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F.R.C.P. Lond., 

SENIOR PHYSICIAN, ST. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL ; EXTERNAL EXAMINER 
IN MEDICINE IN THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


Gentlemen,— In the first place, in thanking you for the 
high honour of being entrusted with the delivery of this 
inaugural address, I must express the anxiety with which 
I accepted your Vice-Chancellor's invitation. On such 
an occasion the choice of subjects is so comparatively 
limited that there is a distinct danger of repeating in feebler 
language the substance of past speakers or of originating 
commonplaces. 

Introductory Remarks. 

At the present time there are several reasons why 
the relation of Universities to medical education is a 
natural subject for review. Changes in the older Uni¬ 
versities and the multiplication of vigorous and well- 
equipped Universities in the provinces within recent years 
have among other beneficial results brought a medical degree 
within the reach of an increasing number of medical 
students, and it may be predicted without much hesitation 
that in the future almost every medical student will be 
attached to a University. Medical education has recently 
been much discussed, especially by Mr. Abraham Flexner in 
two reports to “ The Carnegie Foundation for the Advance¬ 
ment of Teaching,” the first of winch gave a detailed 
criticism of the medical schools and teaching in the United 
States of America and Canada (1910), while the second 0 was 
devoted to a general survey of medical education in Europe 
(1912). These reports insist that medical education is an 
educational rather than a professional problem. The 
Royal Commission on University Education in London, 
which has brought out five reports, the last tw 7 o appendices 
of which 2 contain much interesting evidence on medical 
education from about 50 witnesses, not only from the metro¬ 
politan but from a general standpoint, is now considering 
its final report and recommendations. A Congress of 
53 Universities of the British Empire met in London in July, 
at which the relation of Universities to technical education 
was one of the subjects dealt with. 

In the past it has often been felt that Universities should 
not give a technical training, or that they should at most be 
concerned with principles and not with their practical 
application. In other words, that a University should con¬ 
tinue and expand the w'ork of the schools into a liberal 
education rather than provide a strictly professional instruc¬ 
tion. however good. This was partly due to the proper 
ambition to send out graduates with a broad outlook and 
humanisation of character, and partly to a persistence of 
the vested interests of the classical tradition with which 
English Universities in the past w^ere almost exclusively con¬ 
cerned. But the view- that Universities should not give 
technical education, though they might examine for and 
confer medical degrees, may, in the light of the special 
courses and diplomas set forth in their calendars, be safely 
regarded as a thing of the past. 

The Best General Education for Medicine. 

No doubt the medical graduates of a University should have 
a groundwork of general culture and scientific discipline on 
which their technical knowledge is superimposed, otherwise 
their training would in no way differ from that given by a 
technical school. But is it true, as has been and is often 
assumed, that the necessary general culture can be obtained 
in one way only? The advantage of “the grand old 
fortifying classical education” is. such a familiar motif in 
addresses given on occasions such as this that it may appear 
philistine to suggest that the Humanities - literw humaniores 
—are not absolutely essential to a medical man who perhaps 
more than anyone should act up to the motto “Nihil 
No. 4649. 


humanum a me alienum puto.” It must be freely admitted 
that in the past many, if not most, of the eminent men of our 
profession w r ent through the classical mill with the same 
success that characterised their professional life. But it 
hardly follows that the early was the cause of the later 
success. On the other hand, although in their time educa¬ 
tion was in the main a classical monopoly, some of the 
immortals of our profession, such as John Hunter, owed 
little or nothing to its influence. Such exceptional geniuses, 
however, are born with the qualities which enable them 
to become what they are, and are not educated to it. The 
school and University routine of Latin and Greek is a 
hardy survival from the time when Latin at least vpis of 
distinct use as a means of communication between rruVi who 
had no other common language, and w r as the medium of 
correspondence of statesmen and philosophers. This no 
longer holds good to the same extent as it did two centuries 
ago, and though French and English have to Some degree 
taken its place, the want of a universal language js show r n by 
the construction of artificial substitutes such as Yolapuk, 
Esperanto, Ido, Neutral, and by the movement for the 
adoption of a simplified form of Latin as an international 
language under the name of “Latino.” The passing of 
classical quotations in ordinary life is a prominent feature 
of recent years, and however true the Duke of Wellington ’ 9 
advice to a young Member of Parliament—“Say what yc 
have got to say, don’t quote Latin, and sit down ”—may 1 
in other respects, the second is no longer necessary. To qu. 
a hackneyed tag, “Tempera mutantur. nos et mutamur 
illis ”; and in the present circumstances—namely, 
enormous advance and scope of science —the value in met 
cine of a classical grounding requires unbiassed considera¬ 
tion with the object of determining how 7 much should be 
required from future practitioners. 

Results of Classical Training as regards Science 
and Medicine. 

Valuable as a really good classical training is in somt 
respects and attractive as its advantages are in brilliant 
exceptions, the bulk of medical men pay somewhat dearly 
for the luxury of any aroma of classical culture which still 
clings to them in late middle life to compensate for the years 
spent at school and sometimes at the University on the 
dead and difficult languages. A large proportion of medical 
men have almost entirely forgotten the Greek they once 
knew, or at most can recall just enough to understand and 
spell the never-ending flow 7 of new 7 and often unnecessary 
medical words, some of which bear witness to their inventors’ 
originality in being composed of the Greek termination itis 
appended to a Latin noun or even a comparatively modern 
name; such are Bartholinitis and Wirsungitis. Latin is 
more familiar, but largely because prescriptions are still 
supjjosed to be concealed from the public by the garb 
of Latin woids often discreetly and somewhat illegibly 
abbreviated. It may safely be concluded that to the 
ordinary medical man the direct or marketable advantage 
of a classical training is entirely out of proportion to the 
amount of time commonly devoted to it. But it is often 
urged that, apart from any intrinsic use, the classical 
languages, in virtue of their peculiar structure, give a 
mental training and discipline which cannot be obtained 
irom the study of French and German. This statement 
is difficult to prove, and we have the High authority of 
Sir Clifford Allbutt 1 for the dicta that “it is not so much 
what a man is taught as how he is taught, it,” and that “ the 
current teaching of Greek and Latin is a parody of educa¬ 
tion ; not only does it restrict the range of the teacher and 
pupil, but the imaginations of both are stunted.” Alter 
nearly 20 years’ experience as a master at Eton, A. C. Benson 1 
frankly characterises the results of the classical routine as 
“intellectual starvation.” The want of success of the 
public-school masters in this resjiect is hardly surprising, as 
they arc not obliged to undergo any technical training for the 
profession of teaching — surely an extraordinary anachronism ! 
Further, although many will agree with Stanley Loathes 7 
that “ no wrestling with the awkward structure of a German 
sentence, no graceful inanumvring with the myriad idioms of 
French, will ever give the easy mastery of language in 
general that comes from long practice in the artistic con¬ 
struction of Greek and Latin sentences,” the ordinary school 
and University classical education is disappointing in the 
comparative frequency of its failure to engender the ]*)\ver 

o 
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of writing clear and graceful English. This is probably due 
to defective teaching and to the neglect of literature in 
favour of grammar. There seems reason to believe that 
a classical education does not give the average man any con¬ 
siderable advantage in science and medicine. Philological 
culture, as Helmholtz pointed out, fosters dependence on 
authority and militates against individual observation ; 
again, the laws of grammar which have their exceptions do 
not prepare the mind for the invariable character of physical 
laws. In fact, the mental attitude of a classical scholar is 
different from that required at the threshold of a scientific 
course. The time occupied at any rate by a University 
cl is-i’al (-finct'ition is a serious factor, for by the time such a 
ermroe is uapleted much of the energy and plasticity of 
y->m h ha’s begun to subside. Further, a good classical training 
often entail- neglect of modern languages. This is a most 
imp irtaut •-•msidcration, for there can be no question that in 
medical s e.nce a knowledge of French and German is of 
incoinparaoiy more use than the highest classical attain¬ 
ments. 

Suggested Compromise. 

The question of compulsory Greek has recently been 
'much discussed at the older Universities, and although the 
'eachers of Greek, who have its interests most warmly at 
icart. are as a rule in favour of relaxing this obligatory 
.rulal ion, conditions remain unaltered.* In spite of what 
; ’* >eon said about the drawbacks of a prolonged and 
tusivcly classical education, this decision is probably 
■jticial as regards the elementary education of future 
ical students, for there is much to be said in favour of 
ining the classical languages so long as the teaching of 
..ich and German and science is not interfered with or 
delayed. The dead languages should be taught earlier and 
better, but they should not be abandoned, and the time 
spent on them should be rearranged and curtailed. The 
education best suited for a medical student before beginning 
his professional subjects should be on the following lines. 
The subjects ordinarily taught in schools, including Latin 
and Greek, should be pursued until the age of about 15£ 
years, when the student’s proficiency should be tested 
by an examination the results of which should count 
at the University matriculation. . After passing this 
examination the student should spend the next 2-2£ 
years in obtaining a sound knowledge of French and 
German, literature, English composition, physics and 
chemistry, and the necessary mathematics. At the end 
of this time, when he is from 17^ to 18 years of age, he 
should be able to pass an examination in these subjects and 
then begin the study of biology and of anatomy and physio¬ 
logy. This compromise wouid ensure general culture with 
a modicum of classical training, and a knowledge of French 
and German at a time when it can be readily acquired, and 
yet would not encroach unduly on the time necessary for 
strictly professional instruction. This education, which is 
somewhat on the lines provided on the modern side, 
would be far better than that given on the classical side at 
public schools, and by providing a good basis of physics and 
chemistry would do much to remedy the prevailing difficulty 
of the early science examinations in the medical curriculum. 

The Teaching op Physics, Chemistry, and Biology. 

No doubt the ideal standard is that every student of 
medicine at his entrance to the profession should be a 
graduate in arts, with a sufficient knowledge of physics, 
chemistry, and biology, and of French and German ; but 
these requirements, which are maintained at the Johns 
Hopkins Medical School, demand more time than can, or 
should be, afforded by the average student, and it is for the 
average student that arrangements and regulations must be 
adapted. The pressure of the sciences to be acquired, at 
any rate in some degree, by the medical student is no new 
cry, but it is becoming more urgent. In an address on 
“Medical Education at the Universities” (1875), in 
which he pleaded for the establishment of what is now 


* Although it tells against the restriction of classical education, it 
would be a pity not to quote J. P. MaHaffy’s story of “the school boy 
who said proudly that he had chosen the medical profession, and was 
already preparing for it. On being asked what the preparation con¬ 
sisted in—Botany or Zoology or what?—he answered contentedly, • Oh, 
not at all, but ! have given up Greek!’” (John Stearne. an address 
delivered in the Theatre of Trinity College, Dublin, at the Bicentenary 
of the Medical School, July 5th, 1912, p. 10. Printed at the University 
Press by Ponsonby and Gibbs.) 


the Victoria University of Manchester, tin: late Prole r 
J. E. Morgan, the broad-minded author of “ Universi y 
Oars,” insisted on the exacting demands n.ade on a candi¬ 
date for the M.D. London, and quoted with approval the 
remarks made by Dr. P. M. Latham in 1835, at about the time 
that University obtained its charter : “ Now I am persuaded 
that there does not exist at this day in the profession an 
individual who comes up to the standard which (it is 

implied) all ought to reach.I have known one, and 

one only, who came up to the requirements of an intro¬ 
ductory lecture which I have read, and that was Dr. Thomas 

Young. But Dr. Young stood alone among mankind. 

Yet Dr. Young was the only person whom any man now alive 
ever saw learned and scientific enough for a physician 
according to the Utopian measure of things.” Dr. Young, of 
course, was the originator of the undulatory theory of light, 
who, though the most comprehensive genius and the greatest 
man of science who ever became a member of our profession, 
was not a striking success either as a clinical teacher or in 
private practice. If the remarks as to the demands made on 
medical students were true 77 and 37 years ago, what 
estimate must be acknowledged at the present day l For 
although the statutory curriculum was increased from 
four to five years in 1898, the average number of 
years spent by students is nearly seven, and only 
about 14 per cent, become qualified in the minimum time. 
The time occupied by the purely technical education is 
encroaching more and more on what should be active 
professional life, and there is, therefore, a tendency to push 
back the commencement of medical studies into the ordinary 
school curriculum. 

The necessity for curtailing the amount of knowledge 
demanded from medical students is widely recognised, but 
the question where and what curtailment should be carried 
out has given rise to a conflict of opinion. The teachers of 
the earlier subjects naturally desire that the preliminary 
education should be satisfactory; whereas some clinical 
teachers, rightly imbued with the importance of adequate 
hospital experience, urge that the preliminary subjects 
should be pruned and all that is not essential cut out (West n ). 
It has been suggested that students might be taught some 
subjects, such as biology, but not tested by examinations, 
which undoubtedly exert an evil influence on the best men. 
In the absence of this obligation, however, it is probable that 
students would not take their work seriously. The question 
whether or not the preliminary subjects of medical educa¬ 
tion, chemistry, physics, and biology should be taught at 
schools and so disposed of before entering a medical school 
or University has been much discussed. In May, 1911, the 
General Medical Council recognised secondary schools, when 
approved by the licensing bodies, as places where physics, 
chemistry, and biology might be taught, allowance for the 
time so spent being made to the extent of six months ir 
the five years of the medical curriculum. This question wae 
again under consideration in the summer session of this 
year and this decision was confirmed. Provided that the 
teaching of classics is concluded by the age of 15£ years o 
so and is succeeded by a course of 2^ years’ educa 
tion in French and German, literature, English com 
position, science (chemistry, physics, and possibly bio 
logy), and the necessary amount of mathematics, it is s 
matter of convenience rather than of vital importanc 
whether this is carried out on the modern side of a publi- 
or secondary school or at a University. It should be don 
where it can be most efficiently carried out. 

It has been urged that the grounding in chemittrv 
physics, and biology given in secondary and public school 
is not adapted for medical students, that more is demands 
in the direction of pure science than is necessary, and tha 
the special requirements of medicine are not sufficientl 
correlated with the science teaching which thus become 
a water-tight episode in instruction. It is held tha 
the teaching of these preliminary subjects should b 
specialised and remodelled from the point of view of th 
practical utility in medicine, and more laboratory work i 
general, and particularly in organic and biological chemistr 
included. It is stated that this specialisation cannot l 
effected at secondary and public schools, and that it mui 
therefore be carried out' in a University and by a teach< 
familiar with the requirements of progressing medic, 
practice ; and, further, that if these subjects are taught 
schools the general education and culture of the studen 
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would be encroached upon. On the other hand, it has been 
argued that during recent years the science teaching at 
the public schools has been revolutionised; that the pre¬ 
liminary sciences should be taught on broad lines so as to 
lay some basis of a liberal scientific education, and not 
purely as applied sciences ; and that it is not necessary that 
the teacher of the preliminary subjects should be a medical 
man, or that the instruction should be carried out in a Uni¬ 
versity laboratory rather than in a properly equipped school. 
Also, that if chemistry, physics, and biology are taught by the 
Universities boys would necessarily leave school for the 
Universities at an early age—about 16—a course which 
would be most disadvantageous if it interfered with 
instruction in French and German, literature, and English 
composition. This seems a strong argument, for unless this 
instruction can be satisfactorily provided at a University, 
and it seems doubtful if this can be done so efficiently as at 
school, the general education would be very seriously 
curtailed. Further, there are obvious drawbacks in emanci¬ 
pating boys from school influence and discipline at the age 
of 16, and casting them loose into a strange University 
town. 

Those who advocate that the preliminary subjects should 
be taught in the schools usually include biology with 
chemistry and physics, and this plan is obviously advan¬ 
tageous from the point of view of saving time. But the 
biology most suitable to medical students is not so much a 
science which must precede human anatomy and physiology 
as a parallel or illustrative science as far as they arc con¬ 
cerned, and like them a useful introduction to patho¬ 
logy and medical practice. The specialised biology neces¬ 
sary for medicine requires the services of a medically-minded 
teacher in a greater degree than do chemistry and physics, 
and would therefore appear to be more conveniently carried 
out in University laboratories than in schools. While there 
are obvious advantages in introducing physics and chemistry 
into the last two years of a boy’s school life, biology, being 
on a somewhat different, footing, should be postponed 
until the University course begins, and might be taught 
during the first three months—preferably the first summer 
term. In cases in which the student has easy access 
to a University close to his home and can begin a satis¬ 
factory two and a half years’ course in modern languages, 
English, science, &c., at the age of 15^-16, the biology 
could be conveniently taken at the same time as the 
necessary physics and chemistry. In either event biology 
should be taught as far as possible from the point of view 
of future utility in medicine. Thus, fungi and bacteria, 
amoebm, protozoan and other human parasites, and carriers 
of disease might be used as “types,” and so become familiar 
at an early stage of the student’s career. Some embryology 
should also be included in the course. 

The Teaching of Anatomy and Physiology. 

In view of the extensive demands on the medical student 
it has been suggested that the time spent on anatomy and 
physiology should be curtailed by altering the teaching so as 
to insist on those details only which are of obvious practical 
use in medicine and surgery. Thus, medical and surgical or 
applied anatomy, and not the science of anatomy, would be 
taught, and the minute details of bony markings, the 
relations of muscles, and other points in descriptive 
anatomy which have no direct utilitarian bearing would 
be omitted. Physiology would be pruned to some extent, for 
example, by the elimination of exercises in muscle-nerve 
preparations. On the other hand, more attention would be 
paid to visceral topography and to the minute study of fresh 
organs—for example, recognition of the Malpighian bodies in 
the spleen, the glomeruli of the kidney, the cross-section of 
the suprarenals, the vessels and bile-ducts in the liver. The 
appearances of the thorax and of the alimentary canal (by 
means of a bismuth meal) would be demonstrated with the 
x ray screen ; normal anatomy would, when suitable oppor¬ 
tunities arise, be correlated with clinical and pathological 
changes ; and the descriptive lecture would be confined to 
aspects of the subject such as the lymphatics and develop¬ 
ment w'hich the student cannot verify in the dissecting- 
room. These and other ways in which the teaching of 
anatomy may be improved wore so fully considered last year 
by your distinguished Professor of Anatomy that it is 
unnecessary to proceed further. The teaching of physiology 
might be made more utilitarian by adopting similar methods: 


the stethoscope might be employed to demonstrate the 
sounds of the heart and lungs, greater familiarity with the 
sphygmometer, the polygraph, &c., ensured, and in the 
histology class the tissues and organs of man only employed. 

Any utilitarian limitation in the amount of anatomy and 
physiology taught by the Universities must be most care¬ 
fully considered and, if adopted, frequently revised. For 
with the constant advance of medicine and surgery it is 
obvious that anatomical and physiological knowledge w hich 
to-day appears of scientific interest only may to-iuorrow have 
most important practical significance. This applies with 
special force to physiology, in which it is most difficult to 
prophesy what parts of the subject should be ruled out as 
unlikely to be of use to the practitioner of the future. 

Apart from their direct practical application these sciences 
have a great educational value. Practical anatomy educates 
the powers of accurate observation and of classification, 
trains the memory, develops the inductive processes of 
reasoning, and confers manual dexterity and quickness of 
eye. In addition to teaching anatomy, physiology, and 
biology to medical students, Universities have to provide for 
advanced students and for the research in these subjects. 

Clinical Medicine and the University. 

In English Universities the Professorships of medicine and 
surgery differ from those of other faculties. Their incum¬ 
bents, unless possessed of ample means, are mainly dependent 
for their living on sources outside the University, and therefore 
engage in private practice which must often form the chief 
interest, of their life; whereas the professors of other 
faculties receive a living wage on the tacit understanding 
that their activities shall be entirely devoted to their 
chairs. A clinical professor under present conditions is 
therefore a pluralist, and though no doubt, in virtue of the 
catholicity of his interests, he is a better man, there 
is a limit to human capacity, and it is impossible for 
him to be equally efficient in all the obligations of such 
a position. The duties and responsibilities of such a post 
include (1) the care of the sick in the hospital; (2) clinical 
instruction in the wards, clinical and perhaps systematic 
lectures ; (3) official duties in the University and medical 
school ; (4) the cares and anxieties of a consulting practice 
rendered necessary to earn a living and to provide for his 
family and old age ; (5) reading and investigation of new 
methods so as to keep abreast of modern knowledge; 
and (6) original research in order to advance the science of 
medicine. The claims of the first four of these spheres of 
activity leave little time for anything else, and especially 
render research almost impossible. It therefore follows that 
one of the functions of a University—namely, original 
research for the advancement of scientific medicine—is 
practically prevented by the conditions under which the 
professors hold office. British medicine has certainly no 
cause to be ashamed of its achievements in the past, but 
they have been the outcome of individual enterprise and 
in the face of difficulties which from the enormous 
advance and specialisation of medical science are now 
much more formidable. It is therefore hardly surprising 
that research into the problems of medicine is passing out of 
the hands of hospital physicians and surgeons. With 
notable exceptions, such as Mackenzie’s work on the heart 
and Head’s on the nervous system, recent advances—for 
example, those in tropical medicine and parasitology and 
in the serum and vaccine treatment—have mainly come from 
men with time and opportunity to work out their ideas in a 
laboratory, and not from practising physicians and surgeons. 
The remark of one witness (a pathologist) before the 
Royal Commission on University Education in London, that 
“I do not know r a solitary physician w’ho is famous, apart 
from the neurologist, for his original work,” 3 while it over¬ 
states our deficiencies, shows that this tendency is fully 
recognised. An atmosphere of active investigation exerts 
a beneficial influence on students, for although the 
original worker is not necessarily a good or inspiring teacher, 
the best teacher is one who is also engaged in research, 
because he stimulates independent thought and inquiry in 
his pupils, and thus counteracts the dogmatism which 
is perhaps a necessary element of success in elementary 
teaching. From the University standpoint clinical medicine 
may be divided into (a) the teaching of the applied science ; 
and (/;) the pursuit of the pure science. As far as the object 
of the medical faculty is to turn out >ound practitioners of 
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medicine, the present arrangement has worked admirably. 
But to place medicine on an equal footing with other 
sciences as regard facilities for research, some change is 
necessary, and on the difficult question how this is to be 
effected there is considerable difference of opinion. 

Possible alterations are the following :— 

1. That the professors of medicine, surgery, and obstetrics 
and gynaecology, whose conditions of tenure would be un¬ 
changed, should each have several assistants of proved 
ability. These assistants should be paid a living wage, and 
in return should for some (5 to 10) years devote the whole 
of their time to their chief's clinic. They should take an 
active part in the teaching as the professors should direct, 
and at the same time should specialise in some department— 
for example, to take medicine, in pathological chemistry and 
metabolism, haematology, neurology, or infectious diseases— 
in which they should pursue original investigation. This 
would make clinical medicine more actively productive and 
would provide a class of scientific clinicians from which 
professors of medicine could in the future be selected. Such 
assistants would be of the rank of, or actually be, registrars 
or junior assistant physicians and assistant surgeons, but 
would while ^ holding this post be debarred from private 
practice. 

2. A second possible change—namely, the establishment 
of the wbole-time professors of clinical practice, though in 
principle only an expansion of the first—has not unnaturally 
aroused much criticism and some opposition, for it would 
radically change the status and prospects of the professors 
of clinical practice. The sciences of anatomy, physiology, 
and pathology, which 30 years ago were, except in some 
Universities, usually taught by surgeons or physicians as a 
side or early issue in their active professional life, are now 
almost everywhere entrusted to specialists or whole-time 
teachers, and with almost unanimous approval and success. 
The question is now arising as to the specialisation of the 
clinical teachers on the same lines. Personally I am convinced 
that this reform will eventually be effected with advantage both 
to medicine as a whole and to medical education. The ideal 
of the whole-time professors of medicine and surgery who, 
like the professors of pathology, expend all their energies in 
teaching and working at their branches of medical science, 
and are continually in touch with the wards which form 
their laboratories, has often been carried into effect, espe¬ 
cially in Germany, in spirit, though not in the rigid letter 
as to total restriction from private practice. The whole¬ 
time professor should be appointed when comparatively 
young (30-40), so that he has a prospect of at least 20 years’ 
active work. He would be provided with a staff of" com¬ 
petent assistants of the same calibre as those mentioned 
above, and must be paid an adequate salary and given a 
retiring pension graduated on the duration of service. The 
professor would be responsible for the organisation of his 
department, would teach, pursue and inspire original 
research, and set a high scientific standard. It is obvious 
that, being always on the spot, he should be a much 
more efficient head of the department than the part-time 
professor. 

As this whole-time ideal has in the past been more 
nearly approached in Germany than elsewhere, some critics 
have assumed that its adoption would entail the substitution 
of the German method of demonstration of cases before large 
classes for the bedside and individualised teaching which is 
such an eminently successful feature in this country. Hut 
it is surely somewhat illogical to fear that the German 
system would be slavishly followed in its entirety. The 
problems and difficulties connected with the institution of 
this new type, the whole-time professor of clinical medicine 
and surgery, have been brought out in the evidence given 
before the It \val Commission on University Education in 
London,' 2 and in this connexion attention may be directed 
to two addresses by Professor Lewellys Barker, n the 
first in 1902 when engaged entirely in laboratory work, 
and the other in 1911 when professor of medicine in 
the Johns Hopkins University and physician-in-chief to 
the Johns Hopkins Hospital. In the earlier address he 
pleaded for clinical professors “on a University basis,” that 
is, with salaries large enough to enable them to dispense with 
private practice. In the second address, based on his 
experience as a professor of medicine, he deprecates hurry in 
making such a radical change, and advises the institution of 
endowed whole-time researchers who during their most 


productive years (25-45) should rapidly increase the 
scientific output of the clinics and would form a group of 
men from whom professors could be subsequently selected. 
The advantages of the whole-time system—namely, 
undisturbed contact with the hospital patients and students, 
opportunities for uninterrupted research, for keeping up with 
the literature, for organising a school of research workers, 
and the improvement in the teaching, both ordinary and 
advanced, which would thus result—are sufficiently obvious. 
Much has been said on the other side ; it has been stated, 
among others, by Sir William Osier, that it would be impos¬ 
sible to keep the public away from a man so conspicuously 
and favourably placed; and that if this isolation could be 
preserved the professor would suffer from his narrowed outlook 
on medicine or, as it has been expressed, that he would 
be a professor “of hospital practice” rather than of 
“clinical medicine,” 10 and that he would come to regard 
patients somewhat in the same light as guinea-pigs and from 
the laboratory rather than from the broad humanitarian 
point of view. As a result of the teacher’s want of 
familiarity with the art of managing patients the students, 
who are to be the future practitioners of the world, would be 
placed at a disadvantage. Further, it has been urged that, 
as medicine and surgery are so extensive, a whole-time pro¬ 
fessor would be obliged to specialise in some branch or other, 
and so be unable to teach all the branches of his subject 
with uniform efficiency, and that thus the conception of an 
all-round Admirable Crichton would fail. *’ 

3. To debar the professors from private practice entirely 
is as yet without precedent in this country, and would 
necessitate very considerable financial endowment. A less 
radical change has naturally been suggested —namely, that 
the chair should be half- or three-quarter time, and that one 
day and some afternoons in the week should be free for 
practice ; or that paying wards attached to the hospital 
should be at the professor’s disposal, so as to minimise the 
waste of time involved in ordinary consulting practice. This 
would to some extent meet the financial difficulties and the 
objection that a whole-time appointment would cramp the 
professor. The drawback, and it is a considerable one, to 
any kind of part-time appointment is the difficulty in 
restricting the amount of private work ; for, though it might 
work well at first, the demands on such an incumbent’s 
services must almost necessarily increase with time and 
eventually encroach seriously on the professorial duties. It 
is undoubtedly easier for the incumbent of such a chair to 
abstain entirely than to be temperate in consulting practice. 

4. The ideal of the whole-time professors with their expert 
assistants might be grafted on to the present system, so that 
the students would all pass through the hands, first of the 
part-time and subsequently of the whole-time teachers. The 
advantages of both systems would thus be obtained, and 
during the period of transition any injustice or interference 
with the vested interests of present teachers, who have 
borne the burden and heat of much unremunerative work, 
would be obviated. It has been suggested that the students 
should come under the whole-time teacher in the interval 
between the M.B. and M.D. degrees, but as most students 
are obliged to begin earning their own living as soon 
as they are qualified this plan would probably be often 
defeated. 

5. Special research hospitals .—It is more satisfactory to 
combine research and the teaching and training of University 
students bv whole-time professors and their skilled assistants 
than to make special arrangements for original work alone, 
because the scientific spirit is thus more widely diffused. 
Instead of the establishment of whole-time professors in 
conditions favourable alike for research and scientific instruc¬ 
tion, endow’ment has already been provided for scholarships, 
and in a few instances for research hospitals. At Cambridge, 
which led the way in this study of special diseases, though 
only in a private house containing four beds, a small 
hospital w r as opened on May 24th of this year. Some 4000 
cases of rheumatoid arthritis have been carefully recorded 
and investigated. The hospital attached to the Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research, New* York, contains 70 beds 
which are utilised for selected cases bearing on a limited 
number of subjects chosen for investigation. In the first 
year the selected subjects were acute lobar pneumonia, acute 
poliomyelitis, syphilis, some disorders of metabolism, and 
certain forms of cardiac disease ; in the second year a 
limited study of scarlet fever was also carried on. 
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Universities and the One-Portal System, 

It lias been urged at intervals since 1869 that there should 
be a one-portal qualifying examination, corresponding to the 
State examination of other countries, so as to protect the 
public by ensuring a uniform standard of professional 
efficiency. The function of maintaining the standard of the 
qualifying bodies of the United Kingdom at a proper or 
“ sufficient ” level is at present entrusted to the General 
Medical Council. But the recent increase in the number of 
Universities has made this task less manageable. It is 
hoped that the State examination would simplify and 
diminish the number of examinations, as it would relieve 
the Universities of the responsibility of testing the fitness 
of candidates to practise. The final examination by the 
Suite Board in medicine, surgery, and obstetrics would 
admit men and women to the Register with the clear under¬ 
standing that they should be entitled to be called 
••doctor,” 3 the results of earlier professional examinations 
carried out by the Universities being accepted. In their 
evidence before the Royal Commission on University 
Education in London the representatives of the two Royal 
Colleges advocated that the admirable machinery of the 
existing Conjoint Examining Board should be utilised for the 
one-portal examination in England. As a result of the 
establishment of a one-portal system University degrees 
would become honorary instead of qualifying, and incidentally 
examining bodies which now grant ordinary diplomas to 
practise would die of inanition. For the University 
decree some further requirements in the way of an examina¬ 
tion—not a repetition of that carried out by the State 
board—would be necessary. What exact form this test 
should take remains to be determined ; but in order to make 
the medical degrees of Universities mean more than superior 
qualifications alterations in, or rather additions to, the 
curriculum, such as one of the following, might be made 
(1) Six or 12 months’ residence as a medical officer in a 
hospital might be demanded before the degree is conferred. 

In existing circumstances this would entail a qualification to 
practise from some licensing body and would therefore add 
to the trials of the already over-burdened student. It is true 
that 67 per cent, of men who reach the final examinations 
for the M.B. degree of Universities in England at present 
take the Conjoint Board examinations, but they do so for 
their own convenience, probably to hold such resident 
appointments before they are able to obtain the higher 
qualification ; and it should be added that this 67 per cent, 
is made up in the following way: Of those taking the 
dc r rees of Oxford, Cambridge, and London Universities, 
82 "per cent, enter for the final Conjoint Board examination, 
while from the Northern Universities not more than 40 per 
cent, do so. In the event of the establishment of a 
compulsory one-portal examination the necessary resident 
appointment would be held between the two examinations 
and any hardship involved under present conditions would 
disappear. In the past, when there was often considerable 
competition for such appointments, it would not have been 
fair to insist on this obligation for a University degree, 
but now that resident posts are often difficult to fill 
the objection that opportunities for fulfilling the neces¬ 
sary regulations are not available could not be upheld. 
(2)”Instead of the M.B. degree being the natural outcome 
of passing the necessary examinations, a thesis might be 
demanded so as to show how far the mind has been trained 
rather than crammed, and to bring out evidence of the 
ability to think and report logically and intelligently on 
what has been observed. This exercise for the M.B. degree, 
which is at present demanded only in the University of 
Cambridge, might with due precautions be protected from 
abuse and evasion. (3) The students might pass for a period 
of 12 months or so into the hands of the whole-time pro¬ 
fessors of medicine, surgery, and obstetrics and gynecology. 

There are, however, difficulties in the way of adopting a 
one-portal system of qualification. In the first place, the 
Universities would have to give up their right to qualify 
their graduates to practise, an act of self-sacrifice which 
might not appear to them to be fully counterbalanced by the 
advantages secured. The examination, in older to be 
uniform, must be conducted by one board of examiners which 
would be made up of representatives of the various teaching 
Universities in England, just as now holds good to a certain 
extent in the constitution of the Conjoint Examining Board 


in England. It is doubtful if the provincial Universities 
would consent to the examination being conducted ex¬ 
clusively in London on account of the inconvenience both 
to their students and their representatives on the examining 
board. The written examination could be held in various 
centres, but if the clinical part were also decentralised it 
would be difficult to utilise the same examining board as in 
London, and if any extensive change in the personnel of the 
board occurred, the result might not be materially difterent 
from that at the present time. 

Emission on UniversityRation,» 1^. 
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ON 

VENTRAL HERNIA, TRAUMATIC OR 
INCISIONAL. 

Delivered at the Medical Graduate>' College and Polyclinic, 

By WILLIAM HENRY BATTLE, F.R.C.S. Eng., 

SURGEON to ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, AND JOINT LECTURER ON 
SYSTEMATIC SURGERY IN THE MEDICAL SCHOOL, Lit. 


LECTURE I. 

GENTLEMEN,— Amongst the varieties of hernia which come 
through the abdominal wall to which the term ventral is 
odven is a large group which, according to its origin, may be 
classified generally under the designation “traumatic, most 
ofthem being “incisional,” or following the operahve treat¬ 
ment of some form of intra-abdominal disease. this is 
practically a group of modern development, and deserves 
greater attention than it has usually received because the 
sufferers from it are coming in increasing numbers for relief. 
Ve5 UttleT said about it in our textbooks although many 
surgeons have probably referred to it in their course of 
lectures on the abdomen. I wish in this lecture to draw 
your attention to this kind of hernia only, for 
receive attention at all equal to its importance there wil 
be no opportunity of including other varieties in the time at 
our disposal. Cau9ATI0N . 

This incisional hernia may he difficult to control by means 
of apparatus, often causes attacks of pain, may attain a large 
size and seriously cripples the patient, A hernia is very 
likely to form, after an abdominal operation, at the period of 
life when the tendency to the deposit of fat both within 
abdomen and in the abdominal wall is increasing. 1 his fat 
deposit is a most potent agent in weakening an imperfect 
abdominal wall and further enlarging an opening which 

al A^ d I have 8 said, the traumatic variety is chiefly comprised 
under \beriieading of “incisional,”the weakness manifesting 
itself at the site of an operation wound. It may follow tne 
snontaneous bursting of an abscess, a blow or crush pro- 
S of muscle (as a primary or secondary 
occurrence) or a wound from some cutting or stabbing 
instrument. Wounds of the abdomen (other than those 
made by the surgeon) are very rare in London at the 
present day, the use if the knife in quarrels not f being 
common outside the comparatively small foreign 

Sndermy c^fo/a”argf hcSTthe right side of the 
abdomen through a scar which she said had been acci¬ 
dentally caused by a Zulu short stabbing assegai three years 
before ’she came to the Royal Free Hospital. Something 
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must be said when considering 4 * incisional ” hernia about 
prevention, although it is not necessary to speak at length, 
because Sir Alfred Pearce Gould has given an excellent 
clinical lecture on the subject. 1 

There are certain lines and regions of the abdominal wall 
which all must have clearly in mind when discussing this 
question ; the most important of them is the linea alba, and 
after that the linen semilunaris. It was once the rule to do 
all abdominal operations through one of these lines, and 
most commonly the linea alba was selected. For this there 
were many reasons : 1. Such an incision gave direct access 
to the diseased parts, could be easily extended upwards or 
downwards, and permitted the operator to secure the pedicle 
of an ovarian tumour with equal facility on either side. 
Operation was mostly required for disease in the lower 
abdomen or pelvis, and not for acute conditions, or for 
diseases of the stomach, gall bladder, or appendix. 2. The 
wall was at its thinnest in this line ; therefore it took little 
time to get through it, and a comparatively short time to 
close it when the surgeon had finished. 3. There was 
hardly any haemorrhage to embarrass the operator, and in 
the days when Spencer Wells’s forceps were unknown this 
was of great importance. 

Some will remember the time when it appeared to be the 
aim of an operator to extract an ovarian tumour from the 
abdomen through an opening as minute as possible. Many 
years ago I had a short correspondence in The Lancet on 
this subject, in which I ventured to protest against the 
principle of such an incision. The danger of suppuration 
was considerable and respect for the peritoneum great in 
those days ; the danger of a subsequent ventral hernia was 
not considered. The fear of making too large an incision 
only departed when our improved methods of wound 
treatment rendered any cut made by the surgeon in 
the abdominal wall practically safe. The injury inflicted 
on the edges of a small wound by the surgeon’s 
manipulation and instruments increased the danger of 
the suppuration which it was intended to minimise, whilst 
a small opening prevented satisfactory management of 
adhesions. 

With the advance in our knowledge of abdominal diseases, 
and increased confidence in our power to deal with them by 
operation, we have for a long time reached a stage when we 
not only plan a particular operation, but try to do it in such 
a manner that the abdominal wall, at the site selected for 
the necessary incision, shall afterwards be as strong as it 
-was before the operation was commenced. We want, in 
other words, an incision which will give adequate access to 
the disease, but leave behind no weakness which will give 
trouble in the future. When arranging this we find an 
accurate knowledge of anatomical structure of the utmost 
importance. 

Anatomical Structure of Abdominal Wall. 

You must appreciate the peculiar arrangement of the 
re dus muscle as regards its sheath, also the area which this 
muscle covers. The part which the lateral muscles play in 
rendering the abdomen secure must also be taken into con¬ 
sideration, for neglect to do so may lead to much trouble 
through a badly planned incision. 

For practical purposes there are two muscular groups the 
anterior and the lateral. Of the former we need only 
mention the recti abdominis, running from above downwards, 
in the latter the external and internal obliques, and the 
transversalos, running in different directions but conjoint in 
action. The recti ab Imninis hold the front of the abdomen, 
extending laterally towards the iliac spines over a space 
greater than is usually allotted to them, for they roach to 
within two inches of the anterior superior spine of the ilium 
on each side in the adult, being thus spread over a great 
p irt of tin- anterior abdominal wall. Each muscle is 
unusual inasmuch as it is mostly contained in a sheath, is 
long, flat tone 1. and very strong. The sheath, of great 
strength, is loosely attached to the muscle which it encloses 
excepting at the lineic transversie and occasionally where 
fibres are inserted into it, and permits of no outward 
deviation in the line of the pull, so long as the two are 
attached together by an uninjured linea alba. The tendinous 
intersections of the recti possess value from the surgical as 
well as from other points of view. 

i Brit. Me '. j our ., I) ec . 9th, 1911, p. 1517. 


Ventral Hernia in Suppurative and Clean 
Cases. 

There is no difference of opinion on one point of the 
subject. All surgeons are agreed that suppuration within 
the abdomen, which requires the employment of drainage 
after incision through the abdominal wall, is likely to be 
followed by weakness later on. They are apt to differ in 
their reply when asked their experience concerning incisions 
which have not been complicated by suppuration either before 
or after operation. Some do not admit that hernia occurs in 
their practice ; others, perhaps, confess that oj)eration is 
followed by weakness of the incision in a small percentage of 
clean cases. 

It is, of course, very annoying to find that a patient for 
whom an exploratory operation has been done, or perhaps 
an operation for the rectification of a painless disease, lias 
developed a ventral hernia which is causing more incon¬ 
venience than the trouble for which the incision was made. 
When the original operation was for something which 
required a loug and difficult manipulation or the patient 
knows that life was saved by it, there is less disposition to 
gird at the ojierator should a hernia afterwards develop, and 
less surprise is expressed by the surgeon when it is met with. 
It must he recognised, however, that even at the present day. 
with our greatly improved technique, it is impossible to 
guarantee absolutely that an incision in the linea alba, 
whether made above or below the umbilicus, will not yield 
during after life. Convalescence may have been quite 
perfect, no cough has troubled the patient, nor did the 
anaesthetic cause undue strain or vomiting, yet the unpleasant 
fact remains and has to be faced—a hernia may form in spite 
of our care. 

All scar tissue has a tendency to contract, but this may be 
overcome, and there are special reasons why a cicatrix should 
stretch when it enters into the formation of the abdominal 
wall. In every part of this it is subjected to the action of 
two forces : ( a ) intra-abdominal tension, which varies con¬ 
siderably at different times of the day, and tends to a more 
permanent increase as w r e get older and more sedentary 
in our habits ; and (h) the action of the muscles of 
the abdomen, which again is of varying power, and 
sometimes indeed violent and irregular in consequence 
of disease. The intra-abdominal pressure is fairly evenly 
distributed over the whole of the anterior part of the 
abdomen, but in addition, over the lower part especially, 
there is the added weight of the abdominal contents when 
the patient is either sitting or in the erect position. 

Abdominal Incision with Displacement of Rectus. 

It may be asked what kind of incision should be sub¬ 
stituted for those through the linea alba and the linea semi¬ 
lunaris. It is obvious that if the rectus muscle can be 
temporarily displaced to one side during an operation, and 
put back uninjured in its normal bed after the operation 
lias been finished, there will be no possibility of the develop¬ 
ment of a hernia at the site of the incision. In the operation 
for the removal of the appendix which I suggested many 
years ago, and have practised regularly since, advantage is 
taken of the anatomical arrangement of the rectus. An open¬ 
ing is made to the inner side of the linea semilunaris 
through the anterior sheath of the muscle, the muscle itseTT 
is drawn inwards with a retractor, the posterior sheath 
incised, the appendix removed, and the incision sutured. 
This operation possesses many advantages, not the least 
important of which is the possibility of extending it to any 
required extent. 

Modifications of this method have been since adapted for 
other operations, the advantage of it being so obvious. At 
an appendix operation, if the right ovary or tube is found 
diseased and requires removal, this can be done through the 
same incision. Should the left ovary or tube be found 
diseased, it can be removed through a similar incision on the 
other side at the same sitting, and a perfect wall will be left. 
Temporary displacement of the rectus outwards after incision 
of the sheath should be substituted in the early stage of 
many operations for those which were formerly carried out 
entirely through the middle line—removal of fibroids, 
ovariotomy, tubal disease, <ko., exploratory operations 
generally,*and operations on the stomach. 

It is advisable occasionally to go through the substance of 
the rectus muscle in some operations, such as gastrostomy 
by the method of £enn, operations on the gall-bladder and 
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Description op Illustrations. 


Fiq. 1.—Hernia following the median incision for removal of ovarian 
tumour. Umbilical hernia with hydrocele of the sac. 

Fiq. 2.— Recurrent irreducible ventral hernia. Ovariotomy 25 years 
ago ; operation for hernia 11 years ago. 

Fiq. 3.—Kocurrexit ventral hernia. 

Fig. 4.—Irreducible recurrent ventral hernia. Comineuced after 
ovariotomy 25 years lx fore. 


Fig. 5.—Recurrent ventral hemin, partly reducible. Ovariotomy 
25 years ago ; operations for hernia 2l, 7, and 3 years ago. 

Fig. 6.—Ventral hernia, reducible, after operation in 1911 for acute 
streptococcal peritonitis. 

Flo. 7.—Ventral hernia after operation for tubal disease 10 years ago. 
Edges of opening sutured in layers. 

Fig. 8. —Ventral hernia, partly reducible, after operation for sup¬ 
purative peritonitis. 
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ducts, and for the treatment of acute suppurative peri¬ 
tonitis in children and young adults ; for although such an 
incision may be followed by hernia, it is not so in every 
case, and there is less danger of its giving way from strain 
during after-treatment than if it is made through the linea 
semilunaris. 

If the anterior sheath of the rectus is not restored after 
these incisions 'going directly through the muscle, then 
there will be some bulging of the muscle with consequent 
weakness of the abdominal wall. It is sometimes mistaken 
for a paralysis, but the rectus cannot fulfil its functions 
properly without a sheath, and will act perfectly again after 
the defect is remedied. 

In the majority of patients benefit is gained by a careful 
course of exercises after all abdominal operations; the 
-danger is still that of keeping them recumbent or fettered 
by bandages and belts for too long a time. Abdominal 
hernia may be prevented by appropriate exercises, but it is 
not of much use prescribing a course of exercises for an 
irreducible ventral hernia. 

Accuracy of Apposition of Line of Suture. 

During an abdominal operation in which the linea semi¬ 
lunaris is exposed, it is easy to observe the action of the 
external oblique, for should the patient make any effort to 
cough, or vomit, tendinous fibres forming its insertion are 
pulled upwards and outwards, frequently forming parallel 
folds which are continuous with the anterior sheath of the 
rectus. The continued pull of the muscles in the lateral 
group is strongly backwards, away from the middle line, and 
if an incision has~left any weakness either at linea alba or 
linea semilunaris the weak incision will be stretched, as 
these lines are really insertions of the lateral muscles. It 
‘ is not necessary for the spot to be a large one in the first 
instance ; the omentum seems to have the power of finding 
the most minute and of dilating it. We owe much to the 
omentum for the use of its defensive powers against intra¬ 
abdominal disease, and perhaps its pushing character and 
insinuating qualities in cases of a defective abdominal wall 
are only an effort of nature to give the individual early 
notice of his danger, so that he may remedy the defect in 
his armour as soon as possible. Be that as it may, such 
warnings should not be so frequently neglected. 

Not only then are incisions in the median line very liable 
to be followed by hernial protrusion possibly years later, but 
also those which have been placed in the linea semilunaris, 
and for a similar reason—the lateral pull of the muscles 
which is so difficult to regulate and control. In both these 
situations there are practically only three layers which 
prevent a protrusion from forming, and an incision through 
the middle layer places a weak line through peritoneum and 
-skin, for in the prevention of abdominal hernia the resistance 
of the skin, and indeed of the peritoneum, may be regarded 
as non-existent; they are both of them too elastic and easily 
stretched, even when uninjured, to oppose any sustained 
pressure. The aponeurotic structures constitute our main 
reliance, their value after division again depending almost 
-entirely on the accuracy of apposition secured by the 
method of suturing adopted. If the line of suture is not 
accurate but irregular, the edges not meeting well, then we 
must expect to have a weak scar ; indeed, the wonder is, not 
that we occasionally get one, but that we do not get one 
oftener. 

The edges to be joined are commonly so narrow that they 
can rarely be in perfect apposition over the whole length of 
the incision. Both this layer and the peritoneum must be 
sutured with the greatest care, for although we may hold it 
as a fact that if the aponeurotic layer becomes perfectly 
(united no hernia will develop, should there be any depression 
in the peritoneal line of suture you may be sure that a piece 
-of omentum will find and insinuate its- If into it; by this 
means, and also as a possible result of the inclusion of a piece 
of omentum during the process of the insertion of sutures, a 
great pressure may be exerted on the aponeurotic union at 
•one or more points, one of which may yield. 

The tendency to-day, therefore, should be to avoid the linea 
alba and the linea semilunaris as much as possible, and if it 
Is necessary to open the abdomen in these lines to plan an 
Incision which shall not divide more than is absolutely 
necessary. Hernias in the semilunar line, the line formerly 
•chosen for Langenbach’s incision, will not prove to be 
easily managed, if of old standing, with contracted muscles 
posteriorly. 


A strong aponeurotic layer is necessary, but the trans¬ 
versal is fascia is also of service, and its accurate union after 
division will assist in keeping the contents of the abdomen 
in their proper place. It is sutured with the peritoneum as 
the innermost layer and as a reinforcement to it ; its value 
is considerable, especially in men in whom the peritoneum 
does not always stretch or carry sutures with satisfaction. 
But I do not think that the most accurate apposition of this 
layer by any method of suturing is calculated to prevent a 
protrusion taking place unless the line of union is reinforced 
externally by other structures. If it is possible to place the 
lines of reunion of the divided tissues so that these lines are 
not exactly superimposed, the result may be better. 

As regards the other positions in which incisions may be 
made, we cannot over-estimate the great importance of the 
rectus abdominis, and we should endeavour to preserve it 
from injury as much as possible. If its fibres have been 
separated by a blunt instrument instead of having been cut 
by a knife the resulting union may be less secure, for the 
parallel bundles of fibres when rolled apart may not unite 
when placed side by side. 

Suture Materials and Modes of Suturing. 

Dr. W. H. Swaffield has written about the closure of 
laparotomy wounds as practised in Germany and Austria, 
giving the opinions of some 55 well-known German and 
Austrian operators. There is much diversity in their views, 
both as to the kind of suture and the method of insertion. 
Some advocate closure of the whole wound in layers, using 
interrupted sutures in each layer. Some use continuous 
sutures which are left in, others continuous sutures which 
can be taken away when they are supposed to have done 
their work. One even advocates a transverse incision in the 
skin, the advantage of which is not obvious. 

The great variety of suture material that has been intro¬ 
duced to the profession, and recommended for the purpose 
of suturing abdominal wounds, almost makes one think that 
more value has been attached to the material of which the 
suture was made than to the accurate adaptation of the cut 
edges. Some sutures have been too easily absorbed, others 
have been too resistant to change, others again have been 
introduced because it was known that no action of the 
tissues could affect them, and when their presence has not 
been resented it has been hoped that they would ensure that 
security for all time which is obtained whilst the patient is 
in bed and his wound kept free from any possible strain or 
adverse influence. 

I do not myself use any other material than silk (mostl y 
NoJ.) for the suturing of wounds of the abdominal wall all 
tneburied sutures are of this material, and it is reliable. 
You can always trust it, and the interrupted silk suture 
gives me a sense of security which catgut never affords. The 
only cases in which I have known a bursting open of an 
abdominal wound after operation during the course of my 
personal experience has been when I have employed catgut 
or silk of less strength than that of No. 1. Perhaps I am ! 
prejudiced, but I am not alone in my preference for silk, for 
Sir A. P. Gould, whose experience is a large one, also 
advocates its use for the deep sutures. As some of you may 
know, I have advised silk as a routine suture in these cases 
for many years in the lecture room and in the operation 
theatre. Kocher asks : * 4 How can people go on using catgut * 
for suturing the wall of the abdomen when Madelung has * 
recorded over 100 cases where the wound has burst open 1 
because of it ? ” 

If the surgeon has to operate quickly because of the 
urgency of the case, then he must insert strong sutures 
which will include all the layers on both sides of the wound, 
and there is no material better for this purpose than the 
larger size fishgut, which is readily sterilised, makes a good 
knot, and will resist any strain. This necessity for rapid 
operating is found in cases of the “acute abdomen” in • 
stout adults, when the operation must be rapid to be success- j 
ful. There is another point in urgent operations for this 
class of case, and that is, the incision through the semilunaris 
should be chosen deliberately, as this gives much the least 
difficulty when it comes to closing the wound and the surgeon 
is short-handed. The possibility of a hernia after recovery . 
is not worth a moment’s consideration in such cases ; it can 
he easily put right by a second operation. 

In the ordinary operation, where the sureeon is not 
huiried, the abdominal wall should be closed in layers ; 44 
out of the 55 German and Austrian surgeons quoted by - 
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Dr. Swaffleld were in favour of this procedure, and it agrees 
with the experience of most British surgeons. 

Eably Opbbation on Ventral Hernias. 

The importance of operating early when a wound shows 
signs of yielding, because of the greater benefit to be derived 
from the operation when practised on a small hernia, has 
already been indicated ; there is also the smaller risk of an 
operation in a bad type of patient to be considered, because 
shock is absent, and the administration of an anaesthetic need 
not be prolonged or may be employed locally. In bad cases 
we can use the intravenous infusion of a solution of hedonal. 

It must not be forgotten that muscles that have been 
contracted undergo change, so that after a long interval of 
time it may be impossible to stretch them to their former 
length sufficiently to cover the weak place in the abdominal 
wall. I think this statement particularly applies to the 
lateral muscles on the spinal side of a hernia after an 
incision through the upper rectus in an operation for 
treatment of some hepatic disease. 


Characters of Ventral Hernias. 


The hemiae which occupy the middle line below the 
umbilicus sometimes assume rather startling proportions, 
tailing down between the thighs and causing distress, both 
from the dragging of their contents and their occasional 
disturbances or inflammation. They differ from umbilical 
hernia inasmuch as they frequently come through more than 
one opening in the imperfect scar, and are more irregularly 
lObulated, expanding in all directions on reaching the sub¬ 
cutaneous tissues. You find at the operation one sac but 
many loculi of varying size, partly concealed in the fatty 
covering of the abdomen. In most you must, therefore, 
examine the full length of the former incision. Frequently 
the skin presents some superficial ulceration or scars indi¬ 
cating the site of former ulcers which have resulted from 
rubbing by the clothing or truss. 


In the hernias which follow incisions for the relief oi 
appendix abscesses, although much may be done to prevent 
them by the gridiron method, the skin and peritoneum 
become joined together in a thin cicatricial layer, to which 
the omentum is often adherent. This covering may be 
dangerously thin, for sometimes it does not much exceed 
the thickness of paper. The skin near these scars is often 
pigmented. Hernia is rare after operations on the kidney by 
the lumbar route if the incision is made obliquely from above 
downwards and the fascial plane3~are sutured after the 
operation. As the aponeurosis of the external oblique-forms 
the strongest layer in the abdominar wall external to the 
rectos, incisions should follow the direction of that muscle 
Never cut across muscular fibres unless it is absolutely 
necessary from the particular needs of the case. Muscular 
fibres should be separated, not cut. There are nerves also 
to be considered and often a little care in the arrangement 
of a wound will result in the avoidance of any injury to 
them. In some instances when the fibres of the rectus have 
been split in the performance of oholeoystotomy or gastro¬ 
enterostomy, without reference to the position of the nerve 
that part of the muscle to the inner side of the incision has 
undergone atrophy, and a hernia has consequently developed 
At Czerny s instance Assmy investigated the after-results of 

cases in which a wide vertical splitting of the rectus fibres 
had been performed, and he showed that an atrophy of that 

followed ^ mU8Cle dlssociated from its nerve-supply always 


* Moynihan: Abdominal Operations, p. 91 . 


University of Sheffield.— The Council has 

appointed Mr. Henry Roy Dean, M.A., M.D. Oxon. 
M.K.O.F. Lond., to the Joseph Hunter chair of Patholoirv 
m place of Professor J. M. Beattie, who has been appoint^ 
to the chair of Bacteriology in the University of Liverpool 
Dr Dean is at present Assistant Bacteriologist to the Liste. 
Institute of Preventive Medicine. The Council has alsc 
appointed Mr. Leonard Southerns, B.A. Cantab., B.Sc. Lond. 
to the post of Junior Lecturer and Demonstrator in Physics' 
vice Dr. J. Robinson, resigned. Mr. Southerns is at present 
chief assistant at the Eskdalemuir Observatory. Dr. Arthur J 
Hall has been appointed Dean of the Faculty of Medicine in 
place of Professor Beattie. 
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THE ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL. 
introductory address by dr. jane walker. 

After a few preliminary remarks Dr. Jane Walker said 
I take it we all know what we mean when we speak about 
common sense, but we should find ourselves in rather a tight 
place if we were compelled to define it narrowly. It is far 
easier to say what it is not than what it is. Common sense 
implies judgment. Nonsense is what is evidently contrary 
to right judgment. We all think we possess common sense, 
but it is really a rare possession. Many enthusiasts that have 
been called mad in their time and later, have been so filled 
with common sense that their detractors could not see wood 
for trees. That was the case of Dr. MacCormac, of Belfast. 
He practised open-air treatment most successfully, and read 
a paper on the subject at the Medical Society—a paper 
that in its sense and modern knowledge might have been 
read to-day. It is difficult to believe that the meeting passed 
a vote of censure on it, but such is the case. Again on the 
same subject was Dr. Boddington, of Sutton Coldfield. He 
treated patients in the now most approved method of open-air 
treatment, including one of our latest scientific discoveries. 
He made his patients get up very' early—say 4 to 5 a.m.— and 
take a walk, and he considered that the early morning hours 
were productive of the greatest good to them. According to 
our present knowledge, the opsonic index to tuberculosis 
is at its highest in the early morning, and so patients, by 
getting up and taking exercise then, are able to stand a 
bigger dose of their own tuberculin, and so are direct 
agents in their own cure. But not only is it in 
the scientific world that common sense takes such an. 
exalted position that it is deemed worthy of being hounded 
down; it has been also one of the most striking charac¬ 
teristics of the saints of all ages. In no one perhaps 
has this been more pronounced than in the case of 
St. Francis of Assisi. He had large common sense— 
perhaps the greatest gift of a saint, and if we regard him in 
bis right proportions we cannot fail to realise that he was in 
the highest sense a great statesman. His dealing with the 
leper question shows that he was unflaggingly hopeful and 
bright, realising that human beings are helped more by 
encouragement than by reproof. All his life and work was 
animated from start to finish by the common sense and 
wisdom “which cometh from above.” Take just as an 
example his “ Song of all Created Things ” from the point of 
view of us doctors, which, though fantastical and poetical, 
is full of common sense. Innumerable instances of this 
glorious common sense might be given were I writing a book 
instead of giving a brief address. There are, however, two 
magnificent examples in Surgeon Ambroise Par6 and Dr. 
Samuel Johnson. But for further information on the great 
surgeon and his doings I would refer you to “Confessio 
Medici,’’and in the case of my second instance recommend 
you to know your Boswell’s Johnson. For Johnson was 
an apostle of common sense. 

To. turn now to some instances where common sense is 
mostly conspicuous by its absence. Many of our rules 
and, regulations, both in public life and in our own 
private concerns, would never be formed if the persons 
who drew them up had either imagination or common sense. 

I was struck by this lack of understanding many years 
ago when travelling in Egypt. While there I visited 
a good many schools under the guidance of Artin Pasha, 
who was at that time Minister of Education, and in whose 
eyes the schools, and the teaching in them, were flawless. 

I remember listening to one teacher giving a lesson on 
health and disease, who was carefully teaching the read¬ 
ing of the thermometer by the Fahrenheit scale— a method 
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only in use in England, and instructing his class most 
minutely in the diagnosis and treatment of scarlet fever, a 
disease practically unknown in Egypt. One could not help 
thinking that the minds of both teachers and pupils might 
have been better employed. Indeed, instances of lack of 
common sense in public affairs come tumbling into my mind 
in overwhelming numbers. For instance, take the case of 
the mentally defective problem. Are we not just a little 
lacking in common sense in our dealing with that 7 Surely 
our attention ought to be more earnestly directed to the so- 
called normal people, that they do not tempt their feebler 
brothers and sisters, who, left alone, would do them little 
harm. When one reads the flood of literature that is 
constantly being poured out about the “menace of 
the feeble-minded/’ one is tempted to feel that a 
good deal of it is mere nonsense. 4 ‘ I would rather, if I 
could choose/’ said an eloquent speaker at the recent 
Eugenic Congress held in London, ‘ ‘ have a robust burglar 
for my father than a consumptive bishop. ” It is an unmixed 
mercy that such a choice cannot be given, otherwise 
the nation might be little better than a set of prize 
animals. 

Take our own case, with which we are more especially 
connected. What is our role in life 7 for what do we exist 7 
Our business is the prevention and cure of disease. Now 
how do we proceed to carry out the first part of our duty 7 
Clearly we make only the most piecemeal attempts to 
prevent disease. We allow people to wait till they are 
really ill, and in many cases past recovery, before we begin 
to deal with them. We make the patient diagnose his own 
condition of illness, and come to us, instead of our going 
to him and hauling out beginning cases of illness into the 
arena to be forewarned, or treated if necessary. Take the case 
cf a really poor, middle-aged, single woman, who has to keep 
herself, and to whom the loss of a day’s work means some¬ 
thing very considerable—it may be, even the loss of her 
work altogether—at best, a further reduction of her already 
too small amount of food. What has been, up to the present 
time, her procedure? She holds on till she can do so no 
longer (for she cannot afford a doctor), and then she goes to 
the out-patient department of some hospital humane enough 
to admit her without a subscriber’s letter, and waits for 
hours in a stuffy, ill-ventilated hall, with dirty, vicious 
people, afflicted maybe with infectious diseases of various 
kinds, till her turn comes to be seen, only to be told in so many 
heart-breaking instances, “ It is too late to do more than 
patch you up,” or 44 The disease is beyond the power of relief 
by means of operation.” Or take the case of a mother 
belonging to the middle classes of the population, 
with four children. She has difficulty in making ends 
tneet; she is anxious to give her children the best possible 
chance in the world, mentally and physically. Such a woman 
had some difficulty with her throat, for which she was advised 
to consult a well-known throat specialist, by whom the story 
was told to me. When he proceeded to examine her throat, 
he noticed she had something seriously wrong with her eyes, 
and told her she ought to have them seen to by an ophthalmic 
surgeon. She said they pained her badly at night, so that 
she had headaches over her sewing for the children, and that 
she could not read, but that one of the children had had to 
have his eyes treated, and that had taken the money she had 
saved for her own. On further investigation her teeth 
were found seriously in need of attention, but owing 
’to the same cause they had had to go unstopped and 
•defective. Now there is a case in which our system 
cf medical treatment breaks down. The patient was of 
such a position that she would have been refused by a 
hospital almoner, and yet she required medical skill and 
help, which I maintain we as a nation are shortsighted fools 
not to see she got. The efficient mother who can make the 
best of her children is the most important sort of person in 
•the State. Moreover, we wax loud and eloquent over the dimi¬ 
nution of the birth-rate, and prate volubly about race suioide 
and the like, quite forgetting that a nation in a high state of 
civilisation requires quality, not quantity. The lowest and 
poorest part of the nation tends to reproduce itself. The 
flower and poorer people are the more rapidly do they breed. 
This has been amply proved over and over again, and there 
is therefore a common-sense reason why they who are 
low-born should be helped efficiently 'to climb up. 
Again, do we not know, with our outer consciousness, 
that one baby in three dies before it reaches 5 years of 


age, and yet we make far more fuss over one case 
of anthrax than over 100 babies that have died from summer 
diarrhoea owing to bad food and milk. And the worst part 
of this lack of understanding is, that although fully 90 per 
cent, of all babies are bom healthy, and with an equal start, 
it is the poor babies that die most, until we reach, in the 
lowest stratum of the population, a death-rate of 50 per 
cent, in the first year of life. 

I suppose my duties in the deliverance of this address 
would be but imperfectly fulfilled did I not at least make a 
semblance of offering some words of advice to those who 
have the joy of entering these portals for the first time. I 
am credited with having been found crying bitterly in a 
corner at 5 years old, and on being asked the reason of my 
grief, replying, “Auntie says our school days are our happiest 
days, and I am wondering what the rest of my life is going to be 
like. ” Well, that saying is not true; however happy your school 
days maybe there are better things in store—“the best is yet 
to be ” in a very true sense. Not the least of the advantages of 
growing older is that one expects less of people, and, to 
quote the immortal Johnson, “are far more ready to call a 
man a good man upon easier terms than formerly.” I do 
not assume it to be any part of my duty to give you any 
minute directions as to your work—to write you out a time¬ 
table as it were—even were I competent to do so, but it is 
different in regard to the employment of your leisure time, 
which, whether it be much or little, we all think we require. 
We hear a great deal about “ all work and no play making 
Jack a dull boy,” but it does not make Jack, or Jill for that 
matter, dull at his work as a medical student, though it 
might not assist him with topics which would add to the 
gaiety of a dinner party. But that is not the business of 
a medical student. The author of “Confessio Medici ” tells 
of a patient who said to a friend, 44 1 don’t want ray doctor 
to talk to me about the National Gallery ”—a shrewd saying. 
Patients want their doctor to have had some one else with 
just their complaint, only worse, who has got well, and they 
care far more about that than that the doctor should be an 
artist of no mean standing or an enthusiastic student of 
Browning. Medical students have taken the profession of 
medicine as their life’s work. In the case of men it is 
sometimes rather forced upon them. It is rarely so with 
women. They still have prejudice at times to get over, and 
it is still the thing they most desire to do in the world. 
Let them really treat it as such. Each individual has 
his or her fatigue curve. Some people work best in 
spurts, some continuously, but neither should try to 
imitate the other—we have not worked to the top of our bent 
unless we are really tired. Cultivate cheerfulness. Laughter 
is the best cure for hypochondria. Always read something 
solid and non-ephemeral while you are a student. Be very 
sparing with newspapers. Read biography, good novels, and 
some poetry. Dickens is an author all medical students 
would do well to make a real friend of. He has such a 
kindly, human, sympathetic way of writing about the poorer 
classes of the community of whom your patients will be 
composed. Common sense will help you here. Try to see 
the poor sick person’s point of view. Do not say to a 
dirty, frowsy old woman from Whitechapel, “Do you take 
a daily sponge bath, ma’am 7 ” as I heard a young house 
surgeon say once, but try to look upon the old woman as 
something more than just a case to be temporarily relieved 
by a pill, a powder, or even that to her, poor thing, panaeea 
of all evils, the “bottle,” which is what she really comes 
for, and not your advice. But if common sense in dealing 
with patients is invaluable to you as students, it is abso¬ 
lutely essential when you become practitioners. You must 
take your patients’ circumstances into consideration. Do 
not prescribe champagne and oysters for a patient whose 
income is under 30#. per week, for she will try to get them, 
and may succeed ; they will not do her much good, and she 
will request you to allow her account to stand over 
indefinitely. 

There was a very shrewd old doctor at Cambridge, Dr. 
Bumsted ; he is dead now, but were he alive I do not 
think he would feel I was telling this story against 
him. On one occasion a certain distinguished person was 
very ill, and Dr. Bumsted suggested that when he came to 
London it would be advisable for him to consult a very 
well-known physician, so that he might be able to men¬ 
tion that distinguished doctor’s name when asked who was 
attending him. When the patient demurred, saying he had 
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perfect confidence in him, Dr. Bnmsted replied, “Yes, my 
dear sir, but if you say Bnmsted is my doctor, they wifi 
say, ' Bnmsted! Who the devil is Bumsted ? * ” I need hardly 
point out the moral of that last story, except that until you 
are well enough known to be either spoken of by your 
Christian name or without a prefix, in the case of a 
distinguished patient, you would do well to imitate Dr. 
Bnmsted. 

In conclusion, I will only remind you of the words of 
Pope: 

Something there is more needful than expense, 

And something previous e’en to taste,—’tls sense, 

Good sense, which Only is the gift of Heaven, 

And though no science, fairly worth the seven. 


ST. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL. 

INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS BY HAROLD B. GRIMSDALE, 
F.R.C.S. ENG. 

It is reported—I do not know whether the story is 
authentic—that the great Abernethy, on some occasion 
similar to the present, greeted the newcomers as follows : 
“Good God, gentlemen, what is to become of you all.” His 
exclamation showed that even 100 years ago the medical 
profession, in the opinion of one of its leaders, was over full 
and not over paid. Unfortunately, perhaps, there is no 
record available to show what became of his audience ; we 
will assume that they all qualified and lived happily ever 
after. Certainly his words cannot have been taken much to 
heart, for the number of medical men in the United Kingdom 
has increased and gone on increasing ever since. But if 
Abernethy were here now he would probably repeat his 
warning in even stronger terms, for in the present con¬ 
ditions, though he must admire your courage, he would 
doubt the worldly wisdom—I had almost said the sanity—of 
any man choosing the profession of medicine. Abernethy 
was playing the part of a cynic; and it may seem to you 
that there is ample justification for cynicism now when the 
horizon of our outlook is hidden by clouds, and when it seems 
that medicine, never a lavish pay-mistress, may be unable to 
pay hqr followers what the phrase of the day calls a 
living wage. Cynicism is easy ; we must not give way to it. 
Therefore, I welcome you who are joining us for the first 
time; I welcome and congratulate you, and ourselves, 
because you and we are recruits and fighting men in the 
great army of healing, whose privilege it is to serve, night 
and day, suffering men and women; who all must go 
whenever called, day by day, hopefully, gladly, to fight dirt, 
disease, and death. And, indeed, the metaphor of the army 
is hardly a true one, for the dootof must fight his fight alone, 
unsupported. I see him rather as a knight-errant, setting 
out in search of high adventure, freeing the prisoners, 
relieving the oppressed ; making the crooked straight, the 
Tough places plain ; preparing the way of the Lord. * ‘ Madman, 
tilting at windmills,” some may call him; let them; Don 
Quixote is perhaps the noblest character in fiction. This is 
the ideal of medicine, and unless in our hearts we recognise 
this ideal we afe not worthy of our great service. 
You, the new comers, are entering the profession at a 
moment when it is engaged in a struggle for life. The 
oonrse of study is more difficult and prolonged, the methods 
of examination necessary to successful diagnosis and treat¬ 
ment are more laborious and costly, and the competition 
keener than ever before. Modem methods have advanced so 
far that it is no longer possible for the general practitioner, 
however energetic, however capable, to carry out for himself 
aU the investigations needful for diagnosis in certain cases. 
Medicine is at last, we hope, becoming a science as well as 
an art. 

[Mr. Grimsdale then touched oh the injury to the progress 
of scientific medicine which has been threatened by the 
passing of the National Insurance Act. He analysed the 
resistance of the medical profession, and showed that it has 
not been in their own interests mainly that medical 
men have joined together, but in the interests of their 
patients and of the whole future of medicine. In 
order to explain the fundamental objections of the 
profession to certain features of the Act he traced back 
the history of “club practice” to its beginnings, and 
pointed out the most conspicuous defects of the contract 
system.] 


MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL. 

INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS BY W. S. LAZARUS-BARLOW, 
M.D. CANTAB. 

After speaking on the honour done to the hospital during 
the past year by the visit of Her Majesty the Queen, Dr. 
Lazarus-Barlow referred to some of the more striking pro¬ 
perties of bacteria, radium radiations, and enzymes as 
illustrative of the “genius of the infinitely little.” He 
pointed out that the very magnitude of the results ensuing 
from bacterial and enzymic action, for example, frequently 
obscured recognition of the specific characters of the agents 
themselves. And yet it was owing to the due perform¬ 
ance of its functions by each of the ultimate particles that 
the final result was due. The living organism in its micro- 
Lilliputian world, has its special form, its special life-history, 
its special foods, its special products. We can recognise 
these by observing the organisms in their myriads in culture 
tube or hanging drop or stained film. But what is true of 
the colony is true of the individual, and that diphtheria 
bacilli cause diphtheria, or that typhoid bacilli cause enteric 
fever, or that yeast “raises” bread depends upon the fact 
that each individual of the myriads concerned plays its 
little part to perfection. In the case of radium radia¬ 
tion, he mentioned the recent discoveries of their 
action on various biological tissues and fluids and particu¬ 
larly on bacteria which are rapidly destroyed by them. 
Since bacteria are destroyed by the a and p radiations more 
rapidly than the cells of the body, he foreshadowed the 
utilisation of radium in the treatment of bacterial diseases 
as well as in the treatment of cancer. The last of the 
infinitely little ones to which Dr. Lazarus-Barlow referred 
was the group of the so-called enzymes, which bring about 
the coagulation of blood, the curdling of milk, the breaking- 
up of fats, the conversion of starch into sugar for animal 
and vegetable, the digestion of meat, the germination of 
the seed. In many ways they are the most mysterious 
agencies with which you will be brought into contact in 
your studies. Of their constitution nothing is known beyond 
the fact that they are chemical and non-living, though 
always owing their existence to the metabolism of living 
animal or vegetable cells. They have never been isolated 
in pure form, their activity is bound by a small range 
of temperature, they are highly susceptible to minute 
variations of mineral salts, they can be dried without 
loss of potency. Their action almost seems to be infinite, 
for they produce immense changes when present in minute 
quantity—how minute we know not. With their aid the life 
of every living thing is carried on, and without their aid this 
earth would be as sterile as the moon. We cannot weigh 
them, nor see them ; what we weigh or see is some inert 
substance entangled with them. But of nothing in Nature 
is it more true to say “by their fruits ye shall know them.” 
He concluded with an appeal to the students to follow in 
the steps of past practitioners of the healing art who mani¬ 
fested the “genius of the infinitely little ” by doing their 
duty always. Thus they would assist in maintaining the 
high reputation for honour and beneficence which is so 
liberally accorded to the medical profession by the public. 


Medical Sickness and Accident Society.— 

The usual monthly meeting of the executive committee of 
the Medical Sickness, Annuity, and Life Assurance 
Society, was held at 429, Strand, London, W.O., on 
Sept. 20th. The accounts presented showed that the 
claims in August were slightly below the expectation, 
and it is hoped that there will be a still further decrease 
in this department during the autumn. There are 
60 oases of permanent disablement now on the society’s 
books, and these alone account for nearly £6000 per annum 
in sickness benefit which will continue until age 66 or 
death previous to that age. It was reported to this meeting 
that a grant of money had been made to the widow of a 
deceased member by the Royal Medical Benevolent Fund, 
to which the society subscribes 100 guineas per annum ; also 
that a son of a deceased member was elected to a founda¬ 
tion scholarship at Epsom College, to which also is sub¬ 
scribed 100 guineas a year, showing that the advantages of 
membership do not end with the member himself. For 
prospectus and all further information application may be 
made to Mr. Bertram Sutton, secretary, Medical Sickness 
and Accident Society, 33, Chancery-lane, London, W.C. 
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ACUTE ANTERIOR POLIOMYELITIS: 

AN ACCOUNT OF RECENT IMPORTANT EXPERI¬ 
MENTAL AND EPIDEMIOLOGICAL INVESTI¬ 
GATIONS IN SWEDEN. 

By W. H. TRETHOWAN, M.B., B.S. Lond., 

ASSISTANT IK THE ORTHOPAEDIC DEPARTMENT, LATE RESIDENT 
SURGICAL OFFICER, GUY’S HOSPITAL, LONDON. 


The continually increasing - tendency of anterior polio¬ 
myelitis to manifest itself epidemically is vividly exemplified 
by the great outbreak which began in Sweden last year, and 
continuing during the present year with doubled severity, 
has already far exceeded in magnitude any other known 
epidemic. During the year 1911, 3840 cases were recognised, 
and from January to the middle of August of the present 
year further cases to the number of 1458 have been reported. 
As the population of Sweden is 5,500,000, the seriousness of 
the outbreak is apparent. The severity of the epidemic 
necessitated the institution of experimental and epidemio¬ 
logical researches and the organisation of special hospitals 
for the treatment both of acute cases and of the resulting 
paralyses. From the results of these provisional measures 
much valuable information is now available. The following 
notes are the results of personal inquiries and of a study of 
various local reports. 

During the last 20 or 30 years epidemics have occurred in 
many parts of the world ; but it is more especially since the 
year 1905 that individual outbreaks have attained any great 
dimensions. Reports are available of considerable epidemics 
in Norway and Sweden, 1905 and 1906 ; New York, 1907 ; 
Massachusetts, 1907, 1908, 1909, and 1910 ; and Germany, 
1909. Great Britain, relatively to the population, hitherto 
has been very lightly affected by the epidemic disease, 
although sporadic cases are not infrequent. The principal 
outbreaks have been those in Devon and Cornwall in 1911, 
154 cases; and in the Midlands in 1910, 75 cases. The 
opinion is held by many medical men, both in England and 
abroad, that outbreaks of epidemic anterior poliomyelitis 
will continue to increase in frequency and intensity in the 
near future. 

The two most serious features of epidemic poliomyelitis 
are its rate of mortality and its capacity for the production 
of permanent invalidity. The mortality rate varies within 
wide limits in different epidemics and in different districts, 
and is especially high in the cases of adolescents and adults, 
apart from the fact that the latter are so much more liable 
to attack during epidemics than sporadically. While much 
of the extensive paralysis characteristic of the acute stage 
of the more severe types of the disease eventually disappears, 
and a considerable number of cases improve so much that 
no really important deficiency in motor power remains, yet 
few become so completely well as to show absolutely no 
trace of permanent paralysis, and many attain no better 
state than that of being more or less permanent invalids. 

In previous years Sweden has been visited by several small 
local outbreaks ; but in 1905 in Norway and Sweden occurred 
the well-known epidemic, consisting in Sweden alone of 
1199 cases, and affecting the whole of that country. This 
epidemic was the largest hitherto recognised anywhere, and 
its investigation by Wickman did much to elucidate the 
subject of poliomyelitis. The study of this outbreak led to a 
recognition of the abortive and meningeal types, and to a 
general reclassification, from the clinical aspect, of the various 
forms of the disease ; to the appreciation of the probable im¬ 
portance of abortive cases and healthy carriers of infection in 
spreading the disease ; and to the suspicion of the con¬ 
tagiousness of the affection. During the years subsequent to 
this epidemic smaller outbreaks occurred from time to time ; 
but the incidence of the disease gradually decreased until the 
late spring of 1911, when a rapid increase began to take 
place. Thereupon the epidemic rapidly progressed, and in 
September alone, the worst month, nearly 1100 cases were 
reported. In the winter, as usual in epidemic poliomyelitis, 
the severity lessened, and continued in moderate degree 
until June of the present year, when another exacerbation 
took place, and the epidemic became once more very severe ; 
so much so, that in July and August twice or three times as 
many cases occurred as in the corresponding months of last 
year. Thus during the last 20 months considerably more 
than 5000 cases have been recognised. Granting that the 


great interest in this disease shown of late years by both 
the medical profession and general public in Sweden has 
accounted for the recognition and inclusion in the figures 
for the epidemic of 1911-12 of many so-called abortive 
cases, the diagnosis of which would not otherwise have 
been made but for their association in the epidemic with the 
clinically more obvious types of the disease, yet the figures 
given below show an enormous absolute increase of cases in 
1911-12, as compared with the epidemic of 1905, since 
60 per cent, or more of all the reported cases have been 
of the paralytic type. 

Statistics for the whole of Sweden are not yet available, 
but from One county alone, that most severely affected, and 
with a population of 216,000, 1065 cases are reported for the 
year 1911. Interesting details of age, paialysis, and mortality 
incidence in this series of cases are apparent from the 
following statistics :— 


Ago. 

Total cases. 

Per¬ 

centage 

mortality. 

Percentage 
of cases 
with 

paralysis. 

Percentage 
of cases 
with 

continued 

paralysis. 

Percentage 
of cases 
with severe 
continued 
paralysis.. 

Up to 3 years ... 

162 

14 

78 

36 

30 

3 to 6 . 

217 

6 

61 

29 

17 

6 to 9 . 

157 

8 

57 

27 

17 

9 to 12 . 

120 

12 

54 

22 

10 

12 to 15 „ ... 

79 

9 

51 

22 

13 

15 to 30 . 

242 

17 

65 

22 

9 

Over 30 years... 

75 

17 

49 

11 

4 

Unknown. 

13 

— 

— 

— 

— 


1065 

12 

'61 

25 

15 


By paralysis in the. above table is meant all cases 
exhibiting paralysis in the acute stage of the illness; by 
continued paralysis thqse showing paralysis several months 
after the illness ; and by severe continued paralysis those 
afflicted to such a degree that the wage-earning capacity 
must be materially, diminished,, or, in children, a corre¬ 
sponding functional defect. That the figures for the younger 
children arc relatively higher is probably due to the difficulty 
in recognising abortive cases among those so young. 

The deaths—total 124—occurred as follows : 14 on the 
first or second days, 13 on the third or fourth days, 34 on the 
fifth to seventh days, 26 in the.second week, 6 in the third 
week, 7 later than the third week, and the remaining 24 
unknown. Death in the early st^ge was, as a rule, due to 
paralysis of the respiratory muscles ; ip the later stages to 
pneumonia. The distribution of the paralyses in 157 of the 
severe continued cases was : . 


One lower limb . 

. 47 

One arm and one lower limb .. 

9 

Both lower limbs. 

. Jl 

Three limbe . 

8 

One arm. 

. 25 

All limbs!. 

. 5 

Both arms . 

. 9 

Leg and foot. .. 

. 17 


The epidemic began in this county in the latter half of 
June, 1911, and gradually increased until the end of 
August; it then steadily decreased, and became extinct in 
March, 1912. The distribution in families, as far as known, 
occurred thus: 

Cases in each family ... 1 ... 2 ... 3 ... 4 ... 5 ... 6 7 ... 8 
Number of families ... 456 ... 93 ... 46 ... 21 ... 8 ... 2 ... 1 ... 2 

In 31 families two to four cases occurred. on the same day. 
During the present year only 21 cases have been recognised 
in this county, which was so devastated last year, and which 
is about 100 miles long and 50 wide. 

A more general survey of the epidemic as it affected five 
other counties, in which it was severe, and including ip 
these alone another 1200 cases, presents some points of 
interest on account of the varied experiences in the several 
counties. The mortality was found to vary from 10 to 26 per 
cent. ; abortive cases formed from 33 to 50 per cent, of. the 
total ; and paralysis was permanent in 12 to 45 per cent, of 
those surviving. It was a general experience to find the 
cases grouped together, forming larger or smaller foci* 
with smaller groupings within these, and with spreading 
occurring in a radial direction from these centres. The. 
separate outbreaks occurred in most mysterious and varying 
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ways. In many cases it was quite impossible to show any 
connexion between new outbreaks and those previously 
existing. In some places the infection seemed to have 
followed the railway and high roads, but in other districts 
no such . tendency seemed to exist; even though it 
might be supposed to have been brought to a district 
by the railway, yet Within such a district a branching 
railway system seemed not further to assist in the distri¬ 
bution. Contact • infection, while serving to explain the 
occurrence within families, and at times within small 
communities, absolutely failed to explain the origin of the 
more distant and separated outbreaks. The epidemic very 
frequently showed a violent tendency to attack small isolated 
villages in wooded country, while sparing larger industrial 
centres in whioh housing was cramped and sanitation 
unsound. At times solitary cases would occur and not be 
followed by new cases, although isolation might be defective ; 
in other places connexion between the different cases could 
not be shown, and it was noted that persons who appeared 
most likely to be infected escaped, while others in the near 
surroundings were attacked. No infection through milk or 
dead matter could be traced. Gases occurring by direct 
contact and through the agency of healthy intermediary 
persons were noticed, but on the whole direct contact 
infection was very much less common, and in many places 
rare. It occurred on many occasions that families with many 
children were visited by the epidemic, but as a rule with only 
one case resulting in the family, in spite of deficient isola¬ 
tion and disinfection ; on the other hand, in other places 
many. members of the same family sickened, and all who 
came in contact with the patient were attacked. The trans¬ 
mission from one family to another in places could not be 
traced; in others it was obvious, hut always by the inter¬ 
mediation of healthy people ; in still a few other districts 
the possibility of direct transmission existed. Transmission 
through schools waSi very infrequent and in public institu¬ 
tions for children practically no cases occurred. 

It was noted how much the spread of anterior polio¬ 
myelitis differed from that of the more common infectious 
diseases, in which the source of origin can be so frequently 
recognised, and in which direct transmission is usual, and 
to explain the difference it is assumed that man in general is 
rather immune to poliomyelitis, and that the explanation of 
the variability of the occurrence of the epidemic in different 
districts possibly is to be found in this immunity, and in the 
changing virulence of the virus. It was noted also that in 
anterior poliomyelitis the contagiousness seemed to be 
greatest in the period of incubation, given as being one t6 
one and a half weeks, and in the earliest days of the illness, 
and that abortive cases were rather contagious, while the 
developed cases, as opposed to the more common infectious 
fevers, shqwed little or no tendency to spread the infection. 
Again, the early isolation, of the cases and the disinfection 
of the houses, usually efficacious in diphtheria and scarlet 
fever, have not shown the same effect in checking the 
disease, although these prophylactic measures were always 
undertaken immediately after the case became known, and 
although the general public have frequently done their 
utmost in assisting the isolating measures, and been par¬ 
ticularly anxious to avoid contact with persons from districts 
where the disease was active. 

As regards the physical conditions obtaining in the 
affected areas, in addition to the proclivity of the epidemic 
to attack remote villages in woodland districts, it has been 
observed that the outbreak . generally appeared in dry 
positions, while marshy districts remained free ; in some 
places it- quite ceased after a few days of frost and snow. 
Those chiefly attacked in the country were the families of 
small fanners and labourers; While it is maintained in some 
directions that the affectionwas largely a proletarian disease, 
and was usually associated with conditions of. severely con¬ 
gested housing of the poor and with other sanitary 
deficiencies, and that also personal hygiene in the affected 
parts was perhaps even lower than that usually obtaining 
among the working classes, yet the experience in other 
districts was quite the reverse. In the latter it was found 
that the ♦ great majority of homes affected by the epidemic 
were, in hygienic respects, well conducted; again,.in other 
districts congestion and. bad hygiene definitely did not further 
the spread of the infection* 

Mach variation occurred also in the clinical manifesta¬ 
tions appearing in different districts.. The more constant 


initial symptoms were fever, apathy, rigidity of the neck, 
more or less severe pain in various parts of the body, 
general.hyperacsthesia, headache, and sweating; catarrhal 
symptoms, especially bronchitis, were rare ; slight gastro- 1 
intestinal symptoms were fairly common. Frequently 
noticed as a first sign of the illness were pain and tender¬ 
ness in the throat and neck. At first this was purely sub¬ 
jective, and nothing objective could be determined ; later 
occurred a fulness in the neck with swelling of the tonsils 
and pharynx, but without membrane formation or catarrhal 
changes ; the mucous membrane of the pharynx was dry, 
glossy, and of cyanotic hue, depending on a stasis which 
probably arose as the result of the inflamed lymphatic 
tissues, or of the rigid neck muscles exercising pressure on 
the cervical veins and lymphatics. Abortive cases usually 
gave the picture of a general infection, at times also with 
rigidity of the neck, gastro-intestinal symptoms, pain in the 
body and limbs, and diminished reflexes. 

In the majority of fatal cases death resulted from paralysis 
of the muscles of respiration, occurring in many cases in the 
course of an ascending, or Landry, type ; in others there 
was earlier paralysis of respiration, and in some it occurred 
so early that no other paralysis was apparent. 

In treatment urotropine was extensively used in the earlier 
stages of the illness. Various opinions exist as to its efficacy. 
On the one hand, it is held that the drug neither appears to 
prevent the onset of paralysis nor hastens the recovery of 
already diminished functional power. As opposed to this 
view, several observers think urotropine has a favourable' 
influence in the avoidance of paralysis if given in large doses 
in the very earliest stages of the acute disease, but otherwise 
has no effect on the course of the illness. Peroxide of 
hydrogen preparations were extensively used for the dis¬ 
infection of the nasal and pharyngeal cavities. 

The prophylactic measures consisted in sending the 
patient, whenever possible, to an infectious diseases hos¬ 
pital, and it was necessary to improvise many such institu¬ 
tions ; here the patients stayed for four weeks from the 
date of onset of the illness. It is believed that, for practical 
purposes, the patient need not be considered infective after 
this time has elapsed. The patient’s home was radically 
disinfected as soon as possible; in some cases, when the 
necessity arose, in the middle of the night. The infected 
family was isolated for two or three weeks. In those cases 
where the patient could not be sent to an isolation hospital 
a nurse was stationed in the house, and the whole family 
. and premises isolated ; the nurse not only watched the 
cases and carried out the disinfecting measures, but also 
looked to the personal hygiene and sanitary arrangements 
of the family. In such infected families both patients and 
healthy members were treated with urotropine and naso¬ 
pharyngeal antiseptics. These measures were considered to 
have some success, and severe outbreaks were often quickly 
suppressed. All unnecessary meetings of the people, such 
as dances, feasts, markets, and schools, were prohibited, and 
in places even the assizes were postponed. 

It is considered that the transmission of epidemic polio¬ 
myelitis is only apparently different from that of the more 
common infectious fevers, if the existence Of a rather 
general immunity in man be granted. A direct transmission 
occurs from person to person, but a susceptible individual 
is met with only in relatively exceptional cases, and usually 
only after the infection has been transmitted through one or 
more healthy members in the series. If so many people can 
carry the infection without becoming ill, it tends to explain 
the apparent ineflicacy of measures which aim at isolating 
only the patient. Since those healthy members of the 
patient's family who remain at home are, as regards 
carrying the infection, as dangerous as the patient himself, 
it follows that the whole infected family must be isolated 
and observed before contact with others is allowed. 

The first general administrative measure taken in the effort 
to combat the epidemic was a free Circularising of “ informa¬ 
tion and advice ” throughout the cbitntry, giving a short 
account, of the disease, and of the essential prophylactic 
methods; also the bacteriological department of the State 
medical institute, under the control of Professor A. 
Pettersson, was corhmissioned to institute extensive experi¬ 
mental investigations. Later in the year arose the question 
of the treatment of cases with permanent paralysis. Many 
• patients were in need of special orthopaedic treatment during 
the lengthy stage of repair following the acute illness. 
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Having been discharged early from the isolation hospitals, 
the majority lay at home without treatment, as it was quite 
impossible to keep them for the necessary length of time in 
the ordinary provincial hospitals. Considering how critical 
this repair stage was, with regard to the origin of con¬ 
tractures and the production of permanent invalidity, and 
how important it was that the patient should remain under 
medical care, it was thought advisable to issue circulars to 
all medical men, inviting them to direct their attention to 
this matter. In this circular was emphasised the simplicity 
and value of early treatment in the prevention of contrac¬ 
tures, that invalidity was much less the direct result of the 
paralyses than of these preventable multiple contractures, 
and that the utility of the affected individual to the 
community on the one hand, or his complete incapacity 
as a wage-earner on the other, depended largely on 
his power of independent movement, If those more 
severely affected could remain for sufficient time under 
medical care, it would not be difficult to prevent, at first by 
the simplest massage and gymnastic movements, and later 
by more or less provisional apparatus, the origin of such 
disastrous contractures. 

Early in 1912 two orthopedic surgeons were sent into the 
most affected districts to investigate all cases of permanent 
paralysis and to collect information relative to the proposed 
organisation of special hospitals. Two such provisional 
institutions, each with 60 beds, were established for ten 
months only, beginning in March, 1912, to treat severe 
paralytic cases ; in July it was found necessary to increase 
the capacity of each to 100 beds. In one of these hospitals 
230 cases had been treated during the first six months. A 
more detailed description of the special orthopaedic work in 
these provisional paralytic hospitals and an account of their 
administration must for the present be omitted. The con¬ 
tinuation of the necessary orthopaadic treatment after the 
close of the year 1912 will be provided for by the reorganisa¬ 
tion of the existing cripple schools, and by the addition to 
these of a large out-patient department and also accommoda¬ 
tion for in-patients. 

No experimental investigations of anterior poliomyelitis 
had previously been made in Sweden. Professor Pettersson 
has been assisted in his work by Dr. K. Kling and Dr. W. 
Wernstedt, and to these observers the writer is indebted for 
permission to give an account of their important results, 
which, hitherto in great part unpublished, were communi¬ 
cated in detail to the Fifteenth International Congress on 
Hygiene and Demography at Washington, Sept. 23rd to 28th, 
1912. With these, as with other experimenters, cultural 
methods were negative, and the investigations were mostly 
made by inoculation of monkeys. The main object of the 
research was the determination of the means of communica¬ 
tion of the disease in man, the seats of entrance and exit 
of the virus, and the cause of variability in its degree of 
infectivity. 

The infectivity of poliomyelitis had already been 
established. With the discovery of abortive cases, multiple 
cases in houses, mid propagation through the agency of 
schools, epidemiologists had assumed direct transmission 
from person to person as the principal means of infection, 
and had supposed also transmission by healthy persons or 
carriers in the explanation of the occurrence of cases in 
spots apparently isolated from the main epidemic centres. 
Neutralisation-inoculation tests had confirmed the nature of 
abortive cases, but the evidence of the existence of the 
healthy intermediary was only circumstantial. Gastro¬ 
intestinal symptoms in the acute stage, and post-mortem 
appearances in fatal cases, suggested the intestine as the 
seat of entrance of the virus, but the naso-pharyngeal region 
was considered to be of greater importance in this respect, 
although animal experiments pointed to the possibility of 
infection by both these routes. Again, the demonstration of 
the presence of the virus in the nasal and pharyngeal mucous 
membranes, and in the salivary and lymphatic glands 
connected therewith, in monkeys after intracerebral inocula¬ 
tion, and in man in fatal cases, suggested the naso-pharynx 
as a seat of exit. 

How, and to what extent, the patient himself, both in the 
acute and convalescent stages, transmitted the infection was 
unknown, as the secretions from the nose, mouth, pharynx, 
trachea, and intestine had hitherto not been shown to be 
infective. Many investigators had repeatedly endeavoured 
to demonstrate the infectivity of these secretions, but had 


completely failed in the attempt. Kling, Pettersson, and 
Wernstedt first investigated these secretions in two series of 
acute cates. The first series consisted of 14 fatal cases, 
examined immediately after death. The secretion collected 
from the naso-pharynx was infective in 7 cases out of 11 
examined, that of the trachea in 8 out of 10, and of the 
small intestine in 8 out of 11 cases. The second series con* 
sisted of 12 cases of various degrees of severity, and in 
which the clinical diagnosis was certain, examined in the 
acute stage during life. The tracheal secretion was not- 
examined because of the difficulty in obtaining it, and the 
large intestine was investigated by rectal saline wash-out 
instead of the ileum. The nasopharyngeal secretion was* 
found to be infective in 7 cases out of 12 examined, and 
that of the large intestine in 8 out of 11 cases. Thus, in 
one fatal case and in one living patient no secretion could 
be found to be infective, but in the remaining 24 out of the- 
total 26 acute cases the virus was shown to be present in at 
least one secretion in each case. Considering that the infec¬ 
tion of a monkey with poliomyelitis can be notoriously 
difficult, the investigators conclude that all such secretions 
in the acute stage are infective. 

After investigating the secretions of people who had died 
from acute poliomyelitis and of patients who were acutely ill, 
two series of abortive oases were examined. In one series 
the cases had been in the immediate vicinity of patients at 
the time acutely affected with the paralytic type of the- 
disease. Of three families, in each of which existed another 
member suffering from the paralytic type, two possessed 
each 2 abortive oases, and the third family, 1; the naso¬ 
pharyngeal secretion of one abortive case in each family was 
examined and shown to be infective. The other series con¬ 
sisted of abortive cases which, as far as could be ascertained, 
bad had no contact with cases of the paralytic type. Of 
three families the first possessed 4 abortive cases. The naso¬ 
pharyngeal secretions of all four were examined, but only 
one could be shown to be infective; the remaining two 
families had each one abortive case, and the nasopharyngeal 
secretion of each was infective. Similar investigations 
were then carried out on absolutely healthy persons, who 
had recently been in the surroundings of cases acutely ill 
with the paralytic type. Six families were selected, each of 
which possessed one member suffering from the typical 
disease. The secretions of the naso-pharynx and large 
intestine were infective in 3 healthy members of each of 
two families, in 2 members of another family, and in 1 of 
each of the remaining three families. 

The important question of the length of time after the acute 
stage had elapsed during which the patient could possibly be a 
source of infection was elucidated by further investigations on 
the 9 survivors of the series of 12 cases mentioned above,, 
whose naso-pharyngeal and large intestine secretions had 
been examined in the acute stage. These patients wepe 
investigated on several occasions at varying intervals of time 
during the convalescent stage. The naso-pharyngeal secretion 
of one case was still infective seven months after the date 
of onset of the illness; both naso-pharyngeal and bowel 
secretions were infective in another case after five months ; 
three other cases after four months. In one case only could 
neither secretion be shown to be infective after the short 
interval of one month from the date of onset of the disease. 

The secretions were collected and examined by washing 
the mucous surfaces with normal saline solution, passing 
the washing so obtained through the Heim asbestos filter, 
and injecting simultaneously, in most cases large quantities^ 
50 to 150 cubic centimetres, into the peritoneal cavity of the 
monkey, and 1 to 2 cubic centimetres into one sciatic nerve. 
While previous experimenters had found it quite impossible 
to demonstrate the infectivity of these secretions, the 
Swedish investigators have had no difficulty whatever in 
making this important observation. They believe the 
explanation is to be found partly in the fact that large 
quantities of saline washing were injected, and partly in the 
use of the Heim filter, which, while efficiently separating off 
all adventitious micro-organisms, nevertheless seems not to 
hold up, or diminish in any way, the amount of the polio¬ 
myelitis virus in the solution, as, apparently, the more- 
general ly used filters, such as the Ber<efeld and Chamber- 
land, are disposed to do ; but the principal reason, they 
think, is that they have been able to secure a particularly 
virulent strain of the virus. 

These experimental results strongly support the theory of 
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direct transmission of poliomyelitis from one person to 
another. The patient himself in the acute stage is a potent 
source of infection, and he remains so during the con¬ 
valescent stage; three fatal cases of direct infection of 
nurses by patients acutely ill have been collected by Dr. A. 
Jesefson. The existence of carriers is now for the first time 
experimentally established, as is also the fact that both 
carriers and abortive cases are very much more numerous 
than the typically paralytic cases. Professor Pettersson 
suggests that poliomyelitis in its abortive form is a far 
commoner affection of childhood than hitherto suspected, 
and that there probably exists, more especially in the 
large towns, a non-malignant strain of virus in widespread 
distribution. Inoculation experiments show that suspected 
abortive cases may carry the infection, but do not prove 
that the illness is poliomyelitis ; for the latter the “ neutra¬ 
lisation test" is required. From the fact that carriers 
receive the virus upon their naso-pharyngeal muoous mem¬ 
branes from the external surroundings, probably by means of 
infective secretions, presumably the affected individuals have 
received the virus in the same way, and hence the view of 
the naso-pharyngeal seat of entrance of the infection receives 
strong support. 

While attaching far more importance to direct transmis¬ 
sion and to the nasopharynx as the seat of entrance, opinion 
in Sweden admits the possibility of indirect transmission of 
infection by insects and inanimate objects. Inoculation 
experiments with saline infusion of flies, caught by polio¬ 
myelitis patients in the epidemic wards, were negative, as 
were also those with fleas taken from houses wherein dwelt 
patients acutely ill with poliomyelitis or collected after 
parasitic existence on an infected monkey. On the other 
hand, Josef son produced experimental poliomyelitis with 
saline extracts of a handkerchief and embroidery work, 
which had been used by patients acutely ill, even after the 
material had been allowed to dry for some days before 
making the extract. These facts are in keeping with previous 
observations by other investigators, that the virus could be 
found in dust, and remain active after 31 days in sterile 
milk. The Swedish investigators think that fleas and other 
blood-sucking insects can be of importance in house 
epidemics, but play no great part in the production of 
extensive outbreaks. It is also considered that the frequency 
of the virus in the intestine is largely due to the swallowing 
of the infected naso-pharyngeal secretion. Flexner supports 
this view by proving the capacity of the virus to withstand 
the antiseptic action of the gastric juice. It follows that 
prophylactic measures, as well as being directed towards 
the naso-pharynx, must include the sterilisation of the 
patient's motions. Although convalescents remain infective 
eo long, yet evidences of great decrease in the virulence 
of the secretions occur early, and it is deemed sufficient 
to isolate the patient for two or three weeks after the acute 
stage is over. 

The pathological changes, both in the spinal cord in 
monkeys and in the structures regarded as the seats of 
entrance of the virus in human beings, have been closely 
studied. The spinal cords of fatal human cases have not 
bo often been examined by the Swedish investigators 
as those of monkeys, but the investigations made have 
shown the existence of the usually described charac¬ 
teristic changes: infiltration of the pia mater with mono¬ 
nuclear cells, collections of similar cells around the 
vessels of both white and grey matter, and both diffused 
and circumscribed cell-infiltrations in the grey matter; 
various stages of degeneration of the nerve cells ; and 
leuoocyte-neuronophagia, or infiltration of the nerve cells 
with polymorj/hontjclear and mononncleai (polyblast) cells. 
With these changes also went at times those less charac¬ 
teristic : hyperemia, haemorrhages, and oedema. 

This histological picture, in which cell-infiltration is the 
Boost characteristic change, and which is commonly seen in 
the spinal cord of a human being who has died as the result 
<ai poliomyelitis, can occur also in the infected monkey, 
and is named the infiltrative variety of change in contra¬ 
distinction to another type of change which is fonnd much 
more commonly in, and possibly is peculiar to, the infected 
monkey. I M this second type, the degenerative variety, the 
most characteristic feature observed is the degeneration of 
the nerve cells and not cell-infiltration, which is most often 
entirely absent. All degrees of degeneration of the nerve 
cell can be seen at different times, and most frequently there 


oo-exists with this nerve cell degeneration a marked altera¬ 
tion in the neuroglia cells, which become swollen, trans¬ 
parent, and with the glial cell processes indiscernible. 
Further, many of the degenerated nerve cells are seen to be 
surrounded by these altered glial cells, which seem to be 
eating their way into the nerve cell, just as an osteoclast cell 
erodes the surface of bone. This process Professor Pettersson 
describes as “neuroglia-neuronophagia” in contradistinction 
to the better-known 44 leuoocyte-neuronophagia 99 so often 
seen in association with the infiltrative variety. 

Because of the existence of this more degenerative type of 
histological change in the spinal cords of monkeys which 
have clinically shown undoubted symptoms of poliomyelitis, 
and on account of many facts, briefly referred to below, 
revealing the close association of this type of change with 
that of the more generally recognised infiltrative variety, 
these investigators believe that degenerative changes in the 
nerve cells, together with glial-cell hypertrophy and gUal- 
nettronophagia, are also as characteristic of the effect of the 
virus of poliomyelitis as are infiltration and leuoocyte- 
neuronophagia. As supporting this view, it has been noted 
that the same inoculable material may produce the 
infiltrative variety in one monkey and the degenerative in 
another. Again, emulsion of spinal cord from a fatal human 
case has often produced the degenerative variety in one 
monkey, while the secretion from a mucous surface has given 
infiltration and leuoocyte-neuronophagia in another monkey. 
Spinal cord emulsion from a monkey showing only the 
degenerative variety can produce infiltration and leuoocyte- 
neuronophagia when inoculated into a control monkey, and, 
as a rule, “passage virus" always tends to produce the 
infiltrative change. Some microscopical sections of spinal 
cord have shown infiltrative changes, but accompanied by 
glial-cell neuronophagia instead of by leucocyte-neurono- 
phagia. It has also been noted that the inoculation of 
secretion collected in the acute stage from a human being 
affected with the disease gave the infiltrative variety, while 
that collected some months later from the now convalescent 
patient gave the degenerative type. The cords of monkeys 
inoculated with secretions from abortive and convalescent 
cases and from carriers almost always present the 
degenerative picture, while those from monkeys inoculated 
with secretions from acute cases or from the spinal cords of 
fatal cases, although in many instances revealing the 
degenerative variety, yet in a large proportion show the 
infiltrative type. 

The clinical picture most often presented by monkeys 
infected with poliomyelitis is that of general muscular 
weakness with paresis, rather than one of local flaocid 
paralyses. The former condition is almost always 
associated with the degenerative variety of changes in 
the spinal cord, and this association frequently results from 
inoculation with secretions from abortive and convalescent 
cases and from carriers, and is probably significant of a 
diminished virulence. On the other hand, the condition of 
local flaccid paralyses more often follows the inoculation of 
secretions from acute cases, is frequently accompanied by 
the infiltrative change, and is, perhaps, the expression of a 
higher degree of virulence of the virus. 

Much difference of opinion has hitherto existed as to the 
explanation of the pathological processes occurring in the 
spinal cord in anterior poliomyelitis, especially in regard to 
the structural elements primarily or principally attacked by 
the virus. On the one hand, Charcot believed that the 
nerve cells were primarily affected. Later, Leaner and von 
Wiesner held that degeneration of the nerve-cells always 
preceded the cellular infiltration. Still other observers 
consider that the products of degeneration of the nerve 
cells produce the round-celled infiltration. On the other 
hand, Strauss, Wickman, and others think that the virus 
acts on the vessels of the spinal cord, and the resulting 
infiltration brings about secondary nutritional changes, and 
eventually degeneration, in the nerve cells. The Swedish 
observers agree with Wickman, that in man considerable 
infiltration can occur with only the slightest signs of nerve 
cell degeneration. In monkeys, however, with the cellnlar 
infiltration there always exists marked degeneration of the 
nerve cells. Again, since cellular infiltration is so frequently 
absent, it is obvious that the virus can directly act 
on the nerve cells and cause their degeneration, and 
thus it cannot be held that the products of cell degeneration 
produce a secondary cell-infiltration. Therefore they believe 
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.the virus can act directly on both vessels and nerve cells, 
.producing definite pathological alterations in each, thej one 
or the other effect preponderating. The action of the 
neuroglia cells on the motor nerve cells in glial-neuronophagia 
is possibly the result of an enzyme aotion, and thus prob¬ 
ably different from the ordinary phagocytic activity of the 
mononuclear polyblasts in the leucocyte-neuronophagia. 

; Histological researches upon the tonsils, submaxillary 
salivary glands, trachea, intestine, and mesenteric glands, 
in fatal cases of poliomyelitis in man, showed in general a 
great prevalence of lymphoid tissue and infiltration with 
lymphoid cells. The investigators are disposed to believe 
these changes are pathological, and; due to the specific 
effect of the virus. Thus they do not agree with von Wieaner, 
,who suggests that it may be ipossible that persons possessing 
a tendency to hypertrophy of lymphatic tissues are prone to 
infection with poliomyelitis. They have noted in several 
.cases a desquamative catarrhal tracheitis, in which no poly¬ 
morphonuclear cells were present, but instead a marked 
infiltration with mononuclear lymphocytes, suggesting that 
.catarrhal inflammation in the air passages in poliomyelitis 
is a specific effect of the virus, and not due to secondary 
.infection. 

Dr. Wernstedt’s survey,of the geographical distribution of 
.the qutbreak of 1911, and his comparison of this .with the 
(topographical features presented ; by the well-known epidemic 
of 1905, have yielded useful information. The epidemic 
.tyegan early in April, 1911, simultaneously in four districts 
.situated widely apart ; three of these were in the country in 
the north of Sweden and the fourth in Stockholm. It has 
.'keen impossible to establish any common source of infection 
from which these centres developed, and it is believed that 
the infection had survived from year to year since 1905, and 
acquired a widespread distribution. From these four original 
focj the epidemic soon involved large parts of the interior of 
Northern, Central, and Southern Sweden, together with the 
counties of the eastern coast, but the southern and western 
counties were comparatively spared. The maximum number 
of cases per month occurred in September In 1911 many 
exceptions occurred to the general law that epidemic polio¬ 
myelitis prefers places lying far away from the populous 
centres. In 1905 only 7 per cent, of the cases occurred in 
the towns, and these only as scattered cases ; Stockholm, 
for example, only showed 10 cases. Hut in 1911 25 per 
cent, of the cases occurred in the towns, and Stockholm and 
Gothenburg, the two largest cities, produced 200 and 100 
cases respectively. A similar state of things obtained in 
many of the smaller towns. In Stockholm, although 
200 cases occurred in 1911, in the present year, up to 
.August 15tli, only 19 cases have been notified. A greater 
proportion of people have been attacked in the small and 
middle-sized towns than in the larger. Generally averaged, 
in 1911 the country districts and towns were affected in like 
degree, but in those areas more severely involved it was 
found that, just as in 1905, the disease attacked a greater 
number of people living in the country than in the towns, 
although the difference in favour of the townsfolk was con¬ 
siderably less than in the earlier epidemic. 

As regards general distribution, the cases were collected 
into four or five large foci which extended peripherally. The 
largest of these, beginning in June, eventually extended into 
.several counties, and embraced 1300 cases, but by the end of 
September had become quite extinguished in the town from 
which it originated, although continuing to extend actively at 
its periphery until December. T.he epidemic continues in 
1912 to involve new districts, while those affected so severely 
Jast year are being spared. . 

The following facts were revealed by a comparison of the 
topographical distribution of the main foci of the disease in 
the epidemics of 1905 and 1911. 1. All the districts adjoin¬ 

ing those most severely affected in 1906 were ravaged by the 
1911 epidemic. The greater part of the 1911 epidemic 
(Opcurred in such districts, although there were some 
scattered colleptions which lay apart from the sites of the 
great foe! of 1905. 2. Districts spared by the 1905 epidemic 
Ypreseverely affected by that of 1911,. which* in bum, spared 
thoqe ravaged in 1905. . 

. Some of the sites of the centres of 1905 were in 1911 
completely sqrrounded by areas in which the epidemic was 
very active, and yet they remained untouched. Some 
districts appear at tfie first sight to have been severely 
affected, by both epiderqips, but on closer examination the 


above facts are .found to hold in this case for the various 
subdivisions of such a district. Why the outbreak in one 
district seems to predispose the immediate neighbouring 
areas to an attack in a subsequent epidemic remains for the 
present unanswered. No tendency to biennial periodicity of 
occurrence in any one district, as was observed by Lovett 
and Richardson in their study of the Massachusetts epidemics 
of the years 1907-1910, could be detected. It appears from 
the above observations that districts which have once been 
severely/affected have all prospects of escaping another 
severe outbreak, even though many years may have elapsed. 

The exemption of the old centres during subsequent 
epidemic is explained on the supposition of the existence of 
a widespread acquired immunity, within these centres ; in 
other words, that almost the entire population in the district 
is immune, in spite of an interval of five years elapsing 
between.the two outbreaks, and in spite of the fact that in 
1905 relatively only a small proportion of the inhabitants in 
the most affected areas was attacked. This > assumption 
cannot be made merely on the fact that in such a large 
country as Sweden different areas are .involved in 
successive epidemics, but the intimate proximity of the 
areas respectively attacked in the two epidemics renders 
•it very probable. The experimental investigations above 
alluded to establish the opinion of Wickman, of' the 
extreme prevalency of abortive cases and healthy persons 
who carry the infection, and they make it certain that such 
carriers are, at the very lowest estimate, four or five times as 
numerous as cases showing definite paralyses. It follows 
from this that natural susceptibility to epidemic polio¬ 
myelitis must be ismall. Hence, according to Kling, 
IVttersson, and Wernstedt, there must live in such previously 
affected districts a very great number of people who either 
.have suffered from the abortive form of the disease, acquired 
at the epidemic’s previous visitation, or possess a natural 
immunity, as: evidenced by the frequency of carriers. The 
chief bearers of infection into such a previously affected area 
from surrounding districts where the disease is now rife are 
most probably these previously immunised adults. These, 
however, are naturally ill adapted to convey any virulent 
contagion to the children who, • having been born in 
the. interval between the epidemic manifestations, are 
presumably the least immunised individuals in this 
previously ravaged districts ; it can also be supposed 
that the children have to some extent inherited an 
immunity. It appears, therefore, that children and others 
who have not acquired an immunity .are less liable to be 
brought in contact with a virulent ami highly infective virus 
than those living in districts which have not previously 
experienced an epidemic. 

Guy’s Hospital, S.E. 
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The. relation to rheumatoid arthritis of . some focus of 
pyogenic infection is regarded in many cases as indisputable. 
Among the many sources, oral sepsis; undoubtedly holds the 
first place. Although a septic condition certainly pl&ys 
some part, it is often difficult to reconcile the. absence of 
rheumatoid arthritis in many conditions apparently favour¬ 
able to its production, conditions resembling in all respects 
those in which the joint affections have supervened. The 
present paper is the result of an attempt to reconcile this 
•anomaly. Although only a preliminary announcement, the 
results upon which it is based are so striking that publica¬ 
tion appeared to be fully justified. It is intended later to 
publish the results of observation of a larger number of 
cases. 

The failure of-alkalies to improve the joint affections in 
rheumatoid arthritis, although markedly successful in acute 
rheumatism, was noted by the earliest observers. It seemed 
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possible that the absence of hydrochloric acid in the gastric 
secretion of one class—hydrochloric acid being well known 
as a potent germicide—might explain the demarcation 
between cases with an apparently similar degree of pyogenic 
infection. This suggested as a line of investigation the 
examination of the stomach contents after the administration 
of a test-meal. 

Ten typical cases of chronic rheumatoid arthritis were 
selected. Ewald’s test-meal, consisting of a piece of dry 
toast with one pint of weak tea without either sugar or milk, 
was given fasting, and the stomach contents were removed 
by a Senorans evacuator one hour later. It will be observed 
from Table I. that in all cases the amount of free hydro¬ 
chloric acid and the digestive properties were markedly 
below normal, and in some cases almost entirely absent. In 
the absence of signs and symptoms malignant disease of the 
stomach could be.excluded. The existence of this feature 
constantly in nine cases justifies the expectation that it will be 
found in almost every case of rheumatoid arthritis similarly 
investigated. Apart from the circumstance that in many 
cases an obvious septic focus—e.g., carious teeth—is at 
"hand, the onvs probaytdi , the identification of the source 
of sepsis, does not appear to be essential, since oppor¬ 
tunities for the introduction of pyogenic micro-organisms 
into the body are manifold and insidious. It must be clearly 
understood, however, that it is not intended to suggest that 
the obvious source of infection should not be rigorously 
treated. The absence of hydrochloric acid, &c., also explains 
the frequency with which dyspepsia is encountered in cases 
of rheumatoid arthritis. The lines of treatment adopted as 
a natural sequence were to remedy the defect in the gastric 
secretion, and although these have only been employed for 
a short period of time, the results have so far been 
encouraging. This scheme of treatment, whilst it will if 
successful tend to destroy the cama Gausam, obviously will 
dot affect the results already existing from previous infection, 
and it is therefore advisable to employ in addition those 
methods which have previously been found to be of service. 

Treatment of any chronic condition is likely to produce 
deceptive results. On the one hand, the chronicity of the 
disease may be a bar to the efficiency of any treatment unless 
carried out for a prolonged period ; on the other hand, there 
is a tendency for sufferers to welcome a new treatment 
and to speak too optimistically of its effect. It is there¬ 
fore with caution that we have received the informa¬ 
tion that not only were the dyspeptic symptoms 
ameliorated, but that the articular pains had entirely, 
or to a large extent, disappeared*; and it is with 
deference that we mention these statements. In no 
case have we so far observed any evidence of diminution in 
the size of the joint swellings. In effect we do not wish to 
lay stress on the plan of treatment laid out below, but rather 
upon the striking character of the gastric secretions and the 
large field of possible treatment to be evolved by deduction. 
We have employed the following prescription :— 


R Ac. hydroeh. dil. m v. 

Glycerin, pepsin . m xx. 

01 . caryophylli. nt i. 

Tr. quillaiae . in xx. 

Aq. anisi . ad 1 

Sig. t.d.s. 


The oleum caryophylli is added as a carminative and a 
powerful antiseptic. In all cases the patient had undergone 
the routine methods of treatment—viz., administration of 
potassium iodide, guaiacol carbonate, cod-liver oil, with 
local applications of linimeqts, hot-air baths, electricity, 
removal of carious teeth, and so on, in most cases without 
marked improvement. We give brief histories of the cases 
investigated and tables of the chemical examinations made. 

Case 1.—Female, age<1 T>0. PAinful-swellings of elbows, wrists, and 
fingers of both hands for 12 months. No oral sepsis; all teeth extracted 
jome years ago. Administration of acid mixture Tor three weeks. She 
thinks she is “ a little better.” 

Case 2.—Female, aged 25. Joints of right hand, left elbow, and right 
wrist affected for three and a half years. All t he teet h, mostly carious, 
removed two years ago. Administration of arid mixture for one month, 
and she is “ convinced she is better.” 

Case 3. —Female, aged 23. Fusiform swellings of the fingers of both 
hands and wrists for two years. Has had all carious teeth extracted. 
Acid mixture administeretf for three weeks, and the patient stutes that 
the'* joint pains are improved.” ' 

Case 4 .— Male, aged 43. Fusiform swellings of both hands for 
18 months, wrists and elbows for nine months. Improved under 
guaiacol carbonate. Given the acid mixture fpr five weeks, an<V says he 
•* is slightly better.'* 


Case 5.—Male, aged 32. For last three years has had painful 
swellings of the joints of both hands, wrists, and right ankle. 

Case 6.— Female, aged 51. |Pain and stiffness in the feet for six 
months ; for five months pain and swelling in all the joints of both 
hands. I m pro veil on the usual treatment by guaiacol carbonate, Ac., 
but much more markedly during the last month on the acid mixture. 

Case 7.—Female, aged 32. Swelling of the wrists, fingers, and ankles 
for the last three and a half years. A few- carious teeth being treated at 
the present time. Has tried every form of treatment, including hotair, 
spas, and electricity, without improvement. Since taking the acid 
mixture for two months the movements and pain in the joints have 
improved. 

C'asf. 8. —Male, aged 35. For four years has been troubled with pain 
and swellings in the joints of the hands, and especially the right knee. 
After four weeks’ administration of the acid mixture, saj r s “the pains 
arc better.” 

Cask 9.— Male, aged 28. For two years had pain and swelling in 
left knee. No history of rheumatism. Five teeth were removed early 
in the disease. 

Case 10.—Female, aged 33. Has been troubled with painful swellings 
in several joints for the last year. Fluid taken from the knee was found 
to be steriie. Treatment with guaiacol carbonate, alkaline baths, Ac. 
Now taking the acid mixture with improvement. 

In the cases which have been examined no demonstrable 
gastric lesion was discovered on examination, yet the results 
obtained appear to indicate a pathological condition of the 
stomach in rheumatoid arthritis. The findings agree very 
closely with those found in such, conditions as chronic 
gastritis, achylia gastrica, anaemia, chronic pulmonary tuber¬ 
culosis, and some forms of chronic dyspepsia. It is in these 
cases that a careful and thorough examination of the gastric 
contents is of value, since it indicates the course of medical 
treatment that gives relief. 

In order that comparative results may be obtained it is 
essential that a definite technique be employed, and further, 
that the analysis should be carried out by one thoroughly 
accustomed to such work. The methods adopted in this 
investigation are those in use in the chemical pathology 
laboratory of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and are based 
upon the work of Willcort, Graham, and others. The results 
obtained after several years’ experience have been found to 
be accurate and to yield reliable data for diagnostic 
purposes. 

The following points were ascertained as far as the 
quantity of the gastric contents obtained would allow. 
1. The general appearance and microscopical characterSj 
including in some cases bacteriological examination. 2. The 
presence of free hydrochloric acid and organic acids. 
3. The total acidity. 4. The distribution of hydrochloric 
acid, whether as ( a ) free hydrochloric acid, ( b ) combined 
hydrochloric acid with proteins, &c., or (c) metallic hydro¬ 
chloric acid. 5. The ferment activity as judged by the 
action of rennin on milk. These observations are recorded 
in tabular form (Table I.), and the findings compared with 
those obtained in other pathological conditions of the 
stomach (Table II.). Before, however, dealing with these 
results, a few remarks with reference to the methods of 
analysis may be of value. 

The general appearance of the test meals and the micro 
scopical characters differed but little from the normal, so 
that more particular attention was paid to the chemical 
examination. The total acidity was estimated by titration 
with decinormal sodium hydrate in the presence of 
phenolphthalein as an indicator, and is recorded in per¬ 
centage* of hydrochloric acid. Free hydrochloric acid was 
in every instance tested for bv Topfer’s test (dimethyl- 
amido-azobenzene), Gunzberg’s test, and Congo rerl papers. 
The estimation of free hydrochloric acid was in some cases 
carried out by the use of Topfer’s reagent as an indicator, 
but the results were not satisfactory compared with the 
modified Yolhard method. The distribution of the hydro¬ 
chloric acid in the three fractions—viz., free hydrochloric 
acid, protein hydrochloric acid, and metallic hydrochloric 
acid was ascertained by the Yolhard process, particular 
attention being paid to’the physiologically active hydro¬ 
chloric acid. This active hydrochloric acid includes both 
the free and combined acid, and usually, though not alw ays, 
corresponds in amount with the total acidity value. The 
quantitative determination of this form is of great import¬ 
ance in various pathological conditions, blit more especially 
when considered in relation to the hydrochloric acid com*- 
bined with inorganic bases &s metallic salts i.e., the 
metallic hydrochloric acid. The ratio of the active acid to 
the inorganic chlorides has been recorded in the table, and 
will be referred to again later. lactic acid was tested for 
in every case and a rough estimate Of the quantity Of this 
and other organic acids present tvas ascertained By the 
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excess of the total acidity over the active hydrochloric acid. 
The rennin activity was estimated by the method described 
by Willcox. 

Taking the results recorded in Table I., we see that in 
almost every case examined certain well-marked changes are 
present. There is, however, one exception—namely, Case 5— 
and since this shows features quite apart from the others, it 
will be considered separately. The microscopical examina¬ 
tion does not reveal any points of great importance, unless 


hydrochloric acid was estimated it was found to be markedly 
diminished in amount, and in two cases to be completely 
absent. The mineral chlorides, on the other hand, were 
found to be increased, and this fact would point to a 
process of neutralisation of a portion of the active hydro- 
l chloric acid after secretion into the stomach. In con¬ 
sequence of this the ratio of the active hydrochloric 
I acid to the mineral chlorides is very low, and rarely 
1 exceeds 120. We have then evidence of the following 


Table I .—Rheumatoid Arthritis. 



o 

■n 

h 



Free hydro¬ 
chloric 
acki. 

£ 

Dimethyl acidity. 

Lactic acid. 

Free hydrochloric 
acid. 

Protein hydrochloric 
acid. 

Metallic hydrochloric 
acid. 

Total hydrochloric 
acid. 

Active hydrochloric 
acid. 

Katio of active 
hydrochloric acid to 
metallic hydro¬ 
chloric acid. 

>» 

i 

CJ 

•s| 

1* 

'o 

> 

Naked-eye 

appearance. 

Microscopical 

examination. 

Gunzberg. 

Tftpfer. 

1 

o 

u 

§ 

o 

! 

3 

= 

£ 

3 

« 


C.C. 






7 

7 . 


X 

7 . 

X 

7 

7 



1 

40 

Finely divided 
residue. 

A few motile 
organisms. 

+ 

+ 

+ 

0*159 

0*061 

+ 

0*009 

0*089 

0*08 

0*178 

0*098 

122:100 

Low. 

2 

140 

Three distinct 
layers. 

No abnormal 
elements. 

+ 

+ 

+ 

0*105 

— 

0 


— 

0*073 

0*107 

0*094 

130: 100 

>• 

3 

20 

Very small residue. 

Nil abnormal. 

+ 

+ 

+ 

0*197 

0*065 

0 


— 

0*189 

0*379 

0*199 

105:100 

,, 

4 

30 

ft 

*> 

+ 

+ 

+ 

0*127 

0*051 

+ 

0-0036 

0*113 

0*149 

0*266 

0*113 

77:100 

rt 

5 

75 

Finely divided 
residue. 

- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

0*240 

— 

+ 

0*029 

0*197 

0*029 

0*255 

0*226 

779:100 

Normal. 

6 

80 

Dark brown residue, 
very small. 


+ 

i + 

+ 

0*029 

0*0036 

0 

0*003 

0*031 

1 0*045 

0*080 

0*034 

76:100 

Low. 

7 

40 

Very small residue. 


+ 

+ 

+ 

0*083 

— 

0 

— 

— 

0*179 

0*262 

0*083 

46:100 

»* 

8 

10 

Dark residue. 

,, 

0 

0 

0 

1 0*09 

— 

+ 

0*00 

0*08 

— 

— 

0*08 

— 

— 

9 

20 

„ 

Motile organisms. 

+ 

+ 

+ 

0*105 


+ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Low. 

10 

30 

Very small residue. 

Many motile 
organisms. 

0 

0 

' 

0 

0*0474 

) 

0 

0*000 

0*045 

0*1095 

0*1545 

0*045 

41 : 100 

Very 

low. 


Table II .—Synopsis of Gastric Contents in Other Conditions. 




© 

*E 

1 . 



Free hydro¬ 
chloric 
acid. 

>> 

Dimethyl acidity. 

Lactic acid. 

o 

*E 

2 

o 

■E 

o 

3 

| 

o 

o 

— 

o 

*E 

£ 

o 

*E 

o 

— 

3 

Katio of active hydro¬ 
chloric acid to metallic 
hydrochloric acid. 


1 

Condition. 

Volume of g 
filtrate 

Naked-eye 
appearance. 

Microscopical 

examination. 

«| 

£ 

5 

£ 

£ 

a. 

:C 

E-t 

Congo red. 

'C 

3 

o 

H 

X 

9 

9 

& 

Jet 

3 

g 

P4 

•a -c 

o 

3 

j® 

|3 

3 

o 

E-t 

Is 

© 

o 

< 

I 

c 

c 

a* 

« 



c.c. 






1 

7. 


% 

7. 

7 

7 

% 




Normal. 

50 

Throe distinct 
layers. 

Nil abnormal. 

+ 

+ 

+ 

0*250 

0*10 

0 

0*02 

0*23 

0*07 

0*32 

0*25 

357 : lOOj 

Normal. 

1 

Chronic 

gastritis. 

40 

Finely divided 
residue. 

- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

0*18 

- 

0 

0*01 

0*17 

0*107 

0*25 

0-18 

178 : 100 

Low. 

2 

- 

130 

Large undigested 
residue. 

Organisms. 

0 

o 

0 

0*025 

— 

+ 

0*00 

0*015 

0*069 

0*084 

0*15 

217 : 100 


3 

ft 

40 

Undigested 

residue. 

— 

+ 

+ 

+ 

0*182 

— 


0*015 

0*176 

0*127 

0*313 

0*186 

154:100 

»* 

4 

»• 

30 

Very large residue. 

Squamous 
epithelial cells.; 


0 

0 

0*0766 

— 

0 

0*000 

0*084 

0*069 

0*153 

0*084 

120 : 100 

** 

5 

ft 

48 

Large residue with 
mucin. 

Nil abnormal. 

+ 

I + 

+ 

0*116 


0 

0*007 

0*109 

0*098 

i 0*215 

0*116 , 

118 : 100 

” 

6 


60 


r» 

+ 

+ 

+ 

0*193 

— 1 

0 

0*02 

0*153 

0*109 

0*284 

0*173 

160 : 100 

M 

7 

Carcinoma 
of stomach 

50 | 

»» 

Pus cells mucin. 

0 

0 

0 

0*076 

— 

+ 

0*00 

0*044 

0*142 

0*186 

0*044 

33:100 

Absent. 

8 

ft 

100 

Dark coloured 
residue. 

Many motile 
organisms. 

0 

0 

0 

0*080 

— 

+ 

0*00 

0*014 

0*124 

0*138 

0*014 

11 : 100 

H 

9 

It 

100 

Large residue. 

Many bacilli* 

0 

0 

0 

0*044 

— 

0 

0*00 

0*044 

0*211 

0*255 

0*044 | 

20: 100 

•t 

10 

Spondylitis 

deformans 

Small. 

Finely divided 
residue. 

A few organisms 
present. 

+ 

+ 

+ 

0*244 

0*193 

0 

0*021 

j 0*198 

0*062 

0.281 

0*219 | 

353: 100 

Normal. 


the presence of motile organisms may be considered a result 
of the diminution of the active hydrochloric acid. The 
occurrence of lactic acid in some instances is also in favour 
of this contention. The most striking facts are the diminu¬ 
tion of the active hydrochloric acid, and the lowered ferment 
activity. The low values for the active hydrochloric acid are 
reflected in the total acidity figures, and the amount of free 
hydrochloric acid present. In those cases where the free 


definite changes in the composition of the gastric secre¬ 
tion in nine cases illustrative of rheumatoid arthritis : 
( a) A diminution in the amount of free hydrochloric acid, 
and also the active hydrochloric acid ; (h) an excess of 
mineral chlorides pointing to a process of neutralisation * 
and ( c) a comparatively low ratio between the active hydro¬ 
chloric acid and the mineral chlorides. 

If we now turn our attention to Table II. it will be* 
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observed how closely in some respects the gastric analyses in 
rheumatoid arthritis resemble gastric carcinoma. In the 
absence of any symptoms pointing to such a lesion in any of 
our cases we are led to believe that some definite gastric 
changes must be present in the disease in question. 
Although this conclusion is drawn from only a comparatively 
few cases, we think the observations are sufficiently striking 
to warrant publication, and Jalso further work along these 
lines. These preliminary observations have been carried out 
with this object in view, and as the result of considerable 
experience in the reliability of the chemical analysis of the 
gakric contents for diagnostic purpose such work offers a 
promising field for investigation. To a certain extent con¬ 
firmation of the results is obtained by the fact that 
the patients obtain relief on treatment based on the 
analytical details. To further illustrate the value of 
this side of the problem reference may be made to 
the last case described in Table II. This was a 
case of spondylitis deformans, and it will be seen 
at once that the values given approach those normally 
found in the gastric contents removed after the standard 
test meal. Further, in some respects there is a resemblance 
between this case and Case 5 in Table I. In the latter case 
the results are so conflicting as to lead to the assumption 
that some error has occurred. With such limited data as 
are at present at our disposal it is difficult to make any 
definite statements as to the significance of the differences 
observed in individual cases. We hope at a later date to 
bring forward further evidence of the chemical changes in 
the gastric secretion in rheumatoid arthritis and allied 
diseases of the joints. 

We wish to express our indebtedness to Dr. A. E. Garrod 
and Mr. J. A. West for the use of their cases. 


A NOTE ON THE MATERIAL AND TECHNIC 
OF WIRE SUTURE OF BONE, 

WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE SUTURE 
OF THE PATELLA AND THE ADVANTAGES 
OF IRON WIRE. 

By ERNEST W. HEY GROVES, M.S. Lond., 
F.R.C.S. Eng., 

SENIOR DEMONSTRATOR OF ANATOMY, UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL. 


For some years past I have been much impressed with the 
superior advantages of iron wire over other metal wires in 
more common use for surgical operations. Recently several 
papers have appeared, to which I shall refer in detail later, 
pointing out the disadvantages of silver wire, but as these do 
not proceed to suggest any substitute I think it may be of 
interest to describe my experiences with iron wire. It is true 
that the subject is not of much importance in the operative 
treatment of fractures of the long bones, because all are agreed 
that these operations require something much more rigid and 
exact than “wiring." But nevertheless in the operations of 
excision of joints, arthrodesis, fractures of the patella and 
olecranon wire is still an important factor. And within 
late years the operation of treating large hernias by means 
of wire filigree has become quite common. So that it is 
still a matter that is worthy of attention as to which is the 
best material to use. I have said nothing about the use of 
wire for suturing of the soft parts, because this seems to 
me to haYe so little - value. ■ It has been - suggested and 
employed for the most part to bring together structures 
under great tension. The aponeurotic layers of the abdo¬ 
minal wall in old hernias are often closed by wire sutures. 
But the greater the tension, the more surely and more quickly 
will the wire sutures cut out from the soft tissues. But 
when used for the bones and joints or to form a protective 
lid over a hernial opening the matter is quite different. 
The wire holds the parts together until natural healing has 
occurred and then should remain in its place, where it tends 
to strengthen the part and to resist rupture in the event of 
any sudden strain. In fact, the wire has to act not so much 
as a suture as a splint. 

Before giving examples of the value of iron wire for this 
purpose I will briefly recount the objections that have been 
proved to exist against the more commonly used materials. 


First, then, as regards silver, the material which is probably 
more widely used than any other. It has long been known 
that fractures of the patella united by silver wire are apt to 
re-fracture. This is often due to the fact that the sutures- 
only grasp a thin shell of cancellous bone, but it has also- 
resulted from the fracture of the wire. But the fact that 
silver wire not only occasionally, but generally, becomes dis¬ 
integrated in the tissues has been conclusively proved by 
recent X ray photographs of the late results of the filigree 
operation for hernia. Riem 1 examined 11 cases that had 
been operated on by Professor Korte within an interval 
varying between five and eight years. These included 
8 inguinal, 2 ventral, 1 femoral, and 1 umbilical hemite- 
(one patient had an umbilical as well as an inguinal), 
and all of them had a large silver wire filigree used to close 
the gap in the deep muscles. In 7 of these patients a skiagram 
was taken ; in one a necropsy was obtained after death from 
cancer of the stomach, and in this way an accurate know¬ 
ledge of the fate of the wire filigree was obtained in nine 
cases.f In every patient the filigree was broken and distorted,, 
only one filigree having remained intact for five years—vi 2 . r 
that used for the inguinal operation in the patient with two- 
ruptures. In many cases the wire net had not only become 
torn but also much displaced, and sometimes loose frag¬ 
ments of wire could be seen at a distance from the 
original mass. All the patients described by Riem were 
elderly, and none of them had engaged in any laborious 
occupation after the operation. I take it that we could not 
have more convincing evidence than this that silver wire is 
very unreliable material for sutures. 

Yon Frisch a relates a very interesting case bearing upoa 
the same point. A woman, aged 56 years, came for treat¬ 
ment for chronic intestinal obstruction of some years’ stand¬ 
ing. At the age of 32 she had been operated on for a myoma 
and subsequently for a ventral hernia. At the operatiom 
performed for the relief of the obstruction it was found that 
silver-wire sutures had been used to close the hernial orifice. 
These had all ruptured, and the ends of the broken wires 
had protruded into the abdominal cavity, where they had 
caused dense masses of black adhesions between the omentum, 
mesentery, and small intestine. A piece of omentum removed 
was found by microscopical and chemical examination to be 
densely filled with particles of sulphide of silver. 

I have myself seen a necropsy on a man who had been 
operated on by the filigree method some years previously 
for an inguinal hernia, and who had died from cancer of the 
colon. A part of the silver wire had ruptured and projected 
through the parietal peritoneum, where it had caused an 
adhesive peritonitis. I ought to add that in the great 
majority of these hernia cases the filigree method has been 
perfectly satisfactory from a functional point of view, and I 
am merely quoting them here in order to demonstrate the 
maimer in which silver wire behaves in the tissues. 

Von Braun* has examined 12 cases of sutured patella by 
means of the X rays. In all of these except one the silver 
wire was ruptured ; in some a broken end appeared to be 
projecting into the joint cavity, and in others it had forced 
its way through the skin so that it had to be removed. Von 
Frisch, in commenting on these eases, comes to the follow¬ 
ing conclusions. Silver is rapidly sulphurised in the tissues, 
but a thick silver wire becomes quickly coated by a layer of 
sulphide so that the process does not penetrate very deeply 
into its substance. He considers that the wire is broken at 
the point where it is constantly bent by the muscular move¬ 
ments of the part. It is much better to use thick wire than 
several strands of fine wire. 

There is only one other kind of wire that is at all 
commonly used in surgery besides silver—viz., aluminium 
bronze. I have found this easy and satisfactory to work 
with, but I have been struck by the fact in animal 
experiments that the tissues in the neighbourhood of 
the wire are always discoloured by a green deposit which 
is no doubt a copper compound, and healing is always 
delayed or altogether absent in these green tissues. Con¬ 
sidering the poisonous nature of copper, I think that this is 


1 Riem : Ueber das Schicks&l der eingenJLhten Silberdrahtnetxen cum 
Verschuss von Bruchpforten, Archiv ftlr Kllnische Chirurgie, 1910, 
Band xciii., S. 973. 

* Yon Frisch: Ueber die Anwendung des Silberdrahtes in der 
Chirurgie, Ibid., 1912, Band xcvii., S. 831. 

* Von Braun: Ueber das Schicksal dee Silberdrahtes bei der offenen 
Naht der pebrochenen Patella* Beitrige zur Klinischen Chirurgie, 
Bandl., S. 38. 
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a sufficient reason for discarding this kind of wire, which one 
can the more readily do as it is but little stronger than 
.silver (7 : 5). 

In order to gain some accurate idea as to the actual 
strength of these various wires I have asked Professor Ferrier 
of the engineering department of the Bristol University to 
test some samples as to their breaking strain. He has very 
kindly done this, and he has also measured the diameter of 
each sample instead of merely assuming that the standard 
sizes are always of the same thickness. But unfortunately 
this inquiry is not so simple as one might have expected, 
for in the first place the so-called standard sizes vary so 
much in thickness; for example, a No. 18 wire varies 
between 152 and 196 units of cross sectional area; then the 
samples, especially of silver wire, vary so enormously in 
strength—e.g., a piece of No. 18 silver wire which ought 
according to its thickness in proportion to other samples 
have broken at a strain of 121 lb. actually broke at 79. But 
without going further afield into this technical subject I will 
merely give the breaking strain of samples of three kinds of 
wire which were of approximately the same size (i.e., they 
did not differ from one another by more than 0 001 in.), 
and which conformed to the general average strength of the 
material used. 


.Standard wire 
gauge. 

Diameter in 
inches. 

Breaking strain in pounds. 

Iron. 1 

1 

Aluminium- 

bronze. 

Silvor. 

No. 27 

0-018 

37-5 

28*5 

20-0 

24 

0 022 

50*0 

46-0 

31*0 


To put the matter in a simple way, the relative strength of 
the three wires is—iron 9, aluminium-bronze 7, and silver 5. 

I presume that the reason why iron wire has not been more 
extensively used in surgery is its liability to oxidation and the 


tissue, and both steel and iron plates of any size can be left 
for an indefinite time in the tissues without causing any 
ill effects. 

Three examples of the surgery of the knee-joint will serv e 
to illustrate some of the uses of iron wire. The first case is 
that of a fractured patella. The patient was a man aged 
40 years, who had broken his knee whilst playing tennis. 
The fracture was across the middle of the bone, the lower 
fragment being rather the smaller. The skiagram was taken 
two months after the accident. (Fig. 1.) The wire is placed 
as a single oval loop which only penetrates the bone on its 


Fig. 2. 



Diagram of the method of wiring the patella usually taught. 
a. The wire is inserted through two obliquely placed hole* 
in the two fragments so as not to encroach on the carti¬ 
laginous surface. As the fragments must l>c bored 
separately it is very difficult to place the holes exactly 
opposite "each other on the fractured surfaces, n, As the 
wire is drawn tight it kinks at the points where it emerges 
from the front surface, exercises traction on t he front of tne 
bone but not on the back. The arrows indicate the direc¬ 
tion of the forces which pull on the bone. It will be 
noticed that these will be met only by the anterior strand 
of wire, which will probably break or tear out at the sharp 
bends. Note that the wire ends must lie just under the 
skin. 


Fig. 1. 



Skiagram of a fractured patclia two months after wiring. 

Note the absence of any sharp turns or kinks in the loop of 
iron wire. The outlinc"of the patella and the line of fracture 
are emphasised by dotted lines. 

old-fashioned dread of the poisonous effects of a rusty nail. 
Hut of course this tendency can be overcome by plating the 
iron either w T ith tin or nickel, and, as a matter of fact, iron 
rust, apart from infective material, is quite harmless in the 


upper and lower margins just enough to prevent it slipping. 
The wire used was a No. 16 tin-plated iron wire with a 
breaking strain of over 300 lb. By putting in the suture in 
this way it can be tightened up so as to bring the fragments 
into tlie closest apposition, without any fear of cutting out 

Fig. 3. 



Diagram of the method of wiring the patclia by means of 
horizontal loop of wire, a. Two strands of wire arc intro¬ 
duced transversely so us to just grip the upper and lower 
margins of the hone, u, The ends of the wires are twisted 
together, the mere act of twisting pulling the fragments 
truly together. The wire ends will lie buried In fascia at the 
sides of the patella, away from the skin surface. 

of the friable bone. And, further, all sharp kinks in the 
wire are avoided, and there is not the least tendency to enter 
the joint cavity in placing the suture. 

Many text-books still describe the)nethod of passing one 
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or more wires vertically downwards, just avoiding the 
cartilaginous surfaces. This is a difficult manoeuvre, and 
it is almost impossible to place the holes in the two fragments 
so accurately opposite one another that the pieces of 
bone come truly together. Then such sutures tend when 
tightened to tilt the fragments, leaving a gap towards the 
joint. When the patient begins to bend the knee this 



The knee of a l>oy in whom an arthrodesis lias been done, the 
bones being tixed by stout iron wire. 


tilting is straightened out by the pull of the quadriceps 
above and the ligament below, and a loose junction results. 
Again, vertically placed sutures when tightened up must 
become sharply kinked at the upper and lower margins of 
the bone. If a strong wire is used in this way and then 
tightened it will cut its way through the cancellous tissue. 
If the wire is weak it will break at the kinked point. I do not 
think that anyone will dispute the accuracy of these state¬ 
ments either upon theoretical grounds or after trying the 
two methods. But unfortunately the method of vertical 
sutures is still so widely taught and practised that it seems 
worth while to emphasise the greater simplicity, accuracy, 
and strength of the horizontal circular wire. (Figs. 2 and 3.) 
One other method of fixing the broken patella need only be 
mentioned to be condemned. It has become the fashion 
lately to regard all methods of wiring fractures as old- 
fashioned and unreliable. In the case of the long 
bone this is probably true, but in the case of the 
l>atella it is not. Plates and screws have certain advan¬ 
tages when used for the shafts of long bones, for in 
dense bone it is possible to get a very firm grip for 
short screws. But in the patella there is no dense bone, the 
screws get no bite at all in the soft cancellous tissue, and a 
comparatively large plate has to lie just beneath the skin. 
Placing the screws in position does nothing to draw the 
fragments together. The patella is very slow in uniting, and 
when the patient begins to bend the knee the powerful 
quadriceps will very soon pull the screws out. 

Wiring the patella is, I think, one of the tnost satisfactory 
operations in surgery provided the proper material is used, 
and is used in the proper way. If there is any difficulty in 
getting the fragments together a slight modification of the 
single loop will be found useful, and this is illustrated in my 
next case, which is that of an arthrodesis in a boy with 
infantile paralysis. (J’ig. 4.) Two straight wires are taken 
and passed transversely through the bones, one above and 


one below the joint (or fracture). The two projecting end* 
are then twisted together on both sides simultaneously. In 
the case figured the wire used was tin-plated iron of a 
diameter of 0 08inch (i.e., about l/12th inch) and had a 
breaking strain of 483 lb. With such a fixation one can bo 
quite happy in letting the patient walk within 14 days of the 
operation. 

I add one more illustration of the use of iron wire* 
because it shows so well how tolerant the tissues arc to its 
presence. It is from a case of tuberculous knee. (Fig. 5.) 
In this disease the bones are often so much rarefied and 
softened that one cannot get any hold upon them by trans¬ 
fixing wires (and still less so by screws or nails). In this 
case the method I adopted was that of surrounding the end-* 
of both femur and tibia with stout iron wire, including i:\ 
their grip four vertical strands of wire. After the horizontal 
wires had been tightened so as to cut a groove into tho- 
bones, the vertical strands were drawn together in the- 
manner shown. It is now more than a year since this opera¬ 
tion was done and the limb is firm and strong, the wire* 
being still in place. 

In conclusion, I cannot help urging both upon student* 
and surgeons the importance of testing the materia 1 .* 
and methods employed in bone surgery on dry bones, or 
better still in the dissecting-room, before performing on 
living patients. The obsolete methods by which operative 
surgery is still taught leave all these points untouched. In 
my opinion a course of practical instruction in a carpenter’s 
shop or engineering laboratory might with great advantage 
be substituted for a part of the present course of operative 
surgery in which the student is occupied in performing feats 

Fic. 5. 



The bones of a tuberculous knee 1ixc<l by iron wire after excision. 


of anatomical cunning—e.g.. ligature of the posterior tibia 1 
artery or the excision of a normal astragalus—which it i* 
certain that he will never have to carry out in actual 
practice. 

Clifton, Bristol. 


The Queen's Hospital for Children, Bethnal 

Green. -A course of clinical lectures and demonstration:* 
has been arranged to take place at this hospital during the 
ensuing three months, and the first lecture of the serie s 
will be given to-day (Friday, Oct. 4th) at 4 p. M., at tlvc 
hospital. 
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A CASE OF INTRACRANIAL TUMOUR. 

By HUGH SMITH, M.D.Lond., F.R.C.S. Eng., 

HONORARY PHYSICIAN TO THE SOMERSET HOSPITAL, CAP* TOWN. 

In The Lancet of June 16th, 1906, I reported a case of 
sarcoma growing from the meninges over the middle frontal 
convolution of the left cerebral hemisphere which had been 
removed by my surgical colleague, Dr. C. C. Elliott. The 
subsequent history of the case is of interest. 

Summary of former paper. —The patient, a European 
female, aged 44 years, was admitted to the Somerset 
Hospital under my care in September, 1905. Her symptoms 
were : mental apathy and defective memory of three or 
four months’ duration; left frontal headaches (severe) one 
month ; occasional vomiting of cerebral type; and slight 
weakness of right arm and hand about one week. Upon 
examination the patient was found to be dull and lethargic, 
slow in understanding what was said to her and in 
expressing herself, but not aphasic. There was paresis of 
the right arm and hand, but she was able to execute all 
movements except those of writing, and there was very 
slight paresis of the face and leg on the same side. The 
movements of the tongue and ocular muscles were un¬ 
impaired. The pupils were equal and active and vision was 
normal, but double optic neuritis was found on ophthal¬ 
moscopic examination. The knee-jerks were increased ; no 
ankle clonus ; plantar reflexes indefinite in type. Tender¬ 
ness was elicited by pressure in the left frontal and temporal 
regions. Temperature 97*5° F. ; pulse, 54 ; bowels consti¬ 
pated. There was no evidence of syphilis or tuberculosis; 
no ear or nose disease ; no history of injury. 

The patient rapidly became worse, with increasing head¬ 
aches and tenderness, especially in the left temporal area 
and behind the left mastoid process. The mental dulness 
steadily deepened into stupor, and the evacuations were 
passed unconsciously. The paresis of the right side in¬ 
creased in the face, arm, and leg, and involved also the right 
external rectus muscle and the right half of the tongue ; but 
although of wide distribution it remained a hemiparesis and 
was never a complete hemiplegia. The pupils became un¬ 
equal—right larger—and sluggish ; vision much impaired ; 
increasing double optic neuritis, with much swelling and 
haemorrhage—more marked in the left eye. The deep re¬ 
flexes were much exaggerated, especially on the right side- 
on which also ankle clonus could be obtained. Babinski’s 
plantar reflex and Kemig’s sign were elicited on both sides. 
Vomiting recurred occasionally. There was no appreciable 
sensory defect, and never convulsions or tremors, vertigo, or 
nystagmus. 

The case was diagnosed as one of intracranial growth 
involving the posterior end of the middle frontal convolution 
of the left cerebral hemisphere. Vigorous treatment with 
mercury and iodide of potassium, and also bromide, was con¬ 
tinued for three weeks, but in spite of this the symptoms 
progressed rapidly and operation was decided upon without 
further delay. On Oct. 2nd, 1905, Dr. Elliott trephined over 
the area indicated and exposed and removed a growth 
apparently originating in the dura mater. It measured 
2 x 2 x 14 inches, and was found to be a spindle- and 
round-celled sarcoma. It compressed the posterior two- 
flfths of the left middle frontal convolution, and the corre¬ 
sponding portion of the superior convolution. The patient 
had a * 4 fit” six hours after the operation ; she called out, 
her eyes were fixed and staring, teeth clenched, and head 
turned to the right. It lasted barely one minute, and had 1 
ceased before the arrival of the medical officer. The after- 1 
progress was quite satisfactory, and she left the hospital on 
Nov. 11th, feeling “ perfectly well.” All paresis had dis¬ 
appeared, the optic neuritis had subsided, leaving normal 
vision, and the mental condition was entirely satisfactory. 
The plantar reflexes were normal; the knee-jerks somewhat 
brisk but equal on the two sides; no ankle clonus. The 
pupils were equal and active ; the left optic disc was slightly 
paler than the right. The wound had soundly healed, 
without bulging, and she wore an aluminium cap over the 
site of the operation. 

For full details I would refer those interested in the 
subject to my original communication. 

Subsequent history. —The patient came to see me at 
intervals, and remained well until April, 1907, when 


examination failed to detect any physical signs of defect. 
After this date she began to suffer again from left frontal 
headaches. On Sept. 4th she had a fit; her head and eyes 
were turned to the right, then the right side of the face 
became convulsed, then the right hand and arm. She 
became unconscious and fell. When seen by me eight hours 
later I could detect no motor or sensory defect; there was 
no optic neuritis ; the knee-jerks were a little increased, but 
there was no ankle clonus. She was kept under observation 
in hospital for three weeks, but as no further symptoms 
occurred she was discharged. On Oct. 17th she had another 
fit—dlonic spasms of head and eyes to the right side, then of 
hands, then loss of consdkmsness and general convulsions. 
After the fit no paresis remained, hut the mental condition 
was distinctly impaired. There was no bulging at the 
trephine opening. She was readmitted to hospital. 

It was at first thought that the fit of Sept. 4th might be 
due to cortical irritation from adhesions at the site of opera¬ 
tion, hut after this second fit the probability of recurrence 
of the g ro wt h seemed too great to permit of further delay, 
and at my request Dr. Idtiofct again operated on Oct. 24th. 
A large flap of scalp was reflected enclosing the old 
cicatrix, and the scalp tissues, pericranium, and remains of 
dura mater were found to be closely adhering to the surface 
of the brain, especially at the upper edge of the old trephine 
opening. This latter was enlarged upwards and backwards 
to the margin of the longitudinal sinus, and after very careful 
dissection Dr. Elliott exposed a nodulated g rowth attached 
to the dura mater and lying over the posterior portions of 
the superior and middle convolutions of the left frontal lobe. 
It was removed together with the adherent and surrounding 
dura mater. In sise it was about equal to the primary 
growth, and—like it—was a mixed (spindle- and round- 
celled) sarooma. 

The patient made a good recovery and left the hospital on 
Nov. 29th. Her mental condition was slightly dull; atten¬ 
tion and memory were defective, and she felt ‘ ‘ strange in 
the head.” The right pupil was a little larger than the left; 
the fundi were normal, with the exception that the left disc 
remained somewhat paler than the right, and vision was 
unimpaired. There was no motor or sensory defect; the 
knee-jerks were a little increased on both sides. 

From that time until now (August, 1912) the patient has 
remained well. She has no headaches, and there is no pain 
or tenderness or bulging in or about the site of the opera¬ 
tions. Her memory and general mental condition have 
much improved since the second operation, and are now 
quite good. There is no paresis, motor or sensory. Vision 
is excellent, and with ordinary glasses for presbyopia she can 
sew, read, and write without difficulty. Fundi normal. The 
pupils are equally active to light and during accommodation, 
and are usually equal in size ; but the right is apt to become 
larger under excitement—e.g., when examined by several 
medical men. Her patellar reflexes are brisk on both sides, 
but there is no clonus. She is able to perform all her 
domestic duties. 

Nearly seven years have now elapsed since the first 
operation, and almost five since the recurrent growth was 
removed. The patient has been shown at clinical meetings 
of the local branch of the British Medical Association and 
at the Twelfth South African Medical Congress held in 
Cape Town in November, 1910. When last examined, on 
August 6th, 1912, she was still to all appearances, and after 
careful investigation, perfectly well. 

Remarks .—A point of great interest, is the “silent” 
character of the recurrence. The secondary growth must 
have attained considerable size before the fit of Sept. 4th, 
1907, first aroused suspicion of its existence. Owing pre¬ 
sumably to the presence of the laige trephine opening, the 
usual pressure symptoms were absent or very inconspicuous, 
notwithstanding the large size of the tumour. There was 
little or no bulging of the scalp, no vomiting, no optic 
neuritis, and the headaches were not severe. Ultimately, 
the continued growth of the sarcoma probably caused 
dragging of that portion of the cortex cerebri which had 
become adherent to the scalp tissues after the first opera¬ 
tion, and so induced an irritable condition which culminated 
in a fit. This latter began with deviation of the head and 
eyes to the opposite side, as would be expected in an 
irritative lesion starting from the posterior end of the middle 
frontal convolution. 

Remembering this silent character of the recurrence, one 
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may still hesitate to pronounce the patient “cured/* but 
the length of time that has elapsed since the second opera¬ 
tion encourages the hope that she is, and will remain, free 
from further recurrence. 

Cape Town. —— 

IS^ritfos aitb Strikes ri $wls. 


Handbook of Mental Examination Methods. By Shepherd 
Ivory Franz, Ph.D., Scientific Director and Psycho¬ 
logist, Government Hospital for the Insane, Washington ; 
Professor of Physiology, George Washington University. 
With 33 figures and diagrams. Nervous and Mental 
Monograph Series, No. 10. New York: The Journal of 
Nervous and Mental Disease Publishing Company. 1912. 
Pp. 165. Price 2 dollars. 

It is a commonplace of medical journalism to speak of the 
strides that are yearly being taken in the sister sciences of 
neurology and psychiatry. At the same time it may be 
doubted whether the profession is, as a whole, alive to the 
fact that increase of knowledge must result in a general 
raising of the standard of qualification for the prosecution of 
these branches of the art of medicine. It is still apparently 
assumed in some quarters that the science of psychiatry 
cannot be exact, while in others the assumption is made that 
because each of us has a mind it is easy not only to observe 
the mental condition of others but to draw proper conclusions 
from these observations. As long as this attitude is 
adopted, so long will psychiatry fail to attain that level 
which its importance demands. In view of the wealth of 
material at the disposal of the investigator, it is peculiarly 
unfortunate that in England asylum service does not offer 
that attraction to the scientifically minded young graduate 
which it ought to offer, while, on the other hand, asylum 
posts are taken readily enough by men whose qualifications 
for the work are not always apparent. If it is the business 
of the asylum officer to deal with mind, then, as Dr. Franz 
insists, he must, for the furtherance of his work and for 
the proper investigation and estimation of his material, 
know what has been accomplished, what facts have been 
gathered, and what methods have been employed. 

No one will feel that the desirability of training the phy¬ 
sician especially for asylum practice is superfluous if he 
glances through the 160 odd pages of this handbook, 
devoted solely to methods of examination, from which, 
moreover, as the author states in his preface, many valuable 
methods have been omitted. The one aim of the author is 
to ensure that the mental examination of patients may be 
conducted in a more systematic and scientific manner, and 
his handbook is well calculated to achieve this purpose. No 
one who has to do with the medical care of the insane can fail 
to be stimulated by a perusal of the book ; it will serve to bring 
home to him the immense possibilities for investigation that lie 
to his hand, and it will assuredly suggest to him lines of study 
that might be pursued to his advantage and to that of his 
patients. The chapters are devoted to a consideration of 
methods concerned with sensation, movement, speech, atten¬ 
tion, apprehension and perception, memory, association, 
calculation tests, time of mental processes, general intelli¬ 
gence, and to methods of dealing with observational data. 
The laboratory methods of ten years ago become the clinical 
methods of to-day, and therefore it need not be felt that some 
of the procedures here described are too elaborate for the 
ordinary individual. Only those are given which have been 
personally employed by the author with success. 

By way of criticism we could wish that more attention 
had been given by Dr. Franz to the investigation of 
apraxia. Seeing that it is a common symptom in general 
paralysis, senile and arteriopathic dementia, and dementia 


praecox, to mention only a few mental diseases, and that it 
is, moreover, of localising value, the few lines on page 60 
devoted to the matter are in our opinion inadequate, and we 
hope that this will be remedied in a subsequent edition. 


The Treatment of Fractures by Mobilisation and Massage. By 
James B. Mennell, M.D., B.C. Cantab. With an 
introduction by Dr. J. LucAS-CHAMPiONNikRE, President 
de la Soci6t6 Internationale de Chirurgie. London; 
Macmillan and Co., Limited. Pp. 458. Price 12*. net. 

The method of treatment of fractures by movement and 
massage, although devised in France many years ago, has 
been but little practised in this country, and this may have 
been in part at least due to the fact that no full presentation 
of the methods invented by Professor Lucas-Championni^re 
has appeared in the English language. It is true that Sir 
William Bennett has published a useful little book on the 
subject, but the principles have hardly attracted the atten¬ 
tion they deserved. 

In the volume before us we have an adequate account 
of this method of treatment of fractures. It is by no 
means a translation of the French treatise, for it is based on 
Dr. Mennell’s own experience, but it has had the advantage 
of the supervision of Professor Lucas-Championni&re, 
who in an introduction has expressed his approval of 
the work. It is founded on his principles, but it shows 
here and there new details introduced by the author. Those 
who have employed this method know that it gives better 
and more rapid results than can be obtained by the ordinary 
methods of splinting, and that the pain is certainly less. In 
this book will be found a full description of the way to 
employ this treatment. The author is by no means bigoted, 
and the difficulties as well as the advantages are described. 
The results of ordinary methods of treatment of fractures 
are not so good that the surgeon can afford to disregard any 
mode of treatment promising better results, and this exposi¬ 
tion of the treatment by mobilisation and massage is all 
that could be wished. The method is simple and can be 
easily learned. The massage advocated by Professor Lucas- 
Championnidre is very different from the practice of the 
ordinary masseur, and the failures met with by some surgeons 
may be attributed to a misunderstanding of the application 
of the method. 

Before trying any new treatment it is well to learn it, 
and to those who wish to try this mode of treating fracture 
we recommend Dr. Mennell’s book. 

Handbook der Vergleiohenden Physiologic. Herausgegeben 
von Hans Winterstein in Rostock. 22. Lieferung. 
Band I. Physiologic der JCorpcrsdftc. Physiologic der 
Atmung. Zweite Halite. Bogen 1 bis 10. Jena : Gustav 
Fischer. 1912. Pp. 160. Price 5 marks. 

The comparative physiology of respiration is one of the 
most interesting chapters in physiology, and it is with 
peculiar pleasure that we welcome Professor Winterstein’s 
monograph—it is practically a treatise on the physico¬ 
chemical phenomena of respiration. 

Beginning with the respiratory media, water and air, he 
explains first the condition of the gases in water—the 
investigation of the gases in superficial waters of the ocean, 
as well as the water taken from great depths, the effect 
of ocean and other currents, the circulation of gases 
between deep and surface water. Next air as a respiratory 
medium is considered. The special part begins with plants, 
first those plants provided with stomata and lenticels, 
then submerged plants. As diffusion of gases takes 
place slowly in water these submerged aquatic plants 
have adopted three methods to overcome these diffi¬ 
culties: (1) by making their epidermis more perme¬ 
able to diffusion of gases; (21 by increasing the surfaoo 
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for diffusion ; and (3) by the development of a large internal 
air-system of canals and cavities. How these three devices 
are modified to suit the wants of each plant the reader will 
find set forth in the text. These adaptations are particularly 
interesting and Suggestive. The “inner atmosphere of 
plants” is well worthy of study, especially that of sub¬ 
merged plants, as is also the storage of oxygen in plants 
generally. Next respiration in the various classes of animals, 
from the protozoa upwards, is considered, much attention 
being paid tu the various respiratory pigments as they occur 
in different animals. To the student of mammalian respira¬ 
tion we commend the study of the results obtained in 
the swim bladders of the Siplionophera, such as Physalia, 
the Portuguese man-of-war, on Rhizophysa, and their “gas- 
glands ” which secrete gases exactly as other glands secrete 
fluids. All through the invertebrate series the importance 
of respiratory pigments is recognised and fully described. A 
full account is given, in succession, of the Echinoderms and 
their marvellous adaptations in the way of respiratory organs, 
and worms receive similar attention. Molluscs are in turn 
dealt with, and lastly amongst invertebrates the Tracheataj. 
Respiration in insects is very fully considered. To inverte¬ 
brate respiration about 100 -pages are devoted. The 
remainder of the text is given to the various oigans of 
respiration in fishes, gills, skin, mouth, gut, and so on. 

Altogether this is a compendious and clearly written 
presentation of the leading facts, doctrines, and theories 
germane to the comparative physiology of respiration. 


Medico-Legal Examinations and the Workmen's Compensation 
Act,, 1900. By Sir John Collie, M.D. Aberd., J.P., 
Medical Examiner for the London County Council. 
London: Baillifcre, Tindall, and Oox. 1912. Pp. 128. 
Price 5s. net. 

The name of the author is a guarantee that the volume 
tinder review is the result of close observation, wide experi¬ 
ence, and intelligent reasoning. Sir John Collie has also a 
lucid, unaffected style and a vigorous and incisive way of 
making good his points. 

The first part of the book records cases within the author's 
experience, and is likely to be of use to medical men engaged 
In examining persons making claims for compensation in 
respect of injuries, and it need hardly be said that useful 
hints upon malingering may be found here. In this respect 
the book should be of use to medical practitioners likely to 
be brought into contact with victims of accidents, whether 
consulted on behalf of the alleged sufferer or of those from 
Whom he is seeking compensation. At least as much as to 
medical practitioners, however, we would commend to 
legislators Sir John Collie's observations on desirable 
reforms of the law. He is probably right in the sug¬ 
gestion that the law of workmen’s compensation as now 
enforced* goes far beyond the intentions of those who 
framed the original Workmen’s Compensation Act, passed in 
1897. When, however, the present Act Went through the 
House of Commons there was a large body of Members in 
the House who were desirous of compensating workmen 
whenever and however they were injured. Parliament then 
appears to have intentionally passed an Act not greatly differ¬ 
ing from its predecessor, but, like it, capable of considerable 
expansion of meaning in the hands of the judges, and there 
is little likelihood of the wide meaning assigned to the word 
“accident” and to the words “out of and in the course 
of his employment” being explicitly restricted by future 
legislators. 

There is, however, a more reasonable likelihood that some 
day the duties of the medical referee may be bo enlarged 
and defined as to make unjust and erroneous decisions 
on strictly medical facts less frequent, that the expenses of 


litigation in connexion with workmen’s compensation may 
be lessened for both parties to the dispute, and that the 
deliberate frauds of workmen simulating or exaggerating the 
effects of injuries may be brought home to them. The 
exaggeration or simulation of symptoms alleged to be due to 
injuries may not be frequent compared with the large number 
of genuine accidents causing undoubtedly serious results, 
but it cannot be right that claims should be put forward and 
pressed, sometimes successfully and sometimes unsuccess¬ 
fully, which are based upon deceit, and that detection of the 
dishonest attempt should involve no penalty for those con¬ 
nected with it. The presence of a medical assessor, either in 
all cases involving medical evidence as to facts in dispute 
or in any case upon the application of one of the parties, 
would oertainly make for justice, but this reform is one 
which neither lawyers nor medioal men, but members of the 
lay public affected must promote in their own interests. 
It is they who are the sufferers under the present system, 
and the remedy is in their hands. The need for it they will 
understand better than they do now from the perusal of Sir 
John Collie’ s facts and arguments. 


Zur Kenntnis des Uteruskarzinom *. Monographische Studie 
fiber Morphologie, Entwicklung, Wachstum, nebst 
Beitr&gen zur Klinik der Erkrankung. Von Dr. J. 
Schottlahnder and Dr. F. Kermauner. With 268 
illustrations in the text and 16 plates. Berlin: S. Karger, 
1912. Pp. 763. Price 42 marks. 

This book is one of the most important monographs on 
cancer that have been published, and forms a worthy 
memorial to the late Professor von Rosthom, by whom it 
was conceived and to whom it is dedicated. Unfortunately 
he died before he could complete his task, and his portion 
of the work has been taken up by his pupil Kermauner. 

The results are based upon the study of 135 cases 
of cancer of the uterus which were operated upon 
in von Rosthom’s clinics at Graz, Heidelberg, and 
Vienna. The cases are all described in great detail, special 
attention being paid to the anatomy and to the mode of 
development of the cancerous growth and its spread in the 
neighbouring tissues and viscera. The conditions found on 
microscopic examination are carefully set out in eaoh case, 
and particularly those found in the lymphatic glands, the 
bladder, the cellular tissue, and the vagina, when the growth 
had spread beyond the uterus. The majority of the cases 
were operated on by the extended abdominal operation, 
of which von Rosthorn was always an upholder. The 
general operability rate is estimated at about 67*22 per cent. 
Among 256 abdominal operations there were 46 deaths, or 
18 per cent., a figure which corresponds very closely to the 
average mortality rate of Wertheim in his first 500 cases. 
In half the cases the cause of death was one or other form 
of septic infection. The absolute reoovery rate of the 
cases operated on in Vienna, according to Winter’s method 
of calculation, Is 36-2 per cent. 

One of the most interesting points whioh are brought 
out by the anatomical investigations is the comparatively 
large number of cases in which a carcinoma beginning 
in the cervix spreads up into the body of the uterus 
—namely, in over 60 per cent, of the oases. It is also 
interesting to note that in 28 cases of early carcinoma there 
was not a single case in which it oould be demonstrated to 
have started in the portio vaginalis. The authors show that 
in the great majority of cases the growth begins in the region 
of the external os, and that in most of the cases there are 
Borne ectropion and laceration of the tissues present. As 
they point out, a growth spreading extensively on the 
surface of the cervical mucosa is rare. Out of 120 cases 74 
showed invasion of the parametrium, and 28 oat of 48 cam 
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examined showed invasion of the lymphatic glands. An 
interesting and unexpected finding is that of seven cases of 
carcinoma of the body of the uterus, in no less than four 
growth was found in the parametric tissues and in the glands 
about the ureters. Histologically the authors divide their 
types of cases of carcinoma of the uterus into two main 
classes, primary solid growths and primary glandular 
growths, with a third form, which is a mixture of the two. 
In 115 out of 140 oases the growth was of the primary 
solid variety—that is, it arose from squamous epithelium, 
cylindrical epithelium of the uterine cavity with metaplasia 
of its cells, or glandular epithelium which had lost its 
glandular character. 

The conclusions of the authors are very excellently 
summarised, and this summary displays one of the chief 
merits of the work in a striking manner—namely, the note 
of impartiality which pervades the whole and the soundness 
of the deductions drawn, based as tl>ey are upon facts, and 
facts alone. It is impossible for us to give even a summary 
of their conclusions. The book is one which no worker on 
the subject can afford to neglect to read, and it contains a 
mass of information and scientific observation of great 
value. It is a model of research of the highest character, 
and will prove of real value to those engaged in the 
investigation of the nature of cancer which is now being 
carried on in all civilised countries. There are 268 figures, 
mainly outline, in the text and 16 excellent coloured plates. 


Atlas of KiUian's Tracheo-Bronchoscopy. By Sanitatsrat Dr. 
Mann, Director of the Ear, Nose, and Throat Department 
in the City Hospital, Dresden Friedrichstadt. Trans¬ 
lated by Thoma8 Guthrie, M.B. Cantab., F.li.C.S. Eng., 
Liverpool. London : John Bale, Sons, and Danielsson, 
Limited. Wurzburg: Curt Kabitzsch. 1911. With 20 
plates. Price 22*. net. 

This work is a bound collection of coloured plates repre¬ 
senting post-mortem pathological findings from cases 
examined during life by means of tracheo-bronchoscopy. 
The author has rightly turned to pathological anatomy as 
the rigorous critical standard in his desire to arrive at a 
decision as to the value or worthlessness of this new method 
of clinical examination of obscure cases. The plates are 
intended to assist the specialist in the interpretation of his 
tracheo-bronchoscopic observations. The clinical endo¬ 
scopic observations he has described in each individual case 
in words alone, and has purposely refrained from depicting 
them, because illustrations of this particular kind demand 
too much subjective interpretation. Consistently with the 
scheme of an atlas the letterpress throughout is concise and 
kept within a limited space. Hence the technique of con¬ 
ducting tracheo-bronchoscopic examinations is not included. 
Facing each plate, the title descriptive of the case, the 
historical data, the results of a general examination, of 
laryngoscopy, radiography, tracheoscopy, cesophagoscopy, 
the diagnosis (clinical and microscopic), and the necropsy, 
with the lessons which it brings, are given in parallel 
columns in German, French, and English. Those who are 
not conversant with German are indebted to Mr. Guthrie for 
a very readable translation. Each coloured plate is protected 
with a tracing paper upon which the coloured drawing is 
outlined, and which carries with it the descriptive legend 
and lettered interpretation also in these three languages. 

The coloured plates, 20 in number, illustrate the post¬ 
mortem findings of 16 cases. The pathological preparations 
are drawn either to the natural size, or nearly so. The first 
four cases are concerned with the thyroid gland. The first 
was a suppurating substemal goitre, and the other three were 
cases of malignant growths. Stenosis and displacements of 
the trachea are, of course, much more frequently due to 
simple goitre. Dresden is comparatively free from goitre, 


and as no case had been examined post mortem the con¬ 
dition is not illustrated. In the next two cases carcinoma of 
the CBSophagus had invaded the trachea. In the seventh 
case stenosis of the trachea and bronchi was caused by 
cancerous inetastases in the surrounding lymph glands. 
Cases 8, 9, and 10 demonstrate how an almost identical 
form of aneurysm of the aortic arch can give rise to three 
totally distinct clinical and bronehoseopic pictures, each 
with a different termination. Dr. Mann does not share the 
general dread of tracheoscopy in aneurysm. Cases 11, 12, and 
13 are primary carcinoma involving respectively the right and 
the left main bronchi, and the lower portion of the trachea and 
both bronchi. In view of the rarity of the disease it is 
certainly remarkable that Dr. Mann should have happened 
upon three cases among his necropsies. Syphilis of the air 
passages is not uncommon, but opportunities for examining 
post mortem cases such as No. 14, stenosis of the lower end 
of the trachea due to syphilitic scars, are rare. The series 
concludes with a case of scleroma of the larynx, trachea, and 
bronchi, which, on account of its rarity in Dresden, is 
included in the collection. 


Traitc des Variations de la folonne Vertebrate de V Homme, et 
leur Signification a a Point de Vue de V A nthropologic 
Zovlogique. Par M. le Prof. A. F. Le Double, de Tours. 
With 120 figures in the text. Paris: Yigofc Fr6res. 1912. 
Pp. 543. Price 25 francs. 

Professor le Double, whose name is so well known ia 
connexion with the study of the variations and anomalies of 
the human body, has here brought together the many 
recorded variations of the elements of the vertebral columns 
The work is an exhaustive one which must at once take it. 
place as a standard work of reference. A vast number 
of cases has been collated, and all the variations are 
excellently described and figured ; and although the author 
is by no means given to formulating a theory concerning 
every abnormal bony process, there are many suggestive 
lines of thought opened up in the discussion of the 
anomalies. 

The work gains an added interest and importance from the 
careful account of the vertebrae of lower animals and the 
record of variations which have been met with. The refer¬ 
ences to the literature are well revised. Wo note an 
occasional slip in the spelling of certain English names, 
but the actual omissions of foreign contributions seem to be 
very few. An appendix on the variations of the skull bones 
is added, but the treatment of this subject is less exhaustive 
than that of the rest of the woik. The numerous illustra¬ 
tions are clear and well chosen. Speculative matter has 
been in great measure left till the end, for this most interest¬ 
ing and valuable work terminates with an address entitled, 
“ Quelques Considerations sur les Doctrines de l’Bcole 
Anatomique Tourangelle Contemporaine,” which teems with 
suggestive and stimulating speculations. 

Lehrbueh der Therapie innerer Krankheiten fur Aerste und 
Studierende. Edited by Dr. PAUL Krause and Dr. 

CarlGarre. Vol.II. Jena : Gustav Fischer. Pp. 712. 
Price 10.50 marks. 

In this volume the treatment of a large number of diseases 
is considered* but the space devoted to each malady is 
not large, so that discussion on the various therapeutic 
measures that may be adopted in any particular case is 
brief. The information is conveyed in concise terms, on 
which account this text-book is more suitable for practitioners 
than for students. 

Under the heading of each disease general prophylaxis is 
first considered, and numerous suggestions are made which 
will be found of value in actual practice. Next comes thq 
general treatment which should be followed in regard to diet 
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■and hygienic precautions. Finally, full directions are given 
in regard to the use of drugs. Naturally, the prescriptions 
which are suggested are more directed to German than to 
English readers, but it is interesting to compare the thera¬ 
peutic measures that are adopted in other countries with 
those used in our own. Generally speaking, the prescrip¬ 
tions given in this work, although following similar lines to 
those adopted by English physicians, are simpler and 
contain fewer ingredients. 

The instructions given throughout the volume are easy to 
follow, and we consider that it will be found a good and con¬ 
venient work of reference, especially for those practitioners 
who desire to obtain the most modern views on therapeutics 
briefly and plainly set forth. 

TropenkramJtheiten und Tropenkygiene. Von Professor Dr. 

Reinhold Ruge, Marine-Generalarzt in Kiel; und 

Dr. Max zur Werth, Marine-Oberstabsarzt in Kiel. 

With eight maps and 201 illustrations in the text. 

Leipzig : Dr. Werner Klinkhardt. 1912. Pp. 463. Price 

in paper covers, 13 marks ; bound, 14 marks 20 pfennigs. 

This book forms the sixth volume of the work 
entitled “Leitfaden der Praktischen Medizin,” edited by 
Professor Brokenheimer, of Berlin. It is frankly admitted 
by the joint authors of this volume that it is an easier task 
to write upon indigenous diseases than upon those of tropical 
origin. In the preface it is stated that endeavour has been 
made to present the information in as condensed a form as 
possible, and while the maladies most commonly met with 
in tropical climates are described in some detail, those that 
are less frequently seen are dealt with in briefer fashion ; 
and those which are very rarely encountered are omitted 
altogether. 

The joint authors divide the work between them 
as follows. Professor Ruge treats of all those ailments 
which are included under the general term of “ internal 
medicine,” and Dr. zur Werth writes upon tropical hygiene 
and upon the affections of hot climates usually classed as 
“external.” Part I. is entirely devoted to the subject of 
hygiene in the tropics, separate consideration being given to 
climate, acclimatisation, capacity for working and living in 
the tropics, clothing, housing, food, water-supply, and the 
like. The subject of puberty in warm climates is then 
discussed, as also pregnancy, child-bed, and the rearing of 
infants. Attention is directed to the hygiene of expedi¬ 
tions in the tropics, medical equipment, and the hygiene of 
native races. As regards tropical diseases, those that are 
infectious are first considered, including those which are due 
to protozoal parasites ; then those that are caused by bacilli; 
and lastly, those of which the precise origin is as yet undeter¬ 
mined. In the next section are treated the maladies arising 
from worms and those due to arthropods, and then skin 
diseases, and affections resulting from poisoning by animals 
or plants. Cosmopolitan maladies commonly occurring in 
the tropics are dealt with, including the infectious fevers 
And tubercle, as also affections of the respiratory and 
other tracts. Surgical affections, wounds, and injuries peculiar 
to tropical lands are considered, and also venereal diseases 
and affections of the eye and ear. A feature of this volume 
is the excellent character of the illustrations which abound in 
the text. A series of maps is given showing the distribution 
throughout the world of the following diseases—namely, 
malaria, sleeping sickness, kala-azar, beri-beri, schisto¬ 
somiasis, ankylostomiasis, and filariasis. 

The information supplied by this book appears to be quite 
up to date, and although presented in a succinct form it is 
nevertheless sufficiently detailed to meet all reasonable 
requirements respecting the maladies which are most 
commonly encountered in the tropics. For those of our 
readers who are especially interested in tropical medicine 


and hygiene, and who are able to read the German 
language, we can confidently recommend the book. 


Lekrhueh der KinderTieilkunde. Edited by Professor E. 
Feer (Zurich). Second edition. Jena: Gustav Fischer. 
1912. Pp. 750. Price, paper, 11 marks 50 pfennigs; 
bound, 12 marks 50 pfennigs. 

The fact that a second edition of this book is called for 
only 14 months after the appearance of the first edition 
shows that it meets a demand among students and practi¬ 
tioners. The rapidity of the sale may possibly in part be 
accounted for by the fact that several of the German mono¬ 
graphs and text-books of joint authorship on children’s 
diseases were out of print during a great part of last year. 
The authors of the various articles in Professor Peer’s book 
are, however, in themselves an attraction, and have no 
doubt largely contributed to the rapid sale of the work. 

The alterations in the present edition are comparatively 
small. The most marked changes occur in Professor 
von Pirquet’s article on tuberculosis, which has been almost 
entirely re-arranged and considerably altered. The tuber¬ 
culin treatment is considered and details of treatment are 
given. Professor von Pirquet recommends the initial 
dose to be 1/1000 mg. of tuberculin, to be repeated 
at intervals of three days, the dose being increased 
by one-half on each occasion, unless a markedly febrile 
reaction occurs, when it must be kept constant or 
reduced. When the dose has reached 1 mg. it should not be 
further raised, but should be kept at that level for one to 
two months. It is pointed out that in some cases the 
children become more instead of less sensitive to tuberculin, 
and in these cases the treatment must be omitted. These 
doses are very considerably larger than those usually 
employed in this country at the present time. 

In a few other places slight alterations and additions to 
the text have been made. Professor Peer himself points out 
that arthritis deformans of the hip-joint is not by any means 
uncommon in children, and is not infrequently treated for 
prolonged periods as a tuberculous coxitis. Otherwise the 
alterations are with few minor exceptions to be found only 
in the diagrams, of which some are new, and others replace 
some that were poor in the previous edition. 


LIBRARY TABLE. 

Aids to Tropical Hygiene. By R. J. Blackham, D.P.H., 
Major R.A.M.C. London: Baillifcre, Tindall, and Cox. 
1912. Pp. 192. Price 3 s. net.—In this little work, of a size 
convenient for the pocket, the author has put together from 
many sources a compendium of tropical hygiene likely to be 
serviceable to travellers and residents in warm climates. 
The subjects of insects and disease, animal parasites, and 
malaria prevention are dealt with somewhat fully; there is 
a large amount of information on these and other depart¬ 
ments of hygiene, and every trouble has been taken to 
make it of a trustworthy character. Some items are included 
that seem hardly necessary in a little work of this kind, 
such as the allusion to the presence in the atmosphere of 
argon, helium, and xenon (not zenon, as printed). 

Dactylography, or the Study of Finger-Prints. By Henry 
Faulds, L. R. F. P. & S. Glasg., F. R. Anthrop. Inst., &c. Illus¬ 
trated. Halifax: Milner and Co. Pp. 127. Price Is. net.— 
The subject of identification by finger-prints in medico-legal 
cases has several times received attention in these columns. 
We have fully acknowledged its utility, but have felt con¬ 
strained to lay stress on the importance of its being practised, 
in cases in which much depends upon this method of 
identification, by scientifically trained persons. The pro¬ 
posal to use dactylography as a means of identification, in 
such cases was first communicated to the public by 
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Mr. Faulds, who is a member of the medical profession, in a 
-contribution to Nature, Oct. 28th, 1880. In the present book 
Mr. Faulds traces the rise and development of the idea of 
'finger-print identification, and proceeds to a detailed 
-description of what may be seen in finger-print patterns. 
He discusses certain biological questions relating to 
the subject, and incidentally suggests that the medical 
profession should pay attention to acromegaly, which 
involves great expansion of the ridges and furrows, in 
regard to modification of their linear arrangement. The 
technique of printing, scrutinising, and interpreting finger¬ 
prints is next considered in considerable detail, and the 
mechanical apparatus needed for the comparison of prints is 
'described and figured. The persistence of the patterns 
through all the varied circumstances of life, in disease as 
well as health, is insisted on and supported by many 
-observations, and the method of syllabic classification is 
explained. In a chapter on the practical results, numerous 
•cases in which identification was indisputably established by 
means of such prints are related. The possible value of the 
method as a means of identifying the dead is suggested. In 
•evidence that the method has become an accepted and 
scientific affair, Mr. Faulds quotes the prospectus of the 
Birmingham University Medical Course (1911), in which the 
professor of forensic medicine includes “Finger-prints and 
Foot-marks. ” It is satisfactory to note that Mr. Faulds 
deprecates reliance in critical cases on the interpretation 
by unskilled observers. A glossary and index complete this 
useful and interesting little volume. 

Alitnistes et Philanthropes. Par le Dr. Rene Semelaigne. 
Paris: G. Steinheil. 1912. Fp. 548. Price 10 francs.— 
'This work consists of short biographies of various members 
•of the Pinel and Tuke families. It forms an interesting 
record of the scientific and philanthropic labours of the 
-earlier alienists. William Tuke and Philippe Pinel found 
the treatment of the insane in their respective countries in 
a deplorable condition, and were pioneers in that magnificent 
revolution which has, the world over, ended the regime 
which treated the lunatic as a ferocious beast and has 
given him the privileges claimed by humanity for the sick. 
We read how at the Bic^tre Pinel found an English captain 
who for 40 years had been chained as a dangerous lunatic 
in that place of misery, and how, after Pinel had spoken 
kindly to him and he had engaged to behave properly, Pinel 
•ordered his chains to be struck off. The manacles were 
completely removed and the door of the cell was left 
•open. “Time after time,” we are told, “he rose from 
his seat and again fell back, for so long had he been 
seated that he had lost the use of his limbs. At last, 
at the end of a quarter of an hour, he succeeds in stand¬ 
ing upright and advances haltingly towards the door. 
His first movement is to look at the sky, and he calls 
out in ecstasy, * How beautiful it is.* During the whole day 
he runs about upstairs and downstairs, constantly exclaiming, 
4 How beautiful it is. * In the evening he returns of his own 
will to his cell, sleeps peacefully upon a better bed which 
has been prepared for him, and during the two years which 
he has subsequently passed at the B cfitre he has had no 
further access of furor, and has even rendered himself useful 
in the house in exercising a certain authority over the insane .’ 1 
Similar stupid modes of “treatment” were in vogue in this 
country, and the insane were confined in dens and exhibited 
for the amusement of a depraved public. At Bethlem in 
1770 the price of entry to view the insane was Id. In 
contrast to this brutality we find the treatment at 
The Retreat, York, founded by William Tuke, even in its 
•earliest days, characterised by attc ntion to the nutrition of 
the patients, to indications for rest, hydrotherapeutic 
measures, and psychotherapy. The work done by these 


earliest labourers among the insane is worthy of grateful 
veneration, and it appears to us very proper that an alienist 
of our own generation should put on record the debt owed by 
science and humanity to the Pinels and the Tukes. 
Incidentally Pinel was, as a National Guard, a close witness 
of the death of Louis XVI., and he has written an interesting 
account about it which Dr. Semelaigne quotes at length. 

Materia Medica and Pharmacy for Medical Students , mith, 
an Appendix on Incompatibility. By Reginald R. Bennett, 
B.Sc. Lond., F.I.C., Pharmacist and Teacher of Pharmacy 
to University College Hospital, London. Second Edition. 
London : H. K. Lewis. 1912. Pp. 227. Price 4*. Qd. net.— 
In reviewing the first edition of this little work we pointed out 
that, being written by a practical man with a full knowledge 
of students’ requirements, it deserved wide popularity among 
medical students. This it has attained. As there has been 
no new edition of the British Pharmacopoeia since the first 
edition of this book was published in 1908, naturally but 
few alterations, and those only minor ones, have been called 
for. A few notes on plant constituents have been added, 
and the Appendix on Incompatibility has been extended. 

Hydrologic fiUmervtaire a V Usage des Mhdeoins. By ALLYRE 
Chassevant. Paris: Vigot Fibres. 1912. Pp. 208. Price 
4 francs.—The large number of patients that flock every 
year to spas is evidence that benefit is derived from the 
special forms of treatment adopted at many of these 
resorts. It is therefore necessary that all practitioners 
should have some knowledge of the therapeutical principles 
involved, and it would perhaps be wise if at the medical 
schools more detailed instruction were given in this 
subject. In the small volume now before us some 
information is given on elementary hydrology, especially in 
regard to the permeability of the geological strata, and the 
“ circulation ” of waters in the soil and subsoil. The author 
then proceeds to discuss the more recent theories as to the 
constitution of medicinal waters, laying stress on ionisation 
and radio-activity. The classification of these waters 
according to the “ Furand-Fardel ” plan is adopted, and for 
practical purposes this is probably the best. Bat brief 
reference is made to the spas of other countries than France. 

The Nurses' Complete Medical Dictionary. Compiled by 
M. Thersa Bryan, Samaritan Hospital for Women. 
London: Bailltere, Tindall, and Cox. 1912. Pp. 206. 
Price 2s. net.—This little book appears to us to fill happily 
its purpose. It is judicious in its selection of words, suitable, 
as the author tells us in the preface, to supply a complete 
vocabulary of terms which the nurse is likely to meet in her 
daily work. For this purpose a handy pocket manual such 
as this is likely to prove far more useful than a larger book 
would be. We have not come across any error in its pages 
that is of serious importance, though there are a few re¬ 
grettable omissions—e.g., hyperesthesia, metrorrhoea, linea 
alba, indicate, exhibit, expectant, spirillum, spirochaete, 
trypanosome, plasmodium, protozoon, for which some more 
strictly specialised technical terms might well be made to 
give place. The chief characteristics are noted under the 
names of the principal diseases. 

MISCELLANEOUS VOLUMES. 

England's Riviera , by J. Harris Stone, M.A. Cantab. 
(London : Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, and Co., Limited. 
1912. Pp. 492. Price 15#. net), is not, as one might be led 
from the title to infer, a hygienic guide to Cornwall, but a 
topographical and archaeological description of Land’s End 
and the adjacent spots of beauty and interest. But besides 
being a work of general interest to the antiquarian and 
historian, to those resident in Cornwall, and to intending 
visitors, it contains not a little material of special interest to 
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the medical profession in the matter of climate, folk-lore, 
industrial pursuits, and so forth. It is written in an easy 
literary style that makes it pleasant reading, and the intro¬ 
duction of local humour, that is often humorous, relieves 
the more solid character of the work. A consideration 
of the subject of climate gives the author an oppor¬ 
tunity to bring in the schoolboy’s definition of the 
difference between climate and weather: “ Climate lasts 
all the time, and weather only a few days.” The 
author points out, as a mistake made by most local writers 
on climate, that the deductions are usually made from 
observations over too great an area, for climate often varies 
considerably even within a very small compass. “ For 
example,” he says, “even the west end of the Green Park, 
in London, has a very different climate from the east end, 
caused by the disposition of the houses. A doctor may 
advise a patient to take a walk during an east wind at the 
east end, and absolutely forbid perambulation at the west 
end. I have known this advice given.” A good deal bf the 
pilchard oil, the collection of which is one of the staple 
industries of Cornwall, he tells us, is made into “cod- 
liver oil.” Pilchard oil, indeed, seems to be a universal 
remedy with the local sailor folk. Leprosy was once very 
prevalent in Cornwall, and Bishop Bytton, of Exeter (1291- 
1307), left at his death legacies to no fewer than 23 
leper hospitals in Cornwall. The idea of clotted cream, now 
usually associated with Devonshire, is said to have been 
borrowed from Cornwall, which, in its turn, received it from 
Phoenician traders who came to Cornwall in search of tin. 
Mr. Stone considers that “the riddle of ‘charwoman is 
solved by a Cornish provincialism, for in that district “ chers 
means jobs. ” But surely we do not need to go further for a 
derivation than the old English word “chore,” of Anglo- 
Saxon origin, which still survives in common use in America 
and in some parts of England. Those interested in philology 
will find the Apostles' Creed given in Cornish. There is 
much about many notable personages, including Sir 
Humphry Davy; while stones and cromlechs, churches, 
holy wells, Celtic crosses, Roman coins and urns, mines 
and mining, radium, wrecks and wreckers, epitaphs, and 
innumerable other interesting topics are not only 
discursively treated of, but carefully indexed. The 
book is illustrated by 137 reproductions from the author’s 

photographs. Altogether a charming book of its class.- 

Some years ago Mr. Kipling inquired, “ What do they know 
of England who only England know ? ” and be might have 
added that they who do know their England are very few m 
number. But the publication of the “Memorials of the 
Counties of England ” should go far towards removing this 
blemish, for any one who reads and digests the 30 or so 
volumes already issued should have at least a working 
knowledge of the history of a good part of England. 
Without prejudice we think it may be said that to the 
average man the word Nottinghamshire calls up two 
subjects—namely, cricket and Robin Hood, with possibly a 
hazy reeolleotion of the Civil War. When be has read the 
Memorial* of Old Nottinghamshire , edited by Everard L. 
Guilford, M.A. (London : George Allen and Co., Limited. 
1912. Pp. 353. Price 15*. net), be will know much about the 
architectural features of the county, and will in addition 
have absorbed information upon history, physical geography, 
and industries. The article on rood screens, by Mr. Aymer 
Vallance, is of great interest and shows only too well that 
great as was the havoc wrought by Puritanical reformers, it 
was in many instances exceeded in wantonness by so-called 
restorers. Among the items of medical interest we may note 
the account of Erasmus Darwin, 1731-1802, physician and 
poet, grandfather of Charles Darwin, and the notice of 
another medical poet, William Frank Smith, 1836-76, who. 
was for some years physician to the Sheffield Infirmary. 


Should another edition be called for, the value of 
the hook would be much enhanced were the sketch 
map at the end to be redrawn, for in many instances- 
the names of places are illegible. 

To those who think of “the Coast,” meaning the West 
Coast of Africa, only as the white man’s grave, Nigeria 
and It* Tin Fields , by Albert F. Calvert (London : 
Edward Stanford. 1912. Pp. 488. With 259 illustrations) 
will prove something of a revelation. Those indeed 
whose memories of it date some 20 years back will also 
be startled at the signs of progress and development 
evidenced in the pages of illustrations which accompany the 
book. They will read with wonder of the Lagos railway, 
shortly to be opened, with saloon carriages, sleeping 
accommodation, lavatories and bathrooms, and a restaurant 
car! The excellent work of the late Sir Alfred Jones in 
rendering possible conditions of greater comfort and 
hygiene on the coast is fitly praised by the author, 
and there are some general notes on health conditions 
in West Africa extracted from Dr. H. B. Newman’s 
translation of Professor Ziemann's work on West Africa. 

-A topographical manual of more directly medical 

interest is The British Guiana Medical Annual for 1910 , 
edited by K. S. Wise, M.B., B.S., B.Sc. Lond., D.P.H., 
M.R.C.S. Eng., L.R.C.P. Lond. (Demerara: The Argosy 
Company, Limited. 1912. Pp. 126 + xevi. Illustrated. 
Price 5*.) This belated number, which is in the seventeenth 
year of issue, contains eight reports covering matters of 
medical interest in British Guiana. Dr. E. D. Rowland, the 
resident surgeon of the public hospital at Georgetown, 
contributes an article on 64 cases of enteric fever treated in 
the wards of that hospital from September, 1908, to 
June, 1910, of which 19 proved fatal. Enteric fever 
cases, he remarks, are rarely typical in British Guiana, 
being often complicated with malarial fever. This 
disease is not compulsorily notifiable, so no exact idea 
of its prevalence in Georgetown can be formed. Flies 
are regarded as the chief agents which spread the 
disease. Dr. A. J. Craigen, of the same hospital, reports 
the result of 14 years’ midwifery work, in which 5473 
cases were treated, the death-rate being 2-8 per cent. 
Forceps were used in 141 cases. Eclampsia is recorded in 
116. Ophthalmia neonatorum is stated to be unknown, the 
eyes of every child being bathed immediately after birth with 
1 in 4000 sublimate,' after which a drop of 2 per cent, 
solution of silver nitrate is applied. Mr. A. T. Oczard gives 
an interesting illustrated account of the water-supply and 
disposal of faecal matter and drainage in a British Guiana 
village. He urges the village authorities to make better 
use of the excellent rules laid down for them by the Local 
Government Board. Dr. E. P. Minett, assistant Government 
bacteriologist, contributes a note on three cases of anthrax 
infection in man from the Public Hospital at George- 
town. Two ended fatally; the third, which seemed 
to be a case of secondary infection of quite a mild type* 
recovered. The latter half of the annual is taken up by 
a report on the Second International Scientific Congress on 
Leprosy, held at Bergen in Norway, some clinical notes 
by Mr. Q. B. de Freitas, Mr. J. A. Robertson, and Mr.. 
C. E. S. Mitchell, and a Report of the Transactions of 
the British Guiana branch of the British Medical Associa¬ 
tion for 1909 and 1910. In the last section an account 
is given of the Public Health, with statistics chiefly from the 
surgeon-general’s and other reports. 

Operative Ckirurgie der Harmvege: Normale Anatomic unit 
Chirurgische Pathologische Anatomie. Von J. Alb ARRAN, 
Professor fiir die Krankhciten der Harnwege an der Medizin- 
ischen Facultiit zu Paris, Chirurg am Hospital Necker. Ins 
Deutsche ubertragen von Dr. Emil Grunbrt, Bpezialarzfe 
fiir Chirurgie in Dresden. Dritte Lieferung mit 252- 
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toils far&gen Fignren im Text. Jena: Gustav Fischer. 
Pp. 721-1063. Price 9.50 marks. This is the concluding 
portion of this translation into German of the well-known 
text-book of Professor Albarran. It is illustrated with all the 
plates and figures which appeared in the original. The 
translation has been well made, and the book should have a 
wide circulation in German speaking countries. 


JnbttTtmns. 

A NEW STRICTURE GUIDE. 

This instrument which I have devised consists of a short 
hollow tube, size No. 12 catheter, length 8 inches, made 
in metal and gum-elastic. The internal diameter is 
less than that of a No. 12 catheter, owing to greater thick¬ 
ness of the wall of the tube, as the lumen is only intended 
to receive small catheters and bougies, not the larger 
ones, owing to the nature of the use for which it is 
devised. The opening at one end, A, is concentric, that 
at the other end, B, being eccentric, even more so than 
represented in the diagram, so that the outer and inner 
surfaces at one part of the circumference run into one 
another. This instrument will often be found valuable 
in difficult cases of narrow urethral strictures where other 
procedures fail. The guide is passed into the urethra 
and shouldered down on to the face of the stricture. A 
small soft catheter, or bougie, is then inserted into the 



lumen of the guide. If the opening of the stricture be 
concentric and the appropriate end, A, of the guide face 
it, the catheter or bougie will pass at once through the 
opening of the stricture or after a little manipulation. If 
this be unsuccessful, however, the guide is removed from 
the urethra, reversed and reinserted, so that the eccentric 
opening B now faces the stricture. The catheter or bougie 
is again inserted and manipulated in the usual way, whilst 
the gnide is gradually rotated till its and the stricture’s 
openings are facing, when they can be caused to pass through 
and onwards. After successful passage the guide is removed 
from the urethra, the catheter or bougie meanwhile and after 
being retained in *itu. This device is most useful in these 
difficult cases, as will be realised after trial, and as I have 
experienced. If it succeeds it is the means of saving 
the patient from an internal urethrotomy or something 
much worse — namely, an external urethrotomy. The 
instrument is made by the Holbom Surgical Instrument 
Company. G. S. Thompson, F.R.C.S. Eng. 

Ximbedey. South Africa. _ 

TEST-TYPES FOR YOUNG CHILDREN AND 
ILLITERATES. 

The “common object” test-types here illustrated have 
been arranged to correspond as nearly as possible with the 
letters of Snellen’s types—f, g, V*. and so on. The limbs 
and minor characteristics, of animals and parts of common 
objects cannot always be in the same relative size as the 
limbs of letters are to their scientific arrangement for 
Snellen’s types. The trunk of the elephant or the antennae 
of insects must, in order to strike the eye by their simili¬ 
tude, be shown of a relatively larger size as compared 
with the bulk of the animal or insect. The body being 
compared to the thicker parts of the letter and the legs 
to the thinner parts, it is evident that in true proportions 
the trunk of the elephant, antennas, &c., or similar distinctive 
marks of an animal would be on too small a scale to be 
visible at the distance at which the grosser parts would be 
■clearly seen. These grosser parts would be unrecognisable 
without the smaller characteristics, so each figure has been 
drawn of such a size that it may be recognised as a whole 
by a person with normal vision at the distanoes for which 
it is marked for use. A standard letter, or letters, is given 


on each line as a comparison, and it will be noticed that 
this is often very much smaller than the common object, 
but for ordinary sight it will be found to be just as clearly 
defined at the marked distance. It is not contended that 
these types can in any way supersede the use of Snellen’s 
types, nor that when the . figure is distinguished at the 
distance marked anything more than an approximate 
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appreciation of the acuity of vision can be ascertained. It 
is of great importance in some cases to gauge the vision of 
young children before they know their letters. Other 
children decline to recognise letters who would be proud 
to show their acquaintance with animals and other objects 
of interest. The types may also be useful for persons of weak 
intellect, or for natives unacquainted with the Latin letters. 

The cards are to be obtained from Messrs. F. Davidson 
and Co., 29, Great Portland-street, London, W. 

H. Beale Collins, M.R.C.S. Eng., D.P.H. 

Kingston-on-Thames. 


Establishment of a School Clinic at 

Nelson. —Nelson, a Lancashire town of 34,000 inhabitants, 
has resolved to establish a school clinic in the town at 
a oost of £300 per year or a ±<Z. rate. The scheme includes 
the appointment of a full-time nurse, while the school 
medical officer is to give a minimum of one half-day per 
week in connexion with the clinic. The chairmaii of the 
Education Committee, in introducing the motion for the 
establishment of the clinic, said that the medical officer in 
his last report stated that he had examined 1465 children, 
relatively one-quarter of the children, in their schools. There 
were 103 with slight defects of the throat and 54 who 
required immediate treatment. If they multiplied that 
number by four they had 216 children that required imme¬ 
diate treatment, and 412 with slight defects. Among one- 
fourth of the children examined there were 146 with slight 
defects of the eyes, and 81 who required spectacles, and 
over 300 who were suffering from lung complaints, chest 
troubles, Sec. There were 1000 children who had five 
or more bad teeth, and over 150 cases of defective 
hearing requiring immediate attention. A large number of 
people seemed to think they were making an innovation by the 
establishment of a school clinic. From the national medical 
officer’s report for 1910 there were 47 authorities who had em¬ 
ployed a school nurse, 12 who subscribed to nursing associa¬ 
tions, 72 who provided spectacles, 34 who made contributions 
to hospitals, and there were 31 authorities who had school 
clinics of their own. There were 16 who had dental clinics, 
and 12 had open-air schools. The estimated cost of the 
scheme was £300, but a large proportion of the third 
hundred was for preliminary equipment, including £20 for 
eyesight apparatus, £30 for rent, and £50 for other 
apparatus, See. There would be £100 for the nurse and 
£100 for the medical officer. The sum does not, however, 
include payment for the services of a dentist. 
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The National Insurance Act. 

The National Insurance Act Regulations will be found 
published in our columns this week, and we are certain 
that they will be considered with that close interest 
by all our readers which their grave importance warrants. 
That interest will be sadly lessened by the fact that the 
Regulations contain no figures, and we have as yet no certain 
information upon this matter to lay before our readers. The 
actual question as regards remuneration is whether the 
Government will ask Parliament at the opening of the 
session to supplement the funds already available under 
the Act by a further grant, and it is practically 
certain that the Commissioners will advise this course. 
Putting aside, however, as we must do, the question 
of remuneration until we know what offer it is proposed 
to make to the profession, we can now ask—How far 
do the Regulations meet the minimum demands of the 
British Medical Association? On Feb. 29th, 1912, the 
newly appointed State Sickness Insurance Committee of the 
Association sent a letter to the National Health Insurance 
Joint Committee setting out the following as the six essential 
principles of professional requirements in the policy of the 
Association with respect to the National Insurance Bill:— 

(1) An income limit of £2 a week for those entitled to 
medical benefit; (2) free choice of doctor by patient subject 
to consent of doctor to act; (3) medical and maternity 
benefits to be administered by Insurance Committees and 
not by Friendly Societies. In connexion with the question of 
the method of administration of medical benefit, the Repre¬ 
sentative Meeting resolved that all questions of professional 
discipline should be decided exclusively by a body or 
bodies of medical practitioners, and that the power of 
considering all complaints against medical practitioners 
should be vested in the Local Medical Committee with a 
right of appeal to a Central Medical Board to be appointed 
for that purpose ; (4) the method of remuneration of 
medical practitioners adopted by each Insurance Com¬ 
mittee to be according to the preference of the majority of 
the medical profession of the district of that committee; 
(5) medical remuneration to be what the profession con¬ 
siders adequate, having due regard to the duties to be 
performed and other conditions of service. After careful 
consideration the Representative Meeting resolved that the 
policy of the Association be to claim 8*. 6d. as a minimum 
capitation fee, not including extras and medicine, for 
members of approved societies, and to claim the recogni¬ 
tion of payment per attendance, in which case the fees 
must be on such a basis as shall be deemed an equivalent 
by the State Sickness Insurance Committee with recognition 
of a £2 maximum income limit; (6) adequate medical 
representation among the Insurance Commissioners, in the 
Central Advisory Committee, and in the Insurance 
Committees, and statutory recognition of a Local Medical 
Committee, representative of the profession in the district of 
each Insurance Committee. 

Dr. Alfred Cox, as acting medical secretary of the 
Association, stated on Feb. 29th of this year that the six 
points constituted the irreducible minimum demand of 
the Association. The position has been altered by the fact 


that the British Medical Association has broken off all 
communication with the Commissioners, believing that no 
practical purpose has so far been served by negotia¬ 
tions. 

Refer now to the six minimum demands of the medical 
profession in the order in which they are set out above. Wo 
find that the Regulations do not specifically provide for 
(1) an income limit of £2 for those entitled to medical benefit, 
but the limit which is contemplated may be this in some 
districts. (2) Free choice of doctor subject to the consent of 
the doctor to act is given in the Act; and (3) the administra¬ 
tion of medical and maternity benefits is given to Insurance 
Committees. (4) Five different methods of remuneration 
for medical attendance are given as alternatives, but (5) 
the actual figures of the remuneration remain to be settled 
and (6) the demand for adequate medical representation on 
the Local Insurance Committees is, of course, not affected by 
the Regulations. Concerning the fifth and sixth points wo 
say nothing now ; for, in the first instance, the cash offer of 
the Government is still unpublished, and in the second the 
medical profession is known to consider that on the Local 
Insurance Committees, as now constituted under the Act, 
their representation is not adequate. The Association 
demands that the medical members should form 10 per cent., 
of each committee, and as regards the smaller committees- 
their objections have, we believe, been met. The Commis¬ 
sioners have full discretion, in exercising their power of 
appointment of members of the larger committees, to raise- 
the proportion of medical men here, if the profession should 
decide to work the Act. 

The second point has been entirely conceded, though 
Section 15 of the Act contains one subsection capable ct 
limiting its benefits ; and so in a sense has the third, but 
again here it must be remembered that although the 
medical benefits are not to be administered by Friendly 
Societies they are to be administered by the Local In¬ 
surance Committees, to whose constitution objection haa 
been taken as giving a too preponderating influence to the 
societies. 1 The amendment in the Report stage, by which 
the size of the Committees was increased without in¬ 
creasing their medical element, was very prejudicial to 
professional interests. The question under the third head¬ 
ing is whether the serious enlargement of these Comr 
mittees, to the prejudice of medical representation upon 
them, has rendered them bodies with which it would be 
unsafe for medical men to work, inasmuch as the scientific 
and professional views could easily be over-ridden; or 
whether the profession, with the assistance of Local Medical 
Committees, should not be willing to give the scheme a trial 
if this objection were the main one. It will be in the full 
knowledge of the Local Insurance Committees that unless 
the medical and maternity benefits are administered alike 
in accordance with the principles of progressive medi¬ 
cine, and in a manner consonant with the right principles 
of medical practice, the arrangements may at once break 
down; and however utterly opposed the representatives of 
the clubs may be to any possible allocation of money to 
medical benefits which can be avoided—and how strongly 
this principle is inherent among them has recently been 
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«hown—they will hesitate to bring about a position in 
which they might lose all medical service worthy 
of the name. For our part, we believe that the 
risk which the medical profession will run in working 
under the Act, while the medical and maternity benefits 
are administered by the Insurance Committees as now 
constituted, is not so serious a one as it has been held to be, 
because we cannot believe that the officials of the clubs 
have any serious hope that they will be able to hold the 
medical profession in the subjection of past days. We regret 
as much now as we did when the unfortunate alteration 
in the Bill was made, the constitution of those committees, 
but the attitude of the medical profession is far better 
understood by the public now than it was some months ago, 
and if under the provisional regulations the profession decides 
to try to work the Act the Local Insurance Committees 
may be expected to give their best assistance. It is hardly 
fair to assume that the Committees will not try to do this, 
while their foolishness if they attempt to pursue any other 
course leaps to the eyes. 

We have said above that the Regulations provide for an 
income limit that may possibly be £2 a week for those 
entitled to medical benefit. The Insurance Committees 
are given the power to fix a limit within the juris¬ 
diction of any Committee beyond which persons who 
desire to receive medical benefits will be instructed to make 
their own arrangements for receiving treatment, medicine, 
and appliances. Within any general rule that the Com¬ 
mittee may lay down, power will be reserved so that 
individuals or particular classes of insured persons can 
be exempted from the application of the fixed limit, and all 
the circumstances are to be decided by the Committee 
on representations from the Local Medical Committee on 
the one side or from the representatives of the insured 
persons on the other. Also, any medical practitioner, 
included on the medical list for the district, may 
dispute, by written communication to the Local Insurance 
Committee, the right of any insured person to receive 
medical benefit on the ground that his income is above 
the limit fixed by the Committee. This Regulation (No. 13, 
with its six separate subheadings) should be studied 
carefully by all medical men. It has not the simplicity 
of the demand of the British Medical Association, that 
no person with an income above £2 should be entitled to 
medical benefits; it introduces considerable administrative 
difficulties in fixing the limits for various localities, and we 
can understand that individual cases of hardship for 
practitioners or for insured persons might arise out of 
it. On the other hand, it is a frank recognition of the 
fact that among the community who are below the income- 
tax limit are many who are not proper subjects for medical 
benefit under the National Insurance Act, a point of 
view which, when it was put forward by medical men 
a year ago, was scouted by one section of the political 
press, and by a good many persons who should have been 
better informed. Moreover, it concedes fully a principle 
which has been urged freely by critics of the Act from the 
beginning—viz., that the conditions of medical service are 
'particularly difficult to legislate for, because payments ought 
*o be made on different scales in different localities, the 


conditions of medical practice varying much with the class 
of work and rates of payment in the locality, with 
all sorts of local personal conditions and environment, 
and, inside any given locality, with the character of the 
work of any section of the population. It should be 
noted that here also the constitution of the Insurance 
Committees is greatly in question. If the Committees do 
what must give considerable difficulty to themselves, and 
go into the problem—for it may in some instances be a 
veritable problem—of what the limit should be for different 
localities, and will thus fairly and promptly consider all 
representations made to them, whether by the repre¬ 
sentatives of the insured persons or by the Medical 
Committees or by individual practitioners, we think that 
the Regulations might satisfy those who are now insistent 
on a £2 limit. We say this with no particular conviction, 
but it must be conceded by all that to associate a 
maximum remuneration, either as a flat-rate or as fees 
for special services, with a low income limit will be very 
difficult. 

We come now to the fourth point, which demands that 
the method of remuneration of medical practitioners adopted 
by the Local Insurance Committees should be in accordance 
with the preference of the majority of the medical 
profession of the district. The Regulations provide 
payment on the five following bases: by capitation, 
by capitation with payment for special services under 
three variants, and by payment for attendance only. On 
reading the Regulations it is not easy to grasp at once the 
significance of the alternative methods of remuneration. 
The capitation system is well understood by all, and, as 
our columns during the last year have testified, it is 
approved of by some for its many conveniences and cordially 
detested by others. The evils of payment by capitation, how¬ 
ever, have largely arisen out of the fact that the remunera¬ 
tion has been of late years getting worse, this being duo 
to the ability of the Friendly Societies to play off 
one medical man against another ; while the social stand¬ 
ing and wages of many of the club patients have been 
getting better. The rate of payment was fixed at the outset 
by medical men largely out of philanthropy, and at a time 
when the expenses incidental to medical practice and to 
entering the medical profession were much lower; the 
original rate has been maintained, while many of the 
patients are no longer of the class for which club practice 
was originally designed, while the cost of medical education 
and of running of a practice has doubled. If these things are 
duly considered in fixing the sum to be paid as a capitation 
fee for each insured person the objections to the system, as 
a system, will be largely met. The minimum capitation 
fee has been fixed by the British Medical Association at 
8*. 6 d ., exclusive of extras. 

If it can be shown that any of the other alternatives in 
the Regulations will work with equal simplicity they will, 
we think, be preferable to the capitation system, in spite of 
the strong arguments in favour of this plan, but on looking 
at the alternative schemes proposed by the Regulations we do 
not think that anyone will find their simplicity to be their 
salient quality. The last scheme (Schedule I. Part IL E.) 
provides for giving payment for work done, pure and simple. 
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but schemes B v C, and D are by no means so straight¬ 
forward. They are as follows:— 

B. Capitation system pins payment for special services. 

Here, the first charge on the money received is the 
payment of the agreed flat-rate, the surplus, as far 
as it goes, being employed to pay for special 
services. 

C. Again, capitation system plus payment for services. 

Here the money, as far as it goes, is divided up in 
such h way that half the money available for each 
person is used in payment of the flat-rate, and the 
rest in payment for services, as far as it goes. 

I>. Payment for special services pins capitation system. 
Here the first charge on the moneys received is the 
payment for special services, the surplus as far as it 
goes being divided for capitation rates. 

In all these schemes it will be seen that the medical man runs 
the risk of the surplus not being sufficient to meet his just 
claims. If C is on the whole the safest, D puts the highest 
premium on the work of the most esteemed practitioner 
—it is the clearest expression of “freedom of choice of 
doctor.” It has always been objected that in the Act, which 
medical men did not invite, they have been expected to bear 
the risk of the national insurance against invalidity, and in¬ 
genious as these various methods of remuneration are, and 
well as any one of them might work in certain con¬ 
ditions and certain localities, that risk still remains. It 
most not be forgotten, in any response to the pro¬ 
posals of the Commissioners, and should certainly be pro¬ 
vided against by the institutibn of some central fund 
whereby the discounted payments of one year could be 
counterbalanced by premium payments in another. Such 
a provision should not be beyond the ingenuity of the 
Commissioners, who cannot be called devoid of expedients. 
The element of doubt about the payment is a serious 
matter. It is true that before payment is made the 
accounts for special services have to be passed by a 
committee appointed by the practitioners included in the 
medical list, and this is intended to prevent any undue 
claims being made fay one practitioner at the expense of 
other medical men on the panel, and thus to ensure that 
there will be enough money found to pay adequate fees 
for all special services rendered in keeping with the claims 
of the best medical knowledge ; but we feel that the position 
of the practitioner requires other safeguard. He is called 
upon to undertake the insurance of the nation against certain 
risks. He did not invite the position, and he should be 
placed as far as possible in a position of complete security. 

It is to the third alternative method of remuneration 
(Schedule 1, Part 11, E.) that we direct the particular 
attention of our readers, for this is the way in which the 
Regulations meet the demand of practitioners for payment 
by attendance. The scheme is that fees should be 
charged by the medical men under the usual headings 
of attendance at the surgery or dispensary, ordinary 
visits at the house, special Sunday or night visits at 
the house, and consultations for surgical operations. Also 
the setting of fractures, the redaction of dislocations, and the 
administration of general anaesthetics are put down as forms 
of medical benefit which would be expected from the practi¬ 
tioner. The Local Insurance Committee will decide with 
the practitioners what fees should be charged, and pay 
oat of the sums available for the provision of medical 


benefit, so far as the funds available permit, the same 
proporticm being paid on the account of each practitioner, 
but with the provision, already alluded to, that all the 
accounts will be submitted to a committee appointed by the 
practitioners, who will have the power of scrutiny and 
reduction. If any locality adopts this scheme and is able 
to obtain from the Local Insurance Committees an adequate 
tariff of fees, it is obvious that an enormous amount 
of administrative preliminary detail will be done away 
with. It is not possible at the present moment to say 
anything more definite than this on the subject, which 
will, we have no doubt, be thoroughly discussed, with 
the other Regulations, at the Special Representative 
Meeting of the British Medical Association, which 
will be summoned to bear and decide upon the report 
of the State Sickness Insurance Committee of the 
Association with regard to the Provisional Regulations* 
The Association, recognising almost from the first that it 
would be impossible to obtain unanimity of opinion, either in 
the medical profession or within the Association, as to 
whether a system of payment by capitation or a system of 
payment by attendance is preferable, has provided schemes 
for a public medical service under each heading. Under the 
Regulations similar flexibility is now proposed, or even more 
flexibility, for five schemes are, as we have seen, put forward 
as alternatives, and thereby a chance of a settlement, though 
it be only a temporary settlement, may have been increased. 
But we view with apprehension the consequences if after 
trial of any or of ail of these assorted schemes fair remunera¬ 
tion and fair treatment for the medical profession cannot be 
provided. Any medical man who chooses can withdraw, it 
may be said. And any other medical men who choose can 
abstain from replacing him. But in this sort of local 
quarrelling, dependent on a system of local bargaining, we 
consider that the chance of the medical profession winning 
the contest, however just our cause, is very slender. 

Lastly, we desire to draw attention to Paragraph 43, which 
occurs in Part IV. among the special provisions of the 
Regulations, and provides for the establishment of a 
subcommittee to hear complaints. One of the principal 
objections made from the first by the medical profession 
to the method in which it was proposed to deal with 
the administration of medical benefits under the National 
Insurance scheme was the fact that a large proportion of 
the profession might find themselves under lay employers to 
such a degree that they would be at the mercy of any who 
chose to complain of the way in which their services were 
rendered, and would be also at a disadvantage if they in 
their turn desired to complain of the manner or spirit in 
which their services were received. To the third of the 
minimum demands of the British Medical Association there 
was accordingly added a proviso that all questions of 
professional discipline, and all complaints against medical 
practitioners in respect of their work under the Act, should 
be heard by the Local Medical Committee with a right of 
appeal to a Central Medical Board. The Regulations provide 
for a Committee of Complaints, consisting of three persons 
appointed from the representatives of insured persons, 
three persons from among the medical practitioners 
concerned, and a chairman selected from those members* 
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•of the Insurance Committees who, being appointed either by 
the county council or by the Commissioners, are neither 
insured persons nor medical practitioners. This chairman 
is to be elected, if they can agree on the matter, by the 
six other members of the Committee, otherwise he will be 
nominated by those from among whom he has to be 
•chosen. The procedure of this Committee has been care¬ 
fully thought out in such a way that in cases of complaint, 
whether made by medical men against insured persons or by 
the insured against a medical practitioner, justice ought 
to be done by a body of persons thoroughly well posted 
in the medical side of the circumstances. The Local 
Medical Committee is itself to consider the complaints of 
one practitioner against another. A central committee of 
inquiry is also constituted, composed of two medical men 
and two laymen, erne of whom shall be a lawyer, to con¬ 
sider the question of removing a practitioner from the local 
panel. The machinery set up is not the same as that 
demanded by the British Medical Association, but no 
tribunal which does not admit of representation of public 
interests will be acceptable to the public. It will be 
noted that all charges brought by one medical man against 
another—that is cases where apparently only professional 
^circirm stances are involved—are to be inquired into by a 
committee formed wholly of medical practitioners. 

We recommend our readers to study the Regulations very 
closely ; they will be helped in so doing by the notes upon 
them which we pxblish with the Regulations, and which have 
been furnished by the medical members of the Advisory 
•Committee. The State Sickness Insurance Committee of 
the British Medical Association will shortly report upon the 
Regulations, and while they cannot fail to see in them a 
genuine desire to meet the legitimate demands of the medical 
profession—as shown, for instance, by the setting up of a 
professional tribunal to deal with professional questions and 
by the attempts to preserve the good-will of private 
practices and to prevent profit being made by clubs out 
of the practitioners’ work—they may still decide that 
the irreducible minimum demands of the Association are not 
sufficiently met On the situation that will then arise 
the profession must be ready to decide. Win they, 
recognising the frankly experimental character of the 
•Government scheme, give it a trial, if the pecuniary 
arrangements are satisfactory ? Certainly this course should 
not be dismissed until after the most anxious deliberation 
on the very serious alternatives. Nothing more definite 
can be said while the question of money remains in 
abeyance, but the Chancellor of the Exchequer stated to 
the medical members of the Advisory Committee, who on 
Wednesday placed before him the need for supplementing 
the funds available for medical remuneration, that he 
would confer with the Cabinet at the earliest possible 
•date, and make known their decision in the third week of 
the month. 


Lister Institute of Preventive Medicine.— 

Owing to the appointment of Dr. H. R. Dean to the chair of 
Pathology in the University of Sheffield, he will be unable to 
deliver the lectures of which notice has been given. The 
remaining lectures iu the October to December course will be 
given as announced. 
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THE WORK OF THE GOVERNMENT LABORATORY. 

According to the report recently issued by Dr. James 
J. Dobbie, the Government chemist, upon the work of the 
laboratory for the year ended March 31st, the duties 
performed by the staff are of a varied character. This is 
obvious from the fact that the analyses now include the 
examination of samples in connexion with the assessment 
of revenue and drawbacks ; of stores supplied to Govern¬ 
ment departments on tender and on contracts ; of dairy 
produce imported into this country; and of samples referred 
by magistrates under the Food and Drugs Act and by the 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries under the Fertilisers 
and Feeding Stuffs Act. In addition a large number 
of questions is referred to the staff for advice, and investi¬ 
gations are conducted in connexion with such references 
and with the inquiries of Royal Commissioners and Parlia¬ 
mentary and Departmental committees. With this growth 
of the demand on the energies, skill, and laboratory 
work of the staff it became apparent that the arrange¬ 
ment under which the laboratory staff was composed 
entirely of revenue officers, appointed by and subject to 
the authority of the Commissioners of Customs and Excise, 
was no longer a satisfactory one. Early in 1911 a new 
department was constituted under the official title of (< The 
Department of the Government Chemist.” The staff was 
reorganised, and while it was decided to continue to utilise 
the services of the revenue officers for purely revenue work, 
chemists were recruited from the open market for non- 
revenue work. The greater part of the work is conducted at 
the Government laboratory in Clements Inn Passage, to 
which it was transferred in 1397 from the old laboratories at 
Somerset House. There is a branch laboratory for revenue 
work at the Custom House. The total number of analyses 
and examination^ made in the two branches of the Govern¬ 
ment laboratory during the year ended March 31st, 1912, 
was 195,170, as compared with 186,044 for the preceding 
year. Including the samples examined in the provincial 
stations, the total number of analyses and examinations for 
the year was 345,181. The following are some interesting 
points in the present report. Samples of beer, amounting 
in all to 7464, taken from the premises of retailers, showed 
that 6*1 per cent, of them had been diluted, but 
no illegal ingredient was discovered. Of 1046 samples 
examined for arsenic, only 18 were found to contain 
the poisonous metal in excess of the limits laid down 
by the Royal Commission on Arsenical Poisoning (l/100th 
grain arsenious oxide per pound or per gallon). Cider appears 
to be a term wrongly applied in some cases to beverages. 
The great majority of non-alcoholic ciders, so-called, 
are entirely free from apple juice, and are simply solu¬ 
tions of sugar, aerated, flavoured, and coloured, as was 
shown when some of the recipes were followed. The 
Merchandise Marks Act ought to act effectively here. 
The industry in spirits seems to be conducted with 
satisfactory results from the point of view of excise. Cases 
of “grogging” were found out, a practice which extracts 
alcohol from the wood of spirit casks by soaking with 
water. Spirit was found in some liqueur chocolates, 6 to 12 
per cent, of proof spirit being found in some samples, while two 
contained as much a9 25 0 to 28* 8 per cent. Some years ago 
we drew attention to the alcohol found in the sweets supplied 
in the automatic machine. Wines apparently give little 
trouble, but unfermented grape juice has been found to 
contain “a chargeable proportion of spirit.” A huge 
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number of samples of tobacco was examined with a view 
to finding whether they conformed to the legal limits as 
regards moisture and oil, but the results are not recorded. 
Samples of sugar seem on the whole to be correctly declared 
as regards rating purposes. Certain samples of tea were 
rejected as containing sand or other foreign matter, or as 
being on other grounds unfit for human consumption. 
44 Bush tea” was found to be neither botanically nor com¬ 
mercially the substance referred to in the tariff as tea. Coffee 
and chicory, cocoa and chocolate, appear to give little trouble 
from a revenue point of view. Seventy-eight samples of medi¬ 
cines were examined daring the year in connexion with the 
Medicine Stamp Acts. These Acts impose duties upon 
preparations advertised for the cure or relief of human 
ailments. There are, however, certain exemptions, and in 
these cases an analysis is required. In one case pills were 
advertised as a remedy for obesity, and proceedings were 
taken. It was held that obesity was an ailment within the 
meaning of the Acts, and the seller was convicted of an 
offence. The record of work done for the various Govern¬ 
ment departments is full of interesting information, 
and even cases under the Old Age Pensions Act are 
referred to the Government laboratory in connexion with 
entries of births in Bibles or prayer-books produced 
as evidence of the age of the applicant. In the course 
of the year 13 documents were submitted for exa¬ 
mination on account of their suspicious appearance. In 
six of these cases it was found that the writing was 
of recent date, or that it had recently been tampered 
with. Under the Sale of Food and Drugs Act 93 
samples were referred by the magistrates to the Govern¬ 
ment chemists for opinion. In 73 cases the result of analysis 
given by the public analyst was confirmed, while in three 
cases (of milk) no certificate was issued. From all this it is 
evident that the Government laboratory is a great and im¬ 
portant department of the State, and the annual reports 
issued by its principal deal with a branch of statistics of the 
utmost concern to the community. It is an interesting 
collocation of fiscal matters and scientific records. 


NEO-MALTHUSIANISM AND EUGENICS. 

In the discussion of social questions from the eugenic 
standpoint, which has been very much the fashion of late, 
a good deal of attention has been given to the effect on 
racial quality produced by the growing practice of limiting 
offspring; and though opinion on the matter is, of course, 
very much divided, the more prevalent view would certainly 
appear to be that this practice, as was predicted many years 
ago by Darwinian critics of neo-Malthusianism, has tended 
to diminish the reproduction of the more intelligent members 
of the community, while the inferior stocks have continued 
to propagate freely. The advocates of neo-Malthusian 
doctrines have recognised the necessity of meeting this 
grave objection, and the task has been attempted in 
a pamphlet just published under the title of “Neo- 
Malthusianism and Eugenics.” To the criticism that 
the limitation of offspring operates chiefly on the 
best stocks and little, if at all, on inferior stocks, 
the answer given is, first, that, even if this be true, 
the higher birth-rate of the unfit is in a great measure 
counterbalanced by the higher infantile mortality in the 
poorer classes; and, secondly, that if restrictive methods 
are not used by these classes it is only because of the 
obstacles put in the way of the neo-Malthusian propaganda. 
Neither of these pleas, however, is satisfactorily established. 
The infantile mortality amongst the former classes is, no 
doubt, relatively high, but except under very abnormal cir. 
cumstances it is never so high as to reduce their rate of 
natural increase to a level approaching that which rules in 


the more prosperous part of the population. The pamphlet 
does, indeed, suggest that such a condition of things is 
realised in Paris, but the only evidence given lor the 
statement is a comparison regarding birth-rate and infantile 
mortality between the ElysGes quarter and the poorer arron- 
dissent cut* for one single year—a test so obviously fallacious, 
that it only brings i nto relief the weakness of the position 
it is designed to defend. Nor is the pamphlet more 
fortunate in the evidence adduced to support the* 
view that the free dissemination of neo-Malthusian teach¬ 
ing would equalise the operation of restrictive methods*. 
There is taken as a 44 definite confirmation” of opinion, 
on this point the case of Holland, where, it is- 
said, as the “result” of such teaching, “the births 
rate has fallen in all classes of society, and the death- 
rate and infantile mortality have also fallen more rapidly' ’ 
than in any other country,” while “there seem little signs 
of raoe degeneration.” No proof, however, is given of the 
regular distribution of the fall in the death-rate, and the 
only evidence for the statement as to the rarity of indica¬ 
tions of race degeneration appears to be the personal 
impressions o the author during visits to the country. As. 
for the other phenomena which it is sought to bring into* 
relation with family restriction, it may be remarked that the 
statistical tables given in the paper tend to contradict rather 
than to support the author’s view. They show, for instance,, 
that after some 15 years of energetic neo-Malthusian teach¬ 
ing the infantile death-rate in Holland in 1900 was prac¬ 
tically the same as in England and Wales, where, we are* 
told, family restriction was up to that year confined to 
the educated classes. And even now the infantile mortality 
in the Netherlands is considerably above what is found in, 
Ireland, a country where the absence of Malthusian practices 
is notorious. In view of such facts as these it cannot be said 
that the author has made out his case. The question, of 
course, is an exceedingly complex one, and further evidence 
is needed before a definite conclusion can be arrived at, but 
the facts at present available certainly go to confirm the 
fear that neo-Malthusianism is exercising a real andi serious, 
anti-selective influence. Efforts to conceal this unpleasant, 
probability can only be productive of mischief, for they 
breed a sense of false security and disguise the dangers, 
incident to the social and economic policy which has fostered 
and must continue to foster the spread of restrictive* 
practices in the educated and provident classes of the- 
population. On this ground, if on bo other, the neo- 
Malthusian doctrine is detrimental to the interest of the 
community. _ 

HyEMATOPORPHYRINURIA AS PART OF A 
FAMILIAL SYNDROME. 

Professor Lewellys F. Barker and Dr. W. L. Estes have- 
had under their care a patient exhibiting symptoms of such 
peculiar interest that they have thought it worth while Uy 
publish a preliminary account, which will be amplified and 
perhaps illuminated when the laboratory investigations which, 
are now in progress have been completed. The patient,, 
whose case is reported in the Journal of the American. 
Medical Association , August 31st, 1912, was an unmarried 
woman, 18 years old, who for over a year had been passing 
dark urine, losing weight, and suffering from attacks of 
nausea and vomiting, with pain in the right lower abdomen. 
During the weeks spent in hospital the haematoporphyrin 
which rendered the urine dark was still excreted, except 
during certain convulsive attacks which supervened. These- 
attacks, the onset of which was preceded by swelling 
of the thyroid, exophthalmos, tachycardia, and slight, 
fever, were characterised by bilateral clonus and loss; 
of consciousness; each fit lasted about two* minutes*. 
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and they occurred in short series or groups. The urine 
contained acetone, but no diacetio acid, and the haemato- 
porphyrinuria ceased for the time. There were no evidences 
of tetany. As the attacks passed off it was found that the 
patient was developing signs of acute polyneuritis of the 
upper and lower limbs. Meantime an exploratory laparotomy 
had failed to disclose anything positive except a very dis¬ 
tinct dilatation of the stomach and duodenum; this was 
subsequently confirmed after the patient’s death, about six 
months after her admission to hospital. At this also haemor¬ 
rhagic erosions were noted in the gastric mucosa. Perhaps 
the most interesting feature of this case, which seems to hold 
a key to the pathology of haematoporphyrinuria, is that the 
syndrome had already been noted in other members of the 
same family. One of the patient’s sisters died four 
years before with the same symptoms; at the necropsy 
dilatation of the stomach and duodenum was disclosed. 
Another sister was suffering similarly at the time of 
report; the patient’s father showed signs of hyper¬ 
thyroidism, and other members of the family had suffered 
from symptoms which might possibly be compared with 
those noted in Professor Barker’s patient. His suggestion 
is that some fault of development may have been responsible 
for the gastro-duodenal dilatation ; and that thus a source of 
toxin was provided by which the other symptoms—hsemato- 
porphyrinuria, fits, and polyneuritis—were provoked. The 
writers state that though in no case hitherto recorded has 
dilatation of the stomach and duodenum been discovered, 
yet in several instances the remainder of the syndrome was 
complete and there were symptoms of gastro-intestinal dis¬ 
turbance such as were probably due to gastro-duodenal 
dilatation. 


A CREAM STANDARD. 

The regulations 1 prohibiting the use of preservatives in 
milk and in cream containing less than 35 per cent, of milk 
fat, which came into force on Oct. 1st, will in all probability 
have the indirect effect of raising the standard of cream. The 
Departmental Committee of 1901 came to the conclusion that 
the weight of evidence was not favourable to the establish¬ 
ment of official limits of fat for cream, but in view of the 
wide range in the quality of cream on the market it would 
seem desirable that the purchaser should be informed whether 
or not the cream is of high or low milk-fat content; for it 
is obviously against the principles of domestic economy to 
pay as much for an article containing, say, 20 per cent, of 
milk fat as for one containing 50 or 60 per cent. The 
experienced buyer would, of course, be able to form a rough 
judgment of the value of the cream from its appearance; 
but all buyers are not experienced. It has generally 
been considered by experts that a cream of good average 
quality should contain rather over than under 40 per cent, of 
milk fat, and in the regulations originally drafted by the 
Local Government Board* 40 per cent, was fixed as the 
limit of strength for cream to which boric acid, borax, or 
hydrogen peroxide could be added. After considering 
representations from various interests the Board decided to 
reduce the limit to 35 per cent., and the difference is 
perhaps not of vast importance. The interesting point is 
that producers of cream who desire—and in the summer 
months most of them probably will so desire—to add a 
preservative substance to their product will be obliged to 
keep the cream up to a standard of 35 per cent, of milk fat, 
and a “preserved cream” label on a receptacle will be 
evidence that the contents are up to that standard. 
It will not necessarily follow that a cream not so 
labelled is below that standard, but it will certainly 

i Tax Laxckt, March 2nd, 1912, p. 592. 
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be worth the while of producers of cream above the 
35 per cent, limit, who do not add to it any preservative 
substance, to make it known that their product is above the 
standard strength. The new regulations, therefore, prepare 
a way for the establishment of official limits of fat for cream 
which, in spite of the contrary view of the Departmental 
Committee, is desirable and not wholly impracticable. As was 
pointed out in The Lancet in a comment on the draft regula¬ 
tions, the Departmental Committee of 1901 recommended that 
only boron preservatives should be allowed in cream in an 
amount not exceeding 0*25 per cent. ; in their final form 
the regulations do not place any limit on the quantity of any 
of the three preservative substances the use of whioh is per¬ 
mitted, but they require the percentage of boric acid to be 
stated on the declaratory label—a plan which will encourage 
producers to limit the use of the preservative to the smallest 
amount possible. __ 

SOCIETY OF MEDICAL OFFICERS OF HEALTH. 

The State Sickness Insurance Committee of the British 
Medical Association, on the nomination of the Society of * 
Medical Officers of Health, has coopted Mr. Herbert Jones a 
member of the committee. The council of the society has 
discussed the question of the administration of sanatorium 
benefit under the National Insurance Act from the point of 
view of medical officers of health, and has come to the con¬ 
clusion that the medical officer of health should be tht 
administrative officer within his area for dealing with tuber¬ 
culosis under any county scheme, that tuberculosis officers 
should be on the staff and under the administrative control 
of the medical officer of health, except as regards clinical 
duties, and that the position and responsibility of medical 
officers of health of county districts should be fully 
recognised in any tuberculosis scheme. It was considered 
impracticable as well as undesirable that tuberculosis officers 
should be prohibited from treating patients at dispensaries. 


PATHOLOGICAL ENTOMOLOGY IN FIJI. 

On account of the extensive damage done to the cocoanut 
palm industry in Fiji by various kinds of insects a trained 
entomologist was appointed in 1909 to give his whole time 
to this and other questions of economic entomology in 
the Fiji group of islands. Mr. Frank Jepson is the first 
holder of this office, and he has recently submitted a very 
interesting report on work carried out down to the middle of 
1911. Though primarily directed to economic questions, 
the investigations embraced matters of disease prevention 
as well, to which a brief reference may be made. Fiji at 
present enjoys complete freedom from malaria owing 
to the entire absence of flies belonging to the group 
of Anophelinae. There are, however, many persons in 
the colony who have suffered from malaria elsewhere, 
and continue to harbour the malarial parasites in their 
blood, so that if anophelines were introduced malaria 
might become endemic, provided conditions favourable to 
mosquito breeding were allowed to prevail. Conversely, 
Stegomyia fasciata is abundantly present in Fiji, so that if 
yellow fever cases were introduced this disease might easily 
be spread. Another mosquito-borne disease, elephantiasis* 
is already rife in many of the islands. The vigorous action 
of the United States authorities in the neighbouring region 
of Hawaii is referred to. Fifteen inspectors are employed 
in Fiji, whose daily task it is to examine all houses in a given 
area for likely breeding-places of mosquitoes. The inspection 
costs £200 monthly, and many millions of mosquitoes are 
prevented from reaching maturity. The importation from 
Texas of the small fish called top-minnows has proved very 
successful in preventing mosquito develbpment, and by the 
courtesy of the United States administration a number of 
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these fish were introduced into Fiji. Dengue fever is 
common in Fiji, transmitted bj Culex fatigans, a mosquito 
also associated with filariasis. This latter disease is, 
according to researches at present being carried out 
by Dr. Philip Bahr, transmitted also by Stegomyia 
peeudo-scutellaris. An ingenious method of trapping mos¬ 
quitoes, Suggested by Mr. Maxwell Lefroy in India in 1907, 
has been used with success in Fiji, and is worthy of mention, 
as it is within the reach of everyone. A box, 18 X 9 X 
12 inches, lined with dark green paper, is placed on the 
verandah of the house, with the door open during the night; 
the door is shut at 8.30 A.M., and a few cubic centimetres of 
benzine are introduced. The mosquitoes inside die in half 
an hour. During a month (Sept. 9th to Oct. 7th) the total 
catch was 2032 mosquitoes, averaging 72 daily; on some 
days over 150 were caught, especially on a fine morning 
following on rainy weather. The flies are attracted by the 
shady seclusion of the boi. Xenopsylla cheopis, the flea 
responsible for plague transmission in India, is found 
in Fiji. The importance of preventing admission of rats 
from plague-infected countries is obvious. There is un¬ 
fortunately great carelessness in regard to disposal 
of excreta in the colony, faeces being left exposed 
and consequently becoming breeding places for flies. 
Bacillary dysentery prevalence is believed to be con¬ 
nected with increase of flies in the hot season. 'The 
adoption of a water metliod of sewage removal would obviate 
this danger. We have touched on a few points of patho¬ 
logical interost in Mr. Jepson’s report. There is evidently a 
wide field for observation and experiment in the department 
of preventive medicine in this distant dependency, and one 
would be glad to learn that a trained observer was per¬ 
manently maintained for this purpose in Fiji, the health of 
the colony >>eing of an importance at any rate equal to that 
of its financial prosperity. 


THE LONDON MEDICAL EXHIBITION. 

This exhibition, which was held daring the past week at 
the Royal Horticultural Hall, Vincent-square, Westminster, 
has matured by process of time into a most interesting display 
of the products of applied scientific work. Each succeeding 
year its claims have appealed more strongly to the members of 
the medical profession owing to the sincere and indefatigable 
efforts of its promoters to make it a real demonstration of 
surgical, medical, and pharmaceutical advances. The 
reproach against it from some quarters that it is the mere 
fulfilment of a trade purpose may be dismissed in view of the 
close interest taken in the proceedings by the large number of 
professional men who attend. It seems evident that they 
go because they welcome the opportunity of making a near- 
iii-hand inspection of what is being done to insure that 
/medical accessories should contribute in the closest way 
to successful treatment. The exhibition affords, in fact, 
a very convenient channel for presenting to medical men, 
I>articularly in the metropolis, the interesting developments 
in pharmacy, medical, surgical, and sanitary appliances, 
special dietetics, and so forth, which take place year by 
year. The exhibition this year secured important patronage 
from both exhibitors and visitors, and on the whole opinion 
inclined to the view that it was the most interesting 
and attractive of the series of eight which have now 
been held. The list of exhibitors contained names which 
are held in good repute by the medical profession, and 
the informatory attitude of the representatives at the 
various stalls made an inspection of the exhibits comfort¬ 
able and instructive. For the most part the novelties 
shown have received attention in our columns, but 
the advantage to medical men of being able to 
.inspect them is obvious. Among novelties there was in 


particular a very interesting display of electro-therapeutic 
apparatus, imclading apparatus for treatment by high-tension 
current, and appliances illustrating the application in 
treatment of radio-active agents. Optical apparatus was 
also a feature, and the appliances of modern surgery were 
well represented. Organo-therapeutic products, vaccines, 
sera, and so forth, formed a not less interesting branch of 
the exhibition, and the recent advances in pharmaceutical 
triumphs were exemplified by well-known houses. Special 
foods fulfilling particular requirements and standard 
germicides completed a useful and instructive display. 


THE TREATMENT OF RINGWORM. 

At a recent meeting of the Medical Officers of Schools 
Association Dr. J. H. Sequeira read a paper on the treat¬ 
ment of ringworm, in which he pointed out that although a 
few years ago it might truly be said that the treatment of 
ringworm was in a very unsatisfactory condition, and that it 
was not possible to guarantee a cure within any definite 
time, yet at present the dermatologist had in his hands 
a weapon of certainty capable of curing the disease within a 
very short time. The X rays act by causing a complete 
epilation of the scalp, and with the hairs the spores are 
thrown out also. The essential factor necessary to the 
success of the operation is that the dose of the rays should 
be accurately measured by the use of Sabouraud’s pastilles. 
As to the result, those obtained at the London Hospital 
deserve quoting, although they have already been reproduced 
in our columns. From June, 1906, to May, 1912, 2387 
cases have been treated by X rays, Sabouraud’s pastilles 
being employed. All these cases have been cured, and in no 
case was there any X ray dermatitis. At the beginning 
there were three cases of alopecia, but since September, 
1906, there has not been a single case. This fact shows that 
with experience the risk of permanent alopecia is very small, 
and it also shows that idiosyncrasy in regard to the rays is 
very rare. The experience of the authorities in Paris and 
also of the Metropolitan Asylums Board in this country is 
that the X ray method effects a great saving in the cost of 
the treatment of the child, and this is sufficient to advocate 
its use, even if we do not consider the removal of the 
restriction to the education of the child which the long- 
continued treatment by ordinary methods involves. The 
paper has been published by Messrs. J. and A. Churchill. 


FACIAL ERYSIPELAS AND STREPTOCOCCiCMIA. 

Modern pathological research tends to a universal con¬ 
firmation of St. Paul's statement that “ whether one member 
suffer, all the other members suffer with it.” Especially is 
this so in the case of infective lesions which were formerly 
regarded as local, and circumscribed within the limits of one 
particular organ or tissue. The methods of blood culture 
now in use reveal the presence of bacteria disseminated by 
the circulation throughout the body, even when the outward 
and visible signs of infection are confined to some one 
locality. The interesting researches of M. Lesn6, M. Fran$on, 
and M. G6rard, published in La Pre*te Mbdiodle of Sept. 14th, 
afford an excellent instance of this. They have made 
cultivations from the blood in 66 cases of facial erysipelas, 
and have succeeded in growing streptococci from no 
less than one-third. These cases of streptococcRmia 
fall into four groups. First, there are cases of facial 
erysipelas in which streptococcaemia is discovered by blood 
culture, but in which symptoms of general infection are not 
manifest. In such recovery may take place. It is usual, 
h o w e v e r, to find hyperpyrexia and other ev i d en c es of intense 
septicaemia in such cases ; these constitute a second group. 
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the septicmmic type of facial erysipelas. In a third class 
there are multiple abscesses in all the organs; this pyaemia 
type is rapidly fatal. The fourth group is in many respects 
the most interesting of all; in it facial erysipelas is com¬ 
plicated by streptococcal ulceration of the cardiac valves. 
The writers have oome across four examples of this associar 
tion ; in all, streptococci wore found in the blood during life 
and in the cardiac lesions after death. The mitral valve 
was usually attacked ; the vegetations were not large, but 
they contained massive aggregations of cocci. As a rule 
there are no physical signs of cardiac disease, but the 
symptoms are those of intense systemic poisoning, and the 
disease runs its course to a fatal termination in a few days. 
In these respects the cases recorded by the writers corre¬ 
spond with others of a similar nature already reported in the 
literatures . 


TYPHOID PERICARDITIS. 

In the Canadicm Medical Association Journal for September 
Dr. M. W. A. McNaughton and Dr. L. J. Rhea hare reported 
a case of a very rare complication of typhoid fever—peri¬ 
carditis. A youth, aged 21 years, was admitted into the 
Montreal General Hospital on Nov. 1st, 1910, complaining of 
pain and swelling in the knees and ankles and sore throat. 
On Oct. 1st he had severe pains in the head and body which 
continued for two days. He returned to work on the 8th, 
but on the 22nd pains developed in the legs and feet and 
became so severe that he took to bed. On admission the 
face was pale, the skin dry, and the tongue coated. The 
heart was hypertrophied and there was a systolic and soft 
diastolic murmur at the base. At the apex the systolic 
murmur alone was heard. The spleen was not palpable. 
The knees and ankles were swollen, hot, and tender. From 
this date until Feb. 23rd, 1911, a period of 3J months, there 
continued symptoms of rheumatic fever—arthritis, inter¬ 
mittent precordial pain, constant heart murmurs, and profuse 
perspiration at irregular intervals. The temperature ranged 
up to 100° F. On Feb. 23rd oocurred an abrupt rise of 
temperature to 103-4° with chilly sensations and profuse 
perspiration. In two hours the temperature returned to 
normal. After this the temperature remained below 99°, but 
in the second half of March it rose by steps to 104°, and 
symptoms of typhoid fever-diarrhoea, enlarged spleen, and 
rose spots—developed. On March 21st the Widal reaction 
was positive. On April 13th, the twenty-ninth day of 
typhoid fever, he was somewhat cyanosed, the pulse was 
small and feeble, the cardiac impulse was weaker, the 
sounds were distant, and he died. The necropsy showed 
ulcerated Peyer’s patches and enlarged and softened 
mesenteric glands. The parietal pericardium was thickened 
and firmer than normal. The pericardium contained a 
little thick, yellowish, turbid material. Over the anterior 
surface of the right ventricle the two layers of the 
pericardium were united by fibrous adhesions. Numerous 
small fibrous tags were adherent to the anterior 
surface of the right ventricle. The exudate in the peri¬ 
cardium and the suppurating mesenteric glands yielded the 
typhoid bacillus in pure culture. Pericarditis due to the 
typhoid bacillus is very rare. Out of 1500 cases'Sir William 
Osier found that acute pericarditis occurred in three, of 
which one was fatal. According to Menard and Brodin 1 two 
forms of pericarditis occur in typhoid fever—the dry and the 
purulent. The latter is the more common and the more 
severe. Possibly in the present case the previous attack of 
rheumatic fever played a part in determining the occurrence 
of typhoid pericarditis. There was evidently rheumatic 
pericarditis, for the patient suffered from prracordial pain. 


The death is announced of Inspector-General Sir Herbert 
Mackay Ellis, K.C.B., Director-General of the Medical 
Department of the Navy from 1904 to 1908. 


The death is also announced of Dr. Edward Woakes, late 
senior aural surgeon to the London Hospital, and one of 
the founders of the London Throat Hospital. 


TUBERCULIN DISPENSARIES AND 
DIAGNOSIS : 

SCHEME OF CLASSIFICATION OF PATIENTS 
ATTENDING THE PORTSMOUTH MUNICIPAL 
DISPENSARY. 

By James Faiklet, M.D. Glasg., D.P.H., 

ASSISTANT MEDICAL OFFICER OF HEALTH, PORTSMOUTH - : LATE 
ASSISTANT MEDICAL OFFICER, QUEEN ALEXANDRA 
SANATORIUM. 


In view of the great attention now directed to tuberculosis 
and tuberculin dispensaries and the necessity for statistics 
being based on comparable lines of diagnosis, it may be of 
interest to indicate the methods adopted in regard to 
the cases attending the Portsmouth Municipal Tuberculin 
Dispensary. 

With reference to Dr. A. Mearos Fraser's report on 
the advisability of setting up a Tuberculin Dispensary, 
The Lancet of Jan. 21sfc, 1911, has this paragraph :— 

If the borough authorities decide to carry out these recommenda¬ 
tions the results obtained should be of great Interest and value, but 
only if the strictest precautions are taken in regard to the diagnosis of 
the cases treated by the tuberculin method. 

This is an eminently fair statement, and in justice to 
tuberculin we must do our best to meet it, and at the same 
time to meet those critics who have asserted that tuberculin 
statistics are based on the treatment of cases who are not 
actually suffering from tuberculosis. It is important, then, 
for us to substantiate our diagnosis in as many cases as 
possible by finding tubercle bacilli in the sputum ; and where 
the organisms cannot be demonstrated under the microscope 
it will be well to state what facts we base our diagnosis 
upon ; and in our statistics we must differentiate between 
those patients who show definite signs and symptoms of 
the disease, and any other cases treated because they arc 
contacts or the so-called pretuberculous. 

Routine Method of Diagnosis, 

A short statement of our routine method of coming to a 
diagnosis may be of interest. When the history of the 
patient is noted and the examination made, the sputum, if 
there be any, is examined. When tubercle bacilli are found 
the diag nosis is, of course, settled. If no tubercle bacilli 
are found, and unless the diagnosis is considered certain 
from the physical signs present and a history of haemo- 
ptyses, recurrent pleurisies, &c., the test doses of tuber¬ 
culin are given. In testing wc prefer the subcutaneous 
test to Calmette’s or von Pirquet’s, and a focal reaction at 
the site of the lesion is considered of far greater importance 
than a constitutional reaction or a local reaction at the site 
of injection, as it has not been proved that a person with a 
healed lesion will not react constitutionally and locally. In 
preference to the old tuberculin we use the aibumose-free 
tuberculin for testing. By it one is much less apt to 
get a constitutional reaction than when using the ordinary 
old tuberculin, which contains various extractives and albu- 
moses. This enables one to pusli the dose with the object 
of bringing out the focal reaction in a lesion. The focal 
reaction, such as persistent moist crepitations occurring in 
a patch of the lung we previously looked on with suspicion, 
we take to be a certain sign of involvement of the lung. 
The cases with merely indefinite symptoms and suspicious 
signs, where we have not been able to get moist sounds even 
on testing, are not classified as cases of tuberculosis, but arc 
qualified under the classification of “probable” or “very 
probable ” cases. 

i As regards contacts, unless they have some suspicious 
signs or symptoms, we do not apply the tuberculin test, but 
I are onategt to keep them under observation; and for this 
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reason, that we do not consider ourselves justified in giving 
what might be termed prophylactic doses to persons in 
contact with the infection when our time can be so fully 
occupied treating those who already harbour the infection. 
Unless under exceptional circumstances, therefore, we are 
satisfied with a negative clinical examination of contacts. 

Patients non Attending the Dispensary. 

Bearing in mind the principles which I have just 
enunciated upon which our diagnosis is based, let us con¬ 
sider the patients who are now attending. They number 
299.. Of these, three are contacts; they are being treated 
as such, and in subsequent reports of the dispensary they 
will be dealt with in a class by themselves. I may remark 
that they do not get such a prolonged' course of tuberculin, 
as the rise of the dose is more rapid, and in some cases only 
old tuberculin is used. If they can be sent off to the 
country or the infecting cause be removed the course is 
stopped. Twenty-two are non-pulmonary tuberculosis, in¬ 
cluding bone, joint, or gland cases, &c., and 30 cases are 
being tested. This leaves a total of 244 pulmonary patients 
under treatment at present. 

Of these 244, tubercle bacilli have been found in the 
sputum in 96 cases, or in 39* 4 per cent. Lack of time to 
examine so thoroughly as one would like to has kept this 
percentage lower than it ought to be. I am sure that a more 
thorough search would raise it; in some the sputum has been 
examined only once. If our figure is to be compared with 
the percentage of T.B. positive cases in sanatorium statistics 
we must take this fact also into consideration—that in an 
institution where one has the patient more under control, a 
better specimen of sputum will be obtained for examination 
than the average dispensary specimen. Again, a dispensary 
must get earlier cases than a sanatorium: ( 1 ) because it 
does not interfere with a person’s work, and therefore early 
first stage cases will attend when not prepared to give up 
work and enter a sanatorium, and ( 2 ) because we examine 
contacts. Another factor which keeps our figure low is the 
large proportion of children we are testing, and these, it is 
well known, are much more apt to swallow the sputum than 
to expectorate it. Of the 148 cases who are classed as 
pulmonary, although no tubercle bacilli have been found, 
44 are children of 12 years and under, and in no patient of 
this age have the oiganisms been found at the dispensary. 

Apart from the patients with tubercle bacilli in their 
sputum, there is a large number of persons presenting more 
-or less definite signs and symptoms of lung involvement 
whom one wishes to treat a certain proportion of. It seems 
convenient to divide the 148 cases in whom no tubercle 
bacilli have been found, into 3 classes : (1) those in whom 
the diagnosis is “ quite certain,” who number 94 ; (2) these 
in whom it is “very probable,” who number 46; and 
(3) those in whom it is “probable,” who number 9. 

The 4 4 quite certain ” are those who might be described as 
typical textbook cases of tuberculosis of the lung. They 
liave a history of cough with or without sputum, repeated 
pleurisies or haemoptyses with perhaps night sweats or 
laryngeal symptoms, and the physical signs found on 
examination are such that the physician would grant at 
once that there was no doubt about the diagnosis in 
these 94. 


I have picked out all such cases and classified them as “very 
probably ” tubercular. My own opinion is that they are un¬ 
doubtedly tubercular, but as we are applying rigid scrutiny 
let us call them 44 very probable” cases. The question 
naturally arises, Why not send them off to the country under 
ideal conditions where they will almost certainly do well? 
We do ; but it is not possible in every case, and in a number 
where it has already been tried the symptoms reassert them¬ 
selves on the patients’ return to the old conditions. We have 
some under observation who are having no, particular treat¬ 
ment except improved hygienic conditions; these we see 
from month to month. As a rule, this type of patient im¬ 
proves greatly with tuberculin. Time is needed before the 
best line of treatment is decided on—whether some can be 
left alone with impunity or whether we must adopt active 
treatment for them all; but in the meantime we are justified 
by their improvement in treating some at least with 
tuberculin. 

Of the 9 classed as “probable” I will say very little. 
They are being treated more as contacts than anything else, 
but they present some signs or symptoms, though not enough 
to warrant their inclusion among the “ very probable ” cases. 
But for the fact that these persons are apt to be very 
sensitive to tuberculin their course, like that of the contacts, 
would be of shorter duration than the average. Their 
willingness to continue attending for what might be called 
“ disagreeable ” treatment proves that they themselves think 
they are benefiting, and as a rule the benefit in this class of 
case is marked. In preparing statistics their results also will 
be kept separate. 

Conclusion. 

So far as I can judge, there must be a large personal 
element in any scheme of classification of cases. I do not 
put forward the above classification as being a perfect one, 
but it is simple and works easily in practice. To come to a 
definite diagnosis in early tuberculosis of the lungs is very 
difficult; in the present "state of our knowledge it will be 
granted, I think, that in some individual cases it is impos¬ 
sible. If we are to do anything to help these patients we 
must act on probabilities, and therefore in a dispensary like 
ours such cases must always be found. If our critics expect 
an absolutely certain proof of the presence of the disease in 
100 per cent, for patients they will be disappointed. To 
wait till all our cases have 44 open” lesions would be to 
defeat one of the objects of our existence as a dispensary. 
But it is a simple and a satisfactory solution of the difficulty 
to treat them separately in our statistics, and this is what 
we are endeavouring to do. 


REPORT FOR 1911 OF THE REGISTRAR- 
GENERAL FOR IRELAND. 


In his forty-eighth annual report the Registrar-General 
for Ireland, Sir William Thompson, gives prominence to 
recent further developments of the campaign against tuber¬ 
culosis, to which reference was made in our notice of his 
previous report . 1 The campaign is being prosecuted with 
unabated vigour and with highly encouraging success. 


41 Very Probable ” and 44 Probable ” Cases. 

It remains for us to justify our treatment of the 46 whom 
I called “very probable” cases. The following is typical 
of this class. The patient is usually a child in contact with 
an infectious parent; delicate and very liable to take colds 
and coughs which take a long time to clear up ; other sym¬ 
ptoms are perhaps present, such as loss of energy, night 
sweats, &c. In almost every case the lymphatic glands are 
found enlarged in the neck, axillae, and groins; sometimes 
one is suspicious of the abdomen, where there are local areas 
of tenderness and increased resistance. At one of the apices 
or elsewhere the percussion note is impaired, and the respira¬ 
tory murmur is broncho-vesicular in character. No moist 
sound S'can be heard, however, and there is no sputum, or if 
present no tubercle bacilli can be found in it. On testing 
with tuberculin, constitutional and local reactions take place, 
but no definite focal reaction in the chest or elsewhere can 
be found. 

There are some who will argue that the only place to prove 
absolutely that such a child has tuberculosis is the post¬ 
mortem table, and it is in deference to these extremists that 


Decline of Tuberculous Disease in Ireland. 

Before discussing the ordinary vital statistics of the year 
1911 special attention may be invited to the official account 
of the remarkable decline in tuberculous mortality in Ireland 
—a decline which Sir William Thompson associates very 
definitely with the foundation, in 1907, of the Women’s 
National Health Society by the Countess of Aberdeen. This 
energetic society has given a much-needed impetus to the 
progress of sanitary reform throughout the poorer districts of 
Ireland. It appears that in a total population of less than four 
and a half millions 9623 deaths from the various forms of 
tuberculosis were registered within the 12 months of 1911. 
This total is less by 3071 (or 24 per cent.) than the number 
registered in the year 1904. It is in the proportion of 2*2 
per 1000 living, which is the lowest mortality hitherto 
recorded in Ireland. With the help of a shaded chart the 
counties of Ireland are compared with reference to their 
mortality from tuberculosis in the year under notice. From 
this we learn that the county of Dublin suffers most severely, 
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the rate of mortality therein averaging 3 4 per 1000 living, 
the county of Antrim coming next with a rate of 2-8, whilst 
the counties of Leitrim and Roscommon suffer least severely, 
their rates being only 1*2 per 1000 of the respective 
populations. 

An interesting tabic affords the means of tracing the 
influence of social conditions on tuberculosis mortality in 
the registration area of Dublin. From this it appears that 
among the professional and independent classes the annual 
loss of life from this cause was equal last year to a rate of 
1 * 15 per 1000 living in those classes collectively. In the 
middle class the rate was 2-35, amongst artisans and petty 
shopkeepers it was 3-04, whilst among coach and car- 
drivers of the general service group it was 5*21 per 1000. 
Accordingly, the members of the latter group experienced a 
mortality from tuberculosis more than four and a half times 
as high as did the classes first mentioned. 

Results of Campaign against Tuberculosis . 

Among the details of genuine and permanent work already 
accomplished by the Women’s National Health Society we 
notice the following which are recorded as supplemental 
to those included in the last annual report. The society 
has established about 150 branches embracing at least 
19,000 members in various parts of the island. Through 
their instrumentality much preventive action has been 
taken. For example, two garden playgrounds for children 
have been provided in the most congested districts of 
Dublin, and a third is now in course of construction. The 
“Collier Memorial Dispensary” for the control of tuber¬ 
culosis has been established for the centralisation of the 
work formerly performed by the Dublin Hospital Tuberculosis 
Committee, and a “ Dublin Samaritan Committee ” has been 
formed which is rendering valuable aid to that dispensary. 
The Allan A. Ryan Home Hospital and the Preventorium at 
Sutton have been founded for the reception of patients who 
have passed beyond the primary stage of the disease. A 
depot for the supply of pasteurised milk has been set on 
foot, and, lastly, numerous “ babies’ clubs ” have been started 
in Dublin and in other parts of Ireland for the care and 
treatment of the children of the poorer classes. 

Himself a well-known physician, the Irish Registrar- 
General readily obtains from his professional brethren 
throughout the island reports of the progress of the campaign 
against the great white plague, as well as of the results of 
preventive action generally. In his previous report Sir 
William Thompson cited a number of typical examples of' 
such reports from medical correspondents bearing on this 
subject. In the present report he furnishes further excerpts 
of a similar character, a few of which deserve mention here. 
For example, he tells us of a medical resident in one of the 
poorer districts who, in reporting a general improvement in 
the health of his parish, relates that not a single case of con¬ 
sumption has occurred there, either of an acute or a chronic 
character, for a period of two years. Such a state of things 
he declares to be phenomenal; and he attributes it to the 
better housing of the poor, who are now becoming alive 
•to the necessity for greater cleanliness, for better ventila¬ 
tion of dwellings, and for the observance of sanitary pre¬ 
cautions generally. Another practitioner, reporting the im¬ 
portation, two years previously, of three cases of phthisis, 
remarks that no further cases have since been infected 
from this source. This improvement he ascribes to the 
healthier condition of the dwellings recently provided for the 
working-classes, to the thoroughness of the scavenging, to 
the carefulness with which disinfection is practised, and to 
the energy with which the war against tuberculosis is being 
prosecuted throughout his district. In another parish the 
occuirence in one family of three cases of tuberculosis is 
traced to infection from a milch cow with diseased udder 
and sore teats. Yet another reporter, in acknowledging the 
valuable work effected in his district by the local branch of 
the Women’s Health Association, says that in certain cases 
where he had himself utterly failed to persuade his patients 
-to live and sleep with open windows, the emissaries of the 
association had succeeded in persuading them to do so. 

Mortality from Tuberculosis. 

In Ireland tuberculosis in its several forms is still the 
most fatal of the principal causes of death. There has been 
a recent increase in the reported deaths from the pulmonary 


form of the malady, but we learn from the text that the 
increase is apparent only, and is accounted for by changes 
in classification, in consequence whereof deaths returned as 
from 4 ‘ tuberculosis not otherwise defined” are now referred 
to this heading, whereas in previous years they had been 
classed under “ general tuberculosis.” From a special table 
it appears that, if ages be disregarded, the mortality from 
pulmonary tuberculosis differs but little in the two sexes. 
Nevertheless, in the earlier years of life, the mortality 
among females greatly exceeds that among males, whilst 
after the twenty-fifth year the male mortality considerably 
exceeds the female. In this latter respect the behaviour of 
this disease in the sister isle is similar to that in England 
and Wales. 

Pneumonia and Bronchitis. 

From a diagram it appears that in the year 1911 more 
than 5 per cent, of the total deaths in Ireland were 
referred to one or other of the forms of pneumonia, and 
9 per cent, to bronchitis. Only in a minority of instances 
do the certificates specify the type of pneumonic disease 
from which the deceased had suffered. In the year under 
| notice there was some decrease in the fatal cases of pneu¬ 
monia and a much laiger decrease in those of bronchitis. 

Common Infectious Diseases. 

Compared with the previous year measles and whooping- 
cough showed less fatality in the year 1911, whilst scarlet 
fever, diphtheria, enteric fever, and diarrhoea (with enteritis) 
showed a decided increase. The deaths from puerperal 
sepsis and from accidents of pregnancy and childbirth were 
fewer than in the previous year. The mortality from typhus, 
which had been 43 for the whole of Ireland in 1909, rose to 
63 in the year 1910, but the number again fell to 37 in the 
year now under notice, when the loss of life from this scourge 
was less than in any other year on record. 

Malignant Disease. 

From a diagram we learn that in Ireland cancer stands 
sixth among the principal causes of death. The deaths 
returned as from one or other of its forms numbered 3582, 
and were somewhat fewer than in the preceding year ; never¬ 
theless, they corresponded to a rate of 82 per 100,000 of the 
population at all ages and of both sexes. Of the fatal cases, 
1260 were certified as from carcinoma, 169 from sarcoma, 
and 2153 as from ill-defined forms of cancer or malignant 
disease. In addition to the foregoing, 54 deaths were 
referred indefinitely to 41 tumours,” but in all these cases the 
growths are believed to have been non-malign&nt. 
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Statistical Report on the Ordinary Expenditure of London 
Hospitals. 

The report for 1911, which has recently been issued, deals 
with the published accounts of 107 institutions (nearly all 
the hospitals which apply for grants from the Fund) and 
consists of a series of tables giving in alphabetical order 
the general statistical particulars, total expenditure, and 
cost per bed occupied and per out-patient attendance of the 
hospitals under consideration. Such expenditure as can be 
conveniently arranged in groups is analysed in detail. In a 
table comparing the expenditure of 1910 with that of 1911 it 
is shown that there has been an estimated increase of cost 
of £9600. This is the first time since their issue in 1903 
that any of the statistical reports lias failed to show a 
decrease in expenditure. Previous savings, which taken 
together amounted to £47,000 a year, are thus reduced by 
the present increase to about £37,000. While it is admitted 
that the object of these reports is in no way to discuss the 
cause of changes in hospital expenditure, it is pointed 
out that there is a tendency towards an increase in the 
number of special and costly treatments, the result of 
the developments of modem medical science, and that 
hospitals must also suffer financially from the increase in 
the rise of prices, which has been referred to in previous 
reports. 
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A second important document which has just been issued 
by the Fond is the 

Report of the Committee appointed to Inquire into the System 
Prevailing in the London Hospitals with regard to 
the Admission of Outpatients, 

It will be remembered that in 1911 the governors of the 
Fond appointed a committee* consisting of the late Lord 
Northcote, whose death deprived the Fund of much valued 
assistance. Lord Mersey, and the Bishop of Stepney, to 
inquire into the alleged abuse of the out-patient departments 
of hospitals, with the following terms of reference :— 

To eonaider and report generally as to the circumstances and condi¬ 
tions under which patients are admitted to the casualty and out¬ 
patient departments of the London voluntary hospitals, and especially 
as to what precautions are taken to prevent the admission of persons 
who are unsuitable, and as to whether adequate provision is made for 
the admission of such persons as are suitable, and to make such 
recommendations as may seem to them desirable. 

Oral evidence was taken from 48 witnesses, who included 
17 medical men and 31 laymen, and written statements 
were received from 44 hospitals and from four personal 
witnesses. The committee sat 27 times. The first part of 
the report contains the minutes of the evidence submitted, 
and much interesting information is given regarding the out¬ 
patient service of London, its nature and distribution. 

The general conclusions which are set out in Part II. of 
the report require to be read and digested as a whole for a 
full understanding of a subject which can be considered from 
several points of view ; but, briefly, it may be stated that the 
use of the out-patient department by the well-to-do is not 
common, which, by the way, be it noted, is not the same 
thing as saying that such abuse does not exist; that the use 
of the out-patient department for ordinary ailments by 
persons able to pay small fees to medical men is in some 
degree prevented by the inquiry system, though it probably 
exists to quite an appreciable extent; and that the use of 
the out-patient department for the treatment of ordinary 
ailments by a class able to make provision for such ailments 
by joining provident dispensaries is common. With regard 
to the casualty departments, their use by persons not well-to- 
do but able to pay for one or two treatments is not 
uncommon, and it is stated that there is a tendency 
to extend these departments to cases obviously not 
emergencies, while stress is laid upon the over¬ 
crowding of casualty and out-patient departments with 
minor cases leading to consequent waiting, and in some 
instances hurried diagnosis and superficial treatment. 
The extension to all hospitals of the inquiry system 
now in force in the most highly organised out-patient depart¬ 
ments is advocated, and many suggestions are made for the 
reform of out-patient and casualty departments. The report 
also points out that one of the main objects of out-patient 
organisation should be to promote cooperation between 
hospitals and general practitioners, and also the im¬ 
portance of adopting a general uniformity in the principles 
and methods of out-patient administration in all the hospitals 
of London. Finally, it is noted that the recommendations 
have not been considered in relation to the possible effect of 
the National Insurance Act, such inquiry not falling within 
the terms of reference. 

Appreciation of the work of Mr. H. R. Maynard, the 
secretary of the committee, is recorded, and the thanks of the 
committee are given to Mr. F. M. Fry, who has been in 
constant attendance during the inquiry and afforded valuable 
assistance in framing the report. 

Both reports are published at the price of 1#., the first 
being obtainable from Messrs. Spottiswoode and Co., New- 
street-square, E.C., and the second from Mr. George 
Barber, 23, Furnival-street, E.C. 


VITAL STATISTICS. 


HEALTH OF ENGLISH TOWNS. 

In the 95 largest English towns, with an aggregate popula¬ 
tion estimated at 17,639,881 persons at the middle of this 
year, 8267 births and 4010 deaths were registered during the 
week ending Sept. 28th. The annual rate of mortality in 
these towns, which had been 11*5, 11*0, and 11*6 per 1000 
in tiie three preceding weeks, further rose to 11* 9 per 1000 
hi the week under notice. During the 13 weeks of 
the quarter just ended the mean annual rate of mortality 
in these towns averaged 11*4 per 1000, against 11*5 per 
1000 in London during the same period. The annual death- 


rates in the several towns last week ranged from 2*5 in 
Ilford, 4*7 in Southend-on-Sea, 4*9 in Gillingham, 5*5 in 
Wimbledon and in Darlington, and 6*1 in Newport (Mon.), 
to 15*8 in Wolverhampton, 16*2 in Wigan 16*7 in Ipswich, 
17 6 in Middlesbrough, and 18*3 in Tynemouth and in 
Merthyr Tydfil. 

The 4010 deaths from all causes in the 95 towns were 79 
in excess of the number in the previous week, and included 
310 which were referred to the principal epidemic diseases, 
against 327 and 358 in the two preceding weeksL Of these’ 
310 deaths, 134 resulted from infantile diarrhoea! diseases, 
67 from measles, 44 from whooping-cough, 41 from diph¬ 
theria, 17 from scarlet fever, and 7 from enteric fever, 
but not one from small-pox. The mean annual death-rate 
from these epidemic diseases last week was equal to 0*9 
per 1000, against 1*0 and 1*1 in the two preceding weeks* 
The deaths of infants under 2 years of age attributed to diar*. 
rhcea and enteritis, which had been 183, 143, and 150 in 
the three preceding weeks, declined to 134 last week; of 
this number, 47 were recorded in London and its suburban 
districts, 18 in Liverpool, 5 in Manchester, 5 in Sheflield, 
and 4 each in Walsall, in Middlesbrough, and in Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. The deaths referred to measles, which had been 
83, 74, and 85 in the three preceding weeks, fell to 67 last 
week, and caused the highest annual death-rates of 1*2 in 
Birkenhead, 1*7 in Rochdale, 2*0 in Swindon, 2*5 in 
Merthyr Tydfil, and 2*6 in Tynemouth. The fatal cases- 
of whooping-cough, which had been 52, 42, and 49 in 
the three preceding weeks, declined to 44 last week* 
and included 14 in London, 3 in Manchester, and 2 
in each of the following towns—Walthamstow, Ipswich, 
Bristol, Birmingham, Nottingham, Tynemouth, and Merthyr 
Tydfil. The deaths attributed to diphtheria, which had 
increased from 23 to 39 in the four preceding weeks* 
further rose to 41 last week*; 16 deaths were registered, 
in London and its 14 suburban districts, 6 in Portsmouth* 
3 in Norwich, and 3 in Nottingham. The deaths referred 
to scarlet fever, which had been 25, 18, and 24 in the 
three preceding weeks, declined to 17 last week : of this 
number 5 occurred in Birmingham and 2 in London. The 
fatal cases of enteric fever, which had been 20, 12, and 11 
in the three preceding weeks, further fell to 7 last week, 
which was the lowest number recorded in any week of the 
current year, and included 2 deaths in West Ham, 

The number of scarlet fever patients under treatment 
in the Metropolitan Asylums and in the London Fever 
Hospital, which had steadily risen from 1512 to 1775 in the 
five preceding weeks, had further increased to 1871 on 
Saturday last; 305 new cases of this disease were 

admitted to these institutions during the week, against 
228, 281, and 311 in the three preceding weeks. These 
hospitals also contained on Saturday last 943 cases of 
diphtheria, 430 of measles, 292 of whooping-cough, and 51 of 
enteric fever, but not one of small-pox. The 1058 deaths from 
all causes in London were but one more than the number in 
the previous week, and were equal to an annual death-rate 
of 12*2 per 1000. The deaths referred to diseases of the 
respiratory system, which had been 105, 103, and 140 in the 
three preceding weeks, further rose to 169 last week, and 
were 20 in excess of the number registered in the corre¬ 
sponding week of last year. 

Of the 4010 deaths from all causes in the 95 towns last 
week, 208 resulted from different forms of violence, and 
402 were the subject of coroners’ inquests. The causes of 27, 
or 0*7 per cent., of the deaths registered were not certified 
either by a registered medical practitioner or by a coroner 
after inquest. All the causes of death were duly certified 
in Manchester, Sheffield, Leeds, Bristol, West Ham, Hull* 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Nottingham, and in 71 other smaller 
towns. The 27 uncertified causes of death last week included 
8 in Birmingham, and 2 each in Lincoln, in Liverpool, in 
Rochdale, and in Bradford. 


HEALTH OP IRISH TOWNS. 

In the 22 town districts of Ireland, having an aggregate 
population estimated at 1,154,150 persons at the middle of this 
year, 506 births and 321 deaths were registered during the week 
ended Sept. 28th. The annual rate of mortality in these 
towns, which had been 13*0, 14*2, and 14*7 per 1000 in the 
three preceding weeks, fell to 14*5 per 1000 in the week 
under notice. During the 13 weeks of the quarter 
just ended the mean annual death-rate in these Irish 
towns averaged 14*5 per 1000; in the 95 large English 
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towns the corresponding death-rate did not exceed 11-4, 
while in the 18 Scotch towns it was equal to 13*2 
per 1000. The annual death-rate in the several Irish towns 
last week was equal to 17*2 in Dublin (against 12*2 
in London), 14*0 in Belfast, 12*9 in Cork, 3*8 in London¬ 
derry, 21*7 in Limerick, and 17*1 in Waterford, while in 
the remaining 16 smaller towns the mean death-rate did 
not exceed 10*9 per 1000. * 

The 321 deaths from all causes in the 22 Irish towns 
were 5 fewer than the number in the previous week, 
and included 26 which were referred to the principal 
epidemic diseases, against 24 and 27 in the two previous 
weeks; of these 26 deaths, 11 resulted from diarrhceal 
diseases, 6 from measles, 4 from scarlet fever, 3 from 
diphtheria, 2 from whooping-cough, and 1 from enteric 
fever, bat not one from small-pox. These 26 deaths 
from the principal epidemic diseases were equal to 
an annual death-rate of 1*2 per 1000; in the 96 
large English towns the death-rate from these diseases 
last week did not exceed 0*9 per 1000, while in the 18 
Scotch towns it was equal to 0*7 per 1000. The deaths 
attributed to diarrhoea and enteritis, which had been 
17.11, and 10 in the three preceding weeks, were 11 last week, 
of which number 8 related to children under 2 years of age; 
6 deaths were registered in Belfast, 2 in Dublin, and 2 in 
Waterford. Of the 6 deaths referred to measles last week, 
which were slightly in excess of recent weekly numbeis, 4 
occurred in Limerick and 1 in Dublin. The 4 fatal 
cases of scarlet fever were equal to the average in the four 
preceding weeks ; 2 deaths were registered in Dublin and 2 
in Belfast. Two of the 3 deaths attributed to diphtheria 
occurred in Dublin and 1 in Belfast; the 2 deaths referred to 
whooping-cough were recorded in Limerick and in Ballymena 
respectively ; the fatal case of enteric fever was registered in 
Dublin. 

The deaths referred to diseases of the respiratory organs 
in the 22 towns, which had been 47, 41, and 61 in the three 
preceding weeks, further rose to 53 in the week under notice. 
Of the 321 deaths from all causes, 108, or 34 per cent., 
•occurred in public institutions, and 8 resulted from 
different forms of violence. The causes of 8, or 2*6 
per cent., of the total deaths registered were not certified 
either by a registered medical practitioner or by a coroner 
after inquest; in the 95 large English towns the pro¬ 
portion of uncertified causes of death last week did not 
-exceed 0*7 per cent. 


THE SERVICES. 


Royal Army Medical Corps. 

The undermentioned Lieutenants, from the Seconded List, 
are restored to the establishment (dated Oct. 1st, 1912) : 
Alexander G. Biggam and James L. Huggan. 

Surgeon-General L. E. Anderson, Deputy Director of 
Medical Services, Eighth (Lucknow) Division, Southern Army 
in India, has been transferred from Bareilly to Lucknow 
Cantonment. 

Lieutenant-Colonel H. H. Brown, commanding the Station 
Hospital at Aden, has been appointed Senior Medical Officer 
-on board the transport s.s. Ttenca, leaving Bombay foi South¬ 
ampton on Oct. 10th. Lieutenant-Colonel J. Donaldson, 
senior medical officer at Kuldana, has been selected for 
appointment to command the Station Hospital at Rawal 
Tindi Cantonment. Lieutenant-Colonel H. Carr, at present 
holding charge of the Military Hospital at Ambala Canton¬ 
ment, has been selected for the increased rate of pay under 
Article 314 of the Boyal Warrant. Lieutenant-Colonel 
fi. M. H awa rd has been transferred from Jj&hore to command 
the Station Hospital at Karachi. 

Major A. H. Safford, specialist in the prevention of disease 
at Fyzabad, has been appointed Deputy Assistant Director 
of Medical Services (Sanitary) to the Eighth (Lucknow) 
Division, in succession to Major H. W. Grattan. Major R. C. 
Dewis has been transferred from Pembroke Dock and appointed 
Senior Medical Officer at Pembrey Camp. Major C. W. H. 
Whitestone, staff officer for Medical Mobilisation Stores in 
the First (Peshawar) Division of the Northern Army in India, 
has taken up duty at Cherat Cantonment. Major F. E. 
Gunter has been transferred from the Military Hospital at 
Lucknow to M i trst Cantonment for doty. Major W. S. 


Orosthwait has taken over Medical Charge at Mai Bay Camp, 
on transfer from the Military Hospital at Fermoy. Major 
W. J. Taylor, on the termination of his leave of absence 
from Sierra Leone, West Africa, has been appointed to the 
Eastern Command for general duty pending embarkation for 
service abroad in January next. Major W. E. Hudleston has 
taken up duty at Tidworth Military Hospital, Salisbury Plain, 
on transfer from Portsmouth. Major H. K. Palmer, lately 
specialist in operative surgery to the Seventh (Meerut) 
Division, has been transferred from Colaba to Belgaum. 
Major E. P. Hewitt has joined for duty at Kamptee. Major 
R. L. Argles, staff surgeon at Steamer Point, Aden, has been 
appointed for duty on the transport s.s. Mewa. Major C. E. P. 
Fowler, specialist sanitary officer at Gibraltar, has arrived 
home on leave of absence. Major G. J. Houghton has been 
appointed to the London District for temporary duty pending 
embarkation for service abroad. Major P. S. Lelean, on the 
expiration of his leave of absence home from India, has 
been transferred to the Home Establishment. An exchange 
on the roster for service abroad has been approved by the 
Director-General between Major J. Hennessy and Major 
W. J. P. Adye-Curran, specialist in operative surgery at 
Cosham, the formeT being now detailed for duty with the 
Southern Army in India. Major A. E. C. Keble has taken 
up duty as Deputy Assistant Director of Medical Services in 
the Scottish Command. Major J. G. Churton has been 
granted six months’ leave of absence home from India. 
Major F. Kiddle has taken up duty at Colchester Military 
Hospital and has been appointed Specialist in Ophthalmo¬ 
logy. Major G. G. Delap, assistant instructor at the Royal 
Army Medical Corps Depot and Training School, Aldershot, 
has embarked for a tour of service in South Africa. Major 
L. L. G. Thorpe lias been transferred from Beaulieu Camp to 
the Military Hospital at Cosham. Major B. J. Black ham, 
specialist sanitary officer to the First (Peshawar) Division, 
has taken up duty at Cherat Cantonment. 

Captain R. R. Lewis has been selected for appointment 
as Specialist in Dermatology and Venereal Diseases at the 
Connaught Hospital, Aldershot Command. Captain A. B. 
Smallman has been appointed a Specialist in Bacteriology, 
and has taken up duty in the London District at the Queen 
Alexandra Military Hospital, Grosvenor-road. Captain F. A. 
Stephens has been transferred from the Military Hospital at 
Rawal Pindi to Gharial Cantonment. Captain R. V. Cowcy 
has joined the Military Hospital at Tidworth, Salisbury 
Plain, on transfer from Perham Down Camp. Captain E. M. 
O’Neill and Captain G. B. F. Churchill have been appointed 
for duty on board the transport s.s. Ilardinge , which left 
Bombay for Southampton on Oct. 2nd. Captain H. V. 
Bagshawe has been placed under orders for a tour of service 
in Egypt, and on arrival will be appointed Specialist Sanitary 
Officer. Captain W. Davis has been transferred from the 
Military Hospital at Meerut Cantonment to Naini Tal. 
Captain C. G. Thomson, on termination of special duty at 
the Royal Army Medical College, has been appointed to the 
Military Hospital at Glasgow. Captain C. P. O’Brien-Butler 
has been granted leave of absence for eight months home 
from India. 

Indian Medical Service. 

Colonel D. St. J. Grant, Assistant Director of Medical 
Services in the Derajat and Bannu Brigades of the Northern 
Army, has arrived home on leave of absence from India. 

Lieutenant-Colonel W. H. E. Woodwright, civil surgeon at 
Bareilly, has been granted six weeks’ privilege leave of 
absence. Lieutenant-Colonel F. P. Maynard has arrived 
home on leave of absence from India. Lieutenant-Colonel 
E. Wilkinson has taken up duty as Sanitary Commissioner in 
the Punjab. 

Major E. F. G. Tucker has been appointed to officiate as 
Curator of the Pathological Museum at the Grant Medical 
College, Bombay. Major C. A. Sprawson has taken up 
duty at King George’s Medical College, Lucknow, as Pro¬ 
fessor of Physiology. Major S. R. Christophers, Assistant 
Director of the Central Research Institute, Kasauli, has been 
granted 15 months’ leave of absence home from India. 
Major J. C. Robertson, officiating sanitary commissioner in 
the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, has taken up duty 
at Simla as San itary Commissioner with the Government of 
India. Major T. Stodart has relinquished executive and 
medical charge of the Mogok District Jail. 

Captain T. D. Murison, plague medical officer at 
Azamgarh, hm been granted three months’ privilege leave 
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of absence. Captain E. Bissett, at present employed on 
plague duty in the Meerut District, has been selected to 
officiate as Deputy Sanitary Commissioner of the First 
Circle, United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, in succession to 
Major S. A. Harris. Captain J. S. O’Neill has taken up duty 
in the Ghazipur District in connexion with plague preven¬ 
tion. Captain F. A. Barker, superintendent of jails and 
civil surgeon at Port Blair, has been granted two and a half 
months’ privilege leave of absence. Captain C. G. 
Seymour, medical officer of the 2nd (King Edward’s Own) 
Gurkha Rifles, has been appointed to officiate in Medical 
Charge of the Dehra Dun District during the absence on 
leave of Lieutenant-Colonel J. Fischer. Captain A. Cameron, 
at present officiating as civil surgeon at Rai Bareli, has been 
selected for special duty at Kasauli in the Central Research 
Institute. Captain A. W. Cook has been granted three 
months’ privilege leave of absence. Captain R. A. Chambers 
has been selected for appointment as Superintendent of the 
Borstal Central Jail at Lahore. 

Special Reserve of Officers. 

Royal Army Medical Corps. 

No. 18 Field Ambulance, Captain William Fraser Munro, 
2nd East Lancashire Field Ambulance, Royal Army Medical 
Corps, Territorial Force, to be Captain (dated Oct. 2nd, 
1912). 

Territorial Force. 

Royal Army Medical Corps. 

3rd Northumbrian Field Ambulance, Royal Army Medical 
Corps: Lieutenant William A. Thompson to be Captain 
(dated July 1st, 1912). Lieutenant Mervyn A. Archdale to 
be Captain (dated Sept. 24th, 1912). 

4th Southern General Hospital, Royal Army Medical 
Corps: Major William C. Wilson resigns his commission 
(dated Jan. 28th, 1912). William Cheyne Wilson to be 
Captain (dated Jan. 28th, 1912). Captain William Cheyne 
Wilson to be Major (dated Jan. 29th, 1912). 

Attached to Units other than Medical Units. —Captain 
John F. Christie to be Major (dated August 2nd, 1912). 

For Attachment to Units other than Medical Units .— 
Captain Herbert Hugh Blair Cunningham, from the Un¬ 
attached List for the Territorial Force, to be Captain (dated 
August 3rd, 1912). 
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THE BELL-MAGENDIE CONTROVERSY. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sib,—L ast year you gave me an opportunity of laying 
before your readers the evidence which entitles us to regard 
Sir Charles Bell as the initiator of the movement leading up 
to our present knowledge of the central nervous system. It 
was unfortunate for me that at the time Professor Waller 
called my conclusions in question my time was occupied 
by the preparation of my lectures on a very different 
department of knowledge, and I had to content myself 
with a bare statement of fact, trusting that your readers 
would see the reasonableness of Sir Charles Bell’s claims 
without any special pleading on my part. In the latter part 
of last year I had an opportunity of again studying the 
history of anatomy and physiology in the period covered by 
Bell's life, and I found that I had understated, not over¬ 
stated, Bell’s claims. Hence in my Struthers lecture I 
wrote:— 

He (Bell) found, soon after he left Edinburgh (1803) and started a 
venture school of anatomy in London, that men could give no reason¬ 
able explanation of the division of our central nervous system into 
cerebrum, cerebellum, and spinal cord, nor could they explain the 
remarkable and apparently meaningless manner in which the nerves 
arose and were distributed. He laid hold of a basal fact; he realised 
that If he could discover the uses of the various parts of the nervous 
system he could explain the complexity of their arrangement. His 
merit lies, not in making a reasonable guess as to the function of 
cerebrum, cerebellum, double nerve-roots, and double nerve-supply, 
but in having made this guess from his knowledge of human anatomy, 
he proceeded to test its truth on the bodies of other animals by dissec¬ 
tion, and above all by experiment. His reputation as a discoverer does 
not rest on a quibble as to who discovered the exact function of the 
nerve-roots,* but on the fact that he was the first man that realised 
that the anatomy of our brain and nerves could be explained. 


Professor Waller 1 regards this statement 4 4 as a compara¬ 
tively frank and clear admission of the faot that the dis¬ 
covery (of the function of the nerve roots) does not belong 
to Bell.” Professor Waller evidently claims me as a con¬ 
vert. I leave your readers to draw their own conclusions 
from the statement given above. They will also see how far 
Professor Waller can be relied on to give a fair representation 
of the statements and opinions of those who are no longer 
alive to take part in their own defence. I can share in 
Professor Waller’s admiration of Magendie without in any 
way detracting from the merits of Sir Charles Bell as the 
real discoverer of the separate function of nerve-roots. As 
regards the other points again raised by Professor Waller I 
leave their defence in the safe hands of Dr. Edridge-Green. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Royal College of Surgeons of England, ARTHUR KEITH. 

London, W.C., Sept. 30th, 1912. 


PRURITUS. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sib, —The interesting and thoughtful letter of Dr. D. H. 
Murray in The Lancet last week should arrest attention, as 
in it the writer proposes a new treatment of pruritus ani 
based on a new pathology of that distressing condition. It 
is possible that in the near future the treatment of pruritus, 
local and generalised, may be entirely by autogenous or 
stock vaccines, and that the causes of this condition, which 
at present are perplexing by their apparent variety, may 
eventually resolve themselves into the action of toxins acting 
either locally or generally through the blood stream, and 
created by bacterial infection. On these lines we may 
eventually arrive at a specific treatment based on the use of 
special vaccines suitable for each specific infection. Bub 
at present it is a matter of common knowledge thab 
there is no specific in the internal treatment of this 
condition. Every case has to be carefully considered 
as to the cause or causes which underlie it, and the 
difficulty in treatment is greatly enhanced by the difficulty 
in determining the causal factors. In general practice 
we frequently meet with generalised pruritus occurring 
in elderly neurotic subjects in which the immediate 
cause apparently is a toxaemia, the result of imperfect 
digestion. The primary cause often is worry or some other 
underlying mental state. Such a case of pruritic trouble 
is often most harassing to the patient and to the 
medical attendant, who is compelled to ring the changes in 
drugs and local applications, usually with little success. 
There is also frequently a recurrence of the pruritus, the 
underlying mental state often reasserting its influence. 

A method of treatment which I have found useful in cases 
of this description is the internal administration of pur* 
tcrebene on sugar. The terebene doubtless acts as an 
intestinal disinfectant and stimulant. If taken when an 
attack is threatening, it will frequently cut short its develop¬ 
ment. I have also found terebene useful in cases of urticaria 
occurring in children and due to a food toxaemia. It may be 
given to them suspended in a mixture with carbonate of 
magnesia. There is, of course, nothing new in the principle, 
of the treatment, but I do not know that terebene has been 
used before in this connexion. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Sydenham, S.E., Oct. 1st, 1912. W. F. GRANT. 


THE TEACHING OF THE DEAF. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir,—T he report of Dr. E. T. Roberts to the school board> 
of Glasgow, reviewed in The Lancet of Sept. 28th, p. 906, 
shows that in providing for the educational welfare of her 
young deaf children Glasgow is keeping alive the traditional 
reputation of Scotland of being in the front line of progress. 
The experiment of appointing a special teacher to visit the 
homes of young deaf children before school age will be 
watched with great interest by all concerned with the 
education of this afflicted class of the community. It 
recognises the immense importance of the home as a 
factor in the training of children, and rightly assumes 
that mothers of children deprived of hearing are in need of 
guidance and help in the training of their mute offspring, 

1 The Lancet, Sept. 28tb, 1912, p. 901. 
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especially if these children are to take fall advantage, when 
they enter school, of the lip-reading method. 

It may be of interest to school boards and local education 
authorities to know that there exists in London a training 
college at which special teachers of deaf children are 
equipped for such work as the Glasgow school board is now 
initiating. The college is recognised by the Board of 
Education, though it has to depend for support and main¬ 
tenance on the benevolence of the general public. 

A movement is on foot to enlarge the scope of training 
afforded by the college and to provide new buildings, without 
which the development of the work of the college will be 
seriously impeded. Unfortunately funds are low and sub¬ 
scriptions are coming in very slowly. Any help which your 
readers may be able to render the college would directly 
benefit the deaf children of the country and be a national 
service.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

G. Sibley Haycock, 

Director of the Training College for Teachers of the 
Deaf on the Pure Oral System. 

11, Flteroy-square, London, W., Sept. 30th, 1912. 


A NATURAL CORRECTION OF MYOPIA. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir, —The theory of Dr. I. B. Muirhead in relation to 
the natural correction of myopia 1 is interesting. A small 
particle of ingenuity, however, seems to be surrounded by 
a good deal of mystery, in which what he refers to as the 
suspensory ligament plays no little part. His discovery, 
that a myope of 2*5 to 5 dioptres cannot use his glasses for 
near work, is an everyday occurrence in the practice of 
ophthalmic surgeons. The difficulty is forestalled by advising 
the patient to hold his work as far from him as possible at 
first. In the course of a month or two he is able to wear his 
correction for all purposes. 

The suggestion that contraction of the recti will shorten 
the antero-posterior measurement of the globe, and neutralise 
the myopia to the extent of ID., is in favour of the myope 
wearing his correction for close work, and is certainly not 
the explanation of the temporary difficulty. On the other 
hand, the theory that Dr. Muirhead brings forward may be 
used as further evidence against the views that the pressure 
of the extrinsic muscles is a factor in the production of 
myopia. For example : 1. Pressure effect of the superior 
oblique (Stilling). 2. Compression of the posterior ciliary 
arteries by the external rectus and inferior oblique (Arlt). 
3. Traction on the posterior polar region of the sclera by the 
oblique muscles (Suter). 4. Compression of one of the 
venae vorticosae by the inferior obliques in convergence 
(Fuchs.) 

The most likely causes of both simple and severe myopia 
are heredity and scleral ectasia. An investigation into the 
family histories of nearly 500 myopes points to heredity as 
the important factor in more than 80 per cent. Ectasia of 
the sclerotic is not uncommon in other parts of the globe, 
e.g., the equatorial ciliary and intercalary regions, and more 
often than not, is the direct cause of the secondary choroidal 
disease. I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Philip A. Harry, M.D., D.P.H., 
Honorary Ophthalmic Surgeon, Bochdale Infirmary. 

Sept. 25th, 1912. 

UNIFORMITY IN MEDICAL REPRINTS. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sib, —It has often struck me as peculiar that in these days 
when the output of medical literature is so enormous, and 
when every roan interested in his special branch of work 
accumulates innumerable reprints, not only of his own papers' 
but also of the literary contributions his scientific friends are 
kind enough to send him—it has, I say, often struck me as 
out of keeping with that orderly system which should 
characterise our work that we make no effort to have a 
common international standard of size for all journals. 

I need hardly point out how useful such an arrangement 
would be. One would be able to bind together in convenient 
volumes papers on the same subjects. Not only would 
private individuals be greatly convenienced by such a 
system, but libraries also would have much cause to be 
grateful. I have known cases where reprints have been 
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bound together because they were of the same size, quite- 
regardless of their subject-matter. At present all one can. 
do is to catalogue reprints in separate drawers, but this is 
very inconvenient if one wishes to remove them for study. 

It would be quite simple to make universal an international 
size such as that adopted by the Royal Society and by the 
Royal Society of Medicine—namely, 10 x 7 inches. Person¬ 
ally, I think 10i X inches is a better size. The extra: 
quarter of an inch allows for trimming during the binding. 
To make such a system as I have described a success it woulcf, 
of course, have to be universal, and a start must be given by* 
the leading journals, both special and general. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Liverpool, Sept. 30th, 1912. W. BLAIR BELL. 

DR. MYGIND AND THE BLOOD-CLOT 
DRESSING. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir, —In The Lancet of Sept. 21st Dr. Mygind, of Copen¬ 
hagen, writes that I have misunderstood his method of. 
hastening the healing after the complete mastoid operation^ 
I am sorry that this is so, and I accept fully Dr. Mygind’s- 
correction, but I was under the impression that I had seen* 
what I described.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Hurley-street, W., Sept. 26th, 1912. CHARLES A. BALLANCE, 


THE WHITE SLAVE TRAFFIC BILL. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sib,—T he suppression of the subsection on “ solicitation m 
of the above Bill, which is at present before Parliament, 
raises an issue concerning which medical teaching has- 
always been vague and legislation consequently unsatis¬ 
factory—namely, the definition of an age-limit below which* 
sex-relationships are injurious : of the age at which a “ girl }r 
becomes a “woman.” 

The various organs arrive at functional activity at different 
ages : the epiphyses join at 24 and so finish anabolic growth. 
The cases of neuralgias, &c., which one frequently meets in* 
younger “ eneiontes ” that can only be relieved by large 
doses of calcium hypophosphite continued to the end of 
lactation indicate a revolt of Nature against any young 
thing attempting to reproduce before its own growth fe 
completed. The disastrous effects of regarding the function¬ 
ing of the organs themselves as a sign of general maturity 
is seen in India, where the victims of child marriage are 
generally internal cripples before they have done growing, 
and are prone to such diseases as osteomalacia later on. 

That instinct cannot be taken as a guide in these 
matters is brought home to one in board schools. I have 
had to exclude several children (of both sexes) from the 
infant schools, where they ought to remain mixed until 
7 years of age, because they were dangerous to other 
children. From a eugenic point of view Sir Francis Galton, 
Lombroso, and others established the age of the mother 
likely to produce the greatest intellectual ability as 33, and 
the best physique as 24. From a psychological point of 
view, the normal relationship is not a merely physical one, 
but a psycho-physical one, in which it is of the utmost 
importance for each individual to maintain the psycho- 
j physical unity. In love, which is vital , this unity is main¬ 
tained. In prostitution, which connotes suppression (of the 
psychical) and automatonism , this unity is dissociated. Hence 
prostitutes are notoriously neuropathic and given to- 
dissociative conditions, as hysteria, whilst the men who- 
frequent them are liable to weakening and to premature 
failure of memory, which is also a dissociation between 
the psychical and physical elements of personality. A chief 
characteristic of dissociation is increased suggestibility 
hence the power (practically hypnotic) which souteneur* 
(who are now said to number 25,000 in London) exert over 
young girls, and the explanation of the ease with which they 
secure victims for the traffic. Psychical development is 
later than physical, so from a psycho-physical point of view 
“responsibility” cannot be said to be obtained before^ 
physical growth is complete. This is recognised for boys, 
who are not allowed to dispose of their property before 21- 
Should not a similar law exist for girls who (especially 
before they are 21 should be prevented from bartering their 
unborn souls and half-made bodies on the public streets?. 
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Up to this age the penalty might be an indeterminate 
sentence in a Borstal institution. The present law of fining 
or sending a girl to Holloway for a fortnight is a pathetic 
farce—women learn to evade the police : girls, as is shown 
by the collection of cases in the Vigilance Record for 
August (1912), are, owing to our administration, placed at 
the mercy of the souteneur at an age when their protected 
sisters are still at their lessons in the schoolroom. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Upper Brook-street, W., Sept. 25th, 1912. ETTIE SAYER. 


A CASE OF COLOUR BLINDNESS. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir,—I was present, along with Professor Trouton, at the 
test of the case made by Dr. F. W. Edridge-Green, which is 
described in The Lancet of June 22nd, 1912. 

The examinee passed successfully the official wool test of 
the Board of Trade, but failed completely when tested with 
Dr. Edridge-Green’s lantern. There is no doubt whatever 
that the examinee was a very dangerous case in spite of 
passing the wool test. This case alone would make it clear 
that a lantern test is necessary. 

But there are lanterns and lanterns, and in my opinion it 
is exceedingly doubtful whether the new lantern suggested 
by the recent Departmental Committee has the requisites 
for effecting a correct discrimination between candidates. 
To mention one point only, it lacks any possibility of 
adjusting the luminosity so as to imitate the effects of 
atmospheric changes. This is the requisite which every 
lantern must have if it is to discriminate between the safe 
and the unsafe colour defective. It is possible to imitate 
service conditions in this respect with Dr. Edridge-Green’s 
lantern. A lantern that lacks this provision is as useless as 
the fine weather tests which were made in the open by the 
Departmental Committee. 

With regard to the proposed flicker method of dis¬ 
criminating the colour-blind, it should be noted that it has 
no theoretical basis; the recent report itself shows that in 
several cases its indications are erroneous. The best that 
can be said for it is that it is on its trial, and in any case 
it will be an extremely indirect and recondite method for 
ascertaining a very simple fact. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully. 

University College, W.CL, Sept. 27th, 1912. ALFRED W. PORTER. 


A CORRECTION. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir,— In my paper entitled “ The Technique of the More 
Extensive Abdominal Operations for Cancer of the Womb/’ 
which appeared in The Lancet of Sept. 21st, p. 826. 
first column, last paragraph, I have stated, “My own series 
of 41 cases with two deaths,” &c. This should read, “62 
cases with three deaths.” I should have made the correction 
had not absence from home prevented me from revising the 
proof. i am. Sir, yours faithfully, 

Wfmpole street, W., Sept. 30th, 1912. F. J. McCann. 


THE MEDICAL PROFESSION AND THE 
NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sib,—S ir Victor Horsley, in his speech at Appleby on 
Sept. 26th, refers to the difficulty between the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and the medical profession as being “merely 
a question of remuneration for work done.” 

Undoubtedly the question of remuneration is a very im¬ 
portant one, but it is by no means so all-engrossing to the 
medical profession as has been represented. The chief 
opposition of the profession to the Act is on account of its 
inadequacy as a measure for improving the public health, 
but there are many other important points in its medical 
clauses to which medical men object. The financial side of 
the question, although bound up with these, has been given a 
publicity which is totally out of proportion to its merits. 

One of the most important of the demands of the pro¬ 
fession is for adequate representation on the Local Health 
Committees. A perusal of the lists which have been pub¬ 
lished, giving the names of the members of these com¬ 
mittees, is ample evidence that this demand has not been 


granted. If the list of the Manchester and Salford Com¬ 
mittee, published in the Daily Mail of Sept. 25th, can be 
taken as a specimen of those all over the country, it is very 
evident that the demand for adequate representation is fully 
justified. It will be of interest to medical men, and possibly 
also to the public, to know that copies of these lists may be 
obtained from Messrs. Wyman, Fetter-lane, London, E.C., 
at the price of Id. each, and the Executive Committee of the 
National Medical Union urges everyone to obtain a copy and 
to study the composition of these committees which are 
given so much power over the health and lives of their 
fellow men. 

It is imperative that the public should be reminded of the 
fact that the medical profession is fighting, not only for its 
own rights, but also for the good of the national health, and 
that the question of remuneration is only one of many points 
of difference between the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
itself. I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

J. Webster Watts, 

Manchester, Sept. 30th, 1912. Secretary, National Medical Union. 


To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sift,—I understand that a vigorous effort is being made to 
make a system of payment by fees appear unanimous on 
the part of the medical profession. This is far from the 
case, though in the present state of feeling the opposition to 
it may not be so articulate as it would otherwise prove. In ' 
a former issue you were good enough to print a letter from 
me showing the extravagance of this demand on the public 
revenue, but a consideration probably more likely to operate 
on the minds of those who are supporting it has so far been 
strangely forgotten. At first the burden on the ratepayers 
would be very heavy, and in the over-taxation with which 
the country is now afflicted this would prove intolerable; 
but in course of time, if the present signs prove 
to be correct, a great change will be effected in the 
amount of disease and in the cost of attendance there¬ 
upon. The whole trend of medical science is in the direction 
of prophylaxis by the elimination of the causes of disease, 
and one by one whole groups of ailments, and these, perhaps, 
the most common and fatal, are being added to the list of 
specific infections. By the use of sera it is fully expected 
that many of these diseases will be brought into subjection 
to the preventive power of medicine, and it is needless to 
point out that this will effect a gradual, or even rapid, 
diminution in their incidence and the income derivable 
from attendance upon them. If this happy consummation is 
attained, many medical men now in busy practice will find 
much of their occupation gone, and the profession will suffer 
heavy financial loss if the payment is on the basis of work 
done. On the capitation system, on the other hand, the 
payment would still continue whilst the work is diminished. 
Perhaps the advocates of this system have hardly viewed the 
question from this standpoint, and should pause before they 
go further in their demand. On the other hand, while the 
national funds would suffer temporarily, they may benefit 
ultimately by an improved health standard of the population, 

I am. Sir, yours faithfully. 

Sept. 26th, 1912. __ M.D. 

THE POST OF MEDICAL REFEREE. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir,—A t the end of an annotation on p. 897 of 
The Lancet of Sept. 28th, under the heading “An 
Unusual Case under the Workmen’s Compensation Act,” you 
say: “It seems to us unfortunate that an official medical 
referee attached to a particular court, should be allowed in 
&ny circumstances to give expert evidence in the court pf 
which he is in some sense part of the judiciary, since it is to 
him that the judge ordinarily looks for guidance.” 

How far are the last clause and the inference drawn from 
it justified ? According to the annual report on the Work¬ 
men’s Compensation Act for 1909 (the latest I have to refer 
to) the number of claims for compensation settled in the 
county courts that year was in England 3087, in Scotland 
460, in Ireland 568, whilst the number of references made to 
the medical referees was in England 225, in Scotland 62, in 
Ireland 10, and the number of times the medical referees sat 
with the judges as assessors was in England 240, in Scotland 
79, in Ireland 57 ; so that, on an average, a med i cal referee 
,was concerned with ooly one in every five or six cases. 
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The number of medical referees being 223 for the 53 County 
Court Circuits in England and Wales, 82 for Scotland, 
and 45 for Ireland, it is evident that on the average 
the judge looks for guidance to the medical referee 
about twice a year. The fees paid for such average 
annual services are five guineas. It is not, therefore, 
the direct remuneration which is of any consideration to a 
medical referee. His financial benefit is derived from 
the clientele which his official position helps to bring him. 
To debar him from giving expert evidence in the county 
court within whose area he practises would be to penalise 
him so seriously that probably no suitable candidates for the 
post of medical referee would be forthcoming, except, per 
ehance, from among surgeons who had retired from all 
forms of private practice. 

The judge is not, however, shut up to one of the medical 
referees who usually act in his circuit. He is at liberty to 
refer the case to any other medical referee; and where, as 
in the case on which your annotation was founded, there is 
direct conflict of medical evidence it seems reasonable that 
the judge should oonsider it his duty to act on the permissive 
clauses (5 and 15) of the Second Schedule of the Act. 
Where, however, he chooses to dispense with the services of 
a medical referee he has only to be satisfied as to whether 
disability or death is due to an accident within the meaning 
of the Act. 

Until the Act is altered so as to make it incumbent on the 
judge or arbitrator to call in a medical referee to sit with 
him as assessor in every contested case, there seems no 
proper ground for preventing medical referees from giving 
expert evidence in their private capacity. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Oct. 1st, 1912. A Medical Referee. 


THE FIFTEENTH INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS OF HYGIENE AND 
DEMOGRAPHY, 

(From our Special Sanitary Commissioner.) 

Washington, Sept. 20th, 1912. 

THERE is better promise for the success of the Fifteenth 
International Congress of Hygiene, which meets in Washington 
■next week, than there was four years ago for the International 
Congress on Tuberculosis. The shortcomings on that occasion 
do not seem likely to recur. In any case the opening cere¬ 
mony will be held in a building worthy of the occasion, and 
not amidst the sawdust, plaster, and scaffoldings of an 
unfinished structure. The opening and the final sitting will 
take place in the New Continental Hall, which is a handsome 
building with a fine classical portico. Nor has Mr. Taft, the 
present President of the United States, waited till the 
eleventh hour to manifest interest in the Congress, but will 
receive at a garden party the members on the very first day. 
They will be numerous. More than 2500 have already paid their 
entrance fees, which is the surest test of interest. Of course 
but a very small proportion of them come from Europe, but 
the German ship specially freighted for the purpose carried 
245 members in one body. These comprised a few Austrians 
and Hungarians and two Portuguese, but the great majority 
were Germans. Coming by other ships and other routes 
there are expected at least another 100 European members, 
and though this contingent will be small, still it is larger 
than that which attended the Congress on Tuberculosis. 
Moreover, the scientific purposes of these congresses are not 
served by the presence of great crowds. There ate already 
enrolled as many members as are needed, and far more papers 
than will be attended to are announced. 

Curtailing the Proceedings. 

I spoke to the General Secretary, Dr. JohnS. Fulton, on this 
subject, and he explained that the President and Committee 
of each Section were left to manage as they thought best so 
long as they got through the business with a minimum of 
friction. The papers announced in the agenda would be 
read if their authors were there to read them ; if not, they 
would, in most cases, be taken as read, though exceptional 
leniency was to be shown to communications from distant 
countries. Thus if a European author was unable to attend 


a friend may be allowed to read the paper in his stead. The 
great difficulty of coming from such a distance, the expense 
and loss of time are well realised, and every allowance will 
be made. There are always too many papers contributed at 
these gatherings, and of these too many deal witb 
generalities, mostly not new and often quite out of the 
range of dispute. This is not wanted, but oommumcations> 
containing real probing criticisms are wanted and are 
invariably very rare. 

The Health Exhibition. 

Though the members of the Congress are only just com* 
mencing to arrive, the exhibition held in connexion with the 
Congress is open and attracting quite a large crowd of 
interested visitors. The admittance is free—all are welcome. 
The exhibition is held in a temporary building constructed 
on Government ground with the understanding that it must 
be pulled down on Oct. 20th. Therefore only just what was 
necessary has been put together, and taking this into con¬ 
sideration the structure is well devised. All the wall space is* 
available for exhibits, but the light comes in too high up for 
objects to be always well seen. There is light, turnover* 
from the roof as well as from the upper part of the walls.. 
The classification of exhibits according to subjects is good, 
though a few exhibitors, by coming at the last moment, 
have created some confusion in the arrangement. A great 
many diagrams and models show what the different States 
are doing. The raised maps of the New York water-supply 
are among the most interesting exhibits here, for they date 
back to the early half of the seventeenth century, and thus 
show the marvellous growth of New York and its surround¬ 
ing districts. With such a rapid increase of popula¬ 
tion there cannot but be gigantic difficulties to over¬ 
come, and that of the water-supply is not the least. 
The present exhibition supplies the means of studying 
this and many similar problems. Thus, we have also 
the question of rainfall, and a map indicates that the 
greatest number of days -when it rained in. the course of. 
a year amounted to 164 at Olympia, Oregon, and the 
least was 62 days at Prescott, Arizona. San Francisco bad 
nearly as few, for it rained on only 69 days. At 
Washington there were 108, and at Albany, New York, 
146 days of rain. 

The American Museum of Natural History exhibits some 
beautiful models of filtration of water and of sewage. The 
sprinkling nozzle system is much in favour. The sewage 
here sent spurting up through a nozzle that scatters it in all 
directions over the filtering beds, and thus it gets cheaply 
oxidised. 

American 11 JSex Hygiene. ” 

The American Federation for Sex Hygiene has the courage 
of its pronounced opinions, and deals without flinching 
with sexual rice. It opens proceedings by informing us 
that Americans spend $3,000,000,000 annually on im¬ 
morality and social diseases, $2,000,000,000 on intoxicating 
liquors, and $1,200,000,000 on tobacco. Jewellery and plate 
come next, but for only $800,000,000. Automobiles repre¬ 
sent $500,000,000. Then we come to ‘ 4 church work at home," 
$250,000,000, which is thus just ahead of confectionery, 
which accounts for $200,000,000. “Soft drinksie. y 
temperance drinks—cost $120,000,000, tea and coffee 
$100,000,000. First below $100,000,000 is the much- 
abused millinery bill, put down at $90,000,000, and this 
is but little more than the $80,000,000 spent over patent 
medicines. Last on the list are chewing gum, which 
is estimated at $13,000,000, and is preferred to foreign 
missions, on which only $12,000,000 are devoted. It is not 
stated whether the Federation for Sex Hygiene considers all 
such expenditure as useless and mischievous, but it is 
evident that far too much is spent on unhealthy indulgence. 
This is well proved by the statistics on venereal disease that 
follow. In all this, however, there is more denunciation 
than practical suggestion for remedy. We can easily say 
a thing is bad and ought to be suppressed, and yet how often 
has the attempted suppression merely given rise to worse 
evils. However, on this occasion there seems to be 
absolutely no desire or attempt to conceal the facts, and 
that is going a long way towards finding a remedy. 

Popular Propaganda. 

Finally, the Health Exhibition, which is an annex of tl # 
Congress, has already organised half-hour lectures for tvciy 
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afternoon, many of them accompanied by lantern illustra¬ 
tions. These are all intended to popularise sanitary science, 
and are doing much good. They not only attract attentive 
audiences, but are largely noticed in the local press. For 
instance, Dr. Woods Hutchinson, of New York, has been 
speaking on Publicity in Public Health Work, saying that the 
doctor’s “veil of mystery” was now out of date; the 
public, on the contrary, must be taught how to second the 
sanitary reformer’s efforts, especially in respect to preventive 
medicine. Sewage disposal, water filtration, food adultera¬ 
tion, cold storage, and many other subjects are to be treated. 
In regard to the latter, Professor William T. Sidgewick, of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, has been show¬ 
ing the great services rendered by cold storage. He sug¬ 
gested that if a more severe watch were kept on what is 
put in cold storage we should hear fewer complaints 
about what comes out. In any case, eggs which now cost 
'30 cents the dozen at Boston at Christmas would cost three 
and four times as much but for cold storage. The Congress 
lias been utilised to organise, on practical and popular lines, 
a widespread sanitary mission, and these popular lectures 
'will considerably help towards this object. 


AMERICAN ELECTRO-THERAPEUTIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

(From a Correspondent.) 

The twenty-second annual meeting of this association was 
"held at Richmond, Va., on Sept. 3rd, 4th, and 5th, the 
President, Dr. William D. McFee, of Haverhill, Mass., 
being in the chair. 

In a report of the Committee on Direct Continuous Current, 
including electrolysis, electro-chemical surgery, ionisation, 
and all apparatus connected therewith, Dr. G. Bottom 
Massey, of Philadelphia, reiterated the necessity for accu¬ 
rate meters and controllers with resistance and smoothness 
of current increase sufficient to permit the application, with¬ 
out sudden increase or decrease, of the current strengths 
that would be employed. 

Dr. Frederic de Kraft, of New York, in a report of the 
Committee on High Frequency Currents, described a multiple 
spark gap of the simplest possible type, with nine very small 
gaps, which greatly increased the rate of oscillation to be 
obtained from the D’Arsonval spiral. 

Dr. Edward C. ’Titus, of New York, read a report of the 
Committee on Phototherapy, which contained his observa¬ 
tions of last year 1 upon the physico-chemical effects of the 
'ultra-violet and blue violet rays upon both normal and 
abnormal conditions of the skin. He also referred to the 
-beneficial effects of strong clear sunlight in the treatment of 
bone tuberculosis and the anaesthetic action of true blue 
light. The report of the Committee of Radiography, Radio¬ 
therapy, and Apparatus was read by Dr. G. E. Pfahler, of 
Philadelphia; and that of the Committee on X Ray and 
High Frequency Tubes and Apparatus by Dr. Frederick M. 
Law, of New York. 

Dr. William Benham Snow, of New York, in a paper on 
Epidemic Poliomyelitis, recommended for removing infil¬ 
tration the static wave current applied with marked energy 
for its mechanical effects upon the tissues. For increasing 
the local resistance and possibly removing the virus, radiant 
light and heat, the direct d’Arsonval current, and static 
wave current, he said, should be employed in the earliest 
stages and until recovery is complete. In the subsequent 
stages the static wave current to the spine, radiant light and 
: heat and mechanical vibration to increase the metabolism in 
the paralysed parts, together with voluntary exercise and 
exercise induced by electric stimulation, as with the static 
induced current, were indicated. 

Dr. Frederic de Kraft, of New York, recommended the 
d’Arsonval current in arterial spasm resulting from auto- 
toxaemia, local irritation, excessive use of tea or tobacco, the 
^emotions, and over-eating. 

Dr. Arthur W. Yale, of Philadelphia, described a new 
mode of administering the static current, to which the term 
-static condensed current had been applied; also his method 
oi administering ozone. 


Dr. J. C. Walton, of Richmond, Va., made a strong plea 
for precision and accuracy in the use of hydrotherapeutic 
procedures, and laid great stress on the external applica¬ 
tions of water, on the temperature, the pressure, and the 
duration of application. 

Dr. G. Betton Massey, of Philadelphia, in the treatment 
of tuberculous glands, claimed that by inserting a small 
zinc-mercury electrode into the diseased area one might by 
zinc-mercury ionisation devitalise the germ colony in situ y 
and at the same time seal the surrounding wall of tissue 
against further invasion of the tubercle bacilli. No relapses 
had been noted in any case treated by this method. 

Dr. F. Howard Humphris, of London, England, in a 
paper on Lessons from Failures, gave as the most common 
causes of failure the armamentarium, inadequate knowledge, 
unsuitable cases, lack of perseverance, inattention to detail, 
over-confidence or lack of confidence, fatigue, idiosyncrasy, 
and electrophobia. 

Dr. William Seaman Bainbridge, of New York, gave a 
preliminary report of the tests now being carried on at the 
New York Skin and Cancer Hospital by the research depart¬ 
ment in the treatment of malignant new growths by fulgura- 
tion and thermo-radio-therapy. He exhibited two patients 
and a large number of lantern slides. 

Other papers read were : Suggestions for Reform in the 
Exploitation of Apparatus, by Dr. A. B. Hirsh, of Phila¬ 
delphia ; on the Examining and Recording of Chronic Cases, 
by Dr. J. W. Torbett, of Marlin, Texas ; the Present Status 
of High-frequency Desiccation, by Dr. William L. Clark, 
of Philadelphia ; the Treatment of Splenic Affections by 
Diathermy and the X Ray, by Dr. Frederick H. Morse, of 
Boston; the Double Spark Gap Static Current, by Dr. 
Frederick H. Bishop, of Washington, D.C. ; A Returns of 
400 Cases of Tuberculosis Treated by the X Ray during 15 
Years, 85 per cent, of which were Still Alive, by Dr. J. D. 
Gibson, of Denver, Colo. ; the High-frequency Current in the 
Treatment of Exophthalmic Goitre and Perverted Thyroid 
Secretion, by Dr. William G. Lewi, of Albany, N.Y.; Elec¬ 
tricity in Rheumatism, by Dr. Rosa D. Wiss, of Meridian, Miss.; 
the Measurement of Roentgen Ray Power in Tousey Power 
producing a Photographic Effect on Kodak Film equal to 
One Candle Power of Incandescent Light, by Dr. Sinclair 
Tousey, of New York ; the Treatment of Chronic Deafness 
by High Potential Currents, by Dr. D. H. Yates, of 
Madison, Fla. ; and the Static Charge, by Dr. C. F. Mills, 
of New York. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year :—»■ 
President: Dr. F. Howard Humphris (London, England). 
Vice-Presidents: Dr. G. E. Pfahler (Philadelphia) and Dr. 
Edward C. Titus (New York). Secretary: Dr. J. Willard 
Travell (New York). Treasurer: Dr. Emil Heuel (New 
York). Registrar: Dr. Frederick M. Law (New York). 
Trustees: Dr. William D. McFee (Haverhill, Mass.) and 
Dr. Frederick H. Morse (Boston). 

The next meeting will be held in New York City. 


CONTRACT PRACTICE IN NEW YORK 
CITY. 

(By a Special Correspondent.) 

Contract practice, more frequently termed in the United 
States “lodge practice,” is widespread throughout the 
country. In all the large industrial centres contract practice 
in one form or another exists. It is in New York city itself, 
however, that organisations engaging the services of medical 
men at a stipulated amount yearly are most numerous and 
powerful, and where consequently the working of the 
system may be observed in its most accentuated and worst 
aspects. 

Comparison of Eastern Parts of Nero York and London. 

Recently I have made it my business to visit some medical 
practitioners in the east side, or tenement district, of New 
York in order to procure first-hand information on the subject. 
I have myself had experience of medical practice among the 
working classes in England. During my several visits to the 
tenement quarter of New York I have been struck by the 
similarity of the conditions prevailing in the eastern 
sections of the two largest cities of the world. The East- 
end of London is marked perhaps by greater poverty, more 
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squalid, drab, and depressing conditions, but, on the other 
hand, the tenement district of New York is more oyer- 
crowded. I question whether any area of a like size in the 
civilised world teems with so heterogeneous a mass of people as 
this. Jews, perhaps, predominate, although almost every race 
is represented, and its inhabitants are of a more cosmopolitan 
nature by far than those of the London East-end. Never¬ 
theless, the east-end streets of each city present, at least 
superficially, a somewhat similar spectacle. As I walked 
through East Broadway the other evening I was reminded 
irresistibly of parts of Bethnal Green-road, while Rivington- 
street recalled to mind pictures of London streets, with 
the roadway partly obstructed by hucksters’ carts, whose 
owners cry their wares in raucous tones, while the pave¬ 
ments are filled to overflowing by slowly moving throngs. 

Wide Extent of Contract Practice. 

The first medical man on whom I called had at one time 
conducted a large lodge practice. He is now engaged only 
in private practice. The second had likewise retired from 
lodge practice, and the third was still a “lodge doctor.” 
From these three I obtained an illuminating exposition of 
contract practice as it really is in the east side of New 
York. Until then I must confess that my views on the 
matter had been hazy, for I had thought that it was in 
England that contract practice flourished most luxuriantly, 
or, rather, that it was in England medical practice was most 
degraded by the system. I am now brought to conclude 
that conditions in this respect in the tenement district of 
New York are quite as bad as, perhaps even worse than, 
those in any part of Great Britain. Indeed, this portion 
of New York is honeycombed by lodges, benefit societies, 
and like organisations. 

The following statements will show how deeply the 
system is implanted. 75 per cent, of the east side popula¬ 
tion, in round numbers 500,000, are insured for medical 
attendance in lodges and societies. Three-fourths of the 
medical men residing there accept contract practice. I was 
informed that there are about 9000 societies and organisa¬ 
tions in the tenement district served by medical men. 

The Emit of Lodge Practice. 

The regular rate of pay of lodge practitioners is $1 
yearly for an adult and $3 for a married man and 
family. But the inadequate rate of remuneration is by 
no means the worst feature of New York contract 
practice. When it was in its infancy societies would send 
delegates to a medical man, requesting him to accept the 
position of “lodge doctor” for a fair and reasonable con¬ 
sideration. All this is now completely changed, and 
has been so for some time; the societies have now 
obtained the upper hand, and instead of the societies asking 
for his services, the medical man goes to the societies hat in 
hand begging for the work, or endeavours to curry favour 
with the leaders of the societies by more reprehensible 
methods. In short, the ordinary “ lodge doctor ” is no 
longer independent or self-respecting; he is to all intents 
and purposes the servant of the societies. 

This unfortunate situation is not wholly the fault of 
the medical man, but has been brought about, to a large 
extent, by the superfluous output of medical graduates and 
the consequent keen competition among them. A young 
man without money, who has just been given his degree, is 
forced to take lodge practice, at any rate for a time, so as to 
live, and the societies have taken advantage of his and of 
his fellows’ necessities to grind him and them down to starva¬ 
tion wages. Indeed, the competition for election as “ lodge 
doctor ” has become so strenuous that candidates are stated 
to resort to. bribery, direct and indirect, to obtain the 
position, though of this I have no personal knowledge and I 
can hardly believe it. As a rule, when a medical man has 
gained a clientele through lodge practice, he divorces 
himself from it as soon as possible, and continues in the 
locality as a private practitioner, and this to some extent 
is held to justify the clubs in offering starvation terms. They 
regard what the young man is going to get out of “ lodge 
practice ” later as a set off against his poor pay. But there 
are many who never can break free from contract practice, and 
therefore are the servants of the societies to the end of their 
days. As an instance of how lightly “ lodge doctors ” are 
esteemed by the inhabitants of the New York east side, I 
was told by one of my informants that when an individual 
in a lodge, or one of his family, is thought to be seriously ill, 


the lodge practitioner is asked if he had not better call* 
in a “real doctor.” There are medical men who engage 
in contract practice in New York who make good in¬ 
comes, but they have so many patients that they are 
unable to attend to any of them properly. They must scamp 
their work. The great majority have to struggle hard to 
make both ends meet. 

The root evil of the system is, of course, the method in 
vogue of electing “lodge doctors.” The competition for 
the positions is so keen that the medical candidates place 
themselves wholly under the thumb of the lodge leaders, 
thereby losing self-respect and the respect of their patients. 
Medical men themselves in the United States are well aware 
of this deplorable state of affairs, and, generally speak¬ 
ing, are opposed to contract practice as now conducted. 
The conditions governing contract practice in New York 
supply a warning to the medical practitioners of Great 
Britain not to accept contract practice on a large scale 
unless adequate pay is assured, and especially not to allow 
themselves to be dominated by the societies. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 

(From oub own Correspondent. ) 


Fire at the College cf Medicine . 

Considerable damage was done by fire in the College of 
Medicine on the evening of Sept. 24th. The outbreak 
was discovered late in the evening, and appears to have 
originated in Professor Robert Howden’s private room. 
The flames were speedily got under, but not before the 
room was practically burnt out, and the room underneath 
had suffered damage also by water and breakage. It is 
believed that many valuable records have been destroyed, 
together with instruments. It is a matter for congratulation 
that the fire was discovered and extinguished so promptly, 
otherwise there can be little doubt that the building would 
have suffered severely. 

Medical Men and the Insurance Act . 

The medical men of the district have during the last few 
days been putting into effect the provisional resignations 
of their Friendly Society appointments, through the various 
divisional secretaries of the British Medical Association, the 
decisions in Newcastle, Gateshead, and Sunderland being 
practically unanimous. There lias been some discussion as 
regards the position of some medical men in Newcastle who 
are members of the city council and have been nominated 
as such by the council to serve on the Local Insurance 
Committee. These gentlemen, three in number, were asked 
by the local division of the British Medical Association to 
resign their position on this committee, and as a result 
there has been some little local interest in the matter. One 
medical man did not definitely refuse the Association’* 
request forthwith, but the other two did, one of these 
explaining his position in a press interview, with the- 
outcome of a leading article in a local paper relating to the 
prior duties of medical men as citizens before all other duties. 
No great excitement has been caused, however, and matters- 
are very quiet in relation to the Act and its provisions for 
medical men. 

Friendh/ Societies and the Act. 

During the past week the Annual National Conference of 
Friendly Societies has been held in Newcastle-on-Tyne, under 
the presidency of Mr. Elater Davis, the Most Worthy Scribe 
of the Order of Sons of Temperance. After a reception by 
the Lord Mayor of Newcastle, Sir W. H. Stephenson, the 
chairman gave the annual address. In the course of hi* 
remarks he complained that no light could be obtained from 
the Commissioners as to the question of doctors. It was 
quite evident that the overtures made by the Friendly 
Societies to the Commissioners that the 6*. under the 
financial arrangement should be paid over to the societies, 
should the doctors fail to come to an agreement, had not 
been favourably considered, if considered at all. The ques¬ 
tion he had himself put to Sir Robert Morant was : “ Can the 
chairman make any statement as to the financial arrange>- 
ments to be made for medical benefits, having regard 
to the unders tandin g that the Government may make 
extra provision?” The reply, in substance, was that 
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the approved societies would not have the arrangements 
With the doctors ; that the Insurance Committees would have 
to see to that duty. He told the conference that at the 
meeting with the Commissioners conditions of service of the 
doctors were discussed, and also alternative methods of 
remuneration, none of which included payments by societies. 
The systems under discussion were: capitation system, 
capitation system plus payment for special services, pay¬ 
ment by attendance, fees and capitation system plus pay¬ 
ment for services, fees and payment for special services plus 
capitation system'—all of which were to be included in 
general regulations, with options to the Local Insurance Com¬ 
mittee to adopt any or a combination of such methods. 
Thus nine months after the passing of the Act the warfare as 
»fco price which had been raging between the doctors and the 
Commissioners was to be transferred to every Local In¬ 
surance Committee throughout the country for settle¬ 
ment in three months without any lead. This, in 
bis opinion, imposed a responsible duty on every member of 
the committees representing insured persons, and whether 
it be Friendly Society or industrial company, requests 
should be made to the representatives to be in their 
places when those decisions were arrived at, and strenuously 
oppose any additional cost for medical benefits coming out 
•of the funds allowed under the Act. He considered that 
any increase in the remuneration of charges due to the 
■doctors should be borne by the Treasury as a matter of 
equity. Care must also be exercised in regard to the £2 
limit demanded by the doctors. What the House of 
Commons had refused to put into the Act was now to be the 
bone of contention in every Insurance Committee, and it 
-should be the duty of every approved member, at whatever 
oost, to preserve the right of every member compulsorily 
insured having secured to them the medical benefits under 
the Act without the additional conditions imposed by the 
'medical profession. It should be noted that the Com¬ 
missioners had reserved to themselves the right that 
■“where no agreement had been made between a com¬ 
mittee of a society having members resident in the 
^counties, in respect of the cost of medical benefits 
nnd of the administration thereof, the Commissioners 
-should determine the amount to be paid by the society in 
such a manner as they think fit.” Thus the approved 
societies were hedged about with conditions which made it 
almost impossible to move, whilst the doctors’ interests had 
been safeguarded on every side. It now remained for them 
to see that fair and adequate terms were arranged for those 
they represented through the only channel left to them— 
namely, the Insurance Committees. He touched on other 
matters not related to the medical profession, and remarked, 
in the course of an interesting address, it would appear that 
the policy of support was taken as a sign of weakness, whilst 
.a policy of antagonism was a sign of strength, and they were 
jiot yet at the end. 

Oct. Lit. 


BRISTOL AND WESTERN COUNTIES. 

(From oub own Correspondents.) 

Sanatorium and Medical Benefit in Bristol. 

To many it may appear that the work of oiganising a 
(machine for the administration of sanatorium benefit should 
not be difficult after the Btream of interim reports, regula¬ 
tions, white papers, and so on, with which local authorities 
have been deluged from Whitehall. That it is not so easy 
as it looks, however, is proved by the experience of Bristol. 
A little while ago it was explained in these columns that 
Bristol possessed certain parts of the machine, and that 
efforts were being made to bring these into coordination 
with the whole organisation to be set up. First, there is 
the Winsley Sanatorium, in which Bristol holds a large 
proportion of the total number of beds by virtue of an annual 
subscription. The scheme of enlargement, which had been 
determined upon before the Insurance Act changed the 
outlook of the institution, has now been modified, and after 
the adoption and subsequent rejection of a temporary plan 
•consisting of the erection of chalets, it has been decided to 
proceed as rapidly as possible with the building of per¬ 
manent premises, to include a new kitchen block and a block 
of 20 beds for male patients. Additional space for women 


patients is to be provided by converting a shelter into a 
temporary ward. The administration of the sanatorium will 
need remodelling, and this may be to some extent facilitated 
by the fact that Dr. L. Crossley, the medical officer, has 
resigned, so that his successor will be appointed under the 
new conditions. At their reoent meeting the committee 
received Dr. Orossley’s resignation with much regret. He 
has been a very capable administrator, and has made himself 
popular with all concerned. Another tuberculosis institution, 
tbe Redcliff Dispensary, in the centre of the city, is 
continuing its work on a voluntary basis for the time 
being, on the understanding that as soon as the local 
profession has come to a working agreement with 
the Health Committee and the Insurance Committee the 
dispensary will become a part of the municipal organisation. 
Happily funds are forthcoming for this period of voluntary 
support. It is also highly satisfactory to be able to announce 
that negotiations which have been proceeding for the past 
month or more between the Health Committee, the Insurance 
Committee, and the Provisional Medical Committee of the 
district, have resulted in agreement as to a temporary plan 
for administering sanatorium benefit, which only awaits the 
approval of the Insurance Commissioners. The administra¬ 
tion of medical benefit, on the other hand, is absolutely 
blocked in the same way as it is throughout the country. 
There are in the Bristol area 142 medical men holding club 
appointments ; of these, 136 have already given notice of 
resignation in January. In the city itself only one club 
practitioner has so far failed to take this step. The staffs of 
the voluntary hospitals have also given notice to their com¬ 
mittees that they will be unable to treat insured persons 
except in cases of urgent necessity. Further, the guarantees 
of subscription to the British Medical Association Fund have 
been very many, and on a generous scale, such as will, it is 
to be hoped, obtain throughout the country. 

The Honorary Degrees of the University of Bristol . 

Much dissatisfaction is being expressed throughout the 
city at the long list of honorary degrees to be conferred at 
the forthcoming installation of Lord Haldane as Chancellor. 
What is causing particular annoyance is that the council has 
taken for itself a privilege which it does not legally possess 
in voting degrees. Its offence is all the worse because seven 
of the degrees thus voted are actually granted to members of 
the council that voted them. It is believed that it is possible 
for convocation to oppose this proceeding, but whether this 
step will be taken or not is not known at present. 

The St. Austell Urban Council and the Local Government 
Boa/rd. 

At the last meeting of the St. Austell (Cornwall) urban 
district council a letter was read from the Local Government 
Board saying that they could not sanction the appointment 
of Dr. A. Shaw as medical officer of health, and if the 
district council desired to secure repayment from the county 
fund for the salary of their medical officer of health they 
must appoint Dr. A. T. Nankivell to the post. The Local 
Government Board added that there was no reflection on 
Dr. Shaw, but Dr. Nankivell gave his whole time to public 
work, while Dr. Shaw was engaged in private work. There 
was a considerable amount of discussion, some members 
considering the action of the Board 4 4 impudent ” and 
“impertinent.” Eventually Dr. Shaw decided to take half 
of the usual salary, and thus enable the urban council to do 
without any financial help from the county fund, and it was 
determined to inform the Local Government Board that the 
council had decided not to accede to their wishes. 

Isolation Hospitals in Devonshire. 

At the meeting of the Devon county council held on 
Sept. 26th it was decided that preliminary steps should be 
taken by holding the necessary inquiries for the establish¬ 
ment of isolation hospital accommodation for the urban and 
rural districts of Bideford, Holsworthy, and Torrington. 

The Newton Abbot ( Devon) Hospital. 

An X ray apparatus costing abont £200 was installed at 
Newton Abbot Hospital on Sept. 27th. A demonstration 
was given in the operating theatre, and on the proposition of 
Captain Jakes Hughes, R.N., a hearty vote of thanks was 
accorded with acclamation to Dr. Edgar Haydon, who had 
collected the money for the purchase of the apparatus. 

Oct, 1st. 
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SCOTLAND. 

(From our own Coresoponkbnts.) 

Sanitary Congress at Montrose. 

THE Congress of the Incorporated Sanitary Association of 
Scotland was held last week in Montrose. A discussion took 
place on the provisions of sanatorium benefit under the 
National Insurance Act, and papers were read on Methods 
of Disinfection and other kindred subjects. The discussion 
on the administration of the housing provisions of the 
Housing, Town Planning, &c., Act (1909) was specially 
interesting. During this discussion it was brought out that 
it had been established in the law courts that, in dealing with 
closing orders, (1) it was not necessary, before issuing a 
closing order, that proceedings should be taken by the 
local authority under Section 15 of the Act; (2) that the 
owner of a property proposed to be closed was not 
entitled to be heard by the local authority before the 
closing order was issued; (3) that the phrase “in a 
state so dangerous or injurious to health as to be unfit for 
human habitation ” was not an alternative but one con¬ 
dition ; and (4) that the term “dwelling house” was not 
necessarily restricted to a single tenancy, but might include 
a whole tenement, which, therefore, might be covered by one 
closing order, provided, of course, that each and every 
house in the tenement had been represented as being unin¬ 
habitable, and that in the closing order the means of 
identifying the houses closed were sufficient. 

Glasgow Maternity Hospital. 

As a result of the deputation sent by the managers of the 
Glasgow Maternity Hospital to lay before the corporation 
the unsatisfactory state of the finances of the hospital, the 
general finance committee of the corporation have recom¬ 
mended that a grant of £2500 be given from the “ Common 
Good ” towards the general purposes of the hospital. 

Nurses' Home at Dumfries Infirmary. 

The Countess of Dalkeith last week performed the cere¬ 
mony of opening the Nurses’ Home at Dumfries and 
Galloway Royal Infirmary. The home cost £2500, and it is 
only part of a large scheme of reconstruction which was 
entered upon some time ago, and which it is expected will 
cost £12,000. Of this sum the directors hare already 
managed to raise £6271. 

Smoke Abatement Crusade in Glasgow. 

The corporation of Glasgow is determined to do some¬ 
thing, if possible, to improve the atmospheric conditions of 
the city. For this purpose a large and interesting Smoke 
Abatement Exhibition is being held. Two years ago a 
similar exhibition was held, and at that time the part which 
the domestic chimney plays in the pollution of the atmo¬ 
sphere was dealt with. In this exhibition, while the 
domestic side still forms an important feature, particular 
attention has been given to appliances for use in factories 
and public works, and a special effort has been made to 
interest the manufacturer in the show so as to obtain his 
cooperation. With this object in view, there are numerous 
exhibits of smokeless fuels, gas-heated furnaces, patent 
boilers, and patent appliances for boilers designed to abolish 
the emission of smoke. A fine installation of high-pressure 
gas plant has been arranged to illustrate the latest and most 
effective way in which to light shops and warehouses with 
gas, and special windows have also been fitted up with gas 
and electricity to demonstrate the most up-to-date methods 
of lighting by these illuminants. 

Oct. 1st. 


IRELAND. 

(From our owk Correspondents. ) 

The National Insurance Act: The Medical Profession in 
Dublin. 

Thb meeting of the medical profession of Dublin, 
adjourned from Sept. 24th to Sept. 27th, on reassembling 
discussed a draft letter to be used by medical officers to 
friendly societies in notifying their societies of the conditions 
under which they would be willing to continue in office after 
Dec. 31st, 1912. The letter was approved, and a resolution 
unanimously passed calling on all medical officers of friendly 


societies in Dubiin to forward signed copies of the letter to 
the secretaries of their societies before Oct. 1st. The con¬ 
ditions stated in the letter are similar to those demanded by 
the profession elsewhere ; and resolutions were carried 
stigmatising the conduct of medical men applying for the 
vacancies so caused as unworthy, and calling on the staffs of 
the Dublin hospitals not to treat at the hospitals any club 
patients save children and urgent cases. 

The resignations have been announced of their important 
club appointments by certain medical men who had only 
recently entered upon their engagements, and this victory 
for local medical organisation has produced a statement from 
the secretary of the Ancient Order of Hibernians suggesting 
that the benefit societies w*ill either create a whole-time 
service, or pay fixed fees for attendances, or dispense with 
medical aid. 

The strained situation has been aggravated by the publica¬ 
tion in the Irish Times of an interview* with the Com¬ 
missioners, in which the Commissioners criticise bitterly the 
demands of the medical profession in respect of sanatorium 
benefit, and declare that the terms of the Commissioners 
would have been accepted by many members of the medical 
profession if they had not been terrorised. 

With the intention to show the unreasonable attitude of 
the Dublin Local Medical Committee the Commissioners 
contrast the sum required to deal with the insured and their 
dependents if the Committee’s suggestions were adopted with 
that required to deal with the insured alone if the fees wdiich 
the Commissioners have sanctioned w*ere accepted. The 
figures given in this interview constituted the first informa¬ 
tion which the County Insurance Committees obtained of the 
fees which the Commissioners are willing to sanction. 

The interview* is bound to create intense irritation. Tbo 
attitude of the medical profession toward the sanatorium 
benefit has up to the present in Ireland been most sympa¬ 
thetic, but it will be so no longer. The statement that it 
will be attempted to do without medical certificates, leaving 
laymen to give “other sufficient evidence of incapacity,” 
shows how serious the contest now* is in Ireland between the 
medical profession and those responsible for the working of 
the Act. 

Unanimity in Belfast. 

The whole of the medical profession in Belfast and the 
towns of Ulster who hold contract appointments have given 
notice to terminate their engagements. 

Presentation to Dr. J. T. Creery. 

On Sept. 25th Dr. J. T. Creery, of Coleraine, who has 
been in practice in that tow*n for the past 30 years, was anrfe 
the recipient of a handsome gold w*atch and substantial 
cheque, the gifts of grateful patients and numerous friends. 
A short time ago Dr. Creery had a motor accident, which, 
fortunately, was not attended with serious results, and his 
recovery was considered an opportune time for indicating 
the place which he occupies in the affections of friends 
and patients. 

Oct. 1st. _ 


PARIS. 

(From our own Correspondent.) 

“ Travelling Nurses ” for the Ivory Coast. 

The budget of the Ivory Coast, one of the latest acqnired 
colonics of France, asks for the sum of 450,000 francs for its 
sanitary service during 1913. The organisation of the 
Medical Assistance for Natives has made rapid progress, 
especially in consequence of the increase in the number of 
nurses assigned, at the request of the medical staff, for the 
care of natives. The number of consultations, of w T hich the 
mean in recent years was 100,000, in 1911 reached 261,000, 
exclusive of vaccinations at the official stations and the 
villages visited. This progress will be still further 
augmented by the regularisation of the sanitary visita¬ 
tions. The governor of Angoulvant has established 
what are locally called “travelling attendants” (infirmiers 
ambulants'). The administrators and post-commandants in 
their official progresses through their districts will always be 
accompanied by a native nurse, w'ho will vaccinate the natives 
and afford them the customary medical aid. This innovation 
is both felicitous and opportune, for the negro of the Itotv 
Coast is more and more abandoning his distrust of European 
medicine, and is realising not only that European methods 
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succeed in many cases in which the fetich men fail, bat also 
that the epidemics of small-pox which, in spite of the pro¬ 
tective arts of the fetiches, have hitherto devastated entire 
regions, now spare the tribes visited by the white men. 

Medical and Surgical Treatment in Renal Tuber(miosis. 

Dr. Le Fur has brought before the Soci6t6 des Chirurgiens 
«de Paris personal statistics of 22 cases of nephrectomy 
for renal tuberculosis without a death, either operative 
or post-operative. It is true that a child operated on 
•during complete anuria succumbed, but all the other 
.patients on whom nephrectomy was performed under 
normal conditions have survived, the greater part being 
•cured for periods varying from six months to 12 years. 
As against these excellent results of surgery, M. Le 
Fur brought forward statistics, also personal, of 70 
•cases of renal tuberculosis treated medically with 
two deaths—a mortality of 3 per cent. He therefore 
concludes that the treatment of renal tuberculosis 
may be either medical or surgical. The indications for 
.surgical intervention are the persistence of local troubles 
<(cystitis, renal pains) and the aggravation of the general 
condition or a very important diminution, amounting to at 
least half, in the functioning of the diseased kidney. Medical 
treatment should always be tried at the beginning of the 
trouble, and especially in the early pretuberculous stage of 
the kidney, so often ignored by the practitioner, which is 
characterised by slight albuminuria and cylindruria. Medical 
treatment should be systematically prosecuted also in a 
case of nephrectomy, for it must not be forgotten that 
renal tuberculosis is not a primary tuberculosis in the 
strict sense of the word. Every subject of renal tuberculosis, 
even when operated on, must be considered a potential 
tuberculous person, and as such demanding medical 
treatment. Renal tuberculosis is much more common than 
is generally supposed, and a correct diagnosis is definitely 
made only a long time after its commencement. Un¬ 
doubtedly a greater number of cases could be cured by 
simple medical means if the condition were recognised and 
treated in good time. Every effort, therefore, should be 
made to discover it as soon as possible and to treat it 
forthwith. 

Total Resection of the Stomach. 

Dr. Roullies, a surgeon of Agen, has successfully attempted 
a very serious operation. The patient, a husbandman, 27 
years of age, had total resection of the stomach performed, a 
portion of intestine being substituted therefor. Cure was 
•complete in 25 days, and the patient left the hospital at 
•once. 

The Campaign against Cancer. 

The campaign against cancer, equally with that against 
liuberculosis, occupies the attention of the medical pro¬ 
fession and those engaged in research. On all sides 
individual medical men, as well as medical groups and 
'associations, are seeking a remedy by all means in their 
power. Recently the Soci6t6 M6dicale de Reims addressed 
an appeal to pharmacists and midwives to take their share 
in this struggle. After pointing out the increasing 
frequency of this scourge, the circular adds that topical 
applications, ointments and pastes, cannot check the 
progress of the disease, and should be definitively pro¬ 
scribed as illusory and dangerous. It points out that 
operation, to be efficacious, must be undertaken early, for the 
.chances of success diminish progressively with the duration of 
the malady. In the advanced stage cancer becomes inoperable 
because of its extent. The cases that fall too late into the 
medical man's hands are very numerous. Pharmacists, 
inidwives, and attendants, when called on for advice, owe it 
to their consciences to enlighten the patient as to the fatal 
results of this disease. Midwives will often be the ones first 
•consulted for a cancer of the breast or of the uterus. The 
Medical Society, therefore, earnestly calls on them to 
refer to a medical man every woman affected with 
a tumour of the breast, and to recommend at once 
■a medical examination in the case of every woman 
.suffering from loss of blood or from a rose-coloured 
discharge apart from the menstrual periods or some months 
After the menopause. The pains, the emaciation, the foetid 
discharges are later signs, which must not be waited for. 
Pharmacists are urged to refuse to treat wounds and ulcera¬ 
tions which, instead of cicatrising, tend to increase and 
become bloody. 

Oct. 1st. 


BERLIN. 

(From our own Correspondent.) 


Judicial Decision relative to Unqualified Practice. 

An important decision with regard to unqualified practice 
was recently given by the High Court of Leipsic, the highest 
judicial tribunal in this country. The defendant had treated 
non-surgically a case of cellulitis of the thigh, for which a 
qualified medical man had previously advised an operation. 
The result was that after some time disarticulation of the 
femur became necessary. The local court to which the case 
was first taken found the defendant guilty of causing bodily 
injury by neglect, and this decision was on appeal confirmed 
by the High Court. The judgment declared that although it 
might be doubtful whether the result would have been better 
if an early operation had been performed, the charge of 
neglect was based on the fact that the defendant, although 
knowing that he had not a sufficient medical training, had 
undertaken to attend a case which a qualified medical man 
had characterised as very severe and needing immediate 
operation. The court further declared its acceptance of the 
principle that whoever undertook to exercise a profession 
was under an obligation to acquire the necessary knowledge. 
This decision is important, because the courts in trying 
unqualified persons charged with negligent or unskilful 
treatment of patients have often been inclined to regard it 
as an extenuating circumstance that an unqualified person 
could not certainly know that his treatment might eventually 
be injurious. 

Misuse of the term “ Specialist.” 

The Appeal Court of Honour of the Kingdom of Saxony 
has decided that a medical man shall not be allowed to 
call himself a “specialist for internal and external tuber¬ 
culosis.” The court., in giving judgment, declared that in 
accordance with the opinion of leading medical men, such 
as Professor Czerny, Professor His, Professor Quincke, 
and others, a division of medical practice into too 
many branches ought to be avoided. A specialist 
might devote himself to the diseases of certain regions 
or certain organs of the body, such as the nervous 
system, the eye or the ear, but could not claim as 
his specialty a disease which might invade any region or 
organs of the body. The defendant having acted in good 
faith was not fined, but was only asked to remove the 
objectionable words from his door-plate, visiting cards, Ac. 
The court further decided that the term “specialist for 
massage of the nerves ” was not in accordance with medical 
ethics, because massage of nerves was too limited a branch 
of treatment to be regarded as a specialty, and also because 
it was doubtful whether the method was a scientific pro¬ 
cedure. This practitioner was not fined, but, as in the 
preceding case, he was ordered to abstain from using the 
above words. 

Sunday Rest for the Medical Profession . 

Medical men, especially in the larger cities, have for a 
long time complained that they could hardly ever go into 
the country without being liable to lose patients who in the 
event of the absence of their ordinary advisers might pos¬ 
sibly call in another practitioner. In order to meet this 
difficulty in the case of Berlin a society has been formed 
with the object of carrying out a scheme by which the 
majority of its members will be at leisure on Sunday. The 
principle adopted is that for this purpose Berlin is divided 
into a number of districts, in each of which only one 
medical man has to be on duty on Sundays, and has to act 
as locum-tenent for all the other members of the society 
practising in the district. He is obliged to be ready for a 
call from 10 A.M. to midnight, so that the others may be at 
full liberty to go into the country or spend the day in any 
way they like. It is an express condition that the practi¬ 
tioner on Sunday duty who is called to a case must dis¬ 
continue further attendance on the patient after the return 
of the medical man for whom he has been acting. The 
association will pay fees to the members for Sunday duty. 
The number of members is already sufficient to allow the 
plan to be put in operation on Oct. 1st. Dr. Moll is 
honorary secretary. A similar society already exists in 
Frankfort, and has worked to the satisfaction of its 
members. 
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Association of Municipal Medical Officers . 

The chief medical officers in the service of German 
municipalities have formed themselves into an association, 
the objects of which are to promote the progress of hygiene 
in cities and to obtain for the chief medical officers in the 
municipal service an official position commensurate with the 
importance of their duties. The latter demand is especially 
desirable because many cities, including Berlin, have 
declined to give their chief medical officers a seat in the 
town council but have made them subordinate to the legal 
and mercantile members of that body. If the association 
should succeed in altering that state of affairs it will do a 
good work not only for its members but also for the medical 
profession in general as well as for the public. The com¬ 
mittee consists of Dr. Rabnow of Berlin-Schoneberg, Dr. 
Krautwig of Cologne, and Dr. Potter of Leipsic. 

Biographical Records of Medical Men and Naturalists. 

The 4 * recorder ” of the German Association of Naturalists 
and Medical Men, Professor Dudhoff, of Leipsic, announces 
that he is desirous of collecting biographical details relative 
to prominent members of the association. He states that 
other professions have provided themselves with such records, 
but that the medical men and naturalists lag behind in this 
respect. He therefore invites all the naturalists and medical 
men to forward to him any letters from deceased savants 
w*hich they may have in their possession, as well as copies of 
articles inserted in the daily press on the occasion of a 
jubilee or similar occurrence and copies of obituary notices. 
The editors of journals devoted to medical and natural science 
are also requested to send to the recorder copies containing 
biographical notices and references. 

The Medical Aspect of Sports , Gymnastics , and Other Active 
Exercises. 

A Congress on the Scientific Investigation of Sports was 
recently held at Oberhof in Thuringia, a fashionable health 
resort where various sports are freely indulged in, especially 
•during the winter season. The chair was taken by Professor 
Kraus, of Berlin, and the meeting was attended by some 50 
medical men. It was decided to form a permanent com¬ 
mittee for the scientific investigation of sports and bodily 
exercise in connexion with the “sport laboratory” in 
Charlottenburg, near Berlin. The president, in his 
inaugural address, drew attention to the value of some 
forms of sport for strengthening the heart, but uttered a 
warning against the prevailing tendency to excessive exertion 
in such exercises, especially by persons of indifferent 
physique. He recommended that the methods of training 
•should be arranged on scientific lines. Dr. Schmidt, of 
Bonn, speaking on the hygienic value of school gymnastics, 
especially for anaemic, rachitic, and scrofulous children, said 
that gymnastics should be continued after the children have 
left school, as the heart and the lungs developed markedly 
•during this period. Unfortunately, however, very little was 
done for bodily exercise fiom the time the boys left school 
until they became soldiers. Fraulein Dr. Hirsch, of Berlin, 
discussed the bodily training of women ; she said that 
exercises suitable for this purpose were too often totally 
neglected after marriage, and she also spoke against the 
wearing of corsets, high-heeled shoes, and other unhygienic 
articles of dress. Professor Nicolai, discussing the influence 
of sports on the heart, said that statistical data showed that 
town dwellers and domestic animals had comparatively 
small hearts because they took too little exercise. Every¬ 
body ought to know his ordinary pulse curve, which should 
resume its normal character 15 minutes after any athletic 
exercise. Bodily exercises should be continued only as long 
as breathing with the mouth closed was possible, and must 
be stopped before the face became pale. Dr. Wilner 
described observations w T hich he had made during the six 
<lay9* bicycling race in Berlin ; he said that very interesting 
results from the scientific, but not from the hygienic, point 
of view were obtained. Dr. Bieling, of Friedrichroda, spoke 
on winter sports as a treatment of neurasthenia. Some 
other readers of papers were as follows : Dr. Mallwitz, of 
Berlin, on Sport and Sexuality; Dr. Strubel, of Dresden, 
on Electro-cardiographic Investigation in Swimmers ; and 
Dr. Griitzner on the Relations of Alcohol and Bodily 
Exertion. The social side of the Congress included golf, 
^tennis competitions, and other sports. 

Sept. 30th. 


NOTES FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 

(From our own Correspondent.) 


Mortality amongst Mine Employees . 

A return was recently published in the Government 
Gazette of the mortality amongst mine employees within 
the Union for the quarter ended March 31st, 1912. In the 
Cape Province the death-rate per 1000 per annum is given as 
follows: from accidents, 0 412; from homicide or suicide, 
0*206 ; from disease, 14*208; and from all causes, 14*826. 
In Natal the corresponding rates were 1*076, 0*000, 9*686, 
and 10*762. In the Transvaal the rates were 3*993, 0*373, 
22*114, and 26*489 respectively. In the Orange Free State 
the rates from the same causes were 1*680, 0*000, 19*597, 
and 21*277. The combined death-rates throughout the 
Union for the same period were, from accidents, 3*547; 
from homicide and suicide, 0*331; from disease, 21*028; 
and from all causes, 24* 906. These statistics deal only 
with the deaths amongst the employees actually on the 
mines and do not include the very considerable number that 
have died in other than the mining areas directly or in¬ 
directly from previous employment in mining work. Even 
in mining areas they do not include numbers of deaths 
which similarly have been caused by previous work in the 
mines, in persons who at the time of their death were not in 
mining employ or in the mine hospitals. The statistics, 
therefore, can be regarded merely as indicating the 
minimum toll of human life exacted by the mines. This, 
in the case of the Transvaal, is still appalling. The figures 
hardly indicate any substantial improvement, for there is 
reason to believe that natives are more and more encouraged 
to leave when sick to reduce the death-rates on particular 
groups of mines. 

Ambulance Work Below Ground . 

The Chemical, Metallurgical, and Mining Society of South 
Africa is offering a handsome challenge shield for competition 
amongst underground mine workers, to be confined to mining 
teams of five men from any mine in the Union or in Rhodesia. 
Members of teams must hold certificates from a recognised 
ambulance association, and the competition will be held as 
far as possible underground under actual and practical 
mining conditions. It is proposed to hold the competition 
annually, the first to be held during the course of next 
month. Rules and conditions for the competition, prepared 
by a joint committee of the members of the council of the 
society and the local branch of the St. John Ambulance 
Association, will be published for general information in the 
course of the next few days. If necessary, elimination 
trials will be held at various centres. Owing to the varying 
number of European employees engaged on different mines, 
it is proposed to accept one team from every 100 or fraction 
of 100 from each mine. The action of the society 
in offering the shield may give an impetus to the movement 
for ensuring that when an accident happens underground 
there shall always be employees available and qualified to 
render first aid. Miners are generally a sport-loving class, 
and the competition is arousing great interest amongst 
them. 

Small-pox on the Rand . 

During the past few weeks there has been a sharp outbreak 
of small-pox in Johannesburg and vicinity—a total of 78 
cases having occurred to date since July 25th last. Its 
further spread to any great extent is not now very probable, 
owing to the vigorous vaccination campaign which was 
immediately instituted. The outbreak has, however, been a 
source of considerable anxiety to the municipal and mining 
officials, owing to the difficulty there usually is in a South 
African town in tracing the contacts amongst the coloured 
section of the community. There is a renewal of the agitation 
by the town council for greater powers, more particularly in 
connexion with the enforcing of vaccination. Several cases 
at other centres have been traced to the outbreak in 
Johannesburg. 

Durban Medical Society. 

A resolution has been carried instructing the secretary to 
write to the South African Committee of the British Medical 
Association suggesting that a fund should be raised from 
the profession in South Africa as a donation to the 
guarantee fund of the British Medical Association in Great 
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Britain to assist the profession there in their struggle with 
the Government and Friendly Societies. 

Demand for Framed Nurse*. 

For some time past there has been great expansion in 
hospital work, particularly in the Transvaal and Rhodesia, 
and the output of nurses from recognised training schools 
has been insufficient for the increased demand. Moreover, 
the policy of at least one of the medical councils has been 
to restrict the number of training schools, whilst the 
tendency has been general to extend the curriculum and 
to raise the standard of the examinations. The result 
is that the hospitals, and especially the smaller ones, 
find it almost impossible to fill the vacancies in their trained 
staffs by nurses registered within the Union, and there is an 
increasing tendency to appoint nurses who have either failed 
to take out a full training, or, having done so, have failed or 
neglected to pass a recognised examination. The only solu¬ 
tion that readily suggests itself is the recruiting of a large 
number of trained nurses from the United Kingdom, and 
some of the hospital authorities appear to be more and more 
availing themselves of this means. One great difficulty in 
connexion with the supply of trained nurses in South Africa 
has always been the wastage that occurs owing to so many 
marrying soon after the completion of their training or 
arrival in the country. The subcontinent generally offers a 
promising field for employment to any certificated nurse with 
satisfactory credentials who is prepared to emigrate. 

School* in South Africa. 

The members of the Tuberculosis Commission have just 
returned to headquarters at Johannesburg after a prolonged 
tour, embracing Natal and the native territories of the Cape 
Province, where they have been personally investigating the 
prevalence of the disease amongst the Indian and native 
populations. It is satisfactory to note that the commis¬ 
sioners are not neglecting to turn their attention to school 
buildings and the conditions of school-life generally in 
South Africa. They have already taken the evidence of 
several of the Directors of Education as well as of a number 
of practitioners especially qualified to deal with the medical 
aspects of the question. It is to be hoped that the report 
of the Commission when published will be found to deal 
comprehensively with a number of school matters that 
have long been recognised by medical men as needing 
reform, but for which the profession has never succeeded in 
securing proper consideration by the authorities. For 
instance, it is notorious that in all the provinces—with the 
exception perhaps of the Transvaal—many of the school 
buildings are exceedingly defective from a medical 
standpoint, and that in all the educational systems 
require overhauling with a view to safeguarding the health 
of the children. As regards school buildings, conditions are 
generally superior in the Transvaal to those in the other 
provinces. Since the war much money has been spent in 
that province on new schools, which are more or less of an 
approved type, and from the evidence of the Director of 
Education before the Commission it appears that in recent 
years the plans of all new school buildings have been sub¬ 
mitted to the Transvaal medical officer of health before 
adoption by the department. In the other provinces 
apparently this precaution has not been taken, as it would 
be difficult to believe that the plans of some of the schools 
erected therein in recent years have ever been considered 
from a medical standpoint, for some of the new buildings 
appear to leave much to be desired, particularly as to 
lighting and ventilation, whilst many of the older 
structures are stated to be a positive menace to the 
public health, particularly in the Cape Province. Not only 
are many of the schools ill lighted and badly ventilated, but 
even where these defects do not exist the South African 
schoolmaster is commonly imbued with the idea that it is 
necessary (except perhaps in the middle of summer) to close 
up the windows and doors of class-rooms from dread of 
draughts. When this is done, the atmosphere in the 
best of class-rooms becomes vitiated after an hour or two, 
particularly in view of the remarkably small space per inmate 
prescribed by the departmental regulations. Moreover, it is 
the exception for a departmental inspector to pay much 
attention to the ventilation of the class-rooms or to any 
other sanitary requirement. Many medical men believe 
that much of the ill-health amongst South African 


children of school-going age is due to the had ventila¬ 
tion of class-rooms. Another matter calling urgently for 
reform is the number of examinations instituted by the 
education authorities. The piling up of examinations, 
so common in South Africa, is held by moat competent 
teachers to be a bar to true educational progress. It is con¬ 
demned by practically every medical man who has 
cognisance of it. The curriculum is far too crowded. Many 
of the subjects taught could well be omitted, particularly aa 
the country is now officially a bilingual one and the law 
requires that both official languages shall be taught after a 
certain standard has been reached. The overcrowded 
curriculum is doubtless responsible for the excessive amount 
of homework required. The school hours are generally a 
single session of from 9 a.m. to 2 p.m. with a quarter of an 
hour’s break at 11 o’clock. This plan is arranged to suit the 
convenience of children residing at a distance. The pro¬ 
fession is somewhat divided as to the merits of the single 
session, many holding the view that it is impossible either 
for the teacher or the child to work satisfactorily for 
five hours on end. Others consider the double session 
unsuited to South Africa, as a heavy midday meal is 
not physiologically sound for children in a warm 
climate, and this most children would get if the double 
session were introduced. On the whole, probably the 
single-session system is the most suited for local con¬ 
ditions, but the break at 11 o’clock might advantageously be 
lengthened and the latter portion of the session devote*! to 
preparation for the next day’s work, thus doing away (for all 
except the older students) with home lessons, which are 
generally condemned by the profession. The adequate train¬ 
ing of teachers in hygiene, the revision of the curriculum, 
the abolition of many of the examinations, and above all 
provision for the medical inspection of schools and school 
children, are sadly needed in South Africa. Medical 
inspection must sooner or later come, but none of the 
present Directors of Education appear particularly to favour 
it, and judging from the evidence given by some of them 
before the Commission on Tuberculosis it would seem 
unlikely that it will be introduced during their respective 
terms of office. 

Sept. 3rd. 



GEORGE GRAVES EYRE, M.B., C.M. Ebb*. 

Wb regret to record the death of this well-known Cape 
practitioner, which occurred at the age of 51, on August 17th, 
after a prolonged illness. Dr. Eyre graduated at Edinburgh 
in 1885, and commenced his professional career in South 
Africa in 1887. He was successively resident house surgeon 
at the New Somerset Hospital, assistant medical officer at 
the Robben Island Leper Asylum, and medical superintendent 
of the Old Somerset Hospital. He afterwards was railway 
medical officer at Bloemfontein. After holding this position 
for some two or three years he returned to the Cape 
Peninsula and commenced practice at Claremont, where he 
remained until his death. Dr. Eyre was always a keen 
worker in the cause of the profession. In 1894 he succeeded 
Dr. Edington as editor of the South African Medical Journal , 
and held this position till 1899, when the South African 
Medical Association decided that the journal should be dis¬ 
continued. For many years he was medical officer of 
health to the Claremont municipality. His funeral was 
attended by a large procession, including most of the 
medical practitioners in the Cape Peninsula. The pall¬ 
bearers were Sir Edmond Stevenson, M.D., Dr. C. F. K. 
Murray, Dr. W. J. Dodds, Dr. B. J. Guillemard, Mr. H. A. 
Moffat, Mr. P. B. Travers Stubbs, Dr. D. J. Wood, and Mr. 
H. Claude Wright. 


The New London Dermatological Society.— 

The opening address will be delivered on Thursday, 
Oct. 10th, at 4.30 P.M., at the Western Skin Hospital, 
Hampstead-road (close to Tottenham Court-road), by Dr. 
G. G. S. Stopford-Taylor, of Liverpool, on Some Practical 
Points in the Treatment of Eczema. This meeting is open 
to all medical practitioners. 
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NATIONAL INSURANCE. 

NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE. 
Provisional Regulations op the Joint Committee 

ACTING JOINTLY WITH THE INSURANCE COMMIS¬ 
SIONERS, the Scottish Insurance Commis¬ 
sioners, and the Welsh Insurance 
Commissioners as to the Adminis¬ 
tration op Medical Benefit. 


ARRANGEMENT OF REGULATIONS. 

Part I. 

General. 

1. Short title. 

2. Interpretation. 

Part II. 

Provision of Medical Attendance. 

3. Duty of Committee to make arrangement's. 

4. Negotiations with Societies. 

5. List of deposit contributors. 

6 . Conditions of service of practitioners. 

7. Submission of arrangements. 

8 . Preparation and submission of rules. 

9. Income limit. 

10. Approval by Commissioners. 

U. Invitation to practitioners. 

12. Preparation of medical list. 

13. Power to require persons to make their own arrangements 

for treatment. 

14. Power to allow persons to make their own arrangements. 

15. Contribution to cost of treatment. 

16. Approval of institutions. 

17. Publication of medical list. 

18. Distribution under capitation system. 

19. Distribution under system of payment by attendance. 

20. Choice of methods of obtaining treatment. 

21. Preparation of lists. 

22. Revision of lists. 

23. Insured person applying during currency of medical list. 

24. Practitioner applying during currency of medical list. 

25. Notice of change of address. 

26. Notice of suspension of medical benefit of insured 

person. 

27. Changes during currency of medical list. 

28. Amount applicable for payment of practitioner. 

29. Calculation of remuneration under single system. 

30. Calculation of remuneration under combined system. 

31. Accounts to be rendered quarterly. 

Part III. 

Provision of Drugs and Appliances. 

32. Prescribed appliances. 

33. Prices of drugs and appliances. 

34. Conditions of dispensing medicines. 

85. Arrangements for supply by practitioners of drugs and 

appliances. 

86 . Submission of arrangements. 

37. Notice to persons desirous of undertaking supply. 

88 . List of persons undertaking supply. 

89. Right of insured person to obtain drugs and appliances. 

40. Revision of liBt of drugs and appliances. 

41. Right to discontinue supply. 

42. Inclusion in revised list. 

43. Inclusion during currency of list. 

Part IV. 

Special Provisions. 

44. Persons temporarily resident outside the county. 

45. Temporary absence from the area of practice of practi¬ 

tioner selected. 

46. Mileage. 

47. Old and disabled members of Friendly Societies. 

48. Committee for dealing with complaints. 

49. Duty of Local Medical Committee to consider complaints. 

80. Inquiry as to practitioner. 

81. Method of inquiry. 

82. Inquiry as to person supplying drugs or appliances. 

83. Method of inquiry. 


54. Approval of forms by Commissioners. 

55. Application to Seamen’s National Insurance Society. 

56. District Committees. 

57. Application to Scotland. 

58. Application to Wales. 

59. Regulations subject to powers reserved to Commissioners: 


The Joint Committee of the several bodies of Insurance 
Commissioners appointed for the purpose of Part I. of the 
National Insurance Act, 1911, acting jointly with the Insur¬ 
ance Commissioners and the Welsh Insurance Commissioners, 
hereby certify under Section 2 of the Rules Publication Act, 
1893, that on account of urgency the following Regulations 
should come into operation immediately, and in pursuance 
of the powers conferred on them by the said Act and by 
paragraphs 7 and 16 of the National Insurance (Joint Com¬ 
mittee) Regulations, 1912, hereby make the following Regu¬ 
lations to come into operation forthwith as provisional 
Regulations, and the said Joint Committee acting jointly 
with the Scottish Insurance Commissioners in pursuance of 
the powers aforesaid hereby make the following Regulations 
to come into operation forthwith :— 

Part I. 

General. 

1. These Regulations may be cited as the National Health 
Insurance (Administration of Medical Benefit) Regulations, 
1912. 

2. —(1) In these Regulations, unless the context other¬ 
wise requires:— 

“The Act ” means the National Insurance Act, 1911. 

“The Commissioners ” means the Insurance Commissioner* or, 
where by virtue of the National Insurance (Joint Committee) 
Regulations, 1912, any power is exercisable by the Joint Committee 
or by the Joint Committee acting jointly with the Commissioners, 
means the Joint Committee, or the Joint Committee acting jointly 
with the Commissioners, as the case may require. 

“ Committee ” means the Insurance Committee for any county or 
county borough. 

“ County ” Includes county borough. 

44 Society ” means an Approved Society. 

44 Member ” means a member of a Society who is an Insured person 
under the Act entitled to medical benefit. 

44 Insured person” means an insured person under the Act entitled 
to medical ttenefit. 

44 Practitioner ” means a duly qualified medical practitioner, and, 
where tne Regulations refer to a practitioner attending an insured 
person, includes a practitioner attending the insured person in lieu 
of the practitioner in accordance with the terms of his agreement 
with the Committee. 

44 Chemist” means any person, firm, or body corporate, entitled 
to carry’ on the business of a chemist or druggist under the 
provisions of the Pharmacy Act., 1868, as amended by the Poisons 
send Pharmacy Act, 1908. 

44 Treatment” means medical attendance and treatment of 
Insured persons. 

44 Drugs ” includes medicines. 

44 Local Medical Committee” mean*a Local Medical Committee 
formed for any county and recognised by the Commissioners 
under Section 62 of the Act., and any references to a Local Medical 
Committee shall have effect only whero a Local Medical Committee 
has been so formed and recognised. 

44 Institution” means a system or institution existing on the 
16th December, 1911, and providing medical attendance and 
treatment. 

(2) The Interpretation Act, 1889, applies to the interpretation of these 
Regulations as it applies to the interpretation of an Act of Parliament. 

‘Part II. 

Provision of Medical Attendance and Treatment. 

3. Every Committee shall as soon as may be make 
arrangements for securing the treatment of insured persons 
resident in the county by such practitioners as are willing 
to undertake the treatment, and shall submit those arrange¬ 
ments for the approval of the Commissioners. 

4. — (1) Every Society having members resident in Any 
county shall as soon as may be supply to the Committee a 
list showing the name of every member so resident, specify¬ 
ing the full postal address of the usual residence of the 
member. 

(2) The Committee shall cause to be furnished to each 
Society supplying a list of members, and to every other 
Society which in the belief of the Committee has members 
resident in the county, a statement of the amount estimated 
to be necessary in resjKict of the cost of the medical benefit 
of the members of that Society and of the administration of 
that benefit, and the Committee and the Society shall enter 
into an agreement accordingly, but any agreement so made 
shall have effect only if and so far as the arrangements made 
by the Committee in accordance with the Act and these 
Regulations are approved by the Connniss’.oners. 
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(3) Where the Commissioners are satisfied, upon such 
evidence as they think sufficient, that the Committee and 
any Society are unable to enter into any agreement as afore¬ 
said, the Commissioners shall determine the amount to be 
paid by the Society to the Committee in such manner as 
they think fit, after a consideration of any representations 
made by either party. 

5. The Committee shall cause to be prepared as soon as 
may be a list showing, in respect of each deposit contributor 
in the county, his name and the full postal address of his 
usual residence. 

6 . —(1) With a view to making arrangements with practi¬ 
tioners for the purpose of administering medical benefit, 
the Committee shall, after consulting the Local Medical 
Committee, determine the conditions of service upon which 
it is proposed to invite practitioners to undertake treatment, 
and the method and rate of remuneration for that treatment, 
including the rate to be paid in respect of mileage, that is 
to say, in respect of the obligation to attend insured persons 
outside the radius from the residence of the practitioner 
prescribed by these Regulations, and shall embody particulars 
of those matters in draft agreements. 

(2) Every such draft agreement shall include the con¬ 
ditions specified in Part I. of the First Schedule to these 
Regulations, and one of the methods of remuneration 
specified in Part II. of that Schedule, provided that the 
Committee may, if they think fit, subject to the approval of 
the Commissioners, make any modifications in any of those 
conditions and methods of remuneration, whether in the 
case of any one or more practitioners, or combine any of the 
methods of remuneration. 

(3) The Committee shall determine the form and manner 
in which notice of the terms and conditions including the 
method and rate of remuneration offered by the Committee is 
to be given to practitioners, and the form and manner in 
which a practitioner may intimate his acceptance of those 
terms and conditions and his desire to be included in the list 
of practitioners undertaking treatment, which practitioners 
are in these Regulations collectively referred to as. 4 ‘the 
panel.” 

7. As soon as the Committee have determined the matters 
specified in the last preceding Regulation, they shall submit 
for the approval of the Commissioners the arrangements 
proposed to be made accordingly, and in particular:— 

(a) The draft agreements with practitionera determined by the 
Committee; 

(b) the form and manner of notification to, and acceptance by, 
practitioners of the termB and conditions of service; 

(c) the agreements proposed to be entered into with Societies, 
showing separately the amounts proposed to be paid in re¬ 
spect of the cost of medical benefit and the administration 
thereof; 

(d) in respect of any Society with which no agreement has been 
entered into, the amount proposed by the Committee as suffi¬ 
cient, and the amount, if any, offered by the Society ; 

(e) the amount which, in the opinion of the Committee, is properly 
payable in respect of each deposit contributor for the purposes 
of the cost of his medical benefit; 

if) the method proposed to be adopted by the Committee for the 
distribution amongst, and assignment to, the practitioners on 
the panel, of the insured persons who have failed to select a 
practitioner, or who have been ref used by the practitioner whom 
they have selected; 

iff) the method proposed to be adopted for administering the 
medical benefit of insured persons during periods of absence 
from their usual place of residence, and of insured persons who 
are temporarily resident in the county; 

(h) the arrangements proposed to be made by the Committee In 
respect of persons entitled under Section 15 (2) ( e ) of the Act 
to the provision of medical attendance and treatment, on the 
same terms as to remuneration as those arranged with respect 
to insured persons. 

8 . The Committee shall, after consultation with the Local 
Medical Committee, prepare rules to be submitted for the 
approval of the Commissioners, with regard to the adminis¬ 
tration of medical benefit by the Committee in accordance 
with Section 14 of the Act, and shall submit them for the 
approval of the Commissioners. 

9. The Committee shall furnish for the information of the 
Commissioners a statement of the income limit, if any, 
proposed to be fixed by the Committee under these Regula¬ 
tions. 

10. Before approving any arrangements submitted to them 
In accordance with these Regulations, the Commissioners 
shall consider any representations made to them by the 
Local Medical Committee, and, subject to any alterations 
made in pursuance of the requirements of the Commis¬ 
sioners, any arrangements so made by the Committee and 
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approved by the Commissioners shall have effect for such 
period as may be specified in the approval. 

11. The Committee shall, as soon as the Commissioners 
have notified their approval of the arrangements submitted 
by the Committee and their decision in respect of any ques¬ 
tions arising in relation thereto, give notice, in the form 
and manner approved in accordance with these Regulations, 
of the terms and conditions upon which practitioners are 
invited to undertake treatment, and of the form and manner 
in which acceptance may be notified, and the notice shall 
specify a period, not being less than 14 or more than 21 days, 
within which a practitioner is entitled to make application to 
be included in the list first to be issued of practitioners on 
the panel. 

12. —(1) After the expiration of the period specified in the 
notice the Committee shall prepare a list of the medical 
practitioners who have signified their desire to undertake 
treatment. 

(2) Each list so prepared (in these Regulations referred to 
as “the medical list”) shall contain, in addition to the 
names of practitioners— 

(а) The private address and the address of any surgery, dispensary, 
or other place at which any practitioner undertakes to attend 
for the purpose of treating insured persons ; 

(б) particulars of the days and hours at which he undertakes to be 
in attendance at each place; and 

(c) where two or more practitioners practising in partnership have 
signified their desire to undertake treatment, the name of the 
firm or partnership; 

and may, if the Committee think fit, be so arranged as to 
show the area in the county in which each practitioner under¬ 
takes treatment. 

(3) The medical list shall have effect until the 1st January 
of the year succeeding that for which it is prepared, and the 
period during which it has effect is referred to in these 
Regulations as “the currency of the medioal list.” 

(4) The Committee shall fix by its rules, and give public 
notice of, a date, not being earlier than the 1st November or 
later than the 1st December in any year, for revision of the 
medical list, which date is in these Regulations referred to 
as “the date of revision.” 

13. —(1) The Committee may fix an income limit for the 
purpose of the administration of medical benefit, and may 
require any persons whose income exceeds that limit, in lieu 
of receiving medical benefit under the arrangements to be 
made by the Committee under these Regulations, to make 
their own arrangements for receiving treatment (including 
medicines and appliances), provided that, in fixing that 
limit, the Committee may exempt from the necessity of 
making their own arrangements any insured persons or class 
of insured persons who, by reason of residence in any 
specified area of the county or owing to other circumstances, 
ought in the opinion of the Committee to be exempted. 

(2) The Committee, before fixing, varying, or abolishing an 
income limit, shall give public notice of their intention so to 
do, and shall consult the Local Medical Committee, and shall 
consider representations made to them by any Society or 
association of deposit contributors having members resident 
in the county. 

(3) An insured person whose income exceeds the income 
limit and who is not exempted by the Committee shall not 
be entitled to receive medical benefit under the arrangements 
made by the Committee. 

(4) Any Society or association of deposit contributors 
having members resident in the county, or the Local Medical 
Committee, or, where no Local Medical Committee exists, 
any practitioner on the panel, or any chemist or other person, 
firm, or body corporate undertaking the supply of drugs or 
appliances under these Regulations, may at any time by 
notice in writing to the Committee dispute the right of any 
insured person to receive medical benefit under the arrange¬ 
ments made by the Committee on the ground that the income 
of that person exceeds the income limit and that he is not 
entitled to be exempted. 

(5) Upon receipt of any such notice the Committee 
may, if it appears to them that the income of that person 
exceeds the income limit, and that he is not entitled to be 
exempted, give notice in writing to that person that unless 
within a period specified in the notice he shows that his 
income does not exceed that limit or that he is entitled 
to be exempted, the Committee will require him to make his 
own arrangements for receiving treatment (including medi¬ 
cines and appliances), and if within the said period the 
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insured person fails to show that his income does not exceed 
that limit or that he is entitled to be exempted, the Com¬ 
mittee shall require him to make his own arrangements. 

(6) Any decision of the Committee to fix, vary, or abolish 
an income limit shall only take effect from the commence¬ 
ment of the currency of the medical list. 

14. The Committee may allow any insured person resident 
in the county, in lieu of receiving medical benefit under the 
arrangements made by the Committee, to make his own 
arrangements for receiving treatment, including medicines 
and appliances. 

15. There shall be paid to every insured person required 
or allowed to make his own arrangements by way of 
contribution to the cost of his treatment (including 
medicines and appliances)— 

(d) In the ease of a person who has contracted to obtain treatment 
(including medicines and appliances) for the year, a sum equal 
to the amount contracted to be paid by him for that treatment, 
or, where that amount exceeds the sura available in respect of 
his medical benefit for the year, the amount so available ; and 
(ft) hi the case of any such person, a sum - bearing the same-propor¬ 
tion to the expense, if any, incurred by him In obtaining treat¬ 
ment (including medicines and appliances), calculated in 
accordance with a scale of fees fixed by the Committee, as the 
aggregate amount available for the medical benefit for the year 
ofall such other ^persons bears to the sums expended by them 
In Obtaining treatment (Including medicines and appliances) 
but in no case exceeding the expense so incurred by him. 

Rtdvided that, where the Committee are satisfied, upon 
any representations made to them by a Society, that, in the 
case of any member of that Society required or allowed to 
make his own arrangements, an undue burden falls on the 
funds of the Society by reason that the treatment (including 
medicines and appliances) of that person is not such as will 
adequately protect the funds of the Society, the Committee 
may reduce the amount so contributed or in the case of a 
person allowed to make his own arrangements may make no 
contribution. 

16. —(1) The Board of Management or other governing 
authority of, or person administering, any institution may 
apply to the Committee to approve the institution for the 
purposes of Section 15 (4) of the Act. 

(2) Upon any such application being made the Committee 
shall send to the Commissioners such particulars of the 
institution as the Commissioners may require, and shall 
state whether the Committee propose to approve that institu¬ 
tion and the reasons for the course of action proposed to be 
adopted, and if the Committee and the Commissioners 
approve the institution it shall be approved for the purposes 
of the section aforesaid for the period specified in the 
approval: 

Provided that— 

i. Ho institution shall be approved unless the Committee are 
satisfied that 

(o) the treatment given by the institution is adequate ; and 
(ft) every insured person obtaining treatment thereunder is 
entitled to determine his arrangement with that 
Institution upon giving reasonable notice of his inten¬ 
tion so to do at tne expiration of the currency of the 
medical list without thereby incurring any pecuniary 
loss or other penalty ; and 

tl. every institution shall as a condition of approval from time to 
time furnish such accounts and returns as the Commissioners, 
or the Committee with the consent of the Commissioners, may 
require. 

(3) The Committee may contribute towards the expenses 
of the treatment furnished by any approved institution to 
an insured person who elects to obtain treatment through 
it, an amount equal to the whole or a part of the sum which 
would be payable by the Committee in respect of an insured 
person who makes his own arrangements for obtaining 
treatment (including medicines and appliances) under the 
last preceding Regulation. 

17. Where the Commissioners have approved the arrange¬ 
ments made by the Committee in pursuance of these 
Regulations, the Committee shall, as soon as may be, publish 
In any one or more newspapers circulating in the county an 
announcement containing particulars of the arrangements 
made by the Committee, including a statement of the plaoes 
where a copy of the medical list and of a list of approved 
ins ti t u tions may be seen, and forms of application obtained, 
by insured persons, a statement as to the income limit, if 
any, and any other particulars which the Committee think 
proper, including such particulars as are necessary to bring 
to the notice of insured persons their right to select a 
practitioner on the panel and their rights with respect to 
obtaining treatment in some other manner. 


18. Where a Committee have adopted for the remunera- 
I tion of practitioners on the panel a system of payment 
either in whole or in part by capitation, the following 
provisions shall have effect:— 

(1) Every insured person shall, if he desires and is entitled 
to select a practitioner on the panel, fill up the appropriate 
form of application, and send or present it to the practi¬ 
tioner by whom he desires to be attended before a date 
indicated in the announcement referred to in the last 
preceding Regulation. 

(2) Where an application has been received by a practi¬ 
tioner, that practitioner shall within one week notify to the 
Committee the acceptance or rejection of that application on 

■ the appropriate plaoe on the form of application. 

(3) After the date indicated in the announcement the 
Committee shall provide for the distribution, amongst practi¬ 
tioners on the panel and so far as practicable under arrange¬ 
ments made by them, of those insured persons for whose 
treatment no arrangements have been made. 

(4) The Committee shall prepare a list of those persons 
who have been accepted by, or assigned to, each practitioner 
on the panel, and shall furnish to each practitioner a copy 
of the list of persons for whose treatment he is responsible, 
and each list shall have effect until the 1st January of the 
year succeeding that for which it is prepared. 

(5) Any insured person who desires to be attended by a 
practitioner other than the practitioner who attended him in 
the previous year, shall make application to the Committee, 
not later than one month before the date of revision, and 
any insured person not making such an application shall be 
deemed to have selected the practitioner from whom he was 
entitled to receive treatment in the previous year. 

(6) A practitioner desiring to discontinue treatment of an 
insured person shall give to the Committee notice to that 
effect not later than one month before the date of revision, 
and any practitioner not giving notice to the Committee 
before that date shall be deemed to have undertaken treat¬ 
ment of the insured persons attended by him in the previous 
year other than those who desire to be attended by another 
practitioner or who adopt some other arrangement for 
obtaining treatment or who by reason of death, removal, or 
some other cause are no longer included in Ms list. 

(7) With regard to any person making application to be 
attended by another practitioner and any person whom a 
practitioner has refused to continue to treat the Committee 
shall so far as may be adopt the procedure above-mentioned 
for his selection of or assignment to a practitioner on the 
panel. 

(8) As soon as may be after the date of revision the Com¬ 
mittee shall issue to each practitioner on the panel a copy of 
the revised list of the insured persons for whose treatment 
that practitioner is responsible. 

19. Where a Committee have adopted a method of pay¬ 
ment by attendance, the following provisions shall have 
effect:— 

(1) An insured person who is not required or does not 
desire to make his own arrangements for obtaining treat¬ 
ment and does not desire to obtain treatment through an 
approved institution as his medical benefit shall be entitled, 
on production to a practitioner on the panel of such voucher 
or other document as the Commissioners may approve for the 
purpose, to obtain treatment from that practitioner subject 
to the consent of the practitioner, who shall signify his 
consent by endorsing the voucher or other document in such 
manner as the Commissioners shall require. 

(2) Every practitioner shall, if the Committee so require, 
upon his acceptance of an insured person for treatment, give 
notice to the Committee upon a form to be provided by the 
Committee for the purpose. 

(3) An insured person who has selected and been accepted 
by a practitioner in the manner above-mentioned shall be 
deemed to have selected the practitioner, and shall be 
entitled to treatment from him, during the currency of the 
medical list, and during that period shall not be entitled 
while in the area within which that practitioner has agreed 
to attend him to obtain treatment from any other practi¬ 
tioner on the panel as part of his medical benefit, except 
where the circumstances of the case render the attendance 
of two practitioners necessary. 

(4) Any insured person who has selected a practitioner 
shall be entitled at any time after the expiration of the 
currency of the medical list on production of the voucher or 
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other document as aforesaid, to obtain treatment from that 
practitioner or from any other practitioner on the panel 
subject to the consent of the practitioner, and shall, upon the 
endorsement by the practitioner of his voucher or other 
document, be deemed to have selected and been accepted by 
that practitioner for the currency of the revised medical 
list. 

(5) Where any insured person gives notice to the Com¬ 
mittee that he is unable to obtain treatment from a practi¬ 
tioner on the panel the Committee shall provide for his 
assignment to a practitioner on the panel so far as practicable 
under arrangements made by those practitioners. 

20. —(1) Every insured persqp. shall before the date 
indicated in the announcement made by the Committee in 
accordance with the requirements of these Regulations 

(a) if he is required, or desires, to make his own arrangements for 
obtaining treatment, till up the appropriate form and send it to 
the Committee; 

( b ) if he desires, and is entitled, to obtain treatment as or as part of 
his medical benefit through an approved institution, till up the 
appropriate form and send or present it to the institution. 

(2) The Committee shall notify to any insured person 
applying tu be allowed to make his own arrangements their 
consent or refusal as the case may be. 

(3) Where an application has been received by an approved 
institution, that institution shall within one week notify the 
acceptance or rejection of the application to the Committee 
on the appropriate place on the form of application. 

21. —(1) The Committee shall prepare a list of those 
persons who have been accepted by each approved institu¬ 
tion, and a list of persons required or allowed to make thqir 
own arrangements for obtaining treatment, and shall furnish 
each approved institution with a copy of its appropriate list. 

(2) Any list so prepared shall have effect until the 
1st January of the year succeeding that for which it is 
prepared. 

22. —(1) Any insured person who desires to obtain treat¬ 
ment by any of the methods referred to in these Regulations, 
other than that which he adopted in the previous year, shall 
make application to the Committee not later than one month 
before the date of revision, and any insured person not 
making such an application shall be deemed to have applied 
to obtain treatment in the same manner as in the previous 
year. 

(2) Any practitioner desiring to withdraw from the panel 
shall give to the Committee notice to that effect not later 
than one month before the date of revision, and his name 
shall thereupon be removed from the medical list. 

(3) With regard to any person making application to obtain 
treatment by any method other than that which he adopted 
in the previous year, the Committee shall, so far as may be, 
adopt the procedure provided by these Regulations for 
enabling an insured person to select his method of treat¬ 
ment. 

23. —(1) The Committee shall furnish to any insured 
person coming to reside in the county, and to any person 
resident in the county who becomes an insured person during 
the currency of the medical list, upon application being 
made by him to the Committee, a statement of the income 
limit, if any, fixed by the Committee, and copies of the 
necessary lists and forms, and such person shall, subject to 
the provisions of these Regulations, Ipe entitled to select the 
method by which he desires to obtain paedical benefit or 
treatment. 

(2) The Committee shall provide for distributing amongst, 
and so far as practicable under arrangements made by, the 
practitioners on the panel any insured persons who, having 
come into residence in the county, and any persons who, 
having become insured persons, during the currency of the 
medical list, are unable to obtain treatment by the practi¬ 
tioners chosen by them respectively, or who fail to take the 
necessary steps to obtain treatment. 

24. —(1) If a practitioner, other than a practitioner whose 
name has been removed from the medical list by the Com¬ 
missioners, makes application to the Committee during the 
currency of the medical list, the Cornraittee shall include him 
in the medical list. 

(2) The name of any practitioner who dies during the 
currency of the medical list or is directed to be removed 
therefrom by the Commissioners shall thereupon be removed 
from the medical list, and, in the case of any practitioner 
who by reason of a change of residence is unable to attend 
insured persons within the area for which he undertook to 


give treatment, the necessary alteration shall be made in the 
medical list. 

(3) A copy of the medical list revised up to date shall be 
kept available for the inspection of any person at the office 
of the Committee and at such other places as the Committee 
may think fit 

25. —(1) Where an insured person changes his usual place 
of residence he shall give notice of that change, in the case 
of a member of a Society to that Society, and in the case of 
a deposit contributor to the Committee of the county in 
which his usual place of residence has theretofore been 
situated, and the Society or the Committee, as the case may 
be, shall immediately after the last day of March, June, 
September, and December in every year notify the names 
and full postal addresses of those insured persons who have 
in the preceding three months changed their usual places of 
residence, to the Committees of the counties in which those 
persons have respectively taken up.their residence. 

(2) Every Society having members in the county shall 
immediately aftet the dates above mentioned notify to the 
Committee the names of those of its members who have 
during the last preceding three months died or ceased to be 
insured persons. 

26. Where the medical benefit of a member of a Society is 
suspended by reason of his contributions being in arrear, the 
Society shall give notice to the Committee of the county in 
which he resides, and the Committee shall, in the case of 
suspension of the medical benefit of an insured person 
entitled to obtain treatment from a practitioner on the panel 
or through an approved institution, give notice to that 
practitioner or institution! 

27. During the currency of the medical list an insured 
person may be transferred from one practitioner on the 
panel to another, or from an approved institution to a practi¬ 
tioner on the panel, in the following circumstances and 
under the following conditions :— 

(a) An insured person and the practitioner responsible for his treat¬ 
ment may by consent arrange for the transfer of the insured 
person to any other practitioner on the panel who is willing to 
accept the insured person ; 

\b) where an insured person by reason of a change of residence is no 
longer able to obtain medical bouefit by the method selected by 
him he may give notice to the Committee, who shall make 
arrangements so far as may bo similar to those prescribed by 
these Regulations for his selection of or assignment to a 
practitioner on the panel; 

(e) where the Committee after Inquiry into a complaint consider it 
desirable that an insured person should be transferred, the 
Committee may arrange with another practitioner on the panel 
to undertake the treatment of that person ; 

(d) w'hero the name of a practitioner has been removed from the 
medical list or where a practitioner has ceased to practise 
within the area within which he has undertaken treatment he 
orjhis legal personal representative, as tlie case may be, may 
notify to the insured persons concerned that he has made 
arrangements with another practitioner on the panel to under¬ 
take the treatment of those persons and subject to their 
consent may transfer them to that other practitioner, and if any 
insured jierson is unwilling to be so transferred he shall give 
notice to the Committee w ho shall make arrangements so far as 
may be similar to those prescribed by these Regulations for his 
selection of or assignment to another practitioner; 

(c> subject as aforesaid the provisions of these Regulations relating 
to insured persons coming to reside within the county during 
the currency of the medical list shall apply to insured persons 
who were attended by a practitioner whose name has been 
removed from the medical list or who has ceased to practise 
within the area within which he has undertaken treatment and 
to insured 'persons who were obtaining treatment through an 
approved institution which has ceased to be approved. 

Provided that, where an insured person has been trans¬ 
ferred by consent, the practitioner to whom he has been 
transferred shall within seven days of the transfer give 
notice thereof to the Committee on the form to be provided 
by the Committee for that purpose, and the notice shall be 
signed by the insured person and both the practitioners con¬ 
cerned or, in the event of the death or total incapacity of a 
practitioner, by the insured person and the practitioner to 
whom he is transferred. 

28.—(1) For the purpose of determining the amount of 
remuneration payable to each practitioner on the panel, the 
Committee shall, at the end of each year, determine the 
total amount to be applied in defraying the cost of the 
medical benefit of insured persons obtaining treatment from 
practitioners on the panel, and shall deduct from that 
amount the amounts payable in respect of 

(a) The provision of drugs and prescribed appliances; 

(b) mileage; and 

(c) the cost of the medical lienetit during periods of temporary resi¬ 
dence outside the county of insured persons usually resident In 
the county and entitled to obtain treatment from a practitioner 
on the panel. 
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(2) There shall be paid to each practitioner on the panel 
out of the sum remaining after making the deductions afore¬ 
said (in these Regulations referred to as the “net fund ”) an 
amount calculated in accordance with the method of 
remuneration adopted by the Committee. 

29. —(1) Where the Committee have adopted a capitation 
system of payment, they shall credit to each practitioner on 
the panel, in respect of each of the persons included in his 
list, an amount (in these Regulations referred to as a 
“capitation fee”) calculated in accordance with the rate 
contained in the practitioner’s agreement with the 
Committee. 

(2) Where the Committee have adopted a system of 
payment by attendance, they shall credit to each practitioner 
on the panel, in respect of each service rendered by him an 
amount (in these Regulations referred to as an “attendance 
fee ”) calculated in accordance with the rate contained in 
his agreement with the Committee. 

(3) The Committee shall ascertain the aggregate amounts 
so credited to the practitioner, and the aggregate amounts 
so credited to all practitioners on the panel, and shall pay 
to each practitioner an amount bearing the same proportion 
to the sum credited to him as the net fund bears to the 
aggregate amounts so credited to all the practitioners. 

30. Where the Committee have adopted a method of 
remuneration which combines a capitation system with a 
system of payment by attendance (the capitation fees or the 
attendance fees, as the case may be, being payable in 
priority), the Committee shall pay to each practitioner out of 
the net fund the fees credited to him which are payable in 
priority, and shall pay to each practitioner, out of the 
balance of the net fund, in respect of other fees credited to 
him, an amount bearing the same proportion to those fees as 
the balance of the net fund bears to the aggregate amounts 
of such other fees credited to all the practitioners on the 
panel. 

31. —(1) Every practitioner on the panel shall furnish to 
the Committee immediately after the last days of March, 
June, September, and December respectively in every year 
an account in a form approved by the Committee, containing 
such particulars as may be necessary for calculating the 
amount of remuneration payable to him by the Committee. 

(2) As soon as may be after the receipt of an account the 
Committee shall pay to the practitioner such sum as may be 
agreed between the Committee and the practitioners on the 
panel in advance of the amount due to him, and shall pay 
the balance of the amount so due as soon as may be after the 
expiration of the year, but before payment of the balance the 
Committee shall submit all accounts to a committee appointed 
by the practitioners on the panel which shall have power to 
reduce or disallow any item of any account. 

Part III. 

Provision of Drugs and Appliances. 

32. The medical and surgical appliances to be provided as 
part of medical benefit shall be the appliances mentioned in 
the Second Schedule to these Regulations. 

33. —(1) With a view to making arrangements for the 
supply of drugs and applianoes the Committee shall— 

(а) Prepare a list of the prices which the Committee arc willing to 
pay for the drugs ordinarily supplied and for the prescribed 
appliances; and 

(б) determine the conditions upon which it is proposed to invite 
chemists and other persons, firms, or 'bodies corporate (all of 
whom are in these Regulations included in the expression 
“ chemists or other persons ”) to undertake the supply ol' drugs 
or appliances or both. 

(2) The Committee shall embody particulars of those 
prices and conditions in draft agreements which shall 
include the terms and conditions specified in the Third 
Schedule, to. these Regulations* with the necessary modifica¬ 
tions in the case of a - person undertaking to supply drugs or 
appliances only, or not entitled to dispense medicines, and 
-with such other modifications as the Committee may, subject 
to the approval of^he pommissioners, think fit. 

34. —The Committee styall determine the form and manner 

in which notice is to bp given to chemists and other persons 
desiring to supply jlrugs or appliances or both, and the form 
in which any such .pliers,t,or otljer person may intimate his 
acceptance of tqrps and conditions,, but that notice 

shall state that no person shall he entitled to dispense 
ifledic|oes ( for ir^urpd perspps under the arrangements made 
with chemists and other, persons by the .Committee other than. 


a chemist who undertakes that all medicines supplied by him 
to insured persons under the arrangements made by the 
Committee shall be dispensed either by or under the direct 
supervision of a registered pharmacist or by a person who, 
for three years immediately prior to the 16th December, 
1911, has acted as a dispenser to a practitioner or a public 
institution. 

35. —(1) The Committee may make arrangements for the 
supply by practitioners on the panel of all or any of the 
following:— 

(a) Drugs which are necessarily or ordinarily administered by a 
practitioner in person ; and 

(ft) drugs and appliances required for immediate administration or 
application, or required for use before a supply can conveniently 
be obtained otherwise under these Regulations. 

(2) Where the Committee are satisfied that an insured 
person, by reason of distance or inadequacy of means of com¬ 
munication, will have difficulty in obtaining any necessary 
drugs or appliances from a chemist or other person on the 
list, the Committee shall make arrangements for the supply 
to such person by the practitioner attending him of 
such drugs oi appliances as would otherwise under these 
Regulations have been supplied by a chemist or other person 
on the list. 

36. (1) The Committee shall as soon as may be submit for 
the approval of the Commissioners the arrangements pro¬ 
posed to be made by the Committee for the supply of drugs 
and appliances, and in particular— 

(a) The draft agreements determined by the Committee ; 

(b) the form and manner of notification to, and acceptance by, 
chemists and other persons of the terms and conditions upon 
which persons shall undertake the supply of drugs or applianoes 
or both ; and 

(C) the arrangements made by the Committee for the supply by 
practitioners on the panel of drugs and appliances. 

(2) Subject to any alterations made in pursuance of the 
requirements of the Commissioners, any arrangements so 
made by the Committee and approved by the Commissioners 
shall have effect for such period as may be specified in the 
approval. 

37. —The Committee shall, as soon as the Commissioners 
have notified their approval of the arrangements made by 
the Committee, give notice, in the form and manner 
approved in accordance with the last preceding Regulation, 
of the terms and conditions upon which persons shall under¬ 
take the supply of drugs or appliances or both, and of the 
form and manner in which acceptance may be notified, and 
that notice shall specify a period, not being less than 14 or 
more than 21 days, within which a chemist or other person is 
entitled to make application to be included in the list first to 
be issued. 

38. —(1) After the expiration of the period specified in the 
notice the Committee shall prepare a list of the names and 
addresses of the chemists and other persons who have 
signified their acceptance, indicating whether they have 
undertaken to supply drugs or appliances or both, and 
distinguishing those who are entitled to dispense medicines. 

(2) The list shall have effect until the 1st January of the 
year succeeding that for which it is prepared. 

(3) A copy of the list shall be sent to every practitioner on 
the panel, and shall be available for the inspection of insured 
persons at the office of the Committee and in such other way 
as the Committee may think fit. 

(4) The Committee shall supply to every chemist or other 
person included in the list a copy of the medical list, and 
every chemist or other person shall exhibit at his place of 
business a notice in the form prescribed in the Fourth 
Schedule to these Regulations indicating that he has under¬ 
taken to supply drugs or appliances or both, as the case may 
be, under the arrangements made by the Committee. 

39. —(1) Every insured person obtaining medical benefit 
under the arrangements made by the Committee shall be 
entitled to obtain as part of his medical benefit such drugs 
and prescribed appliances as may be ordered for him by the 
practitioner attending him from any chemist or other person 
whose name is on the list and who is entitled and has under¬ 
taken to supply those drugs and appliances. 

(2) An insured person shall not be entitled to obtain from 
a chemist or other person on the list any appliance if the 
Committee have made provision for lending that appliance. 

(3) Where any drug not included in the list of drugs is 
ordered or supplied by a practitioner the price payable by the 
.Committee shall be such as may be fixed by agreement, or in 
default of agreement determined by the Commissioners. 
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40. —(1) The Committee shall not later than two months 
before the date of revision in every year, after consultation 
with the Local Medical Committee, submit for the approval 
of the Commissioners a statement of any alterations which 
the Committee may desire to make in the price of drugs and 
prescribed appliances, and where the Commissioners have 
prescribed any furthei appliances, of the prices which the 
Committee are prepared to pay for those appliances. 

(2) The Commissioners shall subject to the alterations, if 
any, which they may require to be made by the Committee 
approve the statement. 

(3) The Committee shall as soon as may be after such 
approval send a copy of the statement to every chemist or 
other person included in the list and to every practitioner 
on the panel. 

41. —(1) Any chemist or other person desiring to have his 
name removed from the list shall give notice in writing of 
his desire to the Committee not later than one month after 
the issue to him of the statement of alterations made by 
the Committee^ or where no statement has been issued, not 
later than one month before the date of revision, and there¬ 
upon his name shall be removed from the list. 

(2) Any chemist or other person not giving such notice 
to the Committee shall be deemed to have undertaken to 
supply drugs or appliances or both upon the same terms as 
in the previous year, subject to such modifications as are 
mentioned in the statement of alterations, if any, issued to 
him by the Committee. 

42. —(1) Any chemist or other person may make applica¬ 
tion to the Committee in any year not later than one 
month before the date of revision to be included 
in the revised list, and shall thereupon, unless he has 
previously been excluded from the list by the Commissioners 
be included in the revised list. 

(2) As soon as may be after the date of revision the 
Committee shall prepare a revised list. 

(3) A copy of tne revised list shall be sent to every practi¬ 
tioner on the panel and shall be available for the inspection 
of insured persons at the office of the Committee, and in 
such other way as the Committee may think fit. 

43. —(1) Where a chemist or other person commences to 
carry on business in the county during the currency of the 
list and desires to undertake the supply of drugs or 
appliances or both] under the arrangements made by the 
Committee, he shall upon application to the Committee be 
entitled forthwith to be included in the list. 

(2) Where upon the death of a chemist included in the 
list the business is carried on in accordance with the pro¬ 
visions of the Pharmacy Act, 1868, as amended by the 
Poisons and Pharmacy Act, 1908, by his legal personal 
representative or the trustee of his estate, that legal 
personal representative or trustee shall be deemed to be a 
person included in the list so long as the business is carried 
on by him in accordance with the provisions of those Acts. 

Part IV. 

Special Provisions. 

44. —(1) The Committee shall in every year determine the 
sum to be expended in defraying the cost of medical benefit 
during periods of temporary residence outside the county of 
insured persons usually resident in the county and entitled 
to treatment from a practitioner on the panel. 

(2) The Committee shall make arrangements with prac¬ 
titioners on the panel for the county to undertake the 
treatment of insured persons temporarily resident in that 
county. 

(3) A copy of a list containing the names and addresses of 
practitioners with whom arrangements have been made under 
this Regulation shall be available in such manner as the 
Committee think fit in order to bring it to the notice of the 
persons concerned. 

(4) Where an insured person entitled to obtain treatment 
from a practitioner on the panel is temporarily resident 
outside the county in whioh he usually resides, he shall be 
entitled on production of such evidence as the Committee, 
with the approval of the Commissioners, may determine to 
any practitioner whose name is included in the above- 
mentioned list to obtain treatment from that practitioner, 
and, subject to the provisions of these Regulations, to 
obtain drugs and appliances. 

(6) The practitioner attending insured persons temporarily 
resident as aforesaid shall at such intervals as the Committee 


providing medical benefit require notify to that Committee 
the names and addresses of persons so attended by him, 
together with the names of their respective Societies and 
branches and their respective numbers in the books of their 
Societies, and the Committee shall send an account of the 
cost thereof, in a form approved for the purpose by the Com¬ 
missioners, to the Committee of the county in which each of 
the persons so attended usually resides, and such payment 
therefor shall be made as has been fixed by agreement 
between the Committees concerned with the approval of 
the Commissioners or, in default of agreement, has been 
determined by the Commissioners : Provided that where the 
person receiving medical benefit is resident in Ireland the 
Committee providing medical benefit shall send an account 
of the cost thereof to the Irish Insurance Commissioners. 

45. The Committee shall make arrangements with the 
practitioners on the panel for the treatment of insured 
persons resident in the county during periods of temporary 
absence from the area in which the practitioner responsible 
for their treatment has undertaken to treat them : Provided 
that no insured person shall be entitled to obtain treatment 
under the provisions of this Regulation if he has gone out¬ 
side the area in which a practitioner has undertaken to treat 
him solely for the purpose of obtaining treatment from some 
other practitioner. 

46. —(1) The Committee shall make arrangements for an 
additional payment in respect of mileage to be made, where 
the circumstances of the area require, to practitioners on the 
panel in respect of their obligation to attend insured persons 
resident beyond the prescribed distance from the residence 
of the practitioner, and the prescribed distance shall be three 
miles or such lesser distance as the Committee having regard 
to the special difficulties of access to the residence of the 
insured person may in any case agree with the practitioner. 

(2) No payment shall be made where the services of a 
practitioner resident within the prescribed distance from the 
residence of the insured person are available for that 
person. 

(3) The distance from the residence of the insured person 
of the residence of the nearest practitioner whose services 
are available for that person shall be taken as the basis upon 
which payment shall be calculated. 

(4) The payment shall be an annual or quarterly payment, 
calculated on the basis of the number of insured persons 
whose treatment the practitioner has undertaken and 
the distance of the residences of those persons calcu¬ 
lated in the manner aforesaid, regard being had to the 
facilities for locomotion and to the proximity of the insured 
persons to one another, or in such other manner not incon¬ 
sistent with the preceding paragraphs of this Regulation 
as the Committee with the consent of the Commissioners 
think fit. 

47. —(1) Any person who was on the 16th December, 1911, 
and still is, a member of a Friendly Society which or a separate 
section of which is an Approved Society, and who is not 
entitled to medical benefit under the Act by reason either that 
he was on the 15th July, 1912, of the age of 65 or upwards, 
or that being subject to permanent disablement at that date 
he is not qualified to become an insured person, or the 
secretary or other officer of the Society of which he is a 
member on his behalf may give notice to the Committee of 
the desire of that person to obtain medical attendance and 
treatment on the same terms as to remuneration as those 
arranged with respect to insured persons, and where the 
notice is given personally it shall be countersigned by the 
secretary or other officer of the Society. 

(2) Upon payment to the Committee of such sum as they 
shall ascertain to be the average cost of the medical attend¬ 
ance and treatment of insured persons, these Regulations 
shall have effect so far as relates to the medical attendance 
and treatment of that person as if he were an insured 
person. 

48. —(1) Every Committee shall, from time to time and 
for such a period as they think fit, constitute a special Sub¬ 
committee (in these Regulations referred to as “the Com¬ 
mittee of Complaints ”) for dealing with any c omplain t 
made by an insured person against a practitioner who attends 
him under the arrangements made by the Committee in 
respect of the discharge by the practitioner of his pro¬ 
fessional duties towards the insured person or by a prac¬ 
titioner against an insured person whom he attends under 
the arrangements made by the Committee in respect of the 
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conduct of the insured person towards the practitioner 
when engaged in those duties. 

(2) The Committee of Complaints shall be constituted in 
the following manner:— 

(i.) Three persons shall be appointed by and from the members of the 
Committee who represent insured persons ; 

(ii.) three persons shall be appointed by the Local Medical Com¬ 
mittee. or if no Local Medical Committee exists, by the prac¬ 
titioners on the panel 

(ill.) a chairman shall be selected from those members of the Com¬ 
mittee appointed respectively by the Council of the County and 
by the Commissioners who are neither insured persona nor 
practitioners, and the selection shall be made by the six persons 
appointed as above mentioned, or in default of selection being 
made by those persons, by the members of the Committee 
appointed respectively by the Council of the County and by 
the Commissioners; 

provided that if in the opinion of the chairman any member 
of the Committee of Complaints is interested, or in the case 
of a practitioner is partner or assistant to a practitioner 
interested in the dispute, that member shall take no part in 
the hearing of the complaint, but another member shall be 
appointed in the manner aforesaid by the persons by whom 
that member was appointed. 

(3) Every complaint shall be made in writing and addressed 
to the Clerk to the Committee, and shall be referred by him 
to the Committee of Complaints. 

(4) The Committee may also refer to the Committee of 
Complaints any complaint against an insured person or a 
practitioner on the panel other than complaints above 
referred to. 

(5) The proceedings before the Committee of Complaints 
shall be private, and no person shall be admitted to those 
proceedings except— 

(4) the person making complaint and the person against whom 
complaint is made; 

(b) the secretary or other officer of the Society, If any, to which 
the insured person belongs ; 

(c) the secretary or other officer of the Local Medical Committee; 
and 

<<f) such other person as the Committee of Complaints may upon 
the application of either party admit by reason of the fact that 
his attendance is required for the purposes of the proceedings 
or to assist either party in the presentation of his case ; 

but neither party shall be represented before the Committee 
of Complaints by counsel or by solicitor. 

(6) The quorum of the Committee of Complaints and their 
procedure with regard to the hearing of the complaint, the 
nature of the evidence admitted and otherwise shall be such 
as may be fixed by the Committee of the county subject to 
the approval of the Commissioners. 

(7) The Committee of Complaints shall draw up a report 
stating such relevant facts as appear to 1 them to be estab¬ 
lished by the evidence placed before them, together with a 
recommendation as to the action, if any, which should be 
taken, and shall present the report to the Committee, and 
the Committee shall accept as conclusive any finding of fact 
contained in the report. 

(8) Where a complaint made by a practitioner against an 
insured person is in the opinion of the Committee substan¬ 
tiated, the Committee may, if the practitioner so desires, 
make arrangements for the transfer of the insured person in 
accordance with the provisions of these Regulations and may 
deal with him under the rules of the Committee relating to 
fines and to suspension of medical benefit. 

(9) Where a complaint made by an insured person against 
a practitioner is in the opinion of the Committee sub¬ 
stantiated, the Committee may, if the insured person so 
desires, make arrangements for his transfer in accordance 
with the provisions of these Regulations, and may, if in the 
opinion of the Committee the continuance of the practitioner 
on the panel will be prejudicial to the efficiency of the 
medical service, make representations to that effect to the 
Commissioners. 

49. It shall be the duty of the Local Medical Committee 
to consider any complaint made by a practitioner on the 
panel against any other practitioner on the panel involving 
any question of the efficiency of the medical service of 
insured persons, and the Local Medical Committee may apply 
to the Commissioners to remove the name of the practitioner 
against whom complaint is made from the panel, or may 
take such other action as they may deem proper in the 
circumstances. 

50. If any representations are made to the Commissioners 
by a Committee or a Local Medical Committee that the con¬ 
tinuance of a practitioner on the panel will be prejudicial to 


the efficiency of the medical service of insured persons, the 
Commissioners shall, and if any similar representations are 
made by any other body or any person, may, if they think 
fit, hold an inquiry in the manner hereinafter provided. 

51. —(1) The Joint Committee of the several bodies of 
Commissioners shall from time to time and for such period 
as they think fit constitute a body of 16 practitioners, and 
shall have power to fill up any vacancies as they may occur. 

(2) In selecting the practitioners to be members of that 
body the Joint Committee shall consider suggestions, if any, 
made by any body which appears to them to be repre¬ 
sentative of the medical profession, and shall include so far 
as practicable practitioners having special knowledge of the 
several branches of medicine or surgery as well as practi¬ 
tioners in general practice. 

(3) For the purpose of each inquiry the Commissioners 
shall select from that body two persons, and shall appoint 
two other persons one of whom shall be a barrister-at-law or 
solicitor in actual [practice, who with the two persons above 
mentioned shall form a committee (in these Regulations 
referred to as the Enquiry Committee) for the purpose of that 
enquiry. 

(4) The Enquiry Committee shall appoint one of its 
members to be chairman, but the chairman shall not have a 
casting vote. 

(5) Either party may appear in person, or, with the 
consent of the Enquiry Committee,— 

(а) By counsel or by solicitor; 

(б) by any member of his family; 

(c) in the case of a company or corporation, by any director or officer 
of the company or corporation ; or 

(d) by any officer or member of any Society or other body of persons 
of which the person in question is a member or with which he 
is connected. 

(6) The Enquiry Committee shall take into consideration 
in addition to oral evidence such written evidence as they 
may in each case think fit, and may, if they think fit, require 
any statement to be verified by a statutory declaration, and 
the procedure of the Enquiry Committee shall be such as 
they may with the approval of the Commissioners think fit. 

(7) Upon the determination of the hearing, the Enquiry 
Committee shall as soon as may be draw up a report or 
reports stating such relevant facts as appear to them to be 
established by the evidence, and the inferences, if any, 
which in the opinion of the Enquiry Committee may 
properly be drawn from those facts, but the report or 
reports shall contain no recommendation as to any course of 
action. 

52. If any representations are made to the Commissioners 
by a Committee or a Local Medical Committee that the 
inclusion or continuance on the list of a chemist or other 
person will be prejudicial to the efficiency of the service in 
the county, the Commissioners shall, and if any similar 
representations are made by any other body or any person 
may, if they think fit, hold an inquiry in the manner herein¬ 
after provided. 

53. - (1) The Joint Committee shall from time to time and 
for such period as they think fit constitute a body of 
16 persons, and shall have power to fill up any vacancies as 
they may occur. 

(2) In selecting the said 16 persons to be members of that 
body the Joint Committee shall consider the suggestions, if 
any, made by the Council of the Pharmaceutical Society of 
Great Britain. 

(3) For the purpose of each inquiry the Commissioners 
shall select two persons from that ‘body and shall appoint 
two other persons, one of whom shall be a barrister-at-law 
or solicitor in actual practice, who with the two persons 
above mentioned shall form a committee for the purpose of 
that inquiry. 

(4) The procedure, powers and duties of the Committee 
shall be similar to those of the Enquiry Committee. 

54. All forms required by these Regulations to be provided 
by a Committee shall be submitted by that Committee for 
the approval of the Commissioners. 

55. These Regulations shall only apply to members of the 
Seamen’s National Insurance Society where that Society has 
agreed with a Committee for the administration by the 
Committee of medical benefit to individual members of the 
Society. 

56. Where, in pursuance of any Regulations made by the 
Commissioners under Sub-section (4) of Section 59 of the 
Act, any powers or duties of the Committee under these 
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Regulations are conferred upon District Committee, these 
Regulations shall have effect so far as those powers and 
duties are concerned, and subject to any modifications made 
by those Regulations as if the District Committee were in | 
these Regulations substituted for the Committee. 

67. These Regulations in their application to Scotland shall 
be subject to the following modifications :— 

(1) “The Commissioners” means the Scottish Insurance Com¬ 
missioners, or where by virtue of the National Insurance 
(Joint Committee) Regulations, 1912, any power is exercisable 
by the Joint Committee or the Joint Committee acting jointly 
with the Scottish Insurance Commissioners, means the Joint 
Committee or the Joint Committee acting jointly with the 
Scottish Insurance Commissioners, as the case may require. 

(2) “County” means the district for which an Insurance Com¬ 
mittee has been constituted under Part I. of the Act, and 
includes Burghs or Police Burghs or a combination of Counties 
or of Burghs for which an Insurance Committee has been so 
constituted. 

(3) References to the National Health Insurance (Collection of 
Contributions) Regulations, 1912, shall be construed as refer¬ 
ences to the National Health Insurance (Collection of Contri¬ 
butions) Regulations (Scotland), 1912. 

(4) “ County Borough ” means Burgh or Police Burgh, and in the 
case of the Burghs of Dumfries and Maxwelltown means the 
Burghs as combined for the purposes of Part I. of the Act. 

(5) “Barrister-at-Law” means a member of the faculty of 
Advocates. 

(6) “ Solicitor ” means an enrolled law-agent. 

(7) In any County where, owing to sparseness of population, diffi¬ 
culties of communication or other special circumstances, the 
Committee consider it desirable they shall have power with the 
consent of the Commissioners to adopt such method of remu¬ 
neration of practitioners undertaking treatment in such County 
as the Committee may think necessary. 

68 . These Regulations in their application to Wales shall 
be subject to the following modifications— 

(1) “The Commissioners” means the Welsh Insurance Com¬ 
missioners, or where by virtue of the National Insurance (Joint 
Committee) Regulations, 1912, any power is exercisable by the 
Joint Committee or by the Joint Committee acting jointly with 
the Welsh Insurance Commissioners means the Joint Com¬ 
mittee or the Joint Committee acting jointly with the Welsh 
Insurance Commissioners as the case may require. 

(2) References to the National Health Insurance (Collection of Con- 

' tributions) Regulations, 1912, Bhall be construed as references 

to the National Health Insurance (Collection of Contributions) 
Regulations (Wales), 1912. 

59. These Regulations shall have effect subject to the 
exercise by the Commissioners of the powers reserved to them 
by the proviso to Subsection (2) of Section 15 of the Act. 


Given under the seal of office of the aforesaid Joint Committee this 

.day of.. in the year one thousand nine hundred 

and twelve. 

Given under the seal of office of the Insurance Commissioners this 

.day of .in the year one thousand nine hundred and 

twelve. 

Given under the seal of office of the Scottish Insurance Com¬ 
missioners this.day of.. in the year one thousand 

nine hundred and twelve. 

Given under the seal of office of the Welsh Insurance Commissioners 

this . day of .in the year one thousand nine 

hundred and twelve. 


THE FIRST SCHEDULE, 

Part I. 

Condition# of Service for Practitioners. 

1. The practitioner shall give to all persons who are for the time 
being entitled to obtain treatment from him (all or any of whom are 
hereinafter referred to as the “ patients ” or “ patient ” as' the case may 
be) such treatment as is of a kind which can consistently with the best 
interests of the patient be properly undertaken by a practitioner of 
ordinary professional competence and skill; Provided that the practi¬ 
tioner shall not be required to give, nor entitled to make any charge 
for treatment to any person in respect of a confinement, nor to any 
person suffering from tuberculosis or any other disease the treatment 
of which may hereafter be included in sanatorium benefit, in so far as 
that person has been recommended for, and is entitled to. obtain that 
treatment as part of his sanatorium benefit. 

2. Where the condition of the patient is such as to require services 
beyond the competence of an ordinary practitioner, the practitioner 
Bhall advise the patient as to the steps which should be taken in order 
to obtain such treatment as his condition may require. 

3. The practitioner shall visit at the place of residence for the time 
being of tne patient, or at any other place within the county within a 
distance of three mileB by road from the residence of the practitioner 
where the patient may be for the time being, any patient whose con¬ 
dition so requires. 

4. The practitioner shall attend and treat at the places specified for 
the purpose, and on such days and at such hours as are so specified, any 
patient who attends there'for that purpose: Provided that if at any 
time the practitioner decides to alter the places, days, or hours of his 
attendance, or any of them, he shall give not less than 7 days’ notice in 
writing to the Committee and to each of the insured persons for the 
time being entitled to obtain treatment from him. 


5. The practitioner shall order in the form provided by the Committee 
for the purpose such drugs and prescribed appliances as are requisite 
for the treatment of any patient other than those which the practitioner 
may be under arrangement himself to supply: Provided that if the 
practitioner orders any drug not Included in the list from time to time 
supplied by the Committee to the practitioner or orders any drug for a 
person not usually resident in the county, he shall give such orders on 
special forms for those purposes provided by the Committee. 

6. All treatment shall l>e given by the practitioner personally, except 
where he is prevented from so doing by urgency of other professional 
duties, absence from home, or other reasonable cause, and the prac¬ 
titioner will to the best of his ability provide that when be is so 
precluded from personal attendance some other practitioner will give 
attendance as his deputy on his behalf: Provided that w'bqre treat¬ 
ment is given by a deputy the deputy shall be entitled to treat, patients 
at places other than those specified in the practitioner's agreement 
with the Committee. 

7. It shall be a condition of the service of practitioners that the Act 
and the Regulations made by the Commissioners and in force for the 
time being in the county are incorporated with and form part of the 
other conditions of service, and that any agreement entered into by 
a practitioner shall cease to have effect in the event of the Commis¬ 
sioners exercising any of the powers conferred on them by the proviso 
to Subsection (2) of Section 15 of the Act. 

Part II. 

Methods of Remuneration of Practitioners undertaking Treatment . 

A. 

The rate of . shillings a quarter—that is to say. the period of 

three months preceding the last day of March, June. September, and 
December respectively, in respect of each person included in the list of 
the practitioner, the* number of those persons during any quarter to 
be ascertained by adding the number of persons included at the close 
of that quarter to the number of persons included at the commencement 
of the quarter and dividing the total by two. 

{Note .—An adjustment will be required in the case of a practitioner 
being placed on the panel after the commencement of any quarter.] 

B. 

In priority, the rate of.shillings a quarter—that is to say, the period 

of three months preceding the last day of March, June, September, and 
December respectively in rosjxvt of each person included in the list of 
the practitioner, the number of those persons during any quarter to be 
ascertained by adding the number of persons included at the elose of 
that quarter to the number of persons included at the commencement 
of the quarter and dividing the total by two. 

[Note .—An adjustment will be required in the case of a practitioner 
being placed on the panel after the commencement of any quarter.] 
Other rates for all or any of the follow ing special services :— 

£ t. d. 

(1) Special visit—i.e., visit paid by the (patient's desire on 

the same day as a call received after.A.M., or on 

Sunday.. 

(2) Night visit—i.e., visit paid between the hours of 

8 p.m. and 8 a.m. in response to a call received 
between those hours . 

(3) Consultation- 

fa) for the ordinary attendant. 

(5) for the consultant (if himself a practitioner 
on the panel) . 

(4) Surgical operation requiring local or general anaes¬ 
thetic ... 

(5) Sett ing of fracture . 

(6) Reduction of dislocation. 

(7) Administration of general anaesthetic . 

(8) Treatment of tuberculosis in so far as the patient is 
not entitled to obt ain such treatment as part of sana¬ 
torium benefit- 

fa) jxir visit. 

(b) per attendance at practitioner’s residence, 
surgery, or dispensary . 

(9) Treatment of abortion or miscarriage in so far as not 

included in maternity benefit . 

C. 

In priority, the rate of.shillings a quarter—that is to say, the period 

of three months preceding the last day of March, June. September, and 
December respectively, in respect of each person included in the list of 
the practitioner, the number of those persons during any quarter to be 
ascertained by adding the number of persons included at the close of 
that quarter to the number of persons included at the commencement 
of the quarter and dividing the total by two. 

[Note .— An adjustment will be required in the case of a practitioner 
being placed on the panel after the commencement of any quarter.] 
Other rates for the following sendees£ g, d. 

(1) Visit to the patient's residence . 

(2) Attendance on the patient at the practitioner’s resi¬ 
dence, surgery, or dispensary . 

(3) Special visit—i.e., visit paid by the patient’s desire on 

the same day as a call received after . a.m., or 

on Sunday ... 

(4) Night visit—i.e., visit made between the hours of 
8 p.m. and 8 a.m. in response to a call received 

between those hours . ... ... 

(5) Consultation— 

(a) for the ordinary attendant. ... 

(b) for the consultant (if himself a practitioner 

on the panel) .. ... 

(6) Surgical operation requiring local or general antes- 

thetic . ... 

(7) Setting of fracture . *... 

(8) Reduction of dislocation. ..._ 

(9) Administration of general anaesthetic .. 

(10) Treatment of tuberculosis in so far as the patient is 
not entitled to obtain such treatment as part of sana L 
torium benefit— 

(a) per visit. .... 

(b) per attendance at practitioners residence, 

surgery, or dispensary j.»- •. 5 ... 

(11) Treatment of abortion or miscarriage in so faraatiot: . ... 

included in maternity benefit . 
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D. 

In priority, rates for all or any of the following special services:— 

£ 8. d. 

(1) Special visit—i.e., visit paid by the patient’s desire on 

the same day as a call received after. a.m., or on 

Sunday ... ..*. 

(2) Night visit—i.e., visit made between the hours of 8 p.m. 
and 8 a.m. in response to a call received between those 

hours . 

Consultation— 

(a) for the ordinary attendant . 

( b ) for the consultant (if himself a practitioner on 

the panel) . 

(4) Surgical operation requiring local or general 

' anaesthetic . 

(5) Setting of fracture . . 

(6) Reduction of dislocation . 

iT) Administration of general anaesthetic . 

(8) Treatment of tuberculosis in so far as the patient is 
not entitled to receive such treatment as part of 

, 1 sanatorium benefit— 

(а) per visit. 

(б) per attendance at the practitioner’s residence, 

surgery, or dispensary . 

(9) Treatment of abortion or miscarriage in so far as not 

included in maternity benefit .. 

A further rate of . shillings a quarter—that is to say, the period 

of three months preceding the last day of March, June, September, and 
December respectively, in respect of each person included in the list of 
the practitioner, the number of those persons during any quarter to be 
ascertained by adding the number of persona included at the close of 
that quarter to the number of persons included at the commencement 
of the quarter and dividing the total by two. 

[.Vote.—An adjustment will be required in the case of a practitioner 
being placed on the panel after the commencement of any quarter.] 

E. 

Kates for tho following services .— £ 8. d . 

(1) Visit to the patient’s residence . 

(2) Attendance on the patient at the practitioner’s 

residence, surgery, or dispensary . 

(3) Special visit—her., visit paid by the patient’s desire on 

the same day as a call roceivocl after . a.m. or on 

Sunday. 

(4) Night Visit.—i.e., visit made between the hours of 

8 p.m. and 8 a.m. in response to a call recei ved between 
those hours ... ... ... ..„ . 

(5) Consultation— 

(a) for tho ordinary attendant . 

(b) for the consultant (if himself a practitioner 

on the-panel) . ... . ... 

(6) Surgical operation requiring local or general anaes¬ 
thetic . 

(7) Setting of fracture . 

t8) Reduction of dislocation . 

(9) Administration of general anesthetic . 

(10) Treatment of tuberculosis in so far as the patient is 
not entitled to obtain such treatment as part of sana¬ 
torium benefit- 

fa) per visit. 

(6) per attendance at practitioner’s residence, 
surgery, or dispensary . . 

(11> Treatment of abortion or miscarriage in so far as not 
included in maternity benefit . 


THE SECOND SCHEDULE. 
List ot Appliances. 


Bandages: 

Calico, bleached. 
Calico, unbleached. 
Crepe. 

Domctte. 

Flannel. 
Indiarubbcr. 
Muslin . 

Plaster oj Paris. 

! Gauzes : 

Unmcdicatcd. 

Boric. 

Carbolic. 

Cyanide. 

SaUalembrolh. 

. Sublimate. 


Lints: 

Unmedicated. 

Boric. 

Sal-alembroth. 
Wools: 

Cotton. 

Wood. 

Oiled silk. 
Guttapercha tissvfc 
Adhesive plaster 
Ice-liags. 

Splints. 

Catheters : 

Gum-elastic. 
Soft rubber. 


THE THIRD SCHEDULE. 

G‘5diti6nN o** Agreement for Supply of Drugs and Appliances 
: by Chemist. 

1. The chemist aad.ll lie prepared to supply, and so far as practicable 
will keep in stock, the drugs and medical and surgical appliances 
specified for the pmmpee. 

2. Tho chemist' will, with reasonable promptness, supply to any 
person presenting an order for drugs or appliances in a form provided 
by the Committee for the purpose, and signed by any practitioner on 
tho panel or his deputy,.guch drugs or appliances as are so ordered. 

3. All drugs and appliances shall be of good quality, and shall be 
*uppliod at a price covering the coat of retailing and dispensing, and 
calculated by reference to the prices specified for the purixi.se, and in 
the case of substances to which the provisions of Section 5 of tho 
Poisons and Pharmacy Act, 1908, relate, the provision of proper bottles 
and other vessels, and any drug, the price of which is not so specified, 
"ball be supplied by the chemist at a price to be agreed with the 
Committee or In default of agreement to he determined by the 
toramisBioners. 

4. The dispensing of medicines shall be performed either by or under 


the direct supervision of a registered pharmacist or by a person who fer 
three years immediately prior to the 16th December, 1911, has acted as 
a dispenser to a practitioner or a public institution. 

5. All drugs and appliances shall be supplied free of charge to the 
person presenting such order. 

6. It shall bo a condition of undertaking the supply of drugs or 

appliances or both that the Act and tho Regulations made bv the 
Commissioners and in force for the time being m the county aro incor¬ 
porated with and form part of the other conditions, and that any agree¬ 
ment entered into by a chemist shall cease to have effect in the event 
of the Commissioners exercising any of tho powers conferred on them 
by the proviso (i.) to, Subsection (5) of Section. 15 of tho Act or 
suspending medical benefit. __ 

THE FOURTH SCHEDULE. 

Form of Notice to be Exhibited by Persons undertaking the 
Supply of Drugs or Appliances or both. 


NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT. 

(Xame oj Person or Firm contracting.) 

Under contract with the Insurance Committee for the County [or 

County Borough] of .;....'... 

To dispense medicines.. 

To supply drugs. , ■ 

To supply drugs (except scheduled poisons). 

To supply appliances. 


NOTES ON THE REGULATIONS. 

A Communication from the Medical Members of 
the Advisort Committee. 

The medical members of the Advisory Committee having 
accepted on behalf of their colleagues the responsibility of 
representing to the Commissioners the views of the pro¬ 
fession with regard to medical benefit believe that a brief 
explanatory memorandum on the provisional Regulation 
now published would prove useful. The preparation of such 
a memorandum appears desirable, inasmucli as the Regula¬ 
tions are of considerable length and are necessarily couched 
in legal Janguage. Such a document is never easily inter¬ 
preted on a first perusal, and those who have been responsible 
for tendering advice during its preparation have had the 
opportunity of reading and discussing with its authors several 
earlier drafts. 

It will be at once observed that in many instances the 
provisional Regulations appear to be framed in order to allow 
rather than enforce arrangements that are considered de¬ 
sirable. It has been explained in conference that this method 
of dealing with certain problems has been adopted in con¬ 
sequence of the experimental nature of many of these 
arrangements, which, were they to be enforced by the 
Regulations instead of permitted under them, would have 
proved difficult to alter, even when all parties had agreed 
that, after trial, some change was necessary. 

The form and order of the Regulations are such as to 
assist the Local Insurance Committees to appreciate the 
successive steps that they will have to take, in concert with 
various other bodies and persons, in order to bring into force 
the medical benefit of the Act. Some of these steps will 
especially concern the Approved Societies, others the insured 
persons or the pharmacist, but the great majority will concern 
individual members or collective bodies of the profession. 

Part II. (Sections 3 to 10). 

Arrangements with Practitioners. 

The opening sections of the Regulations, following upon 
the formal introductory Part I., deal with the arrangements 
the Insurance Committee will have to make, on the one hand, 
with the Approved Societies as to the finance of medical 
benefit; on the other, with the profession, as to the con¬ 
ditions of service of medical practitioners. In dealing with 
the conditions of service, the Insurance Committee is in¬ 
structed to consult the Local Medical Committee. For the 
assistance of these two bodies in their consultation on this 
matter, the Committee is referred to a schedule printed at 
the end of the Regulations containing conditions of service 
for medical practitioners, and five alternative schemes 
embodying different methods of remuneration. 

The schemes will no doubt be carefully examined by 
medical practitioners, and will be found not only to provide 
for a simple capitation system and a simple system of pay¬ 
ment by fee for attendance, but for various combinations of 
these methods. Permission is also given in the Regulations, 
subject to the approval of the Commissioners, for further 
modification of these conditions, and for modification or 
combination of the various methods of remuneration. 
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jj i Whatever conditions of service and methods of remunera¬ 
tion are decided upon must be reported to the Commissioners 
for approval, and when so approved, will remain in force 
during the period specified in the approval. In reporting to 
the Commissioners upon these points, the Committee must 
state the “ income limit/’ if any, fixed for its district. 

Sections 10 to 12. 

Setting up the Panel. 

The next sections provide fdr the setting up of a panel of 
practitioners by giving notice of the terms and conditions 1 
upon which medical men are invited to undertake treatment, 
and allowing the period from two to three weeks for applica¬ 
tions to be sent in. Lists of those accepting will be prepared, 
giving particulars of the days and hours at which the practi¬ 
tioners will attend at any surgery, dispensary, or other place 
for the purpose of treating insured persons. Arrangements 
jura made for the inclusion in the list of a 4 4 firm ” where one 
or more medical men in partnership so desire. The arrange¬ 
ments for an annual revision and additions to the list, in 
special circumstances, such as a newcomer to the district 
and sale of practice, are set out. 

Sections 13 to IS. 

The Income Limit. 

Power is given to Committees to fix an income limit and to 
require all persons whose incomes exceed such limit to make 
their own arrangement for obtaining medical attendance, 
provision being made, however, for certain persons or classes 
of persons above the income limit being exempted from the 
necessity of making their own arrangements. Steps are to 
be taken to allow all interested parties being heard before a 
limi t is established. When an income limit is established, 
various individuals and bodies, including the Local Medical 
Committee and any doctor on the panel, are given authority 
to challenge the right of an insured person to receive 
his medical benefit under arrangements made by the 
Committee, and if so challenged the onus of establish¬ 
ing his right, is put upon the insured person. Besides 
those insured persons who are required because of the 
Amount of their income to make their own arrangements, 
others may, for special reasons, made on due application to 
the Committees, be allowed to do so. When an insured 
person is either required or allowed to make his own 
arrangements, the Committee shall make a contribution to 
the cost of his medical treatment in one of two ways. If he 
becomes the contract patient of some medical practitioner, 
the Committee shall pay the whole or part of the annual 
sum he contracts to pay, and if he becomes a private 
patient, paying a bill in the ordinary way, the Committee 
shall pay a proportionate part of the expense actually 
incurred by him. Powers are given to withhold or reduce 
payment when the treatment obtained, by an insured person 
making his own arrangements, is not such as will adequately 
protect the funds of his Approved Society. 

Section 16. 

Existing Medical Institutions. 

If any Insurance Committee desires to recognise an 
existing medical system or institution which has applied to 
be recognised as means through which insured persons may 
obtain medical attendance, it must apply to the Commis¬ 
sioners for approval, stating the reasons for so doing, and if 
the Committee and Commissioners approve the institution, 
the institution may be recognised for a specified period. No 
such institution shall be approved unless the Committee 
satisfied that the treatment given there is adequate, and 
(hat all insured persons, on giving due notice, are free to 
cease obtaining medical treatment thereat without incurring 
any loss or penalty. Such institutes must submit accounts 
ana returns. The Insurance Committees may contribute 
towards the expenses of the treatment furnished by any 
Approved Institution to any insured persons who elects to 
receive treatment through it. This method of providing 
financial assistance is apparently designed to prevent the 
possibility of a profit being made by institutions out of 
medical benefit. 

Sections 17 to 26. 

Distribution of Patients amongst Practitioners. 

Provision is made for giving public notice of the arrange¬ 
ments decided upon, of the place where lists of medical men 
on the panel can be seen, as to the amount of the income 


limit, and as to the right of insured persons to select a 
doctor on the panel or to obtain treatment in some other 
manner. The different methods of distributing the patients 
amongst practitioners on the panel when a capitation system, 
or a system of payment per attendance, is adapted are 
set out. On the capitation system, distribution will be 
made at the beginning of each year, and will be in accord¬ 
ance with the choice of the patient, subject to the 
consent of the doctor so far as this may be exercised. 
The Insurance Committee will provide, so far as practicable 
under arrangements made by the practitioners on the 
panel, for the distribution of those insured persons who 
do not choose a doctor, or are not accepted by a doctor of 
their choice. The distribution once made will normally 
remain in force for 12 months. Where payment for attend¬ 
ance is in force, the insured persons will become the patient 
of a practitioner on the panel upon the presentation b ' the 
patient, and formal acceptance by the doctor, of a voucher 
issued by the Committee. On such acceptance the insured 
person will normally become that doctor’s patient, so far as 
medical benefit is concerned, until the end of the current 
year. Whichever system is in force, transference of a 
patient to some other practitioner on the panel willing to 
accept him i9 permitted if doctor and patient so desire. 
In various other contingencies the normal period of 
attachment of patient to doctor may be shortened, 
and a transfer effected by the Committee. Amongst the 
clauses dealing with this subject is an important provision 
for the wholesale transference, subject to their consent, of 
all the insured patients of a medical practitioner on the 
panel, should his name for any reason be withdrawn from the 
list or should he cease to practise within the area. By this 
arrangement an attempt is made to protect the goodwill of 
a practice amongst insured persons. 

Sections 28 to 30. 

Distribution of Payment Amongst Practitioners. 

The remaining sections of Part II. deal with methods of 
calculating the remuneration of practitioners under various 
systems of payment. Taken in oonjunction with Schedule I. 
these sections must be carefully scrutinised by the profession. 
From these sections it seems clear that where payment per 
attendance is in force a pooling arrangement is to be adopted, 
and medical bills will be paid, not necessarily at their face 
value, but on a pro rata scale so far as the available funds 
will allow. Provision is also made that where payment per 
attendance is in force, before final payments are made the 
accounts shall be submitted to a Committee appointed by the 
doctors on the panel, which Committee shall have power to 
reduce or disallow any item of the account. Where a capita¬ 
tion fee pure and simple is agreed upon as the basis of 
remuneration, it appears that this may not be a first charge 
on the fund, for in certain contingencies it is liable to 
reduction. Where a combined system is adopted the fees, 
whether capitation or per attendance fees, which are paid in 
priority, are to be paid in full, while the remaining fees 
are to be paid pro rata as far as the available funds will 
allow. 

Part III. (Sections 32 to 43). 

Part TH. of the Regulations deals with the provision of 
drugs and medical appliances. Lists of drugs and appliances 
are to be prepared marked with the prices to be paid for 
them. In normal cases these will be supplied by such 
chemists as have agreed to do so, and whose names are 
included on a list prepared by the Committee. The Com¬ 
mittee, however, may make arrangements for practitioners 
on the panel to supply drugs necessarily or ordinarily 
administered by a practitioner in person, and such as are 
required for immediate administration. Arrangement may 
also be made with practitioners to dispense their “ own 
medicines ” when the Committee is satisfied that insured 
persons will have difficulty, owing to distance or inadequate 
means of communication, in getting neoessary drugs and 
appliances from a chemist. 

The list of drugs and appliances will be revised annually, 
after consultation with the Local Medical Committee. 

Part IV. (Sections 44 and 46.) 

Insured Persons Temporarily in Another Area. 

Provision is made for the treatment of persons te mp en a rily 
resident away from their. homes, either in the same er in 
another county. Special arrangements must in sucto case 
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be made with practitioners on the panel, and for this purpose 
it is contemplated that a separate list of practitioners willing 
to undertake this work will be set out. 

Section* 46. 

Mileage. 

Committees are required to make extra payment for 
mileage in specified conditions ; no payment is to be made 
if a practitioner residing within three miles of the patient is 
available. The mileage is in all cases to be based upon the 
distance between the patient’s house and the house of the 
nearest available practitioner. 1 The practitioner is to be 
paid a fixed 1 quarterly or annual sum in respect of each 
patient on his list the situation of whose residence makes 
payment for mileage necessary. 

Section 47. 

Special provision is made for the medical attendance upon 
old and disabled members of Friendly Societies not qualified 
to become insured persons. 

Sections 48 to 51. 

Complaints. 

Complaints are divided into two classes : (a) Complaints 
of insured persons with regard to practitioners, vioe versa , 
and (b) complaints of one practitioner on the panel against 
another practitioner on the panel involving questions of the 
efficiency of the insurance service. 

Complaints in the former category are to be considered by 
a special subcommittee, consisting of three representatives 
oi the medical practitioners appointed by the Local Medical 
Committee, and three persons appointed by the representa¬ 
tives of the insured persons, with a neutral chairman. The 
details of procedure of this Committee of Complaints is 
carefully laid down to ensure adequate and fair considera¬ 
tion, and suitable action in the case of misconduct being 
established. If a complaint is established against a doctor, 
the patient may be transferred to another practitioner, and 
if the Committee think the doctor’s continuance on the panel 
is prejudicial, they may make representations to the 
Commissioners. 

In the case of intrarprofessional complaints the considera¬ 
tion is to be carried out by the Local Medical Committee, 
who may take such action as they think fit. If they con¬ 
sider removal from the panel desirable, they shall so report 
to the Commissioners. Regulations prescribe the constitu¬ 
tion and procedure of a special committee of inquiry to 
which must be referred any case in which the question of 
removal from the panel is submitted to the Commissioners. 
The committee oonsists of two medical practitioners and two 
other persons, one of whom shall be a barrister, and is to 
appoint one of its members to be chairman without a casting 
vote. 

Sections 52 to 69, 

Conclusion. 

The remaining Sections relate to disciplinary matters with 
regard to chemists and to technical questions concerning 
the application of the Regulations generally to Scotland and 
Wales. With regard to Scotland, it is laid down that in 
sparsely populated districts the Insurance Committee shall, 
with the Commissioners’ approval, adopt such method of 
remuneration of practitioners as may be deemed necessary. 

The profession will note that in the Schedule the schemes 
of remuneration do not contain any figures. Just as a great 
many points of detail as to procedure are left to be settled in 
conference between the Local Insurance Committee and the 
practitioners concerned, so the question of actual remunera¬ 
tion is left to local baigaining. It is not for us to express 
any opinion as to whether this is a satisfactory position or 
likely to meet with the approval of the profession. We may 
perhaps, however, state that our experience on the Advisory 
Committee has led us to believe that, having regard to the 
great uncertainty with which the effect of this vast change in 
all our professional arrangements is enveloped, such a pro¬ 
cedure is inevitable. Again, while unable to estimate how far 
these Provisional Regulations will prove amenable to the pro¬ 
fession, we feel confident they will join with us in appre¬ 
ciating the manifest trouble that has been taken by the 

i In case of special difficulties of access to the residence of the insured 
peraon the fixed 44 prescribed distance" (beyond which extra mileage is 
payable) shall be such leaser distance as the Committee may agree 
with the practitioner. 


Commissioners in endeavouring to frame Regulations that 
are not incompatible with the ultimate realisation of the 
wishes of the profession so far as other conflicting interests 
allow. 

It should be noted that the Model Rules for Insurance 
Committees prescribe the conduct of the insured in receipt 
of medical benefit, and are designed to prevent unnecessary 
demands upon the medical practitioner. 

Signed on behalf of the Advisory Committee. 

Oct. 2nd, 1912. CLIFFORD ALLBUTT. 


Utebfral Stefas. 

Victoria University of Manchester. — At 

examinations held recently the following candidate* 
satisfied the examiners :— 

First M.B. Examination. 

Pari I., Inorganic Chemistry and Physios.—Alice M. A Holt, Dorothy 
Potts, C. R. Sandiford, and D. M. Sutherland. 

Physics—H. L. Newell and Walter Stans field. 

Chemistry—A.. M, Cotes. 

Part II., Elementary Biology.— A. M. Cotes, B. B. Gilmore, and 0. B. 
Sandiford. 

Second B.D.S. Examination. 

Denial Metallurgy .— Aqulla Whitehead. 

Diploma in Dentistry. 

First Examination .—Eunice W. Hughes, S. C. C. Jones, Frank Lyfch, 
and J. V. Wilkinson. 

Chemistry— P. F. G. Phillips. 

Second Examination.—Dental Metallurgy .— B. D. Batty, J. 8. Corless, 
and Albert F&mworth. 

Dental Mechanics. -E. D. Batty, Benjamin Brown, J. S. Corless,. 
G. L. Klmitt, Albert Famworth, P. J. Kieren, Harry Morton, and 
B. B. Warner. 

Foreign University Intelligence.— 
Albany Medical College: Dr. H. Bernstein has been 
appointed to the chair of Pathological Anatomy and Bacterio¬ 
logy in succession to Dr. Thomas Ordvvay, resigned.— 
Berlin: Dr. Eugen Rost, privat-docent of Pharmacology and 
member of the Prussian Medical Service Board, has been 
granted the title of Professor.— Berne: Dr. L. Schneider ha* 
been recognised as privat-dooent of Medicine, and Dr. Getzov 
a s privat-dooent of Pathological Anatomy.— Bonn: Dr. H. 
Cramer has been recognised as prirat-dooent of Midwifery 
and Gynaecology.— Genoa : Dr. G. Masini, Extraordinary Pro¬ 
fessor of Otology and Laryngology, has been promoted 
to an Ordinary Professorship.— Gottingen: Dr. Oreite, 
privat-dooent of Surgery, has been granted the title of 
Professor.— GreifsrcaXd : Dr. E. Walter Jhas been recognised 
as privat-dooent of Hygiene.— Kbnigsberg: Dr. W. Clausen 
has been recognised as privat-dooent of Ophthalmology, and 
Dr. W. Frey as privat-dooent of Medicine.— Marburg: Dr. 
Hohmeier, ober&rzt of the University Surgical Clinic, and 
Dr. Krusius, an ophthalmic surgeon, have been granted 
the title of Professor.— Mobile {Medical College of Alabama): 
Dr. A. E. Thayer, formerly Professor in the Texas University 
Medical Department, has been appointed to the Chair of 
Pathological Anatomy.— Munich: A new professorial chair has 
been established for Social Medicine and the Hygiene of 
Workers, to which Dr. Ignaz Kaup, lecturer on tho Hygiene of 
Workers in the Berlin Technical Academy, and titular pro¬ 
fessor in the university, has been appointed. He, together 
with Dr. Kriegel, Dr. Schlossmann, and Dr. Grotjahn, edit 
the Arohiv fur Sozial Medizin. Dr. E. M. von Romberg, pro¬ 
fessor in Tubingen, has been appointed to the chair of 
Clinical Medicine. —Naples: Dr. C. Romano, extraordinary 
professor of orthopaedic surgery, has been promoted to be 
Ordinary Professor. — Philadelphia ( Medico - Chirurgioat 
College): Dr. H. J. Smith has been appointed Professor 
of Dermatology.— Tubingen: Dr. J. W. Miller has beep 
recognised as privat-dooent of Pathological Anatomy.— 
Zurich: Dr. Hans W. M*iec has been recognised ns privat- 
dooent of Psychiatry. 

St. Mary's Hospital Medical School.—T he 

following entrance scholarships have been awarded at the 
September examination:—University scholarships of 50 
| guineas each to C. N. Williams. University College, Cardiff, 
and C. Hope Carlton, B.A., St. John’s College, Oxford. 
Open scholarship of £100 : P. Hughes, St. Colomb’s College. 
Palmer scholarship of 25 guineas: T. Morris Davies, Car¬ 
marthen Grammar School. The Epsom College scholarship 
has been awarded to C. L. Mason. 
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St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Medical School. 

—The following entrance scholarships have been awarded. 
Entrance scholarship in arts, value £100, for one year: 
Geoffry Bourne, Highgate School. Jeaffreson exhibition in 
arts, value £50, for one year: C. M. Tittcrton, University 
College School. Senior entrance scholarships in science, 
value £75, for one year: C. W. B. Littlejohn, New College, 
Oxford, and C. R. A. Thacker, of Downing College, Cam¬ 
bridge. Junior entrance scholarship in science, value £150, 
for one year : P. Nield Cook. Shuter scholarship, value 
£50, to graduates in arts of Cambridge : K. B. Belwood, of 
Pembroke College. 

Guy’s Hospital Medical School.— The 

following entrance scholarships have been awarded :—Senior 
science scholarship for University students : £50, Charles 
Putnam Symonds, New College, Oxford. Junior science 
scholarships: £120, Joseph Edouard Evariste de Robiilard, 
preliminary science class, Guy’s Hospital; £60, Harold 
John Bensted, Birkbeck College, and Joseph Christopher 
Campbell Howe, preliminary science class, Guy’s Hospital 
(equal). Entrance scholarships in arts: £100, William 
Herbert Steavenson, Cheltenham College ; £50, Felix Raoul 
Leblanc, Royal College, Mauritius ; certificate, Louis Gustave 
Phillipe K’Vern. 

The Brompton Hospital for Consumption.— 

A special post-graduate course in the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of pulmonary tuberculosis will be held at the hospital 
from Nov. 4th to Nov. 16th. The first week will be devoted 
to the nature of pulmonary tuberculosis and its recognition ; 
the second week to the treatment of pulmonary tuberculosis 
and its complications. The course will open on Monday, 
Nov. 4th, at 1 P.M., when those attending will assemble in 
the lecture hall to hear the announcement of final arrange¬ 
ments by the Dean, Dr. Cecil Wall. After introductory 
clinical remarks by Dr. Theodore Williams, there will 
be pathological and clinical demonstrations by Dr. W. C. 
Bosanquet and Dr. Horton-Smith Hartley. At 4.30 P.M. Dr. 
T. D. Acland will lecture on the Problem of Consumption, 
and at 8.45 P.M. a conversazione will be held in the lecture 
hall and laboratories. During the remainder of the course the 
class will meet daily for demonstrations by members of the 
staff or for case-taking in the wards from 10.30 a.m. to 
4 P.M. On Tuesday, Nov. 5th, the demonstrations will be 
given by Dr. A. C. Inman, Dr. Jex-Blake, Dr. Dundas 
Grant, and Dr. F. J. Wethered, and the lecture at 4.30 will 
be delivered by Sir R. Douglas Powell on the R61e of the 
Cardiovascular System in Pulmonary Tuberculosis. On 
Wednesday, Nov. 6th, the demonstrations will be given by 
Dr. Cecil Wall, Dr. Stanley Melville, and Dr. Batty 
Shaw, and the lecture on the Symptomatology of Pul¬ 
monary Tuberculosis by Sir J. Kingston Fowler. On 
Thursday, Nov 7th, the demonstrations will be given 
by Dr. Inman, Dr. R. A. Young, Dr. C. Miller, and Dr. S. H. 
Habershon, and the lecture on Acute Tubeiculous Pneu¬ 
monia by Sir William Osier. On Friday, Nov. 8th, the 
demonstrations will be given by Dr. Inman, Dr. W. J. 
Fenton, Dr. Batty Shaw, and Dr. Habershon, and the leoture 
on Pleurisy in Relation to Pulmonary Tuberculosis by 
Sir Clifford Allbutt. On Saturday, Nov. 9th, Dr. Miller, 
Dr. Cecil Wall, and Dr. W. H. G. Mackenzie will give 
clinical demonstrations. On Monday, Nov. 11th, the demon¬ 
strations will be given by Dr. Young, Mr. Stanley Boyd, 
and Dr. Hartley, and the lecture on the Effect of 
Environment in Pulmonary Tuberculosis by Dr. Percy 
Kidd. On Tuesday, Nov. 12th, the demonstrations will 
be given by Dr. Inman, Dr. Jex-Blake, Dr. Dundas 
Grant, and Dr. Wethered, and the lecture on the 
Elements of Prognosis in Pulmonary Tuberculosis by Dr. 
Mitchell Bruce. On Wednesday, Nov. 13th, Dr. Inman, 
Dr. Miller, Dr. »® f Melville, and Dr. Batty Shaw will demon¬ 
strate and Dr. Dundas Grant will lecture on the Treatment 
of Larynged Tuberculosis. On Thursday, Nov. 14th, 
demonstrations will be given by Dr. Inman, Dr. Young, 
Dr. Miller, and Dr. Habershon, and Dr. Maicus Paterson 
will lecture on r.he Principles of Treatment by Graduated 
Labour. On Friday, Nov. 15th, after a morning demon¬ 
stration. the class will travel vid Waterloo to Frimley, where 
Dr. Wethered will demonstrate. Saturday, Nov. 16th, will 
be given up to an explanation of the hygienic methods of the 
hospital by Dr. A. Bernstein and clinical demonstrations by 
Dr. Wall. Dr. Miller, and Dr. Mackenzie. The fee for the 


course is 5 guineas, with a reduction of 1 guinea to those 
attending the clinical practice of the hospital. Inquiries 
should be addressed to the Dean. 

Messrs. Newton, Chambers and Co., Limited, 
of Thorncliffe, Sheffield, have been appointed manufacturers 
of disinfectants to His Majesty the King. 

Poor-law Medical Officers 1 Association of 

England and Wales. —A council meeting of this associa¬ 
tion was held at 34, Copthall-avenue, E.C., on Friday, 
Sept. 27th. Mr. D. B. Balding, F.R.C.S., J.P., was in 
the chair, and there was a good attendance. The 
honorary secretary reported that a letter had been sent 
to the Local Government Board in reference to the 
recent election of a medical officer to the Winkleigh 
district by the Torrington guardians, drawing the attention 
of the Board to the following points:—1. On several 
occasions this election was unduly postponed by the 
guardians, although a properly qualified candidate was before • 
them, against whom no valid objections were put forward. 
2. That such treatment of the candidate tended to prevent 
suitable candidates from applying for appointments. 3. That 
the subsequent election of another to the post proved that 
the postponement was made for motives other than a 
desire to promote the welfare of the sick poor. The 
letter was sent by the Local Government Board to the 
Torrington guardians for their comments, which body at a 
subsequent meeting made no comments, and was adversely ' 
criticised in the local press by some of the officials 
of the Winkleigh clubs in respect to the under-payment of 
their medical officer ; but it appeared, said the honorary 
secretary of the Poor-law Medical Officers’ Association, that 
since the death of their last medical officer, who had been 
paid from £50 to £60 per annum, it had not been possible to * 
obtain another, a deputy being employed at a rate of £3 10j. 
a week. The Local Government Board replied to the 
association that on consideration no sufficient reason had 
been found for withholding sanction to the appointment as 
made, but the council of the association, said the secretary’s 
report, were of opinion that there had been grave administra¬ 
tive abuse in the election, and they trusted that their repre¬ 
sentations would induce the Local Government Board to 
look more keenly into such matters. The recent action of 
the Dartford guardians, who were endeavouring to include 
fees for public vaccination in the salary of the district 
medical officer, had also been under the consideration of the 
council, and communication thereon had been made to the 
Local Government Board.—The council then considered a 
letter from the Departmental Committee appointed by the 
President of the Local Government Board to report upon 
the revision of the Poor-law Orders, and after debate * 
it was decided to leave the drafting of the reply to 
Dr. C. Thackray Parsons and Dr. F. S. Toogood.—A 
letter from a workhouse medical officer, asking if the 
guardians could legally include in his salary fees for certify¬ 
ing lunatics and for giving medical attendance to officers 
resident in the workhouse, was then keenly discussed by the 
council, it being contended that the inclusion of lunacy fees 
was opposed to the provisions of the Lunacy Acts ; and with 
regard to attendance on resident officers at the workhouse, 
it ^mounted to providing at the expense of the rates medical 
attendance for presumably well-paid officials. The council 
was unanimously of opinion that both these practices should 
be condemned. The whole meeting was a very instructive 
one, points of great interest to the medical profession as a 
whole being debated in a practical manner. 

St. Bartholomew’s Hospital.— The annual 

old students’ dinner was held as usual in the beautiful Great 
Hall of the hospital on Oct. 1st. Dr. H. Lewis Jones, who 
is retiring after 20 years’ successful charge of the electrical 
department, was in the chair. The large company included 
Sir James Porter (Director-General of the Navy Medical 
Department), Dr. W. P. Herringham (Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of London), Professor Howard Marsh (Master of 
Downing), Dr. A. E. Shipley (Master of Christ’s), Sir 
Francis Champneys (President of the Royal Society of 
Medicine), Sir William Church, Sir Dyce Duckworth, 
Sir T. Lauder Brunton, Surgeon-General Sir A. F. Bradshaw, 
and Sir Ronald Ross. The chairman, in proposing th& * 
toast of the evening, “The Hospital and Medical School,” 
spoke with regret of the death of Sir Henry Butlin, and of 
the resignations from the active staff of Dr. Norman Moore, . 
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Hr. C. B. Lockwood, Mr. W. B. Paterson, Dr. Christopher 
Addison, and Dr. E. Klein. In congratulating Dr. H. K. 
Anderson on his election to the Mastership of Gonville and 
Caius College, he pointed out that three heads of colleges in 
Cambridge are now St. Bartholomew’s men. Several changes 
in the working of the hospital and school have been decided 
upon : the orthopaedic department is to be placed in charge 
of a special surgeon, the X ray work is to have a special 
department distinct from the electrical department, and the 
courses of set lectures in medicine and surgery are to be 
replaced by lectures by any members of the visiting staff. 
Progress is being made by the medical school in the movement 
towards the obtaining of a charter of incorporation. When 
this has been obtained the medical school will possess a legal 
constitution as a corporate body. Endowments may be 
hoped for, and these can only be held by corporate bodies. 
The toast was responded to by Mr. Acton Davis, the acting 
treasurer of the hospital, who explained that he had under¬ 
taken the responsibilities of administration whilst Lord 
Sandhurst held the post of Lord Chamberlain. He said that 
the hospital’s financial trouble had only been tided over for 
the moment, and great and continued efforts were needed 
still. The Insurance Act had increased hospital expenditure 
and prejudiced the collection of subscriptions. Mr. W. Bruce 
Clarke, senior surgeon, proposed the health of the visitors, 
and welcomed each of the guests in warm terms. Sir William 
Osier, in reply, spoke of the inspiration of the Great Hall and 
*»f the portraits of the great men around him. He said that 
they as a profession had to thank Mr. Lloyd George for uniting 
them together. Whatever else might come out of the 
Insurance Act, one thing was certain—never again would the 
profession be sweated as their professional brethren had been 
sweated in working for the poor of the country. But there 
were rocks ahead : their solidarity might lead them straight 
on to the rock of trades unionism. He, however, doubted 
that, for the man who went into trades unionism would not 
be looked upon as a respectable member of the profession. 
With regard to the voluntary system, the nettle must be 
grasped and the hospitals must accept the principle of 
faking payment from patients. Professor Straub, of 
Amsterdam, who also 'replied for the visitors, spoke 
eloquently of the intemationality of medical science 
and of the very personal—and therefore national—character 
of the art of medicine. Holland, which observed all nations 
and followed none, was impressed by the fact that British 
medical men did not over-write, and admired the short, sure, 
and simple style of English medical literature. The health 
of the chairman was gracefully proposed by Sir Anthony 
Bowlby and was received with enthusiasm. Dr. Lewis 
Jones, in a brief reply, expressed the thanks of all present 
to Mr. H. J. Waring, the honorary secretary of the dinner, 
for the delightful evening which he had arranged. 
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Bexthall. Albert, M.K.C.S., F.B.C.P. Edin., has boon appointed 
Medical Referee under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1906, for 
County Court Circuit No. 37, to be attached more particularly to 
Brentford County Court. 

GiuafcrKP, Airs ie C., M.B., Ch.B. Edin., has been appointed Resident 
Medical Officer to the Blackburn Union. 

MacXamara, J., L.R.C.P. A S. Edin., L.F.P.S. Glasg., has been 
appointed Certifying Surgeon under the Factory and Workshop 
Acts for the Bellananagh District of the county of Cavan. 

Mapleton, Henry Banbury, M.D., C.M. Edin., D.P.H. Lond., has 
been appointed Medical Officer of Health by tho Newton Abbot 
(Devon) Rural District Council. 

Murphy, Christopher Francis, L.R.C.P., L.R.C.S., L.M. Ircl., has 
beep appointed Medical Officer for tho North Chardstock District 
by the Axminstor (Devon) Board of Guardians. 

Sealy, Arthur Leslie Marmaduke, M.B., C.M. Aberd., has been 
appointed Medical Officer for the Ipplepen District by the Newton 
Abbot (Devon) Board of Guardians. 

Vebselovsky, VictorC., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., has been appointed House 
Surgeon at the Hampstead General and North-West London 
Hospital. 

Woolf, A. E. M., M.B. Cantab., F.R.C.8. Eng., has been appointed 
Medical Refereo under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1906, for 
Ooonty Court Circuit No. 58, to be attached more particularly to 
Tavistock and Okehampton County Courts. 
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for further information regarding each vacancy reference should be 
made to the advertisement (see Index). 


Banbury, Horton Infirmary.— House Surgeon. Salary £80 per 
annum, with board and residence. 

Bath, Royal Mineral Water Hospital.— Resident Medical Officer. 
Salary £100 per annum, with lodging, board, and washing. 

Belgrave Hospital for Children, Clapham-road, S.W.—Assistant 
Surgeon. Also Assistant Physician. 

Birmingham City.— Lady Assistant Medical Officer for Infant Con¬ 
sultation work. Salary £250 per annum. 

Birmingham Education Committee.— Assistant School Medical 
Officer. Salary £260 per annum. 

Bolingbrokk Hospital, Wandsworth Common, S.W.—Two House 
Surgeons for six months. Salary £75 per annum, with board, 
residence, and laundry. Also Surgeon. 

Bolton Infirmary and Dispensary.— Senior Assistant House 
Surgeon. Salary £100 per annum, with board, apartments, and 
attendance. Also Third House Surgeon. Salary £90 per annum, 
with apartments, board, and attendance. 

Bradford Children’s Hospital.— House Surgeon. Salary £100 per 
annum. 

Bradford, Royal Eye and Ear Hospital.— House Surgeon. Salary 
£200 per annum. 

Bristol Royal Infirmary. —Two House Surgeons. Salary £100 per 
annum each. Also One House Physician. Salary £100 per annum.. 
Also One Throat, Nose, and Ear House Surgeon. Salary £75 per 
annum. Board, apartments, and laundry provided. 

Cardiff City Mental Hospital, Whitchurch, near Cardiff.—Second 
Assistant Medical Officer, unmarried. Salary £200 per annum. 

Cheltenham General Hospital.— House Physician, unmarried. 
Salary £100 per annum, with board, lodging, and washing. 

Coventry and Warwickshire Hospital.— Junior House Surgeon. 
Salary £90 per annum, w ith rooms, board, washing, and attendance. 

Darknth Industrial Colony. —Third Assistant Medical Officer, un¬ 
married. Salary £150 per annum, with board, lodging, and 
washing. 

Douglas, Isle of Man Lunatic Asylum and the Home fob the 
Poor.— Assistant Medical Officer. Salary £170 per annum, with 
board, quarters, and washing. 

Dudley, Guest Hospital.— Senior Resident Medical Officer. Salary 
£120 per annum, with board, residence, attendance, and washing. 
Also Assistant House Surgeon for six mouths. Salary £100 per 
annum, with residence, lx>ard, and washing. 

Dundee Royal Infirmary. -Non-resident Outdoor Obstetric Assistant- 
for three or six months. Salary £70 per annum. 

East London Hospital for Children and Dispensary for Women, 
Shadwell, E.—House Surgeon. Salary at rate of £75 per annum, 
with board, residence, and laundry. Also Second Medical Officer 
for six mouths. Salary at rate of £40 per annum, with luncheon- 
and tea. 

Ecclesall Bikrlow Union Workhouse.— Resident Assistant Medical 
Officer. Salary £200 per annum, with board, washing, and apart¬ 
ments. 

Essex Education Committee.— School Medical Inspector. Salary 
£250 per annum. 

Exeter, Royal Devon and Exeter Hospital.— Assistant House 
Surgeon for six months. Salary at rate of £80 per annum, with 
board, apartments, and washing. 

Fareham. Hants County Asylum.— Third Assistant Medical Officer, 
unmarried. Salary £200 per annum, with apartments, board, 
washing, and attendance. 

Glasgow, Gartloch Mental Hospital.— Junior Resident Assistant 
Medical Officer. Salary £150 per annum. 

Gloucestershire County Council and Gloucester Corporation 
Joint Committee.— Tuberculosis Medical Officer. Salary £500 per 
annum. 

Gordon Hospital for Rectal Diseases, Vauxhall Bridge-road, 8.W. 
—House Surgeon. Salary £50 per annum. 

Guildford, Royal Surrey County Hospital.— House Surgeon. 
Salary £75 per annum, with board, residence, and laundry. 

Hampstead General and North-West London Hospital.— Casualty 
Officer for new Out-patients’ Department, Camden Town, N.W. 
Salary £140 per annum, with board, residence, and laundry. Also 
Assistant Casualty Officer for six months. Salary at rate of £60 per 
annum, with board, residence, and laundry. 

Hastings, East Sussex Hospital.— Assistant House Surgeon. Salary 
at rate of £70 per annum, with residence, board, and washing. 

Hospital for Consumption and Diseases of the Chest, Brampton. 
—House Physician for six months. Salary 30 guineas. 

Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond-streot, London, W.C.— 
Assistant Casualty Medical Officer, unmarried, for six months. 
Salary £30, with board and residence. 

Hull Royal Infirmary. —Assistant House Surgeon for six months. 
Salary at rate of £60 per annum, with board and lodging. 

King’s College Hospital, London, W.C.—Senior Surgical Registrar 
and Tutor. 

Labbert. Stirling District Asylum.— Junior Assistant Medical' 
Officer. Salary £140 per annum, with board, lodging, and laundry. 

Leicester Royal Infirmary.— Second House Surgeon, Assistant 
House Surgeon, and Assistant House Physician, all for six months. 
Salary of former £100 and of two latter at rato of £80 per annum, 
with'board, apartments, and washing. 

Lewes,Victoria Hospital and Dispensary.— Resident Medical Officer. 
Salary £120 per annum, with apartments, board, washing, attend¬ 
ance, Ac. 

Macclesfield General Infirmary. —Junior House Surgeon. Salary 
£80 per annum, with l>oard and residence. 

Maidstone, Kent County Asylum.— Fourth Assistant Medical Officer, 
unmarried. Salary £200 per annum, with quarters, attendance, 
washing, Ac. 

Margate, Royal Sea Bathing Hospital for Surgical Tubercu¬ 
losis. —Resident Surgeon. Salary at rate of £100 per annum for 
first six months and £120 for last Six months, with board, residence, 
and laundry. 
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Merstham, Surrey County Asylum, Netheme.-Third Assistant 
Medical Officer, unmarried. Salary £150 per annum, with board, 
lodging, and washing. 

Metropolitan Hospital, Kingsland-road, N.E.—House Physician, 
House Surgeon, Assistant House Physician, and Assistant House 
Surgeon, all lor six months. House Physician and House Surgeon 
salary at rate of £60 per annum, with board and washing. Assistant 
House Physician and Assistant House Surgeon salary at rate of £40 
per annum, with board and washing. 

Mount Vernon Hospital for Consumption and Diseases of the 
Chest, Hampstead and Northwood.—House Physician at North- 
wood. Salary £75 per annum, with board, residence, and washing. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Hoyal Victoria Infirmary. — Resident 
Medical Officer. Salary £200 per annum, with board and residence. 

Nobdrach-on-Dee, Banchory.—Clinical Pathologist. Salary at rate of 
£100 per annum, with board, lodging, and washing. 

Nottingham General Hospital.— Assistant House Physician. Salary 
£100 per annum, with board, residence, and laundry. 

Paddington Green Children’s Hospital, London, W.—House 
Physician and House Surgeon for six months. Salary in each case 
at rate of £52 10«. per annum, with board and residence. Also 
Honorary Surgeon to Out-patients. 

Plymouth, South Devon and Bast Cornwall Hospital. —House 
Surgeon. Salary £100 per annum, with board, residence, and 
washing. __ 

PRINCE of Wales’s General Hospital, Tottenham, N.— Senior House 
Physician. Salary £75 per annum. Senior House Surgeon. Salary 
£75 per annum. Junior House Physician. Salary £50 per annum. 
Junior House Surgeon. Salary £50 per annum. AH for six months, 
with residence, board, and laundry. 

Queen’s Hospital for Children, Hackney-road, Bethnal Green, B.— 
House Surgeon for six months. Salary £80 per annum, with board, 
residence, and washing. 

Beading, Royal Berkshire Hospital.— House Physician and Second 
House Surgeon for six months. Salary in each case £80 per 
annum, with apartments, board, and washing. 

Riviera, Queen Victoria Memorial Hospital, Nice.—Resident 
Medical Officer. Salary 100 guineas, with board and attendance. 

Shrewsbury, County Asylum. —Second Assistant Medical Officer, 
unmarried. Salary £170 per annum, with board, apartments, 
laundry, attendance, Ac. 

Tottenham Urban District Council.— Medical Officer of Health and 
School Medical Officer. Salary £600 per annum. 

Truro, Royal Cornwall Infirmary.— House Surgeon, unmarried. 
Salary £100 per annum, with rooms, board, and washing. 

VEntnor, Royal National Hospital for Consumption and Diseases 
of the Chest on the Separate Principle.— Assistant Resident 
Medical Officer, unmarried. Salary £100 per annum, with board, 
lodging, Ac. 

Warwick County Asylum.— Second Assistant Medical Officer, un¬ 
married. Salary £175 per annum, with board, apartments, and 
laundry. 

Western Ophthalmic Hospital, Marylebone-road, W.— Clinical 
Assistants. 

West London Hospital, Hammersmith-road, W.—Surgeoa. 

Worcester County and City Asylum, Powick.—Junior Assistant 
Medical Officer, unmarried. Salary £160 per annum, with board, 
apartments, washing, and attendance. 

Tore, Hospital for the Insane, Bootham Park.—Resident Medical 
Superintendent. _ 

The Chief Inspector of Factories, Home Office, London, S.W., gives 
notice of a vacancy as Certifying Surgeon under the Factory and 
Workshop Acts at Swanscombe, m the oounty of Kent. 


14- HJaniagts, anir geatjjs. 


BIRTHS. 

Bait. —On Sept. 30th, at" Woodstock,” Lyndhurst-gardens, Hampstead, 
N.W., the wife of Major J. W. P. Halt, I.M.8., of a daughter. 
Vosper. —On Sept. 25th, at Regent's Park-road, N.W., the wife of Percy 
Vosper, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.R, of a daughter. 

WAG*.—On Sept. 27th, at Walcote, Winchester, the wife of Cyril Wace, 
F.R.C.S., of a son. 

Wilson.— On Sept. 27th, at College-cresoent, Fitrjohn’s-uvenue, N.W., 
the wife of J. Clark Wilson, JO)., M.R.C.P., of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

Green—Cowan.— On Oct. 1st, at St. Peter’s, Brockley, by the Rev. 
C. H. Grundy, Vicar, Charles David Green, M.D.Lond., F.R.C.S. 
Eng., of Romford, to Gertrude, youngest daughter of Demetrius 
ana Louisa Cowan, of Wick ham-road, Brockley. 

Lma-Wilson—Lutman. —On Sept. 30th, at the Church of St. John 
Baptist, Pinner, by the father of the bridegroom, Basil H. C. 
Lea-Wilson, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., to Muriel, daughter of Mrs. 
Lutman, of Pinner Wood House, Pinner. 

Woodwark—Robinson.—O n Sept. 26th, at St. Peter’s, Oranley-gardens, 
Arthur Stanley Woodwark, M.B., M.R.C.P., to Hilda Mary, 
youngest daughter of R. A. Robinson, D.L., J.P., and Mrs. 
Robinson, Putney. _ 


DEATHS. 

Bllis. —On Sept. 30th, at Leavesden, Weybridge, Inspector-General Sir 
Herbert Mackay Bills, R.N., K.C.B., F.R.C.S., LL.D., J.P., 
Carnarvonshire, Honorary Physician to King Bdward VII. and 
King George, Director-General of Navy, 1904-08, aged 61 years. 

Parsons.— On Oct. 2nd, Louisa Anne, wife of H. Franklin Parsons, 
M.D., of Croydon, aged 66 years. 

Woaxes.— On Sept. 30th, at Belvoir, Fareham, Edward Woakes, M.D., 
late of Harley-street, aged 75 years. 


If'B.—A fie of 6$. U charged for the insertion of Notion Of JNrthe , 
Marriage*, and Deaths, 


lUtes, Sjiorf Cmmttents, an& ^nsfoers 
fa Corrganknts. 

THE ETHICS OF SPAS. 

One turns from the perusal of a modern pamphlet, such as Dr. 
Gustave Monod’s 44 Treatment of Gastro-hepatic Dyspepsia at Vichy, 
Carlsbad, and Cheltenham,” which is one of the latest scientific 
accounts of well-known spas, to that old notorious work, 4, The New 
Bath Guide,” and at once one is forced to the conclusion that the 
genius of pump and spring has changed immeasurably since 
the days of our ancestors. The old genius might hare been 
personified as a hussy, a ribald, painted, gaming baggage. Bhe 
dealt in dice, in dubious flirtations, and in therapeutics closely 
akin to quackery. Her modern representative is continent, 
methodical, and medical. Cures in the eighteenth century, if 
cures they were, were effected by the frantic and rackety 
change of regimen which for a quiet man a visit to 44 the bath ” too 
often involved. A modem cure, on the other hand, depends for Its 
efficacy on a change from a life presumably luxurious and over¬ 
excited to one of early rising, regulated diet, and a sober and virtuous 
course of existence. 

There were medical men in numbers at the ancient spas certainly, 
but they were often as much persons of frivolity and fashion as their 
patients. Thus Anstey, author of the 44 New Bath Guide” (edit. 6, 
1768), in describing a 44 consultation,” makes all the physicians talk 
politics 

44 Good doctor, I’m yours—’tis a fine day for walking— 

Sad news in the papers—G—d knows who’s to blame— 

The colonies seem to be all in a flame— 

This Stamp Act no doubt might be good for the Crown, 

But I fear ’tis a pill that will never go down. 

What can Portugal mean ?—Is she going to stir up 
Convulsions and heats in the bowels of Europe ? 

Twill be fatal if England relapses again,” 

And so forth. The patient protests 

Ye’ve a great deal of practice as far as I find, 

But since y'ere come hither, do pray be so kind 
To write me down something that’s good for the wind.” 

And after more politics they declare:— 

44 This case, which at first was a looseness, 

Is become a Tenesmus, and all we can do 
Is to give him a gentle cathartic or two; 

S rst get off the phlegm that adheres to the pllcc, 
ten throw in a medicine that’s pretty and spioey;— 

A peppermint draught-,—or a—Come, let’s begone, 

We’ve another bad case to consider at one. 
***** 

So thus they brush’d off, each his cane at hi* nose.’* 

The drugs now sent in were thrown out of window, and the pMfont, 
with the ladies of his party, proceeded to feast on a 44 defy” to the 
tunes of a piper hired for the occasion. Their guests were a gallant 
captain and a convivial methodlst parson, Who forced Mr. Simkin 
Barnard to throw regimen to the winds. 

The swelled stomach, of which he chiefly complained, is paralleled 
by Dr. Monod’s delightfully dry reference to simple congestion of 
the liver, a condition, he has observed, 44 commoner among English 
patients than among any other.” He writes, of course, from the 
point of view of a Frenchman, M.D. of Paris, though he Indites 
excellent English and has recently obtained the qualification of the 
two London Colleges. 

Spas in many parts of England and France first became fashion¬ 
able under the Romans, though they may have been known to the 
ancient Celts in both countries. An element of mystery mod magic 
was from the first connected with them, and seems, here and there, 
to haunt them still. Dr. Monod puts the matter well when he refers 
to 44 that impalpable quantity (the neseio quid divinum of hydro¬ 
logists) which gives to natural mineral waters their life and their 
unique merit.” But, as becomes a scientific man, ho continues: 44 To 
offer a more prosaic conjecture, these qualities may be due to 
minimal quantities of the other salts in solution, to continuous 
synthesis, as described by Gautier, to radio-activity, or to some 
kindred property to be discovered by the Curies of the future.** 

THE TREATMENT OF RECURRENT HEADACHE. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir,—I should be glad If any of your readers could make naeful 
suggestions for the treatment of a lady suffering from severe recurrent 
headaches, or give examples of parallel cases. 

The lady, who has done a great deal of close literary work, began to 
suffer about 13 years ago with what were supposed to be attacks of 
influenza. That is, as I understand, she had severe headaches, some 
fever, and resulting debility. When she came under itay earn ft* years 
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ago she was having very severe headaches, associated with menstrual 
conditions, and lasting from five to eight days. They were so severe 
that for the whole of the time she took almost no food and could 
not bear to raise her head from her pillow. The only treatment which 
had been effective was the hypodermic use of morphia, and up to 
the present nothing better has been found than a combination of 
morphia and hyoscine given subcutaneously* twice a day for five or more 
days. 

The headaches begin frontally, but soon become an almost unbearable 
pressure on the top of the head, and she dislikes having her head 
touched. They are not associated with the eye phenomena which 
accompany migraine, and the use of glasses for her myopia and astigma¬ 
tism has not apparently had any relieving effect. After some months 
of hesitation the uterus, which contained a largo fibroid, and annexa 
were removed, but no change in the character of the headaches 
followed, though the monthly regularity was dentroy*cd, and she has 
both gone several months without a headache and had series of head, 
aches with but little interval. There is no paralysis or localising 
symptoms pointing to brain trouble, the teeth have been carefully 
attended to, and though there is some bridge work in her mouth, the 
headaches began before any bridge work was undertaken. She has had 
one attack of severe stomatitis, and has had some pleurisy and prolonged 
neurltic pains in the right arm. She has suffered both from chronic con¬ 
stipation and from a tendency to diarrhoea, and has of late rarely* been 
iree from some abdominal pain which is mostly close to the navel on its 
left side, and which does not seem to be directly affected by the nature 
of the food. She feels sick during the headaches, and usually vomits 
after some of the injections. Several diets have been tried, but there 
has been no improvement, and in the absence of certainty about the 
cause it is possible that the drugs and treatment tried may have been 
too rapidly changed. The rise of temperature during the headache is 
usually to 99*5° F., or occasionally to as high as 101°. Tuberculin has 
been given, but six doses did not seem to produce any beneficial effect. 

The ty*pe of headache is undoubtedly rare, though it does not seem to 
be unknow n to specialists, and perhaps some practitioner’s success in a 
similar case might induce him to give me the benefit of his experience. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Sept, 22nd, 1912. Cantab. 

SMALL-POX AND LEPROSY IN BASUTOLAND. 

The British Resident Commissioner In Basutoland, in his report for the 
year ending March 31st, 1912, states that the census taken in 1911 
snows the total population of the territory to be 404,507, Including 
1396 Europeans or whites. Small-pox broke out in September, 1911, 
in the Mohale's Hoek district, but the outbreak was slight and soon 
stamped out. In January and February, 1912, however, further out¬ 
breaks of the disease were reported in the Mafeteng and Mohale’s 
Hoek districts, and at the date of this report (July, 1912) there were 
SI cases iu the former and 309 cases in the latter district. Most 
of the cases were of a mild type, and the rapid spread of the 
disease was due to the difficulties which were experienced in 
maintaining a strict quarantine over villages where cases were 
reported and to the Indifference to vaccination which at one 
time was manifested among certain sections of the people 
in the Mohale's Hoek district. The difficulty of maintaining 
quarantine was met by invoking the aid of the paramount chief, and 
the Indifference to vaccination was overcome by placing in 
quarantine all villages Inhabited by persons who refused vaccination, 
as well as those villages that contained actual cases of small-pox. 
This temporary refusal of some of the people tr> submit to vaccination 
wts no doubt largely due to a feeling of security which a prolonged 
absence of any considerable outbreak of the disease in the territory 
had engendered, and when measures were taken, as stated, the 
difficulty at once disappeared, and some 41,703 people were vaccinated 
In the Mohale’s Hoek district, which is thought to be now fairly well 
protected. The total number of people vaccinated and revaccinated 
in the territory during the period under review was 182,820. 

The number of in-patients treated at the Government hospitals and 
•dispensaries during the year was 1674 and that of out-patients 36,264. 
A new dispensary is being built at Qacha's Nek. Some progress has 
been made in connexion with the establishment of a leper settlement 
near Maseru. A suitable site has been selected, and authority for the 
necessary expenditure will shortly be applied for. It is only natural 
that an undertaking of such magnitude takes a considerable time to 
•complete, and this will be more apparent when it is realised that It is 
Intended to provide accommodation for approximately 700 lepers. It 
Is hoped, however, that a year or 18 months will see the settlement 
fairly well established. 

THE MAYOR OF HOLBORN*S BABY SHOW. 

Pa rttcttlabs have reached us of the successful baby show which was 
held this week at the Holbom borough council offices under the 
auspices of the mayor and the medical officer of health. On 
Wednesday afternoon, so we learn, 60 of the best babies in Holbom, 
choeen from 250 candidates, came up for competition. The judges 
• were two medical women, who were strictly charged to show no 
favour to any baby on account of mere prettinesss. the special points 
to be taken into consideration being age, size, weight, general fitness, 


and cleanliness. It was laid down as a condition of entry that all 
competitors should be suitably attired In long-sleeved gowns. 
Every baby who reached the standard sot by the medical officer 
of health received a prize of baby clothes, presented in person 
by the mayoress, and even those who failed had a good view 
of the mayor in his chain and robes. Signed certificates were 
also provided for the prize-winners, and the mothers were 
given tea. In former years we have written strongly against the 
holding of baby shows at which bulk and weight w*ere the sole 
standard of merit, and w*e are glad to see that the mischievous “ fat 
baby competitions" which we condemned are now a thing of the 
past. At the Hoi born baby show* neither corpulence nor facial beauty 
was allowed to sway the judges’verdict, and the prizes were awarded 
for general physique and fitness, and for the other signs of maternal 
care and efficiency. We are also pleased to note that 50 out of the 
60 selected candidates were breast-fed. Nine years ago we expressed 
the opinion that properly conducted baby shows might be made 
valuable instruments for educating the public in the best means of 
rearing babies and of securing their normal physical development. 
It is now possible to say that well-managed baby shows have a 
definite place in the campaign against infant mortality. 

FORCIBLE FEEDING. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir,—I must confess I consider Dr. Merder’s parody of the forcible 
feeding report distinctly humorous. Will he not now give us another 
amusing skit—say, on the alleged pains of childbirth? It is not an 
unkind subject for jest, as we have no real reason to suppose the 
women suffer. True, they saj* so, but that Is probably due to a desire 
on the part of the hysterical sex to w ork on the feelings of the medical 
profession, no member of whom—until recently—could check their 
statements by having passed through a similar experience. Moreover, 
at such a time many women appear to lose mental balance, so, again, 
w*hy should we believe their report ? True, the appearance of the 
women sometimes gives credibility to their tale, but that, too, may 
just be due to severe muscular exertion. On the face of it, the 
process is a natural one, and therefore most unlikely to cause suffering; 
and, besides, one does meet a mother occasionally honest enough to say 
very little pain is involved. 

I must also take the opportune* of offering Dr. Mercier my thanks 
for having afforded at least one explanation of the extraordinary 
rapidity with which medical women have been received into public 
favour. Curious as it may seem to the ordinary w*ell-balanced, thick- 
skinned person, there are people w ho would hesitate to place themselves 
medically in the hands of a suspect sex, a distinguished member of whom 
can be allowed by other members openly to make merry over the 
sufferings of patients and to enhanoe his reputation for a pretty wit at 
their expense. I am. Sir, yours faithfully, 

Hampstead, N.W., Sept. 28th, 1912. H. D. Hanson. 

ICEBERG LOCALISATION. 

Dr. Myer Coplans, whose experiments on iceberg localisation, carried 
out with the cooperation of the Canadian and United States Govern¬ 
ments on the Royal Edward , have proved successful, is the bacterio¬ 
logist to the city of Leeds, and is demonstrator of pathology in the 
University. The apparatus used by Dr. CoplanB is designed to detect 
variations in the electrical conductivity of sea water caused by the 
presence of icebergs at a distance. The method, we learn, arose out 
of some bacteriological investigations in which Dr. Coplans was 
noting the effect of passing electrical currents on serum reactions. 

Communications not noticed in our present Issue will receive attention 
In our next. _ 

A DIARY OF CONGRESSES. 

The following Congresses, Conferences, and Exhibitions are announced 
tor 1912:— 

May to October (London, Earl's Court).—Shakespeare’s England. 

Oct. 3rd-8th (Prague).—Sixth International Congress of Radiology 
and Medical Blectrology. 

„ 8th-22nd (Rome).—International Congress on the History 
of Art. 

„ 9th-12th (New York).—Electrical Exposition and Automobile 
Show. 

„ 10th-12th (Paris).—Sixteenth Session of the French Associa¬ 
tion of Urology. 

„ 10th-13th (Meran).—Seventh Austrian Congress of Balneologists. 

„ 13th-16th (Paris).—Thirteenth French Congress of Medicine. 

„ 17th-23rd (Paris).—First International Congress of Comparative 
Pathology. 

„ 24th-27th (Rome).—Fourth International Congress of Physical 
Education. 

M 29th-Nov. 2nd (London, Royal Horticultural Hall).—Twenty- 
third Universal Cookery and Food Exhibition. 

In 1913:- 

(Easter week) (Berlin).—Fourth International Congress for Physio¬ 
therapy. 

April 26th (Ghent) (opens).—International Exhibition. 
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Aug. 6th-12th.—(London).—Seventeenth International Congress of 
Medicine. 

Sept. 2nd-6th (Groningen).—International Physiological Congress. 

„ 22nd-28th (Milan).—Fourteenth International Anti-alcoholic 

Congress 

September (Birmingham).—British Association. 

(London).—Historical Medical Exhibition. (Organised by Mr. 
Henry S. Wellcome.) 

(London).—International Historical Congress. 

(Chicago).—Congress of the International Association of Befri- 
goration. 

(Washington).—Congress of American Physicians and Surgeons. 

(Paris).—Congress of Physical Education. 

(Paris).—Congress of the Royals Institute of Public Health. 

(Buffalo).—Fourth International Congress of School Hygiene. 

In 1914:— 

(Vienna).—Third International Congress for Professional Diseases. 

(Auckland, N.Z.).—Australasian Medical Congress. 

(St. Petersburg).—Third MendcleefT Congress of Pure and Applied 
Chemistry and PhyBics. 

(Washington, D.C.).—International Congress of Americanists. 

(London).—International Dental Congress. 

(Paris).—Fourth International Medical Congress on Industrial 
Accidents. 


Ptbital Jjiarn for % ensuing ISteek. 

SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF MEDICINE, 1, Wimpole-Btreet, W. 

Tuesday. 

Surgical Section (Hon. Secretaries—James Berry, J. Murray): 
at 5.30 p.m. 

Papers: 

Mr. Albert J. Walton: Injury of the Semilunar Cartilages. 

Mr. Albert M. Martin (Newcastle): A Personal Experience of 
449 Cases of Injuries to the Semilunar Cartilages. 

Mr. Robert Jones (Liverpool) and Mr. McAdam Ecclos will take 
part in the debate. 

Thursday. 

Obstetrical and Gynaecological Section (Hon. Secretaries— 
W. W. H. Tate, T. W. Eden): at 8 P.M. 

Cases and Specimens: 

Dr. Maxwell: (1) Case of Eclampsia treated by Caesarean 
Section ; (2) Hiematooolpoe, with Remarks on the Structure 
of the Vaginal Wall. 

Dr. Henry Briggs (Liverpool): (1) Case of Hydatid Mole; 
(2) Post-operative Adenomatous Polyp in Vaginal Cicatrix 
10 months after complete Extirpation of Uterus and 
Appendages. 

Paper: 

Dr. Thomas Wilson (Birmingham): Gelatinous Glandular Cysts 
and the so-called Pseudomyxoma of the Peritoneum. 

Friday. 

SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING OF FELLOWS at 4.45 p.m. 

(1) To Ballot for the following Candidates for Fellowship : 
Rachel Nathaniel Cohen, M.B., F.R.C.S.I.; William Edwin 
Haigh, F.R.C.S.; Gerald Herbert Johnston, L.R.C.P., L.R.C.S.; 
Stephen George Longworth.L.R.C.P.; William Love, F.R.C.S.I.; 
Robert Barclay Ness, M.B., C.M.; Raymond Broadley Etherington 
Smith, M.B., B.C., F.R.C.S.; James Greig Soutar, M.B., 
C.M.Ed.; Frank Pearce Sturm. M.Ch., M.B.; Margaret Grace 
Thackrah, M.B., B.S.; Richard Thome Thome, M.D., B.S. 

(2) To consider a Resolution, proposed by the Council, with 
regard to the naming of rooms in the new House. 

Clinical Section (Hon. Secretaries—Charles |H. Fkgge, W. 
Essex Wynter): at 8.30 p.m. 

Cases: 

Dr. A. M. Gossage : Coarctation of the Aorta. 

Dr. H. Morriston Davies: Arterio-venous Anastomosis for 
Gangrene. 

Dr. W. P. Herrlngham: Unusual Rashes in Two Brothers. 

Dr. F. Parkes Weber: (1) Multiple Calcification in Subcutaneous 
Tissue ; (2) Giant Urticaria of Five Years’ Duration. 


SOCIETY FOB THE 8TUDY OF INEBRIETY, Rooms of the Medical 
Society of London, 11, Chandos-street, Cavendish-square, W. 
Tuesday.—3.30 p.m., Council Meeting. 4 p.m., Discussion on 
Alcoholism and Tuberculosis (opened by Dr. H. Rhodes). 

UNITED SERVICES MEDICAL SOCIETY, Royal Army Medical 
College, Grosvenorroad, S.W. 

Wednesday.—5 p.m., Fleet-Surgeon Bassett-Smith, C.B., B.N.: 
Presidential Address.—Captain Sylvester-Bradley, R.A.M.C.: 
Disposal of the Sick from a Territorial Force, 

HUNTERIAN SOCIETY, London Institution, Finsbury-circus, E.C. 
Wednesday.— 8.30 p.m., Council Meeting. 9 p.m.. Dr. F. Taylor: 
Sleepiness 

NORTH-EAST LONDON CLINICAL SOCIETY, Prince of Wales's 
Hospital, Tottenham, N. 

Thursday.— 4.15 p.m.. Sir J. Rose Bradford: Science and the 
Practice of Medicine. (Opening Address.) 


LECTURES, ADDRESSES, DEMONSTRATIONS. Ac. 

MEDICAL GRADUATES' COLLEGE AND POLYCLINIC, 22, 
Chenies-street, W.C. 

Monday. — 4 p.m., Dr. J. Galloway: Clinique (Skin). 5.15 p.m., 
Lecture :—Dr. T. Hyslop: Cerebral Congestion. 

Tuesday.— 4 p.m., Dr. P. Stewart: Clinique (Medical). 5.15 p.m., 

. Lecture :—Dr. M. Leslie: Peri-bronchial Tuberculosis. 
Wednesday.—4 p.m., Mr. R. P. Rowlands: Clinique (Surgical). 

6.15 p.m., Lecture:—Dr. O. Griinbauin: The Treatment of 
Haemoptysis. 

Thursday.— 4 p.m., Dr. F. J. Poynton : Clinique (Medical) 5.15 p.m.. 
Lecture:—Sir George H. Savage: Mental Defectives and 
Legislation. 

Friday. —4 p.m., Mr. R. E. Bickerton : Clinique (Bye.) 

P08T-GRADUATE COLLEGE, West London Hospital, Hammersmith- 
road, W. 

Monday.— 10 a.m., Dr. Simeon: Diseases of Women. 2 p.m.. Medical 
and Surelcal Clinics. X Rays. Operations. 2.30 p.m., Mr. 
Dunn : Diseases of the Eye. 

Tuesday. —10 a.m., Dr. Robinson: Gynaecological Operations. 

2 p.m., Medical and Surgical Clinics. X Hays, Operations. 
Dr. Davis: Diseases of the Throat, Nose, and Ear. 2.30 P.M., 
Dr. Abraham : Diseases of the Skin. 

Wednesday.—10 a.m., Dr. Saunders: Diseases of Children. Dr. 
Davis: Operations of the Throat, Nose, and Ear. 2 P.M., 
Medical and Surgical Clinics. X Rays. Operations. Mr. Bishop 
Harman: Diseases of the Eye. Dr. Simson : Diseases of Women. 
Thursday.— 2 p.m., Medical and Surgical Clinics. X Rays. Opera¬ 
tions. 2.30 p.m., Mr. Dunn : Diseases of the Eye. 

Friday.— 10 a.m.. Dr. Robinson : Gynaecological Operations. 2 P.M., 
Medical and Surgical Clinics. X Rays. Operations. Dr. Davis: 
Diseases of the Throat, Nose, and Ear. 2.30 p.m., Dr. Abraham: 
Diseases of the Skin. 

Saturday.—10 a.m., Dr. Saunders: Diseases of Children. Dr. 
Davis : Operations of the Throat, Nose, and Ear. Mr. Bishop 
Hannan : Diseases of the Eye. 2 p.m., Medical and Surgical 
Clinics. X Rays. Operations. 

LONDON SCHOOL OF CLINICAL MEDICINE, Dreadnought 
Hospital, Greenwich. 

Monday.— Out-patient Demonstrations:—10 a.m. Dr. G. Holmes : 
Medical. Mr. H. Curtis: Surgical. 12 noon, Mr. G. N. Biggs : 
Throat, Nose, and Ear.-2.15 p.m., Mr. W. Turner: Surgery. 

3 p.m., Mr. W. Turner: Operations. 3.15 P.M., Sir Dyce 
Duckworth: Medicine. 4.15 p.m., Mr. R. Lake: Ear and Throat. 

Tuesday.— Out-patient Demonstrations:—10 a.m.. Dr. C. Singer: 
Medical. Mr. A. J. Walton: Surgical. 12 noon, Dr. H. 
MacCorinac: Skin.-2 p.m., Mr. L. McGavln: Operations. 

2.15 p.m., Mr. R. Carling: Surgery. 3.15 p.m., Dr. G. Rankin: 
Medicine. 4.15 p.m.. Sir M. Morris: Skin Clinique (alternate 
Tuesdays). 

Wednesday.— Out-patient Demonstrations : 10 a.m., Dr. F. Long- 
mead : Medical. Mr. P. Cole: Surgical. 11 a.m., Mr. R. E. 

Bickerton : Eye.-2 p.m., Mr. L. V. Cargill or Mr. Choyce: 

Operations. 2.15 p.m.. Dr. F. Taylor: Medicine. 3.15 P.M., 
Mr. Cargill: Eye Clinique. 4.30 p.m., Mr. C. C. Choyce: 
Surgery. 

Thursday.— Out-patient Demonstrations:—10 a.m., Dr. G. Holmes : 
Medical. Mr. H. Curtis: Surgical. 12 noon, Mr. G. N. Biggs: 

Throat, Nose, and Ear.-2 p.m., Mr. R. Carling or MrrW. 

Turner: Operations. 3.15 p.m., Dr. R. Wells : Medicine. 
Friday. —Out-patient Demonstrations;—10 A.M., Dr. C. Singer: 
Medical. Mr. A. J. Walton: Surgical. 12 noon. Dr. H. 

MacCormac : Skin.-2 p.m., Mr. L. McGavln : Operations. 

2.15 p.m.. Sir John Rose Bradford ; Medicine. 3.15 p.m., Mr. 
L. McGavin : Surgery. 

Saturday.— Out-patient Demonstrations: 10 a.m.. Dr. F. Langmead: 
Medical. Mr. P. Cole : Surgical. 11 A.M., Mr. R. E. Bickerton: 

Eye.-10 a.m.. Dr. W. Steuart: Radiography. 11 A.M., Dr. 

A. Davies : Pathological Demonstration. 

HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN, Great Ormond-street, W.C. 
Special Post-Graduate Course in the Disease of Children (illustrated 
by cases, skiagrams, specimens, and operations):— 

Monday.— 9 a.m. to 10 a.m. , Mr. Addison : Acute and Chronic Inflam¬ 
matory Diseases of Bone (Lecture Room). 10 a.m. to 11 A.M., 
Dr. R. Hutchison: Rickets (Lecture Room). 3 p.m. to4.30 P.M., 
Dr. Nabarro: The Value of the Examination of the Blood 

g *athological Laboratory and Lecture Room). 5 p.m. to 6 P.M,, 
r. H. Thursfield: The Diagnosis of Pulmonary Tuberculosis 
In Children of School Age (concluded) (Lecture Room). 
Tuesday*.— 9 a.m. to 10 a.m.. Dr. G. F. Still: The Significance of 
Coughs (Lecture Room). 10 a.m. to 11.30 a.m., Mr. A. Lane: 
The Operative Treatment of Fractures (Operation Theatre). 
4 p.m. to 5 p.m.. Dr. F. E. Batten: Diagnosis of Nervous Diseases 
in Children, with Special Reference to Poliomyelitis, Meningitis, 
and Cerebellar Tumour (concluded) (Lecture Room). 
Wednesday.— 9 a.m. to 10 am., Mr. T. Gray: Acute Peritoneal 
Infections (Lecture Room). 11.30 a.m. to 12.30 p.m., Mr. Fair- 
bank : Spinal Curvature (Lecture Room). 2 p.m. to 4 p.m., 
Dr. A. E. Garrod : Demonstration of Selected Cases (Alexandra 
Ward). 5 p.m. to 6 p.m., Dr. F. J. Poynton: Rheumatism in 
Childhood (Lecture Room). 

Thursday'.— 9 a.m. to 10.30 a.m., Mr. Addison: Appendicitis (Lecture 
Room). 2 p.m. to 3 45 p.m., Mr. G. Waugh: Practical Demon¬ 
stration of Enucleation of Tonsils (Operation Theatre of Out¬ 
patient Department). 4 p.m. to 5 p.m., Dr. R. Hutchison: 
infantile Scurvy (Lecture Room). 5.15 p.m. to 6.15 p.m.. Dr. P. J. 
Poynton: Rheumatism in Childhood (concluded) (Lecture 
Room). 

Friday.— 9 a.m. to 10.30 a.m., Mr. A. Lane: The Operative Treat¬ 
ment of Fractures (Operation Theatre). 10 a.m. to 11 a.m.. Dr. 
B. Hutchison : The Feeding of Infants (Lecture Room). 3 p.m. 
to 4 p.m., Mr. G. Waugh: Abdominal Pain (Lecture Room). 
4.30 p.m. to 6 p.m., Mr. Addison • Demonstration of Cases and 
Skiagrams Illustrating the Treatment of Diseases of Bone 
(Lecture Boom). 
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Saturday. —9.30 a.m. to 10.30 a.m., Dr. W. S. Column: Congenital 
Heart- Diseases, with Special Reference to Prognosis (Lecture 
Room). 11 a.m. to 12.30 p.m., Dr. Nabarro: The Value of Lumbar 
Puncture in the Diagnosis of Nervous Diseases in Children 
(Pathological Laboratory and Lecture K 00111 ). 

NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC, 
Queen-square, Bloomsbury, W.C. 

Tuesday. —3.30 p.m., Clinical Lecture:—Dr. J. Collier: Bulbar 
Paralysis. 

Friday.— 3.30 p.m., Clinical Lecture:—Dr. J. Collier: Cerebral 
Diplegia. 

*T. JOHN'S HOSPITAL FOE DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 49, Leiccster- 
square, W.C. 

Thursday. —6 p.m.. Dr. M. Dockrell: Essentials, Clinical and Patho¬ 
logical, to the Diagnosis of Diseases of the Skin. 

QUEEN’S HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN, Board Room of the Hospital, 
Hackney-road, N.E. 

Wednesday. —4 p.m., Lecture:—Dr. R. W. A. Salmond: Differences 
in the Radiography of Children compared with Adults. 

ANCOATS HOSPITAL, Manchester. 

Thursday*.— 4.1S p.m., Dr. C. H. Melland: Heart Disease, Some 
Recent Developments. (Post-Graduate Clinic.) 


OPERATIONS. 

METROPOLITAN HOSPITALS. 

MONDAY (7th).— London (2 p.m.), St. Bartholomew’s (1.30 p.m.), St. 
Thomas's (3.30 p.m.), St. George’s (2 p.m.), St. Mary’s (2.30 p.m.), 
Middlesex (1.30 p.m.), Westminster (2 p.m.), Chelsea (2 P.M.), 
Samaritan (Gynaecological, by Physicians, 2 p.m.), Soho-squarc 
(2 p.m.), Gt. Northern Central (2.30 p.m.). West London (2.30 p.m.), 
London Throat (9.30 a.m.), Royal Free (2 p.m.), Guy’s (1.30 p.m.). 
Children, Gt. Ormond-street (9 a.m.,), St. Mark’s (2.30 p.m.), Central 
Lo ndon Throat and Ear (Minor, 9 a.m., Major, 2 p.m.). 

TUE8DAY (8th). —London (2 p.m.), St. Bartholomew's (1.30 p.m.), St. 
Thomas’s (3.30 p.m.), Guy’s (1.30 p.m.), Middlesex (1.30 p.m.), West¬ 
minster (2 p.m.). West London (2.30 p.m.). University College 
(2 p.m.). St. George’s (1 p.m.), St. Man’s (1 p.m.), St. Mark’s 
(2.30 p.m.), Cancer (2 p.m.). Metropolitan (2.30 P.M.). London Throat 
(9.30 a.m.), Samaritan (9.30 a.m. and 2.30 p.m.). Throat, Golden- 
square (9.30 a.m.), Soho-square (2 p.m.), Chelsea (2 p.m.), Children, 
Gt. Ormond-street (9 a.m. and 2 p.m.), Tottenham (2.30 p.m.), 
Central London Throat and Ear (Minor, 9 A.M., Major, 2 p.m.), 
Roya l National Orthop<Tdie (9.30 a.m. and 4 p.m.). 

WEDNESDAY (9th). —St. Bartholomew's (1.30 p.m.), University College 
(2 p.m.), Royal Free (2 p.m.), Middlesex (1.30 p.m.). Charing Cross 


Central (2.30 p.m.), Westminster (2 p.m.), Metropolitan (2.30 P.M.j, 
London Throat (9.30 a.m.), Cancer (2 P.M.), Throat, Golden-square 

g .30 a.m.). Guys (1.30 p.m.), Royal Ear (2 p.m.), Children, Gt. 

rmond-street (9.30 a.m.. Dental, 2 p.m.), Tottenham (Ophthalmic, 
2.30 p.m.). West London (2.30 p.m.), Central London Throat and 
Ba r (Minor, 9 a.m., Major, 2 p.m.). 

THURSDAY (10th).— St. Bartholomew's (1.30 p.m.), St. Thomas’s 
(3.30 p.m.). University College (2 p.m.). Charing Cross (3 p.m.), St. 
George's (1 P.M.), London (2 p.m.), King’s College (2 p.m.), Middlesex 
(1.30 p.m.), St. Mary’s (2.30 p.m.), Soho-square (2 p.m.), North-West 
London (2 p.m.L Gt. Northern Central (Gynaecological, 2.30 p.m.), 
Metropolitan (2.30 p.m.), London Throat (9.30 a.m.), Samaritan 
(9.30 a.m. and 2.30 p.m.), Throat, Golden-square (9.30 a.m.), Guy's 
(1.30 p.m.). Royal National Orthopaedic (9 a.m. and 3.30 p.m.), Royal 
Ear (2 p.m.), Children, Gt. Ormond-street (9 a.m. and 2 P.M. 
Aural and Ophthalmic), Tottenham (Gynaecological, 2.30 p.m.). West 
London (2.30 p.m.), Central London Throat and Bar (Minor, 9 a.m., 
Major. 2 p.m). 

FRIDAY (11th).— London (2 p.m.), 8t. Bartholomew’s (1.30 P.M.), St. 
Thomas s (3.30 p.m.), Guy’s (1.30 p.m.), Middlesex (1.30 p.m.), Charing 
Cross (3 p.m.), St. George’s (1 p.m.), King s College (2 p.m.), St. Mary's 
<2 p.m.), Ophthalmic (10 a.m.). Cancer (2 p.m.), Chelsea (2 p.m.), Gt. 
Northern Central (2.30 p.m.). West London (2.30 p.m.), London 
Throat (9.30 a.m.), Samaritan (9.30 a.m. and 2.30 p.m.), Throat, 
Golden-square (9.30 a.m.). Royal National Orthopaedic (3.30 p.m.), 
Boho-square (2 p.m.). Children, Gt. Ormond-street (9 a.m. and 
2 p.m.), Tottenham (2.30 p.m.), St. Peter s (2 p.m.), Central London 
Thr oat and Ear (Minor, 9 A.M., Major, 2 p.m.). 

SATURDAY (12th).— Royal Free (9 a.m.), London (2 p.m.), Middlesex 
(1.30 p.m.), St. Thomas’s (2 p.m.), University College (9.15 a.m.). 
Charing Cross (2 p.m.), St. George's (1 p.m.), St. Mary’s (10 a.m.), 
Throat. Golden-square (9.30 a.m.), Guy s (1.30 p.m.). Children, Gt. 
Ormond-street (9.30 A.M.), West London (2.30 P.M.). 

At the Royal Eye (2 p.m.), the Royal London Ophthalmic (10 A.M.) 
the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic (1.30 p.m.), and the Central London 
Ophthalmic (2 p.m.) Hospitals operations are performed daily. At the 
Western Ophthalmic Hospital operations are performed on Monday. 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday at 2 p.m., and on Wednesday and 
Saturday at 10 a.m. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

It is most important that commuuicatious relating to the 
Editorial business of The Lancet should be addressed 
exclusively “To the Editor.” and not in any case to any 
gentleman who may be supposed to be Connected with the 
Editorial Staff. It is urgently necessary that attention should 
be given to this notice. _ 

It is especially requested that early intelligence of local events 
having a medical interest , or which it is desirable to bring 
lender the notioe of the profession, may be sent direct to 
this office. 


Lectures, original articles, and reports should be written on 
one side of the paper only, and when accompanied 

BY BLOCKS IT IS REQUESTED THAT THE NAME OF THE 
AUTHOR, AND IF POSSIBLE OF THE ARTICLE, SHOULD 
BE WRITTEN ON THE BLOCKS TO FACILITATE IDENTI¬ 
FICATION. 

Letters, whether intended for insertion or for private informa¬ 
tion, must he authenticated by the names and addresses of 
their writers—not necessarily for publication. 

We cannot prescribe or recommend practitioners. 

Local papers containing reports or news paragraphs should be 
marked and addressed “ To the Sub-Editor" 

Letters relating to the publication, sale, and advertising 
departments of The Lancet should be addressed “ To the 
Manager." 

We cannot undertake to return MSS. not used. 


MANAGER’S NOTICES. 

TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Will Subscribers please note that only those subscriptions 
which are sent direct to the Proprietors of The Lancet at 
their Offices, 423, Strand, London, W.C., are dealt with by 
them ? Subscriptions paid to London or to local newsagent* 
(with none of whom have the Proprietors any connexion what¬ 
ever) do not reach The Lancet Offices, and consequently 
inquiries concerning missing copies, &c., should be sent to 
the Agent to whom the subscription is paid, and not te 
The Lancet Offices. 

Subscribers, by sending their subscriptions direct to 
The Lancet Offices, will insure regularity in the despatch 
of their journals and an earlier delivery than the majority of 
Agents are able to effect. 

The Colonial and Foreign Edition (printed on thin 
paper) is published in time to catch the weekly Friday mails 
to all parts of the world. 

The rates of subscription, post free from The Lancet 
Offices, have been reduced, and are now as follows :— 


For the United Kingdom. 

One Year . £110 

Six Months. 0 12 6 

Three Months . 0 6 6 


To thx Colonies and Abroad. 

One Year .£15 0 

Six Months. 0 14 0 

Three Months . 0 7 0 


(The rate for the United Kingdom will apply also to 
Medical Subordinates in India whose rates of pay, including 
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VENTRAL HERNIA. 
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8U1WBOK TO ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, AND JOINT LECTURER OK 
SYSTEMATIC SURGERY IN THE MEDICAL SCHOOL, ETC. 


LECTURE II. i 

Gentlemen, When the subject of ventral hernia was 
last brought fopvard we limited ourselves to the subject of 
prevention of it, and I therefore confined my remarks to 
those hernias of the abdomen which are traumatic in origin 
Traumatic hernias occur in any part of the abdomen, and 
aie usually “ incisional,” resulting from the surgical treat¬ 
ment of some form of intra-abdominal disease. The need 
for prevention of such hernias by the careful planning of 
incisions according to the anatomical peculiarities of the 
abdominal wall was pointed out, whilst emphasis was laid 
upon the dangers which may follow a section of the middle 
line of the abdomen, or of the linea semilunaris. You were 
reminded also that no cut should be made across muscular 
fibres, and that a perfect wall is left when the rectus muscle 
has been temporarily drawn to one side for the purpose of an 
operation. 

The hernias which I wish to speak about to-day are those 
which permit of a more regular classification according to 
their anatomical position, but which vary very much in 
their clinical importance. It would be best to mention 
those which are of minor value first, and afterwards give 
more particular attention to the largest of the groups that 
wifch ^ or in the region of the umbilicus. 
Umbilical herma is not usually included under the term 
ventral, but for this occasion 1 propose to depart from the 
usual classification. 

Divarication op Recti. 

In order to clear the way somewhat, the condition known 
as divarication of the recti must be mentioned. It is not 
properly speaking, a hernia, but is not infrequently spoken of 
by some as if it were a hernia. There is a bulging of the 
middle line of varying width, which may extend from the 
ensiform cartilage to the pubes. You see it in rickety 
children, and frequently in multipart with weakened 
abdominal wall. There is here a photograph illustrating 
this protrusion in a woman with unusual pigmentation of the 
skin. (Fig. 9.) The patient has raised her head and 
shoulders from the bed, so that the abdominal muscles are 
in action. It does not usually call for any special kind of 
treatment, but if it does want attention, all that is neces¬ 
sary is supplied by means of an abdominal belt. Very 
rarely it may be advantageously treated by operation. In 
the rickety child the subject recovers with the improvement 
which follows the recognised treatment for rickets. 

Epigastric Hernia. 

The hernias met with in the middle line usually appear 
above the umbilicus, and are found anywhere between that 
point and the ensiform cartilage. They are rare in women, 
and cause an amount of discomfort out of proportion to their 
siae. A man complains of troublesome neuralgic pain in the 
epigastric region, and on examination of the part a small 
nodule of fat is felt which is fixed in the middle line • 
frequently this is not larger than a pea, but cannot be' 
pushed back into the abdomen. The pain is described as of 
a neuralgic nature, and the patient has much tenderness when 
the spot is touched. There may be more than one of these 
protrusions, which are sometimes mistaken for ordinary fatty 
tumours. In a case recently under my care there were 
three hernias placed closely one above the other. They are 
mostly pieces of the subperitoneal fat which have come 
through a weak spot between the crossing fibres of the linea 
alba. I have met with this form of hernia in boys of about 
10 years of age, and possibly the deficiency is in children 
a congenital one, but it is more likely to form at the time 
when a general deposit of fat is apt to weaken parts which 

1 Lecture I. was publish©! in The Lancet of Oct. 6th, p. 931. 


were originally of sufficient strength. The manner in which 
these epigastric hernias form contradicts most strongly the 
theory that all hernias are due to the presence of pre¬ 
existing pouches or sacs of the peritoneum. 

It seems difficult sometimes to understand why the subject 
of such a protrusion, often not larger than a pea, should 
have so much pain, but it must be remembered that the 
opening is placed in very unyielding tissue, and the neck of 
the protrusion must be tightly nipped. The presence of a 
small balloon-like process of peritoneum inside many of 
these fatty lumps must be remembered if they are subjected 
to operation. Although operation is frequently required to 
relieve the pain, it is not often required for strangulation. 
I can only remember having to operate for strangulation on 
one occasion, and that was in a man of 50 with a history of 
24 hours’ strangulation of small gut. As a rule, it is only 
necessary to ligature the neck of the sac, cut off superfluous 
tissue beyond this, and put in one or two sutures to close 
the opening in the linea alba, which has a somewhat oval 
shape wider from side to side. The sac must be opened to 
see that it is empty before a ligature is put on, and if the 
opening in the linea alba is unusually large, overlapping of 
the edges should be done as in the operation for umbilical 
hernia which we owe to the Mayos. The larger hernias are 
the less painful, and if preferred they may be kept in check 
by a truss. They do not often exceed the size of a chestnut. 
They may contain both intestine and omentum. 

Hernia in Linea Semilunaris, &c. 

Hernia in the linea similunaris, if we except that form 
which is known as the direct inguinal, is very rare. 
Macready, in his treatise on rupture, could only refer to 
23 such protrusions, only nine having been seen at the 
Truss Society in a period of 20 years. He states that it is, 
most frequent on the left side, and below the level of the 
umbilicus after the middle period of life. A m»n aged 
76 years, who applied at St. Thomas’s Hospital three years 
ago for the treatment of a right inguinal hernia, had also a 
protrusion of the size of a walnut at the outer margin of the 
left rectus in a line from the umbilicus to the anterior 
superior spine, and a radical cure was performed for each of 
them. A few months later he came back for symptoms of 
enlarged prostate, and recovered after removal of an adenoma 
of it. In this case the hernia came through a rounded opening 
the size of a No. 16 catheter ; the sac, which contained 
omentum and small intestine, had made its way under the 
aponeurosis of the external oblique, but had not passed 
through it. Hernias through the line® transversae of the 
rectus muscle have been seen, but are very rare, and appear 
only in those of advanced age. It is advisable to apply a 
truss for their relief. 

Lumbar hernia, again, is a rare form of protrusion coming 
on as a result of congenital deficiency or developing spon¬ 
taneously. It presents the usual signs of a hernia, but unless 
its occasional occurrence is remembered it may be mistaken 
for a lumbar abscess due to disease of the spine, for both 
may give an impulse on coughing. 

Umbilical Hernia in Infants and Children. 

Of the hernias arising at the umbilicus we very rarely see 
the congenital form, and when we do meet with it the child 
has frequently some deficiency in development which renders 
its life a very short one. Those which form before the fall of 
the umbilical cord are perhaps wrongly described as hernial * 
protrusions, for the contents of the sac have not been in the 
abdomen at all. At the beginning of the third month of 
intra-uterine life the omphaloenteric duct withers and 
separates. The viscera are drawn in and Hie wall of the 
abdomen covers them. If these changes do not take place 
at the proper time or do not occur normally, then this fovm 
of hernia is seen. 

The congenital form is divided into three varieties :— 

1. A protrusion at the root of the cord, coming through 
a small opening. Here there may be merely a thickening at 
the root of the cord which may escape the attention of a 
midwife, and a ligature applied after the birth of the child 
may include a loop of gut or a Meckel’s diverticulum, and 
cause the formation of a faecal fistula or death from strangu¬ 
lation of the bowel. 

2. The sacculated hernia is the form which comes most 
commonly under our observation. Here the coverings are 
formed by the amniotic layer, and a process of the peri¬ 
toneum, with some scanty connective tissue between. 
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It is frequently the size of a cricket-ball, and may appear 
pedunculated, owing to the amount of constriction at 
the attachment to the skin. The liver is often found in 
the sac, altogether or in part; in the latter case it is 
constricted by the opening. It can be readily understood 
that this form of hernia is very fatal, for the coverings 
rapidly become dry, and separate, leaving the peritoneum, 
which in favourable cases may cicatrise, but more frequently 
the whole covering decomposes, the peritoneum inflames, 
and fatal spreading peritonitis develops. The sac may 
burst or strangulation occur. The earlier such a hernia is 
subjected to operation the better chance the child will have, 
for changes take place very quickly in the coverings of the 
sac. I am strongly of opinion that the best thing is to open 
the sac, reduce its conten's (not always easy), cut away the 
sac, coverings, and cord, and suture the opening. If the 
liver or part of it is in the sac, then operation may be 
difficult. Not only is it adherent, but there does not always 
seem to be room for it in the abdomen. In the last two 
cases under my care the liver has been in the sac and irre¬ 
ducible without operation. I quite admit that the hernia is 
most frequently a fatal one, partly because of delay in pro¬ 
curing surgical treatment, for unless these children are 
treated within 24 hours the mortality must continue high. 
The application of a pad and bandage is not good treatment. 
It postpones operation until the structures are septic, and 
interference with the part unlikely to be successful. 

3. In the third variety, one of pathological interest only, 
the deficiency in the wall of the abdomen is very great, and 
there is eventration, the child not being viable. 

Of the hernias which form at the umbilicus after the fall 
of the cord, those which ‘present in children come through 
the cicatrix left after the opening has closed. Of this 
variety it is not necessary to say much, for although it is 
common amongst London children, the inconvenience which 
it causes is slight and the treatment simple. If a flat pad 
is retained over the opening the natural tendency to close 
will be helped, and the hernia will disappear in a few 
months. I have heard that there is a disposition to subject 
these patients with infantile hernia to operation at the 
present day, but such interference is unnecessary and should 
be discouraged. Recovery is perfect without. You never 
see this form of hernia in children of 10 years of age or 
older. 

Umbilical Hernia in Adults. 

When umbilical hernia occurs in the adult we have a very 
different condition of things ; instead of a finger-like pro¬ 
trusion, which is easily reduced and never becomes irreducible, 
we have a swelling consisting of omentum forcing its way 
into and then through a weak spot near the umbilical 
cicatrix which does not yield readily to the dilatation which 
this omentum is trying to bring about. It is therefore not 
uncommon to hear a complaint of attacks of abdominal pain 
or discomfort following on some strain, the reason for which it 
is not easy to understand until a tender spot at the umbilicus 
is located during one of the attacks. Sir A. Cooper said that 
this form of hernia gave rise to more pain, sickness, and 
flatulence than any other, and the pain may be distressing. 
This observation will be confirmed by those who have seen 
many of them, and we all know how very frequent attacks of 
incarceration are in the subjects of acquired umbilical 
hernia. 

Very little difficulty can be met with in making a diagnosis 
of such hernias. I remember, however, being sent for on one 
occasion to see a man with supposed strangulation of an 
umbilical hernia. He was a man of 72 years of age, unable 
to give any account of himself, but it was stated that he had 
been ill for a week, with pain in the abdomen, increasing 
swelling at the umbilicus, and sickness. There was a large 
rounded tumour at the umbilicus, the skin over which was 
tense and red in colour. This swelling was resonant in the 
upper part and dull in the lower. The suggestion was that 
the gut had become gangrenous ani that there was suppura¬ 
tion in the sac. The man was, however, very tender in the 
lower abdomen, and thickening could be traced over this 
region, widening as it neared the pubes; this was dull on 
percussion. I was inclined to regard the condition as primarily 
one of extravasation of urine, secondary to an ulcera¬ 
tion of a bladder pouch, but after his death we found that 
the decomposing urine liberated from the umbilical swelling 
at the operation had escaped through the base of a malignant 
ulcer of the bladder. 


Characters of acquired Umbilical Hernia. 

These hernias in adults (Figs. 10-14) vary immensely in size 
and shape; those seen in hospital work are always large 
unless for some reason or another a small one is giving pain. 
As a rule they are round and outstanding, with a contraction 
about the base, but they may spread out in the fatty layer of 
the abdomen and produce very little change in the appearance 
of the abdomen, although large. They are usually locu- 
lated; sometimes the original hernia is carried forward on 
a larger secondary one, and the whole swelling resembles the 
shape of a cottage loaf. In one case at St. Thomas’s 
Hospital the hernia was trilobate and extended half way to 
the knees. They increase mostly downwards, and the edge 
of the aperture of exit will be found near the upper border. 
The contents vary, but it is usual to find much omentum, 
adherent in front and filling many loculi. On the surface 
is the umbilical cicatrix, and frequently the scars of previous 
ulcerations. These ulcerations are not without their dangers 
when the coverings of the hernia are thin, a statement 
which applies also to the traumatic ventral hernia. During 
the ten years 1900-09 there were two cases admitted to 
St. Thomas’s Hospital with incisional hernia which illustrate 
this fact; in the one instance the ulceration extended into 
the sac and caused peritonitis, and in the other the cover¬ 
ings weakened by ulceration ruptured, allowing the contents 
of the hernia to escape on the surface of the abdomen. In 
both prompt and judicious operation saved the life of the 
patient, but in the second it was necessary to excise several 
inches of small gut which had been invaded by the ulcera¬ 
tion. Want of cleanliness and the rubbing of the patient’s 
clothing are the principal causes of this complication ; I 
have known it to become malignant in character. Eczema 
of the skin under the hernia is common. 

Question of Operation, 

The type of patient who presents this form of hernia is 
well marked—a fat woman, often very, very fat, who has 
had children, and is addicted to alcohol; one who, in 
addition, gives a history of chronic bronchitis, has 
emphysema of the lungs, and a dilated right heart 
frequently associated with renal disease. Is it a cause 
for wonder that operation is so frequently shirked when 
these persons suggest at a late stage that a radical cure 
would be acceptable to them ? I am not sure, however, that 
we do not as a profession refuse to accept a risk which may 
be made comparatively small (compared with the advantages 
to be obtained) by careful preparation of the patient. It is 
sometimes advisable to treat a case for a long time before 
the required standard of health is obtained and other con¬ 
ditions favourable. The danger of strangulation of the 
bowel in these hernias is so great that you are often justified 
in advising the minor risk of a radical cure. A few months 
ago I had to go into the country and operate for a 
strangulated umbilical hernia, the patient dying a few days 
later from bronchitis, of which the strangulated hernia 
was a complication. It was stated that relief by opera¬ 
tion had been refused her a few months before by more 
than one member of the profession, although there were then 
no complications. 

The effect of radical cure in umbilical hernia as regards 
the prevention of strangulation is not so marked as in 
other forms of hernia. If we take inguinal hernia, for 
instance, and compare 1900 with 1909, we see the result at 
the end of ten years: 209 radical cures with 37 cases 
admitted for strangulation in the former year, as against 
426 and 16 in the latter. Of all forms of umbilical 
hernia admitted to St. Thomas’s Hospital during the 
years 1900-09 inclusive, 231 in number, 77 were suffering 
from strangulation of contents, and of these 28 died, the 
proportion of strangulated to other clinical varieties being 
far beyond that seen in inguinal or femoral hernias. The 
relative dangers of an umbilical as compared with a ventral 
(incisional form) hernia are shown by the statistics for 
the same period of years—146 cases of ventral hernia 
were admitted, and of these only 8 were admitted for 
strangulation. 

The exact tables for all forms of hernia for the series of 
years given above are worth quoting, exhibiting as they do 
the relative proportion of strangulation in each variety, and 
therefore the proportionate danger to the individual. There 
were admitted of ventral hernia 146, including 8 strangu¬ 
lated ; of umbilical hernia 231, including 77 strangulated ; 
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of femoral hernia 613, including 268 strangulated ; of 
inguinaljiernia 3778, including 341 strangulated. 


Reducible. Irreducible. Recurrent. Strangulated. 


Ventral. 

64 ... 

... 62 ... 

... 12 ... 

8 

Umbilical ... 

53 ... 

... 94 ... 

... 7 ... 

... 77 (fatal—28) 

Femoral. 

... 194 ... 

... 130 ... 

... 21 ... 

... 268 (fatal—45) 

Inguinal 

... 2959 ... 

... 347 ... 

... 131 ... 

... 341 (fatal—47) 


It maybe that the patients conceal their protrusion more 
carefully until it is so large they can hide it no longer ; then 
the medical man consulted thinks they would run too much 


whilst these hernias are small, for nothing else will prevent 
their slow and painful increase, with attendant dangers, and 
1 the smaller the opening through which they have come 
the better the chance of permanent closure, and the less 
severe the operation required. 

Contrast the operation as perforlned under favourable 
circumstances with that required when strangulation is 
present. In the latter there is often an immense swelling to 
be manipulated in a patient who is from many causes a 
difficult subject for anaesthesia. Perhaps we should get a 
better result from hedonal, given intravenously, but the not 



Fig. 12. fig. 13. Fig. *4. 



Description of Illustrations. 


Pig. 9.—Divarication of the recti in a female patient, with unusual 
pigmentation. 

Fig. 10.—Irreducible umbilical hernia. 

Pig. 11.—From a specimen removed during the operation for radical 
cure of umbilical hernia, showing much tat from the abdo¬ 
minal wall and the sac, with adherent omentum. 


Fig. 12.—Irreducible umbilical hernia. 

Fig. 13.—Irreducible umbilical hernia, with much superficial ulcera¬ 
tion of the skin. 

Fig. 14.—Umbilical hcmla« 


■risk considering their medical complications and obesity, or 
perhaps he does not think that any method of radical cure is 
efficient. But the method introduced by the Mayos, to which 
I shall return later, has much changed, and for the better, 
our hopes of obtaining a radical cure which shall be per¬ 
manent. 

Advantages of Early Operation. 

Whenever possible a radical cure should be attempted 


infrequent straining and coughing during the progress of 
such au operation, especially in a bronchitic patient, used to 
render it exceptionally difficult—no sooner was the sac 
opened than a cough would force the contents out of the 
wound, or straining prevent their return into an abdominal 
cavity long unaccustomed to their presence, and where the 
space they formerly occupied is now filled up with a 
proportionate amount of fat deposited in various parts. 
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The anaesthetist was often afraid of his patient, and 
unwilling to press the anaesthetic ; he was probably an 
inexperienced man who had to act in a night emergency. 
Everything tended to make the operation a prolonged one, 
whilst the duration of the vomiting, pain, and other sym¬ 
ptoms of strangulation had not helped to improved the con¬ 
dition of the pulse or strengthen the patient to stand the 
strain of a severe and prolonged operation. During the 
years 1900-05 inclusive there were 20 cases of strangulated 
umbilical hernia admitted to St. Thomas’s Hospital which 
ended fatally after admission. Of these, a very very fat 
woman, 46 years of age, died from peritonitis after reduction 
in a bath of a hernia which had only been strangulated 
seven hours. A child, 4 days old, died from peritonitis after 
reduction by taxis of a small hernia which had caused 
symptoms for 36 hours. A woman, aged 42 years, who 
was very fat, with an enormous hernia, had symptoms of 
seven days’ duration. Moribund when admitted, she only 
lived two hours. In 10 cases gangrene of the gut was 
present at the operation, which was performed after 
symptoms had been present for six hours, one day, 
two days (2), three days (2), five days, six days, and 
seven days (2). As most of these were of the type I have 
mentioned, it is no wonder that they did not survive the 
operation. Of the others age had something to do with the 
result in addition to the unsatisfactory medical state—two 
patients aged 65 years with symptoms of four days’ dura¬ 
tion, 1 aged 72 of six days’ duration, and another aged 75 of 
three days’ duration. All these were females with the 
exception of two. 

It is possible that the not infrequent occurrence of pains, 
from which they had recovered on other occasions, associ¬ 
ated with old-standing hernia had induced some of these 
patients to put off going to the hospital in the hope that a 
few hours would see them well again. A few years ago the 
cause of death in most of these cases was peritonitis, and 
it is interesting to find that in only 12 in this number of 28 
who died in the years 1900-1909 was peritonitis found or 
suspected as the cause of a fatal ending, and three of them 
were not subjected to operation, whilst in some it had 
undoubtedly commenced before operation. The shutting off 
of the abdominal cavity from the wound by closure of the neck 
of the sac has done much to help in the prevention of this 
complication. When I was a student a drainage-tube was 
passed directly into the peritoneum after operation for 
strangulated umbilical hernia, introducing a fresh element 
of danger, especially as the patient was condemned to lie on 
her back during the after-treatment. Septic discharges, if 
any formed in the wound, were apt to run backwards, and 
could not escape entirely into the dressings. 

Details of Operation. 

There are few diseases in which rapid operating is of more 
value to a patient. To a smaller degree this quick¬ 
ness is required in the larger forms of irreducible 
umbilical hernia. In both the operator should make 
incisions across the abdomen, with the deliberate inten¬ 
tion of excising a large wedge-shaped portion of the fat 
of the abdominal wall. The incision should be carried 
down to the surface of the external oblique muscle, 
sometimes a depth of three to four inches, with a few 
strokes of the knife, and the neck of the sac defined* 
This should be opened to the left of the middle line 
or below, where there are few, if any, adhesions. After 
the sac has been opened the bowel should be reduced 
and kept in position by means of a gauze strip. The 
omentum must be freed from its attachments if there 
are any at or near to the neck of the sac, and drawn 
forward. Artery forceps are then applied until the whole of 
the omentum outside has been clamped ; the part beyond 
the clamps is then cut away, retaining its attachments to the 
sac, no effort being made to free the^e. (Fig. 11.) Ligatures 
are then put on, the forceps removed, and the stump returned 
into the abdomen. Silk ligatures will be found the best, 
No. 1 size being quite strong enough. The only instances of 
haemorrhage after ligature of the omentum in hernia opera¬ 
tions in my experience, so severe as to necessitate the open¬ 
ing up of a hernial wound, occurred many years ago after 
the use of catgut. The more omentum removed the better 
for the patient; it should not, however, be cat away too 
close to the transverse colon. It has been recommended 
that in cases where the abdomen is evidently unable to 


receive the amount of large bowel which requires to be 
put back a resection should be done at once of what, 
in the opinion of the surgeon, is superfluous. In the 
hands of some surgeons this has been done with great 
success, a lateral anastomosis being performed. When 
resection is done of necessity on account of gangrene of the 
gut, that is small gut, the danger is that enough may not be 
taken away, for it is essential that healthy gut be left. The 
shock of a resection does not depend on whether 5 inches or 
25 inches are removed, but sutures must be placed in sound 
material, or the operation will be a failure. The peritoneum 
is usually so closely attached to the fibrous ring of the 
umbilicus that it cannot be separated before the parts are 
brought together, and secured in the overlapping position, 
independently of the fibrous flaps. The umbilical opening 
in these cases is mostly transverse, and differs from 
that found when the opening is one following incision; 
the transverse opening which is further and automatically 
narrowed by the lateral pull of the muscles should 
be enlarged when necessary to relieve strangulation 
by lateral incisions ; it should not be cut downwards or 
upwards. Sometimes, to permit a better suturing, a lateral 
cut should be made on each side for an inch or more. By 
this we get some definite aponeurotic flaps. 

Methods of Closing Hernial Opening. 

When an incisional hernia has developed, its successful 
treatment will depend on many factors, not the least of 
which is the condition of the patient as regards obesity, &c. ; 
but much will also depend on the size and position of the 
protrusion. These things have led to the invention of more 
than one method of operation. Should the scar have yielded 
only slightly, then the overlapping method of Mayo, as used 
for the closure of an umbilical opening, may be frequently 
used with success ; but as these incisional openings become, 
sooner or later, if untreated, more or less ovoid from above 
downwards, and may extend for the full distance of the old 
incision, it is obvious that occasionally some other method 
must be tried. Condamin, Socin, and Sanger suggested that 
the sheath of the rectus bounding the hernial neck should 
be split by a vertical incision until the muscular fibres were 
exposed. In closing the wound four layers of sutures were then 
introduced, one picking up the posterior layer of the sheath 
of the rectus with the peritoneum on each side, one approxi¬ 
mating the muscles, and a third uniting the anterior layer of 
the sheath. This method is considered a great improvement 
upon the original method, but Moynihan has given it up 
in favour of an overlapping operation. One difficulty which 
is apt to be encountered in this operation is due to the 
separation, often very wide, of the recti near the umbilicus. 
Dauriac suggested that the inner portions of the opposing 
recti should be overlapped ; a broad band of each rectus is 
split off along the inner margin, cut free at the lower end, 
and the free end of the left flap is stitched across to the 
right side and vice versa . But after the operation the 
transplanted muscle becomes transformed into fibrous tissue, 
if it lives, and a weak and yielding scar results. 

Professor A. E. Barker was the first to suggest that an 
infolding of the rectus sheath by bringing together surfaces 
rather than edges would give increased strength to the line 
of union. He advised: “ The use of a double row of 
sutures, the first as given above to unite the edges of 
the opening, the second to give extra strength to the scar, 
are passed through the anterior layer of the sheath of the 
rectus on each side at about one-third of an inch from the 
edge of the ring. On these being brought together a con¬ 
siderable fold of fibrous tissue is inverted and brought into 
contact in the middle line, over the first row which closed the 
nng. 

Noble, Fergusson. and others have adopted plans some¬ 
what similar to that suggested by Dauriac, except that flaps 
are made of the sheath only, and these are interlaced each 
with that of the opposite side, or a flap is raised on each side 
consisting of the whole thickness of the anterior layer of the 
rectus sheath, the base of the flap being at the inner margin 
of the muscle. The flaps are then turned over to the middle 
line, and there sutured in such a manner that the surface, 
formerly anterior, now becomes posterior. 

When the hernia is in the linea semilunaris; has come 
through a divided rectus muscle as after many cases of 
operation and drainage for peritonitis; or, again, when it 
follows the treatment of an appendix abscess, the best result 
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may be obtained by a separation of the edges of the opening 
into their proper layers and a resuture of them in their normal 
planes. Sometimes the mattress suture appears to bring parts 
together most satisfactorily ; they may also be overlapped if 
the muscles are not too contracted and fixed. 

Use of Metallic Bodies . 

In the use of foreign metallic bodies as aids to a perma¬ 
nent cure, asepsis, in the first place, is of paramount im¬ 
portance. Cases are recorded in which suppuration occurred 
without preventing a good result, but this can only be 
said of the fine silver wire filigree. Secondly, the most 
perfect pliability is necessary in order that the apparatus 
shall at all times and in all positions yield to the bodily 
movements. Most of the rigid gridirons and perforated 
metal plates were uncomfortable and even dangerous. 
Thirdly, perfect freedom of vascular anastomosis through 
the apparatus must be possible, otherwise it will become to 
a large extent encysted and imperfectly fixed. 

The problem of how to induce the tissues to accept ahd 
tolerate such a foreign body was satisfactorily solved in 1903 
by Dr. Willard Bartlett, of St. Louis, who pointed out the 
fact that pliability of the apparatus was one of the chief 
essentials to success. Mr. Lawrie H. McGavin has written in 
favour of this method in this country. The technique of the 
operation varies according to the situation, but in the case of 
ventral hernia the filigree is placed between the posterior 
part of the rectus sheath and the muscle. 

The May os Operation, 

If possible in umbilical hernia the peritoneum is separated 
from the under surface of the upper flap, and the lower flap 
is drawn up behind the upper one by means of strong 
mattress sutures. Mayo also recommends that before these 
sutures are tied traction should be made upon them to allow 
the peritoneum to be closed by a continuous catgut suture. 
The mattress sutures are tied, and the lower edge of the 
upper flap is sewn to the front of the base of the lower one. 
The results by this method are good, better than those by any 
other form of operation so far as we know at present. It is 
hardly necessary, therefore, to speak of any other method of 
closing the deeper parts, the valvular should always be 
chosen as against a direct one in umbilical hernia. Mayo’s 
operation is founded on the fact that in the subject of 
umbilical hernia the abdominal wall is too long and pendulous 
in a vertical direction, so that it is far easier to get superior 
and inferior flaps than to obtain lateral ones. 


A CASE OF 

SEPTIC THROMBOSIS OF THE LEFT 
SIGMOID, LEFT CAVERNOUS, AND 
LEFT INFERIOR PETROSAL 
SINUSES, 

WITH A SUGGESTION FOR TREATMENT IN FUTURE CASES. 1 

Br CHARLES A. BALLANCE, M.V.O., M.S. Lond., 
F.R.C.S. Eng., 

SUBOEOX TO ST. THOMAS'S HOSPITAL,- ETC. 


A BOY, aged 12 years, was admitted to St. Thomas’s 
Hospital on April 29th, 1912, with discharge from the left 
ear, and tenderness, swelling, and pain over and behind the 
left mastoid. 

Previous history .—The patient had suffered from scarlet 
fever at the age of 2 years, and subsequently from measles 
and chioken-pox. The left ear had been deaf, and there 
had been occasional discharge from it since the occurrence 
of scarlet fever. A throat operation was performed when 
the patient was 3 years of age. Adenoids had been removed 
four weeks previously to admission to hospital. 

History of present illness .—For some months the patient 
had had occasional pain in and around the left ear. A week 
ago severe pain in the ear had occurred, and more discharge 
was noticed from the ear. The pain had continued, and the 
patient had been drowsy for three days. No vomiting had 
taken place. The patient complained of pain in the back of 
the head and neck on sitting up. 


1 A paper read at the International Otological Congress, Boston, 
August 12th, 1912. 


State on admission .—The left pinna was displaced down¬ 
wards and outwards by a mastosquamous swelling which 
was very tender. There was foul pus in the left ear. 
Hearing was nil in this ear except by bone conduction with 
a tuning fork on the skull. The patient lay curled up in bed 
on the right side, and was drowsy and apathetic. The 
pupils were normal. There was horizontal nystagmus in 
both directions, being most marked in the left eye. No 
retinal changes were observed. The right knee-jerk was 
more brisk than the left. Plantar reflexes flexor. Slight 
ataxia in walking. Temperature 102° F.; pulse 108. The 
spleen was easily felt. The left external jugular vein was 
very prominent, and a large vein extended over the left side 
of the scalp, from the region of the parietal foramen to the 
upper part of the external jugular. 

Operation forthwith .—The bone behind the ear was 
exposed by vertical and horizontal incisions. The complete 
mastoid operation was done. Every cell in the mastoid was 
lined with greyish-white gangrenous mucous membrane. 
Not a great deal of pus was found in the mastoid, but a 
cholesteatomatous mass occupied the tympano-antral cavities. 
The sigmoid sinus was then explored; pus oozed from the 
bony groove of the sinus. The sinus was exposed for a con¬ 
siderable distance, and the dura, in front of and below it 
over a considerable area, was also exposed. The outer layer 
of dura bounding the sinus for two inches was white and 
gangrenous. On removing it no bleeding occurred, as the 
sinus was thrombosed. The dura in front and behind the 
sinus was white for about one inch, its outer layer being 
evidently dead. The sinus was followed backwards nearly to 
the torcular. The petrous in front of the sinus was cut away 
till the back of the bulb was exposed ; in doing this the 
facial canal was defined. The jugular vein was then 
dissected in the neck, its tributaries tied, and after being 
divided between ligatures, the upper end was brought to the 
surface. (Fig. 1.) Lumbar puncture yielded one ounce of 
opalescent fluid. 

On May 1st the temperature was 104° F., the tongue was 
dirty, and the patient was drowsy. The lateral sinus, the 
bulb, and the upper segment of the jugular were irrigated 
with hydrogen peroxide. The stream of fluid through the 
bulb was quite free. This irrigation was done daily when 
the dressings were changed. The cultures made at the opera¬ 
tion showed a growth of bacillus pyocyaneus and staphy¬ 
lococcus aureus. A vaccine was prepared.—7th, 2p.m.: The 
patient has remained much in the same state since last note, 
with a temperature varying from 102° to 106°. This morning 
at 9 o’clock the temperature was 107°, and oedema of the 
left upper eyelid and slight proptosis of the left eye were 
noticed. At 2 p.m. these signs were the same, and there 
was some restriction in the movement of the left eye 
outwards. The pupils reacted normally. There was no 
change in the optic discs and no engorgement of retinal 
veins. The spleen was larger, and there were involuntary 
tremors in the legs, with well-marked patellar clonus on each 
side. No heart murmurs.—8th, 10 a.m. : (Edema of the left 
eyelid as before, but there was also chemosis of the con¬ 
junctiva external to the cornea. Left pupil almost stabile. 
The movements innervated by the left third nerve were all 
affected, and no outward movement of the left eye was 
possible. The retinal veins were engorged. Mr. J. B. 
Lawford (the ophthalmic surgeon) suggested that the 
absence of retinal signs yesterday might have been due to 
the thrombosis only affecting at first the posterior part of 
the cavernous sinus, so that the retinal blood was able to 
escape freely by means of the pterygoid plexus. Right eye 
normal. 

Operation forthwith .—The left cavernous sinus was 
exposed by the Hartley-Krause incision for operation on 
the Gasserian ganglion. No trouble with haemorrhage was 
met with. An incision into the cavernous sinus was made 
about one inch long, and out came blood clot, and, from the 
posterior end of the incision, pus. (Fig. 2.) After the 
cavernous sinus had been irrigated w ith hydrogen peroxide a 
tube w as passed into it and fixed there. Attention was then 
given to the wound made at the previous operation behind 
the ear. It was found that the dura in front of the vertical 
portion of the sinus was gangrenous in its whole thickness, 
and from the upper and inner part a little pus mixed with 
blood was oozing from an opening in the sloughed dura. 
This opening was enlarged and the dead dura removed, 
when a meningo-cortical abscess of the cerebellum came into 
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view, about the size of a Barcelona nut. This was washed 
with hydrogen peroxide, and tamponned with a strip of 
gauze. May 9tli: Rigor. Temperature 107° at 8.30 a.m. ; 
pulse 130. Slight oedema of the right upper eyelid. No 
retinal changes in the right eye. Incontinence of urine. 
Slight swelling and tenderness on the dorsal aspect of the 
left wrist. Vaccine was given. The cultures taken from the 
septic clot removed from the cavernous sinus grew a strepto¬ 
coccus.—10th : Besides slight oedema of the right upper 
eyelid there was slight impairment of movement in the right 
external rectus. There were no retinal changes in the right 
eye. Temperature 105°; pulse 140. The patient died in 
the afternoon. 

Necropsy .—Part of the left lateral sinus towards the 
torcular not exposed in the wound contained uninfected clot. 
The bulb and upper segment of the left jugular were free 
from clot. The left inferior petrosal sinus was fnll of pus. 


petrous bone. Dwight and Germain in an important paper * 
refer to 184 published cases in which only 14 patients re¬ 
covered. In one of Dr. Dwight’s cases he incised the 
cavernous sinus after opening the dura of the middle fossa. 
In this series of cases, 43 were ear cases, and in all the- 
sigmoid sinus was involved primarily. 

Knapp 3 had previously published a case of aseptic 
thrombosis of the cavernous sinus in which operation was 
done by Hartley. The thrombosis was due to the growth of 
a sarcomatous tumour. Aseptic clot was removed, but 
Meckel’s space was opened. Meckel’s space certainly ought 
not to be incised in septic cases, as such a procedure opens 
the subarachnoid space. The operation was done on 
March 1st, and death occurred on May 16th. The operas 
tion, so far as it concerned the cavernous sinus, was 
successful. Knapp suggests that the operation should 
be extended to septic cases, but Bircher had already 


Fic. 1. 



Sketch of first operation, April 29th, 1912. The complete mastoid operation was done and the sloughed outer wall of the'sigmoid sinus- 
was taken away for some distance (s). The jugular vein was divided and the end of the upper segment fixed to the skin of the 
neck (v). a, Inner wall of antrum, t, Inner wall of tympanum ; posteriorly is seen the bend of the facial canal, o, Dotted line 
show's course of jugular vein in upper part of neck. By working behind and internal to the descending part of the facial canal the 
jugular bulb was in part exposed ; the facial canal was "first defined so as to protect it from injury. The bulb rose to a high position 
on the inner side of the tympanum. 


The left cavernous sinus was empty, except at the posterior 
part, where a little pus was seen. The left superior petrosal 
sinus was normal. The left half of the circular and the left 
half of the transverse sinuses contained septic clot. No sign 
of disease was found in the right cavernous sinus. The 
meningo-cortical abscess cavity was free from pus ; it had 
been satisfactorily drained and tamponned. The brain and 
other organs showed no further pathological changes except 
those due to high temperature. 

Remarks. 

Thrombosis of the cavernous sinus may occur from frontal 
sinus or sphenoidal sinus infection, from cellulitis of the 
face, carbuncle of the neck, meningitis, sarcoma of the base 
of the skull, marasmus, and traumatism, as well as from 
extension of septic processes from the sigmoid sinus or 


eight years previously operated successfully on a septic 
case. 

StClair Thomson, in a paper on the cerebral and oph¬ 
thalmic complications of sphenoidal sinusitis, 4 deals with 
cases in which the cavernous sinus has become infected 
from disease lying either in front or below it. In the cases 
with which the present paper deals the sinus is always 
affected first at its posterior extremity. 

Levinger, of Munich. 5 has recently recommended for 
infective thrombosis of the cavernous sinus the removal of 
the contents of the orbit and resection of posterior part of 
the bony inner wall of the orbit up to the optic foramen. 

3 Bcraton Medical and Surgical Journal, 1902. 

• Archives of Ophthalmology, 1900. 

* Brit. Med. Jour., September, 1906. 

» Zeitschrift fur Ohrenheilkuude, vol. lxiv., 1912. 
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This method allows of the exposure of the inner and lower 
wall of the cavernous sinus after a further removal of bone 
has been done—namely, the resection of the outer and 
anterior boundaries of the sphenoidal sinus. This method 
has not been tried on the living. It would appear that the 
throwing of the optic foramen and sphenoidal fissure into 
one channel by removing the bone between the two would 
effectively expose the anterior end of the cavernous sinus 
without touching the sphenoidal sinus. 

Treatment that is desirable in septic thrombosis of the 
ophthalmic vein and anterior end of cavernous sinus, such as 
•clearing ont the contents of the orbit and incision of the 
anterior end of the cavernous sinus, is clearly inapplicable to 
an infection which has spread from the bulb by way of the 
inferior petrosal sinus to the posterior end of the cavernous 
sinus. The cause of the infection of the cavernous sinus 
being determined the appropriate operation will be obvious, J 


the first division of the fifth nerve. This division of the 
fifth nerve is generally the first to suffer. ( [b ) More or less 
paralysis of the muscles of the eye, which may amount to 
complete ophthalmoplegia, due to affection of the third, 
fourth, and sixth nerves. The completeness of the ophthalmo¬ 
plegia indicates a change in the wall of the sinus as well as 
in its contents—i.e., phlebitis as well as thrombosis. 

The remaining remarks refer exclusively to infection of 
the posterior end of the cavernous sinus in temporal bone 
suppuration. 

The cavernous sinus may be primarily and directly infected 
from the bone disease when this has extended to the apex of 
the petrous, the infective focus in the sinus is then directly 
continuous with that in the bone ; in other cases infection 
reaches the cavernous sinus by way of a connecting sinus. In 
the case of Bircher 7 the operator worked his way through 
> the petrous until foul pus escaped from the posterior end of 


Fig. 2. 



Sketch of second operation, May 8th, 1912. Exposure and incision of cavernous sinus. 1. First division of fifth nerve in outer wali of 
sinus. 2, Second division of fifth nerve entering foramen rotundum. 3, Third division of fifth nerve entering foramen ovale. 
G, Gasserian ganglion in cavum Meckelii. p, Superior petrosal sinus, m. Middle meningeal artery tied above foramen spinosum. 
E, Outer angle of orbit. Between the first and second divisions of the fifth nerve an incision has been made into the cavernous sinus ; 
out of this incision came blood clot and pus. The cavum Meckelii should not be opened; if it is, the subarachnoid space is exi»oscd 
to infection. 


as the infection is one continuous process which should be 
followed from its primary site to its ultimate extension. 

In 1887 Coupland c described a case of thrombosis of the 
cavernous sinus and gave the following clear description of 
the symptoms which may appear in this disease. 1. Those 
due to venous obstruction, (a) Proptosis ; (b) oedema of eyelids 
and chemosis of the conjunctiva when the thrombosis extends 
into the ophthalmic vein ; (c) oedema of the face when the 
facial vein is thrombosed ; ( d ) enlargement of the frontal 
veins, due to diversion of the circulation through the orbito- 
facial anastomosis; (e) venous hyperaemia of the retina and 
choked disc are not symptoms of thrombosis of the sinus. 
Such congestion depends upon the obstruction involving the 
ophthalmic and retinal veins. 2. Those due to interference 
Teith nerves. ( a ) Supra-orbital neuralgia, due to irritation of 

• Transactions of the Ophtbalmologlcal Society, vol. vii. 


the cavernous sinus. For approaching the cavernous sinus 
in these cases I have adopted the Hartley-Krause method for 
exposing the Gasserian ganglion, and found it easy and 
effectual, but probably when pus has been evacuated from 
the sinus it would be well to adopt the recommendation of 
Voss, 8 who cuts away the zygoma and removes more bone 
from the basal aspect of the skull so as to get direct 
drainage. Operations on the cavernous sinus must be done 
at an early stage of the infection, because of the great facility 
with which the disease extends to the opposite sinus through 
the circular and transverse sinuses, and also because the 
meninges are likely to be infected. A few years ago 
(October, 1907) I operated on a boy aged six years who 
had septic thrombosis of the cavernous sinuses following 

7 Ccntralblatt fur Chirurgie, 1893, No. 22. 
a Ibid., 1902, No. 47. 
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suppuration in the right temporal bone. The right cavernous 
sinus was easily opened, and on incision of it a teaspoonful of 
pus escaped ; a drainage-tube was fixed in the sinus, but the 
patient died 24 hours later. 

Passow has quite recently published a case of fatal sinus 
pyaemia in which the inferior petrosal contained a septic clot 
and was the only sinus obviously affected. It is probable 
that these cases are, like cases of isolated thrombosis of the 
bulb, more common than has been hitherto recognised. 

The case recorded in this paper is of great interest because 
careful observation was possible of the signs and symptoms 
of the onset and progress of the cavernous sinus thrombosis. 
The operation successfully dealt with the septic thrombosis 
of the sigmoid and cavernous sinuses ; that of the cavernous 
sinus was done early enough to prevent extension to the other 
side. There was nothing found at the post-mortem examina¬ 
tion to explain the occurrence of slight oedema of the right 
upper eyelid. The operations, however, did not arrest the acute 
septicaemia from which the boy was suffering. The inferior 
petrosal sinus remained untreated. It was the pathway of 
infection from the bulb to the cavernous sinus. The current 
of blood in the inferior petrosal sinus is towards the bulb, 
but septic venous infection can easily extend in a direction 
contrary to a blood stream so sluggish as that in the inferior 
petrosal sinus. Recognising that the local infective process 
is continuous, and that the whole extent of the local 

Fig. 3. 



Sketch of the venous sinuses involved in this case. The 
sigmoid sinus was opened up as far as the bull) in the first 
operation, c, The cavernous sinus was incised in the second 
operation, sp.s. Superior petrosal sinus (not affected). 

Q, Internal jugular vein. IPS, Inferior petrosal sinus found 
full of pus at necropsy. I suggest that when the cavernous 
sinus has been infected by extension of the disease from 
the sigmoid sinus and bulb, the bulb should be fully 
exposed and its wall cut away as in the above drawing (»). 

The opening of the inferior petrosal sinus into the bulb 
could then be identified, ami by means of a syringe and 
small rubber tube the infective material in it could be 
washed from the bulb and out through the incision in the 
cavernous sinus. 

infective process demands surgical intervention, it is 
clear that the operations performed on this case, though 
extensive, were yet nob adequate to arrest the absorption of 
infective material. When the cavernous sinus was found 
infected, not only should it have been freely opened and 
drained as was done, but the bulb of the jugular should have 
been freely exposed and laid open, so that the opening of the 
inferior petrosal sinus into the bulb could be seen, and 
irrigation of the inferior petrosal sinus carried out from the 
bulb to the cavernous sinus. (Fig. 3.) This is the plan on 


which I propose to proceed in any future case of infection 
of the cavernous sinus from the bulb that may come under 
my care. 

In cases of osteomyelitis of the petrous the only treat¬ 
ment is to remove it piece by piece as did Bircher ; irrigation 
of one or both petrosal sinuses would in such circumstances 
be insufficient to save life. The cutting away of the whole 
petrous must mean too the exposure, and if thought desirable 
the deliberate opening, of the petrosal sinuses. The addi¬ 
tional advantage is gained of bringing the posterior end of 
the cavernous sinus directly into the field of operation. 

It is not necessary to discuss the best method of com¬ 
pletely exposing the bulb. Operating surgeons have devised 
various plans to this end. The papers of Grunert, Piffl, and 
Voss on this subject are well known. In my opinion there 
is no better plan than that of following the sinus till the 
bulb is reached. The subsequent removal of the bony 
external boundary of the bulb should present no real 
difficulty. It should be remembered that the bulb varies 
considerably in size and in its exact relation to the 
tympanum. It sometimes attains the size of a large cherry, 
and is sometimes scarcely noticeable. I have on several 
occasions exposed and incised the bulb in septic cases with¬ 
out meeting with any considerable difficulty and without 
injury to the facial nerve. 

Addendum , 

The following cases referred to in this paper are here given 
in more detail. 

1. Bircher's case . 9 —A female aged 25 years. In 1877 the 
patient had bilateral aural suppuration following scarlet 
fever. In September, 1892, she had fever with rigors. There 
were intense headache and tenderness over the left mastoid 
and half-way down the neck along the jugular. Mastoid 
operation Sept. 8th. Pus in sinus groove. Great improve¬ 
ment for three days. Then remittent fever up to 104° F. 
Sept. 16th : Palsy of left third nerve, with irritation of the first 
division of the fifth nerve (pain in frontal region). 19th : 
Sixth and fourth nerves also paralysed, so that the ophthal¬ 
moplegia became total. 20th : Two trephine holes made 
above the meatus; pyramid removed piecemeal, until only 
the lower wall of the carotid canal was left. No further 
collection of pus was found until the apex was removed, and 
then a grey discoloured spot was seen from which stinking 
pus was coming. The patient made a good recovery, 
but with permanent ophthalmoplegia and facial palsy. 
Remarks .— In this case the posterior end of the cavernous 
sinus or the inner extremity of the inferior petrosal sinus was 
opened, and hence efficient drainage was obtained. 

2. Passovc's case of infection from inferior petrosal sinus . 10 — 
Six weeks after the wound from an operation for acute 
mastoid disease had healed tonsillitis and pyaemia with 
metastases supervened. The pyaemia was at first attributed 
to the tonsillar infection, but on optic neuritis being found 
the mastoid wound was explored, the sigmoid sinus was 
exposed and opened, but nothing abnormal was found. At 
the necropsy a septic thrombus as large as a pea was found 
in the inferior petrosal sinus. Passow suggests that the 
clot was at first non-infective, but was secondarily infected 
from the tonsil. Remarks. —This case illustrates the 
importance of the inferior petrosal sinus as a source of 
infection. 

3. Coupland's case .— A woman 43 years of age. The 
disease commenced with severe left supra-orbital neuralgia 
and drooping of the left lid. The illness lasted from 
November, 1886, to March, 1887. Towards the end of January 
the right lid drooped and there was severe right supra-orbital 
neuralgia. Finally, on both sides proptosis, ophthalmo¬ 
plegia, and cliemosis of the conjunctiva, which was insensi¬ 
tive, occurred, but the optic discs and retinal grounds 
remained normal. There was no oedema of the eyelids or 
any enlargement of the facial veins. The necropsy revealed 
basal meningitis. The left cavernous sinus was occluded by 
non-purulent clot, but the right cavernous, circular, and 
transverse sinuses contained purulent clot. The petrosal 
sinuses were empty. The source of the infection was not 
discovered. 

Marasmic thrombosis occurs at the two extremes of life. 
Coupland gives some examples. He also relates three 
interesting cases of thrombosis of the cavernous sinus due to 


» Ibid., 1893. No. 22. 

»o Monatschrift fiir Ohreuheilkunde, 1912, p. 59. 
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traumatism: (1) Jordan Lloyd’s case, following fracture of 
the base of the skull; (2) Pitha’s case of mastoid necrosis 
after a sabre cut leading to thrombosis of the lateral and 
cavernous sinuses; and (3) Halke’s case, which followed a 
blow on the head and simulated orbital aneurysm. The 
paper concludes with a table of 28 cases. 

4 . C. A. BaXlance's first case .—The patient, a boy, was 
admitted to St. Thomas’s Hospital on Oct. 17th, 1907, in 
a drowsy condition with suppuration of the right mastoid 
region. The temperature was 103° F. and the pulse-rate 
104. He had been ill a little more than one week. There 
were proptosis of the right eyeball, oedema of the right 
upper lid, and paralysis of the movements of the right 
eyeball. The same condition was commencing on the left 
side ; there were slight proptosis and slight oedema. On the 
right side the retinal veins were large and turgid, but there 
was no change in the optic disc. The left fundus was 
normal. The complete mastoid operation was done forth¬ 
with on the right side, and an incision was made into the 
right cavernous sinus. Death occurred 30 hours after the 
operation. Necropsy .—Basal meningitis : Dura over tegmen 
on right side adherent and inflamed. Right temporo- 
sphenoidal lobe adherent and softened over tegmen. Right 
petrous discoloured, necrotic, and infiltrated with pus. 
Septic thrombosis of both cavernous sinuses, the right sinus 
being more diseased than the left. Circular sinus full of pus. 
Right sigmoid sinus and jugular vein unaffected. There is 
no note in the post-mortem record of the state of the right 
petrosal sinuses. Remarks. —This was a case of suppuration 
of the petrous, and may be compared with Bircher’s case. 
The infection of the right cavernous sinus may have been due 
directly to the acute osteomyelitis of the apex of the petrous 
without the intervention of either the inferior or superior 
petrosal sinus. 

5. Lombard's ease . 11 —A French foot-soldier, who had had 
several attacks of malarial fever, was taken ill on April 1st, 
1903, and got worse from day to day. On the 6th he began 
to have fever with remissions, the attacks of fever at first 
occurring at regular intervals, about 5 A.M. and 6 P.M. 
Subsequently they became irregular. On the 9th herpes 
appeared round the mouth and nose. Pneumonia was at 
first thought of, but no physical signs of it appeared. On 
the 11th he was sent to hospital. On admission he was 
quite prostrated and had intense headache and a dry tongue. 
There was fever up to 104° F. , with large oscillations. He 
was treated for five days as a case of malaria. On the 16th 
swelling of the right eyelid was noticed, and there was an 
erysipelatous rash over the limbs and part of the trunk. The 
right eye became prominent and tender, and the pupil 
ceased to act to light. The oedema and proptosis increased. 
Suppurative otitis was found on the right side. The frontal 
sinus was opened but nothing abnormal was found. A few 
•days later the patient died comatose. Necropsy .—Infective 
thrombosis of right cavernous sinus and suppurative menin¬ 
gitis. No visible track connecting the aural disease with 
the cavernous sinus was found. Remarks .—(Edema of the 
eyelid may occur in frontal sinus suppuration, but since 
there was already suppurative otitis it would seem that the 
temporal bone suppuration should have been dealt with 
at once. 

6. Poulsen's case. 12 —A male aged 5 years. Discharge 
from right ear one year. Admitted to hospital July 3rd, 
1884 . He had been ailing for 14 days with headache, fever, 
and pain in the right ear, had become apathetic and fretful, 
and the bowels had been confined. He had not vomited. 
On admission he was apathetic, but he screamed on the least 
touch. Temperature 102-2° F. Pupils equal but sluggish. 
Slight discharge from the right ear. On the next day he 
was cyanotic and he vomited frequently, and often screamed 
loudly. On the day following he died. Necropsy .—Pus in 
tympanum. Extradural abscess in sigmoid groove. Throm¬ 
bosis of superior and inferior petrosal sinuses. No meningitis. 
Brain normal. Superior longitudinal sinus and lateral sinus 
normal. Dura easily detached from petrous nearly to the 
internal auditory meatus; here a little pus was found and 
the superior and inferior petrosal sinuses were blocked by 
thrombi. Remarks. —This case, like that of Passow, is an 
example of isolated thrombosis of the petrosal sinuses. No 
temporal bone operation was done. The case occurred many 

u B. Lombard: Annalee dee Maladies de l’Oreillc, 1904. vol. i., p. 146. 

u Pouleen of Copenhagen, Arcbiv ftir Klinische Chirurgie, 1896, 

VoL HI., p. 4t0* 


years ago. At the present time the temporal b >m disease 
would be promptly dealt with and the sigmoi 1 groove 
abscess and that by the internal auditory meatus would be 
evacuated by following the pathway of infection. Modem 
surgery offers a fair prospect of saving the lives of such 
patients. 

I am greatly indebted to Mr. Neill Hobhouse, my dresser 
at St. Thomas’s Hospital, for the careful and accurate notes 
taken by him of this case. 
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A. The Prevention of Beri-Beri. 

In previous communications 1 there have been reported the 
results of our investigations concerning the etiology of beri¬ 
beri. By an unbroken sequence of observations and experi¬ 
ments beginning with rices associated with outbreak# of 
beri-beri, it has been demonstrated that rice is rendered 
harmful by the milling and polishing process to which it is 
subjected in the preparation of polished rice. In this 
process there is removed from the grain some substance of 
high physiological importance, the absence of which results 
in the production of polyneuritis in fowls and of beri-beri in 
man when a diet is consumed of which polished rice is the 
staple. Whether this substance acts by rendering other 
elements in the diet available for nutrition or whether it is 
itself the nutritive material necessary for nerve tissues can in 
our present state of knowledge only be matter for conjecture. 

But the isolation and identification of this substance fbrm 
a matter of scientific rather than of immediate practical 
importance to those of us who are concerned with the. pre¬ 
vention of beri-beri, though we are well aware that results 
may eventually be obtained of much wider significance and 
importance than can at present be appreciated. The work 
of other observers has confirmed the accuracy of our 
researches, and with our present knowledge we are in a 
position to deal with the question of preventive measures. 

Harmless and harmful rices can readily be distinguished by 
simple inspection, but the definition of unpolished and 
polished rices on the basis of histological differences alone 
would not suffice for practical purposes, and it is necessary 
to have in addition a chemical standard. The various con¬ 
stituents of the rice-grain are not distributed uniformly 
throughout the cells, and it is for this reason that certain of 
these substances are available for the purpose of a standard 
or as an indicator of the extent to which the grain has been 
polished. 

The greater part of the fat is contained in the cells of the 
subpericarpal layers ; salts and protein are also relatively 
more abundant in the cells of these layers than in the cells 
of the central portion of the grain. It is obvious, therefore, 
that the estimation of any one of these substances would 
answer the purpose ; the one selected must be suited to rapid 
and accurate estimation, and there must be such a difference 
in the amount contained in the two kinds of rice as to allow 
for a reasonable margin of errpr. 

The extraction of fat from rice is a tedious and trouble¬ 
some process. The difference in the amount of protein con¬ 
tained in unpolished and polished rices is not sufficiently 
great to allow of a good margin for experimental error, and 
the ordinary process of protein estimation is not really an 
estimation of that substance, but of the nitrogenous con¬ 
stituents of the grain which are capable of being converted 
into ammonia by a process of reduction. 

The estimation of one or other of the inorganic con¬ 
stituents is to be preferred on account of the relative ease 
and accuracy with which the determination can be carried 
out. We originally employed the phosphorus-content for 
this purpose, and in all our subsequent experiments and 

i The Lancet, 1909, vol. 1., p. 451, and The Lancet, 1910, vol. Ii., 
p. 1756: Studies from the Institute for Medical Research, Noe. 10,11, 
and 12. 
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observations have found it in every way satisfactory as an 
indicator of the extent to which rice has been polished. A 
safe or harmless rice—that is, one from which not more than 
the pericarp or skin has been removed in the process of 
polishing—will invariably yield more than 0*4 per cent, of 
phosphorus pentoxide, while a dangerous or harmful rice— 
that is, one from which the subpericarpal layers have 
been removed—will yield considerably less than 0*4 per 
cent. 

The standard of 0 4 per cent, of phosphorus pentoxide is 
therefore not a high one, and the results of its application 
in practice could not operate unfairly upon anyone. Legisla¬ 
tion on the subject of rice in its relationship to beri-beri pre¬ 
vention would of necessity demand the incorporation in the 
enactment of a standard such as this. As already stated, 
no great degree of ski)l or training is required to distinguish 
polished from unpolished rice by simple inspection, but 
difference of opinion on this point would inevitably occur, 
and when referred to a court of law the decision would rest 
on the results of the chemical examination, just as in the 
case of other foodstuffs such as milk. 

The standard of 0* 4 per cent, of phosphorus pentoxide was 
fixed on the undried material; the percentage of moisture 
does not vary greatly among different rices, and no apparent 
advantage would be gained by requiring that the calculation 
should be based on the dried material. 

Dr. Chamberlain and Dr. Vedder have recently advocated 
the estimation of potassium as suitable for standardisation 
purposes. We have had no practical experience of that 
estimation, but there is no reason why it should not serve 
the purpose of an indicator quite as well as phosphorus 
pentoxide, save for the disadvantage which would arise 
from a lack of uniformity in the standard or indicator 
employed. 

In recommending the adoption of phosphorus estimations 
for purposes of standardisation, it should be clearly under¬ 
stood that we do not thereby subscribe to the view that a 
deficiency of phosphorus in organic combination explains the 
production of beri-beri by the consumption of polished 
rice; all the evidence obtained by us is opposed to that 
view. 

The ravages of beri-beri always have been, and always 
will be, greatest among the labouring classes, who prefer 
polished rice, and whose financial position is subject to 
fluctuations brought about by economic conditions over 
which science and medicine have no direct control. So 
long as these people are in regular employment and in 
receipt of good wages they can afford to supplement their 
rice ration with other articles of diet, and in this way 
prevent the occurrence of beri-beri. But when adverse con¬ 
ditions prevail their dietary becomes almost wholly a rice 
one, and soon afterwards beri-beri makes its appearance 
among them. 

The use of unpolished rice at all times by'these people 
would prevent the disease occurring among them, but this 
desirable result will be achieved with difficulty, because to 
those who have been accustomed to the use of polished rice, 
unpolished rice has an objectionable appearance. The 
association of whiteness of foodstuffs with purity has, even 
in f countries other than these, been attended with dis¬ 
advantageous results. The education of this class of people 
to the advantages to be derived from the use of unpolished 
rice must be a slow process, but it is a moot point whether, 
on the whole, this plan might not prove to be the most 
successful. Already the educated Chinese employers of 
labour in the Malay Peninsula have shown an active interest 
in the dissemination of information in regard to the 
matter. 

Undue haste in the application of the results of scientific 
research to practical and actual conditions has so often 
in the past been attended by unsatisfactory and even 
disastrous results, that anything in the nature of sumptuary 
legislation should be introduced only after grave considera¬ 
tion. It has been proposed to make the use of unpolished 
rice compulsory by legislation. With this object in view it 
has been suggested that the importation of polished rice 
should be prohibited, but despotic legislation of this kind 
would be dangerous, impolitic, and in certain places a 
serious menace to trade. 

Another proposal has been to tax polished rice. Such a 
tax to be in any way effective would require to be a heavy 
one and would be most troublesome to apply. If some form 


of legislation be essential, then in the conditions in which 
we find ourselves in the Malay Peninsula a tax upon polished 
rice at the point of distribution appears to offer some 
advantages. To accomplish this it has been proposed to- 
license dealers in polished rice, but it is doubtful 
if even this method in actual practice would yield 
results commensurate with the trouble entailed in its 
application. 

It is necessary to emphasise the fact that a harmless rice 
can be converted into a harmful one by an unsatisfactory 
process of cooking, and energetic action is required in order 
to secure the cooking of rice in ordinary pots and to do 
away with all apparatus in which the rice is cooked by steam 
under pressure. 

B. The Civre of Beri-Beri. 

Political, commercial, and other difficulties hinder the 
application of preventive measures, so that even in the 
most favourable circumstances cases of the disease must 
continue to occur. 

In 1911 there were admitted into the Government hospitals 
of the Federated Malay States 6340 cases of beri-beri. 
These cases are almost wholly confined to the Chinese, of 
whom, according to the census of 1911, there are 433,244. 
No estimate is possible of the cases which did not seek treat¬ 
ment in Government hospitals, but the available informa¬ 
tion shows that the incidence of this preventable disease was 
not less than 12* 3 per 1000. 

It was therefore desirable to determine if a remedial agent 
could be prepared from polishings. As collected in the rice- 
mills polishings are mixed with dust and adventitious 
substances. The mixture does not look palatable either as a 
gruel or as an emulsion, and we estimate that an adult 
accustomed to the use of polished rice would require not less 
than 1*75 ounces of polishings daily; in this form there 
would be involved the administration of a quantity of 
substances unnecessary and perhaps undesirable for a 
sufferer from beri-beri. It appeared possible that if the 
active substances could be separated from the mixture and 
I given in a readily available form, an agent might be obtained 
I which would be of value in the treatment of patients 


suffering from beri-beri. 

It by no means follows that that substance the absence 
if which from a diet gives rise to disease will indue© 
recovery in sufferers from that disease. We had noted 
beneficial effects produced on animals suffering from poly- 
leuritis by the administration of extracts from polishings, 
md all the evidence showed that the production of beri-beri 
in man and of polyneuritis in fowls was not to be explained 
by any gross nutritive defect in the ordinary sense of the 
berm, but rather by a deficiency of some substance of whose 
nature and action we were ignorant. 

Believing as we do in the clinical and pathological identity 
bf beri-beri and polyneuritis gallinarum, it was decided, in 
the first instance, to test the value of the remedial agent on 
fowls suffering from polyneuritis. * 

Experiments previously recorded have shown that the 
active substance is soluble in water and in 91 per cent, 
alcohol. In alcoholic solution it retains its activity un¬ 
impaired for months, and the first test was carried out withr 
an alcoholic extract prepared in the following manner : 

1. Sifted polishings were packed in a percolator and the fat extracted 

by means of petroleum ether. -w™,,-* 

2. The extracted polishings were freed from ether by exposure to 

tb f. *Ono part of fat-free polishings was macerated and 

in 4 parts of 94 per cent, alcohol acidulated with 0*3 per cent, or hydro- 

" f mUt r u?"\T'filtered *nd nearly neutmUwd with sodium 

Ca 5 b The < s’llght, precipitate, formed on palpalneutmllaaUon. was filtered 
off and rejected. • The filtrate was concentrated under reduced pressure 
(temperature 60° C.) to a small volume. _ A , n 

6 A little water was added to the residue, and the fat, present in 
small amount, removed by means of petroleum ether. 

7 The fat-free fluid was concentrated nearly to dryness at a tem 
nemture not exceeding 00° C., and the residue dissolved inwaterand 
ataohol in such proportion that the final product contained 50 P®** 

of alcohol, and 1 c.c. of the fluid represented the soluble materials 


Cases of polyneuritis were obtained in the ordinary way 
by feeding fowls on polished rice, and as soon as an animal 
showed distinct evidence of the disease it received the 
remedial agent; throughout the treatment the fowls were 
fed on the rice the consumption of which had given nee 
to the disease. As fowls about to develop the disease and 
fowls with polyneuritis are averse to the consumption of 
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polished rice, it follows that the test was a severe one. 
Six cases of polyneuritis (Table I.) were treated with the 
extract. 

No. 1 received twice daily 0*5 c.c. of the extract. A day or two after 
treatment was commenced the animal regained the power to take rice 
in adequate amounts, and 10 days later its condition was much 
improved; 17 days later it was practically well again. After this the 
remedy was given once daily, and 37 days after the commencement of 
the illness the animal had perfectly recovered. It was killed, and tho 
nerves on examination showed no signs of degeneration. 

No. 2 suffered from a severe attack of the disease with marked 
retraction of the head, and was obviously very ill. It was given twice 
daily 0*5 c.c. of the extract, but was unable to eat; this was accounted 
for by the severity of tho attack, its inability to move, and the head 
retraction. A little rice was, therefore, pushed into the crop twice 
daily. Three days later the animal was sufficiently recovered to eat 
rice voluntarily; seven days later the animal was much better and 
eating well, but stood with difficulty. The following morning it was 
found to be very ill and apparently dying, which it did at 2 p.m. 
Post mortem nothing of note was observed, but the sciatic nerves 
showed abundant nerve degeneration. 

No. 3 received twice daily 0*5 c.c. of the extract for four days, and 
subsequently 0*5 c.c. once daily. Sixteen days after the onset of the 
illness the animal had almost recovered and 16 days later it had com¬ 
pletely recovered. It was then killed, and an examination of the sciatic 
nerves showed no degeneration. 

No. 4 received 0'5 c.c. of the remedy once a day. After 36 days it had 
recovered completely, and four days later it was killed; the sciatic 
nerves were examined, and no signs of degeneration were observed. 

No. 5 received once daily 0*5 c.c. After 36 days’ treatment it had 
apparently completely recovered ; four days later it was killed, and a 
few degenerate fibres were found in the sciatic nerves. 

No. 6 received 0*5 c.c. of the extract once daily, and recovery was 
complete after 40 days. 

Table I.— Extract with Acidulated Cold 94 per cent. 

. Alcohol. 



Remarks. 


Cured after 37 days. 

Died 11 days after 
onset of disease. 

Cured after 32 days. 

„ 11 36 „ 

,, „ 36 „ 

„ „ 40 „ 


The next experiment was carried out to test the prophy¬ 
lactic value of this extract. Eight fowls were fed on 
polished rice, and received daily 0*5 c.c. of the extract. 
The experiment extended over five weeks. The fowls were 
in perfect health at the conclusion of the period, and their 
weights throughout w ere equally satisfactory. As a control 
to this experiment eight fowls on white rice received daily 
5 grin, of the same lot of polishings as that from which the 
extract had been prepared ; all of the animals remained 
healthy. 

These experiments demonstrate the value of an extract 
prepared from polishings as a curative and prophylactic 
agent. 

In the next experiments more thorough exhaustion of the 
polishings was aimed at. For this purpose one part of fat- 
free polishings was mixed with four parts of acidulated 
94 per cent, alcohol, and the mixture boiled for one hour 
under a reflux condenser. The mixture was then allowed 
to stand overnight and in the morning filtered; the filtrate 
was treated in the manner already described, but the final 
volume was adjusted so that 1 c.c. represented the material 
dissolved out from 5 grin, of fat-free polishings and con¬ 
tained 27 per cent, by volume of alcohol. Thus, while 
increasing the volume of the prophylactic and curative dose 
the amount of alcohol was not increased. The lower 
percentage of alcohol was sufficient for purposes of 
conservation. 

Six cases of polyneuritis (Table II.) were treated with 
this extract, of which each case was given 1 c.c. daily. The 


fowls continued to receive the polished rice on which they 
had developed the disease. 


Table II. — With 94 per cent. Alcohol Hot Extraction. 


fc 

Description. 

Weight in grammes 
at commencement 
of treatment. 

First week. j 

Second week. 

Third week. 

Fourth week. 

Fifth week. 

Sixth week. 

Remarks. 

1 

Yellow cock. 

1200 

1225 

'1300 

1315 

1350 

1425 

_ 

Cured after 34 days. 

2 

Brown and 
black cock. 

845 

920 

945 

890 

910 

1 920 

— 

„ 35 „ 

3 

Yellow cock. 

670 

670 

680 

710 

700 

730 

700 

„ „ 48 „ 

4 

White and 
black cock. 

840 

885 

880 

870 

870 

870 

1 

— 

„ „ 31 

5 

Black and 
white 

spotted cock. 

840 

885 

895 

915 

845 

780 


y t 30 „ 

6 

Yellow cock. 

990 

980 

1025 

1006 

995 

1070 

1125 

„ „ 44 


Nos. 1, 2, 4, and 5 were completely cured in five weeks. 
No. 6 was cured in 44 days. No. 3 suffered from a severe 
attack, and was cured after 48 days’ treatment. The results 
are, therefore, quite as favourable as those obtained with the 
first extract. The extracts prepared by these processes 
contain less of the non-essential material than can be 
obtained by any of the other processes we have employed. 

Experiments are now in progress with a view to deter¬ 
mining if the remedy can be prepared by a less expensive 
process, as by employing weaker alcohols or water. But 
the less alcohol contained in the menstruum the more 
saccharine material passes into solution. Whether or not 
the presence of this substance is disadvantageous we have 
not yet been able to determine. A watery extract resembling 
malt extract in appearance and consistence might prove 
valuable both from the curative and nutritive standpoints. 
For those cases of beri-beri with gastric disturbances it would 
be desirable to employ an extract containing a minimum of 
non-essential substances. 

By either of the methods described an effective liquid 
extract can be prepared of which a dessert-spoonful (3 ii.) 
represents the material obtained from two ounces of fat-free 
polishings, the daily dose for an adult suffering from beri¬ 
beri. On account of various difficulties it has not yet been 
possible to prepare this remedial agent on a sufficiently large 
scale to enable trials to be carried out on the human disease, 
but these will be carried out in due course. 

Among the many sufferers from the disease there is in all 
probability a proportion in whom regeneration of the nerves 
is impossible, but for the others a remedy is furnished which 
should prove of value in their treatment. Rapid curative 
effects must not be anticipated, as extensively degenerated 
nerves require time for their regeneration ; but patients 
placed under favourable conditions and receiving daily after 
food a dose of this extract will have their prospects of 
recovery enhanced and their period of invalidism lessened. 


Literary Intelligence.— Messrs. J. and A. 

Churchill announce the issue of the following new works :— 
“Alcoholism, Its Clinical Aspects and Treatment,” by Dr. 
Francis Hare. “Fatty Foods, their Practical Examination : 
A Handbook for the Use of Analytical and Technical 
Chemists,” by E. R. Bolton and C. Revis. With 36 illus¬ 
trations in the text and 25 original photo-micrographs com¬ 
prising 6 plates. “ The Preparation of Organic Compounds,” 
by E. de Barry Barnett. With 50 illustrations. “Elementary 
Clinical Pathology for Nurses,” by Richard Weiss, Ph.D., 
F.C.S. With 6 illustrations.—Messrs. J. Whitaker and Sons, 
publishers of the universally known W’liitaker’s Almanac, 
announce that early in December they will publish (about 
700 pages, price 2s ., cloth) an international edition of this 
indispensable work of reference, in which is to be given a 
graphic and succinct account of every country in the world 
with such a mass of detail in a handy and convenient 
form as has never before been presented in a single 
volume^ 
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TEMPORARY PARTIAL HEART-BLOCK 

OCCURRING AS A SEQUEL TO ACUTE PNEUMONIA. 
By ANDREW L. DYKES, M.D. Edin., 

LATE OPHTHALMIC HOUSE SURGEON AND ASSISTANT RESIDENT MEDICAL 
OFFICER, SHEFFIELD ROYAL INFIRMARY. 


Depression of conductivity of the auriculo-ventricular 
bundle, produced by chronic interstitial changes in the heart, 
has often been recorded. As a result of acute disease, how¬ 
ever, it appears to be rare. It has been observed in cases of 
influenza and acute rheumatism, but I have been unable to 
find any reference to this condition being associated with 
acute pneumonia. The details of the following case may 
therefore be of interest. 

Pb The patient, a young man, aged 23, w*as admitted to the 
Sheffield Royal Infirmary suffering from acute lobar pneu¬ 
monia. He was well developed and had had no previous 


heart-block is seen to be more marked. Every third auricular 
contraction fails to be followed by a ventricular one. 

The patient made a perfect recovery, and when dis¬ 
charged the pulse had been regular for four weeks, and 
jugular tracings showed a constant a.-c. interval of less than 
one-fifth of a second. While an out-patient during the 
following three months no recurrence of the irregularity was 
noticed. 

During his illness the patient did not receive any drug of 
the digitalis series. Administration of these drags has 
been observed to produce a condition very similar to that 
described. The depression of conductivity must have been due 
to the toxins in some way affecting the auriculo-ventricular 
bundle, and producing a condition which was evidently 
quite recovered from. That the grave sign of heart-block 
should follow a comparatively slight attack of pneumonia, 
should be unaccompanied by subjective signs, and be followed 
by complete recovery is interesting. The case illustrates 
the value of a jugular pulse record, without which one 


Fig. 1. 

AC 





Jugular pulse tracing. 



illness. The left lower lobe alone was affected, and on 
examination the other systems appeared to be healthy. The 
disease ran the usual course, the crisis occurring on the 
seventh day, after which improvement commenced. During 
the febrile stage there were no unusual signs or symptoms. 
The pulse-rate at that time never exceeded 108 beats per 
minute, and was quite regular. The sputum, which was 
scanty, was rast-coloured and contained pneumococci. After 
the crisis the pulse, as is usual in the disease, slowed down, 
and on the following day was 80 per minute and regular in 
force and frequency. It continued so for about a week, at 
the end of which time it was noticed that, although still 
regular in force, there was some irregularity in the frequency 
of the beats. Long pauses occurred as if a beat had been 
missed. Sometimes several of these beats occurred in succes¬ 
sion, resulting in a reduction of the pulse-rate to 50 per 
minute. More commonly, however, a pause occurred after 
four or five regular beats. The type of irregularity was fairly 
constant. The pauses never at any time appeared longer 
than would be accounted for by one missed beat, and, as a 
rule, one long beat would follow three, four, five, or six 
'shorter and regular ones. This state of matters continued 
till about four weeks after the crisis, when the pulse again 
became perfectly regular in rate and rhythm, and remained 
so while under observation during the following month. 

The pulse was thus irregular for a period of three weeks, 
commencing to be so a week after the crisis. The irregu¬ 
larity was usually more marked in the evening, and appeared 
to give the patient no discomfort. Examination of the heart 
did not at any time reveal any physical signs of disease. 
The accompanying jugular pulse tracings give an explanation 
of the condition. It is seen that the auricles are beating 
regularly. During the long pauses an auricular wave occurs 
which is not followed by a carotid wave. In the first tracing 
the a.-c . interval is seen to gradually lengthen until a missed 
'beat occurs. Following the pause the a.-c. interval is seen to 
be about normal (one-fifth of a second). The missed beat had 
evidently given the auriculo-ventricular bundle a rest which 
restored its conductive power. In the second tracing the 


could not with certainty have diagnosed the nature of the 
irregularity. 

The patient was under the care of Dr. W. S. Porter, to 
whom I am indebted for permission to publish my notes. 
Plaistow Hospital, B. 


SPINAL ANALGESIA. 

REPORT ON 400 OPERATIONS AT THE MILITARY 
HOSPITAL, ALDERSHOT. 

By J. W. H. HOUGHTON, M.B., B.Ch. Dub., D.P.H., 

MAJOR, ROYAL ARMY MEDICAL CORPS. 


Since the introduction of spinal* analgesia into this 
countiy, following the publication of Mr. A. E. Barker’s 
paper, 1 the use of this method for the induction of anaes¬ 
thesia has rapidly extended. There appears, however, to be 
still some diversity of opinion among surgeons as to the 
drug most suitable for this purpose, as w T ell as sofhe doubt 
as to the range of applicability of the method. It may be 
useful, therefore, to compare the following table of cases, 
where the drug used has been the same in every cade, and 
in which all were injected (with few exceptions) by the same 
operator using the same technique. 

The choice of a drug for injection into the lumbar sac has 
gradually been narrowed to one of three substances—namely, 
stovaine, tropacocaine, and novocaine. Having reported 
previously 3 my experiences with these drugs, it is only neces¬ 
sary to repeat here that the 5 per cent, solution of stovaine 
and glucose, as formulated by Mr. Barker, has given the 
most consistent and reliable results. This conclusion is well 
borne out by the results of these 400 cases, in all of which 
this solution wa9 used, during the past two years in the 
Military Hospital, Aldershot. 

i Brit. Med. Jour., March 23rd, 1907. 

• Royal Army Medical Corps Journal, August, 1908, and October, 
1909. 
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table:— 

Abdominal Operations (212 Cases). 


Herniotomy. ... «. . 

... 1111 

Intestinal anastomosis . 

2 

Appendicitis, acute. 

... 44 

Other laparotomies . 

7 

Appendfcectomy d froid 

... 44 

Operations on kidney . 

1 

Gastro-enterostomy. 

... 2 

Bisection of ribs, empj'Cina ... 

1 


Non-abdominal Operations ( 1SS Cases). 


Piles (Whitehead) and fistula?... 46 

Pubis and genitalia . 65 

Reduction of dislocated hip ... 1 

Amputations—thigh, leg. foot 3 


Failures to enter dural sac or induce analgesia 


Wiring fractured patella? ... 5 

Internal semilunar cartilage 

of knee . 20 

Other operations on lower 
limbs . 49 

0 


There are one or two points in connexion with this table 
which call for remark. There was in this series no case of 
failure to enter and inject the spinal sac. There was no 
case where injection was not followed by adequate analgesia. 
There was no case which gave cause for any anxiety as to 
the safety of this method. The patients were mostly young 
soldiers, and I had the advantage of three years’ previous 
experience with this procedure both in London and Africa. 

There were only two cases in this scries where a general 
anaesthetic was employed to supplement the spinal injection. 
The first was a patient very debilitated by tuberculosis who 
required amputation of the femur for a tuberculous knee. 
This man was given chloroform before entering the operating 
theatre, as he was in too great pain to be removed otherwise. 
While under the general anaesthetic 5 cgm. of stovaine were 
injected into his lumbar sac for the purpose of minimising 
the shock of the amputation. The influence of stovaine in 
diminishing shock has so recently been reported on by the 
Arris and Gale lecturers 3 that it is only necessary to state 
here that my clinical experience leaves me in complete 
agreement with their findings. 

The other man who was given chloroform was a case where 
a ruptured appendix was suspected. He was given 5 cgm. 
of stovaine and the abdomen opened ; a perforated duodenal 
ulcer and peritonitis were found, and the ensuing operation 
of gastro-jejunostomy (which occupied 100 minutes) was 
completed under chloroform. 

There is another advantage of this stovaine-glucose solu¬ 
tion which apparently has not been fully realised, though 
pointed out in Mr. Barker’s papers on many occasions. 
There have been several papers published recently in which 
the workers in this field do not seem to be confident of the 
height or duration of the analgesia that they may expect to 
obtain after a given injection, but these can be readily esti¬ 
mated beforehand with comparative certainty by the use of 
this injection compound of a higher specific gravity than the 
spinal fluid. The solution containing 5 per cent, stovaine 
and 5 per cent, glucose is heavier than the cerebro-spinal 
fluid; it has a specific gravity 1023, the specific gravity of 
cerebro-spinal fluid being 1007. This means that, by 
slightly elevating the pelvis of the patient before injection 
in the lateral position, the solution can be localised to any 
given segment of the spinal cord, as the solution will flow to 
the most dependent part of the curve of the spinal canal and 
the height of the analgesia can thus be determined before 
any injection is given. 

As regards the duration of the analgesia. I have found 
that, with trifling variations, an injection of 0*9 c.c. of this 
solution, which contains cgm. of stovaine, maintains 
analgesia to the level of the umbilicus for 45 minutes. This 
gives ample time for operations on hernias and appendicitis. 
The amount of this solution that may be used can be 
increased, and in one case in this series the injection of 
1*2 c.c. (or 6 cgm.) of stovaine was ample for the perform¬ 
ance of the operation of gastro-jejunostomy. This was a 
severe test of the method, and its success a striking demon¬ 
stration of its potentialities, as complete analgesia was main¬ 
tained at the level of the xiphisternum for the 40 minutes 
required to complete the operation. 

As regards the after-effects of injection in these series 
they were fairly constant. When the analgesia extended 
above the umbilicus, in 24 per cent, of the cases slight faint¬ 
ness or nausea came on from 10 to 15 minutes after injection. 
This passed off in 10 minutes, when the patients became 
drowsy and comfortable. On returning to the ward 7 per 


* Brit. Med. Jour., April 27th, 1912. 


cent, vomited ; amongst these were several cases of abdo¬ 
minal trouble who had been vomiting before operation. 
Headache was reported in 40 per cent, of the cases. It was 
usually mild and seldom interfered with the patients’ sleep. 
In 35 per cent, of the cases injected there was no discomfort 
of any kind either during or after operation, and in the 
words of the theatre attendant, “ they did not turn a hair.” 

Whether spinal analgesia or some form of inhalation 
anaesthesia is preferable for routine use is a question for the 
decision of the individual surgeon. In the hands of a careful 
administrator, and in cases where analgesia is neither 
required nor obtained above the nipple line, the use of this 
stovaine-glucose solution is at least as safe as that of chloro¬ 
form. Its field of usefulness is, therefore, restricted when 
compared with inhalation anaesthesia. On the other hand, 
life-saving operations can be performed under spinal 
analgesia in cases where chloroform or ether is inadmissible, 
such, c.g., as amputation of the leg for diabetic gangrene or 
in a patient with advanced cardiac disease. With stovaine 
analgesia there is an absence of shock during operation 
which is not obtained under inhalation or any other form of 
anaesthesia. Also, the muscular relaxation is so complete 
that much less time is required to complete an operation than 
if chloroform were used. 

For those who can always command the services of a good 
anaesthetist the choice of an anaesthetic is not a pressing 
matter, but for those who work abroad and have to operate 
short-handed, or perhaps even single-handed, a knowledge of 
spinal analgesia is a most valuable asset. To obtain the best 
results with this method the operator must have experience 
of the technique. It is among the first 50 or 100 cases 
injected that incomplete analgesia or other troubles are 
likely to occur, and to emphasise this fact I thought it was 
worth recording this series. 

Aldershot. 


OVARIOTOMY ABOUT FORTY YEARS 
AFTER A DISCHARGE OF FCETAL 
BONES THROUGH THE 
RECTUM; RECOVERY. 

DEATH A YEAR LATER AT THE AGE OF 78 FROM 
STRICTURES OF THE SMALL INTESTINE AND 
OF THE COMMON BILE-DUCT. 

By JOHN D. MALCOLM, M.B., C.M. Edin., 
F.R.C.S. Edin., 

SURGEON TO THE SAMARITAN FREE HOSPITAL. 


I AM indebted to Mr. J. Kingston Barton for the clinical 
notes and the post-mortem report of the case recorded below. 

The patient, whose age was 77 at the date of the ovario¬ 
tomy, was the mother of four children. She stated that 
about 40 years earlier she was very ill from obstruction of 
the bowels, and that the bones of a foetus were discharged 
through the anus at that time. She recovered completely. 
Towards the end of the child-bearing period three or four 
miscarriages occurred, and were attributed to the presence 
of a tumour diagnosed as a fibromyoma of the uterus. In 
1897 Whitehead’s operation for haemorrhoids was performed 
and a tumour attached to the left side of the uterus was 
recognised during convalescence. In 1903 the patient had 
an attack of inflammation in the region of the vermiform 
appendix. She had a good deal of bronchial catarrh from 
time to time and some rheumatic pains, but otherwise led 
an active life and required little medical help until 1910 
when the abdomen gradually became large, and on July 9th 
Mr. Barton’s assistance was sought on account of bowel 
difficulties. Enemas and calomel gave relief, but after a 
week a large quantity of fluid in the peritoneal cavity showed 
no tendency to diminish, and floating in this there was a 
hard mass attached to the left side of the uterus. In con¬ 
sul tation it was agreed that the tumour was solid and that 
probably it arose from the ovary. Although the patient was 
somewhat feeble it w r as decided to open the abdomen and 
remove the tumour if it was of ovarian origin and if the 
difficulties did not seem too great. 

At the operation after much fluid had escaped a pale, 
solid tumour of the left ovary, measuring about 5 inches in 
its longest diameter, was found adherent to the left side of 
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the uterus. The adhesions were easily separated and the 
tumour was removed by ligaturing and dividing a medium¬ 
sized pedicle which contained the Fallopian tube and which 
was not twisted. The other tube and ovary were healthy. 
The intestines were not distended, and nothing further 
abnormal was noted except that the uterus was bulky and 
fixed by adhesions. Mr. S. G. Shattock kindly examined 
the tumour, which was solid but becoming soft in places. No 
malignant structure was found in it. 

f. The patient bore the operation well and made a good 
recovery. After the first few days of convalescence there 
was considerable intestinal distension, the persistence of 
which was unusual, and especially so when it was considered 
that the abdomen remained quite soft and there was no 
difficulty in getting the bowels to act. Two months after 
the operation the distension had very much diminished, the 
bowels gave no trouble, there was no sign of ascites, and 
the patient walked out every fine day. The conditions con¬ 
tinued good during about eight and a half months. The 
patient then had difficulty in getting the bowels to move, 
and complained of occasional squirmy pains in the abdomen, 
which after a time became almost constant. The faeces 
changed to a silver-grey colour, but there was no jaundice. 
Fluid was again found in the peritoneal cavity. The patient 
loathed food, but she never vomited, and small doses of 
castor-oil kept the bowels open. There was some blood in 
the urine for a few days before death, which occurred 16 
days less than a year after the tumour was removed. 

: Mr. Barton conducted the necropsy. The peritoneal sac 
contained about six quarts of ascitic fluid. The intestinal 
tract generally was small with places here and there 
dilated. Eighteen inches above the ileo-caecal valve the 
calibre of the gut was narrowed by a deep sulcus on one 
side, and there was an apparently permanent angular bend 
of the bowel. The condition is well shown in Fig. 1. A 


Fig. 1. 



Sketch of intestine about 18 inches above the ilco-circal valve. 

more^decided obstruction of the jejunum was found about 
14 inches below the duodenum. The intestine here looked 
as if it had been surrounded by a tightly tied ligature, and 
the part above the constriction was dilated as shown in 
Fig. 2. Here also the bowel was acutely bent and it was 


Fig. 2. 



Sketch of intestine about 14 inches below the duodenum, 
showing marked dilatation above the stricture. 


bound down to the mesentery by firm adhesions. There was 
enough, or nearly enough, room for an orange pip to pass, 
but five of these had collected above this constriction. The 
two pieces of intestine shown in the illustrations have been 


presented to the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England, and Mr. Shattock informs me that there is no 
malignant structure in the constricted parts. The wall of all 
the intestine, large and small, was hypertrophied and for the 
most part contracted. The vermiform appendix was normal 
in appearance. The stomach was hypertrophied but dilated. 
The pylorus was very hard as if in the early stage of 
malignant disease, but it was simply hypertrophied 
and surrounded by a mass of inflammatory adhesion which 
involved the bile ducts and the head of the pancreas. 
The latter gland was hard but small. The spleen was small. 
The liver was large and irregular in outline. The gall¬ 
bladder was distended to the size of a Jersey pear, being 
abnormally adherent to the liver and full of black bile. There 
was no gall-stone, but the common duct was nearly occluded, 
for there was only the slightest tinge of bile colour in the 
contents of the small intestine. The left kidney was large 
and succulent, and had a small semi-purulent cystic cavity 
opening into its pelvis which accounted for the blood in the 
urine at the end of the patient’s life. The right kidney 
was large, dark-coloured, and succulent, and its pelvis was 
considerably dilated as if from pressure upon the ureter. 
The capsules of the kidneys were easily removed. The 
uterus was about twice the size of a functionally-active 
womb. On section it was very hard, but there was no sign 
of malignancy or of fibromyoma in it. It was fixed by firm 
adhesions all round the floor of the pelvis and especially to 
the rectum, which was also firmly fixed to the vagina. 

Some conclusions regarding the pathology of this case may 
be arrived at, although the facts recorded cannot be 
dogmatically arranged in their order of sequence or of 
dependence upon each other. A solid ovarian tumour not 
infrequently causes ascites, but it seldom causes adhesions 
unless its pedicle is twisted or the growth is otherwise 
deprived of its blood-supply, and in the case under con¬ 
sideration it is exceedingly unlikely that the tumour would 
have caused the widespread inflammation that evidently had 
existed before the ovariotomy was performed. The opera¬ 
tion was so simple that the intestinal constrictions after¬ 
wards discovered could not be attributed to it. On the 
other hand, the development of an extra-uterine feetation 
and a discharge of fcetal bones through the rectum could 
not take place without much inflammatory change. In this 
case the inflammation involved the tumour, which therefore 
appeared to have existed when the ectopic gestation 
developed. There is no doubt that it did exist and was 
so closely adherent to the uterus that it was mistaken for a 
fibroid tumour when the patient was still in the child¬ 
bearing period. There must have been numerous peritoneal 
adhesions after the discharge of the fcetal bones took place, 
and it seems likely that the constrictions of the small 
intestine were caused by bands of adhesion which set up 
a contracting process in the bowel, and that the narrowing 
remained and perhaps became greater although the bands 
were almost completely absorbed. 

The fact that the intestinal constrictions were not 
observed at the operation is no evidence that they did not 
exist then. In removing an ovarian tumour from a patient 
who has reached the age of 77, the surgeon should do as 
little as possible beyond the necessary manipulations, and as 
the most serious obstruction was in the upper abdomen, it 
was out of the way unless a special search had been made. 
The one-sided slight constriction near the lower end of the 
small intestine might very easily be overlooked. The wide¬ 
spread inflammation around the pylorus may have been due 
to intraperitoneal causes alone, but it seems likely that the 
process was intensified by some irritation of the mucous 
membrane, and it is possible that the conditions arose 
altogether from within the hollow viscera. The obstructions 
further down the alimentary canal would tend to induce an 
irritation of the mucous membrane of the pylorus and 
duodenum. It would appear that the shutting off of the 
common bile-duct and the consequent interference with 
digestion were important factors amongst the causes of death. 
It is certain that the intestinal obstruction did not become 
complete, and therefore was not the direct cause of death, 
for the patient never vomited. 

If the view I have expressed is correct, the length of time 
between the onset of the cause of the intestinal contraction 
and the patient’s death is very remarkable. The narrow 
lumen of the upper stricture and the peritoneal inflam¬ 
mation which had at some time existed around it were 
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dangerous conditions, and the safety of the patient was due 
to the liquid nature of the normal contents of this part of the 
bowel and to a compensatory hypertrophy of the intestinal 
wall. This record shows the great valfle of post-mortem 
examinations if a correct knowledge of pathology is to be 
obtained. It i9 quite certain that the conditions found 
would not have been even guessed at if there had been no 
necropsy. Old age or cancer or some recent adhesion due 
to the operation were the most likely causes of the symptoms 
to be thought of, and if the intestine had become obstructed 
at either of the narrow places and death had followed 
within a week of the removal of the ovarian tumour, which 
might very easily have happened, intestinal paralysis or 
sepsis would probably have been regarded as the cause of 
death. The intestinal changes in this case would seem to 
be rare, especially if, as has been suggested, they developed 
from an inflammation which began some forty years before 
the patient's death. It is possible, however, that more 
frequent post-mortem examinations would reveal a con¬ 
siderable number of cases with conditions similar in 
character to those above described. 

Wlmpole-street, W._ 


THE LIFE CYCLE OF THE ORGANISM 
OF SYPHILIS. 

By J. E. B. McDONAGH, F.R.C.S. Eng., 

SURGEON TO OUT-PATIENTS, LONDON LOCK HOSPITALS; AND CHIEF 
ASSISTANT, SKIN DEPARTMENT, ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL. 


Probably no discovery of an organism was more readily 
accepted than that of the spirochseta pallida made by 
Schaudinn and Hoffmann in 1905. Those who laboured to 
find the cause of syphilis were legion, and prior to the birth 
of the spirochaeta pallida, the research which received most 
attention was that of Siegel with his cytorrhyctes luis. So 
firm has been the belief in the spirochseta -pallida, that that 
organism is taken for granted as being the sole agent of 
everything syphilitic. Now let us, for a moment, ask 
ourselves two questions : 1. Why is the incubation period 
of syphilis so long ? 2. Why do not one or two injections of 
salvarsan cure every case ? 

If syphilis is conveyed by the passage of spirochsetae from 
one person to another, ought not the initial lesion to begin to 
show itself two or three days after intercourse, as is more or 
less the rule with bacterial infections—viz., ulcus molle, 
gonorrhoea, diphtheria, &c. ? The diseases which have a long 
incabation period are nearly all due to protozoa; the incuba¬ 
tion period is long because the infective organism has to 
go through a cycle of changes before it can give rise to 
symptoms. Since the spirochaeta pallida is a protozoon—an 
assumption which one may safely make, owing to its rapid 
destruction under salvarsan—is it not possible that it is only 
one of the phases in the life cycle of the syphilitic parasite ? 
The action salvarsan has on spirochsetae in general is 
phenomenal. No spirochaetse are found in films made from 
the blood or discharge from a chancre after 48 hours 
following a single injection. If the action is so marked even 
on the surface of a lesion, how much more pronounced must 
it be in the deeper parts; in fact, all the spirochaefcse must 
be, and no doubt are, killed by the first or second injection. 
In spite of this, recurrences occur again and again. In 
relapsing fever, for instance, and in yaws, one or two 
injections of salvarsan at the most are all that are required 
to cure every case. On the other hand, in sleeping sickness 
the trypanosomes vanish almost immediately after an injec¬ 
tion, but they soon return into the general blood stream. 
Trypanosomiasis and syphilis are, therefore, not unlike, and 
the frequent recurrence of symptoms met with in both 
diseases is no doubt dependent on the cycle which the 
parasite goes through in the body of the host. 

Another little point! All are agreed that it is fearfully 
difficult—is it possible at all?—to find the spirochseta 
pallida in a gumma. In the tertiary stage of syphilis, then, 
the number of spirochseta? must be considerably less than in 
the secondary ; but which stage of the disease is the harder 
to cure? 

These are a few of the points which have puzzled me so 
much of late and have stimulated me to inquire a little 
deeper into the life history of the spirochseta pallida, since 
I thought it was quite possible that the syphilitic organism 
went through a series of changes common to protozoa. 1 


started off with the idea that the spirochseta pallida was the 
male gamete of some unknown protozoon. The reason for 
thinking that it was an end phase of some cycle was due to 
the fact that I had never seen a spirochaeta pallida divide. 
If all syphilitic lesions are due to the spirochseta pallida and 
the infection is a direct one of that body from one person 
to another, it is surely odd that we do not see division in 
every film we look at. This point in itself must suggest 
that the spirochseta pallida is not to blame for all. It is 
doubtful whether the spirochseta pallida divides at all. Has 
it any need to ? In my opinion, no. The variation in the 
sizes of the different organisms is probably depenc’cit upon 
development, the commencement being an undifferentiated 
coil. This coil breaks up into spirochaetse which are short, 
thick, and vary from being almost straight to slightly 
twisted; then the spirochseta becomes fine and evenly 
coiled but short; and, finally, one gets a perfect spirochseta 
pallida with about 15 coils. All variations in the number of 
coils from about 9 to 15 or more are found. 

It is not uncommon to find a spirochseta with a bulbous 
extremity at one or both ends, or even in the centre; opinions 
differ as to the nature of the swelling. Some observers 
see in it the spore stage of the spirochseta, and they assert 
that the swellings are formed when the spirochseta is . 
in the act of dying, while other observers hold that they 
play some part in the multiplication of the organisms. I 
have watched specimens alive for hours by the dark ground 
illumination method, and I cannot help thinking that the, 
swellings which are highly refractile are granules from the 
leucocytes which have been attracted by the spirochcetse. 
The granules have their origin in the leucocytes, leave them 
and float about in the plasma ; they show marked Brownian 
movement, and can therefore wander about easily. I have 
seen these bright bodies attach themselves to the spirochaetse, 
and when they do so along the length of the organism and 
not at its extremities, it appears as if the granule were lying 
on the spirochaeta rather than in the middle or body of the 
parasite. 

It has been mooted for some lime past that the spirochaeta 
pallida had a resting stage ; in fact, Schaudinn was at work 
on this very point just prior to his untimely death. Prowazek 
was under the impression that the spirochaeta pallida rolled 
up into a ball. Similar circular bodies were also found by 
Hoffmann in the spleen of a congenital syphilitic, and inter¬ 
mediate stages in unrolling and rolling up were described by 
him. The resting stage, as just described, was held 
responsible for the long incubation period of syphilis. 
Kryzstalowicz and Siedlechi described a sexual development 
in that short, thick nucleated bodies, which they looked upon 
as macrogametes, gave rise by a process of division to 
microgametes ; but these authors afterwards altered their 
views. 

For my research I cut sections of chancres, lymphatic 
glands, and various forms of syphilitic skin lesions, and 
examined films obtained from their juice, both in vivo by the 
borax methylene blue film-method and by fixed specimens.. 
I paid most attention to the lymphatic glands, as I thought 
the cycle was more likely to take place there than anywhere 
else, owing to the fact that, in spite of vigorous syphilitic 
treatment, the adenitis takes months to subside. I examined 
17 lymphatic glands, both before and after salvarsan p 
10 chancres in various stages from an early erosion to the 
slight induration left by a healed primary sore ; and over 20 
various skin lesions both before and after salvarsan. For 
controls I examined four lymphatic glands enlarged by. 
gonorrhoea, three enlarged by soft sores, three normal 
glands and various glands enlarged as a result of tuber¬ 
culosis, lymphadenoma, and malignant disease. Also five 
soft sores and skin lesions consisting of a plasmoma.'or 
granuloma—viz., lupus, sporotrichosis, &c. In every instance 
in the syphilitic group, and in no instance in the control 
group, did I find any of the bodies which I am about to 
describe. As these bodies were found exclusively in 
syphilitic tissue, I venture to suggest that they may be 
phases in the cycle of the syphilitic organism. These bodies 
I have seen in different films, and the interpretation I put 
on them is the one that appears to me to be the most likely.. 
Not being a protozoologist, this work has been extremely 
difficult, and it is more than probable that my interpretation 
is incorrect; but nevertheless the bodies seen are constant, 
they are of diagnostic value, and they have not been 
described before. 

The commencement of the cycle is with a sporozoite or 
p2 
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infective granule. By means of its progression, since it is 
motile (I think it has flagelloe), the sporozoite reaches a large 
mononuclear cell and enters. It then becomes motionless, 
grows bigger, and develops a distinct mantle of protoplasm 
around itself. The development goes on within and at the 
expense of the protoplasm of the mononuclear cell, the 
nucleus of the cell always remaining intact. The degene¬ 
rated protoplasm forms an envelope around the sporozoite, 
which has to be gradually increased in size according to the 
growth of the parasite. The sporozoite then divides. 

As far as I can make out each half forms a large non- 
granular staining mass. This mass, on the one hand, 
appears to become vacuolated and transformed into an 
irregular coil ; and, on the other hand, to leave the cell and 
become extracellular. The coil later is found to be thicker 
in some parts than others, and the ends seem club-shaped. 
At the base of the coil, lying just above the nucleus of the 
cell but in the protoplasm of the mononuclear, are some 
rod-shaped bodies, which stain better than the strands of the 
coil. The coil, which now appears to be extra-cellular 
because the protoplasm of the mononuclear is so degenerated, 
becomes broken up into irregular, short vvavv bodies. From 
these short, thick, and wavy bodies the delicate, long, and 
corkscrew-shaped body, the spirochceta pallida, develops. 
This is the microgamete, or adult male gamete, which has no 
more necessity to divide than a spermatozoon. In some coils 
there appear to be circular masses, with spirochsetse coming 
out of them. 

So much for the development of the adult male in the 
sexual cycle. The female development appears to be quite 
distinct from the male after a certain point. The other half 
of the sporozoite mentioned above, and which is now extra¬ 
cellular, becomes crescentic and then spherical. This 
spherical body is the perfect female or macrogamete and is 
now ready for fertilisation. 

The act of fertilisation I have never seen, but it is highly 
probable that the spherical body forms a 4 4 cone of recep¬ 
tion," which is touched by the microgamete; the micro- 
gamete must then penetrate the macrogamete until its 
pronucleus reaches the female pronucleus. The forms met 
with in the next stage are rather difficult to distinguish from 
the macrogametocyte. A clear membrane appears over the 
whole surface of the zygote, and then the sporogony runs its 
course. The zygote divides into two and again into four; 
these four masses are the sporoblasts. Each sporoblast 
then becomes oval in form and goes on dividing to 
form numerous sporozoites, one of which starts the cycle 
again. This completes the spore stage, or sporogony. If 
what I have described is correct the syphilitic parasite 
belongs to the order sporozoa and to the subclass telo- 
sporidia, since the spores are formed at the end of the 
cycle. An appropriate name for the syphilitic organism 
would be leucocytozoon syphilis. The infection is probably 
conveyed by the sporozoite, or, as I have called it, the 
infective granule, and not by the spirochaeta pallida. The 
bodies visible in the sections are, I think, the sporoblasts 
and possibly the macrogamefcocytes. The reason I think 
some of the bodies are spores is because they persist in 
spite of treatment with salvars&n. Possibly the recurrent 
syphilides, meta- and para-syphilis, are due to the presence 
of these spores, which can in loco start a new life cycle. 

The bearing this discovery will hav e npon the prevention 
and treatment of syphilis cannot be discussed here, as it is 
far too big a question. From a diagnostic point of view it 
means a distinct advance, since other stages than the spiro¬ 
chetal can be sought for and found in the secretion from 
a chancre, because even by means of the dark-ground 
illumination or the Indian ink method one may fail to find 
the spirochseta pallida in an undoubted case of syphilis. 
Examining the material obtained by puncture of an inguinal 
gland will reveal much in a doubtful case, and finding the 
spores in sections will at once remove the difficulty of being 
unable to distinguish one granuloma from another. 

For films which are not examined in vivo the best method 
of staining is with Giemsa’s stain, and for sections the 
method of Pappenheim’s stain (pyronin and methyl green) 
as I have elsewhere described. 1 I think it is highly probable 
that the parasite of sleeping sickness closely resembles 
in its life-history the parasite of syphilis, and that the bodies 
figured in Dr. F. W. Mott’s paper, 2 which resemble the 

1 Me Do nag h : Ueber einige Transformationsforraen dor Plasmazelien, 
Archiv for Dermatologic und Syphilis, Band cix.. Heft 3, 9. 447. 

* Brit. Med. jW„ Nov. 9th, 1907. 


bodies I have just described, are possibly analogous ones of 
the trypanosome. For the complete elucidation of the 
spirochsetal coil I must acknowledge my indebtedness to 
Mr. E. H. Ross’s paper on the Leucocytozoon of the Guinea- 
pig (Proceedings of the Royal Society, B, vol. lxxxv., 1912). 

I wish to thank Dr. C. Hobbs, Mr. S. R. Moolgafkar, 
and Dr. R. B. Price, house surgeons at the London Lock 
Hospitals, for their untiring energies in keeping me supplied 
with material from January of this year. 

Wimpole-atreet, W._ 
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A CASE OF SPASMODIC RHINORRHCEA CURED BY 
IRRIGATION OF THE MAXILLARY ANTRA, 
WHICH WERE INFECTED BY B. COLI. 

By Harold Whale, M.D. Cantab., F.R.C.S. Eng., 

ASSISTANT SURGEON TO THE METROPOLITAN EAR, NOSE, AND THROAT 
HOSPITAL. 


The patient , a healthy athlete aged 25, had been an annual 
sufferer from “hay fever" for at least four years. His 
attacks were initiated by most flowering plants; also by 
grass, dried or fresh ; and aggravated by sunlight. In May, 
1912, he went to Spain, and while living there, in a country 
place, his yearly attack began, and continued with such 
unabated severity that after seven weeks, at the end of June, 
he was obliged to cut short his affairs and return hurriedly 
home. Here he was unrelieved by the change to an English 
town climate, where he stayed two days before seeing me. 

The patient gave the very usual history that he was at his 
worst daily between 9.30 and 11, and that as the day passed 
the attack abated. Yet, although it was as late as 5.30 p.m. 
when I saw him, his state was very bad. His conjunctive 
were suffused and markedly epiphoric. During the half- 
hour that he was with me he sneezed more than 20 times. 
His nose was swollen and the nostrils incessantly dis¬ 
charged, and the nasal mucosa was so tumid that without 
cocaine inspection above the inferior turbinates was 
impossible. In the course of a routine examination I found 
both maxillary antra dark on transillumination. 

Next morning he went into a nursing home, and under 
cocaine and adrenalin I tapped his antrum in the usual 
place with a large-sized perforator (Harmer's). Some thin, 
inoffensive muco-pus was washed out. I used boric lotion, 
followed by warm sterile normal saline solution. The 
same procedure was adopted for the other antrum. From 
each side a swab was taken, and from each of these grew a 
pure culture of B. coli, which was subsequently used for an 
autogenous vaccine. For 48 hours he remained in bed, 
taking full doses of calcium lactate, and using an alkaline 
nasal douche, and an ointment of cocaine and anaesthesine 
in his nostrils once daily. Then I again irrigated both 
antra. After the first washing his trouble so far abated that 
he told me he only used one handkerchief in the 48 hours. 
After the second he went home cured. His antra lit up, 
though not quite brightly, on transillumination ; the nasal 
douche was continued only until the perforation wounds 
had healed ; and the calcium lactate, in smaller doses, for 
one month. He remained well. 

This case seems to me worthy of record on acoount of two 
features: first, the rapidity of the cure ; and, secondly, the 
bacteriological finding of B. coli in pure culture. 

Harley-street, W. _ 

A CASE OF RUPTURE OF LUNG IN LABOUR. 
By C. Willbtt Cctnnington, M.B., B.C. Cantab., 

CLINICAL ASSISTANT (DISEASES OT WOMEN), GREAT NORTHERN CENTRAL 
HOSPITAL. 


A woman with advanced pulmonary tuberculosis is not 
likely to become pregnant, but should she do so the straining 
during the second stage of labour may very possibly lead to 
rapture of the diseased lung. Such an accident, however, 
occurring in an apparently healthy woman must* I imagine, 
be a decided rarity, and for that reason I submit the notes of 
the following case for publication. 
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The patient, aged 23 years, was being attended in her 
first confinement by a midwife. Labour was described by 
the midwife as natural, and not of a greater duration than 
13 hours. During the last half hour of the second stage 
the pains were said to have been “very severe,” and the 
patient-, a big, muscular young woman, strained a great deal. 
Fifteen minutes before the head was born the patient 
noticed that her neck was beginning to swell. An hour 
later, when the nurse was “ tidying up ” after the end of the 
third stage, she noticed the patient’s face was bloated and 
discoloured. She then sent for me. On my arrival, two 
hours after the child’s birth, I found the mother presenting 
a remarkable appearance. The face was extremely bloated 
and cyanosed, the eyes almost closed up, the lips swollen 
and blue. On closer examination the oedematous condition 
was found to extend up to the scalp, all over the neck and 
front of the thorax, reaching to the insertion of the deltoid 
muscles on the arms and to the lower ribs. The back 
was but slightly affected. On palpation the characteristic 
crackling sensation of “ surgical emphysema” betrayed the 
nature of the swelling. Over the sternum, where it was 
most marked, one could obtain pitting of an inch in depth. 
The percussion note was, of course, hyper-resonant, and on 
auscultation nothing could be heard, either of cardiac or 
respiratory sounds, owing to the layer of emphysematous 
tissue covering the chest. The temperature was 101° F., 
the pulse was 140. very small and weak, and the respirations 
were 28 and shallow. The patient seemed cheerful and 
complained of nothing but slight discomfort in breathing. 

At first sight I suspected that one of the lungs had 
ruptured, and the question of pneumothorax occurred to me. 
On the other hand, it was impossible to obtain any difference 
in physical signs on the two sides, such as one would expect 
with pneumothorax. The patient had always enjoyed good 
health, was not wasted, and had had no cough, from which I 
concluded there could be no marked pulmonary tuberculosis. 
During the next few hours the pulse and temperature 
slowly fell, so that after 12 hours the temperature was 
normal, the pulse 80, and the respirations 20. Day by day 
the oedema diminished. A week later the only abnormal 
sign was a small patch of crepitations over the third left 
intercostal space close to the sternum. The patient was up 
and about in the usual time and a year later she appeared 
to be in robust health. I might add that treatment 
consisted in “ masterly inactivity.” 

I suppose the most reasonable explanation of the accident 
would be that somewhere there was an old adhesion between 
the lung and the pleura, and that a rupture took place at 
this spot ; owing to the adhesions the air escaped into the 
subcutaneous tissues instead of into the pleural cavity. 

Finchley, N. _ 


A CASE OF TRAUMATIC DISLOCATION OF BOTH 
HIP-JOINTS. 

BV Arthur F. S. Sladden, B.M., B.Ch. Oxon., 

LATE HOUSE SURGEON, GENERAL HOSPITAL, BIRMINGHAM. 


A XOTE on this very rare accident may be worthy of 
record, and I am indebted to Mr. George Heaton for per¬ 
mission to publish the case. 

Early on Oct. 21st, 1911, a man, aged 24 years, was taken 
to the General Hospital, Birmingham, unable to walk, having 
been knocked over by a motor-car whilst cycling. From his 
account of the accident he was knocked off his bicycle, 
received a blow on the sacral region, and was so pinned 
beneath the car that it had to be lifted for his removal. 

On admission to hospital an hour later he was in great 
pain and suffering from considerable shock. The fifth rib 
at the left costo-chondral junction was displaced, and there 
were several contusions and abrasions on the arms and legs. 
The main injury, however, was at the hip-joints. The 
patient was quite unable to walk or move, both legs being 
held flexed at the hips and knees and immobilised in a 
position of adduction and inversion. The left leg was the 
more fully flexed and the left knee rested partly on the 
right, the right leg being more adducted. Any movement of 
either limb was very painful and difficult, and no feeling of 
crepitus was elicited at either hip. Posteriorly, on the right 
there was “dorsal dislocation,” the great trochanter being 
fefo} 2$ inches above N&aton’s line and the head of the 
femur readily palpable under the gluteal muscles. On the 


left there was “sciatic dislocation,” the head of the femur 
not being felt so readily as on the right side. Subsequently 
after reducing the right dislocation comparative measure¬ 
ment showed 1^ inches shortening of the left leg. Unfor¬ 
tunately, pwing to the early hour, the X ray department was 
not available, and it was necessary to relieve the patient as 
soon as possible without availing for a radiographic record of 
a clear clinical diagnosis. There was no history of previous 
lameness or disability at the hip-joint, and a radiograph 
taken four days after reduction showed perfectly healthy 
normal acetabula and femora with no indication of fracture 
or disease of the bones. Under ether anaesthesia the dis¬ 
locations were reduced by the classical method. The right 
leg gave very little trouble, but the left was not so easy to 
reduce, the head of the femur several times slipping round 
to the thyroid foramen before it was successfully replaced. 
The two limbs were bound together and a firm binder fixed 
around the hips. 

The patient marie a steady recovery without much pain at 
any time. On the fourth day restricted passive movement 
was initiated and continued daily, combined with massage 
of both limbs. On Nov. 20th the patient walked for the 
first time. He had in the left hip a little pain which a fort¬ 
night later had practically disappeared. In February, 1912, 
the patient was free from all lameness and could even run 
without difficulty. 

8t. Bartholomew’s Hospital, E.C. 
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Injuries to the Semilunar Cartilages . 

A meeting of this section was held on Oct. 8th, Mr. G. H* 
Makins, C.B., being in the chair. 

Mr. Albert J. Walton read a paper on Injury to 
the Semilunar Cartilages. He dealt first with the anatomy 
of the joint, and considered the part which various move¬ 
ments played in the production of injuries of the semi¬ 
lunar cartilages. A consideration of the anatomical factors 
led him to the following conclusions: 1. There is a 
tendency to injury or displacement of the semilunar 
cartilages. 2r This tendency is brought about by full 
extension and is increased with powerful or excessive exten¬ 
sion. 3. The tendency is much more marked at the anterior 
end of the internal cartilage, because (a) being narrower, 
this portion of the cartilage more readily undergoes 
changes due to its own elasticity; ( b ) owing to the 
screw action in full extension the compression force between 
the femur and tibia is much more marked here than else¬ 
where ; (u) the anterior end of the cartilage is unprotected 
and loosely attached. 4. Either fractures or displacements 
of this portion of the cartilage may occur and are both 
easily explainable. 5. There is no evidence of any tendency 
to fracture or displacement with any movement, provided 
the joint is not fully extended. He then gave his con¬ 
clusions as the result of an investigation into 77 cases of 
injury to the semilunar cartilages which had been treated at 
the London Hospital. An inquiry into the clinical factors of 
these cases showed that (1) the lesions present were identical 
in nature and position with those which can be artificially pro¬ 
duced by hyper-extension and its terminal screw action ; 
(2) the history when carefully investigated gave evidence of 
hyper-extension as a cause; (3) the etiological factors were 
in favour of the same view. The paper was fully illustrated 
by diagrams and specimens. 

Mr. Albert M. Martin (Newcastle-on-Tyne) read a paper 
on a Personal Experience of 449 Cases of Injuries to the 
Semilunar Cartilage. All the cases had been operated upon 
during the period 1900-11, and had made good recoveries, 
and in no case was there any resulting joint infection or any 
interference with the after stability of the joint. In a few 
cases complaint was made that the symptoms had not been 
relieved, otherwise the results were all that could be desired. 
282 (62 8 per cent.) occurred among miners while following 
their employment. This liability of miners to the injury he 
ascribed to sudden wrenching or twisting while the knees 
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' were in the flexed position. Eighty-one (18 per cent.) 
occurred while playing football. The internal semilunar 
cartilage was injured in 92 per cent., the external in 
8 per cent. He described the various kinds of injury 
met with. This might take the form of a simple longi¬ 
tudinal split. In some cases, on opening the joint, 
the detached portion was seen lying in its normal 
position, and might be overlooked easily; in others the 
detached piece was found curled up between the con¬ 
dyles, and practically only attached at its anterior and 
posterior ends. Sometimes the split was in the posterior 
part, and could only be demonstrated when the anterior 
attachment of the cartilage was divided and strongly pulled 
upon; then the detached portion snapped forward. In 
another form the tear extended from some point on the free 
border, across the breadth of the cartilage for a variable 
distance, and then either forwards or backwards. In another 
the free border was the part which had been torn, forming a 
small pedunculated disc with rounded edges. In still 
another there was a more or less horizontal split through 
the thickness of the cartilage, the undermost piece being 
liable to engage between the joint surfaces and so cause 
symptoms. In a minority the injured cartilage was 
mutilated beyond recognition. In deciding upon a line 
of treatment, the question arises as to whether it 
is necessary for the patient to have a perfectly 
sound joint or not. If he is engaged in manual 
labour operation is demanded, in the absence of any contra¬ 
indication such as intercurrent disease. This treatment is 
also necessary for active men and women who are still 
wishful to spend their leisure in open-air sports. He said he 
was very sceptical with regard to cure resulting from treat¬ 
ment by prolonged rest, in the case of a primary tear. 
Where the inability to extend the joint completely persists, 
operation is certainly required. The optimum time for 
operation is after the first, week or ten days following the 
accident. He used a transverse incision, and removed not 
only the detached piece, but endeavoured to ablate the por¬ 
tion still retaining its normal attachment. As regards the 
after history of the patients, except in a few cases, the 
joinits were as strong as ever. 

Mr. W. Me Adam Eccles pointed out that at St. Bartholo¬ 
mew’s Hospital the operations for injuries to the semilunar 
cartilages showed them to be five times as numerous in 
males as in females. With regard to the internal cartilage 
being more frequently damaged than the external, lie 
pointed out that, while the external was more freely 
moveable in its circumference, it was much more strongly 
tethered at its extremities. Thus it could move without so 
'much likelihood of being torn. It was almost impossible | 
without exploration to say what was the precise injury the 
cartilage had received, but in all cases where the signs and 
symptoms are suggestive the case should be treated as if 
there had been definite injury. The treatment Mr. Eccles 
advocated was plaster of Paris over a thick layer of cotton 
wool applied as soon as possible after the accident and kept 
on for four weeks, and then massage to the joints and 
muscles moving it for another four weeks. This might 
result in union of the torn fragments and restoration of 
function, but if there is a recurrence of symptoms the joint 
should be explored, and the damaged cartilage removed. He 
never sutured it. 

Mr. James Berry also favoured the transverse incision. 
He had adopted it after seeing Mr. Martin use it, and had 
found it had great advantages. He thought that celerity at 
the operation was an important point. 


WEST LONDON MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


President's Address.—Exhibition of Cases. 

At the opening meeting of the thirty-first session of this 
society on Oct. 4th the retiring President, Mr. W. McAdam 
Eccles, took the chair. Before proceeding to the business 
of the evening the chairman referred to the great loss sus¬ 
tained by the society since its last meeting through the 
unexpected death of Mr. Leonard Bidwell, a past president 
of the society, and a vote of condolence with Mrs. Bidwell 
and family was passed by the members present. Mr. 
Eccles then inducted the new President, Dr. G. P. Shuter, 


and the latter presented the retiring President with the 
“ Keetley Memorial Medal,” a medal presented to each 
retiring president as a memento of his tenure of office, and, 
speaking on behalf of the members, he hoped Mr. Eccles 
would look upon it as an acknowledgment in some degree 
of the great services he had rendered to the society. 

Some further business having been transacted, Dr. Shuter 
delivered his inaugural address on the “ History of Nitrous 
Oxide Anaesthesia. ” After some preliminary remarks he 
traced its history as an anaesthetic through three periods, 
the first commencing in 1800 with the publication of 
Davy’s researches and ending with its application by 
Horace Wells to practical use in dentistry in 1844 ; the 
second period from that date to its revival in 1864; and 
the third period from its revival to the present day. 
Priestley discovered the gas in 1774. Humphry Davy 
observed all the usual symptoms resulting from its inhala¬ 
tion, and at the age of 22 published his researches. Towards 
the end of his essay Davy makes this remarkable 
suggestion, remarkable as showing his power of reasoning 
and deduction, but more remarkable in that the passage, 
although it must have been read by thousands, was never 
acted on: he says, “As nitrous oxide in its extensive 
operation seems capable of destroying physical pain, it may 
probably be used with advantage in surgical operations in 
which no great effusion of blood takes place. ” Davy was 
the most popular and eloquent lecturer of his day, at a time 
when lectures were the fashion and a good lecturer was much 
sought after. His experiments were repeated by innumerable 
imitators to such an extent that it was a common event for 
itinerant showmen to entertain an audience at a country 
fair by chemical experiments, and one that never failed to 
cause amusement was the inhalation of “laughing-gas,” and 
in America entertainments called “ ether frolics ” or 
“laughing-gas frolics” kept alive the knowledge of the 
curious action of nitrous oxide and ether. Thus the modern 
practice of anaesthesia was born. On Dec. 10th, 1844, Dr. 
Colton, a pupil of Professor Turner, of University College, 
London, a popular itinerant lecturer on chemistry, went to 
Hartford, Connecticut, and delivered a lecture on “ laughing- 
gas/’and Horace Wells, an enterprising dentist in that town, 
being much impressed by what he saw and heard, conceived 
the idea that a tooth might be removed painlessly under 
its influence. He determined to put the matter to the 
test without delay, and the next morning invited his 
friend Dr. Riggs to pull one of his molars after Colton had 
administered gas. Elated with the success of the experi¬ 
ment, he declared it to be the greatest discovery ever made— 
a new era in tooth-pulling ! Success followed for a time, 
but soon a demonstration in Boston resulted in a failure, and 
Wells was treated as a cheat and an impostor. Easily 
depressed as he had been elated, he never recovered from his 
disappointment, and after being reduced to want and actual 
starvation, died, by the irony of fate, under the influence of 
the anaesthetic introduced by his pupil, partner, and rival, 
Morton. It would be difficult to picture a more melancholy 
and pathetic figure than Horace Wells, but this tragedy must 
not fill our vision to the complete exclusion of the patient 
work of Colton, who not only inspired Wells with his 
brilliant discovery, but was responsible for the most prac¬ 
tical improvements in its administration, and for its revival 
in America, France, and England. During the next 20 years 
little progress was made until, in June, 1863, Colton 
happened once again to be lecturing in Newhaven, 
Connecticut, and exhibiting the “ laughing-gas ” as usual, 
when Dr. Joseph H. Smith, who practised in the town, 
obtained his assistance for the extraction of seven teeth in 
the case of a lady patient in a very delicate state of health to 
whom he did not wish to give ether. The teeth were extracted 
without the patient being sensible of any pain, and during 
the next three months 3929 teeth were extracted without 
any ill-effects. Colton was now an expert and imparted skill 
and knowledge to his pupils. In July, 1863, he moved to 
New York, and in the course of three years administered gas 
17,601 times without mishap. By 1868 the use of nitrous 
oxide was general all over the United States. In July, 1867, 
Colton journeyed to Paris, where his teaching was received 
with enthusiasm, and in the following March one of his 
pupils, Evans, gave a demonstration of the new anaesthetic, 
as it was called, at the Dental Hospital, Soho-square. Other 
demonstrations quickly followed, and Paget, who witnessed 
an exhibition at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, made this wise 
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«nd cautious comment: “ After seeing Mr. Coleman give 
nitrous oxide, I cannot doubt its sufficiency for procuring 
total insensibility to the pain of short operations. The 
appearance of asphyxia is alarming, but it is so brief that 
one may believe that even if it were profound it might do no 
harm. The question of danger, however, can only be 
decided by the results of some thousands of cases.” By 
August 1st, 1868, it was permanently installed in all the 
large London hospitals, so that its spread was even more 
rapid on this side of the Atlantic than the other; in spite of 
•warning notes sounded by some surgeons and physicians, 
and notwithstanding powerful opposition in certain quarters, 
the extended use of nitrous oxide for more serious 
.and prolonged operations made uninterrupted progress. Gas 
was administered to the first dental cases with the same 
primitive apparatus that was used in laboratory experiments 
—simply an ox-bladder in which was fixed a wooden tube as 
a mouth-piece. Anaesthesia was secured by pressing the lips 
round the wooden tube and holding the nose to compel the 
patient to breathe to and fro into the bag. When Colton 
insisted on a plentiful supply of pure gas and introduced his 
inspiratory and expiratory valves the future of nitrous oxide 
was assured. Colton discovered the necessity of the com¬ 
plete exclusion of air to procure rapid anaesthesia, and the 
necessity of correct proportion of air to maintain a quiet 
anaesthesia for a prolonged operation. He noted, too, that 
vomiting after mouth operations was frequently due to the 
Ydood which had been swallowed. Coleman found that 
long anaesthesia followed a long induction after removal of 
the face-piece, and that it was advantageous to give a small 
quantity of air during induction for this purpose. Clover 
invented new' instruments and made improvements in others 
which are in use to-day. He also gave directions for pre¬ 
paring patients for operations, he classified the signs of 
anaesthesia, and he taught how to interpret and make use of 
them. He shrewdly anticipated nitrous oxide and oxygen 
anaesthesia by fitting a valve for regulating the percentage 
of air, and the administration of nitrous oxide was 
placed within a few months on such a sound footing 
that little alteration in our methods had been re¬ 
quired by later additions to our knowledge. In conclu¬ 
sion Dr. Shuter reviewed the evolution in the prepara¬ 
tion and supply of nitrous oxide. At first surgeons and 
dentists made their own gas ; later this was sold by Bell and 
other chemists in large rubber bags, and when at length the 
demand was sufficient to make it pay Mr. George Barth 
solved the difficulty. He was already selling compressed 
oxygen for medical purposes, and it was a small step to treat 
nitrous oxide in a similar fashion. Finally, Mr. Orchard 
supplied liquefied gas under safer conditions. It is of 
interest tp note that Evans was the first to make use of gas 
in the liquid condition. In June, 1868, he paid a second 
visit to the Dental Hospital and brought over with him from 
Paris a quantity of liquid gas in a bronze bottle. It was here 
he made the further suggestion that the liquid gas might be 
used for producing local anaesthesia.—A hearty vote of 
thanks, proposed by Mr. F. Swinford Edwards and 
seconded by Mr. Rickard W. Lloyd, was accorded to Dr. 
Shuter for his interesting address. 

The following cases were shown and discussed:—Dr. 
Leonard Dobson: A case of Angio-neurotic (Edema. Mr. 
N. Bishop Harman : (1) A case of Senile Cataract followed 
six days later by Vitreous Haemorrhage—recovery; and 
(2) a case of Pneumococcic Hypopyon Ulcer treated with a 
mixture of pure carbolic acid and camphor (equal parts). 


MANCHESTER MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


Dysmenorrhoea. — Laorymotion.—Slow Pulse. 

A meeting of this society was held on Oct. 2nd, Dr. 
E. S. Reynolds, the President, being in the chair. 

Dr. W. E. Fothergill (Manchester) submitted a way of 
explaining and arranging the varieties of Dysmenorrhoaa 
which, he said, occurred ( a ) as a complaint of healthy 
women and (£) as a symptom of various abnormal condi¬ 
tions. Women whose reproductive life was perfectly normal 
could have (1) the sharp pain knowu as spasmodic dysmenor- 
rhoea; (2) the dull, aching pain known as congi stive 
dysmenorrhoea ; or (3), as was often the case, a mixture of 
the two. Uterine contractions went on throughout re¬ 
productive life, but were most active durlug pregnancy. 


during parturition, just after parturition, and during 
menstruation. The contractions of parturition generally 
entered consciousness in the form of pain and were called 
“labour pains.” Contractions occurring just after labour 
often entered consciousness as pain, and were called “after 
pains.” Painful contractions during menstruation might 
well be called “menstrual pains,” and recognised as 
compatible with perfect health, like “labour pains” 
and “ after pains. ” Pelvic congestion was a normal feature 
of menstruation. If sufficiently pronounced, congestion was 
always associated with pain, and in many women the 
menstrual congestion produced pain without any departure 
from health. In spasmodic dysmenorrhoea there were 
two factors—the violence of the uterine contractions 
and the sensitiveness to pain of the nervous system. 
In congestive dysmenorrhoea there were also two factors, 
the degree of pelvic congestion and the sensitive¬ 
ness of the nervous system. Thus one factor was 
common to the two conditions, and this explained 
the fact that many healthy women suffered from a mixture 
of spasmodic and congestive dysmenorrhoea. For the woman 
whose brain received into consciousness menstrual con¬ 
tractions in the form of “menstrual pains” would also 
recognise menstrual congestion as pain. Persons who were 
specially sensitive to pain were by no means to be confused 
with neurotics. The latter complained every day of their 
lives, while the former only complained when in pain, as, 
for instance, during menstruation. As to the treatment of 
spasmodic dysmenorrhoea by dilatation of the cervix, the 
child’s head was the best dilator, and there was no use in 
dilating the cervix for dysmenorrhoea in parous women. This 
treatment was also quite useless in cases of pure congestive 
dysmenorrhoea. As a symptom of abnormal pelvic con¬ 
ditions, both spasmodic and congestive dysmenorrhoea were 
common. This symptom was not much use from the point 
of view of the diagnostician ; its presence had little bearing 
upon the treatment of the causal condition. It must be 
relieved by the usual analgesics, as must dysmenorrhoea in 
healthy subjects. 

Mr. A. A. Bradburne read a paper on Lacrymation. He 
referred to the psychical and the physical nature and stated 
the tracts which the stimulus for tear formation was 
supposed to follow. The extensive connexion between the 
lacrymal nerve and the branches of the fifth and seventh 
was pointed out. Cases were alluded to showing the value 
of lacrymation as a diagnostic agent other than that of 
simple obstruction in the tear channels. Mr. Bradburne 
asked if the source of stimulation in eye-strain could not be 
found in the nature of the aqueous fluid, and referred to the 
work of Pfeiffer and Albrecht on the toxicity of urine in 
cases of petit mol and chorea. He briefly mentioned the 
means of differentiating between lacrymation and epiphora 
and the treatment of the same. He closed with a warning 
against the use of probes, and quoted Hirschberg as saying, 
“These methods never do what they are intended; they 
only demonstrate what sick people will stand and what the 
sick body will stand in the way of ill-treatment.” 

Dr. Charles H. Melland read a paper on Three Cases of 
Slow Pulse, illustrated by polygraph tracings, the analysis 
of which showed that in each case the nature and cause of 
the slow pulse were different. Only one of the cases (a 
young man of 22 with a perfectly healthy heart) was a true 
bradycardia in which all the chambers were beating slowly. 
His pulse was 40 per minute, and he had a well-marked 
“ h ” wave, as in other cases of sinus bradycardia. A second 
case, with a rate of 36, was one of incomplete heart-block 
with the ventricles beating only half the rate of the auricles. 
This was in an elderly man with aortic disease and a history 
of syphilis, but with none of the syncopal attacks of the 
complete Stokes-Adams syndrome. The third case was a 
patient with ulcerative endocarditis with a pulse of 45, 
whose tracings showed a heart-rate of 90, every alternate 
beat being a regularly recurring extra systole whose impulse 
could not be felt at the wrist. 


St. George’s Hospital Medical School : Uni- 
versity Entrance Scholarships.— The two University 
Entrance Scholarships have been awarded as follows: 
Scholarship of 70 guineas, Rhys Trevor Jones, University 
College, Cardiff. Scholarship of £50, Tom S. Nelson, 
University College, Oxford. 
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Tropical Medicine and Hygiene. By C. W. Daniels, M.B. 
Cantab., M.R.C.P. Lond. Part III.: Diseases due to 
Ba-cteria and other Vegetable Parasites, to Dietetic 
Errors and of Unknown Causation. London : John Bale, 
Sons, and Danielsson, Limited. 1912. Pp. 250. With 
illustrations. Price 7s. 6*2. net. 

This the third and completing volume we are glad to see 
has at length appeared. The previous two volumes were 
favourably reviewed in The Lancet some time ago. 

Section I., dealing with the diseases caused by the 
schizomycetes, opens with the chapter on undulant fever. It 
is only recently that the true etiology of this disease has 
been revealed to us by the labours of the officers of the 
Royal Army Medical Corps, who discovered that goats were 
the essential carriers of the disease. This discovery has 
resulted in the abolition of this formerly fruitful source 
of invalidity from the British Army in Gibraltar and Malta, 
and when it is considered how for weeks or months the un¬ 
fortunate patient used to be laid up with this fever it will 
at once be seen what a debt the British soldier owes to the 
officers of the medical-military service. The consideration of 
plague follows. The relation of rats and rat fleas to the 
disease is succinctly pourtrayed, and a detailed exposition of 
the methods of prophylaxis, amongst which the Clayton 
process of sulphur disinfection, so ably advocated by Professor 
W. J. R. Simpson, receives due notice. In the consideration 
of pneumonia the author rightly states that in many parts 
of the tropics it is a common disease. It is, however, more than 
this as regards its frequency, for, as Dr. Sanders has stated, 1 
this disease “increases in frequency uniformly the nearer 
we approach the tropics—that is to say, the disease is more 
frequently met with in warm than in cold climates, showing 
a gradually increasing rate from the pole to the equator.” 
The Punjab and North-West Frontier of India have given 
many striking examples of this infectious fever. 

Section II. is occupied with the consideration of cholera, 
enteric fever, mixed fevers, dysentery, and tropical diarrhoea. 
In the remarks on cholera the diagnostic points of the 
cholera vibrio from those of Deneke, Miller, Fliigge, 
Finkler, and Timothy Lewis are not to be found. There 
is also no explanation of the symptom of collapse. In the 
treatment the author would appear to be in favour of 
astringents and opium for the preliminary diarrhoea. He 
has, of course, many of the older writers on his side, but 
the use of opium is not now so prevalent in India as it 
was formerly. It is somewhat remarkable that Dr. 
C. Maonamara, a great authority on the disease m India, 
advocates the giving of opium. He, however, when he 
went through a severe attack of the disease in Calcutta, 
took not opium but rhubarb. Colonel Harold Browne’s 
successful treatment with oil of eucalyptus receives no 
mention, but the most recent researches of Leonard Rogers 
with his hypertonic saline injections and the exhibition of 
potassium permanganate are duly placed on record. This 
method of treatment is certainly by far the most success, 
ful yet published, the mortality having been reduced from 
60 or 70 per cent, to 30 per cent., and in the late 
epidemic in Italy to 15 per cent. 

In the chapter on enteric fever the discovery of the great 
part played by carriers is related ; this discovery and the 
resulting methods of prophylaxis have already effected a 
very large reduction in the incidence of the disease amongst 
our troops in India. Dysentery is rightly shown to be, not a 
single disease, as was taught many years ago, but a group of 

1 American Journal of the Medical Sciences, 1882. 


diseases due to various separate organisms with certain 
symptoms in common. The clinical course and symptoms are 
very justly given ; in tbe treatment recommended the author 
has failed to mention the value of cinnamon bark, which 
has been found to be equally efficacious with, and far more 
pleasant than, ipecacuanha in many cases. He also states 
that the latter drug is held of little use in the treatment 
of bacterial dysentery. This is not the experience of 
I physicians practising in the Punjab, where it is held to be a 
specific in this form of tbe disease. 

The interesting subjects of sprue and hill diarrhoea are 
next considered, after which there is an excellent chapter 
on the .general principle of prophylaxis as regards water¬ 
borne and intestinal diseases. Space forbids us to enter 
fully into the remaining subjects embraced by this 
volume of Daniels’s Treatise. We are glad to see that 
scurvy is treated as one of the diseases to be met with in the 
tropics ; it is, indeed, a disease to be guarded against, and 
especially so on tbe North-West Frontier of India. In one 
phase of the last Afghan war a frontier regiment was found 
to be so affected with scurvy that it had to be sent back to 
India. More, perhaps, might have been said with regard to 
its causation, as it is not always due to deficiency in diet. 
A notable instance of this fact occurred in Kasauli some years' 
ago, in which a British regiment, well supplied, with fresh 
vegetables and lime-juice, was attacked with scurvy, which 
began with the onset of the rains, and only disappeared 
with their cessation. 


The Blood : A Guide to its Examination and to the Diagnosis 
and Treatment of its Diseases. By G. Lovell Gull and, 
M.A., B Sc., M.D. Edin., F.R.C.P. Edin., Physician to 
the Royal Infirmary and to the Royal Victoria Hospital 
for Consumption, Edinburgh ; and Alexander Good all., 
M.D. Edin., F.R.C.P. Edin., Lecturer on Physiology and 
on Practical Medicine at Surgeons’ Hall, Edinburgh. 
Illustrated. London and Edinburgh : William Green and 
Sons. 1012. Pp. 344. Price 15*. 

The minute examination of the blood has now assumed 
such an important place in the clinical study of patients that 
it is necessaiy that every student should make himself 
acquainted with the technique of the principal methods- 
which tire employed, and also be able correctly to interpret 
the results. The practitioner likewise requires a trustworthy 
practical guide to which he can turn on occasion for the- 
information be requires. The volume now before us fulfils 
both these wants, for the authors have succeeded in 
describing the various forms of apparatus employed, together 
with the manner in which they are used in straightforward 
terms, so that no difficulty should be found in following their 
directions. Further, the conclusions to be drawn from the 
necessary examinations are succinctly and plainly set forth. 

Part I. is headed “ Methods of Examination of the 
Blood.” The methods described are confined to those that 
the authors have found essential or useful, so that the 
reader is able to select a good form of instrument without^ 
being unduly confused by detailed discussion of complicated 
apparatus. In Part II. is given a good description of the 
formed elements of the blood. An accurate knowledge of the- 
corpuscles of the blood and their numerous varieties is- 
essential. The information on this subject has considerably 
increased during recent years, and it has been found neces¬ 
sary to introduce many new terms of which ' an older 
generation of practitioners would be ignorant. Here, how¬ 
ever, these terms are carefully explained, and a dose study 
of the eight chapters devoted to these matters will be amply 
repaid. 

Diseases of the blood, bone marrow, and lymphoid tissues 
are discussed in Part III. A good account is given of 
pernicious anemia, chloroais, splenic anaemia, leucocytbemia^ 
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1 jmpharfen oraa, and other similar morbid conditions. The 
methods of diagnosis are well and accurately described, and 
in a manner which will be appreciated both by practitioners 
and students. Part IV. is devoted to a description of the 
changes that the blood undergoes in special diseases, pro¬ 
minent among which are the infectious diseases. Finally, in 
Part V. diseases due to animal parasites are considered. A 
good description is given of the parasites found in the 
blood in malaria, and an interesting account will be found 
of their life-history both in man and in the mosquito. 

We have perused this volume with much pleasure and can 
confidently recommend it to our readers. The illustrations, 
especially the coloured plates, are beautifully reproduced, 
and considerably add to the value of the work. 


A Practical Text-book ef the Disease* qf Women. By A. H. N. 
Lewers, JV1.D. Lond., F.R.C.P. Lond. Seventh edition. 
With 258 illustrations, 13 coloured plates, 5 plates in 
black and white, and a large number of illustrative cases. 
London: H. K. Lewis. 1912. Pp. 540. Price 12*. 6d. net. 

Dr. Lewers“Text-book of the Diseases of Women” has 
been in use by students for so many years that its merits are 
well known, and the appearance of a seventh edition shows 
that it is still appreciated in spite of the many rivals which 
liave been published since the date of its first appearance. 
In the present edition the whole has been revised, especially 
those sections dealing with cancer and fibromyomata of the 
uterus. The book still retains its essentially clinical and 
practical character, and in view of the very large experience 
of the author it lias a peculiar value in this respect. The 
records of the cases given are all well chosen and of interest 
—if they are not read by the student, as no doubt is often 
the case, that is his loss. 

The most interesting chapters in the book are those dealing 
with cancer and fibroid tumours of the uterus. Dr. Lowers 
is an authority on the subject of cancer of the uterus and has 
had a large operative experience with good results. His views 
are the more interesting since he has practised extensively 
all the various methods of dealing with cancer of the cervix 
by operation, including supravaginal amputation, vaginal 
hysterectomy, and finally the extended abdominal operation 
after Wertbeim’s method. Like most other writers, he points 
out that the essential factor in the cure of cancer of the 
uterus by operation is not the nature of the operation 
but the stage of the disease, and, like most progressive 
gynaecologists of experience, he thinks that even in 
early cases the extended abdominal operation is the 
most thorough, and therefore the best. We notice 
that he still favours the operation of so-called subtotal 
hysterectomy for the removal of fibroid tumours of the 
uterus. Ho doubt before the appearance of another edition 
be win have recognised the advantages of total hysterectomy, 
and will have followed the practice of almost every gynae¬ 
cologist of repute on the continent and of not a few in this 
country in preferring it; and in his hands it will surely give 
equally good results. 

Although we should be sorry to see the essentially prac¬ 
tical character of this book in any way altered, yet it is a pity 
in our opinion that, In bringing out this new edition, besides 
supplying a number of micro-photographs of microscopic 
sections Dr. Lewers did not add to each section a short 
description of the microscopic anatomy of the various 
conditions described. There are a number of new and 
very good illustrations, and the book fully maintains the 
reputation it has already gained in past years as being a good 
and sound text-book for the student. 

To one other point we should like to refer. Dr. Lewers 
advises, and apparently practises, the most thorough method 
■of cleansing the hands which we think we have ever seen 
recommended. It consists of the use consecutively of 


lysol, tincture of iodine, & spirituous solution of 1 in 500 
biniodide of mercury, and, finally, 1 in 1000 perchloride 
of mercury. We are afraid there are not many operators 
whose hands would stand such drastic treatment without 
peeling, and in the cleansing of the hands it is important 
that no method should be employed which renders 
them rough and brings off the epidermis. Surely the 
usual method of using soap-and-water, spirit, and some 
antiseptic lotion, such as 1 in 1000 perchloride of mercury, 
is quite sufficient, as it has indeed proved in the practice of 
hundreds, or more probably thousands, of operators. 


Die Neurologic des Auges. By Dr. H. Wilbrand and Dr. 

Saenger. Vol. IV., Fart’ll. : The Diseases of the Optic 

Papilla , with Special Reference to Choked Disc. 

Wiesbaden: J. F. Bergmann. 1912. Pp. 380. Price 

18 marks. 

The second part of the fourth volume of Wilbrand and 
Saenger’s encyclopaedic neurology of the eye treats of all 
the pathological conditions affecting the optic nerve head. 
After two short sections dealing with the changes in the 
form and colour of the papilla, the remainder of the volume 
is devoted entirely to papilloedema. Enumeration of the 
principal headings will give some idea of the exhaustive 
treatment of the subject. The ophthalmoscopic appearances 
are first described, then the bilaterality or unilaterality of 
the affection, and the question of recurrence. The func¬ 
tional disturbances associated with choked disc next receive 
attention, and then the various causal diseases are discussed 
seriatim—tumours, aneurysms of the cerebral arteries, 
fractures of the skull, brain abscess, sinus thrombosis, 
meningitis, cerebral haemorrhage and softening, oxycephaly, 
and other less common causes. The subsidence of 
papilloedema, spontaneous or after medical or surgical 
treatment, is next discussed, and finally the microscopical 
appearances and pathogenesis. 

The wealth of clinical material collected from the 
literature and the authors’ experience is admirably abstracted 
and classified, and will be of the greatest service to 
future workers in this domain. The opportunity thus 
afforded for broad deductions and well-founded generalisa¬ 
tion does not appear to us to have been taken by the authors. 
It may be that they have been deterred by an excess of 
caution, but we miss the guiding hand which they are well 
qualified to hold out. For the most part the views of other 
observers receive adequate attention, but relatively little 
comment. Nevertheless, the cases are well discussed, and 
the attentive reader will usually find ample material for 
drawing his own conclusions. If we take .the question of 
ipsolaterality as an example we find a long list of cases in 
which the papilloedema was greater on the side of the 
tumour, followed by an almost equally long list In which the 
reverse obtained. The crucial point in this debate appears 
to us to be the side on which papilloedema commenced , and 
this point receives little attention, doubtless in some degree 
due to the absence of sufficiently precise evidence in the 
protocols. Further, the evidence is obscured by the inter¬ 
polation of many cases other than those of cerebral tumour.. 
The only definite generalisation arrived at, even tentatively, 
is that papilloedema on one side, and simple papillitis on the 
other, is in favour of a tumour on the side of the papilloedema, 
or of cerebral syphilis. In fine, we do not get the help we 
hope for. Much the same criticism applies to the pathological 
anatomy of the condition and its bearing upon the patho¬ 
genesis, whilst the physiology of the intracranial pressure—a 
matter of supreme importance In this connexion—receives 
scant attention. In these respects the book is disappointing. 
It will, however, be invaluable to neurologists and ophthalmo¬ 
logists, forming as it does a complementary treatment of the 
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subject to that found in systematic treatises. Used in 
conjunction with the admirable work of Uhthoff in the 
Graefe-Saeraisch “Handbook of Ophthalmology,” for ex¬ 
ample, it will be of the greatest value. 


Cunningham's Manual of Practical Anatomy. By the late 
D. J. Cunningham. Fifth edition. Edited by Arthur 
Robinson, Professor of Anatomy in the University 
of Edinburgh. Vol. I., Superior Extremity; Inferior 
Extremity; Abdomen. With 265 illustrations. London, 
Edinburgh, and Glasgow : Henry Frowde and Hodder and 
Stoughton. 1912. Pp. 673. Price 10#. 6 d. net. 

This is the first new edition of this well-known manual 
which has appeared since the death of its author, the late 
Professor D. J. Cunningham, of Edinburgh, and the 
transition from the old terminology to the nomenclature of 
the Basle agreement has now been carried out completely. 
In the fourth revised edition it was the new terminology that 
was relegated to brackets, but in this new issue the con¬ 
ditions have been reversed, and it is the old nomenclature 
that has been given second place. Such a state of affairs 
was inevitable—it has already come to pass in all our 
colonial schools—and now clinicians must be prepared to 
face a generation of students versed in an anatomical 
language in some respects different from that to which they 
are accustomed. 

Apart from this change—which is a most important one— 
are some alterations in the methods of dissection and some 
new illustrations. In our review of the fourth revised 
edition we had occasion to criticise some of the dotted index 
lines which mark certain structures depicted. So far as the 
present volume (Vol. I.) is concerned we note a general 
improvement in the clearness of these details, but there are 
still some concerning which much ambiguity is manifested. 
It is remarkable that Fig. Ill has again been reproduced, 
for this illustration has proved a stumbling block to every 
student who has used the book since the last issue appeared. 
In this figure the plantar arterial arch is depicted as being 
nearer the skin of the sole than the plantar nerves ; the 
diagram is wholly inaccurate and its inclusion so soon after 
the older Fig. 108, in which the relations are correctly 
displayed, is a source of confusion that should have been at 
once eliminated. Sound though the manual is, and pro¬ 
gressive as it certainly shows itself to be, it still needs 
the same care in its revision as was given by its late author 
to its first making. 


Le Liquids CSphalo-Raohidien Normal et Pathologique. Par 
W. Mestrezat, M.D., Licence 6s Sciences, Chef de 
Travaux de Chemie & la Faculty de M6decine de Mont¬ 
pellier. Paris: A. Maloine. 1912. Pp. 681. Price 
12 francs. 

In this monograph about 200 pages are devoted toi the 
consideration of the normal cerebro-spinal fluid and the 
remainder to its pathological aspects, as well as to the 
indications it gives in relation to disease. Since the year 
1825, when Magendie gave this fluid its present name, it 
has been widely studied in France as well as elsewhere. 
The present is an excellent painstaking memoir which 
contains a large amount of work done by the author himself, 
and gives a full account of practically all that is known with 
regard to the “humou*.” 

The introductory part on the technique employed shows 
how thorough the author is, more especially how he has 
studied the “humour ” in its chemical aspects, even to the 
minutest details, both as regards its normal and abnormal 
chemical composition, and the passage of abnormal sub¬ 
stances into it. The cytology is also considered, notably 
as regards the alleged absence of leucocytes and the 
presence of non-formed elements. The physical constants 


are next investigated. Amongst reducing substances glucose 
is normally present, although this has been denied, but in 
addition there are other reducing substances. The amount 
of glucose normally present—“ glycorachia, ” as the author 
calls it—is 0*534 gramme per litre, while cholesterine is 
present only in traces. As to the mineral matter, phos¬ 
phates, sulphates, and nitrates exist only in traces; chlorides 
and bicarbonates predominate, the sodium salts being much 
the most abundant. The author has some interesting specu¬ 
lations as to the relation of this fluid to secretions and 
transudations (p. 184) which are worthy of study. 

The pathological part is very elaborate and should be read 
by all medical men interested in this subject. It includes an 
immense mass of details chiefly from the chemical side in a 
great number of diseases—in meningitis of various kinds, 
spina bifida, tabes, general paralysis, meningo-myelitis, 
xanthochromia, Pott’s disease, sclerosis, cerebral tumours, 
tuberculosis, cerebral and other haemorrhages, pneumonia, 
typhoid, syphilis, parasitic affections, and various intoxi¬ 
cations, such as uraemic diabetes. The bacteriology is also 
included. The fluid itself is formed by the plexuses of the 
ventricles, and is absorbed partly by the perivascular sheaths 
of the veins and lymphatics, the former being far the more 
important. Its composition is essentially inorganic, and is of 
variable composition. The bibliography of the book alone 
extends to over 40 pages. Above all, the author insists on 
the clinical value of a thorough chemical examination of the 
fluid. It is the best monograph known to us on the subject. 


The Essentials of Morbid Histology. For the Use of Studentr. 
By Albert S. F. Grunbaum, M.A., M.D. Cantab., 
F.R.C.P. Lond., Professor of Pathology in the University 
of Leeds. With 22 coloured plates and 139 other illus¬ 
trations. London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 1912. 
Pp. 219. Price Is. 6d. net. 

This book follows the lines of Professor Schafer’s 
“Essentials of Histology,” which the student is assumed 
already to possess and to have studied. It differs from it in 
some respects, as it contains very little relating to the 
methods used. There is an appendix dealing with some of 
the more special methods for pathological work, the reader 
being referred to the “Essentials of Histology” for the 
ordinary methods. The special methods described are the 
methyl violet for lardaceous degeneration, and scarlet R. for 
fat. There is, however, no mention of Sudan III. and the 
Nile-blue stain. Pappenheim’s stain for plasma cells, 
Heidenhain’s nuclear stain, von Gieson’s and Mallory’s 
stains for connective tissue, Weigert’s stain for elastic 
fibres, and the usual blood stains are given in the appendix. 

The work itself is intended to assist the teaching of 
“general” rather than “special” pathological anatomy. 
It deals purely with histology and not with what is called 
macroscopical pathology. The naked-eye appearance of 
lesions of organs finds no place, and very little space is 
given to the bacteriological aspect. 

The author makes no pretence of completeness. He 
divides his subject into 30 short chapters, each of 
which is preceded by a list of “ Illustrative Preparations,” 
five, six, or more, with which each chapter deals. A short 
and clear account is given of the preparations, with general 
statements as to the causes and conditions under which the 
pathological changes described and figured are brought 
about. First the cell and its degenerations are considered, 
importance being attached to the study of mitosis. Circu¬ 
latory disturbances, injury and repair, and inflammation are 
in turn briefly discussed and illustrated. The author states 
that the best definition of inflammation is that of Grawitz 
as “the reaction of irritated and damaged tissues which 
8bill retain vitality.” The general consideration of atrophy. 
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hypertrophy, and new growth is followed by the descrip¬ 
tion of the histo-pathology of the respiratory, circulatory, 
and alimentary systems. The liver, pancreas, spleen, 
kidney, and genito-urinary organs are then dealt with, 
and ductless glands, blood, serous membranes, lymphatic 
glands, bones, muscles, and nerves follow. Lastly the 
central nervous system is disposed of in 15 pages. This 
is practically the only part in which the author draws 
for pictorial aid‘from outside sources. 

The illustrations, both in black and white and in colours, 
are well drawn, and as they are printed on glazed paper the 
effect is good and the details of the drawings are sharp and 
clear. As to the text and illustrations, as the author says, 
lie had to choose between what is essential and what is 
accessory. We think he has made a discriminating and 
judicious choice, nor has he overburdened the text with 
superfluous details. There are no references to the literature 
of the subject. The descriptions are lucid and easily 
followed, while some of the illustrations, such as the effects 
of radium, are not to be found in every text-book. So far as 
it goes, the book will, we think, prove a useful text-book for 
■students of pathology. 


JPraktische Neurologic fur Aerzte. Von Professor Dr. M, 
Lewandowsky, in Berlin. Mit 20 Textfiguren. Berlin: 
Julius Springer. 1912. Pp. 300. Price, paper, 6.80 
marks; bound, 7.60 marks. 

This book is intended solely for those members of the 
medical profession who have not made a special study of 
neurology. Seeing that the great majority of patients who 
happen to be afflicted with nervous disease are seen first of 
all by the general practitioner, and that many remain, as 
they ought to remain, in his care, it behoves him not to 
ignore neurology because of its seeming complexity; for 
acquaintance with the main principles of examination and 
knowledge of the main types of nervous disease will in 
many instances lead him easily enough to a correct diagnosis, 
to the obvious advantage of the patient. 

To the general practitioner, then, we cordially recommend 
this book. It is very comprehensive for its size, well written 
and well put together ; the essentials of diagnosis and treat¬ 
ment are emphasised; the minutiae are kept in the background. 
The chapters on the examination of nervous cases and on the 
significance of common nervous symptoms, such as giddiness, 
headache, ataxia, unconsciousness, fits, involuntary move¬ 
ments, contractures, and so on, are excellently done ; but 
the whole range of neurology, from myopathy to intracranial 
tumour, and from acroparaesthesia to the psychoneuroses, is 
surveyed in an interesting and sufficiently detailed fashion 
to justify our expectation that this volume will receive the 
appreciation it deserves. We are not surprised to find that 
Professor Lewandowsky’s attitude towards Freudian lore is 
■cold and unenthusiastic. 44 We cannot accept the theories,'’ 
he says, 4 4 without argument, and in place of these we are 
■offered fantastic conjectures.” This is a complaint which 
can be quite legitimately made. 

It is, we think, a not uncommon fault in German text¬ 
books that the scheme which they adopt of the segmental 
innervation of the skin is not satisfactory. This is almost 
always the case for the lower lumbar and sacral roots, and 
the diagrams in this book are no exception. The distribu¬ 
tion here given for the fifth lumbar and the second sacral 
roots is not in accordance with the researches of Tooth 
and others, which are accepted by clinicians, in England at 
least, as being for all practical purposes correct. Professor 
I>ewandowsky seems to consider absence of the plantar 
reflex of no significance, but only its condition of flexion 
or extension. It will frequently be found, however, that 
absence of any toe movement on stimulation of the sole 


is indicative of functional disease. Where so much is com¬ 
pressed into narrow” limits it may appear hypercritical to 
complain, but we should have liked rather more than a 
couple of lines to be devoted to the important question of 
the symptoms of cervical rib. 

Professor Lewandowsky is to be congratulated on pro¬ 
ducing a volume which is calculated to supply the general 
practitioner with all that he need desire in the matter of 
neurological symptomatology and diagnosis, while the 
paragraphs on treatment are practical and discriminating. 


Die Bedeutung der Magenradiologie fur die Chirurgie. Von 
Privatdozent Dr. Paul Clairmont, Assistenten der I. 
chirurgischen Klinik, und Dr. Martin Haudek, 
Assistenten des Rontgenlaboratoriums. Mit 8 Abbild- 
ungen im Text. Jena : Gustav Fischer. Pp. 96. Price 
2.80 marks. 

When radiography was first introduced into surgery it was 
mainly employed for the recognition of fractures and dis¬ 
locations, and though the method still retains its import¬ 
ance in that division of surgical practice, it has extended its 
usefulness into other fields. The knowledge of the position 
and shape of the stomach and intestines is of the greatest 
importance both to the physician and to the surgeon. Through 
the use of substances opaque to the X rays We are able, by 
administration of a meal, to learn, not only the shape and 
position of the stomach, but also whether there is any delay 
in the passage of the contents of the stomach onwards into 
the bowel. Hour-glass contraction of the stomach can be 
rendered visible, and other changes also can be recognised, 
the existence of which would not be known otherwise, and 
the decision as to operation can be greatly helped. This 
book contains a report of a large number of cases in which 
the stomach was examined by radiography, and illustrations 
are given of many of these cases, showing their skiagraphic 
appearances. Practice is needed, not only to obtain a good 
skiagram, but also to interpret it correctly when it has been 
obtained. Sometimes an X ray examination of the stomach 
will show that the organ is normal, and it will suggest that 
the pains which have been attributed to disease of the 
stomach are really due to some other condition, such as tabes. 

The cases related have been chosen so as to illustrate 
the main points in diagnosis of diseases of the stomach, and 
the reader will learn much from this book, and with practice 
will be able to apply this knowledge. 


The Skiagraphy of the Accessory Nasal Sinuses . By 

A. Logan Turner, M.D. Edin., F.R.C.S.Edin., F.R.S.E., 
and W. G. Porter, M.B., B.Sc.Edin., F.R.C.S.Edin. 
40 Plates. London and Edinburgh: William Green 
and Sons. 1912. Pp. 45. Price 10*. 6 d. net. 

In consequence of the increasing recognition of the value 
of radiography in the surgery of the nose, the need has 
been felt of a practical volume explanatory of the technique. 
The limitations of this valuable aid to the diagnosis and 
the treatment of diseases of the accessory nasal sinuses 
have been pointed out at the same time by Dr. Logan Turner 
and Dr. Porter, who are to be congratulated upon their 
work. 

The volume is mainly an atlas, and consists of 40 plates, 
natural size reproductions of skiagrams, and of about the 
same number of pages of text. In the interpretation of a 
skiagram of disease in the nasal and accessory nasal 
cavities, as in the interpretation cf abnormal sounds 
of the heart, it is necessary to have a vivid mental 
impression of the normal conditions. To this end the authors 
have prefaced the volume with a careful description, and 
several plates of the antero-posterior and lateral views of the 
skull, and also of the accessory sinuses as they exist in the 
living person ; and where necessary the skiagram has been 
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supplemented by a key plate. Then follows an account of 
the value of the skiagram in studying the development and 
anatomy of the air sinuses. The importance of using this 
clinical aid, whenever possible, in investigating suspected 
disease of those cavities in children cannot be over¬ 
emphasised. Radiography brings out the variations, not only 
in the size, but also in the age of development, of these 
cavities during child-life. Plates XVII. to XXIII. inclusive 
illustrate the development of these regions from birth to the 
age of 12. The anatomical configuration and relations of the 
sinuses from a clinical standpoint are discussed at some length, 
and their bearing upon the operative work of the surgeon is 
clearly demonstrated. The last 13 plates are devoted to the 
value of the skiagram in the study of diseased conditions. 
Not only are the suppurative conditions dealt with, but 
reference is also made to the use of the X rays in the detec¬ 
tion of foreign bodies, dental cysts, mucoceles, choanal 
polypi, and malignant disease. There is also a plate 
showing the head of an adult with a V-shaped palate, and 
one of an adult showing the maxillary sinuses encroached 
npon by the nasal cavities. The text concludes with a 
judicious summary of the conclusions arrived at by the 
authors as the result of their own investigations. 

The volume will be found to be a valuable addition to the 
bookshelves of all concerned with the obscure diseases of 
which it treats. Some readers may possibly display their 
appreciation and gratitude by asking for more, and the value 
of the work—from a practical standpoint—would have 
been enhanced by more detail, and some figures or diagrams 
in the text, descriptive of the technique of this method of 
examination. 


LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Food Inspector's Encyclopedia,. By A. Horace 
Walker, Member of the Royal Sanitary Institute, Sanitary 
Inspector to the Borough of St. Pancras. London : Ball tore, 
Tindall, and Cox. 1912. Pp. 303. Price Is. 6d. net.—One 
of the least satisfactory features of the system adopted in 
this country to control the purity of food and to prevent 
adulteration is the excessive reliance which is placed on 
inspection of food-stuffs where they are exposed or offered 
for sale. Although something has been done in recent years 
to transfer the control to the place of preparation, the 
principal line of defence which our legislation provides is 
still the examination and sampling of foods at the retail 
shop or market, which ordinarily falls to the sanitary 
inspector, along with the large number of other duties 
belonging to his office. Fortunately the appointment of 
special inspectors for food inspection work is on the increase in 
the larger boroughs, and particularly also at the ports since the 
Local Government Board regulations as to imported foods were 
issued, and these officers are in many cases well acquainted 
with the technical side of their work. In the greater part of 
the country, however, it still rests with the ordinary sanitary 
inspector to pick up such knowledge of meat and food 
inspection as he can, and Mr. Walker's encyclopaedia is 
designed to help him by affording ready reference to the 
meaning of technical terms and the characteristics of foods 
and food ingredients. The object is praiseworthy, and we 
notice several explanations of terms which would not be easy 
to come by elsewhere. By 44 Jack ” butchers indicate horse¬ 
flesh ; among food inspectors the primary meaning of 4 ‘ auscul¬ 
tation ” is judging canned foods by the sound which they 
give on tapping or shaking the tin; 44 bonnyclabber ” is 
sour milk, and 44 bungs” are edible large intestines. On the 
other hand, some ordinary terms are by no means well 
described. Glucose is not necessarily solid, nor is Armenian 
bole merely silicate of aluminium. “Auricle” is de¬ 
fined as 44 the name given to the two muscular cavities 


of the heart,” but we find no mention of ventricle. 

44 Alimentary canal,” again, is not usually applied only to 
the large intestine, and we doubt if the wine trade would! 
endorse the entry under 44 classification of wines.” The- 
volume has, indeed, a failing not uncommon with works of 
this class; to be a good glossary it needs revision and the- 
removal of a quantity of unnecessary matter, while if it is 
intended to give the principal facts which a food inspector 
may want to know about any given food it is very far from 
sufficient. 

The Annals of Tropical Medicine and Parasitology. Series 
T.M., Volume VI., No. 2.—This recent number of the Annals 
issued by the Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine contains 
no fewer than 12 original contributions, all of considerable 
value and relating to various branches of research ; and as 
frontispiece there is an excellent portrait of Professor A. Celli, 
of Rome. The first article is on the Measurements of Trypano¬ 
soma Rhodesiense, by Dr. W. W. Stephens and H. B. 
Fantham, D.Sc., giving the conclusions from a bio¬ 
metric study of that trypanosome. The results obtained are 
shown in tables and charts, and the graphic representations of 
their measurements of T. rhodesiense are compared with the 
curves obtained by Sir David Bruce wiih-T. gambiense and 
T. brucei. Considering the three curves together, the 
observers note that T. rhodesiense appears to be different 
from T. gambiense, but that the difference from T. brncei is 
slight. This paper, which was read before the Royal Society 
last May, is illustrated by a coloured plate.—An interesting” 
series of three articles on Microsporidiosis, a protozoal 
disease of bees due to nosema apis and popularly known as 
“the Isle of Wight disease,” is furnished jointly by Dr. 
Fantham, and Annie Porter, D.Sc. These experts were 
the first to establish the fact that this parasite was the 
cause of the fatal disease in bees which appeared in England 
in 1904. The morphology and life-history of this parasite 
and the significance of its various stages in the disease 
are fully set out; a description is also given of its- 
mode of dissemination, and of the way in which the 
malady may best be controlled and prevented. The com¬ 
plete life-cycle of nosema apis in the adult hive-bee has- 
been set forth for the first time by these two investigators.— 
Dr. David Thomson contributes two articles, (1) Further 
Observations on the Variations in the Number of Leucocytes- 
and Crescents in Malaria, and (2) The Destruction of 
Crescents : Conclusions regarding the Prevention of Malaria- 
by the Administration of Quinine. Adverting to the con¬ 
troversy regarding the respective merits of mosquito destruc¬ 
tion on the one hand, or quinquinisation of the population 
on the other, as measures for reducing the incidence of 
malaria, Dr. Thomson considers the former to be the better,, 
because mosquitoes are pests causing much inconvenience- 
quite apart from malaria, and, moreover, they carry several 
other diseases. In some cases, however, as, for instance, 
where the population is sparse and swamps abound in the- 
locality, the quinine method may be preferred ; but there is- 
no reason why both methods should not be carried out. 
simultaneously. Dr. Thomson puts forward what he calls 
two “ideal” methods of quinquinisation of a population : 
viz., ( a ) that every adult person in the population should 
take 20 grains of quinine daily and simultaneously for a 
period of three weeks quarterly—Le., four times a year, 
children receiving similarly a proportionate dose of the 
quinine ; and (b) that a quarterly census of the blood of the 
population should be taken before administering the quinine- 
as in the (a) method. Only those who had parasites would* 
require to take the three weeks’ course of quinine, and* 
those with crescents would, if possible, be isolated in* 
mosquito-proof hospitals until non-infectious. - The best way" 
of carrying out the blood census, Dr. Thomson says, would be- 
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<by Ross’# thick-film method, apd this would require one 
medical man with several assistants for each 1000 of the 
population during the time of taking the blood census.—Dr. 
G. C. E. Simpson contributes a preliminary note on Haemo¬ 
lysis in Malarial Fever in continuation of his previous work 
on the subject.—Following up a recent paper which sum¬ 
marised the chief investigations into the causation of beri-beri, 
a further contribution on the subject is now given, entitled 
44 The Anti-Neuritic Bases of Vegetable Origin in Relation¬ 
ship to Beri-beri, with a Method of Isolation of Torulin, the 
Anti-Neuritic Base of Yeast.” This article has been jointly 
prepared by Mr. E. S. Edie, Dr. W. H. Evans, Mr. A. 
Webber, Professor B. Moore, and Dr. Simpson, and the 
work, which is being continued, was done in the Laboratories 
•of Tropical Medicine and Bio-Chemistry of the University 
of Liverpool. —The next article is by Dr. J. A. Linton, giving 
Borne Observations on the Morphology and Biology of 
Prowazekia Urinaria (Bodo Urinarius, Hassall), and is illus¬ 
trated by a number of drawings in the text and two coloured 
plates.—Dr. Allan Kinghorn and Dr. Warrington York© 
furnish a Further Report on the Transmission of Human 
Trypanosomes by Glossina Morsitans (Westw.), being the 
second interim report of the Luangwa Sleeping Sickness 
Commission, in which they conclude that T. rhodesiense is 
transmitted in nature by G. morsitans, and that a consider¬ 
able percentage of the local game in the Luangwa valley is 
infected with that trypanosome. In The Lancet of Sept. 
28th (p. 893) we drew attention to this report in discussing 
Bleeping Sickness in Northern Rhodesia.—The Measurements 
of a Thousand Examples of a Short Form of Trypanosome from 
a Double Infection is the subject of an article by Dr. B. 
Blacklock, which is illustrated by several charts, and this 
interesting number of the ‘ ‘ Annals ” closes with a contribution 
•by Dr. Harold Seidelin on Leishmaniasis and Babesiasis in 
Yucatan, in which he describes some human cases of 
ulceration of the ears oaused by leishmania tropica, and some 
•cases of an acute febrile disease in cattle in which he found 
parasites diagnosed as babcsia bigemina. 

Food Values: Pr act ical Tables for Use in Private Practice 
and Public Institutions. By Edwin A. Locke, A.M., M.D. 
London and New York; D. Appleton and Co. 1911. Pp. 110. 
Price Ss. net.—This little book contains detailed tables 
of the nutritive values of a very large number of articles of 
food, worked out in the proportions of protein, fat, and 
•carbohydrate present, and expressed in grammes and calories. 
Buhner’s equivalents are adopted for the caloric value of 
these proximate principles, and the proportion of nutrient 
material consumed by the average person is taken at 100 
grammes of protein, 150 grammes of fat, and 350 grammes 
of carbohydrate. These data agree fairly well with the 
standards adopted in this country, and the tables, which 
have been worked out with great care and elaboration, 
should be of use to all engaged in practical dietetics. 

The Science French Course. By C. W. Paget Moffatt, 
M.A. Lond., M.B., B.C. Cantab. London: W. B. Clive, 
University Tutorial Press, Limited. 1912. Pp. 305. Price 
3#. 6 d .—Not everyone who has a fair reading knowledge of 
French, even though he be technically educated in a 
particular scientific subject, can read without difficulty 
French technical writings dealing with that subject. It is 
the object of the “ Science French Course ” to render special 
a ; d in this direction. The book contains the elements of 
French grammar, notes on some important constructions, 
and a comment on the irregular accidence and paradigms of 
verbs. This is followed by the characteristic portion of the 
series of language books to whioh the present one belongs, 
containing some elementary readings in natural history, a 
table of the full French equivalents in words of mathe¬ 
matical symbols, and finally what may be regarded as a series 


of elementary lessons in French on mathematics, physics and 
its branches, botany, zoology, and geology. But here, it 
seems to us, a most important part of the work is lacking— 
viz., a vocabulary of all the French technical terms and of 
ordinary words that have a special significance in technical 
writing which are used in the lessons. In translating French 
technicalities even a fair knowledge of the language will not 
enable the reader to grasp the meaning of a sentence which 
he may be perfectly able to translate literally. A series of 
notes, also, explaining the French way of looking at things 
where it differs materially from the English, and similar in 
scope to the notes that used to assist us in our Herodotus 
and our Livy at school, would be of great value. The idea 
of the book is so good, and so well carried out as far as it 
goes, that it would be well worth while to remedy these 
defects in future editions. 

County Churches: Suffolk. By T. Hugh Bryant. In 
two volumes. Yol. I. : Western Division. Pp. 174. 
Vol. II. : Eastern Division. Pp. 246. London: George 
Allen. 1912. Each volume 2s. 6d. net.—The 420 pages of 
these interesting little volumes contain notes on no less than 
530 old churches ; as a rule, therefore, each note is very 
* brief. But by the use of initials to indicate the orders of 
architecture, and by the rigid suppression of everything but 
bare facts, the author manages within his slender space to 
give just the information which is required to influence a 
visitor to see a particular building. And many of the 
Suffolk churches, as might be expected in the case of a 
county that for several centuries was the first or second in 
importance in the country, are well worth inspection, though 
the fury of William Dowsing and the rapacity of the Com¬ 
missioners of Edward VI. respectively destroyed many of 
their greatest beauties and confiscated most of their treasures. 
The churches at Bury St. Edmunds, Long Melford, Laven- 
ham, and Southwold, to mention four belonging to the 
Perpendicular period, are among the finest examples we have. 
Archaeological study, though it be of the most partial and 
desultory sort, is nowadays very common, and we have 
no doubt many readers may put such notes as are here 
supplied to practical use. The churches of two other 
counties—namely, Norfolk and Surrey—have already been 
dealt with in the series. 

School Dented Clinics , their Foundation and Management* 
By C. Edward Wallis, M.R.C.S. Eng., L.R.C.P. Lond., 
L.D.S. Illustrated. London : Claudius Ash, Sons, and Co., 
Limited. 1912. Pp. 68. Price 3*. 6d. —Mr. Wallis is to be con¬ 
gratulated on the publication of this little book, which is full 
of useful advice to those engaged in the work of founding and 
carrying on school dental clinics. The author has had a con¬ 
siderable experience of the subject, and one feels that the 
statements made are the outcome of that experience. The 
medical profession is fully alive to the importance of the 
dental treatment of children, but, as the author states, 
one great obstacle in obtaining such treatment is the 
difficulty of convincing the local education authorities 
that the benefits to be provided are not out of pro¬ 
portion to the probable cost. Mr. Wallis shows how 
the school clinics can be started at a comparatively small 
cost, and gives full details of the clinics already at 
work in the London County Council area. He is in full 
agreement with the delivery of popular lectures on the care of 
the teeth, and points out that in such lectures the relation of 
septic teeth to genoral disease should be emphasised in the 
strongest way possible. 


The Lewisham memorial to the late King— 

a new' bacteriological and X ray department for St. John's 
Hospital, Lewisham—was opened on Oct. 10th by Major 
Sir Edward F. Coates, Bart., the Member of Parliament for 
that borough, and Sir Almroth Wright. 
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The Use and Construction of Hos¬ 
pitals for Infectious Diseases. 

A report on “ Isolation Hospitals 99 by Dr. H Franklin 
Parsons, completed since his retirement from the service of 
the Local Government Board last year, has now been issued 
as a special supplement to the annual report of the medical 
officer of the Board for 1910-11. 1 It is a document which 
is certain to be of much value to public health authorities 
and deserves to be widely read. Dr. Parsons's minute 
acquaintance with the subject is well known ; he has had at 
his disposal the information supplied to the Local Government 
Board in connexion with the large number of hospitals erected 
under the sanction of that department, and obtained also 
through the inspections and reports of the Board's medical and 
architect’s staff, and he has brought the practical questions 
which arise in connexion with these hospitals admirably into 
focus. The report discusses in turn the utility of isolation 
hospitals, the areas for which they should be provided, the 
principles involved in hospital isolation, design and details 
of construction, and the cost of the hospitals and the means 
of reducing it. It also contains detailed descriptions and 
plans of 24 English hospitals of various types. 

The extent to which special hospitals have been provided 
for in cases of infectious disease, and the excellent con¬ 
struction and management of many of these institutions, form 
a conspicuous feature of sanitary administration in this 
country. The present generation of town-dwellers takes the 
municipal hospital for infectious diseases as a matter of 
course, and regards it as indispensable, while the number 
of hospitals serving the smaller towns and rural districts is 
already large and is steadily increasing. It is true that 
at the present day our conception of the function and 
utility of these hospitals is in some respects more modest 
than that of some of the pioneers of hospital isolation in 
the Victorian period. Experience has shown the fallacy of 
expecting that infectious disease will be “stamped out” 
by the immediate isolation of all known cases ; hospitals 
have been found to have their own risks in the matter 
of “return” cases and cross-infections; and sometimes, 
when a hospital has been allowed to become overcrowded 
and under-staffed, it has been impossible to rate very 
highly the services which it has rendered either to the 
patients or to the public. No doubt, also, the hospitals 
have often been regarded too exclusively as establishments 
for the isolation of children suffering from scarlet fever, 
and the mild type and low death-rate which have recently 
characterised this disease, both within the hospitals and 

* Cd. 6342. London: Wyman and Sons, Fetter-lane; Edinburgh: 
Oliver and Boyd; Dublin : E. Ponsonby. Price 1*. Id. 


outside them, have frequently led to the charge that the 
money spent on the hospital could have been better 
expended on preventive measures of wider application. 
Consideratons such as these, together with the advance 
in knowledge of the methods by which infectious- 
diseases are maintained and spread, have already 
brought about a considerable change in the character 
and manner of use of our larger isolation hospitals. 
Their function is still to “ isolate,” but primarily they are 
rather hospitals for the reception and treatment of appro¬ 
priate cases of infectious disease than places for “ isolation.”" 
Less stress is now laid on keeping beds in readiness to 
accommodate every notified case of scarlet fever or diphtheria 
during a period of prevalence, but, on the other hand, the 
.hospital is in constant use for a much wider range 
of infectious diseases or suspicious cases, selected 
according to circumstances in which either the better 
chance for the individual patient or the position of 
the household to which he belongs, or the risk of the 
public if he remains at home, may be the determining- 
factor. Measles and whooping-cough, which till lately 
were seldom admitted except in a few hospitals in Scot¬ 
land, are now habitually received in the hospitals of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board and in provincial centres. 
Cases of puerperal fever and of erysipelas are frequently 
taken, and with much benefit. Their use for the treatment 
of venereal diseases in the near future seems not improbable. 
Several isolation hospitals have for some years been utilised 
for the treatment of cases of pulmonary tuberculosis, and 
this practice is certain to extend rapidly as part of the insti¬ 
tutional provision for tuberculosis which local authorities are- 
making under the National Insurance Act. 

These changes are naturally reflected in the designs of 
new isolation hospitals and of the additions made to existing 
institutions. In any isolation hospital, whether large or 
small, the many-bedded ward is at present indispensable. It 
is the most convenient and economical when numerous case* 
of the same disease are under treatment, and may also in 
some cases safely be used for more than one disease—for 
example, enteric fever and diphtheria. But it is now also 
necessary to supplement these wards by a number of 
smaller wards, cubicles, observation beds, and the like, 
and Dr. Parsons’s report illustrates the variety of the 
designs which have been adopted to secure necessary 
separation of individual cases without making undue 
demands on the nursing staff or needlessly adding to 
the cost of construction. “Open air” wards are also 
increasing. With copious ventilation, “barrier” systems, 
and other precautions, hospital wards have been utilised with 
comparative safety for a surprising variety of infectious 
cases at one and the same time. An instructive acoount of 
the practice at the Fazakerley Hospital, Liverpool, in 
this respect was recently given to the Boyal Society of 
Medicine by Dr. Bundle, and the critical discussion which 
followed* illustrates at once the promise aDd the con¬ 
siderable limitations of the method. 

Owing to difficulties often met with in securing sites, 

t Epidemiological Section, Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Medicine, 1912. 
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the increased cost of building materials, and other 
reasons, isolation hospitals are expensive to provide, and 
usually local authorities meet the cost by means of a 
loan and thus have to obtain the sanction of the Local 
Government Board to their proposals. It is clear from 
Dr. Parsons’s report that while the central authority 
is keenly alive to the importance of satisfactory sites 
and buildings and to the reduction of unnecessary cost, 
sanction is now given to buildings which differ widely in 
character, and useful new designs are in no way discouraged. 
The few general requirements upon which the Local Govern¬ 
ment Board makes a practice of insisting have on the whole 
stood the test of time and experience. Dr. Parsons con¬ 
siders that the primary basis on which the allowance of 
space per bed is calculated should be floor area and 
wall length rather than cubic capacity, and on this view a 
relaxation of the standard of 2000 cubic feet per bed to one 
of 1872 cubic feet with 144 square feet of floor area and 
12 ft. of wall length is recommended. Some modification of 
practice in regard to structure of walls and similar matters 
is suggested so as to avoid placing any handicap on the use 
of more recently introduced materials and methods. He does 
not advise any departure from the official rule, made to 
secure adequate open space about buildings and to prevent 
infection, that a distance of 40 ft. should separate 
adjoining ward blocks and that the same distance should be 
left between ward blocks and the boundary of the site. 
Any objections to an arbitrary standard of distance in these 
respects are outweighed by the convenience of a universal 
practical limit. Nor does he find any case for modifying the 
departmental requirement that a hospital which is in use for 
small-pox is not to be employed at the same time for other in¬ 
fectious diseases, or placed within prescribed distances from 
populous neighbourhoods. The spread of small-pox from 
hospitals receiving acute cases of this disease has occurred 
too often in past epidemics, and, as Dr. G. S. Buchanan and 
others have shown, it was distinctly illustrated on several 
occasions during 1901-03, the latest period of epidemic 
prevalence. The Local Government Board does not allow 
loans, other than occasionally and for short periods, for 
“temporary” structures, such as timber-framed buildings 
covered externally with corrugated iron or weather boards • 
and lined with match-boarding. They are open to objection 
on account of their liability to rapid destruction by fire and 
storm, and Dr. Parsons shows that the economic advantages 
claimed for them" are often illusory. The maker’s list 
prices include only the bare building above the founda¬ 
tions. Site, fencing, water-supply, drainage, concrete 
under floor, furniture, and fittings are all extras, and the 
building of which the nominal price is £400 may come to 
cost £1000 or more before it is completed and ready for 
occupation. The policy of the central department in 
encouraging the smaller local authorities to combine for 
hospital purposes has also been justified by past experience 
and is made easier by the use of motor ambulances. It 
is, indeed, of greater importance than formerly on account 
of the variety of infections and suspected cases for which 
hospitals are now employed, and the impossibility of 
securing efficient provision for them at reasonable cost 
unless the hospital serves a considerable population. 


Medical Referees in Relation to 
Workmen’s Compensation 
and other Litigation. 

The institution of medical referees id connexion with 
workmen’s compensation for injury through accident was a 
belated and half-hearted recognition of the injustice that 
must necessarily result from the failure of a lay arbitrator 
to deal discriminatingly with medical evidence. The limited 
scale on which the innovation was introduced has pre¬ 
vented it from proving its usefulness to the full, so 
that claims under the Workmen’s Compensation Acts 
(and under their predecessor the Employer’s Liability Act 
of 1880) have increased the amount of medical evidence, 
frequently of a conflicting nature, given in courts of law, 
without providing generally any satisfactory means for 
determining doubtful points, if not with absolute certainty, 
at least with the nearest approach thereto attainable. Before 
the passing of statutes for the benefit of working men in 
cases in which the common law denied them relief, claims 
for damages through injuries occasioned by negligence (not 
their own), and claims against insurance companies under 
their policies, were the principal occasions calling for 
medical evidence in civil courts; and conflicts of expert 
testimony were common enough. Such situations have now 
enormously increased in frequency, and the unsatisfactory 
manner in which they are adjudicated upon is rendered 
more prominent by the alleged liability in a large number 
of instances being admitted or not seriously disputed. 
On these occasions it is not a question of whether a certain 
person shall pay, but only of the amount that he shall pay. 

In all descriptions of cases, however, involving the con¬ 
sideration of personal injuries, whether under the common 
law or under statutes providing special benefits for special 
classes of claimants, the principal matters to be decided upon 
may be assigned for our present purpose to three groups. 
The first comprises the ordinary facts of the accident (or 
whatever the event may be out of which the litigation arose), 
the second comprises the points of law affecting the case, 
and the third has regard to the question of the physical 
disability, temporary or otherwise, upon which in greater or 
less degree, according to the nature of the case, depends the 
amount that one party is to pay to the other. Here proof 
largely depends on medical evidence, or, at any rate, a 
purely medical question may be involved, and the same 
evidence may also affect the question as to how the alleged 
injuries were received. The facts referred to under the first 
heading indicated are decided, in cases tried before juries, 
by ordinary citizens of no particularly ascertained capacity 
or training, and in other cases by a judge ; there is no 
reason, apart from such considerations as the liability of 
juries to be swayed by their sympathies or by skilled 
advocacy—a point which we do not propose in this connexion 
to discuss—why they should not be thus decided. The 
points of law, secondly referred to, are properly decided 
by a judge, and no one would recommend that they 
should be submitted instead to a group of common 
or special jurors, or to a medical man, or to anyone- 
but a trained lawyer. The medical questions forming 
the third group in the classification, being part of the facts 
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as distinct from the law of the case, are treated as if on a 
par with the other facts (such as whether a horse swerved or 
a plank gave way), and are submitted for decision either to 
a group of jurors or to a trained lawyer, all of them 
“ laymen ” from the medical standpoint. We submit that, 
from the point of view of those who desire that justice should 
be done, it is no more possible to justify this than it would 
be to justify the referring of questions of law either to a 
jury or to a medical referee. There can be no ground for 
saying that disputed points as to the physical condition of a 
possibly deceitful claimant for compensation are more easy l 
to determine -without special training than are the points 
of law affecting his right to a judgment in his favour; 
and it will be remembered that the medical points of 
his case are, as we have said, questions of ‘ 4 fact ” and 
cannot, like questions of law, be reopened and redecided J 
in successive courts of appeal. It is therefore all the 
more important that they should be decided rightly, or 
as nearly rightly as is reasonably possible, in the first 
instance. 

We need not dwell upon the temptation to magnify 
personal injuries in connexion with legal claims. Sir John 
Collie 1 has made valuable contributions to the literature 
of malingering, with special reference to its increasing 
prevalence under the Workmen’s Compensation Act now in 
force. The malingerer belongs, however, to no particular 
social class. At the International Congress of Insurance 
Brokers and Agents held recently in London Mr. A. H. 
Riseley contributed an interesting paper on Accident and 
Casualty Insurance, 2 in which he referred to the growing 
tendency of workmen to exaggerate their injuries ; but 
speaking from his experience of insurance work, he said 
frankly that 4 ‘ without any need of figures to prove 
one’s statement one can emphatically say that the per¬ 
centage of exaggerated claims in the case of workmen is 
nothing as compared with the percentage of inflated claims 
received from the better classes in case of injury where a 
personal accident policy exists or there is a claim at common 
law against some party or parties. No doubt the wisdom 
of the legislature in providing half wages only largely 
accounts for this.” With referenoe to workmen’s claims, 
Mr. Riseley dwelt upon the fact that employed persons 
are realising in an increasing degree the facility with 
which compensation may be obtained, and upon the 
increase in the number of speculative solicitors who are 
ready to take up their cases, and who do not hesitate 
to canvass for clients. As a result of this baleful 
intervention, although the amount paid may be increased, 
the workman often receives less than he otherwise would, 
the employer or the insurance company is bled, and the 
solicitor profits by conduct which his profession at large 
condemns, but is powerless to prevent. Mr. Riseley has a 
word to say also upon the sympathy, not always deserved, 
extended by county court judges to claimants before them. 
It is natural that such sympathy should be aroused in lay¬ 
men by tales of physioal suffering, the exaggeration of which 
would be apparent to an impartial medical man accustomed 

* Medico Legal Examinations and the Workmen's Compensation Act, 
1936, reviewed in Thr Lanckt, 0„'t. 5th, 1912, p. 950. 

* See Official Handbook, p. 72. 


to consider professionally physical injury and its 
results. 

Lastly, Mr. Riseley refers to those medical men who 
lend themselves to the manufacture or inflation of fraudulent 
and exaggerated claims. It would be as idle to deny that 
such persons exist as to assert that medical practitioners 
are never deceived. Evidence honestly given, but not 
honestly obtained, has before now been misleading. A 
very large sum of money might be saved in some cases, 
and possibly more substantial justice be done in others, 
if it were obligatory on employers and workmen, in 
cases of dispute, to refer the case to the medical 
referee as provided by the Act. Sir John Collie 
would compel recourse to a medical referee on the appli¬ 
cation of either party without the necessity of paying a 
preliminary fee, and with the right of appeal to a board of 
three medical referees. Instead of a judge being permitted 
to summon a medical referee to his aid as assessor, and 
instead of leaving it to the judge to decide whether he 
will aocede to the request of one of the parties who 
desires such an assessor, we should have the position 
that whenever the evidence of a registered medical 
practitioner is to be called there would be a medical 
referee to sit with the judge as assessor. Cases arising 
under the Workmen's Compensation Act, 1906, may be 
considered in this connexion by themselves. Compen¬ 
sation claims constitute a group of cases in which the 
proper appreciation of medical evidence is of pre¬ 
ponderating importance, and an opportunity is afforded 
by them for an experiment upon a large scale, but affecting 
a limited class. If that experiment were to be tried we 
have little doubt that it would be found to work in a manner 
satisfactory to the honest workmen and to his employer, and 
that the principle of allowing either party in litigation to 
insist upon medical evidence affecting his case being referred 
to & medical expert would eventually be adopted in all litiga¬ 
tion. It is difficult to imagine any class of honest litigant 
who could reasonably object to such a procedure being insti¬ 
tuted, while the medical practitioner would welcome the 
chance of giving his evidence before some one able to 
understand the necessary technicalities. The objectors would 
be those who reap advantage from the existing circum¬ 
stances, which to our mind already closely approximate to 
a public scandal, and show no signs of improvement. 

- . ■» 

The National Insurance Act. 

The situation with regard to the National Insurance Act 
has undergone no alteration during the week, nor, indeed, 
was this to be anticipated. The present position is a fairly 
plain one, however anxious it may be, and it does not 
seem likely that it will be in any way modified for two 
or three weeks to come. The information conveyed in 
the Regulations, which we published in full last week, 
had been freely discounted beforehand through the pre¬ 
mature revelation of the gist of the document; therefore, 
no particular action of medical men as a mass was to be 
expected upon the appearance of the document or upon 
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the issue of the Model Rules for Administration of 
Medical Benefit, which were published immediately after 
the Regulations, and which will be found in full in 
another column of this issue. It is now generally admitted 
that the Government will increase the amount of money 
available under the Act for the provision of medical benefits, 
but we have no official information as to what actual sum of 
money will be available, or what increase in the flat-rate that 
sum will meet. With regard to the latter point, a probable 
figure has been widely circulated in the lay press, presum¬ 
ably upon good authority, but we have no further knowledge 
on the matter. 

We are not aware whether the British Medical Association 
bas received any communication from the Government on 
this subject or whether the report upon the Regulations, 
now awaited from the State Sickness Insurance Committee 
of the Association, will be able to take note of anything 
farther than the actual document embodying those Regula¬ 
tions, with the gaps in the schedules still left unfilled. 
But it i a upon this report that the future action 
of the medical profession, as represented by the British 
Medical Association, must largely depend. The report 
of the State Sickness Insurance Committee will require 
endorsement by the Council and the Representatives, and 
the decision of the Association cannot, we under¬ 
stand, be made before the third week in November. 
It is possible that by that date the blanks in the schedules 
will be duly filled up, so that a concrete proposal 
will be before the Representative Body, even if it has not 
been before the State Sickness Insurance Committee. We 
continue to hope, in accordance with previous views ex¬ 
pressed on the subject, that room will be found for further 
negotiations with the Government, and no doubt the Repre¬ 
sentatives will to some extent be impressed not only by the 
obvious fact that concessions have been made to medical 
opinion, but by their knowledge of how far the Public 
Medical Service, to be instituted by the British Medical 
Association, promises to fulfil its objects and to receive the 
necessary support. 

The services rendered by the British Medical Association 
to the profession during the long course of resistance to 
the measure have been very large. No one can doubt 
that without such resistance the medical profession would 
have found its position under the Act an extremely painful 
one. If the Association should now decide to continue 
negotiations with the Government with a view to placing 
its organisation—of course with proper safeguards— 
at the disposal of the Insurance Commissioners, a 
long battle may yet be decided in an honourable manner 
between two parties, neither of whom can be said to have 
absolutely vanquished the other. Signs, however, of willing¬ 
ness to negotiate are as yet few and far between, while the 
number of medical men resigning club appointments which 
they at present hold is growing very large. The intention 
of medical men not to work the Act is clearly very general. 
A most grave responsibility consequently is thrown upon the 
State Sickness Insurance Committee and the Council of the 
British Medical Association, for upon them devolves the 
duty of indicating, at any rate in the first instance, what 
the course to be pursued shall be. 


Annotations. 

“Re quid nlmls.” 


EARLY FOG. 

Amongst the undesirable legacies which an excessively 
wet summer threatens to leave us is fog. The past week 
has furnished premonitory symptoms, and the coming winter 
will serve as a severe test of the contention that zeal in 
smoke abatement has in recent years shown signs of bearing 
fruit. The metropolis during the last few winters has been 
comparatively free from the classic or “ pea-soup ” variety 
of fog, and we trust that this freedom will continue when 
meteorological conditions are otherwise unfavourable. With 
these conditions constantly changing in the winter months 
the formation of mist is, of course, inevitable, and it is 
unpreventable by known agencies, but human effort can 
do much to stop the contamination of this mist with 
injurious and irritating products which arise out of crude 
methods of firing. It is evident on all sides that 
the gas fire is steadily replacing the coal fire for both 
cooking and warming purposes in the domestic household, 
and as further economies are effected in the production of 
gaseous fuel, and in the methods of burning it, we may 
expect a far cleaner, if at times misty, air in London 
during the see-saw conditions of winter weather. Methods 
of gas-firing have long been under a stigma owing to the 
defective and extravagant stoves which have been placed 
upon the market. The neglect to study the essential condi¬ 
tions under which gas could be utilised for warming the 
house in a healthy and satisfactory way resulted in a public 
prejudice which has been difficult to remove. Excellent 
progress has now been made. Stove-makers have found out 
that the defective article does not make for the success of 
their business, and the great gas companies have realised 
the necessity for a thoroughly scientific appreciation of the 
problems involved in gas-firing. The result is that domestic 
heating by means of gas appliances is being approached on 
right lines and with a success from a hygienic and economic 
standpoint which is rapidly removing the reproach which 
existed against such a system in former times. As this 
progress continues wc may hope that the movement in 
favour of smoke abatement will realise its aims. 


SUSHRUTA 8AMHITA 1 (THE COMPENDIUM OF 
8USHRUTA). 

Sushruta was a Hindu surgeon who lived in a very early 
age. His work as it exists in Sanskrit is a recension by 
Nargajuna, a writer who is placed, by a consensus of 
Western opinion, in the first quarter of the third century B.C. 
Unfortunately, there still exists very great uncertainty with 
respect to the absolute and even the relative dates of the 
earliest Indian physicians and surgeons. According to the 
Indian medical tradition, the knowledge of medicine had a 
two-fold origin. On the one hand, it was delivered by the 
god Indra to the sage Bharadvaja, and by him to Atreya ; 
on the other, it descended from Indra to Dhanvantari, 
and from him to Sushruta. Dr. A. F. R. Hoernle dis¬ 
cusses the chronology of the subject in his work on 
the “Medicine of Ancient India,” and cites a signifi¬ 
cant piece of evidence contained in the “Atharva 
Veda” as bearing on the very early date of both 
Atreya and Sushruta, whom he regards as contemporaries. 

1 Sushruta S&mhita. An English Translation based on the original 
Sanskrit text. By Kaviraj Kunja Lai Bhishnagratna. In three volumes. 
Published at 10, Kashi Ghosc-lane, Calcutta, Price 15 rupees (£1) per 
volume, or 26 rupees the set. Vol. I. 
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The date of the *• Atharva Veda ” is not known, but it belongs 
to the most ancient or primary Vedic literature of India, 
and cannot be placed later than the sixth century b.g. It 
contains a hymn on the creation of man, in which the 
several parts of the skeleton are carefully enumerated in 
striking agreement with the system of Atreya. The trans- | 
lator of the Samhita, Kaviraj Kunja Lai, after reviewing 
the evidence of writings and tradition, does not hesitate to 
place the original writing of the Sushruta Samhita at least 
two centuries before the birth of Buddha, but is ready to 
admit that the final recension by Nargajuna was made 
about the second century B.c. The question of the rela¬ 
tion of Indian medicine to that of the Greeks suggests 
itself. Pythagoras is by some identified with Buddhagurus, 
a Buddhist missionary. We know that with the birth of 
Buddhism Buddhist Sramanas (missionaries) were sent out 
to Greece, Asia Minor, Egypt, and other distant countries, 
to preach their new religion. We know also that two Greek 
physicians—Ktesias, about 400 B.c., and Megasthenes, about 
300 B.c. —visited or resided in North India. If there were 
any borrowing on the part of the Indians from the Greeks it 
must have taken place in the time of Hippocrates and his im¬ 
mediate followers—that is to say, in the second half of the 
fifth century B.c., but this cannot have influenced the teach¬ 
ings of Sushruta, to whom there is assigned an earlier origin. 
When it is remembered that only the bodies of young 
children were available for dissection to the early Indian 
anatomists, for the Hindu Shastras enjoin that “the bodies 
of persons more than two years old shall be burned,” certain 
of the osteological anomalies of the Samhita are accounted 
for. There was also the intention on the part of the 
redactors to make fact agree with authority, and interpola¬ 
tions doubtless took place. Hence we have a statement in 
the Samhita, “ There are 360 bones in the human body, so it 
is in the Vedas, but the science of surgery recognises 300 
skeletal bones.” Sushruta had what some may regard as 
sound views on medical politics, and his ethics were the 
highest, for he says, * ‘ A physician experienced in his art, 
but deficient in the knowledge of the science of medicine, is 
condemned by all good men as a quack, and deserves 
capital punishment at the hands of the King.” Again, 

' ‘ The patient who may mistrust his own parents, sons, and 
relatives should repose an implicit faith in his own phy¬ 
sician, and put his own life into his hands without the least 
apprehension of danger; hence a physician should protect 
his patient as his own begotten child.” But it is in the 
chapters on reparative surgery, on hygiene and preventive 
medicine that he shines. His pages bear comparison with the 
most up-to-date treatises on those subjects. “A surgeon well 
^versed in the knowledge of surgery should slice off a patch of 
living flesh from the cheek of a person devoid of ear-lobes in 
a manner so as to have one of its ends attached to its former 
Seat. Then the part where the artificial ear-lobe is to be 
made should be slightly scarified with a knife and the living 
flesh, full of blood and sliced off as previously directed, 
should be united to it so as to resemble a natural ear-lobe 
in shape.” “He falls an easy victim to internal and 
external diseases who drinks of, or bathes in, a pool of 
water which is full of poisonous worms, or is saturated with 
urine or faecal matter or is defiled with germs of vermin or 
^decomposed animal organisms, or is covered over with the 
growth of aquatic plants, or is strewn over with withered 
and decomposed leaves, or which in any way is rendered 
poisonous and contaminated, as well as he who drinks 
and bathes in the freshly collected water of a pool or a 
reservoir during the rains.” With the help only of a few 
short extracts it is possible to convey a rough idea of the 
advanced state of medical and surgical science in those 
early days in India when Royal Universities existed at 
Benares and Taxilla. The serious attempt which was made 
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to systematise the knowledge possessed, and the form and 
variety of the surgical instruments in use are indications 
that the Indians had attained a high degree of efficiency 
in these sciences, which we must suppose they subsequently 
lost, for we do not see any indications of its existence 
among the practitioners of native (Ayurvedic) medicine 
to-day. _ 

GASTROGENIC DIARRHCEA. 

The fact that diarrhoea may be due to gastric disorder— 
usually deficiency of hydrochloric acid—is not so generally 
recognised as it should be. How the diarrhoea is produced 
is disputed, but it seems that the food enters the intestine 
insufficiently prepared by gastric digestion, and acts as 
an irritant. In the American Journal of the „ Medical 
Sciences for August Dr. D. Vander Hoof has published an 
important paper on gastrogenic diarrhoea, based upon a 
study of 500 cases, in which gastric analyses were made 
because of gastro-intestinal symptoms, or because this pro¬ 
cedure seemed necessary for the purpose of diagnosis. In 81 
of the cases gastric anacidity was found. In 20 of these the 
disease was cancer of the stomach, in 22 “ neurosis,” and in 
five chronic alcoholic gastritis. In the remaining cases the 
anacidity was associated with or regarded as a reflex result 
of the following conditions: chronic appendicitis, seven 
cases ; cardiovascular disease and lesions of the female 
pelvic organs, of each four cases ; cholelithiasis, three cases ; 
pernicious anaemia, migraine, pellagra, pulmonary tuber¬ 
culosis, and eye-strain, of each two cases ; and hysteria, 
peritoneal adhesions, benign tumour of the stomach, 
myxoedema, chronic influenza, and aural vertigo, of each 
one case. Of these 81 cases, diarrhoea was a prominent 
symptom in 13. Diarrhoea secondary to gastric anacidity 
has definite clinical features, and not infrequently the 
diagnosis can be suspected before gastric analysis. Its 
most striking feature is its occurrence early in the morning 
and during the forenoon. This matutinal diarrhoea often 
awakens the patient at five or six in the morning, a second 
call to stool generally occurs before breakfast, and one to 
two or three movements take place between breakfast and the 
midday meal. In other cases the diarrhoea is more profuse, 
and before the time of luncheon as many as 15 stools may 
have been passed, but then the diarrhoea has generaUy 
ceased for the day. The motions are liquid and inoffensive, 
and contain particles of undigested food, especially fruit and 
vegetables. In other cases the stools are soft and yellow 
and show an excess of fatty acid crystals. During an 
exacerbation mucus and blood may be seen. Flatulence and 
peristaltic unrest are the rule, especially in the early morning. 
There may be griping pains, but these are absent in the 
majority of cases. Irritability of the bladder, relieved by 
defecation, is not uncommon. Gastric symptoms are often 
absent or are overshadowed by the intestinal symptoms. 
The appetite is generally unimpaired, though the patient may 
be afraid to eat. Loss of weight and strength may quickly 
develop. Early in the disease the patient does not look ill, but 
later secondary anasmia may develop and even a blood 
condition indistinguishable from that of pernicious anaemia. 
In most cases indicanuria is pronounced. If a test-meal be 
given the stomach empties itself so quickly that often 
nothing remains after the lapse of an hour. This is due to 
the absence of the “ acid control” reflexly exerted over the 
pylorus by the first part of the duodenum. The stomach 
tube should be passed 40 to 45 minutes after a test breakfast. 
The material obtained has a characteristic gross appearance. 
The bread particles are coarsely divided, and show no 
evidence of digestion, and the fluid portion is clear, thin, 
and colourless. Free hydrochloric acid is absent, and the 
total acidity is usually below 10. The treatment consists in 
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the administration of large amounts of hydrochloric acid. 
The usual dose of 10 drops of the dilute acid is not suffi¬ 
cient. As the mucous membrane of the throat will tolerate 
only a weak solution the acid must be well diluted. Dr. 
Vander Hoof usually gives 30 drops of dilute hydrochloric 
acid in a glassful of water half an hour after meals, and 
repeats the dose in half an hour, thus making a total of 180 
drops daily. To stimulate the gastric glands to resume their 
function full doses of tincture of nux vomica should be 
given before meals, which should begin with strong meat 
broths. The food should be well salted so that there may be 
ample chlorine for the production of hydrochloric acid. The 
amount of protein given should be restricted. Buttermilk 
is a valuable article of diet, and most patients can take three 
pints daily. If the general nutrition is much impaired and 
is associated, as it usually is, with visceroptosis and possibly 
motor insufficiency of the stomach, recumbency on the right 
side after meals is beneficial. 


THE PLAGUE SITUATION AT PORTO RICO. 

SrNCE we drew attention on August 10th in these columns 
to the appearance of plague in several of the West Indian 
Islands, and more particularly to the outbreaks in Porto Rico 
and Cuba, the situation has become somewhat more favour¬ 
able, for in the latter island no new cases have been reported, 
while in the former only scattered instances have come 
under observation. From June to Sept. 10th (the latest date 
for which official figures are at present available) there have 
been notified in Porto Rico some 56 plague cases, 31 of 
which had a fatal termination. The large majority of these 
attacks were referred to the municipality of San Juan, which 
includes Puerta de Tierra and Santurce, as well as the old 
city of San Juan, and there can be no doubt that the disease 
is still smouldering in the municipality, since seven fresh 
cases were notified during the first ten days of September. 
Outside San Juan no new cases have been reported since 
July 19th. Although local rats have been coincidently 
suffering from an epizootic of plague in Porto Rico 
the number of infected animals discovered has not 
been great, for out of 12,233 rodents examined up to 
the end of August only 60 yielded evidence of plague 
infection. Most of the affected rats were caught within the 
borders of the San Juan municipality, but about a dozen or 
more were found 13 miles away at the town of Carolina 
where two human cases were also notified, and two other 
infected animals were discovered on board a ship in port. 
The medical officers of the United States Public Health 
Service in charge of the antiplague measures at Porto Rico 
are of opinion that the outbreak is now' w r ell under control, 
and that the number of infected rats remaining must be very 
small. Meanwhile great progress is being made in San Juan 
in rendering houses rat-proof and in enforcing the com¬ 
pulsory provision by occupiers of metal receptacles for 
garbage with proper covers, so that rats cannot find access 
to them. The origin of this outbreak has not been 
definitely traced, but a fresh suggestion as to this has 
been put forward in the New York Medical Record of 
August 31st. Blame is being cast upon the Government 
of Spain for having deliberately concealed the fact that 
plagne had been occurring recently in one of their posses¬ 
sions—namely, the Canary Islands—which are in com¬ 
munication with West Indian ports by shipping. Some 
confirmation of this view seems to be afforded by Dr. Mario 
Lebredo, chief of the Havana Research Laboratory, who as 
medical commissioner for the Government of Cuba has lately 
been visiting Spain and some of its dependencies. In his 
opinion, the infection of plague was in all probability 
brought to Cuba and Porto Rico by Spanish ships from 
Teneriffe or other of the Canary Islands ; and the neglect of 


- the Spanish authorities to notify the presence of plague in 
any of their ports led to the admission of certain vessels 
from the infected places into West Indian ports without 
restrictions and without enforcement of any of the usual 
precautionary measures against imported infection. It is 
alleged that the instruction given by the Spanish Govern¬ 
ment to the local authorities was that they were to fight the 
disease by every modern method known to science, but they 
were at the same time to deny emphatically the existence of 
plague in any part of the Canary Islands. How far this 
allegation is justified we are unable at present to judge. So 
far as is known the infection of plague has not extended 
from Porto Rico or Cuba to any of the ports in the 
Mexican Gulf, or along the Atlantic coast, though many 
of these ports are admitted to be in an unsatis¬ 
factory condition and quite unable to. resist successfully 
the importation of plague if called upon to do so. Up to the 
present time no infected rats have been discovered in any of 
these ports, except that on the river front at New Orleans a 
single affected rat was found out of 3345 examined up to 
Sept. 4th for this purpose. The officers of the United 
States Public Health Service, the Louisiana State Board of 
Health, and the New Orleans City Board continue to 
cooperate in rat destruction in the port of New Orleans and 
along the Mississippi river front, and for the laboratory 
examination of these rodents to detect the presence of 
plague; similar measures are also being carried out at 
other American ports. As regards the possible extension 
of plague in the near future to the United States, 
the danger for the present seems to have been dealt 
with in a satisfactory manner. In addition to the risks 
arising from plague at Porto Rico it has to be remembered 
that for some time plague has been threatening the United 
States from quite another quarter. In certain districts near 
the coast of California plague has for some years existed 
among the ground squirrels which infest that region, and 
week by week infected animals are caught. From April to 
August of the present year nearly 1000 plague-infected 
ground squirrels have been discovered in the two Californian 
counties of Contra Costa and Almeda. Eip erts have stated 
that it is necessary to maintain a ground sq uirrel-free zone 
around such cities as San Francisco and Oakland lest these 
animals infect the local rats, and thus give rise to a human 
epidemic in the cities. The last human plague case 
in California occurred in July, 1911. 


PROGRESSIVE SPINAL AMYOTROPHY ARISING 
FROM MUSCULAR STRAIN. 

In the current number of the Deutsche Zeitsohrift fur 
Nervenheilkunde is a paper by the veteran neurologist, 
Professor Wilhelm Erb, of Heidelberg, which, apart from its 
intrinsic interest, is of importance from the point of view of 
workmen’s compensation. A healthy young vineyard 
labourer, aged 31, with a clean record of previous health, 
was engaged on April 7th, 1910, in cutting, or rather 
pruning, the branches of vines, using for the purpose a large 
pair of shears ; these he held in his right hand, although he 
was left-handed. He happened to come to a branch which 
was unusually thick, some three centimetres in diameter, 
and, making a sudden powerful muscular effort to cut it 
through, he immediately felt a violent pain in the ball of the 
right thumb, against which the handle of the shears was being 
pressed. This rendered his right arm and hand useless for a 
time, and for the rest of the day he worked with the left 
hand instead. There was no indication of any local lesion 
in the right hand, and with suitable treatment the pain dis¬ 
appeared after a week or ten days. Though the patient 
thereafter resumed work with the right hand, he was 
conscious that the right arm was not quite so strong as 
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before, and in the course of two or three months it became 
definitely weak, and the muscles of the right hand began 
gradually to waste. The symptoms steadily increased in 
intensity. While there was neither pain nor objective altera¬ 
tion in sensibility, the muscle wasting later involved the 
forearm and upper arm, and when he was seen by Professor 
Erb towards the end of 1911 there was a fully developed 
progressive spinal amyotrophy in the right upper extremity, 
with main-en-griffe, weakness and wasting of the extensors 
of wrist and fingers, also of the flexors and supinator longns 
to a less extent, and some weakness and wasting of the 
bioeps, triceps, and deltoid. In a word, there could be no 
doubt as to the diagnosis, the symptoms being typical 
of that disease. The question of the relation of the 
injury to the subsequent paralysis is discussed with con¬ 
spicuous lucidity and fairness by Professor Erb, and in 
view of his great experience his conclusions are calculated to 
carry weight. While admitting that it i6 impossible to prove 
a causal connexion between the two in the sense of proving 
a mathematical proposition, he is strongly of the opinion 
that it can be said to be exceedingly probable. He holds 
that in this case a violent muscular effort, in an arm 
already tired by two hours’ arduous work, set up a molecular 
or chemical change, from which the nerve tissues did 
not immediately recover, so that as a result of farther 
use of the same muscles in similar work a gradual 
structural change commenoed and finally established 
itself. He thinks it unnecessary and confusing to 
postulate a special 44 predisposition ” to nervous disease, or 
to a special nervous affection, in such a case, and thus ' 
ranges himself as a partisan of the well-known “ Aufbrauchs- 
hypothese” of Edinger, which he thinks i6 a sufficient 
explanation of the facts. On his advice the labourer was 
awarded compensation. There is a valuable summary of all 
the reported cases of progressive muscular atrophy following 
trauma, many of which are rejected as not standing full 
criticism. A few remain where trauma, either a physical 
shock or a sudden muscular strain, may definitely be said to 
have initiated the progressive lesion. One of these is 
reported by Ottendorff, where a perfectly healthy man aged 
28, clutching violently at a support as a ladder on which 
he was standing slipped from beneath him, sustained a 
severe muscular strain in both arms, and in the course of a 
week or two found that they were becoming weak, with 
pains and panesthesue. In a few months a typical amyo 
trophic lateral sclerosis had set in, with wasting of the 
interossei, and so on. Cases of this description, carefully 
investigated and judiciously considered, are of great value 
for the neurologist and medical expert. 


HELIOTHERAPY IN LARYNGEAL TUBERCULOSIS. 

The good effects obtained by French writers from helio¬ 
therapy in surgical tuberculosis 1 and in tuberculous 
peritonitis 2 have recently been described in our columns. In 
the Progrh Medical of Sept. 21st the results obtained in 
laryngeal tuberculosis by several French suigeons are 
mentioned. M. Collet, of Lyons, has successfully treated 
three cases. He turns the patients towards the sun with the 
mouth open so that the rays received on a laryngeal mirror, 
placed in the throat and controlled by means of a looking- 
glass, are reflected into the larynx. The head and eyes are 
protected by a large hat and dark glasses. The tiaruset were 
frequently interrupted, and amounted at first to half an hour 
in the day, later to an hour. The first patient treated has 
been completely cured and has remained so for six years. 
He suffered from enormous infiltration of the epiglottis, 

1 The Lascet, April 6th, 1912, p. 966. 

* Ibid., April 27th, p. 1143. 


arytenoids, and ventricular bands. The dysphagia die*, 
appeared in ten days. M. R. Alexandre first used the method 
just described, but abandoned it because he found it painful. 
He now places the patient with his back to the sun 
and reflects the rays on the laryngeal mirror from a 
concave mirror. By means of a plane mirror the patients 
ensure that the rays are properly reflected into the larynx- 
This they quickly and easily learn to do. There is a central 
aperture in the concave mirror by which the surgeon can 
observe that the method is being properly carried out. The 
laryngeal and concave mirrors are made of silver. The 
sdances at first are of five minutes’ duration, and are 
gradually lengthened to half an hour and an hour, with 
numerous pauses. They are given twice daily. M. Lahour6 r 
of Cannes, uses an artificial light obtained from an arc 
lamp. The good results obtained by these different observers 
are remarkable. A most beneficial effect is exerted on 
tuberculous ulcers and tumours. In the case of red diffuse 
infiltrations care is necessary because they may be aggra¬ 
vated. This treatment of laryngeal tuberculosis was first 
brought forward in 1904 by a German physician to a sana¬ 
torium, Dr. Sorgo. Though the opportunities for helio¬ 
therapy are not so great in this country as on the continent, 
it seems well deserving of a trial. 


H/EMATEMESIS DUE TO ARTERIOSCLEROSIS 
OF THE GASTRIC VESSELS. 

Though the dependence of cerebral haemorrhage on- 
arterial disease is well known, haemorrhage in other parts- 
of the body is scarcely ever attributed to this cause. In the 
Gazette Hebdomadaire des Sciences Medicates de Bordeaux of 
July 21st, M. Emile Bitot and M. F£lix Papin have reported 
two cases of haematemesis due to gastric arterio-sclerosis—a 
cause so little recognised that they could find only 13- 
recorded cases, all published in continental journals. In 
1876 Gallard reported two cases of fulminating haematemesis- 
In which at the necropsy there was found gastric ulceration 
due to rupture of a miliary aneurysm on a sclerosed coronary 
artery. In 1892 Sachs published the case of a man, aged 
79 years, who died from haematemesis. 1 At the necropsy 
a ruptured miliary aneurysm was found near the 
lesser curvature of the stomach. The following is 
an outline of the cases now reported. A man, 
aged 00 years, was admitted into hospital on June 13th, 
1908. In 1899 he began to suffer from dyspepsia, 
with acid regurgitation. In 1900 he was awakened one 
morning by profuse haematemesis, soon had an urgent call to 
stool, and passed a liquid motion containing black blood. 
He was taken to a hospital, where he remained fouT and a 
half months and lost much flesh. Two other attacks of 
haematemesis followed, and after the second he underwent 
laparotomy. Five days afterwards he was attacked with* 
acute abdominal pain and vomiting, and gastro-enterostomy 
was performed. He recovered completely and remained in 
good health until April, 1908, when the heematemesis 
recurred. On examination he was anaemic and very 
emaciated. The stomach and liver were tender on pressure. 
The radial and temporal arteries were hard, like pipe- 
stems. Auscultation of the heart showed cardiac sclerosis 
and aortic insufficiency. Under medical treatment be re¬ 
covered and was able to resume work. Haematemesis due 
to arterio-sclerosis was diagnosed. The surgeon who per¬ 
formed the gastro-enterostomy was written to, and he 
stated that he found nothing definite at the operation— 
perhaps a little induration of the pyloric region, which 
suggested the possibility of syphilis. In March, June, 
September, and November, 1909, haematemesis with 


i Deutsche Medteintehe Woebensohrift, May 19th, 1692. 
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metena recurred. Iu the last attack, which was severe, 
the patient died. The necropsy showed atheroma of the 
aorta and sclerosed kidneys. The orifice of the gastro¬ 
enterostomy was perfect and admitted the index finger. 
The surface of the stomach was normal and showed 
neither nicer nor scar. There were two small areas of 
hemorrhagic effusion resembling post-mortem lesions. 
In the second case the patient was a man, aged 50 
years, who contracted syphilis 30 years before and 
still gave a positive Wassermann reaction. At the age 
of 27 he was suddenly attacked with profuse h*mat- 
emesis. There had been no previous gastric symptoms. 
After this be suffered from pains in the stomach, which 
usually came on some hours after food and ceased after 
vomiting. He often noticed in the stools blackish matter 
like coffee grounds. The pains and melsena persisted, with 
remissions, until the age of 50 years, when there occurred a 
second attack of hsematemesis, resembling the first in its 
spontaneity and abundance. He was admitted into hospital, 
treated with potassium iodide, and recovered. During the 
next five years he suffered from gastric symptoms and lost 
flesh. In 1911 abundant hsematemesis suddenly recurred, 
and he was admitted into hospital under the care of 
M. Bitot. He was pale and wasted. The second aortic 
sound was ringing and the superficial arteries were thickened. 
The stomach was slightly dilated and a test-meal gave 
a practically normal result. During his stay in hospital 
several slight attacks of hsematemesis occurred. Gastro¬ 
scopy was performed by Professor Moure, and showed the 
absence of a round ulcer or tumour. The mucous membrane 
was congested, the vessels were dilated and sinuous, and 
near the altered vessels were small ulcerations, which on 
later examinations were found cicatrised. The recorded 
cases of hsematemesis due to arterio-sclerosis show that 
ulceration of the mucous membrane may accompany the 
vascular changes or be entirely absent. The haemorrhage 
may come from an arteriole which presents an aneurysmal 
dilatation or from one which does not. The bleeding 
vessel may be in the centre or at the edge of an 
ulcer, or the blood may issue from a non-ulcerated 

surface. The haemorrhage may occur at any part of 
the stomach, but the region supplied by the coronary 
artery is the principal source. As to the etiology, 

alcoholism and syphilis have been frequently invoked. The 
patients are usually aged and manifest the signs of arterio¬ 
sclerosis. However, as shown above, cases have been 
observed in younger persons. Hirschfeld reported the 
case of a man who suffered from hsematemesis since the 

age of 18 and died in an attack at the age of 38. The 

necropsy revealed marked sclerosis of the gastric arteries, 
one of which showed a small aneurysmal dilatation. Neither 
the aorta nor the radial artery showed any sclerosis. The 
hsematemesis is almost always profuse. Gastro-enterostomy 
may be useful, as is shown in the case related above. 
Although the patient succumbed in the end he enjoyed good 
health after the operation for seven years. 

SUBCUTANEOUS EMPHYSEMA IN LABOUR. 

Rupture of some of the air vesicles in the lungs during 
parturition, with the development of surgical emphysema, is 
an accident of some rarity, and it is not mentioned in many 
of the more recent text-books on obstetric medicine. It was* 
however, well known to the older writers, and cases have 
been published from time to time in the medical journals. 
An interesting case of this kind is recorded by Dr. C. Willett 
Cxmnington in our present issue. In this instance the patient, 
as in nearly an the other recorded cases, was a primipaca, 
the characteristic swelling of the face, the neck, and 
the upper part of the chest commenced towards the 


end of the second stage of labour, and the labour 
pains were strong and associated with a good deal of 
straining. The true cause of the swelling of the tissues 
is readily recognised on palpation by the characteristic 
crackling produced by the surgical emphysema present. The 
accident, as a rule, is not associated with any bad results, 
and the swelling usually disappears within from seven to 
ten days. A case somewhat similar to that related by Dr. 
Cunnington was recorded by Mr. A. Prince in The Lancet 
of Jan. 15th, 1876, p. 117, in which the upper part of the 
patient’s body, a primipana, is said to have become swollen 
to twice its natural size, and the woman suffered from consider¬ 
able oppression of breathing for two or three days. Blundell 
thought that the condition was produced by the “disruption 
of the larger air tubes,” and describes the appearance of 
the patient as follows : “ After much exertion the face and 
neck swell, from the hurrying of the circulation an erythe¬ 
matous flush of the integuments is produced, and at first 
glance the patient appears to labour under a sudden 
attack of erysipelas, the nature of the swelling mani¬ 
festing itself on making an examination by the usual 
crepitus perceived on compressing and lightly shampooing 
the skin with the tips of the fingers.” In the majority 
of the cases it is, however, probable that the air vesicles 
themselves give way and not any of the bronchial tubes, 
and the air, escaping into the mediastinum, passes out into 
the subcutaneous tissues of the head and neck. The 
women are usually young, vigorous, and with no disease 
of the pulmonary organs. An emphysema of this character 
is of quite a different nature to that seen in cases of 
rupture of the uterus and infiltration of the tissues of the 
anterior abdominal wall with air, due, in all probability, 
to the invasion of the subperitoneal connective tissues by 
the gas-producing bacillus aerogenes capsulatus. In 1874 
Haultcoeur collected 13 cases of emphysema commencing 
during the course of labour, and in their “Practical Mid¬ 
wifery,” 1858, Sinclair and Johnston record seven cases 
occurring among 13,718 births. The accident is, as a rule, 
devoid of danger to the mother unless a pneumothorax 
develops at the same time. No treatment is necessary. 

DOUBLE DISLOCATION OF THE HIP. 

In the present issue of The Lancet we publish an account 
of a case in which a man was knocked down by a motor car 
and suffered double dislocation of the hip, and we are glad 
that Dr. A. F. S. Sladden has thought well to report the case, 
for it is an accident of extreme rarity. Dislocation of the hip 
is always an unusual injury, for the head of the femur is held 
in the acetabulum by a combination of ligamentous and 
muscular structures which exert a great resistance against 
any force that would tend to separate the bones, while the 
shape of the articular surfaces makes a displacement very 
unlikely to happen. Since the hip is so constituted that an 
enormous force is required to separate the bony surfaces that 
form it, fracture of the femur is by far more likely to occur, 
and so it comes to pass that for most periods of life there is 
more probability that the femur will be broken than that dis¬ 
location of the hip will occur; for both in the young and 
in the old the joint structures are stronger than the bone, 
and therefore the bone gives way ; in the young because the 
bone has not yet attained its full strength, and in the old 
because it has lost the strength it once possessed. Disloca¬ 
tion of the hip, therefore, is more likely to occur in middle 
life than at any other time of life, and, moreover, even 
during the middle period of life severe external violence is 
more likely to be encountered, especially in men. Further, 
not only must there be a special relation between the strength 
of the joint structures and the strength of the femur, but the 
limb must be in a position in which dislocation is possible 
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when the severe force is applied. There is not entire 
unanimity amongst surgeons as to the exact position of the 
femur which may give rise to a dislocation, but it seems to 
be certain that the most favourable position exists when flexion 
and abduction are combined with rotation inwards, for then 
the back of the capsule becomes much stretched, and a sudden 
application of a great force will suffice to displace the bone. 
From all these well-known considerations it becomes clear 
that if dislocation of a single hip is rare, dislocation of both 
hips at the same time will be very much rarer. The number 
of cases in which this double lesion has occurred is very 
small indeed. In order that a simultaneous dislocation of 
both hips should occur there must be a most unusual com¬ 
bination of conditions, for not only must the age of the 
patient be suitable for such an injury, but the position of 
both thighs must be such as to permit the displacement, 
and at the same time a sufficiently severe force must be 
applied in a direction which will produce the dis¬ 
placement. In the case which Dr. Sladden has re¬ 
ported the injury was produced by a motor car hitting 
the. patient in the sacral region as he was cycling; 
in cycling there would be some abduction, and 
flexion and rotation inwards may also be present, thus 
all the conditions considered necessary would be present. 
In another case of simultaneous dislocation of both femurs a 
sailor was sitting astride a floating plank when a wave 
suddenly forced him upwards against a cross beam which 
struck his back violently, and both femurs were displaced 
into the obturator foramen. In this case the abduction of 
the thighs was produced by the plank, and the flexion by 
the sitting posture. In most cases of double dislocation of 
the hip the head of the femur occupies a different position 
on the two sides, but exceptionally both dislocations may be 
symmetrical. In Dr. Sladden’s case there was a dorsal 
dislocation on one side and a sciatic dislocation on the other. 


SPIRAL FORMATIONS IN THE HUMAN BODY. 

There have lately appeared in our contemporary the 
Field , from the able pen of Isaac Bikerstaffe, a remarkable 
series of articles 1 dealing with the spiral structures which 
are found throughout the animal and vegetable kingdoms. 
The most recent of the series is likely to prove of particular 
interest to readers of The Lancet, for it deals with 
those organs or parts of the human body which mani¬ 
fest a spiral conformation. The list of such structures 
in the human body is more extensive than is usually 
believed, several examples given by the writer in the 
Field being often overlooked. The first example cited 
is the spiral arrangement of the trabeculae of long 
bones, the recent research of Professor A. F. Dixon 
on the finer structure of the human femur supplying the 
necessary data. The spiral arrangement of the vessels of 
the umbilical cord and of the canals of the cochlea 
are classical examples ; the ventricles of the heart pro¬ 
vide another well-known instance with which the name 
of the late Professor Pettigrew is naturally associated 
—as indeed it must be with any inquiry into the 
significance of spiral formations. The spiral arrangement 
of the ducts of sweat glands, of the lines in certain types 
of finger-prints, and of the muscular fibres in certain of 
the finer arterioles (a discovery made by Lord Lister while 
examining the vessels of the frog’s web) are less known 
examples. The spiral arrangement of the great arteries 
springing from the heart (the form being reversed when 
the viscera are transposed), the spiral valve of the 
cystic duct, the spiral twist in the ribs and certain 


1 Some Principles of Growth and Beauty, by Isaac Bikerstaffe, The 
Field, Part I., May 11th, 1912. Part XIII., Spiral Formations in the 
Human Body, Oct. 5th, 1912. 


other bones are also dealt with. While in some cases 
the spiral arrangement gives a manifest mechanical 
or functional advantage, in other cases its significance 
is obscure or unknown. The writer in the Field has 
ransacked Nature’s treasuries and brought together, from 
every kind of living thing, the most striking examples where 
growth has developed in a spiral form. So many brilliant 
minds have fluttered in vain round the dazzling and 
fascinating problem of spirals that most inquirers, unless 
they are expert mathematicians, consign them to that lumber 
room of the mind where time and space and other limitless 
and unprofitable thoughts are buried. Isaac Bikerstaffe, 
however, has courage ; he does not pretend to have solved 
the problem of spirals in Nature. He simply sees in such 
formations that there is a deep problem, which if it 
could be solved would throw a light on many of the 
dark comers relating to our knowledge of the laws of 
growth and development. He has done biologists a service 
in bringing together the facts on which all endeavours 
bo solve the biological significance of spiral formations and 
their relationship to growth and development must be based. 
We sincerely trust that these articles, which have been sub¬ 
mitted in the first place to the readers of the Field , may be 
issued in book form, and be thus more accessible to biologists 
in particular and to that part of the general public which is 
interested in one of Nature’s most fascinating puzzles. 


THE SURGEON IN CHIEF TO THE METROPOLITAN 
POLICE OFFICE. 

The regretted death of Mr. Clinton Dent has left vacant 
the important post of surgeon in chief to the Metropolitan 
Police Office. The position is a coveted one, and there will 
be no lack of candidates for an appointment which has been 
held in the past by distinguished surgeons. We understand 
that applications for the post received up to Oct. 2l9t, or 
thereabouts, will come into consideration. 


The 140th session of the Medical Society of London will 
open on Monday evening next, Oct 14th. The general 
meeting will be held at 8 o’clock, and the new President, 
Sir W. Watson Cheyne, will deliver his introductory address 
at 8.30. This will be followed by a paper on a Case of 
Anaemia of the Pernicious Type with Acholuric Jaundice, by 
Dr. F. J. Poynton and Mr. H. C. G. Pedler. On Oct. 28th 
communications relating to Hedonal Anaesthesia will be 
brought forward ; and on Nov. 11th a discussion on Respira¬ 
tory Neuroses will be opened by Dr. Samuel West. A 
discussion on Intestinal Stasis, to be introduced by Mr. 
Arbuthnot Lane, is announced for Dec. 9th and 16th. 


The next meeting of the Royal Microscopical Society, 
which is to take the form of a conversazione, will be held on 
Wednesday, Oct. 16th, at 8 p.m. precisely, at King’s College, 
Strand, W.C. 


A Centenarian.— Mrs. Mary Neighbour, who 

was in her 104th year, died at Sunningdale on Sept. 25th. 
She was bom at Chobham, Surrey, married at the age of 
19, and had 13 children. Of these five survive, the eldest 
son being 81 years of age. 

Donations and Bequests.— The Swansea 
General Hospital will receive £10,000 under the will of the 
late Mr. W. G. Vivian.—By the will of the late Mr. Hans G. 
Schintz the Royal Liverpool Country Hospital for Children, 
the Liverpool Royal Southern Hospital, and the Liverpool 
Home for Incurables will each receive £3000, and the Liver¬ 
pool Hospital for Women and the Liverpool Royal Infirmary 
£2000 each.—The Chelsea Hospital for Women has received 
£52 10*. towards its rebuilding fund from Messrs. David 
Sassoon and Co., Limited. 
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THE RELATION TO LONDON OF THE 
MENTAL DEFICIENCY BILL, 1912. 


Acting under authority from the London County Council 
before the adjournment for the summer recess, the Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee has decided to seek certain amendments 
to the Mental Deficiency Bill now before Parliament. In 
connexion therewith the committee has issued a report 
summarising the views of the various committees of the 
Council affected by the measure. 

Existing Provision in London, 

The Education Committee mentioned the steps that have 
been taken in London already to deal with mentally defective 
children. In March, 1891, the School Board decided to 
establish special schools for those children who, by reason of 
physical and mental defect, could not be taught “in the 
ordinary standards or by ordinary methods.” In addition to 
providing special schools, the late authority urged upon the 
Board of Education from time to time the desirability of 
legislation on the subject, and the Elementary Education 
(Defective and Epileptic Children) Act, 1899, was the out¬ 
come. Approximately, 1 per cent, of the elementary school 
pupils fell within the definition of “defective” laid down 
by the Act of 1899. This Act did not give sufficient powers 
for dealing adequately with the mentally defective, because 
it was a permissive one ; it lacked powers of compulsion as 
regards residential treatment, and its powers did not extend 
beyond the age of 16 years. It had also been thought 
desirable that a single central authority should control and 
care for the mentally defective in order to avoid overlapping 
of authorities and conflicting medical certificates, and 
that an adequate measure of financial assistance from 
the Imperial Exchequer should accompany any extension of 
administrative machinery for dealing with the matter. On 
March 31st, 1911, there were 90 schools for the mentally 
defective in London, with accommodation for 6632 children. 
The number on the roll on the date named was 7142, with an 
average attendance of 5983. Twelve of these schools were 
specially fitted up for the instruction of elder boys only, and 
mixed classes were taught in the remainder. The total cost 
of maintenance for the year 1910-11 was £66,530, or £99,480 
if capital charges were included. 

Suggested Enlargement of the Scope of the Bill. 

Proceeding to discuss in detail the provisions of the 
Mental Deficiency Bill the Committee said the clause 
rendering certain defective children liable to institutional 
treatment for an indefinite period after leaving the special 
school might in some instances cause parents to object to the 
admission of their children to special schools. Thus an 
increased number of parents might become actively hostile to 
special school treatment. On the other hand, the segrega¬ 
tion of certain defectives in institutions and the prohibition 
of marriage with a defective should tend to diminish the 
number of children requiring treatment in special schools. 
The Education Committee did not think even the somewhat 
elaborate definition in the Bill of the term “defectives” 
sufficiently wide because epileptics and persons with dual 
defects did not come specifically within the category. 
Neither were morally defective educable children under 16 
or other educable children who required residential treat¬ 
ment included as defectives, and such children could not 
therefore be compulsorily detained in institutions—a point 
on which the Council had laid considerable stress. Clause 24, 
which made it permissive for an education authority to deal 
with defectives under the Bill, the committee thought should 
be a compulsory clause. As to Clause 25, providing that 
parents or guardians of defectives under 21 might place 
them in institutions for defectives or under guardianship 
upon the certificate of a duly qualified medical practitioner, 
and that such defective might be retained after the age of 
21, the committee did not consider sufficient safeguards were 
provided in that a certificate of only one medical practitioner 
was necessary, and that the local authority had no power 
under the clause. It should be amended to provide for 
notification to the local authority of any action taken in this 
respect 

Questions of Cost. 

With reference to the clause providing for a Government 
grant of £160,000 towards the cost of the measure, the 


Parliamentary Committee pointed out that according to the 
figures furnished to the Royal Commission on the Care and 
Control of the Feeble-minded, the total number of defective 
persons was about 1 per cent, of the population ; about one- 
half was already provided for by asylums, &e., and rather 
less than half of the remainder required to be dealt with. 
On this basis there would be in London some 9000 persons to 
be provided for, but the proportion of the Government grant 
would only supply about Is. a week in respect of 930 persons, 
or roughly one-tenth of the number of persons concerned. 
It appeared to the committee that the Government grant 
must of necessity be increased ultimately. The obligation, 
on local authorities to provide accommodation for any men-, 
tally defective person was to cease if the contribution from 
Imperial funds in respect of such person was less than 7#. per 
week, but on this point the Finance Committee expressed the 
opinion that notwithstanding the limitation of the obliga-. 
tion imposed on local authorities, it was difficult to see how, 
in practice, the local authority could avoid exercising its full 
powers under the Bill by withholding institutional treatment 
with regard to all known defectives requiring such treatment, 
even failing the prescribed minimum Treasury contribution. 
The committee suggested that steps should be taken to secure 
that the Government contribution towards institutional 
treatment should be forthcoming in respect of every defec¬ 
tive person so dealt with. The present average weekly cost 
(including debt charges) of dealing with pauper lunatics in 
London was 15#. 2 d., and the cost of dealing with a mentally 
defective person would be about the same, so that it appeared 
very doubtful whether a grant of 7s. a week a person would 
be sufficient to meet one-half the cost as recommended by 
the Royal Commission. 

Proposed Amendments of the Bill. 

The Asylums Committee was of opinion that amendments 
should be sought in the Bill (1) to define what was to con¬ 
stitute residence for the purpose of ascertaining the charge- 
ability of a mentally defective person ; (2) to provide that in 
no case should a judicial authority be empowered to make 
an order for the detention of a mentally defective person 
unless such person had been medically examined ; (3) to 
make it clear whether all institutions, including those 
provided by local authorities, were to be certified ; (4) to 
provide that the clause making it a misdemeanour for any 
person to intermarry or attempt to intermarry with a 
defective, or connive at such a marriage, should apply only 
to defectives who were subject to be dealt with under the 
Bill. The Parliamentary Committee agreed with the first 
three points, but considered it undesirable to take the action 
suggested in (4). The committee saw no reason why, if a 
defective came within the terms of the definition in the Bill, 
intermarriage should be allowed even if the defective was not 
liable to be dealt with under the Bill. 

The Parliamentary Committee will now seek amendments 
of the Mental Deficiency Bill as follows :— 

1. That the provision of specUl schools for defective children should 
bo compulsory. 

2. That the scope of the Bill should be extended to include epileptics, 
persons with dual defects, Ac. 

3. That the local education authority should be empowered to require 
the local authoritv to deal with defectives attaining the age of 16. 

4. That the local education authority should retain the supervision of 
defective children up to the age of 18. 

Financial Considerations Involved. 

On these proposed amendments the Finance Committee 
stated that as to the first, so far as London was concerned, 
the machinery existed and was now being used for discover¬ 
ing what children of school age were defective. If the 
Act of 1899 was made compulsory no additional financial 
responsibility would be placed upon the Council beyond that 
involved in exercising to the full its present optional powers. 
The second amendment had for its object the inclusion of 
certain classes of defectives in the scope of the Bill. 
Should it be found that these children could only be dealt 
with satisfactorily by institutional treatment the cost to the 
Council would probably amount to from £40 to £50 a child, 
including debt charges, according to the size and character 
of the school, or a total of £24,000 to £30,000 a year, 
exclusive of capital charges. It was proposed apparently to 
recommend the inclusion of adult defectives within the 
scope of the measure. In the report of the Royal Com¬ 
mission on the Feeble-minded it was stated that about one 
in a thousand of the population was a sane epileptic, so that 
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•on this basis in the county of London there might be 
"between 5000 and 6000 of these cases. Applying the figures 
•of the cost of maintenance of lunatic* (about 15*. a week) 
■»fcbe Council’s expenditure for, say, 4000 epileptics would 
reach perhaps about £150,000 a year, and if the Govern- 
meat’s grant of It. a week were paid the net charge falling 
upon the Council would be reduced to, say, £80,000. 

As regards the desire of the Education Committee to pre¬ 
serve supervision over defective children up to the age of 
18 years, this might involve periodical visits to some 2000 
•children annually. It was unlikely that the supervision of 
such children could be satisfactorily accomplished with the 
•existing staff, and additional expenditure without doubt 
woald be incurred. The amount would depend on whether 
it would be possible to utilise the services of a lay 
inspectorate, leaving a medical inspection for doubtful 
•cases, or whether in each and every case the inspection 
should be made by a doctor. If the former method were 
adopted the expense would probably be from £750 to £1000 
-a year. The effect of the proposals might be to throw upon 
the Council additional yearly expenditure of any amount 
from about £87,000 to about £191,000. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS OF 
ENGLAND. 


Autumn Courte cf Museum Demonstration*. 

The following arrangements have been made for the 
autumn course of demonstrations of specimens contained in 
the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons, which are 
intended for advanced students and medical practitioners, 
.and which are to be given in the theatre of the College in 
Liacoln’s Inn Fields. On Oct. 18th Professor Arthur Keith, 
•Conservator, will demonstrate on specimens recently added 
to the collection, including those of (1) skeleton of a boy 
who suffered from the disease described by Mr. Hastings 
Gilford under the name of progeria ; (2) skeleton of a child 
the subject of infantilism ; and (3) other specimens of 
surgical interest exhibiting defective growth. On Oct. 25th 
he will describe the following new additions: specimen 
ilfostrating the result in a case where the condition of im¬ 
perforate anus was unrelieved; specimens illustrating the com¬ 
parative anatomy of the prostate ; sexual organs of eunuchs ; 

undescended testicles ; and on Nov. 1st specimens 
illustrating the comparative anatomy of the cascum and 
appendix, of the gall-bladder, of the thyroid, and of the 
tonsil. On Oct. 21st and 28fch Mr. S. G. Shattock, patho¬ 
logical curator, will demonstrate on specimens illustrating 
•diseases of the genito-urinary organs, and on Nov. 4th on 
■specimens illustrating diseases of the ductless glands. On 
Oct. 23rd Mr. J. F. Colyer, honorary curator of the odonto- 
logical collection, will describe John Hunter’s specimens 
illustrating the formation and growth of teeth, and on 
Nov. 30th on John Hunter’s specimens illustrating the 
natural history of the human teeth. On March 6th he will 
^dso describe some specimens illustrating periodontal disease 
as seen in man, wild animals in captivity, and domesticated 
.animals. The demonstrations to be delivered by Professor 
Keith and Mr. Shattock will commence each day at 5 P.M., 
and those by Mr. Colyer at 5.30 P.M. 

The New Calendar. 

The Council of the Royal College of Surgeons of England 
has published a new edition of the College Calendar for the 
year 1912-13. There are now'1528 names on the Fellows’ 
fist who obtained the qualification by examination, 29 who 
have been elected as Members of 20 years’ standing, 5 
“Fellows by election,” 1 elected “ad eundera,” and 1 
by examination under the Medical Act of 1876* making a 
total of 1562, as against 1518 last yeaT. Tim Members’ list 
now contains 17,062 names, an increase of 133 compared 
with those of last year, while the list of Licentiates 
in Dental Surgery shows an increase of 97. One lady, 
Miss Davies-Colley, obtained the Fellowship by examine 
tion during the year, and was the first of her sex to 
attain the honour. There are now five ladies on the 
roH of Members, and three hold the Diploma in Public 
Health which is granted jointly with the Royal College 
of Physicians. No lady student has, as yet, obtained 
the College Diploma in dental sargerj. Dr. Peter Redfem, 


of Belfast, still appears to be the oldest Fellow, and Surgeon- 
Major H: B. Hinton, of Genelg, South Australia, the oldest 
Member. The Calendar contains an analysis of the returns 
of the'several examinations held during the year, the 
secretary’s report of the Council’s proceedings, special 
reports by the conservator of the Museum and the librarian, 
a statement of the receipts and expenditure of the College, 
together with full particulars of the various College prizes. 


♦ 

VITAL STATISTICS. 


HEALTH OP ENGLISH TOWNS. 

In the 95 largest English towns, with an aggregate popula¬ 
tion estimated at 17,639,881 persons at the middle of this, 
year, 7933 births and 4153 deaths were registered during the 
week ending Oct. 5th. The annual rate of mortality in 
these towns, which had been 11 0, 11'6, and 11*9 per 1000 
in the three preceding w T eeks, further rose to 12*3 per 1000 
in the week under notice. During the 13 weeks of the quarter 
ended with September the mean annual rate of mortality 
in these towns averaged 11-4 per 1000, against 11*5 per 
1000 in London during the same period. The annual death- 
rates in the several towns last week ranged from 4*9 in 
Gillingham, 5*3 in Walthamstow, 5*4 in Enfield, 5*7 in 
Smethwick, and 5 8 in Bournemouth, to 16-5 in Liverpool, 
16*6 in Oxford, 16*7 in Stoke-on-Trent, 17*1 in Middles¬ 
brough. 17* 7 in Preston, and 18* 5 in Grimsby. 

The 4153 deaths from all causes in the 95 towns were 143 
more than the number in the previous week, and included 
352 which were referred to the principal epidemic diseases, 
against 358 and 310 in the tw*o preceding weeks. Of these 
352 deaths, 153 resulted from infantile diarrhoeal diseases, 
90 from measles, 43 from diphtheria, 29 from whooping- 
cough, 20 from enteric fever, and 17 from scarlet fever, 
but not one from small-pox. The mean annual death- 
rate from these epidemic diseases last week was equal 
to 10 per 1000, against 1*1 and 0*9 in the two 
preceding weeks. The deaths of infants under 2 years 
of age attributed to diarrhoea and enteritis, which had 
been 143, 150, and 134 in the three preceding weeks, 
rose again to 153 last week ; of this number, 46 were recorded 
in London and its suburban districts, 18 in Liverpool, 8 in 
Sheffield, 6 in Hull, 4 each in Stoke-on-Trent, Birkenhead, 
Manchester, and Preston, and 3 each in Bolton and Salford. 
The deaths referred to measles, which had been 74, 85, and 
67 in the three preceding weeks, rose to 90 last week, 
and caused the highest annual death-rates of 1*3 in Devon- 
port and in Swansea, 1*6 in Birkenhead, 1*9 in Merthyr 
Tydfil, and 2*7 in Grimsby. The fatal cases of whooping- 
cough, which had been 42, 49, and 44 in the three 
preceding weeks, fell to 29 last week, and included 
10 in London and its 14 suburban districts, and 2 each in 
Nottingham, Liverpool, Manchester, and Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. The deaths attributed to diphtheria, which had 
increased from 23 to 41 in the five preceding weeks, 
further rose to 43 last week, and included 14 in London 
and its suburban districts, 5 in Birmingham, 3 each in 
Manchester and in Leeds, and 2 each in Wolverhampton and 
in Barrow-in-Furness. The fatal cases of enteric fever, 
which had declined from 20 to 7 in the four preceding 
weeks, rose again to 20 last week, and included 6 in London 
and its suburban districts, and 2 in Liverpool. The deaths 
from scarlet fever, which had been 18, 24, and 17 in the 
three preceding weeks, were again 1? last week, and in¬ 
cluded 3 in London and its suburban districts, 3 in Bir¬ 
mingham, and 3 in Liverpool. 

The number of scarlet fever patients under treatment 
in the Metropolitan Asylums and in the London Fever 
Hospital, which had steadily risen from 1512 to 1871 in 
the six preceding weeks, further rose to 1995 on 
Saturday last; 317 new cases of this disease were 

admitted to these institutions during the week, against 
281, 311, and 305 in the three preceding weeks. These 
hospitals also contained on Saturday last 935 cases of 
diphtheria, 417 of measles, 281 of whooping-cough, and 52 of 
enteric fever, but not one of small-pox. The 1150 deaths from 
all causes in London were 92 more than the number in 
the previous week, and were equal to an annual death-rate 
of 13*3 per 1000. The deaths referred to diseases of the 
respiratory system, which had bees 108, 140, and 189 in the 
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three preceding weeks, further rose to 191 last week, and 
were 19 above the number registered in the corresponding 
week of last year. 

Of the 4153 deaths from all causes in the 95 towns last 
week, 131 resulted from different forms of violence, and 
351 were the subject of coroners’ inquests. The causes of 38, 
or 0*9 per cent., of the deaths registered were not certified 
either by a registered medical practitioner or by a coroner 
after inquest. All the causes of death were duly certified 
in Manchester, Sheffield, Leeds, Bristol, West Ham, Brad¬ 
ford, and Hull, and in 65 other smaller towns. The 38 un¬ 
certified causes of death last week included 8 in Birmingham, 
3 each in Liverpool, Preston, and Hull, and 2 each in London 
and Gateshead. 


HEALTH OT SCOTCH TOWNS. 

In the 18 largest Scotch towns, with an aggregate popula¬ 
tion estimated at 2,182,400 persons at the middle of this year, 
1059 births and 544 deaths were registered during the week 
ended Sept. 28th. The annual rate of mortality in these 
towns, which had been 12*7, 12*4, and 13-8 per 1000 in 
the preceding three weeks, declined to 13*0 per 1000 in the 
week under notice. During the 13 weeks of the quarter 
just ended the mean annual death-rate in these Scotch 
towns averaged 13*2 per 1000, against 11-4 per 1000 
in the 95 large English towns. Among the several 
Scotch town8 the annual death-rates ranged from 5*3 
in Hamilton, 6*5 in Clydebank, and 7*5 in Motherwell, 
to 17-0 in Dundee, 17*2 in Greenock, and 17*7 in 
Coatbridge. 

The 544 deaths from all causes were 32 fewer than the 
number in the previous week, and included 29 which were 
referred to the principal epidemic diseases, against numbers 
declining from 59 to 35 in the four preceding weeks. Of 
these 29 deaths, 12 resulted from infantile diarrhceal diseases, 
7 from diphtheria, 5 from scarlet fever, 3 from whooping- 
cough, 1 from enteric fever, and 1 from measles, but not 
one from small-pox. These 29 deaths from the principal 
epidemic diseases were equal to an annual death-rate of 
0 7 per 1000, against 0*9 per 1000 in the 95 large English 
towns. The deaths of infants under 2 years of age 
attributed to diarrhoea and enteritis, which had declined 
from 30 to 13 in the three preceding weeks, were 12 in 
the week under notice, and included 7 in Glasgow 
and 2 in Dundee. The deaths referred to diphtheria, 
which had been 9, 8, and 5 in the three preceding weeks, rose 
to 7, of which number 2 were registered in Glasgow and 2 in 
Edinburgh. The fatal cases of scarlet fever, which had 
averaged 2 in the three preceding weeks, rose to 5 in the 
week under notice, and comprised 3 in Falkirk and 2 in 
Motherwell. The deaths attributed to whooping-cough, 
which had been 9 in each of the three preceding weeks, fell 
to 3, and included 2 in Aberdeen and 1 in Edinburgh. The 
deaths referred to enteric fever and measles occurred in 
Glasgow. 

The deaths referred to diseases of the respiratory system 
in the 18 Scotch towns, which had increased from 59 to 74 in 
the preceding three weeks, fell to 68 in the week under 
notice ; 16 deaths resulted from different forms of violence, 
against 17 and 30 in the two previous weeks. 

In the 18 largest Scotch towns, with an aggregate popula¬ 
tion estimated at 2,182,400 persons at the middle of this 
year, 1025 births and 509 deaths were registered during the 
week ending Oct. 5th. The annual rate of mortality in these 
towns, which had been 12'4, 13*8, and 13’0 in the preceding 
three weeks, fell to 12*2 per 1000 in the week under 
notice. Among the several Scotch towns the annual death- 
rates last week ranged from 5*2 in Kirkcaldy, 7*1 in 
Coatbridge, and 7*6 in Partick, to 14*5 in Hamilton, 15*9 in 
Perth, and 23*3 in Ayr. 

The 509 deaths from all causes were 35 below the number 
in the previous week, and included 36 which were referred to 
the principal epidemic diseases, against numbers declining 
from 41 to 29 in the three preceding w*eeks. Of these 36 
deaths, 15 resulted from infantile diarrhceal diseases, 10 
from diphtheria, 7 from scarlet fever, and 4 from whooping- 
cough. but not one from measles, enteric fever, or small-pox. 
The 36 deaths from the principal epidemic diseases were 
equal to an annual rate of 0*9 per 1000, against 1*0 in the 
96 laige English towns. The deaths of infants under 
2 years of age attributed to diarrhoea and enteritis, 
Which had been 19, 13, and 12 in the preceding 


three weeks, rose slightly to 15 last week, and included^ 
5 in Dundee, 4 in Glasgow, and 2 in Edinburgh. Thfr 
deaths referred to diphtheria, which had been 8, 5, and 7 im 
the preceding tluee weeks, further rose to 10 last w*eck, and 
included 6 in Glasgow and 2 in Edinburgh. The fatal cases- 
of scarlet fever, w hich had successively risen from 1 to 3 
and 5 in the preceding throe weeks, further rose to 7 last* 
week, and included 4 in Glasgow*. 

The deaths referred to diseases of the respiratory* 
system in the 18 Scotch towns, which had been 61, 74, 
and 68 in the preceding three w*eeks, fell to 62 in the- 
week under notice. 30 deaths were attributed to different 
forms of violence, against 30 and 16 in the two previous' 
weeks. 


HEALTH OF IRISH TOWNS. 

In the 22 town districts of Ireland, having an aggregate 
population estimated at 1,154,150 persons at the middle of this 
year, 677 births and 342 deaths w^ere registered during the week 
ending Oct. 5th. The annual rate of mortality in these 
towns, w hich had been 14*2, 14*7, and 14*5 per 1000 in the 
three preceding weeks, rose to 15*5 per 1000 in the week 
under notice. During the 13 weeks of the quarter ended 
with September the mean annual death-rate in these Irish 
towns averaged 14 *5 per 1000 ; in the 95 large English- 
towns the corresponding death-rate did not exceed 11*4, 
while in the 18 Scotch towns it was equal to 13* 
per 1000. The annual death-rate in the several Irish towns 
last week was equal to 16*4 in Dublin (against 13*3** 
in London), 14*9 in Belfast, 17*7 in Cork, 10 2 in London¬ 
derry, 33*8 in Limerick, and 19*0 in Waterford, while in 
the remaining 16 smaller towns the mean deatb-rate was- 
10*3 per 1000. 

The 342 deaths from all causes in the 22 Irish towns 
were 21 more than the number in the previous week, and 
included 34 which were referred to the principal epidemic- 
diseases, against 27 and 26 in the tw T o previous weeks; of 
these 34 deaths, 13 resulted from diarrhceal diseases. 13 
from measles, 3 each from scarlet fever and from whooping- 
cough, 2 from enteric fever, and 1 from diphtheria. These- 
34 deaths from the principal epidemic diseases were equal 
to an annual death-rate of 1*5 per 1000; in the 0S 
large English towns the death-rate from these diseases 
last w r eek did not exceed 1*0 per 1000, while in the 13 
Scotch towns it was equal to 0*9 per 1000. The deaths- 
attributed to diarrhoea and enteritis, which bad been 
11,10, and 11 in the three preceding weeks, were 13 last week, 
of w hich number 12 related to children under 2 years of age • 
9 deaths were registered in Belfast. The deaths from measles, 
which had been 1, 3, and 5 in the three preceding weeks,, 
further rose to 12 last wreck, and included 7 in Limerick, 

3 in Belfast, and 2 in Dublin. The 3 deaths from scarlet 
fever were slightly below the average in the four preceding 
w’eeks; 2 of them were registered in Belfast. The 3 
deaths from whooping-cough were also slightly below the 
average ; 2 of them occurred in Dublin. The 2 fatal cases 
of enteric fever and the death from diphtheria also occurred 
in the same town. 

The deaths referred to diseases of the respiratory organs 
in the 22 towns, which had been 41, 51, and 53 in the pre¬ 
ceding three weeks, declined to 49 in the week under notice. 
Of the 342 deaths from all causes, 118, or 35 per cent., 
occurred in public institutions, and 11 resulted from 
different forms of violence. The causes of 20, or 5*9 
per cent., of the total deaths registered were not certified 
either by a registered medical practitioner or by a coroner 
after inquest; in the 95 large English towns the pro¬ 
portion of uncertified deaths last week did not exceed 
0*9 per cent. 


Guy’b Hospital.—T he following scholarships 
have been awarded :—Open Scholarship in Dental Mechanics 
of the value of £20: William James McBain Allan, m 
pupil of Mr. E. A. Tomes, L.D.S. Eng., of East Dulwich- 
road, S.E., and Arthur Edmund Lowein, a pupil of 
Mr. G. A. Wood, L.D.S. Edin., of Gainsborough, were 
bracketed equal and awarded £10 each. The Scholar¬ 
ship in Dental Mechanics for pupils of Guy’s Hospital t 
George Hubert Howe and Charles Hardiman Laver (equal),. 
£10 each. 
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THE SERVICES. 


Royal Navy Medical Service. 

In accordance with the provisions of Order in Council of 
April 1st, 1881, Staff-Surgeon George Ross has been allowed 
to withdraw from His Majesty’s Naval Service with a 
gratuity (dated Oct. 1st, 1912). 

Surgeon John Herbert McDowall has been promoted to the 
rank of Staff-Surgeon in His Majesty’s Fleet (dated 
May 23rd, 1912). 

The following appointments have been notified :—Fleet- 
Surgeons : A. H. Jeremy to th e Implacable ; and C. J. E. Cock 
to the Dominion , on recommissioning. Staff-Surgeons: 
A. C. Bean and C. K. Bushe, both to the Britannia, on re¬ 
commissioning ; and A. J. Sheldon to the King Alfred, 
additional, for 2nd and 3rd Fleets. Surgeons: M. W. 
Haydon to the Dominion , on recommissioning ; W. E. Lloyd 
to the Pembroke , additional, for disposal ; and E. M. W. 
Hearn to the Ganges, for Shotley Barracks and for Physical 
Training. 

Royal Army Medical Corps. 

Captain Roderick McK. Skinner to be Major (dated 
Oct. 2nd, 1912). 

Surgeon-General L. E. Anderson has been selected for 
appointment as Deputy Director of Medical Services to the 
Irish Command, in succession to Suigeon-General G. D. 
Bourke, C.B. 

Colonel B. M. Skinner, M.V.O., lias been appointed 
Commandant and Director of Studies at the Royal Army 
Medical College, in succession to Colonel E. J. E. Risk. 
Colonel E, Lynden-Bell has taken up duty as Assistant 
Director of Medical Services to the London District, in 
succession to Colonel W. G. A. Bedford, C.M.G. 

Lieutenant-Colonel B. J. Inniss has been placed under 
orders for a tour of service with the Northern Army in India. 
Lieutenant-Colonel E. G. Browne, commanding the Military 
Hospital at Delhi, has been appointed Honorary Surgeon to 
the Viceroy and Governor-General of the East Indies, in 
succession to Surgeon-General A. T. Sloggett, C.B., C.M.G., 
appointed Honorary Surgeon to His Majesty the King. 
Lieutenant-Colon el C. A. Lane has been appointed to 
command the Station Hospital at Madras. Lieutenant- 
Colonel M. O’Halloran has been appointed to hold charge of 
the Military Hospital at Edinburgh, vice Colonel S. Westcott, 

C. M.G., appointed Assistant Director of Medical Services to 
the Portsmouth District. Lieutenant-Colonel R. J. Windle 
has been placed under orders for a tour of service with the 
Southern Army in India. 

Major J. W. Langstaff has been transferred from the 
Aldershot Command to the London District. Major E. P. 
Connolly has taken up duty at the Military Hospital, 
Kuldana, Murree Hills, on transfer from Gharial Canton¬ 
ment. Major S. de C. O’Grady, in medical charge at Kasr- 
el-Nil, Cairo, has arrived home on leave of absence from 
Egypt. Major E. T. F. Birrell has been appointed for 
temporary duty in the London District pending embarkation 
for service abroad. Major J. C. B. Statham, clinical patho¬ 
logist at the Queen Alexandra Military Hospital, London, 
has been succeeded by Captain A. B. Smallman from the 
Royal Army Medical College. An exchange on the roster 
for service abroad has been sanctioned by the Director- 
General between Major J. E. Hodgson, at present 
holding medical charge of Wellington Barracks, London, 
and Major H. W. K. Read; the latter officer will now proceed 
to India for duty with the Southern Army. Major H. Ensor, 

D. S.O., has been posted to the Eastern Command for duty 
at the Royal Herbert Hospital, Woolwich. Major S. W. 
Sweetnam has been transferred from the Military Hospital 
at Kirkee to Aden for a tour of service. Major E. E. Ellery, 
specialist in operative surgery at Cairo, has arrived home on 
leave of absence from Egypt. Major F. M. Mangin, 
specialist in ophthalmology at Aldershot, has been placed 
under orders for a tour of service in India during the coming 
trooping season with the Northern Army. Major G. Dansey- 
Browning has been selected for appointment as Specialist 
Sanitary Officer at Gibraltar, in succession to Major C. E. P. 
Fowler. Major W. S. Crosthwait has been placed under 
orders for embarkation to India. Major M. H. G. Fell has 
taken up the appointment of Deputy Assistant Director- 
General at the War Office, in succession to Major E. T. F. 
Birrell. 


Captain A. E. S. Irvine, in medical charge at Simonsfcown, 
has arrived home on leave of absence from South Africa. 
Captain C. H. Turner, at present serving at the Military 
Hospital, Curragh Camp, has been selected for appointment 
as Specialist in Operative Surgery to the Royal Infirmary, 
Phoenix Park, Dublin, in succession to Captain W. D. C. 
Kelly, whose tenure of the appointment has expired. 
Captain F. W. W. Dawson has been transferred from the 
Military Hospital at Ambala Cantonment to Kasanli. 
Captain B. H. V. Dunbar has joined at Mosney. Captain 
T. J. Wright has taken up duty at Aldershot on transfer 
from Bordon. Captain J. A. Anderson has arrived home 
tour expired from South Africa. Captain C. J. Wyatt has 
been appointed for duty to Languard Fort. Captain H. E. 
Priestly, on return from Gibraltar, has been appointed to 
hold Medical Charge at Box Camp. Captain D. H. C. 
MacArthur has been transferred from the Military Hospital 
at Ambala Cantonment to Dalhousie. Captain E. C. Phelan 
has joined the Station Hospital at Darjeeling for duty. 
Captain G. W. G. Hughes has been transferred from Bradford 
to Strensall. Captain S. L. Pallant has been appointed to 
hold Medical Charge at Wedgnock Park on transfer from 
the Royal Victoria Hospital at Netley. 

Lieutenant E. L. Fyffe, stationed at the Military Hos¬ 
pital at Cork, has been placed under orders to embark for 
service w r ith the Southern Army in India. Lieutenant K. 
Comyn has been transferred from Brighton to the Military 
Hospital at Shomcliffe for duty. Lieutenant F. A. Robinson, 
on termination of duty at Oranmore Camp, has been 
appointed to the Military Hospital, the Curragh. Lieutenant 
J. K. Gaunt, Moore Park, has been placed under orders to 
embark for a tour of service at Malta. 

Indian Medical Service. 

The King has approved of the promotion of the following 
officers of the Indian Army, Indian Medical Service:— 
Majors to be Lieutenant-Colonels (dated July 27th, 1912) : 
Patrick Balfour Haig, Ralph Henry Maddox, Edward Victor 
Hugo, Harry George Melville, Herbert Austen Smith, 
Douglas Richard Green, George Mclver Campbell Smith, 
Joseph George Hulbert, Francis Edward Swinton, Sidney 
Harvey Burnett, Thomas Jackson, Pulteney Charles Gabbett, 
and John Lewis Macrae. 

Lieutenant to be Captain: Robert Inglis Binning (dated 
July 31st, 1912). 

The King has approved of the retirement of the under¬ 
mentioned officers: Lieutenant-Colonel Douglas Richard 
Green (dated August 1st, 1912). Lieutenant-Colonel Edward 
Richard William Charles Carroll (dated August 26th, 1912). 
Lieutenant-Colonel Clarence Edwin Lloyd Gilbert (dated 
Sept. 21st, 1912). 

Lieutenant-Colonel C. H. James, C.I.E., medical adviser 
to the Maharajah of Patiala, has been appointed to officiate 
as Civil Surgeon at Simla West during the absence on leave 
of Lieutenant-Colonel C. Duer. Lieutenant-Colonel W. C. 
Carroll has arrived home on leave of absence from India. 
The services of Lieutenant-Colonel J. C. White, sanitary 
commissioner in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, 
have been replaced at the disposal of the Government of 
India, Department of Education. 

Major M. Corry has been selected for appointment as 
Officiating Professor of Forensic Medicine and Toxicology at 
the Government Medical College, Lahore, in succession to 
Major E. S. Peck granted leave of absence. Major R. W. 
Anthony has been appointed Civil Surgeon at Dharwar. 
The services of Major E. L. Perry have been replaced at the 
disposal of the Government of the Punjab. Major J. H. 
Hugo, D.S.O., second-class agency surgeon, Bengal Presi¬ 
dency, has been granted furlough for one year, combined 
with privilege leave for two months and 18 days. The 
services of Major E. L. Ward, superintendent of the Central 
Jail at Lahore, have been placed at the disposal of the 
Home Department of the Government of - India. Major 
G. Bidie has arrived home on leave of absence from India. 

Captain A. W. Cook Young, specialist in the prevention 
of disease to the Bannu Brigade of the Northern Army, has 
been selected for appointment as Special Medical Officer of 
Health at Delhi. Captain J. W. Burnett has been granted 
an extension of his leave of absence. Captain C. I. Brierley, 
on return from leave of absence, has been appointed Civil 
Surgeon at the Khyber. Captain E. W. C. Bradfield has been 
appointed District Medical Officer at Tinnevelly. Captain 
J. R. J. Tyrrell, officiating second-class agency suigeon, has 
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been granted one year’s furlough, combined with privilege 
leave and study leave, home from India. Captain M. F. 
Reaney has taken up duty as Civil Surgeon at Akola in the 
Central Provinces. Captain W. Lapseley has returned to 
India on the expiration of his leave of absence. Captain 
R. Markham Carter has been appointed to Bombay for civil 
employment. Captain C. L. Dunn has taken up duty as 
Officiating Deputy Sanitary Commissioner in the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh. Captain W. A. Mearns has 
arrived home on leave of absence from India. 

Lieutenant C. H. Smith has been selected for appointment 
by the Director-General of the Indian Medical Service as 
Specialist in Advanced Operative Surgery. 

Territorial Force. 

Royal Army Medical Corps. 

1st Southern General Hospital, Royal Army Medical 
Corps : Lieutenant-Colonel George J. Lloyd, from the per¬ 
manent personnel, on completion of his period of service in 
command, to be Lieutenant-Colonel, whose services will be 
available on mobilisation (dated July 1st, 1912). Lieutenant- 
Colonel Frank Marsh, from the list of officers whose 
services will be available on mobilisation, to be Lieutenant- 
Colonel on the permanent personnel (dated July 1st, 1912). 

Attached to Units other than Medical Units. —Captain 
James M. Duncan to be Major (dated July 4th, 1912). 

Deaths in the Services. 

Inspector-General Sir Herbert Mackay Ellis, R.N., K.C.B., 
LL.D., J.P., Inspector-General of Hospitals and Fleets, 
<<n Sept. 30th, at Wey bridge, aged 61. He entered 
the service as surgeon in 1875 and served through the 
Egyptian campaign of 1882, being attached to a battalion 
of the Royal Marine Artillery. He was present at the two 
engagements at Kassassin and at the battle of Tel-el-Kebir 
(mentioned in despatches, Egyptian medal with clasp for 
Tel-el-Kebir and Khedive’s bronze star). He was promoted 
to staff-surgeon, and later, in 1891 f he became fleet-surgeon, 
.and served on board the Victoria, the flagship of Sir George 
Tryon, which was sunk in a collision with the Camperdown 
on June 22nd, 1893. He became Deputy Inspector-General 
in 1899, and in 1904 he was appointed Inspector-General 
of Hospitals and Fleets, becoming in the same year Director- 
General of the Medical Department of the Navy, which post 
he held till 1908, when he retired. In 1907 he was made 
a K.C.B. Sir Herbert Mackay Ellis was an honorary phy¬ 
sician to King Edward VII. from 1905 to 1910 and afterwards 
to King George. 

Deputy Surgeon-General T. J. Crowley, R.N., at Thames 
Ditton, on Oct. 5th. He entered the service in 1883, 
becoming staff-surgeon in 1895, and fleet-surgeon in 1899. 
In 1905 he was appointed to the Impregnable training ship 
for boys, and subsequently to the Ganges at Harwich. He 
held the position of Deputy Director-General. 

Appointments as Acting Surgeons in the Royal 
Navy. 

At the examination for the Naval Medical Service held on 
Sept. 30th and Oct. 1st, 2nd, and 3rd, 10 candidates 
were successful, and obtained marks as follows :— 

Marks. 

A. B. Malone, Dnblln University . 1663 

H. M. Whelan, University College, Cardiff, and London 

Hospital . 1558 

R. F. P. Cory. St. Thomas’s Hospital . 1543 

H. St. C. Colson, Westminster Hospital . 1503 

P. L. Gibson, King’s College Hospital . 1485 

G. A. Finegan, University College, Cork . 1390 

F. 8t. B. Wickham, St. Mary’s Hospital. 1285 

J. T. D. S. Higgins, Trinity College, Dublin . 1258 

J. G. Boat, Edinburgh University . 1206 

8. Punch, University College, Cork. 1200 

The highest possible number of marks was 2400. 

Archives de Medecine et Pharmacie Navales. 

In the July number MGdecin Principal (Fleet-Surgeon) Dr. 
Vergues reports 8 per cent, cases of aural inflammations 
(external, middle, and internal ear) in the 654 cases of 
typhoid fever which were treated in the Naval Hospital at 
Cherbourg during nine years. Middle-ear disea.se and 
mastoid abscess accompany one another very frequently. 
He never found the bacillus typhosus in the pus from 
any of his cases. M6decin Principal Dr. Duranton 
describes how in the cruiser Kleber in the East he found 
that the temperature of the condenser and dynamo rooms 
had been raised 5° to 10° F. by ill-planned artificial 
ventilation because the fans had been wrongly placed, 
with outlets too high up in the compartments and 


inlets which did not necessarily admit only fresh air. 
By getting an order that natural ventilation only should 
be employed at sea he secured the cooling from about 
120° F. to 110°. M6decin de l pe classe (Staff-Surgeon) 
Dr. J. Gachet reports the removal of a goitre of the base 
of the tongue by a submaxillary incision. Surgeon Dr. 
Violle reports on an epidemic of bacillary dysentery (origin 
not identified) occurring at Cherbourg, probably last autumn. 
There was usually a leucocytosis of 13,000, and many poly- 
morphonuclears were found in the stools ; from these no 
dysenteric bacilli were recovered, the cultures becoming 
immediately overgrown by B. coli. The epidemic, under 
careful regulations, ceased in the garrison in a month, but 
did not die out for another two months. The general 
mortality was some 20 per cent., but none of the 80 cases 
treated by “the serum of Dopter” died; all recovered. 
Dosage from 1 to 5 ounces according to the severity of the 
symptoms. There follows a long, detailed and appreciative 
review of the work done by the English Admiralty Com¬ 
mission on Deep Diving quoted from the Italian naval 
medical reports. 


Curmponfoiut. 

" Audi alteram partem." 

THE BELL-MAGENDIE CONTROVERSY. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir, —Dr. Waller, in his reply to my article in The Lancet 
of July 27th, where I give evidence from John Shaw's 
article on Partial Paralysis, states that this was published in 
1823, and John Shaw may have added to the paper after 
Magendie’s publication. Fortunately for Shaw’s reputation 
I am able to refute this. On opening Vol. XII. of the 
Medico-Chirurgical Transactions the following can be read : 

4 ‘ Advertisement. It has been resolved by the President and 
Council that the society shall publish half yearly—namely, 
on July 1st and Feb. 1st—such papers as shall have been 
ordered by the Council for publication.” It will be seen that 
the volume is divided into two parts, which were published 
separately, and a paper read on June 25th, 1822, is in the 
second and not in the first part. It will be noticed that 
there is a paper by Charles Bell in Part I., and on the plate 
is: “ London, published 1822 by Messrs. Longman, Hurst, 
Rees, Orme, and Brown.” On each of the plates of Part II. 
there is the same statement, but with 1823 instead of 1822. 

I would much rather have written in support of Dr. 
Waller’s views than against them, as I am personally much 
indebted to Dr. Waller. For this reason I was certainly not 
biassed in favour of Bell when I read Shaw’s paper. Shaw 
plainly states that the portio dura of the seventh is a motor 
nerve. On p. 138 Shaw states: “I recollect some years 
ago, in the removal of a tumour from before the ear, the 
moment the branches of the portio dura were cut the girl 
called out, 4 Oh, I cannot shut my eye. ’ The cause of this, 
though obscure at the time, must now be evident.” Dr. 
Waller states that only apart from their context and as 
coloured by Dr. Edridge-Green can the statements on 
pp. 139 and 141 be made to bear any significance at all. I 
contend that the whole statement is far more strongly in 
favour of my view than the extract; in fact, I do not see 
how.it can bear any other interpiet&tion. It will be noticed 
that the small extract given by Dr. Waller could be 
interpreted on his view. 

Page 139: An important question connected with this subject 
remains undecided: whether the portio dura, when cut, is ever 
reunited so as to be capable of again performing its peculiar functions. 
In two experiments of cutting the portio dura, which I have already 
made on a dog and a monkey, the power over the muscles of the face 
was, in the course of a few months much restored, while, in another 
dog, the paralysis of the respiratory museles was as complete at the 
end of four months as on the day after the operation. But as none of 
these experiments were made with a view to determine the question 
of the reunion of nerves, I was not particular in the manner of dividing 
the nerve. M. Magcndie, in his journal for January, 1822, makes the 
following remarks upon the result of these experiments. “Cette 
difference dans les deux resultats porte £ croirc aue dans la premiere 
operation la section dcs nerfs n’a pas ete complette: j’ai chcx mol* 
main tenant un chicn sur lequel jai practique cette double section, il y. 
a plus des six semaines, les effete sont encore & peu prfea ce qu’ilsetaient 
le jour de l’expericnce.” 

Page 141: It is almost needless to state that there are often certain 
tumours before the ear, the extirpation of which is so necessary, that 
in such cases the paralysis must bo considered of minor importance. 
However, if we have an accurate knowledge of the small nerves which 
pass from before the ear to the mouth and nostril, we may, in 
extirpating tumours from the cheek, preserve these twigs, and thus 
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:»void substituting distortion for the slight deformity caused by the 
tumour which we wished to remove; a result which has hitherto 
.frequently followed operations on the face, in consequence of our pro¬ 
ceeding on the old idea, that although the parts might be deprived of 
Che supply of nerves from the portio dura, they would still receive 
-sufficient nervous influence from those of the fifth pair. 

It will be noticed that Magendie also recognised through 
Shaw the motor character of the portio dura. 

Dr. Waller has made much of my statement that perhaps 
the alterations to which he has drawn attention might have 
(been made by an assistant who corrected the proofs. If 
Bell made these corrections he certainly should not have 
•done so, but in view of the evidence which I have given they 
have very little bearing on the subject, and probably for this 
Teason have been overlooked. The evidence I gave showed 
that Dr. Waller’s interpretations were not correct. Bell in 
his book of 1811 states: “From the medullary matter of 
the hemispheres, again, there pass down, converging to the 
crura, striae, which is the medullary matter taking upon it 
the character of a nerve, for from the crura cerebri, or its 
prolongation in the auterior fasciculi of the spinal marrow, 
go off the nerves of motion.” When we read Shaw’s article 
we see why Bell makes no statement as to which root come 
off the nerves of sensation. Because a man has claimed 
snore than he should claim, that is no reason for depriving 
him of the credit which he does deserve. 

Professor Max Neuberger has stated that Sir Charles Bell’s 
“Idea of a New Anatomy of the Brain ” is a scientific docu¬ 
ment of fundamental importance, and the same opinion was 
held by Johannes Muller. I think few would agree with Dr. 
Waller that it is of very little scientific value. On reading 
Bell's book (1811) it was evident to me that more should be 
claimed for Bell than had already been done —namely, that 
the law which is known as Muller’s law of the specificity of 
the sense organs was clearly stated first by Bell. 1 find that 
Ebstein 1 has stated that Muller’s law ought to be called 
Bell’s law. Personally, I regard Bell’s book (1811) as the 
starting point of a new era of physiology. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

F. W. Edridge-Green. 

The Institute of Physiology, University College, 

London, Oct. 8th, 1912. 


To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir, —Professor Keith is mistaken in his belief that I 
claim him as a convert; I merely pointed ont that the 
phraseology of his Strnthers lecture involved an acknowledg¬ 
ment which Professor Keith now assures us was uninten¬ 
tional. The phrases quoted by Professor Keith show clearly 
enough that he has shifted his ground, and does not now 
reaffirm the assertion that Sir Charles Bell discovered the 
motor and sensory functions of the nerve roots. 

Professor Keith’s vague suggestion as to the probability of 
my fairness and accuracy in reading and quoting the scientific 
publications of Sir Charles Bell requires no answer. I should, 
of course, instantly acknowledge any specific inaccuracy if 
Aueh were pointed out to me; but a general and indefinite 
suggestion of inaccuracy is outside the bounds of fair 
■argument. 

Professor Keith declares his reliance upon the opinions of 
Dr. Edridge-Green. It would be interesting to know whether 
he follows Dr. Edridge-Green in the opinion that the differ- 
■ences between Bell’s two texts of 1821 and 1824 (quoted on 
p. 904 of The Lancet of Sept. 28th) are, as Dr. Edridge- 
Green puts it, “ unimportant corrections made by an assistant 
to whom Bell had delegated the task of correcting the proofs 
and had passed unnoticed by Bell himself. ” 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Oct 8th, 1912. _A. D. Waller. 

OPERATIVE TREATMENT OF THE 
ORCHITIS DUE TO MUMPS. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir,—A s a corollary to the annotation under the above 
heading tn The Lancet of Sept. 28th r p. 895, 1 should like to 
draw the attention of your readers to the respectable 
antiquity of operative interference in acute swellings of the 
testis. 

As long ago as 1863 Henry Smith, of King’s College 
Hospital, operated by incision of the testis for gonorrhoeal 
cpkHdymo-orchitis, publishing his results in The Lancet of 
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August 6th, 1864, and stating then that he had discovered 
his treatment had already been anticipated, and was the 
routine at the Hopital de Midi in Paris. In England 
this form of treatment seems, however, never to have taken, 
firm root, possibly due to accidental infections in those 
pre-Listerian days. In France, on the other hand, it would 
appear never to have quite died out—Vidal (de Oasis), 
Velpeau, Monod, and Terillon having employed it. Trekaki 1 
and Baermann 2 brought it again into prominence ; but it is 
chiefly due to Dr. Hagner, of Washington, and Dr. G. G. 
Smith that the subject has been kept before the English- 
speaking public.* Its importance lies in the strong sus¬ 
picion that in cases treated by the expectant method the 
particular testis involved is rendered sterile, and in the rare 
cases where both are involved absolute sterility results. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

J. Johnston Abraham, F.R.C.S. Eng. 

WImpolc-strcet, W., Oct. 5th, 1912. 


THE MEDICAL REGISTER. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir,—I shall be greatly obliged for your help in reminding 
the members of the medical profession of the importance of 
keeping an address in the Medical Register which will form 
a safe channel of communication. The onus of notifying 
changes lies upon the practitioners themselves, and, though 
every possible effort is made to remind them of this, and to 
trace them when touch has been lost, it is often impossible 
to get into communication with them. 

Representations have been made to the Registrar-General, 
to the Board of Trade, and to other Government depart¬ 
ments, with the result that the Register is officially con¬ 
sulted far more often than it used to be. This affords 
protection to the public and to the profession alike, but 
any practitioner who has allowed his name to lapse from the 
Register may find himself temporarily much inconvenienced. 
I shall be glad to hear from anyone who has doubts as to the 
accuracy of his address, and all communications will be 
acknowledged. 

I also wish to remind practitioners that the Medical 
Register is the only official publication, and that the entry 
of name therein alone confers any legal privileges ; it should 
not be confused with any of the directories which issue 
circulars every year.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Norman C. King, 

General Medical Council Office, 299, Oxford- Registrar, 
street, Loudon, W., Sept. 25th, 1912. 


ALUMINIUM COOKING UTENSILS. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir, — I have been following the correspondence originated 
regarding the above by a letter by a Dr. Snow in the 
Daily Chronicle, but I did not dream that his letter 
would be taken seriously by anyone accustomed to use 
aluminium cooking utensils. However, as a number of 
customers have written to my company quoting Dr. {Snow’s 
letter, and as the doctor has apparently not yet found out 
his error, I trust you will excuse my asking you to favour me 
with a little space. 

Dr. Snow's original letter seems to have been written on 
the spur of the moment, with not the slightest attempt to 
verify an assumption grounded on the by no means infallible 
sense of taste alone. In this letter Dr. Snow also suggests 
that “I cannot doubt that your readers will be able to 
present similar instances of such highly dangerous chemical 
decomposition resulting in injury to health, if not even to 
loss of life.” 

In a letter published in the Ironmonger of Sept. 28th 
Dr. Snow again refers to his faith in detection of poisonous 
nature by the tongue alone, and obviously has not attempted 
any other diagnosis. While he gives in this letter the 
disclaimer (which we fully accept without cavil) that 
“beyond the question of public health I am not interested 
in aluminium cooking utensils,” his whole contention 
is based on his sense of taste alone, and backed by 
hypothetical and total imaginary instances ; his use, more¬ 
over, in the two letters referred to, of clauses qualified by the 
words “I cannot doubt,” “ I believe,” “ it is notorious,” See ., 


* Gazette MMicale de Paris, April 16th, 1892. 

* Deutsche M«dicini9che Wochenschrift, Oct. 1st, 1903. 
* Vide The Hospital, April 6th, 1912. 
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woe samples of that hearsay evidence never admitted in a 
court of law, and equally unpardonable frem a medical or 
technical adviser of the public. 

In place of the customary disclaimer of pecuniary interest 
I freely admit that I am interested in the manufacture of 
aluminium cooking utensils, and by them I get my living, 
but I put it to you and your readers, Sir, and also to Dr, 
Snow, that the word “ manufacturer ” is not synonymous 
with “impostor'’ or “swindler,” and that the tests he 
suggests as desirable “to settle the question” were made 
long before, and in a very much more thorough manner, than 
the breakfast dish experiment of Sept. 10th. 

While affirming that—and I am backed up in this by 
gentlemen of far greater chemical knowledge than my own— 
it is absolutely impossible to produce aluminium chloride 
(Al* Cl e ) by the action of a solution of salt on aluminium, 
will Dr. Snow not admit that in this instance his somewhat 
hasty diagnosis has been at fault 1 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Herbert J. Bubb, 

Managing Director, the Aluminium Castings Co., Limited. 

Ingleston Foundry, Greenock, Oct. 3rd, 1912. 


THE PROPHYLACTIC USE OF X RAYS 
BEFORE AND AFTER OPERATION FOR 
MALIGNANT DISEASE. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Si*,—T he question raised by Dr. Robert Knox in his 
paper on the above subject, which appeared in The Lancet 
of Sept. 14th, p. 753, of how we can prove the value of post¬ 
operative X ray treatment, also his plea for the cooperation 
of the operating surgeon, are subjects that are deserving of 
close consideration, having regard to what has been accom¬ 
plished in this direction up to the present time. 

Mr. A. Heygatc Vernon, senior surgeon to the Royal West 
Hants and Boscombe Hospital, was, I believe, the first to 
adopt this method himself, some seven years ago, on ascirrhus 
of the breast that he had some time previously radically 
extirpated, and in which the well-known nodular recurrence 
had taken place both in the axilla and at the mammary 
site. The patient was exhibited by him at a meeting of the 
Bournemouth Medical Society where I saw her. There was a 
marked subsidence in one and a disappearance in the other of 
the two situations referred to as a result of X ray irradiations. 
He has since then again contributed to this subject at the 
recent spring meeting of the Dorset and West Hants branch 
of the British Medical Association, when an interesting 
discussion took place. In 1907 at the spring meeting of this 
branch I read a paper on the Analogy between Spontaneous 
Recoveries from Cancer and the Specific Immunity Induced 
by X Ray Irradiation of the Lymphatic Glands Involved. 1 
Of the four cases then reported five years have elapsed, 
and two of them, the medical man and the clergyman, 
have been fjree from recurrence and are still going 
strong. The two others succumbed after considerable 
palliation. As Dr. Knox entertains some doubts regarding 
the production of immunity by the induction of auto¬ 
vaccination in the radiotherapy of the infectious pro¬ 
cesses, and he considers that this has yet to be proved, I 
beg to refer him to the contribution by Herr von Baisch 
in the Berliner KlinUohe \Voohen*chrift % Oct. 30th, 1911. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Harley-street, W., Sept. 21ut, 1912. H. D. MCCULLOCH. 


SYPHILITIC PULMONARY FIBROSIS. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir,—T he Report on an Inquiiy into the Prevalence of 
Syphilis in the South African Native, by Mr. B. G. Brock, 
of Germiston, Transvaal, published in The Lancet of 
May 11th, 1912, p. 1270, is spoken of by Major H. C. French 
in The Lancet of July 27th, p. 227, as extremely valuable 
and interesting. To my mind it is of sufficient importance 
to call for further comment. 

A fibrosis of the lung as a result of syphilis, persisting in 
auch an enormous proportion of natives as that indicated by 
Mr. Brock’s statistics, is a new fact so far as I am aware in 
the epidemiology of that disease, and although the lesion 

1 Brit. Med. Jour., Oct. 17tb, 1908. 


has been noted before by Major French “ as a cause of 
death in malignant syphilis,” this does not in the least 
affect the truth of Mr. Brock’s statement that “in the- 
literature of the subject the condition of the lung referred 
to is hardly mentioned in any text-books or monograph on 
syphilis or tuberculosis,” nor does it detract from the credit 
which is due to him as the first to draw attention to its 
frequency in the syphilitic native. 

The significance of syphilitic pulmonary fibrosis as a factor 
in the etiology of tuberculosis is revealed by these investiga¬ 
tions in quite a new and remarkable light. For although in 
a general way syphilis, like other debilitating diseases, was 
known to be a predisposing cause of tuberculosis, such 
striking proof of its evil influence in this direction a» 
that contained in Mr. Brock’s “Report” has surely never 
previously been offered. 

But Mr. Brock’s observations and conclusions, besides 
having this scientific interest, are also very important from 
the economic and the humanitarian point of view. If it be 
the case, as his statistics appear to prove, that the greater 
number of natives recruited for work in the Witwatersrand 
Gold Mines are the subjects of this fibrosis, and, further, if 
for this reason these natives fall victims to tuberculosis to 
the startling extent and with the appalling rapidity he 
believes, it is quite clear that prompt measures should be 
taken to put an end to such a terrible state of affairs. 
Should such a result be the outcome of Mr. Brock's 
researches he wall have deserved well of humanity. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Oct. 5th, 1912 . _ A Physician. 

THE MEDICAL PROFESSION AND THE 
NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir,—A s negotiations are so far broken off between the 
Representatives of medical men and the Government as to 
the scale of remuneration for services under the Insurance 
Act, it seems desirable in the interests of the pnblic that an 
end should be put to this ivipasse. 

A general desire exists that a way be found to form a 
correct estimate of the situation, so that a sum may be 
mutually adopted. 

I have therefore put down a question on the paper of the 
House to the Chancellor, which, if granted, will enable 
Parliament to judge on the facts presented. The question i» 
this :— 

“To ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer whether, in view 
of the general desire throughout the country to secure a 
settlement of the scale of remuneration for medical services 
under the Insurance Act, be will consider, on request being 
made, the appointment of a Select Committee to take 
evidence and report to this House as to what would be 
adequate remuneration for the doctors.” 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully. 

House of Commons, Oct. 8th, 1912. XORVAL W. IIlJLMK. 


To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir,—Y our correspondent, “ M.D.,” gives a curious reason 
for recommending capitation payment as preferable to pay¬ 
ment for work done, and, if I mistake not. Dr. Benjamin 
Moore, of Liverpool, has suggested much the same thing. If I 
understand him, he says that owing to prophylactic measures 
that are so much in vogue, the health of the community in 
the future is likely to be so much improved that the services 
of the doctor will be not nearly so much requirt'd as at 
present. Therefore, by capitation payment the practitioner 
will receive much better remuneration than by pa\ ment for 
items of attendance. Is this reasoning sound ! Capitation 
rates will always be reckoned on the basis of tbo 
average of the services of the doctor required annually. If 
the services are diminished by change in the incidence of 
disease in the community down will go the capitation rates. 
So that whether the doctor’s remuneration is by capitation or 
special fees what is “sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander.” If it were not so, the prospect would not be 
particularly alluring. It is hardly consistent with the dignity 
of the profession to become pensioners of the community and 
be paid wages they do not earn. If the happy Hygeia of the 
future is attained it woald mean reduction in the number of 
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doctors. We should have to find some other way of gaining 
an honest living. Few I think would deem it honourable to 
accept capitation payment for no other reason than because 
it afforded a good opportunity of being paid for work 
not done. No doubt there t is a necessity for a certain 
amount of contract practice, but the more it is curtailed 
the better for the public and the profession. Let it 
not be forgotten that true freedom of choice of doctor 
is inconsistent with every form of contract practice. 
If payment for attendance on the sick is to be made up out 
of small regular contributions from those in health, a certain 
number must be guaranteed to each doctor to give him a 
“living wage/’ It is impossible for this to be done without 
encroachment on the principle of free choice of doctor. The 
difficulty of the “ living wage ” is best got over by a 
National Medical Service—though that is about the only 
good that can be said of it—but it is total abnegation of free 
choice of doctor. The recent meeting of Mr. Lloyd George 
with the lay members of the Advisory Committee, and what 
took place there, shows that a National Medical Service is 
a card that might not unlikely be played in event of the 
profession declining to accept the proffered terms. It is 
consoling, however, to think that if a united profession 
can frustrate the present scheme, it can equally render a 
National Medical Service impossible. If the attempt were 
to be made, it would further show how hollow the protest 
that the money required to meet the demands of the pro¬ 
fession it is impossible to ask of the taxpayers when those 
that make it are even thinking of putting upon the same the 
cost of a scheme many times more expensive. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Hackney-road, N.E., Oct. 5th, 1912. MAJOR GREENWOOD. 


To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir,— Until the Chancellor of the Exchequer has made 
his statement concerning remuneration it is inevitable that a 
feeling of anxiety must prevail in the minds of medical 
practitioners. A certain section of the profession, however, 
after the most scanty consideration, seems determined to 
precipitately adopt as an alternative to medical benefit under 
the Insurance Act a so-called “Public Medical Service.” 
With the public issue of the Regulations the medical 
members of the Advisory Committee are freed from a tacit 
understanding that they should not, during the deliberations 
of the committee, communicate with the press. I therefore 
venture now to offer a word of caution as to this scheme. We 
are all anxious in this crisis for some workable agreement, 
but the wisdom of hurriedly adopting this idea of a “ Public 
Medical Service ” is seriously open to question. 

If this scheme is to replace the medical benefit under the 
Insurance Act it must be conducted on a scale which can 
only be described as colossal, for it will have to supply, by 
private contract with individuals, adequate medical treat¬ 
ment for many millions of insured persons. But not 
content with this, it is also actually proposed to include in 
this scheme the women and children who are wives or 
dependents of insured persons. Incidentally, as showing 
how little consideration has been given to the scheme, it 
may be remarked that it is proposed to charge a less rate 
for women and children than for the insured men—this in 
spite of the well-known fact that the ailments of women and 
children give the doctor far more work. This strikes some 
of us as a dangerous precedent in view of any future exten¬ 
sion of the Insurance Act to the wives and children of the 
insured. 

To build up this scheme of “Public Medical Service” it 
would be necessary to establish in every town offices with a 
large clerical staff, a whole army of collectors, and, judging 
by the experience of industrial insurance companies, 
canvassers paid on commission would be indispensable. For, 
in the absence of compulsion, what reason is there for 
supposing that many millions of workers who have hitherto 
made no provision of a cooperative nature against illness 
should suddenly be anxious to subscribe a weekly sum to this 
new service, in addition to their insurance premiums ? 

Those who put forward this scheme may not, perhaps, 
have considered that the average cost of the collection of the 
weekly premiums of the industrial insurance companies is 
about 60 per cent, of the amount received. The average cost 
of the collection of premiums of the various friendly 
societies is very little less, and this after years of 


experience and the employment of highly trained agents. 
During the first few years of existence the expenses 
in some cases are very much higher. But this “Public 
Medical Service ” proposes to make itself responsible for the 
health of millions of persons, though it is apparently to start 
with no capital, no organisation, only a sanguine hope that 
these people will be eager to pay a higher sum than, that 
which the State already compulsorily demands under the 
Act. It is difficult for an unprejudiced person to believe that 
this is possible. But even if subscribers are secured, the 
difficulty of collecting the weekly pence and of dealing with 
arrears of payment and lapses presents a problem of great 
magnitude. With no financial reserves, a period of industrial 
depression, particularly in towns devoted to staple industries, 
would inevitably bankrupt the scheme. A prolonged strike 
would have the same effect, and one can imagine that if in 
this past summer such a medical service had been established 
in the East-end of London, where for many months strike 
after strike occurred, the medical officers of the service 
would have been financially ruined, owing to the impossi¬ 
bility of exacting regular payments from homes already 
stripped of all but the barest necessities of ltfe. It is well- 
known that the effect of the poverty resulting from these 
strikes has been severely felt by the doctors practising in 
that part of London. 

It is important to point out that one or more doctors 
refusing to w r ork under the discipline of the scheme could 
completely undermine it by treating patients at a less cost 
than the schedule terms. Medical institutes would spring up 
on every hand, cheap clubs would abound, and the very evils 
that the profession have for years been fighting would be 
perpetuated. How can such a scheme compete with the 
National Insurance Act, under which all the difficulties of 
organisation and the responsibilities of payments are under¬ 
taken for the doctors by the Local Insurance Committees ! 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Kensington, W., Oct. 8th, 1912. H. H. MlL.ES. 


To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir,—I hope all practitioners will very carefully study 
Paragraph 28 of the Regulations for the administration of 
medical benefits, published in The Lancet last week. This 
paragraph provides that all the payments for medical benefit 
in each district shall be put into one fund, and that out 
of this fund shall be paid : (1) the chemists’ charges ; 
(2) mileage ; and (3) the cost of treatment of persons 
temporarily resident outside the county or borough, and 
then what is left shall be divided among the doctors. 
The third schedule provides that drugs and appliances 
“shall be supplied at a price covering the cost of retail¬ 
ing and dispensing and calculated by reference to the 
prices specified for the purpose ” ; which presumably means 
that the chemist sends in a bill charging for each item 
supplied to the insured persons on a tariff basis. He is 
not to be paid, as everyone seems to have taken for granted 
hitherto, by capitation. 

It is obvious from this that the more illness there is in 
any district the greater will be the chemists’ charges and the 
less will remain for the doctors; in an influenza year it is 
quite conceivable that the chemists might require the whole 
fund. In fact, the chemists sit down first to the banquet 
of rare and refreshing fruit provided by the Chancellor and 
leave us the skins and the stones. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Charles F. Seville, M.B. Lond. 

Oulton, Leeds, Oct. 8th, 1912. 


To the Editor <f The Lancet. 

Sir, —At a meeting to-day of the Wandsworth Provisional 
Medical Committee the following resolution was carried 
unanimously, and I was instructed to send it to you for 
publication :— 

That this Committee repudiates the action of Sir Clifford Allbutt and 
the other officially nominated medical members who remain upon the 
Advisory Committee in having stated that in advising the National 
Insurance Commissioners they represent the general medical 
profession. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

J. Kennish, Hon. Sec. 

Clapham Park-road, S.W., Oct. 8th, 1912. 
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THE FIFTEENTH INTERNATIONAL CON¬ 
GRESS OF HYGIENE AND DEMO¬ 
GRAPHY AT WASHINGTON. 

(From our Special Sanitary Commissioner.) 

Washington, Sept. 23rd. 

After two days of ideal weather the morning for the in¬ 
auguration of the Congress opened with drizzling rain, varied 
by an occasional downpour. By dispensing with a good deal 
of formality members w 7 ho had not received their tickets got 
through without them, and thus there were none of those 
lusty complaints w'hich generally herald the opening of great 
congresses of this description. At the opening ceremony the 
general secretary explained that it had not been possible to 
give everyone an invitation for the President’s reception, 
but all members of the Congress were to go to the reception 
first of all, and probably they would receive the invitation 
afterwards. What, however, may be regretted is the fact 
that on the Sunday, when almost every member of the 
Congress had arrived and did not in the least know 7 what to 
do with himself, there was no Congress office open where to 
obtain correspondence, tickets, invitations, programmes, and 
so forth. With everyplace shut, and the sale of most refresh¬ 
ments rendered illegal on the Sunday, it is rather difficult 
for a stranger to feel welcome. One of the representa¬ 
tives of the French Government had to sign three legal 
documents so as to obtain a glass of beer, and Dr. Jacques 
Bertillon, having asked a chance American acquaintance how 
he could best dispose of his Sunday, was advised to visit the 
cemetery ! After that it must be admitted the English are 
not alone in “ taking their pleasures sadly.” 

For the opening ceremony 33 different nationalities 
claimed the right to speak. Expostulations naturally 
follow 7 ed, and finally a compromise was arrived at under 
which everyone should speak, but no one for more than 
three minutes. This, however, meant more than an hour and 
a half of speaking without counting the address arranged 
for from the President of the United States and other 
formal orations. Moreover, the opening ceremony, though 
it promised to last much longer than the likely endurance of 
the audience, was postponed from 10 to 11 o’clock, arrange¬ 
ments for receiving members compelling this. I note these 
small points carefully in view 7 of the fact that the 
International Medical Congress is to meet in London next 
year. The moral of our Washington experience is that, 
Sunday or no Sunday, the offices of the Congress must be 
open the day before the Congress meets, thus giving the 
members of the Congress the opportunity of obtaining all 
they need on the eve of the opening. It is difficult enough 
sometimes for a member of a congress who has travelled a 
longdistance and who does not, perhaps, understand the 
language of the country where the congress is held, to arrive 
in good time at the hall where the opening ceremony is to 
take place ; he does not want added trouble like struggling 
in a crowded office for tickets. This unpleasant contingency 
was avoided at Washington, first, by delivering the tickets 
and badges at the hotels the night before, and, secondly, by 
admitting those who were not in order the next morning. 
But if those who are not in order are treated in the same 
manner as those who are in order, then wffiat is the use of 
being in order ? Indeed, there is something here to be said 
in favour of abolishing altogether the multiplicity of special 
tickets for this, that, and the other ; but it must not be 
supposed that tickets of green, to differentiate them from 
those of pink, are used simply because they are dear to 
organisers of intricacies. While there is much to be urged in 
favour of the one ticket for all the functions, it must be 
remembered that many pleasant functions could only be 
pleasant while the numbers assisting were (say) less than 
600, while many modern congresses have 2000 or 3000 
adherents. In any case, everything should be done the day 
before the congress opens as far as ixjssible. 

Reception by the President of the United States. 

A hall that seats about 2000 people was filled a few 
minutes after 11 for the opening ceremony. Instead of 33, 
we had only 29 speeches from the different nationalities, and 
many of the speakers did not avail themselves even of their 
three minutes, while no one really and seriously exceeded 


the given limit. The rapidity of this function beat all 
records, and yet it amply sufficed to show how’ widespread is 
the internationalism of hygiene. The meeting was over 
soon after one, leaving members time to get luncheon before 
Mr. Taft’s reception. The reception generally given to such 
Congresses by the Chief of the State, whether King or 
President, is all too often a failure, but in Washington, and in 
spite of abominable rain, everything went off smoothly. 
President Taft had invited the Congress to the White House 
for a garden party at 3 o’clock in the afternoon ; but the 
rain rendered it necessary for the reception to be held 
indoors. Well do I remember the reception of the Congress 
on Tuberculosis at the White House in 1908, and how 
we waited for nearly two hours, first in the street, 
then in the gardens, then in a vaulted passage. At last, 
tired, with aching back and limbs, we were ushered into 
the presence. This time matters passed differently. Those 
who had not received the special invitation were admitted on 
presenting their membership card. There w*as no proceeding 
by Indian file in the street, nor even in the grounds of the 
White House, but we at once got under shelter without 
crushing. When finally we formed into a line to pass before 
the President, he gave certain of us an opportunity of saying 
a few words to him. Of this I ventured to avail myself, so 
as to express on behalf of the Medical Press of Great Britain 
our gratitude for the encouragement given to the cause of 
hygiene by the notable address which he had pronounced 
that morning in opening the Congress. 

Washington, Sept. 27th. 

Mr. Taft's Address. 

My expectations, hinted at in my communication last 
week, written preliminarily to the opening of this Congress, 
have not been fulfilled. I expected a greater popular success 
for cur delibeiations, but there is no doubt that the Congress 
on Tuberculosis held at Washington just four years ago 
evoked much more enthusiasm and was more widely sup¬ 
ported by the American profession and public than the 
analogous Congress of Hygiene and Demography. It 
is not easy to explain the marked difference in attitude 
except on the ground that the antituberculosis agitation 
in its fullest force was something new to an American 
public. Both the medical profession and the public had only 
recently realised tliat in regard to cure, but more especially 
in respect to prevention, new facts had been discovered 
engendering greater hope. The leaders of thought in 
America were as far forward as any of our European 
savants, but the American public lagged behind. When we 
come to hygiene generally, nothing startling has of late been 
brought forward comparable to the recent developments in 
the treatment of tuberculosis, and that is, perhaps, the 
reason why fewer members have joined this Congress. It is 
all the more regrettable as this Congress is better organised 
and has received greater encouragement from the highest 
quarters. Nevertheless, not even the local papers give the 
President’s opening speech in full. It was a remarkable speech 
and of interest to all. Mr. Taft, with all his well-known genial 
manner, said many things which should gratify sanitary re¬ 
formers and closely interest the general public. He extolled 
the science of prevention, which, he said, “came into being 
from nothing and was now achieving the greatest of things.” 
Much of the work was still done for, and the greatest 
services had received, scant reward. But the President, 
while acknowledging this national shortcoming, added : 
“We need to develop under Governmental auspices a 
bureau or a department in which the funds of the Govern¬ 
ment shall be expended for research of every kind useful in 
the practice and enforcement of hygiene and preventive 
medicine. That something of this sort may grow out of the 
present United States Public Health Service there is reason 
to hope, but it will need far greater appropriations and a 
widening of its scope of duties before it shall have filled the 
place that the medical profession of this country has a right 
to expect that the general government w 7 ill create to ensure 
the progress of hygiene and demography.” 

This passage should be utilised throughout the United 
States, and Mr. Taft and all succeeding Presidents kept 
up to this mark. It was an original thought of the 
President to claim that the war in Cuba had saved more 
lives and money than it had cost because it had 
compelled the authorities to take the necessary measures to 
free those countries from yellow fever and malaria. “ When 
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we first went into the tropics our purpose was to make that 
region habitable for white people. We have now demon¬ 
strated that as a possibility.” There was also the possibility 
of regenerating the tropical races. They survived the 
attacks of parasites, but these impoverished their blood and 
lowered their energies. If, with better hygiene, such 
infection could be prevented, a new people with greater 
energy and larger faculties would be brought into exist¬ 
ence. The Medical Corps of the American Army had 
made this possible by their important discoveries in 
regard to the transmission of disease in the tropics. 
But for their work the construction of the Panama Canal 
would not have t>een possible. Here President Taft made the 
great pronouncement of his speech. He considered that 
whatever honours were due to the chief engineer, who had 
planned and directed the work of piercing the Panama Canal, 
were equally due to the chief medical officer, who had 
rendered this achievement possible by preserving the 
lives of those who were engaged in realising these plans. 
The French had failed in a much smaller undertaking 
because their workpeople were decimated by disease. 
The success of the Americans was due to the progress 
that had since been accomplished in sanitary science. 
As a direct result 50,000 people had been kept alive on the 
Panama works. It is true there had been no limitation as 
to expense, and there still remains the task of keeping the 
canal healthful now that it is nearly built. For this we must 
have an effective government. The President could not 
conceive a more useful congress than that of hygiene and 
demography. It was delightful to contemplate an organisa¬ 
tion formed to develop peaceful arts to the common 
interests of humanity, and this offered a relieving contrast 
to the burdensome and ever-increasing preparations for war. 
The sanitary reformer won the highest human sympathy. 
He earned rewards that could not be measured in money. 
They had the consciousness of the highest duty well done. 

A Diplomatic Incident. 

Among the 28 nationalities each sending up a speaker were 
Cuba and Spain. This was a delicate situation, and proved 
that it is the mission of these congresses of sanitarians to 9olve 
the difficulties left behind them by statesmen and soldiers. 
The representative of Cuba said he was delighted to be the 
guest of the United States, not merely because it had freed 
Cuba from yellow fever, a fact to which Mr. Taft had made 
allusion, but because it had brought about the birth of the 
Cuban nationality. It is true the speaker did not say this 
was done at the expense of Spain, but no one present could 
have forgotten such recent history. 

Foreseeing such circumstances, it is not surprising that the 
representative of Spain felt the great responsibility of every 
word he might utter. Dr. Llorente was therefore careful to 
consult not only the Spanish Prime Minister as to w T hat he 
should say, but, being attached to the Royal household as 
medical adviser, was also able to ask the King in person 
what he thought of the position of affairs. Thus the 
few words the Spanish representative uttered at the 
opening meeting assume diplomatic importance, and 
this is another case in proof of the impossibility of 
absolutely divorcing these Congresses from politics. Dr. 
Llorente, primed by his previous consultation with his 
King and his Prime Minister, standing within two or three 
feet of the President of the United States, was able to 
say that in response “to the proofs of consideration and 
friendship which my Government has received from the 
Government of the United States, I am commissioned to say 
that the Government of Spain reciprocates loyally these 
good and friendly sentiments. It also salutes all 
the nationalities represented at the Congress, but more 
especially those who speak our Spanish language and 
have a common history with our own. Spain, as 
their mother country, sends greetings.” Thus is the 
votary of science sometimes converted into the semi-official 
messenger of peace and reconciliation. This was one of the 
most notable incidents of the opening ceremony, and 
shows that the Congress, like so many of its predecessors, 
succeeded at its very opening in helping to consolidate the 
cause of peace, while it has also induced the chief of the 
State in which it was held to promise that more money 
should be spent and more attention devoted to promote the 
cause of sanitation. 

{To be cant ' need .) 
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The 10-12 h.p. Four-Cylinder Briton Car . 

In introducing this car the Briton Motor Company, 
Limited, of Wolverhampton, must, I think, have had in mind 
the recent American invasion of cheap cars, and also the 
undoubted demand that exists for a two-seater at a reasonable 
price, provided that the low price does not impair the material, 
workmanship, finish, comfort, cost of running, and probable 
length of service of the car. The value of a car, especially 
one for the medical practitioner, cannot be estimated by the 
eye or even by a trial run. It has to keep going for years 
under all sorts of conditions, and to stand the test of repairs 
and replacements over an extended period. In order to 
judge of the likelihood of this car fulfilling these require¬ 
ments I have thoroughly examined the construction of one, 
and have used it for a day’s visiting as well as for a 50 miles 
run. The four cylinders are cast in pairs, have a bore of 
68 mm., and according to the R.A.C. rating give 11-3 
horse-power; the valves are interchangeable and all 
on one side; the gear-wheels are enclosed, and so are 
the valve springs and lifters. The only feature about the 
plate covering the latter, which I think might be im¬ 
proved, is that the inlet pipes must be taken down before 
it can be removed. Still, this is a small matter, as the 
tappets are lubricated from the crank, and access is only 
needed for removing a valve. The ignition is by a Simms r 
high-tension magneto with fixed firing. The carburettor is 
a Zenith, and both hand and foot levers are fitted to the 
throttle. The foot accelerator is between the clutch and 
foot-brake pedals. Personally I prefer the accelerator 
pedal to the right, but with a little experience one can 
get accustomed to the pedal being where it is in this 
car. The water circulation is by thermo-syphon in conjunc¬ 
tion with water pipes and radiator of large dimension. A 
fan is fitted behind the latter to induce draught.. The clutch 
is of the leather-faced cone type, and the male member is 
made of aluminium and is therefore light, and thus comes 
quickly to rest when withdrawn—a point of advantage when 
changing speeds. The gearbox provides three forward and 
one revei se speed, all controlled by a single lever working in 
a gate change quadrant. As is usual, the third speed is 
direct. Lubrication is by a pump driven off the cam shaft, 
forcing oil from a sump beneath the crank case, under 
pressure, to a tell-tale indicator on the dash and thence to 
the crank-shaft bearings and through the drilled crank¬ 
shafts to the big ends, the other parts being oiled by splash. 
The transmission is by cardan shaft with universal joints 
both’ at the gearbox and back axle end. The wheels run 
on self-contained journal bearings and are supplied with 
700 by 85 heavy plain Dunlop tyres. 

The frame is of deep section-pressed steel. The rear 
springs are three-quarters elliptic, and lubricators are fitted to 
the shackle-pins, a feature that is not often to be noted on 
inexpensive cars. An efficient torque rod is provided ; it is 
hinged above and below to the back axle casing and 
anchored forward to a cross member of the frame. The 
foot brake operates by means of a raybestos-lined band on a 
drum at the back of the gearbox. The road wheel brakes 
are of the internal expansion pattern. The body is a two- 
seated semi-torpedo, with the petrol tank under the dash. 
Hood, screen, two side and a tail lamp, horn, tyre pump, 
and tool kit are included in the price—£183 15s. I found 
the standard body well adapted to the chassis, and the 
seating accommodation and leg room ample. The suspension, 
even on rough roads, was satisfactory; in fact, considering 
the small-sized tyres, the smoothness and comfort of running 
surprised me. I found the clutch comfortable, with just that 
shade of slip when engaging that is desirable. Although 
only a fixed magneto ignition is fitted, the engine started 
without difficulty, even when cold. 

The steering and gear changing were easy and the brakes 
satisfactory. The power is sufficient, and without difficulty 
the legal speed can be exceeded : low gradients were taken 
on the top speed and the second gear is well-proportioned 
and surmounts really steep hills. The petrol consumption 
worked out at about 24 to 25 miles to the gallon. As a 
result of my examination I consider this car well designed 
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and finished, the fittings are good, and it i9 not by 
any means a “shoddy car.” I think it can be well con¬ 
sidered by medical men in search of a car costing less than 
£200, and it should give good service, provided, of course, 
that the owner becomes master of his car, learns what 
adjustments are required and does them for himself, so that 
the car is always in tnne and at its best. Success in running 
a car is like success in other affairs of this life : it is usually 
the result of ** looking after the little things.” 

Benzol instead of Petrol . 

Under this heading H.R.H. Prince Henry of Prussia 
advocates in the Allgemeine Automobile Zeitung the employ¬ 
ment of benzol in place of petrol, alleging that all the 
drawbacks said to appertain to the former can be done away 
with by the use of properly constructed carburettors. In 
view of the present price of petrol this advice is certainly 
worth considering. 

As far back as Jan. 9th, 1909, mention was made in these 
notes of the advantage of benzol, and the conclusion then 
arrived at was that, with the carburettor adjusted to give 
more air, benzol answered as well as petrol. It is important 
to prevent carbon deposit and its results by an excess of air. 
This can be obtained, as was pointed out in The Lancet of 
June 5th, 1909, by cutting small circular holes in the 
induction pipe as far from the carburettor as possible, and 
fitting a sliding sleeve over them, so that when starting or 
when using petrol these extra air inlets can be closed. 

DiJfiouUies in Starting. 

Occasionally the engine, especially when cold, needs many 
turns before it will start, and with an urgent case awaiting 
the medical man’s arrival this is inconvenient. If there is 
an automatic air valve, holding this closed and so increasing 
the strength of the mixture may overcome the trouble. It is 
as well, too, to make sure that the ignition is switched on 
and that there is petrol in the carburettor. If these points 
have been seen to, then the quickest way to start the engine 
is to squirt a little petrol into the cylinders, through the 
compression taps if such are fitted, and if not through the 
sparking-plug orifices. It should be borne in mind that too 
much petrol as well as too little may be the fault, and that 
the routine habit of flooding the carburettor may be a cause, 
instead of the cure, of this disorder. 

To Ensure that the Valve Caps are Compression Tight. 

A correspondent recently wrote complaining of loss of 
power through leakage at the valve caps. This he demon¬ 
strated by placing a ring of oil round the cap, and noting 
the bubbles that came up when the engine was running. On 
the car in question the valves were of large size and the 
seating for the copper-asbestos washers was thus reduced to 
a minimum; hence the difficulty in obtaining a gas-tight 
joint. A cure resulted from well cleaning the seats, using 
new washers, and smearing them with a mixture of 
turpentine and graphite. Fish-glue also answers, but it has 
this disadvantage, that the resulting joint is difficult to 
break. 

Tar Stains on Motor Bodies. 

Tar in some form or other is now much used in the treat¬ 
ment of road surfaces, and it is certainly valuable for the 
prevention of dust, but when recently applied it is apt to 
splash up on to the body-work of passing vehicles, and the 
spots if left on long will permanently stain the varnish. The 
best remedy if the car is dusty is to hose it and then rub the 
splashes with vaseline or fresh butter until they disappear, 
using plenty of grease. The grease should then be wiped 
off and the car washed with plenty of water and dried 
thoroughly with a chamois leather skin, polishing the panels 
upwards and downwards, not from side to side. A useful 
renovator for the wood work and varnished parts of the car 
is made by the County Chemical Company, Limited, of 
Bradford-street, Birmingham. This should be rubbed in 
gently with a soft cloth and the surface polished with a 
clean soft duster. It is useful for removing dirt and leaves 
a brilliant polish, 

A Stowaway Jack, 

This jack has been introduced by the Atlas Non-Puncture 
Inner Case Syndicate, Limited, of High-street, Kensington, 
London, and occupies very little room, measuring 16£ in. 
when open and only in. when closed. Another useful 
jack is the “ Celerio,” which weighs less than 8 lb., raises 
from 9 to 15 in., lifts up to a ton, and is easily operated. It 


is sold by Messrs. Brown Brothers, Limited, of Great 
Eastern-street, London. 

A Petrol Blow-Torch. 

Most motorists who look after their own cars have a little 
soldering to do at some time or other, and to them the “ Imp 
Petrol Blow-Torch ” should appeal. This consists of a small 
metal bottle containing ordinary petrol to which is attached 
a curved tube, with corrugations underneath. The tube 
terminates in a minute hole, which is surrounded by a 
Bunsen end. Warming the corrugated tube by means of a 
lighted match soon results in an issue of gas from the 
Bunsen ; when this is lighted a perfect Bunsen flame of over 
2000° F. is obtained. 

THE CANADIAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSO¬ 
CIATION : ANNUAL MEETING. 

(From our own Correspondent.) 

The second annual meeting of the Canadian Public 
Health Association was held in Toronto on Sept. 16th, 17th, 
and 18th, with Dr. Charles Hodgetts, of Ottawa, as presi¬ 
dent. The meeting was a successful one, the attendance 
being large and the papers read instructive. The association 
is progressing rapidly, its growth being contemporary with 
the awakening of the public conscience with regard to 
sanitary affairs. These sentiments are wisely fostered by 
the press in this country, and as the policy of the associa¬ 
tion has been guided with wisdom the earnest cooperation of 
the general public with medical men in the campaign against 
preventable disease is now a fact. The prominent subject 
brought before the meeting was the necessity to discourage 
the direction of immigration towards towns in Canada. 

Presidential Address. 

Dr. Hodgetts, in his presidential address, drew atten¬ 
tion to the fact that moral degeneracy with its results 
was to be found in the most recently settled portions 
of Canada, while physical evils and their attendant social 
troubles were in evidence in the rising generation even of 
Toronto. Dr. Hodgetts declared tliat the empire of Great 
Britain could not last if an imperial race were not bred, and 
said that it was in order to consider how Canada could 
do its share in this the greatest task of empire, the 
perpetuating of an imperial race, that the subject 
of public health was presented to the association which 
represented the health interest of the Dominion of 
Canada. He argued that the public health was not 
looked after as it should be looked after in Canada as a 
whole, and urged that it was not only a matter for municipal 
and provincial action, but that it should also be dealt with 
by the National Government. From another aspect of the 
public health question Dr. Hodgetts contended that a 
National Department of Health should be established. He 
criticised the medical inspection of immigrants. He did not 
deny that those responsible for the service did their best, 

! but he did doubt the adequacy of the service. It was 
impossible that one or two medical men could properly 
examine in a few hours several hundreds of persons often 
speaking a foreign language. He thought that this matter 
in itself was sufficient argument for the establishment of a 
Federal Bureau of Health whereby all branches of public 
health would be coordinated. 

. Displacement of Rural Dwellers in Canada. 

The first paper read at the meeting, by Dr. P. H. Bryce, 
superintendent of immigration, Ottawa, dealt with one 
aspect of this question in an able manner. Dr. Bryce put 
the situation in this way. How long can a country like 
Canada, essentially a producer of raw material by virtue of 
geographical location and extent of territory still largely un¬ 
developed, continue normally to develop and prosper when it 
has shown a displacement of rural population during the 
past ten years never witnessed before in the history of any 
people, and an increase in urban population, rapid even 
beyond the palmiest days of the United States immigration? 
Dr. Bryce also discussed various means by which immigrants 
might be induced to settle on the land, and pointed out 
many obstacles which should be removed in order to render 
the lot of the worker on the land more comfortable and 
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prosperous. In a country so sparsely populated as is Canada 
it was somewhat curious to hear speakers advocating a 
back-to-the-land movement, which is the usual remedy 
propounded for urban overcrowding. 

Tuberculosis.—Ontario Public Health Act. — Filtration. 

Dr. J. H. Elliot, of Toronto, read a paper on Tuber¬ 
culosis. In Canada 85 per cent, of the deaths from 
tubercle are pulmonary, and all are human type infections ; 
the disease is never hereditary, always infective, and the 
infecting source should be always sought. Toronto is doing 
great work in handling tuberculosis, of which Miss Dyke 
gave a detailed account very well received. 

In the afternoon Dr. John W. S. McCullough, chief 
health officer for Ontario, gave a rSsumS of the improvements 
introduced by the new Provincial Public Health Act. The 
Board of Health meets once a quarter, leaving its secretary, 
the chief health officer, as its executive agent between 
times. He has three public health laboratories—at Toronto, 
Kingston, and London—under his jurisdiction ; each has a 
director in charge, who examines specimens for typhoid, 
diphtheria, &c., makes blood and sputum examinations, and 
analyses water samples, all free of charge. There are two 
assistant medical health officers, each with his district, and 
then there are the medical health officers of municipalities 
and rural districts who can no longer be discharged, except 
for cause shown and with the approval of the Provincial 
Board of Health. Further, they must be granted a reasonable 
salary. That would have to be decided by the county court 
judge. Tuberculosis is notified confidentially. The medical 
health officer gets a salary for his public health work, and 
attends the indigent on a contract he makes himself with 
the municipality. This new Health Act was well received 
by the doctors of Ontario, and will give great help in the 
campaign against disease. 

Mr. T. Aird Murray, C.E., of Toronto, discussed slow 
and rapid sand filtration. He concluded that if less than 
one grain of precipitant (alum) was required, rapid sand 
filtration was cheaper in Canada, where frost is sometimes 
lasting, and covered filter tanks must be built. 

National Insurance Act. 

Dr. W. A. Evans, late chief medical officer of health of 
Chicago, on the evening of the 16th delivered an address 
before the association on public health matters, and in the 
course of his remarks referred to certain clauses of the new 
English National Insurance Act with approval, conceiving 
that they would probably reduce consumption by 20 per 
cent., encourage the treatment of maternity cases in 
hospitals, and thus reduce the number of deaths of newly 
born infants and of women. He conceived that the Act 
would bring it home to the public that they could not afford 
to have people live in insanitary conditions, nor could they 
afford to have children brought up in such surroundings. 

Pate- or State-supported Hospitals. 

A paper read by Dr. Bruce Smith, inspector of 
prisons and public charities for Ontario, spoke very openly 
concerning rate- or State-supported hospitals. He held that 
municipal hospitals on that continent were badly managed 
and that the establishment of a municipal hospital destroyed 
the philanthropic spirit of the people. He pointed out that the 
contrast between municipal hospitals and those directed by 
a local board was most marked. There was always a dis¬ 
cordant note from the executive side of the municipal 
institution. Everywhere were seen the finger-prints of the 
politician ; the ward boss and the political heeler exerted 
their baneful influence without check or scruple. Fortunately, 
he said, “ we have not in this country the experience which 
has been so expensive in some American cities during the 
past few years. ” 

Other Papers. 

The programme, it will be seen, was a very full one, and 
it would be impossible in a limited space to deal fully with all 
the papers read. Some good papers were read in the Section 
on Military Hygiene, notably by Colonel G. Carelton 
Jones, P.A.M.C., Director-General Medical Services, Canada, 
on Sanitation of Besieged City or Town ; and by Major Lorne 
Drum, P.A.M.C., on the Militia as a Factor in Public 
Health. Papers were re*ad on inspection of all kinds. Dr. 
G. G. Naismith, Director of Laboratories, Toronto, read a 
paper on Municipal Milk Inspection in Toronto, and the 
question of medical inspection of children was considered 


from all points of view. In the Section of Medical Officers 
of Health Dr. Charles J. C. O. Hastings, medical officer 
of health, Toronto, read a paper on a Modern Hospital 
for Communicable Diseases. 

The most popular section of the whole meeting was that 
of social workers, presided over by Dr. Helen MacMurchy, . 
of Toronto. The principal subject discussed was prevention 
of social misery, and on this very general subject medical 
men and nurses, business men, charity workers, Protestant, 
Catholic, and Jewish ministers took part in a symposium. 
The general feeling was that a “ back to the land ” policy 
met most of the evils that were detailed. 

At the third general session Mr. J. P. Downey, who is' 
not a medical man, but is superintendent of the Ontario 
Asylum for the Insane at Orillia, read a paper on the 
Feeble-minded, noting how r large a proportion came from how 
few particular families, which w T as emphasised by Dr. Helen 
MacMurchy (who is, by the w T ay, a most devoted and suc¬ 
cessful worker at public health as well as a graceful lecturer), 
who told of one woman, feeble-minded and in Ontario, of 
whose children seven, and of her known grandchildren three, 
were both feeble-minded and illegitimate. Great interest 
was taken in open-air schools and in a paper on the 
methods in vogue contributed by Mr. A. J. Greene. 
Slides w r ere shown of the Toronto Open-air School, of 
Forest Hill, Chariot ten burg, and of another in Russia. 
It was considered that the Toronto principle of setting 
the children to sleep during the afternoon in beds, at 
full length, was better than the English and German 
practice, which gave them only deck chairs. Sir George 
Newman was present through part of this discussion, and 
later in the day the members of the association w ere taken 
to see the open-air school. The open-air school was con¬ 
sidered not only to benefit the child but through him to 
educate the parents, raising the standards of personal 
cleanliness and so on. Such a school has been w orking at 
Hamilton, Ontario, for a year and a half. Dr. Naismith, 
bacteriologist to the city, noted that in three years the 
typhoid death-rate had been reduced from 45 to 20 and 
7^ (per 100,000, I presume). Thus in the last year a 
number of lives (which if capitalised at $4000 amounted to 
$500,000) had been saved by constant bacteriological 
examination of the water-supply. 'It was stated that 
the chairman of the Children’s Hospital has installed 
there a milk pasteurising plant, and that he has so pre¬ 
vented the occurrence of intestinal tuberculosis, but I 
could not hear the evidence that was adduced. They 
publish in Toronto a monthly health bulletin to inform the 
medical men as to the recent laboratory work that has been 
done, what dangers to health are dimly seen on the horizon, 
and what diseases may be expected. An epidemiologist 
has been recently added to the medical staff of the city. 

Mr. W. W. Lee, secretary of the immigration branch 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association, Quebec, read a 
paper in which he directed attention to the United States 
Report on Immigrants, w’hich noted a change in shape 
of the heads of the children of long-headed immigrants.' 
They tend to become shorter and broader, and it is noted 
that immigrants who are accused of desiring to live in 
squalor do not do so if they live in the country, but only if 
squalor is forced upon them in the cities by high rents 
and consequent development of slums. Dr. J F. Goodchild 
read a good paper on the Open Window, and the 
scientific papers of the Congress were ended. It was then 
announced in sadness to the Congress, whose members had 
been puzzled by the absence of its founder and first presi¬ 
dent, Professor T. A. Starkey, of Montreal, that Mrs.’ 
Starkey had died on the previous afternoon. 

Resolutions.—Hospitality to Members. 

At the closing meeting of the Association two very im¬ 
portant resolutions were brought forward and passed. In 
the first place the organisation urged the formation of a 
Federal Department of Public Health. Next, a resolution 
was passed to the effect that a committed be appointed t<5 
draw up a memorial to be presented to the Dominion Parlia¬ 
ment that it is against the interests of public health that 
raw sewage be permitted to discharge into waters which are 
used as the source of water-supply ; that it is the conclusion 
of the Canadian Public Health Association that an Act 
regulating the pollution of streams is required in order to 
strengthen the hands of provincial authorities; and that the 
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committee have power to draw up the said memorial and 
present to Parliament all available evidence and data bear¬ 
ing upon the prevention of the pollution of waters which 
are or may be used as sources of water-supply. 

Dr. J. W. S. McCullough, chief medical officer of 
Ontario, was elected President, and Regina, Saskatchewan, 
was selected as the next place of meeting. The executive 
committee consists of the president: the secretary, Major 
Lome Drum, Ottawa; the treasurer, Dr. G. D. Porter, 
Toronto ; Professor John Amyot, Toronto; Colonel G. C. 
Jones, Ottawa; and Dr. C. A. Hodgetts, Ottawa. While 
the meeting wras in progress both the city of Toronto and 
prominent private citizens extended their hospitality to the 
members of the Association. Sir Edmund Osier gave an 
At Home to the members of the Association and friends, 
while Lieutenant-Colonel and Mrs. Albert G. Gooderham 
gave a musicale at the King Edward Hotel on the evening of 
Sept. 18th. 

Closing Remarks. 

What were the subjects that seemed most prominent at the 
Congress? The duty of the State to preserve the public 
health, and the money it saves by so doing. The importance 
of the care of infant life. The value of the laboratory. The 
care of meat, milk, and water. And the unstinted praise 
served out to the recent Ontario Public Health Act must have 
satisfied its promoters. The Association was most hospitably 
received by the corporation and by the citizens of Toronto, 
and the visitors by their professional brethren. If there w r as 
anything usual at English Congresses that one missed it 
was proofs of the papers. A paper like Dr. P. H. Bryce’s on 
the relation of urban and rural population in Canada could 
not be discussed when merely heard. It is said that 
the papers cannot be got in in time. Surely “cannot” is 
a strange word in a young and growing country. If 
the organisers of the next Congress try and succeed in getting 
a few papers two or three months before and have them 
printed and circulated a month ahead, the increased 
attention to, and discussion of, those papers should stimulate 
the writers on other subjects and smooth the way of 
Major Lome Drum, the popular secretary, in the following 
year. 


MANCHESTER. 

(From our own Correspondent.) 


Opening of Medical Session in the University of Manchester: 

Addresses by Dr. Rolleston and Professor Stirling. 

The session at the Medical School of the University 
was opened on Oct. 1st with an inaugural address by 
Dr. H. D. Rolleston on Universities and Medical Education, 
which was published in full in The Lancet of last w r eek. 
In opening the course of lectures on physiology. Professor W. 
Stirling gave an introductory address on Words, Names, and 
Phrases in Medicine. The body was first considered as a 
habitation and as a physical machine, when the importance 
and significance of the internal combustion mechanisms were 
dwelt on. The necessity of a thorough knowledge of physics 
and chemistry w-as insisted on, and illustrations given of 
the problems in mechanics, hydraulics, and pneumatics 
which are exemplified in the body. Next the question 
of the introduction of new words into our language 
was discussed, and the sources of many of the medical 
words in common use to-day were traced to their origin. 
Few, perhaps, would at first imagine that the word 
chancellor is related both to cancer and to the word 
cancellus, so familiar in relation to bone. A claim was 
made for the value of classical mythology in exciting the 
interest of the young student in zoology, as the lecturer 
on zoology will later deal with such familiar names as 
Proteus, Hydra, Medusa, Gorgon, Euryale, Polyps, Volvox, 
Cyclops, Argonaut, and many others. The brain and the 
terms used in connexion with it were next brought under 
review, and the etymological and historical associations 
pointed out of words such as pia, arachnoid, and dura mater, 
falx, ventricles. The eye also was considered so as to elucidate 
the origin and application of such terms as bulb, apple, iris, 
pnpil, cataract. The bones and the origin of their names 
were next passed in review, then the ligaments and the 
muscles, including the origin of the term “bouquet of 
Riolan,” a term apparently not much used in this country. 


Next the origin, meaning, and significance of such botanical 
terms as belladonna, aconite, colchicum, and aristolochia 
were linked up with their mythological history or their 
supposed functional virtues. The source of the terms 
Caesarean section and the Roman appellation Agrippa were 
explained, as were the meanings of many medical words in 
common use which had changed their meaning in the course 
of time. Lastly, the problem of death itself w r as considered, 
and among the references the lecturer quoted the classical 
description of the facies Hippocratica, and those of senile 
decay in the Seven Ages of Man. 

Big Scheme for a Sanatorium by Stockport and other Towns. 

The Stockport town council at its last meeting decided 
to join other authorities to form a joint sanatorium for the 
Cheshire county council and the town councils of Birken¬ 
head, Chester, Stockport, Wallasey, and Stoke-on-Trent. 
The scheme includes the appointment of a joint committee 
and the provision of a sanatorium to contain accommodation 
for 150 patients, with an administration department for 250 
patients in case of an extension being made. The cost 
per bed is estimated at £150, and towards this there 
would be the contributions from the Government under the 
Insurance Act of £90 per bed, making the cost to the 
authorities £60 per bed. It was estimated that Stockport 
would take 15 beds. 

The Chinese Laundries in Manchester. 

These laundries are about to receive special attention from 
the health department of the city. It appears that the 
number of small Chinese laundries conducted by Chinamen 
has increased at an astonishing rate, and at present about 40 
are established within the city area. On the advice of the 
medical officer of health the sanitary committee has now 
decided to issue special notices in Chinese characters warn¬ 
ing against spitting on the premises, and pointing out that 
penalties will be imposed for any offence in that direction. 
There is a prevalent belief—but whether based on fact or 
not, it is difficult to say—that spitting is very prevalent in 
some Chinese establishments, and that this act is not con¬ 
fined to spitting on the floor. Spitting is said to be a part 
of the process in some laundering businesses, as in the iron¬ 
ing process it is stated that the operator expectorates freely 
on the articles which are being dealt with, and that as an 
aid to the sustained secretion of saliva the chewing of gum 
is largely practised by the laundry men. 

Lister House and the Retirement of Mr. G. A. Wright , 
F.R.C.S. 

Lister House, a residential home and club for senior 
students of medicine, and in close proximity to the Royal 
Infirmary, which began in a modest way, has achieved a 
decided success. It was largely through the joint coopera¬ 
tion of Mr. Wright and Mr. Joseph Bell that the scheme was 
carried to a successful issue. Although only inaugurated 18 
months ago, it has promptly “caught on,” and its rooms 
are always full. Mr. Wright has acted as the chairman of 
the executive committee, and it was only natural and right 
that the committee of Lister House should on the occasion 
of Mr. Wright’s retirement to the south of England seek to 
recognise in a formal and most cordial manner the import¬ 
ance of his services to the institution. A pleasant ceremony 
was arranged at the Midland Hotel, with Mr. Bell as chair¬ 
man and Mr. Wright as guest, to wish Mr. Wright all good 
wishes for the future. 

Post-graduate Lectures at the Royal Infirmary. 

The series of post-graduate demonstrations will be resumed 
at the Manchester Royal Infirmary next week. These 
demonstrations are open, free of charge, to all medical 
practitioners, and are held at 4.30 o’clock on Tuesday and 
Friday afternoons. The clinics on Tuesdays will be on 
medical subjects and on Fridays on surgical ones. 

Post-graduate Demonstrations at the Salford Royal Hospital. 

A course of post-graduate demonstrations, open to all 
qualified medical practitioners free of charge, will be given 
in the board room of the Salford Royal Hospital at 4.30 P.M. 
on successive Tuesdays, from Oct. 8th till Dec. 17th, 1912, 
and will be continued from Jan. 7th, 1913, till Easter. Any 
further information may be obtained from Dr. James B. 
Macalpine, honorary secretary, 21, St. John-street, Man¬ 
chester. 

Oct. 8th. 
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BIRMINGHAM. 

(From our own Correspondent.) 

The Health of Birmingham. 

The report of the medical officer of health for the year 
1911 haa just been issued. The population of the city is 
842,337, so that it now stands twelfth in population 
among the great cities of Europe and America, but few of 
the other cities have such complete control of their own 
development. Statistics show that it is one of the healthiest 
manufacturing cities in the world, the death-rate for the 
year being 15*0 per 1000 ; the mean death-rate for the five 
years 1907-11 was 14*7. The birth-rate last year was 
26*1. The mean rate in the old city in 1871-80 was 40*7 per 
1000, and in 1910 it was 28 0, so that there has been a 
decrease of nearly 32 per cent. The infant death-rate was 
150- per 1000 births, and for the five years ending 1911 it 
was 129. The mortality rate for typhoid fever was 0*04 and 
for phthisis 114. 

Birmingham General Dispensary. 

For some time the authorities of the Birmingham General 
Dispensary have had under consideration the question of 
providing special treatment for consumptives. About 1200 
cases of tuberculosis come under the notice of the dispensary 
medical officers in a year. Arrangements have been made 
to establish a dispensary tuberculin centre which will be in 
charge of a medical officer who will devote his whole time to 
this work. The medical officers in the various districts will 
refer all suitable cases to the tuberculosis dispensary. 
Where necessary the officer, accompanied by a nurse, will 
visit the patients at their own homes to see that his 
instructions are carried out. 

The University Anatomical Department. 

The body of Archdeacon Colley has been received at the 
anatomical department in accordance with the wishes of the 
deceased that his body should be used for scientific and 
educational purposes. The remains will be finally cremated. 
This is the first gift of the kind received by the anatomical 
department of the University, and such gifts seem to be still 
very uncommon in this country. 

A Proposed Hospital for Nervous Diseases. 

A proposal has been set on foot to establish a hospital 
for nervous diseases in Birmingham. It does not seem to be 
meeting with the general approval of the profession, and, 
indeed, the present time is singularly inopportune for such a 
venture. The new Insurance Act has made the future of 
all hospitals uncertain ; the Children’s Hospital still requires 
a large sum of money for its new buildings, and the existing 
hospitals—the General and Queen’s—provide quite sufficient 
accommodation to meet the needs of the city in respect of 
nervous diseases. 

Oct. 8th. 

SCOTLAND. 

(From our own Correspondents.) 

The Medical Profession and the Insurance Act. 

In Aberdeen the various friendly societies have received 
the resignations of their medical officers, and with each 
resignation has been sent the following note :— 

As honorary secretary of the Al>erdeen (Burgh) Provisional Local 
Medical Committee I enclose herewith the resignation(s) of the post(s) 
of medical officer to your [here is filled in the name of the society 
addressed]. I beg to inform you that I have been authorised by the 
practitioncr(s) concerned to take this action in support of the policy of 
the British Medical Association in connexion with the National 
Insurance Act, so far as medical benefits are concerned. Anj’ further 
communication on the subject should be addressed to me as secretary 
of the above committee, which is empowered bv the local profession to 
deal with any question that may arise.—Jo hx Iztxes, Honorary 
Secretary. 

The Edinburgh, Inverness, and Dundee medical men have 
also sent in their resignations to the various friendly 
societies. 

Medical Men and Advisory Committees. 

The medical men in Dundee have decided by 11 votes 
to 9, and after close discussion, that the next representative 
meeting of the British Medical Association to be held in 
London be asked to rescind the resolution against members 


of the medical profession acting on Advisory Committees. It 
was pleaded that those who had defied the Association and 
given their services to those bodies had done valuable work. 

Infantile Mortality in Glasgow. 

Dr. A. K. Chalmers, medical officer of health of Glasgow, 
in his annual report deals in an interesting fashion with 
the question of infantile mortality in the city. In 1911 
there were 2944 deaths of infants under one year, which 
is equal to a death-rate of 136 per 1000 births. This is 17 per 
1000 above the rate for the previous year, which was the 
lowest on record. The increase in the rate for the year 
1911 is consequent on the high temperatures which pre¬ 
vailed during the summer and autumn, and which adversely 
affected infant life. Of these deaths, 2562 were of 

legitimate and 382 of illegitimate children, representing 
rates of 127 and 260 respectively per 1000 births of 
each class. In each class there is evidence of im¬ 

provement when compared over a series of years, and 
it is a reasonable expectation that still further re¬ 
duction will result from the increased facilities for 
supervision which the provisions of the Notification of 
Births Act and of the Children Act afford. The diseases 
classed under 14 immaturity ” constitute the largest indi¬ 
vidual portion of the infant death-rate, and represent a mean 
rate of 46 per 1000 male births and 37 per 1000 female 
births. Under existing circumstances this is to be regarded 
as an irreducible part of the infant death-rate—irreducible 
at least until the causes which prejudicially affect gestation 
are better known. There is some reason for thinking, 
according to Dr. Chalmers, that among the poorest of the 
population the proportion of fat and carbohydrates in their 
dietary is insufficient. It will be observed also that the 
death-rate among male infants is uniformly in excess of that 
among females, the total rate for the former being 145 
per 1000 births, compared with 120 for the latter. This 
feature of the infant death-rate is reflected at every age- 
period save from 25 to 35 years, when the rate among 
females exceeds that of males, and it is suggested by these 
comparisons that the higher death-rate obtaining among 
adult males are sex differences, and not wholly due to 
exposure and the exigencies of employment to which they 
are usually ascribed. Next in frequency to immaturity are 
the diseases of respiration, which show a mean rate of 31 
and 25 per 1000 male and female births respectively. It is 
stated in the report that there are in the city a number of 
private lying-in houses. During 1911 births numbering in 
all 171 were recorded in 12 of these. Most of these children 
are illegitimate, and immediately after birth are handed 
over to the care of foster-parents. All such births are 
reported to the parish authorities who keep careful 
supervision over the children. Dr. Chalmers, however, 
suggests that these houses should be registered and put 
under supervision either of the Public Health or Poor-law 
authorities. It is interesting to note that by information 
obtained under the Notification of Births Act of the 22,486 
live and still births notified, 10,353, or 46 per cent., were 
attended medically, either at home or in institutions, while 
12,133, or 54 per cent., had no medical attention. It is 
pointed out that until the advantages of a Midwives Act 
have been extended to Scotland, and an official register 
of midwives prepared, it will not be possible to distinguish 
accurately between the births attended by certified and 
uncertified women. Excluding midwives belongiag to the 
various maternity institutions and associations in the city, 
however, a list of 285 names has been prepared, mostly from 
information contained in the notification cards, which shows 
that 130 certified and 155 uncertified are in more or less 
regular practice. 

Appointments at Aberdeen Royal Infirmary. 

At a meeting of the board of directors of Aberdeen Royal 
Infirmary, held on Oct. 2nd, Dr. Alexander Ogston was 
appointed to the office of chief anaesthetist, and Dr. 
W. F. Croll to an assistant physicianship. 

Smallpox in Kirkcaldy. 

An outbreak of small-pox has occurred in Kirkcaldy, 
supposedly brought to the town by infected flax from 
Russia. The last outbreak occurred seven years ago. 

Bequests to Perth Institutions. 

The late Sir Robert Pullar, Perth, leaves £5000 to Hillside 
Home and £5000 to the consumptive sanatorium erected by 
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Sir Robert and Lady Pnllar at Barnhill, Perth. The legacies 
are mot to be used for extension, bnt otherwise are at the 
disposal of the directors. 

Arbroath Infirmary and Sunday Concerts. 

The directors of the Arbroath Infirmary have decided to 
decline any gift offered the infirmary as the result of a 
concert held on Sunday evening. 

Oct. 8th. _ 


IRELAND. 

(From our own Correspondents.) 


The Medical Profession and the Friendly Societies. 

The position of the medical profession of Dublin toward 
Friendly Society practice is attracting much public attention 
in Ireland. A union of Friendly Societies has been formed, 
and the societies are being asked to negotiate with medical 
men only through the union. The union has called on the 
corporation of Dublin to cease paying grants to the various 
hospitals unless they are willing to admit patients on the 
same principles as heretofore. The following scheme has 
been put forward for discussion :— 

To form a United Medical Fund, to which each society or branch 
would contribute that amount which they would pay to the doctors had 
the old scheme been allowed to continue, so as to provide medical 
attendance and medicine for member and family as at present. No 
medical certificates to be demanded for any purpose, either for State or 
ordinary benefits, if a fee has to be paid to the doctors for them. Medical 
attendance to be supervised by competent stewards. 

At a recent meeting of the Dublin Trades Council the matter 
was also discussed, and the following resolution was carried 
on a division :— 

That this council desire to place on record a rigorous protest against 
the action of the Medical Association in trying to blackmail Approved 
Societies, and force from them exorbitant fees that the funds are 
entirely inadequate to meet, and in order to frustrate their pernicious 
designs, we recommend all Trade Union Approved Societies to dispense 
with medical tests, and appoint instead a visiting committee, and on 
tiie report of said committee to pay the benefits to insured members. 

An interesting feature of the debate was that the resolution 
was opposed, and the action of the medical men defended 
on trade union principles by, among others, Mr. James 
Larkin, a well-known labour organiser. I understand that 
all medical men in Dublin holding positions as medical 
officers of Friendly Societies have forwarded to their societies 
notice of the conditions under which they will be willing to 
continue in office after January 1st, 1913. 

The Local Government Board amd the Sanatorium Benefit. 

For some time past the Dublin County Borough Insurance 
Committee has, as part of the sanatorium benefit, provided in 
certain cases suitable food, clothing, and bedding for patients 
.undergoing home treatment. The committee has, in this 
work, made use of the machinery of the Samaritan committee 
of the Women’s National Health Association. Last week an 
intimation was received from the Local Government Board 
that the Board considered that this form of treatment did 
not come writhin the terms of Section 16 (1) (b) of the 
National Insurance Act. A deputation from the Dublin 
Insurance Committee waited on the Local Government Board 
last Tuesday, and urged that home treatment would be in 
many cases useless unless the committee had power to supply 
deficiencies in food, clothing, &c., when necessary, and 
promising to safeguard the Samaritan committee’s work as 
fully as possible against abuse. In reply, Mr. E. Bourke, 
representing the Local Government Board, promised that 
. the views of the deputation should receive full consideration. 

The Insurance Act and the Medical Profession in Belfast. 
The position in Belfast as regards the Insurance Act is 
as follows. First, the Local Insurance Committee has 
approached the Public Health Committee and several of the 
hospitals to try to make terms about the treatment of 
insured subjects in cases of tuberculosis. The Public Health 
Committee of the city has declined to consider the matter at 
present, while the hospitals for the time being do not 
answer. Naturally, before accepting any plan of State aid 
the boards of management and the medical staffs of these 
institutions are asking themselves:—How would the adop¬ 
tion of such a method affect those who work and those 
who subscribe on the basis of these institutions being 
charities? The Insurance Committee have put forward 


no general plan of action, and have not consulted the 
Local Medical Committee. In the meantime, all prac¬ 
titioners with Friendly Society appointments have sent in 
their resignations, and the Local Medical Committee, on 
being consulted, has advised that the staffs of the various 
hospitals—which have been asked to take in medical or 
surgical tuberculosis cases by the Insurance Committee- 
should collectively consider the matter, and that they should 
give no reply to their Committees (Boards of Management of 
the Hospitals) until the Local Insurance Committee has fully 
made public the plan intended to be adopted as regards 
sanatorium benefit, and, finally, until the whole subject had 
been discussed and decided upon by the Local Medical 
Committee. The action of the Irish Insurance Commissioners, 
described in The Lancet last week, in granting an interview 
to a newspaper has been severely criticised as contrary to the 
usual rules binding upon civil servants. It has made the 
question of working the benefits of the Insurance Act that 
pertain to Ireland far more difficult. Up to the present, 
the Irish Regulations have not been made public. 
The chairman of the Irish Insurance Commission has, how¬ 
ever, given a further interview to a representative of the 
Irish Times , in which he defended several of his statements, 
and in discussing domiciliary treatment under the sanatorium 
benefit, said :— 

The point that seems to have been lost sight of by the medlorf pro¬ 
fession is that domiciliary treatment was not really part of the original 
plan connected with the scheme, and was inserted to meet the wishes 
of the profession, which complained that there was a danger of local 
medical practitioners haring their private patients taken from them.” 

This is a remarkable statement, as the report of the 
Departmental Committee on Tuberculosis, which has been 
generally regarded as suggesting the policy for the adminis¬ 
tration of the sanatorium benefit, speaks of domiciliary 
treatment as an essential part of any scheme. 

Oct. 8th. ____ 


PARIS. 

(From our own Correspondent.) 


Tuberculous Officials. 

The question of the compulsory notification of tubercu¬ 
losis has become an increasing object of special study 
during the many years that this disease has forced itself 
more and more on the public attention, and it has obtained 
many supporters, for the preservation from contagion is one 
of the first measures to be taken. Officials affected, it^ is 
now being urged, should no longer be in actual contact with 
their colleagues or the public. At the Ministry of Public 
Instruction complaints are constantly received from the 
heads of families with respect to tuberculous teachers, with 
whom the pupils are in direct and daily communication, a 
matter perhaps affecting the health of the future genera¬ 
tion. The Government is at present considering what 
conditions shall be imposed on tuberculous officials. The 
Minister of Public Instruction is directing his attention to 
teachers, not only of the primary grade, but also of the 
secondary schools, who are affected with tuberculosis. The 
Government contemplates bringing forward a Bill to deal 
not only with teachers but with all officials affected with 
the disease. It is a difficult question, for it entails taking 
into account the years of service of the official and granting 
him a retiring allowance proportionate thereto. As there 
is at present no law bearing on this subject it will be 
necessary to make one. The procedure in regard to tuber¬ 
culous officials must be in line with that prevailing in the 
army in regard to officers. At the Ministry of Public 
Instruction it is likely that the certificates of medical men 
will not be held sufficient. The tuberculous members of the 
teaching staff will have to present themselves before a 
committee of enquiry comprised partly of medical men and 
partly of representatives of the Ministry of Public Instruc¬ 
tion. These committees will sit in Paris and in the great 
university centres. This system will probably be adopted 
by the Government for other officials also, and be 
made to apply generally to other affections. There are 
professors who have become deaf, and though this does 
not at present prevent them from carrying on * their 
functions, they do so under defective conditions which 
should be remedied. The Government measure will be 
brought forward in the coming Parliamentary session. 
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certainly before the Christinas vacation. The Government 
is thus complying with a decision arrived at in the Chamber 
in March last, when the question of tuberculous functionaries 
was brought before it, and resulted in a demand, supported 
also in the Senate, for legal intervention, which the Govern¬ 
ment then undertook to consider. 

The International Congress on Refrigeration. 

The Second International Congress on Refrigeration, 
alluded to under its popular title of “ the Cold Congress” in 
previous communications, met at Toulouse from Sept. 22nd 
to 25th, and included a medical section, under the presidency 
of Professor Gariel. In this section M. DieulafG described the 
methods used at the Faculty of Medicine of Toulouse for 
freezing bodies and making thin sections of them which 
could be thrown on the screen during the course. Surgeon- 
Major Yiry called attention to the numerous advantages 
derivable from the use of frozen foodstuffs by the army in 
time of war, and insisted on the sanitary conditions that 
must be ensured in regard to frozen meats in time of peace. 
M. Martel insisted on an improvement of alimentation by the 
use of refrigeration in France, and said that not only 
ought the State to interest itself in the establish¬ 
ment of refrigerators in abattoirs, the importance of 
which was very great from the point of view of 
the defence of the country, but that it was also 
necessary to abolish the antiquated regulations that 
forbade the killing and eating of pork in summer in the 
cities of the south. M. Apert drew the attention of the 
Congress and of specialists in refrigeration to the necessity 
for equipping institutions where sick infants were cared for 
with means for maintaining a cool temperature during the 
summer heat. M. Magitot pointed out that one of the most 
vexed questions at present was that of the survival of 
organisms or of tissues separated from the organism. 
Physiologists had now sufficiently investigated this matter 
to justify the expectation of an early solution. Care must 
always be taken not to confound survival with conservation. 
M. Paul Delbet dealt with the production of cold by carbonic 
acid snow in the treatment of certain surgical and dermato¬ 
logical affections. Finally, M. Lortat-Jacob discussed the 
use of carbonic acid snow, liquid air, and cold rooms in 
therapeutics. 

Hygiene in France. 

The recorder of the Commission Permanente des Epid6mies, 
Professor Gaucher, on Oct. 1st submitted his report on the 
epidemics of 1912. He first remarked on the meagreness of 
the documentary evidence furnished to the commission. 
The few works of interest received, he said, had been 
furnished by persons hitherto unknown in State hygiene. 
The better that work was paid, it seemed, the worse it was 
done. The lacunae left by the service of public hygiene in 
France were enormous. People were not sufficiently con¬ 
cerned over the ravages of venereal disease. Some inspectors 
of the service of hygiene could be commissioned to search 
out the causes of venereal maladies. As to the leper, 
nothing had been done. Hundreds of lepers were free to 
move about unrestrained by isolation and without any 
method of disinfection. As the period of incubation was very 
long—even as long as 28 years—it constituted a grave 
menace to the public health, not only to allow French lepers 
to move about freely in the country, but not even to close 
the frontiers to lepers coming from the Antilles or from South 
America. Regarding tuberculosis, Professor Gaucher is not 
a supporter of compulsory notification, but he thinks that 
the disinfection of dwelling-places should be assured after 
the departure of every lodger and after every death from 
any cause whatever. The Academy of Medicine unani¬ 
mously approved the report. 

Curable Forms of Angina Pectoris. 

On Oct. 1st M. Fiessinger read before the Academy 
of Medicine a paper in which he showed that angina pectoris, 
of the form in which the pains are aroused by walking or 
effort, is not due to any single cause. Out of 80 patients 
under observation for many years, he has established as 
causes of anginal attacks disease with obliteration of the 
coronary artery, aortic insufficiency, certain forms of myo¬ 
carditis, interstitial nephritis with hypertension, obesity, and 
aerophagia. The last two varieties are cured almost certainly 
by attention to dietetic causes. Inflammation of the 
coronary artery, which is frequently due to a specific taint, 
yields to mercurial treatment. Iodides in small doses cause 


a disappearance of the pains of aortic insufficiency. To 
deal with the pains caused by interstitial nephritis, digitalin 
in small doses is prescribed, with theobromine and laxatives. 
The appearance of a functional mitral insufficiency by dilata¬ 
tion of the auricle consequent on effort is a spontaneous 
means of improvement. In cases of myocarditis, also, 
recourse is had to digitalin in small doses and to theo¬ 
bromine. To these therapeutic methods must be added 
certain remedies suitable to nearly all forms—the nitrites, 
morphia (gramme 0*001 every three hours in cases of sub¬ 
intrant attacks), and especially prolonged rest in bed with 
small meals (seven daily) and with very small quantities of 
liquids. This method of alimentation generally ensures an 
immediate improvement, often a cure. This last occurs, as a 
rule, at the age of 70 years, but to secure it the treatment 
must last for from 15 months to three years. M. Robin spoke 
in support of M. Fiessinger’s views. 

Oct. 7th. _ 


ITALY. 

(From our own Correspondent.) 


Professor MurrVs Gift to the Ospizio Marino of Bologna. 

Professor Augusto Murri has recently presented 200,000 lire 
to the Ospizio Marino of Bologna. The act has more than its 
conspicuous monetary value. It is a public announcement 
by one of the most prominent figures in Italian medicine of 
his active support of these institutions, and as such it has 
received wide publicity in the lay press, and is likely to 
benefit the kindred institutions throughout Italy. In a 
recent letter I spoke of these “Ospizi Marini.” Almost 
every town of importance in Italy supports such an in¬ 
stitution for the delicate children of the poorer classes, 
either upon the Adriatic or the Mediterranean sea¬ 
board. In all there are 39 of these institutions, but 
of these only three are kept open during the winter; 
those maintained by Florence and by Lucca at Viareggio; 
and that at Porto d’Anzio, for which the funds for this 
purpose were provided by the King of Italy. Professor 
Murri’s munificence will add to these Bologna’s Ospizio 
Marino at Rimini, the fashionable watering place of the 
Adriatic. In an eloquent letter to Count Piero Bianconcini, 
President of the Commission for the Ospizio Marino of the 
Province of Bologna, Professor Muiri places in his hands 
the sum of 200,000 lire in the Italian 3£ per cent. Rendita, 
the interest of which, he considers, should suffice to maintain 
for the six months, November to April, 20 children of 
Bologna or its province in the Ospizio Marino at Rimini. 

Occultism in Tripoli. 

Professor Penne gives an account in a recent number of 
lilosofia della Scienza of his experiences with marabouts in 
Tripoli. He seems to have succeeded in winning their 
confidence in the course of philosophic conversation, and 
was able to arrange for a demonstration in a room in an 
hotel in the presence of himself, of the manager of the 
Agency of the Navigazione Generale Italiania, his son and 
his brother, of three professors, and others interested. Six 
marabouts arrived at the appointed hour. After some 
prayers and a consultation among themselves, one of them 
took a dagger, put the blade in his mouth, and brought it 
out through his left cheek until half the blade was external 
to the skin, without losing any blood or showing any 
sign of pain. With another dagger he transfixed his 
right cheek, with a third he pierced his throat, and others he 
thrust into his forearms. Everyone was able to observe that 
the daggers really pierced the flesh, and that on their 
removal they left no external mark beyond slight ecchymoses. 
Another marabout ran a dagger through his abdomen with 
no apparent ill-effects, and then ate an extraordinary 
quantity of nails of all kinds and sizes. He was asked how 
he would get rid of these, and replied that he would know 
no more about them, as once they entered his mouth they 
became like water. Among other feats one broke a glass 
flask and masticated and swallowed the fragments as though 
they had been chocolates. When asked to reveal the secret 
of their powers the reply was that the would-be initiate must 
undergo a long training with penances, fastings, and fearful 
trials. These marabouts seem to have been more friendly to 
the invader than might have been expected from past history, 
and it is to be hoped that they may prove to be so and not 
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foment resistance to the foreigner in the way that they did 
to the French in Tunis. 

The Clinic for the Study cf Industrial Diseases in Milan . 

Recently the King paid a visit to the clinical institutes of 
Milan, and displayed a special interest in the clinic for the 
study of industrial diseases, where he visited the wards and 
was shown various cases of occupational disease, such as 
lead, arsenic, and antimonial poisoning. He shook hands 
cordially with a printer, who in the name of all the patients 
had thanked his Majesty for his visit and the encouragement 
it brought to himself and to his companions in the wards. 
Before leaving Milan the King sent a donation of 20,000 lire 
to the clinic. Shortly before, Commendatore Antonio 
Devofco, an Italian resident in the Argentine, also paid a 
visit to the clinic and left behind him on the director’s 
bureau his card and a present of fifty 1000-lire notes. 

Oct. 5th. 


AUSTRALIA. 

(From our own Correspondent.) 


Health of South Australia . 

The report of the Registrar-General for South Australia for 
1911 has been issued. The estimated population was 411,218, 
made up of 208,923 males and 202,295 females. The birth¬ 
rate per 1000 was 26-89, which is the highest recorded since 
1897. The death-rate was 9*82, the lowest but one on 
record. Infant mortality was 6*05 of every 100 registered 
births. The vaccination statistics are not very comfortable 
reading. The proportion of successful vaccinations to every 
100 registered births for the year was only 12*94 per cent. 
In the last ten years the highest percentage was 34. 
Deaths from phthisis totalled 278. The proportion per 1000 
of mean population was 0*68, which was slightly below that 
of the previous year. The mean of 27 years is 0*92. 

Interesting Action by a Medical Man . 

Some time ago the Adelaide United Friendly Societies had 
a dispute with the local profession and advertised in various 
States for medical officers. One of these, a Dr. Kelmar, 
subsequently had a dispute as to the date of his appointment 
and sued the friendly societies for £189 10*., being a 
quarter’s salary, for which he obtained a verdict. Against 
this an appeal was made, but the Court of Appeal upheld the 
verdict. The ground of appeal was that Dr. Kelmar should 
have registered in South Australia in October, 1911, whereas 
he did not do so till December, and did not begin duty till 
January, 1912. The court held it unreasonable to suppose 
that the plaintiff was not willing to begin duty earlier, and 
flated his appointment from the time it was made. • 

Charities Bill . 

In the Victorian Legislative Assembly the Premier, Mr. 
Watt, introduced the Hospitals and Charities Bill, which was 
dropped by the last Parliament at the end of the session. 
Since that time it has been freely criticised and discussed, 
mostly from an adverse standpoint. Mr. Watt said the 
Government wished to interfere as little as possible with the 
internal economy of existing institutions. The Bill had 
three main features : first, the creation of a board of three 
commissioners to supervise and control all charitable institu¬ 
tions named in the schedule ; secondly, that all charitable 
agencies must be registered ; and thirdly, that intermediate 
hospitals were to be encouraged. The worst existing evil 
was the overlapping of charities. Another matter was the 
present enormous cost of collection of charitable funds. The 
three commissioners are to be paid as follows: chairman, 
£800 per annum, and two associates, £600. The existing 
office of Government inspector of charities will be abolished. 
The fate of the Bill is not quite clear, but it is a pet scheme 
of the originator. 

Inebriate Institutions . 

The Inspector-General of the Insane for Victoria (Mr. W. E. 
Jones, M.R.C.S. Eng.), in whose department is also included 
the administration of inebriate retreats, has made his annual 
report. Among the interesting points were that very few 
of the patients being farmers or agriculturists there was 
a difficulty in satisfactorily accomplishing the work of the 
farms attached to these retreats. A rough estimate of the cost 
of the treatment of each patient to the State was £8 5s. There 


had been 40 admissions to the Brightside Institution during 
the year. The total cost to the Government was £329. 
Since Lara commenced it9 work in 1907, 462 cases had 
passed through the institution, but of these, 52 had been 
inmates once previously, 11 had been twice previously, and 
2 had been there three times before. Some patients had 
remained total abstainers up to their death, some years after¬ 
wards. Of 289 patients left after deducting the dead, the 
insane, and those expelled before treatment, the figures 
were : recoveries, 129, or 44-6 per cent.; benefited by treat¬ 
ment (i.e., the recoveries plus “improved”), 194, or 66 per 
cent.; failures, 95, or 34 per cent. 

Suicide of a Medical Man. 

Great regret has been expressed at the death of Dr. W. L. 
Mullen, of Melbourne, who was found dead in bed with a 
prussic acid bottle beside him. Dr. Mullen was for many 
years medical officer in the Victorian Lunacy Department, 
and at the time of his death was medical superintendent of 
the Ararat Asylum. He also held a legal qualification. He 
had been in bad spirits, suffering from insomnia for some 
time, but had shown no indications of a suicidal tendency. 

The Prophylaxis of Syphilis. 

The arrangements made by the Victorian Government for 
the provision of a male ward at the Alfred Hospital, and a 
female ward at the Women's Hospital, for the treatment of 
syphilis have been completed. This is the first time that 
any open attempt has been made to deal with the disease in 
Victoria, and it is hoped that at least some educative 
influence may result. 

Sept. 2nd. . 



EDWARD WOAKES, M.D. Lond., M.R.C.S. Eng., 

CONSULTING SURGEON TO THE LONDON THROAT HOSPITAL J LATE 
SENIOR AURAL SURGEON TO THE LONDON HOSPITAL. 

Dr. . Edward Woakes, whose death on Sept. 30th we 
recorded last week, was bom in 1837 at Luton, Bedfordshire, 
where his father practised. He was educated privately at 
Windsor, and joined St. Thomas’s Hospital in 1854, when 
that hospital stood on its old site near London Bridge. At 
St. Thomas’s he gained several prizes, including a special 
prize for an essay on neuralgia and the chief surgical 
honour of the hospital—the Cheselden medal. He qualified 
M.R.C.S. and L.S.A. in 1858. In 1860 he obtained the 
M.B. degree of the University of London, and in 1863 the 
M.D. degiee. After holding the post of house surgeon at 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, Dr. Woakes was compelled to abandon 
for a time his London career in order to assist his father in 
general practice at Luton. There he remained until 1876, 
and during that time he founded the Luton Cottage Hospital, 
now known as the Bute Hospital. Returning to London, he 
began to practise as a specialist in diseases of the throat, 
nose, and ear, and he continued actively at work in this 
department for nearly 30 years. 

For some time Dr. Woakes was aural surgeon to the 
London Hospital, lecturer on aural surgery in the London 
Hospital Medical College, and surgeon to the Golden-square 
Hospital for Diseases of the Throat. At a later date he took 
part in the founding of the London Throat Hospital in 
Great Portland-street, and was one of its first surgeons. He 
was consulting surgeon to that institution at the time of his 
death. Dr. Woakes made several important contributions 
to the literature of his branch of practice. His work “ On 
Deafness, Giddiness, and Noises in the Head ” reached its 
fourth edition in 1896 under the joint editorship of himself 
and his son, Mr. Claud Woakes, and he published volumes 
on post-nasal catarrh and on nasal polypus. He also 
contributed to The Lancet papers on Necrosing Ethmoiditis 
in 1885, on Cystic Goitre and Ranula in 1890, and on Nasal* 
Vertigo in 1902. Before Meyer’s discovery of the existence 
of adenoids was published in this country Dr. Woakes 
independently recognised them as post-nasal growths, while 
he was the first to point out the relation between nasal 
polypus and inflammatory changes in the ethmoid bone. 

In 1904 Dr. Woakes retired from practice and went to 
live at Fareham in Hampshire, where he had had a country 
home for some years previously. He took much interest in 
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looai affaire, both social and political, and until the last year 
or mo was actively associated with the life of the neighbour¬ 
hood. For some time past he suffered from cystitis 
following prostatectomy, and his death was due to uraemia. 
He lost his wife in 1909, and is survived by two sons and a 
daughter. By his death the medical profession loses a 
practitioner of much ability and originality of mind, who 
made his mark upon the surgery of the nose at a time when 
this branch of practice was undergoing great developments. 


Deaths of Eminent Foreign Medical Men.— The 
deaths of the following eminent foreign medical men are 
announced:— Dr. Otto Soltmann, emeritus professor of 
children’s diseases in the University of Leipsic, aged 67. 
His researches while working in the Breslau Physiological 
Institute under Professor Heidenhain on the nervous system 
of the newly born attracted some attention. Since migrating 
to Leipsic, where he carried out plans for an exceedingly 
well-arranged children’s hospital, he had also published 
numerous papers on paediatric topics.—Dr. Aurel von Tozok, 
professor of anthropology in the University of Budapest.— 
Dr. K. Wagner, surgeon-general in the Bavarian army.— 
Dr. Gutsch, of Carlsruhe, medical privy councillor. 


THE NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT. 


The Rules for Administration of Medical Benefit. 

The following are the Model Rules issued by the Com¬ 
missioners for the Administration of Medical Benefit under 
the National Insurance Act. The Rules are in respect of 
* the conduct of persons in receipt of benefit, and of procedure 
with regard to complaints. 

1. Conduct of Person in Receipt of Medical Benefit. 

An insured person in receipt of medical benefit shall 
comply with the following rules :— 

(a) He shall obey the instructions of the practitioner 
attending him : 

(J) He shall not conduct himself in a manner which is 
likely to retard his recovery : 

(o) He shall not make unreasonable demands upon the 
rofessional services of the practitioner attending 
im : 

(d) He shall, whenever his condition permits, attend at 
the surgery or place of residence of the practitioner 
attending him on such days and at such hours as 
may be appointed by the practitioner : 

(e) He shall not summon the practitioner to visit him 

between the hours of . p.M. and . A.M., 

except in cases of serious emergency : 

(t) He shall, when his condition requires a home visit, 
give notice to the practitioner, if the circumstances 

of the case permit, before. a.m. on the day on 

which the visit is required. 

2. Offences. 

(1) The Committee may in their discretion inflict a fine 
upon any insured person who is guilty of a breach of any of 
these rules or of any of the provisions of the Act relating to 
medical benefit or of the Regulations or of any imposition or 
attempted imposition in respect of medical benefit, of a sum 

not exceeding . shillings, 1 or in the case of repeated 

breaches.shillings, 1 and may, in the case of repeated 

breaches, suspend his medical benefit for a period not 

exceeding.*: Provided that if any act or omission alleged 

to constitute a breach of these rules is of such a nature as 
to amount to a breach of any rule of a Society of which the 
insured person is a member, the Committee shall refer the 


1 Section 14 (2) (a) of the Act provides that 44 no fine imposed . 

shall exceed ten shillings , or in the case of repeated breaches of rules 
twenty shilMngs:' 

* Section 14 (2) (b) provides that “no . rule shall provide for the 

suspension of any benefit for a period exceeding tme year. Section 69 (1) 
of the Act provides that “if for the purpose oj obtaining any benefit or 

payment . under this Part of this Act any person knowingly makes 

any false statement or false representation , he shall be liable . to 

imprisonment for a term not exceeding three months ." Section 71 of the 
Act provides. “ If it is found at any time that a person has been in 
receipt of any payment or benefit under this Part of this Act without 
being lawfully entitled thereto he or in the case of his death his personal 
representatives shall be liable to repay to the Insurance Commissioners 
the amount of such payment or benefit and any such amount may be 
recovered as a debt due to the Crovm .” 


matter to the Society and unless the Society has unreasonably 
refused to take action or the action taken by the Society 
appears to the Committee to be inadequate shall not deal 
with the matter themselves except by way of transferring 
the insured person, in cases where after inquiry they think 
fit, to another practitioner on the panel. 

(2) Any question arising between the Committee and a 
Society under this rule shall be referred to the Commissioners. 

3. Infliction qf Penalties. 

* Before inflicting any penalty upon an insured person or 
transferring him to another practitioner the Committee shall 
give notice to that person of thpir intention, and if within 
seven days from the receipt of the notice he gives notice to 
the Clerk to the Committee that he desires to be heard in 
explanation of his conduct, the Committee shall, except in 
cases where the facts have already been investigated by the 
Committee of Complaints, fix a date for the hearing by the 
Committee, or shall refer the matter to the Committee of 
Complaints, and when the matter is heard by the Committee 
not less than seven days’ notice shall be given to the insured 
person of the date fixed for the hearing. 

4. Procedure of Committee of Complaints. 

Where under the provisions of the Regulations any com¬ 
plaint is referred to the Committee of Complaints the 
following procedure shall be adopted :— 

(a) The clerk to the Committee shall, within three 
days, send a copy of the complaint to the person 
against whom the complaint is made and a copy to 
the Chairman of the Committee of Complaints, and 
shall upon receipt of any reply or further statement 
or reply made by either party send a copy thereof to 
the other party and to the cnairman. 

(b) The Committee of Complaints shall meet at least 

once in every.weeks, and in a case of urgency 

the chairman may summon a special meeting by 
giving not less than seven days’ notice to every 
member of the Committee of Complaints. 

(o) Not less than seven days’ notice of the meeting at 
which a complaint is to be heard shall be given to 
both parties. 

(d) The Clerk to the Committee shall supply to each 
member of the Committee of Complaints copies of 
the complaint and the reply if any thereto, and of 
any further statements made by either party. 

(e) Either party shall be entitled at the hearing to make 

such statement and produce such evidence, whether 
written or otherwise, as he may think fit. 

(/) The Chairman together with one representative of 
insured persons and one of the persons appointed by 
the Local Medical Committee or by the practitioners 
on the panel shall form a quorum. 

5. Frivolous or Vexatious Complaints. 

Any insured person making a complaint to the Committee 
which, after investigation by the Committee or the Com* 
mittee of Complaints, appears to the Committee to be 
frivolous or vexatious, shall be deemed to have committed a 
breach of the rules. 

6. Interpretation. 

Words and expressions used in these Rules have the same 
meaning as in the National Health * Insurance (Administra¬ 
tion of Medical Benefit) Regulations, 1912, which are in these 
Rules referred to as “the Regulations.” 


Resident Medical Officers and the Insurance Act. 

Application having been made to the Insurance Com¬ 
missioners for the determination under Seotion 66 of the 
National Insurance Act of the question whether resident 
medical officers or other qualified resident officials at a 
hospital are employed by the hospital authorities under a 
contract of service within the meaning of the National 
Insurance Act, the Commissioners give notice that a hearing 
of parties interested will take place on Tuesday, Oct. 22nd, 
at 2.30 p.m., at the Civil Service Commission, Burlington 
Gardens, London, W. Any persons interested who desire to 
be heard before the decision is given should give not less 
than three days’ notice to the Insurance Commissioners of 
their intention to attend or be represented at the hearing. 
Statements in writing made by persons affected will be 
considered if submitted not later than the day preceding 
that fixed for the hearing. 
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Examining Board in England by the Royal 
Colleges of Physicians of London and Surgeons of 
England. —At the Second Professional Examination in 
Anatomy and Physiology, held on Sept. 26th, 27th, and 
30th, and Oct. 1st, 80 candidates presented themselves, 
of whom 46 were approved and 34 were rejected. The 
following are the names of the successful candidates :— 
Ahmed Z&ky Abushady, Cairo and University College; Douglas 
Reid Alexander, St. Mary’s Hospital; Percy William Lavers 
Andrew, Middlesex Hospital ; Mahmud Bayuini, Cairo and London 
Hospital; Percy Herbert Burton, London Hospital; Secmampillai 
Francis Chellappah, L.M.S. Ceylon, Ceylon Medical College and 
London Hospital; Ferozeshaw Bapuji Cbenoy, L.M.S. Bombay, 
Bombay University and London Hospital; Trimhak Lakshman 
Chiplonkar, Bombay University and Middlesex Hospital; George 
Edwin Chissell, Middlesex Hospital; Joseph Woods Clayton, 
Adelaide University and London Hospital; W’illiam Lonsdale 
Cockcroft, Manchester University; Thomas William David, 
Cardiff and St. Bartholomew’s Hospital; John Kenyon Davies, 
University College, Cardiff; Alfred Kay Day-Lewis, Guy’s 
Hospital; Harry Hope Fisk, St. Mary’s Hospital; Edmund 
Douglas Granger, St. Thomas’s Hospital ; Edwin Allan 
Thomas Green, L.D.S. Eng., Manchester University ; James 
Alfred Gregory, Manchester University ; Henry Judson Grimshaw, 
Liverpool University; Dorothy Muriel Henty, London School of 
Medicine for Women ; Henry Francis Thomas Hogben, Guy's 
Hospital; Claude Osborne Hudson, Sheffield University; William 
Baly Tepeon, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital; Nicholas Edward 
Kendall, Guy's Hospital; Louis Gaston Le Blanc, St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital; James Stuart Leslie, London Hospital; Eric Delalield 
Lindow, King’s College; Henry Guy Ludolf, Leeds University; 
James McDonnell, London Hospital; Owen Sidney Martin, Univer¬ 
sity College; George Stanley Mitchell, King’s College and West¬ 
minster Hospital; Sadek Girgis Moftah, Cairo and Louden Hos¬ 
pital ; Arthur Daniel Morris, University College; Nava Ratnam 
Nalliah, Ceylon Medical College and London Hospital; Lloyd 
Desbat Phillips, University College; William Leonard Eliot 
Reynolds, Guy^s Hospital; Harold Dobson Pickles, Leeds Univer¬ 
sity; John Douglas Rutherford, B.A. Cantab., Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity and St. Bartholomew’s Hospital; Noel Archibald Scott, St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital ; John Hunter Sewart, University College ; 
Reginald Frederick Sturridge, Middlesex Hospital; David Page 
Thomas, St. Bartholomew's Hospital; Eric Morse Townsend, 
Middlesex Hospital; Algernon Randolph Upton, St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital; Harold Vickers, St. Mary’s Hospital; and Robert Harvey 
Williams. St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 

At the First Professional Examination of the Conjoint 
Board, held on Oct. 1st, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th, the following 
candidates were approved in the undermentioned subjects :— 

Chemistry and Physics.— Esawy Ahmed, London Hospital; Geoffrey 
Francis Cobb, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital; John Harold Ewen, 
Edinburgh University and St. Mary’s Hospital; John Morgan 
Hughes* M.P.S., Middlesex Hospital; Wilfred Kilroe, Guv’s 
Hospital; John Macadam, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital; and John 
Andrew Adamson Prinski Scott, London Hospital. 

Chemistry — Noel Arthur Hamilton Barlow, Guv’s Hospital; John 
Henry Cox Eglinton, Bristol University; El Sayed Gouda, Cairo 
and London Hospital; Frank James Harrington, Guy’s Hospital; 
Arthur Neil McMillan, Middlesex Hospital; and George Vaughan 
Richards, Guy’s Hospital. 

Physics .—Edwin Butler, Bristol University; Edwin Alfred Clegg, 
Middlesex Hospital; Frederick Graham Leslie Dawson, Plymouth 
Technical Schools; Gerald Hartas FitzGerald, Guy's Hospital; 
Richard Moser, St. Bartholomew's Hospital; Ahmad Hussein Samy, 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital; Ernest Wayte Terry, Manchester 
University; Henry George Watters, London Hospital; and Harry 
Mortimer Wharry, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 

Biotogy.— William James McBain Allan, South-Western Polytechnic; 
Louis Edmund Claremont, Middlesex Hospital; Saad el Din Ahmed 
Daab, Cairo and King’s College; Leonard Henry Dardier, London 
Hospital; John Anderson Hill, London Hospital; Hugh Morris- 
Jones, St. Mungo’s College, Glasgow; Reginald Mears Sidgwick, 
Brighton Municipal Technical School; Frederick Elliott Smith, 
Middlesex Hospital; and Edgar Arthur Tomes, South-Western 
Polytechnic and Guy’s Hospital. 

Royal College of Surgeons of England.— 

At the Preliminary Science Examination for the Licence in 
Dental Surgery the following candidates were approved in 
the respective subjects :— 

Chemistry and Physics.— James Frank Cowell, Douglas District 
Secondary School; William Anthony Johns, Royal Dental Hos¬ 
pital ; Louis Philip Richards, Guy's Hospital; Eleanor Cannell 
Watterson, Douglas District Secondary School; and Clarence Leslie 
Brunei White, Royal Dental Hospital. 

Chemistry. —Ernest Horace Bryant, Guy's Hospital; Cecil Stanley 
Southwell, Birkbeck College; and William Cochrane \Y r oodalI, 
Salford Technical Institute. 

Physics. —John Frederick Bataford, West Ham Technical Institute; 
Henry Hall Buckley, Salford Technical Institute; Harold Pem¬ 
broke Mabe, Sheffield University; and Cecil Murray-Shirreff, 
Bristol University. 

University of Glasgow.—T he following have 

passed the first professional examination for the degrees of 
M.B. and Ch.B. in the subjects indicated (B., botany ; 
Z., zoology ; P., physics ; C., chemistry) :— 

George Waldo Allan (B., P.), Alexander Basil Austin (B., P0. John 
William Waddell BalHie (B., P.), William Baird (C.), Joseph Edward 


Hannon (B., P.), William Barras (C.), James Beveridge (Z., C-h* 
Monindra Nath Bbattacharjee (Z., C.)\ Thomas Blackwood (Z.,C.), 
Robert Mitchell Stewart Boyd (B., P.), James Prowse Broom 
(B. f P.), Archibald Campbell Brown (B.), Henry Drummond 
Brown (B., I\), John Alexander Buchanan (B., P.), Stuart, Ernest 
Armstrong Buckley (B., P.), David Campbell, M.A., B.Bc. (B. f Z.), 
Thomas Watson Carstairs (C.), Thomas Cuthbertaon Christie 
(B., P.), David Clyde (B., P.), Douglas Hamilton Coats (C.), 
William Kerr Connell (C.), Archibald Shankland Cook (C.), 
Alexander John Copeland (B., P.), James Crerar (B., P.), John 
Norman Cruicksbank (B., P.), Robert Cunningham (B., Z., P.,’C.), 
Andrew Dick (B., P.), James Hamilton Dobbin (B., P.), James 
Ferguson Duthie (B., P., C.), Kenneth Henry Dyke (B., P.) t 
Samuel Norman Dykes (B„ P.), James Ewing (B., P.), Basil 
William Henry Fergus, (B., P.), Fritz Eberhard Ferguson (P.), James 
Brown Fisher (B., Z., P.J, Lewis Livingstone Fotheringham (B., P.), 
Arthur Blair Gibson (B., P.), Kenneth John Alexander Gillanders 
(B., P.), Peter Fife Auchinachie Grant (C.), Thomas Gray (B., P.), 
William Gay (B.), Archibald Harper (B.. Z.), William Eric Haydon 
(B., Z.), Frederick William Hebblethwaite (B., P.), Samuel John 
Henderson (B., P.), James Charles Hendrie (B., P.), Henry Fielden 
Hollis (B., P.), James Neil Jamieson (P.), Oswald Johnston (C.), 
Stewart Johnstone (B., P.), Arthur Kennedy, M.A. (B., P.), James 
Liddell (B.), Frederick Colquhoun Logan (B.. P.), William Wilson 
Lundie (B., P.), Kenneth M’Alpine (B., P.), Hugh Ernest M‘Coll 
(B.; Z.), William Ritchie M‘Crae (B.), John Ronald M'Crindle 
(B., P.), Edward Macfarlane (B., P.), Arthur M’Gowan (Z.), 
Alexander M’Cheyne Macintosh (B., P.), Douglas Bower MTntosh 
(C.), John Ebenezer MacIntyre (B., P.), Neil Mackillop (B., P.h 
James MacAlister Mackintosh (Z., C.), Duncan M’Laren <Z.), 
George Maclean (B., Z.), John Wilson Maclean (B., P.), Peter 
Donald Mat*Lean, M.A. (B.), John Macleod (B.), Peter M‘Luskie 
(B., P.), Alexander Fisher M’Millan (B., P.), Findlay Kerr 
Macmillan (B., P.), William M’William (B., P.), Frederick 
Robertson Martin (C.), Alexander M’Callum Millar (P.), George 
Macleod Millar (B., C.), David Stephen Mitchell (B. t P.), William 
Watson Morrison (Z.), James Orr (C.), William MacCall Boyd Orr 
(B.), James Alexander Paterson (P.), James Walker Patterson 
(B. f P.), George Pearson (B., P.), Andrew Christie Philps (B., Z., 
P.), James Prentice (B., P.), Thomas Joseph (Quigley (B., P.) t James 
Gordon Rennie (Z.), Samuel Murdoch Riddick (B., P.), Alexander 
Wilkie Ritchie (B., C.), Ian Menteith Robertson (B., P,), Kenneth 
Mann Rodger (B., Z., P., C.), Robert Rodger (B., P.), Frederick 
James Gordon Holland (B., P.), Frank Watt Sandeman (B., P.), 
Angus M’Alpine Scott (B., P.), William Scott (B., P.), Henry 
Buchan Sergeant (B., P.), Alexander Wallace Sinclair (B.), Andrew 
Wauchope esmith (B., P.), Clarence Lorraine Somerville (B., P.), 
Herbert Harold Spencer (B.), James Steel (B., P.j, John Steele 
(B. t P.), Abraham Raphael Steinberg (B., P.), John Stewart Stewart 
(B., P.), Pat Adam Stewart <Z.), Thomas Stewart Stirling (B., P.), 
Archibald Sutherland Strachan (P.), Henry Stuart (B.), George 
Carson Swanson (B;, P.), John Brunton Sweet (C.), Douglas 
Taylor (B., P.), Clement Bennet Templeton (C.), Herbert Watt 
Torrance (B., P.), James Joseph Treanor (B., C.), Robert Nisbet 
Walker (B., P.), Robert Smellie W’eir (C.), Kenneth John Talbot 
Wilson (B., P.), John Thomas Wylie (C.), and Robert Young (C.). 

Women— Janetta Margaret Alexander (B., C.), Marjorie Mason 
Anderson (B., P.), Mabel Nellie Blake (B., P.), Winnifred Jane 
Crawford (B., P. f C.), Mary Brown Gillespie (B., Pd, Margaret 
Hutchison Glen (B. f P.), Leah Fajvelevna Goetz (P.), Jean Lawrie 
Hamilton (B., P., C.), May Constance Boughton Leigh (Z., C.), 
Margaret Jane Thorbum Leitch (P.), May Elizabeth Maclver (B., 
P.), Lilias Maclay (B., P.), Mary Ann MacLennan MacLean (B., P.), 
Elizabeth Stewart Martin (C.), Margaret Kay Mitchell (B., P.), 
Mercedes Margaret Morton (B., Z.), May Isabella Turner Reid (B., 
P.), Margaret Nelson Robertson (P.), Jane Stalker (Z., C.), 
Marion Watson (B.), Mary MacLean Weir (B., Z.), and Alison Edgar 
Wilson (B..P.). 

The following passed with distinction in the subjects 

indicated :— 

Botany and Physics .—Henry Buchan Sergeant and Clarence Lorraine 
Somerville. 

Zoology and Chemistry .—Jane Stalker. 

Botany .—James Brown Fisher, Arthur Blair Gibson, Thomas Joseph 
Quigley, and Miss Alison Edgar Wilson. 

Zoology .—George Maclean. 

Physics .—John W’illiam Waddell Balllie, Joseph Edward Bannen, 
Alexander John Copeland, Mary Brown Gillespie, Thomas Gray, 
Lilias Maclay, Archibald Sutherland Strachan, Herbert Walt 
Torrance, and Kenneth John Talbot Wilson. 


The following have passed the Second Professional 
Examination for the degrees of M.B. and Ch.B. in the 
subjects indicated (A., anatomy; P., physiology; M., 
materia medica and therapeutics):— 


Ismail Abdurahman (P., M.), George Kirkwood Allan (A., P„ M.h 
James Mair Anderson (A., P., M.), John Anderson (M.) t 

Robert Armstrong (A.), Andrew Dufficld Blakely (M.) t William 
Ernest Boyd, M.A. (A., P.), Maurice Smith Bryce (P.), John 
Buchanan (M.), William Edmund Alexander Buchanan (A., 
P), John Cameron (P.), James Campbell (A., P., M.), John 
Munro Campbell (A., P.), Alfred Mackenzie Clark (A., P.L 
Allan La Barte Clark (M.), Robert Clark, M.A. (M.), Andrew Climle 
(A P ). William Combe (A., P.), James Paterson Crawford (M.), 
William Cullen (A.), Fritz Vivian Dacblitz (M.), William Donald 
<M.), Thomas Ingram Dun (A., P., M.), Dugald Ferguson (P.), 
Thomas Ferguson (A., M.), Harry Taylor Findlay (A.,~P.), James 
Jackson Finlay (A., M.), George Fleming (M.), Ian Maclean Frazer 
A P M.), Walter Weir Galbraith (A , P.), Leonard Woodbum 
Getnmell (M.), Alexander John Gibson, M.A. (P., M.), Jdhn 
Gilchrist (P., M.), Peter Gordon (P.), Ronald Thomson Grant (A., 
P ) Robert Masson Greig (M.), David Cochrane Hanson (M.), David 
Hardie, M.A. (M.), Joseph Welsh Park Harkness. M.A. (A., P., M.), 
Hollo Isbister (A., P.) t Alastair Caulfield Jebb (M.), Douglas Reid 
King (P.), John Crawford Knox (A., P.), Robert Mime Lang 
(A., P.)., George M’Callum (P.), Hugh Douglas M’Crossan fA-h 
Archibald Munn M‘Cutcheon (A., P.), Robert William MacDonald 
(M.), Donald M* In tyre (M.), Donald M'Donald M’lntyre 
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James Murdoch Mackay (A., P.). David Mackle (A., P.), Hobert 
Hugh M'Killop (M.) t Joseph Allan MacLean (A.), Eric John 
MacPhall (P.). ’James Kennedy Manson (M.), Andrew Paton 
Martin (M.), Walter John May (M.). William Meikle (M.). Prem 
Nath (A., P.), John Roberts Pate (M.). James Paterson (P., M.), 
John M'Lean Pinkerton, B.Sc. (M.), John Stuart Prentice (M.), 
William Burns Primrose (A., P.), Hugh Quigley (A., P.), Frederick 
Powlett Rankin (M.), Thomas Forbes Brown Reid (M.), Robert 
Cecil Robertson (A.), Alexander Forbes Ross (A.), Alexander Scott 
(A., P., M.), Seymour Cochrane Shanks (A., P.) t William 
Frederick Shanks (A.., P.), John Smith, M.A., (A., M.), Norman 
M’Oaan Smith (M.), John Banks Steven (A., M.), John Fraser 
fiteven, M.A., (A.), John Symington Stewart (M.). Robert Sutherland 
Strachan (A., P.), Robert Tennent(M.), Cecil Raymond Tytler Thomp¬ 
son (A., M.), James Yallance (M.), James Walker (A., P.), William 
fiemple Wallace (M.), William James Cunningham Watt (M.), 
Joseph Bannister Williamson (M.), James Gordon Wilson (P., M.), 
Thomas M‘Sklmming Wilson (M.), Alexander Young (A.), Gavin 
Young (M.), and John Miller Young (P.). 

Women— Grace Gillies Turnbull Anderson (M.), Ethel Winifred 
Gompertz (A, P.), Janet Fraser Henderson (P.), Gladys Mont¬ 
gomery (M.), Margaret Walker (A.), Grace Bin-ell Whish (A., P.), 
Snd Isabella Henrietta Younger (A., P.). 

The following passed with distinction in the subjects 
indicated : 

Anatomy and Physiology. —Seymour Cochrane Shanks. 

Physiology.— Alfred Mackenzie Clark, Ronald Thomson Grant, Joseph 
Welsh Park Harkness, M.A., John Crawford Knox, Archibald Munn 
M’Cutcheon, William Frederick Shanks, and Robert Sutherland 
Strachan. 

The following have passed the Third Professional Examina¬ 
tion for the degrees of M.B. and Ch.B. in the subjects 
indicated (P., pathology; M., medical jurisprudence and 
public health):— 

Archibald M'Allister Blackwood (M.). John Smith Knox Boyd (P., 
M.), John Joseph Burke (M.), John Cameron (P.), William Leonard 
Cassells, B.Sc. (P.), Thomas Muir Crawford (M.). Walter Thompson 
Currie (P., M.), Joseph Dunbar (P., M.), James Bryan Fotheringham 
<M.), Adolph Robert Hanns Geyer (M.), Ian Dingwall Grant (P., 
M.), John Wishart Welsh Hewitt (P., M.), Thomas Cameroii 
Houston (M.), James Robertson Cowper Mackintosh (P.), Robert 
Martin M‘Minn (M.), Ewen Stewart Macphee (M.), William Strelloy 
Mar tin, M.A. (M.), Osborne Henry Mavor (M.), Thomas Augustine 
O’Brien (P.), Robert Parker (P.), Angus M’Innes Ramsay (P.), 
David Reid Eccles Roberts (P., M.), Stuart Dewar Robertson (P., 
M.), Henry Stewart, M.A. (P.), Ronald Stewart (P., M.), William 
Ballantine Stewart (P., M.), Ian Dishart Suttie (M.), Edward Napier 
Thomson (P.), John Cuthbertson Walker (P.), Henry Currie 
Watson (M.), aad William Herbert Naime White (P.). 

Women.— Cecilia Small Turnbull Anderson (P.), Janet Rankine 
Anderson (M.), Margaret Jarvey Brown (M.), Ethel Crawford (M.), 
Mary Pringle Hislop (M.), Annie Rankine M‘Kail (M.), and Sarah 
Anderson Jamieson Rankine (M.). 

The following have satisfied the examiners in the Fourth 
(Final) Professional Examination :— 

Degrees of M.B., C.M.— John Joseph Lowell, L.R.O.P. 

Degrees of M.B., Ch.B—Samuel Blumenfeld, Charles Brash, Adam 
Brown, William Brown, John Scouler Buchanan, James Wilson 
Burton, John Humphrey James Victor Coats, Jane Malcolm 
Davidson, James Henry Diblc, John Dickie, William Beatson 
Drummond, John Maitland Forsyth, John Erskine Fyfe, Alexander 
Muir Gibson, Maggie Logan Kirkwood, Robert Aim Lonnie, James 
Ronald M‘Curdle, Charles Aloysius M'Guire, Guv Dalzcll M'Lean, 
John Malcolm Macpherson, Thomas Martin, Kenneth Duncan 
Murchison, Andrew Peden, James Francis Quigley (Lambhill), 
David William Reid, John Ritchie Richmond Ritchie, Alfred 
Leopold Robertson, Edwin Robertson, James Hinton Robertson, 
James Inglis Robertson, Frank Shearar, John Finlayson M'Gill 
Sloan, Alexander Robert Bogue Soga, Graham Stevenson, Ronald 
Stewart, William Patrick Andrews Stewart, William Taylor, John 
Cameron Thomson Teggart, Janet Morris Walker, George Milroy 
Whish, Frederick John Whitelaw, Thomas Whitelaw, and William 
Ferguson Wood. 

The following passed with distinction in the subjects 
indicated:— 

Surgery, Clinical Surgery, Practice of Medicine, and Clinical 
Medicine.— James Inglis Robertson. 

Surgery and Clinical Surgery , and Midudfery — James Henry Dible. 
Practice of Medicine, Clinical Medicine, and Midwifery.— Thomas 
Martin. 

Surgery and Clinical Surgery.—Jane Malcolm Davidson and 
Alexander Robert Bogue Soga. 

Midwifery. —William Beatson Drummond, John Malcolm Macpherson, 
David William Reid, James Hinton Robertson, and William Taylor. 

University College Hospital.— The annual 
dinner of past and present students was held on Oct. 2nd at 
the Caf6 Royal, with Sir Rickman J. Godlee, President of the 
Royal College of Surgeons of England and surgeon to the 
hospital, in the chair. There was a large attendance. The 
toast of the evening, “University College Hospital and 
Medical School,” was proposed by the chairman in felicitous 
terms. In his speech he touched lightly but with gravity 
Upon such weighty and controversial subjects as the present 
state of the University of London, medical education in 
London, a State examination in medicine, and the Insurance 
Act. The toast was responded to by the Dean of the 
medical school, Dr. George Blacker, in a remarkably fine 
..speech, full of wit and literary allusions, brilliantly delivered. 


The health of the chairman was proposed by Sir Thomas 
Barlow, President of the Royal College of Physicians of 
London and consulting physician to the hospital.—The Gold- 
smid entrance exhibitions in anatomy and physiology for 
the winter session, 1912-13, have been awarded to M. S. 
Woolf, M.A., University of Birmingham, and W. T. Collier, 
B.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 

St. Mary’s Hospital.— On Oct. 1st the Lord 

Mayor, Sir Thomas Crosby, was present at the opening of 
the winter session of St. Mary’s Hospital Medical School. 
Dr. Sidney PhiUips was in the chair. The Dean, Sir John 
Broadbent, in presenting his report, commented on the great 
increase in the work and expenses of teachers at medical 
schools at the present time, as compared with the years past 
when the present fees were arranged. The fees for a five 
years’ curriculum at the hospital, he said, were equal to only 
one year’s fees at a large public school. He thought it was 
time for the schools to consider whether the fees should not 
be raised sufficiently to make the schools pay their way. He 
did not think the Insurance Act had had time as yet to cast 
its baneful and depressing influence over the medical schools, 
but he feared that in time it would reduce the medical 
profession to the level of a trade union, hindering scientific 
research and preventing the entry of suitable students 
into the medical profession. It was announced that 
teachers in St. Mary’s Hospital Medical School had been 
appointed to the professorship of Experimental Pathology 
(Sir Almroth Wright) and to the readerships in Chemistry 
(Dr. George Senter) and in Zoology (Dr. W. G. Ridewood) 
by the London University. The Lord Mayor presented the 
prizes. In a short address he expressed the hope that when 
the report of the Commission on University Education in 
London was issued, there would be a recommendation that 
those men who took the Conjoint Diploma should have 
a real degree instead of merely being allowed to place a 
string of letters after their names. He advised all students 
not to leave the four walls of the hospital until they had 
laid a foundation in granite for their future life ; then they 
would have, when they went to practise in the Empire 
beyond the seas, a superstructure up to date and of 
the most perfect character. It was important, he said, 
that medical men should take their share of service in rural 
or corporate bodies. They knew much better than engineers 
what was wanted for the health of the people. He concluded 
by saying: “I will not allude to a political question, but I 
find it difficult to keep out all reference to it. I have 
received many earnest applications from brother professional 
men who thought, with justice I think—although that must 
be regarded as sotto voce —that they were not having fair 
treatment at the hands of the Government. They, however, 
have taken the matter into their own hands and I think 
they will succeed.” Dr. Phillips, in proposing a vote of 
thanks, referred to the Insurance Act. Mr. Lloyd George, 
he said, had claimed the Act as one of the greatest social 
reforms of modern times, and at the same time had owned 
that it depended for its successful carrying out on the whole¬ 
hearted support of the medical profession ; yet he had not 
considered it necessary to consult the medical profession 
until after the clauses were framed. Mr. Lane seconded the 
vote of thanks. The Lord Mayor then opened the new 
casualty department, and ended the afternoon with a visit to 

the new clinical pathology laboratory.-The annual dinner 

of the staff and past and present students in the hospital w*as 
held on Oct. 2nd in the Grand Hall, Piccadilly Restaurant, 
about 160 being present. Dr. W. J. Gow occupied the chair, 
and among the guests present were the Lord Mayor (Sir 
Thomas Crosby, M.D.), Sir James Porter (Director-General 
of the Navy Medical Department), Sir William Gubbins 
(Director-General of the Army Medical Department), and 
Mr. Austen Leigh (chairman of the Hospital Board). The 
chairman, in proposing the toast of St. Mary’s Hospital and 
Medical School, referred feelingly to the loss sustained by 
the hospital during the past year in the deaths of Mr. 
A. T. Norton and of Mr. George P. Field, for many years dean 
of the Medical School, whom he characterise 1 as the best 
dean the hospital had ever had. As the hospital was 
founded in 1852, he said, it was now celebrating its diamond 
jubilee. In a report published at the time of its foundation 
the institution was described as a hospital for the sick poor 
and an institution for educating youth in medicine and 
surgery, revealing the curious and powerful instinct 
to teach present in the heart of man. He referred to the 
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advantage to the individual patient arising out of the 
presence of the medical student, not only in his helping 
to carry out without expense much of the laborious minor 
detail upon which efficient treatment depended, but also 
because the medical student was always a critic, and a 
candid critic, of events. He referred to the excellence 
of the English custom of dining and said that medical men 
were always excellent diners-out, though in that respect it 
behoved him to speak with diffidence in the presence of the 
Lord Mayor and the sheriff. He expressed the thanks of 
the school to the board of governors for its invariably 
kind consideration and cooperation. He pointed out 
the curious fact that entries into the medical profession 
ran in cycles. Mr. Austen Leigh, in responding, said 
that last year he had expressed the determination of the 
governing body to bring all existing insanitary con¬ 
ditions in the hospital to an end, and this determination 
had now been carried out. The past year had been 
one of the most eventful in the history of the hospital. 
There had been great receipts, but also great expenditure, 
but they looked forward to a material financial recupera¬ 
tion during the coming year. Sir John Broadbent spoke of 
the institution of the new pathological department. Dr. 
Sidney Phillips proposed the health of “The Visitors,” 
and took the opportunity of eulogising the army and 
navy medical services. The Lord Mayor responded 
with a vigour of tone that lent verisimilitude to his 
assertion that he was a very young man. When he 
stated that his proper bedtime had already arrived there was 
no appropriate indication of weariness in his manner, and 
his exit was honoured with a general rising and much loud 
acclaim. Mr. Ernest Lane, in a reminiscent speech delivered 
with much dry humour, proposed the health “of “The 
Chairman,” which was drunk with enthusiasm 

Founder’s Day at Epsom College.— The 

council, masters, and pupils of Epsom College gave the Lord 
Mayor, the Lady Mayoress, and the Sheriffs a cordial welcome 
on Saturday, Oct. 5th, on the occasion of their visit to the 
College for the purpose of celebrating Founder’s Day. The 
Lord Mayor and the Sheriffs were attired in their official 
robes, and were accompanied by the sword- and mace- 
bearers. The proceedings began with a luncheon in the new 
College gymnasium, to which about 90 sat down, and many 
present considered that the gymnasium was one of the best 
to be found attached to a public school. In proposing the 
toast of “The King,” patron of the College, the chairman, 
Sir William Church, referred to the visit of His Majesty to 
the College in 1903, when Prince of Wales, on the eve of his 
taking the chair at a dinner in aid of the foundation attached 
to the College, the reason given for such visit being that His 
Majesty did not like to be associated with any institution or 
organisation with which he was not personally acquainted. 
This thoroughness, the chairman said, was the key to His 
Majesty’s character. In proposing the healths of the Lord 
Mayor and the Sheriffs, the Head Master expressed the 
general regret that the treasurer of the College, Sir Henry 
Morris, was unavoidably prevented from presiding at 
the luncheon. After attending service in the College 
chapel, the visitors, together with parents and friends 
of the pupils to the number of close upon 400, 
went to the big schoolroom for the distribution of 
prizes. Amongst those on the platform were the Lord 
Mayor, Mr. Alderman and Sheriff Cooper, Mr. Sheriff Bower, 
the Head Master, Sir William Church, Sir Shirley Murphy, 
Sir Trevor Lawrence, Sir Alan Reeve Manby, Sir Malcolm 
Morris, Mr. Stanley Boyd, Dr. Nestor Tirard, Mr. Andrew 
Clark, Dr. William Collier, Dr. Clement Godson, Dr. F. de 
Havilland Hall, Dr. Frederick Needham, Mi. Bilton Pollard, 
Dr. Guthrie Rankin, Dr. Frederick Taylor, Dr. J. Roberts 
Thomson, and Dr. Charles Caldecott. The Head Master 
having reviewed the work of the College and the educational 
successes during the past year, the prizes were distributed by 
the Lord Mayor, who at the close of the distribution 
addressed the boys on the importance of making the most 
of school life. After the prize distribution the visitors were 
served with tea in the dining-halls, one of which has just 
been constructed. Subsequently they inspected the numerous 
additions and rearrangements which have been recently made 
to the College buildings at a cost of over £20,000, com¬ 
prising the Markham Skerritt laboratories, increased lavatory 
and box-room accommodation, a music block, a carpenter’s 


workshop, a gymnasium, the masters’ new common rooms, and 
extensive alterations to Forest House. 

The Royal Free Hospital has completed the 

purchase of acres of freehold land adjoining their 
premises in Gray’s Inn-road, W.C. It is intended that 
building operations for the new out-patient department shall 
be proceeded with forthwith. 

Ancoats Hospital, Manchester.— Post¬ 
graduate clinics, similar to those given in previous years, are 
being conducted at this hospital by its honorary staff. The 
opening clinic of the session was held on Thursday last, 
Oct. 10th. 

The Royal Sanitary Institute.— A pro¬ 
vincial sessional meeting will be held on Saturday, Oct. 26th, 
in the Assembly Rooms, Alton, Hants, at 11.15 A.M., when 
discussions will take place on Housing Problems in County 
Areas, to be opened by Dr. R. A. Lyster, medical officer of 
health, County of Southampton, and on Municipal Work in 
Alton. 

St. George’s Hospital.— The annual dinner of 

the old students of St. George’s Hospital was held at Prince’s 
Restaurant on Tuesday, Oct. 1st, with Dr. F. G. Penrose in 
the chair. In proposing the toast of “ The Hospital and the 
Medical School ” he referred to the hard times that seemed 
to lie ahead of all hospitals and medical schools, but 
especially those of London, at the present moment. 
Responding on behalf of the governors, Mr. A. William 
West emphasised the good relations existing between the 
governors and the staff, while Dr. R. S. Trevor, acting dean 
of the school, gave an encouraging report of its progress 
during the past year. The health of the orator of the day. 
Dr. H. B. Grimsdale, was proposed by the senior surgeon to 
the hospital, Mr. G. R. Turner, in a forcible and felicitous 
speech, the orator returning thanks with his usual deftness. 
The health of the past and present students and St. George’s 
Hospital Club was next proposed by Mr. E. B. Turner, 
who, after recalling the days of long ago when St. 
George’s was ahead of all the other London Hos¬ 
pitals in athletics and Rugby football, kept his hearers 
deeply interested while recounting his experiences of 
the development of the Insurance Act. Sir Frederic 
Hewitt, M.V.O., in replying, traced the growth of St. 
George’s Hospital Club, founded four years ago, and alsc 
gave an account of the athletic ground and pavilion for the 
use of the school at Wimbledon, to be opened and used for 
the first time on Oct. 3rd. Mr. J. Ellison also responded in 
an excellent speech on behalf of the junior members of the 
school. At Dr. W. Ewart’s suggestion a message of good 
cheer from those present at the dinner was sent out to an 
old student of the hospital, Dr. E. A. Wilson, who was a 
member of Captain Scott’s expedition to the South Pole, and 
was now on his way home to England. The health of the 
chairman, proposed in a brief and characteristic speech by 
Mr. F. Jaffrey, was drunk with enthusiasm. 

Middlesex Hospital.— The annual dinner of 
the past and present students of the Middlesex Hospital 
Medical School took place at the Trocad6ro Restaurant 
on Oct. 1st. Dr. H. Campbell Thomson, the Dean, 
was in the chair, and nearly 200 were present. After 
the usual Royal toasts the chairman proposed “The 
Middlesex Hospital and Medical School.” In the course 
of his remarks he drew attention to the principal 
events which had occurred during the year, referring more 
especially to the visit of H.M. the Queen to open the 
Barnato-Joel Memorial Wing, and to the honour of knight¬ 
hood which had been bestowed on Sir John Bland-Sutton. 
He also stated that the school was in a very satisfactory 
condition and that the entry was the best for some years 
past. The toast was replied to by Mr. W. E. GUlett, 
chairman of the school council and member of the weekly 
board, on behalf of the hospital; Fleet-Surgeon R. Hill, 
C.V.O., on behalf of the past students ; and Mr. F. L. 
Hardy, senior Broderip scholar, on behalf of the present 
students. The toast of “The Visitors” was proposed 
by Sir A. Pearce Gould, and responded to by Lieutenant- 
Colonel H. E. A. James. Sir John Bland-Sutton proposed 
the health of the chairman, which was drunk with 
musical honours. Amongst the guests present were Sir 
John McCall (Agent-General for Tasmania), Captain H, 
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Lockwood (Local Government Board), Mr. J. Royton (M.P. 
for East Marylebone), and Mr. Sydney Spokes (Dean of the 
National Dental Hospital). A capital entertainment was given 
daring the course of the evening. —The following entrance 
scholarships have been awarded: University scholarship, 
8. D. Kilner; first entrance scholarship, J. D. Dyson ; 
second entrance scholarship, F. C. Mason ; third entrance 
scholarship, E. H. Lake; Freer Lucas scholarship (Epsom 
College), W. B. Gabriel; and New Zealand scholarship, 
W. P. Johnston. 

^ The annual festival service of the Midland 
Counties Ward of the Guild of St. Luke is fixed for Tuesday, 
Oct. 22nd, at 4.45 p.m., in Christ Church Cathedral, Oxford, 
when the sermon will be delivered by Canon Scott Holland. 
All medical practitioners are cordially invited. Any informa¬ 
tion can be obtained from the honorary secretary. Dr. W. T. 
Elliott, 65, Temple-row, Birmingham. 

Royal Hospital for Diseases of the Chest, 
City-road, E.C. : Medical School.— A three months’ 
course on Pulmonary Tuberculosis will be delivered at this 
hospital during the next medical session. The inaugural 
lecture will be delivered by Professor Dr. Nietner, of Berlin, 
general secretary of the German Central Committee for the 
Prevention of Tuberculosis, on Thursday next, Oct. 17th, at 
5 P.M., the subject being ‘ * The Modern Combat against 
Tuberculosis amongst Children.” A special card of admis¬ 
sion may be obtained for this lecture from the Dean of the 
hospital. . 

The Savill Prize.— A prize in money, £5, 

and a silver medal will be awarded in July, 1913, and yearly, 
to that student (of either sex) at the West-End Hospital for 
Nervous Diseases who shall make the best viva-voce examina¬ 
tion in diseases of the nervous system, in addition to writing 
a thesis on a subject approved by the examiners. All 
students (qualified or unqualified) who have attended at the 
hospital not less than 25 times are eligible. The necessary 
particulars as to attendances at clinics can be obtained from 
the secretary of the West-End Hospital for Nervous Diseases, 
73, Welbeck-street, London, W. The Savill Fund still 
remains open in the hands of the trustees and a Triennial 
Savill Lecture is to be instituted. 

Charing Cross Hospital.— The session of the 

hospital was opened on Tuesday, Oct. 2nd, when Dr. William 
Hunter (the Dean) stated that important changes had 
taken place in the school during the past year in pursuance 
of the policy of employing the laboratories of King’s College, 
London, for the preliminary medical studies. The needs of 
medical education in London, he considered, could only 
be met by concentration—the schools to utilise together 
the laboratories of the University for the purposes of 
various studies. The London schools continued to be 
responsible, in whole or in part, for the training of from 
70 to 75 per cent, of the total number of students in England. 
The cost of medical education had trebled and was still rising, 
while the number of students entering the profession was 
steadily falling. There was little doubt, he considered, 
that this decrease, which he particularly regretted to have 
taken place at the Cambridge University Medical School, 
reflected the uncertainty and instability created in the 
medical profession by recent legislation. Lady Mary 
Glyn distributed the prizes gained during the past year 
by the students of the school. The Bishop of Peter¬ 
borough, who presided, delivered a short address in which he 
congratulated all concerned in the w elfare of the school with 
a record of prosperity. He then made a special reference to 
the value of a shooting club, which was now affiliated to the 
Students’ Club Union, and concluded with the intimation 
that the National Insurance Act would have to be carefully 
thought out and amended. 

|jarlkmeiita:rjr Jntelligmc. 

NOTES ON CURRENT TOPICS. 

Parliament and Medical Benefits. 

Parliament has resumed its sittings after a holiday of two months. 
Acute political controversies are absorbing the attention of Members, 
but amongst the matters of importance on which ministerial announce* 
ments will be made at an early stage is one on the question of increased 
financial provision for medical benefits under the Insurance Act. Mr. 
Lion) Geobge last week stated his intention of submitting the 


subject to the consideration of his colleagues in the Cabinet, and of 
announcing their decision to the House of Commons in the course 
of next week. A rumour at Westminster states that the Cabinet 
has decided to increase the amount of the grant available for 
medical benefits by £1,000,000, and thereby to raise the capitation grant 
from 6s. to 7s. 6d. This statement is not sufficiently‘well authenticated 
to write of it with any assured degree of certainty, but it may be 
recorded as revealing the drift of Parliamentary anticipation.' The 
authoritative declaration of the C&binet’s decision will in all probability 
come from the lipe of the Chancellor of the Exchequer In the House of 
Commons. _ 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Monday, Oct. 7th. 

The Expenses of the Sleeping Sickness Commission. 

Sir J. D. Rees asked the Secretary of State for the Colonies whether 
the whole expenses of the Sleeping Sickness Commission had been or 
would be debited to Nyasaland ; and, if the answer were in the affirma¬ 
tive, whether ho would consider the advisability of spreading the cost 
over other administrations w*hich would share the benefits resulting 
from these researches.—Mr. L. Harcourt replied : The answer to the 
first part of the honourable Member’s question is in the affirmative. I 
see no sufficient ground for spreading the cost over other administra¬ 
tions which have incurred, and are incurring, expenditure in connexion 
with their own sleeping sickness problems. 

Sir J. D. Rkes: Will not these researches bo also beneficial to other 
administrations in Africa as well as Nyasdland ?—Mr. L. Habcoubt : 
I hope that all the researches which are being carried out In different 
parts of Africa will be for the benefit of the whole. 

Contributions under the Insurance Act. 

Mr. Charles Bathurst asked the Secretary to the Treasury bow 
many persons had now joined approved societies for the purposes of 
health insurance under the National Insurance Act; what proportion 
did these represent of the total number of employe*! contributors in the 
Kingdom; and how many of them were woraen.-Mr. Mastekmax 
said in reply: I have no exact figures additional to those I gave before 
the recess, which estimated that about ten and a half million members 
had then joined approved societies. Further information would require 
a circular to about 20,000 approved societies and branches, but when the 
first quarter’s cards are returned by the societies I shall hope to be 
able to give more exact numbers. 

Tuesday, Oct. 8th. 

The Milk BiU. 

Mr. Charles Bathurst asked the President of the Local Govern¬ 
ment Board whether he proposed this session to introduce the Milk and 
Dairies Bill, and if so when.—Mr. Burns answered: Other Govern¬ 
ment departments are concerned in the question involved, but I hope 
to Introduce the Bill very shortly. 

Mr. Bathurst : May I ask how the right honourable gentleman sees 
his way to press this Bill at this period of a very crowded session ?— 
Mr. Burns : The honourable gentleman should have considered that 
contingency before he pressed me to introduce the Bill. 

Wednesday, Oct. 9th. 

Sanatorium Benefit. 

Mr. Boyds asked the Secretary to the Treasury whether, under the 
provisions of the National Insurance Act, no sanatorium or other 
benefit was available for consumptives suffering from that disease 
at the date the Act came into operation; and whether such 
benefits were confined to persons actually employed at that 
date and attacked with the disease afterwards.—Mr. Marten man 
answered : Any insured person is entitled to sanatorium benefit if the 
Insurance Committee recommends the case for such benefit, whether 
he was suffering from tuberculosis before or after the Act came into 
operation ; but no person is entitled to become insured under the Act 
unless he is either employed within the meaning of Part I. of the Art 
or engaged in some regular occupation, and wholly or mainly de¬ 
pendent for his livelihood on the earnings derived by him from that 
occupation. 


BOOKS, ETC., RECEIVED. 

Allen, George, and Co., Limited, Buskin House, 44 and 45, Rsthbon* 
place, London, W. 

The Origin and Evolution of Primitive Man. Lecture given at the 
Royal Societies Club, St. James’s-street, February, 1912. By 
Albert Churchward, M.D., M.R.C.P., F.G.S., Ac., Author of 
“Origin and Antiquity of Freemasonry” and “Signs and 
Symbols of Primordial Man.” Price 5a. net. 

BhisxagratNA, K. L., Kaviraj, 10, Kasi Ghosh’s-lane, Calcutta. 

An English Translation of the Sushruta Samhita. Based on 
Original Sanskrit Text. Edited and published by Kaviraj Kunja 
Lai Bhlshagratna. With a Full and Comprehensive Introduction, 
Translation of Different Readings, Notes, Comparative Views, 
Index, Glossary, and Plates. In Three Volumes. Vol. I.: Sutras- 
thanam. Price per volume Rs.15, or £1 net; also a popular 
edition at Rs.10 per volume. WTiole set Rs.25, paid in advance. 

Clive, W. B., University Tutorial Press, Limited, High-street, 
New Oxford-street, Ixmdon, W.C. 

Science French Course. By C. W. Paget Moffatt, M.A. Lond., 
M.B., B.C. Camb., Author of “Science German Course." Price 
3s. 6 d. 

Constable and Co., Limited, London. 

Chemical Theory and Calculations. An Elementary Text-book. 
By Forsyth Janies Wilson, D.Sc. Edin., Ph.D. Leipzig, and Isidor 
M. Heilbron, Ph.D. Leipzig, F.I.C., A.R.T.C., Lecturers in 
Chemistry, the Royal Technical College, Glasgow. Price 2s. 6d. 
net. 

Hammond, W. A., The Brotherhood Publishing House, Holborn Hall, 
Clerkenwell-road, London, E.C. 

Fifty Doctors Against Alcohol. A Call to National Defence. 
Issued under the auspices of the Literature Committee of the 
National Brotherhood Council. Price 2s. Sd. 
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Mkthuien and Co., Limited, 36, Bssex-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

British Plant-Galls. A Classified Text-book of Cecidology. By 
B. iV . Swanton. Member of the British Mycological Society and 
of the Association of Economic Biologists; Curator of the Educa¬ 
tional Museum, Haslemere; Author of “Fungi, and How to 
Know Them.” With Introduction by Sir Jonathan Hutchinson, 
F.R.C.S., D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S., and 16 Coloured Plates by Mary 
K. Spittal. Price Is. 6 d. net. 

Modern Research in Organic Chemistry. By F. G. Pope, B.Sc. 
Lond., F.C.S. Price 7*. 6d. 

A Second Year Course of Organic Chemistry for Technical Insti¬ 
tutes. The Carbocyclic Compounds. By F. B. Thole, B.Sc. Lond., 
Fellow of the Chemical Society ; Lecturer in Organic Chemistry 
at the East Ham Technical College. Price 23. 6 d. 

Royal Statistical Society, 9, Adelphi-terrace, Strand, London, W.C. 

Infantile Mortality. Report of the Special Committee appointed 
toy the Council of the Royal Statistical Society to enquire into 
the Systems adopted in different Countries for the Registration 
of Births (including Stillbirths) and Deaths with reference to 
Infantile Mortality. Price Is. 

Smith, Elder, and Co., 15, Waterloo-place, London, S.W. 

Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Sir Sidney Lee. 
Second Supplement. Yol. II.: Faed-Muybridge. Price, in 

brown or blue cloth, If*, net; or in half-morooco, 20». net. 

Tracker, Spink, and Co., Calcutta and Simla. 

Mental Derangements in India, their Symptoms and Treatment. 
By A W. Overbeck-Wright, M.B.,0h.B„ Med. Psych. Cert., 
DJP.H., Captain, Indian Medical Service. Price 9#. net. 


^pintatts. 

Successful applicants for Vacancies, Secretaries of Public Institutions , 
ana others possessing information suitable for this column , are 
invited to forward to The Lancet Office, directed to the Sub- 
Editor , not later than 9 o'clock on the Thursday morning of each 
%eek> such information for gratuitous publication 


Ankles aria, H. N., F.R.C.S. Edin., has been appointed Honorary 
Obstetrician and Gynecologist to the Pars! General Hospital at 
Bombay. 

Carver, A. E., M.B., B.C. Cantab., Ac., has been appointed Tuber¬ 
culosis Officer to the Birmingham General Dispensary. 

Clark, Hilda, M.B., B.S. Lond., has been appointed Tuberculosis 
Officer to the County Borough of Portsmouth. 

Cumbkkbatch, E. P., M.B., B.Ch. Oxoii., M.R.C.P., has been appointed 
Medical Officer in Charge of the Electrical Department at St. Bar¬ 
tholomew’s Hospital. 

Elmslik, R. C., M.S. Lond., F.R.C.S. Eng., has been appointed Ortho¬ 
paedic Surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 

Fenwick, D. E., M.B., Ch.B., has been appointed House Physician at 
the Hampstead General and North-West London Hospital. 

Godson. Alfred Henry, M.B. Cantab., F.R.C.S. Eng., has been 
appointed Medical Referee under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, 1906, for County Court Circuit No. 5, to be attached more 
particularly to Oldham County Court. 

Grxxx, Edwin Collier, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. Lond., has been appointed 
Medioal Referee under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1906, for 
County Court Circuit No. 19, with a view to his being employed 1 
In ophthalmic cases arising in the Circuit. 

Hey, W. H., F.R.C.S. Eng., has been appointed Honorary Surgeon to 
the Ancoats Hospital, Manchester. 

Hill, Isabel, M.B., Ch.B. Edin., has been appointed Medical Officer 
for Women and Children at the Workhouse Infirmary, Darlington. 

Irwin, S. T., M.B., M.Ch. Belf., F.R.C.S. Edin., has been appointed 
Assistant Surgeon to the Children’s Department at the Ulster Hos¬ 
pital for Children and Women, and Assistant to the Professor of 
Surgery at the Queen’s University, Belfast. 

McKkrron, Robert Gordon, M.D. Aberd., has beeu appointed Regius 
Professor of Midwifery in the University of Aberdeen. 

Townrow, Vincent, M.B., B.S. Lond., F.R.C.S. Eng., has been 
appointed Honorary Assistant Surgeon to the Sheffield Royal 
Hospital. 

Walsh am, Hugh, M.D. Cantab., has been appointed Medical Officer in 
Charge of the X Ray Department at St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 

Wilson, J. B. Ferguson, M.B., B.S.Lond., F.R.C.S. Eng., has been 
appointed Honorary Assistant Surgeon to the Sheffield Royal 

Wilson Smith, W. A., M.D. Edin., has been appointed Certifying 
Surgeon under the Factory and Workshop Acts for the Long Sutton 
District of the county of Lincoln. 


fatalities. 


lor further information regarding eaoh vacancy reference should be 
made to the advertisement (see Index). 

Barnsley, Beckett Hospital and Dispensary.— Second House Sur¬ 
geon, unmarried. Salary £100 per annum, with apartments, board, 
and laundry. 

Bath Eye Infirmary.— Honorary Surgeon. 

Bath, Royal Mineral Water Hospital.— Resident Medical Officer. 
Salary £100 per annum, with lodging, board, and washing. 

Birkenhead Borough Hospital. Senior House Surgeon and 
Junior House Surgeon. Salary £100 and £80 per annum respec¬ 
tively, with board and laundry. 

Birmingham Corporation Fever Hospital.— Medical Superin¬ 
tendent. Salary £250 per annum, with board. 


Bolingbroke Hospital, Wandsworth Common, S.W.—Two House 
Surgeons for six months. Salary £75 per annum, with board, 
residence, and laundry. 

Bolton Infirmary and Dispensary.— Third House Surgeon. Salary 
£90 per annum, with apartments, board, and attendance. 

Bournemouth, Royal Victoria and West Hants Hospital.— 
House Surgeon for six months. Salary £80 per annum, with 
board, lodging, and laundry. 

Bradford Children’s Hospital.— House Surgeon. Salary £100 per 
annum. 

Bradford, Royal Eye and Ear Hospital.— House Surgeon. Salary 
£200 per annum. 

Bradford Royal Infirmary. —House Physician, unmarried. Salary 
£100 per annum, with board, residence, and washing. 

Brighton County Borough Education Committee.— Junior School 
Doctor. Salary £250 per annum. 

Bristol General Hospital.— First Physician, Second House Phy¬ 
sician, and Casualty House Surgeon, all for six months. Salary £80 
per annum, with board, residence, &c. 

Bristol Royal Hospital for Sick Children and Women.— Junior 
Resident Officer. Salary £80 per annum, with board, rooms, and 
attendance. 

Burton-on-Trent Infirmary.— House Surgeon. Salary £120 per 
annum, with rooms, board, coal, and light. 

Cardiff City Mental Hospital, Whitchurch, near Cardiff.—Second 
Assistant Medical Officer, unmarried. Salary £200 per annum. 

Cardiff Union Workhouse.— Assistant Medical Officer, unmarried. 
Salary £150 per annum, with rations, apartments, attendance, and 
washing. 

Colchester, Essex County Hospital.— House Surgeon. Salary £80 
per annum, with board, washing, and residence. 

Denbigh, Denbighshire Infirmary.— House Surgeon. Salary £100 
per annum, with board, residence, and washing. 

Dkvonport, Royal Albert Hospital.— House Surgeon, unmarried. 
Salary £50 first six months, £75 second six mouths, and at rate of 
£150 per annum during second year. Also Assistant House Surgeon, 
unmarried. Salary at rate of £50 per annum, with board, and 
laundry. 

Dudley, Guest Hospital.— Senior Resident Medical Officer. Salary 
£120 per annum, with board, residence, attendance, and washing. 
Also Assistant House Surgeon for six months. Salary £100 per 
annum, w r ith residence, board, and washing. 

Essex Education Committee.— School Medical Inspector. Salary 
£250 per annum. 

Glasgow University. —Examinershipe. 

Great Northern Central Hospital, Holloway-road, London, N.— 
Resident Medical Officer. Salary £120 per annum, with board, 
lodging, and laundry. 

Guildford, Royal Surrey County Hospital.— House Surgeon. 
Salary £75 per annum, with board, residence, and laundry. 

Hastings, East Sussex Hospital.— Assistant House Surgeon. Salary 
at rate of £70 per annum, with residence, board, and washing. 

Hereford County and City Asylum.— Assistant Medical Officer, 
unmarried. Salary £150 per annum, with board, lodging, mwi 
washing. 

Hong-Kong University. —Professor of Physiology. Salary not leas 
than £600 per annum, with free bachelor quarters. 

Hospital for Consumption and Diseases of the Chest, Broopton. 
—House Physician for six months. Salary 30 guineas. 

Hospital for Epilepsy and Paralysis and other Diseases or 
the Nervous System, Maida Vale, W.—Resident Medical Officer 
for six months. Salary at rate of £50 per annum, with board, 
lodging, and washing. 

Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond-street, London, W.C.— 
Assistant Casualty Medical Officer, unmarried, for six months. 
Salary £30, with board and residence. 

Hull Royal Infirmary. —Assistant House Surgeon for six months. 
Salary at rate of £60 per annum, with board and lodging. 

Leeds General Infirmary.— Resident Medical Officer at Ida and 
Robert Arthington Hospitals. Salary £60per annum, with board, 
residence, and laundry. Also Resident Obstetric Officer for six 
month*. Salary £50 per annum, with board, reefdenoe, and 
laundry. Also Three House Surgeons, without salary, but with 
board, residence, and laundry Also Assistant Clinical Pathologist. 
Salary £150 per annum. 

Leicester Royal Infirmary.— Second House Surgeon, Assistant 
House Surgeon, and Assistant House Physician, all for six months. 
Salary of former £120 and of two latter at rate of £80 per annum, 
with board, apartments, and washing. 

Liverpool, Township of Toxtkth Park Workhouse and 
Infirmary.— Assistant Resident Medical Officer. Salary £126 per 
annum, with board, washing, and apartments. 

London Hospital, Whitechapel, E.— Obstetric Physician. 

Macclesfield General Infirmary.— Junior House Surgeon. 8alary 
£80 per annum, with board and residence. 

Maidstone, Kent County Asylum.— Fourth Assistant Medical Officer, 
uhmarried. Salary £200 per annum, with quarters, attendance, 
washing, Ac. 

Manchester, Monsall Fever Hospital.— Third Medical Assistant. 
Salary £100 per annum, with board, lodging, and washing 

Manchester Royal Bye Hospital. —Junior House Surgeon. Salary 
£80 per annum, with residence, boar 1. and washing. 

Manchester, St. Mary’s Hospitals for Women and Children.— 
Two House Surgeons. Salary at rate of £50 per annum, with board 
and residence. 

Mansfield and Mansfield Woodhouse District Hospital.— Resi¬ 
dent House Surgeon, unmarried. Salary £120 per annum, with 
board, residence, and washing. 

Margate, Royal Sea Bathing Hospital for Surgical Tubercu¬ 
losis.— Resident Surgeon. Salary at rate of £100 per annum for 
first six months and £120 for last six months, with board, residence, 
and laundry. 

Merstham, Surrey County Asylum, Notheme. Third Assistant 
Medical Officer, unmarried. Salary £150 per annum, with board, 
lodging, and washing. 

Middlesbrough, North Riding Infirmary.— Assistant House Sur¬ 
geon. Salary £75 per annum, with board, residence, and washing. 

ITew Hospital for Wo wk> # Eustou-road.—Female Senior Assistant in 
Ophthalmic Department. Also Clinical Assistants. 
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Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Royal Victoria Infirmary. — Resident 
Medical Officer. Salaiy £200 per annum, with board and residence. 

Norwich, Norfolk and Norwich H ispital.— House Surgeon. Salary 
£80 per annum. Also Casualty^ Officer for six months. Salary 
£60 per annum. Each with board, lodging, and washing. Both 
unmarried. 

Nottingham General Hospital. —Assistant House Physician. Salary 
£100 per annum, with board, residence, and laundry. 

Oldham Royal Infirmary.— Third House Surgeon for six months. 
Salary at rate of £80 per annum, with residence, board, and 
laundry. 

Paddington Green Children’s Hospital, London, W. —House 
Physician and House Surgeon for six months. Salary in each case 
at rate of £52 10s. per annum, with board and residence. Also 
Honorary Surgeon to Out-patients. 

Paris, Hertford British Hospital.— Resident Medical Officer, un¬ 
married. Salary £100 per annum, with board, lodging, and 
laundry. 

Plymouth, South Devon and East Cornwall Hospital.— House 
Surgeon. Salary £100 per annum, with board, residence, and 
washing. 

Poplar (Borough of) Dispensary for the Prevention of Con-, 
sumption, Alexandra House, 135, Bow-road, E.—Tuberculosis 
Officer. Salary £500 per annum. 

Poplar Hospital for Accidents, Poplar. E.— Assistant House 
Surgeon for six months. Salary at rate of £80 per annum, with 
board and residence. 

Prestwich, County Asylum, Manchester.—Assistant Medical Officer, 
unmarried. Salary £150 per annum, increasing to £350, with board, 
apartments, and washing. 

Prestwick Union Infirmary, Charlestown-road, Blackley.—Second 
Assistant Medical Officer. Salary £100 per annum, with apart¬ 
ments, Ac. 

Prince of Wales’s General Hospital, Tottenham, N.— Senior House 
Physician. Salary £75 per annum. Senior House Surgeon. Salary 
£75 per annum. Junior House Physician. Salary £60 per annum. 
Jun ior House Surgeon. Salary £50 per annum. AH for six months, 
with residence, board, and laundry. 

ST. George’s Hospital, S.W.—Assistant Surgeon. 

Bt. Mary’s Hospital, London, W.— Junior Casualty House Surgeon 
for six months. Salary £100 per annum, with board and lodging. 

Bouthend-on-Sea, Borough of.— Assistant Medical Officer of Health 
and Assistant School Medical Officer. Salary £250 per annum. 

Stafford, Coton Hill Lunatic Hospital.— Assistant Medical Officer, 
unmarried. Salary £160 per annum, with residence, board, and 
laundry. 

Stamford Hill and Stoke Newington Dispensary.— Assistant 
Resident Medical Officer. Salary £100 per annum, with board and 
apartments. 

Stoke-on-Trent County Borough Education Committee. —School 
Medical Inspector (female). Salary £250 per annum. 

Tottenham Urban District Council.— Medical Officer of Health and 
School Medical Officer. Salary £600 per annum. 

Truro, Royal Cornwall Infirmary.— House Surgeon, unmarried. 
Salary £100 per annum, with rooms, board, and washing. 

Ventnor, Royal National Hospital for Consumption and Diseases 
of the Chest on the Separate Principle.— Assistant Resident 
Medical Officer, unmarried. Salary £100 per annum, with board, 
lodging, Ac. 

West London Hospital, Hammersmith-road, W. —Surgeon. 

Winsley Sanatorium for Consumptives, Winsiey, near Bath.— 
Resident Medical Officer, unmarried. Salary £300 per annum, with 
board and lodging. 

Worcester County and City Asylum, Powlck.—Junior Assistant 
Medical Officer, unmarried. Salary £160 per annum, with board, 
apartments, w'ashing, and attendance. 

York, Hospital for the Insane, Bootham Park.—Resident Medical 
Superintendent. ^ 

$ir% Ht arrives, attir $ta%. 

BIRTHS. 

Campbell. —On Oct. 8th, at The Copse, Larbert, Stirlingshire, the wife 
of Robert B. Campbell, M.D., M.R.C.P., of a son. 

Pothergill. —On Oct. 2nd, at Henaol, Chorley Wood, Herts, the wife 
{ntt Gell) of Dr. Claud F. Fothergill, of a daughter. 

Oooding. —On Oct. 3rd, at Ashton Lodge, South Norwood, Edith, the 
wife of Simonds Gooding, M.D., M.A. Cantab., of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Matthews—Taplin. —On Sept. 28th, at St. Mary’s, Wimbledon, Edgar 
William Matthews, M.B., to Dorothy, youngest daughter of Robert 
Tfeplln, of Wimbledon. 

Booke— Moore.— On Oct. 8th, at the Parish Church, Chipping Barnet, 
Alfred Basil Rooke, F.R.C.S., to Stella, youngest daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Edgar Richardson Moore, of Chipping Barnet. 

Watkins — Comber. —On Oct-. 3rd, at Shrewsbury, Bernard Vincent 
Watkins, M.B., Ac., of Whitchurch, Salop,youngest son of the late 
John Webb Watkins, M.D., of New'ton-le-Wlllows, to Maud Eleanor, 
elder daughter of Edward Comber, of Whitchurch. 

Whiteford -Kerr. —On Sept. 28th, at All Saints, Kensington Park, 
James Whiteford, M.D., to Helen Morrison Kerr, elder daughter of 
the late George Harper, Esq. 

DEATHS. 

Betts.— On Oct. 6th, Edward George Betts, M.R.C.S., of Cavendish 
square, W. 

Crowley.— On Oct. 5th, at “Lyndhurst,” Thames Ditton, Deputy 
Surgeon General T. J. Crowley, R.N. 

Bow.—On Oct. 8th, at his residence, Heath Bank, Blackheath-rise, S.E., 
after a few days’ illness, Frank Harrison Low, M.B., aged 58 years. 

NJf .—A fee of Be. is charged for the insertion of Notices of Births, 
Marriages, and Deaths, 


Sates, Sjjart Comments, nnir ^nsfoers 
to Correspondents. 

THE MEDICAL SOCIETY AND DR. LETTSOM. 

Few persons, even among those who know London fairly well, are 
aware that in Bolt-court off Fleet-street, midway between Fetter-lane 
and Farringdon-street, there still exists the house in which Dr. J. 
Coakley Lettsom lived and practised, and in which he settled the 
Medical Society of London in the year 1787. In Bolt-court, too, and 
contemporary with Lettsom, lived Samuel Johnson. His house was 
pulled down and on its site has been erected a .school of photo¬ 
engraving and lithography by the County Council. In a receutly 
published account of “ Fleet Street in Seven Centuries” Mr. Walter 
G. Bell writes 

Nothing of note is left of Bolt Court save No. 3. This picturesque 
eighteenth-century building is quite unspoilt. It waa the residence 
of Dr. John Coakley Lettsom, who in 1787 settled the Medical 
Society of London there. In 1790 he gave the house, which was his 
freehold, to the council; his other benefactions to the Society, of 
which he was a founder in 1773, and three times president, included 
funds and a library of books. The Society remained there until 
1850. and one of the treasured possessions at their present premises 
in Chandos-street, Cavendish-square, is a painting by Medley of a 
meeting of the council in Bolt Court, at which Dr. Lettsom, a tall 
spare figure, is presenting the title deeds. The canvas contains 
twenty-two portraits of medical men. 

It is interesting to recall that Medley was the maternal grand 
father of the late Sir Henry Thompson, eminent alike aa a painter 
and surgeon. Mr. Bell adds:— 

The Medical Society of London has enrolled liT its ranks all the 
distinguished physicians in the capital for upwards of a century, 
and honours the memory of its most illustrious founder by the 
Lettsomian Lectures delivered in its theatre. It still owns the old 
house in Bolt Court. Over the entrance is the Society's emblematic 
tablet, placed there by Lettsom himself. A ribbon bears the name. 
The central figure, standing in front of a pyramid, is the Isis of 
Sais, the revealer of the secrets of Nature, who presided over 
medicine ; having discovered the virtues of healing plants, she is 
said to have invented it. The Sphinx and the coiled serpent sn 
either side of her represent Eternity. Within the circle beneath 
is an inscription in worn Greek capitals which translated reads: 
'* I am whatever is, or has been, or will be, and no mortal has 
hitherto drawn aside my veil.* 

THB TREATMENT OF RINGWORM. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

g ra _Those of us who have spent a period of residence in a children’s 
hospital like myself, and who have had to treat ringworm, must feel 
how vexatious and trying is this external parasitical complaint. Mr. H. 
Aldersmith, I suppose the greatest living expert on the subject, must 
have tried every known remedy, from acetic acid rubbed into the scalp 
down to the many other remedies that have been extolled and found 
wanting for the last three or more decades where especially the scalp 
has become generally affected. Dr. F. Taylor’s work on Medicine 
recommends the remedy of X rays—“ Sabouraud’s pastilles.- As 
each case wants to be treated on its own merits, may I, however, 
suggest a method of treating early isolated patches of ringworm. 
When I waa learning children’s diseases in a residential children’s 
hospital I used to singe the partly shortened hair affected with lice. 
Of course, it was a radical cure, and especially fatal to “nits.' 
But I extended the use of the “taper” to ringworm, and I found It 
very effective. Only too recently I have applied the barber’s taper to 
the head of my gardener’s child, who was becoming fractious after six 
weeks’absence from school. The result was quite satisfactory in three 
weeks. This sterilising method with an application of tincture of 
iodine should cure the majority of cases of ringworm in the early 
period. It is very simple and, not least, saving of time and money 
where the X rays are not to be had. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Alton, Hants, Oct. 5th, 1912. John Fbedk. Briscoe. 

BECHUAN ALAND. 

Mr Barry May, Government Secretary, in a report on the Bechuana- 
land Protectorate for the year 1911-12, writes :-The year witnessed 
no event of any special interest or importance. The inadequacy of 
the rainfall, calamitous as it was, possessed this advantage—that it 
caused a marked decrease of malarial fever, which was very much 
less prevalent than in normal seasons. There was no epidemic of 
serious infectious or contagious disease, and the health of the people 
generally was, perhaps, better than usual. The Bechuanas are not* 
however, a race of much physical strength and vigour, and although 
they live in a climate which, except for the occurrence of malaria of 
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a mild type, is healthy and appears to be eminently suited to them 
and enjoy advantages in the way of ample space, sufficiency of food, 
and absence of anything approaching unhealthy or laborious toil, 
they have not increased in the way a more virile race would have 
done under similar conditions. I do not fancy that they are destined 
to occupy the position of an important factor in the native question 
of South Africa. During the year the Protectorate service suffered a 
severe loss in the death of Dr. W. A. Rutherford. He joined as a 
police surgeon in the year 1901, and a few years later, when the police 
force was reorganised, established himself in private practice in 
Mafeking, while continuing to fill tho position of medical officer 
to this Administration for an annual allowance. He associated 
himself very closely with the Protectorate service, taking the warmest 
interest in the welfare of its members, for whose individual physical 
well-being he evidently accepted a personal responsibility which was 
hAsed on friendship rather than on his strict obligation to the 
Administration. 

A REPUTED CANCER “CURE.” 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sib,—I am desirous of entering into correspondence with medical 
men who have cases of cancer under their care, with a view to sub¬ 
mitting to them certain statements as to a reputed cancer “cure” 
which I think it worth while 1>o try in order to establish its value or 
otherwise. This is a drug which has never been used in this country, 
but 1 have some evidence that it has been of real benefit in South 
Africa. The cases should be early ones, and may be of internal or 
external growth. No monetary consideration is asked or wished. The 
preparation mentioned by me is not a proprietary or patent article. I 
wish to test its value and record results, and my letter is only intended 
to ask practitioners to help me to collect cases. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Bernard F. Hartzhornb, M.R.C.S. Eng., Ac. 
39, Loudoun-road, N.W., Sept. 27th, 1.12* 

A CURIOUS CARD. 

A medical correspondent, with the pseudonym “ Resenter,” sends na a 
card which he has received by post. The legend on the front of the 
card (omitting the name and address) runs as follows :— 


contamination. The average composition of the water is chemically 
very satisfactory, chlorine averaging 2’90 (stated in parts per 100,000), 
nitrogen as free ammonia 0*0002, as albuminoid ammonia 0*0107, and 
oxygen absorbed 0'0985. These figures all show improvement on 
those for the previous year. Wo do not find any notice of bacterio¬ 
logical examination of the various sources of supply. The sewage 
disposal works were in fairly satisfactory operation on the whole, 
except at the Folly fcoint installation, where the filter beds appear to 
have reached the limit of their usefulness and a new artificial filter 
to be required. Trickling filters are being established for the North 
Sydney sewage. Observations on the relative purifying powers of 
this form as compared with those of filter beds under the climatic 
conditions of Sydney would be valuable. 

LOW’S HANDBOOK TO THE CHARITIES OF LONDON. 

Cheapness and conciseness characterise “ Low’s Handbook to the 
Charities of London,” which dates its first issue from 1836, and is 
now therefore in the seventy-seventh year of its publication 
(London : Charles H. Sell. Pp. 250. Price Is.) Information with 
regard to the objects, date of formation, office, income, expenditure, 
invested funds, names of bankers and treasurers, and so forth, of over 
1200 charities arranged in alphabetical order is given, while reference 
is facilitated by a classified table of contents. The preface this year 
deals with the problem of the waifs and strays of our great cifciee. 

A SUGGESTION. 

A writer in the Caledonian Medical Journal tells the story of an 
irate miner with whom he had a difference of opinion as to how much 
medical attendance should be bestowed for threepence a week. 
“ There was only ae doctor I ever kent,” quoth the miner, “ that was 
a proper doctor. And he used to gang doon the rows ilka day crying 
‘Doctor, doctor,' just like the man wi' the milk-cairt. Ony body 
needin’ him julst cried him in.” The writer agreed that this was 
indeed a rara avis in terris, and bemoaned his rarity. “ Ay,” said hi g 
opponent sadly, “ but ye see he had wrocht in the pit afore he took to 
doctrin.” A hint for the Chancellor of the Exchequer, concludes the 
paragraph, whence to recruit a willing (and suitable) medical corps. 

-♦ ■ — 


A-B-, 

M.N.L.P.E., I.I.P.D., M.B.C.P.E., A.M.C.S.S., M.I.H. 


Physical Culture Expert and Masseur. 


The Curative Institute, 

High Street, X- 

-On the back of the card is the information that school children’s 
ailments and deformities are treated at the institute or in their own 
homes, and the schedule which follows includes spinal curvature, 
chorea, lordosis, weak heart, and paralysis. Consultations are free. 
Our correspondent is curious to know w hat the letters following the 
name mean, and so are we. He adds that he considers it an insult to 
send such trash to a medical man. and again we agree, though the 
insult to the medical man is as nothing to the injury which this kind 
of chicanery may do to the public. Unqualified practitioners often 
nse strange groups of letters after their names in order to suggest to 
the Ignorant that they possess recognised diplomas or degrees, but 
we have never seen such profusion before. After several attempts at 
interpretation (upside down, backwards, and through the looklng- 
gl*») we have failed to solve the mystery of these initials, and we 
pass them on to our readers as a seasonable evening game for the 
home circle. 

RECURRENT HEADACHE. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

8ir, —In answer to “ Cantab.'s ” query, 1 should strongly advise a 
complete fast—say, a short one of a fortnight, followed by my 
two-meals-a-day plan, and those meals practically purin-free. I venture 
to say the result would be striking. If the patient cannot be induced 
to undergo this, then I would suggest hypnosis. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Oct. 8th, 1912. J. Stenson Hooker. 

SYDNEY WATER-SUPPLY AND SEWERAGE. 

Among the capital cities of Greater Britain, Sydney stands high in 
regard to those essential accompaniments of civilised existence—a 
pure water-supply and effective sewage removal. Its population In 
1911 was estimated at 696,185, and during the year a great develop¬ 
ment of building operations took place, no less than 5712 new 
premises having been connected with the public water-supply. The 
•catchment ’area, of 354 square miles, affords an ample quantity of 
water for tho needs of the city and suburbs. As before noted, some 
liability to contamination exists owing to the visits of tourists and 
excursionists to one or two places of picturesque interest within this 
area. Aljout 400 people were noted as present at Christmas time, and 
again at the New Year, bringing with them, or leaving behind, 
various undesirable samples of organic matter, alimentary or excre- 
znental. The natural Increase of rabbits in the area was kept under 
by rabbit shooters, who, however, themselves add somewhat to its 


Perplexed.—What was called in our article “decorative surgery’* 
requires, in our opinion, no specialism. It is a legitimate develop¬ 
ment either of the work of dermatology or of plastic surgery, and 
could well be represented both In the wards and in the out-patient 
departments of our hospitals. The best way in which a practitioner 
can become known to his colleagues, and indirectly to the public, as 
successfully specialising in any condition is to read a paper or papers* 
show cases at one of the medical societies, and learn from the criticism 
of them. 

Scotland. —Our correspondent’s letter Is not suitable for publication. 
She should consult her medical attendant. 

Erratum. —In the obituary notice of Dr. Walter Ball in The Lancet 
of Sept. 28th, tho date of his death should have been Sept. 13th, 

- Instead of August 13th. 

Communications not noticed in our present issue will receive attention 
in our next. - 


A DIARY OF CONGRESSES. 

We shall publish this diary from time to time that our readers may 
have under their hands the dates of the approaching scientific Con¬ 
gresses. It is unnecessary to issue the lists of all these functions 
week by week, and we propose to make only such gatherings as will 
occur In the immediate future the subject of regular announcement. 
The following Congresses, Conferences, and Exhibitions are announced 


for October 

May to October (London, Bari’s Court).—Shakespeare’s England. 

Oct. 8th-22nd (Rome).— International Congress on the History 
of Art. , . A 

„ 9th-12th (New York).— Electrical Exposition and Automobile 
Show. . . . 

tf 10th-12th (Paris).— Sixteenth Session of the French Associa¬ 
tion of Urology. 

10th-13th (Meran).—Seventh Austrian Congressof Balneologists. 

13th-16th (Paris).— Thirteenth French Congress of Medicine. 
m 17th-23rd (Paris).— First International Congress of Comparative 
Pathology. _ , . 

24th-27th (Rome).— Fourth International Congress of Physical 
Education. . „ _ 

.. 29th-Nov. 2nd (London, Royal Horticultural Hall).-Twenty- 
third Universal Cookery and Food Exhibition. 

1 ^Easter week) (Berlin).— Fourth International Congress for Physio¬ 
therapy. 

April 26th (Ghent) (opens).— International Exhibition. 

Aug. ©th-12th.— (London).—Seventeenth International Congress of 
Medicine. 

Sept. 2nd-6th (Groningen).— International Physiological Congress. 
„ 22nd-28th (Milan).—Fourteenth International Anti-alcoholic 

Congress. 
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UJebkal Jiarj for % ensuing $$eeh. 

SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF MEDICINE, 1, Wlmpole^Btreet, W. 

Tuesday. 

Therapeutical and Pharmacological Section (Hon. Secre¬ 
taries : H. H. Dale, W. Langdon Brown): at 4.30 p.m. 

Introductory Address by the President, Professor W. E. Dixon, 
F.li.S. 

Pathological Section (Hon. Secretaries—H. R. Dean, Gordon 
W. Goodhart): at 8.30 p.m. 

Papers: 

Mr. Rupert Farrant: Thyroid Action and Reaction. 

Dr. A. E. Boycott: The Permeability of the Vessel* In Expert* 
mental Nephritis. 

Mr. S. G. Shattook : The Microscopic Structure of Urate Calculi. 

Thursday. 

Dermatological Section (Hon. Secretaries—Wilfrid Fox, 
J. M. H. MacLeod): at 5 p.m. 

Cases: 

Dr. Walsh: Two Cases Illustrating the Relation of Heart 
Disease to Skin Lesions. 

Mr. McDonagh: (1) Case of Framboesioid Syphilide of the 
Palms; (2) A Phase of the Syphilitic Organism as seen in 
Sections. 

Friday. 

Otological Section (Hon. Secretaries—H. J. Darts, G. J. 
Jenkins): at 5 p.m. 

Dr. Dundas Grant: Presidential Address—Otological Discus' 
sions : Matter and Method. 

Cases and Specimens : 

Mr. R. Lake: (1) Aberrant Internal Carotid Arteries in a 
Woman ; (2) Notes and Specimens of a Case of Right Cerebral 
Abscess with Left Otitis Media Suppuration. 

Mr. Arthur Cheatle : Specimens of Botn Temporal Bones from 
120 Individuals, with lantern slides of Asymmetry. 

Dr. Dan McKenzie: Case of Lateral Sinus Thrombosis with 
Serous Meningitis; Recovery. 

Cases, Ac., will be shown by Dr. W. Milligan, Mr. Macleod 
Yearsley, and others. 

Electro- therapeutical Section (Hon. Secretaries—Cecil 
R. C. Lyster, G. Allpress Simmons): at 8.30 p.m. 

Introductory Address by the President, Dr. B. Morton. 


MEDICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON, II, Chaados-sbreet, Cavendish 
square, W. 

Monday.— 8 pjf., General Meeting. 8.30 p.m.. The In-coming 
President (Sir W. Watson Cheyne, Bart., C.BA: Introductory 
Address.—PaperDr. P. J. Poynton and Mr. H. C. G. Pedler: 
A Case of Anaemia of the Pernicious Type with Acholuric 
Jaundice. 

LONDON DERMATOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 1st. John’s Hospital, 48, 
Leiceater-square, W.C. 

Tuesday.— 4.30 p.m., The President (Dr. M. Dockrell) : Introductory 
Remarks.—Cases sent for Consultation.—Demonstration of 
Pathological Specimens.—Cases will be shewn by Dr. Dockrell, 
Dr. Bunch, Dr. Sibley, Dr. Griffith, and other Fellows. 
6.15 p.m., Dr. W. K. Sibley: Demonstration on Cases of the 
Application of the Ethcrial Solution of Carbonic Acid Snow. 

CHEL3EA CLINICAL SOCIETY, Club Rooms of the Medical School. 
St. George’s Hospital. S.W. 

Tuesday.-8.30 p.m.. The President (Dr. C. Boyd): Ionic Medica¬ 
tion. (Opening Address.) 

ROYAL MICROSCOPICAL SOCIETY, King’s College, Strand, W.C. 

Wednesday.—8 p.m. to 11 p.*., Conversazione. 

CHILD STUDY SOCIETY, LONDON, Royal Sanitary Institute, 90, 
Buckingham Palace-road, S.W. 

Thursday—7.30 p.m.. Dr. T. P. Nunn: Psychological Development 
of the School Subjects. 

SOCIETY OF TROPICAL MEDICINE AND HYGIENE, 11, Chandos- 
street, Cavendish-square, W. 

Friday. — 8.30 p.m., Report Resignation by Dr. W. Carnegie Brown 
of his Post as Joint Secretary of the Society, and move a 
Resolution thereon.—The President (Sir William Leishman): 
The Etiology of Blackwater Fever (followed by a Discussion). 


LECTURES, ADDRESSES, DEMONSTRATIONS, Ac. 

ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS OF ENGLAND, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, W.C. 

Friday. — 5 p.m., Prof. Keith : Demonstration on Specimens Recently 
Added to the Collection of the College Museum—(1) Skeloton 
of a Boy who suffered from the Disease described by Mr. H. 
Gilford under the Name of Progeria; (2) Skeleton of a Child the 
Subject of Infantilism ; and (3) Other Specimens of Surgical 
Interest exhibiting Defective Growth. (Museum Demonstration.) 

MEDICAL GRADUATES’ COLLEGE AND POLYCLINIC, 22, 
Chenies-street, W.C. 

Monday. —4 p.m., Dr. J. L. Bunch : Clinique (Skin). 5.15 p.m.. 
Lecture :—Dr. R. Jones: Epilepsy in Relation to Insanity. 

Tuesday.— 4 p.m., Dr. H. Campbell: Clinique (Medical). 5.15 p.m., 
Lecture :—Dr. S. A. K. Wilson: The Pathogeny of Involuntary 
Movements. 


Wednesday.— 4 p.m., Mr. P. Turner: Clinique (Surgical). 6.16 p.m.. 
Lecture:—Dr. J. D. Grant: Remarks on the Treatment of Aural 
Vertigo. 

Thursday. —4 p.m., Mr. R. Russell: Clinique (Surgical). 5.16 p.m., 
Lecture:—Dr. N. Pitt: On the Treatment of the Various Con¬ 
ditions which give rise to G£dema. 

Friday. —4 p.m., Mr. H. Barwell: Clinique (Ear, Nose, and Throat). 

POST-GRADUATE COLLEGE, West London Hospital, Hammersmith- 
road. W. 

Monday.— 10 A.M., Dr. SImson: Diseases of Women. 11 A.M., 
Mr. Addison: Demonstration of Minor Operations 12 noon. 
Dr. Bernstein : Pathological Demonstration. 2 p.m., Medical and 
Surgical Clinics. X Rays. Operations. 2.30 p.m., Mr. Dunn: 
Diseases of the Eye. 5 p.m.. Opening Address :—Dr. S. Taylor: 
Medical Education—Then and Now. 

Tuesday.— 10 a.m., Dr. Robinson: Gynaecological Operations. 

10.30 a.m., Mr. T. Gray: Demonstration of Fractures, Ac. 

11.30 a.m., Surgical Registrar: Demonstration of Cases in Wards. 

2 p.m., Medical and Surgical Clinics. X Rays. Opera¬ 
tions. Dr. Davis: Diseases of the Throat, Nose, and Bar. 

2.30 p.m., Dr. Abraham : Diseases of the Skin 5 p.m., Lecture:— 
Dr. Bernstein: Clinical Pathology. 

Wednesday.— 10 a.m. , Dr. Saunders: Diseases of Children. Dr. 
Davis: Operations on the Throat, Nose, and Ear. 10.30 A.M., 
Medical Registrar: Demonstration of Cases in Wards. 2 P.M., 
Medical and Surgical Clinics. X Rays. Operations. Mr. B. 
Harman : Diseases of the Eye. Dr. Simson : Diseases of Women. 
5p.m., Lecture: Dr. Beddard : Practical Medicine. 

Thursday. —Annual Meeting of Ladies’ Association. (College 
closed.) 

Fbiday. —10 a.m., Dr. Robinson: Gynaecological Operations. 
10.30 A.M., Lecture Dr. Owen: Practical Medicine. 12.15 p.m.. 

Lecture:—Dr. Bernstein: Clinical Pathology. 2 p.m.. Medical 
and Surgical Clinics. X Rays. Operations. Dr. Davis: 
Diseases of the Throat, Nose, and Ear. 2.30 p.m.. Dr. Abrahsin: 
Diseases of the Skin. 5 p.m., lecture:—Dr. Abraham : Cases of 
Skin Disease. 

Saturday.— 10 a.m.. Dr. Saunders: Diseases of Children. Dr. Darts * 
Operations of the Throat, Nose, and Ear. Mr. B. Harman: 
Diseases of the Eye. 10.30 A.M., Surgical Registrar: Demonstra¬ 
tion of Cases in Wards. 2 p.m., Medical and Surgical Clinics. 
X Rays. Operations.* 

LONDON SCHOOL OF CLINICAL MEDICINE, Dreadnought 
Hospital, Greenwich. 

Monday. —Out-patient Demonstrations 10 a.m. Dr. G. Holmes: 
Medical. Mr. H. Curtis: Surgical. 12 noon, Mr. G. N. Biggs: 
Throat, Nose, and Ear.-2.15 p.m., Mr. W. Turner: Surgery, 

3 p.m., Mr. W. Turner: Operations. 3.15 p.m.. Sir Dyce 
Duckworth: Medicine. 4.15 p.m., Mr. R. Lake: Ear and-Throat. 

Tuesday. —Out-patient Demonstrations:—10 a.m., Dr. C. Singer: 
Medical. Mr. A. J. Walton: Surgical. 12 noon, Dr. H. 

MacCorraac: Skin.-2 p.m., Mr. L. McGavin» Operations. 

1 2.15 p.m., Mr. R. Carling: Surgery. 3.15 P.M., Dr. G. Rankin: 

Medicine. 4.15 p.m., Sir M. Morris: Skin Clinique (alternate 
Tuesdays). 

Wednesday.— Out-patient Demonstrations: 10 a.m., Dr. F. Lang- 
mead: Medical. Mr. P. Cole: Surgical. 11 A..M., Mr. R* S. 

Bickerton: Eye.-2 p.m., Mr. L. V. Cargill or Mr. Choyce: 

Operations. 2.15 p.m., Dr. F. Taylor: Medicine. 3.15 P.M., 
Mr. Cargill: Bye Clinique. 4.30 p.m., Mr. C. C. Choyce 
Surgery. 

Thursday.— Out-patient Demonstrations:—10 a.m.. Dr. G. Holmes: 
Medical. Mr. H. Curtis: Surgical. 12 noon, Mr. G. N. Biggs: 

Throat, Nose, and Ear.-2 p.m., Mr. R. Carling or MrTw 

Turner: Operations. Dr. A. Davies: Pathological Demonstra¬ 
tion. 3.15 p.m.. Dr. R. Wells: Medicine. 

Friday.— Out-patient Demonstrations;—10 A.M., Dr. C. Singer: 
Medical. Mr. A. J. Walton: Surgical. 12 noon. Dr. H. 

MaoCormac : Skin.-2 p.m., Mr. L. McGavin: Operations. 

2.15 p.m., Sir John Rose Bradford ; Medicine. 3.15 p.m., Mr. 
L. McGavin: Surgery. 

Saturday.— Out-patient Demonstrations: 10 A.M., Dr. F. Langmead: 
Medical. Mr. P. Cole : Surgical. 11 a.m. , Mr. R. B. Bickerton: 
Bye.-10 a.m.. Dr. W. Steuart: Radiography. 

NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC, 
Queen-square, Bloomsbury, W.C. 

Tuesday. —3.30 p.m.. Clinical Lecture:—Dr. F. Batten: Diagnosis 
and Treatment of Acute Poliomyelitis. 

Friday.— 3.30 p.m., Clinical Lecture:—Dr. A. Turner: Epilepsy. 

HOSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES OF THE CHEST, 
B romp ton, S.W. 

Wednesday.— 4.30 p.m.. Dr. Habershon: Demonstration of Cases. 

LISTER INSTITUTE OF PREVENTIVE MEDICINE, Chelsea 
Gardens, Chelsea Bridge-road, S.W. 

Friday.— 4 p.m.. Lecture :—Dr. Bacot: Binomics of Fleas, Human, 
Rat, and Dog Species, with an Account of Laboratory Methods 
of Treatment and Rearing Fleas for Experimental Purposes. 

ROYAL HOSPITAL FOR DISEASES OF THE CHEST, City-, 
road, E.C. 

Thursday.— 5 p.m. , Prof. Dr. Nietner of Berlin (General Secretary 
of the German Central Committee for the Prevention of Tuber¬ 
culosis) : The Modem Combat against Tuberculosis amongst 
Children. (Inaugural Lecture of a Three Lonths’ Course on 
Pulmonary Tuberculosis.) 

ST. JOHN’S HOSPITAL FOR DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 49, Lcfeestet- 
squarc, W.C. 

Tuesday.—6 p.m., Dr. W. K. Sibley : Seborrbcea and Psoriasis. 
Thursday.— € p.m.. Dr. M. Dockrell: Erythema, its Varieties, 
Symptoms, and Treatment. 

QUEEN’S HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN, Board Room of the Hospital, 
Hackney-road, N.K. 

Monday.— 4 p.m.. Demonstration of Cases.—Dr. R. A. Chisholm 
Thursday.— Clinical Demonstration: Mr. J. H. L’miiiolly : Ear, 
Nose, and Throat Cases. 
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ROYAL DENTAL HOSPITAL OP LONDON SCHOOL OF DENTAL 
SURGERY. 

T0kSday.—6 p.m., Mr. W. W. James : Lines of Demarcation between 
Retention and Extraction of Teeth in an Unclean Mouth. 

ANCOATS HOSPITAL, Manchester. 

Thujisdiy. —4.15 Mr. J. Morlev: Perforating Ulcers of the 

Stomach and Duodenum. (Post-Graduate Clinic.) 

MANCHESTER ROYAL INFIRMARY. 

Tuesday. —4.30 p.m., Dr. E. S. Reynolds : Myasthenia Gravis, with 
Demonstration of a Case. (Post-Graduate Clinic.) 

ItoiT.—4.30 p.m., Mr. Thorburn: Surgical Cases. (Post-Graduate 
Clinic.) 


Letters, whether intended for insertion or for private informal 
tion , must be authenticated by the names and addresses of 
their writers—not necessarily for publication. 

We cannot prescribe or recommend practitioners. 

Local papers containi ng reports or news paragraphs should be 
marked and addressed “ To the Sub-Editor. ” 

Letters relating to the publication, sale, and advertising 
departments of The Lancet should be addressed “ To the 
Manager .” 

We cannot undertake to return MSS. not used. 


OPERATIONS. 

METROPOLITAN HOSPITALS. 

MONDAY (14th). —London (2 p.m.), St. Bartholomew's (1.30 p.m.), St, 
Thomas's (3.30 p.m.), St. George’s (2 p.m.), St. Mary’s (2.30 p.m.), 
Middlesex (1.30 p.m.), Westminster (2 p.m.), Chelsea (2 p.m.) 
Samaritan (Gynaecological, by Physicians, 2 p.m.), Soho-square 
(2 p.m.), Gt. Northern Central (2.30 p.m.), West London (2.30 p.m.), 
London Throat (9.30 a.m.), Royal Free (2 p.m.), Guy’s (1.30 p.m.), 
Children, Gt. Ormond-street (9 a.m.), St. Mark’s (2.30 p.m.), Central 
L ondon Throat and Ear (Minor, 9 a.m.. Major, 2 p.m.). 

TUB8DAY (15th).— London (2 p.m.), St. Bartholomew’s (1.30 p.m.), St, 
Thomas’s (3.30 p.m.), Gi^’s (1.30 p.m.), Middlesex (1.30 p.m.), West¬ 
minster (2 p.m.), West London (2.30 p.m.), University College 
8 *•“•>■, St. George’s (1 p.m.), St. Mary’s (1 p.m.), St. MarkS 
(2.30 p.m.), Cancer (2 p.m.). Metropolitan (2.30 p.m.), London Throat 
(9*30 A.M.), Samaritan (9.30 a.m. and 2.30 p.m.). Throat, Golden- 

S juare (9.30 a.m.), Soho-square (2 p.m.), Chelsea (2 P.M.), Children, 
t. Ormond-street (9 a.m. and 2 p.m.), Tottenham (2.30 p.m.), 
Central London Throat and Ear (Minor, 9 a.m., Major, 2 p.m.), 
Royal National Orthopaedic-(9.30 a.m. and 4 p.m.). 

WEDNESDAY (16th). —St. Bartholomew’s (1.30 p.m.), University College 
( 2 p-M.). Royal Free (2 p.m.), Middlesex (1.30 P.M.), Charing Cross 
(3 p.m.), St. Thomas’s (2 p.m.), London (2 p.m.). King’s College 
(2 p.m.), St. George’s (Ophthalmic, 1 p.m.), St. Mary’s (2 p.m?), 
St. Peter’s (2 p.m.), Samaritan (9.30 a.m. and 2.30 p.m.), Gt. Northern 
Central (2.30 p.m.), Westminster (2 p.m.), Metropolitan (2.30 p.m.), 
London Throat (9.30 a.m.). Cancer (2 p.m.), Throat, Golden-square 
(9.30 a.m.), Guy’s (1.30 p.m.), Royal Ear (2 p.m.). Children, Gt. 
Ormond-street (9.30 a.m., Dental, 2 p.m.), Tottenham (Ophthalmic, 
2.30 P.M.), West London (2.30 p.m.), Central London Throat and 
Ba r (Minor. J9 a.m.. Major, 2 p.m.). 

THURSDAY (17th).— St. Bartholomew’s (1.30 p.m.), St. Tho mas 


v*- w r ® r.M.;, oouu-equare p.m.;, xvortn-West 

London (2 p.m.), Gt. Northern Central (Gynaecological, 2.30 p.m ), 
Metropolitan <2.30 p.m.), London Throat (9.30 a.m.), Samaritan 
(9-30 a.m. and 2.30 p.m.). Throat, Golden-aqaare (9.30 a.m.), Guy’i 
G.30 P.M.), Royal National Orthopaedic (9 a.m. and 3.30 P.M.), Royal 
Bar (2 p.m.), Children, Gt. Ormond-street (9 a.m. and 2 p.m, 
Aural and Ophthalmic), Tottenham (Gynaecological, 2.30 p.m.). West 
London (2.30 P.M.), Central London Throat and Ear (Minor, 9 a.m., 
Major, 2 p.m.). 

TODAY (18th).— London (2 p.m.), St. Bartholomew’s (1.30 p.m.), St- 
Thomas’s (3.30 p.m.), Guy’s (1.30 p.m.), Middlesex (1.30p.m.), Charing 
Cross (3p.m.), St. George's (1 p.m.), King’s College (2 P.M.), St. Mary’s 
C2p.m.), Ophthalmic flO a.m.). Cancer (2 p.m.), Chelsea (2 p.m.) Gt. 
Northern Central (2.30 p.m.), West London (2.30 p.m.), London 
Throat (9.30 A.M.), Samaritan (9.30 A.M. and 2.30 p.m.), Throat, 
Golden-square (9.30 A.M.), Royal National Orthopajdic (3.30 p.m.), 
Soho-square (2 p.m.), Children, Gt. Ormond-street (9 a.m and 
2 p.m.), Tottenham (2.30 p.m.), St. Peter's (2 p.m.), Central London 
Thro at and Ear (Minor, 9 a.m.. Major, 2 p.m.). 

SATURDAY (19th).— Royal Free (9 a.m.), London (2 p.m.), Middlesex 
fL30 p.m.), St. Thomas’s (2 p.m.), University College (9.15 A.M.). 
Charing Cross (2 p.m.), St. George’s (1 p.m.), St. Mary’s (10 aj*.). 
Throat, Golden-square (9.30 a.m.), Guy's (1.30 p.m.), Children, Gt. 
Ormond-street (9.30 a.m.). West London (2.30 p.m.). 

At the Royal Bye (2 p.m.), the Royal London Ophthalmic (10 a xQ 
the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic (1.30 p.m)., and the Central London 
Ophthalmic (2 p.m.) Hospitals operations are performed daily. At the 
Western Ophthalmic Hospital operations are performed on Monday. 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday at 3 P.M., and on Wednesday and 
Saturday at 11 a.m. 


MANAGER’S NOTICES. 

TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Will Subscribers please note that only those subscriptions 
which are sent direct to the Proprietors of The Lancet at 
their Offices, 423, Strand, London, W.C., are dealt with by 
them ? Subscriptions paid to London or to local newsagents 
(with none of whom have the Proprietors any connexion what¬ 
ever) do not reach The Lancet Offices, and consequently 
inquiries concerning missing copies, &c., should be sent to 
the Agent to whom the subscription is paid, and not to 
The Lancet Offices. 

Subscribers, by sending their subscriptions direct to 
The Lancet Offices, will ensure regularity in the despatch 
of their Journals and an earlier delivery than the majority of 
Agents are able to effect. 

The Colonial and Foreign Edition (printed on thin 
paper) is published in time to catch the weekly Friday mails 
to all parts of the world. 

The rates of subscriptions, post free from The Lancet 
Offices, have been reduced, and axe now as follows :— 


For the United Kingdom. 

One Year .£1 1 0 

Six Months. 0 12 6 

Three Months . 0 6 6 


To the Colonies and Abroad. 

One Year .£1 6 0 

Six Months. ... 0 14 0 

Three Months . 0 7 0 


(The rate for the United Kingdom will apply also to 
Medical Subordinates in India whose rates of pay, including 
allowances, is less than Ks.50 per month.) 

Subscriptions (which may commence at any time) are 
payable in advance. Cheques and Post Office Orders (crossed 
“London County arid Westminster Bank, Covent Garden 
Branch”) should be made payable to the Manager, 
Mr. Charles Good, The Lancet Offices, 423, Strand, 
London, W.C. « 


TO COLONIAL AND FOREIGN SUBSCRIBERS. 

Subscribers abroad are particularly requested 

TO NOTE THE RATES OF SUBSCRIPTIONS GIVEN ABOVE. 

The Manager will be pleased to forward copies direct from 
the Offices to places abroad at the above rates, whatever be 
the weight of any of the copies so supplied. 


Sole Agents for America— Messrs. William Wood 
and Co., 51, Fifth Avenue, New York, U.S.A. 


METEOROLOGICAL READING 8. 

(Taken daily at #49 a.m. by Steward's Instruments.) 

The Lancet Office, Oofc 9th, 1912. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

It is most important that communications relating to the 
Editorial business of The Lancet should be addressed 
exclusively “To the Editor,” and not in any case to any 
gentleman who may be supposed to be connected with the 
Editorial staff. It is urgently necessary that attention should 
be given to this notice. ■ 


It is especially requested that early intelligence of local events 
having a medical interest, or which it is desirable to bring 
under the notice of the profession, may be sent direct to 
this office. 

Lectures, original articles, and reports should be written on 
one side of the paper duly, and when accompanied 

BY BLOCKS IT IS REQUESTED THAT THE NAME OF THH 
AUTHOR, AND IF POSSIBLE OF THE ARTICLE, SHOULD 
BE WRITTEN ON THE BLOCKS TO FACILITATE IDENTI¬ 
FICATION. 
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85 
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83 
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39 
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6 
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71 
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7 
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80 
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8 
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75 1 

58 
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42 

! 42 
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9 
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58 

42 
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1 45 
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The following journals, magazines, &c„ have been received.— 

La Policliniquc, South African Medical Record, Canadian Journal of 
Medicine and Surgery, Bulletins et Memo ires do la Society de Radio- 
logic Medicate de Paris, Pediatrics. Public Health, Quarterly Jonrna 
of Medicine, Dominion Medical Monthly, Archives of Internal 
Medicine, Edinburgh Medical Journal, Pharmaceutical Journal, 
Revue de Psychiatrie cfc dc Psychologie Experimental©, British 
Journal of Children’s Diseases, Le Caducee, Archives of Pediatrics, 
Journal of State Medicine, Arthivea of the Roentgen Ray, Medica 
Review. 
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Communications, Letters, &c., have been 
received from— 


A. —Mr. A. J. Atkinson, Lond.; 
Messrs. Adlard and Son, Lond.; 
Messrs. Arnold and Son, Lond.; 
Dr. B. L. Ash, Lond.; Mr. R. J. 
Albcry, Lond.; The Aluminium 
Castings Co.,Greenock, Managing 
Director of; Admiralty Medical 
Department, Lond., Director- 
General of; Messrs. H. F. Angus 
and Co., Lond.; Dr. J. J. John¬ 
ston Abraham, Lond. 

B. —Mr. A. H. Burkhart, Lond.; 
Bath Eye Infirmary, Hon. Secre¬ 
tary, of; British Oxygen Co., 
Lond., Secretary of; Belfast 
Medical Institute, Librarian of; 
Captain O. Berkeley-Hill, I.M.S., 
Madras; Bolton Infirmary and 
Dispensary, Secretary of; Bristol 
Royal Hospital for Sick Children, 
Ac., Secretary of; Burton-on- 
Trent Infirmary, Secretary of; 
Beckett Hospital, Barnsley, Hon. 
Secretary of; Mr. Y. A. Bona, 
Moscow ; Dr. W. A. Boyd, West- 
port; Dr. W. H. Bishop, Wylam ; 
Dr. Bdward Ball, Southport; 
Dr. Norman G. Bennett, Lond.; 
Sir John Rose Bradford, Lond.; 
Mr. J. F. Briscoe, Alton; Dr. 
Dudley Buxton, Lond.; Dr. G. 
Blacker, Lond.; Mr. Bloomfield, 
Lond.; Surgeon-General G. Bain- 
bridge, I.M.S., Parkstone. 

C. —Mr. H. Ley Clark, Lond.; 
Coventry and Warwickshire 
Hospital, Secretary of; Messrs. 
H. W. Cox and Co., Lond.; 
Messrs. Corbyn, Stacey, and Co., 
Lond.; Messrs. J. and A. Carter, 
Lond.; Messrs. C. D. Clayton 
and Co., Lond.; County Asylum, 
Prestwich, Superintendent of; 
Cardiff Guardians, Assistant 
Clerk to the; Mr. R. A. Caldwell, 
Bournemouth; C. G. R.; Child 
Study Society, Lond., Secretary 
of; Chelsea Hospital for Women, 
Lond., Secretary of: Messrs. 

J. and A. Churchill, Lond.; 
Dr. I. D. Chepmell, Worthing; 
Messrs. Carfax, Lond. 

D. —Messrs. W. Dawson and Son* 
Lond.; Dorset County Hospital* 
Dorchester, Secretary of; Den¬ 
bighshire Infirmary, Denbigh* 
Secretary of; David Lewis Epi¬ 
leptic Colony, Manchester; 
Duchess of Devonshire, Chats- 
worth; Dr. A. Duncan, Lond.; 
Dr. James Day, Wigan; Mr. 
Andrew L. Dykes, Lond. 

R—Mr. A. B. Elliott, New York; 
Mr. R. O. Elmslie, Lond;; Mr. 
George H. Edwards, Haywards 
Heath. 

F. —Mrs. Forsythe, Lond.; Messrs. 

R. Friedl&nder und Sohn, Berlin; 
Fellows Co., New York; Dr. 
J. G. Forbes, Lond.; Dr. David 
Forsyth, Lond. 

G. —Messrs. W. Goldsmith and Co., 
Lond.; Mr. J. F. Gell, Notting¬ 
ham ; Dr. A. 8. Griinbaum, 
Leeds ; Garden Cities and Town 
Planning Association, Lond., 
Secretary of; Dr. Major Green¬ 
wood, Lond.; Dr. Charles Gay- 
ford, Lond.;Mr. H.P. Gibb, Lond. 

H. —Mr. G.* S. Hughes, York; 
Dr. C. O. Hawthorne, Lond.; 
Hereford County and City 
Asylum, Clerk to the; Mr. A. W. 
Hayward, Bournemouth; Dr. 

A. J. Harrison, Bristol; Mr. 
F. Y. Hanratty, Scarborough; 
Home Office, Lond.; Dr. ASneas 
Henderson, Southport; Mr. 
Charles Higgens, Lond.; Mr. 
John Hatton, Bath; Dr. Stuart 
Hallows, Lond.; Huddersfield, 
Medical Officer of Health of. 

J.—Dr. F. Wood Jones, Epsom; 
Mr. H. Lee J. Jones, Liverpool; 
Mr. H. W. Jackson, Lond.; 
Journal of Nervous and Mental 
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Gentlemen, —In venturing to undertake the duty of 
raconteur for Great Britain and Ireland to the Sixth Inter¬ 
national Congress of Obstetrics and Gynaecology at Berlin, on 
the important subject of the Surgery of the Peritoneum I must 
trust to the considerate indulgence of my colleagues. That 
subject coveis so vast a field of all the essential elements of 
obstetrical and gynaecological surgery, and embraces so large 
a number of vital points in operative technique, that it is not 
possible to do more than the barest justice to it in such a short 
summary as I present to the Congress. The report is based 
on the lines of the communication made by the President of the 
Congress — 14 Ueber die peritoneale Wundbehandlung. Was 
vertragt das Peritoneum, wasnicht?” 1 That thesis enters 
into the various sources of irritation of the peritoneum, 
whether mechanical, chemical, or from organic fluids, 
and those morbid processes due to the presence of micro¬ 
organisms. Such considerations must necessarily include 
every preventive precaution taken, from the previous pre¬ 
paration of the patient to the end of the abdominal toilet, 
and her immediate subsequent management. It embraces 
operator, assistants of all kinds, the character and pre¬ 
paratory treatment of all the material employed, the most 
perfect method of sterilisation, the influence on technique of 
pre-existing septic or suppurative conditions, and the best 
method of preventing evil consequences from these. 

With the object of eliciting the views of a number of the 
leading gynecologists throughout the United Kingdom I 
circulated a series of questions so as to ascertain what are 
their present practices and opinions, mainly on the following 
points. 1. * The antecedent conditions, pathological and 
clinical, which predispose to peritonitis, and the prophy¬ 
lactic measures adopted in the event of their presence. 

2. The steps taken before and at the time of operation to 
secure, as far as possible, ideal asepsis. 3. Views as 
regards moist or dry treatment of the peritoneum during 
operation; the resort to lavage, the tamponade, and 
drainage ; also the treatment by camphorated oil. 4. The 
materials used for sutures and ligatures. 5. There was 
inquiry as to any researches into the relative frequency 
with which various germs were found in secretions or 
exudations, as also the relation of gonorrhoea to peritonitis. 
6. Information was further invited as to the spread of 
infection of septic patients after operation, and the preven¬ 
tive measures adopted in the presence of premonitory 
symptoms or signs of peritonitis. 7. Lastly, opinions were 
asked with regard to the use of vaccines. 

With the object of making the report as widely inclusive 
as possible I sent these queries to some 50 representatives 
of all the London teaching schools and special hospitals, 
and to the various provincial universities in England, Scot¬ 
land, and Ireland, as well as to several gynaecologists of the 
larger general and special hospitals in the provinces. The 
report includes the substance of the replies from some 70 
representative teachers and surgeons. The names of those 
are:— 

H. Russell Andrews, T. Gelston Atkins, Miss Aldrich-Blake, J. W- 
Ballantyne, Blair Bell,Comyns Berkeley, Stanmore Bishop, G. F. Blacker* 
Victor Bonney. R. T. Brewls. H. Briggs, A. C. Butlcr-Smythe, Sir J. W* 
Byers, S. J. Cameron, J. W. Campbell, C. P. Child©, Tennison Collins* 
B(r Halliday Croom, J. H. Dauber, A. Donald, Alban Doran, T. Eden* 
F Edge, J. S. Falrbaim, R. Favell, W. H. Fenton, Haig Ferguson, W- 
Fothergill, W. J. Gow, W. S. A. Griffiths, T. B. Grimsdale, F. W- 
Haul fair , J. B. Helller, T. A. Helm, Eardley Holland, Miss M. Ivons* 
Robert Jardinc, Henry Jcllett, Furneaux Jordan, C. Keep, Munro Kerr, 
R. J. Kinkead, A. H. Lewors, Cuthbert Loekver, Rankin Lyle, F. J. 
McCann, Miss Louisa Mcllroy, J. D. Malcolm, J Marnoch, G. B. 
Marshall, Drummond Maxwell, Mansell Moulliu, Yelverton Pearson, 
John Phillips, H. J. Playfair, G. Drummond Robinson, Amand Kouth, 
A. W. Russell, Mrs. Vaughan Sawyer, Mrs. Scharlieb, Sir William Sinyly, 
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Herbert Spencer, W. Swayne, H. P. Symonds, J. H. Targett, Walter 
Tate, Hastings Tweedy, Mrs. F. Willey, Herbert Williamson, T. Wilson, 
and T. H. Wflson. 

The bearing of this report is on gynaecological rather 
than obstetrical procedures, though where operative inter¬ 
ference is contemplated or carried out the principles 
involved apply equally to both. We may divide the subject 
into these heads :— 

1. The conditions, pathological and clinical, which pre¬ 
dispose the peritoneum during operative interference to 
infection and inflammation, and the prophylactic measures 
best calculated to prevent or combat such. 

2. Antecedent to and during an operation, what are the 
most efficient means of preventing infection or irritation of 
the peritoneum ? This necessarily demands a decision as 
to the most perfect technique under the various conditions 
in which the peritoneal cavity has to be opened, either from 
the abdominal or vaginal side. Here we have to include 
reference to drainage, the tamponade, and the materials 
employed during an operation. 

3. In the face of exceptional risk to the peritoneum, or 
when there are premonitory symptoms of peritonitis following 
an operation, what are the most active and reliable means 
at our command for subduing it ? 

4. How far have bacteriological researches into the 
nature of the micro-organisms which are present during or 
after an interference with the peritoneum thrown light on 
antiseptic measures, and the value of vaccines or serum as 
prophylactics ? 

Incidentally, the discussion on the second and third of 
these heads involves exceptional conditions such as arise 
when we are dealing with the complications of extra-uterine 
foetation, the presence of large pus cavities, irritative or 
infective cyst contents, hsematoceles, uncontrollable h®mor- 
rhage, malignant states, and where the bladder or bowel, 
through injury or pre-existing fistulas, opens into the operative 
area. 

I propose in the first instance to give in abstract a 
summary of the conclusions which I have epitomised from 
the replies of British obstetricians and gynaecologists. I 
cannot sufficiently express my thanks to these surgeons for 
the trouble they have taken to answer, in many cases 
exhaustively, my queries. 

Predisposing causes of infection and inflammation , and 
prophylactic measures. —I divide these under three heads— 
(1) general constitutional conditions ; (2) local complications 
existing before operation ; and (3) those causes which are 
the direct result of the operation itself. Among the first are 
anaemia, previous severe haemorrhages, tuberculosis, leuco- 
cytosis, alcoholism, organic renal disease, diabetes, and 
influenza. Included in the second are gonorrhoeal infection, 
tuberculosis, appendical complications, extensive adhesions, 
fistulous communications with bowel and bladder, faecal 
concretions in the intestine, cancer of the genitalia, escape 
of fluid from dermoid cysts, ruptured tubal gestation, and 
torsion of the pedicle. In the third group—those which 
arise during operation—we include rough handling and 
exposure of bowel, injuries to the bowel and bladder, want 
of care in the separation of adhesions, neglect of careful 
isolation of infected areas and pus cavities, defective perito- 
nisation and covering of stump ends, too violent swabbing, 
the use of irritating antiseptics, absence of drainage where 
such is indispensable, defective haemostasis, too protracted 
operation, and, overshadowing all , defective asepsis. The 
second division of the subject really resolves itself into the 
steps taken prior to, during the performance of, and imme¬ 
diately following an operation to prevent infection or 
irritation of the peritoneum. 

Prior to operation. —On the following points there is a 
general consensus of opinion, and virtually of practice: 

(1) Postponement of operation, in the face of local septic 
conditions, extreme anaemia, and prolonged haemorrhage; 

(2) special attention directed to the condition of the mouth, 
nose, and throat of the patient; and (3) thorough evacuation 
of the bowel, and determination of the quantity and con¬ 
stitution of the urine. 

Preliminary local treatment. —When possible, complete 
sterilisation of vulva, introitus, and vagina for some days 
previously by scrubbing, douching, and antiseptic tampon ; 
in carcinoma of the cervix, cauterisation with curetting in 
addition. In those cases where the condition is unfavour¬ 
able for a complete or radical operation, Mr. Childe (Ports¬ 
mouth) has the vagina scrubbed with biniodide of mercury 
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for a week previously, all growths curetted away, and the 
cautery applied, with daily irrigation of the vagina with the 
biniodide. 

EssentiaXs for asepsis. —We now approach the considera¬ 
tion of all those details which have to be included in a 
perfect aseptic operation, in which the peritoneum is 
attacked ; these embrace the steps taken before, during, and 
after the operation. I may first summarise those precautions 
which a**e practically universally adopted throughout the 
United Kingdom. Before doing so I may interpolate that the 
bactericides which are most generally employed in the relative 
order of frequency are biniodide of mercury (1 in 500 to 1 in 
2000), either with or without ether, alcohol, rectified or 
methylated spirit; perchloride of mercury (1 in 500 to 1 in 
10,000) with or without ether, alcohol, or methylated spirit; 
“sublamin ” (various strengths) ; iodine in solution, and 
tincture of iodine (in varying strengths); acetone with 
ether; turpentine ; carbolic acid; lysol; formalin ; lyso- 
form ; ethylene dichloride; permanganate of potash and 
oxalic acid. Of these, for inside the peritoneum, biniodide 
of mercury is the one principally employed. For the hands 
of the operator, or for use during the operation, biniodide of 
mercury is also most favoured ; sublamin and the per- 
ohloride of mercury come next. Some prefer the peiman- 
ganate of potash and oxalic acid process for the hands. 
Iodine, after previous careful preparation of the abdomen, 
bolds first place for the sterilisation of the patient’s 
skin. Others combine the use of acetone, biniodide, or 
ethylene dichloride previous to the application of the 
iodine, while a few use both turpentine and carbolic acid 
or lysol previous to its application. Hastings Tweedy, after 
previous sterilisation with ether and biniodide in spirit, 
finally paints the skin with a saturated solution of picric acid 
in spirit, which he says “hardens and cornifies the 
epithelium, and locks the bacteria into the depths of the 
skin.” This he has used for years instead of iodine. What¬ 
ever plan is followed, the skin of the patient is previously 
prepared, in some instances for days beforehand, by baths, 
repeated washing with ether soap, packs of perchloride or 
biniodide, and the iodine application is made some time 
before, and again at the time of operation. 

All British operators are practically unanimous in the 
adoption of certain rules—the use of caps and masks ; 
complete isolation of the operative area, with protection of 
the wound margins ; limitation of any possible source of 
infection; gentleness in the separation of adhesions, the 
avoidance of bowel handling, and the exclusion of any 
irritating antiseptics inside the peritoneal cavity; the 
employment of normal sterilised saline serum for wiping and 
cleansing; scrupulous attention to haemostasis ; the use of 
sterilised rubber gloves, which are changed when required 
through any suspicious soiling ; the retention of instruments 
in mild antiseptic solution during operation; their re¬ 
duplication or re-sterilisation by boiling if necessary ; 
repeated ablution of the operator’s and assistant’s hands in 
sterile water, with or without a disinfectant (such as 1 in 
2000 of biniodide of mercury; carbolic, 1 in 40 ; lysoform, 
1 in 100, or weak lysol; a final soaking in perchloride or 
biniodide with alcohol). In addition to these preventives, 
there are the usual stringent rules regarding cleanliness of 
the operator’s person, and these arc extended to all who are 
permitted to take any active part in the operation. 

Touching on special prophylactic measures: (1) in 
anaemic states, and when vitality has been greatly 
lowered, the exhibition of strychnine before opera¬ 
tion ; the preliminary use of artificial serum, alone or 
with glucose; caution in the use of purgatives; leuco¬ 
cytic tests, prophylactic doses of polyvalent serum; (2) 
In suppurative conditions or where there is a local 
septic collection, vaccine-therapy, autogenous if possible ; 

(3) of primary importance is close attention to the bowel, 
and where there has been chronic constipation the removal 
of all faecal masses and the excitation of intestinal peristalsis 
by such means as the subcutaneous use of eserine and 
pituitary extract. In diabetic conditions postponement of 
operation and preliminary anti-diabetic treatment. Dr. 
Balfour Marshall (Glasgow) reports that the use of bismuth 
BUbnitrate (20 gr.) with salol (5 gr.) given three times 
daily before food prevents flatus. Emphasis is laid on such 
celerity in operating as is compatible with completeness of 
technique and efficient haemostasis. The great majority of 
operators use swabs of sterilised gauze, wrung out of warm 


sterilised water, or normal saline, for cleansing and mopping 
out surfaces, and the same material is used for packing off 
the intestines and isolating pus cavities. A few prefer 
natural sponge for cleansing. 

Dry or moist treatment of the peritoneum. —As to whether 
dry or moist treatment of the peritoneum has been followed, 
over two-thirds of those who replied to this question were in. 
favour of dry. Many use moist mops wrung out of warm 
saline in the first instance, and then the peritoneum is finall y 
wiped dry. A separate reference must be made to lavage, 
the tamponade and drainage. 

Lavage. —With regard to lavage, there is, generally, an 
obvious disinclination, save under exceptional circumstance*, 
to resort to it. Over two-thirds of those who have replied to 
my question as to its use only very seldom employ it; the 
remaining third never resort to it. Only a few speak strongly . 
in favour of its general use. The exceptional complication* 
assigned for its employment are : (1) when a quantity of 
blood or clots remain ; (2) when there has been much, 
handling and the peritoneum has been soiled; (3) for the 
removal of the contents of ruptured cysts that have escaped j 

(4) after bleeding in ectopic cases, and in tubal haematocele; . 

(5) when dermoid fluid escapes ; (6) in amniotic soiling 
(Lockyer) ; and (7) when there has been a dissemination of 
septic matter, and in acute septic peritonitis. On the other , 
hand, some surgeons are entirely averse to its use in septic - 
cases, and only employ it w'hen the abscess sac is completely 
shut off. Many resort to it in anticipation or the threatening of 
shock, when much blood has been lost, and in anaemic cases. 
Normal sterile saline is nearly always employed, and several 
surgeons leave a quantity of this fluid in the abdominal 
cavity at the close of the operation. 

The use of the tamponade. —We have a greater diversity of 
opinion as to the effects and utility of this procedure. By 
the great majority of surgeons it is seldom used. Some are 
distinctly averse to its employment, and only a comparative 
few speak very favourably of it. The conditions wdiich are set 
forth as indicating the tamponade are : (1) general and un¬ 
controllable oozing; (2) deep haemorrhage in the pelvic 
cavity; (3) where there has been extensive soiling from dermoid 
contents or escape of pus, or destruction of the peritoneum ; 
(4) advanced ectopic gestation ; (5) haematocele ; (6) to cover 
raw surfaces and protect loops of intestine ; and (7) to shut 
off infected areas. It acts (Fothergill) by setting-up a plastio 
exudation which shuts the tampon off. This localised 
peritonitis offers one of the objections to its use. Adhesions 
are apt to form, and if it be retained too long there is 
difficulty in its removal, and irritation of the peritoneum. 
Consequently some advise that the period of retention should 
not exceed 24 hours, or at the most 48. There can be little 
doubt that, as insisted on by Dr. Eden, the tamponade is 
often necessitated by a faulty technique, or some mishap in 
the operation, and that it does interfere (Fothergill) with 
the normal function of the peritoneum. It should never 
be used as a drain. Some, when they resort to it, make 
a counter opening either through the abdominal wall or the 
vagina (Aldrich-Blake). It must be admitted that it may, 
and does occasionally, act as a source of irritation to the 
peritoneum, has a tendency to arrest the peristalsis of the 
bowel, to create flatulence, and to cause vomiting. Con¬ 
sequently, some only employ it when draining the pelvis per 
vaginam ; many object to it altogether, and if forced to use 
any pressure prefer the Miculicz drain. They reserve it* 
use for below the pelvic brim, and the tight packing of 
Douglas (Jellett). After its removal in 36 hours the tampon 
is replaced by a rubber tube. 

As to the material for tamponade, the majority use plain 
sterilised gauze ; others, iodoform, or bismuth gauze (Eden). 
Campbell (Belfast) surrounds the gauze with waterproof 
cambric to facilitate removal, and, like others, combines a 
rubber tube with the gauze. Herbert Spencer in special 
cases, such as where a tumour has caused an opening into 
the bowel, uses a tampon of iodoform gauze which is not 
removed for at least eight days; he never has had any 
severe toxic effects. 

Drainage. —There is a general agreement as to the value 
of drainage under certain conditions, but (as in the case of 
the tampon) with earlier operations, the results of a more 
accurate diagnosis, and a more improved technique combined 
with perfect asepsis, the conditions which call for drainage 
are now so seldom met with that the need for it becomes lee* 
and less. The feeling of most surgeons is perhaps thu* 
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expressed: “Drainage” involves a risk never to be run 
unless it be unavoidable, and this contingency should 
almost never happen in a thoroughly aseptic operation. 
Still, there are occasions when the drain is advisable, 
and, at times indispensable ; such are the following: 
(1) When oozing continues, and further prolongation of 
the operation is fraught with danger, or where there is an 
uncertainty as to haemostasis or efficient ligation ; (2) when 
there has been an escape of pus or septic matter, which 
it has been difficult or impossible to isolate or limit to the 
pus cavity or infected area; or where portion of an abscess 
sac is left— i.e., in some cases of ectopic gestation; (3) 
when the bowel or bladder has been seriously injured and 
there is danger of contamination ; (4) in some ascitic cases 
and where suspicious contents of dermoid or other cysts have 
been spilt; (5) in acute general peritonitis of a septic 
character; (6) in some infectious appendical complications 
where there has been a septic abscess or rupture of the 
bowel; (7) in some cases of myomectomy in which the 
peritoneum has been roughly handled and there is con¬ 
tamination from septic surroundings; and (8) in infection 
from carcinoma where Wertheim’s operation is performed, 
and in other cases of total hysterectomy. ► <wAHom g t 

As to the nature and direction of the drainage, this is 
effected either by rubber (rarely glass), generally perforated, 
and large enough to contain a loose strip or ribbon of iodo¬ 
form or sterile gauze ; at times gauze or rubber drain alone. 
As pointed out by some surgeons, gauze may become a plug 
rather than a drain. While it is suitable for serum and 
blood, the rubber tube, encircled in iodoform gauze or con¬ 
taining the strip of gauze as mentioned, is preferable for pus. 
Gauze is dangerous if there be loops of adherent bowel in 
the pelvic cavity. Miss Mcllroy uses a perforated rubber 
tube which has a funnel end ; the tube is carried from the 
abdominal wound into the vagina, and is useful in acute 
infective conditions, for subsequent lavage of the whole 
pelvis, by saline solution ; this is carried out every six hours. 
In certain cases of septic peritonitis Ferguson makes a 
lateral opening in the abdominal wall and employs a 
cigarette drain. Others, under these conditions, drain 
through the flank, and Furneaux Jordan carries a loose 
gauze drain through the vagina. Drummond Maxwell 
always drains in the presence of broad ligament cellulitis 
with attendant perimetritis. 

Obviously the direction of the drainage must depend on 
the character and needs of the individual case. It may, 
however, be taken as a general rule that in all septic cases 
the route of election is by the vagina and through Douglas's 
pouch. In other instances the suprapubic end of the 
wound is the favoured position, and the tube or gauze 
is carried to the bottom of the pelvis. The adoption 
of the semi-recumbent or Fowler's position adds greatly 
to the efficacy of the drain, especially if the latter be 
accompanied by proctoclysis. Drummond Maxwell lays 
special emphasis on the advantage of draining through the 
posterior fornix by opening into the pouch of Douglas and 
drawing the gauze down into the vagina. He thus separates 
and protects the healthy adnexa of one side during the 
removal of a diseased tube or ovary from the other. Balfour 
Marshall (Glasgow), on the other hand, packs.the pelvis with 
gauze, closes the abdominal opening, and completes the 
toilet. He then places the patient in the lithotomy position, 
thoroughly disinfects the vagina, and makes an incision with 
scissors through the posterior fornix, drawing the gauze into 
the vagina, which is further packed with gauze. The pelvic 
gauze is not disturbed until the third day, and then day by 
day a portion is drawn into the vagina, until between the 
fifth and seventh days all is removed. The late Stanmore 
Bishop passed a large tube into Douglas's pouch through a 
suprapubic stab and used it for washing out during an 
operation. 

Ligature* and suture*. —Inquiry as to the material used for 
ligatures and sutures, and the reasons for preference of one 
kind over the other, shows that for intraperitoneal work, 
as also for closing the peritoneum, the choice is divided 
between catgut (whether iodised, chromic, sulpho-chromic, 
or cumol, prepared in different ways) and silk sterilised by 
boiling, or linen and celloidin thread, both also sterilised by 
boiling. All the latter are kept in various antiseptic 
solutions and re-boiled before use. For closing fascia 
catgut is principally used ; for through-and-through sutures 
and for closing the skin silkworm gut which has been boiled. 


The great majority use silk for ligatures of large vessels and 
pedicles, and catgut for suturing. Others prefer linen or 
celloidin thread to silk, but the latter is mainly used for 
suture of the intestine. Where there is pus present catgut is 
preferred. Some surgeons, a minority, use catgut only for 
all purposes, and some, fewer still, silk or linen thread. 
Whatever material be used, it is as a rule passed through 
a long and exhaustive process of sterilisation beforehand. 
Catgut, finally prepared by the iodised process, appears 
to be the favourite material. Herbert Spencer emphasises 
the fact that he never uses catgut, contending that sooner or 
later it will cause tetanus. The better biting powers and 
security of silk or thread is the reason generally assigned for 
its employment. The dislike to bury any non-absorbable 
material within the peritoneal cavity, or where pus has been 
present, is assigned as the reason for the preference for cat¬ 
gut. Yan Horn’s 30-day gut is used by different operators. 

Personal practice .—I should like here briefly to summarise 
what has been for several years my own practice with regard 
to the points touched upon to this part of the report. I have 
nothing to add to what I have already said as to the pre¬ 
disposing causes of infection and inflammation, nor, indeed, 
to the prophylactic measures indicated when there are 
premonitory signs or symptoms of peritonitis present. I 
believe emphatically in postponement of operation, rest in 
bed, thorough evacuation and cleansing of the lowrer bowel, 
repeated sterilisation of the external genitalia and vagina, 
evacuation of localised purulent collections, and using every 
means in cases of anaemia and lowered vitality to resuscitate 
and restore the vital power of the patient. I am in the habit 
of administering to the patient before operation (the night 
before and the morning of) scopolamine (1/100 gr.), morphia 
(1/6), and an hour previous to the actual operation an injec¬ 
tion of atropine and strychnine. I believe that the soporific 
and calmative effect of the scopo-morphine is most beneficial 
both before and immediately after operation, and, in my 
experience, it lessens the tendency to sickness and the 
unpleasant retching which follows the chloroform. This is 
especially so if the chloroform be administered by a 
Harcourt’s regulator, so that the quantity given is known all 
through the operation and is reduced to the minimum amount 
required—as a rule, from 0*6 to 1 per cent. 

The preparation of the patient and the sterilisation of 
the abdomen are carried out on the lines already indi¬ 
cated. But in the instance of the vagina (which has been 
previously douched with mercurial or formalin, and tam¬ 
poned with chinosol) it is finally scrubbed with izal 
soap and fibre sponge (Holzwolle), and, lastly, it is 
mopped out several times with gauze on spongeholders 
with 1 in 1000 percliloride of mercury in alcohol. The 
same kind of sponge is used for the final scrubbing of the 
abdomen, with izal soap. The skin is then thoroughly 
rubbed with alcohol and perchloride ; next washed over with 
liquid “Opsopon” soap; and, lastly, rubbed with ether. 
Once the peritoneum is opened its edges are not again inter¬ 
fered with, as these are secured by my small clips, to which 
wire with weights at the end are attached. These hang 
over the sides of the abdomen under the sterilised coverings 
that surround the wound. All swabbing is done with 
clamp forceps, with wipes or mops, wrung out of sterilised 
water, or 1 in 2000 to 5000 of formalin. There is no rough 
handling or wiping of the peritoneum, from first to last. 
Soiled surfaces are always carefully but gently cleaned. 
All hands are repeatedly re-washed in running lysoform. 
Personally, I only use gloves in septic cases or in any 
examination or preparation of the patient. The assistants 
and nurses wear them. Instruments are duplicated or 
re-boiled when necessary. 

I rarely use any silk. The catgut (Boehme, 54, Orien- 
burgerstrasse, Berlin) I employ is of two kinds; one. is 
prepared by Bergmann’s method (juniper oil, perchloride 
of mercury, and alcohol). It has undergone repeated 
c han ges on reels for some six months at least before use. 
It is taken direct from its solution. It is of seven different 
sizes, and the strongest strands are used for pedicles and 
for some ligatures; also for fascia and the recti sutures. 
The other gut I use is Kronig’s (Dronkc, Cologne),* 
taken direct from the boxes, and placed in weak formalin 
solution at the time of operation. I use it to ligature fine 
vessels, for all over-sewing, and closure of the peritoneum. 


* Miinchener Medicinische Wochenacliriit, No. 44.1901. 
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Sometimes I use Van Horn’s 20 to 30 day gut, but this is 
mainly in vaginal operations. The skin, as a rule, is closed 
with Michel’s clips fortified, if need be, by celloidinzwim, 
which has been previously boiled and taken out of formalin 
solution. 

I resort to lavage very rarely, and only under the conditions 
already mentioned. I prefer any delay compatible with the 
patient's safety, in order to secure perfect haemostasis and 
stoppage of any oozing, to the employment of the tamponade. 
Only when it is unavoidable do I use a drain, such as where 
there has been much escape of septic pus, soiling from 
ascitic fluid and cyst contents, or when there is a prospective 
risk of haemorrhage. The character and direction of the 
drain are determined by the individual circumstances of the 
case. As a rule I prefer for the abdominal drain the rubber 
tube, with or without iodoform gauze, and the gauze drain 
through the vagina. In some exceptionally bad cases of 
ventral hernia, in which there has been great protrusion of 
the bowel, I have used buried mattress sutures of silver or 
bronze aluminium wire, and have had no ill results. Some 
of these patients have been operated upon years since, and 
are still alive and well. 

Bearing on the question raised by Professor Bumm as to 
the possibility of infection arising from the proximity of 
septic patients after operation I have had only a few 
instances reported to me, and these have not occurred in 
recent years. Dr. Lockyer reports a case in which a house 
surgeon dressed a case of erysipelas before assisting in a 
Wertheim. The patient died from acute toxsemia in 48 hours, 
and the house surgeon died from phlegmonous cellulitis of 
the arm a few days later. 

Gonorrhoeal infection .—Inquiry as to the relationship of 
gonorrhoea to peritonitis has elicited a practically unanimous 
opinion on these points : (1) That it rarely leads to general 
peritonitis, but very frequently to suppurative adnexal 
inflammations and pelvic perimetritis ; (2) that when there is 
acute inflammation resulting from gonorrhoeal inflammation 
the best course to follow is to treat the case on general 
principles and postpone interference until the acute stage 
is over; and (3) that when operation is called for and 
the affected adnexa are removed a vaginal drain should 
be inserted and great care be taken (Vaughan Sawyer) 
not to disturb adhesions. Vaccine therapy is advocated 
by Miss Mcllroy. Routh advocates waiting until the 
pus is sterile, and thinks that operation may thus 
be avoided. In a remarkable case under my care I had 
emptied the uterus of an anencephalic foetus at the 
fourth month for a profuse gonorrhoeal endometritis. After 
convalescence, and when all discharge from the uterus had 
ceased, symptoms of general peritonitis suddenly appeared. 
After waiting a few days I opened the abdomen, and found 
a creamy exudate covering the pelvic peritoneum, and pus 
issuing from both the fimbrial orifices of the tubes. The 
exudate was carefully wiped off with formalin mops, double 
oophorectomy was performed, the uterine cornua being in¬ 
cluded. The patient did well. Gonococci were found in the 
pus-exudate. 

Preventive measures (in the presence of premonitory signs or 
symptoms of peritonitis, local or general). —In addition to the 
general treatment by attention to the bowel, the admini¬ 
stration of calomel, and enemata, re-opening the wound and 
drainage where indicated, the general practice includes the 
adoption of the Fowler position, the administration of con¬ 
tinuous saline by the rectum (proctoclysis J. B. Murphy), 
the use of pituitary extract, and eserine. Opinions vary as 
to the reopening of the wound, some surgeons being decidedly 
hostile to the step, but the great majority are in favour of 
reopening and draining, generally through the posterior 
fornix of the vagina. 

In my own practice when post-operative trouble arises I 
rely mainly on calomel, injections of oil into the bowel, 
previous to the administration of special carminative 
enemata; proctoclysis, with the adoption of the semi- 
recumbent or Fowler’s position. Pituitary extract I have 
found most valuable in exciting peristalsis of the bowel. The 
stomach is washed out for vomiting, and atropine with 
morphia subcutaneously administered for the same. I only 
reopen the wound as a last resource when I suspect serous or 
purulent accumulation. Then I drain. The judicious use of 
stimulant in such cases is indispensable. 

Bacteriological research. — Comparatively few British 
operators have made systematic examination of the different 


fluids found during or after operation in order to determine 
the relative frequency with which different bacteria are met 
with in infective states of the peritoneum. The replies 
which I have received are practically unanimous to the 
effect that post-operative peritonitis is now of extremely 
rare occurrence. Indeed, with such strict aseptic pre¬ 
cautions as are now universally adopted in this country 
one can readily understand that this must be so. 

The conclusions of those who have made researches into 
the order of frequency with which various infective micro¬ 
organisms have buen found are as follows :—Alfred Smith : 
(1) bacillus coli, (2) staphylococcus pyogenes aureus, 
(3) staphylococcus pyogenes albus, (4) streptococcus, and 
(5) pneumococcus (extremely rare). The last-named, he 
says, would be found more frequently if blood agar were 
used as a routine culture medium, and the bacillus coli 
did not completely outgrow it. Miss Mcllroy has made 
extensive examinations, and has found that the staphylo¬ 
coccus aureus and bacillus coli are the most common ; 
after these streptococcus. The bacillus coli outgrows 
the pneumococcus. Wilson (Birmingham) gives in their 
order the streptococcus, bacillus coli, and staphylococcus 
aureus. In one case after rupture of the uterus he found the 
bacillus aerogenes capsulatus. Cuthbert Lockyer found the 
latter organism also in a sloughing wound after Wertheim's 
operation and the streptococcus longus. Blair Bell gives 
the bacillus coli as the most frequent, and in obstetric 
cases the streptococcus; Haul tain the bacillus coli more 
frequently than either the staphylococcus or streptococcus. 
Campbell, of Belfast, considers that the staphylococcus and 
streptococcus supplant the gonococcus. Mrs. Scharlieb has 
found the streptococcus, staphylococcus aureus, and bacillus 
coli, and Mrs. Vaughan Sawyer has found in one case the 
streptococcus, and in another the staphylococci pyogenes 
albus and aureus, after a Wertheim. Professor Byers, as the 
result of his researches, places them in this order: strepto¬ 
coccus, bacillus coli, pneumococcus, staphylococcus, and 
gonococcus (rarest of all). 

Vaccines .—As to the value of vaccines in arresting the 
spread of infective peritonitis, over 75 per cent, of those who 
have expressed an opinion in the matter have done so either 
unfavourably or say they have had no experience of their 
use. Miss Mcllroy expresses the opinion that in subacute 
conditions they arrest the spread of infection and soften 
existing adhesions. She is at present making researches 
as to their effect in acute inflammation. Dr. Gow thinks 
that early vaccine may be effective; T. G. Atkins and Haig 
Ferguson employ polyvalent serum with benefit. Jellett 
approves of vaccine for puerperal septicaemia if used in time, 
within 24 to 48 hours after the onset of the infective 
invasion. To be of use, the vaccine must be autogenous. 
Tweedy and McCann speak in favour of vaccine. Mrs. 
Scharlieb and Mrs. Vaughan Sawyer are strong in their praise 
of autogenous vaccine ; stock vaccines the latter says have 
little effect. Blair Bell is favourable only to gonorrhoeal or 
tubercular vaccine, and Routh to their use in localised staphylo¬ 
coccus or streptococcus invasion. Professor Byers considers 
vaccines useful for bacillus coli, pneumococcus, and staphylo¬ 
coccus, but not much use in the streptococcus infection. 

Harley-atrect, W. 
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I HAVE already recorded evidence indicating that my new 
treatment of amoebic disease by hypodermic injections of 
soluble salts of emetine promises to prove a rapid and 
radical cure of these hitherto intractable conditions, so any 
additions to our knowledge of the prevalence and diagnosis 
of the disease will be of great practical importance at the 
present time. During my first year in Calcutta in 1900 I 
recognised the occurrence of amoebic dysentery, \vhich I 
believe had not previously been discovered in India, and 
reported my observations in 1902, adding to them in the 
following year. Since then I have gradually been accumu¬ 
lating much further experience regarding thd prevalence of 
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amoebic colitis in Lower Bengal, and may now record the 
following data:— 

The Relative Prevalence of Amoebic and Bacillary Dysentery 
in the Calcutta Medical College Post-mortem 
Records. 



Primary. 

Complicating— 

Tota 

Amoebic ... 

. 35 . 

V Liver abscess ... 43 ^ 

( Other diseases ... 2 S 

. 80 

Bacillary ... 

. 27 . 

\ Kalaazar . 8 1 

( Other diseases ... 10 ) 

. 45 


It appears from the above figures that the amoebic form of 
dysentery is the more frequent primary cause of death, 
while if cases in which it is found complicating liver abscess, 
&c., are included, together with terminal bacillary dysen¬ 
teries, then the protozoal disease is responsible for nearly 
twice as many fatalities as the bacillary one in Calcutta. 

The Relative Prevalence of Amoebic and Bacillary Dysentery 
Clinically. 

During the last nine months I have carefully investigated 
all the dysentery cases under my care in the Isolation Ward 
at the Medical College Hospital, examining the stools 


The Seasonal Licidence of Dysentery in Relation to Rainfall 
and Temperature in Different Parts of India. 

I have recently studied the monthly incidence of 
dysenteries as a whole in relationship to meteorological con 
ditions in different areas of India with a view to ascertaining 
if it varied in very wet and comparatively dry parts 
respectively to such an extent as to indicate the probability 
of the two types having distinct distributions over the 
country. For this purpose I worked out the average 
monthly admission rates per 1000 for the five years 1906-10 
in the jails as furnishing the most reliable data, for those of 
the British and Indian armies yield much smaller figures 
and are vitiated by the varying strengths due to moves to 
the hills or long leave of many men during the hot seasons. 
The diagram, or chart, includes the figures for each of the 
areas of Northern India from easternly humid Assam and 
Lower Bengal to the very dry North-west Frontier, and thus 
illustrates the greatest possible variations in the climatic 
conditions. The principal results of this study are briefly 
the following. 

As the tracings all represent admission rates per 1000 they 
show the relative prevalence of dysentery in the different 
areas dealt with. The disease is thus seen to be very 



repeatedly for amoebae, and doing serum tests with both 
Shiga and Flexner types of bacilli and making cultures in 
most of the non-amoebic cases. The results show 31 cer¬ 
tainly amoebic cases, and only 14 in which those organisms 
were not demonstrated, in most of which evidence of the 
presence of the bacillary infection was obtained. Since the 
rains set in the proportion of amoebic cases has been even 
higher than is shown by the above figures, so that by the 
end of the year the proportion is likely to be greater than at 
present. Still, bacillary cases are also sufficiently plentiful 
to make Calcutta an ideal place for studying the two 
diseases. 

Grieg and Wells 1 have recently shown that in Bombay the 
amoebic variety is also the more common one, so it is clear 
that in the damper parts of India, at any rate, this variety 
is the prevailing type, but accurate data are wanting as 
regards most parts of India on this important point. In some 
of the Bengal jails Forster 2 found bacillary dysentery to pre¬ 
ponderate, but he also met with the amoebic variety, while 
1 have recently found it in one of the Calcutta jails, so 
further work is also required on the cases in these institutions. 


1 Scientific Memoirs, Indin, No. 47. 

7 Transactions of the Bombay Medical Congress. 


common in damp, but comparatively cool, Assam—namely, 
128'8 per 1000; to reach its maximum of 185*8 in damp 
and hot Lower Bengal and Orissa ; to decline to 73* 8 in the 
hot, but comparatively dry, Behar and eastern portion of the 
United Provinces; and to fall to a minimum of 41 5 and 
50- 6 in the hot and very dry Punjab and western part of the 
United Provinces, where the rain is only about one-fourth of 
that of Lower Bengal. 

The general curve of the seasonal incidence, however, is the 
same over the whole of the area w r hich receives the moisture- 
bearing monsoon currents—namely, from Assam to Delhi 
and the east of the Punjab, but with a decreasing prevalence 
from Bengal to the Punjab, roughly proportional to the 
amount of the monsoon rains from July to October. More¬ 
over, the main rise in the dysentery prevalence begins early 
in Assam, w^here the rains commence in April or May, and 
gets gradually later with the retardation of the onset of the 
monsoon as w'e travel westward. In addition to the main 
rise in the dysentery curve during the rainy season there is 
also a small increase in March with the rise in the mean 
temperature to about 75° F. in the early hot weather, wffiich 
is best seen in the tracings of the Lower Bengal and Behar 
and the eastern part of the United Provinces. This is 
1 followed by a temporary decline during the height of the hot 
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weather in May and June, with a mean temperature of over 
90° F. The minimum prevalence is in the late cold dry 
season in January and February. The absence of any sharp 
rise during the monsoon months in the extreme North-West 
Frontier of India, in relationship to the nearly entire absence 
of the rain at that season, is very noteworthy. Further, a 
study of the yearly curves showed a very regular increase of 
dysentery accompanying exceptionally heavy rains in each 
area. 

The above data show a remarkably uniform relationship 
between the monsoon rains and the prevalence of dysentery, 
which affords no evidence of the probability of any great 
variations in the type of the disease likely to be met with in 
the wet and dry areas respectively. Unfortunately, we do 
not yet accurately know the seasonal distribution of the 
two main types of dysentery in India, and although so far I 
have found a considerable majority of the cases met with 
during the yearly monsoon rise in Calcutta to be amoebic, 
yet, on the other hand, Bahr recently reported that in the 
Fiji Islands the main prevalence of the bacillary form was 
also in the rainy season. We must, therefore, attack the 
problem from another side. 

The Proportion between the A d mission-rates for Liver A bscess 
and Dyseyvtery as an Indication of the Prevalence 
of Amoebic Dysentery. 

The long controversy regarding the relationship, if any, 
between dysentery and tropical liver abscess may now be 
taken as definitely settled. In 1902 I published an extensive 
series of data proving that the presence of dysentery at some 
time or other, and always in my experience of the amoebic 
type, could be demonstrated in over 90 per cent, of liver 
abscess cases in Calcutta, if both a clinical history and a 
post-mortem examination were available ; but that in one- 
fourth of the cases the bowel ulceration was only found after 
death, when no history or symptoms of dysentery were avail¬ 
able during life, the colitis being latent and usually limited 
to the caecum. Since that time I have accumulated abundant 
further evidence in support of those statements, and have 
now post-mortem records of over 50 liver abscess cases, in no 
less than 98 per cent, of which there was evidence of amoebic 
dysentery, including scars of old ulcers. 

Moreover, a study of the more important literature of 
dysentery during the last century and a half has convinced 
me that those outbreaks, which were unaccompanied by the 
occurrence of cases of large single abscess of the liver, were 
examples of the bacillary disease, including John Pringle’s 
observations on the diseases of the army in Flanders in 1752, 
William Baly’s 1847 Gulstonian lectures on dysentery in 
the Millbank Prison, Woodward's account of dysentery in 
the American Civil War, and recent experience in the South 
African War. On the other hand, the descriptions of the 
™ Anglo-Indian writers, Annesley, Twining, Edmund 
Parkes, Maclean, and others, who all met with numerous 
cases of liver abscess, referred mainly to amoebic disease. 
We may, therefore, safely conclude that if there is a con¬ 
siderable liver abscess admission rate in any given area 
amoebic dysentery will certainly be widely prevalent, and 
will probably constitute a large proportion of the dysentery 
met with in that part of the country. 

I have therefore studied the relative proportions of admis¬ 
sions for dysentery and liver abscess respectively in the 

Table I—Proportion of Liver Abscess to Dysentery Admis¬ 
sions in the British Army in Different Parts of India . 

Batio of liver abscess to Dysentery cam 

dysentery admissions. mortality 


1. Burma Coast and Bav 

1901-10. 1906-07. 

1908-10. 1906-07. 1908-10. 

Islands. 

1-11 

1- 8 

1-18 . 

. 9*0 

1*6 

2. Burma Inland . 

1- 7 

1- 8 

1-3 .. 

. 4-2 

5*5 

4. Bengal and Orissa 

5. Behar and Eastern 

1- 6 

1- 5 

1-13 .. 

. 3*1 

30 

United Provinces ... 
6. West United Provinces 

1-6 

1- 6 

1- 8 .. 

. 36 

2*9 

and East Punjab ... 

1- 7 

1- 4 

1- 7 .. 

. 3*7 

4*4 

7. Punjab Frontier. 

1- 6 

1- 4 

1- 7 .. 

. 1*1 

0*0 

8. Central India.. 

1- 7 

1- 5 

1-18 .. 

4*2 

2*2 

9. Deccan . *. ... 

1- 9 

1- 6i 

1-11 .. 

2*8 

2*5 

10. Western Coast . 

1- 6 

1- 4 

1- 9 .. 

0*0 

0*0 

11. Southern India . 

1-11 

1-12 

1-15 ... 

1*0 

0*0 

All India . 

1-7 

1-5* 

1- 8 ... 

3*3 

2*7 


Note.—Division 3, Assam, has no British troops. 


British army hospitals in India for the ten years 1901-10. 
The results reveal the very high figure for the whole of India 
of 1 liver abscess admission to each 7 dysentery ones, which 
clearly indicates an extensive occurrence of amoebic dysentery 
in the country as a whole. (Table 1.) Turning next to the rates 
for different areas, we find a remarkable uniformity in all 
parts of the country, for with the exception of the first and 
last areas, in which but few British troops are stationed, the 
rates only vary from 1 to 5 to 1 to 8, while in the very 
extensive portion of India ranging from steamy Lower 
Bengal to the very dry, hot North-West Frontier and also all 
Central India the proportion of liver abscess to dysentery 
admissions was practically uniform—namely, from 1 to 6 to 
1 to 7. The only possible conclusion from these striking 
figures is that amoebic dysentery is widely prevalent all over 
India, while such a very high ratio as 1 liver abscess to 
every 6 or 7 dysentery admissions cannot be explained, 
except on the assumption that a large proportion of the 
dysentery cases in the British army in India are amoebic in 
nature—a conclusion of far-reaching importance. 

On working out the proportion of liver abscess to dysentery 
cases in the previous decade 1891-1900 the figure obtained 
was 1 to 14*, or only half the rate of the succeeding ten 
years. This difference was solely due to the dysentery 
admission rate having fallen from 29 1 to 14-5, while the 
liver abscess figure had risen slightly from 2-0 to 2*2 per 
1000. The most probable explanation of this marked 
change is that sanitary improvements have greatly reduced 
the incidence of bacillary dysentery, caused by the same 
great group of organisms as typhoid fever, which has also 
greatly diminished during the same period. If this is the 
case, then it increases the probability that much of the 
remaining dysentery is amoebic in nature. 

In 1907 I showed 8 that amoebic abscess of the liver is an 
easily preventable disease, if it is detected by the blood 
changes in the febrile presuppurative stage and adequately 
treated with large doses of ipecacuanha. During the 
following three years the liver abscess mortality in the 
British army in India fell from a previously stationary rate 
to only about 30 per cent, of its former prevalence—a saving 
of nearly 70 lives a year. I have shown in columns 2 and 3 
of Table I. the proportion of liver abscess to dysentery 
admissions during the three years 1905-07, before the 
introduction of my method, and for the subsequent three 
years 1908-10. It will be seen that the figures for the 
different areas show remarkable variations ranging from an 
increase from 1 to 8 to 1 to 3 in Inland Burma, down to a 
decrease from 1 to 5 to 1 to 18 in Central India, and nearly 
as great falls in Bengal and Orissa and in Burma Coast and 
Bay Islands. Such great differences are in all probability 
due to the unequal adoption of the new preventive treatment 
for liver abscess in different station hospitals, but I have been 
unable to obtain figures of the expenditure of ipecacuanha in 
the years dealt with, so cannot test this supposition. 

In the last two columns of Table I. I have entered the 
figures of the percentage mortality among the dysentery 
admissions, an examination of which will show that in 9 
out of the 11 areas the dysentery mortality has fallen or 
risen parallel with the increase or decrease in the ratio of 
liver abscess to dysentery admissions, and frequently in very 
much the same proportion, the rise in both in Inland Burma 
being especially noteworthy. This relationship is most easily 
explained on the supposition that where ipecacuanha has 
been most used in the treatment of early amoebic hepatitis, 
with a consequent marked reduction in the cases of liver 
abscess, there the same drug has been given more frequently 
for dysentery, with a reduction in the case mortality of that 
disease. If this is so, then it would constitute additional 
evidence of the frequency of the amoebic form of the disease 
among British soldiers in various parts of India. 

The failure of ipecacuanha and the success of the saline 
treatment of dysentery during the South African war, doubt¬ 
less due to the cases having been very largely of the bacillary 
type (as is usual in campaigns in dry and comparatively cool 
climates), probably led army medical officers to adopt 
the saline method more extensively in the treatment of 
dysenteries in British troops in India during the last decade, 
possibly to the neglect of the ipecacuanha in some amoebic 
cases. The slight rise in the admission rates for liver 
abscess, accompanying a fall to one-half of the dysentery 
rates, might thus be readily accounted for. Now that I have 

• Practitioner, June, 1907 
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shown that amoebic dysentery can be rapidly, and, as far as the 
evidence yet goes, completely and permanently, cured by the 
emetine treatment, and the subsequent occurrence of amoebic 
hepatitis and liver abscess rendered very remote or even 
impossible, the simple and early recognition of amoebic 
dysentery from the closely simulating bacillary form has 
become a matter of the most urgent practical importance. 
The smaller the proportion of amoebic cases the more likely 
they are to be overlooked and the greater the vigilance 
required. The full consideration of the very difficult subject 
of the differentiation of the dysenteries must be reserved for 
a work I have for some time been engaged on, but the 
following information may be of help to those who have to 
treat these cases in tropical or subtropical countries, where 
amoebic disease is nearly certain to occur. 

The Differential Diagnosis of Amoebic Colitis. 

I have used the term 11 colitis ” to emphasise the important 
fact that anoebic infection of the large bowel by no means 
always produces dysenteric symptoms. Thus, among 45 
Calcutta post-mortem examinations on cases in which death 
was primarily due to amoebic colitis, in no less than 18, or 
40 per cent., the clinical diagnosis was not even dysentery, 
although all but four of them had been over two days in 
* hospital. In four eaeh the diagnosis had been 1 ‘ diarrhoea ” 
or “tubercular diarrhoea,” in three “peritonitis,” while 
others had been returned as “intestinal obstruction,” 
“gangrene of the rectum” or even “ constipation ”—so 
variable are the symptoms met with in this protean and 
very fatal disease. Moreover, even when well-marked 
dysenteric symptoms are present, in a large proportion of 
cases it is impossible to be certain from clinical signs 
alone whether the disease is amoebic or bacillary in 
nature. In very acute amoebic cases the diagnosis may 
often be made from the presence of very tender sausage- 
like thickenings of the large bowel felt through the 
abdominal wall, while marked tenderness, especially if 
accompanied by thickening of the ctecum, is very suggestive 
of this type. In milder and more chronic cases these 
signs are frequently absent, while thickening of the 
sigmoid occurs commonly in both forms of dysentery. 
Again, if separate pieces of rosy blood-stained mucus 
constitute all or nearly all the Btool, I have usually 
found abundant amoebae, while either thick white pieces of 
mucus without blood, or small transparent raw white- 
of-egg-like mucus, intimately mixed with loose fascal matter, 
is suggestive of the bacillary disease ; but none of these 
points can be solely relied on in making a diagnosis. 

It will thus be clear that much experience and vigilance 
are necessary to enable the less typical cases of anoebic 
disease to be detected ; and it may be said at once that 
the routine examination of the stools for amoebse in all 
cases of bowel disease in warm climates, including cases of 
diarrhoea as well as of dysentery, will alone ensure the 
desired end. In short, the regular use of the microscope 
is every bit as necessary in bowel complaints as in fevers, 
or rather more so, as in the latter class of case four-hourly 
temperature charts will often allow of a correct diagnosis, 
while naked-eye inspection of stools will but rarely permit 
of a certain differentiation, and may often be very mis¬ 
leading. Fortunately the search for amoebae is a simple and 
rapid procedure if the following methods are adopted. 

The Examination qf the Evacuations for the Amoeba 
Dyeenterica. 

In a large majority of amoebic dysentery cases the patho¬ 
genic organism is easily and quickly found on examining a 
drop of the blood-stained mucus thinly spread out under a 
coverglass with an ordinary high power, such as a 1/6-inch 
lens. Thus, out of 50 consecutive cases of which I have 
notes, in 42 per cent, the amoebae were noted as being ‘ * very 
numerous,” which means that they were present in nearly 
every field of the microscope and were found immediately ; 
in 48 per cent, they were “numerous”—that is, they were 
found by a search of two or three minutes’ duration ; in 4 per 
cent, they were “ few ” and found after a longer search, and 
in an equal number they were “very few,” and only 
detected by the special procedure to be described imme¬ 
diately, while in one case they were not seen during three 
examinations of the stools, although a subsequent post¬ 
mortem examination revealed the presence of a very chronic 
anrabto ulcerative colitis. In four of the above cases the 
paraaHofl were not found at the first examination, but were 


numerous in three of them at a second attempt, usually on 
the following day, and few in the remaining one. It thus 
appears that in 90 per cent, of the cases the organisms were 
very readily found after one, or occasionally two examina¬ 
tions, the procedure being far easier and quicker than the 
hunt for malarial parasites. 

Much has been written on the differences between the 
harmless amceba coli, with its lack of clear ectoplasm, well 
defined nucleus, and small size ; and the pathogenic amoeba 
histolytica, with the opposite characters and frequent 
inclusion of red corpuscles in its substance. In my 
experience of examinations of dysenteric stools the former is 
so rarely met with that from the practical point of view it 
may be safely neglected, and I agree with Craig in thinking 
that whenever amoebae are found in diarrhoeal or dysenteric 
stools they may safely be regarded as pathogenic and their 
hosts treated accordingly. That this is a safe practical 
rule will be clear from the simple fact that among 33 con¬ 
secutive cases of dysentery under my treatment subsequently 
to my commencing the emetine treatment, in 24 amoebm 
were found, and in all of these except two nearly moribund 
cases the dysenteric symptom completely cleared np within 
two to four days; while on the other hand in none of the 
remaining non-amoebic cases did the drug have any material 
effect on the progress of the disease, although it never 
appeared to do any harm. The effect of the new treatment, 
therefore, furnishes a very reliable clinical differentiation 
between the two types of dysentery, which is by no means 
the least of its advantages. 

A rapid method of detecting amoeba when present t* scanty 
numbers. —Although as a rule it is very easy to find the 
amoebse owing to their numbers, in the exceptional cases in 
which they are very few the following technique will be of 
great assistance. French writers in particular have advised 
the addition of a drop of 1 per cent. w r atery methylene bine 
to a piece of dysenteric mucus, as it stains the pus and 
epithelial cells at once, while for a time the amoebse resist 
taking up the stain and also retain their activity. They thus 
stand out clearly amid their blue surroundings as light 
refractile motile bodies, and are readily detected even if 
comparatively few are present. Recently I have found that 
with a little practice it is possible to detect them in such a 
preparation examined directly after it is made with a very 
low power, such as a Zeiss A or a half-inch lens, a higher 
power being turned on to verify the find. With some practice 
they may also be seen with the same low power in unstained 
mucus as small glistening particles, the condensor being 
fully lowered for this method of .examination, and any find 
being further scrutinised by a 1/6 inch lens. By these means 
a fair-sized piece of mucus thinly spread under a full-sized 
coverglass can be completely searched within a very few 
minutes, while a second piece should be examined before: a 
negative result is recorded, and if necessary the examination 
repeated on the following day. •. 

It is also important to note that full doses of ipecacuanha 
or emetine should not be given before the stools are micro¬ 
scopically examined, or a negative result is likely to be 
obtained in amoebic cases, just as in malaria after quinine 
has been taken. The stools should also be examined as 
fresh as possible, preferably within an hour or so of being 
passed. In Lower Bengal no artificial warmth is necessary, 
but in colder places the specimen may be kept at blood heat 
for a shdrt time and the slide warmed. The organisms 
should always be seen in active motion before a positive 
diagnosis is made, for there are often large mucoid cells 
present, especially in bacillary dysentery, which may easily 
be mistaken for inactive amoebae by the inexperienced. 
Staining with the iron-haemotoxylin method will enable 
amoebae as well as their young budding forms to be re¬ 
cognised, but is seldom necessary. Small oval flagellated 
trichomonads are often seen in addition to amoebse, and also 
disappear under ipecacuanha or emetine. 

A Comparison of the Ipecacuanha and Emetine Treatments . 

I have already recorded some striking cases illustrating 
the curative action of emetine salts in amoebic dysentery and 
hepatitis. In the latter condition half-grain doses of the 
hydrochloride hypodermically once or twice a day very 
rapidly relieve the acute pain and tenderness and stop the 
fever, while if suppuration has not yet occurred the leuco- 
cytosis also soon disappears and the patient is convalescent. 
If the increase of the white corpuscles continues there is 
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probably a collection of pus in the liver. This should now 
be removed by aspiration and one grain of the soluble 
■emetine salt, dissolved in about one ounce of water, injected 
into the cavity before the cannula is withdrawn and the 
puncture sealed with collodion. Subcutaneous emetine injec¬ 
tions should be continued for several days to kill anyamcebie 
•remaining in the wall of the abscess or of the large bowel, 
And if there is no secondary bacterial infection of the 
abscess, and it is still confined to the liver substance, it will 
nearly always dry up without further trouble, incision and 
drainage being usually unnecessary. If the cavity is a very 
large one the aspiration may have to be repeated, as in an 
old debilitated subject from whose liver Lieutenant-Colonel 
A. H. Nott, I.M.S., recently removed 80 and 45 ounces of 
pus by aspiration at 10 days’ intervals, and who recovered 
perfectly under the emetine treatment just mentioned. There 
is good reason to hope that the open operation will in future 
be only exceptionally required in the treatment of amcebic 
liver abscess, greatly to the comfort of the patient. 

In order to allow the precise value of the emetine treat¬ 
ment of amcebic dysentery to be estimated we now require 
a consecutive series of unselected cases, which can be com¬ 
pared with a similar series treated bv the recognised ipecacu¬ 
anha method. Such data are now available regarding 54 
cases under my care in the isolation ward of the Calcutta 
Medical College Hospital, and the most important facts 
concerning them are briefly summarised in Table II., which 
includes 30 consecutive cases treated with ipecacuanha, and 
24 in which emetine was used so as to allow of their ready 
comparison. 

Table II.— A Comparison of the Ipecacuanha and Emetine 


Treatments. 

Ipecacuanha. Emetine. 

Died from dysentery within 3 days of 
admission . 4 cases. 2 cases. 

Died from dysentery over 3 days after 
admission . 7 „ . — 

Died from other disease after cure of 
dysentery . — . 2 cases. 

Removed from hospital in very bad 


Left hospital unchanged or not cured 4 .. — 

Cured . 13 ,, . 20 cases. 

Average days in hospital of cured cases 16‘4 7*2 

Average days before stools became 

normal. 11*4 235 

Average grains of ipecacuanha or 
emetine to that time . 406 2*0 


Many of the cases in both series were admitted in a very 
bad condition, a considerable proportion being chronic 
attacks of from one month to over one year’s duration. The 
cases which died within less than three days of admission 
are shown separately in the first line of the table, as they 
came under observation in a practically hopeless condition, 
so that it will be fairest to omit them in calculating the 
•failures of either form of treatment. On the other hand, 
the two cases shown as removed from hospital by their 
•friends in a very bad condition should be included as deaths, 
as there was little or no chance of their recovery. This 
would leave 9 deaths out of 26 cases, or a mortality of 34’6 
per cent, in the ipecacuanha series, against no deaths due to 
dysentery among the non-moribund cases treated by emetine 
—a highly satisfactory result. Of the two patients entered 
as dying from other diseases after cure of the dysentery by 
emetine, one succumbed to heatstroke several days after, 
being quite free from bowel trouble, and the other, a dropsical 
and very anaemic subject, developed cancrum oris, which 
proved fatal ten days after his dysenteric symptoms had 
'finally developed, both conditions indirectly due to the 
•extreme feebleness of the patients after two and seven 
•months’ dysentery respectively. It is also noteworthy 
'that none of the emetine patients left hospital un- 
cured, although 6 of the surviving 19 ipecacuanha 
series declined to continue the treatment and had 
t\> be discharged “otherwise.” Once more, the average 
■duration of the ipecacuanha treatment up to the 
time the blood and mucus finally disappeared from the 
stools in the recovering patients was 11*4 days, and their 
total stay in hospital 16 4 days; while under emetine salts 
the corresponding figures were 7*2 and 2-35 respectively. 
•Lastly, the average amount of ipecacuanha taken before the 
stools became normal was 406 grains, and further consider¬ 
able amounts were administered to most of them before their 


discharge from hospital. On the other hand, the average 
amount of emetine required for the cure was 2 grains, being 
equivalent to 180 grains of ipecacuanha, some of them 
receiving further small doses, so that the new method is 
also an economical one, especially if the time in hospital is 
taken into account. 

Methods of administration and dosage of emetine salts .—I 
now always use the hydrochloride of emetine, as it is much 
more soluble than the hydrobromide, the latter requiring 
about 2 c.c. of water to dissolve a full dose, and is then 
liable to become deposited as crystals in the capsules, but 
is readily redissolved by gentle heat. The hydrochloride can 
now be obtained from the leading manufacturing chemists 
either in tabloids suitable for hypodermic use, or already 
dissolved and sealed in glass ampoules. In adults I now 
seldom give less than half-grain doses, and prefer two-thirds 
of a grain, equal to 60 grains of ipecacuanha, twice a day for 
the first two days in severe cases and then once for another 
day or two, which is usually sufficient fora cure. Solid food 
is begun in the form of soft rice and other farinaceous forms 
on the fourth day, and Indian patients I can seldom induce 
to stay in hospital over a week unless very debilitated on 
their arrival. 

As the hypodermic method is not always convenient in 
practice in India I have tried giving one-third of a grain 
tabloid by the mouth on an empty stomach, and find that 
two-thirds of a grain can generally be taken without pro¬ 
ducing any material sickness and with much more favourable 
results than with ipecacuanha by the mouth, although the 
action is slower and less effective tlian by the hypodermic 
method, and in one patient blood and mucus reappeared in 
the stools after three days’ absence, although he had taken 
a total of two grains by the mouth, but all symptoms finally 
vanished after two more days on hypodermic doses. In 
children of about seven years of age I have found one-third 
grain doses of emetine subcutaneously are well borne and 
rapidly effective, even in very chronic cases, while in severe 
cases in adults I have frequently given a grain at one dose 
and repeated it in about 12 hours, and have not yet seen any 
toxic effects. 

Does the emetine treatment produce a complete and per¬ 
manent cure ?—I have already recorded two cases in which 
death took place from multiple abscesses of the liver and 
gangrene of the cascum respectively, very shortly after 
emetine treatment had removed the dysenteric symptoms, 
in both of which microscopical examinations showed a com¬ 
plete disappearance of the amoebae from the bowel and liver 
tissues, although they had been abundant in the stools on 
admission. The important question remains as to whether a 
few of the parasites may not survive and subsequently bring 
about a relapse, just as in malaria, trypanosomiasis, and 
syphilis respectively, after quinine, atoxyl, and salvarsan 
treatment. In order to solve this problem I have been 
endeavouring to follow up my patients after they leave 
hospital, and have either seen or heard from several of them 
some weeks after their discharge. The following are the 
only two cases who have shown any signs of apparent 
relapse. 

Case 1.— A Mohamed&n male, who bad been rapidly cured of a very 
severe attack of amoebic dysenterv after ipecacuanha bad failed to con¬ 
trol it, was readmitted for dysentery three weeks after he had left 
hospital. I examined the loose fcecal stools and found neither blood, 
mucus, nor amoeba* present, while his leucocyte count was low, so I felt 
sure his present illness was not amoebic in nature. He had persistent 
hiccough, and died in three days, and at a post-mortem examination 
I found pneumonia at the left base. The large intestine from the ccecum 
to the transverse colon was much dilated, firmly adherent to surround¬ 
ing structures, and its wall so thinned that, in spite of the utmost care, 
it was torn through in several places in removing the gut. On laying 
it open a remarkable condition was found, for there was no trace of any 
recent dysenteric lesions, but very extensive smooth-floored healed 
ulcers of former amoebic disease. Both scrapings and sections showed 
no annebfe, but the muscular coat of the bowel had been so extensively 
destroyed by the former dysentery as to lead to a paralytic dilatation 
of the large gut. In addition there was a small encysted abscess in the 
liver about two inches in diameter, with a nearly smooth wall and 
neither amtebre nor bacteria. 

It is therefore clear that the six half-grain doses of emetine which 
he had received on his first admission five weeks before his death had 
completely destroyed the amceba* in the extensive infection of the 
largo intestine and also in the liver abscess—in short, a complete 
sterilisation of the tissues had taken place. 

Cask 2.—A Hindu male admitted to my ward for chronic relapsing 
amcebic dysentery was given three one-grain doses of emetine hvdro- 
chloridc hypodermically, one on each of three successive days, at the 
end of which time his stools were normal and he left hospital well 
at the end of a week. He was admitted for dysentery under me four 
weeks later in a moribund condition and died on the following 
morning. I examined the first stool passed after his readmission and 
found mucus, but no amoeba. A post-mortem examination was 
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fortunately obtained, and revealed in the upper part of the large 
intestine a number of transverse scars of recently healed amoebic ulcers, 
but no active lesions. The lower half of the gut showed the charac¬ 
teristic lesions of an acute bacillary dysentery, Shiga's organism being 
obtained on culture, while no amoebse could be found with the 
microscope. 

These two cases are most instructive, for without 
necropsies I should have had to regard both as probably 
relapses of amoebic dysentery, and consequently evidence 
of the failure of emetine to bring about a complete cure; 
whereas they now afford the strongest proof that three days 
of emetine injections can bring about rapid and complete 
healing of both very acute amoebic lesions, destroying exten¬ 
sive areas of the mucous and muscular coats of the bowel 
(although not able to restore the destroyed tissues), and also 
of a very chronic and relapsing form of the disease, and to 
bring about the encystment of a small liver abscess. Much 
further experience is needed to furnish absolute proof that 
the new treatment will always destroy the whole of the 
pathogenic amoebae throughout the human body, but all the 
evidence at present available points to 9uch being actually 
the case. If this is eventually found to be so it will 
constitute the most remarkable therapeutic success yet 
achieved. 

Calcutta. 


INJURIES TO THE SEMILUNAR 
CARTILAGES : 

A PERSONAL EXPERIENCE OF 449 CASES OF 
OPERATION. 1 

By ALBERT M. MARTIN, M.B., B.S. Durh., 

SURGEON TO ROYAL INFIRMARY, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNJC, ETC. 


During the past 10 or 11 years I have been much in- 
terested in the subject of injuries to the semilunar cartilages, 
and, inasmuch as this class of case is extremely common in 
the northern counties of England, I have had ample oppor¬ 
tunity of studying it. 

On looking through the notes of both my hospital and 
private patients I find that, during the period between the 
end of the year 1900 and the end of the year 1911, I have 
operated upon 449 cases (413 hospital and 36 private) 
diagnosed as suffering from injury to the semilunar carti¬ 
lages. All the patients made good recoveries, and in no 
case was there any resulting joint infection, or any inter¬ 
ference with the after stability of the joint. In a few cases 
-and this applied particularly to those in which no definite 
pathology was found at the operation—complaint was made 
that the symptoms had not been relieved; otherwise the 
results were all that could be desired. 

One of the commonest industries in Northumberland and 
Durham, if not the commonest, is coal mining, and this 
industry far outnumbers all the rest in the district in supply¬ 
ing the vast majority of sufferers from this accident. The 
reason why this is so is not far to seek. The coal-miner, 
owing to the lowness of the seam at which he is hewing, 
performs his work with his knees more or less flexed. In 
this position, owing to relaxation of the internal, posterior 
and anterior crucial ligaments, a certain amount of rotation 
and lateral mobility between the upper end of the tibia and 
the lower end of the femur is permitted ; and it therefore 
follows that if, while the knee is in the flexed position, a 
forcible twist or wrench takes place—such, for instance, as 
might happen in throwing coal while in a squatting position, 
when the body is swung round too far—one or other knee 
is twisted, and the cartilage may be torn. Where the 
accident does happen the cartilage, nipped between the 
condyle of the femur and the upper end of the tibia, is 
forcibly dragged towards the centre of the joint, and either 
split more or less in a longitudinal manner, or its free edge 
torn or frayed. 

I have been unable to satisfy myself that there is ever a 
true detachment, as in every case observed, even where the 
split is very near the attached margin, a narrow rim of 
cartilage still retains its normal position. I would here wish 
to emphasise that where a proper diagnosis has been made 
the injury is always in the nature of a tear or split, and 
where such is not found the probability is that a wrong 

1 A paper read before the Surgical Section of the Royal Society of 
Medicine on Oct. 8th, 1912. 


diagnosis has been made, some other structure having been 
injured, probably the internal lateral, ligament. In tho 
present series of cases 95*6 per cent, of them showed 
definite splits or tears, so that only in 4*5 per cent, was 
there no definite pathology. These latter, I presume, are 
what are termed “loose” in the various text-books. 

As I have before stated, coal-miners are the most frequent 
sufferers from tom semilunar cartilage, and in the present 
series, out of 449 cases 282 occurred in miners while 
following their employment. This gives a percentage 
of 62*8. 

Football players are also very liable to the accident, and 
when we remember that in football the running is, as a rule, 
not straightaway, but consists rather of dodging, twisting, 
and swerving, one is not altogether surprised. I am also 
inclined to think that the long leather studs in the boots, 
fixing the foot in the ground during swerving or dodging, 
while the body momentum goes on, are often the primary 
cause. Out of my 449 cases the accident occurred, in the 
first instance, while playing football 81 times. This gives a 
percentage of 18. It will be noted, therefore, that the 
mining occupation and football playing are responsible for 
80* 8 per cent, of the injury. Other forms of sport supply 
2 per cent. 

The internal semilunar cartilage is very much more often 
injured than the external. In the present series of cases the 
former shows a percentage of 92, while the latter shows a 
percentage of 8. For a long time I was under the impres¬ 
sion that the reason the internal semilunar cartilage was 
more often tom than the external was the nature of the 
accident. It seemed to me that an inward twist, where 
the femur is rotated inwards and separation' of the 
joint surfaces takes place at the inner side, was the 
factor which would cause tearing of the internal semi¬ 
lunar cartilage. I found, however, that this was not always 
so, a great many of the patients being positive in asserting 
that the knee was twisted outwards. I am, therefore, driven 
to the conclusion that both an inward and an outward twist 
will cause rupture of the inner cartilage. Perhaps the 
reason is to be found in the anatomical conditions. Wo 
know that w'hile the internal semilunar cartilage has a close 
connexion with the capsule and internal lateral ligament, 
the attachment of the external semilunar cartilage to the 
capsule is looser, and it has no connexion with the external 
lateral ligament. Under these conditions, supposing the 
external semilunar cartilage was nipped between the external 
condyle and the upper surface of the external tuberosity of 
the tibia, and thrust towards the centre of the joint, and 
bearing in mind the limited lateral excursion of the femur 
which would be permitted, a tear of the cartilage would not 
be likely to take place, but rather, in the majority of cases, 
at the most, stretching of its connexions. On the other 
hand, if the internal cartilage be nipped between the internal 
condyle and inner tuberosity of the tibia, and dragged 
towards the centre of the joint, considering its much closer 
connexion, a split or tear would often result. 

The right knee is slightly more frequently affected than 
the left, the percentage of the one being 53* 3 and of the 
other 46* 7. In the case of six patients both internal carti¬ 
lages were removed, in one case at the same operation, and 
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in the others with an interval of from six weeks to five and 
a half years. In one patient both external cartilages were 
removed with an interval of one year. In two cases, in both 
of which the internal semilunar cartilage was diagnosed as 
torn, on operation these were found normal. An incision 
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was therefore made on the outer side of the joint, and 
the external cartilages, much torn and mutilated, were 
removed. These two cases show that sometimes it is 
impossible to diagnose whether, in the case of an injured 
knee, the internal or the external semilunar cartilage is at 
fault. In three cases from the same knee both semilunar 
cartilages were removed, in the first with three years’, 
in the second with eight months’, and in the third 
with 11 months’ interval between the operations. In 
two cases where, after operation for injury to the in¬ 
ternal semilunar cartilage, the symptoms were not relieved 
the joint was again opened. The portion of cartilage left 
behind after the previous operation was found to be torn and 
bo waa removed with complete relief of symptoms. 

Many types of torn semilunar cartilage are met with, and 
examples of these I will show you. In the first place there 
is the simple longitudinal split, varying as regards its posi¬ 
tion to its attached border, being sometimes quite close to 
this and sometimes quite near to the free edge. When the 
accident is recent the edges of the tear show roughness and 
are often blood-stained, while the joint cavity itself contains 
blood-stained synovial fluid. Where the primary accident 
occurred some weeks or months previously the edges of the 
split are rounded and smooth, and in some cases at the ends 
of the split some cicatrisation may be noticed. The split 
does not extend straight through the substance of the 
cartilage, but rather in an oblique manner from near its 
circumferential attachment downwards and towards the 
centre of the joint, so that on the upper surface of the 
cartilage the tear is near the outer circumference ; on the 
under surface it shows nearer the free edge. 

In some cases, on opening the joint the detached portion 
is seen lying in its normal position, and if a careful search 
be not made it might easily be overlooked. Again, in other 
joints the detached piece will be found curled up between 
the condyles^ and practically only attached by its anterior 
and posterior ends. Sometimes the split is in the posterior 
part, and cannot be demonstrated until the anterior attach¬ 
ment of the semilunar cartilage is divided and strongly 
pulled upon, when the detached portion snaps forward. In 
one case, after a long search I found the detached portion 
lying stretched round the condyle. 

In another type the tear extends from some point in the 
free border, across the breadth of the cartilage for a variable 
distance, and then either forwards or backwards. In the 
former case the detached portion may form a pedunculated 
piece, which, previous to operation, may be felt moving in 
front of the internal condyle. In another type the free 
border is the part that has been torn, forming a small 
pedunculated disc with rounded edges, and in some of these 
showing where it hinges over the free margin of the still 
attached cartilage. This pedunculated disc may form one 
of the varieties of loose bodies, in consequence of becoming 
completely separated as a result of being frequently ground 
between the joint surfaces. In still another type there is a 
more or less horizontal split through the thickness of the 
cartilage, the undermost piece being liable to engage 
between the joint surfaces and so cause symptoms. This 
type may be combined with the simple longitudinal split. 
In a minority of cases the injured cartilage is mutilated 
beyond all recognition. 

The bulk of the sufferers from torn semilunar cartilage 
give a very typical history, and I would here emphasise that 
in the majority of cases we have to diagnose the condition 
from what we are told. It may be that when you first see 
the patient the primary tear occurred months or years pre¬ 
viously, and the subsequent attacks of “something going 
wrong with the joint ” have been comparatively slight, con¬ 
sisting, perhaps, of little more than experiencing a click or 
a snap at the inner side of the knee with pain in the same 
situation. He then finds that momentarily the joint locks— 
i.e., he is unable to extend it completely; then suddenly, 
after moving his knee himself or somebody moving it for 
him, another click or snap is experienced, and full power of 
movement is again regained. Attacks such as these occur 
more or less frequently and at various intervals after the 
primary tear, and are often followed by no effusion, the only 
symptom remaining being a tender point at the inner or 
outer side of the patella somewhere in the line of the articu¬ 
lation. according as it is the internal or external cartilage 
that is injured. These subsequent attacks are often deter¬ 
mined by very slight causes, such as catching the bed-clothes 


with the toes, stepping on irregular ground, or rising from 
the squatting position. When, however, they do occur they 
render the limb perfectly helpless for a time and may happen 
at very awkward moments, as, for example, when crossing 
in front of a tram or motor-car. One of my patients sus¬ 
tained a severe punctured wound of his palm in consequence 
of spiking his hand on some iron rails which he had attempted 
to grasp in order to prevent himself falling. 

When the primary tear takes place the symptoms are much 
more severe, and are often as follows. In consequence of a 
severe wrench or twist the patient is suddenly seized with 
severe pain’ The pain is at first often felt over the whole 
joint, later becoming localised at the inner or outer side, and 
is frequently so bad as to cause faintness and vomiting. At 
the same time a click or snap is felt, or a feeling of some¬ 
thing slipping. If running, he falls to the ground, and finds 
he is unable to completely extend the knee. Often some 
witness of the accident at once practises flexion and exten¬ 
sion movements, another click or slip is felt, and the joint is 
then found to be capable of complete extension. In a few 
hours swelling occurs, the result of effusion in the joint, and 
this, in consequence of rest, disappears in the course of two 
or three weeks. In some cases the inability to extend persists 
for a week or more, and in others only disappears when an 
anaesthetic is given and certain manipulative procedures 
carried out or the offending cartilage is removed. For some 
weeks after the accident, and after all swelling has dis¬ 
appeared, a tender point persists at the inner or outer side of 
the patella according as the internal or external cartilage 
has been torn. 

In deciding upon a line of treatment the question arises as 
to whether it is necessary for the patient to have a perfectly 
sound joint or not. If he is engaged in manual labour the 
answer must be in the affirmative, and in the absence of any 
contra-indication, such as intercurrent disease, operation is 
demanded. This decision must also apply to active men 
and women who are still wishful to spend their leisure in 
open-air sports such as football, cricket, hockey, shooting, 
and riding. I am aware, of course, that in some of these 
cases the application of a knee splint, which, while permitting 
flexion and extension, prevents rotary and lateral move¬ 
ments, may prevent the joint “going wrong,” but for such 
a splint to be really effective it must be somewhat heavy 
and cumbrous, and this the patients will not wear as a rule, 
or at any rate discard it after using it for a short time. I 
am afraid I am very sceptical as regards the result of 
treatment by prolonged rest, in the case of a primary tear, 
bringing about a cure, in view of the conditions found in 
operated cases. 

Where the inability to completely extend the joint persists 
operation is certainly demanded. Even where it is hoped 
that reduction under an anaesthetic may occur, this procedure 
should not be attempted unless the joint has been thoroughly 
prepared, so that in the event of failure open operation may 
be performed. If operation be decided upon, the question 
next arises as to which is the best time to operate. Per¬ 
sonally, I see no objection against doing this after the first 
week or 10 days following the primary accident. I choose 
this time because I judge the devitalising effect of the 
trauma will by then have passed away and attempts at 
repair have started. Where operation is decided upon in 
consequence of repeated attacks of locking, it does not 
matter when the operation is performed (although per¬ 
sonally I again prefer to wait until a week or H) days hm 
passed), as the effects of the last attack will probably be so 
slight as not to lower the joint resistance. 

Previous to and during operation the most rigid antiseptic 
precautions are called for. For 36 hours I keep the patient 
in bed, and at the beginning of this period the skin of the 
thigh and leg is shaved, thoroughly washed with spirit soap 
and water, then with turpentine, and finally with methylated 
spirit. A compress wrung out of 1 in 1000 perchloride of 
mercury solution is then applied around the limb, extending 
from the middle of the thigh to the middle of the leg. This 
is covered with mackintosh and secured by a bandage. The 
same procedure is carried out 24 hours later, and then, when 
the patient is on the operating table, and after a tourniquet 
is applied round the thigh, the knee is strongly flexed and 
kept in this position by my assistant. Before making the 
incision the operation area is thorougly washed wi.h a 
solution of 1 in 20 carbolic acid. 

The incision I u*e is a transverse one, expending, in the 
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•case of the internal cartilage, from the inner border of the 
patellar tendon, backwards for about two inches in the 
line of the articulation. This incision, I consider, gives 
the best exposure, and if the internal lateral ligament 
be not cut across there is no interference with the 
after stability of the joint. After the skin is divided 
a strong aponeurosis is exposed, and is also divided 
in the length of the incision. The capsule with under¬ 
lying synovial membrane is then opened, and the interior 
of the joint exposed. Then, in the great majority of 
oases, the tear or split will be quickly recognised, 
especially where it involves the anterior part of the cartilage 
or where there is marked displacement of the torn portion. 
If after careful scrutiny nothing pathological is discovered, I 
divide the anterior attachment of the semilunar cartilage, 
seize it with strong-toothed forceps, and drag it forwards. If 
there be a posterior split the detached portion will suddenly 
snap forwards between the condyles and tuberosity. This 
snapping forwards is what actually happens during an attack, 
and u witnessed it can be readily appreciated what a shock it 
will be to the patient. In every case I remove not only the 
detached piece, but endeavour to ablate the portion still 
re taining its normal attachment, and since doing this have 
had no patient returning with recurrence of symptoms. 
After the cartilage is removed the capsule and synovial 
membrane are sutured in one layer with catgut. The 
aponeurosis is similarly dealt with, and the skin incision 
is closed with a subcuticular suture of silkworm gut. An 
antiseptic dressing is then applied, with a thick layer of 
wood-wool wadding, and secured by a domette bandage 
firmly applied. No splint is used, and the patient 
is told to commence to move his knee as soon as he 
-can. 

After the operation a rise in temperature for the first two 
nights to 99° or 100° F. is commonly met with, but this need 
cause no alarm. Again, for the first 43 hours a great deal 
of pain may be complained of, necessitating one or two 
hypodermic injections of morphia. Otherwise the con¬ 
valescence of the patient is perfectly straightforward, and 
at the end of a week the subcuticular suture is removed. 
After this is done a light dry dressing is applied, and my 
infirmary patients are discharged as a rule on the tenth 
■day, being then able to carry out full movements of the joint. 
In the case of one patient convalescence was disturbed by an 
.attack of acute gangrenous appendicitis, for which operation 
was promptly performed 11 days after the cartilage had been 
removed, with a successful result. Another was seized with 
acute lobar pneumonia (pneumococcal), but made a good 
recovery; while a third contracted a whitlow a few days 
following his operation, but this did not in any way affect 
his recovery. 

As regards the after-history of my patients I can only say 
that I have seen them at periods varying from seven years to 
a few weeks after their operation, and, except in a very few 
instances, they have been quite satisfied and have told me 
that the joint was as strong as ever. In part proof of this 
I would refer you to the cases in which after the semilunar 
■cartilage in one knee has been removed, the patients have 
returned to have a torn cartilage removed from the other, or 
in one or two cases the other cartilage of the same knee. 
"They would not have done this if the first operation had not 
been successful. Again, where I have operated in the case 
•of both amateur and professional football players, they have 
all played again, and many of them are still playing. One 
Monday morning, a week or two ago, I noticed in the column 
of the Daily Telegraph devoted to the account of Association 
matches played the previous Saturday, that a player in an 
important Second League match, from whose left knee I 
removed both semilunar cartilages at the same operation on 
March 16th, 1910, had not only played well, but scored the 
•only goal of the match. 

Where a man is engaged in manual labour I allow 
him to return to work in 10 or 12 weeks after the 
operation, but in many cases—and this, of course, applies 
to sufferers who have sustained the accident at football 
{other thaD professional), and so are not entitled to 
workmen’s compensation—they have returned to work 
as early as six or seven weeks after, and with no bad 
result. 

I am afraid my remarks and conclusions have been, 
perhaps, based too much on personal experience, but 
inasmuch as. so, little has been authoritatively written about 


injuries to the semilunar cartilages in text-books and else¬ 
where, this was unavoidable. I trust my small con¬ 
tribution to the subject may be of some value, and would add, 
in conclusion, that I have always thought these accidents, 
which claim as their victims a goodly number of those 
engaged in the important industry of coal mining, have not 
received the attention they deserved. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


ON THE CHANGES INDUCED IN BLOOD 
BY FEEDING: A STUDY IN 
CELLULAR PHYSIOLOGY. 
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of Louisiana.) 
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The experiments detailed below were undertaken with the 
view of ascertaining whether feeding would produce changes 
in the blood which could be demonstrated microscopically, 
apart from the increase in number of white blood corpuscles 
which we know to occur. 

Lily Huie, 1 working in Edinburgh and Oxford under 
Mann’s direction, was able to show marked changes in the 
nuclei of the gland cells of the insectivorous plant Drosera 
after feeding the same with egg albumin, albumoses, 
peptones, &c. The rapidity with which the nuclear changes 
could be produced depended on the amount of predigestion 
of the protein food substances. Subsequently, H. G. Butter¬ 
field, working with Mann in Oxford, succeeded in demon¬ 
strating that if newts are starved in the summer time for a 
fortnight, and if each newt is fed with a worm of the size of 
a wooden match, all the nuclei of the most diverse animal 
tissues, excepting only the nuclei of the nerve cells, would 
stain much more deeply in the fed newts than in the control 
animals. 

In the present instance, blood was chosen for the subject 
of inquiry to ascertain whether metabolism in the nucleated 
blood cells, during the ingestion of food is likewise accom¬ 
panied by a definite increase in the nucleo-proteins. 
Secondly, to determine, if possible, the function of the 
granules in both leucocytes and lymphocytes. Thirdly, to 
see whether the increased alkalinity of the blood during 
gastric digestion would show itself by an increased affinity 
for free acid dyes, as in Mylius’s reaction. And fourthly, to 
reinvestigate the problem whether a deposit of stored 
material, such as glycogen or fat, occurs in the blood cells 
or platelets after a liberal meal. 

Our experiments were made on men and frogs. We 
started our investigation on six medical students, who 
volunteered to act as subjects, and the following procedure 
was adopted. After eating the usual breakfast, which 
included at least two eggs and one glass of milk, no food of 
any kind and no liquid, except water, was ingested until noon 
of the next day ; thus the men fasted for about 30 hours. 
Immediately before the breakfast, and after breakfast at 
two-hour intervals, each student made four blood films, 
except from 12 o’clock midnight until 8 A.M. the following 
morning. The last blood films were made two, four, six, and 
eight hours following the first meal after the fast. 

The films were air-dried, wrapped in tissue paper, marked, 
and turned in to us at the end of the period. The slides on 
which the students made the blood films were cleaned by us 
to remove all traces of sodium silicate, because the 
alkalinity of the latter would have interfered with the 
Mylius-Ehrlich reaction.* The slides were placed in Mann’s 
cleaning fluid of chromic and sulphuric acids * for two to 
four hours, rinsed in several changes of distilled water, and 
finally rinsed again, one at a time, in distilled water, dried 
with tissue paper, and wrapped in packets of fonr, care 
being taken to avoid touching the surface of the slides. 


1 Hule, Lily: Changes in the Cell Organs of Drosera Rotundlfolia, 

B roduced by Feeding with Bgg Albumin, Quarterly Journal of 
Hcroscopical Sciences, vol. xxxix., N.S. (1896-97). Further Study of 
Cytological Changes produced in Drosera, ibid., vol. xlii. (1899). 

* Consult Mann’s Physiological Histology, Clarendon Press, 1902. 
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The films were stained in a modified Giemsa stain, 
Ehrlich’s triacid mixture, and Mann’s acid haematein 
and Mann’s methylblue-eosin. The methylene-azur of 
“ Giemsa’s ” stain was prepared by us according to Borrel’s 
silver oxide method or by short treatment with 2 per cent. 
NaOH, the latter being neutralised equimolecularly with 
centinormal hydrochloric acid and then extracted with 
chloroform.* The films were fixed either by heat or by 
Gulland’s method. We found that Ehrlich’s triacid mixture 
stained best after the films had been placed for one hour on 
a xylol bath, kept at its boiling point. For the other 
staining methods (“ Gierasa’s ” and Mann’s) the films were 
fixed for exactly one minute in Gulland’s fixative (90 per 
cent, absolute ethyl alcohol, 10 per cent, formalin), rinsed 
in absolute alcohol, and dried by blotting with toilet paper. 
It must be remembered 4 that formaldehyde converts tissues 
into acid methylene-compounds, and for this reason the 
affinity for acid dyes is diminished, while that for basic dyes 
is increased. 

The following procedures were adopted in staining :— 

I. Fixed by Gulland’s method. Stained in Mann’s acid haematein— 
30 min. Rinsed in distilled water. Stained in Mann’s methylblue- 
eosin—15 min. Rinsed in distilled water. Blotted with toilet paper. 
Examined In oil. 

II. Fixed by Gulland’s method. Stained in “Giemsa’s” stain—12 
hours. Rinsed in distilled water. Blotted with toilet paper. 
Examined in oil. 

III. Fixed by heat on xylol bath for 1 hour. Stained in Ehrlich’s 
triacid mixture—15 min. Rinsed in distilled water. Blotted with 
toilet paper. Examined in oil. 

In order to give all the films uniform treatment they were 
kept for 10 days, to equalise the time factor between the 
films made at the beginning and at the end of the experi¬ 
ment. The slides with the films to be fixed and to be stained 
by a given method were then fastened together in slide- 
holders, were placed into and removed from the fixing bath 
and the stain at the same time, and were then carried 
through the various rinsing baths in a like manner. In short, 
all films received as nearly the same treatment as possible, 
as regards both fixation and staining. 

The films were studied with the view of noting changes in 
the plasma, in the red cells, and in the white cells. 

Plasma and Med Cells. 

The Mylius-Ehrlich test showed a definite increase in the 
alkalinity of the plasma during gastric digestion. The 
changes could first be detected in the films made four hours 
after the meal and were present until the eighth hour, the 
maximum being reached at about the sixth hour. 

Changes in the viscosity of the plasma and alterations in 
surface tension of the red cells were carefully looked for, but 
the difficulties encountered were so great that we think it 
best not to make definite statements concerning them at this 
time. 

White Cells. 

In making comparisons between “control” and “fed” 
films due attention was paid to the fact that in fasting cells 
the resistance to pressure is less, and that therefore they are 
apt to be spread out more, in consequence of which they 
will present a paler appearance when examined under the 
microscope. 

A. Lymphocytes in man. —Compare Figs. 1, d, e, f, g y with 
Figs. 2, f y g , A, i, A, and Figs. 3, g y A, i, A, Z, m y n y with 
Figs. 4, A, i, A, Z, m y n y o. Figs. 1 and 3 represent the 
appearance met with in fasting films, and Figs. 2 and 4 
those seen during full digestion. Figs. 1 and 2 represent 
films from ope of the students, while Figs. 3 and 4 represent 
those of Mann. 

The cells in the films made during full digestion are 
smaller than those in the control films. The decrease in size 
of the cell seems to be due almost entirely to a narrowing of 
the rim of cytoplasm surrounding the nucleus, the nucleus 
itself being but little affected, if any. By all three staining 
methods the films made during the periods of digestion and 
of fast showed marked differences in the staining intensity 
of both the nucleus and the cytoplasm. 

These changes were best shown after “ Giemsa’s ” stain. 
In the “fasting” films, stained by this method, the rim of 
the cytoplasm around the nucleus was wider and paler than 


* Since the completion of this paper a very important article on the 
Romanowsky staining of blood cells, by S. G. Scott, T O. Thompson, and 
J. L. Hydrick, has appeared in Folia Hannatologica, No. 12, p. 302 (1911). 
The data given In this paper will help us in further investigations. 

4 See Mann’s Physiological Histology. 


in the films made during the digestion period. The cyto¬ 
plasm, although pale, was more deeply stained than the 
nucleus. The films made four hours after the meal were the 
earliest to show a definite change. In these the average 
width of the rim of cytoplasm was less than in the control 
or fasting and two-hour films, and both the cytoplasm and 
nucleus were stained somewhat more deeply. This was more 
marked in the six-hour films, and the maximum was reached 
at the eighth and tenth hours. In these films nearly all 
the lymphocytes were small, with their nuclei and cytoplasm 
very deeply stained, the rim of the cytoplasm being very 
narrow and difficult to distinguish from the nuclei. An 
occasional lymphocyte could be found which was somewhat 
larger and less deeply stained than the rest, but none was as 
large and pale as the average cell in the control films. Aftter 
the twelfth hour the differences in the films became less 
noticeable. 

Most of the nuclei of the lymphocytes, stained by 
“Giemsa’s” method, show particularly during the fasting 
condition, round, sometimes oval, vacuoles with sharply 
defined surfaces, which latter in mid-focus appear as rings. 
The boundaries of the vacuoles stain more deeply than does 
the rest of the nucleus, and in the surface membrane, 
bounding the vacuole, minute granules may frequently be 
seen. There is usually one vacuole in each nucleus, but 
occasionally two vacuoles are met with. The vacuoles are 
best seen in lymphocytes having very pale nuclei, when they 
appear as dark “rings.” Stained by other methods than the 
Giemsa stain prepared by us the vacuoles can be seen, but are 
not distinct, and in “Giemsa” preparations, kept unmounted 
for a couple of months, the vacuoles are also difficult to see 
because of the fading of the surface membrane. 

Leucocytes in mam .—1. Neutrophiles. —Compare Figs. 1, 
a y A, with Figs. 2, a y A, c y and Figs. 3, a y A, o , d y with 
Figs. 4, a y A. o y d y e. The diminution in size during the 
digestion period can also be seen in these cells, but is not hs 
marked as in the case of the lymphocytes. The neutrophile 
granules are larger and more abundant in the control films 
as shown by the triacid and “Giemsa” stains. 5 In the 
films made during the height of digestion—i.e., about the 
eighth hour—there is a distinct, though not very marked, 
diminution both in the size and in the number of granules. 
The granules are more numerous at the periphery of the 
cells, leaving a clear zone around the nucleus. Occasionally 
a cell is seen in which the granules are arranged in chains 
radiating from the nucleus like the spokes in a wheel. Cells 
may often be seen in which the granules at the periphery 
are confluent. The increase in the staining intensity of the 
nuclei is so marked that one can tell at a glance whether 
any given preparation was made during the starvation or the 
digestion period. In these films made during the digestion 
period the nuclei stain much more deeply, the maximum being 
reached at the eighth and tenth hours. At this time the 
films stained with Giemsa’s stain showed diffuse purplish-red 
areas in the nuclei of some of the neutrophiles and 
lymphocytes. 

In the Giemsa preparations there are also a number of 
polymorphonuclear leucocytes containing large granules, 
which stain red with a slight tinge of purple. Some of 
them are very large and some very small, there being no 
uniformity in size. 6 These granules are unstained in both 
the triacid and hsematoxylin methylblue-eosin preparations. 
They are most numerous in the tenth-hour films and are 
very scarce in the control films. 

These granules have not been previously described, and 
probably are stained raetachromatically by the methylene- 
azur ; they either represent a stage in the formation of the 
neutrophile granules, which is not likely, or they represent 
a special intracellular enzyme, or, probably, the formation of 
the sol-phase 7 in the cytoplasm, with which we mean that 
part of the cvtnplasm in which finally the neutrophile 
granules are imbedded. 

2. Eosinophilt*. —Compare Fig. 1, e , with Figs. 2, d y e y 
and Figs. 3, e y /, with Figs. 4, /, g. The diminution in size 
and number of the granules is quite as well marked as in 
the neutrophiles. The nuclei show the same increase in 
staining intensity during the digestion period as do the 
nuclei of the neutrophiles and the lymphocytes, but on the 


* The peculiar training of the neutrophile granules by our Giemsa 
stain is probably due to the fixation • f the films by Gulland s method. 

• Ibid. 

* Consult Mann’s Physiological Histology, pp. 29-38 
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whole they are paler than the nuclei of the other white 
cells. 

3. Mast cells .—A sufficient number for study could not be 
found. 

The change in the blood pictures, as far as the depth of 
staining of the nuclei is concerned, is shown in the accom¬ 
panying chart (1), which was picked out at random from a 
large number of similar charts. On comparing the very pale 
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and pale with the medium dark and very dark polymorpho¬ 
nuclear leucocytes, and similarly the pale with the dark 
small lymphocytes, it will be seen that feeding produces a 
marked increase in the dark corpuscles. By adding the very 
pale, the pale, and the medium dark corpuscles together and 
comparing them with the very dark ones, the following table 
is obtained :— 

Chart 2. 
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^ The last column gives the figures 4£ hours after the 
first meal following the 30-hour fast, and is especially 
interesting, for while after 26 and 28 hours’ fast the dark 
leucocytes are to the pale in the ratio of 0 : 11 and 0 : 26, 
after having taken food 4^ hours previously the ratio 
becomes as 4-5:1. If it were not for the fact that some 
corpuscles begin feeding later and therefore pass later into 
the active dark state, the change would be even more 
marked. 

It will be seen that the maximum change in the conversion 
of pale into dark leucocytes and lymphocytes occurs 6 to 8 


hours after breakfast; Chart I. show's absence of very pale 
lymphocytes and leucocytes during the eighth hour. 

Experiments with Sodium Caseinogenate containing 5 per cent. 

Sodium Glycerophosphate. 

Since previous experiments have showm that nuclear 
changes are produced under normal conditions only by 
protein foods, and not by carbohydrates or fats, 8 we decided 
on choosing a very concentrated purin-free protein food, 
such as caseinogen. As further pure caseinogen, prepared by 
Hammarsten’s method, is very indigestible, w r hile its alkali 
salts are easily digested, w r e thought of giving the combina¬ 
tion of sodium caseinogenate (95 per cent.) and glycero¬ 
phosphate (5 per cent.), sold commercially under the name 
of sanatogen, a trial. This preparation w-as recommended 
some years ago to Mann after an attack of influenza, by 
Dr. Meredith Young, who had employed it in typhoid. As 
the beneficial results of this preparation w T ere much doubted 
by one of our foremost colleagues, who at that time was at 
the Tulane University, we decided to put its food value to 
experimental test. 

A hundred frogs, which had not been fed during the 
winter months, w r ere starved for one additional week and, 
apart from six frogs used as controls, each one was given 
about one gramme of sanatogen made into a thick paste 
w T ith w'ater. The frogs were killed at 10-minute intervals 
during the first hour, then at intervals of one hour for 
30 hours, and at 6-hour intervals up to 96 hours. The idea 
of giving such a relatively large amount of sanatogen to the 
frogs was to see how’ the blood w r ould behave in the presence 
of an excessive amount of protein food. At the proper time 
each frog w r as pithed, the thorax opened, and blood films 
made by rubbing the excised heart over the slides. The 
films w r ere quickly dried under an electric fan. All the organs 
w r ere removed as quickly as possible and placed at once in 
Mann’s picro-corrosive-formaldehyde fluid, sectioned, and 
stained. The results of the study of these tissues will appear 
in an early paper. 

The slides on which the blood films w f ere made w r ere treated 
in the manner above described for the human blood films, and 
the films were treated in the same manner throughout as were 
the human blood films. In addition to the experiments on 
frogs, Mann experimented on himself. He starved for 20 
hours, then took 15 grammes of sanatogen in a breakfast- 
cupful of w-ater. 

The most notable change in his ow r n blood films after 
feeding on sanatogen is the marked increase in nuclear 
metabolism, which is very evident even after staining in 
haematein-eosin. (See Figs. 3 and 4.) The changes in the 
granules of the polymorphonuclear leucocytes and in the 
eosinophiles w r ere much less marked than in the specimens 
supplied by the students, and the diminution in the size of 
the wffiite cells w'as so insignificant as to be hardly noticeable, 
but the great change induced in the general appearance of 
the nuclei of the pale lymphocytes of all sizes is shown by 
comparing Figs. 3, g to n , with Figs. 4, h to o. The great 
differences in the ratio of the dark, the medium, and the pale 
nuclei of the leucocytes and lymphocytes in the sanatogen 
experiment made on Mann are shown in the following 
table:— 

The dark, to the medium, to the pale polymorphs after 20 hours’ 
fasting were as 1: 33 : 17. 

While 7 hours after taking the sauatogen the ratio was 12 : 6 : 1. 
Similarly the small lymphocytes after 18 hours’ fast were 1: 4 - 6 : T4. 
After 7 hours’ sauatogen 25 : 42 : 1. 

Changes in the frog after feeding on sanatogen .— White 
blood cells. —The changes in the white blood cells of the 
frogs correspond so closely with those found in man that 
they will not be described in detail. The decrease in size 
and number of eosinophile granules was especially w r ell 
marked. (See description of Fig. 5, as also the “ red 
granules ” in the polymorphs, Fig. 5, i and k.) In the 2-, 
4-, 6-, and 36-hour films an occasional white cell undergoing 
mitotic division could be found, while the mitoses during 


M Attention must be drawn to an exception to this rule, for E. W r acc 
Carlier has shown that marked nuclear changes occur in the liver of 
rats after feeding them on carbohydrates and fats (sec E. Wace Carlier’s 
paper Concerning the Secretion of Ferments by the Liver Cells 
and some of the Changes observable In them during Digestion, La 
Cellule, 1905, tome xxli., 2nd fascicule, p. 431). Wo must bear in mind, 
however, that the liver acts as a storehouse for both these food 
substances, and that its increased nuclear activity in all probability is 
connected with tho production of definite ferments for the conversion 
of dextrose into glycogen, Ac. 
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the 18th hour in all lymphocytes were very numerous 
and frequent in the leucocytes. During the early period of 
digestion, especially after 6 hours, amitotic division (see 
Fig. 6) was common. 

Red blood cells .—The first noticeable feature is an 
increase in size of these cells, together with an 
increased affinity for both acid and basic dyes, during 
the digestion period. Both the nuclei and the cyto¬ 
plasm appear somewhat swollen and stain more deeply. 
This becomes first evident in the cytoplasm, and as 
early as the sixth and eighth hour. Marked nuclear 
changes, however, are not noticeable until the twelfth hour, 
at which time the nuclei are distinctly larger and more 
reticular than in the control. There is little further 
change until the 21st to the 23rd hour. At this time 
the nuclei are still larger and the chromatin still less dense, 
although staining more deeply, and the cytoplasm somewhat 
paler than in the preceding hours. The maximum is reached 
at the 24th hour. In the 24-hour films are large numbers of 
cells undergoing division, as all stages can be found. (See 
Fig. 6.) While the majority of the cells show evidence of 
nuclear activity, more or less marked, there are still some 
in (or maybe have reverted to) the resting condition. After 
the 24th hour these changes decrease, and by the 36th hour 
practically all the cells are in the resting condition, and 
remain so until the 54th hour. At this time the cells show 
nuclear activity and present an appearance similar to the 
films made at the 22nd and 23rd hours. The changes are 
still evident in the 60- and 66-hour films, but are less marked, 
while the resting condition is reached by the 72nd hour, 
The 8-hour films again show nuclear activity, although less 
marked than in the 54-hour films. It would, therefore, 
appear that the feeding of the red cells has a certain 
periodicity of from 24 to 36 hours. 

Sanatogen further stimulates blood cells to undergo nuclear 
division, which during the early period is mostly amitotic 
(see Fig. 6 and the accompanying figures, 1-9), while 
later, at the 24th hour, mitotic division figures are 
present (Fig. 7). The division figures are well brought out 
by the hsematein and methylblue-eosin stain. They were seen 
with more difficulty in the 14 Giemsa” preparations and in 
the triacid films, while the mitotic division of the white cells 
was best brought out by the triacid mixture. Therefore it is 
evident that sanatogen acts as a strong stimulus as far as 
the recuperative powers of the blood are concerned. How it 
behaves towards other tissues, as already pointed out, will 
be shown later. Whether this stimulative action depends 
upon the administration of a rich protein food—viz., 
caseinogen—or whether upon glycerophoric acid, or on the 
fortunate combination of these two radicals, is a question 
which we soon hope to be able to answer definitely. 


Summary. 

The principal points for consideration are: during the 
digestion period there is a marked increase in the staining 
intensity of all nuclei; the rim of cytoplasm in the lympho¬ 
cytes becomes narrower; the granules in the leucocytes 
decrease both in size and in number; and the leucocytes* 
may also show a diminution in size. 

As far as the deeper staining of the nuclei is concerned 
two explanations suggest themselves. We may assume, since 
there is an actual increase in the number of white cells after 
a meal, that these new cells in the circulation, being younger, 
are therefore smaller, and that for the same reason they 
stain more deeply. Analogously younger leucocytes might 
contain fewer and smaller granules. This explanation of 
the change in the microscopic appearance of the blood does 
not seem to us to be the correct one, as we would have to 
assume either a vast increase in the number of new cells or 
a correspondingly large destruction of those white cells, 
which were circulating in the blood before food was taken, 
to produce the great changes we have found to occur. 

The second explanation is based on the fact that the 
nucleated corpuscles in the blood must get nourishment from 
the blood plasma and must metabolise as long as they are 
alive. One would further expect the nucleated corpuscles to 
be feeding at such times when the blood plasma contains 
the most food material—that is, while food is being absorbed 
from the alimentary canal. As Mann and his pupils have 
previously established, for both plants and animals, the fact 
that absorption of protein food materials always produces an 
increase in the stainability of the nucleus, and as the latter 


depends on an increase in the nucleo-protein content, as 
proved microchemically by the iron reaction, it follows that 
the greater affinity for basic dyes shown by the blood cor¬ 
puscles of animals, while in the act of absorbing food, must 
come under the same heading as the changes observed in 
other nucleated cells. We have thus definite evidence that 
the metabolism of all nucleated cells is inseparable from the 
increase in the nucleo-protein radical in that cell, and we 
have therefore before us the problem of the manufacture of 
purin substances from non-purin radicals. 

It is more difficult to account for the diminution in the 
size of the neutrophile corpuscles. We suggest the explana¬ 
tion that the irritability and the contractility of the white- 
corpuscles are increased in feeding, in consequence of which 
fed cells are more likely to become spherical and less likely 
to be spread out by the pressure of the glass slide used in 
making a film ; and further, that the increased osmotic 
pressure in the blood plasma during the absorption of food 
may cause a certain amount of exosmosis, and hence 
shrinkage of the white cells apart from the diminution 
caused by the partial disappearance of the zymogen 
granules. 

The granules in the leucocytes may be supposed to be 
either stored food material or zymogen granules, as Ehrlich 
first pointed outin his 1 ‘ Farbenanalytischen Untersuchungen . ,r 
If food material, they should be used up during starvation,, 
while if zymogen granules they should not diminish during 
starvation, since Mann has observed that zymogen granules 
in the salivary glands and along the alimentary canal and 
the Nissl’s granules in the nerve cells are not diminished in 


Description of the Figures. 

All the figures show a magnification of 1500 linear diameters, except 
Figs. 3 and 4, which are magnified 1000 diameters. All figures were 
drawn with the Abbe drawing apparatus, and each granule is in its 
correct place. 

Figs. 1 and 2 represent human blood stained by 44 Giemsa" stain 
prepared by us. They show the alterations blood undergoes after 
taking an ordinary breakfast. Fig. 1 shows the control or fasting period 
immediately before breakfast after 10 hours’ fast, and Fig. Z the 
changes induced in 8 hours after the breakfast. 

Figs. 3 and 4 are stained by Mann's hcematein-eosin. Fig. 3 shows 
the effect of 20 hours’ fast, and Fig. 4 represents the change induced 
7 hours after taking 15 grammes of sanatogen. 

Fig. 5 represents the white corpuscles of frogs’ blood, and Figs. 6 and 
7 the red corpuscles of the frog. For detailed description sec below. 

Figs. 1, a and b , are two typical neutrophile leucocytes. In both, in 
addition to the neutrophile granules, a few scattered red granules are- 
seen. Fig 1, c, is a typical eoslnophilous cell. Fig. 1, d, is an exception¬ 
ally large lymphocyte, and}Fig* 1, «,/, and g. three small lymphocytes^ 
of which e Shows a very distinct vacuole. 

Fig. 2, o, b, c, are three neutrophile leucocytes ; in a the typical red 
granules are seen, and this figure shows the average amount of 
granules. In Fig. 2, c, the place of the neutrophile granules seems to 
nave been taken by vacuoles, but in reality the granules are lesa- 
refractive than in the control cells. 

Fig. 2, e, represents the diminished affinity for eosin produced by 
feeding, and Fig. 2, d, the typical increase in the nucleo-protein* 
content and probably a stage in the restoration of the eosinophils 
granules. 

Figs. 2. / and h are large, i an intermediate, and g and k small 
lymphocytes. 

Figs. 3, a, 6, c, d, are neutrophile leucocytes, and the granules are 
only represented in a. Fig. 3, e, /, are two eoslnophfles; the grannies 
in e are distinctly smaller than in /. The disparity in the size of the 
granules is sometimes even greater. 

Figs. 3, k , Z, to, are large, n an intermediate, and g, h, i small! 

ly pigs. 4^a, 6, c, d, e, are neutrophile leucocytes, with the granules* 
only shown in a, 6, c. The granules are less distinct and not so purple 
as in Fig. 3, a. , 

Figs. 4, ft, f, k, Z, are large, and m, n, o are small lymphocytes 
p shows size of red blood corpuscle. 

Fig, 5, a, is a typical “ fasting ” eosinophile ; Fig. 5, 6, an eosinophils 
six hours after feeding with sanatogen ; Fig. 5, c, an eosinophile in the 
process of reforming the eosinophile granules 16 hours after feeding, 
with sanatogen. Ing. 5, d, shows an eosinophile surrounded by 
numerous bacteria. Notwithstanding the very severe septicaemia 
leading to the destruction of the cell body, the eosinophile granules are 
but little affected. .... . 

Fig. 5, e, is a typical resting or fasting lymphocyte with the baso¬ 
phil© cytoplasm aggregated in two places to form pseudopodia-like 
processes. Fig. 5, /, is a lymphocyte 12 hours after feeding, and g a 
similar one 16hours after feeding with sanatogen. Fig. 5, h , is a small 
fasting neutrophile leucocyte, without any red granules ; while i and 
fc show' numerous purplish-red granules 18 and 24 hours after feeding 
with sanatogen. , . ... 

Fig. 6 is a red blood corpuscle of the frog six hours after feeding -with 
sanatogen, and is undergoing amitotic division. The cell memtwrane is- 
soen distinctly above the constricted part of the nucleus. 

Fig. 7 is a red blood corpuscle of the frog undergoing mitosis, stained 
with haematein and methylblue-eosin. 

Fig. 8 is a red blood corpuscle of the frog in the resting condition. 

Fig. 9 is a red blood corpuscle of the frog at the seventh hour of 
digestion, showing an increase in the stainability of both the cytoplasm 
and of the nucleus. . „ 

Fig. 10 is a red blood corpuscle of the frog at the height of digestion 
I showing the increased nuclear metabolism. 




To illustrate the article on The Changes in Blood by Feeding 
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the rabbit by even a 22 days’ fast. Since the granules in the 
leucocytes are not diminished during a fast, but are to some 
-extent during the period of digestion, we may conclude that 
they are of the nature of zymogen granules. 

As the white blood corpuscles are constantly changing 
their positions relative to the plasma immediately surround¬ 
ing them, it is most likely that the granules of the leucocytes 
are used by each individual cell, or, to put it differently, that 
they are intracellular zymogen granules utilised by the cells 
themselves in rendering the available food material suitable 
for their own needs, instead of being used extracellularly as 
in the salivary glands. At the same time the comparatively 
small amount of diminution in the size and number of the 
granules makes it very likely that these granules subserve 
'some main function other than that of acting on the already 
-digested food materials in the plasma. We suggest that they 
digest body cells which have died, as will happen, for 
example, to the nerve cells in the distal part of a severed 
nerve, or during the atrophy which the mammary and 
lymphatic glands undergo after lactation, or in cases of 
atrophy owing to pressure of neighbouring organs as in 
•cancer, or by taking up bacteria, &c. 

Occasionally leucocytes will have to combat bacterial 
invasion, but how little, even in cases of severe septicaemia, 
the granules of ecsinophilous cells may be affected is shown 
in Fig. 5, rf, where an eosinophile leucocyte is surrounded by 
numerous bacilli without any apparent change in the granules, 
although the cytoplasm has become disintegrated. 

Finally, the blood pictures of each individual are quite 
characteristic, as will be seen by comparing the white cells 
in Figs. 1 and 2, representing those of a young student, with 
Figs. 3 and 4, representing those of the elder of us, both 
showing characteristic nuclear differences. Figs. 1 and 2 are 
magnified 1500 times, while Figs. 3 and 4 are only magnified 
1000 diameters. 

The main general fact, determined histologically, that 
cellular metabolism in both plants and animals is invariably 
accompanied by an increase in nuclear metabolism, as 
evidenced by the increase in nucleo-protein material, is being 
investigated macrochemically by us at present, and our results 
will be communicated shortly. 


A NOTE ON A CASE OF DOUBLE 
CATARACT: 

THE CASE OF GENERAL BOOTH. 

By CHARLES HIGGENS, F.R.C.S. Eng. 

•SENIOR CONSULTING OPHTHALMIC SURGEON, GUY'S HOSPITAL. 


The worldwide interest in General Booth’s great career 
and far-reaching work was, if possible, deepened by the 
general knowledge that towards the end of his life he 
carried on that work with the profound disabilities incident 
upon cataract. I consider it almost a public duty to record 
the clinical history of his case. 

General Booth first consulted me on Dec. 2nd, 1908. I 
found the lens of the right eye almost entirely opaque ; he 
could see large objects, such as a hand held in front of it, 
but could read none of the test types. There was central 
opacity of the left lens, the vision was 6/60 (= 1/10 of 
normal) aided by a - 6 lens. On Dec. 16th I removed the 
-cataract from the right eye by simple extraction without 
iridectomy, and uninterrupted recovery took place. 

A month later—i.e., on Jan. 15th, 1909—the pupil was not 
•quite central, being drawn slightly upwards towards the scar 
of the operation wound ; there was no prolapse of iris and the 
pupil was active. Vision 6/24 c. -f 12 D. J. 8 c. +15 D. 
There was some opaque capsule. On April 1st, 1909, the 
vision was 6/18 badly c. + 13, J. 2 c. + 15. On April 8th 
the capsule was needled, and on the 15th vision was 6/12 c. 
+ 13 and J. 1 c. -f* 15. There was some entropion of the 
lower lid, which, however, righted itself. 

I have no note of the case after this until August 18th, 
1909. The patient was going about doing his usual work and 
reading and writing with ease. On the morning of this day 
he appeared in my consulting room at about 4 a.m. He had 
been on a motor tour rushing about in heat and dust, and, 
•contrary to my directions, without at times any protection 
whatever for his eyes. His car possessed a wind screen, but 


he would not use it nor his goggles, as from time to time they 
prevented the people seeing him and him from seeing them. 
He said that he had come to me straight from Newport, 
Monmouthshire. He told me that 48 hours before his right 
eye became suddenly painful and that the sight was lost in a 
few hours. There were muco-purulent discharge and lymph 
in the pupil; the cicatrix was bulging and the iris was 
pushed into it; the eye was stony hard and very painful, 
and there was bare perception of light. There was also 
moderate conjunctivitis of the left eye. I sent him to a 
nursing home, and a vaccine prepared from the discharge 
from the right eye was injected within 12 hours, but it did 
no good. On August 21st I eviscerated the right eye. 
Recovery from the operation was rather slow but uninter¬ 
rupted. I ordered him an artificial eye, which he wore with 
comfort. 

On March 10th, 1910, the vision of the left eye was J. 16 
with an ordinary pupil; there was some improvement when 
it was dilated, so I prescribed a solution of atropine, which 
was used from time to time up to a few days before the 
extraction, which did not take place until more than two 
years later. At this time (March, 1910) the patient com¬ 
plained of giddy attacks, and at times of lapses of memory. 
In April his urine was albuminous, but the albumin had 
disappeared at the end of June. 

By Nov. 8th, 1910, the vision had become worse, and he 
could only make out J. 19. I advised him to dispense with 
an operation as long as he possibly could. 

I saw him in April, June, and October, 1911. The vision 
was becoming slowly worse, and at this last date he.could 
barely make out J.20 with the pupil fully dilated. The lens 
was almost entirely opaque and very dark coloured. 

On Feb. 22nd, 1912, he again consulted me. His sight 
had now become so bad that he could barely find his way 
about. I advised an operation, and at the same time pointed 
out to him that failure meant total blindness, but that the 
risk was very small. He decided to have the operation per¬ 
formed, but wished to postpone it for about two months, and 
eventually May 23rd was fixed. On that day, assisted by 
Mr. Herbert L. Eason and Dr. E. W. Milne, I performed the 
operation under cocaine—a simple extraction without iridec¬ 
tomy. The operation was most satisfactory, there was no 
difficulty of any kind, the lens escaped easily, no soft matter 
remained behind, and the iris returned to its place. There 
was no bleeding into the anterior chamber, and the patient 
could see my fingers plainly. The eye was bandaged and 
the patient was put to bed. On the following morning the 
condition could not have been better. I did not remove the 
bandage, but lifted up the dressing. He partly opened the 
eye and found that he could see with it. On the following 
morning the condition was equally satisfactory. 

But on the third morning a change had taken place. The 
lids were red and slightly swollen, and there was muco-pus 
on the dresing; the eye had obviously become septic. I was 
in the country, and was on the lawn of the house I was at for 
the time when a motor car appeared with a Salvation Army 
man in it. He brought a note from Dr. Milne, but what was 
still more eloquent than any description the dressing taken 
from the eye that morning : it was smeared with muco-pus. 
I left in the motor at once and arrived at Hadley Wood, 
where the patient was residing, 70 miles off, in under three and 
a half hours. Dr. Milne gave an anaesthetic, and I thoroughly 
examined the eye ; the incision was firmly healed, the pupil 
circular and central, but the iris was cloudy and there was 
muco-pus hanging about the conjunctiva. I thoroughly 
cleansed the eye with a solution of formalin 1 in 2000—I 
could not get any peroxide—I reapplied the bandage, and 
the patient went back to bed. On the following morning 
there was no more pus, the cornea was clear, and fingers 
could be seen. I hoped that, the progress of suppuration had 
been stopped. The day after matters had changed ver 
much for the worse, the incision had given way and was 
blocked by a bulging, pus-infiltrated iris. There followed 
the usual course of a panophthalmitis. Later in the same 
day 1 saw the patient again in consultation with Mr. Treacher 
Collins and we had to point out that there was no chanoe of 
saving the eye. After that it was treated with hot com¬ 
presses and the inflammation gradually quieted down, and 
when I last saw General Booth on June 28th the eye was 
shrinking but giving no trouble. 

Remarks .—This case may be classed amongst what Sir 
James Paget (I think it was) described as “ The Disasters of 
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Surgery.” The operation performed in December, 1908, on 
the right eye was entirely successful, and after a needling of 
the capsule in April, 1909, vision was 6/12 and J. 1 (diamond 
type) with correcting glasses, and this standard was main¬ 
tained until August 15th in the same year. The pupil was 
not quite central, being drawn slightly upwards, and there 
was always a weak cicatrix which was probably the cause of 
the General’s undoing. Some time in July of that year 
he started on- what he called a motor tour, which for 
him meant rushing about from place to place and 
addressing meetings and preaching in different places 
two or three times a day. A part of the tour was 
in the Black Country, and the second week in August 
was about the only hot time there was in that year. It was 
not only hot but dusty. General Booth entirely disregarded 
my very strongly expressed instructions that he was to go 
about in a motor with a wind screen and to wear goggles; 
he went in a quite open car without adequate protection for 
his eyes. He got them both infected, probably by dust 
of some sort, with the result that the eye which had 
been operated on was attacked by suppuration and lost, 
while the other had only a mild conjunctivitis. After he 
had recovered from the evisceration performed in August, 
1909, I saw him from time to time, off and on. He was not 
in very good health in March, 1910 ; he had occasional giddy 
attacks and lapses of memory, and from April till June of the 
same year he had albuminuria, from which, however, he 
appeared to entirely recover. The vision of his left eye, which 
in March, 1910, was good enough to enable him to make out 
J. 16, and which was somewhat improved by atropine, 
became gradually worse, but I encouraged him to go on 
without operation as long as he could. He did so until 
about the end of 1911, when his sight had become so bad 
that he could barely find his way about; indeed, he met with 
one or two minor accidents on account of not being able to 
see. It then appeared to me that he had much to gain and 
very little to lose by an operation, and further, he was in 
much better health than he had been for some time. I 
pointed out to him that there was a risk and that if the 
operation failed he would be totally blind, but that there 
were very long odds in his favour, and that I was willing to 
take the risk if he was. He asked one question: “If 
you were in my place would you have it done ? ” I said 
certainly I would. That quite decided him and all that 
remained to be done was to fix a time. General Booth at 
that date had some work which he w r anted to finish, and 
eventually the date for operation was fixed for May 23rd. 
On that day I operated. I did a simple extraction under 
cocaine. 

Nothing could have been more satisfactory, as will be seen 
from the notes, and the bulletin sent to the papers was, 
“ The operation was entirely successful; the ultimate result 
depends on the General’s recuperative power.” When I 
covered the eye and bandaged it I thought that success was 
certain, and was confirmed in that opinion on the follow¬ 
ing morning when I lifted up the dressing and found 
all was well, and that the patient, when he partly 
opened the eye, could see. On the third day Dr. 
Milne, who was in attendance, at once saw that mischief 
had occurred, and the sequence of events I have narrated. 
How the eye became infected I am unable to say. I 
used every precaution; as I told the patient afterwards, the 
only omission I could think of was that I had not boiled 
or roasted myself. It is impossible to guard the eye entirely 
from septic influences unless both canaliculi are tied, 
because through them the eye is in direct communication 
with the whole of the alimentary and respiratory tracts, but 
considering the rarity of sepsis after eye operations this 
seems scarcely justifiable as a routine practice. But 
the patient seemed to have “a septic diathesis,” if I may 
use such an expression. Both his eyes became infected, but 
apparently by a different coccus on each occasion. In the 
first eye it was the streptococcus pyogenes longus slightly 
contaminated by bacillus coli communis ; in the second, by 
what was described as a pure growth of staphylococci. 
Besides, he had been once or twice troubled by suppurating 
follicles. I looked carefully for these before each operation. 

I regret two things in the case: (1) that the last operation 
was not done two or three months before when General 
Booth was in better health ; (2) that it was not postponed 
for another month, in which case I should not have done it, 
for looking back on the whole history I feel certain that he 


was not in his best condition on May 23rd, when the 
operation was performed. 

Brook-street, W. 


ACTINOMYCOSIS OCCURRING IN TUBER¬ 
CULOUS SUBJECTS. 

THREE CASES. 

By J. B. SLATTERY, M.D. R.U.I., D.P.H. Camb., 

ASSISTANT MEDICAL OFFICER, METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS 
board hospitals. 


These are instances of actinomycosis occurring in patients 
with positive reactions to tuberculin used in diagnosis. All 
were looked upon, for a while, as cases of active tuber¬ 
culosis with foci in the neck glands or in the lungs. One 
with tuberculous adenitis had been considered suitable for a 
tuberculin course. But in no one w r as the acute process due 
to the tuberculous infection. They were met with, at long 
intervals, in different institutions. Quite possibly such are 
not rare. 

Case 1.—The patient, a male epileptic, aged 35, had been 
under treatment as an out-patient at one of the general 
hospitals, where, as was learned from the history given, a 
hydatid had been suspected, and previously to that a 
pleurisy. He did not attend regularly. He had been 
looked upon latterly as tuberculous, with cough and loss 
of weight. When first seen he had had for “many 
months ” pain, whose greatest intensity was referred to a 
point in the sixth right intercostal space, outside the nipple 
line. 

Fits were then frequent. He was treated for epilepsy. 
There were, at the same time, some dulness extending into 
the sixth space in the axilla and a rub in the seventh space in 
the posterior axillary line. A Calmette was positive. The 
temperature was irregular and the epilepsy very severe. He 
was looked upon as a tuberculous epileptic; but there 
gradually appeared diffuse swelling with a feeling of 
subcutaneous infiltration in and around the area of greatest 
pain. At the same time the pain increased. There was 
increased tenderness on pressure over the point mentioned, 
with distress on turning in bed, and sensation of cutting and 
of burning on inspiration. This went on for weeks. His 
wife objected to operation of any kind. The pain became 
almost continuous, though the extreme tenderness bore a 
suspicious relationship in time to the periods of the fits. By 
this time there was evidently more than tuberculosis of lungs 
or pleura. The infiltration extended around the lower ribs 
and into the loins. Consent to explore was given at last, and 
enough material was obtained through a small incision. It was 
practically all streptothrix. He was given iodide of potassium, 
10 gr. t.i.d., and the dose was rapidly increased to 20gr. every 
four hours. The discharge, which had become free some 
days later with larger opening, had nearly ceased in eight 
weeks. At this time the iodide was stopped for a few days 
owing to iodism. The discharge increased and the pain 
recurred. Iodide was resumed, and within a week the 
discharge was slight. It took over nine months for all 
induration and pain to disappear and for healthy scars to 
form. The patient was kept on iodide for over a year. 
When last heard of there were no further signs of actino¬ 
mycosis nor of active tuberculosis. The epilepsy was. 
unaffected. 

Case 2.—The patient, a man aged 40, with a history of 
syphilis, had been under treatment for pulmonary tuber¬ 
culosis, then considered quiescent. When first examined 
there was pain in the right chest in the nipple region, with 
irregular temperature and dulness over the area indicated. 
He was put to bed, tuberculosis being considered active. After 
some time there was tenderness on pressure about the fifth 
interspace, with a feeling of thickening and resistance. 
There was gradual increase of the tumour with tenderness, 
and later distinct softening. A gumma was then suspected. 
Some material, got through the incision, was examined and 
streptothrix found. Iodide was given as before, and healing 
proceeded much more rapidly to a healthy scar. When last 
spen there was no sign of active tuberculosis. 

Case 3.- The patient was a schoolgirl, aged 11, with 
chronic enlargement of the neck glands and poor general 
nutrition. The glands had been considered tuberculous and 
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suitable for tuberculin treatment. The patient was first 
seen as a mild case of diphtheria, and the condition of 
the neck with peculiar infiltration attracting attention 
later, she was kept under observation through the kindness 
of a private practitioner. The left maxillary glands and those 
in the anterior triangle seemed involved, with considerable 
surrounding infiltration. This latter had increased in a few 
weeks. There was more density, and later localised soften¬ 
ing. In the discharge obtained through incision we found 
streptothrix. On iodide the swelling decreased considerably. 
She was last seen six weeks later, and was then lost sight of. 
She had probably tuberculous adenitis as well. 

These cases are described as they were met with, the 
actinomycosis obscuring the diagnosis of active tuberculosis 
in tuberculous subjects. But the actinomycosis may deserve 
a word, though it be no longer considered rare. In 
The Lancet within the past five years over a score of 
reports have appeared of cases involving various viscera. 
In Case 1 in the above series in all probability the 
lesion was primary in the liver. In Case 2 the distress 
caused was so slight compared with Case 1 that one can 
only think that the active growth was entirely confined to 
the parietes. As in Case 3, which was recognised com¬ 
paratively early, the growth yielded quickly to treatment. 
No one can question the efficacy of potassium iodide in 
these cases. In some reports of the cases described in 
The Lancet that efficacy has been questioned, but this 
has not happened recently. Probably in cases of failure the 
doses have been much too small. As to dosage. Case 1 did well 
on a maximum of 120 gr. in 24 hours, even with such extensive 
involvement of tissues. I can only doubt whether larger 
doses could have accelerated cure. The treatment was kept 
up in this case long after the acute signs had disappeared, 
simply because there was no means of telling when active 
growth had ceased. Up to 320 gr. 1 have been given, how¬ 
ever, and up to 240 gr. before improvement. 2 On the other 
hand, instances of spontaneous cure have been reported. 3 

Possibly, tumours due to actinomycosis are looked upon 
sometimes as gummata, and being cured by the treatment for 
gummata, the immediate result is the same to the patient. 
Case 2 was shown to an excellent practitioner, shrewd but 
obstinate, and even the cause was demonstrated. But he 
would have none of it. “The cause is pox,” he said, “pox, 
and none of your wire worms. ” However, these cases in the 
early stages were difficult to recognise and may be worth 
recording, though similar cases still get well, called 
gummata. 

North-Eastern Hospital, N. 


swelling. Per vaginam brownish blood-stained discharge. 
Cervix softened. Body of uterus was somewhat pushed over 
to the left. Behind and to the right of the uterus was felt a 
very tender swelling, continuous with the swelling felt per 
abdomen and extending some way down behind the uterus. 

The patient was watched and the pulse-rate taken hourly. 
At 3 P.M. the rate was 88 per minute ; 4 P.M., 86 ; 5 P.M., 
110; 6 P.M., 114; 7 p.m., 116; 8 P.M., 118. The patient 
had vomited once since admission, and the pain was getting 
worse; it was therefore decided -to perform laparotomy 
immediately, and the tentative diagnosis of ruptured tubal 
gestation was made. 

On opening the abdomen an intraligamentary cystic 
tumour was seen closely adherent to the right side of the 
uterus, together with right hydrosalpinx; the whole tumour 


Fig. 1. 



i Diagrammatic sketch of the tumour in situ, t c, Thin-walled 

_ cyst. h c, Haemorrhagic cyst, u, Uterus. H, Hydro- 

salpinx, ip, Infundibulo-pelvic ligament, ot, Ovarian 
"" „ tissue. 

was of about the size of a large fist and was causing some 
rotation from left to right of the uterus, which was pushed 
over somewhat to the left side. The tumour was removed 
by division and ligature of the ovario-pelvic ligament, by 
dissection from the base of the broad ligament, by ligature 
of the broad ligament with its vessels close to the uterus, 
and by ligature of the uterine end of the tube ; the round 
ligament, which was very adherent in one place, w*as 
divided. (Fig. 1.) During removal two cystic cavities, 
forming the greater part of the tumour, were unavoidably 


A CASE OF RUPTURE OF A HAEMOR¬ 
RHAGIC CORPUS LUTEUM 

INTO AN INTRALIGAMENTARY CYST, RESEMBLING 
RUPTURED ECTOPIC PREGNANCY. 

By S. GORDON LUKER, M.D. Cantab., F.R.C.S. Edin., 

OBSTETRIC TUTOR AND REGISTRAR AT THE LONDON HOSPITAL. 


The patient, a married woman, aged 27, had one child 
eight years ago ; no miscarriages. She was quite well till 
August 5th, when she first felt pains in the lower abdomen, 
which persisted on and off till the 16th ; on this date she 
had an acute attack of pain in the abdomen which made her 
vomit. The menstrual period, which should have started on 
this date, did not appear. On the 21st there was a second 
attack of acute pain which made the patient vomit, and on 
this day she started losing blood per vaginam. She was 
brought up to hospital and admitted at 2 p.m. 

Catamenia: Always quite regular ; never went over her 
time before. Last normal period July 13th-18th. Period 
expected August 16th did not appear until August 21st. 
Previous history: No previous illness. No previous attack 
of a similar nature. Condition on admission, 2 p.m.: The 
patient was in acute pain ; pulse 88 ; temperature 100 5° F. 
Abdomen : No marked distension or general tenderness. 
Rising out of the pelvis on the right side to the height of 
four fingers’ breadth above the pubis was a very tender 


1 Brit. Med. Jour., 1909, vol. ii., p. 453. 
* Ibid., 1910. vol. ii., p. 853. 

* The Lancet, 1906, vol. ii., p. 158. 


Fig. 2. F;t 

/ 



Skctvh or the tumour in cross section (aitor hardening). 

cl. Corpus luteum. r, Site of rupture, c. Interior of 
cyst, ft, Fallopian tube. 


ruptured. One was very thin-walled and contained about 
half a pint of colourless fluid ; the other, which was thin- 
walled in one place, contained several ounces of dark red 
haemorrhagic fluid. The left tube and ovary were healthy. 
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The patient made an uneventful recovery; menstruation 
reappeared on Sept. 27th. 

The specimen was examined after hardening. The right 
ovary was found spread out over the lower part of the 
tumour, and contained a large haemorrhagic corpus luteum 
which had ruptured into the cyst and was the source of the 
haemorrhage. The site of rupture through the wall can be 
clearly seen in Fig. 2, R. This was confirmed by microscopic 
sections, by which it was also found that the cyst, into 
which the haemorrhage occurred, was epoophoronic in 
origin. Fig. 3 is reproduced from a drawing made from a 
section through the site of rupture of the corpus luteum. 


Fig. 3. 



From a microscopical section of ruptured corpuB luteum. 
BV, Blood-vessels. LC, Lutein cells. BC, Blood clot. 
B, Position of rupture, bcf, Blood clot and fibrin. 


The following is an extract from the reports on the sections 
by Dr. H. M. Turnbull, pathological department : The 
corpus luteum contains fibrin and red corpuscles. There is a 
break in its wall which is filled by a plug of red thrombus. 
The thrombus projects into a cyst. The greater part of the 
cyst is not lined by epithelium ; at one spot a lining is 
present which consists of a single row of short columnar 
cells. The greater part of the wall of the cyst is formed by 
the fibro-muscular tissue of the mesosalpinx. In this there 
are several small epoophoric tubules which are lined by a 
single row of cubical or small columnar cells, and are 
embedded in masses of muscle. Close to the main cyst are 
small cysts which are lined by similar epithelium. In one 
part the wall is overlapped by a portion of the ovary ; it is 
separated from the ovarian stroma, however, by a broad zone 
of areolar fibrous tissue, in which there are abundant 
vessels ; the cyst is clearly epoophoric. 

The interesting points of the case were: (1) the resem¬ 
blance of symptoms and signs to those of ectopic pregnancy; 
(2) the source of the haemorrhage. The case was under the 
care of Dr. H. Russell Andrews, to whom I wish to express 
my thanks for leave to publish these notes. The drawings 
from which the figures are reproduced are by Mr. E. E. 
Paget-Tomlinson, resident accoucheur. 


Bournemouth Medical Society.— The opening 

meeting of this society was held on Oct. 9th. The retiring 
President, Dr. A. C. Coles, was in the cliair. Before proceeding 
to the business of the evening, the President referred to the 
great loss sustained by the death of Dr. T. F. Gardner, a past- 
president of the society, and a vote of condolence with Mrs. 
Gardner was passed by the members present. The President, 
in introducing the President-elect, thanked the members for 
their support during his term of office. Dr. Frank Fowler, the 
new President, then took the chair and read as his address 
a Review of Electrotherapy and Radiology. A vote of 
thanks for the address was passed with acclamation. Mr. F. 
Bel ben showed a specimen of a Fibroid Uterus containing a 
Hydatidiform Mole. 


Iflebital Societies. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF MEDICINE. 


CLINICAL SECTION. 

Exhibition of Clinical Cases. 

A meeting of this section was held on Oct. 21th, Sir 
William Osler, the President, being in the chair. 

Dr. A. M. Gossage showed a woman, aged 53, the subject 
of Coarctation of the Aorta. The patient was the same as- 
that exhibited at the last meeting of the section by Dr. 
F. S. Langmead. 

Mr. H. Morriston Davies showed a man, aged 47, 
illustrating the favourable results of Arteriovenous Anasto¬ 
mosis for Gangrene due to Syphilitic Endarteritis. Thi& 
patient was shown at a meeting of the Clinical Section 
a year ago. The history of the case was briefly as 
follows. He had had syphilis and had been a heavy 
drinker. He first noticed pain in the left foot and 
discolouration of the middle toe in March, 1911. The 
toe became gangrenous and was amputated in June and 
the wound was left open. At the beginning of August 
two further patches of gangrene appeared, one on the inner 
side of the fourth toe and one on the outer side of the 
second toe. The foot was cold and painful, and there was- 
purple discolouration of the great toe, the dorsum of the 
foot, and round the head of the fifth metatarsal ; 'the 
amputation wound was unhealed. An arteriovenous anasto¬ 
mosis was done in Hunter’s canal on August I5th<, 1911, the 
proximal end of the superficial femoral artery being united 
to the peripheral end of the femoral vein, and the proximal' 
end of the vein and distal end of the artery being ligatured. 
The pain and discolouration disappeared after the opera¬ 
tion, the foot became warm, the gangrenous patches 
separated off, and the wound at the base of the middle toe 
healed. The patient began walking a month after the- 
operation and was discharged from the hospital after 
another four weeks. A week later he was readmitted 
under the care of Sir J. Rose Bradford suffering from 
a right-sided hemiplegia and aphasia thought to be 
probably due to syphilitic thrombosis and to be unconnected 
with the anastomosis. The patient had slowly recovered 
from this attack and had been able to walk with the help of 
a stick for some months. The condition of the left foot had 
remained good. There was, when exhibited (almost 14 
months after the operation) no pain, discolouration, or oedema. 
The patient had a chilblain on the great toe of the left foot 
last winter, but that cleared up completely. 

Dr. A. E. Gow showed (for Dr. W. P. HERRrNGHAM) two- 
brothers exhibiting Unusual Rashes. The patients were 
aged 5 and 2 respectively. The younger was shown by Dr. 
H. G. Adamson before the Dermatological Section of the 
society in May of this year. Both children, from a few 
months of age, had dusky hands and feet, and an eruption. 
This eruption had become much less marked during the past 
few months in the elder boy, and with its subsidence the 
interphalangeal joints, which were previously swollen, had 
become red and painful. The character of the eruption was 
briefly as follows. On the forearms, hands, and legs were 
papules about 3 mm. in diameter, reddish-brown in 
colour; papules, 5 mm. in diameter with black crusts 
in the centre; circular, crateriform areas 10 mm. to- 
30 mm. in diameter, with raised, reddened margins 
and a large central scar; several healed lesions re¬ 
sembling vaccination marks. The papule apparently passed 
through its stages in from two to three weeks. The 
elder child had never been able to walk properly, probably 
owing to genu valgum, which had become worse during the 
last year, and he was stated to have lost flesh during this 
time. There was a fusiform peri-articular swelling on all the 
fingers. A skiagram showed no alteration in the bones. 
There was no muscular wasting, the nails were natural, and 
the tendon reflexes brisk. There were a few palpable glands 
in the anterior triangles of the neck. The spleen was not 
palpable, and there was no fever. It was suspected that the 
lesions were of the nature of a tuberculide. Yon PirqueUs- 
cuti-reaction was negative, but after injection of 0 0002, 
0 0005, and 0 001 c.c. of old tuberculin there was a general 
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reaction with rise of temperature to 101*4° F. in the case of 
the younger boy. There were, however, both previously and 
subsequently, unexplained rises of temperature. The elder 
showed no reaction to tuberculin, even with a dose of 
0*004 c.c. The Wassermann reaction was negative in each 
case, and the blood showed no cytological change. As the 
result of treating the younger brother with tuberculin (T.R.) 
there was local reaction in the spots, and many healed 
without passing through the scab stage, the resulting scar 
being not nearly so marked. 

The President showed a girl, aged 20, illustrating 
Circulatory Disturbance with Cervical Rib. In February, 
1912, she had fallen and bruised the right elbow, apparently 
not a serious injury. About the end of May she had noticed 
that after using the right arm it became darker in colour, 
the hand swelled, and the veins in the neck became dis¬ 
tended. She looked well; physical examination of the chest 
and abdomen was negative, there was no enlargement of the 
glands. The right pupil was a little larger than the left. 
At rest the right arm looked natural, but measured above 
the elbow three-quarters of an inch more than the left. 
There was no atrophy of the muscles of the hand; sensations 
were perfect. After using the muscles of the right hand for 
a few minutes the following changes occurred : The skin 
reddened, at first on the inner side above the elbow, then 
the redness became general; the arm swelled, increasing 
a quarter of an inch by measurement; the pulse in the right 
radial became smaller, the blood pressure fell from 115 mm. 
of mercury to 90 (it was normally a little less than on 
the left side), the veins in the neck became enlarged, 
particularly the external jugular, and there was prominent 
venous swelling above the inner end of the clavicle. Con¬ 
tinuing the exertion the arm felt numb and dead and she 
had to rest. The X ray pictures showed cervical rib on 
both sides, the right a little longer, both of moderate size. 
The case belonged to a group of cases of cervical rib which 
he had described, in which the arm was normal when at 
rest, but on exertion became swollen and livid, and 
muscular effort had to cease—features resembling the con¬ 
dition known as intermittent claudication. In many cases 
of cervical rib the subclavian had been compressed in the 
angle between the rib and the scalenus anticus. In the 
present instance the rib looked short, but it was possible 
that there might be a cartilaginous extension. When at rest, 
and with slight muscular effort, sufficient blood reached the 
limb, but the demand for increased blood following upon 
exertion was not met, and there was stiffness with numbness 
and vascular changes. Cases had been reported suggesting 
Raynaud's disease, and Keen stated that there were at least 
seven instances of local gangrene of the finger associated 
with cervical rib. 

Dr. F. Parkes Weber showed a case of Giant Urticaria 
of Five Years' Duration. The patient, a man, aged 31, was 
subject to 41 swellings” of various sizes, which might affect 
any part of the surface of his body and were generally 
accompanied by a sensation of itching. The skin over these 
swellings was always more or less reddened. The sw ellings 
were sometimes large enough for a single one to cover the 
whole of a shoulder or a buttock. Sometimes the swellings 
succeeded each other quickly, so that he did not become free 
from them for any length of time. Muscular exertion 
favoured their occurrence. Scratching made them worse. 
Diet apparently played no part in inducing them. Tempera¬ 
ture (cold bathing, &c.) seemed to make little difference. 
The swellings sometimes lasted two or three days, but some¬ 
times disappeared within 12 hours. The patient said that as 
yet nothing had done him any good, and that the affection 
was neither better nor worse than it was when it commenced 
about five years ago. There was no history of any similar 
disease in other members of the family, as there often was 
in typical cases of angio-neurotic oedema. 

Dr. Weber also showed a case of Multiple Calcification 
(“Calcinosis”) in the Subcutaneous Tissue. The patient 
was aged 7 and had been admitted to the German Hospital 
for a large number of hard nodules in the subcutaneous 
tissue of the extremities and the portions of the trunk 
adjoining the extremities. Most of the nodules were 
smaller than an average pea, but some were much larger, 
having apparently arisen by the coalescence of several 
smaller nodules. The face, head, thorax, and abdomen 
were practically free. The nodules as a rule gave rise to no 
pain or tenderness, and seemed to have developed without 


the child being aware of their existence. The lymphatic 
glands in the groins and right axilla, and some in the 
neck, were moderately enlarged. The nodules were first 
noticed 15 months ago, and many others had appeared 
since. One little nodule near the right knee became 
very prominent and discharged spontaneously. That the 
subcutaneous nodules consisted largely of calcareous 
material had been proved both by Roentgen ray exa¬ 
mination and by chemical analysis. The nodules occa¬ 
sionally became inflamed and softened and the skin over 
them adherent. Two such softened nodules had been 
excised and examined. The gritty material was found to 
consist of calcium carbonate and calcium phosphate. No 
tubercle bacilli or other microbes could be detected in the 
contents of the nodules. Microscopical sections of a soften¬ 
ing nodule showed that the nodules consisted of a sponge¬ 
like matrix of subcutaneous connective tissue in the 
interstices of which the granular particles were embedded. 
“Calcinosis” was probably the most convenient term to be 
used for the disease in question, and more advanced cases 
had been described under the headings “Calcinosis inter- 
stitialis ” and “Calcinosis universalis.” Apparently the 
chief danger was the risk of septic infection associated with 
the “breaking down” and discharge of the calcareous 
nodules. 

Dr. H. Batty Shaw and Mr. Percy Hopkins showed a 
boy, aged 7, with (1) Double-jointedness, (2) Dermatolysis 
(“Elastic Skin”) with great Friability of the Skin and 
excessive Tendency to Bruising, and (3) Multiple Sub¬ 
cutaneous Tumours on the Limbs (7 Fibromata, 7 Neuro¬ 
mata). The joints weie very loose, and the child took 
particular pleasure in forming almost circles by locking the 
index and middle finger of each hand. He was somewhat 
pigeon-chested, and there was marked lateral curvature of 
the dorsal spine, with the convexity to the left. The skin 
was soft and could be drawn readily from the limbs and 
body, as in the condition known as dermatolysis or “ elastic 
skin.” Numerous small subcutaneous nodules could be 
defined in the limbs, from the size of a small millet-seed to 
that of half a pea. They w*ere not painful and were not 
restricted to the neighbourhood of the joints, nor apparently 
to the large nerve-trunks. Bruising w r as very readily pro¬ 
duced even by moderate pressure ; the mere holding of one 
upper arm on the occasion of the first visit was followed by 
several hand-marked bruises observed a few days later. He 
fell readily on attempting to walk quickly or to run ; the 
fronts of the knees and the chin bore evidence in the form of 
scars. Quite small falls caused the skin to rupture. So far 
as either parent knew there was no other example of such a 
condition in any member of their respective families. 

Mr. Lawrie H. McGavin showed a patient illustrating 
Abdomino-perineal Excision of the Rectum ; Transverse 
Colostomy. Eighteen months ago the man, aged 57, was 
admitted with carcinoma of the second part of the rectum 
causing much pain on defaecation. The growth was a large 
cauliflower mass, bleeding readily, and very slightly attached 
to the sacrum. Under chloroform a transverse colostomy 
was performed, and the abdomen having been opened both 
internal iliac arteries were ligated. The sigmoid colon was 
divided between ligatures, the end of the upper section 
being inverted. The end of the lower portion was carbolised, 
tied up in gauze, and after the bowel had been stripped into 
the pelvis was returned to the pelvis and the abdomen was 
closed. In the lithotomy position, the anus having been 
closed, the bowel was removed vid the perineum. A tear 
occurred at the site of the growth, which was here more 
fixed to the sacrum than had been thought. Some infection 
of the wound occurred, but the suppuration was confined to 
the superficial layers. The bowel was opened on the third 
day. The patient had made a good recovery. 

Mr. McGavin also showed another successful case of the 
same condition in which the operation had been performed 
on a woman aged 67. Spinal aniesthesia had been employed 
almost exclusively. The operation had been done 16 months 
ago. 

Mr. McGavin also showed the following cases: 1. Torti¬ 
collis following Mumps and associated with Bilateral 
Cervical Ribs in a girl aged 11. He thought that 
the condition ivas probably rheumatic and unconnected 
with the abnormal ribs. 2. Oblique Fracture of the 
Femur into the Knee-joint and of both Tibiae and 
Fibulae. Arthrotomy had been performed and the condyle 
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of the femur united by screws. The patient was a man, 
aged 48, who had been struck by a swinging: balk of timber. 
The displacement of the femoral fragments had been so bad 
that 3 inches of shortening had existed. 3. Serous Cyst in 
the Ramus of the Mandible. This had been evacuated and 
its lining membrane removed. Microscopical examination 
gave no indication as to the nature of the cyst. 

Mr. McGavin also exhibited an apparatus which he had 
devised for exerting extension on the fragments in cases of 
fractures in the length of the tibia. This apparatus could 
be placed on the operating table, the operation of plating 
and screwing being carried out upon it, when, by exercise of 
tension obtained by the screw, the fragments had been 
brought into line. By its use the operation, especially in 
cases of old oblique fractures, was greatly facilitated, and 
the time of operation much reduced. 

Mr. Paul B. Roth showed a carman, aged 54, with 
Traumatic Myositis Ossificans. An ossified mass 4| inches 
long and £ inch broad occupied a position in front of the 
right femur. Its upper part was attached to the bone, but 
its lower was fragmented and seemed to be free in the 
muscle. It had followed a kick by a van horse. 

Dr. F. E. Batten showed a case of Tremor (? Nature). 
The patient was a man aged 43. In December, 1911, he 
had an attack of swelling, pain, and redness, involving 
chiefly the hands, to a much less extent the feet, lasting 
about a month. In August, 1912, he had a second similar 
attack of about a month’s duration. Shortly after the second 
attack his arms and legs began to shake slightly, both at rest 
and on movement. The shaking gradually increased, 
especially on the right side, and reached its height in 
about a month. He was then unable to hold anything 
in his right hand, and his right leg appeared to drag. 
Since then the shaking had lessened somewhat, espe¬ 
cially on the left side. He complained also of occa¬ 
sional painful cramps on the dorsum of the right foot. 
The patient’s emotional state was decidedly exalted. The 
tremor affected all four extremities and persisted during rest. 
It increased by movement and when the patient felt himself 
observed. The tremor of the right hand when at rest was 
coarse, wide, rapid, consisting chiefly of rhythmic lateral 
movements at the wrist, with accessory accompanying move¬ 
ments at the elbow and shoulder. The static oscillations 
were chiefly in a vertical axis, and sometimes became so 
violent and rapid as to obscure altogether the outline of the 
band. The movement tremor resembled the intention type 
in that the oscillations became more violent and of wider 
range towards the close of the act. Dr. Batten considered 
the tremor was “ functional,” and unconnected with organic 
disease. 


MEDICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


President's Address.—Anaemia of the Pernicious Type with 
Acholuric Jaundice. 

A meeting of this society was held on Oct. 14th, Sir 
W. Watson Cheyne, the President, being in the chair. 

The President in his opening address referred to the 
serious loss the society had sustained during the last year by 
the deaths of several of its most distinguished members. He 
spoke especially of Lord Lister. After mentioning his 
pioneer work in antiseptic surgery, which had been recognised 
not only by his profession and by his country, but by men of 
all professions and of all countries, he said :— 

Gentlemen, in taking the chair to-night I have, in the 
first place, to thank you for the honour you have done me in 
appointing me your President. This honour is especially 
fereat when we look at the list of distinguished men who 
have already occupied this chair, and when we remember 
that this is the oldest medical society in London, and, 
I presume, in this country; it was established nearly 140 
years ago, and still retains its vitality and position as 
a very important society. It has always held a high 
position, and it is interesting to note that in spite of the 
existence of other societies most of the leading men in the 
profession have been members of the Medical Society. As 
time goes on the old members disappear, but their vacant 
places have always been adequately filled by the fresh 
generation, and the work of the society goes on as well as 
ever. It is but seldom that men appear whose place cannot 
be quickly and satisfactorily filled by others, but during this 


last session we have lost one such man—I refer, of course, to 
the late Lord Lister. 

I propose to make a portion of Lister’s work the sub- 
ct of the few remarks I shall make to-night, but before 
doing so I may refer very briefly to some others who 
have also died during this year, and whose deaths are a 
great loss to this society and to the profession in general. 
Sir William Allchin became a member of this society in 1878 
and died last February. He was president in 1901, having 
previously filled the offices of vice-president and orator, and 
for the last 18 years he acted as honorary librarian, and 
rendered most valuable services to the society in that 
capacity. During the term of his piesidency he presented 
the gold enamelled badge which, as president, I have now 
the honour of wearing. Another very eminent member of 
this society died about a year ago in Dr. Hughlings Jackson, 
who also was an old president of the society, having filled 
that office in 1897, after having previously held the offices 
of vice-president and orator. His work is classical and so 
well known that I need not refer to it. 

Then, again, about a year ago, we had to regret the loss 
of Dr. Pavy, who was a striking example of a man carrying 
on his work to the very last, even though at the time of his 
death he was over 80 years of age. He was vice-president 
of this society and delivered the Lettsomian lectures as long 
ago as 1860 on “Certain Points connected with Diabetes,” 
a subject which absorbed a great deal of his energies, and 
with regard to which he was actually making further investi¬ 
gations at the time when he was seized with his fatal illness. 
Scarcely two months ago we had to deplore the loss of Mr. 
Clinton Dent, a man regretted by all, not only for his scien¬ 
tific attainments, but also for his kindly and social qualities, 
which endeared him to all with whom he came in contact. 
He was elected in 1883, and was thus a member for nearly 30 
years, and had served on three occasions on the council of the 
society. Among other names that I may mention are those of 
Sir Frederick Wallis, who was a distinguished surgeon and 
had especially devoted his attention to rectal diseases; he 
had been honorary secretary of this society and also a 
member of council. Quite recently we lost Mr. Leonard 
Bidwell, who had acquired a well-merited reputation as a 
surgeon especially in abdominal work and whose early 
decease is much regretted; he had also been a member of 
the council. Another member of the council who has died 
during the past year is Dr. J. E. Ranking, who always took 
a great interest in this society. Among others who were not 
so actively engaged in the working of the society I may 
especially mention Dr. William Murrell, a physician at 
Westminster Hospital and a distinguished therapeutist. 

During this year not only this society but the medical 
profession all the world over have sustained a very great 
loss in the death of Lord Lister, who was elected an 
ordinary Fellow in 1878, the year after he came to London, 
and in 1904 the society did itself and him the honour of 
electing him an honorary Fellow. Lord Lister was by no 
means a passive member of this society, but was greatly 
interested in and actively contributed to its work. His first 
contribution was made in 1883 on the subject of the Treat¬ 
ment of Fracture of the Patella. This was followed by 
two communications on the subject of antiseptic dressings, 
his work at that time being chiefly concentrated on trying 
to find an efficient and at the same time a non¬ 
irritating dressing for wounds. His first paper on this 
subject was communicated in 1884 on Corrosive Sublimate 
as a Surgical Dressing, and his second paper in 1889 on a 
New Antiseptic Dressing, the double cyanide of mercury and 
zinc dressing, which is still used by many surgeons. In 1891 
he delivered the oration of this society on the Coagulation of 
Blood in its Practical Aspects. In that oration he gave a 
short account of the work which he carried on many years 
before and of fresh facts which he had since ascertained. 

On looking back over the list of addresses made by your 
presidents on their election, I find that they have had 
reference to a great variety of subjects, some connected 
with the particular work which the president was chiefly 
interested in, others referring to some general points of 
medical education or to the history of the society itself. 

It seems to me that perhaps I might interest you most if I 
take up the few minutes which are at my disposal by 
referring particularly to one or two points with regard to 
Lord Lister’s work. I need not go into his qualities as a 
man, his wonderful mental acumen, his great humanity or 
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the great work which he did in revolutionising the practice 
of surgery. Unlike many gTeat pioneers, his work has 
been appreciated to a considerable extent while he 
still lived, and the impressive ceremony at Westminster 
Abbey on the occasion of his funeral was a striking 
testimony to the fact that the value of his work has been 
recognised, not only by his profession and by his country 
but by men of all professions and of all countries. There is 
one phase of his work which I do not think is properly 
appreciated, and -which I fear may be less recognised as 
time goes on, and that is, that in addition to all his great 
qualities and his wonderful scientific attainments, he was 
one of the most progressive and careful practical surgeons of 
his day, and has exercised an enormous influence, not 
merely in regard to the question of sepsis, but also in the 
advance of actual surgical operative practice ; in fact, in the 
early days he was decades ahead of his fellows in the actual 
surgical treatment of his patients as apart from the treatment 
of wounds. 

As soon as he h&d satisfied himself that he was on the 
right track with regard to the abolition of septic diseases, 
and that he could reckon with considerable certainty on 
excluding sepsis from wounds, he realised the enormous 
revolution that this discovery must make in the actual 
practice of surgery, and the enormous expansion of surgical 
work which would follow as the result of its general 
adoption. He therefore no longer followed the old 
routine of treatment, but reconsidered the treatment of 
every case, to see in what way it might be improved, seeing 
that sepsis need no longer be feared. This part of his work 
was one which he never would publish. He did, it is true, 
publish at a later period, a few papers on his practical work, 
such as the one -which he communicated to this society on 
fracture of the patella, but he resolutely declined to publish 
individual cases or the individual advances which he made 
in practical surgery. I have often urged him to do 
ao, and have offered to collect the material for him 
if only he would publish it, and, failing that, to 
act as Boswell to his Johnson if he would allow 
me to publish from time to time records of the actual 
practice he was carrying out, but his reply was always in 
the negative. The great objection in his mind was that he 
felt that till every surgeon was fully convinced of the neces¬ 
sity for asepsis and of the value of the methods which he 
advocated, and was efficiently skilled in them, it would be 
a very serious matter to publish successful results of 
operations which it would be practically criminal to per¬ 
form unless complete asepsis were secured. He feared that 
the publication of such cases might induce others who were 
neither convinced of the necessity for the aseptic precau¬ 
tions which he advocated, nor skilled in that work, to 
perform similar operations with terrible disaster to the 
patient. He could not but feel that if this occurred he 
would be a party to such disasters, and that such results 
would reflect on and prevent the extension of the new 
method of treating wounds which he looked on as a matter 
of much more vital importance than the introduction of 
new methods of dealing with surgical cases. He also felt 
that the system which he was trying to perfect was such a 
very big and essential thing that he did not wish to distract 
attention from it by minor publications. And he held 
that the improvements in surgical treatment which 
necessarily followed on the abolition of sepsis would 
naturally occur to anyone who was engaged in active 
surgical work, as soon as he had satisfied himself that 
sepsis in wounds was no longer to be feared. I remember 
a very striking example of the difficulty in which he was 
constantly being placed in giving advice on surgical cases 
when he himself was not to be the operator. It occurred 
soon after he came to London, and though you will no 
doubt consider his action very unprofessional, you will readily 
realise his point of view. A patient came to see him with 
had cancer in the breast and infection of the axillary glands 
and one or two glands in the neck. I happened to he 
doing some experiments for him in the little room behind 
his consulting room, and^he asked me to come in and see the 
case, so that I heard all that was said. He decided in favour of 
operation and advised it strongly. The patient then said: 

“Very well. Mr.-” (mentioning the name of a 

leading surgeon who was violently opposed to Lister’s 
methods and was always speaking against them) “ generally 
attends our family, and I shall tell him what you say and 


ask him to perform the operation.” Lister’s consternation 
and distress were great, and evidenced by the flushing of his 
face, the peculiar movement of the lips, and so on, which 
were so familiar to his intimates as signs of difficnlty. 
He knew that if this surgeon did this operation which 
he advised, and it was very possible that he would, if 
only tc show that he was not behindhand, it would in all 
probability result in violent sepsis and a fatal termination, 
and he felt that his advice, instead of benefiting the patient, 
would send her to her death. After much hesitation he 
plucked up courage and said that, under those circumstances, 
he would strongly advise her not to be operated on. No 
doubt such an occurrence at the present time would be 
probably rightly construed as an attempt to secure the 
patient for himself, but I can assure you, and those who 
knew* Lister will have no hesitation in believing me, that no 
such thought ever entered his head, and that he w^as simply- 
imbued with a sense of his great responsibility to his 
patients and the necessity of giving them his conscientious 
opinion under the circumstances in which they w ere placed. 

I think another reason why he would not publish his cases 
was that at the back of his mind there was also the feeling 
that if he did publish details of his practice, w^hich in every 
department of surgery w r as so new and startling, it would 
have the appearance of glorification of his practical work 
over that of other surgeons. He was of a very retiring dis¬ 
position, and self-glorification was not one of his failings. 
In his paper on fracture of the patella in your Transactions 
he referred to a patient -with ununited fracture of the 
olecranon, who had seen 18 surgeons before consulting him* 
and with regard to this he makes the following remarks, 
which illustrate exactly his way of looking at these 
matters:— 

I have referred to a case of ununited fracture of the olecranon'where 
18 surgeons had been previously consulted. I trust no one here -will 
suppose that I mentioned this circumstance for the purpose of glorify¬ 
ing myself. I mentioned it in order to emphasise what I believe to be 
the truth—that by antiseptic means we can do, and are bound to do, 
operations of the greatest importance for our patients* advantage, 
which, without strict antiseptic means, the best surgeon would not t*e 
justified in recommending. How wise those 18 gentlemen were in 
counselling against operative interference, provided they were not pre¬ 
pared to operate strictly antiseptically, 1 think we must be all agreed* 
As regards the operative procedure in that ease, it was of tho most 
simple character ; any first year’s student could have done the opera¬ 
tion exactly as well as myself, and, therefore, I trust 1 shall not be 
misunderstood by its being supposed that I came here to extol my own 
skill. That which justified me in operating in that case was simply tho 
knowledge that strict antiseptic treatment would convert serious risk 
into complete safety. 

At the same time, although he did not publish his cases, 
his work was done openly, not only before the students but 
also before surgeons who flocked to see his practice from aH 
quarters of the globe ; as a consequence his methods of 
dealing with various surgical conditions became widely 
knowm and many of the advances which w’ere in reality 
made by Lister are now attributed to other surgeons. 

I think the best way in w’hich I can give you some idea of 
the sort of practice that Lister w y as carrying on in the 
early days will be to give you a few extracts from notea 
wffiich I took of his lectures during the winter session of 
1872 and 1873 and the summer session of 1873, that ia 
to say 40 years ago. These notes are very crude, but I may 
say in excuse for this that at the time I attended the lectures 
from which I shall quote I was far too junior to appreciate 
or understand all the points. I had only completed botany, 
zoology, and chemistry, and had attended one course of 
anatomy; I had not yet done any practical surgical or 
medical work. I w'as just commencing the elementary 
courses of surgery and physiology, and I knew nothing 
whatever about pathology. As a matter of fact, I only 
attended Lister’s lectures during that session because tho 
hour at which his lectures took place was one in which I 
had nothing else to do, and as the time was too short to go 
to my lodgings and come back, and as the students in thoso 
days had no reading or retiring room at Edinburgh Uni¬ 
versity, I simply w r ent to Lister’s lectures as a place to sit 
down till my next lecture was due. I had not, however, 
listened to the whole of the first lecture before my 
enthusiasm was awakened, and I felt that I was 
listening to something which w r as too good to forget. 
The habit of students in Edinburgh in my time (and 
I am distressed to see that it is not the habit 
in London) w'as to take copious notes of the lectures, 
and as Lister spoke very deliberately and slowly, and 
as I happened to be a rapid note-taker, I w r as able 
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to take down practically all that he said. Further, 
and this is an example of the influence which Lister had on 
his hearers, an influence not confined to myself or only a 
few of the students, I may say that when I went home in 
the evenings I sat down and wrote out more fully and more 
completely what I had heard, so that at the end of the 
session I possessed a fairly complete record of his lectures 
written out in a legible manner. These notes are still my 
most treasured possession, and I am always filled with 
admiration and reverence when I look through them and 
realise how completely he was able to dissociate himself from 
the teaching of his day and how sound his views of 40 years 
ago still remain as judged by modem standards. In this 
notebook I have a record of 104 cases of various kinds prac¬ 
tically exemplifying all the ordinary departments of surgery 
with the exception of abdominal surgery. Many of these 104 
cases are of the greatest interest. I shall only make a 
selection of four subjects to illustrate the sort of work that 
was being done. 

Suprapubic lithotomy .—Perhaps the most interesting of all 
the subjects which he considered during that session and 
that which best exemplifies the way in which he had begun 
to look at the surgical treatment of those days from a new 
point of view is the question of suprapubic lithotomy. I 
have often heard it asked who it was who re-introduced 
suprapubic cystotomy. I say “re-introduced” because it 
was performed many years ago in cases of stone in the 
bladder, more especially by Cheselden, but it had practically 
entirely disappeared from surgical practice, and had been 
displaced by lateral lithotomy ; in fact, 40 years ago there 
is very little or no mention of suprapubic lithotomy in books 
on surgical practice. When, however, the fear of sepsis in 
ordinary wounds was overcome, a consideration of the two 
operations led Lister to advocate suprapubic lithotomy in 
preference to lateral. 

[The President then read an extract from his notebook 
of a lecture given by Lord Lister on the case of a boy 
with a stone in the bladder in which he recommended supra¬ 
pubic lithotomy.] The patient was a boy, aged 14, with a 
stone in his bladder which gave rise to very severe symptoms, 
and after having gone through the symptoms of calculus and 
the various kinds of stones he came to the subject of the 
treatment. He first referred to lithotrity, but said that in 
this case this procedure wa& not advisable on account of the 
age of the boy and the irritability of the bladder. (This was 
before the days of litholapaxy.) He then pointed out that 
there were two operations for removing stone from the 
bladder—viz., through the perineum and above the pubis. 
After describing the steps of the lateral operation he dis¬ 
cussed the dangers, mentioning the following—viz., haemor¬ 
rhage, shock, especially when large stones have been dragged 
through the prostate, inflammation in the cellular tissues 
spreading to the tissues around the neck of the bladder, 
extravasation of urine, and pyaemia (with regard to which he 
stated that the veins may become the seat of suppurative 
phlebitis and pyaemia). He then made the following 
remarks on the suprapubic operation, the diction of which I 
hope you will excuse :— 

Now in the hypogastric operation there is no hemorrhage, no shock, 
because you do not operate on important parts, not much liability to 
inflammation, and not much risk of pyjemia; but there is a risk so 
great that the operation is generally considered unjustifiable, because 
the cellular tissue, being lax and loose, the urine is apt to become 
diffused through it and cause violent inflammation and diffuse sup¬ 
puration., which either communicates with the peritoneum or death 
occurs from profuse suppuration. 

Before Cheselden took to the lateral operation he had performed the 
high operation nine times, and he had eight recoveries ; the ninth 
patient is said to have died because he w r asned his hands and face in 
cold water and also drank cold water ; he died of di&rrtnca and abscess 
Of the kidney. Another man (whose name I did not catch) had ten 
cases, eight of which were successful; in one the peritoneum was 
opened, and the other w’as like Cheselden’s fatal case. There are many 
striking examples of the success of this operation ; it seems to have 
fallen into disfavour because of the advocates of union by first inten¬ 
tion. Allanson (?) left an opening for the free escape of discharge during 
the first 24 hours, but his successors sowed up the whole wound. You 
should, in the hypogastric operation, leave the wound absolutely free 
and open. Heister had diffuse suppuration, but he used strapping; 
later he saw that it w as wrong to bring the edges of the wound together. 
In Cheselden’s first case he made too small a wound. 

The danger of the high operation is the danger of diffuse suppura¬ 
tion from extravasation of urine. Urine is bland and unirritating 
unless it is putrid. In a cavity outside the kidney I once found 
urine and yet there was no irritation or suppuration. In the child 
the urine is less irritating than in the adult. In a case of extra¬ 
vasation of urine which I treated antiseptically there was no sloughing. 
If, then, the high operation is safer, let us see whether it is an 
advantage. 

By means of catgut properly prepared we may stitch the dorps parts 


together and then bring the superficial parts over them and we never 
see the catgut again. In two cases, after laying open the aac of an 
irreducible hernia and after having detached adhesions and returned 
the bowel, I pared the edges of the dee]) opening, stitched them 
together with catgut and treated the external wound antisepticaliy. 
(This was probably one of the earliest attempts at radical cure of hernia 
by closing the sac.) In one of these cases the patient had a fit of 
insanity and tried the catgut stitches severely, but she has for years 
had no return of the hernia. 

Now might we not stitch up the opening in the bladder, that is to 
say in performing the operation, we seize the bladder by artery forceps, 
cut from above downwards, remove the stone and stitch up the 
bladder immediately, only stitching together the muscular coat, not 
the mucous. Now is there any need of tying in a catheter ? That there 
is no danger of forcing urine into the submucous cellular tissue of the 
bladder has been proved by Simon In vesico-vaginal fistula. After 
paring the edges and stitching them together he tied in a catheter, but 
later he did not do so but had the urine drawn off by a catheter. Some¬ 
times, however, they forgot to draw it off and no harm resulted, and 
now r he leaves the patient to pass water as she pleases. Hence we shall 
let this boy pass his water and as long as the urethra is healthy 
putrefaction never passes back to the bladder. 

On Nov. 28th he gave us the details of the opera¬ 
tion he had performed three days previously. I need not 
describe these details except to say that he was not able 
to distend the bladder satisfactorily and accidentally opened 
the peritoneum. Whether he stitched up the wound in the 
peritoneum or not my notes do not say, but he proceeded to 
extract the stone and then stitched up the hole in the bladder 
with five catgut sutures, not going through the mucous 
membrane. The boy was allowed to pass water himself. On 
the morning of the 28th he was able to hold his water for 
four hours. At the lecture on Dec. 5th we were told that 
the boy was doing well, but that the stitches in the skin had 
been taken out, evidently too soon, and afterwards the wound 
gaped and granulated, but the stitches in the bladder held. 
The boy left the hospital well on Jan. 6th, 1873. On 
May 8th, 1873, he showed us another case of stone in the 
bladder, and subsequently made an attempt to perform 
lithotrity, without success on account of the hardness of the 
stone. He therefore decided to perform lithotomy, and on 
May 26th he made the following remarks with regard to the 
suprapubic operation which I may transcribe ; 

Now what kind offlithotomy are we to perform? Is this a case for 
hypogastric or perineal lithotomy? For the hypogastric operation 
the urine must be sweet. If we did it with putrid urine the stitches 
would putrefy and the abscess would discharge itself into the bladder, 
and during the operation we may lot out putrid urine, Ac., and have 
putrid peritonitis, because I believe if we ever establish this operation 
that it will be safer to cut the peritoneum. 1 The mere opening of the 
>eritoneuni has, I l>elleve, no material risk. Even without antiseptics 
t is freely opened in ovariotomy. We would have several advantages 
by opening the peritoneum. For one thing we would have to stitch 
the peritoneum, and thus the bladder would he more secure because the 
peritoneum unites very quickly. Again by this procedure we get 
farther from the penis and we need not provide an escape for discharge, 
because the peritoneum absorbs the discharge. 

[The President also quoted his notes of another case in 
which Lord Lister abandoned the suprapubic method because 
micro-organisms were found in the urine. This was very 
interesting as being probably the first case in which a 
bacteriological examination of urine was made and in which 
the result influenced the treatment.] 

Varicose reins .—Let me take a second example—namely, 
the treatment of varicose veins. At that time operation 
on varicose veins was universally looked on as very dangerous. 
Various operations had been designed with the view of 
obliterating the veins without the risk of pyaemia, but they 
were either unsuccessful or dangerous, and deliberate opera¬ 
tions on veins were practically tabooed. Now, as showing 
the type of Lister’s mind and how he was always trying to 
imitate the processes of nature, he saw on looking at the 
history of varicose veins that spontaneous cure of individual 
veins, at any rate, often resulted from inflammation of the 
veins, which was followed by coagulation of the blood and 
more or less complete obstruction of the lumen of the vein. 
The first attempt which he made, therefore, in the treatment 
of varicose veins was to imitate nature and to try to set up a 
phlebitis which would lead to obliteration of the lumen of the 
veins. Now in his lecture on Nov. 7th, 1872, he showed a 
case of large varicocele in a young man aged 26, and the 
following are the remarks he made about the treatment:— 

Treatment.- A suspensory bandage in general suffices. (Here the 
palliative treatment had been unavailing.) In addition to this treat¬ 
ment we may cut away part of the scrotum, and when the wound heals 
it contracts and acts as a suspensory bandage, but by and by it borrows 
skin. 

Often if there is inflammation in the veins the blood becomes 


1 He developed this Idea of opening the bladder in these cases a year 
or two later, but finally abandoned it for the orthodox method. At'this 
time, however, he intended to di it in his next case. 
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coagulated and the veins become atrophied, and if the inflammation 
comes on spontaneously it passes off without material risk, and the 
patient may be cured. Now, if we could artificially cause Inflammation 
of the veins we might cause their obliteration. 

Various attempts have been made to excite inflammation arti¬ 
ficially, but these have not been satisfactory; one method is to 
tie the vein. Now, any method of exciting inflammation artificially 
by external treatment is dangerous, because we may not have 
a harmless inflammation, but inflammation leading to suppuration 
of blood in the veins, suppurative phlebitis, and as a consequence 
pyamla. One method is to pass needles under the veins and allow them 
to ulcerate out. Another is to tio the veins with silver wire, and this 
is often useful and less dangerous than silk. An earring does not 
cause the irritation that a silk thread would. Threads are put in for 
the purpose of causing inflammation ; these are called setons, and as 
long as the thread is fn the suppuration goes on. Thus, if a rifle ball 
passes into the tissues it may become surrounded with a capsule of 
fibrous tissue, and there may bo no suppuration, but if a part of the 
clothes be driven in along with the ball we have suppuration. Now, 
the explanation of this is as follow's. In the case of the thread the 
material is porous and becomes aoAkcd with blood and scrum, which sub¬ 
sequently undergoes putrefaction, and hence it becomes a source of irrita¬ 
tion and causes suppuration. But the wire or bullet, not being porous, 
afford no nidus for putrefaction, and in the same manner glass remains 
in the tissues. Hence, we sec the great influence of putrefaction on 
wounds, and the results of the antiseptic treatment confirm this, 
because if a body be introduced among the tissues so as to avoid putre¬ 
faction no suppuration follows. Hence, we see how wire is safer than 
thread. Also from some observations which I (Professor Lister) made 
some years ago, I found that suppurative phlebitis is due to the intro¬ 
duction of putrid substances into the veins. Every now and then, 
however, even with wire, pyaemia has been the result, but if we can 
excite inflammation by antiseptic means it ought to be free from risk, 
and often the wire does no good. 

(Lecture on Nov. 11th. \aricocclc continued .)—The tying of the vein 
also often does no good because the veins become opened up and as 
large as ever. Obstruction, then, at definite spots is not sufficient. To 
Inject irritating liquid into the veins seems the nearest approach to the 
natural method of cure, but it is not free from danger. In the earlier 
stages of the use of carbolic acid, undiluted acid was used and irritated 
the tissues without irritating too much, and I thought it would not be 
dangerous to introduce it into the veins. I accordingly tried it in a case 
of varix of the lower extremity, and extensive consolidation was pro¬ 
duced and the patient left in comparative comfort. Three years after¬ 
wards there was scarcely any trace of varix and no varicose ulcer. In 
other two cases no bad effects followed and consolidation took place, but 
we have not had time to see the ultimate results. 

Now, we must prevent the carbolic acid from mixing with the general 
circulation, because if it is introduced into the general circulation it 
would cause general coagulation and death. In the leg I first put on a 
tourniquet on the limb loosely so as to cause turgescence of the veins 
without constricting the flow of blood through the arteries, and when 
the veins are turgid, then stop all circulation in the limb, in the arteries 
as well as in the veins. Then I use carbolic acid, which, if pure, is 
crystalline, but on adding 10 per cent., of water to it wo get liquid 
Oibolic acid. Then by the fine syringe used for the subcutaneous 
injection of ouiates with a line tubular nozzle some of the liquid is 
introduced. Tnc piston has a scale on it and also a screw which can be 
put to a certain point on the scale and thus prevent the piston going 
further. One-half minim is introduced at each place, and then a pad 
of gauze put on to prevent the escape of blood. This is done ill 
several places and an antiseptic dressing is wrapped round the limb. 
Then I wait 10 minutes till all the blood has coagulated and there is no 
fluid carbolic acid in the veins, and then the tourniquet is gradually 
relaxed. 

There are also notes of cases of varix in the leg treated 
in the same manner, of which I mav mention one. The 
case (a man) was shown on Dec. 9th, and was treated a few 
days later in the above manner. In the lecture on Feb. 3rd 
he says :— 

In this case the veins so treated are hardly visibly varicose. The 
cosgulum is not yet absorbed, but the limb is not now painful. Here, 
ana in a female patient, we threw in a whole miniin at each place, but 
in both these cases we had gone rather beyond the desirable limits. 
There was reaction and inflammation, which in the sailor went on 
Increasing for four days, producing inflammatory fever, but under 
leeching and warm fomentations the inflammation subsided. 

And a further note at the lecture on Feb. 20th says :— 

The veins are now hard and occluded, and there is no varix. 

In passing I may call attention to the length of time that 
this patient was in hospital. This was characteristic of 
Lister. He would not allow a patient to be sent out of 
hospital till he was quite well, in spite of the protests of the 
hospital authorities as to the length of their stay. If he 
undertook the treatment of a case he felt that he was 
responsible for it to the end ; I am afraid few of us are so 
conscientious. During the same session he applied this 
method of treatment to haemorrhoids and to naevi. In the 
case of haemorrhoids he pinched the base of the pile by 
forceps, injected half a minim of pure carbolic acid, and 
some days after clipped the pile off. In the case of the 
naevus he cut off the circulation by passing a series of threads 
around it. 

It may be in the memory of some that 15 or 20 years 
later the introduction of carbolic acid into haemorrhoids 
became for a short time quite the vogue, but here in 1872 
we have Lister carrying out the same practice. I 
am not aware that those who introduced this method of 


treatment ever knew or thought that it had been tried and 
discarded many years before by Lord Lister. 

This method of treating varicose veins has quite fallen 
into disuse, though I still sometimes employ it in naevi. I 
am not sure that it might not be well to reconsider the plan 
in the case of varicose veins, for even removal of extensive 
portions of the veins does not always lead to a perfect result. 

Cancer of the breast .—To take another example, we have 
the treatment of scirrhus of the breast. At that time the 
operation for scirrhus of the breast was a very imperfect one, 
partly because the mode of spread of the disease was not 
realised, but chiefly for the reason that while a certain 
number of patients did recover after the removal of the 
breast alone through a small incision, anything like an 
extensive operation was very likely to be fatal. An opera¬ 
tion which involved extensive opening up of the axilla was 
considered to be out of the question. Enlarged glands in 
the axilla were therefore a contra-indication of operation. 
On March 3rd, 1873, we have the notes of a case of scirrhus 
of the breast which you will see is the foundation of 
modern practice, and which was far ahead of surgical 
opinion and practice at the time. The case was one of 
scirrhus in a woman aged 48. The tumour was fairly large 
and there were enlarged glands in the axilla. He pointed 
out the necessity for removing the whole mamma and not 
merely the affected portion, and also asserted that the 
enlarged glands are not a bar to operation, provided that 
they are all taken away. Having referred to the mode of 
spread of malignant disease and the secondary infection of 
the glands, he went on to say :— 

Henco wo roust suppose that the disease or its germs have been 
carried along the lymphatics and deposited in the glands. Hence the 
affection of the lymphatic glands in cancer is as much local as the 
primary disease, because all the parts are affected with the same kind of 
cancer. Hence, if it be right to operate on the primary disease, it is 
right to operate on tho secondary if you can take away all the glands. 
When the axillary glands, except only one or two, are affected, the case 
is, however, generally regarded as hopeless. 

He then went on to refer to a case of a relative of his own, 
which he had under his care about four years previously. She 
had developed a large cancer of the breast with enlarged 
glands in the axilla. She had been refused operation on 
account of the axillary condition and was arranging 
to go to a quack doctor. Lister went to see her and 
persuaded her to wait a few days before seeing the quack. 
He then went back to Glasgow and made a dissection of 
the axillary glands, and came to the conclusion that they 
could be removed. Relying on his antiseptic arrangements^ 
at that time to prevent sepsis, he operated on the patient. 

She lived for tw'O years and recovered the power of her arm, and 
ultimately died of cancer in the liver. 

Lister’s operations for cancer of the breast, though not sa 
complete as they are now, were much more extensive than 
any others performed at that time, and he made a point of 
clearing out the axilla pretty thoroughly in almost every case. 

Surgery of bones and joints .—A good deal of Lister’s 
work at that time was concerned with the surgery of 
bones and joints, in which again he was far ahead 
of the other surgeons of his day. He laid the founda¬ 
tion of many operations which are now of frequent occur¬ 
rence ; operations, for example, for deformities, such 
as knock knees and deformed tibiae, for exostosis, for 
fractures both recent and ununited, more especially at that 
time ununited fractures, Ac. I have already referred to the 
first communication which he made to this Society in 188$ 
on fracture of the patella, and included in that communica¬ 
tion were cases both of recent fracture and of old-standing 
ununited fractures. In that paper he refers to a case of 
ununited fracture of the olecranon, which was apparently 
the first of the class of cases which he operated on. This 
case occurred during the session to which my notes refer. 
The patient came to the hospital at the end of the winter 
session, and was not, therefore, shown to the class' 
before operation, but we saw the case afterwards 
at the lecture on May 15th, 1873, seven weeks 

after the operation, and by that time the elbow was 
moving well. In this case he had not buried the wire, 
but had left the twisted ends projecting in the middle of the 
wound. Hence on May 15th the wire was removed and the 
patient left the infirmary with his elbow freely moveable and 
as useful as the other. Later on Lister gave up the plan of 
leaving the wire projecting and cut it off and closed the 
wound. During this session be also operated on an ununited 
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fracture of the radius and on one of the femur. The latter 
was a very bad case of fracture just above the knee-joint 
with the lower fragment turned back hnd the patella 
adherent to the lower end of the upper fragment. I need 
not go into the details of the operation, which does not 
materially differ from similar operations at the present time ; 
he naturally opened the knee-joint. With the aid of 
pftlleys he gained about an inch in length, and the result 
was quite satisfactory. 

In operating on a case of fracture just above the knee, he 
mentioned one of ununited fracture of the neck of the femur 
which he had treated some years previously. Apart from the 
fact that this is probably the first case of ununited fracture 
of the neck of the femur which was ever operated on, there 
is one point of interest in this case—viz., that he pared both 
surfaces of the bone with a gouge and did not take away 
any of the chips of bone, because he thought that they would 
be absorbed. I need not point out that at the present 
time we sometimes use these ohips to fill up intervals between 
bones. 

Except one spicule of bone. I never saw anything of the chips, and 
now he is walking on two sound legs. 

Coming lastly to the cases of fracture of the patella which 
be brought before this society, I need not go into details, but 
to show’ the current surgical opinion in 1887 I may say that 
one very eminent and leading surgeon, having heard of the 
first case on which Lister had operated, remarked to his 
students, in speaking about the risks to which this new 
surgery was subjecting patients, that “ when this poor fellow 
dies it is proper that someone should proceed against that 
man for malpractice.” The case was quite successful, and 
was shown in 1883 at the Medical Society. 

I have already taken up more time than I had intended. 
I might have referred to other very interesting cases which 
occurred during that session, and even then I would have 
described nothing like all the work which he was doing, 
because he only brought before the class cases which he 
could demonstrate f r om a distance and cases which were 
suitable for men commencing surgical training. When, as I 
say, you reflect that this was only the new work of one 
session, and that this steady alteration in surgical methods 
had been going on and continued to go on for many years 
before other surgeons saw their way to follow Lister’s lead, 
you will realise that his work was not simply limited to the 
application of bacteriology to surgery, but that as a practical 
surgeon he was far in advance of his time. There is no 
doubt that the patients who were fortunate enough to come 
under his care in his wards had chances of recovery from 
their ailments such as they could nob at that time obtain 
elsewhere. 

As a surgeon Lister was a slow operator, but very careful 
and thorough, and when the operation was completed one 
could feel sure that nothing had been neglected to make it a 
success. He could, however, be quick when necessary, and 
his amputations were performed beautifully and expeditiously. 
The department of operative surgery in which I always 
admired him most and in which I have never seen his equal 
was, however, \n plastic surgery. To see him close a defect 
iA the face or elsewhere was a great treat. 

Gentlemen, I am afraid I have wearied you, but one 
cannot be associated so long and so intimately as I have 
been with such a man as Lister without becoming more or 
less of a hero-worshipper, and there is so much that can and 
ought to be said about his work that it is difficult to know 
where to stop. I said at the beginning that the place of 
most men is rapidly and satisfactorily filled, but it requires 
such an extraordinary combination of qualities and abilities 
to make a Lister that such a man only arises at long 
intervals. We can only hope that by following hnmbly in 
his footsteps we may add some little thing to the progress of 
knowledge and the benefit of humanity. 

Dr. F. J. Poynton and Mr. H. C. G. Pedlbr read a paper 
upon a case of Ansemia of the Pernicious Type with 
Acholuric Jaundice. The patient, a woman of 40 years, 
was under the care of Dr. Sidney H. C. Martin, to whom they 
were indebted for permission to publish the case. Her 
general health had been fair, but she had not been strong 
since a miscarriage 19 years before. Two years ago 
she had an attack of “jaundice” with fever, dyspepsia, 
and delirium, from which she completely recovered; 
in June, 1911, another leaser attack occurred. The 
present illness began ten days before admission into 


lioepttal with bilious vomiting and dyspepsia followed by 
jaundice. She was very ill on admission with acholuric 
jaundice, some enlargement of the liver and spleen, great 
weakness, fever, and dilated heart. During the next ten days 
she became rapidly worse, with delirium, continued pyrexia, 
and vomiting. The blood count showed at first an increase 
in the leucocytes reaching to 35,200, diminution in red cells 
to 980,000, with an increase in the average size of the red 
cells and much change iu size and shape. The fragility of 
the corpuscles estimated by Mr. D. E ruble ton was less 
than normal; the urine contained no bile pigment; the 
fasces were normal in colour, and no haemorrhages, retinal 
or cutaneous, were present. After ten days of delirium 
and supervention of a condition which seemed to point 
to the last phase of a profound anaemia, the patient 
began to improve. The temperature fell, the colour 
returned, the red cells increased, and the high colour index 
dropped. Entering the hospital in March, she left at the 
end of May ; a month later she was again seen, and though 
apparently as well as in May, the blood count showed that 
the anaemia was again progressing. A long journey over¬ 
tired her, and she again broke down with dyspepsia, vomiting, 
fever, and acholuric jaundice. She was readmitted in 
J uly, and delirium reapi>eared with the palpable spleen and 
liver of the former attack. The blood count now showed a 
leucopenia and a definite blood crisis occurred with the appear¬ 
ance of numerous erythroblasts. All August aud September 
to the present date there was continued fever from 
99°-102° F. with profound weakness and a feeble and 
dilated heart. Although the delirium has now disappeared, 
the red cell count is below 1,000,000 and the blood picture 
that of pernicious anaemia. In the first attack Fowler’s 
solution was given ; in the second, as there was failure to 
respond to this, neosalvarsan was administered twice intra¬ 
venously. To the writers it appeared that the disease ran 
its course in definite waves of activity quite irrespective 
of either line of treatment. They brought forward the 
case aud compared it with the cases of congenital family 
ohoiaemia or acholuric jaundice that had attracted so 
much attention of late, and also with the rarer acquired 
chronic acholuric jaundice, a case of which had been 
published by Dr. Parkes Weber. They pointed out such 
features of resemblance as acholuria, enlargement of liver 
and spleen, high colour index, and occasional severe anaemia 
with outbursts of fever. They contrasted the increased 
fragility of the red cells in vitro in some of these cases 
with the increased resistance in the case narrated, and also 
the widely different outlook in the two groups, and invited 
discussion on the diagnostic essential of a pernicious anaemia 
and the possible cause of such a condition as the one 
recorded. 

Dr. G. K. Box referred to two similar cases under his 
care. The first, one of megaloblastic anaemia with leuco¬ 
penia and cholaemia, had been treated with salvarsan on two 
occasions. Each injection had accentuated the jaundice, 
but the blood picture had improved afterwards. In the 
second, the cholaemia was accompanied by severe abdominal 
crises. Mr. E. M. Corner had excised the spleen, and the girl 
appeared to he on the way to convalescence. 

Dr. F. Parkes Weber regarded the case as due to 
chronic septic infection allied to “endocarditis maligna 
tarda.” 

Dr. Frederick Taylor mentioned a case under his care 
of pernicious an&miaand acholuric jaundice in which the red 
blood count had fallen so low as between 600,000 and 700,000 
per c. mm. There were leucopenia and splenic enlargement. 
Salvarsan had been administered three times, he thought, on 
the whole, with benefit. 

Dr. G. R. Ward spoke of two Australian cases for which 
excision of the spleen had been done. 


HUNTERIAN SOCIETY. 



A meeting of this society was held on Oct. 9th. 

Dr. Frederick Taylor delivered the first Hunterian 
lecture, taking as his subject “ Sleepiness- 11 After remarking 
on the little attention that had been paid to somnolence as 
compared with its opposite, insomnia, he referred to the 
account* of prolonged sleep in myth and Aatiaa^ and 
recorded several instances of extreme sleepiness taken from 
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the public press and from medical literature. Two cases 
under his own care were as follows. A lady, aged 48, 
suffered for years from constant drowsiness, associated with 
no other morbid condition than high arterial tension. No 
relief could be obtained from any kind of treatment, which 
included vaso-dilators and depletory measures, and she 
ultimately died from apoplexy. A man, aged 41, very fat, 
with a turgid, almost cyanosed face, and high blood pressure, 
had constant drowsiness, which lasted for some years, but 
subsided under some simple treatment at length. Dr. 
Taylor discussed the causes of the somnolence in these 
cases. Purely cerebral and nervous conditions, such as 
cerebral tumour, catalepsy, trance, and hysteria, were 
excluded. The difficulty lay in our ignorance of the 
immediate cause of natural sleep, and some of the hypo¬ 
theses adopted to explain this were considered. The cases 
in question could not be referred to overwork, or fatigue, or 
anaemia. Both had high blood pressure, but though this 
was recognised and vaso-dilators were employed in treat¬ 
ment no good results followed. Moreover, high blood 
pressure had been widely regarded as a frequent cause 
of the opposite condition, insomnia. On the other hand, 
temporary insomnia was certainly caused by mental 
excitement, which involved vasomotor paralysis and dilated 
vessels. The lecturer next considered the hypothesis 
that the condition was due to fatigue-products or 
muscle-poisons acting upon the cerebral tissues, and 
illustrated the toxic factor in the production of sleep by 
drugs like opium and alcohol, and the less familiar 
instances of extreme sleepiness in various infectious 
diseases, such as septicaemia from local foci of disease, 
typhoid fever, trypanosomiasis, malaria, ankylostomiasis, 
and the drowsiness of auto-intoxication in gastric and 
intestinal disorders. The sleepiness observed in myx- 
oedema and acromegaly was of great interest, because the 
fact gave the opportunity for an ingenious theory, which was 
advanced by Dr. Albert Salmon, of Florence, to explain not 
only these exceptional cases of drowsiness but also the 
origin of sleep itself. The theory was briefly to the effect 
that fatigue poisons commenced to operate as poisons from 
the very moment of waking, but that they were neutralised 
wholly or in part by the internal secretions of the pituitary 
body, of the thyroid gland, and perhaps of other glands, the 
testis and ovaries ; that excessive sleep might be the result of 
excess of fatigue-products, or of a defective secretion from 
the glands, the latter position being illustrated by acromegaly, 
by myxoedema, by the menopause in some women, and by 
some rare cases of obesity and sleepiness combined. Dr. 
Taylor recorded an instance of extreme somnolence in a case 
of acromegaly complicated towards the end with albuminuria, 
but pointed out that drowsiness was not constant in 
acromegaly, and that insomnia was sometimes present. From 
the therapeutical point of view it was remarkable how few 
drugs we possessed for preventing sleep or directly 
curing drowsiness. Of the drugs used in opium poisoning 
—viz., potassium permanganate, atropine, and coffee—only 
the last was antihypnotic. They were thus confined, in cases 
of drowsiness, to the attempted removal of the cause, if this 
could be recognised. Vaso-dilators had not proved very 
successful. Working upon Dr. Salmon’s hypothesis, one 
might try pituitary or thyroid extracts, but the cases were 
rare, and one could scarcely speak with confidence of the 
results until more experience had been acquired. 

The vote of thanks to the lecturer was proposed by T>r. 
T. B. IlYSLOP and seconded by Dr. A. P. GIBBONS, and 
supported by Dr. Andrew Currie. 


GLASGOW MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


Exhibition of Cases. 

A MEETING of this society was held on Oct. 4th, Dr. 
A. Freeuand Fergus, the President, being in the chair. 

Professor Robert Kennedy showed : 1. A child, aged 
4 years, who when 2 months old was operated on for a 
Birth Paralysis affecting the whole of the left arm. The 
lesion found was a band of cicatricial tissue encircling 
the junction of the fifth and sixth trunks of the 
brachial plexus. Function was now very largely restored, 
fi. A man, aged 30, in whom a Dislocation of the 
Left Shoulder, in December, 1911, was followed by Paralysis 


of the Arm. At the operation in April, 1912, the truntes 
of the brachial plexus were freed from cicatricial adhe¬ 
sions. Function was now practically normal, and the arm, 
which had been much wasted, measured only slightly 
less than the other. 3. A man, aged 32, who in November, 
1911, had sustained a Fracture of the Vault of the Skull cm 
the left side, followed by paralysis of the right arm. In 
June, 1912, a cicatrix and some spicules of bone were 
removed from the cerebral cortex, and within 24 hows power 
of voluntary movement was restored. 4. A child, aged 7, 
who from the age of 1 year had suffered from Paralysis of 
the Right Leg and Foot resulting from an acute anterior 
poliomyelitis. The operation of tendon-grafting, performed in 
May, 1912, had given the child a perfectly satisfactory limb. 

Professor W. K. Hunter showed : 1. A woman, aged 39, 
suffering from Sclerodermia with Calcareous Deposits in the 
Subcutaneous Tissues of the Fingers. The illness began at 
the age of 14, with phenomena of Raynaud’s disease. When 
18 she had pains in the joints and began to suffer from tight¬ 
ness of the skin of the fingers. Three years later nodules 
appeared about the finger-joints, some of which broke down, 
exposing calcareous material. The hands and feet, face, 
arms, and gluteal regions were the parts affected by the 
sclerodermia. Treatment by injections of fibrolysin for the 
past two months appeared to be doing good. 2.' Blood films 
from a case of Infantile Splenic Leukaemia. The patient, a 
girl aged 2£ years, died in Glasgow Royal Infirmary after an 
illness of about 10 months’ duration, characterised by gastro¬ 
intestinal disturbances, anaemia, epistaxis, and marked 
enlargement of liver and spleen. Blood examination a few 
days before death showed haemoglobin, 30 per cent. ; red 
blood corpuscles, 1,400,000 ; white blood corpuscles, 44C0 
per c.rnm. A differential leucocyte count showed 13 per 
cent, polynuclears, 5* 5 per cent, large lymphocytes and 
transitionals, and 81-5 per cent, small lymphocytes. 

Mr. G. H. Edington described two cases of Spina Bifida 
presenting unusual features. 1. A female infant, aged 
4 months, with large cervical “meningeal lipoma” in the 
deeper part of which was felt a moveable piece of bone. A 
skiagram confirmed this, and showed defective closure of the 
neural arches of the second and third cerv ical vertebrae. 
There was at operation no bulging of the meninges, which 
were plainly seen through the gap in the bones. 2. A 
female, aged 4 months, with very large meningo-myelocele 
forming a cystic swelling over the right innominate bone. 
The lower limb was everted and held extended. On tapping 
18£ oz. of cerebro-spinal fluid were withdrawn, and the finger 
detected a gap in the right laminae of the 1 umbo-sacral 
region. Removal was followed by death within 24 hours. 
Post-mortem examination showed scoliosis of the lumbar 
spine, with concavity to the right. The sacrum was dis¬ 
placed forwards and upwards in front of the fifth lumbar 
vertebra, which projected into the spinal canal. The pelvic 
surface of the sacrum looked to the right. The left lamin» 
were well developed, but the right were rudimentary. The 
protrusion had occurred beneath the gluteus maximus, 
stretching the muscle and accounting for the position of the 
lower limb. 


UNITED SERVICES MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


President's Address.—The Evaluation of Sick and Wounded 
in the Territorial Force. 

A MEETING of this society was held at the Royal 
Army Medical College on Oct. 9th, when the President, 
Fleet-Surgeon P. W. Bassett-Smith, C.B., R.N., delivered 
an introductory address to a laige number of members 
present. 

After referring to the rapid growth of the society and 
the formation of a new local branch at Portsmouth, 
the President spoke of the recent foundation of a 
new school for Naval Medical Officers at Greenwich, 
remarking that the Navy was indebted to Sir William 
Leishman, a distinguished teacher in the Royal Army 
Medical College, for assistance in planning the labora¬ 
tories of this new institution. He then proceeded 
briefly to consider the evolution and growth of the Naval 
Medical Service, which from the time of Henry VIII. has pro¬ 
gressed in efficiency and in importance. In the reign of 
Charles I. the naval surgeons apparently laboured under tho 
disadvantage of not being supplied with either stores or 
drugs, but under the Commonwealth a great improvement 
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was manifest, even hospital ships being used by the navy at 
this time, since when steady preparation for all emergencies 
likely to occur in either peace or war has been going 
on, the advance having been especially rapid in recent 
years. 

Captain C. R. Sylvester Bradley, R. A.M.C., read a paper 
on the Evacuation of Sick and Wounded in the Territorial 
Force. He pointed out that while the field ambulances of 
the Territorial Force are very efficient, there is little or no 
organisation for medical services on the “ line of communi¬ 
cation/' The following units which exist in the Regular 
Army are not present in the Territorial Force in any form: 
(a) Clearing hospitals; (ft)stationary hospitals; (c )ambulance 
trains; (d) convalescent depots ; and ( e ) medical store 
depdts. It is therefore left solely to voluntary aid to supply 
the deficiency. The general hospital is the only line of com¬ 
munication unit existing in the Territorial Force, and the 
peace establishment of this unit, so far as concerns rank 
and file, is 66 short of its establishment for war. Captain 
Sylvester Bradley considers tliat the peace establishment of 
the general hospitals should be raised to war strength. The 
clearing hospital being the point on which the evacuation 
of sick and wounded would turn on active service, it appears 
urgently necessary that this unit should be organised and, 
as far as possible, trained in times of peace. The com¬ 
manding ollicer should preferably be a retired Royal Army 
Medical Corps officer, and should be given ample facilities 
for seeing and training his unit before mobilisation. The 
names of the remaining medical officers should be 
registered, as is done for the general hospitals. The 
remaining personnel must be provided from voluntary aid 
detachments, but these men should also be registered 
in peace time, and facilities should be afforded for 
training the unit with the Territorial Field Ambulances at 
their annual training. Rank would seem to be necessary 
for the personnel , as it will be no easy task to maintain 
discipline in clearing hospitals full of sick and wounded 
soldiers. For this reason, it would be well to embody the 
rank and file as reservists of the Royal Army Medical Corps 
Territorial Force. Transport—such as motor cars and motor 
’buses—should also be registered in peace time, and use should 
be made of canals and rivers for the carrying of sick and 
wounded. Stationary hospitals need not be so large as in 
the regular forces, as the general hospitals will never be very 
far from the fighMng line. Small temporary hospitals should, 
however, be formed from voluntary aid detachments with a r61e 
similar to that of the stationary hospital of the expeditionary 
force. Ambulance trains, convalescent depots, and medical 
store depots all require organisation in times of peace if they 
are to be of practical value on mobilisation. Captain Sylvester 
Bradley summed up his recommendations as follows : (1) 
Voluntary aid needs to be raised and administered on a 
divisional basis; (2) clearing hospitals require to be 

formed and trained in peace-time ; (3) a Royal Army 
Medical Corps officer is needed in each division to 
supervise the training of lines of communication medical 
units; and (4) the provision and renewal of medical 
stores for Territorial Force units should not be left 
until mobilisation has occurred, but should be collected in 
peace time, on some such system as a divisional medical 
store depot.—An interesting discussion followed in which 
Surgeon-General Sir Launcelot Gubbins, K.C.B., Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel B. M. Skinner, M.V.O., R.A.M.C., Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel J. Harper, R.A.M.C. (T.F.), Major E. B 
Wagoett, R. A.M.C. (T.F.), and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Bertram Soltau, R.A.M.C. (T.F.), took part. 

The proceedings terminated with an exhibition of a new 
form of Cooking Apparatus, the “ Econocooker,” apparently 
well adapted to the needs of medical units on active service, 
by M. Emile Kiechte. its inventor. 


The Calais-Mediterranean Express, the winter 

train de luxe of the Sleeping-car and International Express 
Trains Company, v. i!‘ mn daily from Calais to the Riviera, 
commencing on Monday, Nov. 11th, throughout the season. 
It will be composed exclusively of sleeping- and restaurant- 
oars and will run in connexion with the 11 A.M. train .from 
Victoria (South-Eastern and Chatham Railway), the Riviera 
being reached in 22 hours without change of cars from 
Calais. This is, we understand, the first time that the 
Calais-Mediterranean Express has been run on a daily servics, 
and medical men may find the information useful. 


Jtoriefos anb ftatices of $ooks. 

A System of Medicine by Many Writers . Edited by Sir 
Clifford Allbutt, K.C.B., M.A., M.D. Cantab., Regius 
Professor of Physic in the University of Cambridge, Fellow 
of Gonville and Caius College; and Humphry Davy 
Rolleston, M.A., M.D. Cantab., F.R.C.P. Lond., Senior 
Physician, St. George’s Hospital, Physician to the Victoria . 
Hospital for Children. Volume IX.: Diseases of the Skin 
and General Index. London : Macmillan and Co., Limited. 
Pp. 869. Price 25*. net. 

The concluding volume of the new edition of this 
excellent System of Medicine is worthy of its pre¬ 
decessors. The editors of the system have had the assist¬ 
ance in the preparation of the volume of Dr. T. Colcott 
Fox, who has rewritten most of the articles contri¬ 
buted by the late Dr. J. F. Payne, and has provided 
a number of new articles. He has also contributed an 
introduction, in which he insists on the need for the 
special study of dermatology. The important subject of 
the bacteriology of the skin has been ably written by Dr. 
Arthur Whitfield, who has discussed what may be termed 
the bacteriology of the healthy skin, and has described the 
more important forms of microbic infection of the skin. 
He has also rewritten the articles on eczema and on 
tumours. Dr. J. H. Sequeira has completely rewritten the 
article on tuberculosis of the skin, and new articles on 
pruritus and on parapsoriasis have been contributed by Dr. 

J. M. H. MacLeod. There are several other new articles, 
among which those on sporotrichosis and blastomycosis, by 
Dr. H. G. Adamson, deserve mention. 

The general level of the articles is very high, and from 
the position of the authors they may be said to be not 
merely the expression of the received opinions of the present 
time, but rather authoritative statements on dermatological 
matters, for in many cases the latest ideas which have not 
yet had time to find their way into the text-books are given. 

A comparison of some subj ects in the earlier edition with the 
form in which it is treated in this issue will show at once the 
great advances that have been made. 


Diagnose der Simulation Nervoser Spmptome. Ein Lehrbuch 
fur den Praktiker. Von Priv.-Doz. Dr. Siegmund Erben, 
in Wien. Mit 24 Textabbildungen und three Tafeln. 
Berlin und Wien : Urban und Schwarzenberg. 1912. 
Pp. 194. Price, paper, 7 marks ; bound, 8.50 marks. 

The appearance of a book such as the one under review is 
a sign of the times. What with workmen’s compensation 
and insurance, and industrial accidents and diseases, the 
position of the employer of labour has become no sinecure, 
and in view of the obvious temptations to simulation and 
malingering on the part of unsatisfied employees with which 
he is almost daily confronted, it behoves him to have at his 
disposal adequately expert medical opinion. It is well 
known that on the Continent the situation in this respect is 
sufficiently serious, so much so that a new neurosis has, been 
discovered and christened the * ‘ fight-for-compensation 
neurosis” (Rentenkampfneurose). The general practitioner, 
who in the midst of arduous daily rounds may find it difficult 
to keep pace with the increase of medical knowledge, must 
nevertheless recognise that he cannot afford to ignore the 
calls on him for an ac 3 urate diagnosis between disease and 
the simulation of disease, and we therefore weloome the 
appearance of the present work, which is written especially 
for the practitioner of medicine. 

It contains a thoroughly interesting and concise account 
of all sorts of clinical tests whereby to reach a fair diagnosis 
in neurasthenia, 44 nervosism,” accident neuroses, and allied 
conditions; there are chapters on the special examination of 
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the heart, the eyes, the ears, the vasomotor system, the 
reflexes, and so forth ; there are sections on the interpretation 
of such symptoms as anaesthesia, hyperaesthesia, pain in the 
back, in the legs, and so on ; also of contractures, trembling, 
giddiness, faintness, and other conditions which can be 
described, but cannot easily be tested. The practising 
neurologist will here find not a little that is as valuable as 
it is novel; some at least of the tests described are little 
known in England, and are certainly not in common use. 

We can cordially recommend the book to the general 
practitioner, and should like to see it in an English edition, 
for it is a real multum in parvo, and calculated to provide him 
with all that he requires in the examination of dubious cases, 
whatever be the system of the body apparently affected. 
There is a full table of contents and an adequate index. It 
may be mentioned, by the way, that we do not remember 
any volume in which the author is so prodigal of footnotes as 
the present one ; they occur almost on every page. 


Laboratory Methods , with Special Reference to the Needs of 
the General Practitioner. By B. G. R. Williams, M.D., 
Member of the Illinois State Medical Society. Assisted 
by E. G. C. Williams, M.D., formerly Pathologist, 
'Traverse City, Michigan. With an Introduction by 
Victor C. Vaughan, M.D., LL.D., Professor of 
Hygiene and Physiological Chemistry, University of 
Michigan. With 40 engravings. London: Henry 

Kimpton ; Glasgow: Alexander Stenhouse. 1912. 

Pp. 204. Price 10*. net. 

On the assumption that the general practitioner must 
be a specialist in all branches of medicine the authors 
provide instruction whereby he may himself make, easily 
and inexpensively, examinations on which he may depend 
without extensive apparatus and elaborate tests. They 
further assert that in the United States, in many cases, the 
comparatively simple cases that are usually sent to distant 
cities for expert examination may be examined with more 
satisfactory results by the practitioner himself. 

After a chapter on General Considerations—much of 
which to us seems unnecessary—we find the following 
terms : “Microscopic Hysteria,” “A Bacteriological Labora¬ 
tory for Five Dollars,” “ Urinalysis.” Then is given 
in succession a chapter on each of the following subjects: 
sputum, searching for germs, “vascular dramas,” chemistry 
and biology of the gastric juice, essence of tissue diagnosis, 
detection of common poisons, exudates, diazo versus Widal, 
urine in disease, milk and its home modifications, simple 
water analysis, every-day stool tests, technique of the 
private post-mortem, to find the treponema in six minutes, 
laboratory prophylaxis, indications for laboratory aids, and 
general information. The last chapter deals with stains, 
reagents, and other chemicals, and weights and measures, 
English measures being used throughout. Where possible 
at the head of each chapter a list of the apparatus required 
for the work therein described is given, and there are several 
full-page illustrations showing the arrangement of the 
simple apparatus for special investigations. The directions 
for the examination of the sputum are such as every student 
in this country learns in his pathological course. In 
“searching for germs” there is still a considerable list 
which “the practitioner may wisely avoid working with,” 
and which should be “left to experts ”—e.g.,colon, typhoid 
and paratyphoid, dysentery, and tetanus bacilli, germs of 
food poisonings, plague and anthrax bacillus. 

The odd title, “Vascular Dramas,” in which the authors 
include what they call “ blood analyses,” is chosen for con¬ 
venience of description, because they consider each blood 
picture a “drama,” the circulatory system the “ stage,” and 
the red bone marrow the “back of the scenes.” The 
authors describe a simple method of their own for blcod 


counts (p. 61). Here again a list of tests “ seldom or never 
attempted by the practitioner” is added, and, of course, these 
exceptions definitely limit the scope of the work. Under 
“Essence of Tissue Diagnosis” elementary details for 
freezing, preparing, and cutting microscopical sections by 
various methods are given. The reader may best judge of 
the efficiency of the tests set out for detection of the common 
poisons from the statement that there “ are described only 
the good tests, which are usually the simple ones; with a 
view of limiting the expense, the selections of tests have 
been made in such a manner that one reagent may be 
available for detection of several different drugs.” As to 
“Diazo versus Widal,” the authors remark that “it is 
probable that many of the recommendations would hardly 
find favour with hospitals or college clinics. ” 

The book is, as will be gathered, a brave attempt, and 
displays both ingenuity and originality. It is written to 
meet the case in America, where the general practitioner 
has no need to carry out at least some of the methods 
described. The practitioner who desires to do personally as 
much as possible of his analytical work will find what he 
mostly requires in these “ Laboratory Methods.” 


Die Morpholorjie der Missbildungen des Menschen und der 
Tiere. Herausgegebcn von Dr. Ernst Schwalbe, o.o. 
Professor der Pathologie und Pathologischen Anatomie 
an der Universitat Rostock. III. Teil. Die Einzelmiss- 
bildungen. IV r . Lieferung. Die Missbildungen des Gebisses. 
Von H. Peckert. 1911. Pp. 505-564. Price 2 marks. [The 
fifth and sixth sections were reviewed in The Lancet of 
July 13th, 1912, and Oct. 28th, 1911, respectively.] 
VII. Lieferung. Die Missbildungen der Hant. Von 
Professor Dr. Bettmann, Heidelberg. 1912. Pp. 633-762. 
Price 4 marks. VIII. Lieferung. Die Missbildungen der 
Athmungsorgane. Von Dr. P. Schneider, Heidelberg. 
1912. Pp. 763-857. Price 3.60 marks. Jena: Gustav 
Fischer. 

The fourth section of Professor Schwalbe’s elaborate 
treatise on deformities deals with the malformations of the 
teeth and jaws. First, alterations in the number of teeth 
are considered, then anomalies in the form and position of 
individual teeth ; a chapter on conjoined teeth follows, of 
which the most remarkable variety is the formation of one 
tooth within the pulp cavity of another tooth. A chapter on 
odontomes follows, and one on malformations of the jaws 
concludes the work. This Lieferung is an excellent piece of 
work. 

In Lieferung VII. the author, admitting the difficulty of 
defining the term “malformations” as applied to the skin, 
remarks that actually as regards the skin, instead of severe 
anomalies of the organ as a whole, we have to deal with 
limited disturbances which, so far as the function of the 
skin as a whole is concerned, affect it but slightly. Nearly 
30 pages are given to naevi, and here, again, the author intro¬ 
duces and criticises the various definitions of such anomalies, 
which are all far from being of embryonic origin. Then 
follows an account of their minute structure and histo- 
pathology, the peculiarity of the situations where they 
occur, and the seats of predilection—such as the eyelid, nose, 
especially in the naso-labial folds, forehead, temples, lips, 
cheeks, and chin. Various combinations of cutaneous 
anomalies with anomalies of other organs are then con¬ 
sidered, and a short account is given of the appearances of 
certain cutaneous affections in several generations of a 
family and speculation is added as to how they bear on 
Mendelism. Observations are also recorded in connexion 
with the cutaneous anomalies of animals. The greater part, 
however, is taken up with the special anomalies of the skin, 
such as hypoplasia, congenital cutaneous defects on the 
skull and other parts of the body, pseudoxanthoma, cutis 
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lara or dermatolysis. elephantiasis congenita and Reckling* 
hausen’s disease, connective tissue tumours, affections of 
blood- and lymph-vessels, anomalies of pigmentation, 
keratinisation and the formation of horns, anomalies of the 
hair apparatus, including the sweat and sebaceous glands. 
To each of these subjects is added a very full account of the 
literature. Especially interesting are the remarks on the 
history of the cases cited on albinism, keratoma, ichthyosis, 
in relation to the problems of heredity. Unfortunately, there 
are no illustrations, but the text throughout is both interesting 
and comprehensive. 

In Lieferung VIII. Dr. Schneider is also troubled about the 
limits of his subject, the malformations of the respiratory 
organs—he sometimes hardly knows where variations end 
and malformations begin. But it appears that the greater 
number of abnormalities of the lobes of the lung belong to 
variations from the normal, but a knowledge of them is 
essential for the understanding of the rarer anomalies. 
After a short account of the development of the respiratory 
organs the author treats of the total lack of the whole 
respiratory apparatus or large portions of the same, and the 
results of closure or obliteration of the respiratory tube. 
The malformations of the larynx, such as congenital 
atresia and stenosis of the larynx, anomalies of the 
ventricles, defects, ventricular cysts, abnormalities of the 
vocal cords, framework of the larynx, and post-embryonic 
anomalies of the larynx as a whole, are next con¬ 
sidered. The defects of the trachea are dealt with much 
under the same heads—atresia, stenosis, diverticula, and 
framework. Changes in position and abnormalities of the 
connective tissue wall of the trachea are represented by 
intra-tracheal and laryngeal struma, and multiple osteo- 
chondromata, with a short notice of tracheal fistulae and 
tracheoceles. Under bronchi and lungs we have agenesia 
(with an excellent illustration) and extensive hypoplasia of 
one lung, of the lungs or parts of them, abnormalities of 
the lobes of the lung and their structure, with variations of 
the bronchi and their arteries, the azygos or Wrisberg’s lobes, 
abnormal folds and malformations of the pleura, accessory 
lungs, tumours, congenital hornia of the lungs, and a short 
appendix on the respiratory organs in certain cases of mon¬ 
strosities brings an excellent compendium to a close. The 
illustrations here add greatly to the value of the text and 
the extensive Literature. 

Syphilis from the Modern Standpoint. By J ames McIntosh, 
M.D. Aberd., Grocers’ Research Scholar ; and Paul 
Fildes, M.B., B.C. Cantab. Illustrated. London : 
Edward Arnold. Price 10 s. 6d. net. 

This is a volume of a new series called the International 
Medical Monographs. The object of this book is, the 
authors tell us, to collect into one systematic whole the 
various remarkable advances that have been made in the 
domain of syphilis within the last few years, and the hook 
has been written mainly from the pathological standpoint, 
but, when possible, conclusions likely to be of interest to the 
clinician have been drawn. The authors urge that more 
cate should be taken in hospitals and medical schools to 
teach the subject of syphilis, and they suggest that acute 
secondary cases should be admitted into general hospitals, 
so that they could be studied more thoroughly and that 
students might learn more about the disease. 

The book begins with a short history, and the authors are 
inclined to think that syphilis was introduced into Europe 
from America, but they agiee that this cannot be con¬ 
sidered as fully proved. Then follows a very full account of 
the spirochaeta pallida and the mode of demonstrating it. 
On the whole, they approve of the dark-ground method, but 
they think that by the Indian ink method it is not possible 
to distinguish between the different kind of spiroctuetie, 


for the apparent width of the spirochaate varies according 
to the thickness of the film, great distortion occnr8 t 
and the motility which is of so much importance in 
diagnosis is absent. The chapter on the pathogenicity 
of the spirochseta pallida is of much interest, and an account 
is given of the history of the attempts to inoculate animals 
with it, and the variations in the length of the incubation 
period in various animals are mentionod. On the question 
of the value of excision of the primary sore, an operation 
which was at one time advised in order to prevent general 
infection, the authors point out that unless this excision ie 
done within 12 hours of infection, invasion of die neigh¬ 
bouring tissues lias occurred. Then follows a chapter on 
the histo-pathology of syphilitic tissues. The question of 
natural and acquired immunity is discussed, and the im¬ 
portant subject of the Wassermanu reaction dealt with* 
The principle of demonstrating the presence of specific 
immune substances in a serum by “fixation of the comple¬ 
ment ” was devised by Bordet and Gengou, but Wassermann, 
Neisser, and Bruck applied it to syphilis. As to the explana¬ 
tion of the Wassermann reaction, the authors are inclined to 
favour the theory that it depends on a physico-chemical 
reaction between substances in the serum and lipoids in the 
antigen, resulting in an alteration in the mixture, so that 
it can absorb complement. The technique of the reaction is 
discussed, and the main modifications that have been 
employed are described. One chapter deals with the clinical 
value of the Wassermann reaction, both for diagnosis and 
for treatment. An account is then given of “606,” with the 
modes of administration. The after-effects of the drug are 
also considered. 

We have formed a high opinion of the book, and th&nk 
that it will prove of great value to workers in this depart¬ 
ment ; bat the authors appear to us to be somewhat con¬ 
temptuous of “clinicians.” What may happen in the 
future none oan tell, but for the present at least clinicians 
have their use. 


A Teoct-booh of Cgynecology . By William Sisson Gardner* 
M.D., Professor of Gynecology, College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, Baltimore. With 138 illustrations. 
London and New York : D. Appleton and Co. 1912. 
Pp. 286. Price 12*. 6d. net. 

In preparing this volume the author has taken into con¬ 
sideration the limited time of the medical student, and be 
has stated his facts briefly and has attempted to put them 
clearly. The greatest amount of space is devoted to diseases 
that are common and with which it is essential that the 
student should he familiar. In these conditions, naturally 
the various diseases can be considered only somewhat briefly. 
In the section on d vsmenorrhoea, we notice that the author 
attributes membranous dysmenorrhoea to infection of the 
uterus. It is difficult to believe that this can be the explana¬ 
tion of many of the cases. In discussing the treatment of a 
case of imperforate hymen, no mention is made of the advisa¬ 
bility of an abdominal section in cases in which the tubes are 
distended. A urethrocele is defined as a circular'dilatation 
of the urethra that is usually due to a narrowing of the 
meatus. Whatever the exact nature of a urethrocele or 
urethral diverticulum may be, and there is certainly some 
difference of opinion, the form described by the author must 
be very rare indeed. In the treatment of prolapse of the 
uterus. Professor Gardner recommends Wertheim’s operation 
of intra vaginal fixation. He does not, however, apparently 
approve of the extended abdominal operation for carci¬ 
noma of the cervix, and believes that the high operative 
mortality more than counterbalances the permanent re¬ 
coveries secured by the removal of the pelvic glands; 
but sure’y he takes an incorrect view of the main advan¬ 
tages of Wetthe.m’s operatim, since Wertheim only removes 
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4e£sitely enlarged glands and yet strongly advocates his, 
qpecabion because it permits of a more extensive removal of 
the growth with less risk of damage to the surrounding 
stnwtares and with greater surgical precision. The micro- 
photegraph on p. 129, of an erosion of the cervix with an 
absenee of epithelium on the surface, must surely have been 
taken from a badly preserved specimen. It is misleading, 
since the typical character of an erosion is due to the 
exposure of the cylindrical epithelium by the separation of 
the squamous epithelium which normally covers the vaginal 
portion of the cervix. If the epithelium is entirely absent 
the condition is not that of a true erosion. In performing 
the operation of subtotal hysterectomy, does the author 
always remove both the ovaries as the illustrations given 
seem to show ? Nothing is said as to the value of preserving 
one or both ovaries, so we must suppose he does. It is 
obvious that there is much in this book not in accord with 
current English teaching, and it is not, therefore, a text-book 
that we can recommend to students in this country. 


Thfaapeutufue Chirurgicale et Chirurgie Journaliere. Par G. 
Phocas, Professeur de Clinique Chirurgicale a la Faculty 
de M6decine d’Athenes, Aneien Professeur Agr£g6 de la 
Faculte de Mtidecine de Lille ; et J. Barozzi, Ancicn 
Interne des Hopitaux de Paris. Deuxieme edition, avee 
630 figures dans le texte. Paris: Vigot Freres. 1912. 
Pp 1176. Price 16 francs. 

Some years ago Professor Phocas published the firet 
edition of this work in a series of manuals of clinical treat¬ 
ment. Those have been out of print for a long time, and the 
new edition has been rewritten with the assistance of Dr. 
Barozzi, but the aim of the book has not been altered. It is 
intended to provide a guide for the general practitioner who 
wishes for information on some surgical point, such as the 
indications for some operation and the method of carrying it 
out; especially is it intended to provide him with the know¬ 
ledge necessary for performing that amount of surgery which 
will come to him in his work day by day. Little attention 
is given to merely theoretical considerations, but the prac¬ 
tical objectof the book is always kept in view by the authors. 
A very useful section is that devoted to gynaecological 
surgery, and thus occupies nearly 200 pages. Students, also, 
will find this work very useful. The book is well printed 
and bound. 


A System of Clinical Medicine, dealing mth the Diagnosis, 
Prognosis , and Treatment of Disease, for Students and 
Practitioners. By Thomas Dixon Savill, M.D. Lond. 
Third edition, thoroughly revised. London: Edward 
Arnold. 1912. Pp. 942. Priee 2 6s. net. 

In our notices of the previous editions of the late Dr. 
BavilFs book on clinical medicine we have commented upon 
its original and practical character. The appearance of a 
third edition indicates that its merits are duly appreciated 
and that it serves a useful purpose. We learn from Mrs. 
SavilPs prefaoe that the arrangement and scheme of the book 
have been in no way altered, but that it has been carefully 
revised, much new matter being added. Among the condi¬ 
tions of which descriptions are now included we may 
mention acute pulmonary oedema, of which a brief but 
clear account is given. It is stated that the best emergency 
treatment is blood-letting and that atropine and belladonna 
have an almost specific action. Family acholuric jaundice 
is also referred to, a short description of its chief 
clinical characteristics being given. Among the anemias, 
following the account of pernicious anemia, the con¬ 
dition of aplastic anemia is also shortly described. 
Other conditions, the accounts of which are new in the 
present edition, are Hirschsprung’s disease, the serum 
•disease, multiple myeloma and other rare bone diseases, 
adrenaHtis, Rocky Mountain fever, Japanese river fever, 


rat-bite fever, psittacosis, ochronosis, enterogenous cyanosis, 
amyotonia congenita, family periodic paralysis, and atrophic 
spinal paralysis of infants. We have referred to each of 
these and found that the details given, though brief, com¬ 
prise the essentials of what is known. In order to render the 
book as trustworthy as possible Mrs. Savill has called in 
the assistance of experts in several departments, and to 
these she expresses her indebtedness in her preface. 

Dr. Savill’s book fully justifies its title of “A System of 
Clinical Medicine,” since its aims are to facilitate the clinical 
study of disease, to assist in diagnosis, and to indicate the 
general lines of treatment. The new edition has been 
carefully revised, and remains as a notable contribution to 
the text-books of medicine and a worthy memorial of its 
talented and lamented author. 


Maladies des Ctvur. By Dr. J. Castaigne and Dr. 

C. Esmein. Paris: A. Poinat. 1912. Pp. 292. 

Price 5 francs. 

This volume forms one of the series known as “ Le 
S6rie du M6decin.” Following the plan generally adopted 
throughout the series, diseases of the heart are considered 
mainly from the view of diagnosis and treatment. The 
work is thoroughly up to date, and the various cardiac 
affections are considered in accordance with the latest 
physiological and pathological standpoints, stress being laid 
on the practical deductions which may be derived from 
theoretical discussions. Hence, irregularity of rhythm 
occupies a prominent place, and the action of the nervous 
mechanism of the heart in producing certain symptoms is 
duly explained. 

A considerable amount of space is devoted to a description 
of the methods employed in examining the heart, not only by 
the routine methods of auscultation and percussion, but also 
by means of the mechanical appliances which have recently 
attracted so much attention. The use of the orthodiagraph 
is discussed at some length, and the authors consider that 
its employment affords valuable aid in the diagnosis of 
1 * latent mitral stenosis. ” Some interesting remarks are made 
on the estimation of the arterial and venous pressure. The 
electrocardiograph is duly described, but after reviewing the 
results obtained by various observers, especially by Einthoven, 
Dr. Castaigne and Dr. Esmein, while concluding that this 
method of examination is highly interesting from a theoretical 
point of view, is full of promise, and already fruitful in its 
application, hold that its introduction into practical medicine 
is too recent for its future sphere of action in this science to 
be definitely determined. The portion of the volume which 
deals with treatment is well worthy of study. The eminently 
practical character of the remarks encourages perusal, and 
much useful information and many valuable suggestions ^yill 
thus be derived. 

We can recommend this work as a good practical manual 
on diseases of the heart. 


LIBRARY TABLE. 

Cerebral Decompression in Ordinary Practice: An Address . 
By Charges A. Ballancjb, M.S. Lond., F.R.C.S. Eng. 
London: Macmillan and Co. Pp. 71. Price 2s. 6d .—This 
publication contains the substance of an address delivered 
with lantern illustrations at a meeting of the Bath and Bristol 
Branch of the British Medical Association on Feb. 28th, 1912. 
Mr. Ballance may be congratulated on his clear enunciation 
of the various conditions, arising either from accident or 
disease, when decompression by craniectomy may be 
advisable. He illustrates these conditions by concise par¬ 
ticulars of a number of his own operations, including therein 
a relation not only of his successes but of his failures. His 
arguments for its trial in selected cases of apoplexy are 
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strong. When it is borne in mind that over 20,000 deaths 
from this cause occur annually in England and Wales, the 
importance of any suggestion for successfully dealing with 
this condition cannot be overlooked. The value of the 
operation for otitic meningitis was discussed in the Section 
of Otology at the recent meeting of the British Medical 
Association, being introduced by Dr. Milligan, of Manchester. 
It would appear that operations in the case of cerebral 
tumours are handicapped not only by the difficulties of 
localisation, but also by the still greater difficulties in 
diagnosing the nature of the tumour. In spite of this, Mr. 
Ballance makes out a good case for decompression as a 
palliative of impending blindness and other immediate con¬ 
sequences of increased cerebral pressure. The brochure 
contains some excellent illustrations, and is a valuable 
addition to the literature of brain surgery. 

The Practical Medicine Series. Vol. II.: General Surgery. 
Edited by John B. Murphy, A.M., M.D., LL.D., Professor 
of Surgery in the Northwestern University, &c. Series 1912. 
Chicago : The Year Book Publishers. Pp. 616. Price $2.— 
We are glad to see this useful summary of the past year’s 
surgery, and an examination of it shows that it is up to the 
average of previous years. It contains abstracts of all the 
most important articles published on surgery, but it might 
have been possible to condense them a little more. It might 
also be well if the editor w r ere to indicate the fact when a 
process or method put forward as novel is really old. For 
instance, the use of water-glass as a casing for fractures is 
described as though new, whereas it has been employed 
for more than 30 years. However, these are but small 
blemishes, and they do not materially detract from the great 
value of this year book to all practising surgeons. 

The Therapy of Syphilis: its Development and Present 
Position. By Dr. Paul Mulzer, of Berlin. Translated by 
A. Newbold. London: Rebman, Limited. 1912. Pp. 248. 
Price 6s. net.—So recently as in The Lancet of August 17th 
we noticed the appearance of the original German of this 
work, and we now welcome it in its English dress. Dr. 
Mulzer’s book, which has a short preface by Professor 
Uhlenhuth, gives a slight but useful account of the various 
arsenical compounds which have been employed in the 
treatment of syphilis, and a fuller description of salvarsan. 
The technique of injection is described, and its effects in 
the various stages of syphilis are discussed. We have here 
in a handy form most of what the medical man will ordi¬ 
narily wish to know about salvarsan. The translation has 
been effected with skill and judgment. 

Massage and the Swedish Movements: their Application to 
Various Diseases of the Body. By Kurre W. Ostrom, from 
the Royal University of Upsala, Sweden. Seventh edition, 
revised and enlarged. With 115 illustrations. London: 
H. K. Lewis. 1912. Pp. 202. Price 3*. 6 d. net.—Nine 
years have elapsed since we reviewed the fifth edition of Mr. 
Ostrom’s useful little book, which has now reached its 
seventh edition. Since that period massage has been brought 
somewhat more (though not yet so much as could be desired) 
under the supervision of the medical profession in this 
country, a consummation which, it is only fair to say, Mr. 
Ostrom himself has been equally insistent on with ourselves. 
In the present edition the following new subjects have been 
added: neuritis, splanchnic neurasthenia, and infantile 
paralysis. Additions have also been made to the sections on 
diseases of the eye and ear. 

Thirteen Tears of a Busy Woman's Life. By Mrs. Alec 
Tweedie. London: John Lane. 1912. Pp. 356. Price 
15*. net.—Mrs. Alec Tweedie is the daughter of the late Dr. 
George Harley, F.R.S., who died some sixteen years ago, and 
who w*as well known in the medical profession and in the 
world of science. During her girlhood she met a great 
number of well-known medical men as well as persons of note 


in scientific and artistic circles. She married while young* 
a grandson of Alexander Tweedie, a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, and a famous authority on fevers during the first 
half of the nineteenth century. Mrs. Tweedie accordingly 
enjoyed many opportunities of becoming personally knowa 
to the leaders of our calling, and this association with the 
profession of her father has always been maintained, and 
has even been accentuated as recently as this year, wheo 
she became Hospitality Honorary Secretary of the first- 
international Congress of Eugenics. Consequently many oi 
our readers may be expected to take an interest in the 
reminiscences of 13 years of her life as an author and 
journalist. The book is written in an intimate manner and 
at a continual high level of spirits, and incidentally intro¬ 
duces mention of a great number of distinguished persons 
with many of whom the author has been on more or lesa 
close terms of acquaintance. 


MISCELLANEOUS VOLUMES. 

We have received almost simultaneously three books 
which deal with the social and marriage relations of 
the sexes, and each has its particular interest to-day. No 
one, we imagine, could fail to sympathise keenly with the 
unfortunate man or woman maritally bound for life to a 
consort incurably insane, whatever views he may hold, on 
either religious or other grounds, with regard to the 
ethics of legally dissolving such unions. In France 
the subject has attracted special attention, and its- 
introduction in August, 1910, at the Twentieth Con¬ 
gress of French Alienists and Neurologists speedily re¬ 
sulted in the introduction of Bills into the Chamber of 
Deputies. Dr. Lucien Graux, director of the Gazette Medicate 
de Paris , has collected in a little book (Le Divorce des 
AlUnSs. Paris : A. Maloine. 1912. Pp. 358. Price 4 francs) 
the correspondence instituted by him in that journal, which 
includes letters, not only from France, but from other 
countries, addressed to him by lawyers, medical men, legis¬ 
lators, and by other persons of experience qualifying them 
to express an opinion. In the preface Dr. Graux sums up 
and critically discusses the evidence and opinions presented. 
His own sentiments obviously lean towards a legal release for 

such of the unhappily situated individuals as desire it.- 

Quite an interesting volume is the second issue of the 
Encyclopedic de VAmour (Paris : H. Daragon. 1912. Pp. 236. 
Price 6 francs), in which C. Francisco Perez treats of the 
subject as it relates to Spain. In the first part is a historical 
review of marriage and morals in that country, followed by 
an account of present conditions. The second part is an 
anthology of Spanish love poetry, ancient and modern, and a 
collection of extracts from Spanish and French writers. The 
third part treats of legendary lovers, and the fourth is a 
bibliography. The first volume of the series, by Christian 
Houel, dealt with Morocco. Subsequent volumes are to treat 
in similar fashion of the same subject in regard to Egypt, 
Turkey, England, Germany, Indo-China, Venezuela, and 

other countries.-The subject of Legislation for the 

Protection of Women is discussed by Lord Charnwood* 
[Mr. G. R. Benson] in a pamphlet bearing that title 
(London: P. S. King and Son. 1912. Pp. 20. Price 2d.\ 
Lord Charnwood deals individually with several questions 
that have been put to him—affiliation orders, the 41 white 
slave traffic,” offences against children, and the suggested 
raising of the “age of consent” from 16 to 21—and inci¬ 
dentally discusses the more general question, whether the 
distinction now made between private vice and public crime 
is right, and whether the scope of State action for the 
repression or discouragement of vice could not be greatly* 
enlarged. With regard to the question of a twofold moral 
standard for the man and the woman respectively, Lord. 
Charnwood gives it as his opinion that “ To say that chastity 
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outside the bond of wedlock is a duty for men as well as for 
women, is to state a plain, if hard, consequence of Christian 
morality, which we ought to accept without reserve. To say 
that unchastity in a man or in a woman should be regarded in 
quite the same way, is simply untrue, since their temptations 
are wholly unlike. It is no social convention or moral 
tradition, it is nature which inclines the one to seek what the 
other is normally inclined to shrink from; and no moral 
teaching or sentiment is quite honest or quite clean which 

does not take account of this fact. There are some 

things which are positively noble in a woman, for which a 
man could claim no credit, since it would be a disgrace for 
him to be without them ; there are some (and this is one) in 
which the converse is true.’* 

Novel readers may be divided into two classes—those who 
demand rapid and continuous action, and those who prefer to 
traverse leisurely the expanses of contemplation, but appre¬ 
ciate a continuous motive with occasional stirring interludes 
in their reading. To the latter class The Arkivrightt , a Tale 
ef Old Cray don, by John Morrison Hobson. M.D., B.Sc. 
Edin. (Croydon : Guardian Offices. 1912. Pp. 262, with 7 
plates. Price 3*. 6 d. net, or 3*. 9 d. by post), will afford 
interest, especially if they have a taste for antiquarianism. 
The story treats of the fortunes of the stolen son of the 
Puritan London merchant, John Arkwright. It presents 
an interesting and accurate picture of the end of the 
sixteenth century, and especially of Archbishop Whitgift, 
while the history of Whitgift’s Hospital at Croydon, which 
is still fulfilling its beneficent purpose, will incidentally be 
fairly known to the reader by the time he has finished the 
book. There are some interesting archseological notes, and 
the illustrations of the hospital are from Dr. Hobson’s own 
photographs. Croydon folk especially should read the 
book, while the medical man will find in it a few points of 
professional interest. The book has the benediction of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 


ftefo Indentions. 


TONSIL ENUCLEATOR. 

At the present time, when the operation for the enucleation 
of the tonsils is so much to the forefront and 
likely to be the only operation in the future, 
the question of the best instrument to employ 
to get a successful result in this operation 
is important. After considerable experiment 
with various patterns I have come to the con¬ 
clusion that the simple instrument shown by the 
accompanying illustration is the best. The 
more slightly curved end of the instrument is 
the first made use of, its purpose being to draV 
back or perforate the thin anterior pillar of the 
palate, which is usually stretched over, and often 
firmly attached to, the enlarged or embedded 
tonsil. This blade is then swept round the upper 
pole of the tonsil and down its inner side, the 
posterior pillar being thus set free. Afterwards 
the enucleator is reversed, the more curved end 
being employed to dissect the attached mass, 
And finally enucleating the remaining lower 
portion of the tonsil. The dissecting ends of 
the instrument are not very sharp, and therefore 
are not dangerous to use, while the two curves 
are just sufficient in amplitude to effectively get 
round the parts that it is the purpose of the 
instrument to dissever. The body of the 
enucleator is roughened in order that a firm grip 
may be obtained, and it is just long enough to 
reach the recesses of the tonsillar fossa easily. 
The enucleator has been made to my instruc¬ 
tion by Messrs. Mayer and Meltzer of 71, Great Portland- 
W. Wm. Stuart-Low, F.R.C.S. Eng. 

y-itreet, W, 


AN ANESTHESIA-FINDER. 

I HAVE designed a little instrument for facilitating the 
routine examination of cases of nervous disease. This 
ansesthesia-finder is for use in discovering and mapping 
out areas of cutaneous anaesthesia, hyperaesthesia, and 
so forth, for which purpose, for want of anything better, 
a pin or a nib is usually made to serve. One end of the 
instrument (which is lightly made) is pointed but blunt, 
for testing common sensation and provoking skin reflexes. 



The other end, expanded and smooth, is used like the head 
of a pin for hypersesthesia, and in addition is serrated to 
carry a pledget of wool for detecting the finer shades of 
tactile changes. Either end serves, according to the case, 
for investigating pain and pressure sensations. The 
instrument has proved of sufficient use in my hands to 
make me believe that it would be of use to others. 

The anaesthesia-finder has been carefully made to my 
instructions by Messrs. Down Bros., Limited, St. Thomas’s- 
street, London, S.E. David Forsyth, M.D. Lond. 

Wlmpole-street, W. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS OF 
ENGLAND. 


Meeting op Council. 

A quarterly meeting of the Council was held on 
Oct. 10th, Sir Rickman J. Godlee, the President, being in 
the chair. 

The Secretary reported the death of Mr. Clinton Thomas 
Dent, Vice-President, and late member of the Court of 
Examiners. 

The following resolution was passed :— 

The Council hereby express their deep regret at the death of their 
colleague, Mr. Clinton Thomas Dent, whom they highly esteemed for 
the energy and ability w hich he displayed in all matters to which ho 
put his hand, and whose judgment arid keen interest in the affairs of 
the College they greatly appreciated. For these reasons, as well as 
for his attractive personality, tho Council believe that his loss will be 
long felt and deeply regretted in the largo circle of friends which his 
many interests and versatility gathered round him. 

It was resolved that a copy of this resolution should be 
forwarded to his relatives, and that the sincere sympathy of 
the Council be expressed to them in their bereavement. 

It was resolved that a special meeting of the Council 
should be held to elect a Vice-President in the place of the 
late Mr. Dent. 

On the recommendation of the Museum Committee it was 
resolved that 16 crania of Dinkas from the Upper Nile and 
the skeleton of a boy illustrating the disease progeria should 
be purchased. 

The death of John Marie, Articulator to the College, was 
reported. He had worked in the College for 47 years, 
having entered its service in 1865. 

Sir Alfred Pearce Gould, on behalf of the Committee 
on the Annual Report of the Council, submitted a draft copy 
of the Report to be presented to the Fellows and Members 
at the annual meeting on Thursday, Nov. 21st next. The 
report was approved and adopted. 

The Council nominated Mr. Graham S. Wilson, late of 
Epsom College, as the twentieth Jenks Scholar. 

Sir Alfred Pearce Gould was appointed a member of the 
Committee of Management in the place of Sir Henry Morris, 
Bart. 

It was resolved to call on two Members of the College to 
show cause why their names should not be removed from the 
Roll of Members. 

A letter was read from the University of Dublin, returning 
its cordial thanks to the College for sending a delegate and 
presenting an address of congratulation on the occasion of 
the celebration of the bicentenary of the Medical School of 
the Unive rsity. __ 

A Centenarian. —Mrs. Mary Stockham, of 

Stogursey, Somerset, who celebrated her 100th birthday on 
August 24th last, died on Oct. 1st. 
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Crime and Punishment. 

The risk of error which is proverbially inherent in 
generalisations is nowhere more clearly evident and nowhere, 
perhaps, more serions in its consequences than in the study 
of sociological questions. It is, indeed, in the very nature 
of such questions that they come before the mind with an 
appearance of simplicity and definition which tends to dis¬ 
guise their real complexity, and this tendency is very 
commonly reinforced by the use in their discussion of 
collective terms which are apt to convey a misleading 
suggestion of homogeneity in essentially disparate facts. 
Influences of this kind have played and continue to play a 
very conspicuous part in the discussion of the problems of 
criminality ; and it would hardly be an exaggeration to say 
that the whole history of penal reform is really the record of 
a struggle against such an influence arising from the deeply- 
rooted preconception which regards the “criminal” as a 
member of a class with constant and distinctive characters 
requiring to be dealt with by uniform methods. Even now, 
when a more enlightened view has become prevalent and 
when more rational systems of treatment are in vogue, the 
influence of this fallacious generalisation persists, and con¬ 
stitutes one of the most serious obstacles in the way of 
reform. 

The extent to which such erroneous ideas interfere with 
the efforts to develop the principle of the individualisation 
of punishment and the progress which is being achieved in 
spite of these difficulties, are strikingly shown in the annual 
report of the Commissioners of Prisons for last year, which 
has just been published. It is pointed out in that report 
that of the total number of persons received into prison 
during the 12 months, 168,867 in all, no less than 5 128,539, 
or 81* 1 per cent., were committed for periods of one month 
or under, sometimes for terms of three or five days. Con¬ 
sidering the attention which has been given to the question 
of short sentences for many years past, it is certainly dis. 
couraging to find that magistrates still adhere to a system 
the futility of which should surely be obvious to common- 
sense, even if it had not been abundantly demonstrated by 
experience. It is true that in many cases the law r does not 
offer any alternative punishment, but this is hardly a 
sufficient explanation of the fact, for it would appear that 
where the legislature has been at pains to proride more 
fitting methods there has be;m a deplorable neglect to take 
advai.tige of them. The failure of the Inebriates Acts is 
a notable instance of this remiss ness. And, as illustrating 
t ie same inability to accept new' methods, the Commis¬ 
sioners’ report draws attention to the persistent omission on 
the part of the courts to make use of the large powers of 


classification conferred upon them by the Prison Act of 1898. 
That measure provided that the committing court should 
be empowered in cases of less seriously criminal character to 
modify the conditions of imprisonment by placing the* 
offender in the second division. So little notice, however, 
has been taken of this important section of the Act that 
during the past year, of the total number of prisoners 
who, having regard to the nature of their offences and to 
their personal antecedents, should have been eligible for 
this special treatment, only 3-22 per cent, were committed 
to this division. The Commissioners suggest, as a partial 
explanation of this very unsatisfactory attitude, that- 
magistrates allow themselves to be unduly influenced by the- 
terms of the stereotyped forms of commitment now generally 
in use, especially in courts of summary jurisdiction, and 
they recommend that the law should be altered so as to 
make it obligatory for the court in every case to pronounce 
in public the division in which a prisoner should be placed 
and to have the order to the same effect on the commitment 
form made in writing. Ibis point, tririal as it may seen, 
is really of considerable moment, as it must tend to secure 
that the award of punishment shall be preceded by some 
degree of deliberate judgment of the character and 
disposition of the criminal. A reform of this kind 
should exercise an educative influence on the magisterial 
mind, and is, therefore, much to be desired, especially 
if, as will doubtless be the case, the same judicial 
authorities are in the near future to be entrusted with 
the power of committal to special institutions for 
feeble-minded criminals and to colonies for incorrigible 
vagrants. It will be of little avail that the legis¬ 
lature should pass enactments providing for the differential 
treatment of the various categories of the unfit if the 
magistrates refuse to make any use of the machinery at 
their disposal, and persist in regarding ordinary imprison^ 
ment as the one and only treatment for all delinquents and 
wastrels, irrespective of their character and mentality and 
the degree of their offence against society. 

There is another reason why the public and formal 
allotment of the kind, as w ell as the amount, of punishment 
due to such offender is likely to be beneficial—it will 
tend to re-establish most usefully the association of 
disgrace with crime and imprisonment. Tor it is 
undoubtedly true that the recent bent of opinion with regard 
to the treatment of the criminal, admirable as it is in its 
repudiation of the stupid and brutal methods of the past, 
has in some measure weakened the sense of shame and 
degradation that ought to be, and used to be, associated 
with the penalty of prison. This is not only an evil in 
itself, but is also attended with the danger that the reaction 
to which it is likely to lead may prejudice the whole prin¬ 
ciple of reformatory treatment w T hich is achieving such 
excellent results, notably in its application to the 
adolescent offender. Some hints of this danger may 
be detected in the criticisms, recently heard even from 
the judicial bench, to the effect that prisons are being 
made so comfortable that they put a premium on crime. 
And though it is, perhaps, a little difficult to accept the view, 
apparently entertained by some of these advocates of the 
policy of rigour and vigour, that the burglarious tendencies. 
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*f Mr. William Sykes are appreciably stimulated by a 
perusal of the programme of winter concerts at Dartmoor, or 
that his moral sense is further enfeebled by the inviting 
mtnut of Wormwood Scrubbs, it is none the less true that an 
ezoess ef sentiment with regard to the criminal may easily 
diminish the feeling of repulsion which the idea of crime and 
its consequences ought to arouse in a healthy community. 
Pope's hackneyed lines may in this sense have an applica¬ 
tion to societies as well as to individuals. This danger 
would certainly tend to be minimised if the distinction 
between the different forms of legal penalty could be made 
more marked, and if more care were exercised by the 
administrators of the law in allotting punishment, so that 
the censure of the community on the ill-doer should be 
expressed by the sentence in a way proportionate to the 
gravity of his action and the degree of his responsibility. 
As it is, the almost automatic dispensation of terms of 
imprisonment for trivial infringements of the law is 
unfair to the delinquent and confuses opinion by obscuring 
what ought to be the normal relation between conduct 
and its consequences. From this point of view it is to 
be regretted that sentences of imprisonment are not reserved 
altogether for more serious crimes, penalties of a different 
order—such, for instance* as suspension of civic rights or 
a modification of the oorvSe in the form of a municipal 
(abour-fino^being substituted in the case of petty offences. 

Despite the many difficulties which impede the work of 
penal reform, it is very gratifying to know that much real 
progress is still being achieved on sound and rational lines. 
Thus the Commissioners are able to report that the Borstal 
system is proving more and more a conspicuous success, and 
they held out the hope, which will be welcomed by all who 
have any knowledge of that depressing problem, that a 
wider extension may soon be given to the Borstal principle 
in dealing with (< that large number of young female 
offenders who, under the present system, unchecked, and 
perhaps even encouraged, by a succession of short sentences 
of imprisonment, graduate slowly but surely into the class of 
habitual recidivism.” This concentration of effort on the 
criminality of adolescence is an admirable proof that the 
administrators of our prisons are thoroughly in earnest in 
their task, and that the means at their disposal are being 
utilised to secure, at all events, whatever limited amount of 
success can be expected of any penal system. 

The Work of Alexis Carrel. 

The award of the Nobel Prize to Dr. Alexis Carrel 
signifies that, in the opinion of men well able to judge, he 
has accomplished that which has already conferred benefit 
on the human race, and which in the future will confer still 
more. It must be confessed that in this country but little 
is known to the profession as a whole of what he has 
achieved and bow far his exploits have beeu original depar¬ 
tures. With the adoption of Lister’s teaching the realm 
of surgery began to enlarge its borders and to invade regions 
previously utterly strange to it. Surgeons soou learned 
that they could treat bones and joints with a freedom 
from harm which was entirely new to their experience. A few 
more years elapsed, and then it was found that the abdomen 


could be opened with an almost absolute certainty that no 
harm would follow'; that with careful asepsis the surgeon 
could deal with the organs of the abdomen almost as 
he dealt with the superficial structures. The thorax has 
yielded to the aseptic assaults of the surgeon, and the lungs, 
and even the heart, have borne w itness to the versatility of 
surgical aid. The brain, though less easily conquered than 
many other organs, has been compelled to acknowledge the 
power of the surgeon, and, indeed, it seemed that the whole 
body had been brought under his sway. But the blood¬ 
vessels were still unsubdued. Before the advent of Idsterism, 
even when the surgeon merely tied an artery, he could 
not be sure of the result, for until the ligature separated 
the operator was not sure that secondary haemorrhage might 
not occur. It was with the greatest hesitation that we ventured 
to tie veins, for the very real fear of pyaemia restrained 
us. The operation for the cure of varicose veins was 
regarded as one of the greatest seventy and risk. 
And even when the introduction of, aseptic practice 
had dispelled the fear of secondary haemorrhage and 
pyaemia, the danger of thrombosis occurring in the interior 
o£ the blood-vessel deterred the surgeon from venturing to 
deal with blood-vessels in any other way than by ligature. 
The first real advance in this matter, though indeed it was 
small, was made by the discovery that a puncture of a 
large vein, such as thn internal jugular, did not necessitate 
the double ligature of the vein in its continuity; 
it suffioed that the wall of the vein immediately 
surrounding the puncture should be taken up by means of 
forceps and be included in a ligature. The wound always 
healed provided asepsis was preserved, and as no coagulation 
took place in the vein the continuity of the vessel was 
preserved. 

This may be said to have been tho state of the 
surgery of the blood-vessels when Carrel first began his 
investigations, which have gone far to revolutionise this 
branch of our work, and which, indeed, may almost be said 
to have created the surgery of the vascular system. The 
first point was to show that the wall of a vessel could be 
sutured without giving rise to coagulation in its interior; 
this had indeed been done years before, as we have 
mentioned, in the case of a puncture in the wall of a vein, 
but it was now demonstrated that an incision in the wall of 
an artery could be sutured while the continuity of the lumen 
of the vassal was preserved. So certainly has this 
been demonstrated, that it may be considered the standard 
treatment of an incised wound of a largo artery to suture 
the wound and not to tie the vessel in its continuity. Soon 
Carrel showed that it was possible to make an end-to-end 
anastomosis of the cut ends of an artery or vein. Many had 
declared that sutures, could not be employed in an artery. 
In 1903 there wa$ a discussion at a surgical society, in the 
course of which it was proved that any such attempt to 
suture vessels was do.imed to failure. One experimenter 
declared that from every suture-hole blood spurted at each 
beat of the heart, but this only proved that failures in 
vascular anastomosis can bo readily due to a defective 
technique. The methods which have proved so suc¬ 
cessful ill tho surgery of other organs are too gross 
for the surgery of the blood-vessels. Even when Carrel 
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had succeeded in obtaining firm union of blood-vessels 
without any leaking at the points of suture, it was not at 
all rare for obliteration of the lumen to follow before long 
The first condition of success is a technique suited to the 
structures to be dealt with ; the needles which suffice for the 
anastomosis of the bowel are far too large and clumsy to be 
used for the union of blood-vessels, and special needles have 
to be employed. As important, however, as the technique 
is perfect asepsis. For operations on the abdomen or else¬ 
where, so long as the wound does not suppurate the surgeon 
is accustomed to consider that the wound has been 
aseptic, though it is not improbable that some germs have 
been present; but in the surgery of the blood-vessels the 
most rigid asepsis must be preserved, for the slightest 
lapse will lead to thrombosis of the blood in the interior 
of the vessel, and the object of the operation will be 
defeated. At first Carrel often noticed that a wound 
might be perfect from the clinical point of view and yet that 
thrombosis might result, with obliteration of the lumen of 
the vessel; but with a still greater attention to the preserva¬ 
tion of asepsis he has been able to obtain healing without any 
interference with the permeability of the vessel. Pains, 
infinite pains, led to this first success. 

When the end-to-end anastomosis of both arteries and 
veins had been shown to be practicable several applications 
were made of it. A lost piece of an artery was replaced by 
a piece of another vessel, either an artery or a vein, and it 
was seen that the wall of a vein was quite capable of with¬ 
standing the extra pressure of arterial blood. A vein 
can be anastomosed with an artery, as in the now 
recognised operation of arterio-venous anastomosis for 
threatening or commencing gangrene of the leg in man, 
and this operation has met with a certain measure of success. 
As soon as anastomosis of vessels became certain the 
question of the possibility of transplanting organs arose, 
and Carrel has succeeded in transplanting from one 
animal to another of the same species several organs, and 
especially the kidney has been transplanted from one cat to 
another; the arteries and veins are transplanted at the 
same time and are anastomosed to the corresponding 
vessels, and it has been seen that as soon as the kidneys 
have been transplanted, and even before the whole 
of the operation has been concluded, the secretion of 
urine has begun. When it is required to transplant 
the renal artery, it has been found best not to cut the renal 
artery itself, but to cut out a patch of the aorta containing 
the renal artery, to insert it, and suture it into a corre¬ 
sponding hole in the aorta of the other animal; and the 
same operation is performed on the renal vein. There are 
certain difficulties in the way of the surgery of the vessels, 
but every year these are being overcome. As yet it 
must be confessed that in nearly all cases these opera¬ 
tions have only been performed on the lower animals, 
but so far as they have been tried in human beings 
they have proved successful. And there is a further 
advance in the surgery of the blood-vessels which is perhaps 
even more surprising. Carrel has shown that a portion of 
artery may be preserved in cold storage for several days or 
even weeks before transplantation, and yet it will live. Nay 
more, although as a rule the tissue of one animal will not 


grow in the body of an animal of a different species, yet 
Carrel has found that these portions of blood-vessels of 
dogs can be transplanted from cold storage with success 
into the bodies of cats. None who have followed with 
interest these new advances in surgery can doubt that they 
contain immense possibilities, and the application to man of 
the methods learned in animals cannot be long delayed. 
What are the limits of the surgery of the vascular system 
no one can say, but at least it is clear that the Nobe) 
trustees have done well to recognise the work of Alexis 
Carrel. 

► + ■ 

The National Insurance Act. 

The position remains unaltered, and the medical profes¬ 
sion can only watch events with the resolution not to take- 
service under the Act until they have the full information 
before them necessary to enable them to estimate the 
measure of their risk, but we trust also with no predeter¬ 
mination to boycott the measure before its full possibilities 
have been gauged. Those who have already decided that 
no offer can be made to them which will induce them to 
serve need not be the only persons who are now occupied 
in perfecting the organisation of the Public Medical Service 
to be placed at the disposal of insured persons by the 
British Medical Association in lieu of the Government 
scheme. Everyone should be prepared for a struggle, 
if a struggle must come. There are four alternative 
methods of providing a Public Medical Service before the 
profession, in addition to the five plans contained in the 
official Regulations. The model public service schemes of the 
British Medical Association comprise a scheme based on a 
capitation system of payment (Scheme A), and one based on 
a system of payment by attendance (Scheme B). In each 
of these the control of the service is absolutely in the 
hands of the medical men concerned. A third scheme 
(Scheme C) has now been published in a supplement- 
to the British Medical Journal , based upon a payment 
per attendance system. This scheme proposes to provide 
medical attendance and treatment for persons insured under 
the National Insuranoe Act, as well as for persons not so 
insured, and is to be worked by the members of the local 
medical profession in cofiperation with the subscribers, who 
will undergo a test of eligibility and will not be in receipt 
of more than £2 per week. To this scheme an amended 
version has been supplied (Scheme D) by Dr. H. D. Lbdward,. 
of Letchworth, the gist of the proposal being the trans¬ 
ference of the insurance risk from the medical profession 
to the beneficiaries by an ingenious but quite feasible- 
financial arrangement. The State Sickness Insurance- 
Committee of the British Medical Association have 
directed the publication of the last two schemes without 
comment, and find that the principle underlying them— 
namely, cooperation between the medical profession and the 
approved societies—is one which is new as applied to a 
public medical service. The principle is not in the least new 
in the minds of many of us, even though no public medical 
service relying upon it has hitherto seen daylight, and we 
hope cordially that Dr. Ledward’s suggestions will receive 
full attention at the forthcoming Special Meeting of 
Representatives. 
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The practical difficulties that have arisen through the 
issue of the Provisional Medical Regulations with the matter 
of medical remuneration still unsettled are well illustrated 
by the inability of Mr. Masterman, the Financial Secretary 
to the Treasury, to give any reply to a practical question 
in the House of Commons concerning the interpretation of 
the Regulations. Mr. Lansbury’s pertinent inquiry as to 
the remuneration of a medical man working under the Act, 
in the case where the available funds are depleted 
by an epidemic, had to remain unsatisfied, nor does 
it seem likely that the House will have any oppor¬ 
tunity, such as the Member for Bow and Bromley desired, 
to discuss the point. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, as 
must have been generally expected, has not been able to fall 
in with the suggestion made in our columns last week 
by Sir Norval Helme, that a Select Committee should 
be appointed to take evidence and report to the House 
on what should be the adequate remuneration for 
medical men working under the Act. Time does not 
allow for the making now of an investigation that should 


| them, constitutionally psychopathic. These handicapped 
children are, as a rule, thoroughly misunderstood; they 
are neglected or wrongly educated, and finding themselves 
jettisoned by society, help to swell the ranks of crime, 
prostitution, or vagabondage. The author submits three 
questions for the thoughtful to consider. First he asks 
whether anything can be done to ameliorate the lot of such 
children; secondly, what are the means, if any ; and thirdly, 
whether such salvage work is economically sound. To all 
these questions he gives an affirmative answer in the sense 
that by appropriate methods the majority of such children can 
be turned into useful citizens, and that the results well repay 
the expenditure. The case of the exceptional child has 
within the last few years attracted considerable attention in 
England, and Dr. James Kerr, in his capacity of medical 
officer to the educational department of the London County 
Council, repeatedly drew attention to the desirability of 
grading and segregating children of abnormal mentality. 
In America there is a new society known as the National 
Association for the Study and Education of Exceptional 
Children, and the proceedings of its annual conference are 
well worth reading side by side with this admirable 
monograph of Dr. Ziehen. _ 


have been undertaken before the introduction of the 
measure. The intention of the Government with regard 
to the whole matter of the remuneration of the medical 
profession may be stated by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer at any moment, but the right time for that 
statement has long gone by. 




“ Ne quid nlmis." 


THE DIRECT REPRESENTATIVES ON THE‘ 
GENERAL MEDICAL COUNCIL. 

A Bill to amend Section 8 of the Medical Act of 1886 was 
introduced by Lord Morley in the House of Lords on Monday. 
The measure is intended to regulate the election of direct 
representatives of the medical profession upon the General 
Medical Council. The term of office of the direct repre¬ 
sentatives is five years, but when a vacancy occurs—death 
vacancies have been by no means infrequent—the new repre¬ 
sentative has until now held his seat for five years from the date 
of his election. In future it is proposed that all the direct repre¬ 
sentatives shall cease to hold office at the end of five years_ 

the first date being Dec. 31st, 1916. The overlapping that 
will thus be prevented is at present a practical trouble and 
a possible source of expense to a by no means wealthy body. 
It is also proposed that in the last year of office it shall not 
be necessary to fill a vacancy, a certain number of elections 
thus being obviated. The time for holding an election is 
extended by the Bill from 21 to 40 days. 


“MENTALLY EXCEPTIONAL” CHILDREN. 

In a little brochure 1 of 34 pages Professor Ziehen, who 
is Director of the Royal Psychiatric and Nerve Clinic in 
Berlin, raises a plea for the special education of that con¬ 
siderable class of children who, without being imbeciles, 
weak-minded, nor mental defectives, must be classified as 
mentally exceptional, or, as Professor Ziehen prefers to call 


1 Die Brkennung der Psychopath! schen Konstitutionen. By Pro- 
fawrDr. T. Ziehen. Berlin: S. Karger. 1912. Pp. 34. Price 
W pfennigs. 


NATURE-STUDY ABOVE THE SNOW-LINE. 

“The 4 Third Italy,’” writes an Italian correspondent, 
“in contradistinction to the 4 First* (or Pagan) and to the 
4 Second * (or Mediaeval) Italy, can boast of few better claims 
to her reabsorption into the State-system of Europe than the 
revival of the nature-study in which she once bore an 
honoured part. At more than double the altitude of Ben 
Nevis she possesses on the Monte Rosa an observatory for 
physico-meteorological research which comprises three 
different stations : the principal one at Alagna Yalsesia, 
1200 metres above sea-level; an intermediate one at an 
altitude of 3000 metres, forming part of the International 
Institute for Nature-study established by the late Professor 
Mosso, of Turin, near the Colle d’Olen ; and finally a third 
station on one of the most elevated peaks of the Monte 
Rosa, at 4660 metres above sea level. This latter derives its 
name from its munificent patroness the Dowager Queen 
Margherita, who takes a keen interest in its official staff 
and work—an interest, moreover, shared by another nature- 
student of the same royal house, the Duke of the Abruzzi. 
That intrepid explorer has just bestowed on the observatory 
the splendid assortment of meteorological instruments with 
which he conducted his researches on the heights of 
Ruwenzori and Karakorani (Himalayas), following up a 
previous gift of the same kind, that (to wit) of the scientific 
instruments which stood him in such effective stead during 
his cruise in the Arctic zone in the Stella Polwre. Of more 
varied and even higher interest, however, are the equip¬ 
ment, the personnel, and the work of the Mosso Insti¬ 
tute on the Colle d’Olen, reinforced as the institute 
was in 1907 by the new laboratories, to the erection 
of which other nationalities besides the Italian contributed 
—contributed, indeed, so handsomely as to entitle a 
select number of their nature-students to the accommoda¬ 
tion, the resources, and the general facilities for observation 
and research provided. Their work, pursued with an energy- 
all the more intense considering the few weeks of the 
summer available at a height so great and at a tempera¬ 
ture so low, has just been completed, or suspended, for the 
season, and I am enabled by the courtesy of a Tunnese 
friend to give a brief indication of its results, permanent or 
provisional. Professor Galeotti, of the University of Naples, 
with his assistant Dr. Signorelli, a distinguished pathologist 
of the Roman School, leads off with a series of experiments on 
the elimination of water by the lungs in repose and fatigue. 
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illustrating* the apparatus possessed by the human organism 
for keeping up the said elimination in both conditions. Pro¬ 
fessor Parodi, of the Genoese medical faculty, contributes an 
elaborate study of the excretion of mydriatic substances 
from the suprarenal capsules, his findings having been 
obtained from ingenious, if painless, experiments on dogs, 
while Professor Guglianetti, of Naples, an expert in 
ophthalmic disease, illustrates with Schotx’s apparatus 
the pressure of the globus ocularis. Following up the 
late Dr. Mosso’s researches on the respiration, through 
the skin, under the influenoe of the olimate and the 
life on the Monte Rosa, Professor Agaszotti, director of the 
Mosso Institute, aided by Dr. Viale, of the physiological 
laboratory of Turin, demonstrates the excess of chloride of 
sodium eliminated in those conditions, particularly on 
‘ forced marches ’—one experimenter having lost, on a 
special excursion, whether in perspiration or in watery 
vapour from the lungs, as much as 5*8 kilogrammes. So 
impoverished was the pedestrian's system as to the saline 
constituent that his subsequent appetite for savoury 
food to re-establish the systemic equilibrium proved 
something portentous. The foreign students this season 
included five from Germany and two from Hungary, 
making seven out of the total of 12 students, of whom 
five were Italians. Dr. Cehnheim, of Heidelberg, and 
Dr. Laquer, of Frankfort, made a special study of the 
regeneration of the blood in dogs. The problem is of great 
importance, since its solution will answer the question 
whether an anaemic organism can regenerate the red cor¬ 
puscles and the haemoglobin more rapidly on a high 
mountain than on the plain. Pending the publication 
of their findings, I am in a position to report these as 
affirmative. Dr. Dember, of Dresden, is completing 
his researches into the ‘emission of the ultra-violet rays 
of the sun,’ researches better prosecuted at high 
altitudes than on the plain, for which, however, he 
awaits steadier weather, at the Capanna Margherita. Dr. 
Stremmer, of Berlin, with his wife, a 4 doctoress ’ in geology, 
h»3 been working at his favourite subject, the transforma¬ 
tions wrought upon rocks and stones under the influence of 
the air, the sun, and the storms of Alpine regions ; and 
fiually, 4 Doctoress ’ Mariska Pell and 4 Doctoress ’ Abuska, 
bjth of Budapest, have made minute and interesting 
investigations on the animalcules frequenting the tarns near 
the institute on the Colie d’Olen. The season’s reoord will 
compare not unfavourably with the best of recent years, all 
the more as the weather has been abnormally bad and the 
temperature very low. ” _ 

THE METROPOLITAN NURSING ASSOCIATION. 

THE important work done by trained nurses in the 
homes of poor patients, often saving such patients from 
the workhouse infirmary, can only fully be appreciated by 
the medical man ; the help which such nursing gives to 
the general practitioner may often mean the saving of the 
patient’s life. The Metropolitan Nursing Association, 
which was founded in 1875 with the cooperation of Florence 
Nightingale, and which has among its objects the nursing of 
the sick poor in their own homes and the maintenance of a 
training school for district nurses, is in urgent need of funds 
owing to a largo extent to the death of old supporters. 
The Lady Mayoress has consented to preside at a 
meeting at the Mansion House on Oct. 24th at 5.30 P.M. 
in its aid. Among the speakers will be Sir John 
Bland-Sutton, Mrs. J. M. E. Brownlow, Mr. Ernest 
Wild, K.C., and the Mayor of Holborn. The work of the 
n arses extends from east of St. Paul’s Cathedral to Oxford - 
street, and from St. Pancras to the Thames Embankment in 
./me direction, and Park-lane in another, and it should 


therefore receive the support of a large number of people 
to whom the subscriptions that would help the struggles of 
a hardworking executive committee would mean no real 
sacrifice. The address of the association is 23, Bloomsbury - 
square, W.C., where full information can be obtained from 
the superintendent. Miss Hadden, and donations and sub¬ 
scriptions will be gratefully received and acknowledged by 
Lady Kenyon, treasurer of the appeal committee, at the 
British Museum, W.C., who will also supply tickets of 
admission for the meeting at the Mansion House on 
Oct. 24th. 


THE MORTALITY OF ALCOHOL. 

We have received a copy of a short essay 1 which describes 
itself as “a pioneer effort” to arrive at an approxima¬ 
tion of the mortality due to consumption of alcohol by 
means of a study of the male adult mortality statistics of 
the United States for the year 1908. The author obtained 
from three medical men experienced in life assurance work 
their estimate of the proportions of male deaths occurring 
between the ages 20 to 74 inclusive, from 106 specified 
causes in the mortality returns, which were directly or in¬ 
directly due to alcohol. He then took the average of the 
three percentage estimates, and applied the figure so 
obtained to the number of male deaths reoarded under 
each of these 106 headings, thus deducing the actual 
number of deaths due to this cause. The 106 diseases 
dealt with, which might in varying degrees of likeli¬ 
hood be attributable to alcohol, are divided into three 
categories. In the first are 28 headings, under which 
alcohol is considered to have been an important contributory, 
and sometimes the principal causative factor in the case of 
death. The second group contains 48 headings, under which 
alcohol may have been a minor contributory, or a distinctly 
disturbing factor. In the third class, the alcohol, though 
not a primary or secondary cause, may have been a harmful 
contributory factor. This includes 30 headings. A point 
that immediately strikes us on examining these tables is the 
wide diversity in the opinions of the three experienced 
assurance physicians. With regard to the heading “alco¬ 
holism,” naturally each attributes 100 per cent, of the deaths 
to consumption of alcohol; but even in the first table we 
find such wide variation as, e.g., pneumonia, “lobar and 
unqualified,” due to alcohol in 10 per cent, of cases in the 
opinion of Dr. X, while Dr. Y considers alcohol to be 
responsible in 30 per cent, of cases. Again, cirrhosis of 
liver is debited to alcohol in 90 per cent, of cases by 
Dr. Y, and by Dr. Z in only 30 per cent. Heat and sun¬ 
stroke are due to alcohol in only 10 per cent, of cases 
according to Dr. X, while Dr. Y puts the percentage at 
95. In the two other tables considerable variation of 
opinion is to be expected, as in scrofula (15 per cent, by 
one, 1 per cent, by another observer), general paralysis of 
the insane (40 per cent, and 1 per cent.), hjcmorrhage from 
the lungs (25 per cent, and 1 per cent.), urinary calculi (30 per 
cent, and 1 per cent.). But when, as in this investigation, the 
author takes the three estimates, divides the sum of them by 
three, and applies this average to the mortality figure at 
his disposal, the whole value of such an “average of 
averages ” depends on the equality of value of its component 
parts. Moreover, when there is such a wide diversity of 
opinion (as, e.g., between 25 per cent, and 1 per cent, in the 
attribution of pulmonary haemorrhage to alcohol), it cannot 
be said that the arithmetical mean, 13 per cent., has much 
statistical value ; it expresses the opinion of neither Dr. Y 


i The Mortality of Alcohol: A Statistical Approximation of the 
Dcatlw in the United States in which Alcohol may Figure a«« a 
Causative or Contributory Factor. By E. B. Phelps, M.A., F.S.S. 
New York : Thrift Publishing Company. Pp. 75. Price #2. 
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nor Dr. Z. Even when averaged with Dr. X’s 5 per cent., 
the resulting 10 per cent, is not a true average unless the 
three component parts were of equal magnitude. The 
anther believes that, as the averages are so far removed from 
the extremes, the final results would not have been very 
different if the estimates of 300 physicians instead of 
three had been obtained. This is a pious opinion and 
nothing more. Where there is a wide divergence in a small 
series of observations, there is all the more necessity for 
taking a large series, if any trustworthy deduction as to the 
true average is to be obtained; as the old formula of 
Poisson shows clearly enough. The author’s conclusion is 
that in the United States in 1908 the mortality due to 
alcohol, directly Or indirectly, amounted to 06,000 deaths, 
or about 1 in every 13 deaths at adult ages, or 5 *1 per Cent, 
of the total mortality from all oauses at all ages. Mr. Phelps 
gives useful summaries of previous investigations on the 
subject, but does not refer to Mr. R. M. Moore’s valuable 
comparison between abstainers and non-abstainers in the 
United Kingdom Temperance and General Provident 
Institution in 1903. The admission that the essay is only 
the beginning of a systematic attempt to deal with a difficult 
matter makes further criticism inconvenient. We do not 
think that the work proves much, but We would not for 
worlds impede further study on what may become valuable 
lines. The subject is too vastly important. 


CHEMICAL STRUCTURE AND PHARMACOLOGICAL 
ACTION. 

ALTHOUGH the changes undergone by any substance 
within the animal body may differ from those which oocur 
in a test-tube, and difficulties may thus arise in predicting 
its pharmacological properties, yet its effects must ultimately 
depend on its chemical composition; and the advance of 
chemical investigation is gradually leading to the elucida¬ 
tion of the problems of phaarmaco-dynamics in relation to 
structural formulae. In a recent paper which appeared in 
the September number of the Bristol Medico- Ohirurgioal 
Jmmtal Dr. Oliver C. M. Davis shows how in certain chenmiccl 
groups of bodies physiological effects are related to chemical 
structure and properties. For example, in the case of certain 
anilides or derivatives of aniline, which are slowly hydro¬ 
lysed within the body with production of the amine and the 
acid from which they are derived, it is found that toxicity 
varies to a great extent with the rate of their decomposi¬ 
tion ; thus, formanilide is more toxic than is acetanilide. A 
second factor in the toxicity of these bodies is the molecular 
weight of the resulting acid, an increase in this respect 
leading to a diminution in pharmacological potency. A 
third factor of importance is found in the degree of its 
chemical affinity for the tissues of the body, and it is seen in 
the case of the toluidines, for example, that the “para” 
salt is active, while the “meta” salt is of little potency 
and the “ortho’’salt is inert. Thus atoxyl—p.-amino-phenyl- 
arsenic acid—is effective against trypanosomes, while its 
meta- and ortho- relatives are of little or no value (Breinl 
and Nierenstein). The power of certain bodies to attach 
themselves to the molecule of protoplasm seems in some 
cases to depend on the presence in them of an amino 
group. Atoxyl may again be taken as an instance, 
since if its NH 2 group is replaced by OH or by 
N(CH 3 ) a its activity as a trypanocide is lost. Finely, the 
activity of any substance when it has attached itself to a 
living cell is influenced by the rate at which it is again 
broken off from the cell and excreted. Dr. Davis therefore 
suggests as a guide to investigation a hypothetical formula 
in which the “toxicity constant ” of any body is equal to 
its “physiological affinity” divided by its “excretion 
constant.” The whole paper is interesting and stimulating, 


and deserves the attention Of those who are versed in the 
problems of pharmacological actions, while it leads us to 
hope that the old taunt against physicians, that they poured 
drugs of which they knew little into bodies of which they 
knew less, is m process of being rendered obsolete by 
extension of pharmacological as well as of physiological 
knowledge. _ 

“SYNTHETIC MILK.” 

Last week the papers announced the production of 
“synthetic milk,” and in response to an invitation from the 
company connected with the exploitation of this new food 
product our consulting chemist was able to inspect and 
taste a sample of the first consignment sent to this 
country. Later we may have the opportunity of examining 
“synthetic milk” with Borne detail, but it may be said, 
without prejudging the case, that the substance looks 
very like milk, and has a round, sweet, fatty flavour 
not unlike that of rich milk. It appears to be an 
ingeniously made uniform emulsion, and is said to con- 
| tain a rather larger proportion of the nutritive constituents 
of ordinary milk, derived from the soya bean amongst 
i other vegetable sources. There was present at the demon¬ 
stration a good representation of scientific authorities, so 
that further details in regard to the aotual dietetic qualities 
of “ synthetic milk ” will sure to be forthcoming. It is 
stated that the product can be retailed at 3d. a quart. Soya 
milk is referred to in certain text-books on fowls, and is said 
to be made by boiling the beans until they are soft and then 
beaten to a pulp. The theory of an ingenious preparation 
is that a vegetable casein then passes into solution and 
forms an opalescent fluid which resembles milk by the fact 
of a skin forming on its surface when boiled, just as in 
the case of cow’s milk, and the casein further can be 
precipitated from solution, it is stated, by rennet or acids. 
But, of course, casein is only one of the constituents of 
cow’s milk, and “synthetic milk” is said to contain 
them all. _ 

TYPHOID PLEURISY. 

Pleurisy has long been recognised as a complication of 
typhoid fever, but only in recent years has it been baoterio- 
logically investigated. A considerable number of oases in 
which the typhoid bacillus was found in pure culture ha» 
now been recorded, mostly by French writers. In the 
Canadian Medical Association Journal for September Dr. 
F. G. Finley has published an important paper on Typhoid 
Pleurisy based on a study of the literature and an analysis 
of 19 oases which occurred at the Montreal General Hospital 
among 2100 cases of typhoid fever under treatment from 
1897 to June, 1912. Pleurisy occurring with well-marked 
pneumonia or found with pneumonia at the necropsy is 
excluded. The incidence of pleurisy varies considerably 
in different epidemics of typhoid fever and in different 
localities, but most writers agree that it is one of 
the rarer complications. At the Johns Hopkins Hospital 
Dr. J. McCrae found pleurisy present in 2 per cent, of the 
oases of typhoid fever. Two French writers, Lesn6 and 
Ravaut, found pleurisy with pure cultures of the typhoid 
bacillus in 0*66 per cent, of the cases. On the other hand, 
other writers give a much higher percentage, Heymann as 
much as 14 per cent. Pleurisy usually develops towards the 
middle of, or in the latter part of, the febrile process, but it 
may occur at the onset or after defervescence. The sym¬ 
ptoms do not materially differ from those of ordinary 
pleurisy. In Dr. Finley’s series of cases the pain was 
usually present early, and sometimes was severe. The 
temperature, pulse, and respiration showed a slight increase, 
and a moderate amount of fluid was usually found within 
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a couple of days. Friction was heard in most of 
the cases. One feature frequently noticed was the per¬ 
sistence of crepitant or subcrepitant rAles during the 
period of effusion, suggesting a simultaneous pulmonary 
lesion. A point of practical importance was the occui- 
rence of abdominal pain often associated with rigidity. In 
some cases these symptoms were so marked as to suggest 
perforation of the bowel. We may point out that a case of 
typhoid fever has recently been described in our columns, 1 
in which the abdominal symptoms produced by pneumonia 
so simulated perforation that laparotomy was performed. 
The fluid in typhoid pleurisy may be eero-fibrinous, haemor¬ 
rhagic, or purulent. Agglutination of typhoid bacilli is 
usually produced by the fluid, but to a much less degree than 
by the blood. However, Achard has recorded a case in 
which the reverse held. This property of the fluid may 
prevent typhoid bacilli being found on culture. The 
leucocyte count is usually low, but in one of Dr. 
Finley’s cases it rose to from 4000 to 7800 after 
the onset of the pleurisy. The course of typhoid 
pleurisy is generally benign, the fluid remains small 
in amount, and is absorbed in a period varying from 
two days to several weeks. Only one of the 19 cases was 
fatal. In this case the patient was a man, aged 27 years, 
who had a high temperature, delirium, rose spots, bronchitis, 
with muco-purulent sputum, aud feeble heart action. There 
was no evidence of pleurisy during life, and he died from 
toxaemia on the thirty-fourth day. The Widal reaction was 
positive. At the necropsy, in addition to the usual lesions 
of typhoid fever, 375 cubic centimetres of bright red fluid 
in the left pleural cavity, broncho-pneumonia, and an infarct 
in the left lung were found. Cultures from the pleural fluid 
yielded the typhoid bacillus in pure culture. Galliard has 
insisted on the importance of pulmonary infarct in the pro¬ 
duction of pleurisy. Phlebitis was a frequent complication 
in the pleuritic cases, being present in six. 


THE THIRD INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS FOR 
DISEASES OF OCCUPATION. 

The International Congress for Diseases of Occupation 
undoubtedly occupies a field of research for which there is 
a great opportunity. The industrial age has brought about 
so many new conditions that it is small wonder that it also 
brings in its train new developments in the way of disease, 
and the study of them is as yet only in its infancy. The 
third Congress will be held in Vienna in the autumn of 
1914, and among those who have promised to take part are 
the Association of Certifying Factory Surgeons (London), 
Sir Arthur Whitelegge, chief inspector of factories (London), 
Miss Anderson, principal lady inspector of factories 
{London), Professor Heim (Paris), Professor Hahn (Konigs- 
berg), and Hofrat Professor S. Exner (Vienna). The 
sections will be seven in number—viz., 1. Fatigue: 
Physiology and Pathology, especially with regard to 
professional work, Effect of Professional Exertion on 
the Nervous System, and Night Work. Among those who 
have promised to take part in the proceedings of this section 
are Professor Boeri (Naples), Dr. A. Glen Park (Bolton), Dr. 
Rutten (Li6ge), and Professor Weichardt (Erlangen). 2. 
Work in Hot and Damp Air—M. Boulin, inspecteur divisio nn el 
-du travail (Lille), Professor Langlois (Paris), Professor 
F. Marboutin (Paris). 3. Anthrax—M. Cavaill6, inspecteur 
dSpartemental du travail (Castres), Professor Peroncito 
(Turin), Professor A. Schattenfroh (Vienna), Professor 
A. Sclavo (Siena). 4. Pneumoconioses—Professor Langlois, 
Sir Thomas Oliver (Newcastle-on-Tyne). 5. Injuries through 
Electricity—Privat-docent Dr. S. Jellinek (Vienna). 6. 
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Industrial Poisons, especially anilin, mercury, and lead— 
Sir Thomas Oliver, Privat-docent Dr. Rambousek (Prague), 
Dr. F. Curschmann (Bitterfield), Dr. Alice Hamilton 
(Chicago). 7. Injuries of Hearing—Professor Alt (Vienna), 
Dr. Peyser (Berlin), and Professor Siebermann (Basle). 
Those particularly interested in this subject and desiring 
further particulars should address Privat-docent Dr. L. 
Teleky, 23, Tiirkenstrasse, Vienna IX. The notice given of 
the Congress is long, but commendably so, for reports made 
to it, if they are to be of full public value, should be 
founded on a range of practical work, and made authoritative 
by close testing. _ 

SEPTEMBER AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

The weather of September, like that of August, was 
remarkable for its low temperature, but in every other im¬ 
portant respect it was entirely different. Soon after the 
beginning of the month an anticyclonic, instead of a 
cyclonic, distribution of barometric pressure came over the 
United Kingdom from the westward and north westward, 
and as the centre of the high pressure system lay either 
directly over this country, the North Sea, or the countries 
immediately beyond, for about three weeks, it formed during 
that period an effectual barrier against the Atlantic cyclones. 
These latter were compelled to travel along a more northerly 
track, many of them passing somewhere between Iceland 
and Greenland. Towards the end of the month, however, the 
anticyclone became exhausted, and as the barometer at once 
rose in Iceland the cyclonic disturbances found their way over 
these islands, giving very general rain. In the south and 
south east the downpour was so heavy that more rain fell 
within 48 hours or so than generally occurs during the whole 
month. The lack of seasonable warmth was mainly due to 
the lack of sunshine, for in spite of the general dryness the 
sky was much more often cloudy than clear. In the metro¬ 
politan area there was a deficiency of about an hour per day. 
Three days were entirely sunless, and on seven others the 
record was less than an hour. In few other parts of the 
kingdom was the quantity of sunshine so poor, but over very 
extensive districts the figure varied between a half and 
three-quarters of an hour per day less than the normal. 
At Jersey there was a mean of about five hours per day, while 
at Kew the mean was no more than 3-7 hours per day. 
At Buxton and in the north Midlands generally the total 
number of hours for the month was less than 100, but at 
Harrogate it equalled 106 hours. In the south Midlands 
and south-west of England the supply was more liberal. At 
Bath the figure was 131 hours, and at Newquay 148 hours. 
The weather did not become generally dry until after the 
first few days, but subsequently until the 29th there was 
hardly a drop of rain, except on one or two occasions 
in the south-west of England, in the south and south¬ 
west of Ireland, and in a few localities in Scotland. 
The month cannot but be considered a very dry one, even in 
the southern districts of the kingdom, where the actual 
quantity of rain equalled or exceeded the average. In nearly 
all localities north of the Thames the total rainfall was 
considerably less than the normal, many places having a 
record of less than an inch. The lack of seasonable heat 
during the daytime was at least as unusual as the many 
days without rain. The difference from the temperature 
normal was nearly 6° over a large portion of England 
during the afternoons and about 3° after sunset. At 
Kew the shaded thermometer failed to touch the moderate 
figure of 60° on as many as 15 days, and on the 9th, 
10th, and 11th it remained below 55°. In the north Mid¬ 
lands, as represented by Harrogate, there were 24 days with 
a maximum below 60°, while at Aberdeen there were 28 
days. At Bath, where the afternoon warmth showed a 
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defect of only 3°, the thermometer touched 70° on the 
16th, and only failed to reach 60° on five other days. At 
Newquay there were 24 days cooler than 60 3 , but the nights 
were 3° milder than in London and 4£° warmer than at 
Bath. On the Continent the meteorological condition in 
its main features was similar to that in this country. The 
temperature was almost invariably below the normal and a 
rainy day the exception. At Paris the mean maximum tem¬ 
perature was 62°, no more than 2° higher than in London 
(Kew), and only £° higher than at Bath, while its minimum 
was as low as 43*7°, a lower figure than at Buxton and 
Aberdeen. V ery little rain—less than 0*5 in.—was ex¬ 
perienced, and on a large number of days the duration of 
sunshine exceeded seven hours. There were, however, five 
days quite sunless, and the total number of hours, 130, was 
less than at several places in southern and south-western 
England. At Berlin the days were 4° colder than at Paris, 
while the nights were more than 2° warmer, and the total 
rainfall, divided between seven days, was no more than 
0*7 in. No night had a minimum temperature as low as 
40°, whereas at Paris the thermometer went below that 
figure on eight occasions. Brussels formed an exception to 
the rule in regard to rainfall. The first half of the month 
was wet, and rain again fell towards the close, yielding a 
total of 3*5 in. No warmth worthy of September was 
recorded, and the mean temperature was only 59°, a degree 
lower than at Kew, and only just equal to that at 
Nottingham. On five nights the thermometer descended 
below 40°, and the mean minimum temperature was a little 
lower than at most places in Scotland and the north of 
England. In the south of Europe the deficiency of heat was 
less marked, although there was an absence of very hot days, 
such as generally occur sometimes in September. Shade 
temperature readings of about 80° were not at all uncommon 
in Italy during the earlier half of the month, and later it was 
seldom that the days were cooler than 70°, except in the 
extreme north of the country. 


FATAL AIR EMBOLISM DUE TO ATTEMPTS TO 
INDUCE ABORTION. 

The attempt to induce abortion by injection of fluid into 
the uterus may be attended by a fatal accident. If the 
operator is so unskilled as to inject air with the fluid it may 
enter a vein torn in separating the placenta and cause 
embolism. Only a few cases of this accident are on record, 
but curiously as many as four have been reported in one 
Australian medical journal in a little over three years. In 
the Australasian Medical Gazette of August 10th last Dr. J. E. 
Dods has published two cases. In the first a married 
woman, aged 23 years, and in apparently perfect health, 
one morning visited several friends, to none of whom 
did she make any complaint. She returned home, and 
at 9.30 a.m. was found lying dead on the bedroom 
floor. Beside her were two basins, of which one 
contained fluid and a Higginson’s syringe. At the 
necropsy two small clots were found lying at the vulva. The 
heart was healthy, but its right side was distended with 
fluid frothy blood. The inferior vena cava and both iliac 
veins contained air. The uterus was of the size corresponding 
to four months’ pregnancy and was emphysematous. The 
placenta was attached above and anteriorly, and was 
separated a little at its lower margin. The foetus was 
normal and the membranes were unruptured. There was a 
little blood at the external os. All the other organs appeared 
normal. Dr. Dods concluded that death was due to air 
embolism, following partial separation of the placenta and 
injection of air into the uterus. Six months later he was 
asked to examine a woman who died suddenly in her home. 
She was apparently in good health till the middle of the day, 


when she called a neighbour, who rushed in and found her 
lying on the floor, and she died soon afterwards. There was 
a little bloody discharge at the vulva. The heart was distended 
with frothy fluid blood, and the inferior cava and common iliac 
veins contained air bubbles. The uterus was of the size 
corresponding to three months’ pregnancy, and there was a 
little bloody mucus at the external os. On opening the 
uterus distinct signs of the passage of an instrument were 
found. The ovum was unruptured, but there were small 
haemorrhages along the course of the instrument. The 
police ascertained that on the previous evening the 
deceased had visited a woman who had the reputation 
of being an abortionist, but evidence to warrant a 
prosecution could not be obtained. In this case the 
evidence that death was due to injection of air into the 
uterus was not so clear as in the previous one, and the 
possibility of infection by the bacillus aerogenes capsulatus 
arose. Unfortunately a bacteriological examination was not 
made. In 1910 Dr. A. A. Palmer 1 reported the case of a widow, 
aged 24 years, who was using per vaginam an enema syringe— 
presumably to induce abortion—when she jumped up quickly 
and said she was in terrible pain, and that her stomach was 
swelling. Almost immediately she collapsed, clenched her 
teeth, frothed at the mouth, and died. The necropsy showed 
small haemorrhages beneath the visceral pleurae and larger 
ones beneath the diaphragmatic pleurae and peritoneum. The 
lungs were oedematous and engorged with dark blood. The 
right side of the heart was distended with dark fluid blood 
containing air but no froth. The uterus contained a male 
foetus 8£ inches long. The amnion was not ruptured, but 
was stripped off the lower pole of the uterus. The placenta 
was a good deal torn below. A packet of sulphate of zinc 
was found in the room, and the Government analyst found 
zinc in the organs and in the syringe. Mr. Palmer refers to 
a similar case 3 in which the drug used was permanganate of 
potassium. _ 

A meeting, under the presidency of the Lord Mayor, will 
be held at the Mansion House on Oct. 23rd, at 2.30 P.M., for 
the purpose of raising a fund for establishing a memorial to 
the late Lord Lister. The meeting will be addressed by the 
Prime Minister, Lord Avebury, the President of the Royal 
Society, the President of the Royal College of Surgeons, and 
the Hon. W. F. D. Smith. _ 

On Tuesday, Nov. 12th, at 8 p.m., at the Royal Sani¬ 
tary Institute, 90, Buckingham Palace-road, a discussion 
will be opened on the Report of the Departmental Com¬ 
mittee on Intercepting Traps and House Drains, by Mr. 
H. Percy Boulnois, M.Inst.C.E., chairman of the Council of 
the Institute. The report was reviewed in our columns in a 
leading article on Sept. 21st. 

The first ordinary meeting of the recently constituted 
Section of Psychiatry of the Royal Society of Medicine 
will take place at 1, Wimpole-street, W., on Tuesday, 
Oct. 22nd, at 8.30 p.m., when the president, Sir George H. 
Savage, will deliver his address. 

i Australasian Medical Gazette, April 20th, 1910. 

* Ibid., April 20th, 1909. 


London Hospital Medical College.—T he 

following scholarships have been awarded :—Price scholar¬ 
ship in science, £100, R. G. Simpson; Price University 
scholarship in anatomy and physiology, £52 10#., W. D. 
Newcomb, Trinity College, Cambridge, and A. C. Ainsley, 
Caius College, Cambridge (equal, scholarship divided); 
entrance science scholarship, £50, V. J. F. Lack; Epsom 
scholarship, £126, S. H. de G. Pritchard; Buxton scholarship 
in arts, £31 10#., H. L. Douglas and S. E. Harvey (equal, 
scholarship divided). 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL AND 
MEDICAL AFFAIRS. 


Treatment of Minor A ilmentt. 

The London County Council decided last year that a 
uniform charge of Is. should be made to parents in respect 
of the medical treatment of children suffering from ailments 
of the eye, ear, nose, and throat, and from ringworm, and in 
respect of dental treatment, but that a charge of Id. should 
be made in the case of children who had been ascertained 
by the children’s care (school) committees to be necessitous, 
and in approved cases where it had been ascertained by 
careful inquiry that the parents had been accustomed to 
subscribe to the Hospital Saturday Fund or had any other legiti¬ 
mate claim to free hospital treatment. The Education Com¬ 
mittee reported to the Council on Oct. 15th as to the charges 
to be made for the treatment of minor ailments, as to which the 
Council has just made arrangements. In cases where the 
nursing treatment for minor ailments was supplemental or 
incidental to medical treatment the committee thought that 
the present charge of 1*. or Id. would suffice. In other 
cases, however, it would be neoessary to make a charge for 
the services rendered ; and as a large proportion of the cases 
would be of quite a minor character, and the treatment 
required would be simple and would take up a comparatively 
small amount of time, a uniform charge of 3d. would be 
suitable, subject to a reduction of Id. in necessitous cases 
and in cases where the parents had been accustomed to 
subscribe to the Hospital Saturday Fund or had any other 
legitimate claim to free hospital treatment. 

The Council approved the suggested charge. 

London A mbulanee Service. 

During 41 question time” at the meeting of the Council on 1 
Oct. 15th Mr. H. L. Jephson asked the chairman of the General 
Purposes Committee whether a return could be prepared 
showing the number of street accidents in London during 
the last three years. On receiving a promise that the matter 
would be brought before the committee, Mr. Jephson further 
asked whether it was a fact that the question of the pro¬ 
vision of an ambulance service for London had been before 
the General Purposes Committee for five and a half years 
without any decision having been arrived at; that three and 
a half years had elapsed since a departmental committee 
reported, and that no action had been taken thereon. 

Mr. H. J. Greenwood, chairman of the committee, replied 
that the matter had been before the Council since 1901. In 
1906 the Council unsuccessfully promoted legislation on the 
subject. The departmental committee issued its report in 
March, 1909, and in the same year the Council was 
empowered by Parliament to establish an ambulance service 
for London if it thought fit. The General Purposes Com¬ 
mittee was making exhaustive inquiries, and when its 
negotiations were concluded it would report to the Council. 

Chairman t Annuel Address. 

In the course of his annual address as chairman of the 
Council Lord Cheylesmore referred at some length to the 
reorganisation of the school medical work under the 
direction of the medical officer of health for the county, to 
the appointment of Dr. W. H. Hamer as medical officer, to 
the retention of Sir Shirley Murphy’s services in a con¬ 
sultative capacity, and to the agreements that have been 
entered into with hospitals and committees of local practi¬ 
tioners for the medical treatment of school children. 
He mentioned the important drainage works now in 
progress in the metropolis, and added that the Council 
had. maintained its policy of securing, whenever possible, 
open spaces for the public. There were now 116 
parks and open spaces in the administrative county, 
their area amounting to 5100 acres. The provision of 
sanatoria for the treatment of tuberculosis was under con¬ 
sideration, and much information as to existing means of 
treatment had been collected. The number of lunatics 
during 1911-12 had showed a larger increase than in the 
previous year, and the accommodation of the London 
asylums having been found insufficient, plans for an eleventh 
asylnm had been prepared and were awaiting the sanction 
of the Home Secretary. Progress had been made with the 
'designing of a mental hospital, towards the cost of which 
Dr. Henry Maudsley had so generously <N>otributed £90,000. 


New legislation in regard to the mentally defective, if 
carried by Parliament, would throw additional responsibility 
upon the Council. 

Medical Treatment., 

In reply to a request by the London Covnty Council that 
it would define more explicitly the basis of the allocation of 
the Government grant, of £60,000 towards the medical 
inspection of school children, the Board of Education, in a 
letter communicated to the Education Committee of the 
Council on Oct. 16th, stated that nothing could be added at 
present to the reply given in the House of Commons by the- 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Board on May 6th, 1912, 
that the amount of money at the Board’s disposal was 
strictly limited, and that it would not be possible to state 
even approximately how the grant would be apportioned 
untH statements of expenditure actually incurred during the 
year ended July 31st, 1912, had been considered. 


VITAL STATISTICS. 


HEALTH 07 ENGLISH TOWNS. 

In the 95 largest English towns, with an aggregate popula¬ 
tion estimated at 17,639,881 persons at the middle of thia- 
year, 8499 births and 4629 deaths were registered during the 
week ending Oct. 12th. The annual rate of mortality in 
these townB, which had been 11-6, 11*9, and 12 3 in the 
three preceding weeks, further rose to 13* 7 per 1000 during 
the week under notice. During the 13 weeks of the quarter 
ended with September the mean annual rate of mortality 
in these towns averaged 11-4 per 1000, against 11*5 per 
1000 in London during the same period. The annual death- 
Tates in the several towns last week ranged from 4-0 in- 
Wakefield, 5*5 in Wimbledon, 5*8 rn Eastbourne, 6 2 in 
Lincoln, and 6*3 in Ilford, to 18-5 in Warrington, 18*6 in 
Rochdale, 18 1 in Liverpool and in Blackburn, 18 8 in 
Burnley, and 19 *7 in Gloucester. 

The 4629 deaths from all causes in the 95 towns were 476 
in excess of the number in the previous week, and included 
394 which were referred to the principal epidemic diseases, 
against 310 and 352 in the two preceding weeks. Of these 
394 deaths, 129 resulted from infantile diarrhoeal diseases, 
139 from measles, 56 from diphtheria, 33 from whooping- 
cough, 26 from scarlet fever, and 11 from enteric fever, 
but not one from small-pox. The mean annual death- 
rate from these epidemic diseases last week was equal 
to 1*2 per 1000, against 0 9 and 10 in the two 
preceding weeks. The deaths of infants under 2 years 
of age attributed to diarrhoea and enteritis, which had 
been 150, 134, and 153 in the three preceding weeks, 
fell to 129 last week; of this number, 32 were recorded 
in London and its 14 suburban districts, 18 in Liverpool, 9 in 
Birmingham, 8 in Manchester, 5 in Blackburn, 4 in Leeds, 
4 in Sheffield, and 3 each in Bristol, Stoke-on-Trent, and 
Wolverhampton. The deaths referred to measles, which had 
been 85, 67, and 90 in the three preceding weeks, rose to 
139 last week, and caused the highest annual death-rates of 
1*1 in West Ham and in Hull, 1*2 m Newoastle-on-Tyne, 1*7 
in Tynemouth and in Rhondda, 2 0 in Liverpool and in 
Barnsley, 2 3 in Birkenhead, and 2 9 in Dewsbury. The fatal 
cases of diphtheria, which had increased from 23 to 43 in the 
six preceding weeks, further rose to 56 last week, and included 
15 in London and its suburban districts, 6 in Leeds, 4 in 
Liverpool, and 3 in Birmingham. The deaths from whooping- 
cough, which had been 49, 44, and' 29 in the three preceding 
weeks, rose to 33 last week, and included 19 in London and 
its suburban districts, 3 in Liverpool, and 2 each in Stoke-on- 
Trent and in Burnley. The deaths attributed to scarlet 
fever, which had been 24, 17, and 17 in the three preceding 
weeks, rose again to 26 last week, and included 5 in London 
and its suburban districts, 4 in Birmingham, and 2 each in 
Manchester and in Sheffield. The fatal cases of enteric 
fever, which had been 11, 7, and 20 in the three preceding 
weeks, declined again to 11 during the week under notice ; St 
of these deaths were registered in London and 2 in Stoke-on- 
Trent. 

The number of scarlet fever patients under treatment 
in the Metropolitan Asylums and in the London Fever 
Hospital, which had steadily risen from 1512 to 1995 in 
the seven preceding weeks, further rose to 2095 on 
I Saturday last; 322 new cases of this disease wero 
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admitted to these institutions during the week, against 
311, 306, and 317 in the three preceding weeks. These 
hospitals also contained on Saturday last 933 cases of 
diphtheria, 448 of measles, 270 of whooping-cough, and 50 of 
enteric fever, but not one of small-pox. The 1343 deaths from 
all causes in London were 193 more than the number in 
the previous week, and were equal to an annual death-rate 
of 15 5 per 1000. The deaths referred to diseases of the 
respiratory system, which had been 140, 169, and 191 in the 
three preceding weeks, further rose to 282 last week, and 
were 72 moFe than the number registered in the corresponding 
week of last year. 

Of the 4629 deaths from all causes in the 95 towns last 
week, 171 resulted from different forms of violence, and 
392 were the subject of coroners’ inquests. The causes of 32, 
or 0*7 per cent., of the deaths registered were not certified 
either by a registered medical practitioner or by a coroner 
after inquest. All the causes of death were duly certified 
in Sheffield, Leeds, Bristol, West Ham, Bradford, Hull, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, and in 71 other smaller towns. The 
32 uncertified causes of death last week included 5 in 
Liverpool, 4 in Birmingham, 3 in Bootle, 3 in Gateshead, 
and 2 each in London, Norwich, Warrington, and Barrow- 
in-Furness. 


HBALCH OF SCOTCH TOWNS. 

In the 18 hugest Scotch towns, with an aggregate popula¬ 
tion estimated at 2,182,400 persons at the middle of this year, 
1138 births and 591 deaths were registered during the week 
ending Saturday, Oct, 12th. The annual rate of mortality in 
these towns, which had declined from 13-8 to 13 0 and 
12*2 in the preceding three weeks, rose again to 14*1 per 
1000 in the week under notice. During the 13 weeks of 
the quarter ended with September the mean annual rate 
of mortality in these Scotch towns averaged 13*2 per 1000, 
against 11*4 in Hie 95 large English towns. Among the 
several Scotch towns the annual death-rates last week 
ranged from 6 5 in Clydebank, 6*8 in Partick, 7*7 in 
Leith, and 8 0 in Paisley, to 17-1 in Ayr, 18 9 in Dundee, 
1$*9 in Greenock, and 21-4 in Falkirk. 

The 591 deaths from all causes were 82 above the 
number in the previous week, and included 59 which were 
referred to the principal epidemic diseases, against 35, 29, 
and 36 in the three preceding weeks. Of these 59 deaths, 
28 resulted from infantile diarrhoeal diseases, 11 from whoop¬ 
ing-cough, 10 from diphtheria, 5 from scarlet fever, 3 from 
enteric fever, and 2 from small-pox, but not one from 
measles. The 59 deaths from the prinoipal epidemic diseases 
were equal to an annual rate ef 1*4 per 1000, against 12 in 
the 95 large English towns. The deaths of infants under 
2 years of age attributed to diarrhoea and enteritis, which 
had been 13,12, and IS in the three preceding weeks, further 
rose to 281 last week, and included 10 in Glasgow, 6 in 
Dundee, 3 in Edinburgh, 3 in Coatbridge, and 2 in Govan. 
The fatal cases of whooping-cough, which had been 9, 3, and 
4 in the three preoeding weeks, further rose to 11 last week, 
and included 3 in Glasgow and 2 each in Edinburgh and in 
Aberdeen.- The deaths from diphtheria, which had been 5, 
7, and 10 in the three preceding weeks, were again 10 last 
week, and included 3 in Glasgow and 2 each in Dundee and 
in Greenock. The 5 deaths from scarlet fever were equal 
to the average in the three preceding weeks, and included 
2 in Dundee. The 2 fatal eases of small-pox were registered 
in Kirkcaldy. 

The deaths referred to diseases of the respiratory system 
in the 18 Scotch towns, which had been 74, 68, and 62 in 
the three preceding weeks, rose to 80 in the week under 
notice; 34 deaths were attributed to different forms of violence, 
against 16 and 30 in the two previous weeks. 


HEALTH OF IRISH TOWNS. 

In the 22 town districts of Ireland, having an aggregate 
population estimated at 1,154,150 persons at the middle of this 
year, 571 births and 389 deaths were registered during the week 
ending Oct. 12th. The annual rate of mortality in these 
towns, which had been 14-7, 14*5, and 15*5 per 1000 in the 
three preceding weeks, further rose to 17*6 per 1000 in the 
week under notice. During the 13 weeks of the quarter 
ended with September the mean annual death-rate in these 
towns averaged 14*5 per 1000 ; in the 95 large English 
towns the corresponding death-rate did not exceed 11*4, 


while in the 18 Scotch towns it was equal to 13*2 
per 1000. The annual death-rate in the several Irish towns 
last week was equal to 19*4 in Dublin (against 15*5 
in London), 18*0 in Belfast, 16*3 in Cork, 12*8 in London¬ 
derry, 29*8 in Limerick, and 20*9 in Waterford, while in 
the remaining 16 smaller towns the mean death-rate was 
11*1 per 1000. 

The 389 deaths from all causes in the 22 Irish towns 
were 47 more than the number in the previous week, and 
included 45 which were referred to the principal epidemic 
diseases, against 26 and 34 in the two previous weeks; of 
these 45 deaths, 20 resulted from measles, 13 from diarrhoeal 
diseases. 6 from diphtheria, 4 from scarlet fever, and 2 from 
enteric fever, but not one from whooping-cough or from 
small-pox. These 45 deaths from the principal epidemic 
diseases were equal to an annual death-rate of 2*0 per 
1000 ; in the 95 large English towns the death-rate 
from these diseases last week was 1*2 per 1000, while 
in the 18 Scotch towns it was equal to 1*4 per 1000. 
The deaths attributed to measles, which had been 3, 5 and 12 
in the three preceding weeks, further rose to 20 last week, 
and included 15 in Limerick and 4 in Belfast. The deaths 
from diarrhoea and enteritis, which had been 10, 11, and 
13 in the three preceding weeks, were again 13 last week, 
and included 11 of children under 2 years of age ; 6 deaths 
were registered in Dublin and 6 in Belfast. The deaths 
from diphtheria, which had been 1, 3, and 1 in the three 
preceding weeks, rose to- 6 last week, and included 3 in 
Dublin and 3 in Belfast. The 4 deaths from scarlet fever 
were equal to the average in the three preceding weeks. All 
4 of the deaths were registered in Belfast. Of the 2 deaths 
from enteric fever, 1 was registered in Dublin and the other 
in Belfast. 

The deaths referred to diseases of the respiratory organs 
in the 22 towns, which had been 51, 53, and 49 in the pre¬ 
ceding three weeks, rose-to 70 last week. Of the 389 deaths 
from all causes, 119, or 30*6 per cent., occurred in public 
institutions, and 14 resulted from different forms of 
violence. The causes of 12, or 3*1 per cent., of the 
total deaths registered were not certified either by a regis¬ 
tered medical practitioner or by a coroner after inquest; 
in the 95 large English towns the proportion of uncertified 
deaths last week did not exceed 0 * 7 per cent. 


VITAL STATISTICS OF LONDON DURING SEPTEMBER, 1912. 

In the accompanying table will be found summarised 
complete statistics relating to siokness and mortality in the 
City of London and in each of the metropolitan boroughs. 
With regard to the notified cases of infectious diseases it 
appears that the number of persons reported to be suffering 
from one or other of the ten diseases specified in the table 
was equal to an annual rate of 6* 3 per 1000 of the popula¬ 
tion, estimated at 4,519,754 persons in the middle of the- 
year ; in the three preceding months the rates were 4*8, 4*9, 
and 4* 7 per 1000 respectively. The lowest rates last month 
were recorded in Kensington, the City of Westminster, Hamp¬ 
stead, Stoke Newington, the City of London, and Lambeth - r 
and the highest rates in St. Pancras, Bethnal Green, 
Stepney, Bermondsey, and Woolwich. Scarlet fever was much 
more prevalent than it had been in any previous month of 
this year ; among the various metropolitan boroughs it waa 
proportionally most prevalent last month in Hammersmith, 
St. Pancras, Islington, Stepney, Bermondsey, and Woolwich. 
The number of scarlet fever patients under treatment in the 
Metropolitan Asylums Hospitals, which had been 1380, 
1482, and 1511 at the end of the three preceding months, 
had further risen to 1845 at the end of last month the 
weekly admissions averaged 277, against 184, 198, and 190- 
in the three preceding months. The prevalence of diph¬ 
theria showed an increase over that recorded in any of the 
five preceding months this disease was proportionally 
most prevalent last month in St. Pancras, Islington, Poplar, 
Deptford, Greenwich, Lewisham, and Woolwich. The 
Metropolitan Asylums Hospitals contained 941 diphtheria 
patients at the end of last month, against 877, 825, and 827 
at the end of the three preceding months; the weekly 
admissions averaged 141, against 112 and 98 in the 
two preceding months. Enteric fever, also,, was- con¬ 
siderably more prevalent than in other recent months 
the greatest proportional prevalence of this- disease was 
recorded in Fulliam, Holborn, Finsbury, Bermondsey, 
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Battersea, and Greenwich. There were 49 enteric fever 
patients under treatment in the Metropolitan Asylums Hos¬ 
pitals at the end of last month, against 32, 33, and 37 at 
the end of the three preceding months; the weekly admis¬ 
sions averaged 10, against 6 in each of the two preceding 
months. Erysipelas was proportionally most prevalent last 
month in Paddington, Finsbury, Bethnal Green, Stepney, 
Bermondsey, and Deptford. The 28 cases of puerperal fever 
notified during the month included 5 in Wandsworth, 4 in 
Poplar, 3 in Fulham, 2 in Hackney, 2 in Bethnal Green, 2 in 
Southwark, and 2 in Bermondsey. The 3 cases of cerebro¬ 
spinal meningitis belonged respectively to the City of 
Westminster, Stoke Newington, and Shoreditch ; and of the 
21 cases notified as poliomyelitis 5 belonged to Lambeth, 
3 to Camberwell, and 2 to the City of Westminster. 

The mortality statistics in the table relate to the deaths of 
persons actually belonging to the several boroughs, the 
deaths occurring in institutions having been distributed 
among the boroughs in which the deceased persons had pre¬ 
viously resided; the death-rates from all causes are further 
corrected for variations in the sex- and age-constitution of the 
populations of the several boroughs. During the four weeks 
ending Sept. 28th the deaths of 4114 London residents 
were registered, equal to an annual rate of 12*5 per 1000 ; 
in the three preceding months the rates were 11*6, 
11*8, and 12*1 per 1000 respectively. The death-rates last 
month ranged from 7*7 in Hampstead, 9*6 in Woolwich, 
9*9 in Wandsworth, 10*0 in the City of Westminster, 10*1 
in Lewisham, and 10*2 in Stoke Newington, to 14*8 in 
Bermondsey, 14*9 in Southwark, 15*9 in Chelsea, 17*0 in 
Shoreditch, 19*1 in the City of London, and 20*2 in 
Finsbury. The 4114 deaths from all causes included 365 
which were referred to the principal infectious diseases ; of 
these, 77 resulted from measles, 13 from scarlet fever, 37 
from diphtheria, 45 from whooping-cough, 8 from enteric 
fever, and 185 from diarrhoea and enteritis among children 
under two years of age. The lowest death-rates from these 
diseases in the aggregate were recorded in the City of 
Westminster, Hampstead, St. Pancras, Stoke Newington, 
Holbom, Lewisham, and Woolwich ; and the highest rates 
in Finsbury, Shoreditch, Stepney, Poplar, Southwark, and 
Bermondsey. The 77 deaths from measles were 29 in excess 
of the corrected average number in the corresponding 
period of the five preceding years ; this disease was pro¬ 
portionally most fatal last month in Chelsea, St. Mary- 
lebone, Finsbury, Shoreditch, and Poplar. The 13 fatal 
cases of scarlet fever were equal to one-half the corrected 
average number, and included 2 in Islington. The 37 deaths 
from diphtheria were 9 below the corrected average ; 
the greatest proportional mortality from this disease was 
recorded in Hammersmith, the City of Westminster, 
Bermondsey, Greenwich, and Woolwich. The 45 fatal cases 
of whooping-cough showed a decline of 16 from the corrected 
average number ; the highest death-rates from this disease 
were recorded in St. Marylebone, Finsbury, Bethnal Green, 
Bermondsey, and Battersea. The 8 deaths from enteric 
fever were 13 below the corrected average, and included 
1 each in Paddington, Kensington, Fulham, St. Marylebone, 
Islington, Shoreditch, Camberwell, and Lewisham. The 
mortality from diarrhoea and enteritis among children under 
two years of age was proportionally greatest in Shoreditch, 
Stepney, Poplar, and Southwark. In conclusion, it may be 
stated that the aggregate mortality in London during 
September from the principal infectious diseases, excluding 
diarrhoea, was 10 per cent, below the average. 


THE SERVICES. 


Royal Navy Medical Service. 

The following appointments have been notified Deputy 
Surgeon-General: G. Welch to the Admiralty as Deputy 
Director-General, Medical Department. Fleet-Surgeons: 
H. F. Iliewicz to the Inflexible on recommissioning, and to 
the Good Hope for voyage home on transfer of flag; G. T. 
Colling wood to the Inflexible and for general staff duties on 
transfer of flag. Staff-Surgeons: A. J. Laurie to the Victory 
for R.N. barracks, temporary; G. Nunn to the Shearwater 
on recommissioning; N. J. Roche to the Gibraltar for 
medical charge for voyage out, and to the Newoastle y on 
recommissioning; J. P. H. Greenhalgh to the Gibraltar for 


medical charge for voyage home; J. G. Wallis to the 
Thetis; and J. Macdonald to the Gibraltar for voyage 
home. Surgeons : E. Cameron to the Gibraltar for voyage 
out, and to the Espiegle on recommissioning ; W. G. Edwards 
to the Inflexible on recommissioning, and to the Good 
Hope for voyage home on transfer of flag; J. H. B. 
Martin and H. E. R. Stephens, both to the Inflexible on 
transfer of flag. 

The following have been appointed Acting Surgeons, with 
seniority to date Oct. 4th, and to the Victory , additional, 
for course of instruction at R.N. Medical School, R.N. 
College, Greenwich, and R.N. Hospital, Haslar : F. St. B. 
Wickham, J. T. D. S. Higgins, J. G. Boad, S. Punch, A. E. 
Malone, H. M. Whelan, R. F. P. Cory, H. St. C. Colson, 
P. L. Gibson, and G. A. Finegan. 

Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve. 

The undermentioned has been appointed Surgeon : Francis 
Herbert Watson (dated Oct. 11th, 1912). 

Army Medical Service. 

Colonel John R. Dodd, Half-Pay List, retires on retired 
pay (dated Oct. 12th, 1912). Surgeon-General George D. 
Bourke, C.B., is placed on retired pay (dated Oct. 15th, 
1912.) Colonel Harold G. Hathaway to be Surgeon-General, 
vice G. D. Bourke, C.B. (dated Oct. 15th, 1912). 

Royal Army Medical Corps. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Reginald J. Windle, from the Seconded 
List, is restored to the establishment, vice Lieutenant-Colonel 
E. H. L. Lynden-Bell, promoted (dated Oct. 1st, 1912). 
Lieutenant-Colon el Cecil W. Johnson is placed on retired 
pay (dated Oct 11th, 1912). Major Robert J. W. Mawhinny 
to be Lieutenant-Colonel, vice C. W. Johnson (dated 
Oct. 11th, 1912). Captain James B. Clarke to be Major 
(dated Oct. 14th, 1912). 

Colonel R. H. S. Sawyer has taken up duty as Officiating 
Deputy Director of Medical Services in the Irish Command, 
pending the arrival of Surgeon-General L. E. Anderson home 
from India. Lieutenant-Colonel G. Cree has been trans¬ 
ferred to the Eastern Command and has taken up the 
appointment of Assistant Director of Medical Services at 
Bordon in succession to Colonel C. R. Tyrrell, who has 
retired on retired pay. Lieutenant-Colonel H. J. Fletcher, 
commanding the military hospital at Sialkot, has been trans¬ 
ferred to the headquarters of the Abbottabad Brigade and 
appointed Senior Medical Officer. Lieutenant-Colonel R. J. 
Mawhinny has been placed under orders for a tour of 
service with the Northern Army in India. 

Major F. W. Cotton has been placed under orders for a 
tour of service with the Southern Army in India. 
Major G. A. T. Bray has been transferred from Maidstone 
to Canterbury and has been appointed to hold charge 
of the Military Hospital in relief of Lieutenant-Colonel 
M. O’Halloran, appointed to the Military Hospital at 
Edinburgh. Major R. A. Cunningham has taken up duty at 
the headquarters of the Seventh (Meerut) Division as Deputy 
Assistant Director of Medical Services (Sanitary Branch), in 
succession to Major P. S. Lelean, whose tenure of the 
appointment has expired. Major F. A. Symons has taken 
up duty in medical charge of the Royal Garrison Artillery 
Companies at Cosham. Major C. R. Evans has arrived home 
on leave of absence from Malta. Major W. J. Taylor has 
been appointed to the Eastern Command for temporary duty 
pending embarkation for service abroad. Major R. C. Lewis 
has been permitted to exchange for service at Gibraltar with 
Captain A. W. Gibson, who will now proceed to India. 
Major C. H. Fumivall has been transferred from the Ninth 
(Secunderabad) Division to the Fourth (Quetta) Division 
of the Northern Army in India. Major F. Harvey has 
taken up duty at Leeds on transfer from Okehampton. Major 
J. W. Langstaff has been appointed to the Recruiting 
Medical Staff in the London recruiting area. Major H. H. 
Norman, in charge of the military hospital at Shwebo, has 
arrived home on leave of absence from Burma. 

Captain W. F. H. Vaughan has been selected for appoint¬ 
ment as Specialist in Operative Surgery to the Cork District, 
in succession to Captain R. M. Ranking, whose tenure of the 
appointment has expired. Captain H. O. M. Beadnell has 
been transferred from Chester to Trawsfynydd. Captain G. 
Ormrod has joined the Military Hospital at Londonderry for 
duty on transfer from Holywood. Captain G. G. Tabuteau 
has been appointed to the medical charge of Ticknock. 
Captain A. G. Wells has taken up duty at the Station 
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flfo^fc*), Kasauli Cantonment. Captain R. W. D. Leslie, on 
icretiirn home tour expired from Malta, has been appointed to 
-the Military Hospital at Gosport. Captain G. W. W. Ware 
Ihas Ween posted from Dorchester to the Military Hospital at 
<C*sWana. Captain W. J. Dunn has been transferred from 
•the Bombay Brigade to the Fifth (Mhow) Division. 
Oajrtain J. W. L. Scott has been appointed for duty 
-on board the transport s.s. Heira , which left Bombay for 
rSwrthampton with time-expired troops on October 10th. 
•Captain T. J. Mitchell has been transferred from the 
Military Hospital at Lahore to Dalhousie Cantonment. 
•Captain A. D. Fraser has taken up duty at Magilligan on 
transfer from the Military Hospital at Londonderry. 
Oaptain W. J. Tobin has been "transferred from Secunderabad 
•to the Station Hospital at Bellary, Madras Presidency. 
Oapt&in T. S. Blackwell has been appointed to the Military 
Ho^ital at Athlone. The following officers servings in 
Ireland have been selected to attend the promotion course at 
•the Royal Army Medical College commencing on Oct. 31st 
•neatCaptains T. S. Blackwell, T. C. C. Leslie, D. 

1 Fraser, L. A. A. Andrews, V. T. Carruthers, and W. Benaon. 
^Captain R. S. Smyth has been appointed to the Military 
Hospital at Dalhousie on transfer from Ambala Cantonment. 
•Captain H. Stewart has taken up duty at the Station 
Hospital, Solon, Simla Hill District. Captain E. M. 
Middleton, on transfer from Rawal Pindi Cantonment, has 
tfeeen posted for duty at Kyra Gali, Murree Hill District. 
•Captain O. R. McEwan ha^ taken up duty at the Station 
Hospital, Multan. Captain J. H. Spencer has been 
^rankerred from Ambala Cantonment to the Military 
aio^pdUi at Upper Topa. 

Indian Medical Service. 

IAentenant-Colonel W. Vost has been transferred from 
tLackaow to Fyzabad and appointed Civil Surgeon in succes- 
rsioa to Lieutenant-Colonel G. H. Baker, who has been 
'gjraated two years’ leave of abseuce home from India. 
Lieutenant-Colonel J. F. Maclaran has been selected for 
^appointment as an Ordinary Fellow of the Allahabad 
University. Lieutenant-Colonel W. Ronaldson Clark has 
^arrived home on leave of absence from India. H.E. the 
•Governor of Bombay in Council has been pleased to appoint 
jjLieatenant-Coloncl B. B. Grayfoot to be Civil Surgeon at 
Karachi, in succession to Major H. Bennett on deputation. 
Xiewtenant-CoLonel C. H. L. Meyer h as been granted three 
•Mouths’ leave of absence. 

Majer W. D. Hayward has been selected for appointment 
;as Medical Storekeeper to Government in the Madras 
Presidency during the absence on leave of Major W. G. 
^Richards. Major S. A. Harriss, officiating Sanitary Com- 
okswner in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, has 
l&eea confirmed in that appointment. Major G. Y. C. 
Hooter has been granted four months’ extension of his 
Heave of absence. Major G. T. Birdwood, civil surgeon at 
a^oekoow, has been appointed to hold Medical Charge of the 
3Iae Bareli District during the absence of Captain J. C. 
•Ca merou on deputation duty at the Central Research 
Institute, Kasauli Cantonment. H.E. the Commander-in- 
Oki&f in India has been pleased to appoint Major A. N. 
Cleaning to be Specialist in Ophthalmology to the Ninth 
«£Seeuuderabad) Division. 

Captain J. Morison has been appointed to the Bacterio* 
(logical Department by the Government of India. Captain 
_F. F. Strother Smith and Captain W. D. Key worth have 
.'arrived home on leave of absence from India. Captain 
W. D. Wright lias been appointed to hold charge of 
<ihe Plague Prevention duties at Azamgarh District in 
.addition to Ghazipur District duriug the absence on 
dea&te of Captain T. D. Murison. The services of Captain 
'C- L. Dunn have been placed at the disposal of the 
Ximitenant-Governor of the United Provinces of Agra 
awl Oudh by the Government of India for appoiut- 
<mect as deputy Sanitary Commissioner, vice Major J. C. 
Robeertson. Captan J. Lee, civil surgeon at Dinajpur, has 
been granted six months’ leave of absence on medical 
• certificate. Captain E. J. C. McDonald has been appointed 
'.Supernumerary Medical Officer in Assam and posted to 
DiW:ugarh. The appointment of Captain J. F. James to 
officiate as Civil Surgeon at Goal para has been cancelled. 
i Captain D. C. V. Fitzgerald has been granted four months’ 
extension of his leave of absence. The services of Captain 
'AY. J. Collinson have been placed temporarily at the disposal 


of tho Lieutenant-Governer of the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh for employment on plague duty. Captain R. C. 
Taylor, officiating second class agency surgeon, has been 
appointed Civil Surgeon at Kurrani. Captain A. S. Leslie, 
superintendent of the Insein Central Jail, has been trans¬ 
ferred to hold charge of the Rangoon Central Jail, in suc¬ 
cession to Captain H. H. G. Knapp, granted leave of absence. 
Captain H. H. Broome, professor of anatomy at the Govern¬ 
ment Medical College, Lahore, has been granted furlough for 
six months, with study leave for six months in continuation. 
On transfer to the Central Provinces, Captain A. E. Gris8- 
wood has relinquished his appointment as Plague Medical 
Officer at Delhi. Captain H. W. Pierpoint has been appointed 
Civil Surgeon in the Khyber Agency and Medical Officer to 
the Khyber Rifle Regiment. The services of Captain A. M. 
Jukes have been placed temporarily at the disposal of the 
Government of Bengal for employment in the Sanitary 
Department. 

Lieutenant T. L. Bomford has been appointed to officiate 
as Surgeon Naturalist to the Marine Survey of India, vice 
Captain R. B. S. Sewell. 

Territorial Force. 

Royal Army Medioal Corps. 

Notts and Derby Mounted Brigade Field Ambulance, Royal 
Array Medical Corps : Lieutenant Alexander M. Webber 
resigns his commission (dated Oct. 12th, 1912). 

3rd West Riding Field Ambulance, Royal Army Medical 
Corps : Major Frederick A. Hadley is seconded under the 
conditions of paragraph 114 of the Territorial Force Regula¬ 
tions (dated Sept. 6th, 1912). 

Attached to Units other than Medical Units. —Major JohnO. 
Wilson resigns his commission, and is granted permission to 
retain his rank and to wear the prescribed uniform (dated 
Oct. 12th, 1912). 

For attachment to Units other than Medical Units .— 
Hastings Footman Everett to be Lieutenant (dated Sept. 17th, 
1912). 

The Military Surgeon. 

The Military Surgeon (Washington, D.C., U.S.A.) for 
September opens with a thoughtful article by Surgeon F. M. 
Bogan, U.S. Navy, on the Prophylaxis of Venereal Disease. 
He discusses the causes which lead men to risk infection 
when on leave, and arranges them in order thus: lack 
of amusement, intemperance, discrimination against the 
uniform, ignorance, and lack of restriction of the diseased. 
The better class restaurants, even in the land of liberty, the 
United States, will not admit men in uniform, hence the 
men are driven to other places of resort, with worse 
company. He proposes to teach the men the risks which 
they run when they expose themselves to infection, and to 
make the man infected a pariah in order to protect and warn 
the others. He proposes to teach 4 4 the child ” sexual 
hygiene. California and Vermont have made venereal diseases 
compulsorily notifiable without names, he says, but does not 
say how notification is enforced. Surgeon Bogan gives further 
statistics showing the practical success of prophylaxis in 
the United States Navy : in his ship there were 35 oases 
in three months before prophylaxis ; but when that was 
established in the next three months, consecutive to the 
others, there were but two cases, and neither had attempted 
to protect himself. On the Asiatic station of the United States 
Navy prophylaxis when first introduced, permissively, reduced 
the admission of fresh cases by 20 per cent. He states that 
prophylaxis is compulsory in the German, French, and 
Japanese navies. Captain L. L. Smith, of the Medical 
Corps, U.S. Army, discusses the differential diagnosis of 
dementia priccox and chronic alcoholism ; the memory defect 
of the alcoholic is the most marked ’ early discriminating 
evidence, but at first both diseases are very similar. Passed 
Assistant Surgeon R. E. Riggs, U.S. Navy, has a most 
suggestive paper (a pity it was not presented with fuller 
detail), in which be mentions a persisting typhoid prevalence 
in a ship of war, spread, he alleges, by cockroaches, and 
terminating at last when they were attacked and extir¬ 
pated. From the bodies of the earliest cockroaches 
caught there were cultured a typhoid-like organism and 
the streptococcus erysipelatis (they had an erysipelas 
case on board at the time). Here is a new way, perhaps, 
to explain the cases of typhoid fever which kept on 
occurring in H.M.S. Scylla in the West Indies four years 
ago. He also thinks that typhoid fever may be spread by bed 
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bugs. Captain E. D. Kilbonme, Medical Corps, U.S. Army, 
reports on a measles epidemic which has lasted 18 months at 
a recruit depdt and is still proceeding. He discusses 600 
cases, of which 30 died, chiefly in February and March (24), 
and 25 of these died from broncho-pneumonia. The disease is 
infectious before the rash, before Koplik’s spots appear, and 
they diagnosed it in contacts by the coryza, cough, or 
conjunctivitis. Cases were discharged as soon as con¬ 
valescent, and they carried no infection with them. Barracks 
were not disinfected—that does no good ; measles does not 
spread by fomites. The well-known Public Health and 
Marine Hospital Service is to be called in future “The 
Public Health Service.” It is to be officered by a Surgeon- 
General (£1200), Assistant Surgeon-General (£1000), ten 
Senior Surgeons (£700), Surgeons at £600, Passed Assistant 
Surgeons (£460), and Assistant Surgeons at £400. Most 
can get an increase of 10 per cent, of the above 
salary for each five years’ service. We congratulate the 
Public Health Service on its new name and increased 
salaries and wish it greater success than ever. It may be 
worth while to state some of its duties. It watches immigra¬ 
tion, providing inspectors of immigrants both at home and 
abroad—for example, in Liverpool; it takes charge of 
quarantine, providing health officers and hospitals at the 
ports ; it studies epidemics on the spot and in the labora¬ 
tory; and its officers are sent wherever they are wanted. 
When plague appears at Porto Rico an officer is sent there ; 
another to New* Orleans, where a plague-infected rat was 
found on July 27th (but none since) ; others are supervising 
the destruction of ground squirrels in California ; while 
others, again, are watching lest epidemics break out in the 
flooded Mississippi valley. Regretfully we again note that 
Passed Assistant Surgeon T. B. McClintic, of this service, 
died on August 13th from Rocky Mountain (spotted) fever, 
contracted while investigating the disease—another medical 
martyr to science. The first set of regulations for the 
American National Red Cross Society when working with 
the navy are here published at length. 

Yellow' Fever and the Indian Ports. 

It is notified in the Calcutta, Gazette that Major A. C. 
MacGilchrist, I.M.S., is placed until further orders on 
special duty to investigate the prevalence of stegomyia in 
the Port of Calcutta. 

Chinese Troops in India. 

Captain R. A. Needham, I.M.S., health officer, Simla, has 
been placed on deputation under the military authorities in 
connexion writh the passage of the returning Chinese troops 
from the frontier to Calcutta, and will leave Simla at once 
for Sikkim. 

Journal op the Royal Army Medical Corps. 

The October issue of this journal opens with a Preliminary 
Note on Immunisation against B. Paratyphosus A, by Major 
S. L. Cummins and Major C. C. Camming, who are at 
present conducting experiments with a bi-valent emulsion of 
B. typhosus and B. paratyphosus A. The present paper, 
however, does not anticipate the final conclusions of this 
research, but the matter is only brought forward because it 
appears to throw an interesting sidelight on some of the 
clinical findings in paratyphoid A fever, and because 
it may also be taken to show that the question of 
prophylaxis against this disease is more complex than might 
at first sight appear to be the case. It may also emphasise 
the necessity of a thorough experimental basis before an 
anti-paratyphoid A vaccine is finally recommended for the 
use of troops. The Treatment of Gonorrhoea and Some of 
its Complications is the subject of a joint contribution by 
Major L. W. Harrison and Lieutenant C. H. H. Harrold, 
in which they show T that while there is no royal road 
to success in the treatment of this disease, much may 
be done to shorten the stay in hospital and prevent 
complications and relapses by attention to detail. An 
interesting article on Water-bottles and Mess-tins, by 
Captain N. Dunbar Walker, describes the evolution of 
these articles in this and other countries, and concludes 
with a summary of the use of aluminium. In “ Sunstroke— 
a Heresy, ” Major W. H. Ogilvie, I.M.S., compares sunstroke 
to heatstroke, and pleads for criticism of his ideas; and 
Colonel S. C. B. Robinson and Major R. J. Blackham write on 
Sand Flies and Sand Fly Fever on the North-West Frontier 
of India. Other interesting notes deal with the adaptation 


of motor taxicab “chassis” for the carriage of woundfedH za 
method of regulating the temperature of intravenous inject- 
tions, a camp latrine, and a device for suspending the straps-* 
of the valise equipment, 1882 pattern. 

Permission has been granted to Major H. S. Andterse©^ 
R. A.M.C., by His Majesty the King to wear the medals com¬ 
memorative of the earthquake in Sicily in December, 1908,. 
which have been conferred on him by the King of Italy and.) 
the Italian Red Cross Society in recognition of the services-; 
rendered by him on that occasion. 


tfirmspoitkiu*. 

•• Audi alteram partem.” 

THE AWARD OF THE NOBEL PRIZE TO 
DR. ALEXIS CARREL. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

SIR,—Perhaps one of the most gratifying things that cwnJcD 
have happened to the medical profession is the recognitions 
of Aiexis Carrel’s magnificent work by the bestowal on bhn > 
of the Nobel Prize. To me Carrel’s career is typical of the ~ 
intense desire to progress which pervades America-, French¬ 
man though he may be by birth. The American imo offT 
science devotes himself heart and soul to his work, feeling' 
that in that country merit is the only road to success-, and/ 
that if he does succeed he commands the love, esteem; anri> 
admiration of his fellows in a manner that may not exist in. 
the more complicated conditions of the old world. 

To those w’ho know Carrel’s charming personality, his* 
wonderful manipulative dexterity, his extraordinary origi¬ 
nality, his calm determination, and last, but not least, his - 
extreme modesty, this honour did not come as a surprise, but"' 
has afforded them the highest satisfaction. As a great matt* 
should, but as, alas, all great men do not, Carrel has ignored} 
the many scurrilous attacks wdrich have been made upon hhn> 
personally and on his methods by the ignorant and timid. 
But if Carrel has detracting critics he has also- enjoyed the- 
most enlightened sympathy which American seienco- eatt* 
afford. In recognising Carrel’s genius one must not forget,. 
among others, Simon Flexner, the Director of Laboratories of ‘ 
the Rockefeller Institute foT Medical Research, who by Ms- 
great learning and most keen intelligence has eowatecTv 
largoly in affording to Carrel an opportunity to arrive at the 
summit of his ambitions. The more one sees of America- 
the more is one struck by the determination of the- 
members of its medical profession to occupy the vat* ©ft 
pi ogress by rendering themselves familiar with any advance 
in science and by combining among themselves to- ensure a » 
very high and progressive standard of knowledge. 

America has every reason to be proud of its capacity to- 
present to the moving spirits of the world a: soil in which* 
they can grow with uninterrupted—nay, stimulated—vigour,, 
and where merit and genius receive a recognition imequallecl, 

I believe, elsewhere. Carrel is a typical product ei these r 
conditions. I am, SiT, yours faithfully, 

Cfevendlsh-sqtiftre, W. t Oct. 13th, 1912. W. ARBCTHNOT LANE. 


UNIFORMITY IN MEDICAL REPRINTS.. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir, —I have read with much pleasure Dr. W. Blair BMPs** 
exoellent suggestion with regard to medical reprints, and! 
have often expressed a wish that something could be ribue to ■ 
obtain uniformity in these, as every reading medical mmn* 
must appreciate what a boon it would be if this- idea, oould be * 
realised. 

I may add that the size adopted' for the “ Proceedings ” ’ 
of the Royal Society of Medicine was the result of prolonged! 
and very careful consideration and" comparison, and I think, 
there is no doubt that it has given general satisfaction,, 
providing as it does a large enough page for ildustratiaos,. 
writhout being too large for “ handiness.” 

Dr. Blair Bell’s suggsstion for an extra ^ in. is- quite- 
unnecessary, for all that need be done is to order the • 
reprints with uncut edges , and this would leave quit* enough; 
margin for cutting down by the binder. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Wlmpole-street, W., Oct. 11th, 1912. J. Y. W-. M A< 'AUSTMIfc 
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THE CHEMICAL EXAMINATION OF 
GASTRIC CONTENTS. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir,—I n The Lancet for Oct. 5th there is an article by 
Dr. A. S. Woodwark and Mr. R. L. Mackenzie Wallis on the 
Relation of the Gastric Secretion to Rheumatoid Arthritis. 
I should like to make a few remarks on the methods used for 
the examination of the gastric contents, and shall base 
them, firstly, on the results given of a “normal” case In 
Table ll., which is used as a standard for comparison. 

1. The “free hydrochloric acid” is recorded as 0*02 per 
cent. This is estimated by Volhard’s method, which depends 
on the theory that when gastric contents are evaporated to 
dryness all the free HC1 is volatilised. Willcox has shown 
that about one-third or less is driven off, and anyone can 
confirm his observation by the use of Witte’s peptone and a 
solution of HC1. A definite proof may be given of its 
inaccuracy. The most reliable methods for the estimation 
of free HC1 are those which measure the acceleration of the 
inversion of cane-sugar and the catalysis of methyl acetate. 
By such methods the amount of free HCI in a normal case is 
found to be in the neighbourhood of 0*10 per cent., and in 
abnormal cases Dr. P. N. Panton and 1 1 have found as much 
as 0* 30 per cent. By Volhard’s method it is extremely rare to 
find more than 0*07 per cent, in any condition, and normal 
cases appear to give about 0*02 per cent. The method is 
thus extremely inaccurate, and is in no way a measure of 
the amount of ftee HC1 present. 

2. The “protein hydrochloric acid” is recorded as 
0*23 per cent. This is also estimated by Volhard’s method, 
and includes all the free HCi not volatilised in the first 
stage. Thus it includes some two-thirds of the free HCI. 
It is thus no measure of the amount of HCI combined with 
protein. 

3. The “active hydrochloric acid ” is recorded as 0*25 per 
cent. This is the sum of the free and protein-combined 
HCI. Willcox has paid special attention to this estimation, 
and it has the advantage of eliminating the error due to the 
incomplete volatilisation of free HCI. Let us consider the 
substances which may be included in the “total acidity ” in 
any case. They are free HCI, protein HCI, organic acids, 
acid phosphates, and free phosphoric acid. Now it has been 
shown in the article already referred to that phosphates are 
only present in traces in cases where the acidity is normal or 
above normal. In these cases organic acids also are present 
only in very small amount as a rule. Hence in such cases 
the total acidity and the “ active hydrochloric acid ” may be 
expected to be identical within the limits of experimental 
error. Reference to Dr. Willcox’s tables shows this to be so 
generally. Hence the estimation of “ active HCI ” in such a 
case appears to be superfluous. In cases where free HCI is 
absent, it can be proved that an error exists in this method 
of estimation of “active HCI.” This is best shown by 
instances in which definite dimethyl acidity is present 
together with a negative Giinzburg reaction, the latter 
proving that there is no free HCI. 

As there is no test meal in Dr. Woodwark’s article to 
illustrate this point, I will quote two from the paper referred 
to above:— 


1. Total acidity = 0*215. 

Dimethyl acidity = 0*091. 
Gtinzburg's reaction negative. 
Active HCI s 0*171. 


2. Total acidity = 0*255. 

Dimethyl acidity =. 0*105. 
Giinzbarg's reaction negative. 
Active HCi = 0*222. 


As in these cases there is no free HCI, the “active HCI” 
should consist entirely of protein-hydrochloric acid. Since 
dimethyl only measures free acids the amount of protein- 
combined acidity in the first case cannot exceed 0*215 less 
0*091—i.e., 0*124—and in the second case 0*255 less 0*105 
—i.e., 0*150. The protein-acidity must in reality be less 
than this, since dimethyl is not a complete measure of acidity 
due to organic acids. Yet Willcox's method gives an “ active 
HCI” amounting in the first case to 0* 171 and in the second 
to 0*222. These instances are exceptional ones in which the 
acidity is high, although free HCI is absent, but they are 
sufficient to prove that the estimation of “active HCI” is 
unreliable. Similar evidence may be obtained from less 
exceptional gastric contents. 

What is the cause of this discrepancy ? We have showed 


that gastric contents with a negative Giinzburg reaction con¬ 
tain much greater amounts of phosphates than those with 
normal or increased acidity. 2 If a solution containing acid 
phosphates and sodium chloride be heated a loss of chlorides 
occurs. This is due to the continuous formation and volati¬ 
lisation of minute quantities of hydrochloric acid in accord¬ 
ance with Thomsen’s Law of Mass Action. This loss will be 
included with the “ active HCI” by Willcox’s and Volhard’s 
methods. In some cases the acidity ascribed to “ active 
HCI” may considerably exceed the total acidity. The 
presence of phosphates complicates all methods which 
depend on heating the gastric contents. The error will 
particularly occur in cases where free HCi is absent, as in 
these the phosphates are present in larger amounts. 

The investigations are insufficient to show exactly how 
great is the influence of phosphates, but their presence and 
action appear to have been generally overlooked in the 
past. The estimation of “active HCI” is thus inaccurate 
when the acidity is low and is superfluous when the acidity 
is normal or increased. The estimation of “protein HCI” 
by Volhard’s method is inaccurate in all cases. 

4. The ratio of “active hydrochloric acid” to metallic 
hydrochloric acid is given as 357:100 in the normal case. 
Any inaccuracy in the estimation of “active HCI” will 
have a double effect on this ratio, as it will increase the 
“active HCI” at the expense of the metallic HCI. The 
ratio thus appears to be accurate when the acidity is at or 
above normal and inaccurate when the acidity is low or 
free HCI is absent. 

All these estimations are therefore unreliable, since in 
some cases they are accurate and in others inaccurate. 

5. Topfer’s reagent, dimethylamidoazobenzol, is not a test 
for free HCI but for free acids. The fact that it is positive 
is no proof of the presence of free HCI. The dimethyl 
acidity is due to free HCI, free organic acids, and any 
free phosphoric acid present. The organic acids are only 
partially estimated. Hence dimethyl acidity is a fairly 
accurate measure of the free HCI when the acidity is 
normal or high, since HCI is then the only acid present 
in any quantity. When the acidities are low and the other 
acids are present, the dimethyl acidity is the sum of the 
partial estimation of each. The determination of dimethyl 
acidity can be carried out in the same sample as the total 
acidity, and occupies less than a minute, and it is, at least, 
as valuable and accurate as the more complex and lengthy 
estimations. 

The estimation of the total acidity with phenol-phthalein 
is constantly accurate. Giinzburg’s test is positive with 
free mineral acids, and may be relied upon to show the 
absence of free HCI. It is possible that when the test is 
feebly positive phosphoric acid is causing a complication. 

It is on these two tests that reliance must mainly be 
placed in carrying out the chemical analysis of the result of 
Ewald’s test meal. The dimethyl acidity may be added, as 
its estimation is so extremely simple. The more complex 
analyses can only be carried out in a laboratory and occupy 
considerable time, but the three investigations just referred 
to can be performed in any ordinary room in a quarter of an 
hour, and give all the information which can be gathered 
from the chemical analysis of an Ewald’s test meal, apart 
from such questions as ferments. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Devonshire-place, W., Oct. 10th, 1912. H. LETHEBY Tidy. 


PRURITUS ANI. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir,— With regard to this subject and the letters of Dr. 
D. H. Murray and Dr. W. F. Grant, whilst admitting, of 
course, that there may be cases of this troublesome and 
annoying ailment which defy all ordinary remedies both 
internal and external, it may be well to bear in mind that 
cleanliness, as practised universally by the natives of India, 
is a very powerful enemy to any germs or bacteria that may 
be concerned in the affection, and that consequently—at least, 
according to my experience of many years in both Northern 
and Southern India—it is very rare to meet with the con¬ 
dition save as a complication of diabetes. Last year I had 
an elderly patient under my care who was much annoyed 
by pruritus ani. He had no sugar in his unne and was 


1 Analysis of Gastric Contents, Quarterly Journal of Medicine, 1911. 


* Achylia gastrica is an exception to this* 
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otherwise in good health. In addition to the pruritus, he 
complained of a feeling of stickiness and discomfort after 
stool in the morning, which continued for the rest of the 
day, and at night when he went to bed his shirt and drawers 
were always soiled. Washing of the part with warm water 
containing some boric acid in solution after deftecation got 
rid of the pruritus, and it has not recurred under this now 
habitual and simple practice. 

1 am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

J. D. Reckitt, M.D. Brux., 
West Kensington, W., Oct 9th, 1912. M.R.C.S. Eng. 


THE LIFE-CYCLE OF THE ORGANISM OF 
SYPHILIS. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir,— The paper by Mr. McDonagh in The Lancet this 
week with the above title contains some very suggestive 
conjectures as to the life history of the recently observed 
protozoal parasite which inhabits syphilitics. But as I have 
had the privilege of seeing some of his specimens, and as I 
have also followed minutely the researches (noted briefly in 
the British Medical Journal of Sept. 28th, 1912) on the same 
subject by my brother, Mr. E. H. Ross, and Dr. J. W. 
Cropper, of these laboratories, I should like to point out that 
I think Mr. McDonagh has rather jumped to conclusions 
regarding several stages of the parasite in question. I do 
not think that he will assert that the deductions which he 
has made are quite justified by the facts supplied by his 
specimens or by anything that can be shown by Manson’s 
method, but he is certainly right about some of his theories, 
which are based, as he acknowledges, on the work of 
Mr. E. H. Ross, who has worked out the life history of the 
homologous parasite of the guinea-pig, and who was the 
first to see and to show the development of the living intra¬ 
cellular human parasite into a spirochaete. Yet on other 
points Mr. McDonagh seems to have gone beyond the realm 
of obvious inference. The facts are as follows. 

Two years atjo, when examining the blood of a guinea-pig 
with the new jelly method of in vitro staining, the presence 
of a large protozoal parasite inside the lymphocytes was 
immediately demonstrated. These objects had been seen 
before with the older method, and w'ere vaguely called 
“KurlofTs bodies,’' but until the jelly method was employed 
their exact nature was not appreciated. Mr. E. H. Ross 
worked out its life history with the jelly method, and dis¬ 
covered the important fact that this protozoon went through 
many stages and ultimately developed into free-swimming 
spirochaetes. His researches were published in the Proceed¬ 
ings of the Royal Society, B, Yol. 85, the name lymphocyto- 
zoon cobayae w r as given to the parasite, the white tumours winch 
in some respects resemble gummata seen in the livers and 
spleens of the infected guinea-pigs were described, and the 
probability of the spirochaetes being microgametes was sug¬ 
gested. At a later date Dr. J. W. Cropper discovered a similar 
parasite which also develops into a spirochaete in the cells of 
the vesiculae seminales of earthworms ; and his paper on 
the subject is in print in the Proceedings of the Royal 
Society. The next obvious step was to find out whether the 
so-called spirochaeta pallida did not develop from a lympho- 
cytozoon in the same way, and Mr. Ross discovered this 
intra-corpuscular parasite in the first and all 'subsequent 
cases of human syphilis which he has examined. By means 
of the jelly method, by which the parasite can be “spotted” 
instantly, and by which the cells can be stained alive and 
watched for some time, the development of the human 
parasite into a spirochaete was also demonstrated. In the 
course of this investigation Mr. Ross used to obtain material 
from the Lock Hospital, where he met Mr. McDonagh and 
told him about the development. Mr. McDonagh visited 
these laboratories and saw the complete cycle of the parasite 
of the guinea-pig and the earthworm. Those of Mr. 
McDonagh’s specimens which I have seen undoubtedly show 
44 splodges ” or opaque objects in the cells which appear to 
be similar to those described by Siegel, Klebs, Losdorfer, 
Dohle, and Stassano several years ago. 

His subsequent deductions, however, do not appear to 
tally quite with the phases of development originally seen 
in the guinea-pig or in man. For instance, there is no proof 
that the cycle commences with an infective granule or 
sporozoite. The parasite is frequently seen in the small 


lymphocytes and not only in the large ones. Watching the 
living preparations, there is no evidence that the protoplasm 
round the parasite is degenerate ; in fact, the host-cells are 
quite active. There is no coil in the human parasite. The 
suggestion that the spirochaeta pallida is a microgamete is- 
not proven for human syphilis, and the spirocluete in the 
guinea-pig parasite was seen to conjugate for the first time 
by Dr. Cropper on Oct. 13th. The use of such terms as sporo¬ 
zoite or zygote at present in any connexion with this parasite 
is hypothetical. The name which he suggests, leucocytozoon. 
syphilis is surely erroneous, because the parasites infect the 
lymphocytes of the lymphatics, peritoneum, and peripheral 
blood. In any case, we all think that it will be better to 
defer giving the human parasite a name until we have com¬ 
plete knowledge of its life history and absolute proof that it 
is the cause of syphilis. 

I may add that Mr. E. H. Ross is publishing shortly a full 
account of the human parasite as actually seen with the 
jelly method, and its history. Dr. J. W. Cropper will also* 
publish the observation of the conjugation between the 
spirochaete and the macrogamete of the guinea-pig parasite. 
The “females” are mostly to be found in the cells of the 
peritoneum. I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

The John Howard McFadden Researches, H. C. ROSS. 

London, S.W., Oct. 15th, 1912. 


THE HUNTERIAN SOCIETY’S MEDAL. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir, —May we remind competitors for the Annual Silver 
Medal that the latest date for sending in essays for the 
present competition is Dec. 31st ? The medal is given for 
the best essay by a general practitioner, embodying the- 
results of his own observations. The competition is open to* 
all registered general practitioners resident within Great 
Britain, Ireland, and the Channel Islands, whether Fellows* 
of the Society or not. Full particulars may be obtained 
from us. We are, Sir, yours faithfully, 

A. C. Jordan, M.D., 

11, Bentinck-street, W. 

O. K. Williamson, M.D., 

Oct. 10th, 1912. 55, Upper Berkeley-street, W. 


THE MEDICAL PROFESSION AND THE 
NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir,—I think there are some fallacies underlying Dr. 
Major Greenwood’s arguments re “M.D.’s” plea for payment 
by capitation. A whole-time Poor-law medical officer may, 
for instance, be paid a salary computed on the basis of the- 
amount of work previously done in his district. Pauperism 
in that district may be reduced almost to the vanishing point 
at one period, through prosperous trade conditions and 
plentiful employment. This may, however, be followed the 
next year by some widespread epidemic, accompanied, 
perhaps, by a great strike or lock-out intimately involving' 
the district, and resulting in increased pauperism and sick¬ 
ness, and thereby enormously increasing his work. Thus, 
whatever qualms of conscience he might have in drawing his- 
salary during the very slack time, he will not think he had a 
sinecure during the busy year. 

It would be the same in the case of a practitioner paid by 
capitation under the Insurance Act, who, however easily he 
might earn his money “for work not done” in the slack 
time, would know well that (just as the London fogs have 
returned lately, somewhat in their old form, when many 
began to believe they had left us permanently) another 
labour upheaval and an epidemic of influenza would dis¬ 
illusion him and those who wished to hit at him by 
“averages.” Under either circumstance it would hardly 
seem a practical question to consider “the dignity of the pro¬ 
fession to become the pensioners of the community and be 
paid wages they do not earn.” Indeed, when dealing with 
such problems, many of us would like, in discussing the 
economic conditions of practice, to descend more to the 
realities of professional life. 

I remember well, two or three years since (in pre-insurance 
Act days), the coroner for the district in which Dr. Greenwood 
practises—a man as experienced as he is respected—stated 


1 


Hon. Sec8^ 
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«tfcuA ke would be sorry to see the general practitioners 
deposed of thetr fees for inquests and post mortems, as he 
knew 6ueh payments often made the greatest difference in 
Vhis distinct to many struggling practitioners in helping them 
*to meet their everyday expenses. You can scarcely success- 
t fully formulate fine ethical propositions under conditions 
*thus indicated. 

But, important as this aspect of Dr. Greenwood’s letter is, 
vtheie is another side of it which must give many practitioners 
r serious thought. Speaking of contract practice, with all the 
■/responsibility attaching to his representative capacity as a 
^member of the State Sickness Insurance Committee of the 
IjBritish-Medical Association, he states “ the more it is curtailed 
^he better for the profession and the public.” This must 
^strike -many as a singular statement coming from one of the 
. authors of the Public Medical Service—the most universal 
.and gigantic scheme of contract practice ever before 
^launched in Great Britain—a scheme which, if successful, 
^urouki deal with more than double the number of those to be 
.'attended under the Insurance Act, and would include the 
ibalk -of the women and children of the working classes of 
'this*country. Indeed, it is no exaggeration to say that the 
^va*t.majority of the practitioners in Dr. Greenwood’s and 
.aM neighbouring East-end districts (and like localities 
^elsewhere)—those who at present hold club appointments as 
-well as those whose private practices are mainly amongst the 
••workers—would, to make the scheme a success, have to hand 

• over «eai€y every patient they now have, toe the line, and 
-monk it for all it is worth as, pretty well, their only 
cmeansef livelihood. With such a feeble recommendation of 
•'centcact practice in any form as Dr. Greenwood gives, no 
•wonder many see failures and disintegration writ large in 

• every line of it. Nor, still more is it to be wondered at that 
cinany, always bearing in mind the risks of labour strikes and 
*the facility with which strike pay runs out, should have 
r aerie us anxiety about the possibility of derelict and ruined 
^practices—medical New Tipperaries, by the wayside— 
/following in its wake. 

Whoa one comes really to consider the effect of the Act in 
ranch «distri<rtis as these, my own experience of 24 years’ 
rpiactioe m most of the poor localities in London inclines me 
/fco the opinion that of all the insured persons which we should 
fhave to treat yearly at contract rates about one-third never 
jpayifetu to doctors, another third possibly pay 2s. 6d. yearly, 
and the other third perhaps 4s., and for some at least it must 
<bem good stroke of business to secure 6*. or perhaps 6#. 6 d. 
r/from such person* in the future. There must, too, be some 
vfeeling of security in the contemplation of this payment to 
•unany doctors practising in east and south-east riverside 
•<41strict«, who during the late strikes, with their attendant 
i4 3 io«erty and destitution, could scarcely have paid their 
•expenses if it were not for their club or other appointments. 

'tee, the deprivation of suoh appointments must now 
-caftse 'them heart-searchings as to their future. And this 
ouy stall be further emphasised by some calculations which 
Slave been made as to the number of insured persons whom 
(the practitioners of Stepney would have on their lists if they 
-decide to work the A.ct —though such figures cannot for the 
•moment be verified—which points to the belief that each 
Fpractitiener would have an average of 1000 insured persons, 
•which at a per capita fee of 6#. dear would give each 
USkZQQ a year, leaving then still as private patients the 
wmmeci and children of the workers which the Insurance 
Act, vuilike the 4 ‘Public Medical Service,” does not touch. 
Nor, df the doctors like need they work this Act under 
. per eapit* system of payment, because the Insurance 
'd^ommiseioaera, to please the exponents of so many ingenious 
rjvpstems for payment for work done,-have, in the words of the 
or unowned Father O’Flynn, given them all a “charmin’ 
•warmly.’* 

Now, Sir, faced as we are at the present by a -situation of 
vtlfce greatest delieacy, it seems a pity that Dr, Greenwood 
- and his colleagues do not turn their attention to the con- 
xideratioa of a compromise whereby to prevent the dangers 
-ol disunion and rupture which may soon overtake us. Te 
vlhia end the coming Representative Meeting might decide 
'to work the Act for a stated period of two years, and call 
^mpon every practitioner to sign a pledge, before going on the 
gaadl, that he would at the end of that time resign his 
wppotwUneat if a Representative Meeting, specially called for 
-tie purpose, decided that the conditions of service were not 
r -aat a aWW y to the profession. By this > moans only nan the, 


profession be effectually organised to provisionally work the 
Act, and the Association saved from a serious disruption. 

I am. Sir, yours faithfully, 

Stepney, B., Oct, 15th, 1912. M. S. HARFORD. 

To the Editor qf THE LANCET. 

Sir,—T he Times , in announcing the publication of the 
regulations framed by the Insurance Commissioners, points 
out that they are of a technical character, and states that 
the remuneration which the Government is willing to pay 
per head is not announced. Therein lies their snare. 

Upon referring to Clause 28 it is apparent that any figure 
which may be announced is not the amount whioh the 
doctors will actually receive. On the contrary, the pooled 
capitation fees will have to bear large deductions before they 
will be available for the purpose of medical remuneration. 
These deductions fall under three heads : (a) For drugs and 
appliances ; (b) for mileage ; and (r) cost of medical benefit 
for insured persons who are away from home. 

The charge under (a) must be a heavy one. The chemists 
are to charge according to each item (which is right and 
proper), and it is unlikely that the sum required per head 
will be less than about 3*. 6d., which is the figure arrived at 
by comparison with 25 years of German experience. For 
mileage a varying sum must be set aside, a small proportion 
for a county borough, and a large one for a sparsely 
populated and scattered area. The charge under (c) would 
depend upon the nature of the population, and would vary 
considerably. In addition to these it is clear that there 
would be other charges on the fund for the special servioes, 
as defined in Schedule 1, Part 2 ; and for those “ beyond the 
competence of an ordinary practitioner.” (Schedule 1, 
Part 1, Section 2). These would include laboratory investiga¬ 
tion, for which no other provision has been made. Deduct 
the charges for all these items from the agreed capitation 
fee, and there remains the sum available to pay the doctor. 
Oould any arrangement be more unsound ? 

I am. Sir, yours faithfully, 

J. Webster Watts, 

Manchester, Oct. 15th, 1912. Secretary, National Medical Union. 

THE NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT AND 
THE COTTAGE BENEFIT NURSING 
ASSOCIATION. 

To the Editor of Thh Lancet. 

Sir,—M y committee hope that you will find space in your 
columns for the following resolution passed Oct. 3rd, 1912. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Bertha M. Broadwood, 

Honorary Secretary and Director of the Cottage 
Bene tit Nursing Association. 

YauxhaU Bridge-road, S.W., Oct. 14th, 1912. 

[Resolution.] 

The committee of management- of the Cottage Benefit Nursing 
Association desires to affirm that there should be close association 
between Approved Societies and duly recognised nursing associations 
for work under the National Insurance Act. 

The committee of management recommends branches of the asso¬ 
ciation only to supply * resident nurses to Approved Societies and 
Insurance Committees under the National Insurance Act at a rate that 
will cover expenses, which they consider will be found to be not less 
than £1 per week. Nurses should only be allowed to attend eases at the 
request of a medical man. 

The committee of management further advises branches of the 
association which do not employ t district nurses to decline any subsidy 
which would involve a guarantee to undertake the nursing of ail sk& 
persons. Branches employing district nurses are advised to make the 
most favourable arrangement possible in thoir particular locality. 

* The cottage resident nurse lives in the house of the patient, and 
the society or committee borrowing her would be responsible for her 
board, lodging, laundry, and travelling expenses, in addition to the 
weekly charge, t The district nurse does not live in the house of 
patients, but pays daily visits. 

Donations and Bequests.—T he late Mr. J, L. 

Vardy, formerly house surgeon at the Royal Portsmouth 
Hospital, has left by will £1000 to the Bethlem Royal 
Hospital. —An anonymous gift of £6500 has been received 
by the Zenana Bible and Medical Mission.—A contingent 
reversion of over £40,000 has been bequeathed by the late 
Mr. C. S. Fairbank to Birmingham hospitals. In the event 
of the failure of certain trusts the General Hospital will 
receive £10,000 and the Queen’s Hospital a similar sum, 
while the residue will be distributed among other Birmingham 
medical invitations. 
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THE FIFTEENTH INTERNATIONAL CON¬ 
GRESS OF HYGIENE AND DEMO¬ 
GRAPHY AT WASHINGTON. 

(From our Special Sanitary Commissioner.) 

(Continued from p. 10 ,'Jk) 

Washington. Sept. 30th. 

The Basic Object of an International Congress of Hygiene. 

The Congress has terminated its labours, the chief difficulty 
haring been that the immense majority of members did 
not in the least understand what these labours should have 
aimed at. Of the 2000 and more American members, 
probably not 100 had assisted at such an International 
Congress before. The only congress at all similar that has 
been held in the United States was that on Tuberculosis, 
which met here four years ago. The 14 previous con¬ 
gresses dealing with hygiene attracted so feeble an American 
contingent that the American members at each of them 
could be counted on the finger-tips. The impression seems 
to have grown that the great object was to have a large 
number of interesting papers read by able men, and that 
one or two of these papers should reveal some new dis¬ 
covery. Thus the claim made that infantile paralysis was 
due to the bite of a stable-flv became almost the clou of 
the Congress, as the Eiffel Tower—compared to a clou or 
nail -was the chief feature of the 1889 Universal Exhibition 
in Paris. 

For this belief that it is an essential part of a congress 
to mark an epoch, by being the occasion of the first revela¬ 
tion to the world of a great scientific departure, there is an 
historical basis. At the International Congress of Hygiene 
which met in Geneva in 1882, M. Pasteur first revealed 
the fact that he had succeeded in producing an antidote 
to hydrophobia by attenuating the virus of rabies ; and at 
the similar congress in Budapest in 1894 Dr. Roux first 
described the wonderful result he was obtaining with 
the use of his antidiphtheritic serum. Such pregnant 
announcements, however * important in themselves, do 
not belong absolutely to the province of hygiene and 
sanitation, save as they belong to preventive medicine. 
No one can exaggerate their importance, nor will words 
ever suffice to express the world’s gratitude to those 
who have made in the study of bacteriology such life¬ 
saving discoveries. It is of enormous if not of equal 
importance to be quite certain whether the stable-fly does or 
does not spread paralysis among children, for hygiene 
comes into action when it becomes necessary to deal with 
this fly, or to enact new laws with regard to the control 
and drainage of stables. lint time should have been found 
for debates of larger scope than took place on this interesting 
topic, while no one can imagine that the huge mass of 
papers presented to this Congress, when they appear in 
ponderous volumes, is going to be read carefully by the 
legislators of some 30 nationalities, speaking as many 
different languages, and so will lead to the betterment of the 
races. Yet this is the basic object of an international 
congress of hygiene. These meetings should have their 
outcome in resolutions which should guide legislators. 
Congresses of this nature are not for scholastic lectures or 
pathological demonstrations primarily; they are a form 
of machinery devised to concentrate the convictions of a 
majority of experts upon certain reforms, so that their 
opinions can be directed with united and maximum force in 
the right directions. They have a double mission —first 
to collect such opinions upon questions which are still 
undecided, and secondly to organise manifestations 
which will promote the realisation of that on which 
there is a general agreement. A great deal of the 
first part of the work can very well be done without 
congresses—and here the discretion of the promoters of 
congresses should be far more carefully used—but for the 
second object collective demonstrations are indispensable. 
It is an undoubted fact that many eminent persons 
ooonected with these congresses look upon resolutions with, 
disfavour. But this is not because the theory is wrong 
which expects them, but because the machinery is wrong 
which registers them. Votes are too often given in a very 
looae manner and without proper consideration, or without 


meetings of what the questions at issue are. 

The Permanent Commission. 

Such are the considerations tlxit lead to the suggest xhd 
that, so far as the resolutions which were adopted at this- 
Congress are concerned, their importance does not coincide' 
with the immense amount of work done. The final meet it gr~ 
which should have been arranged so as to duly emphasise* 
the decisions taken, was held very early in the Bioming> 
lasted barely an hour, and was jjoorly attended. By half¬ 
past ten it was all over. The Permanent International!' 
Commission met at 9 o’clock the same morning, giving them¬ 
selves only half an hour to accomplish any work, so that pre¬ 
sumably they did not consider that much would be submitted* 
to them. The creation of this Commission and the extent 
to which it really represents the Congress are matters- 
that require elucidation. It was just 9.35 a.m. whet* the * 
Permanent International Commission came on to- the' 
platform of the Continental Hall, in the fine building wiberc* 
the opening ceremony had been held. Dr. Henry IU 
Walcott, of Massachusetts, as President of the Congress, 
took the chair. He announced that the resolutions wottldl 
now’ be read out, and committed here, I think, two- irregu¬ 
larities. For, firstly, he said that the resolutions would be- 
put to the vote without discussion, and, secondly, be took the- 
vote only in English. Of course, it is not possible to hold » 
formal debate over the resolutions at the close of a Congress 
questions may well be and are often asked, and when there- 
is strong feeling upon any point a few- words of explanation* 
may be invaluable. In fact, some approach to a discussion- 
has occasionally taken place, and the precedent, dating back 
some forty years, might well have been preserved r oc tlic* 
authority for its abolition stated. 

Secondly, every resolution should be carefully translated-, 
into the three official languages of the Congress, and as tar' 
as possible they should be printed in advance in most 
languages. Should a dispute occur as to tlw meaning' 
of a resolution, it is generally held that the French text 
settles the point. But on this occasion, with but one' 
exception, there was no German or French text, st* that,, 
should the meaning of any resolution be interpreted 
different ways by different nations, there is no text to- 
settle the points in dispute. Surely such a position ghotiVB 
not arise as the result of an International Congress. The- 
chaimian, however, read out only the English, and thereSnrc- 
an unofficial, version of the resolutions, and asked those - 
who approved to say “ Aye,” all nationalities being expected* 
to know- the significance of this monosyllable. But fiew.' 
English-speaking members attended the final meeting,, 
so that a majority of those who said “Aye ” may net have- 
understood what they were voting about. 

The Itesolution*. 

The Division of Demography kept up the right traditiccts- 
of these congresses. They passed five or six resolnrionsv 
which the Permanent International Commission merged into* 
one ; but this is only a matter of form. Demographer 
ascertains conditions rather than deals with those con¬ 
ditions, and the resolutions from this division of the work' 
would naturally be much simpler. 

From the Division of Demography the following rcsoltetioc* 
was received : — 

The Congress desires that in every country statistics of birth. rfeathe,- 
marriages, and divorces be published periodically, and. if praetteaMir,. 
annually. 

The Congress considers that States or large cities which 
demographic statistics need registrars or similar officer* Miffirtonlly" 
trained in medicine and demography to internrel dwuogmphk:' 
statistics, especially those of the causes of death. The k'wNgnse' 
desires that family statistics, including i>oth children horn and living, 
be gathered periodically In connexion with the census. The €oagn»>s* 
desires, in connexion with the registration of births, iwforaiatkus- 
giving the order of births in families. The Congress desires that 
commission be appointed to report upon the subject of uniformity 
in criminal statistics, ami especially uniform nomenclature-*. 

The Congress desires that the International Statistical Institute,at 
its meeting to Ik* held in Vienna in-1913, Ik* invited to o« oj crate i* the* 
examination of this subject. The Congress urgently de-ires that al-^ 
demographers of the several countries pay special attention, to the- 
mortality statistic®. 

The following resolutions, which came up from the eight 
Sections of Hygiene, w*ere unanimously endorsed : - 

From Section I.—Resolved, that the Congr«*ss approves the pmpwair 
made by the section on microbiology and applied parasitology. *hai- an* 
international committee be appointed to consider the method* 
Investigation, classification, and differentiation of the organisms of the* 
colon typhoid group, w1th*a viewof securing greater uniformity in aoofc* 
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methods and of adopting a provisional standard of certain tests which 
shall be recommended for the investigation of organisms belonging to 
this group. 

From Section IV.—Resolved, that for the important object of securing 
the highest degree of practicability in the notification, tabulation, and 
Analysis of the official returns of occupational diseases it is recom¬ 
mended that such notification and returns shall be made in a uniform 
manner by international agreement. 

Resolved, further, that such nations and States which do not as yet 
provide for compulsory notification of occupational diseases be urgently 
requested to do so at the earliest opportunity. 

From Section VIII.—Whereas the medicaf departments of the several 
navies have no uniform methods of expressing morbidity and mortality 
statistics, and no nomenclat ure for causes of disability or any compila¬ 
tion and tabulation of returns ; and whereas the international classifica¬ 
tion of causes of death and sickness should form a basis for securing 
uniformity in naval vital statistics ; therefore, 

Resolved, that the secretary general of the Fifteenth Congress is 
directed to communicate with the Governments of France, Russia, 
Great Britain, Japan, the United States, and such other nations as 
publish naval medical returns. That it is the sense of the Congress 
that each navy should designate naval medical representatives to confer 
and recommend uniform methods aud details for expressing inter¬ 
national naval vital statistics. 

A resolution from the VI. Section of Hygiene was for¬ 
gotten, and had to be presented at a later period of the 
proceedings. This resolution had been ‘ ‘ typed ” in the 
three official languages, and some time before the close of 
the meeting, but it was only read out in English. It is a 
thoroughly useful resolution and runs as follows : — 

1. Resolved, that the disinfectants used in different countries should 
4>o controlled by a simple bacteria test, capable of being easily effected, 
and that a committee from this Congress confer with tlie committee of 
the International Congress on Applied Chemistry to define such tests. 

2. Resolved, that the Permanent International Commission of the 
•Congress on Hygiene aud Demography be requested to appoint a com¬ 
mittee of not less than five members to represent this Congress for that 
purpose. 

Section VI. dealt with the organisation of public health 
.administrations, with water-supply, drainage, disposal of 
sewage and refuse, ventilation, popular education in health 
-subjects, alcoholism, with the control of food-supplies and 
milk, town planning and the construction of healthy 
dwellings—not to mention other extremely practical and 
urgent questions of a like category. The legislator or the 
/municipal councillor called upon to vote on such questions 
would naturally turn for guidance to the resolutions adopted 
by a congress of several thousand experts representing 30 
.nationalities. Yet the most responsible section of the Con¬ 
gress, responsible because it dealt directly with issues that 
-are before the Legislatures of most countries, contented 
itself with resolving that there should be easy uniform tests 
for disinfectants. Of course, the Congress did not suggest 
that all which States and municipalities have to do to keep 
.abreast with the sanitary knowledge of the times is to 
standardise disinfectants, and nobody supposes that any con¬ 
gress could lay down rules by which to plan the cities of the 
future and ensure the perfect health of their inhabitants ; but 
having all regard for the virtues of slow progression there 
.must be a feeling that reform by resolution of this Congress 
will be a tardy affair. 

A Permanent Bureau at The Hague. 

The Permanent International Commission introduced a 
resolution of its own of some importance. It was as 
follows :— 

Resolved, that the Fifteenth International Congress of Hygiene and 
Demography instruct the permanent committee of the International 
Congress of Hygiene and Demography to take all necessary stops for the 
-creation of a permanent bureau for the international congresses in the 
future. 

This is a valuable departure, and time might have been 
given for its discussion. We are not told who is to appoint 
*this bureau, what will be its powers, why it should go to The 
Hague rather than anywhere else, and what are the inter¬ 
national congresses it will deal with in the future. We do 
know that such a bureau does exist at The Hague for the 
international medical congresses and a report might well 
have been presented to the Washington Congress as to 
the satisfaction or otherwise given by The Hague 
Medical Congress Bureau. It may be a most excellent 
proposal, but 30 nations ought not to be committed to 
a proposal made without notice, when debate and ques 
tions are not allowed. It was explained to me personally 
that it was the desire of the Dutch to group round the great 
edifice at The Hague, where it is hoped that international 
arbitration will in the future deal with national disputes, all 
other permanent institutions which by bringing nations 
together made for universal peace. No doubt had this been 
■explained, and with the eloquence such a subject should 


inspire, to a representative meeting of the entire Congress 
it would have evoked an outburst of enthusiasm which in 
itself would have constituted an impressive peace demonstra¬ 
tion. But nothing of the sort. A few members of Congress, 
after they had been warned that there could be no discussion, 
were called upon to vote on a motion which perhaps they 
could not understand, and whose complex bearings were in 
no wise explained. If these congresses are to be of any use 
in guiding communities their decisions must be the result of 
serious consideration, and then of a free, well-organised, and 
thoroughly representative vote. 

The Closing Scene. 

Now came, once more, the procession of nationalities, but a 
good many representatives were absent. Those present spoke 
very briefly, and indeed there was no reason why they should 
have acted otherwise, unless they were prepared to invite some 
explanations, which many of the delegates thought might have 
been offered, especially on the absence of any arrangements for 
holding the next meeting. It turned out that no invitation 
had been received. This is unusual, and must have been 
embarrassing for the Permanent Commission, as generally 
there is a conflict of nations desiring the honour of welcom¬ 
ing the Congress ; but on making inquiries I was able to 
ascertain that there had been a question of holding the next 
Congress in Russia, and that a cable had been sent to inquire 
whether an official invitation was intended, but no reply 
had been received. Then an invitation from Brazil in proper 
order and official could have been obtained, but it was felt 
that it would not be wise to hold the Congress twice running 
at such a long distance from Europe. So the matter is left. 

Dr. Henry P. Walcott, in a few feeling words, closed 
the Congress. He thanked the participants for their attend¬ 
ance and for reading papers that contained much which was 
likely to benefit mankind. 

(To be continued.) 


LIVERPOOL. 

(From our own Correspondent.) 

The Port. Sanitary and Hospitals Authority: a Year's Work. 

The last meeting for the municipal year of the port sanitary 
and hospitals authority of the Liverpool city council was 
held on Oct. 10th. A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. John 
IJtting for his services as chairman. Mr. Utting, in reply, 
gave some details of the committee’s administration during 
the year. In regard to the sanatorium wards, he said that 
186 patients were admitted to those at Fazakerley and 
139 to Parkhill Hospital. The wards had been used to 
their fullest capacity, and patients had had to wait a 
considerable time in many cases before they could be 
admitted. There was no doubt that the accommodation 
offered by the committee met a real need. The popularity 
of the wards was obvious when it was considered that 
during the period under review upwards of 800 applications 
for admission were received and specially inquired into. 
Patients discharged from these wards during the last two 
years had been kept under observation as far as possible, and 
in the majority of cases a continuance of the improvement of 
the patient’s health had been noted. With the advent of the 
sanatorium benefit under the National Health Insurance Act 
the committee made arrangements to provide institutional 
treatment for such cases as were authorised to receive it by the 
Insurance Committee. By Sept. 30ih, 1912, 14 such persons 
had been admitted to the sanatorium wards. At the present 
date, 24 “insured persons” were obtaining sanatorium 
benefit at the hands of the committee. These were all paid 
for by the Insurance Committee at the rate of 25*. a week. 
To meet the growing demand for sanatorium treatment in 
respect to insured persons, 25 additional beds had recently 
been provided at Fazakerley, whilst at Paikhill a new 
ward containing 40 beds would be shortly available. The 
total number of patients treated in the city hospitals (civic) 
was 5506. The port sanitary officials hail inspected 6221 
vessels and canal boats, and 16,714 persons on incoming ships 
were examined. During the year 222 cases of infectious 
disease were landed in Liverpool, and there had occurred 
on board Liverpool bound vessels 11 cases of plague, 
30 of cholera, and 38 of small-pox. Some 3600 rats 
had been caught on vessels arriving from infected ports, an l 
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those from one vessel were found to be affected. The 
following quantities of meat had been condemned : 572 tons 
of beef, mutton, and pork; 100,000 pieces of offal; 49,989 
tins of canned fish, meats, and fruits; about 500 tons of 
green fruit and vegetables; and several hundred tons 
of gr^in. 

Liverpool Medical Institution: Inaugural Address by the 
President . 

A meeting of this institution took place on Oct. 10th. 
Mr. Robert Jones, the President, and senior surgeon to the 
Royal Southern Hospital, delivered his address on the Treat¬ 
ment of Fractures. Mr. Jones discussed the conclusions 
arrived at by the recent commission on fractures, and 
regretted that the results of treatment to-day were 
not more satisfactory. One of the causes of failure 
was the ever-increasing demands made on our hospitals, 
rendering it almost impossible to give beds to fracture 
cases for a sufficient length of time. The methods 
employed by Mr. Jones were indicated and especial 
emphasis was laid on the importance of the line of 
the limb being correctly maintained, and on the use of 
continuous extension. In explaining the use of retentive 
apparatus Mr. Jones alluded to the debt he owed to his 
uncle, Mr. H. O. Thomas, the inventor of the splints known 
all over the world. The operative treatment of fractures 
was dealt with in a lucid and graphic exposition. The 
vote of thanks was proposed by Dr. W. Carter and 
seconded by Dr. T. R. Bradshaw, the oldest and youngest 
past-presidents. It was given with acclaim by a very full 
meeting, the nationality of the President perhaps accounting 
in part for the large attendance of Welsh members. The 
President entertained the members of the society after the 
meeting at supper, which was followed by some excellent 
Welsh choral music. 

St. Luke's Bay Medical Service. 

The annual service for the members of the medical pro¬ 
fession of Liverpool and district will be held at St. Luke’s 
Church on Sunday next, Oct. 20th, at 3 p.m. The sermon 
will be preached by the Bishop of Exeter (Dr. A. 
Robertson). Seats in the nave will be reserved for the 
medical profession. The members are invited to wear 
academic costume ; but it is trusted that those not wearing 
robes will not be deterred from attending, as all are equally 
welcome. Ladies are invited to be present. The offertory 
will be devoted to the Royal Medical Benevolent Fund. The 
Bishop of Liverpool will also take part in the service. 

Oct. 14th. 


BRISTOL AND WESTERN COUNTIES. 

(From our own Correspondents.) 

Bristol Medico- Chirurgical Society. 

At the annual meeting of this society Mr. C. A. Morton 
resigned the chair to Dr. Walter C. Swayne, who delivered his 
inaugural address, taking the Present Position of Medical 
Education as his subject. The secretary’s annual report was 
presented by Dr. J. A. Nixon, whose retirement from the 
secretaryship after six years’ admirable work was received 
with regret. Mr. A. J. Wright was elected to succeed him. 
The membership of the society is 160, and the year begins 
with a balance in hand of £77. The report of the 
editorial secretary of the Bristcl Medico-Chirurgical Journal 
was noteworthy because it contained the unwelcome news 
of Dr. R. Shingleton Smith’s retirement from the editorship, 
an office which he has filled with signal success and untiring 
energy for 21 years. Dr. Shingleton Smith was the first 
secretary of the society, and was, indeed, largely responsible 
for its foundation. The report of the honorary librarian 
showed that the library, which is owned jointly by the 
society and the University, contains nearly 23,000 volumes 
and receives regularly 249 periodicals. 

Charge against a Bristol Midwife. 

An extraordinary charge was made against a midwife at 
the Bristol police court on Oct. 10th. Evidence stated that 
the woman attended a confinement recently, the child being 
stillborn. It was arranged that she should take the infant’s 
toly away and have it buried in the usual manner in which 
stillborn children are interred. The midwife was paid 
5#. for the confinement and 2 s. 6 d. each for registration and 


burial fee. It was alleged that the woman had burned the 
stillborn child in a fire in her own house. The midwife is 
said to have told the mother that the infant, which was a 
female, had been dead for some days. Evidence was given 
that neither the birth nor the death of the child had been 
registered. The case was adjourned. 

Radio-active Springs at Clifton. 

Considerable interest has been aroused by the announce¬ 
ment of two local analysts that the spring water of the old 
hot wells at Clifton contains a percentage of radium which, 
it is suggested, will compare favourably with that of Bath. 
The springs, which are the property of the Society of 
Merchant Venturers, attracted a large and fashionable 
clientele in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, but 
nothing has been done of late to rescue the spa from the 
disrepute into which it fell about 100 years ago, if the steep 
cable railway erected by Sir George Newnes to connect the 
higher parts of Clifton with the wells be excepted. So far 
no organised attempt at advertising the spa has been 
announced, but something of the kind will probably be done. 

Poor-law Conference at Plymouth. 

The annual Poor-law conference for the south-western 
district (comprising the counties of Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, 
Wilts, and Somerset) was held at Plymouth recently under 
the presidency of Sir Thomas Dyke Acland. The President, 
in his address, spoke on the rural housing of the poor, and 
stated that he believed a drastic solution of this problem 
would reduce pauperism. Mr. J. Dury read an interesting 
paper on the Use and Abuse of Workhouse Infirmaries, Old- 
age Pensions, and the Poor-law. He alluded to the ex¬ 
cellence of many Poor-law infirmaries, and said in Liverpool 
the workhouse infirmary contained more beds than all the 
voluntary hospitals in that city. A considerable discussion 
took place over the probable effect of the Insurance Act 
on Poor-law relief. Mr. H. Hopkins suggested that there 
might be a saving on the salaries of their district medical 
officers, and on the maternity benefit of 30*. he considered 
that the first charge upon the money should be the procuring 
of a good midwife. 

Pediculosis in Devon. 

At the last meeting of the Devon education committee 
Mr. G. Adkins, the medical officer of health of Devon, in 
his report on the medical inspection of school children, 
stated that in the Axminster district in 22 schools 59 per 
cent, of the school children were found to be verminous. 
He remarked that the same proportion was found in 
the county when the nurse made her first visit and 
inspected the children, but now the ordinary pediculosis 
rate for the county was 6 or 7, counting male and female 
children together. 

Devonshire Butter. 

There has been a considerable amount of discussion for 
some time past on the question of Devonshire butter, and at 
a farmers’ meeting, held at Tiverton on Oct. 8th, it was 
reported that the Board of Agriculture is sending an inspector 
to inquire into the matter of Devonshire butter being mixed 
with foreign and colonial butter, and sold as “Devonshire 
butter.” 

“ An Enormous Increase of Salary 

The Bridgwater (Somerset) board of guardians has recently, 
with the approval of the Local Government Board, increased 
the salary of the workhouse medical officer from £65 to 
£150 per annum. The reason for the additional remunera¬ 
tion was to enable the medical officer to defray any extra 
expense that might be incurred owing to extra medical 
assistance in operations, &c. Some of the guardians 
objected to the “enormous increase” of the salary, and at 
the meeting of the board held on Oct. 9th an unsuccessful 
effort was made to rescind the resolution authorising the 
increased payment. 

New Workhouse Infirmary for Gloucester. 

At the last meeting of the Gloucester board of guardians . 
a tender was accepted for £24,457 for the erection of a new 
workhouse infirmary. The new building will contain 149 
beds, and the furnishing and other outlays will raise the 
amount to be expended to about £30,000. 

The Prevention of Consumption in Gloucestershire. 

The Duchess of Beaufort formally opened recently 
the Gloucestershire Tuberculosis, Nursing and Cooking 
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Exhibition, which was held at the Shirehall, Gloucester. Dr. I. 
Middleton Martin, principal mover in the organisation of the 
exhibition, explained its origin and scope. 

Oct. 16th. _ 


WALES. 

(From our own Correspondent.) 


Tuberculosis in Wales. 

THE executive committee of the Welsh National Memorial 
has actually received nearly £190,000 towards the £210,000 
promised to the campaign fund started by Mr. David Davies, 
M.P., who anticipated that £300,000 would be required. 
At a recent meeting of the committee it was stated that all 
cases so far recommended for sanatorium treatment were 
being dealt with. Until the end of the year the travelling 
expenses of all patients to sanatoriums will be paid from the 
memorial funds, where such payment is recommended by 
Local Insurance Committees. At a meeting of the Swansea 
district committee of the Memorial, held on Oct. 9th, and 
again at the meeting of the Swansea board of guardians on 
the following day, exception was taken to the fact that 
a distinction was being drawn in the schemes of the 
committee between pauper and non-pauper patients, both 
bodies contending that the memorial was a Welsh one for 
Welshmen without any distinction of class. The honorary 
secretary of the memorial pointed out that at least up to the 
end of the present year no distinction would be made, and 
that after that date contributions would be received from 
the approved societies with respect to non-pauper patients. 
It is expected that when the proposed sanatoriums are com¬ 
pleted in North and South Wales there will be ample accom¬ 
modation for pauper patients, who will be received at the 
cost of the boards of guardians responsible for their care. 
A report to the local Insurance Committee of Pembrokeshire 
states that there are in that county alone about 400 
consumptive persons, most of whom would avail them¬ 
selves of sanatorium treatment. The deplorable housing 
conditions in this county and the neighbouring counties of 
Cardigan and Carmarthen have been often commented on, 
and medical inspectors of the Local Government Board have 
from time to time reported on the unsatisfactory surroundings 
under which many of the inhabitants in the small towns and 
country districts live. In spite, however, of adverse criticism 
and of threats from the central authority the local authorities 
responsible for effecting a remedy move with leaden feet. 
At a recent meeting of the Tregaron Court of Petty Sessions, 
for example, several persons were charged with failing to 
comply with statutory notices served by the rural district 
council to abate certain nuisances connected with dwellings. 
In some instances the notices were served as long ago as 
last January ; but the justices seemed to have so little sense 
of responsibility that they made no orders, and merely 
adjourned to a future sitting cases which had already been 
adjourned more than once. 

Conditions of Labour among Tin Plato Workers. 

The tin plate industry is a very extensive one in South 
Wales and Monmouthshire, about 96 per cent, of the mills in 
the whole of England and Wales being situated in these 
districts. The conditions under which the work is carried 
on have been the subject of inquiry on the part of the Home 
Office and as a result an important report has recently been 
issued by Dr. E. L. Collis, H.M. medical inspector of 
factories, and Mr. Hilditch, H.M. inspector of factories, who 
conducted the investigation. The inspectors concerned 
themselves chiefly with the process of tinning, which of late 
yeare has undergone many improvements but is still fraught 
with a certain amount of danger to the health of those 
who are engaged in it. Among the recommendations 
made for improving existing conditions are that there shall 
be an efficient exhaust draught wherever tinning is done, 
and that cleaning or dusting shall not be done except under 
•such conditions as to prevent, as far as practicable, the 
escape of dust into the air where the work is being carried 
on. It is also suggested that the walls of every room in 
which the processes of tinning, cleaning, or dusting are 
carried on should be limewashed or thoroughly cleansed at 
least once every 14 months, and that there should be more 
frequent inspection than at present of dangerous machinery 
and exhaust ventilation in tin-plate works. In some works 


improved conditions are already in existence, and it is said 
that the workmen themselves complain far more of the- 
“speeding up” required of them to increase the output than 
of the buildings in which they work. 

Oct. 12th. _ 


SCOTLAND. 

(From our own Correspondents. ) 

University of Edinburgh. 

THE inaugural address by Professor J. Lorrain Smitliv 
recently appointed successor to Professor W. &. Greenfield in 
the chair of Pathology, was delivered on Oct. 10th in the- 
McEwan Hall before a large attendance of students and 
others, Principal Sir William Turner presiding. The subject 
chosen was the Place of Pathology in the Medical Curri¬ 
culum, and the points specially emphasised were the 
essential relationship between the sciences of pathology and 
clinical medicine, the necessity of research in pathology, 
and the ease with which this could be assisted by the 
practitioner of medicine.—Following the retirement of 
Professor Greenfield the chairs of Pathology and Clinical 
Medicine will no longer be associated. The vacant 
chair in Clinical Medicine has not yet been filled, Dr. 
F. D. Boyd having been appointed to carry on the woik for 
the present session.—The attendance at the post-graduate 
courses during the summer months was again very satis¬ 
factory. A new departure was the July course on diseases* 
and defects of children, primarily intended for medical 
inspectors of school children and others. Considerable 
interest was also taken in the methods of the Edinburgh 
anti-tuberculosis scheme in view of the present legislation* 
on this subject.—Dr. B. P. Watson, lecturer on midwifery 
and gynaecology at the Royal College of Surgeons of Edin¬ 
burgh, has been appointed professor in these subjects at the 
University of Toronto. 

Diphtheria in Edinburgh. 

There was recently a well-defined outbreak of diphtheria in 
the east end of the city. The source was traced to the 
milk-supply, and the disease is now practically eradicated. 
In view of the importance of getting into touch with early 
and carrier cases the authorities have accepted the recom¬ 
mendation of the medical officer of health—viz., that throat 
swabs should be taken from the remainder of the household 
and from anyone who has been in contact with a patient, a 
fee of 1#. 6 d. being paid for each such specimen. 

University of Aberdeen : Opening of Session. 

The session in medicine at the University of Aberdeen opened 
on Oct. 10th. Professor Ashley W. Mackintosh, the new 
professor of medicine at the University, gave his first lecture 
to the students, Principal George Adam Smith presiding. 
There was a large attendance of professors and others. The 
Principal said that before welcoming the coming they had 
to speed the parting guest. They followed Professor D. W. 
Finlay into his retirement with all good wishes for many 
yeaTs of health and happiness. The Aberdeen chair of medi¬ 
cine was the oldest foundation for medical teaching in Great 
Britain. He believed that Aberdeen was the only University 
in Great Britain in whose original charter or Bill founding 
the University were the words, “ Nec non medicina.” Pro¬ 
fessor Mackintosh was one of themselves. They were proud of 
him as a student, as a physician, and as a man. His election 
was welcomed by the whole profession, and he had no doubt 
from what he saw that morning that that welcome would be 
endorsed and emphasised by the great body of the students. 
Professor Mackintosh, on rising, thanked the principal for 
his all too kind words of introduction. It might very well be 
the ambition of the young Scottish students to become a 
professor ; but to become a professor in one’s own university 
was the highest honour of all, and he could assure them he 
was proud indeed of the post. With regard to his new office, 
the principal had mentioned the ancient foundation of the 
chair in Aberdeen ; but he had not mentioned that in its 
original form the duties included instruction in all branches 
of medical education. Let them think what that would mean 
in the present day. He then paid a warm tribute to Professor 
Finlay before proceeding with his lecture. —At the half- 
yearly meeting of the Aberdeen University Court it fell to 
Principal Smith to welcome three new professors—Professor 
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Hendrick to the chair of Agriculture, newly founded, and 
Professor Mackintosh and Professor R. Gr. MoKerron to the 
chairs of Medicine and Midwifery. 

Sanatorium Benefit in Aberdeen. 

A meeting of the public health committee of the Aberdeen 
town council was held on Oct. 12th. The Sanatoria Sub¬ 
committee of the Aberdeen Insurance Committee sent a 
deputation to discuss the question of payment on insured 
persons for treatment in the sanatorium wards of the 
City Hospital. A suggestion was made that meantime 
a mutual agreement might be come to, and the sum 
of 26#. per week per head was fixed, this payment to be 
subject to future consideration if necessary. With regard 
to reports on tuberculous cases, it was decided, in the event 
of the public health committee accepting the terms of the 
medical profession of making payment of 5#. for compulsory 
notification—plus a report—that the Local Insurance Com¬ 
mittee should make a payment, to be afterwards fixed, 
to the public health committee. It was also agreed that 
should a medical officer on tuberculosis be appointed by the 
local authority, the Local Insurance Committee should pay 
part of the expense. No definite arrangement was come to 
as to the proportion to be borne by each party. This arrange¬ 
ment was also agreed to in the event of a dispensary being 
•established. 

Medical Service in Lems. 

The Highlands and Islands Medical Service Committee held 
a meeting at Stornoway on Oot. 11th, and took evidence as 
to the medical, sick nursing, and hospital provision in the 
Island of Lewis. Dr. D. Murray, medical officer of health 
and school medical officer, gave evidence as to public 
health and the health of school children. Mr. M. Mackenzie 
and Dr. A. Murchison gave evidence with regard to 
medical practice in the parish of Stornoway, while 
several lay witnesses also gave evidence. The advis¬ 
ability of readjusting the present medical areas, the 
almost universal inability of the people to pay anything 
like adequate fees, and the insufficient nursing and hospital 
accommodation were ail discussed, as was also and especially 
the heavy burden of rates. There was cumulative evidence 
that if improvement is to be effected in existing conditions it 
must be by Government subvention. The rapid spread of 
phthisis in recent years and the impossibility of treating it 
satisfactorily in the insanitary surroundings of the patients, 
and consequently the urgent need of a sanatorium in the 
island, w-ere also brought before the committee. 

OaLlSih. _ 


IRELAND. 

(From our own Correspondents.) 


Royal Academy of Medicine in Ireland. 

The annual meeting of the Royal Academy of Medicine 
was held in the Royal College of Physicians on Friday, 
Oct. 11th. From the report of the General Council one 
learns that the number of fellows was 169, of members 27, 
and of associates 3. In the previous year the figures were— 
fellows 181, members 20, and associates 10, showing a 
reduction of 12 fellows and 7 associates, and an increase of 
7 members. The total attendances at the meetings were 656, 
which is considerably less than the number (817) reported last 
year. The new president, Dr. Walter Smith, is a past- 
president of the Royal College of Physicians, King’s Professor 
of Materia Medica in the School of Physic, and physician to 
Sir Patrick Dun’s Hospital. His two most recentpredecessors, 
Sir Charles Bali and Dr. F. Finny, were members of the 
staff of the same hospital. 

The National Insurance J BUI. 

The trade nnions of Belfast have communicated with the 
Parliamentary Committee of the Trade Unions Congress in 
London 3 in plaining that the workers of Ireland were 
excluded from the medical benefits of the National Insurance 
Act, and asking the assistance of the Committee in 
endeavouring to secure the inclusion of 1 1 eland in those 
particular provisions of the Act. The Committee agreed, and, 
it is said, “not understanding why Ireland was excluded,” 
received to send a deputation to meet Mr. John Redmond, 
M.P., to discuss the-matter with him. It is announced that, 
as far as can be ascertained* the number of persons insured 


in Ireland under the Act is estimated roughly as 825,000, or 
79 per cent, of the estimated insurable population. The 
Ancient Order of Hibernians claim to have registered 250,000 
of that number. 

Dispensary Doctors Salaries. 

On Oct. 10th, at a special meeting of the Ballymoney 
board of guardians, it was decided that the present salary of 
each of the seven medical officers be the initial salary for 
the office held by him, rising by increments of £5 for every 
five years’ completed service to a maximum salary in each 
case of £30 in excess of present salary, this to be applied 
retrospectively. This scheme will only lead to a total 
immediate increase of £130, or l-30th of a penny in the £ 
on the present valuation of the union. The Lurgan board 
of guardians, at a meeting on the same day (Oct. 10th), by 
20 to 14 votes, refused to adopt a graded scale recommended 
by a special committee of their number who had carefully 
looked into the matter, although this was backed up by 
Dr. B. O’Brien, Local Government Board medical inspector, 
who was present, and who pointed out that the whole 
increase would not amount to l-6th of a penny in the £. 

Local Medical Committees. 

The Irish Insurance Commissioners at first declined to 
recognise the Local Medical Committees (county or borough) 
on the pretext that as medical benefits did not apply tolreland 
they would have to take legal opinion. As a result chaos 
has arisen, and, at last, the Irish Commissioners have made 
up their minds that without the help of such Committees the 
Act cannot be worked ; and so they are going to recognise 
them. Instead, however, of asking the honorary secretaries 
of these Local Medical Committees to send them the names 
of those duly elected to serve on such Committees by 
the medical profession in each area (in order apparently 
to be strictly legal and in order to satisfy themselves that 
such Committees are “ representative of the duly qualified 
medical practitioners,”) they prefer to ask the secre¬ 
taries to send not only the names of those on these 
Committees, but also the names of all the medical prac¬ 
titioners in each district. A note of warning is needed. If 
the Irish Insurance Commissioners attempt to alter any of 
these Committees properly elected bv the profession, by 
refusing to recognise any names and by substituting others, 
as they did in the case of the Local Insurance Committees, 
the profession in Ireland, as a whole, will, I believe, 
absolutely refuse to give assistance. 

The Belfast Medical School 

The winter session (1912-13) began on Oct. 15th at the 
University, when the various classes reassembled, the 
Royal Victoria Hospital beginning on Oct. 17th. At the 
University various new buildings in connexion with the 
Medical Faculty are in course of erection, but it will be 
another year before the new medical museum and the new 
science laboratories are completed. 

Oct. 15th. _ 


PARIS. 

(From our own Correspondent. ) 

The Compulsory Notification of Tuberculosis. 

On Oot. 1st M: Gaucher, in his report on epidemics to the 
Academy of Medicine, considered some of the conclusions in 
favour of the compulsory notification of tuberculosis, one of 
the most debated medical questions of the present time. It is 
undoubtedly the case, from both the sociological and 
the scientific standpoints, that the struggle against tuber* 
oulosis can be victorious only when each focus of 
infection is attacked as soon as it declares itself— 
i.e., as soon as each tuberculous person begins to 
discharge bacilli in his sputum. To isolate (as was 
formerly done with excellent results in the case of lepers) 
every person attacked with tuberculosis is not a possible 
measure in these days. But at least the endeavour should 
be made to establish around him a protected, zone, by 
destroying, through the disinfection of his belongings, 
his dwelling, and his sputum, the microbes that he 
scatters broadcast in his environment. Among people in 
easy ciroum stances the vigilance, or at least the fears, 
of the patient’s entourage may be counted on to 
undertake this task.; but with regard to the country aa 
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a whole, it is necessary that the disinfection should be 
compulsory, and it must be officially carried on at the home 
of the poor. To this end every tuberculous person with 
infected sputum should be notified to the authorities. 
Unfortunately, from the practical point of view, a thousand 
difficulties present themselves. This official notification 
and disinfection inflict on the unfortunate patient a visible 
stigma. No landlord is willing to accept him as a tenant. 
The medical man refuses to make the notification, and all the 
medical syndicates have arrived at very energetic conclusions 
on this point. The seal of professional secrecy is a positive 
obligation on the medical attendant, and, moreover, the 
patient would dismiss his medical attendant should he notify. 
It is impossible to compel the head of the family to notify ; 
and further, if the medical man is silent it is impossible 
to find out the existence of the case. It is now some years 
since the Academy, after a long and heated discussion, 
hesitated to include tuberculosis in its list of compulsorily 
notifiable diseases. At the request of a Parliamentary 
group, presided over by M. • J. Keinach, the Academy has 
referred the subject for further consideration. On Oct. 8th 
M. Letulle read a lengthy and closely reasoned report on the 
question, in which he declared himself in favour of com¬ 
pulsory notification, but he refrained from any suggestion as 
to who should be compelled to notify, which is the most 
important and difficult part of the problem. 

Oysters as Food for the Tuber onions. 

The benefit derived by certain tuberculous patients from 
the ingestion before meals of a small quantity of sea water 
is well known. Many, however, adopt this plan with 
reluctance on account of its bitter and disagreeable flavour. 
This difficulty may be overcome by the use of oysters, and 
M. J. Carles and M. B. Laquet strongly recommend it. Six 
large oysters, fresh or previously impregnated with sea water, 
contain in their shells from 55 to 60 grammes of this liquid. 
This amount closely approximates that usually prescribed. 
The clinical results thus obtained have been most satisfactory 
and quite comparable to those following the simple ingestion 
of sea water. Oysters taken before the meal in a few days 
bring about a manifest increase of appetite and improve the 
digestion. Like sea-water medication, they frequently induce 
an increase of the gastric juice. M. Carles and M. Laquet 
have demonstrated this in a large number of their patients 
by submitting them, before beginning the treatment, 
to a test-meal, and repeating the special examination after 
eight days of treatment. The oyster, therefore, is to 
be recommended for tuberculous persons whose gastric 
secretion is ordinarily inadequate. It is not merely a ques¬ 
tion of the sea water, of the albuminoids, fatty matters, 
carbohydrates, mineral salts, and especially the phosphates 
that enter into its composition. The oyster is a tonic of the 
first order and a complete food, most beneficial to weakened 
patients and those in whom appetite is deficient. 

The Twenty-fifth Congress of the Association Franqaise cte 
Chirurgie. 

The Twenty-fifth Congress of the Association Fran$aise 
de Chirurgie was opened on Oct. 7th in the large amphi¬ 
theatre of the Faculty of Medicine of Paris, under the 
presidency of Professor Delorme, supported by the Director 
of Public Assistance and Public Hygiene of the Ministry 
of the Interior, the Director of Secondary Instruction 
of the Ministry of Public Instruction, the Doyen of 
the Faculty of Medicine, the President and Vice-presidents 
of the Academy of Medicine, the President of the Soci6t6 de 
Chirurgie, and a large number of eminent members of the 
medical and surgical world. After the opening address, by 
Professor Delorme, on the Present State of the Practice of 
Surgery in War, and the report of M. Walther, the secretary- 
general, M. Moure read a report on the Diagnosis and Treat¬ 
ment of Cicatricial Stenoses of the (Esophagus. He defined 
the term, and spoke of the medical treatment, directed 
sometimes to relieving the dysphagia (opiate and bromide 
treatment), sometimes towards the improvement of the 
general condition of a cachectic patient, to fit him to undergo 
a surgical operation. He next discussed the surgical treat¬ 
ment by direct methods of dilatation—cauterisation (now 
abandoned), electrolysis, oesophagoscopic dilatation ; or 
by indirect methods—oesophago-gastrotomy, cesophago- 
jejuno-gastrostomy, and restoration of the thoracic oeso¬ 
phagus. After a further communication by M. Guisez, 


a discussion ensued, in which M. Depage (Brussels), M. 
Baeckel (Strasburg), M. Forgue (Montpellier), M. Delag6nifere 
(Mans), M. Villar (Bordeaux), M. Jacques (Nancy), M; 
Vacher (Orleans), M. B6rard (Lyons) M. Keynes (Marseilles), 
M. Dujon (Moulins), M. Vianney (St. Etienne), M. 
Duvergez (Bordeaux), M. Termier (Grenoble), M. Hauser 
(Vienna), M. Roux (Lausanne), M. Froelich (Nancy), and M. 
Sargnon (Lyons) took part, in which all the speakers 
brought forward cases from among their own practice. M. 
B6cl&re, of Paris, and M. M6riel, of Toulouse, then made a 
communication on X ray exploration in surgical affections 
of the stomach, duodenum, jejunum, and ileum, and 
of the large intestine, and also an X ray study 
of the results. They concluded that X ray examina¬ 
tion of the stomach and intestine gives the most satis¬ 
factory information as regards the scat, relations, shape, 
dimensions, and motor functions of each of these 
parts of the digestive canal. In the ensuing discussion 
M. Girard (Geneva), M. Destot (Lyons), M. Hartmann 
(Paris), M. Jonnesco (Bucharest), M. Michel (Nancy), 
M. De Quervain (Basle), M. Haller (Paris), M. Walther 
(Paris), and M. Dujon (Moulins) took part. The last question 
of the day was Coxa Vara. M. Froelich, of Nancy, who 
opened the discussion, divided his subject into essential 
coxa vara, static coxa vara, or that of adolescents, and 
symptomatic coxa vara. M. Kirmisson presented a com¬ 
munication on Coxa Vara in its relations with fractures 
and epiphyseal detachments of the upper extremity of the 
femur, which he has divided into fractures of the neck 
of the femur in childhood • and in adolescence; epiphyseal 
detachments of the upper extremity of the femur; 
the relative frequency of such fractures and these epi¬ 
physeal detachments ; the general symptomatology of injuries 
of the hip in children ; and finally, traumatic coxa vara. He 
then discussed the treatment, both preventive and curative. 
Dr. Lejars, of Paris, made a communication on Atrophied and 
Painful Kidneys ; Dr. Phocas, of Athens, one on the 
Inguinal Route in Operations for Hernia or Varicocele. 
M. Rochet and M. Th6venet presented some observations on 
the Renal Origin of Certain Calculi Formerly Considered 
Vesical. M. de Martel showed a closed mask for anaesthesia; 
M. Dupuy, of Frenelle, an apparatus for the treatment of 
fractures of the leg ; and M. Judet an osteotome. Professor 
Kirmisson was elected president for the congress of 1913. 

Inauguration of the Laboratory of Morphology at the 
Invalides. 

M. Troussaint, director of the Army Medical Service, 
presided at the opening of the laboratory of morphology for 
the army, established on the initiative of M. Millerand, 
Minister of War. A large number of army medical men 
and other officers were present. The entire body of morpho¬ 
logists, with the chief of the school, were also present. 
The chief of the laboratory, Surgeon-Major Thooris, in a 
few words described the object of this new institution, and 
indicated the means by which the army could be benefited, 
by the recent work in human morphology. M. Troussaint 
referred to the hopeful promise of an order of studies which 
can have such fruitful results in utilising the living forces of 
the nation, and paid a tribute to their originator. The 
French army will be the first to possess its own laboratory 
of morphology. 

Oct. 14th. 


BUDAPEST. 

(From our own Correspondent.) 


Seventeenth International Congress cf Medicine: the National 
Committee cf Hungary. 

The National Committee of Hungary for the Seventeenth 
International Congress of Medicine has been definitely con¬ 
stituted at a meeting held on Oct. 5th. The members of 
the committee are, according to the rules of the Congress, 
representatives of the Ministries, of the Faculties, of the 
Academy of Science, and of the greater medical societies of 
Hungary. Professor Emil de Gr6sz, Court Councillor, has 
been elected president of the committee. The Privat- 
docents R. B&lint and J. de Elischer, and head physician 
Dr. Ch. Jassniger are the secretaries. 
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Menstrual Irregularities Symptomatic of Tuberculosis. 

Dr. Joseph Holl 6 s has made a special study of menstrual 
disturbances, and his experience acquired during the past 
five years has led him to conclude that in the majority of 
cases menstrual irregularities are in fact toxic symptoms due 
to latent pulmonary tuberculosis. The importance of this 
discovery is very great both from a therapeutic and 
from a diagnostic point of view. The toxic phenomena 
in question consist of subjective signs and functional 
disturbances, such as headache, fainting, insomnia, 
nervousness, palpitation, vasomotor troubles, night-sweats, 
and pains in the joints. These disorders of menstruation 
may occur simultaneously with the symptoms of tuberculosis, 
but they sometimes precede the latter and are the pre¬ 
monitory signs of a latent tuberculosis. The most note¬ 
worthy among such disorders of menstruation is dysmenor- 
rhcea, which may occur with the first menstruation, with 
toxic or other symptoms, pointing to the tuberculous origin 
of the malady. Dr. Grafenberg, of Kiel in Germany, has 
already acknowledged the correctness of the theory of Dr. 
Holl 6 s. He also recommends treatment for pulmonary tuber¬ 
culosis in cases of primary dysmenorrhcea, but, on the other 
hand, he does not consider pulmonary tuberculosis to 
be the cause of secondary dysmenorrhcea. The cases 
relied on by Dr. Holl 6 s, however, prove that there 
is no difference at all between primary and secondary 
dysmenorrhcea from an etiological point of view. During 
his search for the cause of disorders of menstruation Dr. 
H 0 II 68 made records of 712 cases. Pronounced dysmenor¬ 
rhoea was observed in 270 cases. Out of these menstruation 
was painful from the very beginning in 138 cases, while in 
the other 132 the pains presented themselves only after one 
or more years. He found amenorrhoea in 64 cases. Treat¬ 
ment with tuberculin and other antituberculous remedies 
was given for at least two months to 188 women ; of these 
patients 156 recovered to the extent that they were freed 
from menstrual disturbances, 37 were improved, and the 
condition of 24 was unchanged at the end of the treatment. 
During these observations the response of the clinical mani¬ 
festations to the tuberculin and immune body treatment 
has led him to believe that in cases of tuberculosis the 
toxic symptoms which are present are dependent on 
a certain degree of the lytic immunity of the system. Some¬ 
where in the organism, most often in the lungs or peri¬ 
bronchial glands, there is a formation of a focus or foci of 
latent tuberculosis, which foci slowly but permanently render 
the system immune by the action of their toxic product. 
This immunity is not, however, complete. In the various 
organs and also in the blood itself there is a circulation of 
toxins which irritate the nervous system and the different 
organs. By the increase of the “lytic immunity” the 
bodily sensitiveness to these toxins increases and the system 
begins to react on them. The various toxic symptoms and 
also the disorders of menstruation are simply the spontaneous 
reaction of the system—i.e., sensitiveness to poisons—against 
the chronic poisoning. On account of the immunity thereby 
established this condition may last for many years with¬ 
out any clinical evidence of pulmonary tuberculosis. If 
the original focus has in the meantime become completely 
non-pathogenic, then the toxic symptoms also completely 
disappear, especially if they have not lasted very long. In 
the latter case chronic changes which are capable of pro¬ 
ducing certain permanent symptoms may develop in some of 
the organs, as shown also by Poncet’s school. Partly on the 
ground of pathological researches and partly by clinical 
observations Poncet and Leriche have come to the conclusion 
that in the etiology of all menstrual disturbances tuber¬ 
culosis plays the principal part. They have been able to find 
local changes in the internal sexual organs in every single 
case of tuberculosis, and Poncet called this condition 
“tuberculose inflammatoire, ” meaning thereby chronic 
inflammatory changes, which, although of tuberculous origin, 
do not exhibit any of the macroscopic or microscopic specific 
lesions of tuberculosis. On the ground of these data Dr. Holl 6 s 
recommends the application of antituberculous treatment in 
all such cases of dysmenorrhcea and other disorders of 
menstruation in which the etiological factor cannot be 
precisely ascertained, and in which, for the reasons already 
set forth, the physician is justified in concluding that 
a latent tuberculosis is responsible for the diseases in 
question. 

Oct. 12th. 


SWITZERLAND. 

(From our own Correspondent.) 

Sanatoriums for Consumptives. 

The official report of the Swiss sanatoriums for poor con - 
sumptives ( Volksheilstatten ) for 1911 has just appeared in 
print. Eleven sanatoriums accommodate 860 patients. During 
the year 1911, 2052 patients were treated during more than 
four weeks. The average stay was four and a half months 
(132 days). 1635 patients, or 80*7 per cent., were dis¬ 
charged as improved ; 364, or 18 per cent., showed no 
improvement; 28, or 1* 3 per cent., died. Of the dismissed 
cases, 13 per cent, had fever ; 87 per cent, were free from 
fever. The importance of treatment in as early a stage as 
possible is proved by the fact that in the first stage (Dr. 
Turban) 96-8 per cent, were improved, whereas only 85*3 per 
cent, in the second and 61 per cent, in the third stage were 
improved. The percentage of working capacity differed 
greatly according to the stages of the disease, being 
88 * 5 per cent, in the first, 63 per cent, in the second, and 
only 36 per cent, in the third stage. The movement for 
founding special hospitals to accommodate incurable 
infective patients in the third stage is gaining ground. 

Private Asylum. 

On Oct. 19th a private asylum, Hohenegg, situated ten 
miles out of Zurich at an altitude of 540 metres, on a 
beautiful and isolated plateau in the midst of pasture and 
woodlands, will be inaugurated. It owes its erection to the 
efforts of a committee of six Zurich gentleman (chairman, Dr. 
Theodor Zangger) whose appeals for funds have been well 
responded to by the inhabitants of the Canton of Zurich. It 
fills a great want, as the public asylums are overcrowded 
and there is no proper accommodation for unruly first-class 
patients. £24,000 were contributed by voluntary contribu¬ 
tions, £30,000 w r ere advanced on mortgage. The asylum is 
to be self-supporting. The surplus payments of the first 
class, who pay 12*. to 15*. a day, are to cover the deficit of 
the second and third class, who pay 4*. and 2s. 4 d. a day 
respectively. Five buildings have been erected to accom¬ 
modate 110 female patients, and later on three more buildings 
will accommodate 110 male patients. Two experienced 
alienists, Dr. Escher, of Miinsingen, and Dr. Miller, of 
Geneva, are resident physicians. There is a * staff of 20 
nurses. 

Ziirich, Oct. 12th._ 


ITALY. 

(From our own Correspondent.) 


Open-air School in Florence . 

A small open-air school was started last spring on a piece 
of land, formerly a fruit garden, on the Viale del Poggio 
Imperiale, a shady road upon a hill on the south side of 
Florence. The initiative was due to the Society Fiorentina, 
Umberto I., Contro la Tuberculosi, and the realisation 
was made possible by the public spirit of the Commune, 
which agreed to treat the school as one of its own system 
and pay such proportion of the expenses as an ordinary 
school of the same size would involve. In addition, it made 
itself responsible for the rent of the land, about one or one 
and a half acres in extent, and made the few structural 
alterations necessary in the buildings upon it. The society: 
made a grant of £82; with the addition of about an 
equal sum from other charitable sources the school has 
made a prosperous start, and is now, it seems, a permanent 
institution. Provision is made for 30 boys of from 9 
to 11 years of age, drawn from the district of San Frediano, 
the poorest quarter of Florence. The boys are chosen 
by doctors from the Children’s Hospital, and are selected 
on account of delicacy of constitution, previous illness, or 
unhealthy home surroundings. The school is situated some 10 
to 15 minutes’ walk from the centre of this district. School 
hours are from 9 to 4 in winter and 9 to 6 in summer. Only 
some four hours of this time are set apart for lessons, the 
rest being for recreation or gymnastics. On arrival a meal 
of bread and hot milk is served, each child having his own 
numbered cup. At middav they are given bread, meat, and 
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vegetables or macaroni, and at 4 in winter or 5 in summer 
a hist meal, consisting in winter of bread and salame —that 
is, sausage or ham ; in summer of bread and fruit. In fine 
weather work is done out of doors on a paved terrace, or 
the w’hole school may migrate for work or play on to the 
shady viali of the neighbourhood or further into the country. 
In wet weather they take shelter in a long room, originally 
the orange house of the fruit garden, almost entirely open 
on its south side by doors and windows. There is also a 
gardener’s cottage on the land, where the caretaker lives with 
his wife. As to the results of the first four months’ work, 
physically the children nearly all appear in the best of 
health, happy, and intelligent. The average gain in weight 
has been nearly 11 kilogrammes, though one or two of the 
children have failed to respond to the change of environment 
and have’actually lost weight. Educationally the experiment 
has been a success, 25 out of 28 children passing the required 
examination of the standard, while the proportion of successes 
in the ordinary schools is 70 per cent. 

Ether by the Open Method . 

To a vexed question of anaesthetics Dr. Giulio Dialti 
makes a contribution of some interest. 1 A young surgeon, he 
determined to decide for himself what is the best means of 
obtaining anaesthesia. In Italy all the text-books warn the 
student against the dangers of ether, w T ith the result that it 
is but little used in this country. Dr. Dialti’s experience as 
student and as assistant had made him diffident of chloroform 
and still more of spinal anaesthesia, so he determined to try 
the effects of ether. At first he made use of Galliard’s mask, 
the large cone covered with waterproof material, using in 
some cases the 41 intensive,” in others the “gradual,’’method. 
The first method he describes as an attempt upon the life of 
the patient; the second gave excellent results, both during 
and after operation, except in two cases, but these two cases 
out of 100 presented pulmonary complications, in one broncho¬ 
pneumonia, in the other pneumonia, and were quite sufficient 
to check enthusiasm for the method. He accordingly tried 
ether by the drop method—that is, given from a drop-bottle 
on to an ordinary Esmarch’s mask, as for chloroform, and in 
22 months administered ether by this method to 1000 cases 
of all kinds of operation, major and minor, with the most 
satisfactory results, and no pulmonary complication of any 
sort in any case. To avoid any risk of the possible chilling 
effect of the ether vapour upon the bronchial mucous mem¬ 
brane, Dr. Dialti wraps up the drop-bottle in a hot-water 
compress and covers this again with a casing of felt. It 
should be mentioned that the patient is always given a pre¬ 
liminary injection of morphia. In concluding the article, 
Dr. Dialti expresses the hope that his colleagues will make 
trial of ether by the drop method, as he is convinced that 
this is the safest and most satisfactory method of inducing 
anaesthesia. 

Max Nordau and the International Eugenics Congress . 

Professor Max Nordau has explained in an article in the 
Tribune his reasons for refusing the invitation to the Inter¬ 
national Eugenics Congress. Briefly, they are that the breed 
of man cannot be improved in the same way as that of other 
animals ; that any attempt to do so is quite impracticable 
and, even if possible, not advisable, as such selection would 
result only in the production of a physically fine race and 
involve the loss to humanity of the types of genius to which 
the world owes more than to the physically perfect ; and that 
such an attempt- is not necessary as, though in his opinion 
“ our civilisation leads to physiological degeneration ” in 
the great centres of population, yet k k the race constantly 
eliminates its waste products, as degeneration leads certainly 
to sterility.” The article, which began with a depreciatory 
reference to Sir Francis Galton, unnecessary and in bad 
taste, has aroused the resentment of Italian eugenists 
who have not been slow to respond in the public 
press. They point out that eugenics makes no pretensions 
to remake humanity, but aims at studying the causes which 
tend to the degeneration of the human race or the reverse, 
at coordinating the forces opposed to decadence and 
degeneration, and as a practical contribution to the bettering 
of the living generation collaborating in the movements 
against syphilis and against alcohol. Against Max Nordau 
himself they contend that his criticisms are superficial and 
his arguments inconsistent with his previous writings. 

Oct. 14th. 

i F liclinico, Scz. Fr.itici, xix., 39. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

(From our own Correspondents.) 

Preventable Deaths in the United States. 

In an address before the Fourth National Conservation 
Conference of the United States on Oct. 2nd Professor Irving 
Fisher declared that out of some 1,600,000 deaths occurring 
annually in the United States 600,000 were preventable. He 
urged the establishment of an adequate system of collecting 
and distributing vital statistics similar to that in use in 
Sweden. In the United States, he said, public health had 
been regarded almost exclusively as a matter of protection 
against germs. While this was effective against plague and 
other epidemics of acute diseases, it was almost powerless to 
prevent the chronic diseases of middle and late life—Bright's 
disease, heart disease, nervous breakdown—due primarily to 
unhygienic personal habits. Most American communities 
preferred a high death-rate to a slight increase of the tax 
rate. There was not an adequately financed health depart¬ 
ment in the country, and many towns had no health depart¬ 
ment at all. 

Professor Buhner on Cell Life. 

Professor Rubner, of the University of Berlin, delivered 
the Wesley Carpenter lecture at the New York Academy of 
Medicine on Oct. 3rd, on his investigations into the nature 
of the life of the cell. He traced the evidence of inde¬ 
pendent life which he had analysed in the single cell, 
taking yeast as an example, and stated that in his opinion 
the early theories of Pasteur on the independent life-giving 
process of fermentation w^ere nearer the truth than later 
ones, which ascribed the process to outside chemical factors. 
The materials contained in peptone, for example, were used 
simply to build up the mass of substance in the yeast, 4 4 even 
as bricks may be added to the already standing structure of 
a building.” But the vibrations of life in the living substance 
of yeast, the lowest forms of life, w T ere derived from the 
energy produced by the process of fermentation. 

Small-pox in Pennsylvania. 

Small-pox has long been prevalent to a greater or less 
extent in many parts of the United States. An outbreak at- 
Pittsburg and Carbondale, Pennsylvania, has been investi¬ 
gated by the State Commissioner of Health, who attributes 
the epidemic to the failure in carrying out the State 
vaccination laws. Sixteen deaths had occurred up to 
Sept. 17th in unvaccinated children under 7 years of age. 
The source of infection in Pittsburg has not been traced, 
but the outbreak at Carbondale is believed to be due to a 
case which came from New r York, and which was not 
isolated in consequence of having been diagnosed as 
chicken-pox. 

Open-air Schools. 

Upwards of 200 open-air schools and fresh-air classes are 
now in working order in various parts of the United States. 
The gospel of fresh air is spreading rapidly in the United 
States and in Canada. In Toronto especially the idea has 
taken firm root, and the open-air schools of tliat city arc 
flourishing. The first school of this kind was established in 
Providence, R.I., in January, 1907. At the commencement 
of 1910 there were only 13 open-air schools in the United 
States, and in 1911 there were 29. In Massachusetts, the 
headquarters of the movement, there are 86 fresh-air schools 
and classes, 80 being in Boston. New York State has 29 
and Ohio 21. 

Horse Plague in Kansas. 

Twenty thousand horses are said to have fallen victims t-o 
a disease that is termed spinal meningitis in Kansas and 
Nebraska. Twenty veterinary experts have been sent by the 
United States Department of Agriculture into the infected 
districts to investigate and fight the epidemic which prevails 
over two-thirds of Kansas. 

Poliomyelitis in Buffalo. 

The epidemic of poliomyelitis which commenced in Buffalo 
in June has not yet altogether subsided. In the week 
ending Sept. 14th 18 cases w^ere reported, making a total 
number of cases reported up to that date of 226 with 30 deaths. 
A large number of cases have been reported also in the 
neighbourhood of Buffalo ; in fact, that district and that 
part of Canada adjacent to Erie county appear to be liable 
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to outbreaks of the disease. It is only somewhat more than 
a year ago that an epidemic of infantile paralysis occurred 
in Hamilton, while many sporadic cases have occurred in 
Toronto and vicinity during the past few years. 

Oct 5th. 

NOTES FROM INDIA. 

(From our own Correspondents.) 


The Hospitals of the New Capital. 

The hospital arrangements in temporary Delhi have now, 
it is understood, been finally settled. The General Hospital 
for Europeans will be established in Hindu Rao House and 
the hospital for Indians in Balak Ram-ki-Kothi, while a 
small hospital for infectious cases will be built on the Durbar 
area somewhere near Kingsway. For the present these hos¬ 
pitals will be under the charge of Major W. H. Ogilvie, I.M.S., 
special medical officer at temporary Delhi. 

A Women's Medical Service for India. 

The last report of the Countess of Dufferin Fund, the 
pioneer of a women’s medical service, discusses at some 
length this question, at present uppermost in the minds of 
medical women in India. The needs of the time have out¬ 
grown the possibilities of any voluntary organisation, 
and the growing demand for better trained and better 
qualified medical women can only be met by a service 
organised, financed, and controlled by Government. The 
report contains the draft scheme for the proposed Women’s 
Indian Medical Service, submitted to the Secretary of 
State last November, and a note from Surgeon-General 
Sir C. P. Lukis on the estimated cost. The idea is 
to provide 50 lady doctors of the first grade, with 60 
assistant surgeons, a service sufficient to staff 43 major and 
51 minor hospitals and provide for a leave reserve. It is 
estimated that the cost would be about three lakhs more 
than the present available income of the Dufferin Fund, but 
there will probably be difficulty in providing even this 
modest sum. The local governments are* not in a position to 
contribute ; the central committee are at the end of their 
resources ; and there is little prospect of increased subscrip¬ 
tions from the European or Indian public. It is suggested 
that the withdrawal of three lakhs a year from the 
projected lavish expenditure on education would hardly 
be missed, while the saving of life and the abate¬ 
ment of suffering might well outweigh the produc¬ 
tion of a few dozen more university graduates. On 
this subject the Times of India says that a scheme suited 
to the wants of Indian women is more likely to be devised 
through consultation with those in touch with the con¬ 
ditions of life in the villages than by an association, however 
influential, in London. 

Hospitals in the United Provinces. 

It appears from the report for 1911 on the civil hospitals 
and dispensaries of the United Provinces that the experi¬ 
ment inaugurated in 1910 to extend and popularise medical 
advice and treatment by sending out travelling dispensaries 
into villages and districts was successfully continued in 
1911 on a much larger scale. In 1910 four travelling dis¬ 
pensaries treated 31,092 patients; in 1911 12 malaria 
dispensaries perambulated the country side, besides 32 
other dispensaries, primarily intended to combat plague 
and encourage inoculation. Colonel C. C. Manifold, 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, United Provinces, 
describes their success as “instantaneous and universal.” 
During their six months* itinerary 301,266 persons were 
treated, of whom 49,267 were malaria cases, and 4,239 
operations were performed. The result of this attempt 
to bring the hospital to the patient where the patient will not 
or cannot go to the hospital is held entirely to justify the 
continuance and expansion of the system. Colonel Manifold 
also extols the value of medical relief and operative work 
carried on by civil surgeons in villages and outlying parts of 
their districts, with which the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
United Provinces fully concurs. 

The Sanitary Commissioner with the Government of India. 

Under the new scheme just promulgated, which goes back 
to the proposals of 1904, the Sanitary Commissioner to the 
Government of India becomes subordinate, to a certain 


extent, to the Director-General, Indian Medical Service. 
He will, however, have independent authority, in technical 
sanitary matters, with power, as at present, to correspond 
direct with the Government of India. He will be relieved of 
as much routine w r ork as possible, the Statistical Office being 
given more responsible duties. The .Sanitary Commissioner 
will thus be able to tour freely and regularly, a matter of 
great importance in view of the impetus recently 
given to sanitation all over India. The leading 
Indian newspapers agree with the official pronouncement 
that a wide sphere of useful work lies before the 
Imperial .Sanitary Commissioner as an advisory authority. 
It is also hoped that his relations with local administrations 
will be such as to conduce to the smooth working of the new 
sanitary policy for India. The Government of India have 
given no less than 181£ lakhs—over a million sterling—in 
the past two years for sanitation, not to mention 15 lakhs— 
nearly £100,000—for research work, while a recurring yearly 
grant of 2£ lakhs (£15,000) has been made to assist local 
administrations in introducing the scheme for the reorganisa¬ 
tion of the sanitary services, so that the Sanitary Com¬ 
missioner for years to come should be one of the busiest 
officials in India. 

King Edward Memorial at Mandalay. 

The King Edward Memorial maternity wards at Mandalay 
were opened on August 14th by the Lieutenant-Governor, who 
congratulated the modest little Mandalay hospital on having 
gone a step ahead of her magnificent sister, the Rangoon 
General Hospital, by providing maternity wards. 

Deaths from Wild Animals amd Snakes. 

Nearly 2000 persons were killed by wild animals, chiefly 
tigers, in British India during 1911. In 1910 the figure was 
2382. The total mortality from snake-bite rose from 22,478 
in 1910 to 24,264 in 1911, Bengal heading the list with 9344 
deaths. 

Sept. 18th. ^_______ 



JAMES GLENNY GIBB, M.D., M.S. Durh., F.R.C.S. Eng. 

James Glenny Gibb, whose sudden death is reported from 
the Union Medical College, Peking, was born on August 4th, 
1874. His father, the late Janies Gibb, was a member of 
Lloyds and sometime Member of Parliament for Harrow. 
For several years after leaving school Glenny Gibb worked 
in his father’s office, and it was not until he w r as 25 or 26 
that he gave up business for the study of medicine. He 
knew* his powers and his limitations, and he decided that as 
a medical practitioner he could best serve his fellow men ; 
accordingly, with characteristic zeal and industry, he set 
about to make himself master of his new work. In this he 
succeeded, and when he left for the Chinese mission field 
he was an accomplished all-round clinician and laboratory 
worker. He studied at Newcastle-on-Tyne and St. Bar¬ 
tholomew’s Hospital, where he distinguished himself as a 
long-distance runner, and qualified M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. in 
1905, obtaining the M.B. and B.S. degrees at the Uni¬ 
versity of Durham in the same year. He then held in 
succession the posts of house physician at Westminster 
Hospital and house surgeon and ophthalmic house surgeon 
at St. Bartholomew’s, and in 1908 he obtained the Fellow¬ 
ship of the Royal College of Surgeons and the M.D. and 
M.S. degrees of his University. Thus qualified and equipped, 
it seemed strange to some that he should immediately join a 
little band of workers in a far country, but those who knew 
him knew that this step had long been decided upon. Gibb 
was not in the least suited by temperament for private 
practice, and he never intended to make that his life work. 
He had other ideals, which were known to his friends, but 
which he did not advertise. His religion was with him a 
very real thing, and it influenced all his thoughts and 
actions, although he never forced his views upon others. 
He was quite incapable of pretence or meanness, and 
w’hile hard upon himself he tried not to judge others by 
his own lofty standards. Always careless of appearances 
and rugged in manner, and intensely occupied with the 
work in hand, he neither sought nor achieved popularity of 
the ordinary kind, but he commanded to a remarkable 
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extent the respeefc and confidence of all who knew him, 
and in a very special degree that of his seniors. At 
his work he showed great capacity and energy, and this, 
combined with ability of a high order, singled him out 
amongst his contemporaries as the man to ask advice of or 
to seek help from; and his advice or assistance was 
tendered with such thought and generosity of spirit as to 
make it doubly acceptable. His friendship was highly 
valued by all who possessed it, and his memory will long 
be honoured at home and in China. 

Dr. Gibb married in 1908, and his wife, who had been a 
sister at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, accompanied him when 
he went to take up his post at the Union Medical College, 
Peking. Two years ago he offered his services for plague 
duty at Harbin, and he was sent by the Chinese Government 
to deal with the outbreak there. During last year’s revolu¬ 
tion he was in charge of the Red Cross organisation in 
Peking. The cause of his death is not yet known in 
England, but to add to his family’s sorrow news came from 
Peking a week later oi the death of his elder son. 


Deaths op Eminent Foreign Medical Men.— The 
deaths of the following eminent foreign medical men are 
announced:—Dr. Hermann Munk, the well-known Berlin 
physiologist, at the age of 73, after a long illness. Notwith¬ 
standing his great eminence, it is generally understood that 
when the chair became vacant in the University of Berlin by 
the death of Professor du Bois Reymond, the Prussian 
Ministry objected to promote Dr. Munk from the extra¬ 
ordinary professorship which he had held since 1869 merely 
on account of his Jewish religion. His early researches on 
the functions of the cerebral cortex were recognised as so 
important that he was elected a member of the Berlin 
Aoademy of ^ Sciences when only 40 years of age—a very 
uncommon circumstance. In addition to his post in the 
university he also held the chair of physiology in the 
Veterinary School to which he was appointed in 1876.— 
Dr. O. Langner, of Berlin, sanitary councillor.—Dr. H. 
Koenig, of Crefeld, sanitary councillor.—Dr. H. Pulz, of 
Diisseldorf, sanitary councillor.—Dr. L. Bach, of Marburg, 
privy sanitary councillor and professor.—Professor J. Disse, 
of Marburg.—Dr. J. Zuckermann, of Crefeld, sanitary 
councillor.—Dr. E. Heuss, privat-docent of dermatology and 
syphiligraphy in the University of Zurich.—Dr. Joel W. 
Wright, formerly professor of surgery in the University of 
Vermont, Burlington.—Dr. N. Nahm, of Frankfort, the 
founder of the first of the German consumption establish¬ 
ments, that of Ruppcrtsheim in the Taunus. His age was 
only 47, and he held the position of sanitary councillor.— 
Dr. Peter Keimer, docent of laryngology in the Diisseldorf 
Academy of Practical Medicine. 


Unselfish Devotion to Duty.—D r. G. H. W. 

Robertson, J.P., has been awarded the medal of the Order of 
St. John of Jerusalem in England for his conduct in a railway 
accident in South Africa last year. The train by which 
he was a passenger ran over a steep embankment in the 
middle of the night at a spot many miles from assistance of 
any kind, and after extricating himself from the debris, Dr. 
Robertson, who had sustained very serious injuries, including 
four broken ribs, had himself carried round among the 
other unfortunate passengers, and rendered valuable service 
in directing the treatment of the most seriously injured till 
he collapsed through pain and exhaustion. 

The friends of the late Miss Rosa Morison 

(lady superintendent of women students at University 
College, London, 1883-1912) have formed a committee with 
the object of raising a memorial to her. The Right Hon. 
Lord Reay is the president, Dr. T. Gregory Foster, Ph.D. 
(Provost of University College), the chairman. Lady Lockyer 
the treasurer, and Miss E. Chick and Miss E. Goodyear the 
honorary secretaries. It is suggested that in the first instance 
portrait medallions or busts should be provided, one to be 
placed in University College and the other in College Hall; 
and, in the second instance, that a loan fund or a scholar¬ 
ship should be instituted for the benefit of students con¬ 
nected with University College. Sympathisers with these 
objects are asked to communicate with the honorary secre¬ 
taries, Rosa Morison Memorial Committee, University College 
Gower-street, London, W.C. 


THE SEVENTEENTH INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS OF MEDICINE. 


We published in The Lancet of Jan. 6th, 1912, a list of 
the officers of the forthcoming International Medical Con- 
grass, to be held in London, August 6th to 12th, 1913, under 
the patronage of His Majesty the King. H.R.H. Prince 
Arthur of Connaught has graciously consented to open the 
Congress on Wednesday, August 6th, at 11 A.M., in the 
Albert Hall. 

The personnel of the officers of Congress has not altered 
since January of this year, but a few names have been added 
to the vice-presidents of the sections, and death also has 
removed a few others from the lists. 


THE GENERAL SESSIONS. 

The arrangements for the general sessions are as follows:— 
A general session will be held in the Albert Hall on each day, 
except Saturday, during the Congress at 6.30 P.M., at 
which the following general addresses will be delivered :— 

Wednesday, August 6th.—Address in Medicine, Professor 
Chauffard, of Paris. 

Friday, August. 8th.—Address in Pathology, Geheimrat 
Professor Paul Ehrlich, of Frankfort. 

Tuesday, August 12th.—Address on Public Health, Right 
Hon. John Burns, M.P., President, Local Government Board. 
Address in Surgery, Professor Harvey Cushing, of Harvard 
University. Address on Heredity, W. Bateson, F.R.S. 

SECTIONS. 

The following is the programme of discussions in the 
sections with the names of the reporters, so far as they are 
settled, arranged in alphabetical order. We take the oppor¬ 
tunity of congratulating the honorary general secretary of 
the Congress, Dr. W. P. Herringham, and the officials of the 
Sections, on the promptitude with which this programme has 
been issued:— 

Section I.—Anatomy and Embryology. 

Thursday, August 7th.—1. The Excitatory and Connecting Muscular 
System of the Heart. (Jointly with Section III.) Reporters : Professor 
Dr. Wilhelin His, Berlin; Dr. Josue, Paris; Dr. Thomas Lewis, 
London; Dr. Ivy Mackenzie, Glasgow. 

Friday, August 8th.—2. The Early Stages of the Human Ovum. 
Reporter : Professor Aug. C. F. d’Etemod, Geneva. 

Saturday, August 9th.—3. The Morphology of the Sympathetic 
System. Reporter ; Professor G. Carl Huber, Ann Arbor, U.S.A. 

Monday, August 11th.—4. The Morphology of the Shoulder Girdle, 
Reporter : Professor Raoul Anthony, Paris. 

Tuesday, August 12th. —5, Cerebral Localisation and the Significance 
•f Sulci. Reporter : Dr C. U. Ariens-Kappers, Amsterdam, 

Section II.—Physiology. 

Friday, August 8th.—1. Correlation of Organs of Internal Secretions 
and their Disturbances. (Jointly with Section VI.) Reporters: Pro¬ 
fessor E. Gley, Paris ; Professor Dr. Baron Alex. v. Koritnyi, Budapest; 
Professor Dr. Fredk. Kraus, Berlin. 2. Reciprocal Innervation. 
Reporter : Professor C. S. Sherrington, Liverpool. 

Tuesday, August 12th.—3. Endogenous Metabolism of Proteins. 
(Jointly with Section III. (a).) Reporters: Professor Dr. Bmil 
Abderhalden, Halle a/S.; Dr. H. Dakin, Seal Harbour, U.S.A, 


Section III—General Pathology and Pathological 
Anatomy. 

Thursday, August 7th.—1. The Excitatory and Connecting Muscular 
System of the Heart. (Jointly with Section I.) Reporters : Professor 
Dr. Wilhelm His, Berlin; Dr. Josue, Paris; Dr. Thomas Lewis, London; 
Dr. Ivy Mackenzie, Glasgow. 

Friday, August 8th.—2. The Pathology of Pats and Lipoids. 
Reporters : Professor Dr. Ivor Christian Bang, Lund; Dr. Sigmund 
Fninkel, Vienna. 

Saturday, August 9th.—3. Grafting of Normal Tissues as Dependent 
upon Zoological or Individual Affinity: Autoplastic, Isoplastic, Hetero¬ 
plastic. Reporters : Professor Dr. Max Borst. Munich. 



navcu, l.o.a. 

Tuesday, August 12th.—5. The Effect of Radio-active Substances and 
Radiations upon Normal and Pathological Tissues. Reporters: GMR. 
Professor Dr. Oscar Hertwig, Griinwald, b/Berlin; Dr. W. S. Lazarus- 
Barlow, London. 

Subsection HI. (a).—Chemical Pathology. 

Thursday, August 7.—1. Pathological Conditions due to Defects in 
Diet. Reporters: Dr. F. Gowland Hopkins, F.R.S., Cambridge ; Dr. H. 
Sehaumann, Hamburg. 

Friday, August 8tb.—2. Cancer. (Jointly with Section IV.) 
Reporters : Dr. E. Freund, Vienna; Professor Dr. C. Neubcrg, Berlin- 
Charlottenburg. 

Saturday, August 9th.—3. Clinical Applications of Pathological 
Chemistry. Reporters: Professor Otto Folin, Boston, U.S.A.; Dr, 
A. E. Garrod, London. 
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Monday. August 11th.—4. The Chemical Pathology of the Alimentary 
Tract. 

Tuesday, August 12th.—6. Endogenous Metabolism of Proteins. 
(Jointly with Section II.) Reporters : Dr. E. Abderhalden, Halle, a/S.; 
Dr. H.Dakin, Seal Harbour, U.S.A. 

Section IV.—Bacteriology and Immunity. 

Theories of Immunity and Anaphylaxis. Reporter: Professor Dr. 
E Friedberger, Berlin. Nature of Virulence. Filter Passers. Leprosy 
and Allied Bacilli. 

Friday, August 8th.—Cancer. (Jointly with Section III. (a).) 
Reporters: Dr. E. Freund, Vienna; Professor Dr. C. Neuberg, Berlin- 
Cb&rlottenburg. 

Section V.—Therapeutics (Pharmacology, Physio¬ 
therapy, Balneology). 

Thursday, August 7th.—1. The Comparative Value of Cardiac 
Remedies. Reporters : GHR. Professor Dr. R. Gottlieb, Heidelberg; 
Professor Theodore C. Janeway, New York, U S.A. 

Friday, August 8th.—2. The Action and Use of Remedies for Pain 
and Sleeplessness (excluding Ansesthetics, Local and General). Reporter : 
Professor Dr. Hans Meyer, Vienna. 

Saturday, August 9th.—3. A Laboratory Meeting. 

Monday, August 11th.—4. Non-Bacterial Toxins and Antitoxins. 
Tuesday, August 12th.—5. Thermal Treatment: its Indications, 
Limitations, ana Risks. Reporter : Professor Landouzy, Paris. 

Section VL—Medicine. 

Thursday, August 7th.—1. The Pathology of Heart Failure. 
Reporters : Professor H. Vaquez, Paris; Professor Dr. K. F. v. Wencke- 
toch, Strassburg. 

Friday, August 8th.—2. Correlation of Organs of Internal Secretions 
and their Disturbances. (Jointly with Section II.) Reporters: Professor 
E. Gley, Paris ; Professor Dr. Baron Alex. v. Kortfnyi, Budapest; 
Professor Dr. Fredk. Kraus, Berlin. 

Saturday, August 9th.—3. The Clinical Aspects of Haemolysis. 
Reporters: Professor G. Banti, Florence; Professor F. Widal. Paris. 

Monday, August 11th.—4. Diabetes. Reporters : Professor Geo. Dock, 
St. Louis, U.S.A.; Professor Dr. Karl van Noordon, Vienna. 

Tuesday, August 12tli.—6. Differentiation of the Diseases included 
under Chronic Arthritis. Reporters : Professor L. F. Barker, Baltimore, 
I'.S.A.; Professor Dr. Friedr. v. Mfiller, Munich. 

Section VII.—Surgery. 

Thursday, August 7th.—1. The Operative Treatment of Malignant 
Disease of the Large Intestine (excluding the Rectum). Reporters: 
Professor Raffaele Bastianelli, Rome ; GSR. Professor Dr. W. Kdrte, 
Berlin. 

Friday, August 8th.—2. Diagnosis and Treatment of Early Renal and 
Vesical Tuberculosis. (Jointly with Section XIV.) Reporters: Dr. 
Felix Legueu, PariB; Professor Victor Rochet, Lyons ; Dr. Hans 
Wildbolz, Berne. 

Saturday, August 9th.—3. The Surgery of the Arterial System. 
Reporters: Professor Rudolph Matas, New Orleans, U.S.A.; Professor 
Dr. V. A. Oppel, St. Petersburg. 

Monday, August 11th.—4. The Treatment of Tumours of the Brain and 
the Indications for Operation. (Jointly with Section XL) Reporters : 
Professor Dr. Bruns, Hanover ; Professor Harvey Cushing, Harvard 
Fniverslty, U.S.A.; Professor Dr. Freih. v. Eiselsberg, Vienna; Dr. 

H. H. Tooth, London. 

Tuesday, August- 12th.—5. Intra-thoracic Surgery. Reporters: Pro¬ 
fessor Dr. F. Sauerbruch, Ztirich; Professor Theodore Zuffier, Paris. 

Subsection VII. (a).— Orthopaedics. 

Thursday, August 7th.—1. Spastic Paraplegia. Reporters: GMR. 
Prsfessor Dr. H. Kiittncr, Breslau; E. Muirhead Little, F.R.C.S., 
London ; Professor Dr. Vulpius, Heidelberg. 

Friday, August 8th.—2. The Treatment of Scoliosis. Reporters : Dr. 
R. W. Lovett, Boston, U.S.A.; Professor Dr. A. Schanz, Dresden. 

Saturday, August 9th.—3. The Treatment of Ankylosis. Reporters : 
Dr. W. S. Baer, Baltimore, U.S.A.; Professor V. Pntti, Bologna. 

Monday, August 11th.—4. The Treatment of Tuberculous Joints in 
Childhood. Reporters: Professor Dr. Julius Dollinger, Budapest; 
Professor John Ridlon, Chicago, U.S.A. 

Tuesday, August 12th.—6. Radiography of Bones and Joints, and its 
Value in Orthopedic Surgery. (Jointly with Section XXII.) Reporters : 
Dr. Fedor Hacnisch, Hamburg; Dr. Nove-Joeserand, Lyons; Dr. P. 
Redard, Paris. 

Subsection VII. ’(b).—Anesthesia, General and Local 

I. (a) Recent Methods for Producing Analgesia: (i) Spinal, (ii) 
Local and Regional; (ty Contrast the Immediate and After-effects, 
especially Shock—e.g., Spinal and Local Analgesia with Inhalational 
Anesthesia, with 8pecial Reference to Psychic Shock. Reporter: 
Professor Yandell Henderson, New Haven, U.S.A. 

2. Recent Methods of General Anesthesia: (a) Ether: (i) Open 
Method; (il) Intravenous Method. Repe>rter: Professor Dr. L. 
Burkbardt, Nurnbcrg. (iii) Intratracheal Method. Reporter: Pro¬ 
fessor S. J. Meltzer, New York, U.S.A. (iv) Nasal Method. Reporter : 
Dr. G. W. Crile, Cleveland, U.S.A. (v) Rectal Method ; (b) The Use of 
Alkaloids Alone or Before Inhalational Anesthesia, Scopolamine and 
Scopomorphine; (c) Inhalational Anesthesia in Association with 
Alkaloidal Bodies: (i) Nitrous lOxide in Major Surgery; (li) Ether; 
(iii) Choloroform. Reporter : Dr. G. W. Crile, Cleveland, U.S.A. 

3. Dosimetric Method of Administering : (1.) Chloroform ; (ii.) Ether 
(a ) Regulators ; (b) Mixtures. 

4. Post-operative Effects and Toxemias associated with Anesthetics. 

5. The Selection of Appropriate Anesthetic Agent and Mode of 
Administration in Constitutional Dyscrasie which Render the Exhibi¬ 
tion of Certain Anesthetics Inadvisable. Reporter: Professor Dr. 
Fritz Dumont, Berne. 

6. The Management of Spedal Types of Patients and Operations. 
Rejiorter : Dr. Dudley Buxtcn, London. 


Section VIII.—Obstetrics and Gynaecology. 

Thursday, August 7t,h.—1. The Treatment of Hemorrhage from the 
Placental Site (Placenta Previa and Accidental Hemorrhage) in the 
Later Months of Pregnancy. Reporters: GMR. Professor Dr. 
Doderlein, Munich ; Professor Dr. G. Essen-Mftller, Lund. 

Friday, August 8th.—2. Infant Mortality in the First Four Weeks of 
Life. (Jointly with Sections X. and XVIII.) Reporters : Dr. A. K. 
Chalmers, Glasgow; Dr. Henry Kopllk, New York City, U.S.A.; Pro¬ 
fessor Pinard, Paris. 

Monday, August 11th.—3. Roentgen and Radium Therapy In Gynae¬ 
cology. (Jointly with Section XXII.) Reporters: Dr. Foveau de 
Courmelles, Paris ; Professor Dr. Bcrnh. Krflnig, Freiburg i/Br.; Pro¬ 
fessor Dr. Albers Schdnberg, Hamburg. 

Tuesday, August 12th.—4. Cancer of the Uterus (Body and Cervix) t 
Operative Technique and Results. Reporters: Professor Dr. D. de 
Ott, St. Petersburg ; Professor A. Pollosson, Lyons; Professor Dr. 
Wertheim, Vienna. 

Section IX.—Ophthalmology. 

Thursday, August 7th.—1. The Pathogenesis of Chronic Uveitis, 
excluding the Syphilitic, Tuberculous, and Sympathetic Varieties. 
Reporters: Professor Dr. Brnst Fuchs, Vienna; Professor de 
Schweinitz, Philadelphia, U.S.A. 

Friday, August 8th.—2. Glaucoma Operations, with Special Refer¬ 
ence to the Comparative Results Attained by Iridectomy and its Recent 
Substitutes. Reporters: Professor Lagrange, Bordeaux; Professor 
Priestley Smith, Birmingham. 

Saturday, August 9th.—3. “ Demonstration” Meeting or a Discussion 
upon a subject not yet determined. 

Monday, August llth.—4. Affections of the Eye Produced by Undue 
Exposure to Light. Reporters : Professor Carl v. Hess, Wurzburg; 
John H. Parsons, F.R.C.S., London. 

Tuesday, August 12th.—5. Anaphylaxis In its Relation to Ophthalmo¬ 
logy. Reporters: Dr. V. Morax, Paris ; Dr. Aurel v. Srily, Freiburg 

Section X.—Diseases of Children. 

Thursday, August 7th.—1. Treatment of Tuberculosis In Childhood 
from the Surgical Point of View, with Special Reference to the Bones, 
Joints, and Glands. Reporter: Dr. Menard, Berck-sur-Mer. 

Friday, August 8th.—2. Infant Mortality In the First Four Weeks of 
Life. (Jointly with Sections VIII. and XVIII.). Reporters: Dr. A. K. 
Chalmers, Glasgow; Dr. Henry Koplik, New York City, U.S.A.; 
Professor Pinard, Paris. 

Saturday, August 9th.—3. Effects of the Ductless Glands on Develop¬ 
ment. Reporters: Professor Dr. Rudolf Fischl, Prague; Professor 
Hutinel, Paris. 

Monday, August llth.—4. Infection of the Urinary Tract with Colon 
Bacilli. Reporters: Dr. John Thomson, Edinburgh; Professor Francesco 
Valagussa, Rome. 

Tuesday, August 12th.—6. Polioencephalitis and Poliomyelitis. 
Reporters : Professor Flexner, New York, U.S.A.; Professor Dr. Paul 
H. Rdmer, Marburg. 

Section XL'-Neuropathology. 

Thursday, August 7th.—1. The Symptoms of Cerebellar Disease and 
their Significance. Reporters: Dr. J. Babinski, Paris; Professor Dr. 
D. Rothinann, Berlin. 

Friday, August 8th.—2. Motor Aphasia, Anarthria, and Apraxia. 
Reporters : Professor Dejcrine, Paris; Professor Dr. Liepmann, Berlin. 

Saturday, August 9th.—3. The Relation of the Myopathies. 
Reporters : Professor Dr. D. H. Oppenhoim, Berlin ; Professor Spiller. 
Philadelphia, U.S.A. 

Monday, August llth.—4. The Treatment of Tumours of the Brain 
and the Indications for Operation. (Jointly with Section VII.) 
Reporters : Professor Dr. Bruns, Hanover; Professor Harvey Cushing, 
Harvard University, U.S.A.; Professor Dr. Freih. v. Eiselsberg, 
Vienna; Dr. H. H. Tooth, London. 

Tuesday, August 12th.—6. The Nature of the Condition termed Para- 
syphilis. Reporters: Dr. F. W. Mott, London; Professor Dr. Nonne, 
Hamburg. 

Section XII.—Psychiatry. 

Thursday, August 7th.—1. The Psychiatric Clinique, Its Aim* 
(Educational and Therapeutic) and !the Results obtained in Respect 
to Promotion of Recovery. Reporters: Dr. Adolf Meyer, Baltimore, 
U.S.A.; Professor Dr. Sommer, Giessen. 

Friday, August 8th.—2. Psycho-Analysis. Reporters : Professor P. 
Janet. Paris; Dr. Karl Jung. Kiisnach—Zurich. 

Saturday, August 9th.—3. The Psychoses fof Infection and Auto* 
intoxication. Reporter : GHR. Professor Dr. K. BonhOffer, Breslau. 

Monday, August llth.—4. The Syphilitic and the ParasyphilitJo 
Insanities. Reporters: Professor W. v. Bechterev, St. Petersburg; 
Dr. A. Marie, Villejuif. 

Tuesday, August 12th.—6. The Psychology of Crime. (Jointly with 
Section XIX.) Reporters ; GMR. ProfessorDr. A. Cramer, Gtittfngen ; 
Professor Comm. E. Morsellf, Genoa. 

Section XIII.—Dermatology and Syphilography. 

Thursday, August 7th.—1. Epithelioma of the Skin, Benign and 
Malignant. Reporters : Dr. J. A. Fordyce, New York, U.S.A.; Pro¬ 
fessor Dr. J. Jadassohn, Berne. A paper will also be read by Dr Jean 
Darier, Paris. 

Friday, August 8tli.—2. Alopecia Areata and Allied Conditions. 
Reporters: Dr. R. Sabouraud, Paris; Dr. P. G. Unna, Kmsbilttel— 
Hamburg. 

Saturday, August 9th.—3. Syphilis : its Dangers to the Community, 
and itho question of State Control. (Jointly with Section XIX.> 
Reporters : Professor Dr. Ernst Finger, Vienna; Professor Dr. Edmund 
Lesser, Berlin. 

Monday, August llth.—4. The Treatment of Syphilis by Salvarsan 
and Allied Substances. (Jointly with Section XX.) Reporters : Pro¬ 
fessor Dr. Paul Ehrlich, Frankfort-; Major T. W. Gibbard, R.A.M.C., 
conjointly with Major L. W. Harrison, R.A.M.C.; Professor L. A. 
Neisser, Breslau ; Professor Vennin, Paris. 

Tuesday, Augus-t 12th.—6. The Vaccine Treatment of Diseases of the 
Skin. Reporters ; Professor T. C. Gilchrist, Baltimore, U.8.A.; Pro¬ 
fessor Arthur Whitfield,London. 
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Section XIV.—Urology. 

Thursday, August 7th.—1. Diagnosis and Treatment of Early 
Malignant Disease of the Prostate. Reporters*: Professor Dr. H. 
Kiimmel, Hamburg; Dr. Hugh Young, Baltimore, U.S.A. 

Friday, August 8th.—2. Diagnosis and Treatment of Early Renal and 
Vesical Tuberculosis. (.Jointly with Section VII.) Reporters: Dr. 
F^lix Legueu, Paris; Professor Victor ltochet, Lyons; Dr. Hans 
Wildbolz, Berne. 

Saturday, August, 9th.—3. Diagnosis and Treatment of Hrrmic Infec¬ 
tions of the Urinary Tract.. Reporters : Dr. George Emerson Brewer, 
New York City, U.S.A.; Professor Dr. Thorkild Bovsing, Copenhagen. 
Monday, August 11th.—4. Projectoscopc Demonstration. 

Tuesday, August 12th.—5. Exhibition of Pathological Specimens and 
New Instruments. 

Section XV.— Bhinology and Laryngology. 

Thursday, August 7th.—1. On the Recent Progress of Endoscopic 
Methods as Applied to the Larynx, Trachea, Bronchi, Oesophagus, and 
Stomach. Reporters : Professor Chevalier Jackson, Pittsburg, U.S.A.; 
Professor Dr. G. Killian, Berlin. 

Friday, August 8th.—2. Conjoint Meeting with Section XVI. (The 
President of the Section of Laryngology to preside.) The Methods 
and Results of Treatment of Diseases of the Throat,, Nose, and Ear by 
Salvarsan and other Arsenical Compounds. Reporters: Dr. Andre 
Castex, Paris ; Professor Dr. P. Gerber, Kdnigsberg i/Pr. 

Saturday, August 9th.—3. Indications for, and Relativo Values of, 
Tonsillotomy and Tonsillectomy. Reporters : Professor Dr. H. Burger, 
Amsterdam; Dr. J. L. Goodale, Boston, U.S.A. 

Monday, August 11th.—4. Conjoint Meeting with Section XVI. (The 
President of the Section of Otology to preside.) The Special Treat¬ 
ment of the Throat, Nose, and Ear during the Active Stages of certain 
Infectious Fevers—namely, Scarlet Fever, Measles, German Measles, 
Mumps, Influenza. Typhoid, AYhooping-cough, Small-pox, Chicken-pox, 
Erysipelas. Anterior Poliomyelitis, and Cerebro-spinal Meningitis 
(Diphtheria excluded). Reporters : Dr. Victor Delsaux, Brussels ; Dr. 
E. W. Goodall, London. 

Tuesday, August 12th.—5. The Pathology and Treatment of Malignant 
Growths of the Nose and Naso-pharynx (Fibroma to be excluded). 
Reporters : Professor Cav. G. Ferreri, Rome ; Dr. H. Marschik, Vienna. 

Section XVI.—Otology. 

Thursday, August 7th.—1. Pathology of Deaf-Mutism. Reporters : 
Professor Dr. Alfred Denker, Halle a/8.; Professor Dr. Holger Mygind, 
Copenhagen. 

Friday, August 8fch.—2. Conjoint Meeting with Section XV. (The 
President of the Section of Laryngology to preside.) The Methods and 
Results of Treatment of Diseases of the Throat, Nose, and Ear by Salvarsan 
and other Arsenical Compounds. Reporters ; Dr. Andre Castex, Paris; 
Professor Dr. P. Gerber, KSnigsberg i/Pr. 

Saturday, August 9th.—3. Non-suppurative Diseases of the Labyrinth. 
Reporters: Professor Dr. Gustav Alexander, Vienna; Professor Dr. 
Karl v. Eickcn, Giessen. 

Monday, August llt.h.—4. Conjoint Meeting witli Section XV. (The 
President of the Section of Otology to preside.) The Special Treatment 
of the Throat, Nose, and Ear during the Active Stages of certain Infec¬ 
tious Fevers—namely. Scarlet Fever, Measles, German Measles, Mumps, 
Influenza, Typhoid, Whooping-cough, Small-pox, Chicken-pox, Erysi¬ 
pelas, Anterior Poliomyelitis, and Cerebro-spinal Meningitis (Diphtheria 
excluded). Reporters : Dr. Victor Delsaux, Brusssels; Dr. E. W. 
Goodall, London. 

Tuesday, August 12th.—5. Climatic and Occupational Influences in 
Diseases of the Ear. Reporters : Dr. Clarence J. Blake, Boston, U.S.A.; 
Professor Giuseppe Gradenigo, Turin. 

Section XVII.—Stomatology. 

Thursday, August 7th.—1. The Pathology and Treatment of Perio¬ 
dontal Disease. (Pyorrhoea Alveolaris.) Reporters: E. B. DowBett, 
M.R.C.S., L.D.S., London; Dr. N. N. Znamensky, Moscow. 

Friday, August 8th.—2. The Relation of Nasal Obstruction to Dental 
Disease. Reporters : Dr. Jules Ferrier, Paris ; J. G. Turner, F.R.C.S., 
L.D.S., London. 

Saturday, August 9th.—3. Dental Diseases in Relation to Public 
Health. Reporters : Dr. J. Sim Wallace, London ; Dr. Harold Williams, 
Boston, U.S.A. 

Monday, August 11th.—4. The Supervision of the Health of Children 
between Infancy and School Age. (Jointly with Section XVIII.) 
Reporters : W. W. James, F.R.C.S., L.D.S., London; Dr. W. Leslie 
Mackenzie, F.R.S.Ed., Edinburgh. 

Tuesday, August 12th —5. Reflex and Functional Disturbances in 
Connexion with the Teeth. Rejxtrters : Dr. A. W. W. Baker, Dublin; 
Dr. Rousseau-Docclle, Paris. 

Section XVIII.—Hygiene and Preventive Medicine. 

Thursday, August 7th.—1. The Effects of Dust in producing Diseases 
of the Lungs. Reporter: Dr. E. L. Collis, London. 

Friday, August 8th.—2. Infant Mortality in the First Four Weeks of 
Life. (Jointly with Sections VIII. and X.) Reporters: Dr. A. K. 
Chalmers, Glasgow ; Dr. Henry Koplik, New York City, U.S.A.; Professor 
Pinard, Paris. 

Saturday, August 9th.-^3. The Factors that Determine the Rise, 
Spread, and Degree of Severity of Epidemic Diseases. Reporters : Dr. 
Major Greenwood, London ; Professor Dr. G. Sticker, Bonn a/Rh. 

Monday, August 11th.—4. The Supervision of the Health of Children 
between Infancy and School Age. (Jointly with Section XVII.) 
Reporters: W. w. James, F.R.C.S., L.D.S., London; Dr. W. Leslie 
Mackenzie, F.R.S. Ed., Edinburgh. 

Tuesday, August 12th.—6. The Causes, Prevention, and Treatment of 
Visual Defectsin School Children. Reporters : Dr. James Kerr, London; 
Professor Dr. R. Posscck, Graz. 

Section XIX.—Forensic Medicine. 

1. The Cause and Prevention of Suicide. 

. The Teaching of Forensic Medicine, including the Construction 
and Equipment of a Medico-legal Institute. Reporters: Professor 
Dr. H. Zangger, Ziirich ; Professor L. Thoinot, Paris. 


Saturday, August 9th.—3. Syphilis : its Dangers to the Community, 
and the Question of State Control. (Jointly with Section XIII.). 
Reporters: Professor Dr. Ernst Finger, Vienna ; Professor Dr. Edmund 
Lesser, Berlin. 

Tuesday, August 12th.—4. The Psychology of Crime. (Jointly with 
Section ill.) Reporters : GMR. Professor Dr. A. Cramer, Gdttfngen ; 
Professor Comm. E. Morsel!i, Genoa. 

Section XX.—Naval and Military Medicine. 

Wednesday, August 6th (3 p.m.).— 1. Transport of Wounded in Hill 
Warfare. Reporters: Major Jay Gould, I.M.S., with Captain C. W’. 
Melville, I.M.S. 

Thursday, August 7th.—2. Hospital Ships and Transport of Wounded. 
Reporter : Surgeon-General C. F. Stokes, U.S.A, 

Thursday, August 7th.—3. W r ator-supplies in the Field. Reporters : 
Captain-Surgeon Dr. Zoltiin de Ajkay, Hungary; Lieutenant-Colonel 
E. Jennings, I.M.S. 

Friday, August 8tli.—4. Antityphoid Inoculation. Reporters : Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel Sir William Leishtnan, R.A.M.C.; Major Fredk. F. 
Russell, U.S.A. 

Saturday, August 9th.—5. Sanitary Organisation in the Tropics. 
(Jointly with Section XXI.) Reporters: Colonel W. C. Gorgon, 
U.S.A.; Colonel P. Hehir, I.M.S.; Stabsarzt Dr. Hintze, Berlin; 
Professor Sir Ronald Ross, Liverpool. 

Monday, August 11th.—6. The Treatment of Syphilis by Salvarsan 
and Allied Substances. (Jointly with Section XIII.) Reporters: 
Professor Dr. Paul Ehrlich, Frankfort; Major T. W. Gibbard, R.A.M.C., 
conjointly with Major L. W. Harrison, R.A.M.C. ; Professor Dr. L. A. 
Neisser, Breslau ; Professor Vennin, Paris. 

Tuesday, August 12th.—7. Caisson Disease. Reporters : Professor 
P. R. Moulinier, Bordeaux; Staff-Surgeon R. W. G. Stewart, B.N. 

Tuesday, August 12th.—8. The Physiology of Physical Training and 
Marching. Reporters: Marine Stabsarzt Dr. Buchinger, Wllhelms- 
haven; Lieutenant-Colonel C. H. Melville, R.A.M.C. 

Section XXI — Tropical Medicine. 

Thursday, August 7th.—1. Plague. Reporters: Professor Dr. S. 
Kitasato, Tokio; Major W. G. Liston, I.M.S. 

Friday, August 8th.—2. Beri-beri. Reporters: Professor Dr. C. 
Eijkman, Utrecht ; Professor Dr. B. Noeht, Hamburg. 

Saturday, August 9th.—3. Sanitary Organisation in the Tropics. 
(Jointly with Section XX.) Reporters: Colonel W. C. Gorgan. 
U.S. Army; Colonel P. Hehir, I.M.S.; Stabsarzt Dr. Hintze, Benin; 
Professor Sir Ronald Ross, Liverpool. 

Monday, August 11th.—4. Leishmaniasis. Reporters: Professor A. 
Laveran, Paris ; Dr. C. Nicolle, Tunis. 

Tuesday, August 12th.—5. Relapsing Fevers. Reporters : Dr. C. 
Levaditi, Paris ; Professor F. G. Xovy, Ann Arbor, U.S A. 

Section XXII.—Radiology. 

1. The Radiotherapy of Malignant Disease. Reporters: Dr. Robert 
Bienbdch, Wien ; Dr. Robert Abbe, New York. 

2. The Radiography of the Stomach and Intestines. Reporters : Dr. 
G. Holzknecht, W'icn; Dr. C. L. Leonard, Philadelphia. 

Friday, August 8th.—3. The Radiography of the Chest. Reporters: 
Dr. Hugh Walsham, London; Professor Dr. K. F. v. Wenckebach, 
Strassburg. 

Monday, August 11th.—4. Roentgen and Radium Therapy in Gynae¬ 
cology. (Jointly with Section VIII.) Reporters: Dr. Foveau de 
Courmelles, Paris; Professor Dr. Bernh. Krbnig, Freiburg i/Br. ; Pro¬ 
fessor Dr. Albers Schonberg, Hamburg. 

Tuesday, August 12th.— 6. The Radiography of Bones and Joints and 
its Value in Orthopaedic Surgery. (Jointly with Section VII. {a).) 
Reporters : Dr. Fedor Hamisch, Hamburg; Dr. Nove-Josaerand, Lyons; 
Dr. P. Redard, Paris. 

Section XXIII.—History of Medicine. 

The sessions of the section •will be devoted exclusively to the reading 
and discussion of papers chosen by individual members. Owing to the 
late formation of the section the programme of papers is not yet 
•complete. _ 

RULES OF THE CONGRESS. 

The rules of the Congress remain substantially the same as those 
which have already appeared in The Lancet; the only differences 
are that Article 14, which dealt with purely sectional business, has 
been transferred to the rules of the Sections, w'bile Article 18 has 
been subdivided. 

RULES OF THE SECTIONS. 

The rules of the sections have been revised. The first six articles 
remain as published previously in our columns, as do the last eight, but 
the text of the following articles has been modified, and we publish 
them in their present form, as they are of great importance: — 

Art 7.— Reports. In each section the morning session will be reserved 
for the discussion of important questions which have been previously 
selected by the council of the section. Each discussion will be intro¬ 
duced by one or two reporters chosen by the council of the section, 
with due regard to the international character of the Congress. The 
manuscripts of the reports must be typewritten, and must be sent to 
the Central Office of the Congress by Feb. 28th, 1913, at the latest. The 
1 reports of each section which have arrived by the date fixed will be 
printed and distributed as soon as possible, and before the opening of 
the Congress, to all members of the section who have then been 
enrolled. Those that arrive later cannot be so distributed. The reports 
will not be read in extenso at the session. Each reporter will, however, 
be allowed a maximum of 15 minutes for an opening rtsumt. and 10 
minutes for a reply at the end of the discussion. Other speakers taking 
part in the discussion will be allowed a maximum of 10 minutes only 
for their remarks. 

. Art. 8.—Members of Congress who desire to take part in the dis¬ 
cussion of any report may enter their names before the Congress by 
giving written notice to the general secretary. During the session 
they must communicate directly with the secretary of the section. 

Art. 9.—Speakers will be called upon by the President according to 
the order of their inscription on the agenda. 
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Art. V&.—Indepenrlent Papers. The afternoon sessions will be devoted 
to the reading and discussion of independent papers. The titles of such 
papers should be announced to the Central Office of the Congress 
bv April 30th, 1913. The council of the section has the right 
of selection from among the papers offered, and of declining any 
that they do not consider desirable. The council of the section 
vrill arrange the order in which the selected papers shall 1)0 read. 
Any papers offered after April 30th, 1913, will only be placed upon the 
agenda after the discussion of those which have been announced before 
this date and have been chosen by the council of the section. No 
paper will be accepted unless the title has been received by the 
secretaries of the section before July 1st, 1913. The text <>t every com¬ 
munication must be typewritten. A maximum of 15 minutes will he 
allowed for the reading of a paper, and five minutes for each speaker 
who takes part in the discussion. The author of the paper will he 
allowed five minutes for a reply. 

Art. W.—iMngtiayc. Reports and independent iwipers may be written 
in English, French, German, or Italian. Speakers may avail them¬ 
selves of other languages, but only if one of the members present 
translates into one of the above four’languages the sense of the speech. 

APPLICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP. 

All applications for membership should be made to the 
general secretary, at the offices of the Congress, 13, Hinde- 
streefc, London, W. Subscriptions : £1 ; 5 dollars ; 15 rupees. 
Ladies half price._ 


Utrirkal Jtefos. 


Examining Board in England by the Royal 
Colleges of Physicians of London and Surgeons of 
England. —At the quarterly examination in Practical 
Pharmacy held on Oct. 10th the following gentlemen were 
approved:— 

Gordon A rnfield, B.A. Cantab., Cambridge University and St. Thomas's 
Hospital; Gilbert Bailey, Manchester University; Auguste Ren6 
Bourgault-Ducondray, University College and London Hospital ; 
Ennis Ratcliff Chambers, London Hospital and private study; 
William Hunter Watson Chcync, B.A. Cantab., Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity and King’s College Hospital; Frank Collar, Guy’s Hospital; 
Harry Edmund Creswell, B.A. Cantab., Cambridge University and 
University College Hospital; Richard Shirley Fawssett. St. Bar¬ 
tholomew’s Hospital; Alma Percy Ford, London Hospital; Maurice 
Rolfe Vickers Ford, Sheffield University ; John Lewis Anderton 
Grout, Birmingham University; Melville St.Clair Hamilton, 
St. Thomas’s Hospital; Frank Cecil Harrison, Sheffield University ; 
Joseph Adrian Hart, London Hospital ; Wilhelm Otto Holst, 
Middlesex Hospital; Edwin Lancelot Hopkins, London Hospital; 
Thomas Herbert Williams Idris. University College Hospital; John 
Wallace Kemp, Guy’s Hospital; Guy on Lynden-Bell, King's 
College and St. George's Hospitals; Charles Virgil Nunez Lync, 
King*s College Hospital ; William Marriott, St. Thomas’s Hospital; 
Richard Moser, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital ; Henry Felix Mullan, 
London Hospital ; Arthur Edward Pan ter, B.A. Cantab., Cambridge 
University and King’s College Hospital; John Abraham Perera, 
Ceylon and University College Hospital; Alfred Cleveland Pickett, 
B.A.Cantab., Cambridge University and St. Thomas's Hospital; 
Lindsay Clive Smith. London Hospital; and Maurice Lawrence 
Trest-on, London Hospital. 

Royal College of Surgeons of England.— 

At a meeting of the Council of the Royal College of Surgeons 
on Oct. 10th the under-mentioned diplomas were conferred 
upon the following gentlemen, who have now complied with 
the by-laws : — 

IHploma oj Fellow.— Arthur Lcyland Robinson.. M.B., B.S. Lond., 
L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., Liverpool and University College Hospital. 
IHploma of Member.— Nnrayan Krishna Bal, L.M. A S. Bombay, 
Bombay University and Middlesex Hospital; Crawford Clelland 
Marshall, M.B., B.S. Melbourne, Melbourne University and Middle¬ 
sex Hospital; Jivraj Narayan Mehta, L.M. A 8. Bombav, Bombay 
University and London Hospital; John Godfrey Saner, B.A. 
Cantab., M.B., B.C. Cantab., Cambridge University and Guy’s 
Hospital; William Clair Toll, M.B. Toronto, Toronto University and 
Middlesex Hospital; John Forbes Ward, M.B., Ch.B. Manchester, 
Manchester University; and George Jamieson Whetham, M.B. 
Toronto, Toronto University and Middlesex Hospital. 

Licence in Dental Surr/cry .—Oswald Gelling Aylcn, Birmingham 
University; Gilbert John Stuart Rose, Middlesex and National 
Dental Hospitals; George Lotan Venning, Middlesex and National 
Dental Hospitals. 

Society of Apothecaries of London.—A t 

the Primary Examination (Parts I. and II.) held recently 
the following candidates passed in the subjects indicated :— 
Chemistry.— H. C. C. Hackney, King’s College. 

Anatomy. —A. U. L. Ben net* Royal Free Hospital; C. H. Fischel, 
Middlesex Hospital; H. C. C. Hackney, King’s College; N. 
HoffinciHter, Middlesex Hospital; J. Lyon, London Hospital; R. H. 
Petter»8on, St. George’s Hospital; J. E. Pickering, Edinburgh and 
St. Mary’s Hospital; W. F. W. Sim, Otago and Edinburgh ; and 

R. A. Wilson, Edinburgh. 

Physiology. —C. H. Fischel and N. Hoffmeister, Middlesex Hospital ; 

S. B. King, St. Mary’s Hospital ; J. Lyon, London Hospital; 
R. H. PetterRSon, St. George’s Hospital; J. E. Pickering, Edin¬ 
burgh and 8t. Mary’s Hospital; W. F. >V. Sim, Otago and 
Edinburgh ; and R. A. Wilson, Edinburgh. 

University of Bristol.—T he following degrees 

have been granted 

M.D.—C. W. J. Brasher and V. B. Green-Armytage. 


Foreign University Intelligence.— 

Berlin: Dr. George Axhausen, privat-docent of Surgery, has 
been granted the title of Professor.— Bologna: Dr. F. Fabris 
and Dr. E. Jarozzi have been recognised as privat-docenten 
of Operative Medicine. — Genoa: Dr. L. Macaggi, of Padua, 
has been recognised as privat-docent of Operative Medicine. 
— Gratz : Dr. Leopold Ldhner lias been recognised as privat- 
docent of Physiology. —Aonigsberg : Dr. A. Schittenhelm, 
Extraordinary Professor in the University of Erlangen, has 
been appointed Professor of Clinical Medicine in succession 
to Dr. Lichtheim, resigned. — Marburg: Dr. Alfred Biel- 
schowsky, Extraordinary Professor in Loipsic, has been 
appointed to the chair of Ophthalmology and the Director¬ 
ship of the University Ophthalmic Clinic, in succession to 
the late Dr. Bach.— Modena : Dr. R. Magnanimi, of Sassari, 
has been appointed to the chair of Forensic Medicine.— 
Munich : Dr. K. von Hess, Professor in the University of 
Wurzburg, has been appointed to the chair of Clinical 
Ophthalmology, in succession to the late Dr. Eversbusch.— 
Naples: Dr. L. Minervi has been recognised as privat- 
docent of Internal Pathology, Dr. A. Lisanti as privat- 
docent of Operative Medicine, Dr. G. Define as privat- 
docent of Dermatology and Syphiligraphy, Dr. E. Salaris 
as privat-docent of Otology and Laryngology, and Dr. 
G. Tropeano as privat-docent of Social Medicine.— 
Palermo: Dr. S. Cannata has been recognised as privat - 
docent of Paediatry, and Dr. A. Giordano as privat-docent 
of Hygiene.— Parma: Dr. F. Valtorta has been recog¬ 
nised as privat-docent of Midwifery and Gynaecology, 
Dr. G. Dalla Favera as privat-docent of Dermatology and 
Syphiligraphy, Dr. G. Pighini as privat-docent of Neurology 
and Psychiatry, and Dr. A. Splendore as privat-docent of 
Bacteriology.— Prague ( Bohemian University') : Dr. F. 
Proch&zka, privat-dooent of Diseases of Workmen and Social 
Medicine, has been granted the title of Extraordinary Pro¬ 
fessor.— Rome: Dr. E. Grimani, of Florence, has been 
recognised as privat-docent of External Pathology.— Sassari: 
Dr. A. Ruju has been recognised as privat-docent of 
Psychiatry.— Sienna: Dr. A. de Cortes has been recognised 
as privat-docent of Surgical Anatomy. — Tiibingen: Dr. 
Ottfried Muller, Extraordinary Professor, has been promoted 
to the chair of Clinical Medicine, in succession to Dr. 
von Romberg ; Dr. August Mayer, privat-docent of Midwifery 
and Gynaecology, has been granted the title of Extraordinary 
Professor.— Vienna: Dr. Rudolf Fleckseder has been 
recognised as privat-dooent of Medicine, and Dr. B61a Schick 
and Dr. Karl Lerner as privat-docenten of Children’s 
Diseases. 

Central Midwives Board.— A meeting of the 
Central Midwives Board was held on Oct. 10th at Caxton 
House, Westminster, with Sir Francis H. Champneys in the 
chair. A letter was considered from a certified midwife 
practising in Chesterfield complaining of the issue by the 
Chesterfield division of the British Medical Association of a 
circular with reference to the conditions affecting the 
practice of midwifery in that town. A letter was considered 
on the same subject from a medical practitioner in Chester¬ 
field. The Board decided that the reply be (a) that, if the 
midwife has obeyed the rules of the Board regulating the 
summoning of medical aid she has discharged her duties to 
the patient; and ( b ) that the Board had no authority over 
medical practitioners. The Board also directed that the 
correspondence be forwarded to the Privy Council. A letter 
was considered from the National Health Insurance Joint 
Committee inquiring as to the fee usually payable to a 
qualified medical practitioner when summoned on the advice 
of a midwife, and by what authority the fee is paid. The 
Board directed that the National Health Insurance Joint 
Committee be informed that the town councils of Liverpool, 
Manchester, and Cardiff have made agreements with all the 
medical men in their distiicts for a fee of 1 guinea all round 
when summoned to a case attended by a midwife, and that 
elsewhere the fee varies. That the authority by whom the 
fee is paid is the local supervising authority in Liverpool, 
Manchester, and Cardiff, and the guardians in some other 
places. A letter was considered from Mrs. M. B. Williamson, 
honorary secretary of the Birkenhead Maternity Hospital, 
asking for information as to the administration of the 
maternity benefit under the National Health Insurance Act. 
The Board decided that Mrs. Williamson be informed that 
the question has been before the General Medical Council, who 
have made representation on the subject to the Government. 
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The Great Ormond-street Hospital for Sick 
Children. —The usual lectures, addresses, and demonstra¬ 
tions will be given this session at the hospital. The course 
begins on Thursday next, Oct. 24th, at 4 p.m., when Mr. 
E. M. Corner lectures on Joint Diseases and their Surgical 
Treatment. 

Wigan and its Sewage Scheme.—A charge 

of what was described as reckless expenditure and reckless 
administration was made at a recent meeting of the Wigan 
town council. It appears that although £7071 over and 
above the amount sanctioned by the Local Government 
Board in 1908 had been paid, £12,600 were still required to 
complete the scheme—i.e., £32,000 was needed to complete 
work which the council set out to do for £12,000. A sub¬ 
committee in their findings felt that “it was their duty to 
express surprise that the members of the committee having 
supervision of the work had not exercised that control which 
was expected of a departmental committee in charge of 
works of such importance.” The recommendations of the 
subcommittee were unanimously approved. 

Royal Hospital for Diseases of the Chest.— 

On Oct. 17th Dr. Nietner, of Berlin, delivered the in¬ 
augural lecture of the winter session at the Medical 
School for Diseases of the Chest, taking for his subject the 
Modern Combat against Tuberculosis amongst Children. 
On Oct. 21st Dr. Barty King will lecture on Physical Exa¬ 
mination of the Chest, on Oct. 23rd Dr. P. B. Ridge on 
Morbid Anatomy, and on Oct. 24th Dr. Murray Leslie on 
Modes and Channels of Infection. The lecture hour is 
4.39 P.M. A special clinical demonstration will be given on 
Oct. 25th at 3.30 p.m. A tuberculin course will commence 
on Oct. 28th, and will be continued each succeeding day at 
4.30 p.m. till Nov. 1st, the lectures and subjects being as 
follows :—Dr. Ridge : Tuberculins. Dr. A. G. Phear: The 
Technique of Tuberculin Administration. Dr. Symes 
Thompson: Tuberculin Treatment, its Scope and Limita¬ 
tions. Dr. Barty King: The Practical Administration of 
Tuberculin for Diagnosis. Dr. Murray Leslie : The Practical 
Administration of Tuberculin for Treatment. On Nov. 2nd, 
at 10.30 a.m., this course will be concluded with a demon¬ 
stration of cases in the wards. Other lectures and demon¬ 
strations which will be given at 3.30 p.m. or 4.30 p.m. are: 
Nov. 4th.—Dr. James Calvert: The Diagnosis of Early 
Pulmonary Tuberculosis. Nov. 5th.—Mr. Arthur Evans: 
Surgery of the Thorax. Nov. 7th.—Dr. Symes Thompson: 
The Various Means to be Adopted to Prevent the Spread of 
Pulmonary Tuberculosis. Nov. 8th.—A special clinical 
demonstration. Nov. 11th.—Dr. Arthur Davies: Pulmonary 
Tuberculosis in Relation to Life Insurance. Nov. 12th.— 
Dr. W. H. White : The General Treatment of Pul¬ 
monary Tuberculosis. Nov. 14th.—Dr. K. H. Kellie: 
The Diagnosis and Treatment of Pulmonary Tubercu¬ 
losis in Childhood. Nov. 15th.—A special clinical demon¬ 
stration. Nov. 18th.—Dr. J. H. Drysdale: The R61e 
of th'e Circulatory System in Pulmonary Tuberculosis. 
Nov. 19th.—Dr. Barty King .• Bronchitis, Emphysema, 
Pneumonia, and Pleurisy in Relation to Pulmonary Tuber¬ 
culosis. Nov. 21st.—Dr. Symes Thompson : The Selection 
of Cases Suitable for Institutional (Sanatorium, Hospital, 
Infirmary), Domiciliary, and Dispensary Treatment. 
Nov. 22nd.—A special clinical demonstration. Nov. 25th. 
—Mr. Arthur Evans : Laryngeal Tuberculosis. Nov. 26th.— 
Dr. Phear: The Complications of Pulmonary Tuberculosis. 
Nov. 28th.—Dr. Murray Leslie : Prognosis in Pulmonary 
Tuberculosis. Nov. 29th.—A special clinical demonstration. 
Dec. 2nd.—Dr. Bryett (M.O.H. Borough of Shoreditch): 
Pulmonary Tuberculosis in Relation to Public Health. 
Dec. 3rd.—Dr. Phear: The Differential Diagnosis of Pul¬ 
monary Tuberculosis. Dec. 5th.—Dr. Jordan : The Dia¬ 
gnosis of Pulmonary Tuberculosis by the Rontgen Rays. 
Dec. 6th.—A special clinical demonstration. Dec. 9th.— 
The Sanatorium. Dec. 10th.—Dr. Ridge : The Examina¬ 
tion of the Sputum ; Estimation of Opsonic Index and 
Preparation of Vaccines. Dec. 12th.—Mr. George Thomson : 
The Teeth in Relation to Pulmonary Tuberculosis. 
Dec. 13th.—A special clinical demonstration. Dec. 16th.— 
Dr. Barty King : The Tuberculosis Dispensary as a Fighting 
Unitin the Camjjaign against Tuberculosis. Dec. 17th.— 
Dr. R. A. Gibbins (consulting officer): The Formation, 
Constitution, and Management of the Tuberculosis Dis¬ 
pensary. Dec. 19th.—Mr. G. H. Longton: Anaesthesia in 


Diseases of the Chest. Dec. 20th.—A special clinical demon¬ 
stration. In connexion with the lectures visits to sana- 
toriums will be made. 

Worthing Hospital.— A debt of £1400 remains 
on the recent extension of Worthing Hospital, and the mayor 
has received an anonymous offer to double up to £500 the 
amount that is subscribed between now and the end of the 
year. 

West Sussex Phthisis Cases : The Medical 

Fees.— The West Sussex Insurance Committee has approved 
of the provisional scheme formulated by Mr. A. G. R. 
Cameron, consulting medical officer for the administration of 
the sanatorium benefit under the National Insurance Act. 
Mr. Cameron says that no arrangements have yet been made 
by the county council for treatment in sanatoriums or at dis¬ 
pensaries, and the treatment of persons suffering from tuber¬ 
culosis must, therefore, for the present be almost entirely 
domiciliary. He suggested dividing the area of the county 
into four districts with a subcommittee for each. As to the 
question of fees for medical attendance on insured persons 
the scale, Mr. Cameron said, had been considered by the 
local medical profession and had been agreed to with the 
exception of one or two items. The fees he suggested were 
as follows:— 

8. d. 

Attendance at patient's home and three days’medicine ... 3 6 
Attendance at doctor's surgery and three days’ medicine ... 2 6 

Medicine, without advice, if further supply needed . 1 6 

Bacteriological examinations, if required . 4 6 

Visits over 1 mile and under 3 from doctor’s home, extra ... 1 6 

Visits over 3 miles and under 5, extra . 4 0 

Certificates as outlined in Form Mod. 1 . 2 6 

Special report* as required in Art. 2 (5) L.G.B. Order and 
Par. 11. Commissioners’ circular letter . 2 6 

Special drugs, &c., would be extra and night and Sunday 
visits would be at the rate of one visit and a half. Mr. 
Cameron told the committee that the local medical men 
had suggested that the extra mileage over five miles should 
be an additional Is. per mile and that the night visits should 
be at the rate of two visits instead of a visit and a half. 
Mr. Cameron’s scheme was approved on the understanding 
that it was only to be in operation until January, when 
the matter comes before the county council. 

Society of Medical Officers of Health.— 

At the annual meeting of the Society of Medical Officers of 
Health held on Oct. 11th the presidential address was 
delivered by Dr. E. W. Hope, medical officer to the 
City and Port of Liverpool, and Professor of Public 
Health in the University of Liverpool, who took for his 
subject the Expanding Scope of Sanitary Administration. 
After referring to the great diminution in the rate of 
mortality during the past 15 years, he stated that the 
prolongation of human life, the extension of its use¬ 
fulness, the diminution of suffering, and the increase 
in national vigour following improvements in sanitation 
were results equally important. The present time was 
one of great expansion in every field of sanitary in¬ 
vestigation and administration, and probably at no period 
bad the thinking world given more attention to it than 
now. The prolonged immunity of the country from 
smail-pox, notwithstanding the growing neglect of vaccina¬ 
tion, was largely due to the improved administrative 
methods which embraced not only more prompt notification 
and isolation of the patient and vaccination of contacts, but 
greater vigilance and extended measures at the ports of 
entry. He enumerated a long list of important enactments 
during the last dozen years in matters affecting the public 
health, and said that the Midwives Act furnished a good 
illustration of the difficulties that beset the legislator in 
forecasting the necessities of the case. An important 
omission in this Act was the means by which some 
of the chief responsibilities were to be met, and 
although the Act had been in operation for ten 
years, those omissions had not been supplied. Local 
authorities had had to meet this omission, and supply 
the means by which emergency assistance could be rendered 
to women. By the Insurance Act a sum of 30*. for the 
benefit of the lying-in patient was provided, and this should 
insure not only good attendance but emergency assistance 
when necessary. After referring to the lessening of admini¬ 
strative overlapping due to the unification of sanitary 
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districts. Professor Hope stated that the Board of Education 
and the Local Government Board had wisely realised that 
the improvement in health and physique of children and the 
removal of bad influences were closely associated with 
general public health administration, and prudently advised 
that the work of medical inspection should be carried out 
in dose connexion with medical officers of health. As 
regarded the work of the Port Sanitary Authorities, he 
thought it would become more onerous and important in 
keeping out disease from centres where it was still rampant. 
Referring to the tuberculosis sections of the National 
Insurance Act, he expressed the opinion that all admini¬ 
strative details, all schemes, plans, and arrangements 
affecting the prevention of tuberculosis must depend for 
their success upon the efficiency of sanitary administration. 

The After-Care Association.— Lady Battersea 
has plaoed Surrey House, Marble Arch, London, W., at the 
disposal of the Ladies’ Guild connected with the After-Care 
Association for Poor Persons Discharged Recovered from 
Asylums for the Insane, and a oa/6 ckantant and model 
market will be held there on Thursday, Oct. 24th, from 2 to 
7 p.m., in aid of the funds of the guild. Tickets may be 
obtained from the honorary secretary, Mrs. Ironside Bruce, 
10, Chandos-street, Cavendish-square, W., for 2#., or can be 
purchased at the door for 2a. 6d. The services of a number 
of well-known artistes have been secured. 

The inaugural lecture of the winter session 
at the Central London Throat and Ear Hospital will be 
delivered by Dr. J. Dundas Grant at 3 p.m. on Friday, 
Oct. 25th, the title of the lecture being “ Some Views in Oto- 
Rhino-Laryngology Reviewed ; Some Criticisms Criticised.” 


Jarliamentarg Intelligence. 

NOTES ON CURRENT TOPICS. 

Menial Deficiency Bill. 

Standing Committee “B” of the House of Commons has resumed 
its consideration of the Mental Deficiency Bill. On Tuesday, Oct. 15th, 
some hours were spent in .discussing the composition of the proposed 
Board of Control. In pursuance of his undertaking given earlier in 
the session, Mr. McKenna, the Home Secretary, brought forward an 
amendment to provide that, instead of creating a new body of Com* 
miasioners to deal with the mental defective, there should be a single 
Board of Control appointed to deal alike with lunatics and mental 
defectives. The text of the Home Secretary’s proposal was as follows:— 

*• (1) There shall be constituted a Board of Control consisting of not 
more than 15 Commissioners, of whom not more than 12 shall be paid 
Co mmissi oners, and of the paid Commissioners four shall be legal Com¬ 
missioners ; that la to say, barristers of at least five years’ standing, and 
four at least shall be medical Commissioners; that is to say, duly 
qualified medical practitioners, and one at least shall be a woman. 

•• (2) The Commissioners shall be appointed by His Majesty on the 
recommendation, as respects the legal Commissioners and the unpaid 
Commissioners, of the Lord Chancellor, after consultation with the 
Secretary of State, and, as respects the other Commissioners, of the 
Secretary of State, after consultation with the Lord Chancellor.” 

This amendment was subjected to considerable criticism. Some 
members of the Committee insisted that the arrangement proposed 
by Mr. McKenna would not lead to sound administration, and that the 
vesting of the appointments in two great officers of State would lead to 
friction. A further point of complaint was that the plan submitted by 
the Horae Secretary would withdraw the operation of the Act from the 
control of Parliament. Mr. McKenna dissented from these criticisms. 
The duty of the Commissioners, he said, would be carefully defined, 
▲t first, there would be 11 of the 15 Commissioners appointed by the 
Lord Chancellor, and the remaining four would be nominated by the 
Home Secretary. But aa vacancies occurred the Board would assume 
a form in which seven members, four of whom would be paid and three 
unpaid, would be appointed bv the Lord Chancellor and eight by the 
Home Secretary. The Parliamentary responsibility for expenditure 
would also rest with the Home Secretary. A proposal which was made 
to modify Mr. McKenna’s amendment by reducing the number of paid 
Commissioners from 12 to 11 was defeated on a vote. The amendment 
was still under discussion when the Committee rose for the day. 

Telegraphists’ Cramp. 

Representations in respect to the prevalence'of telegraphists'cramp 
amongst telegraph operators in the Post Office have been made to the 
Select Committee of the Honse of Commons which is instituting an 
inquiry into certain administrative matters connected with that 
department. A representative of the Postal Telegraph Clerks' Union 
on Tuesday, Oct. 15th, stated to the Committee that it was impossible 


to obtain a correct return of the number of men who were affected by the 
disease. The telegraph operators concealed the presence of the disease 
as far as possible, because they feared that on its discovery in its earlier 
manifestations their chances of promotion would be lost, or they would 
be transferred to less desirable work. This witness expressed the 
opinion that telegraphists’ cramp had k become more prevalent than it 
had ever been before. 1 

The Direct Representatives on the General Medical Council. 

Viscount Moklky of Blackburn, as President of the Council, ha* 
introduced a Bill in the House of Lords to regulate the election of the 
Direct Representatives on the General Medical Council. Its object 
is thereby to remedy a defect in the Medical Act of 1886, and to 
permit the General Medical Council to economise its outlays on the 
irregularly recurring elections. At present a Direct Representative on 
the General Medical Council holds office for live years from the date of 
his election. If a vacancy occurs by death during the course of this 
term a new representative has to be elected. His appointment also 
runs for five years. It thus happens that there have to be elections at 
irregular intervals. It is understood that Lord Mobley's Bill is 
designed to put an end to this overlapping. All the Direct Representa¬ 
tives are to cease to hold office on Dec. 31st, 1916, and regular election* 
for all the Direct Representatives shall thereafter take place at intervals 
of five years. It is also provided that vacancies occurring in the last 
year of the term are not to be filled until the succeeding election. A 
reform of this nature has been urged by the President of the General 
Medical Council, and representations have been made to the Privy 
Council to induce that body to bring the matter before Parliament for 
the necessary legislative sanction. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Wednesday, Oct. 9th. 

Hospital Accommodation at Rosyth. 

In reply to Mr. Booth, Mr. Macnamara, Secretary to the Admiralty* 
said: As regards hospital accommodation for the workmen employed 
at Rosyth there is ample provision for rendering first-aid. Two 
medical men are retained, one of whom is always at nis surgery about 
two and a half miles from the works and within call. The other can 
reach the works In a few minutes by motor-car. Hand stretchere and two 
fully-equipped railway hospital wagons capable of holding 26 injured 
men on stretchers are kept on the works. For serious accident case* 
the Dunfermline and Western Fife Hospital, distant three and a half 
miles from the works, is available. 5o cases of injury have been 
admitted since the Commencement of the contract. The hospital con¬ 
tains over 60 beds, and has never had to refuse a case from the Rosyth 
works. The contractors make a contribution to the funds of the 
hospital. There is also the local Poor-law infirmary, an admirably 
equipped hospital, and also suitable infectious disease hospital 
accommodation provided by the local authorities. 

Thursday, Oct. 10th. 

Remuneration of Medical Profession. 

81r Nobval Hklme asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer whether* 
in view of the general desire throughout the country to secure a 
settlement of the scale of remuneration for medical services under the 
National Insurance Act, he would consider, on request being made* 
the appointment of a Select Committee to take evidence and report to 
the House of Commons as to what would be adequate remuneration for 
the medical profession.—Mr. Lloyd George replied : I am obliged to 
my honourable friend for his suggestion, but I fear it would hardly be 
possible for a Select Committee to complete its Investigations and Issue 
its report in time to enable mo to make effective use of the report 
before Jan. 15th. 

Insured Persons and the Free Choice of Medical Man . 

Mr. Charles Bathurst asked the Secretary to the Treasury whether 
it had been decided by the Health Insurance Commissioners that 
insured persons who were members of approved societies would be 
deemed to have exercised their free choice of a doctor If they h*d 
agreed, as a condition of membership, to abide by the decision of the 
majority of their society or club; and, if so, whether, in view of the 
prevailing ignorance on the matter among members of approved 
societies, the Commissioners would make known this decision through 
the public press.—Mr. Masterman said in reply: The Insurance 
Commissioners have not come to any such decision as is suggested in 
the question. Every insured person has a right Individually to select 
any doctor on the panel or to obtain medical treatment in some other 
manner, and thiB right is fully preserved by the Regulations, which 
provide that the appropriate forms of application shall be filled up by 
the insured person. 

Workmen's Compensation and Medical Benefits. 

Mr. Sutton asked the Secretary to the Treasury whether, in the 
event of an employed contributor suffering an accident whilst follow¬ 
ing his employment, for which he received compensation to an 
amount which precluded him from sickness benefit, ho would be 
entitled to medical benefits.—Mr. Masterman replied: The answer is 
in the affirmative. 

Isolation Hospitals and Tuberculous Patients . 

Mr. Humx-Williams asked the President of the Local Government 
Board how many isolation hospitals in the country were, or were going 
to be, used in pursuance of the National Insurance Act for the recep¬ 
tion of tuberculous patients; and what, if any, arrangements were 
being made in such cases to provide accommodation, in case of an out¬ 
break of infectious disease, for those who had to be at once isolated, 
and for whom the hospitals were constructed.— Mr. Burns said In 


i in The Lancet, March 30th, April 6th, and April 13th, 1912, will 
be found a full report on the subject by Dr. H. Theodore Thompson and 
Dr. J. Sinclair. 
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reply : There are at present 38 isolation hospitals in England and Wales 
which have been approved for the purpose of providing treatment for 
i insured persons suffering from tuberculosis. It is not possible to sav 
what number may hereafter be provided, but in all cases the necessity 
of having suitable arrangements for dealing with outbreaks of every 
infectious disease will be kept in view. 

Motor Ambulances and the Petrol Tax. 

Sir John Randles asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer whether, 
according to his promise, ho had considered the question of a rebate on 
motor spirit used for motor ambulances to convey patients to hospitals 
and infirmaries, and was now prepared to make it dear that motor 
spirit used for this purpose should enjoy the exemptions allowed to 
certain other users of motor spirit.—Mr. Lloyd George answered : I 
am prepared to propose an amendment in the law on this point when 
opportunity offers. 

The Ventilation of the House of Commons. 

Sir J. D. Rees asked the honourable Member for St. George’s-in-the- 
East, as representing the First Commissioner of Works, whether the 
Commissioner of Works had read the address of Dr. Leonard Hill, as 
president of the physiological section of the British Association, in 
which he explained how deadly was uniformly heated air, how neces¬ 
sary perceptible movement and change of temjierature, how injurious 
were the effects of a still, close, equable atmosphere ; and whether he 
would take steps to alter the present system of ventilation of the House, 
so as to bring it more into accord with these sanitary principles.—Mr. 
Wedgwood Benn answered : The ventilation of the chamber has been 
the subject of several inquiries by Committees between 1902 and 1906. 
Over £5000 has been spent, in carrying out the recommendations of those 
Committees and the reports of Dr. Mervyn Gordon. The air in the 
chamber is constantly in movement, and is changed about six times an 
hour. A uniform temperature is maintained. The First Commissioner 
is not of opinion that any alteration in the ventilating system would be 
desirable. 


under standard, was in the same condition as when taken from the cow, 
and whether he was prepared to make any amendment of the law as it 
applied in Scotland.—Mr. McKinnon Wood replied: My attention has 
been drawn to that decision, but I am not prepared to give a pledge on 
the subject. The whole question of milk-supply regulation is under 
consideration at the present time. 

Malaria in Bombay . 

Mr. O'Grady asked the Under-Secretary of State for India whether 
any special steps were being taken to deal with the prevalence of 
malaria in Bombay ; and, if so, would he state what they were.—Mr. 
H. Baker (on behalf of Mr. Montagu) replied: The report submitted 
by Dr. Bentley, the officer appointed by the Bombay Government to 
investigate the causes of malaria in Bombay, has been accepted by the 
Bombay Municipal Corporation, and effect will be given by it to the 
measures proposed by him for exterminating the malarial mosquito. 
To this end the health establishment of the city will be strengthened 
and powers taken by amendment of the Municipal Act to deal with 
private wells in the'interior of houses and with other like breeding 
grounds of the mosquito. 

Wednesday, Oct. 16th. 

The Administration of Maternity Benefit. 

Mr. Charles Bathurst asked the Secretary to the Treasury whether 
the Health Insurance Commissioners had issued or proposed to issue 
provisional regulations for the uniform administration of maternity 
benefit under the National Insurance Act, or whether it w r as open to 
each Insurance Committee to make its own arrangements and regulations 
in reference thereto.—Mr. Masterman replied : The Commissioners are 
not authorised to issue such regulations, but they propose to issue model 
rules for the administration of benefit by Insurance Committees to 
deposit contributors. The maternity benefit of members of approved 
societies is administered by the societies. 


Monday. Oct. 14th. 

Opium Production in China. 

In reply to Sir J. D. Rees, Mr. Wedgwood Benn (on behalf of the 
Foreign Secretary), said: Information received from His Majesty’s 
P an< ^ Consular representatives in China gives evidence of tne 

inability of the Central Government at Peking to impose its will on the 
authorities of the provinces. The same information also shows that 
since the outbreak of the revolution China has signally failed to carry 
out the stipulation in Article 1 of the Anglo-Chinese Agreement of 
May 8th, 1911, providing for the progressive diminution of opium pro¬ 
duction throughout the country. I cannot say that there are any 
Indications at present to warrant the hope that the Central Govern¬ 
ment will be able in the near future to enforce the discontinuance of 
poppy cuitivation, but I trust that the gradual restoration of normal 
conditions, which I believe to be in progress, may ultimately lead to 
this result. 

Administration of Medical Benefit. 

Mr. Lansbury asked the Secretary to the Treasury, with reference to 
the provisional regulations as to the administration of medical benefit 
made under the National Insurance Act, and dated Oct. 1st, 1912, 
whether it was intended that each Local Insurance Committee should 
fix each year a total sum to be paid for medical benefit, which was not 
to be exceeded, and out of which the payments for ordinary medical 
treatment, the payments for special services bv the doctors, and the 
payments for drugs and medicines w ere alike toVorae ; whether it was 
Intended that, when a capitation fee or a rate of payment per visit had 
been agreed on. the medical practitioner would not necessarily get 
that fee or ihat rate, but only such a proportion thereof as 
the total sum arbitrarily fixed by the Local Insurance Committee 
for the various items ot expenditure will allow; whether he was 
aware that, under such circumstances, the medical practitioners 
would find themselves getting a smaller annual remuneration 
whenever the sickness of the year had necessitated a larger 
outlay on drugs and medicines, so that, for instance, when an 
Influenza epidemic involved more quinine than usual, the medical 
practitioners would find their incomes reduced ; whether he was aware 
that such an arrangement was in contravention of the spirit of Section 
i « * P 1 " 0 ^ 80 (**)» which was intended to prevent the medical prac¬ 

titioner from having any pecuniary interest in stinting the supply of 
expensive drugs; whether he was aware that the arrangement was 
calculated to restrict the calling in of consultants in serious cases, as 
the cost of their fees would, in effect, havo to be borne by 
the ordinary medical practitioners themselves; wdiether he would 
explain on what basis the Local Insurance Committee could, or 
would be instructed or advised to, fix the total sum to be 
paid in respect of medical benefit if, as explainer!, this was 
expected to be less than the aggregate of the sums payable to the 
mwiical practitioners for fses and extras at agreed rates and for drugs 
and medicines at agreed prices; and whether he would arrange that 
the House should have an opportunity of discussing the terms to be 
made for medical benefit before these were approved by the Com¬ 
missioners. Mr. Masterman answered: The draft regulations now 
before Parliament cannot be interpreted except in connexion with the 
general question of remuneration for medical benefit under the In¬ 
surance Act. This question is still under the consideration of the 
Government, and my right honourable friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer hopes to make an announcement on the subject in the 
immediate future. 

The Capitation Grant under the Insurance Act. 

Mr. Outer Locker-Lampson asked the Secretary to the Treasury to 
state how much additional money w-ould lie required to pay the doctors 
u 5lf r J hc ■f ra * i ? nal Insurance Act 8s. 6 d. per head instead of the sum 
°5?! na ! y ? upon.—Mr. Masterman replied: If by the sum 

originally decided the honourable member means the sum of 6s. per 
insured person in the original actuarial estimates as the cost of medical 
benefit, the additional sum required to raise the fo. to 8 8. 6d. would be 
approximately one and a half millions a year. 

Tuesday, Oct. 15th. 

The Sale of Milk in Scotland. 

h.H r n^ n t. PPI K T ked the ,Secretary for Scotland whether his attention 

and 't£n™ Art f»!w!“£ ln “ Petition under the Sale of Food 

and Drugs Act failed, because it was shown that the- milk* though 
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BailliAre, Tindall, and Cox. London. 

Manual of Chemistry. A Guide to Lecturers and Laboratory Work 
for Beginners in Chemistry. A Text-book specially adapted for 
Students of Medicine, Pharmacy, and Dentistry. By W. Simon, 
Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Chemistry in the College of Phy¬ 
sicians and Surgeons of Baltimore, and in the Baltimore College 
of Dental Surgery; and Daniel Base, Ph.D., Professor of 
Chemistry in the Maryland College of Pharmacy, Department of 
the University of Maryland. Tenth edition, thoroughly revised. 
Price 15s. net. 

The Course of Operative Surgery. A Handbook for Practitioners 
and Students. By Prof. Dr. Victor Schmieden. Privatdozent of 
Surgery in the University of Berlin, Assistant in the Royal 
Surgical University Clinic. Second enlarged edition. With a 
Foreword by Prof. Dr. A. Bier. Translated and edited by 

‘ Arthur Turnbull, M.B. Glasg., M.A., B.Se., Demonstrator of 
Anatomy in the University of Glasgow. Price 12s. 6 d. net. 

Aids to the Diagnosis and Treatment of Diseases of Children. By 
John McCaw, M.D.R.U.I., L.R.C.P. Edin., Senior Physician to 
the Belfast Hospital for Sick Children. Fourth edition. Price, 
paper, 3«. 6d. net; cloth, 4s. net, 

Butterworth and Co., Bell-yard, Temple Bar, London; and at 
Sydney and Calcutta. 

Workmen’s Compensation Digest. Containing every reported 
Decision of Present Authority in the House of Lords and the 
Supreme Court of Judicature in England decided up to May 15th, 
1912, and in the Court of Session in Scotland and the Supreme 
Court of Judicature in Ireland reported up to May 15th, 1912, 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Acts, 1897, 1900, and 1906. 
By Douglas Knocker, Esq., of the Middle Temple and South- 
Eastern Circuit, Barrister-at-Law, M.B.Lond., M.R.C.S. Eng., 
L.R.C.P. Lond., D.P.H. Lond. Price not stated. 
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Successful applicants for Vacancies, Secretaries of Public Institutions , 
and others possessing information suitable for this column, are 
invited to forward to The Lancet Office, directed to the Sub- 
Editor, not later than 9 o’clock on the Thursday morning of each 
week, such information for gratuitous publication 


Banister, J. Bright, M.D., B.C. Cantab., has been appointed Phy¬ 
sician to Out-patients at Queen Charlotte’s Lying-in Hospital. 

Boyd, Sidney, M.S. Lond., F.R.C.S. Eng., has been appointed Surgeon 
to In-patients at the Belgrave Hospital for Children. 

David, A. S., L.R.C.P. Lond., M.R.C.S., D.P.H., has been appointed 
Certifying Surgeon under the Factory and Workshop Acts for the 
Ongar District of the county of Essex. 

Donald, Archibald, M.D. Edin., M.R.C.S., has been appointed to 
the Chair of Obstetrics and Gynaecology in the Manchester 
University. 

Fox, K. H. B., L.R.C.P. Lond., M.R.C.S., has been appointed 
Certifying Surgeon under the Factory and Workshop Acts for the 
Yealnipton District of the county of Devon. 

Hall, J. A. T., L.R.C.P. & S. Edin., L.F.P.S. Glasg., has been, re¬ 
appointed Medical Officer for the Stoke Golding District of the 
Hinckley Board of Guardians. 

Henderson, William T., M.B., B.Ch. R.U.I., has been appointed 
Second Assistant Medical Officer at Hawkhcad Asylum, Paisley. 

Hicks, J. A. Braxton. M.D., B.S. Lond., D.P.H. Cantab., has been 
appointed Pathologist and Registrar at Queen Charlotte’s Lying-in 
Hospital. 

Hojvbll, B. Whitchurch, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. Lond., has been 
appointed House Physician to the Royal Free Hospital. 

MacCormac, Henry, M.B. Edin., M.R.C.P. Lond., has been appointed 
Assistant Physician to the Department for Diseases of the Skin at 
the Middlesex Hospital. 
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McKenzie, Harry Valentine, M.D., C.M.Edin., baa been appointed 
Honorary Ophthalmic Surgeon to the Newton Abbot (Devon) 
Hospital. 

Watt, Ernest, M.D. Glasg., D.P.H., has been appointed Chief Tuber¬ 
culosis Officer for the County of Durham. 


fatanms. 


I or further information regarding each vacancy reference should he 
made to the advertisement (see Index). 

Bath Eye Infirmary. —Honorary Surgeon. 

Birkenhead Borough Hospital. -Senior House Surgeon and 
Junior House Surgeon. Salary £100 and £80 per annum respec¬ 
tively, with board and laundry. 

Birmingham. City Fever Hospital.— Assistant Medical Officer., 
Salary £150 per annum, with board and residence. 

Birmingham Corporation Fever Hospital.— Medical Superin¬ 
tendent. Salary £250 per annum, with board. 

Bournemouth, Royal Victoria and West Hants Hospital.— 
House Surgeon for six months. Salary £80 per annum, with 
board, lodging, and laundry. 

Bradford Royal Infirmary.— House Physician, unmarried. Salary 
£100 per annum, with board, residence, and washing. 

Bristol General Hospital. —First House Physician, Second House 
Physician, and Casualty House Surgeon, all for six months. Salary 
£80 per annum, with board, residence, Ac. Also Senior House 
Sui^eon- Salary £120 per annum, with board, residence, Ac. 

Bristol Royal Hospital for Sick Children and Women.— Junior 
Resident Officer. Salary £80 per annum, with board, rooms, and 
attendance. 

Bury St. Edmunds, West Suffolk General Hospital.— Resident 
Medical Officer, unmarried. Salary £100 per annum, with board, 
lodging, and laundry. 

CARDiFF, King Edward VII. ’s Hospital. —House Surgeon for six 
months. Salary £30, with board, residence, and laundry. 

Cardiff Union Workhouse.— Assistant Medical Officer, unmarried. 
Salary £150 per annum, with rations, apartments, attendance, and 
washing. 

CateRham Asylum. —Third Assistant Medical Officer, unmarried. 
Salary £150 per annum, with board, lodging, and washing. 

Charing Cross Hospital.— Resident Medical Officer. Salary £100 
per annum, with board and residence. 

Colchester, Bsskx County Hospital.— House Surgeon. Salary £80 
per annum, with board, washing, and residence. 

Derby, Derbyshire County Council.— Assistant Tuberculosis 
County Medical Officer. Salary £400 per annum. 

Dbvonport, Royal Albert Hospital. —House Surgeon, unmarried. 
Salary £50 first six months, £75 second six months, and at rata of ' 
£150 per annum during second year. Also Assistant House Surgeon,: 
unmarried. Salary at rate of £75 per annum, with board and 
laundry. 

Dudley, Guest Hospital.— Senior Resident Medical Officer. Salary 
£120 per annum, with board, residence, attendance, and washing. 
Also Assistant House Surgeon for six months; Salary £100 per 
annum, with residence, board, and washing. 

Bvklina Hospital for Sick Children, Southwark, S.B.— House 
Physician for six months. Salary at rate of £75 per annum, with 
board, residence, and washing. 

Great Northern Central Hospital, Holloway-road, London, N.— 
Resident Medical Officer. Salary £120 per annum, with boon!, 
lodging, and laundry. 

Grimsby and District Hospital. -Junior House Surgeon. Salary 
£80 per annum, with board, lodging, attendance, and washing. 

Guildford, Royal Surrey County Hospital.— House Surgeon. 
Salary £75 per annum, with board, residence, and laundry. 

Halifax Royal Infirmary. —Third House Surgeon, unmarried. 
Salary £80 per annum, with residence, board, and washing. 

Hastings, East Sussex Hospital.— Assistant House Surgeon. Salary 
at rate of £70 per annum, with residence, board, and washing. 

Hong- Kong University.— Professor of Physiology. Salary not less 
than £600 per annum, with free bachelor quarters. 

Isle of Man Lunatic Asylum and Home for the Poor.— Assistant 
Medical Officer. Salary £170 per annum, with board, quarters, and 
washing. 

Kensington Dispensary and Children’s Hospital.— Resident 
Medical Officer, unmarried. Salary £100 per annum, with board, 
apartments, and laundry. 

Leeds City Dispensary— Tuberculosis Medical Officer. 

-Leeds General Infirmary.- Resident Medical Officer at Ida and 
Robert Arthington Hospitals. Salary £60 per annum, with board, 
residence, and laundry. Also Resident Obstetric Officer for six 
months. Salary £50 per annum, with board, residence, and 
laundry. Also Three House Surgeons, without salary, but with 
board, residence, and laundry. 

Leicester Royal Infirmary. —Second House Surgeon, Assistant 
House Surgeon, and Assistant House Physician, all for six months. 
Salary of former £120 and of two latter at rate of £80 per annum, 
with board, apartments, and washing. 

Lincoln, County Hospital. —Senior House Surgeon, unmarried. 
Salary £125 per annum, w th board, lodging, and washing. 

London County Council l chool Clinic for Camberwell and 
Bebmondsey.— Two Anesthetists ; Three Medical Officers for Nose, 
Throat, and Bar ; One Medical Officer for Errors of Refraction; 
One Medical Officer for the X Ray Treatment of Ringworm ; One 
Medical Officer for Minor Ailments. Salary £50 per annum for one 
half day's work a week. 

London Hospital, E.—Assistant Obstetric Physician. 

London Temperance Hospital.— Assistant Resident Medical Officer 
for six months. Salary at rate of 50 guineas per annum, with 
board, residence, and washing. 

Macclesfield General Infirmary. —Junior House Surgeon. Salary 
£80 per annum, with board and residence. 

Maidstone, Kent County Asylum.— Fourth Assistant Medical Officer, 
unmarried. Salary £200 per annum, with quarters, attendance, 
washing, Ac. 


Manchester Children's Hospital, Out-patients' Department, 
Gartside-street, Manchester.—Assistant Medical Officer for six 
months. Salary £25. 

Mansfield and Mansfield Woodhouse District Hospital.— Resi¬ 
dent House Surgeon, unmarried. Salary £120 per annum, with 
board, residence, and washing. 

Margate, Royal Ska Bathing Hospital for Surgical Tubercu¬ 
losis.— Resident Surgeon. Salary at rate of £100 per annum for 
first six months and £120 for last six months, with board, residence, 
and laundry. 

Merthyr Tydfil, Borough of.— Medical Inspector of School 
Children. Salary £250 per annum. 

Metropolitan Hospital, Kingsl&nd-road, N.E.—House Physician, 
House Surgeon, Assistant House Physician, and Assistant House 
Surgeon, all ior six months. Salary of two former at rate of £60 
per annum and of two latter at rate of £40 per annum, with board 
and washing. 

Middlesbrough, North Riding Infirmary.— Assistant House Sur¬ 
geon. Salary £7 per annum, with board, residence, and washing. 

Middlesex County Asylum, near Tooting, S.W.—Junior Assistant 
Medical Officer. 

Norwich, Norfolk and Norwich Hospital.— House Surgeon. Salary 
£80 per annum. Also Casualty Officer for six months. Salary 
£60 per annum. Each with board, lodging, and washing. Both 
unmarried. 

Nottingham General Dispensary. -Assistant Resident Surgeon, un¬ 
married. Salary £170 per annum, with apartments, attendance, 
light, and fuel. 

Oldham Royal Infirmary.— Third House Surgeon for six months. 
Salary at rate of £80 per annum, with residence, board, and 
laundry. 

Paris, Hertford British Hospital. —Resident Medical Officer, un¬ 
married. Salary £100 per annum, with board, lodging, and 
laundry. 

Poplar (Borough of) Dispensary for the Prevention of Con¬ 
sumption, Alexandra House, 135, Bow-road, E.—Tuberculosis 
Officer. Salary £500 per annum. 

Prince ok Wales’s General Hospital, Tottenham, N.—Senior House 
Physician. Salary £75 per annum. Senior House Surgeon. Salary 
£75 per annum. Junior House Physician. Salary £50 per annum. 
Junior House Surgeon. Salary £50 per annum. All for six months, 
with residence, board, and laundry. 

Prudential Assurance Company, Holborn Bars, London.—Medical 
Officer. Salary £500 per annum. 

Queen’s Hospital for Children, Hacknev-road, Bethnal Green, H.— 
House Surgeon for six months. Salary £80 per annum, with board, 
residence, and washing. 

Reading, Royal Berkshire Hospital.— Second House Surgeon for 
six months. Salary £80 per annum, with apartments, board, and 
washing. 

Royal London Ophthalmic Hospital, City-road, E.C.—Dental 
Surgeon. Also Medical Officer in Charge of Department for X Rays 
and Electro-therapy. Salary at rate of £90 per annum. 

St. Bartholomew's Hospital.— Two Chief Assistants in X Ray 
Department. 

Salford Union Infirmary.— Resident Assistant Medical Officer, un¬ 
married. Salary £120 per annum, with apartments, attendance, 
and rations. 

Stamford Hill and Stoke Newington Dispensary.— Assistant 
Resident Medical Officer. Salary £100 per annum, with board and 
apartments. 

Wakefield General Hospital.— Second House Surgeon, unmarried. 
Salary £100 per annum, with board, lodging, and washing. 

Warwick County Asylum. —Second Assistant Medical Officer, un¬ 
married. Salary £175 per annum, with board, apartments, and 
laundry. 

West African Medical Staff.— Appointments. Salary £400 per 
annum. 

West London Hospital, Hammersmith-rood, W.—Surgeon. 

Western Skin Hospital.— Honorary Physician. 

Winsley Sanatorium for Consumptives, Winsley, near Bath.— 
Resident Medical Officer, unmarried. Salary £300 per annum, with 
board and lodging. 

Wolverhampton union Workhouse.— Assistant Resident Medical 
Officer and Medical Officer of Cottage Homes, unmarried. Salary 
£150 per annum, with apartments, rations, Ac. 


Utarriages, anb Jeatjis. 

BIRTHS. 

Brown.— On Oct. 10th, at Perrymead, Streatham, S.W., the wife of 
Dr. Thomas H. Brown, of a daughter. 

Fell.— On Oct. 10th, at Flan How, Ulvcrston, the wife of Major 
M. H. G. Fell. R.A.M.C., of a daughter. 

Roberts.— On Oct. 12th, at Ravensboume, Victoria Park, Manchester, 
the wife of Charles Roberta, M.B., B.S., F.R.C.S. (nit Ethel 
Nicholson), of a son. 

Sinclair. —On Oct. 8th, t he wife of Dr. H. W. Sinclair, of a daughter. 

Taylor.— On Oct. 7th, at Melville-strcet. Edinburgh, the wife of Dr. 
Macrae Taylor, of a son. 

Taylor.— On Sept. 26th, at Toungoo, Burma, the wife of W. R. Taylor, 
M.R.C.S., L.B.C.P., of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

Gaskell—Baden.—O n Oct. 10th, at Little 8helford. Cambe, John 
Foster Gaskell, M.D.. to Margaret, daughter of John Frederick 
Eaden, of Little ShelfoH. 

Ilott—Satterthwaite. —On Oct. 12th, at the Parish Church, 
Bromley, Kent, Dr. Cyril Herbert Thomas Ilott, Bromley, to Lucy 
Annette, eldest daughter of Colonel B. Satterthwralte, C.B., and 
Mrs. Satterthwaite, of Bromley, Kent. 

N.B.—A fee of 6s. is ehnrgtd f*>r the inserHtm of Notice* of Births , 
Marriages, a .i i Deaths. 
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Jtirtes, Sjwrt Cmmtwitts, anh ^nskrs 
In Cffmspffnknts. 

CHOLEBA IN ITALY. 

Mr. M. Carmichael, British Consul at Leghorn, in his annual report to 
the Foreign OlBce, observes that the public health of Leghorn, as a 
rule, is excellent, and the city enjoys one of the lowest death-rates in 
Italy. But during 1911, unfortunately, the town was visited, like so 
many other places in Italy, with a somewhat grave epidemic of 
cholera morbus. Two cases occurred on July 6th, followed by two 
more eases and one death on July 7th. The epidemic was at its 
highest between August 11th and 22nd. The greatest number of 
fresh cases in any one day was 67 on August 13th, and the greatest 
number of deaths 28 on August 14th, the average for this period of 
12 days being 39 cases per day and 17 deaths. The last case occurred 
on Sept. 10th. There were two deaths on Sept. 14th, and with that 
the epidemic may be said to have ceased. The total number of cases 
between July 6th and Sept. 14th was 832, and the total number of 
deaths 428, or about 51 per cent. Sufficient praise cannot be given to 
the local authorities and such charitable associations as the Miseri- 
cordia and the Pubblica Assistenza for the thorough and courageous 
manner with which the disease was combated. The families where 
cases occurred were immediately removed from their homes and 
Isolated in one of the lazzaretti for a number of days. The 
town was constantly sprinkled with disinfectants by means 
of hand watering-carts, and free disinfectants were distributed 
to all the poorer classes. The market was rigorously in¬ 
spected every day, and all damaged fruit or suspected provisions 
destroyed. Hygienic rules of self-preservation were printed and 
circulated, and every effort made to teach the people their duty in 
the trying circumstances. It was impressed upon them that all 
water must be boiled and absolutely no uncooked food eaten. There 
Is a prejudice in Italy, even among some of the better class, against 
drinking water which has been boiled, while the fuel necessary for 
the purpose was a serious tax on the very poor. Fuel was supplied 
gratis by the municipality, and water which had been boiled was 
distributed at one or two* centres of the town. As regards the 
cooking of all articles of consumption, this, of course, could not 
possibly be controlled, and there is no doubt that raw fruit, cheese, 
butter, ham, Ac., were freely eaten. Bven bread is a source of danger, 
for though baked it passes through various hands before reaching a 
house. The bathing season, on which various classes rely for the 
extm gain that enables them to tide over the year, was completely 
ruined by the epidemic. The strangers who had arrived immediately 
left the town, sacrificing the rent of the villas which they had paid in 
advance, and very many of the townspeople likewise departed. The 
consequence was severe losses to the poorer classes, while trade and 
commerce generally suffered. Subjoined are statistics of previous 
cholera epidemics in Leghorn : 1835, August 6th to Oct. 9th, 2018 
cases, 1132 deaths ; 1854, July 15th to Sept. 23rd, 1032 cases, 593 
deaths; 1855, May 17th to Nov. 4th, 1783 cases, 967 deaths; 1887, 
July 14th to Nov. 6th, 1275 cases, 824 deaths; 1893, Sept. 10th to 
Oct. 30th, 379 cases, 172 deaths. 

THB HATPIN DANGBB. 

The Tramways Committee of the Manchester 'corporation have taken 
an important step with a view to minimise the risks associated with 
the wearing of long hat-pins by ladies using their tramcara. The 
following notice has been posted in the Manchester tramcars 
Dangerous Hatpins. 

The attention of lady passengers is drawn to the danger to other 
passengers and to the servants of the department from the practice 
of wearing unprotected hatpins. 

A similar procedure will be introduced in Salford, where several nasty 
accidents have already occurred. If need be, it may be necessary to 
apply for a bye-law making it compulsory to wear hatpin protectors. 

THB PUBLIC-HOUSE TBUST.i 

This little pamphlet contains details of a scheme which bids fair to 
bring about the settlement of a problem involving the deepest 
interests of the population of t his land. The evils, both physical ard 
moral, to which an abuse of the use of alcoholic drinks gives rise are 
known to all, and to no section of the community better than to 
medical men. Intoxicants in one form or another are a practically 
universal form of indulgence all over the world, and although the 
human race may in time deliver itself from the desire for such 
indulgence the time is obviously not yet. The Home Counties Trust 

1 The Public-House Trust: its Influence upon Temperance and 
Licensing Problems. By A. F. Part, Managing Director of the Home 
Counties Public-house Trust, Limited. To be obtained from the secre¬ 
tary, Central P. H. Trust Association, 15, Dean's yard, Westminster. 
Pp. 62. Price 6d. 


operates in all parts of the Home Counties, except Surrey and 
Cambridgeshire, which are represented by separate companies, and its 
objects are to convert the present licensed house, which is only too 
often a mere drink shop, into an “ idealised house of rest, refreshment, 
and recreation.” In other words, the village or other public-house 
is to be gradually transformed into a kind of cross between a 
club and a restaurant. How this is being done may be read in 
Mr. Part’s account of the movement, and in the preface contributed 
by Bari Grey, the practical founder of the movement. We cannot 
Imagine, so far as present circumstances are concerned, a better 
system for fighting against the evils of drink. Medical men, as a 
whole, are not blessed with over much of this world's goods, but they 
can influence their wealthy patients to take an interest in this 
admirable movement. No higher dividend is paid than 5 per cent.; 
any profits over and above this are put to reserve and administered by 
the council for objects of public utility. Any further information 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Dean’s-yard. 

THB VISION OF MYOPBS. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Si*,—I have observed some correspondence in your columns lately 
with reference to myopia. This has recalled to ray mind some 
reference to the subject in The Lancet of 1903 and my letter in 
The Lancet of April 30th, 1904, with reference to one or two simple 
aids to myopic eyes, or, bluntly speaking, 44 dodges." Here is another 
simple aid which I happen to have discovered, and one or two myopic 
friends who have tried it tell me it may be worth recording. Join the 
tips of the index fingers of each hand, nails upper m o s t. In a horizontal 
line, then join the tips of the thumbs and bring them up till they come 
in contact with the tips of the index fingers. It will then be seen that a 
lozenge- (or diamond-) shaped space or window is produced between the 
four tips, liaise the hands while keeping them in the above position 
quite close to the right or left eye and look through the lozenge-ahaped 
space, and the effect will be like that produced when looking through a 
concave lens. The lozenge-shaped 44 window ” may be made larger or 
smaller, as required for focussing, by pressing together or relaxing 
slightly the four tips of the fingers and thumbs. If a very small 
aperture or 44 window ” is required, remove one of the thumbs and bring 
the index finger slightly down, which will leave a small triangular 
space between the two index fingers and one thumb. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Oct. 8th, 1912. Myope. 

NY AS ALAND PBOTBCTOBATB. 

A report on the Blue Book of this Protectorate (which comprises the 
eastern portion of British Central Africa) for the year 1911-12 has 
been received at the Colonial Office. It states that the native popu¬ 
lation Is now estimated at 1,000,659, whilst the European population 
is returned as 773 and the Asiatic population as 463. Seven Buropean 
deaths (including two infants) and three Asiatic deaths were regis¬ 
tered during the year. The health of the native community has 
been satisfactory, and no serious epidemics occurred. Small-pox 
made Its appearance here and there, but the benefits of the wide¬ 
spread and thorough vaccination of the last few years are now being 
felt, and in no case has the disease spread. The number of cases 
diagnosed as sleeping sickness discovered during the year was small; 
it must, however, be borne in mind that, in spite of the efforts of the 
Urge medical staff now employed in searching for cases, it is 
probable that deaths from this disease are concealed by the natives, 
in whom confidence is somewhat shaken by the inevitably high 
proportion of deaths in the sleeping sickness camps. Sinoe 1906, 
when the first case of sleeping sickness was discovered, 56 cases only 
have been found after systematic search. All these are dead. The 
epidemic appears, as far as present investigations have determined, 
to be confined to a small area bordering on the lake. The Boysl 
Society's Commission is established and is pursuing its investigations 
at Kasu, near the sleeping sickness area. 

DBAWINGS OF GUY’S HOSPITAL. 

Messrs. W. H. Benyon, fine art publishers, of Hewlett-street, 
Cheltenham, have forwarded to us a set of eight advance proofs 
from drawings of Guy's Hospital, by Mr. Hanslip Fletcher. The 
plates are collotype reproductions from sketches made this year, and 
they give a faithful and artistic representation of the hospital as it is 
to-day. The subjects of the drawings are 44 The Gateway and 
Quadrangle,” 44 Clinical and Medical Wards from the Park,” 44 Clinical 
and Dental School,” “The Colonnade,” “Balcony of Martha Ward and 
Trees in Springtime,” “The Ship and Shovel,” “Medical Wards and 
College from Maze Pond,” and, finally, the interior of 44 The Chapel.” 
The artist has, we think, caught the spirit of Guy's Hospital, and 
several of his sketches, notably those of the front quadrangle and erf 
the colonnade, show much artistic skill. The series is well reproduced 
and mounted, and is sure to prove popular among Guy's men past 
and present. It shows how this famous institution has grown of late 
• years and yet contrived to preserve its identity. The publishing 
price of the set, we are informed, is 31s. 6d. 
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THE HYGIENIC AND ECONOMIC ASPECTS OP GAS 
HEATING AND LIGHTING. 

That the question of whether gas is a healthy heating and illumi¬ 
nating agent is being vigorously studied clearly appears from two 
Interesting papers read this week at the conference of the British 
Commercial Gas Association in Manchester. In one of the papers 
referred to, the author, Mr. H. H. Creasey, gives some forcible illus¬ 
trations of the difficulty of removing the prejudice against gas tiring, 
which is, reasonablj 7 enough, founded on the fact that until fairly 
recently gas stoves have been defective in construction or else 
have been fixed by incompetent workpeople. By inaugurating a 
campaign having for its object the adoption of a system of 
control whereby the right stove was supplied and the right people 
engaged to attach it to the existing fireplace, Mr. Creasey has effected 
many conversions even on the part of those who resolutely set their 
minds against gas heating as a principle which could lay any sort of 
claim to being effective or hygienic. The gas industry now claims 
amongst its converts many medical men, who know well enough when 
an offence against health is being perpetrated. We have urged all 
along that when attention is carefully given to the conditions de¬ 
manded by a gas fire for its satisfactory working, which can be done 
by handing the installation over to responsible officials, the system 
would soon find favour by reason of its efficiency and economy. 
In another paper Professor Vivian B. Lewes, F.C.S., F.I.C., 
discussed the hygienic aspects of gas for heating and lighting in the 
home, school, and workshop. His paper bears out what we said in 
an annotation last week in regard to the character of the seasonal 
fogs of the metropolis. He concludes, after an able exploration into 
the many aspects of the case, that gas as now used in the incan¬ 
descent burner and modern gas-fire is by far the most hygienic 
illuminating and heating agent that we possess for rich and poor 
alike. (The italics are ours, made with our attention fixed on the great 
strides made in gas appliances since an inquiry on this subject was 
conducted by Thjk Lancet Commission 21 years ago.) Professor 
Lewes says that, according to his investigations, the dwelling-house, 
school, and workshop are all rendered more healthy by the action 
of an efficient gas fire, while the change that has taken place 
in the atmosphere of our large towns during the past ten years—the 
lemoning of smoke, the rarity of bad fogs, and the increase in the 
hoars during which the sky can be seen—bear eloquent testimony, 
he considers, to the work already done by the partial displacement of 
the coal fire by the gas stove. 

HORSE-FLESH AS FOOD. 

Ik the course of his report on 44 The Economic Development of France 
in 1910-11,” Mr. William Gastrell, H.M. Consul-General at Paris, 
mentions that the first butcu shop for horse-flesh was opened in 
that city as long ago as 1866. A few’ years later, during the siege, 
horse-flesh was largely consumed. It is chiefly in towns where there 
is a large working population that horse-flesh is eaten, and it has 
been said that it sometimes amounts to 11 per cent, of their total 
consumption of meat. In other places it is hardly used at all. The 
amount consumed per head has been quoted as four kilos, at Reims, 
2& kilos, at Lisle, and 1 kilos, at St. Nazalre. In Paris, in 1899, it was 
stated to be 2*388 kilos., the number of. horses slaughtered having 
been 17,942. In 1907 there were killed in Paris 49,293 horses, 921 
donkeys, and 231 mules. The retail prices of horse-flesh in 1909 
were officially given as follows by the French Board of Agriculture:— 
1 s. 9 d. to 2s. per kilo. (2*2 lb.) for jOet ; Is. 6d. to Is. 8d. per kilo, for 
Jaux-filet; and 6 d. to Is. 6 d. per kilo, for tranches and edies. 

HEALTH IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 

Mr. M. Paske Smith, Acting British Vice-Consul at Manila, writes in 
his annual report that at the close of the year 1911 health conditions 
in the Philippine Islands were most promising. The death-rate 
among adults compares not unfavourably with that of the United 
States and Europe. Efforts are now being made to deal with the 
great infant mortality. Owing to the prevalence of p'ague in China 
stringent quarantine regulations were made, with the result tliat the 
disease was kept out of the islands. Cholera is non-existent. Small¬ 
pox has found but few victims, and of those the greater number were 
children who had not been vaccinated. The leper colony at Culion 
has proved a complete success, and all known cases of leprosy are 
segregated there. 

Messrs. Aplin and Barrett, kc., Limited, have won a gold medal for the 
finest collection of British dairy produce at the London Dairy Show. 
-This, we are informed, is the tenth time that the firm has won this 
prize since 1902—a remarkably consistent record. 

, - ■■ ♦ ■ 

Erratum.— We are requested to statj that in the advertisement of the 
Challenge Rubber Mills in The Lancet of last week the distances 
covered in the tyre test were incorrectly given, and should read: 
Victor, 6010 miles; Dunlop, 47674 miles; Continental, 4261 miles; 
and Michelin, 3799 miles. 

Comm unigations not noticed in our present Issue will receive attention 
in our next. 
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SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF MEDICINE, 1, Wlmpole-Street, W. 

Tuesday. 

Section of Medicine (Hon. Secretaries—Robert Hutchison, 
H. Batty Shaw): at 5.30 p.m. 

Sir John Broadbent, Bart.- Case of Rupture of an Aneurysm of 
the Aorta into the Right Auricle, with Pleural Effusion 
requiring Repeated Tapping. 

(Members of the Section who can contribute allied cases are 
invited to bring them forward and to join In the discussion.) 

Section of Psychiatry (Hon. Secretaries—R. H. Cole, 
Bernard Hart): at 8.30 P.M. 

Presidential Address : 

Sir George H. Savage, M.D. 

Wednesday. 

Section of Ophthalmology (Hon. Secretaries—J. Herbert 
Parsons, Leslie Paton): at 8.30 p.m. 

Inaugural Business Meeting: 

(1) To Elect Three Vice-Presidents and One Member of .Council. 
Nominations for Vice-Presidents:— 

Mr. George Berry (Edinburgh), 

Mr. Edgar Browne (Liverpool), 

Mr. J. B. Story (Dublin). 

Nomination for Council:— 

Dr. Hill Griffith (Manchester). 

(2) To approve Draft Regulations for Section. 

(3) Other Business. 

The Library and Rooms of the Society will be open for inspec¬ 
tion by new Fellows and Members of the Section who have not 
yet had an opportunity of seeing them. 

Friday. 

Section for the Study of Disease in Children (Hon. 
Secretaries—H. S. Glogg, F. Langmead, P. N. Blake-Odgers); 
at 430 p.m. 

Cases : 

Dr. Porter Parkinson : Congenital Syphilis with Hematuria. 
Mr. Philip Turner: Thrombosis of Lateral Sinus followed by 
Thrombosis of Facial Vein. 

Mr. Sydney Stephenson : Ocular Torticollis. 

Dr. Reginald Miller: Cerebral Maldevelopraent. 

Mr. Maynard Heath: Genu Valgum due to Rarefaction and 
Deformity of Femur. 

Mr. Duncan Fitzwilliams: Extreme Coxa Vara. 

Dr. F. J. Poynton: Congenital Family Cholemia. 

Mr. T. H. Kellock : Traumatic Pancreatic Cyst after Operation. 
Dr. Edmund Cautley : (1) Partial Aphasia; (2) Renal Sarcoma. 
Specimen: 

Dr. Alexander Morison: Malformation of Heart. 

Papers : 

Dr. B. C. Williams : Notes on a Case of Precocious Development 
in a Boy, aged Six Years, with photographs. 

Dr. Leonard Guthrie: Epidemic Catarrhal Jaundice. 

Section of Balneology and Climatology (Hon. Secretaries— 
A. Manuel, Chas. W. Buckley) : at 5.30 P.M. 

Presidential Address: 

Dr. Percy Lewis: Sepsis and Spa Treatment. 

(The Annual Dinner of the Section will be held at the Oafl 
Royal, Regent-street, at 7.46 p.m.) 

Section of Epidemiology (Hon. Secretaries—G. S. Buchanan, 
William Butler): at 8.30 p.m. 

Presidential Address .* 

Dr. W. H. Hamer: The Influence of Migration upon the 
Phthisis Death Rate. 


MEDICO-LEGAL SOCIETY, 11, Chandos-street, Cavendish-square, W. 

Tuesday.— 8.30 p.m., The President (The Right Hon. Bui Russell) t 
Annual Address.—Dr. F. G. Crookshank: Delayed Shock. 

HUNTERIAN SOCIETY, London Institution, Finsbnry-circus, B.C. 
Wednesday.—9 p.m., The President (Mr. A. H. Tubby): Address. 
9.15 p.m.. Discussion on Intravenous Anaesthesia:—Mr. B. G. 
Schlesinger, and Messrs. H. S. Sou tar and H. L. C. Noel will 
demonstrate Apparatus; Mr. C. M. Page will speak on Intra¬ 
venous Hedonal; and Mr. J. F. W. Silk, Mr. H. B. G. Boyle, 
Mr W. F. Cross, Mr. F. 8. Rood, and Mr. A. Daly will take part 
in the discussion. _ 


LECTURES, ADDRESSES, DEMONSTRATIONS, Ad 

ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS OF ENGLAND, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, W.C. 

Monday. —5 p.m., Mr. S. G. Shattock: Specimens illustrating Dis¬ 
eases of the Genito-urinary Organs. (Museum Demonstration.) 

Wednesday.— 5.30 p.m., Mr. J. F. Colyer: John Hunter’s Specimens 
illustrating the Formation and Growth of Teeth. (Museum 
Demonstration.) 

Raidav.— 5 p.m., Prof. Keith: New Additions to the Collection of the 
College Museum—Specimen illustrating the Result in a Case 
where the Condition of Imperforate Anus was Unrelieved; 
Specimens illustrating the Comparative Anatomy of the 
Prostate; Sexual Organs of Eunuchs; and Undescended 
Testicles. (Museum Demonstration.) . 
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MEDICAL GRADUATES’ COLLEGE AND POLYCLINIC, 22, 
Ghenles-street, W.C. 

Monday.—4 p.m., Mr. W. Evans: Clinique (Skin). 6.15 P.M., 
Lecture:—Dr. T. G. Stevens: S&lpingo-odphoritis. 

Tuesday.—4 p.m.. Dr. W. H. Willcox: Clinique (Medical). 5.15 p.m.. 
Lecture:—Dr. W. Hill: The Diagnosis and Treatment of 
Strictures of the (Esophagus. (Lantern demonstration.) 

Wednesday.— 4 p.m., Mr. W. S. Handley: Clinique (Surgical). 

5.15 p.m.. Lecture:—Dr. H. C. Miller: Rest Cures in Theory 
and Practice. 

Thuhsday.— 4 p.m., Dr. G. Stewart : Clinique (Medical). 5.15 p.m., 
Lecture:—Mr. A. H. Tubby : Obscure Affections of the Foot, 

Friday.— 4 p.m., Dr. W. H. Kelson: Clinique (Ear, Nose, and 
Throat). 

POST-GRADUATE COLLEGE, West London Hospital, Hammersmith 
road, W. 

MbitDAY.— 10 A.M., Dr. Simson: Diseases of Women. 11 a.m., 
Mr. Addison: Demonstration of Minor Operations 12 noon, 
Dr. Bernstein : Pathological Demonstration. 2 p.m., Medical and 
Surgical Clinics. X Rays. Operations. 2.30 P.M., Mr. Dunn: 
Diseases of the Eye. 5 p.m.. Lecture:—Mr. B. Harman: The 
Effects of Tobacco Smoking on the Eyes. 

Tuesday. —10 a.m., Dr. Robinson: Gynaecological Operations. 

10.30 a.m., Mr. T. Gray: Demonstration of Fractures, Ac. 

.. ^ 11.30 A.M., Surgical Registrar: Demonstration of Cases inWards. 

2 p.m., Medical and Surgical Clinics. X Rays. Opera¬ 
tions. Dr. Davis: Diseases of the Throat, Nose, and Ear. 

2.30 p.m., Dr. Abraham : Diseases of the Skin 5 p.m., Lecture :— 
Dr. Davis : Diseases of the Throat and Nose. 

Wednesday.— 10 a.m., Dr. Saunders: Diseases of Children. Dr. 
Davis: Operations on the Throat, Nose, and Ear. 10.30 A.M., 
Medical Registrar: Demonstration of Cases in Wards. 2p.m., 
Medical and Surgical Clinics. X Rays. Operations. Mr. B. 
Harman: Diseases of the Eye. Dr. Simson : Diseases of Women, 
i5 p.m., Lecture:—Dr. Owe.i: Clinical, with Cases. 

Thursday.—10a.m., Dr. Simson: Gynaecological Demonstration. 

12.15 p.m., Lecture:—Dr. G. Stewart: Neurological Cases. 

2 P.M., Medical and Surgical Clinics. X Rays. Opera¬ 
tions. 2.30 p.m., Mr. Dunn: Diseases of the Eye. 5 p.m., 
Lecture:—Mr. Baldwin : Practical Surgery. 

Friday.— 10 a.m., Dr. Robinson: Gynaecological Operations. 
10.30 a.M.,L ecture:—Dr. Owen: Practical Medicine. i2.15 p.m., 
i Lecture:—Dr. Bernstein: Clinical Pathology. 2 p.m.. Medical 

and Surgical Clinics. X Rays. Operations. Dr. Davis: 
Diseases of the Throat, Nose, and Ear. 2.30 p.m., Dr. Abraham: 
Diseases of the Skin. 5 p.m., Lecture:—Dr. Davis : Diseases of 
the Ear. j 

Saturday.— 10 a.m., Pr. Saunders: Diseases of Children. Dr. Davis *• 
Operations of the Throat, Nose, and Ear. Mr. B. Harman:: 
Diseases of the Eye. 10.30 A.M., Surgical Registrar: Demonstra¬ 
tion of Cases in Wards. 2 p.m., Medical and Surgical Clinics. 
X Rays. Operations. 

LONDON SCHOOL OF CLINICAL MEDICINE, Dreadnought 
Hospital, Greenwich. 

* Monday.— Out-patient Demonstrations:—10 a.m. Drl' G. Holmes: 

Medical. Mr. H. Curtis: Surgical. 12 noon, Mr. G. N. Biggs: 
Throat, Nose, and Ear.-2.15 p.m., Mr. W. Turner: Surgery. 

3 P.m., Mr. W. Turner: Operations. 3.15 p.m., Sir Dyce 
Duckworth: Medicine. 4.15 p.m., Mr. R. Lake: Ear and Throat. 

Tuesday. —Out-patient Demonstrations:—10 a.m., Dr. C. Singer: 
Medical. Mr. A. J. Walton: Surgical. 12 noon. Dr. H. 
j .MacCormac: Skin.-2 p.m., Mr. L. McGavin: Operations. 

2.15 p.m., Mr. R. Carling: Surgery. 3.15 P.M., Dr. G. Rankin: 
Medicine. 4.15 p.m.. Sir M. Morris: Skin Clinique (alternate 
Tuesdays). 

Wednesday. —Out-patient Demonstrations: 10 a.m., Dr. F. Lang* 
mead: Medical. Mr. P. Cole: Surgical. 11 a.m., Mr. R. E. 

Bickerton: Eye.-2 p.m., Mr. L. V. Cargill or Mr. Choyce: 

Operations. 2.15 p.m.. Dr. F. Taylor: Medicine. 3.15 p.m., 
Mr. Cargill: Eye Clinique. 4.30 p.m., Mr. C. C. Choyce: 
Surgery. 

Thursday.— Out-patient Demonstrations:—10 a.m.. Dr. G. Holmes : 
Medical. Mr. H. Curtis: Surgical. 12 noon, Mr. G. N. Biggs: 

Throat, Noee, and Ear.-2 p.m., Mr. R. Carling or Mr. W. 

Turner: Operations. Dr. A. Davies: Pathological Demonstra¬ 
tion. 3.15 p.m., Dr. R. Wells: Medicine. 4.30 p.m., Special 
Lecture:—Mr. P. P. Cole: Cancer of the Rectum. 

Friday. —Out-patient Demonstrations;—10 a.m., Dr. C. Singer: 
Medical. Mr. A. J. Walton: Surgical. 12 noon, Dr. H. 

MacCormac: Skin.-2 p.m., Mr. L. McGavin: Operations. 

2.15 p.m., Sir John Rose Bradford ; Medicine. 3.15 p.m., Mr. 
L. McGavin: Surgery. 

Saturday.— Out-patient Demonstrations: 10 a.m., Dr. F. Langmead: 
Medical. Mr. P. Cole: Surgical. 11 a.m., Mr. R. B. Bickerton : 
Bye.-10 a.m., Dr. W. Steu&rt: Radiography. 

ROYAL HOSPITAL FOR DISEASES OP THE CHEST, City 
road, B.C. 

Monday.— 1.30 p.m.. Department for the Prevention of Consump¬ 
tion. 2 p.m., Out-patient Department—Room III., Dr. M. 
Leslie ; Room IV., Dr. S. Thompson. 4 p.m.. Wards, Dr. M. 
Leslie. 4.30 p.m. to 5.30 p.m., Lecture Hall, Lecture-Demon¬ 
stration. 

Tuesday.— 1.30 p.m. , Department for the Prevention of Consump¬ 
tion. 2 p.m., Out-patient Department—Room III., Dr. Phear; 
Room IV., Dr. B. King. 2 p m.. Operations and Throat Clinic, 
Mr. A. Evans. 3 p.m.. Wards, Dr. White. 3.30 p.m.. Wards, 
Dr. Phear. 4.30 p.m., to 5.30 p.m.. Lecture Hall, Lecture- 
Demonstration. 


Wednesday.— 2 p.m., Wards, Dr. A. Davies. Out-patient Depart¬ 
ment—Room III., Dr. Drysdale; Room IV., Dr. Kellie. 4 p.m.. 
Wards, Dr. Drysdale. 4.30 p.m., Roentgen Ray Department, 
Dr. Jordan. 7 p.m.. Department for the Prevention of Con¬ 
sumption. 

Thursday.— 9.30 a.m.. Dental Department, Mr. G. Thomson. 

1.30 p.m.. Department for the Prevention of Consumption. 
2 p.m,, Out-patient Department—Room III., Dr. M. Leslie; 
Room IV., Dr. S. Thompson. 4.30 p.m. to 6.30 p.m., Lecture 
Hall, Lecture-Demonstration. 

Friday. —1.30 p.m.. Department for the Prevention of Consumption. 
2 p.m., Wards, Dr. Calvert. Out-patient Department—Room III., 
Dr. Phear; Room IV., Dr. B. King. 3.30 p.m., A Special Clinical 
Demonstration by one of the Out patient Physicians. 

Saturday.—10 a.m., Out-patient Department—Room III., Dr. 
Drysdale; Room IV., Dr. Kellie. 11.30 A.M., Roentgen Ray 
Department, Dr. Jordan. 

NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC, 
Queen-square, Bloomsbury, W.C. 

Tuesday.— 3.30 p.m., Clinical Lecture:—Dr. H. Howell: Lumbar 
Puncture and Examination of Cercbro-Spinal Fluid.—5 P.M. 
Dr. S. A. K. Wilson : Neuropathology. (Special Course.) 

Wednesday. —5 p.m., Dr. J. Collier: The Clinical Examination of 
Cases of Disease of the Nervous System. (Special Course.) 

Thursday.— 5 p.m.. Dr. C. M. H. Howell: Anatomy and Physiology 
of the Nervous System. (Special Course.) 

Friday. —3.30 p.m.. Clinical Lecture:—Dr. H. Howell: Sensory 
Disturbance in Nervous Disease. 

HOSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES OP THE CHEST, 
Brompton, S.W. 

Wednesday.— 4.30 p.m.. Dr. Miller: Some Points in the .Etiology 
of Tuberculosis. 

HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN. Great Ormond-street, W.C. 

Thursday.— 4 p.m., Mr. E. M. Corner: Joint Diseases and their 
Surgical Treatment. 

CENTRAL LONDON THROAT AND EAR HOSPITAL, Gray’s Inn- 
road, W.C. 

Friday.—3 p.m.. Inaugural Lecture:—Dr. D. Grant: Some 
Views In Oto-Rhino-L&ryngology Reviewed; Some Criticisms 
Criticised. 

LISTER INSTITUTE OF PREVENTIVE MEDICINE. Chelsea 
Gardens, Chelsea Bridge-road,“8.W. 

Wednesday.— 4 p.m.. Lecture:—Dr. Bacot: Binomics of Fleas, 
Human, Rat, and Dog Species, with an Account of Laboratory 
Methods of Treatment and Rearing Fleas for Experimental 
Purposes. 

ST. JOHN’S HOSPITAL FOR DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 49, Leioester- 
square, W.C. 

Tuesday.— 6 p.m., Mr. W. Ham peon: X Rays. The Tube and its 
Control. 

Thursday.— 6 p.m., Dr. M. Dockrell: Eczema, its Varieties, 
Symptoms, and Causes. 

QUEEN’S HOSPITAL FOB CHILDREN, Board Room of the Hospital, 
Hackney-road, N.E. 

Wednesday. —4 p.m., Mr, W. 8. Fenwick: The More Oommon 
Forms of Rupture in Children and their Treatment. 

ANCOAT8 HOSPITAL, Manchester. 

Thursday.— 4.16 p.m.. Dr. E. B. Leech: Some Abdominal Cases. 
(Post-Graduate Clinic.) 

MANCHESTER ROYAL INFIRMARY. 

Friday.— 4.30 p.m., Mr. J. W. Smith: The Treatment of Haemor¬ 
rhoids. (Post-Graduate Clinic.) 


OPERATIONS. 

METROPOLITAN HOSPITALS. 

MONDAY (21st).— London (2 p.m.), St. Bartholomew’s (1.30 p.m.), St. 
Thomas’s (3.30 p.m.), St. George’s (2 p.m.), St. Mary’s (2.30 p.m.), 
Middlesex (1.30 p.m.), Westminster (2 p.m.), Chelsea (2 p.m.), 
Samaritan (Gynaecological, by Physicians, 2 p.m.), Soho-square 
(2 p.m.), Gt. Northern Central (2.30 p.m.), West London (2.30 p.m.), 
London Throat (9.30 a.m.). Royal Free (2 p.m.), Guy’s (1.30 p.m.). 
Children, Gt. Ormond-street (9 a.m.), St. Mark’s (2.30 p.m.), Central 
London Throat and Ear (Minor, 9 a.m.. Major, 2 p.m.). 

TUESDAY (22nd).— London (2 p.m.), St. Bartholomew’s (1.30 p.m.), St- 
Thomas’s (3.30 p.m.), Guy’s (1.30 p.m.), Middlesex (1.30 p.m.), West¬ 
minster (2 p.m.), West London (2.30 p.m.), University College 
(2 p.m.), St. George’s (1 p.m.), St. Mary’s (1 p.m.), St. Mark** 
(2.30 p.m.). Cancer (2 p.m.), Metropolitan (2.30 p.m.), London Throat 
(9.30 a.m.), Samaritan (9.30 a.m. and 2.30 p.m.). Throat, Golden- 
square (9.30 a.m.), Soho-square (2 p.m.), Chelsea (2 p.m.). Children, 
Gt. Ormond-street (9 a.m. and 2 p.m.), Tottenham (2.30 P.M.), 
Central London Throat and Ear (Minor, 9 a.m., Major, 2 p.m.). 
Royal National Orthopaedic (9.30 a.m. and 4 p.m.). 

WEDNESDAY (23rd).—St.|Bartholomew’s (1.30 P.M.), University College 
(2 P.M.), Royal Free (2 p.m.), Middlesex (1.30 P.M.), Charing Cross 
(3 p.m.), St. Thomas's (2 p.m.), London (2 p.m.), King’s College 
(2 P.M.), St. George’s (Ophthalmic, 1 p.m.), St. Mary’s (2 p.mj, 
St. Peter’s (2 p.m.), Samaritan (9.30 a.m. and 2.30 p.m.), Gt. Northern 
Central (2.30 p.m.), Westminster (2 p.m.), Metropolitan (2.30 p.m.), 
London Throat (9.30 a.m.), Cancer (2 p.m.), Throat, Golden-square 
(9.30 a.m.), Guy's (1.30 p.m.), Royal Ear (2 p.m.). Children, Gt. 
Ormond-street (9.30 a.m.. Dental, 2 p.m.), Tottenham (Ophthalmic, 

2.30 p.m.), West London (2.30 p.m.), Central London Throat and 
Ear (Minor, 9 a.m., Major, 2 p.m.). 

THURSDAY (24th).— St. Bartholomew’s (1.30 p.m.), St. Thomas’s 
(3.30 p.m.), University College (2 p.m.), ChAring Cross (3 p.m.), St. 
George’s (1 p.m.), London (2 p.m.), King’s College (2 p.m.), Middlesex 
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& 30 p.m,), St. Mary’s (2.30 p.m.), Soho-square (2 p.m.), North-West 
indon (2 p.m.), Gt. Northern Central (Gynaecological, 2.30 p.m.)* 
Metropolitan (2.30 p.m.), London Throat (9.30 a.m.), Samaritan 
(9.30 a.m. and 2.30 p.m.), Throat, Golden-square (9.30 a.m.), Guy’s 
(1.30 p.m.). Royal National Orthopaedic (9 a.m. and 3.30 p.m.), Royal 
Ear (2 p.m.). Children, Gt. Ormond-street (9 a.m. and 2 p.m. 
Aural and Ophthalmic), Tottenham (Gynaecological, 2.30 P.M.), West 
London (2.30 p.m.), Central London Throat and Ear (Minor, 9 a.m.. 
Major, 2 p.m.). 

FRIDAY (25th).— London (2 P.M.), St. Bartholomew’s (1.30 p.m.), St 
Thomas's (3-30 P.M.), Guy's (1.30 P.M.), Middlesex (1.30 p.m.), Charing 
Cross (3 p.m.), St. George’s (1 p.m.). King’s College (2 p.m.), St. Mary’s 
(2 p.m.), Ophthalmic (10 a.m.), Cancer (2 p.m.), Chelsea (2 p.m.) Gt. 
Northern Central (2.30 p.m.), West London (2.30 p.m.), London 
Throat (9.30 a.m.), Samaritan (9.30 A.M. and 2.30 p.m.). Throat, 
Golden-square (9.30 a.m.) , Royal National Orthopedic (3.30 P.M.), 
Soho-square (2 p.m.). Children, Gt. Ormond-street (9 A.M and 
2 p.m.), Tottenham (2.30 p.m.), St. Peter’s (2 p.m.), Central London 
Throat and Ear (Minor, 9 a.m., Major, 2 p.m.). 

SATURDAY (26th). —Royal Free (9 a.m.), London (2 p.m.), Middlesex 
(1.30 p.m.), St. Thomas’s (2 p.m.), University College (9.15 a.m.). 
Charing Cross (2 p.m.), St. George’s (1 p.m.), St. Mary’s (10 a.m.), 
Throat, Golden-square (9.30 a.m.), Guy’s (1.30 p.m.), Children, Gt. 
Ormond-street (9.30 a.m.). West. London (2.30 p.m.). 

At the Royal Eye (2 p.m.), the Royal London Ophthalmic (10 a.m.), 
the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic (1.30 p.m)., and the Central London 
Oyhtlialmic (2 p.m.) Hospitals operations are performed daily. At the 
Western Ophthalmic Hospital operations are performed on Monday, 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday at 3 p.m., and on Wednesday and 
Saturday at 11 A.M. 


A DIARY OF CONGRESSES. 

Thu following Congresses, Conferences, and Exhibitions are announced 

for 1912:— 

Oct. 8th-22nd (Rome).—International Congress on the History 
of Art. 

„ i7th-23rd (Paris).—First International Congress of Comparative 
Pathology. 

„ 24th-27th (Rome).—Fourth International Congress of Physical 
Education. 

„ 29th-Nov. 2nd (London, Royal Horticultural Hall).—Twenty- 
third Universal Cookery and Food Exhibition. 

In 1913:- 

(Baster week) (Berlin).—Fourth International Congress for Physio¬ 
therapy. 

April 26th (Ghent) (opens).—International Exhibition. 

Aug. 6th-12th.—(London).—Seventeenth International Congress of 
Medicine. 

Sept. 2nd-6tli (Groningen).—International Physiological Congress. 

„ 22nd-28th (Milan).—Fourteenth International Anti-alcoho 

Congress. 

September (Birmingham).—British Association. 

(London).—Historical Medical Exhibition. (Organised by Mr. 
Henry S. Wellcome.) 

(London).—International Historical Congress. 

(Chicago).—Congress of the International Association of Refri¬ 
geration. 

(Washington).—Congress of American Physicians and Surgeons. 

(Paris).—Congress of Physical Education. 

(Paris).—Congress of the Royal Institute of Public Health. 

(Buffalo).—Fourth International Congress of School Hygiene. 

0 1914; — 

(Vienna).—Third International Congress for Professional Diseases. 

(Auckland, N.Z.).—Australasian Medical Congress. 

(St. Petersour.).—Third Mendel^cff Congress of Pure and Applied 
Chemistry and Physics. 

(Washington, D.C.).—International Congress of Americanists. 

(London).—International Dental Congress. 

(Paris).—Fourth International Medical Congress on Industrial 
Accidents. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

It is most important that communications relating to the 
Editorial business of The Lancet should be addressed 
exclusively “To the Editor,” and not in any case to any 
gentleman who may be supposed to be connected with the 
Editorial staff. It is urgently necessary that attention should 
be given to this notice. _ 

It is especially requested that early intelligence of local events 
having a medical interest, or which it is desirable to bring 
wider the notice of the profession , may be sent direct to 
this office. 

Lectures, original articles , and reports should be written on 
one side of the paper only , and when accompanied 
BY BLOCKS IT IS REQUESTED THAT THE NAME OF THE 
AUTHOR, AND IF POSSIBLE OF THE ARTICLE, SHOULD 
BE WRITTEN ON THE BLOCKS TO FACILITATE IDENTI¬ 
FICATION. 


Letters, whether intended for insertion or for private informa¬ 
tion, must be authenticated by the names and addresses of 
their writers—not necessarily for publication. 

We cannot prescribe or recommend practitioners. 

Local papers containing reports or news paragraphs should be 
marked and addressed 44 To the Sub-Editor. ” 

Letters relating to the publication, sale, a/nd advertising 
departments of The Lancet should be addressed 44 To the 
Manager. ” 

We cannot undertake to return MSS. not used. 

MANAGER’S NOTICES. 

TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Will Subscribers please note that only those subscriptions 
which are sent direct to the Proprietors of The Lancet at 
their Offices, 423, Strand, London, W.C., are dealt with by 
them ? Subscriptions paid to London or to local newsagents 
(with none of whom have the Proprietors any connexion what¬ 
ever) do not reach The Lancet Offices, and consequently 
inquiries concerning missing copies, &c., should be sent to 
the Agent to whom the subscription is paid, and not to 
The Lancet Offices. 

Subscribers, by sending their subscriptions direct to 
The Lancet Offices, will ensure regularity in the despatch 
of their Journals and an earlier delivery than the majority of 
Agents are able to effect. 

The Colonial and Foreign Edition (printed on thin 
paper) is published in time to catch the weekly Friday maiJs 
to all parts of the world. 

The rates of subscriptions, post free from The Lancet 
Offices, have been reduced, and are now as follows :— 

For the United Kingdom. To the Colonies and Abroad. 

One Year .£1 1 0 One Year .£1 5 0 

Six Months. 0 12 6 Six Months. 0 14 0 

Three Months . 0 6 6 Three Months . 0 7 0 

(The rate for the United Kingdom will apply also to 
Medical Subordinates in India whose rates of pay, including 
allowances, is less than Rs.50 per month.) 

Subscriptions (which may commence at any time) are 
payable in advance. Cheques and Post Office Orders (crossed 
“London County and Westminster Bank, Co vent Garden 
Branch ”) should be made payable to the Manager, 
Mr. Charles Good, The Lancet Offices, 423, Strand, 
London, W.C. _ 

TO COLONIAL AND FOREIGN SUBSCRIBERS. 

Subscribers abroad are particularly requested 
to note the rates of subscriptions given above. 

The Manager will be pleased to forward copies direct from 
the Offices to places abroad at the above rates, whatever be 
the weight of any of the copies so supplied. 

Sole Agents for America —Messrs. William Wood 
and Co., 51, Fifth Avenue, New York, U.S.A. 


METEOROLOGICAL READINGS. 

(Taken daily at 8 JO a.m. by Steward's Instruments.) 

The Lancet Office, Oct. 16th, 1912. 


Date. 

Barometer 
reduced to 
8ea Level 
and 32° F. 

Direc¬ 

tion 

of 

Wind. 

Solar 
Rain- Radio 
faU. in 

Vacuo. 

Maxi¬ 

mum 

Temp. 

Shade. 

Min. 

Temp. 

Wet 

Bulb. 

Bu&. 

Remarks. 

Oct. 

10 

30*30 

E. 

... 89 

64 

45 

46 

47 

Hazy 


11 

30*28 

S. 

... 54 

54 

41 

43 

43 

F°g«y 


12 

30-30 

S.E. 

62 

57 

42 

42 

42 

Foggy 


13 

30-26 

S.W. 

80 

63 

42 

45 

47 

Cloudy 


14 

3015 

s. 

70 

62 j 

47 

54 

57 

Overcast 


15 

30-38 

S.W. 

0*05 67 

55 

44 

44 

45 

Foggy 

** 

16 

30-15 

S.W. 

I-... 90 | 

58 

42 

45 

46 

Hazy 


The following Journals, magazines, &c., have been received.— 

West London Medical Journal, Archives Generates de MtSdecine* 
London Hospital Gazette, Deutchc Zeitschrlft fur Nervenheilkunde. 
Journal d’Urologic, Archives de Higiene, Jtcvue de Chirurgie, Revue 
de M&lecine, La Clinique Ophthalmologique, Cleveland Medical 
Journal, Medical Chronicle, Maryland Medical Journal, Guy’s 
Hospital Gazette, Monthly Cyclopedia, Archives de Medeclne et 
Pharmacle Navales, St. Thomas’s Hospital Gazette, American Journal 
of Surgery, St. Paul Medical Journal, Midland Medical Journal, 
Newzelaud Medical Journal, Archives de Mddecine et de Pharmacic 
Militaires. 
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Communications, Letters, &c., have been 
received from— 


jL—Mea«n. Allen and Hanburys, 
Lond.; Mr. E. Atlee, Philadelphia; 
Mr. F. W. Alexander, Lond.; 
Messrs. Armour and Oo. Lond.; 
Mr, G. H. Alexander, Lond.; 
Mr. B. J. Albery, Lond.; Dr. 

H. E. Armstrong, Newcastle-on 
Tyne; Anglo-American Pharma* 
oeutic&l Co., Croydon. 

B.—Mr. C. A. Ballance, Lond.; 
Brompton Motor Co., Lond.; 
Mr. B. Baker, Birmingham 
Bristol General Hospital, Seene- 
tary of; Mr. E. Bougault, Paris ; 
Mr. G. H. Butler, Wealdstone; 
Mr. M. T. Bryan, Brighton; 
Birmingham University, Secre¬ 
tary of; Brighton District, 
Provisional Medical Committee 
of; Mr. S. N. Bruce, Lond.; 
Brompton Hospital for Con¬ 
sumption, Lond., Secretary of; 
Mrs. Brereton, Lond.; Mr. F. J. F. 
Barrington, Paris ; Mr. A. Bod- 
din gton, Lond.; Dr. F. B. Batten, 
Lond. 

0— Mr. H. A. Collins, Croydon 
Cambridge University, Secretary 
of; Cruising Co., Ltd., Lond.; 
Cheltenham General Hospital, 
Secretary of; Cumberland In¬ 
firmary, Carlisle, Secretary of; 
Messrs. Corbyn, Stacey, and Co., 
Lond.; Clayton Hospital, Wake¬ 
field, Secretary of; Dr. Howard 
P. CoUings, Hot Springs; Dr. 
B. H. Cole, Lond.; Cottage Benefit 
Nursing Association, Lond., 
Hon. Secretary of ; Coles Pacha, 
Cairo; Dr. H. M. Cargin, Bir¬ 
mingham; Dr. B. N. Cunliffe, 
Manchester; Dr. Chambiy, 
Lond.; Challenge Bubber Mills, 
Lond.; Cardiff Infirmary, Secre¬ 
tary of. 

D.—Dr. James Day, Wigan; Dr. 
Oliver C. M. Davis, Bristol; 
Dr. A. Duncan, Lond.; Dr. 
Binnie Dunlop, Lond.; Messrs. 

S. Deacon and Co., Lond.; 
Dalro«8, Ltd., Edinburgh; Derby¬ 
shire County Council, Derby, 
Clerk to the. 

F. —Mr. G. Finch, Battle; Lieu¬ 
tenant E. L. Fyffe, B.A.M.C., 
Lond. 

G. —General Motors Ltd., Lond.; 
General Dispensary, Nottingham, 
Secretary of; Grimsby and 
District Hospital, Secretary of; 
Gloucestershire Royal Infirmary, 
Gloucester, Secretary of; Graham- 
White Aviation Co., Lond.; Major 

E. D. W. Greig, Calcutta; 
Glasgow Medico - Chirurgical 
Society, Secretary of; Dr. B. 
Faraday Giles, Hemel Hempstead; 
Messrs. Grant, Taylor, and 
Atkinson, Lond. 

H. —Dr. W. D. Haggard, Nashville, 
Tenn., U.S.A.; Messrs. Hewitt, 
Lond.: Hampstead General Hos- 

J >ital, Lond., Secretary of; Pro- 
essor Walker Hall, Bristol; 
Messrs. Hill and Dale, Lond.; 
Mr. M. L. Hepburn, Lond.; 
Mr. J. H. S. Hall, Brighton; 
Mr. B. W. D. Hardy, Bourne¬ 
mouth ; Hunterian Society, 
Lond., Hon. Secretaries of; 
Dr. B. Hudson, Davos Platz; 
Mr. M. S. Harford, Lond.; Mr. E. 
Hudson, Lond.; Mr. A. Hardy, 
Lond. 

I.—Miss Ives, Halstead. 

J.—Dr. A. C. Jordan, Loud.; Staff- 
Surgeon Kenneth H. Jones, B.N., 
Canterbury. 

K.—Dr. F. B. Kendall, Oxford; 
Dr. Knight, Edinburgh; Mr. 


C. S. Krishnaswami, Rangoon; 
Surgeon W. H. King, B.N., 
Devonport; Dr. James A. Kay, 
Pretoria; Messrs. R. A. Knight 
and Co., Lond.; Kensington 
Dispensary, Lond., Secretary of. 

L. —Messrs. R. T. Lang, Lond.; 
Dr. C. H. Li Hey, Lond.; Local 
Government Board, Lond., Modi 
cal Officer to the ; Dr. C. Lilling- 
aton, Gorleston ; Mr. H. K. 
Lewis, Lond.; Mr. E. Leitz, 
Lond.; Dr. P. W. Latham, Oban ; 
Messrs. Longmans, Green, and 
Co., Lond.; Dr. R. Bruce Low, 
Lond. 

M. —Mr. N. D. Mahajan, Lahore; 
Mr. W. Marti nd&le, Lond.; 
Dr. J. L. Martin, Chelmsford; 
Mrs. M. H. Melllsh, Rochester, 
U.S.A.; Dr. H. Macnaughton- 
Jones, Lond.; Dr. Morris Manges, 
New York; Mr. H. C. Martin, 
Nuneaton ; Staff - Surgeon J. 
Martin, R.N., Lond.; Messrs. 
Z. P. Maruya and Co., Tokio; 
Dr. F. C. Madden, Farnham; 
Mr. C. J. Munro, Edinburgh; 
Mr. P. L. Mummery, Lond.; 
Mr. R. McMillan, Sydney ; Mr. 
J. X. W. MacAlister, Lond.; 
Dr. A. Grant Mackintosh, Shef¬ 
field; Mr. Albert M. Martin, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne; Merthyr 
Tydfil Education Committee, 
Clerk to the; Macclesfield 
General Infirmaiy, Secretary of ; 
Mansfield and Mansfield-Wood- 
house District Hospital, Secre¬ 
tary of; Mr. J. E. May, Lond.; 
Maltine Manufacturing Co., 
Lond.; Mr. M. Mamourian, 
Ashton-under-Lyne; Dr. Mac- 
Dougall, Aberdeen. 

N. -Dr. A. R. Neligan, Lond.; 
Mr. H. Needes, Lond.; National 
Hospital for the Paralysed and 
Epileptic, Lond., Dean of; New 
York Pharmaceutical Co., Bed¬ 
ford Springs; National Medical 
Union, Manchester, Secretary of; 
Dr. T. R. Neil son, Philadelphia; 
Mr. R. S. Novis, Tuxford; 
North Riding Infirmary, Middles¬ 
brough, Secretary of; Notting¬ 
ham General Infirmary, Secre¬ 
tary of. 

O. —Messrs. Osborne Peacock Co., 
Manchester. 

P. —Messrs. Peacock and Hadley, 
Lond.; Practical Medicine, Delhi, 
Editor of ; Price’s Patent Candle 
Co., Lond.; Dr. Augusto Pi y 
Suner, Seville; Mr. Stanley 
Phillips, Lond.; Mr. Victor G. 
Plarr, Lond.; Mr. Joseph L. 
Pinto, Lond. 

R.— Messrs. Robertson and Scott, 
Edinburgh; Captain R. M. 
Ranking, R.A.M.C., Tunbridge 
Wells; Dr. J. D. Reckitt, Lond.; 
Dr. J. Robertson, Birmingham; 
Dr. T. H. Ravenhill, Leicester; 
Royal Sanitary Institute, Lond., 
Council of; Professor Arthur 
Robinson, Edinburgh; Dr. A. 
Clouston Russell, Taunton; 
Royal Hospital for Diseases of the 
Chest, Lond., Council, Medical 
Staff, and Leoturers of; Mr. 
H. C. Ross, Lond.; Royal Albert 
Hospital, Devonport, Secretary 
of; Royal Berkshire Hospital, 
Reading, Secretary of; Messrs. 
Reynolds and Branson, Leeds; 
Royal Halifax Infirmary, Secre¬ 
tary of, 

8 .— Dr. T. S. Shepherd, Ross; 
Messrs. G. Street and Co., Lond.; 
Dr. J. Stevenson, Jedburgh ; 


Lieut.-Colonel W. D. Sutherland, 
Chowringhi; Dr. Purvis 
Stewart, Lond.; Dr. C. G. Sclig- 
mann, Lond.; Dr. E. A. Spitzka, 
Philadelphia; Messrs. Spottis- 
woode, Dixon, and Hunting, 
Lond.; Mr. J. S. Kellett Smith, 
Lond.; Mr. W. G. Stone, Lond.; 
Salford Union, Clerk to the; 
Dr. M. J. Stewart, Leeds; 
Saskatchewan Standard, Regina, 
Editor of; Mr. P. Schneider, 
Barcelona; Society of Apothe¬ 
caries of London, Secretary of; 
Society of Medical Officers of 
Health, Lond., Secretary of; 
Professor W. Stirling, Man¬ 
chester; Mr. Alexander Stookes, 
Liverpool; Seventeenth Inter¬ 
national Congress of Medicine, 
Hungarian Committee, Buda¬ 
pest ; Dr. Agnes Savill, Lond.; 
South Wales Argus , Newport, 
Manager of; Seltzogene Patent 
Charges Co., St. Helens; Senex. 
T.—Dr. H. Letheby Tidy, Lond.; 
Mr. E. D. Telford, Manchester; 


Dr. N. Tattersall, Neath; Dr 
G. H. Taylor, Sydney; Mr. H. 
Tiommsdorff, Aachen; Dr. 
Samuel Theobald, Baltimore. 

V. —Dr. J. C. Voigt, Southport. 

W. —Messrs. J. Williams and Son, 
Bradford ; Mr. J. D. Wood, Hoy- 
lake ; Mr. G. A. Wright, Sid- 
mouth ; Messrs. W. Wood and 
Co., New York ; Dr. A. J. Walton, 
Lond.; Mr. C. Wo&kee, Lond.; 
Wameford, Leamington, and 
South Warwickshire Hospital, 
Secretary of; Wolverhampton 
Guardians, Clerk to the; Messrs. 
J. Wright and Sons, Bristol; 
West Riding, County Medical 
Officer of Herith of, Wakefield: 
Dr. W. Hale White, Lond.; 
Dr. O. K. WHliamson, Lond.; 
Willesden, Medical Officer of 
Health of; Mr. Vere G. Webb, 
Lond.; Dr. Thomas Wilson, Bir¬ 
mingham ; Western Skin Hos¬ 
pital, Lond., Secretary of; Messrs. 
Widenmann, Broicher, and Co., 
Lond. 


Letters, each with enclosure, are also 
acknowledged from— 


A. —Mr. T. L. Ashforth, Wood¬ 
lands ; Dr. M. Afifi, Cairo; 
Aberdeen Royal Infirmaiy, 
Secretary of ; A. R. D.; A. R. M.; 
Mr. W. J. Appleyard, Harold 
Wood; A. T.; A. S.; A. H.; 
Dr. J. M. Atkinson, Lond. 

B. —Birmingham Children’s Hos¬ 
pital, Secretary of; Borough of 
Poplar Dispensary, Lond., Chair¬ 
man of; Mr. Blissett, Weybridge ; 
Messrs. Beal and Son, Brighton ; 
British Oxygen Co., Lond.; 
Messrs. J. L. Bullock and Co., 
Lond.; Birkenhead Corporation, 
Treasurer to the; Dr. W. Bain, 
Harrogate; Messrs. Benn and 
Cronin, Brighton. 

0.—Dr. W. S. Campbell, Crediton ; 
Dr. J. S. Carruthers, Congleton ; 
Messrs. Constable and Co., Lond.; 

C. G. R.; C. S. H. R.; Coton HiU 
Hospital, Stafford, Clerk to the. 

D. —Dr. J. H. Davies, Port Talbot; 
Messrs. Dawson and Sons, Lond.; 
Dewsbury Infirmary, Secretary 
of; David Lewis Colony, Warford, 
Secretary of ; Mr. R. H. Dickson, 
Newcastle, Staffs ; District Mes¬ 
senger, Ac., Office, Lond.; 

D. H. P.; H. Doss. 

B.—Ecclesall Bier low Guardians, 
Clerk to the. 

F. —Mr. W. V. Field, Komatlepoort; 
Mrs. Forsythe, Lond.; F. W. 

G. — Mr. J. Grant, Edinburgh ; 
Glasgow University, Factors of; 
Mr. F. A. Govatt, Sunningdale ; 
Dr. F. W. Goodbody, Lond.; 
Mr. W. A. Griggs, Brighton. 

H. —Dr. F. W. Hayes, Leeds; 
Mr. T. Hannah, Amersfoort; 
Dr. D. Henderson, Watten; 
Haydock Lodge Retreat, Newton- 
le-Willows, Medical Superintend¬ 
ent of ; Mr. A. R. Hardy, Buxton ; 
Mr. J. C. Harris, Blakeney; 
Messrs. A. Haywood and Sons, 
Manchester; Hereford County 
and City Asylum, Clerk to the ; 
Home for Epileptics, Baghull, 
Secretary of; Dr. W. R. Hill, 
Ipswich. 

I. —Ingham Infirmary, South 
Shields, Secretary of; Messrs. 
F. D. Ibbett and Co., Sevenoaks. 

J. —J. D. W. ; J. H. S. H. 

K. —Mr. F. Kidd, Lond.; Kidder¬ 
minster Infirmary, Secretary of. 

L. —Mr. T. S. Logan, Exminater; 
Dr. G. W. Lloyd, Alsager; 
London Press Exchange, Secre¬ 


tary of; Mr. 0. Laken, Leicester; 
Liverpool Skin Hospital, Secre¬ 
tary of. 

M. —Mr. J. Mason, Edinburgh; 
M. B.; Mr. R. Mosae, Berlin; 
Messrs. J. Menifee and Co., 
Edinburgh; Messrs. J. Henries 
and Co., Glasgow; Miss Mua- 
grave, Taunton; Medicus Liver¬ 
pool. 

N. — National Provident Institu¬ 
tion, Lond., Secretary of; North 
Staffs Infirmary, Stoke-on-Trent, 
Secretary of. 

O. —Mr. E. Owen, Load. 

P. —Dr. H. F. Parsons, Croydon; 
Play ere Motors, Folkstone, Mana¬ 
ger of; Mr. E. A. Piggott, Clare; 
Messrs. Pratt and Go., Man¬ 
chester ; Pneumosan Chemische 
Fabrik, Lond.; Prestwich Guar¬ 
dians, Manchester, Clerk to the. 

R.—Messrs. Beitmeyer and Co., 
Lond.; Mr. P. B. Roth, Lond,; 
Mr. R. B. Roy, Gorakbpore; 
Royal Victoria Hospital, Folke¬ 
stone, Secretary of; Randall’s 
Advertising Agency, Liverpool; 
Mr. J. Richert, Lond. 

8.—Dr. W. Sacco, Port Said; 
Mr. H. A. Stone, Lond.; Shrews¬ 
bury County Asylum, Clerk to 
the; Mr. H. Stobie, Sutton; 
Dr. H. E. S. Stiven, Cairo; 
Standard Chemical Co., Pitts¬ 
burgh ; Miss Storm, Whitby; 
Mr. N. Stevens, Lond.; Surrey 
Education Committee, Kingston- 
on-Thames, Clerk to the. 

T. —Mr. W. R. Taylor, Toungoo; 
Dr. J. L. Todd, Montreal ; Taluk 
Board, Melur, India, President 
to the ; Mr. F. A. Towle, Lond.; 
T. W. M.; Dr. J. Thomas, 
Newcastle Emlyn ; Messrs. Tin¬ 
dall and Jarrold, Chelmsford; 
Mr. H. C. Titterton, Rhayader; 
Dr. H. H. Thomson. Newport; 
Mr. H. M. Thomas, Fishguard; 
Mr. O. H. Titmus, Lond. 

U. —University College Hospital 
Medical School, Lond., Secre¬ 
tary of. 

W.—Mr. R. 8. Walker. Land.; 
Messrs. Wilson and Gray, Lond.; 
Dr. H. de C. Woodcock, Leeds; 
Dr. M. G. L. Walker, Rosshills; 
Dr. Williams, Colwyn Bay; 
West Riding County Council, 
Wakefield, Treasurer to the; 
Messrs. J. Ward, Lond.; W. M. C.; 
Messrs. Wcatherall and Green, 
Lond. 
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THE PASSING OF MOKBID ANATOMY . 1 

Delivered at the Royal College of Physicians of London on 
St. Luke's Day , 1912 , 

By Sir JAMES F. GOODHART, Bart., 
M.D. Aberd., LL.D., 

FELLOW OF THE COLLEGE, 


Mr. President, Censors, and Gentlemen, —Twenty- 
seven years ago, in delivering the Bradshaw lecture before 
our College, I stood in the place of a much-regretted Fellow, 
dead in his early prime, when, in a retrospect of his work, I 
had the more easy task of recalling still recent memories. 
To-day, when, in pursuance of the honourable duty that you, 
sir, in your kindness have imposed upon me, I try to look back 
into^the mists of centuries, to the full life and ever to be 
revered memory of Harvey, no longer can one appeal to 
those personal recollections, in which we all could share and 
sympathise ; in place thereof is an influence, a resurrection, 
and my^outlook becomes essentially prospective. 

The Completeness of Harvey's Work. 

Harvey’s influence as it is permeating the avenues of time ! 
What a subject, what an opportunity 1 Yet when some 266 
years have come and gone since this annual commemoration 
of our benefactors was instituted by Harvey himself, what an 
impossibility in any but the most spectral form. 

1 1 May I try to present it to you thus, on the wings of a 
thought—The Passing of Morbid Anatomy—as it flits across 
the horizon of pathology, and in so doing touches us and 
humanity at large? No doubt it has often been said or 
thought before that, apart altogether from the coming into 
being of any particular man, the circulation of the blood, 
even^ to the full extent of Harvey’s demonstrations, must 
have* become common knowledge sooner or later. Even so, 
in his time, with anaesthetics still in the womb of the far 
distant future, with instruments of precision hardly in their 
infancy, what a magnificent triumph of patient and deter¬ 
mined observation was his, and it does but enhance the 
reverence we owe to him to add that the truest estimate of 
his fame *ests even less perhaps on what he did than on how 
he^ did it; less on how he did it than on how he said it, or 
showed that he had worked it out in thought. It is the 
completeness of his work that is so surprising, and it is the 
plan of campaign that Harvey carried out by searching out 
the secrets of Nature with such deliberate self-content that 
will as a motive power stretch further along the ages even 
than the actual conditions that he demonstrated, great as 
these truly were and are. 

Harvey taught us how to work and what to work at, and 
showed that the knowledge of the structure of our tissues 
goes far to suggest their functions. By actual investiga¬ 
tion, by experiment, by what now goes by the name of 
“original research,” and the reasoning and suggestion that 
emanate therefrom, the anatomy and even the larger 
details of the physiology of the circulation were worked out, 
and in the absence of any adequate powers of magnification, 
discovery in that direction must then have seemed to have 
reached its furthest limit. Yet who knows but what Harvey 
himself, physiologist, physician, pathologist as he was, 
foresaw or at any rate had some ideas about w T hat the 
histology of the future was to tell. The book itself had its 
leaves uncut, but could such a mind as that altogether still 
the passion of the seer ? He saw and taught that the know¬ 
ledge of the skeletal tissues must come first; that this would 
open up some of the more pronounced changes of morbid 
anatomy, and their association with certain signs and sym¬ 
ptoms of disease. Next, as opportunity developed, w f ould 
come an inquiry into the minute structure of the normal 
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tissues, and not till then would it be possible to interpret 
those finer alterations, present in disease, or gain any 
appreciable knowledge of the subtleties of function. Such 
is indeed a sequence of events that has actually come 
about, and with which we are all familiar. 

Within the short span of our own lives this is true for 
our own time, so let me dwell to-day on our earlier 
pathology, trace it as now, and prospect its future. 

And no more pertinent introduction could I take than the 
history of the 

Growth of Knowledge of Malignant Tumours. 

Years ago, when the scientific world was pulsating under 
the influence of the master mind of Virchow and of his 
cellular pathology, many of you my learned colleagues, 
kindly here to-day, were hard at work studying and 
describing the features of morbid growths, and trying to 
obtain an insight from the histological appearances of hon\ 
and perhaps why, they came. What did morbid anatomy 
and histology—the cellular pathology of that day—tell to 
the Mid-Victorian pathologist l 

Well, it was known in those now seemingly far-off days 
that the autogenous propagation of tumours was not un¬ 
common- one could see it almost any day in the post¬ 
mortem room—in the peritoneum for example, where a 
tumour originating in one part of that membrane was 
transplanted to another part, and was well rooted there. 
It was well known as the result of experiment that 
e-regenous plantings in similar regard were seldom attended 
with success. Yet one noted that when sowing skin-seed, 
shall I call it, upon large sores some stimulus was forth¬ 
coming, something happened, that clearly set epithelium 
growing, and it often grew with considerable energy. This 
would apply to autogenous as well as fwgenous grafts within 
the common species. I have always doubted if the import 
of that suggestion of skin-grafting has received quite its just 
meed of recognition in its physiological aspect. The 
observation is full of instruction when we try to trace the 
life-history of the living cell, and still more attempt to 
influence the progress of its nutrition , its growth , even its 
very nature perhaps, by stimulant or inhibitant, as is the aim, 

I take it, of the various grafting or tincturing processes by 
serum now in vogue. 

Again, we knew, or thought we knew, that seats of worry 
were prone to take on malignant.growth ; that the well- 
known nag of clay pipe, of irritating smoke, of soot, was 
associated with epithelioma ; we knew, or thought we knew, 
that simple and malignant tumours were liable to be found 
side by side in the same body, a point that I have repeatedly 
demonstrated in the dead-house, and that seems to me to 
cast a doubt upon the claim still maintained, I do not say 
wrongly so, that malignancy is something altogether apart 
from ordinary growth. But it was surmised by some from 
what was seen that a spermatic, or perhaps graft-like, influ¬ 
ence was at work in the one group that was not to be seen 
in the other, and that, so it seemed to me, this influence 
gradually communicated itself to the cell structures in the 
neighbourhood until they ultimately shared in the process 
and fraternised with the ill-tutored agitator. 

In this one respect, I may say in passing, the opinion 
then hazarded is not in accord with more recent work, 
which, on the contrary, goes to show that malignancy, even 
to its latest stages, is self-ordered and self-centred, and 
does not give a pattern to the surrounding elements. And 
yet, on the other hand, there is a suggestion of some more 
intimate relationship between the invaders and invaded, 
even in our latest information, for it would seem that the 
more matured tissues in which a new growth finds itself— 
the olds hands, so to speak—may possibly exercise a very 
effective restraint upon the young bloods, and thus preserve 
the ordered going of the locality by the drastic method of 
starving the newcomers out. 

As one thought on these things who could do otherwise 
than peer into the future? and doing so I wrote 35 years 
ago: “What a subject for Darwin would be the cells 
of a cancer, if only they were tangible, if only we could 
observe the variations of tumours under judicious cultiva¬ 
tion.” 

I have often said during these many years of search for an 
exogenous germ of cancer that I shall be disappointed if we 
find one, for malignancy, it may be only upon adequate 
environic invitation, already finds and fills its place as a 
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sine qua rum of evolution. One likened the position then to 
that of the chemist who, putting together his scheme of 
elements, finds bits of his puzzle wanting, but knowing what 
their form should be he proceeds to look for them, finds 
them, and fits them in, the whole one purpose and one 
picture. 

And thus regarding Nature, is there anything improbable 
in such a pathology of morbid growths 7 Is there not in the 
natural order of things, if so I may speak of what, in the 
empire of the corpus, becomes border, a place ready for it, 
a chance that such a thing may come ? Are we wrong to 
expect that if a complex body is possessed of energy, or 
many centres of energy, for orderly growth and develop¬ 
ment, that this disposition or force will now and then slip 
its leash and run off on its own 7 An analogy of this kind 
seems to me to convey a workable conception of a scheme of 
malignancy, where ordered growth diverges by successive 
steps of variation, of indulgence of function, until cancer 
appears, until malignancy becomes the insanity, shall I say, 
of function. And does not an idea of this kind foreshadow 
and father, too, the modern doctrine of the individuality of 
protoplasm which I take to be taught by cell eating (phago¬ 
cytosis) and other forms of irritative response of which now 
we hear and think so much 7 

The last effort of the friend of many here, the late Sir 
Henry Butlin, who was at work with us in the days tliat I 
recall, embodying, as it did, the results of 35 years of 
research and thought in this very region, surely all pointed 
to some such conclusion in his mind, for although his intro¬ 
duction of the term parasite is liable to misinterpretation, 
the parasitic cell was no other than some derivative of a 
protoplasmic human cell, and thus was parasitic, if at all, 
only in behaviour, to which the highest organisms must 
plead guilty, for are we not all of us at one time or another 
sponges on the world we live in 7 And regarding the living 
animal from the point of view' of individualistic protoplasm, 
are some of the sports of our gardens so utterly divergent, 
genetically, from tumours of natural tissue ; from the infec¬ 
tive granulomata ; or from the growth of a cancer 7 I should 
call the difference one of degree of vigour of growth, rather 
than of kind. Exuberant energy will out. 

Think of the fact that X rays so stimulate the surfaces 
as to lead, in the first instance, to an excitement and 
proliferation of the superficial cells of the skin, and then too 
often to cancer. A most vital acquisition this to our know¬ 
ledge : an obvious sign-post—not too distinct—upon the 
road we are travelling. 

Here life from two worlds is perhaps forming into line, 
and as in the one, so in the other, say by some direct induce¬ 
ment to the cell, or adaptive alteration of the nutrient juices 
—photo- or chemo-synthetic in kind, may be—an intensive 
cultivation is brought about, one may even suggest that the 
equivalent of a top mulch is applied. Thus I see in cancer 
a home-grown weed, or a prodigal son, alas, by no means yet 
worthy of the fatted calf, and in my study I seem to light 
upon the fundamentals of eugenics, and indeed to hark back 
to their earliest dawn. 

But however this may be, the trend of all recent work 
carried out by that splendid Imperial Cancer Research Fund 
realises the dream of the bygone pathologist, for a large part 
of the monumental labours of Dr. E. F. Bashford and his 
fellow workers during the last ten years, although showing 
that orogenesis is possible, and defining its limitations, has 
gone to point the fundamental necessity of the study of the 
life-history of the individual cancer cell , and, as you know, 
this has now been done and followed up in short-lived 
animals (the mouse), where alone it is possible, the results 
seeming to show, not that the environment, but that the in¬ 
dividual cell is the master of the situation, and that the 
dominant issue that comes up is : What is there in that cell 
or influencing it that gives to it such an inexhaustible power 
of propagation, whence comes that boisterous energy of 
which I have spoken 7 

So in this quarter of study, as in others I must m^ tion, 
we seem to have come to what is still but a mirage, .o an 
inaccessible land, where histology perhaps may no further 
help, and where organic chemistry and physics must 
take up the running, and show what part they play 
in the origin of life; or if not that, we must search 
for and find the homologue of cancer in some still 
more embryonic stage of existence, and inquire of its habits 
there. 


The Changing Nature of Pathology. f 

Thus what we call pathology is growing up. But are wef 
sufficiently alive to the fact that it is no series of stationary 
phenomena, but constantly on the move, like all else i h 
nature, and in being so shifts its ground. That it changes 
absolutely you will, I think, readily admit. As I think if 
disease in the post-mortem room 40 years ago what altera¬ 
tions have we not seen. Pysemia may be said to be wijied 
out ; typhus is well-nigh forgotten ; typhoid fever has 
altered ; diphtheria seldom attains the initial severity thac so 
often characterised it of yore, and is much more amenable 
to our attack ; scarlet fever is of a much milder type; 
erysipelas is more of a rarity; malaria and Mediterranean 
fever have been run to earth ; the late results of syphilis 
seem to me to be far less often in evidence ; lardaceous 
disease so very common in our early days is now seen but 
seldom ; and we have come at grips with acute rheumatism, 
and let us hope with tuberculosis. Probably as much might 
be said of other diseases, and all will I suppose admit that 
good old age is both more prevalent and enjoyable. 

It is true that these ills belong to the great group of 
epiphytic diseases that lias been abolished in direct response 
to the researches of Pasteur and Lister, and that there is no 
such evidence of any general move all along the line ; but 
make away with even one large group of maladies, and how 
large a part of the morbid anatomy of the organs must alter 
too, and even then how little account would be taken of 
numberless arrested purposes that make for the beginnings 
of other diseases. 

Pathology not only changes but it shifts its ground, when 
we really pursue it. There is no more striking confirmation 
of this than a comparison of the practice of the Pathological 
Society of London 40 years ago and now. Our meetings then 
were crowded with specimens of all kinds ; a set discussion 
came only now' and then as a sort of relish in the general 
menu. Now I am told that morbid anatomy is much less in 
evidence ; we have left all that behind, and discussions of 
the intricate problems that are behind it occupy the atten¬ 
tion of our members. Whereas we used to display disease in 
the gross, the results of disease, that is, we are now able to 
recognise finer changes, and more minute evidences of bio- 
plasmic unrest, that are behind these results, and these are 
the goal that we make for now. 

I say that these results must long ago have been suspected. 

I remember in the early days of ovariotomy making the 
observation that those who succumbed thereto were mostly 
those w'ho had suffered from haemorrhage into the parts con¬ 
cerned, especially, of course, into the peritoneal cavity. And 
examining the blood extravasated under these circumstances 
one could see it peopled with countless hosts of minute 
bodies that the bacteriologist is now in some measure able to 
name and to classify. It was evident even in the rude 
experiments of those days that blood was a favourable soil 
for their production, and one even had a suspicion that 
intensive cultivation lay there but failed to detect its 
presence. 

And pathology still is shifting. We have not yet reached 
finality. Even bacteria are probably results and not causes : 
they strive with or cancel one another to ulterior ends, 
and we are gliding on in advance of the most painstaking 
morbid anatomy. 

As I have just now suggested for cancer, look how near 
the chemist and biologist have come. I struck a hybrid the 
other day, a bio-chemist I In devoting himself more and 
more to the minutest germs and particles of protoplasm, the 
biologist is not far off the investigation of gases, and the 
chemist in concentrating his attention on gases is apparently 
overlapping pure physics, which seems to have established 
that many media supposed to be gaseous are really clouds 
of solid particles of inconceivable minuteness, borne along 
by a velocity of w'hich no words can convey any adequate 
conception. It seems therefore not altogether within the 
realm of fancy to suggest that w'e may all be working now in 
some intermediate zone, on the confines between the three 
kingdoms of living energy—for the colloidal states of 
inorganic life, the crystalloids of biology, may perhaps 
allow of this expression of the facts—whose language at 
present we do not understand, and whose purposes or 
meanings we are therefore unable to interpret. I wonder l 

Animate or inanimate, we are never outside life. Montaigne 
puts it very quaintly when he says, “ Even as nature makes- 
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us to see that many dead thing have yet certain secret 
relations to life.” How like is radium, in all but death, to 
what I would call the aureole of life. Here seems to be one 
substance that is always spending yet is never spent; that 
lias power within it to regather of its loss, and by its action 
on the cell may even be said to originate the function of 
vitality. But does the spirit of life die ? It may correlate 
with other forces of nature ; it may perhaps transfer itself 
to other forms of being ; may it be that we begin to see that 
it. might transcend the firmament of space. The physician 
thinks not of death, but of the tenacity of life, and of how 
long, save by catastrophe, it takes to bring the machine to 
a standstill. 

Even in the presence of the pathologist death may be dis¬ 
puted. Many years ago there was what may be called a 
pathological axiom, that the pus cell was a dead cell. Yet 
it was at the same time evident that, unemployable or even 
obnoxious as regards its influence in the home, it had 
colonising proclivities that were charged with great possi¬ 
bilities in some new world. Dead, indeed, it might be from 
one point of view, yet from another one might say of it 
as Lord Curzon said once of the British Empire : “ It is not 
a moribund organism, it is yet in its youth, and has in it 
the vitality of an unexhausted purpose.” Where, indeed, is 
the demarcation in a degenerate cell—we call it so from a 
narrow, self-centred aspect—between life and death ? We 
know of none, for even desiccated it does but pass into some 
more minute state of atomic subdivision that is almost 
certainly capable of renewed energy, although it may not as 
yet be within our ken to give an answer to the question, 
“ With what body does it come ? ” 

One may change but one does not die. 

All living things are rhythmic. Is it altogether other¬ 
wise with matter devoid of life ? Within the cadences of that 
rhythm are the moan of disease, and the pause and silence 
of death, but the resurgam of life is ever the dominant of 
the song. And this is well illustrated by our growing 
appreciation of the activity of the pus cell. Laudable pus as 
it used to be called by a seeming contradiction in terms, I 
suppose on the altruistic plea that somewhere deep down in 
the worst of criminals there lies a warrant of nobility. 

I know not whether now , it has still further lost , or 
regained a character, when, reappearing as the leucocyte of 
to-day, as hungry chickens rush for food, it revels in 
cannibalistic orgies, or else, as some may prefer, it fulfils the 
mere useful, if more subservient, function of scavenger or 
destructor to the community. Then as my dreams suggest, 
reinforced by such omnivorous gatherings, by ionisation 
shall I say, amalgam, symbiotic fusion, or combine, these 
lusty atoms disintegrating and ambushing into still more 
minute particles, rearrange themselves within the confines 
of the body politic in w T hich they find themselves, and 
thus perhaps re-incarnate some of the bacilli, cocci, and 
such other early and unstable existences as nature seems to 
have in store for us, for good and ill, within the cycle of 
living things. It seems, indeed, quite within the possibilities 
of the revelations of the future that germ and sperm of a 
sort are here at work, and that a primer lesson is thus con¬ 
veyed not alone on the origin of communities but on the very 
beginnings of existence. 

Investigation of Function. 

Now all these changes and shiftings of ground suggest to 
me the existence of a struggle on the part of the pathologist 
to find out some morbid change for every disease, and it is 
indeed admitted that we have been ever more and more 
reducing function to terms of structural change. But now 
the time has come when it seems worth while to insist that 
all this work upon the foundations—whether it be anatomical, 
histological, chemical, physical—has, unconsciously perhaps, 
but none the less inevitably, been ushering in another point 
of view than that from which we started, and the latest 
phase of pathology is this more intricate one that concerns 
itself primarily with the investigation of function. It is 
now no longer so much the morbid change, as the prejudicial 
function, that is to be our quarry, or rather the passage of 
the one into the other. It is to this point that the researches 
on cancer have come. As pathologists we are now trying 
to identify as it comes and passes that coign of clinical 
medicine— 

When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Toms again home. 


where a detrimental method of function commences 
devolution and sets towards decay. 

And what numberless instances are there where with 'no 
accessible morbid changes this is the problem. Perhaps'Tt 
may even be said that there is no disease, however mnch we 
think we know about it, in which this is not the problem 
still. 

Arterial Tension.—Irregularities of Heart Muscle. 

Take this latter case first as exemplified by arterial 
tension (de motu sanguinis). It came first into more precise 
recognition in clinical medicine as a symptom of what we 
have known as a form of Bright's disease—a disease that is 
of structural change. But before very long it was noticed 
that it might be present under conditions when the examina¬ 
tion after death showed no alterations in the kidney of any 
moment. So Bright’s disease has been rechristened, and 
now we hardly hear of it. That postal address is now “ not 
known,” and you must inquire for arterial sclerosis. This 
disease is constantly being brought under our notice. Why 
so? Because particular signs are supposed to betoken it. 
But do they ? Would it not be more true to say that they 
arc its occasional cause ? The point is that the search for a 
structural change has shifted its ground on to a functional 
disturbance—quite properly, as I think—and then incorrectly 
the arterial state has come to be regarded as due to the 
condition (sclerosis) of which it is in all probability the 
cause. 

And then de motu cordis. Much work has been done of 
late upon the irregularities of the cardiac muscle. This work 
is well known to you and is of the very best, and not by a 
breath would I belittle it, for it is no doubt gradually 
emancipating a difficult subject of research from the mists of 
ignorance that envelop it and by true Harveian method. But 
I may perhaps be permitted to say as a caution, that it is 
possible to attribute to disease of the muscle more import¬ 
ance than by right belongs to it, and I believe it will be 
accepted in the future, as the result of further clinical 
observation, that many a case of arrhythmia where we now 
seem to be inclining to muscular disease is in truth an 
aberration of the higher cardiac centres, and as such no true 
example of pathological anatomy. 

Diabetes. 

Diabetes shall be my between maid—in part functional, in 
part, perhaps, otherwise. What morbid anatomy have we 
not sought in this disease and have not found it ? Long, 
indeed, have many of us hovered over the alterations we had 
hoped to find and have not found them. Changes in the 
nervous system, in the pancreas, in the liver, in the blood, 
and so on. 

To my mind there is no more splendid and yet pathetic 
figure in the whole range of medical history than that of 
Pavy. In early life he set himself to unravel the pathology 
of diabetes, and in so doing he planted himself with correctly 
forecasting eye at the spot that made victory certain, and 
to my mind he won it by taking the first parallel, but it may 
be doubted if he himself quite realised that he had done so, 
and there are those to-day who certainly think that he was 
defeated. I am not of that opinion. It has always seemed 
obvious when one considers how greatly the output of sugar 
varies even under the most rigid system of dieting that the 
excreted sugar could not be a mere output of what has been 
taken in : that the human kiln has, in fact, the power of in 
some way coining sugar out of its own constituent elements, 
and I believe that Pavy’s ultimate credit for a real step 
onward in this still most intricate disease will rest upon his 
observation that the protein molecule is in some way split 
up, and that a carbohydrate molecule emerges therefrom. 
Still other parallels need assault. The question has now to 
be answered, What causes this seemingly inveterate sugar 
craze on the part of the proteins ? This curious reversion, 
may we call it, to a plant-like metabolism in thus com¬ 
pounding with carbon to the rejection of its natural affinities. 
Is it nervous incoordination, or toxic disorganisation, or 
what ? Again we seem to be driven back, cancer like, upon 
a loquacity of function, upon some misapplied vital energy 
behind the scenes with which as yet we cannot grapple. 

Who, till within quite recent times, would have thought 
that a protein molecule could give birth to sugar ? I trust 
1 here is no chemist here to-day. To one of a prim age it 
seems quite a surprising outcome, yet I understand that bio¬ 
chemistry is already quite familiar with it, and regards it as 
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an every-day occurrence, whether in the physiology of plants 
or animals. And how this must enlarge one’s horizon of the 
subtility of energy that lies within the human kiln. The 
mills of God, the engines of Life, are indeed wonderful 
examples of an indomitably complete performance. They 
seem able to enforce within the organic confines of the body 
that extreme atomic disintegration we are now learning to 
recognise in the inorganic world, and which seems to suggest 
that even the stability of the primary elements, as they were 
wont to be called, is not immutable, that our gold, for 
instance, at some future geological day may lose its caste, 
and rank as some inferior substance. 

Brought under such conditions of continuousperformance\ no 
wonder that our reactions are thus delicate and complete 
(not that we manufacture something out of nothing, as might 
seem to be the outcome of my argument), but that by such 
means a much greater and a more absolute resolution of our¬ 
selves is possible, and our primary elements being unfettered, 
renew their potential energy, and synthesise again by some 
of nature’s seductively elastic methods as now still unknown 
or but guessed at. There is nothing strange in this. Our 
environment in diverse ways known and unknown is essential 
to the working of the machine, of course, but I am con¬ 
tending for the possibility of still more direct methods of 
combination that have become conceivable in these days of 
progressive physical knowledge. And from this point of view 
it becomes legitimate perhaps to try to catch a glimpse behind 
the veil of present attainment of the working of the obviously 
potent influence of climate upon temperament, constitution, 
and disease. For it is at any rate conceivable that light or 
electricity split up, energy in one garb or another liberated 
in this way or that, might make to waver between negative 
and positive some weak-kneed member of our society of 
constituents, might loosen the force of attraction that had 
hitherto kept its atoms bound ; might thus katabolise our 
tissues, and involve new varieties of function in some 
hitherto unsuspected way. How, for instance, should plant 
life have photosynthetic metabolism all to itself ? 

It is to points like these, unsubstantial, even visionary 
though they seem, that pathology is now compelled to turn 
its attention. And in so doing, although there is still much 
to be done in the post-mortem room, it is leaving its terra 
Jirma of morbid anatomy (I say it with lingering regret), 
mapped out so well by the great masters of the past, by 
Bright, Addison, Peacock, Bristowe, Jenner, Wilks, Payne, 
and many another still happily with us, and to be betaking 
itself to aviation , a deadly dangerous albeit, as it must be, 
an earnest pursuit. Let us remember, lest we forget. And 
of the many pathological phenomena that I think emphasise 
this still more, and which I would fain call unequivocally 
functional, in their origin at any rate, I must yet mention 
one or two. 

Structural Change caused by Morbid Function. 

It used to be said that aente disease is mostly an outburst 
from a chronic one. This is but very imperfectly true. 

It is true that many an acute attack of disease is supposed 
to be de novo when, as a fact, further investigation proves 
that it has followed upon pre-existing changes. But then 
these in their turn have come about in so insidious a manner 
that they have never been capable of recognition as disease 
at all, and I am here to-day to contend that the future of 
pathology will be a physiological one, the study of erratic 
function that has confirmed itself into an habitually baneful 
one. And I see no reason for limiting the pathology thus 
engendered to function only. It is surely permissible to hold 
that morbid function may bring about structural change. 
There is not an organ of the body of which this is not true, 
but how largely and obviously so when applied to the brain. 
A large part of the structural disease of the brain is led up to 
by slow and insidious misapplications of thought and action 
that ultimately declare themselves as pronounced disease, 
insanity thus becoming a cancer like mood of the cells of 
thought, as well as a mood of growth. 

Another instance may well be fatigue, for it nowadays is 
a disease. What more common than to meet woman or man 
who is “So tired, always tired." We all know the machine 
that will not spark aright. Every movement an effort; 
even rest a pain. You know too well that there is nothing 
to be called structural change, and that even rest furnishes 
you with no remedy. It is clear that what is required is a 
fresh stock of some form of energy for charging up the 
machine that we are as yet not able to supply. So far 


away and yet perhaps so nigh. These are they who are bom 
out of due time, the day of their like has yet to come. And 
with fatigue might well be coupled pain, for there are those 
who almost seem to be bom in pain, and of a sort that no 
remedy seems able to assuage. Says the poet— 

, The sweetest thing in all the world is pain 

Consoled by love; 

but that is extra medicinam. Even more than death, pain 
is our hereditary foe ; no quarter given. In olden days 
hysteria stalked abroad, but to-day a broader view of 
physiology would teach that pain is no certain indication, of 
any existing morbid anatomy ; that its intensity is always 
subjective, individual, aloof from standardisation ; and it is 
evident that in such chronic pain one needs to recreate the 
nervous elements, or to instill them with some electroid that 
shall reset the spring of the machinery in motion, and guide 
it smoothly on its livelong bent. Nor, though it has been 
the quest of aeons, does this seem to be inexorably beyond the 
knowledge of the future. 

Of other groups of disease that might be mentioned few 
are of more abiding interest than that which concerns itself, 
again, with Harvey’s realm and the finer processes of the 
circulation. How little we as yet know about these con¬ 
ditions, but surely distraught function is busy with them. 
Think what suggestions are contained in such an hypothesis 
as that of vascular spasm, or to put it more generally of 
peripheral stasis. Long years ago our trusty and well-beloved 
Fellow, now Regius Professor of Medicine at Cambridge, 
wrote a short paper on Mental Anxiety as a Cause of 
Granular Kidney. It was to me one of those illuminating 
suggestions that have added an interest to my life. I 
believe it to be abundantly true, as I do that similar malign 
influences, by dislocation in some way, as I suppose, of our 
correlated impulses, make for cancer. You must have often 
seen the nervous, anxious, worried man with the phenomena 
of high tension, and have felt able to predict in posse the 
future disease of this organ or of that. Such conditions, 
real diseases though they be, are but functional, but wbat a 
wealth of pathology is wrapped up in them. 

Thus, as it is with life, so, in a measure, is it w r ith its 
diseases. Life itself is a developing function ; it comes to 
each one of us from the past, with innumerable atomic differ¬ 
ences gathered by the way, £nd it passes on to each of our 
successors similarly changing. So that Professor Arthur 
Keith from another place can say to us that a thousand 
years is as one day, so like is this to that ; yet also one day 
is as a thousand years, and in that day so multitudinous and 
infinite have been the changes that life now is another life— 
the same yet not the same. 

This all too brief survey must suffice to show how much 
pathology there is yet in front of us if the future is to be 
disentailed of its heritage of disease, and howr difficult it 
must be to acquire the information necessary to enable us 
to bring the aid we would to sick humanity. 

Fundamental Need of Experiment. 

The outcome seems clearly to be: Experiment, and ever 
more experiment. We come, indeed, back to Harvey’s 
teaching : to search out the secrets of nature by such means. 
But to that word experiment attaches no narrow meaning, 
and it is to humanity at large that I would now say, that it 
is quite as much your duty as far as in you lies, as it is that 
of special scientific inquiry, to search out thus by way of 
experiment those secrets of nature that are seemingly so 
elusive. 

Look a little closer into this matter, O man of the world. 
To give an illustration that may appeal to you. To touch 
effectively that liver of which we are all so tenderly con¬ 
scious, and regard with such blind solicitude, we have to 
deal with an organ that is occupied in coining the energy 
of its life out of elements organic and inorganic, that are for 
it, as yet, outside life. The continuity of life therefore 
itself becomes an experiment. Will this grouping of 
substances, this bio-chemical combination, come off; or will 
the individual atoms fail to synthesise, and fall back again 
into the sea of odds and ends still waiting for their purpose 
to appear. 

Will the action, whatever it be, that may be done by you 
help it, hinder it, or be quite inoperative and unsuited to 
the end ? Who can tell ? The vitality and activity of the 
organ are pioneering on the outskirts of the origin of life, 
where their very existence is always at stake, and where the 
requisites are quite unfamiliar to you and me. 
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Clearly every single dose of medicine, every act done to 
influence such occult conditions is an experiment. The 
social instinct is very hypersensitive to the use of this word 
in relation to disease, but. why ? We all when ill become 
the prey of experiment. Even the man who does nothing is 
not exempt. I suppose that there has never been a dose of 
medicine administered, however much we think to have 
dinned its action, that has not been in some measure an 
experiment. “It subdues pain,” you say. Yes. “It 
strengthens the heart,” maybe. “It arrests disease.” No 
doubt. But how and why ? They are the questions. And if 
it does these things for one of us why does it fail for others ? 
Further, what else is it doing in the economy at large ? Is 
its mission ended when your behests are accomplished? 
What about thyroid extract, Coley’s fluid, atoxyl, and all the 
vaccines, sera, and so on, that are now coming into use, all 
powerful, even heroic, attempts to cure disease—what are 
they all in their use but experiments? And although the 
wind be tempered as far as possible to the shorn lamb—it is 
here that knowledge and experience come in—they are, and 
must be, experiments attended with risk. 

There are some who think and speak of experiments as if 
they were performed only upon the lower animals, and the 
poor who cannot help themselves. The fact is that by 
experiments the worlds have grown, that experimentation is 
the one fundamental necessity of all progress, and the whole 
of animal life, life of every kind, to reap the benefit must 
share the risks and chance the pain. So each and all of us 
must think on these things and try to give such individual 
thought and observation as may be possible to the how and 
why of ordinary physiological reactions. We depend upon 
leechdom too much, and spend our time in thinking our 
leeches fools on the one hand, or an all-knowing Providence 
on the other, and seem to be prone to handle the wrong end 
of the stick when it comes to a pinch. But it is not wise 
to leave these matters entirely to the republic of letters. 
Let us learn to steer our own craft amid the smoother eddies 
and currents of life’s stream, so that when the call to the 
pilot comes we may be able, as we shall be, to help him to 
apply his principles derived from wider sources and more 
tutored insight to the special needs of our immediate stress. 
As pilots we may also take heed of this. 

The Prospect. 

And then what of the prospect ? With problems such as 
these before an expanding science it cannot be one of royal 
pageant or of easy achievement, and it is certain that the 
future triumphs over disease will only unfold themselves to 
an ever-widening horizon that embraces all the latest 
advances of physical science as they bear upon the function 
of living. Yet would the possibilities seem to be limitless. 
With all the added information of recent years; the 
suggestions that have come to us from all directions 
by way of electricity and light and the ether that 
surrounds us; with all the forces that make towards 
ns and for us, merging all nature into one ordered 
whole, who can do other than put to himself the question : 
Can it indeed be that we are come to look unto the rock 
whence we were hewn ? Yet with spectroscopic insight, 
with darkness dawning into light, with mental flashes borne 
across the storm, with all these new aspects of nature 
surging upon us, who shall say that we are now familiar 
with all forms of living energy; that there are no other 
sources still to be made known to us ? In the sigh of the 
wind, the spirit of a voice, the magnetism of a presence or a 
touch, or that ineffable something in face or form that the 
painter tries to catch ; is there nothing travelling that 
other way ? 

I trust the larger hope. 

To inquire into final causes, it has been said, inasmuch as 
they are beyond the grasp of the human intellect, is not the 
pursuit of a scientific mind. Such an opinion, since it would 
seem to ignore the stimulus, the insight, the instigations of 
the imagination, must be belated if ever it could have been 
true. Still reverencing as I do that attitude of mind thus 
expressed not long ago by Mr. Balfour, that to make the best 
of the future one must never ignore the past, you may 
perhaps think that, could Harvey have returned to us this 
afternoon, he might have looked askance at the future to 
which I have committed the influence of his immortality 
and the trend of the set purpose of his life. But me thinks 
he would have absolved me, for where is that knowledgeful 
man, let him step forward that we may look at him, who has 


deliberately forsworn that pleasure, I will venture even to 
say profit, of a mind set free to roam awhile ; who does not 
dream even while he works ; whose mood is not rather : 

And I who with expectant eyes 
Have fared across the star-lit foam. 

See through my dreams a new sun rise, 

To conquer unachieved skies. 

And bring the dreamer home. 

It is thus that past, present, and future hold in one ; why 
the Harveian orator at this annual festival is bidden bv our 
Master’s expressed will to commemorate the past, and the 
Fellows will count it indeed happy and appropriate that on 
such a day, by the filial and devoted generosity of its 
president, the College should receive its latest and priceless 
benefaction of the 11 recently discovered autograph letters, 
the very iptissima soripta of William Harvey. Alive as 
these are with human interest, how as one looks at them 
the shade of Harvey seems to become re-embodied, and the 
passage of time to have been for the moment stayed. 

The Pas®, 

I sometimes think, Sir, that the mundane casket of our 
Harveian librarian must be as full of ghosts as a queen bee 
is of embryonic honey. These walls are alive with memories 
of benefactors of the College. The dead herein still speak 
to us, and here is harboured the tomb of many a brilliant but 
buried thought awaiting its emancipation that still tarries. 
And with Pavy, Hughlings Jackson, Wilks, Allchin, and 
others dear to us, all gathered to the Fathers of Medicine 
almost since St. Luke’s Day last, w'hat an addition to the 
supporters of the arms of this our ancient College even 
within the bygone year. And of the less recent past, who 
is there entering this library, and making his obeisance, Sir, 
to your presidential chair, that does not experience the charm 
of a great contentment when he remembers that the after¬ 
glow of Harvey and his followers still guides him on to that 
yet more perfect day of ever-increasing knowledge and less 
disputable truth. 

And though long sunk from sight, I know 
The glory of your afterglow 
Will never wholly fade. 


London and Counties Medical Protection 

Society. —The annual report of the council of the 
London and Counties Medical Protection Society, Limited, 
for the year 1911 once more demonstrates—if any sceptics 
still need demonstration—the very great value of this society 
to its members of the medical and dental professions. No 
doubt every profession and trade brings to those engaged 
therein certain anxieties of a legal character; but surely 
there is none whose members are so much and so unjustly 
harassed as the profession of medicine. But for the work 
of the protection societies, as evidenced to all wiiom it may 
concern in this report., the life of a medical practitioner or 
dental surgeon w'oulcl be perceptibly more w r earing than it 
now' is. So essential to peace of mind and to safety of 
purse and reputation is membership of such an organisa¬ 
tion, that examining bodies w’ould deserve w'ell of the General 
Medical Council and the profession if they would arrange for 
the inclusion of questions upon cooperative medical defence 
in their papers set to candidates on forensic medicine. The 
most interesting feature of the present report is the financial 
statement, in which is shown the working of the first 12 
months of the indemnity insurance scheme upon wdrich we 
commented last year. Briefly, the extra subscription of 10*. 
per member brought in £2474. Against this are set £250, 
transferred to general account to defray the extra working 
expenses entailed by the indemnity scheme ; £386 premium 
paid to underwriters for re-insurance of the annual risk in 
excess of the first £2000 (for which the society itself is 
liable); and £3 10 *., the first and only claim upon the 
indemnity fund during 1911. A surplus on this fund was 
carried forward of £1850 in round figures, and this is 
entirely separate and apart from the reserve, accumulated out 
of income during the last 20 years, now' standing at 
£5389. The society is certainly to be congratulated on its 
flourishing state and financial prosperity. It is noteworthy 
that almost the whole of its investments are in trustee 
stocks, which have suffered more than 5 per cent, of 
depreciation since they were bought. The present low price 
of these securities may be held to be an opportunity for 
“averaging” by buying more, but most of the insurance 
companies nowadays are investing in stocks which yield 
better interest and are redeemable at or before fixed dates. 
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PRESIDENT OF THE SECTION'; CONSULTING PHY8ICIAN FOR, AND 
LECTURER ON MENTAL DISEASES AT, GUY’S HOSPITAL, ETC. 


Gentlemen, —I welcome you to this, the first meeting of 
the first new section of the Royal Society of Medicine. 

I have consented to give an inaugural address, somewhat 
against my feelings, for I believe that as this section is one 
starting with the full intention of work for the advance of 
fiw^ina.1 science, time might have been better occupied in 
learning definite results of original work rather than in 
hearing generalities. I have to admit that I have had very 
long and perhaps exceptional opportunities of observing 
mental disorders, and it may be of service to record some of 
my impressions and hopes. I will shortly outline the past, 
survey the present, and prospect the future. 

Progress in the Past. 

Fifty years ago we were proud in thinking that we English 
were the great protectors of the insane. We introduced 
humane treatments and were content that the patients 
should be protected, while also society was safeguarded from 
injury. A time of heaping up of statistics followed, but it 
was long before the true spirit of scientific investigation 
arose, and it is for this work that we are now labouring. 
No time has been without its earnest workers, ard we have 
to remember that men like Bevan Lewis, Wiglesworth, and 
others have done valuable work in laige asylums in the 
north, and that Crichton-Browne encouraged men like 
Ferrier to combine general neurology with the investigation 
of mental symptoms. Many of us, too, have veiy grateful 
recollection of the bright and stimulating writings of Henry 
Maudsley, who, by endowing a hospital for mental diseases, 
is now doing his best to encourage original work. 

I cannot pass over Hack Tuke. He was one of the hardest 
workers I have ever met, and he had a power of taking 
from others the result of their work and reproducing it 
without bias or personal colour. I regret to find how little 
notice is now taken of his Psychological Dictionary, for in it 
are very many evidences that what seem to the younger 
men to be quite new and original observations or beliefs are 
neither new nor original. Hack Tuke was a great recorder, 
and he has left a definite basis on which we may safely 
build. His dictionary is a mine of wealth still worth 
working. With Hack Tuke, too, passed the historian of 
insanity. 

I cannot here refer to the many lesser lights that have 
daring the past half century served to illuminate limited 
tracks along the paths of progress, as I must curtail my 
retrospect. Often advance is determined by some apparently 
trivial discovery, and in this way one cannot ignore the 
importance of the differential staining of the nerve tissues. 
When I consider the tens of thousands of sections of brain 
and cord which I made at Bethlem Hospital, using only 
carmine and logwood, I heave a sigh of regret at the lost 
opportunities. 

The coarser anatomy of the nervous system with the 
recognition of the localisation of function, to which Ferrier 
added so much, was a starting point for more careful study 
of the intimate structure of the nervous system. I am fond 
of the idea that we are yet, however, only like the London 
cabdriver who has a most intimate knowledge of the roads 
and streets of the city, yet can know nothing of what is going 
on within the houses. It is certain that we shall know more 
of what is going on within, but I dare not believe that we 
shall ever fully understand what life and consciousness are. 

Observations on Scientific Methods. 

{Science must, after all, be limited by the restrictions of our 
senses. We are all governed by the organised inquisitiveness 


which we call science; we are collectors of facts, but,we 
must avoid being mere fact-heapers, for in the multitude of 
mere facts not knowledge but confusion arises. Though 
immense numbers are not to be looked upon as certain bases 
to build upon, yet equally we must not be misled by the 
specious consideration of single interesting cases. The 
single swallow does not make a summer, but it may warn us 
of its coming ; so the single case may direct our studies, but 
should not form at once the basis for a theory. 

As we move onward we must define our knowledge. As 
Sutton said long since, definitions are of use for one to rest 
upon while one is peering into the indefinite. The definite, 
as he said, had ceased to be alive. Death and the dead were 
definite. A definition should be the starting point for further 
investigation. Our special experience must make us alive to 
the danger of taking fancies for facts, and feelings for con¬ 
stant realities. Statistics we must have, but their value 
depends chiefly on the collectors. Mott has given us good 
examples of their value and importance. It takes long train¬ 
ing to make a good judge, yet in too many cases the medical 
observer is inclined to accept rapid one-sided decisions, 
forming a hasty judgment on a few facts. Let us be 
collectors and recorders, but at the same time let us recognise 
that what seems to us to be fixed and established to-day may 
in the future prove to have been only partially true. 

It was only a few years since it was proved that no body 
heavier than air could ever be made to move under direction 
through space, yet now we have our aeroplanes which show 
that this idea was a mistaken one. It is in this way that I 
feel we must accept experimental psychology and psychic 
analysis. I still find leaders in medicine saying, What is 
their use ? What have they added to medicine? We must 
not be always seeking for immediate results; we must be 
prepared to follow Truth wherever it leads. That related 
nerve areas indicated visceral disease seemed so imlikely that 
Head’s most valuable contribution to neural physiology stood 
a good chance of being regarded as incredible and useless, 
but now we value the observations and see in them further 
possibilities, making us still more impressed with the unity 
of the whole body and how one member cannot suffer alone. 
There may be blind alleys, but yet many of these will open 
later Science cannot be limited by the apparently 
utilitarian views. I have seen one year a boulder from a 
glacier, a crude mass, yet in another year transferred into a 
corner stone of a house. A dislocated but firmly established 
fact may later be the keystone of the arch of progress, 
fitting in and supporting the whole structure. 


Some Matters for Special Investigation. 

And now as to our proper work. Probably we shaU have 
o arrange for special subcommittees. It is certain that 
here must be a revising committee whose duty will be to 
select for publication only such papers as seem to them to be 
)£ real value; sections for the material pathology will be 
lecessary and, on the other hand, there is need for special 
nvestigation of the psychical research and of hypnosis, 
rhese subjects cannot be ignored, but they require the 
utmost care in their consideration. 

Some among us see in the inquiries of Freud danger of 
Iwelling on the unhealthy side of our organic nature, but 
lust as we use powerful and poisonous drugs in treating 
disease, so we may have to make use of means which when 
ill judged, may be dangerous. There is always more danger 
directly we approach subjects which cannot be fully recog¬ 
nised by our senses. For all we know there may be some 
simple material basis for the various spiritualistic exhibi¬ 
tions, but at present we have to remember that we are very 
easily misled by our senses, and that there is nothing more 
useful to mankind than prudent unbelief. Agnosticism in 
science is not infidelity, and we must cultivate it. ei must 

have the open mind, for, after all, the scientific man, notwith¬ 
standing his training, not infrequently is the most self- 
satisfied and unreasonable person with whom you may have 
to do I have elsewhere spoken of the danger of self-satisfied 
science During the past summer, lying on mountain slopes, 
yet unable to forget that I had a great responsibility arising 
from my presidential address, I thought of many things, and 
among them some wild imaginations took possession of me. 
and I said to myself that after all imagination has had its 
uses. In fact, some great discoverers have thought that- 
imagination is all important even in the most mechanical 
arts and sciences. Anyway, lying on a mountain slope I 
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considered the address of Professor Schafer on Life and its 
Origin, and I must say it left me still a believer in something 
more than the mere chemical theory as to its origin. 

All the elements, however arranged, are not equivalent to 
any living thing. Truly the chemist has built up wonderful 
so-called organic compounds, but they do not live. Tyndall 
was allowed in former years to propound the theory that 
life might have come from another planet, but that only 
shifted the weight from the elephant to the tortoise. I 
shall not be advancing knowledge, but I may start imagina¬ 
tion if I say I contemplated a universal force, call it vital 
ether, as yet unrecognised and possibly beyond human 
powers to recognise, which like the astronomers’ ether is 
universal and prevalent, this acting on what are called living 
bodies accordine to their structure. In the vegetable world 
the machinery, the receiver, is limited in its powers, while 
in the developing scale of animals the vital ether is more 
and more in deep relationship with the organism. As long 
as the organism can receive this vital force, it lives ; when 
this power is lost the body becomes the mere clod. This 
theory caused me much pleasure in considering, but I admit 
it has no ground of fact, though it represents perhaps in a 
crude way all- we know of life. It is nearly related, I 
recognise, to other views, both metaphysical and theological. 

I thought of the captain of a ship who is constantly casting 
his searchlight into the darkness ahead of him that he may 
direct his course and avoid danger. So let imagination be as 
a searchlight, intermittent but penetrating. We must then 
be prepared to make experiment and trials even in what 
may appear unfavourable conditions, and we must be always 
ready to recognise our failures and be willing to try back. 
It is, however, rather saddening to see a distinguished man 
following some will-o’-the-wisp though his friends may 
warn him of his error. Yet his may be beacon light 
warnings. We may learn as much from our errors as from 
our successes. 

As I have said, we must be diligent in collecting and re¬ 
cording, then will follow the classifying or arranging. In some 
cases naming is necessary—it is the evidence of advance, and 
has the value and danger of definition. A great danger 
arises from the too ready naming of groups of symptoms as 
if they were entities. A traveller in a new land often gives 
names to honour men who have discovered or who have 
attained a world-wide celebrity, and some doctors are in¬ 
clined to give names of men to disordered bodily states. I 
think this is a mistake. Let our naming be more natural and 
have some relation to the pathology. When one sees the 
endless names given to disorders depending really on some 
central sensory disorder, one is either amused or disgusted, 
But it must be admitted that we Englishmen might be 
jealous if the name of our distinguished countryman 
Hughlings Jackson were disregarded in relation to epilepsy. 

Study op Nervous System as a Whole. 

Hitherto, the two subjects of neurology and mental 
disorder have been separated, but with the more exact 
knowledge of the nervous system as a whole the distinction 
has become lessened, and neurology has claimed a very 
direct interest in mental diseases. This is doubtless an 
advantage from some points of view, but for those of us who 
have gone through a long training among the insane, it 
seems that the future neurologist needs such a section as this 
to give him help in understanding the working of the mind in 
disorder. The neurologist, following to some extent the lay 
public, looks upon asylum treatment as the very last to be 
followed, and even the alienist is forced by public opinion to 
fall in with plans which, after all, he believes to be only the 
second best. The prejudice against asylums may be said to 
be organic, but the dawn is near, and the mental hospitals 
and retreats will carry on the excellent work which our 
asylums have done and are now doing. 

We here hope to study the nervous system as a whole. I 
have often quoted what Sir W. Gull said to me when I first 
went to Bethlem : “The brain is like a wealthy gentleman 
with many servants, and he may be badly served by any one 
of them.” The brain, like the belly and its members, cannot 
suffer in part, and this is one of the most difficult lessons to 
learn and to teach, that though the mind may in many ways 
be apparently healthy, and though many of the reactions to 
the environment may be normal, yet the brain and the mind 
may be disordered. Almost daily I hear friends say that 
surely I cannot consider their relative mad, because he 


answers perfectly rationally when they talk to him on 
general or social subjects. There are only a limited number 
of ways in which the nervous system can express itself, and 
therefore similar symptoms will be present whether the 
central nervous system is primarily affected or whether its 
functions are interfered with by the misconduct of one of its 
servants. 

It must also be never forgotten that so-called mental 
disorder is gauged in relationship to conduct, and that 
certain disorders depend more on the surroundings of the 
patient than on the patient himself. I have long been in 
the habit of referring to the social misfits which depend on 
the surroundings rather than on the patient. Social and 
mental disorders are nearly related, and one of our most 
difficult problems is to decide where the badness ends and 
madness begins. And here once more would I maintain 
that there are many mental disorders which deserve the name 
functional in so far that they are not represented by any 
material change in the central nervous tissues. Nature pro¬ 
vides the iron, but man makes the horseshoe for service. 

I have elsewhere written on morbid mental growths, and it 
is among such growths that we meet with some of the most 
intractable mental disorders. That the mean man should 
become with age a miser or that the cunning youth should 
become a thief is not surprising ; yet I do not expect ever to 
find any special changes in the brain representing meanness 
or acquisitiveness. I recognise that want of something in 
the nervous workshop may cause loss of control, so that the 
person is no longer able to accommodate himself to his 
special surroundings, but this alone will have to be measured 
by means which at present are not available. 

Bodily and Mental Relationships. 

The bodily and mental relationships are very difficult to 
follow—take as an example what have been looked upon as 
alternations of neuroses. I recall the case of a young 
woman who was admitted into Bethlem Hospital suffering 
from acute mania. This state of excitement lasted for some 
weeks, when suddenly she became sane but paraplegic. The 
paralysed state lasted for a time, to be replaced by a period 
of mania. 

It has long been recognised that if certain cases of 
glycosuria become insane the sugar disappears from the 
urine. Hay asthma may be absent during a period of mental 
disorder, and only recently I met with a very rare condition 
in which migraine passing off at middle life was replaced by 
definite mental disorder. These are perhaps more readily 
understood than the relief of mental disorder by some form 
of physical illness, and I am inclined to think that the 
scourging of the lunatic in times past might have occasionally 
been a help to recovery. There is certainly no doubt that in 
the skin we have a vast distribution of nervous tissues which 
may be appealed to in treatment. 

It is difficult to trace the relationship between cause and 
effect in such a case as this. A young officer suffered from a 
fall on his head and was sent home in a state of profound 
stupor. There was no power to rouse him. Skiagrams 
being taken there was some thickening apparently over the 
vertex. I may here say this was not found to exist. He 
was placed under an anaesthetic and a piece of bone 
removed. On recovering from the operation he was perfectly 
sane, and remained so for a long time ; I believe later he 
had some relapse, but I saw him for some time after the 
operation and he was sane in every way. We found no 
indication of any local lesion. Such experience makes one 
think deeply. 

The Question op Heredity. 

Waves of thought roll on and leave shore lines and raised 
beaches. Most of us here have watched the tide of evolu¬ 
tionary thought as represented by Darwin, Herbert Spencer, 
and Wallace rise, and though there have been some ebbs 
and flows yet the advance has been pretty steady and has 
left a shore which will never be obliterated. Weismann 
and Mendel are now beating on the coast of the indefinite, 
and they have still to establish their lines or fall back, 
leaving rounded pebbles of thought which may serve for 
future building. 

It is certain that one of the most important parts, not 
only of our special work, but of the world’s work, is the 
true consideration of heredity and its far-reaching influ¬ 
ence. That much is transmitted from parent to J child is 
admitted ; the existence of “ species ” is sufficient evidence 
b2 
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of this, the persistence of type under varying conditions. I 
am one who cannot accept the belief that nothing acquired 
by a parent can be passed on to the child. In simple 
things, such as handwriting, I see direct transmission of 
habit. Probably the students of neurology and psychiatry 
are more impressed than the students in many other 
branches of medicine by the very clear evidence of the 
passing on of nervous disorders from generation to genera¬ 
tion. Just as it is clear that many of the most fixed racial 
and specific characters are transmitted, so it is equally clear 
that some very marked nervous abnormalities are similarly 
transmitted, but it is also clear that the limit of transmit- 
ability is not known, for I am of the opinion that just as 
genius is rarely reproduced in the succeeding generations, 
so there are many of the nervous and mental disorders that, 
like genius, arc not transmitted. 

The general result of all recent investigation points to the 
occurrence of characteristics in children which were not 
present in the parents, but did occur in grandparents or in 
collateral branches. It struck me as an interesting 
suggestion that some of these masked inheritances might be 
uncovered during dream states, and that amusing essayist, 
Horace Hutchinson, even suggested that the dreams of flying 
‘which are common are reminiscent of the arboreal existence 
•of our Simian ancestors. But, joking apart, that there may 
dn dream memories be some ancestral memory seems 
.possible. 

I wish now rather to develop the question of heredity, 
-though I have nothing novel to add to the splendid work 
•done by Mott. This work is growing and its results will 
dive. We have got so far as to disregard the older 
‘faith that there was a distinct evidence of passing on 
•of disease as such. We now are content to say that a 
tendency is transmitted, that a soil is provided, and that 
other environing conditions are the true exciting causes of 
disease. The special or, I might say, the specific tendency 
to develop particular disordered states varies so that those 
prone to neuroses are not necessarily more liable to febrile 
diseases, though I have been very much struck with the 
^tendency of members of certain neurotic families to contract 
-any febrile disease which may be prevalent. 

It used to be thought that the nervously weak and unstable 
•were unusually likely to take phthisis, and the death returns 
‘from idiot asylums and similar institutions seemed to 
strengthen this belief. Certain of these families seemed as 
if they had lost the immunity which to a great extent saved 
the dwellers in cities and in populated places. They seemed 
to revert to the condition of those groups of isolated people 
which are met with in the islands of the West who con¬ 
tract and suffer severely from every epidemic disease which 
ds introduced. 

^Transmission of Tendency to Mental Disorder. 

T do not believe in the transmission of any definite form 
• of mental disorder, but I have met with instances in which 
both parent and child have had similar delusions, such, for 
instance, as that they had committed the unpardonable sin. 
In such cases similar education and surroundings occurring 
in the persons of a like temperament led quite naturally to 
similar delusions. We accept the inheritance of bodily like¬ 
ness and of the material bases of thought and feeling, 
likeness in the senses and their reaction to surroundings, 
and it is, therefore, not surprising to find a tendency to 
inheritance of certain disorders of mind in which sensory 
troubles are most marked and potent in producing morbid 
conduct. It is almost universal in my experience to find the 
sufferers from organised delusional insanity to belong to 
insane and highly unstable nervous stock. The tendency to 
morbid habit, as seen in recurrent insanity, is also constantly 
associated with neurotic heredity. It is now almost 
universally recognised that long life is a family tendency, 
and parallel to this there is the predisposition to decay along 
certain lines ; thus it is not uncommon to meet with families 
in which the arteries become diseased with age ; and mental 
senility in one of its many forms may recur in each genera¬ 
tion. I recall one well-known and distinguished family, the 
members of which all lived to advanced ages, but they all 
.presented similar evidences of decay by failing in the brains 
first. 

My opinion, then, is that there is no doubt that in certain 
cases there is transmitted a tendency to nervous or to mental 
disorder, but that only a certain proportion of cases in 
.asylums can be proved to have had insane relations. 


I have been interested to find that recent statistics bear 
out what was my experience, that at least one-third of all 
the patients admitted into asylums have insane blood 
relations. A very important point which Mott has brought 
out more clearly has long impressed me. It is that if the 
neurosis is to be transmitted it probably occurs in the 
offspring at an earlier age than it did in the parent. This 
is a very practical question, for when consulted, as I con¬ 
stantly am, as to the future of the children of insane 
parentage, particularly as to marriage, I always ask as to 
the age at which the insanity in the parent first came on, 
and the age of the child about whose future I am consulted, 
and I always oppose any marriage till the child has reached 
maturity, which I place at 25 years of age. This is 
only a provisional rule, but one must have some rule to 
go by. 

The danger to the offspring of insane parentage depends, 
too, to some extent on the proximity of the parental insanity 
to the begetting or birth of the child. I have known per¬ 
fectly healthy children, born some years before an attack of 
insanity, to be followed by neurotic children born after the 
insanity of the parent, and, what is more, I have known 
healthy children born before an attack of insanity while 
children born near the time of the attack have been unstable 
or weak-minded ; and I have known, after a healthy interval 
of som3 years, healthy children again to be born. What was 
transmitted or what was withheld is unknown. 

In considering heredity too much stress must not be laid 
on the existence of some forms of mental disorder in the 
family. As I have already said, insanity, like genius, may 
be an accident. It is certain that some families in which 
every form of neurosis has been »represented have 
succeeded in breeding out of the tendency. I recall one 
instance in which various forms of mental disorder were 
present *in one generation, but in the next, by suitable 
mating, nothiug {really morbid was seen. It is interest¬ 
ing to see in some members of such a family eccentricities 
or tricks of manner appearing, so that I have seen insanity 
in one generation followed by musical or other aptitude in 
the next, while in the third generation, or in some members 
of the second family, beside the normal members were some 
with tricks, such as the facility, untrained, of mirror 
writing. We must not believe too much in what Mandsley 
has called the tyranny of the organism. That conditions 
have very much to do with the production of attacks of 
insanity I have no doubt. One of my favourite similes in 
teaching on the question of heredity was to compare it with 
the mycelium of the mushroom. This spreads far and wide, 
and is not recognised till suitable conditions lead to w'hat 
we call the mushroom which comes to the surface. So the 
neurotic inheritance spreads far and wide and is deeply 
seated, but the occasion for its development may be 
wanting. 

The Feeble-minded. 

I cannot pass over the very important question (which 
runs some danger of becoming popular) of the position of the 
defectives and our duty to them. Several of you attended 
the Congress of Eugenics and there was no doubt about the 
earnestness with which the subject was considered. In this 
Congress the question of the transmission of mental weakness 
was very fully considered, and while I am as convinced as 
anyone can be that in many cases the feeble-minded tend to 
reproduce the defectives, yet some of the members of the 
Congress w r ould include almost everything which was 
eccentric, and genius and folly therefore would both be 
isolated by them. The principles of eugenics must appeal 
to us all, but we must not forget what Professor James so 
forcibly pointed out, that attraction means something 
different when referring to the magnet and steel filings than 
when Romeo and Juliet are concerned. In the latter 
instance the attraction is not a mechanical compulsion. 

We have to look upon the defective as being human and 
being very near most of us. There is no specific difference, 
only variation. And it is therefore not hard to explain why 
they tend to reproduce their like. It is fully recognised that 
it is rarely that great peculiarities in a parent are trans¬ 
mitted, but the slighter ones are. The social defective or 
the weakling with want of control is parallel to undeveloped 
man. This fact of the similarity of offspring to parent in 
defectives must have great weight in our treatment of such 
persons. Some, like many savages, can be trained but 
hardly educated. 
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What may bk Transmitted. 

Before leaving the subject of heredity, having expressed 
my opinion and given my experience, I am still in great 
difficulty as to what may be transmitted, and what can be 
explained as simple reaction to surroundings of a mere 
mechanical nature. 

Reflex arrangements are established and passed on, and it 
is oertain that whether we consider instincts as survivals of 
past acquirements, or stages of the evolutionary process, 
they are passed on in the most complicated way. That a 
young water fowl should be able to swim within a few 
minutes of emerging from its egg (and this I have seen) is 
comprehensible, but that a butterfly should do what other 
beetles or butterflies have done though they have no 
immediate parentage is difficult to follow. I may give 
examples. In one case a medical friend interested in 
entomology had some eggs of a rare moth which he 
hatched in wardian cases, and the caterpillars in due course 
passed into the stage of pupa ; in one of the cases the 
branches of a tree had been placed for their accommodation 
and the pupas resembled in colour the bark of the tree. In 
another case there were bamboo sticks and the pupas in that 
case resembled in colour the bamboo. This certainly looks 
like a simple reflex power of adaptation, but what can one 
say of the following taken from Kerner’s Natural History of 
Plants? The Yucca moth emerges from its chrysalis case just 
when the large flowers of the Yucca open, each only for a 
single night. From the pollen of one of these flowers the 
moth collects and kneads a little pellet which she holds 
beneath her head with enlarged bristly palps. Thus laden 
she flies off to another open flower. She pierces with her 
ovipositor the tissue of the pistil, lays her eggs among the 
ovules, then darting to the top of the pistil she stuffs the 
fertilising pollen into the stigma. It has been proved that 
unless this moth visits the Yucca there are no ripened seeds. 
The grub consumes about one-fifth of the fertilised seeds, 
leaving abundance for the future of the plants. This process 
has been slowly evolved ; one hardly dare in time compute 
the ages which must have passed in the production of this 
perfect arrangement. Something has been transmitted, we 
have to admit, or else you must accept a still more difficult 
solution—that each of the independent acts is a mechanical 
reflex to its surroundings. 

If, then, we accept such possible hereditary transmission, 
I think we must be very careful in dogmatising on what may 
be reproduced in the offspring from the parents. 

Next to heredity, alcohol has been looked upon as a potent 
cause of insanity, and there is no doubt that a good many 
patients are yearly admitted to asylums in whom excess has 
played a part in producing the disorder ; but, again refer¬ 
ring to Mott’s work, there can be now no longer any doubt 
that certain people suffer in the viscera, while others suffer 
in their heads. It is interesting to note that in the recently 
published report of the Irish Commissioners in Lunacy they 
say the general conclusion of their investigations is that 
alcohol possesses comparatively small importance as a cause 
of insanity in Ireland. 

Internal Secretions—Experimental Pyschology. 

I have referred to the waves of thought and their remains 
or effects. Now we are on what might be called the chemical 
wave. Cells have played their part, and bacteria are having 
a distinguished career, but the results of cells and bacteria 
are after all supposed to be chemical products. 

I admit that the whole matter of blood and its various 
possible constituents is too much for me I recall the 
happier days when working among the earliest of his pupils 
with Professor Klein some four or five constituents were 
allowed to the blood. Now as on every hand we have 
theoretical additions, I have to exercise a faith in them 
while I ask you to extend faith and imagination along other 
lines. Thus dreaming on mountain slopes I wondered what 
the internal secretion of the brain might be. The dis¬ 
coveries on the potency of these secretions are very striking. 
It appears as if every organ had a two-fold relationship: 
first with the greater world, second, with the smaller one 
of self. The central nervous system and its nerves are in 
wide relationship with the outer world, and yet there is the 
undefined and not understood consciousness which may be 
the result of the internal secretion. It pleased me to think 
of feeling and consciousness as the by-products of nervous 
action, and I could not help seeing in some instances of 


morbid mental states evidence that the idea was not 
altogether wild. 

One of the dangers of the present time is that in con¬ 
sequence of physical discoveries things which have been 
looked upon as certainties no longer hold that position. I have 
already spoken incidentally of this, but now I have to say 
that what 20 years ago or less would have been laughed at is 
accepted as at least worthy of study. Though telepathy and 
spiritualism are outside our province unless they are con¬ 
sidered from the morbid side, yet hypnotism, and suggestion, 
and psychical analysis have taken very important positions*, 
and are doubtless associated with the rapidly developing 
science of experimental psychology. 

We find in the comparatively new science most attractive 
work, and though the physician of to-day is still prone to 
ask “ cui bono,” I can only reply we must “wait and see ” ; 
that w r e are prepared to follow' truth where it leads, and that 
a dim light is better than none in such darkness as the 
realms of life and consciousness. 

Conclusion. 

And now, gentlemen, I have rambled over a very wide 
field ; I feel that I must leave it for you to cultivate. It is 
not forest or virgin soil, but it is productive, and earnest 
work will have its reward. 

In concluding, 1 would say that, like Moses, I view a land 
of promise which I shall not live long enough to enter ; yet, 
like him, I watch the battle, and as when Moses’s hands 
w'ere supported by Aaron and Hur Israel prevailed, so I feel 
that, supported by my two vice-presidents, my feeble efforts 
will be certain of some success. 


REMARKS ON 

INDUSTRIAL MERCURIAL POISONING AS 
SEEN IN FELT-HAT MAKERS. 1 
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M.R.C.P. Lonj)., 

HONORARY PHYSICIAN TO THE SALFORD ROYAL HOSPITAL; VISITING 
PHYSICIAN TO TilK SOUTH MANCHKSTKR UNION HOSPITALS. 


Introductory. 

The association of chronic mercurial poisoning with the 
carotting process carried out by hatters’ furriers has long 
been known, and as a result many methods of dressing the 
skins have been suggested as alternatives to the process of 
carotting, or brushing the fur with a solution of the acid 
nitrate of mercury, but all the suggestions have so far proved 
useless in practice, or have not bail a fair trial, and carotting 
is still the favourite method of preparation. 

In this paper, however, it is not my intention to deal with 
mercurial poisoning as it occurs in furriers, but as it is met 
with in felt-hat makers themselves, in whom in this country 
the existence of mercurial poisoning has been very little 
recognised, and is only scantily referred to in the literature. 
In America the work of Dr. Lloyd and in Austria that of 
Dr. Teleky have brought it into more prominence. Some 
three years ago I saw a case which exhibited the symptoms 
of chronic mercurial ism in a hat stover—that is, a mau who 
looks after the hats when the hard felt shape is being treated 
at a temperature of 180° F. in the storing oven. On investi¬ 
gation I found that there were other such cases among the 
workmen in the same department, but that t hey were none of 
them recognised as suffering from mercurialism. 

On looking up the reports of the medical inspector of 
factories I found that all the cases notified in previous years 
in the hat industry had occurred in furriers, and that no 
crises appeared to have occurred in the felt-hat factories 
themselves—the furriers’ processes being conducted in 
separate establishments, and the fur being always bought by 
the felt-hat manufacturer ready prepared. In 1907, however, 
the attention of Dr. T. M. Legge had been called to the 
health of the felt-hat workers, and he had examined a series 
of them, finding definite evidence of mercurial poisoning in a 
slight degree in some of the men, but apparently none of the 
'loses were bad enough to go off work and be notified, or if, 
as is more likely, disability did occur, then the correct 
diagnosis was not made, and the affections were put down as 


1 A paper read before the Fifteenth Internal onal Congress* f Hygiene 
and Demography, Washington, September, It 12. 
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various obscure forms of nervous disease. This, at any rate, 
is the opinion, as expressed to me, of several medical men in 
practice in the hatting district. 

As a result of my investigations following on my above- 
noted first case, some 20 cases have been sent to me since 
then, on the observation of which I offer some remarks 
below. 

Some time later two of the workmen applied for compensa¬ 
tion under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, and lost their 
cases owing to their not discharging the onus of proof that 
mercury was used in the course of their occupation, which 
the respondents refused to admit; in each of these cases, 
however, an ex gratia payment was made. Last year a third 
case was tried, and a full award was made after Professor 
Walter M. Gardner, of Bradford, a copy of whose analyses 
I append by his kind permission, had proved the presence of 
mercury in the fur used and in the plankers’ acid solution, 
and I had proved the diagnosis. 

The Path of Entry and the Relative Risks of the Different 
Processes. 

The fur-blower inhales a considerable quantity of dust, 
carrying with it the minuter hairs, and also particles of 
metallic mercury ; as a result of this a bronchitis is set up 
by local irritation which often becomes chronic. In the 
cases where the mouth and gums of the blowers are healthy 
the lungs form the chief path of entry of the mercury to the 
system, and from the alveoli the absorption is probably easy, 
though the precise manner in which it occurs remains in 
doubt; the metallic globules are, no doubt, oxidised first, 
then dissolved, and absorption follows. 

I wish to mention here that it is only among the blowers 
and finishers that I have seen any evidence of undue preva¬ 
lence of respiratory diseases. In the other departments I 
have made inquiry, and cannot satisfy myself that chest 
diseases are unduly frequent, and in these latter I did not 
come across a single case of phthisis. I am quite willing to 
admit that the advanced cases of mercurial nervous degenera¬ 
tion—cases which have not been recognised as mercurial in 
the past—may develop phthisis in their last stages, just as 
any other case of chronic nerve disease may and commonly 
does develop and die from an intercurrent chest disease, but 
I think the idea that these workers are specially prone to 
phthisis dates from the time when the term phthisis covered 
a much wider field of disease than it does now, and that 
there is not sufficient ground for the general statement. 

In the case of the planker the moist atmosphere contain¬ 
ing mercury is such that it can easily be taken in by the 
lungs, digestive tract, and skin. Once the gums have 
become unhealthy we have an ideal absorptive surface for 
the action of the mercurial vapour. From this time the 
development of the symptoms of mercurialism proceeds much 
more rapidly. The planker exhibits considerable anaemia. 
The characteristic segs, callosities, and fissures on the 
plankers’ hands must not be looked upon as due to the 
mercury itself ; the plankers’ acid is responsible for what 
may be termed a trade dermatitis, and as far as mercury is 
concerned all that can be said is that any open sores or 
fissures provide especially easy paths for its absorption. The 
segs and callosities are the result of constant friction. 

The readiness with which mercury is volatile at compara¬ 
tively low temperatures, especially if in slightly acid 
solution, accounts foi the fact that the planker working at a 
moderate temperature is as liable to poisoning as the stover 
or presser who is inhaling very hot vitiated air. Most of the 
workers are quite careless about washing their hands after 
working and before eating, and very few clean their teeth. 
Some chew tobacco while at work, and no doubt con¬ 
taminate it with mercury from their hands, especially the 
planker, whose hand is constantly wet. Several of my 
cases were alcoholic subjects, and I formed the opinion that 
alcoholism renders them more liable to attack. 

Symptoms Relating to the Mouth and the Alimentary Canal. 

In all cases of mercurial poisoning, whether acute or 
chronic, special attention has to be paid to the mouth, for 
it is here that some of the most distinctive and diagnostic 
signs are seen. To those accustomed to cases of chronic 
mercurialism some of these signs are quite diagnostic, but 
others may entirely miss their significance. The profuse 
salivation of acute mercurialism is hardly ever seen, neither 
does ulcerative stomatitis occur, but slight increase of saliva 


is the rule. The tongue is large, flabby, silvery or dove- 
coloured, with indented edges. The teeth are blackened, 
especially near the crowns, and the front teeth more 
markedly so than those further back. Caries is not often seen, 
and the process is rather one of erosion. The black 
eroded teeth are seen in their most typical form in the 
furriers and next in the plankers, so it is a reasonable 
assumption that the acid fumes play an important part 
in the causation of this condition. The teeth often 
show a considerable amount of tartar. Some degree of 
pyorrhoea alveolaris is common, and pus and blood may often 
be squeezed out of the sockets. The gums then become 
retracted, and soon the teeth become loose and may fall out. 
Dr. Legge has shown that they often fall in a definite order. 
The upper molars fall first. The mouth changes as a whole 
are more marked in inveterate smokers, and most of all in 
tobacco chewers. Vomiting was complained of in three 
cases ; as a rule at night after work was over, but in two 
cases occasionally in the morning also. Diarrhoea was not a 
usual symptom. 

I have several times heard medical men say of these cases, 
“If the man had worked in lead I should have said he had 
a blue line.” This sentence explains fairly well the appear¬ 
ance of the gum margin, though the gum apart from the margin 
may be quite pale. There is not a blue line in the proper sense 
of the term—i.e., there is no line of granules ; but there is 
often a cyanosed edge to the gum, which at a casual glance 
can be taken for a blue line. It is an almost uniform line, a 
purplish blue, not a “ lead ” blue. I should like to make a 
plea here for greater care in the diagnosing of a lead blue 
line. It is far too lightly diagnosed. Any line, or even any 
blue line, is not a typical lead blue line, any more than any 
spot is a typhoid spot; but to listen to evidence in the county 
court on occasion one feels that some, at any rate, give to it 
a much broader definition than others. In some cases there 
was slight oedema of the fauces and palate. The margin of 
the gum may be swollen. 

The question of an odour must be mentioned. In acute 
mercurialism one has only to have smelt it once to be able 
to diagnose a case from it again at some distance. This is 
not so in chronic mercurialism, but I consider that there is 
a curious odour, definite, though not easy to describe, and 
not very pungent, but fairly lasting, so that it can be 
detected after the patient has left the room. Some would 
call it a metallic odour. It will be gathered from what I 
have just said that I regard this odour as a general one, 
emanating from the body as a whole, and not as a local 
odour, which is the case in acute mercurialism. Some of 
the men complained of a bad taste in their mouths, but they 
did not any of them describe it as metallic. Anorexia was 
mentioned as a symptom by two. 

One case was quite different from the rest; here a blower of 
25 years’ service suddenly got an acute attack, which from the 
after-history was apparently mercurialism ; he had profuse 
salivation, diarrhoea, and bloody stools; got better, went back 
to work, and in a week tremors began. Yet he had worked 
all those years with no signs at all. This is the only case I 
have seen starting more or less acutely, but most of my 
cases have worked for many years without the tremors— 
which in most cases first caused them to seek advice— 
troubling them really seriously; and there is no doubt, as 
Dr. Legge has shown, that many of those who are doing 
their work to-day in the various processes of hat manu¬ 
facture are, in fact, suffering from chronic mercurialism to 
an extent which is, for the time being at any rate, com¬ 
patible with the due performance of their duties. If any 
further proof were needed of this statement it is to be found 
in the fact that the average age of my cases when they came 
under treatment was 42 5 years. 

Symptoms Affeating the Nervous and Muscular Systems . 

The symptom for which most sufferers first seek advice is 
the muscular tremor. This tremor is not so fine as some of 
the books on general medicine imply : it is rapid and 
irregular in amplitude. It is usually increased on voluntary 
movement, it stops during sleep, and when lying down it is 
much less marked, and in some cases stops then also. 
Charcot did not believe in a mercurial tremor, but thought it 
to be a rare form of neurosis. Contact of the hands with the 
rapidly revolving cone may be a factor in its onset in some 
formers ; this will not account for the bulk of the cases, 
which occur in the workers in so many other departments. 
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The presence of this tremor—often called “hatters’ 
shakes”—should lead to a systematic examination of the 
nervous system, but this very rarely brings out any of the 
definite signs of organic nerve disease. The knee-jerks are 
usually hyperactive, but ankle clonus and Babinski’s sign are 
.practically never seen. 

The tremor is, as a rule, first noticed in the arms or hands ; 
it may occur first on one side only, or be better marked or 
-coarser on one side than on the other. In the cases in which 
.the tremor rapidly becomes general the speech is often 
affected. Occasionally, on asking the patient to close the 
eyes a fine tremor of the eyelids can be noticed ; and others, 
when asked to show their teeth, or, it may be, in the act of 
speaking, bring out in so doing a well-marked tremor of the 
lips and lower part of the face. The tongue may show it also. 
One man said his tremor was always worse when he was cold. 

In many cases the tremor is well seen in a specimen of the 
writing of the patient, as in the appended reproduced auto¬ 
graphs. In some of the quite severe cases, however, the 
writing showed no tremor. In some cases the tremor itself 



prevents the workman from doing his work properly : in 
•others it merely prevents him performing the finer movement 
for himself, such as those involved in buttoning clothes, and 
in lacing and unlacing boots. 

Difficulty in locomotion may be complained of. One 
patient found great difficulty in getting up when he had once 
sat down in a chair, and vice versa , due to stiffness of the 
•muscles of the back, which rapidly subsided when he was 
taken away from work and put on treatment. Absolute rest 
in bed for a few weeks hastens recovery in these as in most 
of the cases. 

Formerly some of the cases were diagnosed as disseminated 
sclerosis. On this issue it must be noted that nystagmus was 
only met with in one of my cases, while the alterations in 
the speech, which were sometimes of a stuttering or hesitating 
character, never assumed a staccato form. The mercurial 
tremor is finer than that of disseminated sclerosis, but 
coarser than that of exophthalmic goitre. It is, as I have 
said, increased on voluntary movement. In one case I found 
early optic atrophy. Two patients complained of dizziness. 
There may be general muscular weakness. The grip is often 
weak, and the gait may be staggering. The mental state 
may be altered ; the patient may be in a very nervous state, 
which has been called—first, I believe by Kussmaul— 
mercurial erethism, but I have often noted some loss of 
memory or slight mental dulness, and these especially in the 
Alcoholic cases. 

Symptoms Affecting other Or gams. 

Considerable loss of weight is not at all unusual, while 
many look pale, sallow, and even cachectic: general pains 
are often complained of. I have no reason to think that the 
heart is appreciably directly affected by the mercury, and as 
regards its effect on the blood-vessels and as a cause of 
granular kidney I am sure that the effects cannot in any 
way be compared in severity with those of lead. There is 
usually some degree of anaemia, and complaints are frequently 
made of coldness of the hands and feet. Both Dr. G. E. 
Loveday and myself have examined several blood films for 
granulation of the red cells such as is seen in lead poisoning, 


but have never found any granules present. The lungs are, 
as I have mentioned, especially liable to attack among the 
blowers and finishers, but in the formers, plankers, pressers, 
and stovers, in whom most of my mercurial cases have occurred, 
I have seen no increased incidence of any pulmonary disease. 

In two cases I have found traces of albumin in the urine, 
but one of these at least was a confirmed alcoholic. But 
though albuminuria has not been a symptom of specially 
noteworthy importance, scantiness of urine has occurred 
sufficiently often to be more than an accident. One patient, 
whose urine was perfectly normal, complained of it, and in 
those cases which I have admitted to my wards at the Salford 
Royal Hospital several of the charts have shown this very 
clearly; in most cases the diminution has persisted all the 
time the case was under observation. 

Mercurial affections of the skin must be separated from 
those dermatoses met with in persons exposed to mercury, 
but in whom the skin lesions were certainly not caused by 
it. To this latter group belong the plankers’ cracks, fissures, 
segs, and callosities, in the causation of all of which 
mercury takes no part, they being entirely due to the local 
irritation caused by the acid solution and by the manacles 
themselves. They have been well figured by Porter in his 
paper. Of the erythematous and papular eruptions which at 
times are met with in mercurialised subjects I have not seen 
any good examples in hatters. Twice I have seen localised 
scaly desquamation. The very gradual and long-continued 
absorption of the mercury apparently tells against the 
causation of skin lesions ; they occur from time to time, 
however, in patients who are mercurialised medicinally. 

In England we are not concerned with female labour in 
the hatting processes in which there is exposure to mercurial 
fumes, but in those countries where females are engaged in 
such processes abortion is frequent in those so employed. 

Treatment. 

Treatment may be divided into prophylactic and sym¬ 
ptomatic. As has been mentioned before, all workers in 
the same department are not equally liable to mercurial 
symptoms. Some have an idiosyncrasy which early shows 
itself—I have seen two cases in youths. Others are rendered 
especially liable by means of alcoholic habits, or by chewing 
tobacco, or by omitting to wash their hands before feeding, 
while the vast majority, in fact nearly all, never use a tooth¬ 
brush and take no care whatever of their teeth. For these 
the remedy is plain. Pyorrhoea must be treated on the 
usual lines, and many teeth may need removal. Antiseptic 
mouth washes may be needed, of which sodium phenate and 
those containing hydrogen peroxide are the best. As the 
lungs are equally important as the gums, or more so, as a 
path of entry one was not surprised in one case, where all 
the teeth had been removed and the gums had become quite 
sound again, to find the tremor and muscular weakness still 
developing. 

For all the processes where fumes are given off and in 
which dust is thrown out exhaust ventilation is the great 
desideratum, and this is now fairly well provided. The 
plankers’ kettles vary a great deal in the efficiency with 
which they remove the fumes of the boiling acid solution. 
Those which have had affixed by the workmen to the metal 
hopper continuing curtains of canvas are far the least 
dangerous. These curtains should in my opinion be com¬ 
pulsory, though probably thin rubber would be a more satis¬ 
factory materialthan canvas. In the case of the longer 
metal hoppers the continuing curtains are unnecessary, but 
these do not allow the rinsing to be frequently repeated, as 
do the short hoppers. It is curious that a simple remedy 
like the curtains should have been, introduced by the men 
themselves, and while it is merely optional it is only the 
more careful men who will trouble to put them on. 

All cases coming under medical treatment should first of 
all have several weeks’ rest in bed ; this is good treatment 
for the anaemia, and enables the general muscular weakness 
to be combated by properly regulated general massage, while 
the weight will be found to rise steadily. The skin should 
be kept acting by frequent warm baths, and a saline aperient 
mixture should be regularly given. 

Medicinal treatment has in my hands been confined in 
most cases to the administration of potassium iodide in 
doses of from 5 to 10 grains three times a day, and I am 
satisfied that this, in combination with the general treat¬ 
ment outlined above and the removal from the occupation, 
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does mnch good. Sulphur, recommended by Arlidge, in¬ 
ternally and as baths, I have not tried so far. I have used 
strychnine with good effect when there was general 
muscular weakness ; it does nothing to increase the tremor. 
Gull recorded great improvement in the nervous symptoms 
as the result of electrical treatment. 

If there has been one attack it is inadvisable for the patient 
to return to work in the same department unless the attack 
has been a very mild one, and one in the causation of which 
habits have been an important factor, and a factor which 
has proved capable of definite improvement. In conclusion, 
I would like to especially urge the importance of hatters not 
returning to their work in a state of debility after an acute 
illness, such as influenza or typhoid fever, as I am con¬ 
vinced, from what I have seen, that in this state they are 
specially susceptible, and even if they have worked for 
years in mercurial fumes with apparent immunity it is likely 
to fail them now. 

My thanks are due to Dr. Graham Steell for permission to 
refer to some of the earlier cases, which were in his wards 
at the Manchester Royal Infirmary, and to Dr. T. M. 
Legge, the Chief Medical Inspector of Factories, for many 
kindnesses. 

Appendix. 

The following is a summary of analyses of materials used 
in hat-making, by Professor Walter M. Gardner, Principal of 
the Technical College, Bradford, showing the percentage of 
mercury found :— 

Sample of fur, No. 1 . 009% | In loose hair from 

„ „ No. 2 . 0*16% planter’s kettle . 0*082% 

,, ,, No. 3 . 0*095% ; In cloth from continua- 

,, „ No. 4 . 0*14% tion curtain . 0*01% 

,, ,, No. 5 . 0*175% In planker’s dilute arid ... 0*001% 

„ ,, No. 6 . 0*17% In strong acid . Xil 

In a hat body . 0*138% J 

The amount of mercury in the hat was thus, roughly, 1 part 
per 800, or 1 oz. mercury in 400 2 oz. hats. Arsenic was 
also detected in the acid. 
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Manchester. 

Mr. John Marie, articulator of the Hunterian 

Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons of England, died 
recently at University College Hospital from pneumonia, 
at the age of 67. He had completed 47 years’ service at 
the College, having succeeded the former articulator, James 
Flower, in 1876. He was an expert at identifying fossil 
bones. 


THE OPERATIVE TREATMENT OF 
FRACTURES. 1 

By ALBERT J. WALTON, M.S., M.B., B.Sc. Lond., 
F.R.C.S. Eng., L.R.C.P. Lond., 

ASSISTANT SURGEON, DREADNOUGHT HOSPITAL, GREENWICH ; ASSISTANT 
SURGEON, EVELINA HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN, SOUTHWARK 
BRIDGE-ROAD, S.K. 

In recent years the question of the correct treatment of 
fractures has become a burning one, but, in spite of the large 
amount of work that has been done, it is not finally settled. 
A perusal of recent literature makes it clear that all are 
agreed that the older methods of prolonged fixation are not 
satisfactory, but what method should be adopted in place of 
this is not so evident. Each of the newer means is so ably 
extolled by its exponents that a choice between them 
becomes impossible to those without a large experience of 
this type of injury. On the one hand, anatomical restora¬ 
tion, as carried out by open operation, is regarded as the 
primary factor conducing to success; on the other, functional 
repair brought about by massage and mobilisation is regarded 
as of the greater importance. As I have pointed out else- 
w T here, a the truth lies between these two extremes, and the 
best success will follow a careful selection of the two 
methods for individual cases. 

Here I shall alone consider the question of open operation, 
firstly, as to what are the indications for this form of treat¬ 
ment ; and secondly, the steps of the different operative 
measures. 

Indications for Operative Treatment. 

In discussing the indications for operative interference it 
will be most convenient to divide all fractures into four main 
groups. 

I. Where operation is strongly indicated from the commence¬ 
ment. —In this group are included those cases where pro¬ 
longed experience has shown that poor results are almost 
certain to follow any method of treatment other than 
operative—that is to say, there is always some complication 
present which effectually hinders bony union. The com¬ 
plications are three in number : (a) wide separation of the 
fragments so that it is difficult to bring them together ; 
( b) tilting of the fragments so that, even if brought together, 
the fractured surfaces will not be in good apposition ; and 
(r?) intervention of some other tissue such as aponeurosis, 
tendon or muscle, which effectually prevents accurate apposi¬ 
tion. Examples of such fractures are those of the patella, 
due to muscular violence, with separation of the fragments : 
a similar condition of the olecranon process ; separation of 
any bony prominence serving as the point of attachment of 
a muscle, such as the greater tuberosity of the humerus, a 
condition seen with some cases of dislocation of the upper 
end of the humerus ; and lastly separation of small frag¬ 
ments, the line of fracture involving a joint cavity, and the 
fragment being so small that it cannot be adequately 
controlled. 

Here should also be included some cases where conditions 
other than the fracture, such as dislocation or injury of 
vessels or nerves, are present; but since in them operation is 
indicated, not on account of the fracture, but rather owing to 
the presence of the complication, it is unnecessary to consider 
them further from our present point of view. 

If any such cases as the above be treated by more 
palliative measures, fibrous union will a|one take place, the 
treatment will be extremely prolonged, and the limb will 
ultimately be weak and unreliable, whereas with adequate 
operative treatment the bones will be firmly fixed at once, 
and the limb can generally be used in part after the lapse of 
ten days or a fortnight. Therefore, where careful asepsis 
can be maintained the only counter-indication to operation 
will be some grave condition of the patient which prohibits 
the administration of an anajsthetic or the use of operative 
measures of any sort. Under such circumstances the limb 
has to be sacriliced as the lesser of two evils. 

It is necessary to consider here the question of operative 
interference in cases of compound fracture. The first steps 
of treatment are clear: the wound and the fractured 
surfaces should be cleaned as thoroughly as possible and 
the deformity then overcome. If there bj no tendency for 

1 A paper founded on a post-graduate lecture delivered at the Dread¬ 
nought Hospital, Greenwich. 

a Fractures and Separated Epiphyses, London, 1910. 
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recurrence it will be unnecessary t-o fix the fragments, and 
the wound may then be treated on ordinary lines. If, how¬ 
ever, apposition cannot be maintained, it is usually advised, 
especially by American surgeons, that the fragments be left 
until the wound is cleaner, no attempts being made to fix 
them in position. Later, when the wound has in part 
become aseptic, the deformity can be overcome and the 
fragments firmly fixed. To this method of treatment I am 
strongly opposed. If apposition cannot be otherwise main¬ 
tained there should be no hesitation in firmly fixing the 
fragments with a metal plate. It is true that the plate 
will certainly have to be removed later, but the danger of 
increasing sepsis is very slight, for although it is almost im¬ 
possible to make such wounds absolutely aseptic, it is 
possible in most to so lower the infection that it will be local 
in its effects. A sinus will persist, but at the end of three 
weeks the plate can be removed, the fragments being by that 
time more or less firmly fixed, and the sepsis will then rapidly 
yield. In a few cases of such infected wounds spreading 
sepsis will follow, but this is as likely to occur whether 
mechanical means of fixation be used or not. If, on the 
other hand, fixation be not undertaken until the wound is 
healed, so much change will have taken place in the ends of 
the bone and the surrounding tissues that accurate rejxjsition 
will be difficult or almost impossible. There is, therefore, 
much to be gained and nothing to be lost by the use of a 
temporary retentive apparatus, temporary because sepsis, 
however slight, will prevent it being retained. 

II. Where operation will probably be required. —Here will be 
included fractures which in some cases may be followed by 
satisfactory results with the use of palliative measures alone, 
but where in the majority operation will be required so that 
palliative forms of treatment should not be persevered with 
for too long a period. The best examples of such fractures 
are those which involve joint surfaces, such as T- or Y- 
shaped fractures of the humerus, femur, and tibia. The 
factors which in such cases make operative interference 
probable are three in number :—( a ) Even slight irregularities 
of the joint surfaces are likely to be followed by considerable 
disability, so that apposition more accurate than is necessary 
in the case of the shaft will here be required ; ( b ) the presence 
of blood and exudate within the joint cavity is prone to be 
followed by fibrous ankylosis, and can only be removed by 
open operation ; and (c) passive movements will be required 
early, and such cannot, as a rule, be carried out unless the 
fragments are firmly fixed by mechanical means. Under 
these circumstances attempts at reduction should be 
essayed either with or without an anaesthetic. Unless the 
radiograph shows almost perfect reduction and early move¬ 
ments can be carried out the fragments should be fixed by 
open operation. 

III. Where operation should only be undertaken after the 
failure of other methods. —This group includes the greater 
number of all fractures. It may be said that the chief indica¬ 
tion for open operation is the failure of palliative measures 
to give accurate apposition. 

The treatment of all cases of fractures of the shafts of the 
long bones should be along the following lines. Reduction 
of the deformity should be attempted, in a few cases without 
an anaesthetic, but in the majority with, so that muscular 
spasm may be fully overcome. If apposition be thereby 
gained no operative treatment will be required. If, on the 
other hand, a radiograph shows that the deformity still 
persists massage should be commenced aided by extension 
if the fragments overlap. If at the end of a week 
deformity still persists attempts at reduction should 
again be made, and, if still unsuccessful, operation 
carried out without delay. A longer interval than a 
week should not be allowed to elapse before operation, 
otherwise so much thickening will have occurred at 
the site of fracture, and so much change will have taken 
place in the surrounding muscles that reduction will be 
extremely difficult. The interval of one week will, however, 
not usually increase the difficulties to any marked extent. It 
is in this interval of one week that so much can be done, by 
the careful use of massage and the different forms of 
splintage and extension, to overcome the deformity and to 
make open operation unnecessary. It is specially to be 
remembered that in such fractures of the shaft of a bone 
there is no type which in itself demands operation. The 
only indication for such interference is the failure of 
reduction under adequate palliative measures, but in such 


cases the indication is definite. Thus, too much stress 
cannot be laid upon the necessity of having good radiographs 
taken in at least two planes. They should be taken not only 
before but after attempts at reduction, even if the appear¬ 
ance of the limb be such as to suggest that the deformity be 
entirely overcome. The number of disappointments that 
will thereby be received is surprising. By the routine 
adoption of such a method not only will malunion be avoided 
but also the greater number of cases of non-union, for such 
are due to the interposition of some material, such as 
aponeurosis, muscle, or tendon, the presence of which will 
prevent satisfactory reduction. 

IY. Where ojwration is uncalled for. —Here are included 
those cases in wffiich there is little or no separation of the 
fragments, owning, as a rule, to the fact that the surrounding 
aponeurosis, tendon, or periosteum is untorn. Such cases 
should be treated by support upon a splint so that excessive 
muscular action likely to tear these structures is prevented. 
At the same time regular massage and passive movements 
should be instituted so as to aid in the absorption of any 
blood or exudate, and, if the joint be involved, to prevent 
the formation of adhesions. Examples of such fractures are 
those of the patella due to direct violence where there is no 
separation of the fragments, greenstick fractures in children 
without deformity, and fractures of the carpal scaphoid. 

Stops of Different Operative Measures. 

Having decided that an operation should be undertaken it 
is now necessary to consider how* this shall be carried out so 
that a successful result shall be achieved. The first essential 
is that of asepsis. It is necessary to remember that the 
ordinary precautions are insufficient in these cases where 
large quantities of foreign material may be embedded in the 
tissues. Probably perfect asepsis is hardly ever obtained, but 
whereas, in the case of abdominal operations, the tissues are 
capable of dealing with a considerable number of organisms, 
operations upon the bones, especially if any foreign body be 
left in situ , would under similar circumstances be followed 
by a condition of sepsis. Hence it is essential that a surgeon 
essaying this type of work should not only be certain of the 
results as regards asepsis in all cases of operation upon the 
soft tissues, but should in addition be prepared to exercise 
special care in the overcoming of all possible chances of 
infection, the most important, perhaps, being that the fingers, 
although carefully prepared and of course gloved, should 
under no circumstances be allowed to enter the wound, 
neither should any part of an instrument which has been in 
contact with the surgeon’s gloved hand. 

The skin must be most carefully prepared. The most 
satisfactory method is to have the limb carefully shaved and 
thoroughly washed 24 hours before operation. In hospital 
cases three or four days may often have to be devoted to the 
preliminary washing and softening of the thickened and 
hardened "skin. Twelve hours before operation—that is, 
after the skin is again quite dry—the whole surface of the 
limb should be painted with a 2 per cent, solution of iodine 
in rectified spirit and a sterile towel applied. The painting 
is repeated just before the anaesthetic and again on the table. 

A suitable incision is made over the site of fracture and 
of sufficient length to give free access to the fragments. 
The edges of the incision are now clipped to sterile pads, 
such as abdominal gauze-pads, which are turned back over 
the skin so that infection of the wound from the skin 
surface shall not be likely to occur. The outer surface of 
the bone is now cleared, all the instruments being long- 
handled, so that the fingers need not be inserted into the 
wound. Lane has had a complete set of instruments made 
sufficiently long for this purpose. The fractured surface is 
now” cleared of all blood-clot, aponeurosis, turned-in peri¬ 
osteum, &c. In the case of a long bone this can often be 
best accomplished by having the limb bent at an angle by an 
assistant, so that the ends of the fragments project from 
the wound. If the fragments be small each can be rotated 
with a pair of forceps, so that the fractured surface faces 
the operator. The further steps of the operation will depend 
upon the nature of the fracture, and maybe considered under 
the following headings. 

Transverse Fractures of the Shaft. 

In the case of a transverse fracture of a long bone the first 
difficulty is that of obtaining good apposition. In some 
cases this can be accomplished by manipulation with bone 
forceps or levers, whilst strong extension is applied to the 
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end of the limb. In more difficult cases, however, the best 
results are obtained by having the limb flexed at the time of 
fracture by an assistant, so that the ends of the bone 
project out beyond the wound. The two edges are then 
brought into contact, care being taken that there is no 
rotatory deformity, and held there with forceps whilst the 
limb is slowly straightened. By this means the contraction 
of the muscles is very forcibly overcome and accurate 
apposition obtained. The opposed fragments are now firmly 
grasped in a Peters forceps and so held until fixation is 
completed. This may be brought about by the use of a 
steel plate, which is undoubtedly more satisfactory than an 
intermedullary peg, and is the easier to apply. 

The selected plate is passed under the blades of the 
forceps and the position of one of the screw-holes marked on 
the bone with a hand drill. The plate is then removed and 
a hole drilled to take the screw. The plate is replaced and 
fixed by a screw passing through it into the hole. The 
remaining holes are drilled in the bone through the screw 
holes in the plate, and the screws inserted into position. 


Fig. 1. 



Diagram showing the lack of fixation when only two screws 
are used. 

In fixing the plate there are many errors to be guarded 
against, and although the means of avoiding these errors 
constitute the most elementary rules of carpentry or 
practical mechanics, they are not uncommonly made when 
these arts are applied to surgery, and are responsible for a 
considerable proportion of the poor results. The rules to be 
observed are :— 

1. At least three screws must be inserted, preferably two 
on either side of the fracture. If only one be used on either 
side the plate acts as a perfect binge and allows the 
fragments to swing round. (Fig. 1.) 

2. The plate must be strong enough not to bend or crack. 

3. The drill most be chosen to fit the screw ; it should be 
as wide as the shank only, and not as wide as the thread. 


Fig. 2. 



The upper diagram shows correct, and the lower incorrect, 
screws for use with plate. 

Theoretically the hole should be drilled with this and a tap 
then screwed in to cut the thread for the permanent screw, 
as in the methods used by mechanics. Lambert* has 
advocated this method, but it is not usually necessary. A 
screw has been invented by O’Neill Sherman, 4 the entering 

1 Annals of Surgery, June, 1911, p. 863. 

Surgery, Gyn®cology, snd Obstetrics, June, 1912, p. 629. 


end of which is provided with three flutes, which leave the 
cross section of the thread exposed for a short distance. 
These threads are thus made cutting surfaces, the screw 
acting as its own tap. 

4. The screws must be short and with the thread cut right 
up to the head, otherwise the threaded portion will pas* 
through the compact bone and be loose in the medullary 
cavity, the screw then acting only as a nail, which will be 
loose and the union thus unstable. (Fig. 2.) 

5. The screw should simply be inserted until slight 
resistance to rotation is felt. If the hole be correctly 
drilled the screw will then be firm home. If rotated further, 
the thread of the screw or the bone will only be torn off and* 
the screw thus lie loose in the hole. 

Oblique Fracture* of the Shaft. 

In cases of oblique fracture plates may also be used, but here 
there is a possibility of less secure union, for the screws 
nearer the line of fracture may be entering a thin plate of 
bone which may crack. In this case, after clearing the ends 
and reducing the deformity, loops of wire may be passed 
round the fragments so as to bind them together. Two loops 
at least must be used, and the ends firmly twisted together 
with forceps. 

Here again there are several simple mechanical points 
which it is important to observe. 

1. A slight groove should be cut for the wire to prevent it 
slipping. It need not completely encircle the bone. 

2. The loops of wire should be placed either at right angles 
to the shaft of the bone or somewhat obliquely—that is, in 
such a manner that they tend to be more parallel with the 
line of fracture, for the tendency of these fragments is to 



Diagrams showing the lack of fixation when the obliquity of the 
wire loops is incorrect. 

override one another owing to the contraction of the muscles. 
With this obliquity such a movement would be associated* 
with a closer approximation of the ends, whilst if placed 
with the obliquity in the opposite direction the fragments 
would readily separate and override. (Fig. 3.) 

3. In twisting the ends of the wire it is essential that the 
two pairs of forceps with which the ends of the wires are 



Diagrams showing, A, incorrect, and B, correct methods of twisting 
the ends of the wire. 

grasped be so held that each piece of wire makes the same- 
angle with the vertical, otherwise one wire will alone be 
twisted round the other. Not only is the grip imperfect, but 
the twisted wire will also rotate on its long axis, and thus is 
almost certain to break. (Fig. 4.) 
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Instead of a wire the ingenious instrument of Lambotte 
<jan he used. This is shaped like a piece of wire split in its 
long axis, so that on section it forms a semicircle. On the 
circumference a screw thread is cut. A loop is passed round 
the bone, and when the two ends are brought together so 
that their flattened surfaces are in apposition they together 
form a cylinder with a thread cut on its outer surface. A 
nut can then be screwed over them and the loop thus 
tightened to any degree. The ends can then be cut off level 
with the nut. 

Separation of Epiphytes. 

With separation of the epiphyses and certain fractures it 
>may be found that after reduction there is no tendency for 
recurrence of the deformity. Under these circumstances, 
of course, no method of fixing the fragments will be used. 
There are, at any rate, theoretical objections to the insertion 
of a foreign body, and if such is unnecessary it will be 
foolish to make use of it. It must here be remembered that 
if a plate be used to fix an epiphysis which otherwise will not 
maintain its normal position, it must always be removed later, 
for some of the screws being inserted into the diaphysis and 
some into the epiphysis the plate will prevent growth at the 
epiphyseal line, and thus the extremity either cease to grow 
throughout or become markedly bent owing to limitation of 
growth on the side of the plate. 

T or Y -shaped Fractures. 

In this case the difficulties of reduction will be con¬ 
siderably increased so that free exposure through one large 
or several smaller incisions will be necessary. Reduction 
must also be as perfect as possible so that no irregularity of 
the joint surface be left. When this is accomplished one of 
two methods of junction may be used. Most commonly 
with a T-shaped fracture the best results will be obtained by 
the use of a plate which is also T-shaped, but is, of course, 
placed in the opposite position to the line of fracture so that 
the cross piece of the plate passes over the stem of the 
fracture and the stem of the plate over the transverse 
fracture so as to unite the lower fragments with the shaft. 

In’ the case of Y-shaped fractures it is often sufficient to 
firmly screw the two fragments together. In this case the 
screw should be longer, sufficiently so to enter well into the 
substance of the far fragment, and the thread should be 
more open, as here it is necessary to get a good grip of open 
cancellous bone and not of firm compact material. When 
this is accomplished the united fragments may so firmly 
grip the bevelled end of the shaft that mechanical union at 
this spot may be unnecessary. Should it be requisite, a 
plate may be used to join the united lower fragments on to 
f he shaft. 

Separation of Small Fragments. 

When small portions of bone are separated operation is 
Tisually required, owing to the fact that muscles are 
attached to the fragments and thus there is considerable 
displacement. Under these circumstances the fractured 
surfaces must be cleared and brought into accurate apposi¬ 
tion. Fixation is best secured by a long screw' w'hich 
passing through the fragment into the main part of the 
bone firmly fixes them together. The screw in this case 
should again be long and with an open thread which need 
not be carried as far as the head. 

Transverse Fractures of Short Bones. 

In the case of transverse fractures of the short bones the 
unethod of union will be different. Here owing to the 
smallness of the fragments the displacement is mainly one 
of wide separation in the line of the fibres of the muscles 
attached to the fragments. There is but little tendency for 
any lateral displacement. Under these circumstances a plate 
might also be used but is cumbersome. The most satis¬ 
factory method is the use of a wire suture w'hich, it will be 
patent, is unsuitable for any of the forms of fracture pre¬ 
viously considered. The two forms of fracture which above 
all others should be treated by this method are those ot the 
patella and olecranon. The technical details as applied to 
the former will also be referable to the latter and therefore 
it will be necessary to consider the case of the patella alone. 

The fragments having been laid bare, all clot is removed 
from the joint. A strip of gauze several layers thick is laid 
across the joint and under the fragments to prevent the 
entry of further blood into the joint. The surfaces of the 
fragments are now cleared of blood and aponeurosis, and 


drilled to take the wire. This is accomplished as follows. 
A small incision is made through the aponeurosis on the 
surface of the fragment on the surgeon’s right-hand side, and 
a hole drilled through this fragment, from its outer surface, 
in an oblique direction, so as to emerge on the fractured 
surface just above the articular cartilage. By this means 
the articular cartilage is uninjured. If the fragments are 
now brought into apposition the point of the drill will mark 
a point on the fractured surface of the second fragment 
exactly opposite that in the first fragment. The second 
fragment, that is, the one on the surgeon’s left-hand side, is 
now' drilled. The point of the drill is made to enter the spot 
marked on the fractured surface, and passes obliquely through 
the fragment to emerge on the outer side. If a wire be 
passed through the holes in two portions, and the ends be 
firmly twisted over the outer surface of the bones, a simple 
wire suture will result. As I have pointed out elsewhere, 5 
such sutures are, owing to the severe muscular pull, likely to 
cut out through the soft cancellous bone. This may be over¬ 
come by drilling a second pair of holes identical with the 
first, but at a distance of about half an inch to one side of 
them. The wire may now be passed in the form of a 
mattress suture, the twm loops of which pass outside the 
aponeurosis. Such a suture cannot cut out, and will 
stand an enormous strain, so that recurrence is almost 
impossible. 

Weymoutk-street, W. 


SOME REFLECTIONS ON GASTRO¬ 
JEJUNOSTOMY. 

By JOHN O’CONOR, M.A., M.D. T.C.D., 

SENIOR MEDICAL OFFICER, BRITISH HOSPITAL, BUENOS AIRES. 


It is not my intention in this paper to venture upon the 
discussion of many theories, but to keep within my depth 
and view the subject from its practical side. I consider it a 
privilege to have the opportunity of acknowledging my in¬ 
debtedness to Mr. A. E. Barker for his very lucid description 
of von Hacker’s operation. Since I had the opportunity of 
studying it some 12 years ago I have consistently practised 
posterior gastro-jejunostomy. And I also wish to pay my 
grateful tribute to Sir B. G. A. Moynihan for many useful 
hints I have derived from his always fascinating and 
instructive contributions to surgical literature. 

As to the class of case in which this operation is applicable, 
I may state that after a fairly extensive experience my 
conclusions coincide with those of most writers on the 
subject—viz., that in subacute and chronic gastric or 
duodenal ulcer and in benign pyloric stenosis gastro¬ 
jejunostomy is generally followed by excellent results. In 
the condition of muscular atrophy with atonic dilatation— 
parchment stomach—I have found it occasionally alleviates. 
In gastric iramotility occurring in old or young persons with 
44 hard ” arteries such treatment is both futile and dangerous, 
and finally, as to its utility in gastric cancer I have nothing 
encouraging to impart. 

The interesting work of Dr. A. F. Hertz by the use of 
X rays has caused a revolution in some of our ideas of 
post-prandial gastric topography. I confess that after 
having performed very many occliotomies I came to look 
on the transverse axis of the stomach as being under all 
ordinary conditions the long one, and I w*as very much 
entertained in reading and studying Dr. Hertz’s lectures 
and diagrams, which prove beyond all manner of doubt that 
the long axis of the empty stomach, which one is accus¬ 
tomed to see on the operating table, is almost the reverse 
of what it is after a meal. His conclusions are sup¬ 
ported by Dr. Ambrose Birmingham’s gelatin experiment 
on the cadaver, “w'hich show r cd that the organ when 
distended assumes the form of an irregular pear, and both 
cardiac and pyloric portions become full and rounded; at 
the same time the long axis of the whole organ becomes 
much more oblique, running downwards, forwards, and to 
the right. ” 

These facts deserve careful consideration in relation to the 
most appropriate site for an anastomotic opening. What 
position for an artificial opening would be most advantageous 
for drainage purposes, with the least possible interference 


• Fractures and Seimrated Epiphyses, London, 1910. 
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with the chymifying function of the organ, and at the same 
time obviating as much as possible the passage of chyme 
into the irritable pyloric antrum ? I am assuming that the 
majority of gastro-jejunostomies are done for the relief of 
lesions in or near the pylorus. Considering that the long axis 
of a full stomach runs not only downwards, but forwards, I 
think the answer is fairly obvious, that if there is anything 
at all in the drainage theory of gastro-jej unostomy, an out¬ 
let to fulfil the above conditions should be made in the 
lower segment of the stomach, on the posterior wall of the 
greater curvature, extending to the right almost to the border 
of the pyloric antrum, and should be at the least from three 
to four inches in length—more or less corresponding to the 
line A B which I have taken the liberty of inserting in the 
diagram (Fig. 1). 

Fig. 1. 



A b, Suggested outlet, c, Cardia. P, Pylorus. 


Notwithstanding the enticing simplicity of the Metchni- 
koflian creed, I still have such a profound belief in the use 
and pleasure of a stomach that I consider the less our 
surgical measures interfere with its glandular function the 
better prospect our patients will have of deriving permanent 
benefit from the operation itself. 

Gastric lavage both before and after operation has fre¬ 
quently turned the scale in favour of success in abdominal 
work in my hands, yet for some reason or other I never 
much liked the idea of washing out an ulcerated stomach 
prior to operating, and by dint of experience I arrived 
at the conclusion that the contents in such cases could 
not be very septic, as proved by the fact that, although 
some escape always takes place when making the gastric 
incision, yet I have not had to record a single instance 
of peritonitis or parietal infection. In a paper in 
The Lancet 1 I was deeply interested in reading the com¬ 
forting result to surgeons of Sir Bertrand Dawson’s gastric 
dredging experiments, and I was particularly pleased to find 
that the bacteriological hauls made by his ingenious bucket 
in cases of gastric ulcer did not in a single instance produce 
a hostile germ. Obviously this is the scientific explanation 
of the above empiric inference. 

In The Lancet I also read with much avidity Dr. Pasteur’s 
oration dealing with massive collapse of the lung following 
abdominal operations, and was much struck with the state¬ 
ment that this complication is most often observed after 
operations on the stomach. 3 I, moreover, noted that he laid 
particular stress on the necessity of rapidity in operating on 
abdominal organs, in order to lessen the chances of what 
he so tersely described as “ winding ” our patients. Owing 
to the marvellous results of Listerism and improvement in 
the administration of anaesthetics, I think there has been 
a tendency during recent years, I am afraid particularly 
marked in the country of Lister, not to bother much about 
the number of minutes spent inside an abdomen. I have 
often read between the lines “go as you please.” Personally, 
I am very glad that Dr. Pasteur has invited serious attention 
to this matter, for I am convinced that sluggish operating is 
a crime against reason, in that it favours the production of 
shock, it favours poisoning of blood by the anaesthetic, it 
favours diminution of resistance of organs to microbic 
attack, and by unnecessary exposure of cut surfaces favours 
the supervention of sepsis, and furthermore favours a not 
infrequent and dangerous complication- talk- with its 

1 The Lancet, April 29th. 1911, p. 1126. 

2 The Lancet, May 20th, 1911, p. 1330. 


accompanying spraying of spittle about the place. Murphy's 
axiom - rapid in, and more rapid out—should apply to all 
visceral surgery, and by way of a Hibernianism might I 
add—keep the mouth shut, and there will be no time 
for chat. 

Gastro-jej unostomy, in my opinion, is one of many 
operations in which it is essential that the operator should 
be on the “top of his game” from start to finish. Nothing 
gives me more mental agony, or more post-operative disgust, 
than to find myself held up in the middle of a vital opera¬ 
tion, and I must admit that nothing taxes my patience more 
than to see a surgeon dilly-dallying, as if waiting for some 
inspiration from heaven to guide him in his next move. How 
often does one see or hear of surgeons, presumably well 
educated in anatomy, dragging out coil after coil of small 
intestine before they can locate the first portion of the 
jejunum? and, again, how often does it occur during the 
insertion of continuous Lembert sutures in the stomach wall 
that visible vessels are punctured ? These are bits of 
by-play that easily fritter away 10 or 20 valuable minutes. 

I years ago adopted suture in stages by means of Dr. 
Alis’s basting forceps, but soon found that even with the 
exercise of the most gentle traction these forceps frequently 
tore through (in many of these half-starv ed patients the coats 
of the stomach and gut are extremely friable), so I was con¬ 
sequently forced either to use clamps or make a careful study 
of what Dr. Alis so aptly described as the tailor’s art. I 
adopted the latter, for although I am aware that many able 
surgeons find clamps convenient, yet I never could satisfy 
myself that their use quite fitted in with our cardinal surgical 
rule—see your cut bleeding vessel and tie it. As I happen 
to have had two deaths, both from intragastric post-operative 
haemorrhage, I may be allowed to emphasise the importance 
of efficient stasis. Sir Berkeley Moynihan, in a compara¬ 
tively recent paper on gastro-jej unostomy, invited attention 
to the expediency of making the gastric incision high up in 
the posterior wall, well above the superficial course of the 
gastro-epiploic vessels, in order, as I interpreted it, to avoid 
their puncture on subsequent insertion of sutures. His 
advice was in no way intended to minimise the necessity of 
effectively dealing with such vessels as may be, and must be, 
wounded on section of the stomach wall. The following 
extract from Cunningham will probably tend to make my 
meaning clear. 

The gastro-epiploic arteries lie beneath the peritoneum. Very soon, 
however, they pierce the iniiRcular coat, which they supply, ami 
reaching the submucosa, break up to form a close network of vessels. 
From these arise numerous small branches, w hich enter the mucous 
membrane, and form capillary plexuses around the glands as far as the 
surface. 

From this I think one is justified in stating that, viewed 
anatomically, the submucosa is the dangerous zone, as far as 
invisible and serious haemorrhage is concerned. 

If surgeons who make use of clamps only employ them for 
approximation of surfaces, and do not apply them sufficiently 
tight to prevent cut vessels from bleeding, with consequent 
application of ligatures, then I have nothing to criticise, but 
if they should be used in a “trust to providence” manner, 
in the hope that the continuous suture per se may arrest all 
serious haemorrhage, then I unhesitatingly state that while 
such a method may in exceptional and isolated instances be 
useful, the chance of disaster is great. 

If anyone wishes to put this statement to the test, it is 
only necessary to observe the results given by a continuous 
suture, as a means of arresting bleeding in the simple White- 
head operation for haemorrhoids, and I venture to pre¬ 
dict that if he trusts to the suture alone there will 
be nasty haematomata to deal with at the finish. I 
remember a few years ago having had the pleasure of con¬ 
versing with my most respected teacher Sir Charles Ball on 
the different methods of dealing with bleeding vessels, and 
he made a characteristic and deeply expressive remark : 
“ They may say what they like, but I would sleep better the 
night after if I had tied them.” I should think there are 
few to be found who will disagree with him. 

The operation which I have for years practised (with a 
slight mollification since I studied Dr. Hertz’s lectures), and 
am about to describe, contains little that is original, for in 
all probability many surgeons have from time to time 
adopted similar tactics. As stated before, I got the idea 
from Dr. Alis. 

Ether by the open method having been administered, the 
abdominal wall, unwashed for 24 hours, receives its second 
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coat of tincture of iodine. The abdomen is opened, the 
transverse colon is drawn out, a slit is made in the meso¬ 
colon, and a portion of the posterior wall of the stomach is 
drawn through, pulling out from right so as to approach 
vicinity of pyloric antrum. Following Moynihan’s advice, 
a 4-inch site is focussed, at least 1 inch above the 
visible gastro-epiploic vessels. My assistant picks up 
a transverse fold of the stomach wall in this line with 
his fingers, while I insert my right thumb and index 
finger into the duodenal fossa, and bring the proximal 
portion of the. jejunum to the surface. A stay (interrupted 
silk suture) is then passed through the free border of the 
jejunum, as near as possible to its fixed portion, and then 
passed through the corresponding end of the stomach 
fold which the assistant holds in readiness. Three 
more stays are similarly inserted about 1-J inches 
apart. Thus a 4-inch line for the primary (posterior) 
continuous Lembert is prepared. (Fig. 2.) The latter 


Fig. 2. 



Primary posterior suturo 

is immediately inserted, and as it reaches each stay 
is tied to it, and continued to the next. Forceps having 
been previously applied to the ends of the stays, the 
assistant makes gentle traction, and provides me with a 
fixed well-defined area in which to make the gastric and 
jejunal incisions. These completed, the two central stays 
are cut short, all spirting vessels are seized with forceps and 
ligated, and then a continuous circular catgut suture is 
rapidly inserted, uniting the corresponding surfaces of the 
stomach and the gut. The assistant again makes traction 


Fig. 3. 



on the two stays at each end of the wound, and two more 
stays are inserted in the centre. Thus, again, the site for 
the anterior continuous silk Lembert is well delineated, and 
sutures are applied as before. Cleek-Childe’s ligature forceps 
is now passed through the edges of the slit in the meso¬ 
colon, and one end of each stay is draw’n through ; these 
when respectively tied close the mesocolic opening and 
draw down the mesocolon to the level of the suture line. 
<Fig. 3.) 


The advantages which this method affords are that it 
makes the operator master of the situation from beginning 
to end. The stays act as a fixed and sure guide for con¬ 
tinuous sutures; they fortify the suture itself, in that the 
latter is tied to each as it passes. They act as excellent 
harmless tractors, and admit of no flopping about or 
slipping away of parts, and obviate the necessity for needle 
puncture, which I have often found gave rise to intra- 
mesenteric hmmatomata—an irritating set back at the wind 
up of an otherwise good 15 minutes’ work. 

I wish to express my best thanks to my colleague Mr. 
Macfarlane Walker for the above drawings, which almost 
render my very detailed description superfluous. 

Buenos Aires. 


A CASE OF LOCALISED INTRACORPUS- 
CULAR SULPII/EMOGLOBINiEMIA. 

By HALDIN DAVIS, M.B. Oxon., M.RC.P.Lond., 
F.R.C.S. Eng., 

ASSISTANT PHYSICIAN' TO THE HOSPITAL FOR DISEASES OF TnF. SKIN', 
liLACKFRIARS ; I.ATE PHYSICIAN TO OUT-PATIENTS, CITY OF 
LONDON HOSPITAL FOR DISEASES OF THE CHEST. 


About Christmas time, 1911, there was admitted to the 
City of London Hospital for Diseases of the Chest a female, 
27 years of age, with a face of most remarkable colour. 
Instead of being of the normal pink tint it was stained a 
deep slate blue, almost a blue-black. This hue prevailed all 
over the face and scalp and over the exposed part of the 
neck, but it could not be observed anywhere else except at 
the bases of the finger-nails. The bases of the toe-nails were 
of the normal colour. I particularly examined the mucous 
membranes and found that they were unstained. On the 
face the colour was most marked over the nose, but it was 
quite obvious in the sclerotics ; the cheeks and forehead 
were also affected, but the ears to a slightly less degree than 
other parts. The colour could not be dispersed by 
pressure. 

The family history of the patient was not illuminating. 
Her mother had died at the age of 49 years from some cause 
which could not be ascertained ; her father, brother, and four 
sisters were alive and well. None of them had suffered from 
a similar anomaly of complexion. Inquiry into the history 
of the patient herself only elicited the fact that she had had 
measles when a child. She had not had scarlet fever, 
pneumonia, bronchitis, rheumatism, or chorea. There was 
no history of the application of carbolic acid preparations or 
of the ingestion of silver compounds at any time. Her face 
had assumed its present peculiar tint 11 years previously, at 
the age of 16, without any apparent cause, and hail not 
changed since that time. 

When the patient was admitted into the City of London 
Hospital for Diseases of the Chest she had been suffering 
from a certain amount of digestive disturbance, of which the 
chief sign was pain after meals ; this symptom had lasted 
for three months. She was also subject to headache, 
dyspnoea, and sweating on exertion, with occasional palpita¬ 
tion and giddiness. Her general nutrition was good. Nothing 
abnormal was discovered in the lungs. As regards the heart, 
the apex-beat, was in the fifth intercostal space in the nipple¬ 
line, and there was a slight systolic bruit in the mitral area. 
Otherwise the heart sounds were normal. There was no 
clubbing of the fingers. As regards the digestive system, 
the tongue was furred and the teeth were bad. There was 
no enlargement of the liver or spleen. The urine was straw- 
coloured, and acid in reaction ; no abnormal constituent 
was discovered, and the specific gravity was 1007. There 
was thus no sign of alkaptonuria. The blood count showed 
red cells 5,280,000, white cells 6000, percentage of haemo¬ 
globin 98, index 0 9. The differential count showed poly¬ 
morphonuclear leucocytes 76 per cent., lymphocytes 20 per 
cent., transitional cells 2 per cent., and eosinophile cells 
2 per cent. 

The diagnosis of this case was difficult. The possibilities 
which presented themselves, and which had separately to be 
excluded, w r ere argyria, ochronosis, haemachromatosis, and 
methjemoglobinannia or sulphiemoglobinjemia. The general 
appearance of the patient was very suggestive of argyria, 
and I w*as particularly struck by the resemblance of the case 
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to one which was shown by Dr. F. Parkes Weber 1 before the 
Dermatological Section of the Royal Society of Medicine in 
1909. In that case it turned out that the patient, a female, 
had many years ago been prescribed a pill containing a 
quarter of a grain of silver nitrate, and that she had taken 
this pill for about two years. The most careful inquiry, 
however, failed to elicit even the possibility that my patient 
had ever swallowed a silver compound. The alternative of 
ochronosis was effectually barred by the absence of any 
abnormal colouring material in the urine. All the cases 
which have up to the present time been published of that 
condition have been associated either with alkaptonuria due 
to the excretion of homogentisic acid, a congenital error of 
metabolism, or with melanuria due to the employment of 
carbolic acid, extending over many years, for the dressing of 
a chronic ulcer. 8 

Although there was no sign of serious visceral disease and 
both albumin and sugar were absent from the urine, there 
was a faint possibility that the case might be one of 
commencing haemachromatosis, and at one time I thought 
that this was the most probable provisional diagnosis. We 
had, of course, considered the chance that the real cause of 
the curious staining of the skin was due to an alteration of 
the blood pigment, but this solution seemed to be negatived 
by the facts that the abnormal tint was so curiously 
localised, and, further, a spectroscopic examination of the 
blood when first made showed no abnormal band of 
absorption. My friend, Dr. Gordon R. Ward, however, 
persisted in the opinion he had formed from the appearance 
of the patient that the case was one of abnormal blood 
pigmentation, and I was very glad to give him an oppor¬ 
tunity of examining the blood himself. Without any 
difficulty he succeeded in demonstrating in blood taken from 
the ear the characteristic absorption band of sulphaemo- 
globinaemia in the red end of the spectrum. He thus rescued 
the patient from the limbo of undiagnosed cases. A little 
later Mr. Mackenzie Wallis (demonstrator of chemical patho¬ 
logy at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital), who has for some time 
past been working on the subject of sulphsemoglobinaemia, 
also examined the blood spectroscopically. He first took a 
specimen from the finger; this was normal, and he was 
rather disappointed. I happened to be present myself, and 
suggested that he should try a specimen taken from the 
ear. In this specimen he had no difficulty in demonstrating 
the characteristic band. 

The two facts that the peculiar colour of the skin is so 
definitely localised, and, further, that the spectroscopic 
characters of the blood vary according to the situation from 
which it is taken, combine to make this case, I believe, quite 
unique. Mr. Mackenzie Wallis also made some most 
interesting bacteriological investigations on this case, and 
succeeded in isolating an organism which in all probability 
is the cause of this condition. These investigations he will 
publish in a paper devoted to the subject of sulphsemo- 
globinsemia generally. He has been able to collect several 
other cases, all of the more usual type. For this reason I 
forbear from mentioning them further at the present moment 
or speculating on the probable etiology of the condition. 

Additional note .—Since writing the above one or two 
other interesting points have come to light. In the first 
place, the depth of colour varies considerably from time to 
time, almost from minute to minute. For example, lately I 
have seen the tongue and lips quite blue, and then within a 
quarter of an hour they have regained the normal pink tint. 
Again, after having been out in the grounds for an hour or 
two on a rather chilly day the lingers, in addition to the bed 
of the nails, have been seen to be obviously affected. Lately, 
too, the pigmentation has shown a tendency to spread, and 
it seems probable that the curious localisation will disappear 
and that ultimately the discolouration will become obvious 
all over the body. Simultaneously with the deepening of 
the colour and its spread it is interesting to notice that the 
patient has complained of not feeling so well. Finally, I 
wish to express my indebtedness to Dr. W. J. Hadley, under 
whose care the patient was in the City of London Hospital 
for Diseases of the Chest, for giving me the opportunity of 
studying this interesting case. 

Cavendish-square, W. 


1 Parkes Weber : A Case of Argyria, Proceedings of the Dermatological 
Section of the Boy&l Society of Medicine, 1910, p. 76. 

8 Ponlsen: Ochronosis bei Menschen und Tidren, Beitrage zur 
Fathologischen Anatomic, vol. xlviii., pp. 346-498. 


A CASE OF MYXCEDEMA. 

By R. S. NOVIS, M.R.C.S. Eng., L.R.C.P. Lond., B.Sc. 

Familiar as the classical symptoms of myxoedema are, 
and universally recognised as the merits of the thyroid 
treatment are, I think it may be of use to put on record the 
notes of a typical case. The disease is not very 
common, and if the symptoms present themselves in any 
irregular or marked manner the diagnosis may not be 
immediate. 

The patient, a man aged 60, first came under my notice 
in the early part of February last. Thyroid treatment was; 
commenced on Feb. 17th. From the accompanying figures- 
the remarkable alteration in his appearance is quite 
obvious. 

When first consulted the patient had had symptoms 
extending over ten years. He had apparently followed his 
usual occupation (that of a blacksmith’s labourer) without 
remission up to 12 months previous to my first seeing him. 
Since that time he would work, say, for a few weeks and* 
then be compelled to cease, as he was quite unfit for any¬ 
thing that appertained to the least exertion. There was no* 
previous history of any illness of importance, and up to ten 
years ago he was always in good health. His symptoms^ 
seemed to have made very steady progress, until the time 
arrived when he was quite worn out, and he had certainly 
become so weak and depressed that life indeed was a 
burden. His memory had particularly failed him, like¬ 
wise his sight and hearing. A marked feature was his 
great sensitiveness to cold. He would, in his own words, 
“feel cold with the heaviest clothes on a hot summer’s- 
day.” 

The face was broad and coarse in appearance. In the 
frontal and occipital regions there were marked swellings- 
which did not “pit” on pressure. The eyelids were most 
markedly swollen, and under each eyelid could be seen, 
what resembled a “bag” of fluid. These swellings 
obstructed the field of vision. The complexion was of 
the sallow type. A vascular blush, purplish-pink in colour, 
was present on each cheek—more marked on the left 
side. The lips were thick and swollen, the lower lip> 
being everted. There had been loss of hair for some 
years, and the scalp at this time showed a very distinct 
absence of hair. There were sparse ones scattered here and' 
there, mounted on small dark brown crusts. The loss of 
hair had also affected the eyebrows and eyelashes. The 
eyebrows were raised, and there was well-marked^ 
“wrinkling” of the forehead. The hands and feet were 
swollen—in fact, the whole body presented the same 
“bloated” appearance. The oedema of the feet was well 
marked in this case, which “ pitted ” on pressure, and which* 
presented the white “ glossy ” appearance of renal disease. 
This oedema usually disappeared in the night and returned 
again during the day. The thyroid gland could not be felt, 
but much importance cannot be attached to this sign, as the- 
thyroid gland in the normal male adult is difficult to palpate. 
The skin all over the body was dry and harsh. He had not 
perspired for years. 

The patient complained of very severe headache, particu¬ 
larly in the frontal and occipital regions. He also suffered' 
from severe lumbar pain. He had never vomited. There 
was frequency of micturition during the night (no enlarged 
prostate felt, no other symptoms of prostatic enlargement) p 
the urine was pale, of specific gravity 1012 ; it was at first 
loaded with albumin, and there were a few tube casts. This 
albuminuria vanished shortly after the commencement of 
thyroid treatment and has never again been detected up to 
the time of writing. Constipation was a very prominent 
symptom, which had appeared a year or so before treatment, 
and which entirely disappeared afterwards. The patient 
had also suffered from attacks of diarrhoea alternating with 
constipation. The heart and lungs were normal. The pulse 
was slow—60 per minute ; the temperature was subnormal— 
96-2° F. 

The speech was of a deep, slow, sonorous, drawling, thick 
nature. The patient complained of deafness and dysphagia. 
There was no “ascites.” 

Thyroid treatment .—Weight of patient at commencement 
was 13 st. 7 lb. Messrs. Burroughs, Wellcome, and Co.’s 
tabloids were used. Feb. 17th: 1* gr. administered four 
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times a day after meals. 18th : Patient felt faint during 
the night. Was advised to rest for half an hour after taking 
each dose. Pulse 60 ; temperature 96-2°. Frontal headache 
and lumbar pain very marked. 20th : Pulse 64, fuller and 
stronger. Thyroid extract, 3 gr., as before. Cheeks not so 
full. Has perspired a little for the first time. 22nd : There 
are no untoward symptoms. Patient says he feels better 
in himself. Speech is not so thick and words come much 
easier. Cheeks are becoming more sunken. Swelling over 
frontal region less ; very much less at back of neck and over 
suprascapular regions. Temperature still subnormal, 96-2°. 

March 1st: Patient was now put on thyroid tabloids, 
5 gr., twice daily. The bowels are acting naturally. The 
headache is much better ; very little lumbar pain present. 
He says he feels as if he were losing flesh. He certainly 
looks thinner and altered in appearance. Pulse is more 
rapid and stronger. Temperature is normal for the first 
time. 16th : Patient put on tabloids, 5 gr., once a day. 
Improvement in general appearance is remarkable. He still 


1 in his life. His appearance has entirely changed. Friends 
who have not seen him for some years remark on the 
wonderful alteration of his appearance and often fail to- 
I recognise him. His hair has grown considerably, and is 
quite as thick, he says, as when he was 20 years of age. 
From its previous greyish appearance it has now returned to 
a dark-brown colour. 

There are some interesting features in this case. In the 
first place the patient had been treated for some time for 
renal disease. The white, ‘ ‘ glossy ” oedema of ankles, the 
severe headache, frequency of micturition, swelling about 
eyelids, low specific gravity of urine, presence of albumin 
1 and tube casts were highly suggestive of renal mischief. The 
diarrhoea alternating with constipation was also a prominent 
symptom in this case, and was at one time misleading, but 
the suggestion of malignant disease was contradicted by 
a progressively increasing body weight. Another point 
noticed in regard to the presence of albumin : during some 
days it was completely absent, or very nearly so. As the 


Fig. 1. 


Keprodurtlon of photograph taken on Feb. 17th, 1912. 


Fig. 2. 



lleproduetion of photograph taken on June Eth, 1912. 



feels somewhat weak. Passes urine in normal quantity ; thyroid treatment continued there was no further evidence 
specific gravity 1020. No albumin or sugar present. No of the presence of albumin or tube casts. The urine is now 
headache, backache, or constipation. 19th : improvement normal both as regards quantity and frequency. Another 
still continues. Speech is normal. He feels much stronger, symptom noticed was the excessive irritability of the skin, 
Has taken a walk of a mile for the first time since treat- particularly at night. This has now entirely disappeared, 
ment was commenced. He did not feel in the least tired. A few words in conclusion in regard to treatment. There 
He has also recovered his voice and was able to sing, not is nothing in the whole annals of medical knowledge which 
having been able to do this for many years. His deafness j gives better prospects of a cure. In my opinion an important 
lias completely gone. factor in the treatment of this disorder is to place the patient 

April 1st : Patient still taking 5 gr. once a day. He rapidly under the action of the gland, at the same time 
feels much stronger. Pulse and temperature normal, noticing any untoward symptoms which may arise as a result 
4th: “Peeling” is well marked on hands and feet, not of large doses. Moderate doses, as detailed in my notes, 
present on the body. His weight is now 11 st. 11 lb. gave the best and most rapid results in this case. When the 
11th : Is now taking 5 gr. every other day. He has benefit is pronounced it is advisable to reduce the dosage 
continued to take this dose up to the present time until the patient takes a small dose every alternate day for 
(August, 1912). practically the rest of his or her life. 1 also found that such 

The patient returned to his ordinary employment in the tonics as iron, arsenic, and strychnine taken in combination 
early part of June, 1912. I have kept him under observation. 1 were useful adjuncts in completing the cure. 

He says he feels strong and well, and has never felt better Tuxford, Newr.rk. 
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THE PRACTICAL USE OF VACCINE 
TREATMENT IN PULMONARY 
TUBERCULOSIS. 

By BERNARD HUDSON, M.D. Cantab., M.R.C.P. Lond 


These few observations in vaccine-therapy, applied in 
cases of pulmonary tuberculosis, are the outcome of three 
years’ experience of this treatment in Davos-Platz, 
Switzerland, on about 400 cases. 

In many cases of pulmonary tuberculosis the process is 
probably a double one—the tuberculous process proper and 
a superadded infection with some other organism or 
organisms. This is accounted for in the following manner* 
The tuberculous focus being a part of lowered resistance, it 
is clear that it may very easily become the seat of an infec¬ 
tion with one of the numerous organisms normally present 
(and doing no harm in the normal individual) in the respira¬ 
tory tract, nasal passages, mouth, pharynx, and trachea ; 
in fact, I find it difficult to imagine a perfectly pure tuber¬ 
culous infection of the lungs, one where there is no other 
inflammatory process at work. Moreover, there are certainly 
many cases where the main symptoms are due to the super- 
added infection. 

Now, it is plain that any added non-tuberculous inflamma¬ 
tory process is an undesirable thing in that it acts as a 
continual source of irritation to the affected portion of lung, 
and does not give the tuberculosis a fair chance of healing. 

If, then, we can eliminate the added infection we remove 
this source of irritation and give the tuberculous process a 
better chance of coming to an end, and it is here that the 
value of vaccines comes in. 

The cases may be divided under the following headings : 

1. Cases where the process is one of pure tuberculosis. | 

2. Cases where there is some non-tuberculous inflammation 
in addition, but where the tuberculous process is so obviously 
by far the most important feature of the case that the mixed 
infection may be disregarded. 3. Slow, chronic cases, where 
there is a good deal of fibrosis going on, together with a 
certain amount of bronchitis and bronchiectasis in the 
affected portion of the lung. These cases are very liable to 
beoome infected with the organisms of catarrh, and are 
suitable ones to try the effect of vaccines on. 4. Cases in 
which the main feature is not the tuberculosis, but in which 
chronic bronchitis dominates the scene, with a tendency 
towards periodical acute attacks. 5. Cases where there is a 
cavity formation. A cavity may become infected by some 
extraneous organism, leading to increased sputum, which is 
sometimes offensive. Also the temperature is raised, and 
there may be the occurrence of haemorrhages due to action of 
the organisms on partially thrombosed vessels. 

In Cases 1 and 2 vaccine treatment will be useless, the 
process being one of tuberculosis essentially, but in the 
category of Cases 3, 4, and 5, and, in fact, in any case where 
the physician suspects that some of the catarrh and general 
symptoms may be due to organisms other than the tubercle 
bacillus, the sputum should be cultivated and a vaccine pre¬ 
pared from the predominant organism. During the past 
three years I have prepared and administered vaccines to 
patients suffering from pulmonary tuberculosis in about 
400 cases. Out of these there have been a certain number 
in which very marked beneficial results have ensued, the 
sputum quickly diminishing and in some cases disappearing, 
together with general all-round improvement. In other 
cases a certain amount of benefit has ensued, but not so 
marked as in the first group. But I am bound to admit that 
in bv far the larger number of cases (70-80 per cent.) no 
effect whatever has been produced, either bad or good. I 
may as well take the opportunity of remarking here that 
although in many cases no beneficial result has been 
obtained, I have never seen any case where permanent 
damage has resulted from the treatment, or, in fact, anything 
worse than a little temporary malaise, rise of temperature, 
and local soreness and tenderness at the site of injection. 

The negative results so frequently obtained may be 
attributed to the following reasons : 1. The case may not be 
one of mixed infection at all. 2. The difficulty, even in 
cases of undoubted mixed infection, of obtaining, among the 
varied flora which may often be grown from the sputum, the 
organism which is really causing the trouble. In all 


probability amongst the flora there are many organisms 
doing no harm at all, and exerting no pathological action, 
and a vaccine prepared from any of these will of course exert 
no action. If, on the other hand, one has the luck (and it 
really is, in my opinion, largely a matter of luck) to hit upon 
the organism which is really causing the trouble, then there 
follow the beneficial effects mentioned above. The extreme 
difficulty, then, of isolating the proper germ from the plate 
culture may, and probably does, account for the large 
percentage of non-successes which follow this treatment by 
vaccines prepared from the sputum. 3. The possibility of 
contamination of the sputum by the ordinary mouth 
organisms. 

I have used vaccines prepared from a large variety of 
organisms, and the following is a list of those mast commonly 
met with : micrococcus catarrhalis, dose up to 500 millions ; 

B. Friedlauder, dose up to 500 millions ; staphylococcus 
aureus and albus, dose up to 500 millions ; pneumococcus, 
dose up to 50 millions ; streptococcus, dose up to 50 millions ; 

B. septus, dose up to 500 millions. The best effects seem to 
be obtained in cases where there is an infection w T ith the 
diplococcus catarrhalis. The dosage should commence with 
10 millions, and be gradually increased at intervals of four 
or five days up to 500 millions, the sequence being some¬ 
thing like this (in millions) : 10 (millions), 25, 50,100, 200, 
300, 400. 500 (millions). 

The B. Friedliindcr is always very useful to use, if present 
in the plates, the dose being about the same. (With the 
staphylococcus I have not had much success.) Pneumo¬ 
coccus should always be tried if found, and is often of great 
benefit. 

Streptococcus may be frequently isolated, in cavity cases 
especially, and in this kind of case, with much offensive 
yellow sputum and high range of temperature, marked 
amelioration often ensues, the sputum diminishing and 
becoming less purulent, and the temperature abating a degree 
or two. As an example of the value of the streptococcus in 
a case where there is an infected cavity, I should like to cite 
the following case, which I observed during the winter of 
1911-12. 

Dec. 6th : Patient a male, aged 37. Extensive disease left lung, and 
extensive cavitation of upper lobe. Active disease arrested, patient 
very robust, and in good general health. Doc. 29th: Hirmorrhage, 

4 pint, and rise of temperature, ranging up to 100° and 101° F. The 
bleeding stopped in two days, but recurred again in 14 days’ time; 
again ceased, but recurred in another 14 days, and so on until he hail 
had eight haemorrhages with 14 days’ remission betw r een each. During 
this time the temperature w r as rising to 100° in the afternoon ; the 
sputum was trebled in quantity, increase from 15 c.c. to 45 c.c., and 
was offensive. 

After the sixth lnemorrhage I cultivated the sputum, isolated a 
short-chained streptococcus, and began injection. He had, it is true, 
after this two more hiernorrhages. but the temperature gradually came 
down, and the sputum diminished and became much less purulent 
and more mucoid. The patient was up and about again on March 15th, 
and is now quite well— i.e.,he has no signs of activity, and has regained 
the condition of health which he had on Dec. 6th, ldll. 

I explain this case in the following manner. His cavity 
became infected, and owing to ulceration through a vessel a 
hemorrhage took place. This ceased and a clot formed. 
This clot was gradually digested by the organisms with 
which the cavity was infected, and finally was softened and 
gave way, thus giving rise to another haemorrhage, and so 
on, the clot always taking about 14 days to become dis¬ 
integrated. On elimination of the mixed infection the whole 
process ceased. This case was a most instructive one for 
me, and I believe I have explained it correctly. In any case, 
the value of the streptococcic vaccine was quite indisputable 
and veiy striking. 

The vaccine treatment may be used in conjunction with 
various kinds of tuberculin, and the rational method of 
treatment, in cases which are considered favourable, is, I 
think, to try to clear out any mixed infection that may be 
present with an appropriate vaccine, and then, having 
removed a source of irritation from the infected areas, to 
commence injections of tuberculin, of whatever variety may 
be considered suitable. 

To resume, in certain cases of pulmonary tuberculosis, 
which must be selected according to the symptoms already 
mentioned, a course of vaccine treatment is certainly of great 
benefit. There is, however, always a large amount of un¬ 
certainty, owing to the difficulty of isolating the causal 
organism ; but even if the vaccine does no good, it at any 
rate never seems to do any permanent damage, and therefore 
is always worth trying. The treatment may be used in con¬ 
junction with tuberculin, as already mentioned. It must be 
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carefully borne in mind that any injection or other treatment 
is only an adjunct, and that the general hygiene, open-air, 
climatic and tonic treatment, systematic rest, and good 
feeding should be always strictly enforced. 

Davos* Plata. _ 


Cltiwal States: 

MEDICAL, SURGICAL, OBSTETRICAL, AND 
THERAPEUTICAL. 


VACCINE TREATMENT OF ACUTE PNEUMOCOCCAL 
TONSILLITIS. 

By S. P. Shivdas, L.M. &S., 

DIRECTOR, VACCINE THERAPY INSTITUTE, BOMBAY ; MEDICAL OFFICER, 
BOMBAY PORT TRUST DISPENSARY. 


A PATIENT, aged 37, was seen on March 18th, 1912, suffer¬ 
ing from a severe inflammation of the right tonsil, the result 
of an injury caused by the breaking of a silver tongue-scraper 
in the mouth about eight days previously. The microbic 
infection was probably conveyed from this abrasion. The 
patient had some swelling and pain in the right side of his 
throat, with a rise of temperature to 100° F. On the next 
day it increased in severity with rigors, the temperature 
being 100 • 2° at mid-day and 101*6° in the evening. Pain 
was radiating in the right temple, eye, and ear ; swallowing 
was difficult. On the thud day the temperature rose to 
102-2° in the morning and 102-6° in the evening, with great 
restlessness, pain, and inability to take even liquid nourish¬ 
ment. The swelling had considerably increased, with severe 
throbbing pain. The left side of the throat was unaffected. 
On the morning of the 21st, the fourth day, the patient got 
worse. The temperature w*as 103° and the pulse 140. Pain 
in the temple, ear, eye, and throat was intense, with great 
thirst and exhaustion. The slightest attempt to gulp down 
even liquids caused the most agonising suffering. In the 
evening the temperature rose to 103-8°. On the 22nd, the 
fifth day, his condition was extremely grave ; the pulse was 
very small, with considerable exhaustion. The temperature 
iu the morning was 103-8° and in the evening 104-2°. On 
account of great suffering the patient fainted twice on this 
flay. 

During these four days various remedies were tried, such 
as blisters, gargles, sprays, mixtures, hypodermic medication, 
and ice-bags, without any relief. Finally, vaccine treat¬ 
ment was decided upon. The surface of the affected tonsil 
and the surrounding parts having been cleared of the viscid 
secretion by a spray of a solution containing sodium 
and potassium citrates and chlorides, material was obtained 
for cultures by a platinum loop from the abraded surface of 
the tonsil and it was implanted on blood agar. Smears were 
also made for direct examination under the microscope. The 
smears showed epithelial cells in which were embedded a 
number of lanceolate, Gram-positive, capsulated diplococci 
with a few short bacilli and scattered leucocytes. Cultures 
after 24 hours showed a number of pure colonies of 
pneumococci and a very few' of Hoffmann's bacilli. 

Immediately after the examination of the smears a 
dose of 12 millions pneumococcus stock vaccine was 
administered at 10 A.M. on the 22nd, which was followed 
by a reaction for 10 hours with aggravation of the signs and 
symptoms. After this the pain in the eye, temple, and 
throat decreased. The temperature steadily lowered to 
99*4° and the pulse to 100. On the morning of the 23rd 
the swelling had much decreased and the patient was 
easier. At this time a teaspoonful of Brand’s essence of meat 
was taken with but little difficulty after four days of com¬ 
plete starvation. In the evening a return of symptoms was 
noted with rigors and a rise of temperature to 101° and pulse 
120. The patient was somewhat restless. 

On the morning of the 24th his temperature was 101* 2°. 
His auto-pneumococcus vaccine being ready a dose 
of 15 millions was given at 9 A.M. A slight reaction 
occurred for four hours, after which there was a decided 
change for the better. The temperature gradually came 
down to 99° in the evening and the pulse was 85. There 
was very little pain in the throat and none in the temple, 
eye, or ear. A little liquid nourishment was taken without 
any pain. The swelling in the throat had greatly diminished, 


and the patient was able to speak a few words audibly after 
four days. He felt very well on the 25th and had a good* 
night’s rest, but sweated profusely between 1 and 3 A.M. 
On the morning of the 26th he was almost all right and-' 
made a fair breakfast of porridge, bread and butter, without 
any difficulty in swallowing. The swelling had entirely dis¬ 
appeared, and there has been no return of symptoms since. 

During this illness the patient had lost 10 lb. in weight. 
Except only two doses, one of stock and the other of auto¬ 
genous vaccine, no other measures were employed during the 
course of vaccine treatment. 

Bombay. 

AN UNUSUAL PNEUMOCOCCAL INFECTION. 

By Lacey Bathurst, M.B., B.S. Lond. , M.R.C.S. Eng., 
L.R.C.P. Lond. 


The following case presents features which make it 
worthy of being recorded. 

On April 6th a woman, aged 47, fell from a low stool in* 
her own home, striking her left side on the stool. She did 
not appear to be seriously hurt, and did not seek medical 
advice till some seven hours later, when she presented her¬ 
self at my surgery. A careful examination revealed no signs 
of any serious injury. The urine was normal, there had been 
no expectoration, there were no visible signs of bruising, 
and there was no shock. I advised her to rest as much as 
possible for the next few days, and ordered a belladonna 
plaster as a placebo. I did not see her again until twelve 
days later, when she sent for me on account of severe skin 
irritation caused by the plaster. She complained of head¬ 
ache, and had vomited, but temperature and pulse were 
normal, and she was about again appaicntly well in three 
days’ time. 

On April 26th I was again called to see her. Whilst going 
about her household duties she had had a severe rigor. She 
had severe pain in the left chest, painful cough, and was 
bringing up considerable quantities of typical rusty sputum, 
accompanied by blood. The temperature was 103° F. and 
the pulse-rate 136. Crepitant sounds and harsh breathing 
were to be heard over the whole of the left axillary region 
and the whole of the lower half of the left side of the chest 
behind. Within the next 24 hours typical bronchial breath¬ 
ing developed over the whole of this area. After the rigor 
had occurred the first urine voided contained blood, and 
every subsequent specimen became darker and darker in 
colour. On examination it was found to contain a consider¬ 
able amount of blood and a large amount of albumin and 
tube casts. The patient rapidly sank, and died on the 
fourth day of the pneumonia. 

A specimen of the urine was submitted to a pathologist 
(Mr. W. Gough, of Leeds), who reported that in films numerous 
capsuled diplococci having all the characters of pneumo¬ 
cocci were found. In culture the same organism was found, 
but was overgrown by coliform bacilli. This leaves very 
little doubt that there was a simultaneous infection of the 
lung and kidney by the pneumococcus, and so far as I can 
find by reference to the authorities the condition is one of 
extreme rarity. 

The history of recent accident (three weeks previously) is 
interesting, and might raise in certain cases the medico¬ 
legal question as to whether it could be considered a pre¬ 
disposing cause or a contributory cause of death. 

Leeds. 


Presentation to a Medical Practitioner.— 
Mr. Samuel Macvie, M.B., C.M. Edin., J.P., was on 
Oct. 11th presented with a solid silver loving cup and a 
purse containing 160 sovereigns by his friends and the 
inhabitants of Chirnside in honour of his appointment as a 
justice of the peace 'and as an appreciation of esteem 
and regard. The inscription on the cup was as follows : 
“1876-1912. Presented to Dr. Samuel Macvie, J.P., along 
with a purse of 160 sovereigns, as a public recognition of the 
faithful performance of his professional duties, and in warm 
appreciation of his service to the community for the last 
36 years. Chirnside, October, 1912.” In addition to the 
presentation a mask was performed in honour of Dr. Macvie, 
the three goddesses of Healing, Music, and Art claiming him 
as their subject and follower. 
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ROYAL SOCIETY OF MEDICINE. 


MEDICAL SECTION. 

Rupture of an Aneurysm of the Aorta into the Right A uricle. 

A meeting of this section was held on Oct. 22nd, Dr. 
Frederick Taylor, the President, being in the chair. 

Sir John Broadbent described a case of Aneurysm of the 
Aorta which ruptured into the right auricle. The patient 
was a man, aged 40, who shortly after being crushed 
between the buffers of two railway trucks became very 
short of breath and developed oedema of the lower 
extremities and abdominal wall. The physical signs in the 
heart and pulse were those of aortic regurgitation, and 
traumatic rupture of the aortic valve was diagnosed. 
Repeated effusion into the right pleural cavity took 
place, requiring tapping every two or three days, no less 
than 42£ pints being withdrawn from the right pleural 
cavity in the space of a month. The man survived 
about four months from the date of the accident and onset 
of symptoms. At the necropsy there was a small aneurysm 
about half an inch in size immediately above the right posterior 
cusp of the aortic valve, which opened by a small slit into the 
right auricle. It appeared that during systole of the heart 
this communication between the aneurysm and right auricle 
would be occluded by the aortic valve as it was floated 
up, but would be fully open when the aortic valves 
were closed, so that blood would flow from the aorta 
into the right auricle during diastole. Sir John 
Broadbent referred to a collection of 43 cases made 
by Peacock of communications between the sac of an 
aortic aneurysm and adjoining great vessels or cavities of 
the heart, and also to a paper by Pepper and Griffiths on 
Varicose Aneurysms of the Aorta in which 25 cases of 
aneurysm rupturing into the superior vena cava were 
described. He contrasted the symptoms of rupture of 
aneurysm into the pulmonary artery with those of rupture 
into the superior cava, the former being mainly those 
of pulmonary engorgement, the latter those of obstruction 
of return of blood from the superior vena cava. He pointed 
out that in rupture of an aneurysm into the right auricle 
symptoms intermediate between the two might be expected, 
and in the few cases on record this appeared to be the case. 
In the instance he brought before the society the symptoms 
of obstruction to venous return were entirely absent, pre¬ 
sumably because the aortic valve during systole of the 
ventricle also acted as a valve, occluding the communication 
between the aneurysm and right auricle. 

Dr. F. Parkes Weber said that, in spite of the history of 
traumatism in the case, there might have been syphilis, as 
there so frequently was in aneurysm, and, if so, that would 
account for the pleurisy and chronic effusion. Nowadays 
one would apply the Wassermann reaction to such a case, 
but, unfortunately, the fluid of pleuritic effusion gave a 
positive reaction when there was no evidence of syphilis, so 
that it was necessary to test the blood also. 

The President referred to a paper on a kindred subject 
which he had published in the Guy's Hospital Gazette in 
1834—namely, on aneurysm communicating with the pul¬ 
monary artery. Investigation of a number of cases showed 
that the cause of the murmur might be different in different 
cases. In his own cases of rupture into the pulmonary 
artery the murmur was not constant in time. Sometimes 
there was a systolic murmur, sometimes a double murmur, 
sometimes a quasi-double murmur. The occurrence of pleurisy, 
as in Sir John Broadbent’s case, was exceptional. There were 
numerous cases of mitral disease in which the first symptoms 
were referable to congestion of the inferior vena cava, and 
not to the pulmonary circulation. 


SECTION OF OBSTETRICS AND GYNAECOLOGY. 

A Case of Hcematocolpos. — Gelatinous Glandular Cysts of the 
Ocary and the so-called Pseudomyxoma of the Peritoneum. 

A meeting of thi* section was held on Oct. 10th, Dr. 
Am and Routh, the President, being in the chair. 

Mr. R. Drummond Maxwell read a paper on a case of 
Hicmatocolpos with remarks on the Structure of the Vaginal 
Wall. The patient, aged 19, had been married a few 


months, and came to the hospital complaining of dys- 
parcunia. There was no abdominal swelling and the 
external genitalia were normal; the introitus vaginae was 
closed by a thick, fleshy septum, and when pressure was 
applied to the hypogastrium this septum did not bulge at all. 
Rectal examination showed the presence of a large, tense, 
cystic, intrapelvic swelling, the lower pole of which 
appeared to be about 1± inches above the septum; it was 
of about the size of the uterus at the twelfth week of 
gestation. The physical signs suggested a haematometra 
rather than a haematocolpos, and it was in consequence 
expected that some disorganisation of the tubes would 
have occurred. Laparotomy was, therefore, performed, but 
the uterus and appendages were found to be perfectly 
normal. The supravaginal cervix was slightly dilated and 
disappeared into the tense, cystic mass. The abdomen was 
at once closed, as it was recognised that the condition was 
retention in the upper two-thirds of the vagina, the lower 
third not being canalised. Guided by two fingers in the 
rectum, an incision was made with scissors closely following 
the floor of the urethra, into which a sound was inserted. 
After blunt dissection upwards for about 1^ inches the lower 
pole of the swelling was reached. Before opening this it was 
freed from the paravaginal cellular tissue to enable a tube of 
it to be drawn down and stitched to the introitus. A 
little more than a pint of unusually thick tarry fluid 
was evacuated, and the circular edge of the tube was 
drawn down so as to project beyond the vulva. A 
thin strip of tissue was removed from both the anterior 
and posterior vaginal walls for microscopical examina¬ 
tion. The hymeneal tissue showed the typical appearances 
described by Blair Bell. The vaginal wall was covered by 
epithelium, consisting partly of stratified cells and partly of 
high columnar richly muciniferous cells. In some places the 
columnar cells were superimposed on several layers of 
stratified epithelium ; in other places the columnar cells 
were being shed so as to allow the stratified epithelium to 
appear. This appeared to negative the view that the 
stratified epithelium spread upwards from below and 
replaced the columnar cells, but suggested that the 
Malpighian layer of the skin first produced columnar 
muciniferous cells, and later a stratified layer. Mr. Maxwell 
suggested that the initial function of the columnar layer was 
to canalise the vagina by pressure from its mucin secretion. 
Several pseudo-glandular crypts, lined by columnar cells, and 
a few definite racemose glandular spaces were also found. 

The paper was discussed by Dr. H. Russell Andrews, 
Dr. H. R. Spencer, Dr. T. G Stevens, Dr. T. W. Eden, Dr. 
W. S. A. Griffith, and the President. 

Mr. Thomas Wilson read a paper on Gelatinous Glandular 
Cysts of the Ovary, and the So-called Pseudomyxoma of the 
Peritoneum. He said that certain glandular proliferating 
cysts of the ovary were made up of solid jelly-like material 
in a multitude of small loculi with delicate transparent walls, 
which were prone to rupture and allow a free escape of the 
gelatinous contents into the peritoneal cavity. Here the 
gelatinous substance adhered closely to the parietal and 
visceral peritoneum, and even found its way on to the upper 
surface of the liver, spleen, and stomach ; the omentum 
usually formed a very thick, hard plate. Such cases were 
formerly known as colloid cancer of the peritoneum or ovary, 
and might be conveniently termed pseudomyxoma of 
the peritoneum; they probably formed from 2 to 4 
per cent, of the cases of ovarian glandular cysts. 
Firm gelatinous cysts of the ovary that had not 
ruptured were also met with; but these were found 
usually in single and nulliparous women under 40, while true 
pseudomyxoma was found most frequently in married 
multipane between the ages of 40 and 60. The onset, 
symptoms, and physical signs of pseudomyxoma of the 
peritoneum did not differ notably from those of the ordinary 
glandular ovarian cyst, and in none of the six cases here 
related was there any symptom or sign of previous perfora¬ 
tion or rupture of the cyst wall; neither was the peculiar 
nature of the ovarian affection suspected in any of them until 
the abdominal incision was made. The affection of the 
ovary was unilateral, the pedicle usually well formed, and 
the Fallopian tube and mesovarium generally unaffected. 
The gelatinous substance contained pseudo-mucin ; the cysts 
were lined by a single layer of typical secreting epithelium. 
The parietal and visceral peritoneum in contact with the 
effused jelly might be unchanged, but usually showed 
signs of chronic irritation due to attempts to absorb 
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or encapsule the gelatinous substance. In a certain 
number of cases true implantation metastases with 
living and active secreting epithelium were found either 
on the surface or in the spaces of the subserous 
tissues. In one case seen in the post-mortem room, and 
apparently belonging to this group, a large, gelatinous, 
metastatic growth was found in the middle lobe of the right 
lung. The treatment, formerly very unsatisfactory, appeared 
to have improved considerably of late years. Paracentesis 
was useless and highly dangerous. The most important 
point was to remove the gelatinous material as completely 
as possible, and this was best accomplished by copious 
flushing with normal saline solution, which caused the jelly 
to swell up and become loosened from its attachment. Even 
in favourable cases the prognosis as regards freedom from 
recurrence must be doubtful, since small collections with 
living epithelium might lurk unobserved in some of the 
recesses of the peritoneal cavity, and burst into renewed 
activity after a longer or shorter time. The notes of six 
cases were given, in one of which there were true metastases. 
Four of the cases had remained well after operation for 
periods varying from one to more than eight years. A 
chronological list of references was appended. 

The paper was discussed by Dr. Andrews, Dr. J. Munro 
Kerr, Dr. Spencer, and Dr. Eden. 


PATHOLOGICAL SECTION. 

Thyroid Action and Reaction.—The Microscopic Structure of 
Urate Calculi. 

A meeting of this section was held on Oct. 15th, Dr. R. T. 
Hewlett, the President, being in the chair. 

Mr. Rupert Farrant read a paper on Thyroid Action and 
Reaction, with special reference to the formation of thyroid 
tumours. As the result of observations on clinical and 
experimental toxaemias and the effects of thyroid feeding, he 
came to the following conclusions : 1. The thyroid undergoes 
hyperplasia in certain diseases; this hyperplasia resembles 
that following partial thyroidectomy. A similar hyperplasia 
is induced in guinea-pigs by the injection of diphtheria toxin, 
and is mitigated if thyroid administration be combined with 
the diphtheria toxin. These guinea-pigs also survive longer 
than control animals. 2. The blood serum of a thyroid-fed 
rabbit is antitoxic to diphtheria toxin. 3. Antitoxin fed to 
normal rabbits produces symptoms similar to those arising 
from feeding thyroid, whilst in thyroidectomised rabbits 
antitoxin is borne without symptoms. 4. Diphtheria anti¬ 
toxin contains iodine in organic combination ; normal horse 
serum contains but the slightest trace. This indicates some 
close relationship between the thyroid function and the 
development of certain antitoxin. It may be suggested that 
the hyperplasia observed in these toxaemias arises from the 
attempt to form antitoxin. With regard to the formation of 
thyroid tumours, he believed that if the toxins be withdrawn 
early the hyperplasia will disappear, and that the earliest 
stage of hyperplasia is associated with a diminution in size 
of the thyroid rather than an increase. A thyroid cycle 
might take place from normal gland to hyperplasia, and 
from hyperplasia to a colloid gland. During the 
process of excessive colloid formation the thyroid would 
increase in size, and the portion that had been in the 
highest degree of hyperplasia would have a greater deposit 
of colloid ; this would lead to the formation of so-called 
adenoma. During this involution degenerative change is 
liable to take place as in any other gland and show itself in 
the formation of single or multiple cysts. The involution 
may go on to fibrosis. Examination of the literature reveals 
exactly the same cycle of changes in the glands of cretins 
as occurs in adult thyroids, only the active hyperplasia is 
rarely seen. In them the course of involution and degenera¬ 
tion is complete in two or three years. 

Mr. S. G. Shattock, in a communication on the Micro¬ 
scopic Structure of Urate Calculi, remarked that the 
microscopic structure of such calculi presented considerably 
less variety than those of uric acid. The study was carried 
out by means of transparent sections made after the 
petrological method. The nucleus, he found, invariably 
consisted of a conglomerate of spherules, doubtless held 
together by vesical mucus. Upon such an aggregate, the 
body was formed by a regular “ growth ” of further 
spherules, as distinguished from the deposition of such as 
are independently formed in the urine. That these “ grew ” 
upon the surface was shown by the fact that they were 


hemispheres or lesser sectors only—i.e., the centre of 
the sphere was located on what was at the time the exterior 
of the calculus, its subsequent growth taking place only 
on the distal side; the varying proximity of these centres 
determined the size of the sectors produced in con¬ 
nexion with them. From the coalescence of the laterally 
opposed sectors a continuous lamina resulted. The 
spheres were resolvable into radiating collections of 
minute rod-like crystals, which Mr. Shattock named bacilli- 
form. In addition to this method a laminar formation 
might arise directly from the radial deposition of baccilli- 
form crystals, radial, i.e., to the centre of the calculus 
as a whole, as distinguished from the centres of in¬ 
dividual spheres. The general uniformity of structure was 
invariably interrupted by the zonular deposition of irregular 
aggregates of spheres like those composing the nucleus, or 
of bacilliform crystals without order, or of both intermingled. 
The various elements might all be matched in urinary sedi¬ 
ments, though bacilliform crystals in a discrete form 
were very rare in sedimentary urate. The spherules of 
calcium urate encountered in calculi corresponded with those 
sometimes met with in urinary sediments, and were of 
comparatively large size, and constructed of coarse crystals 
with sharp projecting ends. All urinary calculi contained a 
delicate organic matrix which was revealed when the salts 
were dissolved away. Mr. Shattock had shown its presence 
even in an Egyptian calculus of uric acid at least 7000 years 
old, as well as in intestinal calculi. In 1904 he had inde¬ 
pendently demonstrated the same matrix in uric acid sedi¬ 
ment—an observation pieviously made by Moritz. That the 
material in question was mucin appeared from its presence 
in the urate spherules deposited in normal urine after this 
had been passed, and in which no other proteid was present. 
In the case of calculi or of segment, if albumin was reaching 
the urine from an inflamed mucosa or through the kidney, 
albumin might be admixed with the mucin. 

OTOLOGICAL SECTION. 

Introductory Address.—Exhibition of Case and Specimens. 

A meeting of this section was held on Oct. 18th, Dr. 
J. Dundas Grant, the President, being in the chair. 

The President gave a short introductory address. Infec¬ 
tion of the brain through the ear and the various sinuses* 
had, he said, resulted in the aural surgeon extending his- 
operations into the cerebrum and cerebellum. While still 
preserving the attitude of conservatism combined with prac¬ 
ticability, the worker in that special domain should gladly 
avail himself of the aid afforded by the mathematician, the- 
physicist, and the physiologist, being careful to preserve the- 
sense of proportion. The subjects of artificial aids to- 
hearing and the pathology and treatment of deaf-mutisn* 
had received the special attention of the section, and the 
President expressed the opinion that, in the light of newer- 
pathological knowledge, tympanic operations might well be- 
resuscitated. Reliance should not be placed upon any one 
test or method of investigation, especially in labyrinthine- 
conditions, where the issues were often those of life and 
death. 

Dr. Dan McKenzie exhibited a case of Lateral Sinus- 
Thrombosis and Meningitis, ending in recovery. The patient 
was a man aged 25, who had had middle-ear suppuration for 
14 years. There was pain in and around the ear, vertigo, 
rigors, and a temperature varying from 100° to 104° F. 
Nystagmus and stiffness of neck were present. The mastoid 
operation was done, and it disclosed a fissure in the posterior 
meatal wall leading into a large cavity filled with chole¬ 
steatoma. Many delicate structures were found exposed, 
and pus was welling up from the bulb. As there was a con¬ 
tinuance of pyrexia and rigors, the jugular vein was tied’ 
and resected in the neck two days later, and the lateral 
sinus groove opened inwards towards the bulb. The* 
meningeal symptoms persisting, the labyrinth was opened 
five days later, and a wire drain inserted in the internal 
auditory meatus. This drain was removed in a day or two,, 
as it did not act well. Recurrence of the meningeal 
symptoms led to lumbar puncture being performed on two 
occasions, and improvement, proceeding to recovery, dated 
from those procedures.—In the discussion on the case several 
members counselled tying the jugular in a similar case at the 
time of the operation, instead of waiting for a day or two. 

Mr. Richard Lake showed the Brain and Mastoid of a 
fatal case of Left Otorrhoea with right temporo-sphenoida) 
r3 
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abscess there had been an offensive discharge from the 
left ear for many ?ears. The patient suffered from giddi¬ 
ness and constipation, and his temperature rose to 103° F. 
nod his pulse to 68. Though regularly syringed with a 
solution of lysol the discharge from the left ear was 
free and offensive. One or two stools passed were charac¬ 
teristic of enteric fever, and there was muttering de¬ 
lirium with feubsultus tendinum and caTphology. Widal 
Teaction was negative. Radical mastoid operation on the 
left side revealed a ; patch of caries in the region of the 
auperior horizontal canal, and this was scraped. There was 
pus in the labyrinth, but no stapes 1 could be seen. Although 
the symptoms pointed to pus in the cerebrum, exploration 
disclosed none. Considerable -serous fluid escaped: near the 
fissure of Rolando. Examination of the cerebrospinal fluid 
‘showed only moderate lymphocytosis; there were no pus cells 
and but few epithelial cells. A complete post-mortem 
examination disclosed a tempo ro-sphenoidal abscess on the 
right side, and a large non-infective infarct in the right 
lung. 

Mr. P. Macleod Yearsley exhibited a light and con¬ 
venient apparatus for inflating the ear with heated air, which 
is a simplified form of the device of Dr. Andrew "Wylie. It 
^contains a small cautery burner, and a lining of asbestos 
•prevents over-heating. 

Dr. H. J. Davis showed a horse-bean which he removed 
from the middle ear of a boy aged 7 during the performance 
of a radical mastoid operation, the boy having suffered from 
prolonged otorrhooa. Facial paralysis resulted. The 
sequestra removed with the bean contained the outer wall of 
the canal of the facial nerve. 


Leeds and West Riding Medico-C^irurgical 

Society. —The first meeting of the session of this society was 
held on Oct. 18th.—Dr. Joseph Dobson, the President, who 
was in the chair, gave an address on Gleanings from General 
Practice. He dwelt on the changes that had taken place 
during the past 30 years in the treatment of illness, saying 
that there is at the present day a tendency .to ignore -the 
wealth of therapeutic knowledge which has been stored up 
t>y generations of great men. He ventured to say that there 
were very few men who had been in practice a long time 
who had not a great faith in the value of drugs judiciously 
administered/ for the relief of symptoms and the dis¬ 
comforts of illness. He also expressed the view that often 
operative measures were resorted to, perhaps a little too 
readily. Dr. Dobson voiced his doubts as to the wisdom 
of including so many scientific subjects in the preliminary 
examinations of the medical student, thinking that the 
time so taken up would be more profitably spent in 
hospital or other practice.—Dr. T. Churton read a paper 
with the title, u In a case of suspected malingering, 
is a variable patellar clonus decisive evidence of (trau¬ 
matic) neurasthenia or, possibly, of an organic lesion ? ”— 
Dr. F. W. Enrich, Dr. W. H. M. Telling. Dr. H. H. 
Greenwood, and Dr. G W. Watson discussed the various 
points of the paper, and Dr. ChurtOn replied.—Pro¬ 
fessor J. B. Hellicr showed a specimen of Myoma removed 
by myomectomy from a young woman of 24, five months 
married ; not pregnant. The case illustrated what can be 
done by conservative surgery. Both ovaries and tubes and a 
normal uterus were left, and the patient made an excellent 
recovery.— Mr. H. Little wood and Dr. M. J. Stewart showed 
a specimen of Typical Colloid Carcinoma of the Urinary 
Bladder. —Dr. Stewart showed a specimen of Inver exhibiting 
Carcinomatous Deposits of Two Types : (<z) deposits identical 
in structure with that of the primary growth which was in 
the stomach, and (£) dark red deposits exactly simulating 
chorion-epithelioma as far as the naked-eye characters were 
concerned. Microscopically these deposits were found to 
Consist of blood clot with a narrow zone of tumour tissue at 
the periphery.—Mr. H. Collinson showed a patient who had 
suffered from Severe Intrapcritoneal Hemorrhage as the 
result of a chronic gastric ulcer. She began with sudden 
epigastric pain and vomiting with collapse. All ill-defined 
tumour was present beneath the right costal margin. At 
operation a chronic ulcer on the posterior surface of the 
stomach and eroding the pancreas was found, with 
a large collection of blood clot in the lesser sac. 
Posterior gastro-enterostomy was performed. Recovery.— 
Dr. Telling and Mr. Collinscfc exhibited a Pancreas with 
Advanced Fibrosis and containing numerous calculi. The 


patient, a middle-aged woman, had had no symptoms beyond 
chronic diarrhoea for 20 years, and loss of weight for 12 
months. The stools contained much fat and undigested 
proteid. A sudden obstructive jaundice led to operation, 
and Mr. Collinson found a stony hard pancreas with great 
dilatation of the common duct. Death occurred from chronic 
suppuration in the lungs. Microscopical examination of the 
gland showed that practically the only healthy portions were 
the islets of Langerhans, a point of interest in that at no 
time was there any sugar in the urine.—Mr. L. R. 
Braithwaite presented a patient from whom nearly half the 
lower jaw had been removed for rapidly growing sarcoma.— r 
Mr. Lifctlewood exhibited a patient who had suffered from 
malignant disease of the hepatic flexure producing an intus¬ 
susception. He had removed the cascum, ascending colon, 
and part of the transverse colon three weeks before, 
implanting the ileum into the transverse colon. Specimen 
also shown.—Specimens and cases were also shown by Dr. 
D. G. Greenfield, Mr. J. F. Dobson, Dr. C. Oldfield, Dr, 
R. A. Veale, Dr. A. G. Barrs, Dr. A. L. Whitehead, Mr. 
G. Constable Hayes, and Dr. E. W. Bain. 

Clinical Society of Manchester.— A meeting 

of this society was held on Oct. 15th, Dr. J. W. Grange, 
the President, being in the chair.—An address on Some 
of the Rarer Forms of Intestinal Affections was given 
by Dr. T. Kennedy Dalziel, of Glasgow, who first of all 
dealt with a very rare disease of the intestine, which 
he termed chronic interstitial enteritis. In this conditiop. 
the walls of the intestine showed chronic inflammatory 
changes, the bowel lost its normal elasticity, and became 
more or less brittle. No definite organisms had been dis¬ 
covered on bacteriological examination. A portion of, or the 
whole of, the intestinal tract might be affected ; in the latter 
case with fatal termination. The main characteristic of the 
clinical picture consisted in attacks of very violent abdominal 
pain, during the intervals of which the patient might appear 
quite comfortable and happy. Although the disease might 
simulate intestinal obstruction, the bowels could always be 
made to act, even though with difficulty. The treatment 
consisted in laparotomy and excision of the portion of the 
bowel affected. Should this portion be not very extensive 
recovery will ensue. A disease identical with this condition 
had been described as occurring in the lower animals, and 
on bacteriological examination a bacillus resembling the 
tubercle bacillus, but shorter, had been discovered. Dr. 
Dalziel then discussed some of the conditions produced by 
acquired and congenital abdominal adhesions. His remarks 
were illustrated by the exhibition of very valuable specimens. 
—Mr. H. Lund proposed, and Mr. A. H. Burgess seconded, a 
vote of thanks to Dr. Dalziel for his interesting and valuable 
communication. 

, Harveian Society op London.— A clinical 

meeting of this society was held at the Hospital for Epilepsy 
and Paralysis, Maida Vale, W., on Oct. 17th. The following 
cases were shown Dr. Leonard G. Guthrie: (1) Primary 
Lateral Sclerosis ; (2) Residual Chorea.—Dr. Maurice F. 
Squire: (1) Carcinoma of Breast treated by X Rays; 

(2) Keratodermia Blennorrhagica.— Dr. S. L. Hay (for Dr. 
Wilfred Harris): (1) Notes on a case of Spinal Tumour; 
(2) A case of Glossal Tic.—Dr. G. de B. Turtle (for Dr. 
Graham Little): (1) Erythema Multiforme in a boy; 
(2) Framboesoid Syphilide in a man.—The President took 
the chair at 9 o’clock, and the cases were discussed by Dr. 
Guthrie, Dr. F. Langmead, Dr. Turtle, Dr. Squire, Mr. 
Bourne, Dr. Travers R. M. Smith, Dr. Hay, and the President. 


King’s College Hospital Medical School 
(University of London).— The following entrance scholar¬ 
ships have been awarded :—Anatomy and Physiology, value 
£50, H. Rivers Pollock, Trinity College, Cambridge ; General 
and Clinical Pathology and Pharmacology, value £50, 
E. Watsoii Williams, Cains College, Cambridge. Epsom 
Scholar at the Hospital: R. H. Leigh.—A course of four 
special lectures in physiology on the Mammalian Heart 
will be given by Dr. F. S. Locke in the Physiological 
Laboratory, King's College, London, on Monday after¬ 
noons, Nov. ‘ 11th, 18th, and 25th, and Dec. 2nd, at 
4.30 P.M. These lectures are free to all medical students 
in London medical schools, to all internal students of 
the Uhiversity of London j and to medical men on presentation 
of their cards* 
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Medioai Benefit in Germany and Denmark. By I. G. Gibbon, 
D.Sc. London: P. S. King and Son. 101 ?. Pp. 2%’ 
Price 6*. net. 

Dr. I. G. Gibbon’s study of the experiences of Germany 
and Denmark, two countries where organised administra¬ 
tion of medical benefit to the public under the insurance 
system has been in force for some years, will prove of 
great interest to the medical profession, and also to the 
public, at the present moment. The book throughout 
shows what we have striven to inculcate in article after 
article in The Lancet for many years—namely, that 
the problems which are clustering so densely round medical 
service are part of the general issues of modem civilisation ; 
they are, as Dr. Gibbon says, “ closely connected with the 
prevaUing tendency which runs in the direction of incor¬ 
porating individual action in that of the organised group ; ” 
while, to take a point of view more strikingly professional, 
they illustrate numerous modem relations in which the 
medical profession is placed in regard to the public. 
Therefore, their proper solution demands that there should 
be sympathetic comprehension both of general motives and 
specific conduct between the two parties. No such com¬ 
prehension prevails as yet, and the lack of it has been 
responsible, firstly, for the introduction of a national scheme 
of insurance against invalidity without consultation of those 
who have to take the risks of the scheme upon themselves, 
and, secondly, for a great deal of the bitter comment with 
which the firm attitude of the medical profession in this 
coun,try against unfair treatment has been received. 

^here has been in Germany a comprehensive scheme of 
compulsory insurance against sickness for a quarter of a 
century, and references have been made in our columns at 
times to the Aerztevereinsbund, and to the fighting associa¬ 
tion, the Leipziger Verband, which now for several years has 
joined hands with the former society. There has also been 
extant in Denmark for over 20 years a large scheme of 
voluntary insurance against sickness. In both countries 
there has been, probably, sufficient time to allow the details 
of organisation to settle down into a working plan, wherein 
definite proceedings should yield definite results, so that 
adequate material is supplied, by looking at the work 
done in Germany and Denmark, for drawing conclu¬ 
sions which may be used for the guidance of other 
countries. Dr. Gibbon has set out in his highly interesting 
book the principal facts respecting the admi»i^ t i o n G f 
medical benefits under the insurance law of the two 
countries with a view to extracting the common teaching 
to be derived. Curative treatment, that is the provision of 
medical service, medical and surgical requirements, and 
institutional treatment, is mainly considered; the hroader 
question of preventive treatment is left on one side, and 
the limitation of scope, thus indicated, is perfectly sensible. 
The grounds on which medical remuneration should be 
fixed make up quite a large enough subject for separate 
investigation. 

The lessons to be drawn from thi^ highly interesting book 
depend to a great extent upon whether the conclusions 
which are arrived at in the various chapters dealing with 
such subjects as “choice of the medical practitioner ” 
remuneration,” “control of medical service,” “medical 
and surgical requirements,” aqd “institutional benefit” are 
accepted either as proven in regard to Germany and 
Denmark, or as valuable in respect of this country. They 
sure exceedingly clear cut, and we cannot recommend a 
better procedure for members of the medical profession, 


who are unable to make up their minds what course 
they are to pursue in the present delicate position 
of professional relations towards the public, than the 
dose perusal of this volume. . The experience of the working 
of an insurance scheme for the provision of medical benefits, 
compulsory in one country and voluntary in the other, as 
recorded by Dr. Gibbon, bears out many of the essential 
demands that we, from time to time, have made in these 
columns when writing on the National Insurance Act. The 
gist of some of the conclusions follows directly upon the 
maintenance of views which we have always held towards 
contract service, and which we have regularly placed before 
our readers. One of the most interesting indications for a 
correct view of affairs may be set out in Dr. Gibbon’s own 
w'ords. The extract is from a summary, or survey, in the 
preface of all the conclusions, which are scattered about the 
book as a termination to the treatment of the different 
headings:— 

“ Agreements^ as regards medical service are best made 
between the societies, or a federation of societies, and the 
doctors as an organised corporate body. The doctors, in 
such a systerii, undertake medical service as a corporate body. 
More efficient service is likely thus to be obtained and the 
control of medical service is made easier.” 

The medical profession in this country will value the 
practical testimony herein contained to the justice of their 
stand for fair treatment, and on this basis they would not 
be prevented from negotiating as-to the future course to be 
pursued in the struggle that Seems to be impending. 

Among other conclusions, freedom of choice of doctor is 
shown to be a necessary accompaniment of national insur¬ 
ance, while it is also made clear that the details of medical 
service, and the control of the members of any local medical 
branch, should be left in the hands of an organisation of 
medical praotitioners, relinquishing to the various associa¬ 
tions or bodies of subscribers the questions of management 
and policy so long as the subscribers are associated 
otherwise with competent medical advisers. “Payment 
for medical service,” says the author in his prefatory 
summary, “should be made in the. form of capitation 
payments by the societies to the organised association 
of doctors, to be distributed by that association among 
the several doctors according to ’services rendered,” a 
simplicity of programme which is very striking at a time 
when the medical profession in this country has before it 
five different schemes of rem liberation fathered by the 
Government, two presented by the British Medical Associa¬ 
tion, two others published by the Association—and this list 
oould be extended. This is a book to be read at once, and 
critically. • • t 


Manual of Human 'Oiteology '. By A. FRANCIS Disoy, M B., 

. Sc. D., University Professor of Anatomy and* Chirargery, 
Trinity. College, Dublin.- » London : Henry Frowde and 
Hodder and StoughtQn. 1913* ,Pp. 316 ; illustrated with 
178 figures, many in colpurs. Price IQs. 6d. net. 

In this the latest work on human osteology Professor Dixon 
has given *n.adiqirablyj clear and accurate description of all 
the individual bones that compose the skeleton of man, and, 
moreover, he has provided excellent illustrations drawn 
especially for this • volume by Mr. J. T. Murray. There ia v 
therefore, every guarantee both for the accuracy of the text 
and the faithfulness of the illustrations. The nomenclature 
agreed to by the Basle Committee has been given first place 
throughout, and is uniformly*distinguished by a bolder type, 
but it has not been used to the -total exclusion of the older 
and more familiar terms. 

It is a tribute to Professor Dixon’s own excellent original 
work when we ask whether the treatise could not have been 
made in parts a little more interesting. Unfortunately for 
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the medical student, osteology is likely to be a dull subject 
of study, and the fault lies not wholly with the student, nor 
with the bones, but sometimes with the manner in which 
the subject is presented by the descriptive anatomist. That 
every student who reads this book attentively will obtain a 
most accurate knowledge of the individual bones is quite 
obvious, and yet it may be possible that, having closed it, 
and successfully passed his examination on its contents, his 
living knowledge of the human skeleton may not abide 
with him. It would almost seem that to ensure a student’s 
getting any lasting knowledge of the subject it is necessary 
to depart from the rigid description of bones as unliving 
objects, and to add some details more practical, more 
living, and far more interesting than an accurate account of 
surfaces and borders. 

Professor Dixon may reply that with deliberation he wrote 
on osteology, pure and simple. Well, we are making no 
plea for adding attractive but useless garnishings to useful 
yet dull facts in order to make them more readily 
palatable; for it is more nearly true to say of osteology 
that the interesting is the useful. Far more might 
be told, even in a manual of osteology intended for 
the use of students, of the sex and age changes 
of bones, of the modifications depending on functions, 
and of the anomalies and variations that are commonly 
met with. The closing and obliteration of the cranial 
sutures and their influence on head form, the wonderful 
bevelling of the skull bones, and the normal cranial 
asymmetry should all receive attention, for a knowledge of 
these things must be admitted to be quite as useful as the 
most profound familiarity with the surfaces and borders 
of a carpal bone. The moulding of bones by surrounding 
structures and the relation of their own structure to stress 
and strain are things fuller treatment of which would 
have been welcome, in view of the original work done by 
Professor Dixon on the subject. Many places where we 
should have welcomed further exposition from Professor 
Dixon occur during a perusal of this work, and a plea for 
the expansion of any future edition is made, not only in 
order that the lump of rigid descriptive osteology may be 
leavened, but because the knowledge of these things is real 
living knowledge. 


Anesthetics and their Administration : a Text-book for Medical 
and Dental Practitioners and Students. By Sir Frederic 
W. Hewitt, M.V.O., M.A., M.D. Cantab., Anaesthetist to 
His Majesty the King, Physician Anaesthetist to St. 
Georges Hospital. Fourth edition, prepared with the 
assistance of Henry Robinson, M.A., M.D., B.C. 
Cantab., Anaesthetist to the Samaritan Hospital and 
to the Cancer Hospital. London: Macmillan and Co. 
1912. # Pp. 676. Price 15*. net. 

A FEW years ago there were several British text-books in 
various specialties which by common consent stood head and 
shoulders above their competitors. Sir William Broadbent’s 
book on the heart and Sir Henry Morris’s on diseases of the 
kidney may serve as examples, though many others could be 
instanced. Of late, however, there are few monographs 
which enjoy such exceptional prestige : the general level of 
excellence is higher than it used to be, and it is more difficult 
for a special text-book to distance competition. In the 
literature of anesthesia Sir Frederic Hewitt’s well-known 
manual lias held a place quite indisputable. There are 
several really good British books on the subject ; but their 
scope is more limited and their authority less accepted. 
During the last five or six years research and progress in 
anaesthetics have been so rapid that textrbooks have quickly 
become obsolescent; and this one has been no - exception 
to the rule. It is therefore the more satisfactory to see 


a new edition, fully up-to-date, and entirely worthy of the 
high reputation of former editions. 

A comparison of the third with this fourth edition serves 
to show the extensive revision which has been necessary. 
Three absolutely new chapters are included, and several 
of the old ones are recast out of all recognition. One 
new chapter deals with the administration of morphine 
and other alkaloids in conjunction with anaesthetics—this 
subject was briefly dealt with in the former editions, but 
has now been expanded by the inclusion of much recent 
work. The other new chapters deal with local and regional 
anaesthesia, and with the medico-legal aspects of anaes¬ 
thesia. The last section is contributed by Mr. D. Cotes- 
Preedy, and is an excellent summary of its subject. The 
chapter on local and spinal anaesthesia is quite novel, and 
is of interest accordingly. Into the actual minutiae of 
technique it enters less deeply than do the chapters on ether, 
chloroform, nitrous oxide, and other general anaesthetics. 
But the broad principles are faithfully and correctly given ; 
and the care which has been expended on the sections 
dealing with the physical and physiological properties of the 
different drugs in use renders the whole account very 
valuable. The indications for and against spinal anaesthesia 
are judiciously stated, though they may not please the 
extremists of one type or the other. 

Another chapter which has been wholly remodelled is that 
on the administration of ether. This, as it now stands, 
is an excellent account of modern practice. For the 
“open ether” method, originated by Prince and Fergusson 
in America, the authors have invented the new word 
“ perhalation. ” While admitting that the pads used to 
surround and close in the mask entail a small amount 
of rebreathing, and that in strictness this renders the 
word “open” itself open to criticism, we still think that 
it would be better to keep to the phrase which has 
now passed into common usage instead of coining one 
which stands little chance of adoption. However, the 
manner of application of the open ether method and the 
description of it are alike sound, Intravenous ether 
administration, Crile’s nasal tubes for ether, and Elsberg’s 
intratracheal insufflation method are all sufficiently dealt 
with ; and the handling of the pros and cons of these recent 
introductions is discreet. The frequent succession of new 
anaesthetics and new methods of giving old ones complicates 
very greatly that most important of the anaesthetist’s 
duties, the selection of the proper anaesthetic for the 
individual case. In the chapters devoted to this branch of 
the subject we are glad to note that spinal and local as well 
as general anaesthesia are duly considered. In the present 
state of knowledge a certain amount of reserve as to the 
exact limitations of and indications for the new methods is 
prudent and desirable ; and the same is true of such 
unsolved problems as that of the status lymphaticus, and 
that of “delayed chloroform poisoning,” for which the 
authors adopt the preferable term of post-anaesthetic 
toxaemia. In dealing with the conflicting theories of shock 
the prudent attitude is again in evidence, but here a more 
decided line might with advantage have been taken. 

The references to literature have always been a strong 
point in this text-book, and they remain so. In every 
chapter the work of recent years has been incorporated 
with discrimination, and references have been profusely 
added; in particular, more American and continental 
authors are quoted than was the case in former editions^ 
The general index and the index of authors quoted have 
consequently greatly expanded, but notwithstanding the 
inclusion of so much new material the volume is only 
about 40 pages larger than before, a resu't attained by 
sacrificing sections which had become of minor importance 
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none at all. We congratulate Sir Frederic Hewitt and 
Ids collaborator, Dr. Henry Robinson, on their work ; the 
position of the previous editions will be maintained or 
enhanced and an international reputation established by the 
new Issue. 

Ttchnik der Tkoraxokirurgie. Von Dr. J. Sauerbruch, 
0.0. Professor, Direktor der Chirurg. Universitatsklinik, 
Zurich ; und Dr. E. D. Schumacher, Privat-dozent und 
Assistent an der Chirurg. Universitatsklinik, Zurich. 
Mit 55 Textfiguren und 18 mehrfarbigen Tafeln. Berlin : 
Julius Springer. Pp. 97. Price 24 marks. 

The surgery of the thorax has lagged far behind the 
surgery of the abdomen, and it is less advanced even than 
the surgery of the contents of the skull. One of the fore¬ 
most exponents of thoracic surgery is Dr. Sauerbruch, and 
that this book is by him is sufficient in itself to give it 
authority. The introduction of various methods of overcoming 
the difficulties of keeping up the expansion of the lungs 
while the thorax is opened has been the main factor in the 
progress of thoracic surgery. The chief forms of both the 
44 over-pressure ” and “under-pressure” methods are here 
described. Dr. Sauerbruch devised the under-pressure room, 
and he has invented a new form of it which is easily carried 
from one place to another and is readily put together, and it 
appears to be a decided improvement on the earlier pattern. 
A section is devoted to the general technique of making an 
•opening through the chest wall, and then the surgery of the 
lung and of the heart is described. For exposing the heart 
the authors prefer the intercostal route, the incision being 
made in the fourth intercostal space, and the ribs are held 
apart by a Mikulicz rib retractor. In this way sufficient 
room is obtained. The work is illustrated by some excellent 
coloured plates after originals prepared by Dr. Schumacher. 


Soziale Pathologie. • By Dr. Alfred Grotjahn. Berlin : 

August Hirschwald. 1912. Pp. 691. Price 18 marks. 

Under the term “ Social Pathologie ” Dr. Grotjahn con¬ 
siders the etiology, mode of spread, and certain charac¬ 
teristics of those diseases and morbid conditions which are 
dependent directly and indirectly on social influences. 
The information afforded here can, it is true, be found 
scattered through text-books and proceedings of medical 
societies, but it is convenient to have such material 
collected into one volume, so that those practitioners who 
are more particularly concerned with matters dealing with 
public health can have a source of ready reference to points 
that are constantly coming before them. 

The “ special part ” of the book deals with the various 
diseases which have a distinctly social bearing, owing 
cither to their infectious nature or to their dependence upon 
social conditions of the present time. Naturally the more 
common of the infectious fevers, both in men and in 
animals, receive a considerable amount of attention, and 
much useful information that is not found in ordinary 
medical textbooks is given. In the section on tuber¬ 
culosis stress is laid upon the importance of proper 
supervision of the homes of the working-classes and of the 
buildings in which the various manufactures are carried on. 
In the second part of the work various problems are dis¬ 
cussed, which illustrate the relationship that exists between 
the social life followed by the different classes of the com¬ 
munity and disease. Degeneracy and its effects are fully 
considered, and an interesting comparison is made between 
the physical and mental powers of those individuals dwelling 
respectively in large towns or cities and in the country. 

Dr. Grotjahn is of opinion that the methods hitherto 
employed for the study of degeneracy, which have been 
especially based on moral and historical grounds, have 
not been productive of sound knowledge. He believes 


that in the future more satisfactory results would accrue 
if more stress was laid on pathological findings, on closer 
investigation of family history, on anthropometrical inves¬ 
tigations, and on statistics in reference to population, and 
to congenital and other defects. The subject of degeneracy 
has certainly received more attention during recent years 
than formerly, and further investigations based on Dr. 
Grotjahn’s suggestions would probably yield information 
of considerable value. Especially would this be the case if 
the inquiry could be made an international one, so that 
racial peculiarities, the influence of climate, and the 
distinguishing social environment of various nationalities 
could be taken into account. 

The work as a whole will appeal chiefly to those members 
of the profession who are interested in social problems: it 
will hardly be of any great value to those exclusively engaged 
in the ordinary practice of their profession. 


Die Syphilis im Lichte der modernen Forsehnng , mit besonderer 
Beriioksichtigung ihres Einfiusses anf Geburtshiilfe und 
Gynakologie. Von Dr. Frank Weber, Assistent an der 
Kgl. Univ. Frauenklinik und Privat-dozent fur Geburts- 
hiilfe und Gyniikologie an der Universitat in Miinchen. 
Mit 8 Abbildungen im Text. Berlin : S. Karger. 1911. 
Pp. 128. Price 4 marks. 

This is a very readable account of the present state of our 
knowledge of syphilis, written with special reference to 
midwifery and gynaecology. It commences with a short 
sketch of the history of the subject, in which the earliest 
knowledge of the disease is described, and the author traces 
how it was gradually found that “the venereal disease,” 
which had been thought to be a single malady, was really 
two, or even more, diseases. The discovery of the spirochseta 
pallida is described, as well as the experiments on the 
transference of the disease to some of the lower animals, 
experiments which have been so fruitful of beneficial results 
in the advancement of our knowledge. A good account is 
given of the methods to be employed in the examination of 
the spirochseta, and the Wassermann reaction is described 
and its theory is explained. The most important part of the 
book, however, is that dealing with the relation of syphilis 
to midwifery and gynaecology. The question of congenital 
syphilis is discussed, and the forms of involvement of the 
various tissues of the foetus are described. The gynaeco¬ 
logical aspect of syphilis is more briefly treated. Lastly, a 
short account is given of the history of the treatment of the 
disease. 


The Home Nurse's Handbook of Practical Nursing. By 
Charlotte A. Aikens, Formerly Director of Sibley 
Memorial Hospital, Washington, and Superintendent of 
Columbia Hospital, Pittsburgh, and of the Iowa Methodist 
Hospital, Des Moines. Illustrated. London and Phil¬ 
adelphia: W. B. Saunders Company. 1912. Pp. 276. 
Price 6s. 6d. net. 

It is lamentable that in many ailments, apparently 
trifling in the early stages, a fatal result may ensue through 
ignorance and lack of proper home nursing. The most 
ardent love, the most untiring efforts, and the best 
of intentions in the unskilled will not undo the results 
of ignorance. The work under review has been compiled 
for use in home-nursing classes in Young Women’s Christian 
Associations, in schools for girls and young women, and as a 
working textbook for mothers, practical nurses, trained 
attendants, and for all who have the responsibility of the 
home care of the sick. It is the result of the writer’s long 
experience in hospital work, where she has seen the results 
of maternal ignorance of the laws of health and sanitary 
living, and of neglect of proper management whi n 
signs of illness manifest themselves in the home circle. 
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Special attention is paid to the care of babies and maternity 
nursing. It is now being recognised that an educational 
scheme in which infant and child hygiene is entirely left out, 
leaving the young mother to learn wholly by experiment and 
at the risk of the baby's life how to care for her infant, must 
fail to produce the best results to the child, the home, or 
the nation. The manual under review assumes some 
previous instruction in the elements of physiology and 
general hygiene, as well as that the theoretical instruction 
given will be accompanied with practical demonstrations. 
The studies have been so arranged as to be easily grasped 
by the average gill or woman who is able to master sixth or 
seventh grade school work. Suitable practical demonstra¬ 
tions are suggested at the beginning of each chapter. The 
instruction should be given preferably bv a physician or 
trained nurse, and the resourceful instructor will be able to 
make many additions to the list of methods which may 
profitably be demonstrated before a class. 

The book can be commended. The arrangement followed 
and the descriptions are concise and clear. The illustrations 
are good and carefully selected. 


Text-book of Ophthalmology in the Form of Clinical Lectures. 
By Dr. Paul Roemeh, Professor of Ophthalmology at 
Greifswald. Translated by Dr. Matthias Lanvkton 
Foster, Member of the American Ophthalmological 
Society. With 186 illustrations in the text and 13 
coloured plates. Volume I. London: liebman, Limited. 
1912. Pp. 275. Price 10*. 6d. net. 

We are glad to receive the first volume of a translation 
of Roemers Text-book of Ophthalmology. In reviewing the 
German edition we had occasion to point out some of the 
disadvantages of a text-book written in the form of clinical 
lectures, but this work contains such a wealth of excellent 
material that it was well worth translating. Dr. Foster has 
carried out his task thus far—about one-third of the original 
book—in an admirable manner. The translation is accurate 
and in good English, even distinctive Americanisms being 
few and far between. Moreover, the publishers have pre¬ 
sented the work in tirst-class style. 

Further perusal of Professor Roemers book increases our 
opinion of its value. In the portion now before us we find 
all the essentials of sound teaching on diseases of the con¬ 
junctiva, cornea, iris and lens, and many illuminating 
remarks and suggestions which are novel or original. As 
was to be expected, diagnosis and treatment on the lines of 
the theory of immunity receive special attention. Professor 
Roemer is a well-known pupil and disciple of Ehrlich, and 
his researches hive obtained the recognition that their 
originality and accuracy fully warrant. In such a case we 
are only too familiar with the enthusiasm which outruns 
discretion, and the most striking feature in the present 
instance is the thoroughly sane and sound judgment dis¬ 
played. We know of no better guide in these matters, 
which loom so large in the therapy of the day. The follow¬ 
ing opinion on tuberculin treatment may be aptly quoted in 
illustration : — 

“My own judgment concerning the therapeutic value of 
tuberculin in the treatment of ocular tuberculosis is that 
the employment of a specific remedy in these tuberculous 
diseases is a logical consequence of the study of immunity, 
and that the use of tuberculin in those diseases of the eye 
which wc have hitherto been obliged to leave to the doubtful 
efficiency of other remedies, or, more correctly, to spontane¬ 
ous recovery, is beyond doubt an advance.. I am convinced 
that this sort of active immunisation promotes recovery from 
ocular tuberculosis in many cases. But I am also convinced 
that the therapeutic capacity of tuberculin in the treatment 
of ocular tuberculosis has been, and still is, much over¬ 
estimated.” 

Ophthalmic surgeons have some difficulty is keeping 


abreast of those researches of bacteriologists wdiich have » 
bearing on their special study. To them Professor Roemer’s* 
explanation of Wassermann’s reaction, complicated though* 
it be, will prove very welcome, and his views of the 
importance of the reaction in ophthalmology will be read 
with confidence. 

The chapter on diseases of the iris is the least satisfactory, 
but it would be ungracious to cavil when so much is- 
admirable. We reiterate our opinion that the work is not 
well suited to the requirements of the ordinary medical 
student—at any rate, the English student—but we warmly 
recommend every ophthalmologist to read the book. 


Xouveau Traitc de Pathologie Generale. In four volumes. 
Publie par Ch. Bouchard, Professeur Honoraire de 
Pathologie Gen6rale a la Faculte de Medecine de Paris 
et G. II. Roger, Professeur de Pathologie Experimentale 
X la Faculte de Medecine de Paris. Paris : Masson 
et Cie. 1912. Tome I. Pp. 909. Price 88 francs the- 
four volumes. 

This new issue of a treatise on general pathology,, 
edited by the veteran Bouchard and the still active 
Roger, with over 40 collaborators, is an event of import¬ 
ance in the medical world. Pathology is one of the- 
most progressive of the medical sciences, and in some 
respects “general pathology” lias always had an attraction 
for French investigators. To us there does not seem a 
direct system of classification in the presentation of the 
subject matter of this volume on general pathology. 

We can best illustrate what we mean by citing the subjects- 
discussed, where “ anaphylaxie ”—one of the latest achieve¬ 
ments of science—jostles such threadbare subjects as the- 
pathological effects of physical and chemical agents. In. 
France there is an inveterate tendency to conserve— 
perhaps it is right, but it is sometimes inconvenient. 
H. Roger gives an Introduction to General Pathology, 
which extends to over 100 pages. Along with P. 
Cadiot, Roger also contributes a chapter on the Com¬ 
parative Pathology of Man and Animals, and later from, 
his own pen is a short article on Etiology and Pathology. 
P. Vuillemin deals with Vegetable Pathology (about 40 pages). 
Teratology and General Pathology of the Embryo are treated 
in nearly 100 pages by the late Mathias Duval and P. Malon, 
while P. Le Gendre discourses on Heredity, and does not 
seem to find more than 100 pages too much. Ch. Achard. 
devotes another 100 pages to Immunity. Paul Courmont- 
expounds Anaphylaxy in nearly another 100 pages. Without- 
mentioning the length of the succeeding articles it will be 
sufficient to state that F. Lejars deals with Mechanical 
Agents, and A. Joubert with the Influence of Professional 
Work—he really means industrial work—on the organism. 
Then suddenly wc come on Variations of External Pressure, 
by J. P. Langlois, followed by the Pathological Effects of 
Physical Agents, by J. BergoniS, and Light—in its patho¬ 
logical aspects—by Jh. Nogier. P. Le Noir deals with, 
Chemical Agents and Caustics, and*it would be hard to find, 
even amongst 14 caustics,” anything comparable to the dire 
results described as “Action Pathog&ne du Radium,” and 
set forth in the preceding article by J. Bergoni6. 

A review’ of such a w’ork, of which only the first volume is 
before us, is perhaps premature, but we must point out that 
enough evidence has already been furnished to show that 
there is too much of the general and discursive in the 
scheme to make the complete treatise as valuable as 
it might be. There are remarkably few illustrations in 
the volume. The actions of radium are very fully de¬ 
scribed, and illustrated by & few woodcuts. There ie 
a list of contents but no- index, a deficiency of great 
importance to the would-be reader. The treatment of each. 
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subject is extensive, but some of the chapters might with 
-advantage have been condensed. This, perhaps, is rather 
difficult with so many collaborators. 

In spite of its defects the work is one that should be 
in every reference medical library, for it represents the work 
of the best French writers and investigators in general 
pathological subjects. 


Zekrbuck der Hyperamiebehandlung akuter Chirurgiseher 
Infektionen. Tkeorieund 1 Praxiefiir Aerzteund Chirurgen. 
Aon Dr. Med. Ectgkn Josef*h, Privat-dozent der 
'Chirurgie an der Friedrich-Wilhelms-lTiiversitat, Berlin, 
Assistant der Kgl. Chirurgischen Universit&tsklinik. Mit 
•einem V or wort von Professor August Bier. 16 Tafeln 
•und 14 Abbildungen und Kurven im Text. Leipzig : 
Dr. \\ erner Klinkhardt. Pp. 283. Price, paper, 7 marks ; 
‘bound, 8 marks. 

The value of passive hypersemia in many acute local 
'infections is not yet fully appreciated in this country. 
Although Professor Bier’s work lias appeared in English, 
oiiany surgeons have little knowledge of the great efficacy of 
this method of treatment, and there is need for insisting on 
*the importance of this therapeutical weapon. The method 
must be correctly employed, and there was room for other 
works on the subject for the instruction of the practitioner. 
Dr. Joseph has published a useful book, giving full directions 
for the application of the method, both for the use of the 
rubber bandage and of the cups. The general indications 
•and contra-indications of the employment of hyperemia are 
described, and then is given its application to various condi¬ 
tions, such as boils and carbuncles, lymphangitis and 
■erysipelas, mastitis, suppurating joints, gonorrhoeal rheu¬ 
matism, osteomyelitis, and infected wounds. 

This work will prove of great value to those surgeons 
who have not employed the congestion method of treat¬ 
ment. It will point out the cases most suitable, and 
will indicate how the hyperemia should be used; but the 
surgeon will after a while formulate rules for his practice of 
the method founded on his own experience, and he will find 
its usefulness increase with his knowledge. A bibliography 
gives the titles of the chief papers on the subject. 


X# Maladie du Sommeil au Katanga. By F. O. Stohr, M. R, 
B.Ch. Oxon. With 15 illustrations and 9 maps and 
charts. London: Constable and Co., Limited. 1912. 
Pp. 83. Price, in paper covers, 4*. net. 

Dr. Stohr pnbHshed in 1910 a small brochure on sleeping 
sickness in the Katanga country, and on this we commented 
in The Lancet of July 2nd of that year. He has now pre¬ 
pared a larger work on the same subject, written this time in* 
French, setting out the results of his two years’ work in 
Southern Katanga, during which he endeavoured to ascertain 
the precise distribution of the disease in that region. 

The author first describes the geography of the Katanga, 
and gives particulars of the customs of the natives. He 
also describes the trades of the locality and the trade 
routes. He believes that trade has in a large measure aided 
the spread of sleeping sickness in the Katanga. Though 
official rules and regulations have been issued by the Belgian 
authorities for the guidance of prospectors and rubber 
-collectors, these are commonly ignored, and most of the 
traders pay little attention to them. The origin and progress 
of the disease in this part of Central Africa are set out by 
Dr. 8tohr, as also the various methods which have been used 
in diagnosing sleeping sickness ; he himself during his survey 
of the country employed exclusively the method of gland 
palpation as an aid to diagnosis. A considerable portion of 
the volume is devoted to a description cf the rivers and their 
tributaries flowing through the' Katanga; and in setting out ‘ 
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the results of his search for glossina palpalis and sleeping 
sickness ca«es along the banks of these streams. 

As regards treatment, it appears that the natives stand in 
great fear of detention in the hospitals or lazarets which 
have been provided for their accommodation at certain places. 
For this reason Dr. Stohr looks upon this hospital provision 
as of little use, though costing a good deal of money, and 
he is convinced that a sympathetic medical officer travelling 
through the affected districts would soon have many patients 
attending as often as might be required to receive injections 
of atoxyl or other treatment. At present, however, the 
natives flee from medical men for fear of being taken by 
their orders to the lazarets. It seems hopeless, in Dr. 
Stohr’s opinion, to expect that the spread of sleeping sick¬ 
ness in the Katanga will be stopped by preventing the 
people from moving about from place to place. When the 
whole region lias been properly mapped out and the local 
conditions fully ascertained, it will be possible then to decide 
in what cases it is desirable to move the inhabitants from 
fly-infested to fly-free areas. There are sometimes difficulties 
associated with removal of the population from old to new 
locations, as, for example, where the people depend upon 
fishing for their subsistence. Dr. Stohr’s work is supple¬ 
mented by a copy of the Ordonnance of 1910 issued by the 
Belgian authorities^ and its provisions are freely discussed 
and criticised. A number of excellent photographs assist 
the reader to a clearer understanding of the conditions 
which exist in the Katanga, and several useful maps and 
charts are also appended. 

This little book supplies some very interesting information 
on the subject of sleeping sickness generally, and on the 
circumstances which particularly attend its oecurrenoe in 
the Katanga. 


LIBRARY TABLE. 

Time and the Second Generation. By Robert J. Ewart, 
M.D., M.Sc. Viet., F.R.C.S. Eng , D.P.H. London: 36-38, 
Whitefriars-street, E.C. 1912. Price 1*.—In this pamphlet, 
which is a reprint of an article originally published in the 
Medical Officer, Dr. R. J. Ewart gives the results of a statistical 
inquiry carried out by him in Middlesbrough, and having for 
its object to discover the influence of parental age on certain 
characters in offspring. For convenience’ sake the age of 
the mother was taken throughout as representing parental 
age, and the assumption appears to be a reasonable one 
in view of the correlation between the mating ages 
of male and female. The first point examined with refer¬ 
ence to this factor was the age distribution of the school 
children in the community. The figures showed that of 
children living at various ages the highest proportion was 
found amongst those bom of mothers aged between 26 
and 30 years, and the next highest when the maternal 
age was between 21 and 25. The characters of 
eye-colour, stature, and mental capacity were then con¬ 
sidered, and it was found that children bom during 
the period of maturity of the mothers—that is to say, 
between the ages of 21 and 30—tend to be more 
blue-eyed, taller, and of better intelligence than children 
born at earlier or later stages of the reproductive career. 
Birth during this period of maternal maturity was also found 
to be related to a higher susceptibility to infectious diseases 
and to a higher mortality from such diseases, while on the 
other hand ordinary infantile mortality was found to be 
considerably higher amongst children born when the mothers 
were under 21 or over 30. Th^se* facts Dr. Ewart would 
explain by the hypothesis that death during the first year of 
life is ordinarily of the asthenic type, that it represents the 
natural elimination’ of a weakling, while death from the 
infectious diseases is more often of the sthenic type, and iB 
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due to an excessive reaction in a vigorous organism. 
This way of interpreting the facts may, perhaps, relieve the 
anxiety of the ultrarselectionists who indulge so freely 
in jeremiads over the decadence of a race in which 
the baneful activities of medical officers of health are 
checking the eliminating influence of disease. Dr. Ewart 
suggests that parental age is also a factor in the determina¬ 
tion of sex, the number of male and female children tending 
to balance while the mothers are in the period of maturity, 
whereas before that period there is an excess of females, and 
later in the reproductive life an excess of males. It is 
inevitable, from the very complex nature of the phenomena 
under discussion, that Dr. Ewart’s conclusions are largely 
tentative, and they will, of course, need confirmation drawn 
from a wider statistical area and analysed, perhaps, by more 
varied methods before they can be fully accepted. But he 
has certainly presented some novel and extremely suggestive 
views which, from their obvious bearing on many problems 
of urgent practical importance, merit serious and critical 
consideration. It is evident, for instance, that current 
opinions on such questions as the falling birth-rate, the 
relation of hygiene to eugenics, the numerical inequality of 
the sexes, and so forth, would have to be modified to some 
extent if Dr. Ewart’s views were proved on fuller investigation 
to be well founded. 

Public Health Law; an Epitome of Law Applicable to 
England , Wales, and Scotland. By William Robertson, 
M.D. Glasg., D.P.H., Medical Officer of Health, Leith; 
Lecturer on Public Health, School of Medicine, Royal 
College of Surgeons (Edin.), and Edinburgh School of 
Medicine for Women; Examiner in Public Health, Con¬ 
joint Board, Scotland, and University of Edinburgh, &c.; 
and Archibald McKendrick, F.R.C.S. Edin., D.P.H., 
Medical Officer jointly in charge of X Ray, Medical 
Electrical and Balneological Departments of the Royal 
Infirmary, Edinburgh. Edinburgh : E. and S. Livingstone. 
1912. Pp. 409. Price 5s. net.—The compilers of this 
volume have set themselves the task of boiling down 
the law relating to the public health for the benefit 
of students, making it their object to present it in a 
succinct form without sacrificing the full import of 
those sections that should be found of special interest. 
They have carried out their work with considerable 
industry and ingenuity, and it must have been no 
mean task that confronted them ; but it is open to question 
whether the result achieved in dealing with such a subject 
matter can justify the labour expended upon this particular 
form of treatment. Students desirous of obtaining some idea 
of the nature of the ground covered by the statutes and regula¬ 
tions analysed and epitomised should certainly be enabled to 
do so, and they will find the Acts of Parliament arranged in 
places relevant to their countries, the English and Scottish 
laws being kept apart, and the laws relating to the United 
Kingdom similarly treated. Sections of the Public Health 
Acts of London and Ireland will be found to be so arranged 
as to facilitate comparison, and brief footnotes have been 
added here and there in order to call attention to important 
points. All this is admirable if the necessary limitations 
of the work are remembered. The volume consists of an 
analysis of sections and rules which may be useful as 
such, but it is open to the observation that it deals with a 
subject too vast to be analysed so briefly. It must be 
recalled that the framers of an Act of Parliament usually 
endeavour to express their meaning as tersely as they 
can, consistently with clearness and with covering all 
the ground before them. That they do not always attain 
their object need hardly be said, but the result of any 
.failure on their part is usually to be found in a string 
of legal decisions explaining and interpreting their words* 


In this respect the Acts of Parliament relating to the public 
health have been no exception to the general rule. The cases 
under them in which there have been appeals combine with 
the Acts to make up the law relating to their subject matter, 
and by the accumulation of statutes, rules, and decisions a 
branch of the law has established itself which need not 
necessarily be studied in the ampler and more monumental 
text-books which might readily be named, but which at the 
same time cannot easily be compressed into a nutshell or 
assimilated in tabloid form. Even those working for examina¬ 
tions may find compression such as that before us to have 
been carried beyond the point at which it will be useful to 
them, and those not so situated, but desiring to solve a 
concrete legal difficulty, are likely to find it treated too 
briefly for their purpose. A great deal of well-directed work 
has gone to the making of this book, whose uses in some 
circumstances will be very great; but we doubt if lawyers 
would recognise it as a comprehensive epitome. 

Lie A nwendung des Salvarsan ( Dioxydiamidoarsenobenzol) 
in der JErztlichen Praxis ; Eine Studie aus der Praxis fur die 
Praxis. Yon Sanitatsrat Dr. Richard Lenzmakn, Prakt. 
Arzt und Oberarzt am Diakonenkrankenhause zu Duisburg. 
Mit 10 Abbildungen und 3 Kurven im Text. Jena : Gustav 
Fischer. Pp. 196. Price 4 marks.—The output of books 
and pamphlets on salvarsan may now be described as 
enormous, and this very immensity of literature is a sure 
indication of the great interest which the drug has evoked 
and the great extent to which it has been employed. The 
author of this work evidently writes from experience, but 
with his own experience he has combined that of others, and 
therefore his conclusions are the more trustworthy. Every¬ 
one who has employed salvarsan to a great extent must have 
recognised the power of the drug in removing most syphilitic 
manifestations, and yet the limitations of the treatment 
must also be recognised, and the risks, if small, must 
not be ignored. Here the question of the value of salvarsan 
is discussed with moderation. An interesting chapter is that 
in which is described the use of salvarsan in other spiro. 
chseta infections, and also in diseases due to other forms 
of organisms. 

Taschenbuch der Zahnheilkunde fur Prdktische Aerzte. Von 
Dr. Kurt Hoffendahl. With illustrations. Berlin : Urban 
and Schwarzenberg. 1912. Pp. 160. Price 4 marks.— 
This small book covers in a brief and concise way the dental 
conditions likely to be met with by the general practitioner 
of medicine. The opening pages contain a description of 
the teeth, followed by a well-written chapter on dentition. 
The operation of tooth extraction is fully dealt with, and 
there are several diagrammatic illustrations to assist the 
description of the technique of local anaesthesia. The 
instruments advocated for the removal of teeth would hardly 
find favour with practitioners in this country, more especially 
the curious-shaped elevators for the removal of mandibular 
third molars. We think that a little more space might with 
advantage have been devoted to the subjects of caries and 
periodontal disease. 


MISCELLANEOUS VOLUMES. 

A little book, entitled Surgical Tables , by M. C. A. 
(Edinburgh : William Bryce. Pp. 99. Price Is. 6 d. 
net), consists of notes on surgery, and it is intended 
to assist candidates in working for examinations. Only 
those parts of suigery of interest from an examina¬ 
tion point of view have been treated. The book has 
been carefully written, and if used rightly it may prove 
helpful to students when examinations are approaching, 
though it must be acknowledged that several subjects are 
omitted. There is always the danger, however, that such 
books may be used as ‘ * crams” instead of as true aids 
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to the correlation and classification of knowledge obtained 

elsewhere by more solid and rational studies.-The same 

remark applies to Dental State Board Question* and Answers , 
by Max R Goepp (London : W. B. Saunders Company. 
1912. Pp. 428. Price 12#. 6d. net), a collection of ques 
tions with typical answers on the various subjects in which 
a student may be examined by State board examiners in all 
the States of the American Union. We have repeatedly 
pointed out that books of this character, unless used with 
wery great judgment and for review purposes only, tend to 
make the student a “ parrot” rather than a thinker. For 
those, however, who are favourably inclined to this type 
of book we can say that the author has succeeded 
ia the task he has set himself. There is an excellent 

index, which adds to the value of the book.-It is 

often difficult for the young surgeon or others who have 
to take part in operations to remember all the instruments 
•likely to be needed. Under these circumstances, a little 
•work entitled A Short Guide to the Instruments and 
Appliances required for Operations and the Dressing of 
Cases, by R. H. Castor, Lieutenant-Colonel I.M.S. 
.(Calcutta: Thacker, Spink, and Co. 1912. Pp. 40. Price 

1 rupee), may prove very useful.-A handy little pocket- 

book, measuring 3 by 4£ inches and about 5/16ths of an inch 
thick, which is intended to supply the information the 
prescriber is likely to need at the time a prescription is 
written, is The Preservers 1 Formulary and Index of 
Pharmacy , by Thomas Pugh Beddoes, M.B., B.C. Cantab. 
F.R.C.S. Eng. (London: Bailli&re, Tindall, and Cox. 1912. 
Pp. 132. Price 2#. 6d. net). The book is divided into four 
sections : Internal Treatment, Regional Treatment (dental, 
nose, threat and ear, eye, genito-urinary, and rectal), 

External Treatment, and a list of synthetic remedies.- 

The spread of ambulance aid in the present day surely 
creates a considerable clientele to which Mr. Charles H. 
Miles’s Historical Outline of Ambulance from the Earliest 
Times (Bristol: John Wright and Sons, Limited. 1912. 
Pp. 24. Price 3d. net) should appeal. The writer sketchily 
'traces the development of first aid training and ambulance 
•oiganisations from the Homeric age, describes the rise of 
•the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, with its serventi d'armi 
(the forerunner of the St. John Ambulance Association), and 
refers to analogous efforts in the Graeco-Roman Empire and 
to the modern development of ambulance work since the 
Crimean war. 

The work of the American Pediatric Society during the year 
1911 is recorded in the pages of the twenty-third volume of 
the Transactions , edited by L. La Fetra, and much of it is 
of an extremely interesting character. Metabolism experi- 
•ments now occupy the attention of investigators of the 
nutritional problems of infancy, and two papers on this 
-subject will be read with interest. The first is by Dr. B. R. 
Hoobler on the Rfile of Mineral Salts in the Metabolism of 
Infants, and the second is by Dr. Herman Schwartz on 
Protein Metabolism in Infants and Children. The main 
conclusions arrived at by Dr. Hoobler are that salts are 
'best absorbed and utilised when in organic combination, 
and that certain pathological states are produced when 
an adequate supply of salts is not given; while the 
•most important conclusion resulting from Dr. Schwartz’s 
investigations is that in infants of varying ages the 
intake of nitrogen is practically the same, while the output 
us very different. The retention is proved to decrease 
.-and the output to increase as the child grows older. 
In this volume also appear some very interesting papers 
relating to the physiological and pathological activities of 
the pyloric sphincter. In a contribution entitled “Acid 
Control of the Pylorus ” Dr. D. M. Cowie and Dr. William 
Xjon arrive at the following conclusions, that in experiments 


both acid and alkaline stomach contents delay the evacuation 
of the stomach, and that free acid is not necessary for pyloric 
opening. In hyper-secretion in infants, protein-containing 
food appears to leave the stomach more readily than water 
because of its acid-fixing properties. In a paper on Muscular 
Hypertrophy of the Pylorus in Infancy Dr. Henry Shaw and 
Dr. Thomas Ordway produce evidence to prove that at any 
rate in certain cases the pylorus undergoes hypertrophy of its 
muscular elements as the result of post-natal over-activity. 
They throw considerable doubt on the congenital origin of 

so-called congenital hypertrophic pyloric stenosis.-We 

have also received Vol. XXX. of the Transactions of the 
Royal Academy of Medicine in Ireland , edited by J. Alfred 
Scott, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.S. Irel. (Dublin : John Falconer. 
London: Bailli&re, Tindall, and Cox. 1912. Pp. 521). 
The large majority of the papers contained therein 
have already received notice in our CQlumns, but we 

welcome their appearance in book ' form.-Finally, 

come two booklets on subjects embraced in domestic 
economy. The housewife, who must needs look to the 
pursestrings while providing good and toothsome, yet not 
too costly, food for those under her care, will find an 
exceedingly practical exposition of all forms of cake 
and bread baking, which will meet the needs of both the 
everyday and the holiday moods, in The Complete Cake Book , 
by May Little (London : T. Werner Laurie. Pp. 161. 
Price 2#. 6d .). This book contains, besides general instruc¬ 
tions as to bread and cake baking, 220 recipes covering 
almost every style of plain cake, rich and fancy cake, 
icing, buns and biscuits, and breads and scones. To those 

who need such a book it can be highly commended.- 

In the Harvest of the Hives (London : Unwin Brothers. 
Second edition. Pp. 18. Price 6 d.) the Rev. Gerard W. 
Bancks, M.A., pleads for a revival of bee-keeping. He 
states that if there were a sufficient number of skilled 
bee-keepers something like 20,000 tons of honey, valued at 
£1,000,000 sterling, which now go annually to waste, might 
be gathered in the British Isles, thus adding to the store of 
food-products and at the same time augmenting the harvest 
of seed and fruit crops by aiding fertilisation. He tells how 
to begin bee-keeping, discusses honey as a food and as a 
remedial agent, gives directions for the making of a pure 
wholesome mead, urges the manufacture of honey-vinegar 
for table use as possessing marked delicacy and flavour, 
and offers a series of simple and unobjectionable household 
recipes, culinary and medicinal, in which honey can be used 
to advantage. 


JOURNALS AND MAGAZINES. 

Parasitology. Edited by G. H. F. Nutt all, F.R.S., and 
A. E. Shipley, F.R.S.; assisted by Edward Hindle, Ph.D. 
Vol. V., No. 3, Sept. 28th, 1912. London: C. F. Clay, 
Cambridge University Press. Price 10#. Yearly subscription 
£1 10#.—The opening paper, by 0. Gordon Hewitt, 
D.Sc., on Fannia (Homalomyia) canicularis Linn, and 
F. scalaris Linn., contains an account of the bionomics 
and the larvae of these flies, together with their rela¬ 
tion to myiasis of the intestinal-and urinary tracts. F. 
canicularis, or the “ lesser house fly,” is the less 
common of the two species of flies found in houses, 
and is therefore of some importance in the trans¬ 
mission of infectious diseases. In addition to a descrip¬ 
tion of the adults of both species the author describes and 
figures their larvae, both of which have been recorded 
as occurring in the intestinal and urinary tracts of man. 
F. scalaris, the latrine fly, is more commonly found 
in these situations on account of its habit of frequent¬ 
ing latrines and privies. As this species often breeds in 
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human excrement its economic relation to man is of con¬ 
siderable importance.—Doris L. Mackinnon, B.Sc., contri¬ 
butes a preliminary note on Protista Parasitic in the Larva 
of the Crane-fly, Tipula sp., which contains descriptions 
and figures of various flagellates and rhizopods occurring in 
the intestinal tract of the larva of this insect. The Rhizopoda 
are represented by two species of Entamoeba, one of which 
resembles in some respects A. Umax, and the other is very 
like those occurring in vertebrates—e.g., E. tetragena, 
from the human intestine. The flagellata are represented 
by no less than six different species—viz., Trichomastix, 
Monocercomonas, Polymastix, Hexamitus, and two ( species 
of Embadomonas. One of the latter, E. alexeieffi, is 
described as a new species, and various stages in 
its life-history have been observed. — Hubert Henry, 
M.D., describes a new species of blood parasite, Haemo- 
gregarina anarrhichgdis from Anarrhichas lupus, the 
Catfish. Three types of the parasite were found occurring 
in the blood, each presenting differences in structure and 
staining reactions. The author discusses the possible sig¬ 
nificance of these forms, but in the absence of any know¬ 
ledge of the stages in the intermediate host it is impossible 
to decide this question.—William Nicoll, M.A., D.Sc., 
M.D., in a paper on Two New Trematode Parasites from 
British Food-fishes, describes two new species, for each of 
which a new genus is created. Ancylocoelium typicum, 
n.g., n.sp., was found occurring in the alimentary canal 
of the horse-mackerel. Zoogonemus vividus, n.g., n.sp., 
occurs in the sea-bream, and is invariably found only 
in the rectum. —The Sensory Perceptions of Argas persicus 
(Oken), by Edward Hindle, B.A., Ph.D., Beit Memorial 
Research Fellow, and Gordon Merriman, F.Z.S., F.E.S., 
contains a most interesting account of the sensory reactions 
of A. persicus, the fowl tick. In addition some notes on the 
habits of the closely allied Ornithodorus moubata are also 
included. All stages of the tick are found to be repelled by 
light and attracted by heat and to some extent by gravity. 
The most important part of the paper is that devoted to a con¬ 
sideration of Haller’s organs. These are proved to be olfactory 
jn function, and a tick in which they have been removed is 
unable to discriminate its vertebrate host. Such a tick 
may be fed on normal saline or even gelatine (1) if 
these substances be heated to about 37° C., and the 
authors believe that they have discovered a method 
by which other blood-sucking arthropods may be made to 
feed on any desired medium. Experiments with Ornithodorus 
moubata, the human tick, and Hyalomma jegyptium gave 
similar results, and thus it is evident that the presence of 
Haller’s organs is necessary to a tick in order for it to dis¬ 
cover its vertebrate host.—Gastrothylax bubalis, n.sp., with 
a few Notes on the genus Gastrothylax (Poirier),, by J. 
Alexander Innes, contains the description of a new species 
of trematode occurring parasitic in the stomach of a 
Rhodesian hartebeest. The author shows that the atrium of 
this species is very variable in shape, but the physiology of 
the organ is not understood. The paper concludes with a 
brief but useful summary of all the known species of the 
genus Gastrothylax. 

Klinih fur Psychisoke und Nervose Krankheiten. Heraus. 
gegeben von Robert Sommer, O, Professor an der Uni- 
versitat Giessen. Halle: Carl Marhold.—To Band VI., 
Heft 3,. Professor Sommer contributes an article in 
which he describes the advances made in the methods of 
experimental psychology during the last decennium, and 
indicates the lines along which further improvement in 
technique is desirable.—There is a communication by Dr. 
Mikulski, of Lemberg, on an intelligence test which he has 
employed with advantage in the examination of mental 
patients. He has a series of 20 cards, 20 by 16 cm. in size, 
eaoh of which is divided horizontally across its middle. On 


these cards are drawings of animals, such as the camel, frog r 
cat, dog* ape, swan, pelican, lion, deer, and so on. 
The patient is given the 20 lower halves laid out before* 
him, and he is asked to fit the appropriate upper 
halves to each. Record is kept of the time taken and of' 
the number of mistakes,, and these can be tabulated.—There 
is also a more elaborate paper by Dr. Rossolimo, of Moscow, 
on other methods of experimental psychology, concerned} 
with the testing of attention, will-power, capacity for re¬ 
taining impressions, memory, association, faculty of com¬ 
bination, the mechanical sense, power of observation, and so¬ 
on. It may be recommended to the attention of psycho¬ 
logists and of psychiatrists generally.——In Band VI., Heft 4 V 
Dr. Rossolimo continues his elaborate paper on the technique 
of experimental psychological methods, and shows how his 
data can be reduced to graphs or “ profiles,” so that one can 
see at a glance the results of any particular test in a par¬ 
ticular individual's case. Further, these graphs can be so- 
combined by the method of average percentages that a 
curve can be worked out as characteristic of the power 
of attention, observation, memory, and so on, in any par¬ 
ticular mental disease, such as dementia paralytica, 
dementia’ precox, ’ manic-depressive insanity, and other 
mental diseases. The paper is well worth reading in 
the original.—Dr. Major, of Niirnberg, writes an article- 
on Psvchasthenia in Childhood.— There is a paper by 
Dr. Todt, of Giessen, on a case of transient aphasia from* 
cerebral concussion, in which the aphasic defect’ took 
the following curious form. The patient was unable to- 
find the right word to name or describe a familiar object 
shown her : the correct word often came a little later, 
in its wrong place ; instead of the proper word came either 
the wrong word or a word with one or more syllables wrong,, 
sometimes only with a letter wrong. There was a marked’ 
tendency to perseveration, and while the patient often knew 
that the words she employed were incorrect, she could 
not alter them.—Professor Sommer has a note on a 
tale of polydactyly occurring in families in a village- 
in the Rhone valley, a tale which has found its’ way 
into certain text-books, but which now appears to have 

been a myth.-In Band VII., Heft 1, I>r. Rossolimo- 

has an article on a series of graphs obtained by his 
methods from mentally defective children.—The chief article 
of interest is a long and valuable paper by Dr. Dannenberger 
on the well-known Becker family of microcephalies in the 
town of Biirgel. The case of Margarete Becker is classical; 
there is a bust of her in the anatomical institute in Munich. 
This patient is still living at the age of 42, and Dr. Dannen¬ 
berger contributes the results of a recent elaborate examina¬ 
tion of her physical and mental condition. He also supplies 
recent information on her brother Karl and her sister 
Mathilde, both of whom are living, and are not micro- 
caphalic. The latter has Graves’s disease. There is also a 
full account, with illustrations, of the pathological findings 
in the cases of the other children of the family, Hel&ne,. 
Franz, Katharine, and Marie, all of whom were micro¬ 
cephalies. Some of the material has been previously 
published by other authors. The paper is a noteworthy 
contribution to the subject of microcephaly, if mainly 

from the documentary point of view.-In Band VII., 

Heft 2, Dr. Berliner, of Giessen, describes the results of his 
investigations into the reflex-time of the knee-yerk as 
measured by the “ Re flex-mult iplikator ” of Sommer,, 
modified by the author. A series of cases of both organic 
and of functional disease of the nervous system were 
examined, more especially to determine whether variations 
in the reflex-time might be of diagnostic value. *Thc main.. 
conclusion is that in organic disease .of pyramidal origin the 
reflex-time is notably shortened, at the same time as tha* 
excursion is diminished. 
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HYDROQUININE. 

fWlDKNMANN, BROICHRR AND Co., 1, FeNCHURCH-AVKNUE, 
London, E.C.) 

The preparation of hydroquinine from quinine by a 
•synthetic method claims attention since its administration 
•seems to be followed with more satisfactory results than when 
•ordinary quinine salts are employed. Hydroquinine itself 
occurs in small quantities in cinchona barks, but its 
^separation is difficult and the yield is very small. Now 
that a definite salt hydroquinine hydrochlorate is obtained 
by a special synthetic method from quinine it is available 
for extended therapeutic trial. The salt occurs in white 
-crystals easily soluble in water and alcohol. The taste is 
intensely bitter. A solution of the salt does not reduce 
permanganate solution, as is the case with quinine salts. 
TThe salt is very much more soluble in water than the 
•ordinary quinine salts. A, most important advantage 
claimed for hydroquinine is that its destructive effect 
upon trypanosomes is distinctly greater than when a 
corresponding amount of ordinary quinine is administered. 
An instance is quoted in which when eleven animals were 
treated with quinine nine succumbed to the infection, 
^whilst there was only one death amongst the same number 
of animals treated with hydroquinine. The hydrogenation 
of quinine would therefore appear to increase its prophy¬ 
lactic powers. Similarly it is stated that in malaria there is 
promise of hydroquinine giving better results than are given 
by ordinary quinine salts. Its extreme solubility in water 
forming a neutral solution renders it convenient for injec¬ 
tion. We find that the salt answers the usual reactions 
of qinnipe, its action in not reducing permanganate being 
.an exception. 

COGNAC BRANDY SANS SUCRE. 

(Gkorge Back and Co., 13, Devonshire-square, London, E.C.) 

The results of analysis in regard to the secondary 
rproducts of fermentation and distillation of this brandy 
are consistent with the statement that it is a product of 
the Charente district. For example, the ethers amounted 
to 150 parts per 100,000 parts of alcohol present, the 
aldehydes to 10 parts, the furfural to 1*6 parts, and the 
.Higher alcohols to 393 parts. These figures approximate to 
those obtained when genuine old Cognac brandies are under 
-observation. But the chief claim in regard of this brandy 
is that it* is sans snore,, and our analysis shows that it is 
practically sans everything in the way of fixed products. 
Thus on evaporation the spirit yielded only 0-Ob per cent, 
-of extractives, so that it is safe to say that it is sans svcre. 
The mineral matter amounted to nothing and the quantity 
of free volatile acid was too small for estimation. The fixed 
-acid calculated as tartaric acid amounted tb 0 015 per cent. 
The amount of alcohol found by volume was 47-13 per cent. 
-We are of opinion that the brandy is genuinely described, 
tit is very pale in colour, while it has the peculiar and 
. unmistakable taste of genuine Cognac brandv 

■4U'TABLOID EPININE COMPOUND; and (2) TETANUS ANTOXIC 
SERUM. 

(Burroughs, Wellcome, and Co., Snow Hill Buildings, 

. - . - . * London, E.C.) 

1. Tb$ tabloid cpinine compound ia an interesting formula 
.•designed to secure the vaso-constrictor and astringent action 
of epiniue on the mucous membranes of the throat, each 
tabloid containing l/1000th grain of epinine, the synthetic 
‘•fiubktancte which acts in the same way as the active consti¬ 
tuent of the supr ar enal ghmd. • The tabloid is made also 
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sedative, expectorant, and antiseptic by the presence in it of 
suitably small doses of heroin hydrochloride and ipecacuanha, 
benzoic acid, and oil of gaultheria. The combination, 
therefore, appeals as a useful one for congested and 
irritated conditions of the pharynx and larynx, and 
the suggestion is made that the application of this 
tabloid as a lozenge should prove valuable to singers 
and public speakers. 2. We have received two preparations 
of tetanus antitoxin, one for use in veterinary practice and 
the other for human administration. The prophylactic use 
of antitoxin is well known, and the results of the treatment 
of the so-called 41 Fourth of July” wounds in America show- 
that tetanus will not develop from an infected wound in a 
patient w-ho receives shortly after infection an adequate dose 
of antitoxin. A notable instance of its application occurred 
last week when Mr. Roosevelt was injected with a medium 
dose of tetanus antitoxin as a precautionary measure after 
he had received a bullet wound in a madman’s attempt to 
assassinate him. Antitetanus serum has also been found useful 
in the treatment of tetanus. The antitoxic serum is con¬ 
tained in hermetically sealed phials of 10 cubic centimetres 
representing 1500 antitoxin units, w T hilethe veterinary serum 
contains 1000 units. Both products arc obtained by im¬ 
munising horses with tetanus toxin and the unit adopted is 
that fixed by the hygienic department in Washington. 

CODEONAL. 

(Knoi.l and Co.. 8, Harp-lane, London, E.C.) 

Codeonal is described as a mixture of two parts of di-ethyl- 
barbitumte of codeine and 15 parts of di-ethyl-barbiturate of 
sodium. It may be regarded, therefore, as a combination of 
sodium veronal with the di-ethyl-barbiturate of codeine. It 
appears that codeine is the only alkaloid of opium which 
can form such a combination with di-ethyl-barbituric acid. 
The alkaloidal salt occurs in definite crystals soluble in 
alcohol, ether, and chloroform, and in about 30 parts off 
water. The presence of codeine in the compound as 
easily recognised by well-knowrn chemical tests. It is 
claimed that the action of the codeine is rendered 
more potent by addition of the lipoid soluble hypnotic, 
whereas the action of various narcotics of the same 
chemical group only amounts to the sum of the 
separate components. It appeals to follow that it is 
possible to obtain a powerful effect with comparatively 
small doses and thus to avoid the unpleasant secondary 
effects of large doses* Clinical results have been brought 
before us which point out the advantages of this hypnotic, 
the most important of wHich appears to be the smallness of 
dose necessary for narcotic effect, while the by-effects of 
di-ethyl-barbituric acid are avoided. It has been employed 
in the diseases of the nervous system and in pulmonary 
disorders. It is farther stated that the reduction of 
temperature following the use of codeonal is only one-third 
of that which follows the administration of di-ethyl 
barbituric acid in similar doses. 

SOLUBLE SALTS OF EMETINE. 

(Whiffen and Sons, Limited, Lombard-road, Battersea, 

London, s.W.) 

We have received excellent specimens of the hydro¬ 
chloride and hydrobromide of emetine respectively from the 
above firm. As is well known, this alkaloid of ipecacuanha 
is being administered with success by hypodermic injection 
in amoebic dysentery and hepatitis in India. The injection 
of the hydrochloride or hydrobromide has the advantage 
that it does not produce nausea or vomiting while affording 
relief in the direction indicated, removing the latent or 
active dysentery which has caused the suppurative hepatitis 
and preventing further breaking down of the liver substance. 
The advantages of emetine salts in treatment were well 
brought out in a paper on Amoebic Colitis in India by Major 
Leonard 4 Rogers; IiM.S., published In our issue last week. 
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The Standpoint of Modern 
Pathology. 

The Harveian Oration of Sir James Goodhart directs 
attention, with the eloquence and raciness that are always 
expected of him, not only to the fact that in science, as, 
indeed, in everything, motion, not stasis, is the essential 
and permanent feature, but also to the fact that owing to 
cooperation between different branches of science progress 
is by a vast advancing front, and not along separate 
lines. Perhaps it would be more correct to say that 
science now pursues its studies, as it were, by cinemato¬ 
graphic views, not by isolated photographs taken at a specific 
moment of time. Sir James Goodhart refers to the 
succession of triumphs of pathology that have taken 
place in the past 40 years, and shows that as a necessary 
sequence we must have a modified valuation, or even the 
disappearance, in one decade of things that in a previous 
decade appeared to be of the utmost importance, as the 
striking features of one picture in a cinematograph film 
are modified or altogether absent in a succeeding one. 
If, for example, we take the case of lardaceous disease, 
referred to by the Harveian Orator, and consider how largely 
its phenomena bulked in the early “eighties,’* and how the 
medical student of those days was called on to study them 
in detail with his microscope and reagents, we are struck 
by the fact that this subject receives comparatively scanty 
notice in the text-books of to-day. The condition itself is 
now rarely seen. Its causes are more early discovered 
and dealt with, and results have become modified 
accordingly. Syphilis, for example, is adequately treated 
before it has time to elaborate its foul stews in the alembic 
of the body. The carious bone is now removed before its 
exhausting suppuration can degrade the life processes of 
the organism. 

What practitioner of advanced middle-age does not 
remember the anxious surgeon watching eagerly for 
the advent of “ healthy pus ” in certain post-operative 
conditions ? To-day, on the rare occasions on which he 
finds pus after operation, the surgeon racks his brain to 
discover what fault of technique is responsible for its 
appearance. And in like manner the disappearance might 
be mentioned of many other morbid conditions which 
were predominant in the age of pathological anatomy—the 
study of the end-phenomena of disease processes as seen 
after death ; the conditions have disappeared, or are dis¬ 
appearing, before the advance of pathological phy¬ 
siology—the study of these processes themselves in the 
working. Undoubtedly much of this change must be 
attributed to the widened sphere of surgery, for the 


audacity of the modern surgeon now opens up to view 
those processes in course of operation whose nature we- 
were formerly compelled to infer from the study of their 
results as seen in the deadhouse. But even so, the 
opportunities afforded by surgery for the study of morbid 
anatomy in the making are largely in turn dependent for 
their existence on preliminary study of that same morbid 
anatomy. But for the past dominance of morbid anatomy 
attention would not so surely have been turned in the direc¬ 
tion that led to the great discovery whereby alone the* 
surgeon’s enterprise, so pregnant of results in the study of 
the pathology of the living, is rendered practicable or justifi¬ 
able. Pathology, therefore, as Sir James Goodhart so 
forcibly points out, has not so much changed in detail as 
shifted its ground. And the same is true of other sciences 
fundamental to medicine. Anatomy, for instance, was once 
regarded as the fixed and permanent basis upon which alone- 
function could find the necessary standing place to operate.. 
But a broader view now prevails, and it is understood* 
that if in structure alone can function find a xoi? <jt&> 
whence to operate, structure itself is modified, and in 
some sense created, by the operation of function. So we may 
safely infer that, whether we are yet able to recognise it or 
not, disordered function induces change of structure, which? 
may tend to return to the original state or to become per¬ 
manent, in proportion as the disturbance of function is more 
or less intense and lasting. We are here reminded, 
too, of the rapid advances of pharmacology during the last, 
decade. The output of synthetic drugs has enabled usta> 
correlate physiological action with structure, and in many 
instances undesirable groups have been replaced in the* 
molecule by groups which prove to be beneficial and non¬ 
toxic, while the medicinal effect of the nucleus is retained. 
The reactions thus taking place between the drug and the- 
organism in the case of a substance whose constitution i» 
understood form a new field in therapeutics of the utmost 
importance, though still largely, as Sir James Goodhart 
points out, in the stage of experimentation. 

The great change of ground thus effected is due almost 
entirely to the fact that the biological sciences, of which, 
medicine is a part, have now begun to follow the mode of 
inquiry long since adopted with prolific results by the- 
physical sciences—viz., the direct questioning of nature by- 
experiment. Instead of merely observing results and trying 
as in past times to excogitate a theory of the mechanism, 
that produced them, we now watch the process itself in its* 
working, and see for ourselves bow the end is brought about. 
Of course, in many places we still see darkly, but light 
increases daily. In the human being the opportunities for* 
studying pathological changes in action afforded by opera¬ 
tions undertaken for the relief of individual suffering have- 
increased greatly ; while the methods of research, in using 
the lower animals to study the pathological processes, as 
well as the variations and perversions of physiological pro¬ 
cesses, which take place under certain exact conditions 
that we ourselves formulate, have been greatly improved ~ 
To this mode of inquiry more, perhaps, than to all other 
methods of questioning Nature is due the wider vision that 
sees in principles, not in details, in processes, not in* 
results, the firm foundation of modern, medicine.. 
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The International Standardisation 
of Disinfectants. 

At the recent International Congress of Hygiene and 
Demography held in Washington, as was reported in our 
columns last week, it was resolved “that the disinfectants 
used in different countries should be controlled by a simple 
bacteria test, capable of being easily effected, and that a com¬ 
mittee from this Congress confer with the Committee of the 
International Congress on Applied Chemistry to define such 
tests.” It was further resolved “ that the Permanent Inter¬ 
national Commission of the Congress on Hygiene and 
Demography be requested to appoint a committee of not 
less than five members to represent this Congress for that 
purpose.” We welcome both these resolutions, and it is to 
be hoped that international scientific inquiry, with the view 
of placing the question of the standardisation of disinfectants 
upon a uniform and satisfactory basis, will result from the 
action of the Congress. 

It is well known that, in spite of all the experimental work 
that has been done upon the subject, at present there is a 
divergence of opinion amongst bacteriologists, chemists, and 
others as to what procedure in laboratory testing may be 
definitely accepted as a fair means of fixing the germicidal 
value of the various disinfectant preparations offered to the 
public for public health purposes. As readers of The Lancet 
will recall, we have given much attention to this matter. 
The report of The Lancet Commission upon the 
Standardisation of Disinfectants, which appeared in our 
columns 1 some three years ago, represented a very large 
amount of experimental work, and the conclusions ■were 
based upon a considerable number of bacteriological and 
chemical investigations concentrated upon the disinfectant 
preparations commonly sold to the public. The results 
did not go unchallenged, the chief complaint of 
manufacturers interested in the sale of disinfectants 
being that the figures showed a general depreciation 
on those obtained by previous observers. The Lancet 
Commission, in fact, never found the high carbolic 
coefficients reported by others, and the conclusion was that 
hitherto the figures given had been exaggerated. It was 
quite evident that different lines of experimentation gave 
different results, and the question left to decide was which 
method could be accepted as fairly representing the 
germicidal value, and which could best be relied upon to guide 
public authorities and others in regard to this important 
matter. Broadly, it was claimed fQr the method which we 
employed, on what we considered to be good grounds, that 
the margin of error was reduced and that the results 
put forward afforded an accurate indication of the 
germicidal power of the disinfectants tested. The results 
were obtained by perfectly independent observers working 
in separate laboratories. We welcomed the numerous 
criticisms which followed the publication of this report, 
and many suggestions reached us which we admitted to be 
improvements on the original methods, making, as they 
did, for greater accuracy, consistency, and simplicity. One 
of the most exhaustive criticisms appeared in the Journal 

» The Lakcet, Nov. 13th (p. 1454), 20th (p. 1516), and 27th (p. 1612), 
1909. 


of Infectious Disease* in January, 1911, in which the authors, 
Dr. John F. Anderson and Dr. Thomas B. McClintie, two 
members of the United States Public Health and Marine 
Hospital Service, described “a method for the bacterio¬ 
logical standardisation of disinfectants.” Agreeing with 
our conclusions as to the defects of previous methods, 
they found the technique set up by our report a distinct 
improvement over any other that has been proposed up to 
this time, adding “that with it constant results can be 
obtained by different workers,” and that it is, “with certain 
modifications, the best one for determining the coefficient— 
i.e., the mean between the strength and time coefficients.” 
Another independent observer may also be quoted. Mr. 
William Martindale, in his reference to the subject 
in the last edition of the Extra Pharmacopoeia, says that 
he is strongly in favour of The Lancet method. The 
method is now also favourably referred to in detail in 
well-known standard works on public health questions, 
and has been carried into practice in certain leading 
bacteriological laboratories. We adduce these testimonials 
to the value of the work of our Commission because at 
the time at which the report appeared the authors were 
subjected to a great deal of mistaken comment, and as 
their names have been made public it is fair that the wide 
recognition of their labours, which is now taking place, 
should be set on record. 

To return to the interesting resolutions of the International 
Congress of Hygiene and Demography, their meaning is 
that such work as we have attempted should now be made 
a part of the public policy of nations. We welcome the 
possibility of an international standard being set up. 
Something should be done to place the sale of dis¬ 
infectant preparations in a position consistent with public 
health considerations, and calculated to relieve the pur¬ 
chaser of any question of prejudice. The work we have 
recorded is obviously at the disposal of any tribunal, 
and if it should prove of assistance to the proposed 
international committee we shall be glad to have been 
associated with other helpers in the field who have in 
view the same projects of reform. Above all things 
we are desirous that the movement suggested by the 
resolutions of the Washington Congress should take place— 
and the sooner the better. An international consensus of 
opinion upon some of the elementary points at issue would 
be of the greatest value, and the opinions expressed by it 
would be removed from all suspicion of being the result of 
interested motives. 

-♦ — 

The National Insurance Act. 

In the House of Commons on Wednesday afternoon the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer made his expected statement in 
regard to the additional money which would be found to 
meet the expenses for the provision of medical benefits 
under the National Insurance Act. He also made two 
very significant statements, which were considerably ex« 
panded in his remarks to the Advisory Committee, whiclt 
met also on Wednesday, and the minutes of whose meeting 
we pu blis h to-day. He admitted, firstly, that the scheme? 
for supplying medical benefits was only a provisional 
one, and that if at the end of three years due causes* 
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-for modification could be shown it would be amended. 
He promised, secondly, that a Central Fund, indepen¬ 
dently provided, would meet the extra expenses caused 
in a district by epidemic' visitations, under which all 
the ordinary funds might be required for material 
treatment. Under the first method Of remuneration men¬ 
tioned in Part II. ’ of ^the First Schedule * of the Pro¬ 
visional Regulations, the method of a simple flat-rate, the 
sum of 8*. 6 d. is proposed. This figure is, of course, subject 
to the great primary deduction of the cost of drugs and 
appliances, as set out in the Second Schedule, to say nothing 
of complications produced by allowances for extra mileage and 
temporary attendance on patients. The sum is allocated in 
three directions. The medical man receives 6#. 6 d. as an 
inclusive capitation fee for all ordinary medical service. 
The pharmaceutical chemist receives 1*. 6 d. capitation fee. 
The remaining 6 d. also goes to the pharmaceutical chemist, 
but if it is not needed in this direction it accrues to the 
medical man, an arrangement which is devised either 
to remunerate the chemist when many drugs are ordered 
or to reward the doctor for economy in the same direc¬ 
tion. In addition a capitation fee of 6rf. on the 
insured will be paid out of the Sanatorium Benefit for the 
domiciliary care and home treatment generally of tuber¬ 
culous patients. The terms- proposed are thus distinctly 
higher than those which it has been widely assumed would be 
offered to the medical profession, and form a very substantial 
increase of the remuneration projected in the original 
scheme of legislation, while they fall far behind the figures 
mentioned in the fifth of the essential requirements which 
make up the irreducible minimum demand of the British 
Medical Association. The cost of drugs, appliances, and 
extras has to be deducted from the total of 9s. offered 
by the Government, while it is required as addi¬ 
tional' to the 8s. 6rf. demanded by the Association. Mr. 
Masterman’s Statement in the • House of Commons on 
Monday of la$t week shows that for every 1*. in the increase 
of a capitation grant some £600,000 must be set aside by 
the Treasury, so that, assuming that the original actuarial 
estimates were based upon a 6*. capitation, inclusive of 
drugs, appliances, and extras, the offer Of the Govermhent 
is'tofind an annual additional sum of about £1,650,000. 

We hate no evidence yet what effect the concession 
of the Government will have upon the attitude of 
the medical profession, and the figure, although better 
than was -expected, is - one * regarding which medical 
men must find it difficult to make up their minds. 
If the offer had been somewhat smaller it could have 
had no effect on the reasonable opinion of the medical 
profession;, if it had been somewhat larger, remember¬ 
ing that the whole scheme is an entirely provisional 
one, the probability is that a great mapy medical 
men would have, been found willing r to give, the scheme 
a trial.. In country districts the amount of money received 
by medical men as a capitation fee for drugs will be a 
set off against excessive jnileage, which here is an im¬ 
portant item. It must, be remembered, as we have already 
pointed out on more than one qccasion, that the medical 
men are expected to. bear the risk of . insurance against 
invalidity, while they are ^ undertaking this, insurance 


without inviting the position, and in some cases are most 
legitimately resenting the interference with the ordinary 
routine of their practices, as well as the setting in authority 
over them of Local Insurance Committees whose constitu¬ 
tion they regard as ominous. But a grant from a Central 
Fund to meet the cost of epidenvics will lessen that risk, and 
the definite statement that the scheme is provisional puts a 
-term to the possible losses. The difficult question remains 
whether it is possible, or advisable, to allow measures of 
local option to prevail in different localities, or whether the 
rigid centralisation of government, demanded by the British 
Medical Association, should be insisted upon. 

Wo have so far alluded only to the simple offer of a 
capitation rate. Under the four other alternative methods 
of remuneration suggested by the Provisional Regulations 
a more elaborate calculation will be required to see what 
the gist of the offer now made by the Government 
amounts to, for the numerous blanks in the rates of 
payment will all have to be settled by arrangement 
between the local medioal profession and the Local 
Insurance Committees. Similarly, the British Medical 
Association has two official alternative schemes for the 
provision of a Public Medical Service, and there have been 
published in the British Medioal Journal two other schemes 
in which the amount of money available, whatever it may 
be, can, in the opinion of their projectors, be more advan¬ 
tageously employed. The probability is that the State 
Sickness Insurance Committee of the British Medioal 
Association, whose report to the Representative Body must 
largely dictate the policy of the Association, will discuss the 
proposals of the Government without particular reference 
to one scheme or another, but simply in the light of a 
great improvement in the chances of the medical man who 
is willing to work the Act. This much all must allow, and 
the State Sickness Insurance Committee, though it may 
find itself unable to approve of anything which does not 
conform to the pattern (Rotated by the six cardinal points, 
will be only prudent If it looks closely into the policy 
of tl*e immediate reopening of negotiations with the 
Government. 


Dean of St. Paul’s and Christian Science.- 1 - 

The annual medical sendee at the Parish Church, Brighton, 
was held on Oct. 20th, and a large number of medical men 
and nurses accepted the invitation to be present.. The 
special preacher was the Dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral, who 
took the opportunity of strongly deprecating Christian 
Science. It so happened, he remarked, that he was a 
member of a committee which met frequently to investigate 
that subject. It was, as they all knew, very much in the 
air. They were constantly hearing of alleged marvellous 
cures by prayer and unctions which were considered 
by science as impossible ; but up to the present 
time the committee had not yet found any evidence at 
all of any phenomenon which suggested supernatural 
intervention. All the evidence of supernatural healing had 
entirely broken down, and the Dean hoped that Churoh- 
men and Church women would be exceedingly cautiops 
in indulging in o: dabbling with occult supc r jaturalism. 
The Christian Scientists were as ignorant of the rudi¬ 
ments of Christianity as they were of scieice. The 
collection was for the Queen’s Nurses’ Fund, the new 
Brighton remodelled home for the Queen’s Nurses having 
just been opened as a memorial to King Edward. The 
medical service was the eighth that has been held in 
Brighton; 
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"He quid nimle." 

THE PROBLEMS OF PSYCHIATRY. 

. We publish this week an Address on Mental Disorders 
delivered by Sir George Savage before the Section of 
Psychiatry of the Royal Society of Medicine last Tuesday- 
The address, with the expressed intention of the deliverer, 
went over a wide field, for the section is a new one, and no 
doubt the first president felt that with such an expanse of 
virgin soil to be tilled it might be embarrassing at 
the outset to put any limits to the work wjiich 
tjxe * section might do, or suggest any confines to 
tRe value which might accrue to medicine through 
its deliberations. Sir George Savage’s general message, 
uttered out of the fulness of long experience, is optimistic, 
fpj while he warns us that progress does not follow on the 
leaping together of facts, but upon the drawing of due 
lessons from those facts, he shows clearly that only by the 
industrious collection of material can proper guidance be 
qbtained. Qnly from organised and combined work can 
qpme the rapid revolution in attitude and designs which 
4 so clear a mark of the scientific medicine, of the last 
3P years. The value of cooperative work over a large 
field and within no rigid boundaries is testified to 
incidentally in Sir George Savage’s address when he 
Roinfcs out the risk of being led into general deductions by 
isolated incidents. This risk can only be minimised by steady 
ajid often laborious inquiry, when the incidents will either 
appear as no longer isolated, or much toil will have been 
spent with apparently useless results. As a matter of fact 
such toil is, not useless but most valuable. Even if the 
incidents in question are found to be isolated and therefore 
of less substantial value, only research can prove this, and 
the time spent on the research must not be grudged, for 
the labour that is thus saved for other people may be 
incalculable. Sir George Savage compares such work to 
pursuing knowledge down blind alleys, and his simile may 
be used to point out that an alley is not known to be blind 
until someone goes down tp the bottom of it ; after which 
the alley can be. chiyrtpd as 44 No thoroughfare,” and other 
travellers along the main route will not lose their time in 
vain digressions. We may expect that the deliberations of the 
n$w section of tjie. Royal Society of Medicine will, take mote 
of divagations from the apparently broad path, and will 
djscuss their value ; and we may feel quite sure that under 
Sir George Savage’s aegis such discussions will be of high 
scientific character, and will not become symposia of the 
fanciful. Neurologistsand.psychologists alike will sympathise 
w>th his view that their sciences should not be divorced. 
Sir George Savage puts the position very simply when he 
s^ys that there are only a limited number of wavs in 
which the nervous system can express itself, and therefore 
similar symptoms will be present, whether the central 
nervous system is primarily affected, or whether its func¬ 
tions are interfered with by the misconduct of one of its 
servants. A section of psychiatry may expect to have 
advanced for its consideration under one division of its 
labour^ the. most advanced physiology, and pathology, and 
under another division the widest social questions, 

\ [' T H E SURGEON’S. ASSISTANTS. 

.Evefy ^urgeop. realises the importance of skilled assist¬ 
ance in his operations, and to none is it brought home 
mpre ymdly than to the ophthalmic surgeon. Dr. 
Samuel Theobald, the veteran professor of ophthalmo¬ 
logy at the Johns Hopkins University, makes some 
valuable suggestions in a paper read before the American 


foerf a^Tioiy ngs 

I Opht hahnological ; Society, and' published ‘in John* 

Hopkins Hospital Bulletin. • To the Oxperienoeij fe&ey may 
appear to be the veriest truisms, but td those- for whet* 
they are intended they should be of great use.- ' -They 
might with advantage be extended and amplified, •thus' 
forming an invaluable manual for ophthalmic house surgeons' 
and assistants'. What ophthalmic surgeon to'a hospital is 
there that does not dread the advent of & new house surgeon ?- 
With what trepidation does-’he-not watch hifc every move-* 
ment at the first operation-? Is he deft with his fingers and 
light of touch, or Will he swab an eye as though^ it wa<s 
an amputation, wound ? Often the surgeon will dispense, with' 
assistance rather than run the greater-risk, It is sonfre- 
times wiser to leave a speculum to its own devices than 
have it pressed upon the eye or pulled out altogether by An 
inexpert assistant. There are, however, some operations-in* 
which the part of the skiHed assistant is at one stage or 
another, as .important as that of the ehief, and -not infre¬ 
quently in some complicated case intelligent cooperation 
may save an eye otherwise irretrievably lost. Perhaps it is a 
cataract extraction ; the. patient squeezes an,d vitr-eeqs.appears 
in the wound ; everything may depend upon the .assistant- 
easing the speculum and quieting the patient, whilst the 
surgeon delivers the lens with a spoon or .vecti's. Dj. 

I Theobald has also some words of wisdom for the nurse and. 
pharmacist, not to speak of the manufacturing optician.. He 
waxes poetical over the instrument maker. 

Shrine of the mighty, can it be 

That this is all remains of thee? ’ 

he quotes from Byron apropos of the cataract knife which' 
has been ground instead of being sharpened on the oil-stone. ‘ 

• i *. . « 

AN ANTHROPOLOGICAL SURVEY OF PRISONERS. 

In -the recently issued annual report of the CemmisSidners • 
of Prisons for the year ended March 31st* 1912*. l ’it is» 
mentioned that the anthropological investigation which. • 
has been proceeding in the convict prisons during' the» 
past ten years has now been completed. A large amount r 
of statistical material bearing on the physical and mental' 
characters of some 3000 convicts has been collected^ -. 
and has been ana’ysed and tabulated by Dr. Charles . 
Goring (one of the medical officers of Parkhurst Prison) 
in the Galtou Eugenics Laboratory of University College, . 
London, under the supervision of Professor Karl Pearson. * 
The Commissioners promise that the statistics and* repoet 
will shortly be published in full, and meanwhile they • 
indicate briefiy the main results of the investigation. The 
general conclusion arrived at by Dr. Goring is, they state, 
that criminals Are not differentiated from the-rest .of the 
community, by any physical or mental anomalies, though . 
they appear as a class to be below the average ofi the ; 
population at large in height, body weight, and/ general t 
intelligence. The only distinctive character which: is- imr * 
puted to them is that “they manifest a conetitiitidnal . 
incapacity due to weakness of will or want of power, result¬ 
ing in an incapacity to live up to the required socihl -. 
standard, thus bringing them within the meshes: of the : 
criminal law.” It is not made quite clear whether the exist** * 
ence of this constitutional incapacity has been established 
by some special psychological examination directed to that . 
particular point, or whether it has been merely inferred 
from the fact that tl*e individuals;dealt with were con* - 
vicied eriminak. .In the. . latter case the terms used r 
would appeaar to involve some father large assumptions,- * 
amounting, indeed, .-to a begging of the whole question. 
Apart from this point, it will be seen that Dr. Goring’* 
research fully confirms the conclusions of other investigators 
who, approaching the subject on similar lines, have also 

* The Lahcet, Oct. 19th, 1912, p. 1090. 
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failed to find any evidence of. a “ criminal type ” or of a 
specific tendency to criminality. The extensive inquiry of 
Baer dealing with about 1000 prisoners in the Pldtzensee 
Prison of Berlin, which formed the basis of his voluminous 
work, “Der Verbrecher in Anthropologisoher Beziehung” 
(Leipzig, 1893), may be specially noted in this connexion 
as resembling the English investigation in range and as 
leading to practically identical results. Though the more 
extreme views associated with the name of Lombroso do 
not find many supporters nowadays amongst criminologists, 
they have still sufficient hold on popular opinion to render 
it very desirable that a final and authoritative proof of their 
unsoundness should be put on record. Dr. Goring’s in¬ 
vestigation affords such a proof, and is, moreover, a 
gratifying sign of the encouragement of noientific activity 
in our prison administration. 


INFLAMMATORY REACTIONS PRODUCED IN THE 
SPINAL CORD BY INFECTION OF ITS 
LYMPH STREAM. 

Two assistant medical officers of English asylums—Dr. 
David Orr, of Prestwich, and Dr. R. G. Rows, of Lancaster— 
have published in the Review vf Neurology and Pryokiatry 
for September the results of a long series of experimental 
investigations amplifying those already noted in The Lancet , 1 
and concerned with the inflammatory phenomena induced 
in the spinal cord by infecting the ascending lymph stream 
of the spinal nerves connected with it. In this latest series 
valuable experimental evidence is adduced as to the manner 
of development of acute myelitis, and its results are calcu¬ 
lated to throw much light on the pathogenesis of acute 
poliomyelitis and analogous conditions. Dr, Orr and Dr. 
Rows have previously shown that toxins and organisms can 
travel by the lymph streams of peripheral Herves into the 
central nervous system, utilising for the purpose the method 
of placing in contact with the sciatic nerve a celloidin capsule 
containing an organism. While they were able to prove 
that degeneration of the myelin sheaths of fibres in their intra¬ 
medullary course might thus be produced, they did not find 
any unequivocal evidence of actual myelitis. In the present 
series of experiments the capsule containing the organism was 
placed much nearer the spinal cord. The latter was exposed 
at the level of the lumbo-sacral enlargement, and a capsule con¬ 
taining staphylococcus pyogenes aureus was sutured against 
the dura mater; in some other experiments it was placed 
close against an intervertebral foramen. AU the experiments 
gave positive results, although in some instances the changes 
were more acute than in others, owing to the capsule having 
•burst, and the organisms having actually invaded the nervous 
.-system. Speaking generally, it was found that the nervous i 
^and meningeal tissues nearest to the focus of irritation 
-suffered most, and the phenomena became less marked from 
without inwards, the minimum being found near the central 
-canal of the cord. In the epidural tissue polymorphonuclear 
leucocytes were present in abundance, with plasma-cells, 
.and others like those which have been designated polyblasts 
by Wickman. In the dura mater and capsule of the posterior 
root ganglion, in the substance of the ganglion, especially at 
•dts proximal pole, in the perineurium of the spinal roots, in 
the adventitial sheath of the vessels in these roots, in the 
pia mater and far along the vessels passing into the spinal 
cord, were plasma-cells in quantity; round many of the 
-vessels neuroglia-cells were proliferated. It is important 
to note that the cellular infiltration concerned the veins 
only; the arterioles were unaffected, a condition readily 
•explicable on the view that the lymph regains the 
•general circulation through the walls of the veins and 

i The Laxcet, Jan. 14th, 1911, p. 116. 


capillaries, and as in this instance it contained toxins 
it produced irritative effects. Incidentally, it was shown 
that the dura mater, with its covering of highly vaseul&r 
loose areolar tissue, fdrms a most efficient protection to 
the spinal cord, and to a great extent serves to neutralise 
infection. Only rarely were actual organisms found to 
have passed the barrier of the dura mater. Notwith¬ 
standing the absence, or comparative absence, of organisms, 
throughout both the grey and the white matter of the cord 
the vessels exhibited marked pathological changes, being 
dilated, infiltrated with round cells, sometimes thrombosed, 
sometimes the seat of haemorrhages, and not merely the 
walls of the spinal vessels, but also the neuroglia of the 
cord, showed obvious signs of pathological irritation. 
Degenerative changes of an acute type also occurred in the 
nerve cells of the grey matter. Dr. Orr and Dr. Rows 
give a sketch of the present position in regard to the 
pathogeny of poliomyelitis, and point out that the evidence 
adduced by Wickman and others is incontrovertible, in 
so far as it proves that poliomyelitis is essentially a 
disseminated meningo-myelitis or rather meningo-myelo- 
encephalitis. In that condition the intervertebral ganglia 
are affected in the same way as the cord, while 
the peripheral nerves are normal. This is an important 
point. It will be remembered that the sympathetic 
nerves join the mixed nerve near the distal end of the root 
ganglion, and the suggestion is made that the exciting 
agent of poliomyelitis reaches the central nervous system 
from the intestine by the sympathetic nerves entering at 
that point. In this way the integrity of the peripheral 
nerves can be explained. The resemblance between the 
experimental phenomena produced by the authors and the 
pathological phenomena found in acute poliomyelitis is 
exceedingly close, and there is little reason to doubt the 
validity of their conclusions that poliomyelitis is essentially 
a lymphogenous infection. The principles enunciated may 
also be applied to general paralysis, trypanosomiasis, 
Landry’s paralysis, and rabies. In all their experiments, 
without exception, Dr. Orr and Dr. Rows found a large 
collection of plasma-cells and polyblasts at the proximal end 
of the posterior root ganglion, and the appearances are 
suggestive of a special reaction at that spot. They are 
inclined to think that this indicates some mechanism of 
defence against the further upward extension of toxins and 
organisms, constituted possibly by some local anatomical 
peculiarity. The paper bears witness to a large amount 
of patient research, and the authors are to be congratulated 
on their prosecution of original work of so high an order in 
the midst of the routine of asylum life and administration. 


MERCURY IN THE “BOWLER." 

Nitrate of mercury as an application for improving the 
felting properties of the furs used in hat-making has long 
been recognised as a source of mercurial poisoning to those 
engaged in the industry. The risk, however, is not confined 
to the hatter’s furrier, for, as is clearly shown in a paper con¬ 
tributed to our columns this week, the felt-hat makers them¬ 
selves, including the man who looks after the hats when 
the hard felt shape is being treated in the stoving oven, may 
develop the well-known symptoms of chronic mercurial poison¬ 
ing. It appears that “ carrotting ” or seeretage is a term em¬ 
ployed in the trade to describe the treatment of the felt 
or fur of an animal (commonly that of the rabbit) with 
nitrate of mercury, previous to its being handed over to the 
felt-hat maker. The term is derived by some from the fact 
that carrot oil at one time served a similar purpose. 
Mercurial carrotting so far does not appear to have been 
displaced by a harmless dressing which gives equally satis¬ 
factory results from the point of view of manufacture, but 
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it is desirable that some such substitute should be found 
in the interests of the workers concerned. The question 
nay also be considered as to whether the finished material 
nay not be a source of danger to those who wear the 
felt hat, a class that obviously forms a big proportion of 
the community. According to an analysis of materials a 
“hat body” may contain as much as 0*138 per cent, 
of mercury. The amount of mercury in the hat would 
be, roughly, 1 part per 800, or 1 oz. mercury in 400 
bats each weighing 2 ounces. In addition to this arsenic 
was also found. We hasten to add that we are not 
suggesting a cause of baldness. 


TRAUMATIC INTESTINAL OBSTRUCTION. 

In the New Zealand Medical Journal for August Dr. W. 
Young has described a very unusual form of intestinal 
obstruction—obstruction the result of abdominal injury. A 
woman, aged 29 years, fell down some stairs 15 feet high on 
the evening of Feb. 24th, 1912. She was carried to bed and 
vomited bright red blood. When seen by Dr. Young on the 
following evening she was lying on her back, evidently in 
great pain. The right hip, over which was a bruise, was 
painful, the knee was drawn up, and movements of the leg 
caused great pain. The abdomen was distended and tender, 
and for several inches above the pubes there was dulness. 
Neither urine nor faeces had been passed since tho accident. 
The pulse and respiration were rapid. Urine drawn off with 
the catheter contained albumin but no blood. An enema 
was returned without flatus. Dr. Young sent her into 
hospital. On admission, about 11 P.M., the temperature 
was 96° F., the pulse was 148, and the respirations were 38. 
There was still some dulness above the pubes, but a catheter 
drew off only a few ounces of urine, which contained no 
albumin. A turpentine enema was given and yielded only a 
little flatus. The patient was in great pain. An operation 
was recommended but declined. Morphine, strychnine, and 
a saline aperient were ordered. She vomited sour-smelling 
greenish fluid, and was very restless and thirsty. Hot 
water taken was immediately returned. On the 26th 
she vomited continually faecal-smelling fluid. The tempera¬ 
ture was 96°, the pulse 148, and the respirations were 48. 
She still obstinately declined operation. Sixteen ounces of 
urine were drawn off. An enema caused the discharge 
of a little flatus. On the 27th the pulse was weaker and 
irregular and faecal vomiting was continuous. Strychnine 
and pituitary extract were given hypodermically. On the 
28th the bowels acted after administration of a turpentine 
enema and several times involuntarily. At 8 p.m. she died. 
The pathologist reported that some free blood-stained fluid 
in the abdominal cavity and a small hole with some effusion 
in the mesentery were the only lesions found at the necropsy. 
Dr. Young’s first impression was that the patient was suffer¬ 
ing from ruptured kidney ; his second that the intestine was 
ruptured. It was a surprise that the Decropsy showed no 
further lesions than those mentioned. In this connexion 
•a paragraph in Nothnagel’s “Encyclopaedia of Practical 
Medicine,” 1905, p. 586, is interesting: “Cases have been 
recorded in which abdominal injury produced symptoms of 
occlusion of the intestine. In very severe cases of this 
•character, with all the symptoms of occlusion, in which the 
patient died, autopsy has often failed to show any anatomic 
-evidence of occlusion of the intestine. It is difficult to decide 
In some of these cases whether or not the intestinal wall was 
really injured directly or whether the paresis of the bowel was 
^n indirect effect of a remote cause which did not affect the 
bowel directly.” We may point out that a case of “ Intestinal 
Obstruction from a Kick in the Abdomen ” has been recorded 
in our columns by Dr. Gilbert Kempe and Mr. E. Kempson 


Brown. 1 The patient was a lad, aged 17 years, who was kicked 
in the abdomen by a horse. When seen three hours later he 
was lying on his back in great pain with the recti rigid. There 
was superficial bruising in the right iliac region, which was 
tender. In the left iliac region was a patch of dulness of the 
size of the hand. As in the previous case, the temperature 
was subnormal (96*5°). Vomiting and abdominal distension 
followed, and the temperature rose to 101°. Morphine waj 
given and the bowels did not act for four days. Then strych¬ 
nine was injected and they acted freely. The patient did well 
until the sixteenth day after the accident, when meteorism 
and difficulty in getting the bowels to act again began. This 
condition developed into complete obstruction, necessitating 
laparotomy, which showed recent plastic peritonitis. Enter¬ 
ostomy was considered necessary. A faecal fistula followed 
and another operation had to be performed to close this. 
The view adopted was that haemorrhage into the abdomen, 
due to the injury, led to plastic peritonitis and intestinal 
obstruction. There was no evidence of perforation. 


PROLAPSE OF THE RECTUM COMPLICATED BY 
ULCERATION AND EVENTRATION. 

In the Gazette Hebdemadaire dee Sciences Medicates de 
Bordeaux of Sept. 1st Dr. H. Griewank has reported a case 
of prolapse of the rectum with a very rare complication— 
ulceration and eventration. The condition was observed in a 
native cf Senegal, aged 35 years, who was taken to the 
dispensary at Bamako on July 7th, 1912, in consequence of 
an accident when he went to stool. He had suffered for three 
years from prolapse of the rectum, which had been in¬ 
creasing. Every time he went to stool he had to reduce the 
tumour. During the last two or three months the prolapsed 
portion of the rectum became ulcerated on the right side. 
He did not seek medical advice, and the ulcer increased 
until it attained the size of a two-franc piece. On the day 
he was taken to the dispensary, while straining at stool, he 
suddenly felt a severe pain at the anus, and had a sensation 
that his abdomen was being emptied through the anus. On 
examination he was a fairly strong man with a striking 
peritoneal facies—pinched nose, sunken eyes, and an anxious 
countenance covered with cold sweat. Respiration was 
laboured and painful, and the pulse was filiform and 
irregular. There was abundant alimentary vomiting. 
The abdomen was hollow. The patient had a frequent 
desire to micturate, and complained of pain at the 
end of the penis. There was no fever. In the 

perineal region was a tumour of the size of the head of 
an adult. It emerged from the anus and spread out between 
the separated thighs. It was composed of two different 
parts. On the left side was a mass of the size of the fist 
and of a rosy slightly greyish colour. This occupied about 
three-fourths of the anal circumference and projected from 
12 to 15 centimetres. The right part of the tumour was 
composed of a coil of small intestine about 20 centimetres 
long which, accompanied by its mesentery, spread out like 
a fan. At its base it was surrounded by the periphery 
of the rectal ulceration and the sphincter ani, which 
strangulated it. The whole of the tumour was soiled 
with faeces. On palpation the tumour was found 
oedematous. After washing the small intestine an attempt 
was made to reduce it. But the patient was in such pain 
that he contracted his abdominal muscles and prevented 
reduction. Moreover, the supervention of syncope necessi¬ 
tated suspending the procedure. Fresh attempts also proved 
unsuccessful. The patient appeared to be in too grave 
a condition for the administration of chloroform. He 
died three hours after the accident. The fact that 

i The Lancet, August 15th, 1903, p. 452J 
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the condition present in this case is exceedingly rare 
in European practice is no doubt due to the fact that 
in a civilised person such neglect would be extremely 
improbable. What was the cause of death 1 The rapidity 
with which it succeeded the accident excludes peritonitis or 
stercoramia from intestinal obstruction. Only two hypo¬ 
theses seem open—hemorrhage from tearing of a large 
mesenteric vessel,.and reflex inhibition due to traction on the 
solar plexus. Unfortunately, a necropsy could not be per¬ 
formed to decide between these two causes, but Dr. Griewank 
favours the second. With regard to the treatment in a 
similar case in which operation was possible he points out 
that either the .rectal or abdominal route might be adopted. 
Reduction by the rectal route seems at first sight the easiest 
operation, but it is open to the objection that fancal matter 
may already have been introduced into the abdomen or may 
be introduced in < the reduction of the intestine. By opening 
the abdomen, on the other hand, a. much better • view 
and greater security from sepsis would be obtained. The 
procedure would be as follows. After antiseptic lavage of the 
prolapsed intestine and. the whole • region, including the 
rectum, the patient would be anmsthetised and placed in 
Trendelenburg’s position. Median laparotomy would be per¬ 
formed and the intestine pulled back into the abdomen. The 
rectal tear would next be dealt with. Simple suture would 
be only a pis alter justified by a grave condition of the 
patient and the necessity for speed. The ideal operation 
would be resection of the prolapsed rectum. 


SURGEONS NEEDED FOR THE BALKAN WAR. 

Wide publicity has been given to an appeal by Lord 
Rothschild, chairman of the Council of the British Red 
Cross Society, for funds to enable the society to take its proud 
share in the alleviation of the vast suffering that this 
unfortunate war will necessarily entail. The invested funds 
o^ the society being strictly confined to use in wars to which 
this country is a party, appeal must necessarily be made 
outside, and it is hoped that the response will be 
generous. But money is not all that is wanted. This 
war differs from most modern wars between civilised 
nations in the fact that the military medical services 
in the , belligerent countries have never been adequately 
organised, and are sadly lacking in . both personnel 
aijd material. Given sufficient money, the material de¬ 
ficiency can be easily supplied, but not so that of a 
medical service, and offers of service from young medical 
mep will be gratefully welcomed by the countries interested. 
T^e conditions of service will undoubtedly be arduous. But 
opportunities for gaining practical experience will be very 
great, and those of the younger generation who con¬ 
template devoting themselves to their country's service, 
shpuld she unfortunately be dragged into war, should 
repiember that such experience is absolutely necessary 
before even the most professionally competent surgeon can 
repder really useful service as a military medical officer. The 
details of medical practice, as learned in the schools and 
practised in civil life, form only a small part of the work, that 
necessarily falls to the lot of a military medical officer on 
active service. The remainder .can be properly learned only 
in t war, and experience has shown that, the most well- 
meaning and competent medical man, until be has 
tenquired that knowledge, is almost as much of an 
encumbrance as a Jh^lp- Further, these qualities of 
disciplines command and suboxdination,, and of organisa- 
tkg^ arc,* iff fhpmselvqs, of the utmost value, not only in war, 
but in any time of public calamity, such as earthquakes, 
rioting, mining and other disasters on a large scale ; and in 
the trend of modern medical practice will undoubtedly 
prove a valuable- asset to their possessor. For those, then, 


who are free from binding ties, and who weald wish' to- 
be in a position to serve their own country should 4he 
unhappily ever be-dragged into a big war, an opportunity f 
of the greatest value is now opening itself. It is officially 
stated that heavy casualties with which the existing military 
medical services are even now inadequate to cope have 
already occurred at the very outbreak of war. Yet present’ 
requirements can he only small compared to what will -be 
the case in the immediate future. Any, therefore, who feel 
moved to offer their services -should at once communicate 
with the. secretary, British Red Cross Society, 9, Victoria* 
street, S.W. .• . „ . . ( 

THE COMPULSORY NOTIFICATION OF PHTHISIS 
tN. NORWAY. • 

Since the introduction, on Jan. 1st; 1901; of oompttlspry 
notification of all infectious forms of tuberculosis in Norway * 
statistics have been compiled which are interesting in some, 
respects, but disappointing in others. High hopes have 
been entertained of the information to be gained by the- 
compulsory notification of phthisis, and these may yet be - 
partially realised ; but from the very insidious nature of • 
the disease, its latency, and its combination with other 
infections, attempts to estimate its distribution and import¬ 
ance must necessarily meet with only partial success. How- . 
ever, the JYorsk Magazin for Largeridenskaben for August 
has a report by Dr. Ustvedt, medical officer of health of 
Christiania, on the incidence of phthisis in his district -in * 
the period 1901 to 1910 which contains some valuable inr 
formation. In the introduction to his report he reviews the 
numerous sources of error to which compulsory notification is¬ 
open. Some cases, especially in the early years of com¬ 
pulsory notification, eluded notification altogether, while 
others were notified only towards the close of the illness . 
in fact, about 20 per cent, of all the patients notified died 
within a month of notification. Little knowledge is to be 
gained by compulsory notification as to the nature of the 
disease or its previous history. Again, the life of the- . 

1 average consumptive is long enough to permit of his 
1 frequently changing his ad<iress, and thus upsetting the 
calculations for eafch district. The machinery necessary to* 
prevent repeated registration of one and the same case is= 
complicated and tedious to work, and the tracing of registered 
patients who have migrated to another district, and whose 
deaths have been attributed to causes other than phthisis, 
necessarily involves much labour. Since the period 
1861 to 1865, when the death-rate from phthisis in ; 
Christiania was 4 04 per 1000, the mortality from* 
phthisis has been steadily falling, but the present figures-. 
for Christiania are far from satisfactory, for while itd ' 
general death-rate is lower than that of any other Europeai* 
town, its death-rate from phthisis compares unfavourably 
with that of such towns as Edinburgh. The number of 
patients annually notified as suffering from phthisis in . 
Christiania was as high as 6*39 per 1000 in 1901, but after 
compulsory notification had existed over a year the annual' 
returns were much lower, the average for the ten years being 
3*89. Curiously enough, there were considerable fluctuations 
from year to year, the difference being sometimes as ranch as 
1 per 1000. Such factors as epidemics of influenza* might 
be the cause of these oscillations, but accurate information 
off this point is not forthcoming. The expectation of. lifo- 
of the consumptive has been estimated by Dr. Gjor 1 at 
33*4 months, and by Dr. Thue* at 31 *4-months. Dr. Ustvedt 
arrives at an almost identical figure, 31 months, by com¬ 
paring the number of notifications with the total number of 
consumptives living in a given year. A comparison with Dr. 

1 Norsk Magazin for Laegevidenskaben, p. 330, 1886. 
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Ctjor’s estimate, whieh was published in 1866, shows that 
the consumptive’s expectation of life so far from being 
lengthened under present condition^ is actually shortened. 
£uch a conclusion is a sad comment on the modern methods 
of treating consumption, but it must be remembered that 
Dr. Gjor’s and Dr. Ustvedt’s estimates were arrived at 
•by different methods of calculation, and that in Dr. 
Ustvedt’s case, as already shown, an appreciable number 
of consumptives were moribund when their disease was 
notified. Within a year of notification 46-9 per cent, of 
4he patients notified in 1901 were dead, but in 1910 this 
percentage had fallen to 37*5, the difference being evidently 
due to the earlier notification of patients. The proportion of 
patients without symptoms was fairly constant from year to 
year, and constituted 6 per cent, of all cases notified. For 
the first eight years of compulsory notification the mortality, 
estimated in 1911, was over 60 per cent., but for the year 
1909 it had fallen to 49- 3 per cent. Of the many compara¬ 
tive tables published in the report, one is of special interest, 
as it shows in separate columns the fate of notified patients 
who had or had not undergone a course of sanatorium 
treatment. The expectation of life, it appears, is con¬ 
siderably better for the consumptive who has resided in 
a sanatorium, but favourable though this report is to the 
sanatorium, it is not, as Dr. Ustvedt points out, altogether 
fair, for advanced disease is often made a contra-indication 
for sanatorium treatment. In the period 1906 to 1910 
phthisis occurring between the ages 7 to 14 was classified in 
a separate table. There were 104 boys and 155 girls in this 
-class, the incidence of phthisis at this age being therefore at 
the rate of 1- 41,per 1000 children of the same age. The 
report also confirms the old observation that the incidence of 
phthisis increases with the density of the population. 


SUTURE OF THE EXPERIMENTALLY DIVIDED 
THORACIC AORTA. 

Modern surgery does not recognise any organ or tissue as 
being out of its scope. All the vital organs—the brain, the 
heart, the lungs—are subjected to surgical treatment with 
increasing safety ; and if the inaccessibility of any region of 
the body is an apparent bar to the surgeon who desires to 
«pply his methods of treatment to the cure of its diseases, he 
* devises a plan of approach by which vital organs and tissues 
are disturbed as little as possible. Much of the recent 
Advance in the surgery of the'larger blood-vessels has been 
surveyed and pioneered by experiments on animals, and in 
ihis respect we are particularly in the debt of the American 
investigators. 1 In the Annah of Surgery for September 
Dr. W. M. Boothby describes the technique by which he 
tms been • enabled to divide and subsequently suture 
the intrathoracic aorta of the cat with some measure of 
success. Six animals were operated on and two died, the 
> rest remaining .in apparently undisturbed health after the 
•operation. In one of these latter animals the thoracic duct 
waa accidentally divided during the operation ; the fact that 
this was not fatal is ascribed by the author to the establish¬ 
ment of a vcollateral channel, • The points of technique on 
which he lays special stress are the use of intratracheal 
anaesthesia at a low pressure, careful preparation of. the 
atifea of incision, the edges of which are guarded by 
strapping them with thin sterilised silk throughout the 
operation, an adequate incision extending from the sternum 
or costal ridge in front to the head of the rib behind, and 
the utmost care in the necessary manipulations of the aorta. 
This is approached in its descending portion by 'a trans¬ 
pleural route passing behind the left lung, and divided 
t>etween clamps, tyro above and one below the line of 

1 The. Lave kxv Qcul 9th, 1912, p. 1091, • 


division. There should be an interval of not less than 
half an inch between the clamps in order to leave 
room for the application of sutures ; on the other hand, 
they shonld lie, if possible, between two neighbouring 
intercostal arteries, so that no branch springs from 
that portion of the aorta which lies between the clamps. 
It is essential that the 41 stay ” sutures passed into each end 
of the divided vessel be not dragged upon, lest the aortic 
wall be torn. When the clamps are removed the distal one 
should come off first, and both are relaxed very slowly. It 
i9 startling at first sight to find that such a drastic procedure 
can be carried out with fair prospect of success ; nevertheless 
it has been done, and perhaps before many years are past the 
same method of approach may be applied to the treatment 
of lesions of the descending thoracic aorta in man. 


BIRTH AND DEATH REGISTRATION AT HOME 
AND ABROAD. 

Among students of vital statistics the conviction has 
recently prevailed that the methods obtaining in England, 
as well as in some foreign countries, for the measure¬ 
ment of infantile mortality are unreliable, and the results in 
many cases misleading. In view of the great and increasing 
importance now attaching to this subject the Royal 
Statistical Society, has rendered a welcome service by 
publishing the report of a Special Committee 1 of their 
members on the system adopted in different countries for the 
registration of births (including the stillborn) and of deaths 
in the first year of life. For the necessary investigation the 
society has been fortunate in securing the cooperation of 
several distinguished statisticians whose official relations 
with public health may be accepted as a guarantee 
of their proficiency. Among these investigators we notice 
the familiar names of Sir William C. Dunbar (late 
Registrar-General), Sir Shirley F. Murphy, Dr. Reginald 
Dudfield, and Dr. T. H. C. Stevenson. The terms 
of reference to this committee were to the following 
effect—“To enquire into the systems adopted in different 
countries for the registration of births (including stillbirths) 

and deaths, with reference to infantile mortality.” 

Letters of enquiry were sent to the registration authorities of 
a large number of foreign countries, from about 100 of which 
replies have been received. The report itself has been 
placed on sale and a copy of it should be secured by those 
of our readers who are specially interested in the subject, 
and this must be a large number. It has been drawn 
up in four sections, as follows(1) History of Registra¬ 
tion ; (2) The Practice of Registration Generally; (3) Still¬ 
births; and (4) Statistical Methods. Having regard to 
the great value of the information received, the investi¬ 
gators have thought it desirable to extend their survey to 
the methods of calculating the general rates of mortality, 
although it was originally intended that the report should be 
limited to the methods of calculating infantile mortality. 
At the present time the principal function of vital statistics 
is generally recpgnised as being the examination of the 
causes of unnecessary and preventable wastage of human 
life. In the words of the report, “vital statistics may, 
in effect, be regarded as taking the place of laboratory ex¬ 
periment in social physiology and pathology.” Accordingly, 
it is obvious that sound conclusions cannot be obtained 
unless the basic data are trustworthy, and the methods 
of calculation uniform, or at least comparable. From the 
observations recorded, however, it is evident that these con¬ 
ditions only rarely obtain ; and that there is need of greater 
unifprmity in the practice of calculating fertility and 

i Keport of Special Committee on Infantile Mortality, Royal 
Statistical Society, Actelplii-terraoe, Strand. W.C. Pp. 6i. * Price 1*. 
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mortality rates; for it is only by the comparison of care- 
folly estimated and adjusted rates that questions affecting 
the health and welfare of nations can be effectively studied. 
In England and a few other countries infantile n ortality is 
defined as the ratio of births to deaths in the first year of 
life ; but in several foreign countries the registered births 
are replaced by the estimated numbers living under one year. 
The latter method is unsound, involving as it does two 
serious errors: (1) the error associated with all population 
estimates for intercensal years, and (2) the error arising from 
the assumption that the infants aged under one year form 
a constant proportion of the population at all ages. It is 
very desirable, say the reporters, that the latter value should 
be universally employed—a conclusion which involves the 
necessity for due registration of stillbirths. The recom¬ 
mendation with respect to the latter is as follows : (a) that 
stillbirths should always be tabulated separately; (£) that 
for general use infantile mortality should be calculated from 
(a) the births of children born alive, including those born 
alive but registered as dead, and ( b ) the number of deaths 
within the first year of children bom alive, including, if 
necessary, the children “ presented dead.” If the mortality 
among live-born children only is wanted, then it is obvious 
that stillbirths must be altogether excluded. 


DUPUYTREN’S CONTRACTION AMONG LACE- 
WORKERS . 1 

We have received from Sir Arthur Whitelegge a copy 
of this report, which is made to him by Dr. Edgar L. 
Collis and Mr. Robert Eatock, H.M. Inspectors of Factories, 
who have jointly made inquiry as to the occurrence of 
Dupuytren’s contraction among persons engaged in lace 
manufacture. The report is liberally illustrated with wood- 
cuts of machinery and with photo-lithographs which clearly 
indicate the pathological conditions found among workers in 
this occupation. The present inquiry was authorised at the 
instigation of the Society of Operative Lace-workers, who 
applied to the Home Office for the inclusion of this 
disease in the Third Schedule of the Workmen’s Com¬ 
pensation Act of 1906. Dupuytren’s contraction is well 
known to surgeons as a permanent flexure, more or less 
complete, of one or more fingers of one hand, and 
sometimes of both. Occasionally the condition occurs 
congenitally, and in several instances whole families seem to 
exhibit predisposition to it. D’Arcy Power, Sir William 
Gowers, and others attribute this affection to the presence 
of a rheumatic or gouty tendency; but Luff, writing in 
Treves’s “ System of Surgery,” whilst concurring with these 
authorities in defining this condition as a localised fibrositis, 
denies its connexion with the gouty diathesis. Almost all 
authorities recognise the influence of continued and localised 
pressure in the production of this contraction, and this 
opinion is supported by Arlidge, 3 who states the condition 
to be common among carpenters, and to be caused by the 
manner in which chisels and other tools are held ; it is 
also met with among miners, where it results from 
pressure and chafing by the handle of the “picks” 
used in dislodging coal. The influence of manual 
labour, with its associated constant use of the palm 
of the hand, has been generally recognised in the hospital 
cases hitherto examined. In addition to the workers 
above mentioned, this disease is frequently observed among 
bricklayers, railway porters, carmen, and waterside labourers 
(who handle oars and weights), as well as among bootmakers 
and gardeners. In the course of their inquiry the inspectors 
examined 139 definite cases of Dupuytren’s contraction 

1 Home Office Report, illustrated, pp. 26, price 6 d. Wyman and 
Sons. 

• Diseases of Occupations, by J. F. Arlidge, p. 553. 


among operatives in the lace trade. In several instances 
this affection has incapacitated men from continuing 
the trade—namely, in cases where the palmar fascia 
is not only involved, but one or more digits are 
totally flexed. But in the majority of instances where 
the mischief does not extend beyond the palmar fascia the 
consequences to the workers appear to be far less serious. 
The conclusion arrived at by the inspectors is to the effect 
that this affection, which is more than usually prevalent 
among lace machine minders, has a direct relation to (1) the 
frequency with which the machine levers and wheels are 
manipulated, and (2) the power required to actuate the 
levers and wheels. The preventive measures suggested by 
the inspectors are in accordance w r ith the opinions expressed 
in the report, and will doubtless receive attention by the 
employers in the lace-producing districts. 


THE SPECIAL COURSE OF LECTURES AT THE 
NATIONAL HOSPITAL. 

At the National Hospital for the Paralysed and Epileptic, 
Queen-square, Bloomsbury, a special course of lectures, 
accompanied with demonstrations, is being delivered, in 
accordance with the announcements in our Medical Diary. 
The following scheme shows how fully the study of neuro¬ 
logy is being covered by the programme. Dr. S. A. Kinnier 
Wilson lectures on neuropathology. In this course the 
pathology of the nerve cell, nerve fibre, and neuroglia will 
be described and illustrated, as well as of the ependyma and 
of the conjunctive-vascular tissue of the central nervous- 
system. Pathological processes, both general and system¬ 
atised, of the brain and cord will be dealt with, and. 
finally, the pathology of nerves and muscles will be 
described. Lantern demonstrations and the exhibition 
of specimens will illustrate the course. Dr. James Collier 
will deal in detail with the motor and sensory systems 
and with the question of coordination. The technique of 
testing sensibility will be described, and the localising value 
of various types of sensory loss exemplified. Varieties of 
paralysis will be illustrated, and electrical reactions will bet 
demonstrated. Involuntary movements, ataxia, the reflexes, 
and the special senses, will also be discussed. Cases will be 
shown by way of illustration. Dr. C. M. Hinds Howell will 
deal "with the development of the nervous system and with 
the neuron theory. The afferent paths and efferent paths 
will be described and illustrated. The anatomy and physio¬ 
logy of the cerebellum will be treated of specially, as well 
as of the vestibular system. The histology of the cerebral 
cortex will also be described. 


The Departmental Committee on the Public Veterinary 
Services, of which Sir Alfred Hopkinson, K.C., is chairman, 
held its first meetings on Oct. 18th and 19th at Win¬ 
chester House, 21, St. James’s-square, all the members: 
being present. Witnesses representing the Colonial Office. 
India Office, the Army Veterinary Service, the Royal 
Veterinary College, London, and the Royal Veterinary College 
of Ireland, Dublin, attended and gave evidence before the 
Committee. 


A special meeting of the Council of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England was held on Thursday, Oct. 17th, the 
President, Sir Rickman J. Godlee, being in the chair. It was 
called for the purpose of electing a Vice-President in the 
place of the late Mr. Clinton T. Dent. Mr. Edmund Owen was- 
elected. 


To the important meeting held at the Mansion House on 
Wednesday, Oct. 23rd, in support of the Lister Memorial 
Fund we shall refer in detail next week. 
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A letter has been received by the Medical Society of 
London from Professor Theodore Kocher, in reply to an 
address of congratulation from the society on the occasion 
of the celebration of his 40 years* professorship in the 
University of Berne. Professor Kocher, in thanking the 
President and Fellows, points out that their society was one 
of the first to recognise the importance of his publication 
on the thyroid gland and to confer upon him honorary 
fellowship. _ 


MEDICINE AND THE LAW. 


Witnesses' Fees at Inquests to Medical Officers of Institutions. 

At a recent inquest held at the Southwark coroner’s court 
a medical witness from Guy’s Hospital, Mr. E. G. Schlesinger, 
called attention again to the unjust effect of Section 22 of 
the Coroners Act, 1887, in depriving medical officers of 
voluntary hospitals and other institutions of the remunera¬ 
tion to which they would otherwise be entitled when called 
as witnesses at inquests. The coroner sympathised, but 
pointed out that he was powerless in the matter, and the 
jury, who, it was suggested, might make a recommenda¬ 
tion on the subject, declined to do so, the foreman 
being apparently influenced in his view on the subject 
by the saving to the ratepayers effected through medical 
evidence being obtainable for nothing in the class of cases 
referred to. The complaint made is one the obvious justice 
of which renders it practically certain that attention will be 
given to it whenever the Legislature finds time to replace 
the Coroners Act, 1887, by a statute suitable to modern 
requirements. Apart, however, from such advantage as may 
be derived from keeping the subject before the public, the 
recommendation of a coroner’s jury would hardly have taken 
the matter beyond the point which it has reached already. A 
good deal of evidence on this subject was given before the 
departmental committee on the law relating to coroners 
which sat in 1909, and issued its report on the last day of 
that year. Among others, Mr. Brooke Little, in the course 
of his lucid explanation of the existing law, indicated the 
probable line of argument which led to the adoption of the 
provision referred to, and drew attention to the ambiguous 
wording used. Mr. Bateman gave statistics showing the 
effect of that ambiguity, mentioning among other points that 
about one-third of the coroners apply the section so as to 
deprive medical witnesses from workhouses and workhouse 
infirmaries of their fees, while the remaining two-thirds do 
not. The committee in their report were emphatic in con¬ 
demning an injustice of which they said, “We have been 
unable to obtain from any one who has appeared before us 
a defence of this provision on its merits.” In the Bill to 
amend the law relating to coroners, introduced in the House 
of Commons by Sir William Collins in 1910, Clause XI. 
proposed to repeal the whole of Section 22 of the Act of 
1887 and to assign the fees of ordinary medical witnesses at 
inquests to the Home Secretary to deal with by regulation. 
This probably is the course that will be adopted whenever 
the needed alteration of the law takes place, for, as 
has been found in this instance, the inelastic nature 
of an Act of Parliament and the difficulty of getting 
it amended prolong undesirable conditions which might 
otherwise be easily remedied. A Home Secretary making 
such regulations would not be likely to ignore the committee’s 
report or the evidence on which it was based. 

Pharmacists and the Shops Act. 

Several defects of the Shops Act, in its application to the 
practice of pharmacy, were pointed out in The Lancet 
recently, 1 and another has recently been revealed at the 
hearing of summonses against pharmacists w'ho have failed 
to oomply with the interpretations placed on the Act by 
various local authorities. Chemists’ shops need not be closed 
on the half-holiday unless two-thirds of the pharmacists in 
the district petition the local authority to make a closing 
order, and when the order is made customers may be 
supplied with anything required in the case of illness. 
But. when no closii^g order is made pharmacists are 
required to display a notice on the day of the local holiday 
to the effect that the shop is closed except for the sale of 
“medicines and medical and surgical appliances.” The 

1 Txx Ljlkcet, June 22nd, 1912, p. 1701. 


difficulty is that there is no statutory definition of these 
terms in the Act, and it is left to the pharmacist to 
use his discretion. The pharmacists against whom pro¬ 
ceedings have been taken sold on the holiday such articles 
as coal-tar soap, tooth powder, and nail-brushes, and the 
question the magistrates had to decide was whether these 
articles fell within the exemption. In one case medical 
witnesses who were called by the defence expressed the 
opinion that the soap and the tooth powder were “medi¬ 
cines,” and the magistrates, upholding this view, dismissed 
the summons. The seller of a nail-brush and another 
pharmacist who sold a tablet of soap on the half-holiday 
were not so fortunate, and had to pay fines. Until some 
definite rule is laid down for the guidance of pharmacists, 
paltry cases of this kind are likely to recur periodically, and 
the lot of pharmacists, who already have plenty of rules to- 
observe, will not be made happier by the visits of his new 
client, the inspector under the Shops Act. 

The Sale of Weak Solutions of Carbolic Acid. 

Liquid preparations sold as “ carbolic, or carbolic acid,, 
or carbolic substitutes, or carbolic disinfectant,” containing 
not more than 3 per cent, of phenols have been prescribed by 
an Order in Council—which takes effect on May 1st, 1913—as- 
substances to which Section 5 of the Poisons and Pharmacy 
Act applies. On and after that date these preparations must 
not be sold by retail except in bottles distinguishable by 
touch from ordinary bottles, and unless the bottles are 
distinctly labelled with the word “Poisonous,” the words 
“ Not to be taken,” the name of the substance, and the 
name and address of the seller. The substances to which- 
these regulations previously applied were sulphuric acid, 
nitric acid, hydrochloric acid, and liquid preparations of 
ammonia containing more than 5 per cent, by weight of free 
ammonia and (as to the labels) the soluble salts of oxalic 
acid. 

An Illegal Operation. 

At the recent sessions of the Central Criminal Court C. E. 
Turner, a medical practitioner, was convicted, together with- 
a clerk, named Wood, of using an instrument upon a young 
woman with intent to procure her miscarriage. According 
to the prosecution Turner performed an illegal operation in. 
his surgery, to which the girl had been brought for that 
purpose by the other prisoner. For the defence it was- 
alleged that only an examination had been made, ami 
medical evidence was called in support of this contention. 
Upon a verdict of guilty being found, the prisoner Turner 
was sentenced by Mr. Justice Horridge to six months’’ 
imprisonment with hard labour, and Wood, who had* 
admitted the charge and who was stated to be about to¬ 
rn arry the girl, to two months’ imprisonment in the second* 
division. 


THE ELECTRICAL AND RADIO-THERA^ 
PEUTIC DEPARTMENT OF THE 
CANCER HOSPITAL, FULHAM- 
ROAD, S.W. 


The new building and its equipment, which the governors 
of the Cancer Hospital have provided for the expansion of 
the work in electrical and radio-therapeutic methods of 
treatment, are worth a visit from any medical man. 

The building, which is of red brick, has been erected on a 
site along the eastern boundary of the grounds of the- 
hospital, where it replaces some very old houses, collectively 
known as “ the cottage.” These were used for the reception* 
of incurable and advanced cases of malignant disease in. 
male patients; and their demolition cannot be regretted, 
for they were the weak spot in the otherwise well-appointed 1 
wards of the institution. Westwards the new building 
overlooks the lawn tennis court and the garden ; an 
excellent light is thus secured, since there are no buildings- 
in this direction for a considerable distance. The main- 
entrance is also on this western front of the building, and- 
opens direct on to a square waiting hall for patients, from 
which a staircase ascends to the first floor. A terrazzo floor 
and some excellent large cupboards are features of this haTl. 
To the left of the entrance are domestic offices and a stair¬ 
way down to the boiler-room in the basement, whence the 
whole building is wanned by hot-water pipes. 

On the other side of the hall one enters first the director’s 
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•oonsulting room, well equipped with desk, telephone, lamps 
,<or physical examinations, and with a shutter by which 
absolute darkness can be secured. In a safe let into the wall 
3250 milligrammes of radium are kept, value at present prices 
-about £4000. Alongside this room is a patient’s dressing room. 
Passing this, the radiographic room is entered, spaciously 
planned and fully equipped. Iq a protected cabinet in 
the centre of the room radiographs can be taken with 
1/85 second exposure ; such rapid work is especially useful 
in the radiography of the chest. Here also is that marvel of 
Oerman ingenuity, the Rieder screening stand. The big 
JX ray couch in this room is, it is pleasing to add, not of 
foreign design; for it has been constructed in England to 
special plans suggested by Dr. Knox, director of the de- 
par tment, and it represents the last word in efficiency. 

, Notwithstanding the large size, special and intricate features, 
atn4 .**0vel appointments of this couch, its cost has been no 
more than £57. 

Beyond the radiographic room are two smaller rooms : a 
-dark room to the left and a room for emanation work to the 
right' The fortnet is exceptionally well ventilated and well 
•equipped for its purpose, and much thought has evidently* 
been expended upon its design and construction. It is 
defended by a double doorway, so that workers can leave or 
-enter without any risk of spoiling negatives in process of de¬ 
velopment. The emanation room is in charge of Mr. C. E. S. 
Phillips, physicist to the department, and its equipment is 
-on the very latest and most approved models. Twenty-five 
milligrammes of radium bromide are kept in watery solution, 
.and by a double-acting pump -of special design the emana¬ 
tions can be collected as required for use. Under Mr. 
Phillips’s charge there is also a physical laboratory, housed 
-at the opposite side of the hospital grounds in the basement 
of the Research Institute. As this laboratory has only been 
fitted up for use within the last few days, and as it is so 
intimately connected with the work of the emanation depart¬ 
ment, it merits a brief reference here. The reason for 
separating it so far from the actual Omanatiofi room 
is to secure the certainty of avoidance of contami¬ 
nation by emanations. In fact, the greatest care 
baa been taken to ensure that external influences of 
no sort shall vitiate the results obtained. Electro¬ 
scopes, an electrometer, and other machines for measuring 
radio-activity are kept here ; and the whole of the apparatus 
4fld fittings are, as in the main electrical buildings, of the 
best and most up-to-date patterns. In a smaller room 
adjoining the laboratory is a Leitz microphotographic outfit. 

Returning to the new building, and ascending to the first 
floor, we find a large Landing which can be used as an 
-extra waiting-room. Here also is a passage through to the 
• hospital .itself, along which patients from the wards can be 
brought direct to Dr. Knox’s department. Next we enter 
<a large room divided into cubicles equipped with couches 
.and with apparatus for the application of galvanism or 
. faradism to the patients. Some of these cubicles are also 
adapted for certain special purposes. One of them can be 
turned into, a photographic studio. One is equipped for 
carbonic acid snow treatment. One - is provided with a 
-diathermy outfit for electrical coagulation, cauterisation, &c. 
Like other specialists in this field of therapeutics, Dr. Knox 
is confident that , this application of the high-frequency 
•current will be highly appreciated by surgeons when they 
\>eoome better acquainted with its great possibilities. In 
passing, it may be noted that this is another German 
invention, and that it is only about a year old. Another 
-cubicle contains the ordinary high-freqhency machine, 
which the director still has faith in for properly selected 
•cases. 

At the end of this large salon are three protected cabinets 
for X ray work, all thoroughly ventilated. There is a special 
-air-cooling plant, the use of which prolongs greatly the life 
of the X ray tubes used. A mercury vapour lamp for lupus 
is also part of the equipment. Cupboards are^ everywhere, 
,-aad practical utility has been studied.' On .the second floor 
of the building are motors, fans,.air pumps, and similar 
machinery for working the various outfits and engines of the 
, two lower floors. 

tn many respects the planning of the ’various rooms 
bias ^presented problems towards whose solution theTe is no 
.previous experience available for guidance; and Dr. Knox 
.has himself been the constant adviser of tlje architect, Mr. 
T. X Pole, ‘ in the arrangement of the department, as well 


as the designer of much of the apparatus and all the fittings. 
The governors have wisely given their director a free hand, 
and the result has earned them much congratulation. 


labile ft#. 


REPORTS OF SCHOOL MEDICAL OFFICERS. 

Huntingdonshire County Council. —Dr. Ck B. Moss-Blundell, 
in his very thorough report, shows that he has no easy task 
in the couuty of .Huntingdon ; there are no school nurses or 
health visitors, the treatment of defects is not easy, and as 
the county is among the three with the highest illegitimate 
birth-rate, there is presumably a fairly high percentage of 
people in bad circumstances, and consequent dirt and 
prevalence ?f “ minor ailments.” The space devoted in the 
report to consideration of cleanliness suggests this, and a 
useful hint is given that clothing should be considered under 
the four headings of sufficiency, repair, cleanliness, and 
boots. Mental condition is divided into above average, 
average, below average, very backward, and mentally 
deficient. Six deaf and dumb children are provided for in 
special schools at a cost of £168 per annum, a sum sufficient, 
as the report says, “to provide spectacles for all the children 
with defective sight in the county,” leaving a handsome 
balance still in hand. We wonder whether some different 
arrangement could not be made. In Huntingdonshire, it 
appears, one may follow the evolution of the school desk 
from the scre\Ved-down desk for six with a form and no 
backrest up to the individual chair and table. It is to be 
hoped that it will not long be possible to make these 
antiquarian researches. An amusing instance is given of 
the difficulties in the county where the water-supply to 
schools is often very unsatisfactory. 44 It was suggested 
that a head mistress should make a communication to the 
parent of a certain scholar.” But as the head mistress was 
dependent on the goodwill of the parent for permission to 
use a well she did not dare risk any unpleasantness 1 Dr. 
Moss-Blundell suggests that a dental clinic in a country 
district is a difficulty, but there is no insurmountable 
obstacle to a travelling clinic caravan. 

Borough qf Jarrow. —During the year 1911 2592 children 
of the groups entrants, leavers, 10-year-olds, and 44 new 
comers ” from other districts not having medical record 
schedules were examined, 2759 reinspections of defective 
children carried out, 519 “specials” examined, and 17 
defectives and epileptics examined in conjunction with the 
Poor-law. Cases of defective vision have been examined 
with the ophthalmoscope, if necessary at the town-hall, 
where a special dark-room lias been fitted up ; 26 children 
during the year were supplied with spectacles by the 
authority ; and Dr. D. Henderson Weir suggests that this 
provision should be made more freely, accepting informa¬ 
tion from the mother and verifying it “by other means 
than keeping the father from his work ” in attendance at 
the offices. With regard to nose and throat affections, 
the percentage of cases attended to is going up : in 1909 it 
was 66*93 per cent., in 1910 76*8 per cent., and in 1911 
93*4 per cent., probably due to the fact that some cases have 
been ‘‘undey special consideration ” and that the improved 
condition has formed a good object lesson. For treatment 
in general a school clinic is suggested, with the Palmer 
Memorial 'Hospital as its base, this hospital being largely 
kept up by subscriptions from the workmen of the town. "A 
number of children are employed for wages out of school 
floats, the average hours per week worked by boys ranging 
from 20* 3 at one school to 10-5 at another. “ One of the 
saddest sights in Jarrow, and a fairly common one,” we are 
told, ‘ 4 is to see a boy from 12 to 14 years old staggering at 
nearly midnight on Saturday under a heavy load of groceries 
or a butcher’s basket laden with meat.” One girl earns 6/f. a 
week for 12 hours (two daily) at cleaning up and running 
messages. The general rate seems to be 1*. 6d. for four 
hours on Friday night and 12 to 14 hours on Saturday.* As 
coupled with this the school hours are half slr/ hour longer 
than usual—9 to 12 in the morning and 1.30 to 4.30 in the 
afternoon—it would appear that the children are rather 
driven. And more than half of the children examined live 
in houses of one, two, or three rooms, and under conditions 
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not conducive to a sturdy adolescence. At one school 
sniall thread-worms (oxyuris vermicularifc) were found in wash¬ 
basins and in water-closets. The soil pipe and drain were 
also infected, the surrounding woodwork impregnated with 
ova, and for a distance of 4 feet from the drain the worm and 
its ova were found in' the earth. Considering the important 
part which may be played by this worm in conditions of poor 
nutrition and in cases of incontinence, it would be interest¬ 
ing to Know how often school water-closets and lavatories 
are sources of infection. 

Tottenham Town Council. —Dr, J. F. Butler-Hogan records 
the results of the inspection of 4014 entrants and leavers, 
445 between 8 and 9 years, and 1778 children were 
specially examined with respect to fitness to attend school 
and 2102 for defects noticed by the ‘teachers. There 
were 276 exclusions for ringworm, and it is suggested that 
Sunday schools are probably responsible for the spread of 
infection. At one school a playground class was held from 
the end of the summer holiday until the end of October. 
The benefit to the health of the children who were in this 
class was very marked, and the attendance during the whole 
time was a record one. The children, we learn, were as 
bright at the end of a school session as at the beginning. 
The extension of this procedure is urged. Eight, cases of 
phthisis sent away by'the Invalid Children’s Aid Association 
in 1909 and 1910 returned cured after six to. 18 months’ 
treatment, and were examined periodically during 1911, all 
remaining in a satisfactory condition. There were two cases 
of advanced tuberculous disease of the ankle discovered at 
inspection wdio had never been taken to any medical man. 
A school clinic for nose, throat, ear, and skin cases is working 
this year (1912). 

Borough of Bootle. —Dealing with the question of treat¬ 
ment of defects, Dr. W. Allen Daley shows that of 1288 
cases of defects 70*3 per cent, received some treatment, 
21*3 per cent, no treatment, and in about 8-4 per cent, no 
reports were obtained. Discussing the possibility of a 
clinic, vision, nose and throat, discharging ear, ringworm 
arid other skin, and dental cases are noted for treatment 
before others. 4’2 per cent, children are said to be sub¬ 
normal in nutrition, and visits have been paid to the homes 
of as many as possible of the ill-nourished children who 
came to the notice of the school medical officer. The 
necessity for separate numbered and reserved pegs in cloak¬ 
rooms is insisted upon if the spread of vermin is to be pre¬ 
vented. The usual paradox is noted : the children at the 
day industrial school have baths and ample facilities for 
cleanliness provided, regularly and fully utilised, and hence 
are in a very clean condition. A school nurse has been 
appointed for 1912 ; and two lady health visitors, appointed 
for the purpose of reducing infantile mortality and super¬ 
vising mid wives, visit homes in cases of minor infectious 
diseases and of uncleanliness. 

City and County of the City of Exeter. —The population of 
Exeter at the last Census was 48,660. There are 21 schools 
with accommodation for 8584 children, and the number on 
the register on Dec. 31st, 1911, was 7380. The total number 
of children examined in 1911 was 2666, 74-6 per cent, 
parents attended, and 83 per cent, of the children found 
defective have received treatment. An inspection clinic is 
already established in Exeter, but as the facilities for treat¬ 
ment are exceptionally good a school treatment clinic is not 
considered necessary. It is not clear, however, that teeth 
(although there is a dental hospital) or ringworm cases are 
quite adequately dealt with. But Exeter shows, what is 
already evident in certain other comparatively small and 
compact education areas, that a small area can deal with the 
problem of treatment more effectively than a larger area, 
probably because there is a closer touch between all the 
people and agencies concerned. It is regretted that at the 
examination of children from Poor-law and other institu¬ 
tions a representative of the institution does not attend. 
The number and importance of the defects found do not 
differ materially from those in the ordinary elementary 
school children. Cloak'-room ficebmtnodatrion in some'of t'h6 
schools is inadequate and farvettfs -the spread of pediculosis 
and ringworm. r 

Hertfordshire 4 County Council. —Great attention<is paid Jjy 
Mr. F. E. Fremantle to various questions of organisation, and 
a summary of recommendations at the end of the report is a 
great convenience. One of these is: “That in all new 
schools the teachers’ room be built so as to give a length of 


21 feet, good light, and as much quiet as possible, for tbe- 
purpose of medical inspection. ” It is pointed out that the- 
usual inspection is valueless as a test for diseases of/ 
heart and lungs when it takes place in the same room> 
as that in which classes are being held. Tbe actual* 
inspections are performed by medical inspectors, who are for *’ 
the most part also medical officers of health for their districts*. 1 
and these gentlemen are assisted at their discretion by 
partners, assistants, and in two cases dispenser and secretary’ 
respectively. The plan works well and secures effective-' 
coordination of school and public health work. Tbe school* 
nursing is carried out for the most part by the County Narsing. [ 
Association, which was subsidised to the extent of £20t) by 
the county council as from April 1st, 1911. The nurses*- r 
attended 239 inspections, and paid 913 visits to schools ancLJ * 
4794 visits to parents and children at home. School clinics* ’ 
are described as “foreign abominations,” but a useful plan ; 
is suggested for the use of an old London horse-bus as a 1 
travelling dental “ caravan ” (we presume this is a native- 
institution instead of a.foreign abomination), the cost to be 
£500 for the first year and £400 in after years, including a. 
whole-time dentist at £300 a year; the dentist to spend a* 
week or less in each village. In regard to other treatment,, 
the view is expressed that the Poor-law guardians should.? 
undertake the treatment of defects, but until medical treat¬ 
ment ife removed from Poor-law control and the contagion ofT 
pauperism this is • probably impracticable. The amount 
spent on medical inspection is given for 1910-11 and 1911-12,. 
in the latter year amounting to £2515 12#. 6d ., a sum w hich is- 
about one-eightieth of the total cost of elementary education. 
Mr. Fremantle considers that the system of employing part 
medical officers of health and part school doctors secures 
“far more attention to the school health than the system of . 
employing whole-time visiting inspectors.” 

Gloucestershire County Council. —No special arrangements ■ 
are made for the treatment of defects in Gloucestershire, and 
while 80 per cent, of general cases have been more or )e»s- 
satisfactorily treated, 56 2 per cent, of vision cases, 62’9* 
per cent, of ear cases, and 66 3 per cent, of nose and throat 
are not such satisfactory figures. Open-air schools are advo¬ 
cated by Dr. J. Middleton Martin, and do not appear to have 
been established, but considerable space is devoted to the * 
discussion of the prevention of consumption. It is pointed) 
out that if children in danger of infection by tuberculosis are- 
recognised early “ the actual diagnosis is a secondary matter,, 
if the danger of these cases is realised. ” Comparing urban* 
and rural children, one of the medical inspectors, Dr. 

M. Deborah Hancock, observes that the standard of children 
! in rural districts does not seem much better than, if as good- 
1 as, that of children in the more populous districts nearer the- 
1 towns. In most cases bad nutrition appears to be due to 
| the general delicate condition of the child. An experi¬ 
mental dental clinic has been established in connexion with 
one small school, and the appointment of a full-time dentist 
is suggested. At four schools, cases with ringworm of the 
scalp over 7 years old have been allowed to attend while- 
carrying out directions as to cleanliness and application of 
ointment and wearing a clean linen cap ; no other children 
have been infected. A novel feature of the work lies in the- 
employment of one of the three school nurses as attendance 
officer for a district of 25,893 acres, including 10 schools with- 
1027 children on the registers. The experience of the first 
four m6nths (the nurse began work in September, 1911) is 
said to be distinctly encouraging. 

County Borough of Bury .—Dr. G. Granville Buckley reports ’ 
on the inspection of 1740 children, but although in a town 
orily 38 per cent, of the parents of younger children attended« 
at the ' inspections and 25 per cent, of parents of the-’ 
leavers. A school nurse is employed, but no special 
arrangements for treatment are made, and as existing 
facilities are only the private medical practitioner, tire Bury; 
Infirmary, and the hospitals in Manchester, the treatment is- 
unsatisfactory. Only 6*45 per cent, dental defects dre treated, 
and only those with four or more carious teeth are noted 
for treatment. Only 33 93 vision, 25 per cent, phthisis and . 
other tuberculous disease, and 56 per cent, heart cases are 
treated. This'last percentage is the highest of all for cases 
treated. Some other arrangement seems badly wanted, as- 
does some organisation, such as that of children’s . care • 
committees, to secure the greater cooperation of the parents. 

City of Cardiff.— There are 36 public elementary schools* - 
in Cardiff with accommodation for 33,350 children and' 
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.an average attendance of 28,741 who are inspected by 
two school doctors assisted by school nurses. Treatment 
is considered in detail and attention drawn to the increase 
in the efficiency of preventive treatment by the 
•coordination of school and public health functions. The 
•sanitary authority has further established a tuberculosis dis- 
jjensary, to which school children are admitted free of 
charge, and a cleansing station is in course of erection. Sir 
♦George Newman’s report is extensively quoted in regard to 
the school clinic. Arrangements are in force with three 
•ophthalmic surgeons for treatment at 7*. a head for exami¬ 
nation and prescription, and opticians supply spherical 
lenses at 2s. 6 d. and cylindrical at 4 s. 6d. Seven dentists 
tiave also agreed to attend school children at a reduced scale 
•of fees. The provision of X ray treatment for ringworm is 
under consideration, and an open-air school is urged, an 
•estimate of the cost being given at £448 17*. 11 d. net per 
annum for 82 children in average attendance. With regard 
to nutrition, it is stated that “No exact meaning can be 
attached to figures under this heading. ” A precisely measur¬ 
able criterion of nutrition still appears to elude the efforts 
•of many of us. Dr. Edward YValford’s whole report is 
broadly conceived and puts the problems in true perspective, 
and is consequently not only more interesting reading but 
more definitely useful than a bald recital of percentages. 


VITAL STATISTICS. 


HEALTH OP ENGLISH TOWNS. 

In the 95 largest English towns, with an aggregate popula¬ 
tion estimated at 17,639,881 persons at the middle of this 
year, 8304 births and 4800 deaths were registered during the 
week ending Oct. 19th. The annual rate of mortality in 
these towns, which had steadily increased from 11’0 to 
13-7 per 1000 in the five preceding weeks, further rose to 
14*2 per 1000 in the week under notice. During the first 
three weeks of the current quarter the mean annual death- 
rate in these towns averaged 13-4 per 1000, against 15-2 
per 1000 in London during the same period. No death was 
recorded last week in the borough of Northampton, while in 
the other towns the death-rates ranged from 4* 9 in Oxford, 
•5*8 in Gillingham, ;6* 3 in Ilford, and 6*8 in Grimsby, to 
17*9 in Sunderland, 18*2 in Liverpool, 19-1 in Bootle, 20*1 
in Middlesborough, and 20 3 in Dudley. 

The 4800 deaths from all causes were 171 in excess of 
the number in the previous week, and included 426 which 
were referred to the principal epidemic diseases, against 
numbers rising from 310 to 394 in the three preceding weeks. 
Of these 426 deaths, 169 resulted from measles, 121 from 
infantile diarrhoea! diseases, 49 from diphtheria, 36 from 
whooping-cough, 29 from scarlet fever, and 22 from enteric 
fever, but not one from small-pox. The mean annual death- 
rate from these epidemic diseases last week was equal 
to 1*3 per 1000, against 1-0 and 1-2 in the two 
preceding weeks. The deaths attributed to measles, which 
bad been 67, 90, and 139 in the three preceding weeks, 
further rose to 169 last week, and caused the highest annual 
•death-rates of 1-2 in Birmingham, 1*3 in Liverpool and in 
•Swansea, 1*5 in Middlesbrough, 16 in Birkenhead and in 
West Hartlepool, 1*7 in Wigan and in Rhondda, 2-1 in 
West Ham, 2-6 in Tynemouth, and 2-7 in Lincoln. The 
-deaths of infants under 2 years of age referred to diarrhoea 
and enteritis, which had been 134, 153, and 129 in the 
three preceding weeks, further declined to 121 last week, 
and included 46 in London and its suburban districts, 15 in 
Liverpool, 5 in Stoke-on-Trent, 5 in Birmingham, 4 in Man¬ 
chester, and 4 in Leeds. The fatal cases of diphtheria, which 
had been 41, 43, and 56 in the three preceding weeks, fell 
to 49 last week; 12 deaths occurred in London, 6 in Ports¬ 
mouth, 4 in Birmingham, 3 in Stoke-on-Trent, and 3 in 
Manchester. The deaths attributed to whooping-cough, 
which had been 44, 29, and 33 in the three preceding weeks, 
were 36 last week; of this number, 14 were registered in 
London, 5 in Liverpool, and 2 each in West Ham, East Ham, 
Salford, and Burnley. The deaths referred to scarlet fever, 
which had been 17,17, and 26 in the three preceding weeks, 
further rose to 29 last week, and included 8 in London, 5 in 
Birmingham, 2 in Portsmouth, and 2 in Liverpool. The fatal 
•cases of enteric fever, which had been 7, 20, and 11 in the 
three preceding weeks, rose to 22 last week ; 2 deaths were 


recorded in London, in West Ham, in Manchester, and in 
Bradford. 

The number of scarlet fever patients under treatment 
in the Metropolitan Asylums and in the London Fever 
Hospital, which had steadily risen from 1512 to 2095 in 
the eight preceding weeks, had further increased to 2217 on 
Saturday last; 345 new cases of this disease were 

admitted to these institutions during the week against 
305, 317, and 322 in the three preceding weeks. These 
hospitals also contained on Saturday last 940 cases of 
diphtheria, 486 of measles, 267 of whooping-cough, and 53 of 
enteric fever, but not one of small-pox. The 1454 deaths from 
all causes in London were 111 in excess of the number in 
the previous week, and were equal to an annual rate 
of 16 8 per 1000. The deaths referred to diseases of the 
respiratory system, which had steadily risen from 103 to 282 
in the five preceding weeks, further rose to 327 in the week 
under notice, and were 99 in excess of the number recorded 
in the corresponding week of last year. 

Of the 4800 deaths from all causes in the 95 towns last 
week, 197 resulted from different forms of violence, and 
433 were the subject of coroners’ inquests. The causes of 47, 
or 1 • 0 per cent., of the deaths registered were not certified 
either by a registered medical practitioner or by a coroner 
after inquest. All the causes of death were duly certified 
in Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, West Ham, Bradford, Hull, 
Nottingham, Portsmouth, and in 66 other smaller towns. 
The 47 uncertified causes of death last week included 11 in 
Birmingham, 5 in Liverpool, 5 in South Shields, and 3 in 
Gateshead. 


HEALTH OP SCOTCH TOWNS. 

In the 18 largest Scotch towns, with an aggregate popula¬ 
tion estimated at 2,182,400 persons at the middle of this year, 
1110 births and 568 deaths were registered during the week 
ending Saturday, Oct. 19th. The annual rate of mortality in 
these towns, which had been 13*0, 12*2, and 14*1 per 
1000 in the three preceding weeks, declined to 13*6 per 
1000 in the week under notice. During the first three weeks 
of the current quarter the mean annual rate of mortality in 
these Scotch towns averaged 13*3 per 1000, against 13*4 
per 1000 in the 95 large English towns. Among the 
several Scotch towns the annual death-rates last week 
ranged from 6*5 in Kirkcaldy, 6*9 in Govan, and 8*4 in 
Partick, to 16*8 in Leith, 17*2 in Hamilton, and 18*9 in 
Dundee. 

The 568 deaths from all causes were 23 fewer than the 
number in the previous week, and included 32 which were 
referred to the principal epidemic diseases, against numbers 
rising from 29 to 59 in the three preceding weeks. Of 
these 32 deaths, 11 resulted from diphtheria, 10 from 
infantile diarrhoeal diseases, 6 from whooping-cough, 2 from 
scarlet fever, 2 from enteric fever, and 1 from measles, 
but not one from small-pox. These 32 deaths from the 
principal epidemic diseases were equal to an annual death- 
rate of 0*8 per 1000, against 1*3 in the 95 large English 
towns. The deaths attributed to diphtheria, which had 
increased from 5 to 10 in the four preceding weeks, were 
11 last week, and included 6 in Glasgow, 2 in Dundee, and 
2 in Paisley. The deaths of infants under 2 years of age 
referred to diarrhoea and enteritis, which had been 12,15, and 
28 in the three preceding weeks, declined to 10 last week ; of 
this number, 4 were registered in Glasgow and 4 in Dundee. 
The fatal cases of whooping-cough, which had been 3, 4, and 
11 in the three preceding weeks, fell to 6 last week, and 
included 2 in Partick. The 2 deaths from scarlet fever 
were registered in Greenock and Falkirk respectively ; the 
2 deaths referred to enteric fever in Aberdeen, and the fatal 
case of measles in Glasgow. 

The deaths referred to diseases of the respiratory organs 
in the 18 Scotch towns, which had been 68, 62, and 80 in 
the three preceding weeks, further rose to 102 last week; 
23 deaths were attributed to different forms of violence, against 
numbers rising from 16 to 34 in the three previous weeks. 


HEALTH OP IRISH TOWNS. 

In the 22 town districts of Ireland, having an aggregate 
population estimated at 1,154,150 persons at the middle 
of this year, 600 births and 365 deaths were registered 
during the week ending Oct. 19th. The annual rate of 
mortality in these towns, whioh had been 14*5, 15*5, and 
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17*6 per 1000 in the three preceding weeks, declined to 
16*5 per 1000 in the week under notice. During the first 
three weeks of the current quarter the mean annual death- 
rate in these Irish towns averaged 16 *5 per 1000 ; in the 
95 large English towns the corresponding death-rate was 
equal to 13*4, while in the 18 Scotch towns it did not 
exceed 13*3 per 1000. The annual death-rate in the 
several Irish towns last week was equal to 19*8 in Dublin 
(against 16 8 in London), 14-2 in Belfast, 16*3 in Cork, 
6 4 in Londonderry, 35*2 in Limerick, and 17*1 in Water¬ 
ford, while in the remaining 16 smaller towns the mean 
death-rate did not exceed 12*3 per 1000. 

The 365 deaths from all causes in the 22 Irish towns 
were 24 fewer than the number in the previous week, and 
included 43 which were referred to the principal epidemic 
diseases, against numbers rising from 26 to 45 in the three 
preceding weeks; of these 43 deaths, 20 resulted from 
measles, 14 from diarrhceal diseases. 3 from enteric fever, 
3 from whooping-cough, 2 from diphtheria, and 1 from 
scarlet fever, but not one from small-pox. These 43 deaths 
from the principal epidemic diseases were equal to an 
annual death-rate of 1 ■ 9 per 1000 ; the death-rate from these 
diseases last week in the 95 large English towns was equal 
to 1*3, while in the 18 Scotch towns it did not exceed 0-8 
per 1000. The deaths attributed to measles, which had risen 
from 1 to 20 in the six preceding weeks, were again 20 last 
week, and comprised 10 in Limerick, 8 in Belfast,and 2 in 
Dublin. The deaths referred to diarrhceal diseases, which 
had been 11, 13, and 13 in the three preceding weeks, 
were 14 last week, all of which related to infants under 2 
years of age; 6 deaths were registered in Dublin, 3 in 
Belfast, and 2 in Waterford. Of the 3 fatal cases of enteric 
fever last week, which were slightly in excess of recent 
weekly numbers, 2 occurred in Dublin and 1 in Newry. The 
3 deaths attributed to whooping cough last week were 
recorded in Dublin, Limerick, and Newry respectively. The 
2 fatal cases of diphtheria were registered in Dublin, and 
that of scarlet fever in Belfast. 

The deaths referred to diseases of the respiratory system 
in the 22 Irish towns, which had been 53, 49, and 70 in the 
three preceding weeks, rose to 76 in the week under notice. 
Of the 365 deaths from all causes, 105, or 29 per cent., 
occurred in public institutions, and 7 resulted from different 
forms of violence. The causes of 10, or 2*7 per cent., of 
the total deaths were not certified either by a registered 
medical practitioner or by a coroner after inquest; in the 
95 large English towns the proportion of uncertified causes 
of death last week did not exceed 1 * 0 per cent. 


THE SERVICES. 


Royal Navy Medical Service. 

The undermentioned Fleet-Surgeons have been promoted 
to the rank of Deputy Surgeon-General in His Majesty’s 
FleetJames Lawrence Smith, M.V.O. (dated July 22nd, 
1912), and Alexander Gascoigne Wildey (dated Oct. 6th, 
1912). 

Royal Army Medical Corps. 

Colonel H. O. Trevor has taken up duty as Assistant 
Director of Medical Services in the Cork District, in succes¬ 
sion to Colonel J. R. Dodd. Colonel H. S. McGill has been 
granted leave of absence from India on medical certificate. 

Lieutenant-Colonel B. J. Inniss has embarked for a tour 
of service at Mauritius. Lieutenant-Colonel R. J. Copeland 
has been appointed for duty in the Northern Command. 
Lieutenant-Colonel T. Daly has been selected for the 
increased rate of pay under Article 317 of the Royal 
Warrant. Lieutenant-Colonel H. M. Sloggett has arrived 
home on leave of absence from Malta. Lieutenant-Colonel 
W. A. Morris has been selected to hold Medical Charge at 
Scarborough, in succession to Major H. V. Dillon. Lieutenant- 
Colonel J. Donaldson has been transferred from the com¬ 
mand of the Station Hospital at Rawal Pindi Cantonment 
to Murree Cantonment as Senior Medical Officer. Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel J. W. Bullen has taken up duty at the 
Station Hospital, Agra Cantonment. Lieutenant-Colonel A. J. 
Luther has embarked for a tour of service in South Africa. 
Lieutenant-Colonel R. J. Windle, late physician and surgeon 
at the Royal Hospital, Kilmainham, Dublin, has been placed 
under orders for a tour of service in India, and will be posted 
to the Sixth (Poona) Division of the Southern Army. 


Major T. B. Jones has been appointed to hold charge of 
the Military Hospital at Pembroke Dock and Senior Medical 
Officer of the Western Coast Defences. An exchange on the 
roster has been approved between Major L. F. F. Winslow, 
in charge of the Military Hospital at Sheffield, and Major 
A. M. MacLaughlin, sanitary officer to the Scottish Com¬ 
mand ; the latter officer will embark for a tour of service 
with the Southern Army in India. Major W. E. Hudleston 
has been transferred from Tidworth, Salisbury Plain, to 
Portsmouth District for employment in connexion with 
recruiting duties. Major W. J. Taylor has been appointed to 
the Military Hospital at Colchester, pending embarkation for 
service abroad. Major A. O. B. Wroughton has been, 
appointed to hold charge of the Military Hospital at 
Maidstone. Major C. H. Furnivall has taken up the 
appointment of Civil Surgeon at Ziarat. Major H. H. 
Norman has arrived home on leave of absence from Shwebo. 
Major A. D. Jameson has been appointed Specialist ini 
Dermatology and Venereal Diseases to the First (Peshawar) 
Division of the Northern Army in India. Major J. C. B. 
Statham has embarked for a tour of service on the West 
Coast of Africa. 

Captain P. Dwyer has been selected for appointment as 
Specialist in Otology at the Royal Infirmary, Phoenix Park, 
Dublin. Captain A. E. S. Irvine has arrived home on leave 
of absence from Simonstown, South Africa. Captain P. C. T. 
Davy has been appointed Senior Medical Officer on board 
the transport s.s. Dongola, which left Karachi for 
Southampton on Oct. 18th, and Captain P. Sampson and 
Captain H. H. Blake have been appointed for general 
duty on the same transport. Captain W. J. E. 
Bell has been transferred from the Military Hospital 
at Gosport to Cosham for duty. Captain E. J. Kavanagh 
has joined the Station Hospital, Multan, for duty. 
Captain C. W. Holden has arrived home for duty from 
North China, tour expired. Captain R. S. Smyth has* 
arrived home on leave of absence from Ambala Cantonment. 
Captain C. Scaife has been appointed a Specialist in the 
Prevention of Disease and placed in charge of the Head¬ 
quarters Brigade Laboratory at Belgaum. Captain A. Hendry 
has been transferred from the Fifth (Mhow) Division to the 
Bombay Brigade and posted for duty to the Station Hospital 
at Colaba. Captain J. F. Grant has taken up duty at the 
Military Hospital, Maymyo, Burma, on transfer from Bhamo 
Cantonment. Captain F. Casement has arrived home on 
leave of absence from the Eighth (Lucknow) Division. 
Captain G. E. Cathcart has been selected for appointment as 
Specialist in Physical Training to the Aldershot Command. 
Captain H. V. Bagshawe has embarked for a tour of service 
in Egypt. Captain A. L! Foster has been transferred 
from the Military Hospital at Rawal Pindi to Kalabagh, 
Murree Hill District. Captain J. S. McCombe has taken 
up duty at the Military Hospital, Secunderabad, on 
transfer from Malapuram. Captain R. G. S. Gregg 
has arrived home on leave of absence from Lucknow 
Cantonment. Captain P. A. Lloyd-Jones has been selected 
for appointment as Specialist in Ophthalmology to the Cam¬ 
bridge Hospital at Aldershot, in succession to Major F. M. 
Mangin, who has been placed under orders for a tour of 
service in India with the Northern Army. 

Lieutenant C. M. Nichol, lately holding charge of the 
Military Hospital and medical officer of D Squadron, 16tb 
(Queen’s) Lancers, at Weedon, has joined for duty at Cairo. 
Lieutenant W. A. Frost has been appointed to Tregantle. 
Lieutenant H. J. G. Wells has been transferred from the 
Military Hospital at Kinsale to Cork for general duty. 

Indian Medical Service. 

The King has approved of the retirement of the under¬ 
mentioned officers:—Colonel William Alfred Corkery (dated 
August 25th, 1912) and Lieutenant-Colonel William Ainley 
Sykes, D.S.O. (dated July 18th, 1912). 

Colonel R. W. S. Lyons has been selected for appointment 
as Assistant Director of Medical Services to the Third 
(Lahore) Division of the Northern Army in India, in 
succession to Colonel W. A. Corkery, retired. 

Lieutenant-Colonel W. E. Jennings has arrived home on 
leave of absence from India. Lieutenant-Colonel J. R. 
Roberts, C.I.E., has been appointed Surgeon on the Personal 
Staff of the Viceroy of the East Indies, in succession to 
Lieutenant-Colonel F. O’Kinealy, who has resigned. Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel J. J. Pratt, civil surgeon in the United 
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BProvinces of Agra and Oudh, has been granted six weeks’ 
-extension of his leave of absence on medical certificate. 

The services of Major C. Weinmau have been placed at 
-the disposal of the Bengal Government for appointment as 
•Civil Surgeon at Dinajpur. Major M. Dick lias arrived home 
. - on leave of absence from India. Major \V. H. Tucker has 
4>een selected for appointment as Physician to the Durbar at 
‘Travancore, Madras Presidency. Major G. King has been 
-appointed to officiate as Civil Surgeon at Manbhum. Major 
W. C. H. Forster, professor of pathology in the Government 
Medical College, Lahore, has taken up duty as Officiating 
Deputy Sanitary Commissioner in the Punjab, relieving 
•Captain C. A. Gill, granted leave of absence. 

Captain W. Overbeck-Wright, at present officiating as 
^Superintendent of the lunatic asylum at Agra, has been 
-appointed substantive sub pro tempore in that appointment. 
Captain A. J. H. Russell has been appointed to the Madras 
Presidency for temporary civil employment. Captain H. H. 
Broome has arrived home on leave of absence from India. 
Captain W. T. Fiulayson has been appointed Superintendent 
-of the Borstal Central Jail at Lahore. Captain M. A. 
Nicholson has been selected for appointment as a Specialist 
Ciii the Prevention of Disease, and lias been placed in charge 
of the Bacteriological Research Laboratory at the head- 
-quarters of the Bannu Brigade. Captain F. N. Stewart has 
l>een appointed to the Medical Cliarge of the 74th Regiment 
-of Punjabis, in succession to Captain S. G. S. Houghton, who 
lias been appointed to the Medical Charge of the 38th 
Regiment of Dogras. Captain D. D. Kamat has been selected 
for appointment as Medical Officer of the 8th Regiment of 
Rajputs, in succession to Captain N. S. Dutton. The appoint¬ 
ment of Captain J. F. James as officiating Civil Surgeon at 
■Ooalpara lias been cancelled. Captain E. J. C. McDonald, 
asupernitinerary medical officer at Dibrugarh, has been 
.appointed to hold Medical Charge of the Lakhimpur Military 
Police outpost at Rolling. Captain E. T. Harris has taken 
-over the Executive and Medical Charge of the District Jail 
.at Mogok. Captain K. S. Thakur has been selected for 
appointment as Specialist in Radiography and Electrical 
Science to the Third (Lahore) Division of the Northern Army 
dn India. 

Special Reserve of Officers, 

Royal Army Medical Carpi. 

The undermentioned Lieutenants are confirmed in their 
rank :—Robert A. Greenwood, Philip N. Button, William F. 
McLean, Robert M. Beath, Thomas Walker, William St. L. 
Dowse, William McN. Walker, William McK. H. McCullagh, 
Samuel R. Armstrong, Edward A. Wilson, Treffry 0. 
Thompson, Gerald F. V. Leary, and John Campbell. 

Territorial Force. 

Royal Army Medical Corps. 

^2nd Scottish General Hospital, Royal Army Medical 
^oTps: Lieutenant-Colonel (Lieutenant-Colonel, retired, 
Indian Medical Service) Frank W. Thomson, on completion 
of his period of service in command, is retired, and is 
. granted permission to retain his rank and to wear the 
prescribed uniform (dated Oct. 19th, 1912). Lieutenant- 
Colonel Sir Joseph Fayrer, Bart., Reserve of Officers, to be 
Lienfenant-Colonel (dated Oct. 19th, 1912). 3rd Scottish 
•Ocneral Hospital, Royal Army Medical Corps: Lieutenant- 
Colonel Sir Hector C. Cameron to resign his commission 
-{dated Get. 19th, 1912). 

1st London (City of London) Field Ambulance, Royal 
Army Medical Corps: Lieutenant Arthur D. J. B. Williams 
«s seconded, under the conditions of Paragraph 112 of the 
Territorial Force Regulations, for service under the Colonial 
Office (dated May 1st, 1912). 

Attacked- to Units other them Medical Units. —Captain 
'William Doig to be Major (dated August 25th, 1912). Lieu¬ 
tenant Francis R. M. Heggs to be Captain (dated Sept. 1st, 
1912). Lieutenant Robert Bruoe to be Captain (dated 
-:Sept. 17th, 1912). 

CoiiONTAL Medical Services. 

West African Medical Staff.— T>t. W. M. Graham, head of 
Che Medical Research Institute at Lagos, retires from the 
•service on pension, and l)r. H. de C. Dillon has resigned. 
Dr. W. I. Taylor, medical officer, Southern Nigeria, has been 
promoted a Senior Medical Officer, Northern Nigeria, and 
Mr. D. Burrows, medical officer, Sierra Leone, a Senior 
3iedical Officer, Southern Nigeria. 'The following gentlemen 


have been selected for appointment to the stall: Dr. E. L. 
Anderson and Dr. T. R. Sandeman (Southern Nigeria), and 
Dr. E. F. Ward (Sierra Leone). 

Other Colonies and Protectorates .—Mr. E. Glenny lias been 
selected for appointment as a Medical Officer in the Strains 
Settlements; Mr. W. R. W. James for appointment as,a 
Medical Officer in the Gilbert and Ellice Islands ; Dr. 
A. C. M. McHattie for appointment as Chief Medical 
Officer, Bahamas; and Dr. H. R. Neilson, Mr. A. H. 
Owen, and Dr. B. Spearman for appointment as Temporary 
Medical Officers in Uganda. Mr. C. B. Pasley and Dr. 
K. Simpson have been selected for appointment as Medical 
Officers in the Federated Malay States, and Mr. A. D. J. B. 
Williams for appointment as a Medical Officer in the East 
Africa Protectorate. Mr. H. F. Hardie has been selected for 
employment as Government Dental Surgeon in West Africa, 
and Mr. G. W. Royle for employment as Government Dental 
Surgeon in the Falkland Islands. 

Deaths in the Services. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Andrew Duncan, late I.M.S., at a 
nursing home, on Oct 18th, aged 62. He was in medical 
charge of the 2nd Battalion 5th Goorkha Rifles during 
the Afghan War of 1878-80, being present at the action 
of Matun and the battle of Charasiab, where he received 
severe wounds (mentioned in despatches, medal and clasp). 
He also took part in the Hazara Expedition of 1891. 
Among his medical publications were the “ Prevention of 
Disease in Tropical Campaigns ” and a “ Guide to Nursing in 
the Tropics. ” 

The British Red Cross Society. 

The first surgical unit raised by the British Red Cross 
Society, consisting of three dressers and 12 orderlies, left 
England for Montenegro on Oct. 20th. Surgeon-General 
G. D. Bourke, C.B., A.M.S., was in charge, the other surgeons 
being Mr. Anthony Bradford, Dr. F. Goldsmith (Australia), 
and Surgeon-Captain Martin-Leake, V.C. Three other units, 
financed by Sir Ernest Cassel, will probably leave for Turkey 
to-day (Friday), and arrangements are being made to send 
units to Greece. On Nov. 7th the Lady Mayoress will give a 
subscription ball at the Mansion House in aid of the British 
Red Cross Balkan F und. 

The Naval Medical Supplemental Fund. 

At the quarterly meeting of the directors of the Naval 
Medical Supplemental Fund held on Oct. 15th, Inspector- 
General W. H. Lloyd, R.N., in the chair, the sum of £45 
was distributed among the several applicants. 

Archives de Medecine et Pharmacie Navales. 

In the August number appears an unusual paper on Flint 
Arrowheads of the Western Sahara, in the Adrar district, 
near Cape Blanco, by M. Jean, surgeon in the French Navy. 
It is interesting and well illustrated, and the author shows 
that this region was once inhabited by a neolithic popula¬ 
tion, with a civilisation similar to that evidenced by the 
remains found in Brittany. Dr. Durant-on, m6deoin principal 
(Fleet-Surgeon), continues his discussion of the ventilation 
of the cruiser KUher. In the after dynamo room he found 
a temperature of 136° F., so high because the fan inlet had 
been placed so close to a natural outlet that th? fresh air 
was at once conveyed away, and did nothing to cool 
the compartment. Very similar conditions existed in 
the steering engine compartment, but in addition the 
intake for the ventilating fan was only 9 feet above 
it, and so situated it was in the track of the 
escaping hot air, consequently the fan supplied back to the 
compartment some of its own already used and heated air. 
For each of these defects Dr. Duran ton prescribes a remedy 
that should have struck anyone acquainted with the ventila¬ 
tion of ships. If constructors took counsel more freely with 
medical officers such failures, and their expensive corrections, 
would be prevented. A very important paper appears on an 
epidemic of cholera at Toulon in November, 1911; it- should 
b » read in the original. Here we can only say that chclerx 
appeared at Brindisi in August, 1910 (brought by so ne 
Russian gipsies), and spread to Naples, reaching Marseilles in 
October by way of Smyrna and Athens. Four people died 
at Marseilles. The epidemic then ceased for the winter. 
It recrudesced at Marseilles in June, 1911, and continued 
until Oct. 20th, having caused 466 cases and 225 
deaths. As every sailor who arrived at Toulon from any 
infected port‘had his stools examined for the' cholera 
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vibrio, and as none of the 161 examined were carriers, and 
as the epidemic seemed to have died out, Toulon thought 
itself safe; but on Nov. 14th a case developed in the 
Soften, with cholera vibrios in his stools, and he died next 
day. The situation was complicated by a coincident out¬ 
break of 40 cases of food-poisoning in the Justice on Nov. 15th 
or 16th ; these were recognised not to be cholera. But 
other cases did occur from Nov. 14 to 21st, 18 in all, of 
whom 6 died. The clinical discussion of these cases appears 
this month ; the epidemiological consideration will be com¬ 
pleted in the next number; so we limit ourselves to 
the clinical aspects of this epidemic, very fully 

and usefully detailed as they are. Besides the 18 

attacked by cholera, 129 persons were isolated, either 
because they had slight diarrhoea or because they were 
contacts; 7 had diarrhoea and 6 had vibrios in their 
stools. Of the 122 healthy contacts, 2 were found to be 
carriers, and only 2. One of the 18 was a pensioner 
employed in the dockyard, the other 17 belonged to ships, 
and a long account is given of each of these cases. Thirteen 
cases were severe ; one was fulminant (the first). Tempera¬ 
ture was always subnormal, and perhaps even 7° F. lower in 
the axilla than in the rectum. The symptoms were, as usual, 
diarrhoea, rice-water stools, vomiting, cramps, drying of the 
tissues, wrinkling of the skin, cyanosis, anuria. One man 
got a double parotitis on the fourteenth day and died a week 
later with double pneumonia. The treatment which is 
approved after experience. of the whole epidemic is the 
intravenous injection of saline solution, about 1500 c.c. an 
hour, or an ounce a minute, during a couple of hours. 
The veins are very small, the blood quickly coagulates, 
the patient is particularly restless. Fix the arm then 
to a splint or the bed, make an incision in the 
bend of the elbow, isolate the vein, ai.d draw it 
out, insert the (cannula or) needle, and pour in the 
saline. The fixation of the arm is the more necessary as the 
injection continues for two or more hours until the patient 
improves. It is the conviction of those who saw this 
epidemic through that no other treatment is to be compared 
with this. The cases who died had relatively small injec¬ 
tions or the large injections were given too late, when other 
treatments had failed. This paper should be read. Dr. 
Lepeuple (surgeon in the French navy) reports a case of 
septicacmic plague at Saigon, where the liver 'was chiefly 
attacked, and on section the bacillus of plague was found 
growing throughout the vessels of that organ. All contacts 
were injected with Yersin’s anti-plague serum. No further 
cases occurred and no dead rats were found on board. 


Ctrmspon&eiue. 

" Audi alteram partem.** 


H.EMATEMESIS DUE TO ARTERIO¬ 
SCLEROSIS OF THE GASTRIC 
VESSELS. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir,—I n your issue of Oct. 12th you have an interesting 
annotation on htematemesis occurring as a very rare com¬ 
plication during the course of arterio-sclerosis. 

For the past 30 years I have paid special attention to the 
clinical aspects of this protean form of arterial degeneration, 
and from the material that has passed through my hands I 
am convinced that a local manifestation of the disease 
process is far more common than is usually considered to be 
the case. I believe that if as searching an examination were 
to be made of the smaller arterial twigs as has been done 
with nerve tissues, abundant evidence would be forthcoming 
that arterio-sclerosis, commonly looked upon as being of a 
more or less general arterial change, will often be found as a 
local patchy disease affecting a very limited area. 

My impression is that in at least some of the cases of 
fulminating pancreatic haemorrhage it is the focal condition 
and the potent cause or underlying pathology . We are so 
accustomed to regard the affection as being a systemic 
disease affecting the arterioles that we are apt to overlook 
the fact, supported by clinical evidence, that there are many 
cases in which the maximum effect is largely local. We 


know that the cerebral, ocular, and coronary vessels* 
are constantly affected, and we know that the cerebral 
and ocular arteries are prone to bleed in a very 
, early stage ; naturally hemorrhage in either of these 
situations is accompanied by symptoms intensely objective, 
far more so than if the haemorrhage occurred in countless 
other situations, frhere a minute bleeding would produce- 
only symptoms trifling in character. Personally I have- 
found great difficulty in attempting to differentiate clinically 
between chronic renal change of that type known as granular 
kidney in its incipient stages, with well-known tissue* 
changes and slight haemorrhages, and the more general 
disease we usually designate arterio-sclerosis, my difficulty 
being all the greater as I have had on several occasions- 
seen individuals at different stages—extending over many 
years—of this illness, where at the early commencement 
one would liave labelled the malady as being renal, but 
where as years have passed by the conditions liave been on 
all fours with those generally considered as due to arterio¬ 
sclerosis. So much have 1 been impressed by this that I 
take the view that in a large proportion of those cases of 
so-called chronic renal disease of contracting type, we are in 
reality dealing with a general arterial degeneration whicb 
happens to be concentrated on a certain definite area—to- 
wit, the kidney. Otherwise I fail to explain a clinical fact 
which has frequently come under my notice—namely, that in 
some patients the primary disease, or perhaps more properly the- 
symptoms denoting such local disease, may remain quiescent,, 
or entirely in abeyance, or occasionally subsiding altogether, 
and marked evidences of arterial changes will assert them¬ 
selves in another position of the arterial tree. We can. 
scarcely overrate the importance of recognising the early 
local changes of arterio-sclcrosis, as it is in the commence¬ 
ment of the disease we obtain so much from treatment. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Green-street, W., Oct. 22nd, 1912. DONALD W. C. HOOD. 


LEGISLATION CONCERNING PRO¬ 
PRIETARY REMEDIES. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir, — I have read with interest the excellent editorial in* 
The Lancet of Sept. 28th under the above title. In no¬ 
spirit of criticism, may I call attention to a slight miscon¬ 
ception that the editorial writer has of the Federal Food and 
Drugs Act of this country ? The editorial states that this- 
Act “prohibited extravagant and misleading claims in 
advertisements and labels.” As a matter of fact, the Act 
has never prohibited any kind of claims that might be made- 
in advertisements. The most outrageous falsehoods may be 
published in the newspapers regarding the composition; 
place of origin, or therapeutic efficiency of any patent or 
proprietary medicine, and the manufacturer is exempt frma 
prosecution under the Food and Drugs Act. What the Act 
actually does prohibit is false claims that appear on the label 
regarding composition or source of origin of proprietary* 
remedies. 

When first enacted it was generally supposed, and tbo- 
lower courts so held, that the Act also prohibited false nr* 
misleading statements regarding the curative properties of 
preparations. The United States Supreme Court, however, 
has decided (in a divided opinion) that the Act did not apply 
to therapeutic claims. This decision seriously crippled the- 
efficiency of the law for some time. Within the past few- 
weeks an attempt has been made to strengthen the law by 
adding an amendment that specifically prohibits any state¬ 
ments regarding the therapeutic effect of medicines “ which 
are false and fraudulent.” 

The editorial further states, “Substances that are con¬ 
sidered dangerous are scheduled in a very complete list of 
prohibited articles in this Act.” There is no list of prohibited 
articles, but there is a list of articles whose presence and 
quantities must be declared on the label of the preparations 
containing them.- The list, unfortunately, is a small one, 
comprising “alcohol, morphine, opium, cocaine, heroin, alpha 
and' beta eucain, chloroform, canabis indtea, chloral hydrate, 
or acetanilid, or any derivative or preparation of any suofv 
substances.” It will thus be seen that some of the meet 
dangerous poisons can be used as ingredients of patent or 
proprietary medicines and a purchaser be given no hint as to 
their presence. Strychnine, arsenic, hydrocyanic acid, and 
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many .other equally dangerous poisons can be used with 
impunity by the “ patent medicine ” manufacturer. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Chicago, Oct. 11th, 1912. ARTHUR J. CRAMP. 


*“ MENTALLY EXCEPTIONAL ” CHILDREN. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir, —It is quite clear that the class of children alluded to 
last week in an annotation under this heading, and described 
by Dr. Ziehen as psychopathic, if not saved for construc¬ 
tive work, are destined to become destructive forces in the 
environment in which they are situated. It seems to be 
bis object to evolve methods of education and to provide 
special institutions for their care and supervision, in order 
that this human wastage may be avoided. In America it 
Bias been suggested by the National Association for the 
Study and Education of Exceptional Children that the 
waste products or by-products of our social organisation, 
and among them may be counted the exceptional child, may 
possibly prove as commercially valuable to the State as many 
former waste products of industry are now found to be under 
improved processes of manufacture. This sounds to me 
rather speculative optimism, although as an incentive to 
action the view has its value. The great difficulty here, as 
in America, is to devise some reasonable system of grading 
such children in classes, for it is clear that the expense of 
giving each an individual education would be impracticable 
on the grounds of expense. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Oct. 2Ut, 1912. Eric Pritchard. 


TIIE LIFE-CYCLE OF THE ORGANISM OF 
SYPHILIS. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir, —May I be allowed to controvert some of the state¬ 
ments made by Mr. H. C. Ross in The Lancet of Oct. 19th? 
The facts are as follows. In January of this year I was 
prompted by the clinical and pathological observations men¬ 
tioned in my article to inquire into the life-history of the 
organism of syphilis, as I felt convinced that the spiro- 
chaeta pallida alone could not account for all the pheno- 
tnena. The lymphatic gland suggested itself to me 
as the most likely place for the other phases to occur, 
and I accordingly looked for and found them there. On 
*Sept. 7th Mr. E. H. Ross came to the Lock Hospital for some 
syphilitic material, when he was informed by my house 
surgeon, Mr. Moolgavkar, that I had been working at this 
subject for some months. Consequently, he came to see me 
at the hospital on Sept. 14th, when I informed him that I 
had found certain bodies in sections of lymphatic glands, 
but I did not mention that I had also found them in vivo 
and in fixed films. On Sept. 18th I took two sections of 
glands, one before, the other after, the administration 
of “606,” to the Lister Institute, and showed him the 
bodies that I had found. I was then shown a speci¬ 
men by the jelly method from a lymphatic gland which 
lie had received from me that day, the other half of which 
I had investigated the same morning. I saw nothing more 
than I had already seen, and I was not shown the complete 
oycle of the parasite of the guinea-pig or of the earthworm, 
as Mr. H. C. Ross asserts. Following on this came Sir 
Ronald Ross’s announcement in the British Medical Journal 
of Sept. 28th that his brother, Mr. E. H. Ross, had 
found bodies in syphilis “not in the mononuclear leuco¬ 
cytes of the blood, but in large mononuclear cells squeezed 
from local lymphatics.” I was not anxious to publish 
my observations until I had had the opportunity of 
ascertaining the action of 44 606” on what I took to be the 
spores, but this announcement appearing so soon after Mr. 
E. H. Ross began his work, and after his examination of the 
first lymphatic gland I had supplied him with, left me no 
option. It is not clear why Mr. E. H. Ross did not 
announce his own discovery, or why he left the attack on 
my article to another brother. My deductions were not 
solely drawn from sections, as I had seen the bodies both 
alive stained by the borax methylene blue method and in 
films stained with Giemsa, but I was especially glad to find 
them in sections, as in this way permanent specimens could 


be obtained. Some five of these sections I presented to 
Mr. E. H. Ross, whose brother is kind enough to admit that 
they do show some 44 splodges.” 

Mr. H. C. Ross says that 44 there is no coil in the human 
parasite,” but I have seen it in many instances both in living 
and in Giemsa stained specimens, and before I saw Mr. 
E. H. Ross’s paper I was familiar with the development of 
spirochaetae from a coil from the writings of Danilewsky 
and Schaudinn, and I acknowledged my indebtedness to 
that paper out of courtesy, as Mr. E. H. Ross was working 
at the same subject, and, moreover, on material which I had 
unreservedly placed at his disposal. It was owing to Doflein’s 
and Kohler’s article in the 44 Handbuch der Pathogenen 
Mikrodrganismen,” Band VII. 1, S. 88 and 89, under the 
heading “ Gattung Leucocytozoon Danilewsky,” that I ven¬ 
tured to suggest the name leucocytozoon for the analogous 
syphilitic parasite. And I cannot see that Mr. H. C. Ross 
has shown that the suggestion is “surely erroneous.” 

In conclusion, l may add that on Oct. 17th I showed at the 
Dermatological Section of the Royal Society of Medicine 12 
slides illustrating some of the phases I have described, at 
which meeting critics could have been present. 

I am sorry to trouble you with this lengthy letter, but I 
felt that Mr. H. C. Ross’s thinly veiled attack on my good 
faith in the matter called for an immediate reply. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

WImpole-street, W., Oct. 19th, 1912. J. E. R. McDONAGH. 


To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir, —In my letter to The Lancet last week I wanted to 
maintain that, since an undoubted parasite has been found 
in the cells of syphilitics, and since with the jelly method 
there is now a means of tracing its life-history in a way 
similar to that adopted for the homologous parasites of 
guinea-pigs and earthworms, it would be particularly harmful 
if, at this stage, we indulge in deductions, speculations, or 
names, based on incomplete evidence. I believe that this 
will be considered to be the right attitude to select. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully. 

The John Howard McPadden Researches, H. C. ROSS. 

London, S.W., Oct, 21st, 1912. 


THE MISTAKES OF ASSISTANTS. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir,—P rofessor Waller again alludes to my suggestion that 
the slight corrections to which he refers may have been made 
by an assistant. In my experience this is just the sort of 
thing that an assistant would do ; many, like myself, who 
desire minute accuracy have to suffer for the mistakes of 
others, in spite of every effort to prevent them. I will give 
two recent instances. In the final proof of a paper of mine 
for the Journal of Physiology Loewe was spelt correctly, but 
in the Journal of Physiology it appeared Loewi, the correc¬ 
tion having been made in seven places by the proof-reader. 
The next instance is more remarkable. In the minutes of 
evidence taken before the Departmental Committee on 
Sight Tests, in reply to question 492, “Has your way of 
exhibiting the colour any advantage over Sir William 
Abney’s apparatus ? ” I said, 44 The method he has adopted 
is not the same as he recommended previously I do not 
know the methods that he now uses , except from the reports 
I have seen. But they seem to me to be very similar to 
mine, showing spectral lights of varied intensity. They are 
not the methods recommended by the Royal Society Com¬ 
mittee. Their method was to pick out the neutral point, 
and the trichromic has not got a neutral point. In fact, I 
took three cases of colour-blindness to Sir William Abney, 
and he passed them all.” This is given correctly on page 26. 

This reply is quoted in a question in Sir W. Abney’s 
evidence on page 68 of the Report as follows : 44 The method 
he has adopted is not the same as was recommended 
previously. I do not know the methods that he does use , 
except from the reports I have seen. But they seem to me 
to be very similar to mine, showing spectral lights and 
shutters inside. They are not the methods reported by the 
Royal Society Committee. Their method was to pick out 
the neutral point, and the trichromic has not got a neutral 
point. In fact, I took three cases of colour-blindness to 
Sir William Abney and he passed them all.” 

The portions which differ in the erroneous version are in 
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italics. It will be noticed that the second version eliminates 
nearly all the special points I wished to make. 

J I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

F. W. Edridge-Green. 

The Institute of Physiology, Univeraitv College, 

Gower-street, W., Oct. 18th, 1912. 

THE ACETONE-WRIGHT METHOD OF 
LEUCOCYTE COUNTING. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir,—I n the very hot weather we have here from May to 
August inclusive the acetone-Wright solution which I 
described in The Lancet 1 completely failed to work. 
Another method which is not affected by heat, is rather 
easier for the inexpert to handle, and gives almost equally 
good results, is as follows Prepare a 2/3 saturated solution 
of Wright’s stain in methyl alcohol free from sediment by 
adding 5 c.c. of methyl alcohol to 10 c.c. of filtered saturated 
solution. Store in a tall narrow bottle to allow any possible 
sediment to sink and leave perfectly clear fluid above. Pre¬ 
pare also some 0*1 per cent, sodium chloride solution, 
filtered. For use add 1 part of the alcoholic solution to 
3 parts of the saline and use at once. The alcoholic 
solution stains films quite successfully and is less apt to 
deposit a precipitate on them than the stronger solution 
commonly used. Further experience has convinced me of 
the great value and accuracy of these methods, provided that 
the cautions laid down in my previous communications are 
observed. I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

R. A. P. Hill. 

Union Medical College, Peking, China, Sept. 30th, 1912. 

BRITISH RED CROSS BALKAN FUND. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir,—T he generosity of the British nation in alleviating 
the distress of the sick and wounded of foreign armies 
engaged in war haa been repeatedly proved in the past. It 
is difficult to bring home to the public of this country the 
appalling suffering involved in a winter war in the Balkans. 
Communications are difficult, the cold is intense, and even 
rudimentary transport is a matter of extreme difficulty. 
Moreover, the fighting in this particular war is likely to be 
of a specially bitter and severe character, while, on the other 
hand, the medical organisation available is quite inadequate 
to cope with large numbers of wounded. 

In order to mitigate, in some measure, the terrible suffer¬ 
ing entailed by such a winter campaign, the British Red 
Cross Society is preparing to despatch expeditions to the 
belligerent countries. In accordance with the provision of 
the Geneva Convention the sanction of the Foreign Office 
for these expeditions has been obtained, and offers of help 
have been gratefully welcomed by representatives in England 
ef the various countries concerned. 

The invested funds of this society are only applicable to 
ware in which British troops are engaged. A special fund, 
therefore, is necessary in order to render assistance to 
foreign belligerents, and it is for this fund that the British 
Red Cross Society now appeals for subscriptions. The money 
contributed will be administered by specially appointed com¬ 
mittees of the society. Among those who have consented to 
serve on these committees are Georgiana Countess of Dudley, 
R.R.C., the Marchioness of Lansdowne, C.I.,the Marchioness 
of Londonderry, the Duchess of Montrose, LL.D., the Lady 
Wantage, R.r!c., Colonel Sir George Beatson, K.C.B., Sir 
Anthony A. Bowlby, C.M.G., Mr. James Cantlie, F.R.C.S., 
Sir Benjamin Franklin, K.C.I.E., Surgeon-General Sir 
Alfred Keogh, K.C.B., Mr. A. K. Loyd, K.C., Mr. George 
Henry Makins, C.B., Mr. J. Danvers Power, M.V.O. 
Mr. Edward A. Ridsdale, the Hon. N. Charles Rothschild 
the Hon. Arthur Stanley, M.Y.O., M.P., and Sir Frederick 
Treves, Bart., G.C.V.O., C.B. 

The services of the society will be rendered impartially to 
all the combatants concerned, but it is, of course, open to 
any subscriber to ear-mark a donation for the special assist¬ 
ance of . one or other of the belligerent parties, and any 
instruction to that effect will be strictly observed. 

Subscriptions . marked u British Red Cross Balkan Fund, 

l The Lancet, Jan. 6 th, 1912, p. 20, and Feb. 10th, p. Z89. 


and sent either to the secretary, British Red Cross Society, 
9, Victoria-street, Westminster, London, S.W., or to Messrs. 
Coutts and Company, 440, Strand, London, W.C., will be 
gratefully acknowledged. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Rothschild, 

Chairman of the Council British Red Cross Society. 

9, Victoria-street, London, S.W., 

Oct. 16th, 1912. 

EMETINE SALTS IN THE TREATMENT 
OF DYSENTERY. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir —In The Lancet for Oct. 19th Lieutenant-Colonel 
L Rogers states that his treatment of dysentery with 
emetine salts is new. It he will refer to p. 269 of the 
Indian Medical Gazette for September, 1891, he will find 
that I used emetine with good results. No distinction was 
made between cases due to amoebae and those due to bacilli. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

J. H. Tull Walsh, 

Lieutenant-Colonel I.M.S. (retired). 

St. Faith s, Norfolk, Oct. 23rd. 1912. 


the medical profession and the 

NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

g IR _With all due deference I must contend that the 

" fallacies ” Mr. Harford finds in my arguments more 
properly belong to his own. “ M.D.” in the letter I 
criticised stated that in his opinion the need for medical 
services owing to sanitary advancement in the future would 
be diminished, as a matter of fact. This may or may not be 
the case. Mr. Harford appears to think that in reality there 
will be no such diminution, and that the average amount of 
medical work will remain the same. Perhaps he is right, 
but whether right or not it is a fallacy of the most pro¬ 
nounced kind to imagine that his arguments on this matter 
are in any way relevant to mine. 

With regard to the remarks on my representative responsi¬ 
bility it is to be regretted that he is again rather wide of 
the mark. My letter was not in any sense written in my 
capacity as a member of the body to which he refers. If it 
will afford him any satisfaction I can assure him that it is 
exceedingly doubtful whether the State Sickness Insurance 
Committee would endorse all the views expressed in my 
letter. They only happen to be my own, and were not put 
forward in any representative character at all ; but I am not 
surprised at his confusing representative and individual 
opinions in this manner. He is not the only member of the 
profession at the present time subject to the same confusion. 
As I consistently opposed both the schemes Mr. Harford 
refers to, as is generally known in my own division, it will 
be a good illustration of the fallacy of supposing that a 
member of a representative body necessarily incurs any 
individual responsibility for its action, or can be accurately 
described as one of the “ authors ” of the same 

I do not question the bona, fides of Mr. Harford in the 
attitude he has thought fit to take up. When gentle¬ 
men like himself and Dr. Mills circularise the whole 
medical profession on the lines laid down in their recent 
pamphlet, it must be admitted that they are strongly 
impressed by the present situation. But I must be per¬ 
mitted to sav that Mr. Harford’s remarks as to the likelihood 
of a rupture'in the unity of the profession and the danger 
of its disunion come with an ill grace from one who has 
chosen to follow his own individual opinion in preference to 
that of his profession, which, if not unanimous, has been 
given with a solidarity hitherto unknown in its annals. 

If the profession remains united, even to the extent it has 
appeared to be, since the introduction of this mischievous 
Act, it is probable that it will gain its ends. If the causes 
that Mr. Harford suggests are sufficient to break it up, 
then it must be confessed that it is incapable of that union 
without which no independent profession can expect to 
protect its legitimate interests. In the latter case a heavy 
responsibility rests on those men who, like Mr. Harford, 
have deliberately flouted the opinion of their profession. 
Tie coming Representative Meeting may decide a good many 
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things, but I do not think it is likely to approve of the action 
of Mr. Harford and his colleagues. 

Admitting, as Mr. Harford does, the vital necessity of 
unity of the profession at the present crisis, it would tax 
human ingenuity to show how it is compatible with the right 
of private judgment claimed by himself and colleagues. 
If every divergent element in the profession were to claim 
the same right, unity among us would be a negligible 
quantity. I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Hackney- road, N.E., Oct. 19th, 1912. MAJOR GREENWOOD. 


To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir,—D r. Major Greenwood must be in error when he 
maintains that * 4 capitation rates will always be reckoned on 
the basis of the services of the doctor.” I know of no society 
which makes the amount of attendance bear any relationship 
to the rate paid per head. For example, I had the care of 
three different societies for many years, one of them being 
a Rechabite tent, another a branch of the Hearts of Oak, and 
a third one of the Oddfellows Order. Though the sick¬ 
ness, and therefore attendance, on the first was con¬ 
siderably less than that of the others, the capitation 
rate was the same in each case. I saw no reason for 
thinking that the abstainers thought themselves unfairly 
treated because they were spared the misery of much ill¬ 
ness, even if they have not the privilege of so much 
doctoring. In fact, it has been seriously suggested that a 
good method for the payment of medical men would be to 
fee them as long as their patients remain well, and give 
them nothing when they are ill. This is the true signifi¬ 
cance of the Public Health Service, and no medical officer 
will think himself unworthy of his salary if the health of 
his district is such as to require little attention. I demur to 
the statement that it is “inconsistent with the dignity of 
the profession to be pensioners of the community ” in this 
sense. The medical officer of health is paid to keep people 
well, and he earns nothing for treatment of disease except in 
the way of prevention. 

I am convinced that the profession has made a serious 
blunder in forcing the Government to initiate a Public Health 
Service as is now under consideration. The free choice of 
doctor has been too much emphasised, and it will work out 
quite as often injuriously as beneficially for the profession. 
Likewise the right of refusal on the part of the doctor will 
lead to unforeseen results. All the incurables and chronics 
will be declined, and the appointment of a salaried officer to 
attend upon them will become a necessity. Thus the free 
choice of doctor, as Dr. Greenwood has rightly stated, would 
become extinguished for those placed under their care, and 
their position as public servants to a most unthankful and 
troublesome class of patients would be an exceedingly un¬ 
pleasant one. I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Oct. 18th, 1912. _ M. D. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir,—I f the Chancellor decides to allow the sum of 8 s. 6 d. 
for medical benefits, out of which the chemist is to be paid, 
and remembering that in Germany the chemist gets 3#. Id ., 
the way out of the difficulty is for all medical men to bind 
themselves to provide medicine free of charge, and not to 
send anyone to the chemist. By supplying medicine and 
attendance for 8 *. 6d. we should be in a much better position 
t.hn.n we should be if we allowed the chemist to have the 
first pull. Besides this, we should retain our dispensing, the 
loss of which will seriously diminish many of our incomes. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Oct. 2Ut, 1912. Country Surgeon. 


King’s College Hospital Site.— The com- 

mittee of King’s College Hospital has decided to dispose of 
the freehold site of the present building near the Royal 
Courts of Justice as from January, 1914. Tenders cither 
for the purchase of the fee simple or for leases for 60 years 
or 99 years are invited, and if taken for the shorter term 
£25,000 are to be spent on alterations of the buildings, but 
if for the longer term £ 100,000 are to be expended upon 
new buildings. Messrs. Weatherall and Green are the 
agents. 


THE FIFTEENTH INTERNATIONAL CON- 
GRESS OF HYGIENE AND DEMO¬ 
GRAPHY AT WASHINGTON. 

(From our Special Sanitary Commissioner.) 

(Contin tied, from p. 1108.) 


Washington, Oct. 4th. 

The Work of the Sections. 

The fact that the members of the Congress were received 
by Mr. Taft at the White House on the afternoon of Monday, 
the day when the Congress was opened, interfered with the- 
first meeting of the sections announced for the same after¬ 
noon. The division of Demography was deserted at the 
opening hour. The Section of Military Hygiene made » 
better show, for there were some 30 to 40 persons present— 
quite sufficient for practical work, but looking a small group- 
scattered over a magnificent hall with comfortable seating* 
capacity for ten times the number of people. The small 
room allotted to the Section of Industrial Hygiene was 
fairly full. The notes which I made myself, and those whicl* 

I received from cooperators, proved that useful work was 
soon in full swing in many places. 

Street Noises. 

Dr. George M. Kober, Professor of Hygiene, of George¬ 
town University, Washington, D.C., invited his audience- 
to discuss the urgent modern question of street noises. 
Everybody who spoke agreed that unnecessary noise- 
should be suppressed and unpleasant noise mitigated as- 
far as possible. A special society to attain this end 
exists in Vienna, but difficulty had arisen as to the 
definition of what constituted an unpleasant noise. In 
Germany the locomotive whistle had been abolished, and’ 
Philistine things had been said—at any rate some years ago* 
—about public performances of Wagner. At Florence and 
Pisa many complaints appear to have been made of the 
| remarkably shrill sound of the railway whistles. The widtb 
l of the streets and the asphalt pavement of Washington were 
much praised as securing for the inhabitants a comparative 
freedom from noise, but it was agreed that these conditions 
could not be expected in old cities or in those set upon 
mountainous sites. 

The debate took place in the Section of Hygiene, in con¬ 
nexion with which, though at a plenary meeting, Sir THOMAS 
Oliver, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, delivered a remarkable- 
address on Dust and Fume as Foes of Industrial Life. 1 In 
regard to this address Dr. Lindermann, speaking in German r 
explained that the great disaster at Bochum was due to the 
inflammable cliaracter of the dust in the deeper parts of the 
coal mine, and agreed with Sir Thomas Oliver that methods 
of prevention of such tragedies ought to be put into 
practice. 

The Food of the German Workman. 

Professor Max Rubner, Director of the Institute of 
Hygiene at Berlin, gave a description of the poor food with 
which the working classes of Germany have to be content. 
Till quite recently, he said, meat never appeared on the 
workman’s table. Now he is beginning to insist on having 
occasionally a meat meal; not, the Professor added, because 
the meat was an indispensable factor in his diet, but because 
the eating of meat is inevitably considered to be a mark of 
prosperity. Professor Rubner said that the consumption of 
a cheap imitation of coffee is increasing. His remark that 
he did not believe there was such a thing as a normal diet 
for man, that material and quantity must vary according 
to the work to be done, and that he could not dogmatise as 
to what was the minimum of food necessary, led the way to 
general debate on nutrition, interesting, in the direction 
which it took, as much to physiologists and embryologists 
as to those who were studying the 'matter mainly from the 
industrial point of view. 

New Serums.' 

During the course of the day Dr. Simon Flexner, of the 
Rockefeller Institute, described the recent work which he has- 
been doing in connexion with an anti-meningitis serum. 
The population of Dellas, Texas, had been swept away by 
epidemic poliomyelitis, and all the growing records of the 

1 This address was published in full in Tax lison of fiept. 86th. 
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disease showed that it was highly important that it should 
be controlled. He then gave his figures. He had used the 
serum in 1294 cases, and of these 70 per cent, had recovered. 
During the Louisiana epidemic the serum was given in 176 
cases and 123 recovered, and in 70 cases where no serum was 
administered 63 of the sufferers had died. Dr. Flexner said 
that in Ijouisiana the action of the serum was the same on 
the coloured and the white people, but in absence of the 
serum the black man appeared to have a smaller chance of 
recovery. 

The Trachoma Bacillus. 

In the First Section Dr. Anna W. Williams, of the 
Research Laboratory Department of Health, New York, 
described her researches to show that real trachoma was due 
to a small bacillus, and that its presence serves to differ¬ 
entiate the true and contagious disease from other conditions 
Laving many features in common, but not contagious or so 
serious in their consequences. Many children are now 
excluded, she said, from school because they are supposed to 
have trachoma when this is not the case. It was felt that if 
the work stood the test of further trial a valuable point in 
preventive medicine had been scored, as more accurate 
diagnosis might prevent much unnecessary interruption of 
education that now takes place. 

A Good Chairman . 

On the Tuesday morning I attended the meeting of the 
Third Section, where I had an opportunity of admiring the 
manner in which Dr. Abraham Jacobi presided. He kept 
every speaker to the point, and yet was not brusque or 
interfering. If congresses would appoint chairmen simply 
because they knew how to preside, what an enormous 
difference it would make to the smoothness of their working. 
In making this comment, however, I am not blind to the 
difficulty of finding such men. In technical conferences 
they must be men of real learning. To elect the men of 
science as honorary ■ presidents, give them exceptionally 
elevated seats on platforms, and leave the work of the 
Congress to be managed by less well-informed people would 
not be a sound departure. We often hear it said that for the 
rough-and-tumble work of presiding, for knowing how to 
•distinguish between a resolution, an amendment, and an 
addendum, none but very experienced and tactful chairmen 
should be appointed. But tact and experience are useless 
without knowledge ; a chairman must know how far a thing 
is to the point, how far a statement is germane to the dis¬ 
cussion, before he rules out a speaker for discursiveness, and 
unless he is fairly well grounded in the subject himself he 
<;annot give a trustworthy ruling. Distinction in science 
does not make a man a good chairman, but in technical 
subjects it would be hopelessly dangerous to prefer as a 
chairman the man who knew only the routine of conducting 
a meeting to a man who knew the technique of the subjects 
to be debated. 

Milk and Infant Core. 

A great deal was said in Section III. about milk, the sub¬ 
ject being approached from numerous points of view. Dr. 
Gage, of Chicago, advocated pasteurising every drop of 
milk required for consumption, at any rate in towns, while 
other speakers thought that the less we pasteurised milk the 
better. The process, they considered, was not necessary in 
ordinary circumstances, and was only justified when the 
milk was really suspicious. Dr. Jacobi, taking part in the 
debate, related that early in his medical career he was con¬ 
nected with an institution where, what with bad sanitation 
and foul milk, they liad an infantile mortality of 100 per 
cent. He failed to see how they could attain a higher 
figure. When he pointed out this fact there was an im¬ 
mediate result. He was dismissed! This was in his young 
days, and so much had things changed that now, with breast 
feeding in. favourable circumstances, we had an infant 
mortality of 7 per cent., with the b^st artificial feeding of 
19* 20 per cent. The general feeling-of the section was, of 
course, a foregone conclusion—it w^as all decidedly in favour 
cf breast feeding. It was suggested that the authorities might 
in some cases very advantageously refuse to assist mothers 
who sought for help unless they suckled their own infants, 
though here much hardship might be inflicted. But at any 
Tate all aid giYjn out of public funds should be given, it was 
held, with intent to preserve the home ; the sending of the 
children to an institution and allowing the home to be 
broken up was held to be unwise w'lien it could be avoided. 


It is much easier to send the children to institutions than to 
save their parents and prevent the breaking up of the homes, 
but the section, while recognising this, as well as the necessity 
for such a course in some cases, demanded on the whole an 
increasing recognition of the value of home life. Poor relief, 
it was felt, w'as too often not relief at all but an accentua¬ 
tion of the devastating effects of poverty, if it did not aim, 
above all things, at the preservation of the home. Especially 
was this the view in America. 

Dr. Cotton, of Syracuse, gave a glowing account of the 
lives saved by nurses sent out by the health department of 
that city to visit the homes of poor mothers. 

Disinfection of Schools. 

In the same section there w r as next discussed the 
question of disinfecting schools, and the summary of a paper 
by M. Augustin Rky (Paris) was read which pointed out 
that, as education w r as now' compulsory in all civilised com¬ 
munities, construction of healthy school buildings should also 
be compulsory. The law had no right to force a child to 
sit long hours in an insanitary building. All congresses 
agreed that a building which had not plenty of air and light 
must be unhealthy. The action of the ultra-violet rays had 
only recently been discovered, and they showed what a 
powerful disinfectant nature supplied in the solar spectrum. 
If a school was built north to south then the eastern rooms 
should be left open to the action of the sun in the morning, 
w'hile the children worked in the western rooms that had 
been purified by the sun rays of the previous afternoon ; 
after the morning they could go to the rooms on the east 
side. 

Mr. Walker, of New York, regretted that, in spite of all 
that had been done in America and elsew'here, schools had 
constantly to be closed, but he referred to contagious and 
epidemic diseases. Scarlet fever, measles, whooping-cough, 
undetected tuberculosis, and the continued power of infect¬ 
ing after recovery from such conditions as diphtheria were 
constantly emptying the schools, which, despite all precau¬ 
tions, w’ould be the centres for distribution of disease. This 
evil influence would be much modified if more attention was 
paid to the principle of prevention as well as greater care 
exercised in early diagnosis. We only disinfect schools, he 
said, when the presence of disease is made manifest, and this 
disinfection is not always effective. The process of dis¬ 
infection should be regular, not only applied in serious 
conditions. Personally, the speaker was in favour of liquid 
spray disinfection, as the fluid comes in actual contact with 
the walls and floors, and does not cause dust. He had 
calculated that 10,000 square feet could be sprayed with 
pure phenol in 25 parts of water for 40 cento, or about 
Is. &d. Every school wall should thus be moistened 
once a week, and wet cloths passed over the top of 
shelves. It was the more necessary to take such measures 
as the presence of infected children was unavoidable. 

Mr. Hkdway, of New York, had been interested all 
his life, he said, in the practical task of cleaning the 
premises of schools. At first he considered such work 
mere drudgery, but now he took a keen interest in the 
scientific aspects of the work, lie explained the evolution 
of scientific cleaning, claiming that soap, water, and the 
scrubbing-brush have been gradually superseded. Porous 
absorbing board floors should be oiled and rendered non¬ 
absorbent. Here he made an excursion into the theories of 
the influence of colour. He said that it had been discovered 
that colour influenced the temper of a class and the success 
of the teaching, and described from personal knowledge the 
mischief w T hich the prevalence of red had wrought in a New 
York school. But here the disorderly class was pacified when 
the red was replaced by olive grey. The speaker was at this 
point called to order on the ground that the section could 
not discuss the causes of bad temper. 

Dr. Night, of New York, urged that- a more drastic 
remedy than the penetration of the rays of the stin in class¬ 
rooms was needed, adding that also it was not possible tt> 
get the sunlight to play on all the surfaces. We must, he 
said, periodically disinfect and have a well-established 
standard of what constitutes effective disinfection. 

Dr. Hurty, of Indianapolis, thought disinfection was 
mainly useful because it was necessarily followed by very 
thorough ventilation. The success of outdoor schools waa 
proof of the need of ventilation. He pointed out that 
the secretions from-th© noses and mouths of pupils were the 
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principal cause of infection, and indicated here the value 
of rigorous medical inspection of school-children. 

Dr. Harrington, of Boston, declared that more benefit 
resulted from opening all the windows widely directly 
the pupils had left the class-rooms than from any chemical 
disinfection. 

Altogether the debate was not very encouraging. There 
was no emphatic opinion registered as to what should be 
done. There was more agreement in denouncing methods 
that had been tried than in proposing reforms. The Section 
adjourned without giving any advice or adopting any resolu¬ 
tion that might have served to guide school authorities. 

(To be continued.) 


MANCHESTER. 

(From our own Correspondent.) 

Recent Medical Events. 

The medical side of the University is now in full swing. 
The number of beginners in the first year medical classes 
is said to show a considerable increase over those in the last 
few years. Important changes in the teaching staff are 
announced. Dr. Archibald Donald, who is on the active 
staff of the Royal Infirmary and St. Mary’s Hospitals, has 
been appointed by the council to the chair of Obstetrics and 
Gynaecology in the University, vacant through the death of 
Sir William J. Sinclair. Professor Donald entered on his 
duties on Oct. 11th. The official announcement has j nst been 
made that Professor J. Lorrain Smith “having been appointed 
Professor of Pathology in the University of Edinburgh, has 
resigned the chair of Pathology and Pathological Anatomy.” 
The resignation of his Manchester professorship will not take 
effect until the end of the Michaelmas term. From the new 
medical prospectus we learn that an examination on practical 
toxicology will no longer be required for those candidates 
who present themselves for examination in medical juris¬ 
prudence for the degrees of M.B. and Ch.B. The annual 
dinners of the Aberdeen University Club and the Edinburgh 
University Club were held last week. Mr. Harold Stiles was 
the principal guest at the Edinburgh University dinner. 

Cleansing Department of a Great City. 

The annual report of this department shows that from 
141,057 workshops, &c., there were collected and disposed 
of 139,702 tons of ashes, 31,373 tons of night soil and pail 
contents, 16,544 tons of warehouse and trade refuse, 6368 
tons of slaughter-house refuse, 5504 tons of stable, &c., 
manure, and 2491 tons of fish refuse. From the city 
thoroughfares and markets 81,551 tons of street sweepings 
and 4893 tons of market garbage were collected and disposed 
of. The total weight of refuse collected by the department 
during the year exceeded 290,000 tons, or nearly 1000 tons 
each working day. There is a staff of 1900 employees, 
involving a yearly payment of wages of £122,792. The 
gross expenditure for the past year was £218,000. 

Cremation in Manchester. 

There were 147 cremations during the year, bringing the 
total number since the opening of the institute in 1892 to 
1689. The chairman stated that in St. Gall, in Switzerland, 
40 per cent, of those who died there were cremated. He 
appealed to the medical profession to assist the cause, and 
he appealed to them on sanitary and hygienic grounds. 
The need for active propaganda as to the merits of cremation 
still existed, as it was only by educating the public on the 
general advantages of cremation over earth burial that more 
rapid progress could be expected. After covering all expense 
there is a surplus of £428, while the accumulated total 
surplus is £716, and the reserve account £300. 

Some Points on Malingering. 

Mr. C. H. Buckley on Oct. 15th gave an address on “Some 
Points oh Malingering ” to members of the British Associa- 
ciation of Managers of Textile Works. Defining malingering 
as a fraudulent mimicry of disease or injury, he had no 
doubt as to its marked increase since the introduction of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1906. It was much more 
common in accidents than disease, and that was probably 
due to the legal liability which attached to the cases. 
In ordinary medical practice feigned disease seldom 
occurred. General practitioners were unlike examining 


officers in large insurance offices, who were constantly con¬ 
fronted with attempts at malingering. In all cases of 
disputes it was most desirable to have consultations on both 
sides. Most cases of so-called malingering would be at 
once detected, and any difference of opinion would not be 
threshed out in court but in the consulting-room. He believed 
that three-fourths of the subjective symptoms, and often the 
physical signs, which were found following even trifling 
accidents, were the result of self-suggestion or of suggestions 
made by others. The injured person should be asked to 
state the symptoms. Certificates of unfitness were too easily 
obtained. If this was so, then the employer had to pay 
more than the case warranted, while the sick pay of the 
various societies of which the patient was a member was 
unnecessarily prolonged. There were three types of 
offenders : (1) The real malingerer, who had absolutely 
nothing wrong with him ; (2) the partial malingerer, who 
had met with some trifling injury as compared with his de¬ 
scription, and who wilfully made the most of it ; and (3) the 
unconscious malingerer, who believed everything he told the 
doctor, but who was more frightened than hurt. It was 
stated by Mr. Buckley that a German workman who 
was making a claim might be compelled to enter a 
hospital for the purpose of being kept under observe 
tion. In 1908 there were 328,957 claims in respect of 
industrial accidents and less than 1 per cent, of them 
were brought into court. The vast majority were non- 
contentious cases, but often the employer paid many weeks 
of unnecessary pay. The lecturer suggested that more 
medical assistance was required on the bench when such 
cases were being tried, and that a medical referee should be 
a whole-time salaried official, like a county court judge, and 
his position should be entirely independent. 

Oct. 21st. 

LIVERPOOL. 

(From our own Correspondent.) 


Results of Improved Sanitation. 

The death-rate of Liverpool during the current year is the 
lowest on record—namely, 17*3 per 1000, as against 17*9 
per 1000 two years ago. The decline was most marked in 
infant mortality, the rate of which was 120 per 1000 births. 
This was also the lowest on record, the average of the 
last five years being 144 per 1000 births. The diminution in 
typhoid fever still continues, the deaths being only 14, of 
which 6 were imported cases. Deaths from scarlet fever 
numbered 68, again the. lowest recorded. Unfortunately, 
the same gratifying statement cannot be made in regard 
to either measles or whooping-cough. Street widening has 
been continued. An important development has been the 
recent introduction of new works and factories for the 
extension of the tramway system. Some 1200 additional 
trees have been planted, bringing the total to about 11,000. 
There are now some 100,000 dustbins in use, 45,000 ashpits 
out of a total of 65,000 having been abolished. Over 
8 ,000,000 units of electricity had been generated during tbe 
year by means of the refuse destructors. The results of 
improvement in every direction of our sanitary environment 
are becoming evident. 

The Eaton Hall Fund for Charities . 

The Duke of Westminster makes a charge of Is. each to 
excursionists visiting Eaton Hall, the proceeds of which he 
devotes to the local charities. This year the sum of £690 
has been distributed among 13 charities, the larger share of 
£350 being awarded to Chester Infirmary. It is interesting 
to learn that with the present contribution the total amount 
which the Chester Infirmary has received from this source 
exceeds £6000. 

Dearth of Cottages in Cheshire. 

At the Winsford urban council meeting Mr. T. W. H. 
Garstang, the medical officer of health, reported that there 
was a serious shortage of cottages for the working classes, not 
only in Winsford but in other districts with which he was 
connected. Cases constantly came under his notice which 
were most pressing. One of his inspectors said he knew 
where 11 people were living in a four-roomed cottage. 

Oct. 22nd. 
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VIENNA. 

(From our own Correspondent.) 


Bacillus Carriers Among the Kitchen Staff of the General 
Hospital. 

An alarming incident happened recently in the Vienna 
Allgemeines Krankenhaus, the circumstances being as 
follows. After partaking of a hearty meal a number of 
the members of the medical staff who are boarded in the 
hospital were suddenly and simultaneously attacked by 
violent gastro-intestinal trouble, with great prostration, 
diarrhoea, vomiting, and pyrexia. At the same time, a 
number of nurses of the hospital were taken ill in a similar 
manner. This coincidence at once suggested that the cause 
would be found in the hospital kitchen, from which the food 
for both the medical men and the nurses had come. At first 
a metallic poison was suspected, and very stringent 
measures 'were adopted to trace the origin of the outbreak. 
There was also some public alarm in consequence of 
the fact that there were over 2000 patients under treat¬ 
ment in the hospital, and a special commission of investi¬ 
gation was appointed. Of course, bacteriological and 
chemical examinations were made in the case of all 
patients, and when it became necessary to examine the 
stools of the entire kitchen staff the task was no small one. 
The quality of the food used in the kitchen was found to be 
quite satisfactory, and the absence of any inorganic poison 
was proved, so that the inquiry was soon narrowed down to 
a few persons, who could be shown to be bacillus carriers. 
The disease was an outbreak of paratyphoid fever of a low 
degree of virulence, and all the patients soon recovered. 
Amongst the women engaged in making up the portions for 
the medical officers and nurses, as well as amongst the cooks, 
four persons had to be pronounced infectious. They were 
at once put under proper treatment, and the outbreak was 
quelled after four days. During the inquiry it came out 
that some weeks ago there had been occasional instances of 
similar gastro-intestinal mischief amongst patients and 
nurses, but no attention had been paid to it. The popula¬ 
tion, however, was for a time very much alarmed, for about 
two weeks ago a number of similar cases occurred among 
members of the upper classes of society who had attended a 
banquet held in honour of the Congress of Lawyers. This 
was traced to the use of Russian frozen fish, and it was 
rumoured that the same kind of food had been con¬ 
sumed in the hospital. The prompt action of the Patho¬ 
logical Institute, involving as it did an immense amount of 
work, w r as favourably commented on by the public and the 
profession. 

AUeged Understatement of Patients' Fees in Income-tax 
Returns. 

One of our most prominent surgeons was recently asked 
by the surveyor of taxes whether it was correct to assume 
that all the private patients operated on by him in the course 
of last year had died. When the surgeon indignantly replied 
that the average mortality of his operations was under 10 per 
cent., the surveyor said that an examination of documents 
relative to the property left by patients who died in the 
course of last year after an operation by the surgeon in 
question evidently showed that from these patients alone he 
had received over 40,000 kronen in fees, and for the purpose 
of income-tax assessment he had returned his total receipts 
at only 40,000 kronen. These returns must therefore be 
regarded as false, especially as it was well known that he had 
a large practice, and his statements for previous years were in 
all probability equally misleading. The result was that the 
surgeon had to pay a fine of 150,000 kronen (£6000), and his 
income has been assessed at 250,000 kronen, or £10,000 a 
year, on which sum he will have to pay a tax of 6 per cent. 
This severe penalty, as well as the facts leading up to it, 
has caused a sensation in the profession. There is at 
present a tendency to extract as much as possible in the 
shape of taxes from the population, and the medical pro¬ 
fession in particular has lately been the object of various 
experiments in that direction. Although it cannot be 
denied that their incomes have been deliberately under¬ 
stated by a few practitioners, there is reason to believe 
that the majority gitfe truthful answers to the official 
inquiries. 


Increased Facilities for Anatomical Study. 

Owing to the pressure put upon the Ministry of Education 
by the professors of anatomy, who had adopted the 
“numerus clausus ” for students of anatomy, the lack of 
dissecting-rooms will be done away with in a short time. It 
will be recollected that the limitation of space in the 
anatomical department was mentioned in this column of 
The Lancet on August 17th. The Government has just 
granted a sum large enough for the erection of two new 
anatomical theatres, capable of enabling 250 students 
to dissect simultaneously. The theatres, which are already 
in course of construction, will be erected on each of the two 
wings of the existing Anatomical Institute as a third floor. 
Thus, each wing will consist of three dissecting rooms, one 
above another, and in this way accommodation for 750 
students will be provided. A museum and class rooms in 
which dried specimens -will be used for teaching purposes are 
also shown on the new plans. Furthermore, the some¬ 
what out-of-date equipment of the existing institutes will 
soon be modernised as far as possible. There is, however, 
some probability that the extended accommodation may 
again become inadequate in course of time because more 
than double the number of students for whom room 
can be found have applied for admission, and a protest 
against this method of applying a temporary remedy 
has been sent by the students to the Government, 
together with a petition for the erection of a large modern 
institute. Another drawback winch threatens to disturb the 
smooth working of the dissecting institute is the fact that 
the numl>er of subjects available for anatomical and patho¬ 
logical study is constantly getting smaller ; last year, instead 
of 2517 bodies as in the previous year, only 2243 were obtained 
in all the hospitals of Vienna. At the same time, the number 
of medical students is increasing, so that the prospect of a 
scarcity of anatomical material must not be forgotten. 

Oct. 19th. _ 


CANADA. 

(From our own Correspondent.) 


National Sanitarium Association: Fourteenth Annual Report. 

The National Sanitarium Association began work in 
Ontario in 1896. Since then it has erected four sanatoriums— 
two in Muskoka and two at Weston, near Toronto. Prior to 
1896 tuberculosis was on the increase in Ontario. Twelve 
years ago the annual number of deaths from tuberculosis in 
Ontario was about 3400. During 1910 the number of deaths 
reported from this cause was 2287, an actual saving of over 
1000 lives. In the Muskoka Cottage Sanatorium for the year 
ending Sept. 30th, 1911, 218 received treatment; in 
the Muskoka Free Hospital 308 received treatment. The 
Toronto Free Hospital at Weston treated 265, and the King 
Edward Institution for Children 86. During the fourteen 
years the Muskoka Cottage Sanatorium has been established 
it has treated 2250 patients ; since the Muskoka Free 
Hospital w*as opened in April, 1902, 1941 have been treated. 
The total number treated since the establishment of the 
Toronto Free Hospital was established seven years ago was 
1170 ; in the King Edward Sanatorium for Consumptive 
Children it was 316. 

The Question of a Medical Faculty in the University of 
British Columbia. 

The Hon. Dr. Young, Minister of Education in British 
Columbia, states that there will be no medical faculty for a 
long time to come in connexion with the new British 
Columbia provincial university. It is the consensus of 
opinion of medical men in that province that there is an 
over-production of medical men in Canada as elsewhere, and 
it is a good sign for the future that the medical profession in 
the Pacific province discountenance the starting of any 
other medical school in Western Canada. The Manitoba 
Medical College can take care of the West for many years to 
come. 

Osteopathy i?i Ontario. 

There are said to be over 1000 osteopaths practising 
illegally in the province of Ontario. Last year a Bill was 
before the Ontario Legislature which sought to regulate these 
so-called practitioners and place them’ under the discipline of 
the Ontario Medical Council. That Bill provided that anyone 
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coaid practise osteopathy or any other “ pathy ” upon passing 
the examinations prescribed by the Medical Council. The Bill 
was misunderstood, as it was thought that all the osteopaths 
already in practice were to be legalised. It was intended, 
however, to only grant licences to about 30 or 40. The Bill 
was withdrawn at the last minute on the suggestion of the 
President of the University, and now the medical profession 
are wondering what will happen during the coming session of 
the legislature. 

Sir Hector Cameron in Toronto. 

Sir Hector Cameron has been for a few weeks the guest of 
Mr. Irving H. Cameron, LL.D., Toronto. On the evening of 
Tuesday, Oct. 1st, he delivered the opening address of the 
Academy of Medicine, taking for his subject the Treatment 
of Abscess and Some Historical References to Antisepsis and 
Asepsis. On Friday afternoon following Sir Hector Cameron 
delivered the opening address to the faculty and students of 
the medical department of the University of Toronto. The 
address dealt largely with the conditions in hospitals prior 
to Lord Lister’s discoveries, antiseptic treatment, asepsis, 
good advice to the students, and ideals to be followed by the 
student body. President Falconer, of the University, pre¬ 
sided, and Dr. Louden, a former president, recalled that 15 
years ago it was his pleasure to confer the degree of LL. D. 
upon Lord Lister. Sir Hector Cameron and Mr. Cameron 
were guests at the first regular monthly dinner of the Toronto 
uEsculapian Club on the evening of Oct. 10th, when Sir George 
W. Ross delivered an eloquent and interesting address. 

German Medical Men in Toronto. 

To the number of 250, prominent German physicians and 
scientists were entertained in Toronto to luncheon on 
Oct. 3rd by the Toronto city council. The civic reception 
committee met them at the Union Depot and immediately 
drove them to the Convocation Hall of the University of 
Toronto, where a reception was held by the President of the 
University, Dr. li. A. Falconer, and the President of the 
Academy of Medicine, Dr. R. A. Reeve. Both President 
Falconer and Dr. Reeve spoke of the close relationship of 
the University of Toronto and the German universities. 
Many of the professors in the University of Toronto are 
graduates of German Universities. Dr. Rudolf Rannhoff, of 
the University of Berlin, replied for the visitors. Amongst 
others who spoke of the good relations between Canadian 
and German institutions were Professor His, Professor 
Loeffler, Dr. Meissner, Professor Gaertner, Dr. Fornet, and 
Dr. Adam H. Wright. 

Professor Adam Wright. 

After being about 40 years connected with the teaching of 
medicine in Toronto, Dr. Adam H. Wright has resigned 
from the chair of obstetrics in the medical department of the 
University. By the death of Dr. James F. W. Ross, a few 
months ago, and the resignation of Dr. Wright the way w'as 
opened for an appointment to the conjoint positions. Dr. 
Benjamin P. Watson, of Edinburgh, has been apj>ointed to 
take charge of these departments, and will assume his new 
duties about Nov. 1st. 

Oct. 12th. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

(From our own Correspondents.) 

The Middleton - Goldsmith Lectures. 

Dr. E. F. Bashford, director of the Imperial Cancer 
Research Fund, London, delivered the Middleton Goldsmith 
lectures of the New York Pathological Society on the 
evenings of Oct. 2nd and 4th, at the New York Academy of 
Medicine. The lectures were entitled “ A Review of Recent 
Cancer Research,” and were of a somewhat popular cha¬ 
racter. The audience w r as large, and Dr. Bashford explained 
in the clearest manner the result of experiments under¬ 
taken by himself and his colleagues, as well as the 
various processes through which the different forms 
of malignant growth pass. Of course, to readers 
of The Lancet the work of the Imperial Cancer 
Research Fund is familiar. Dr. Bashford,. however, 
emphasised the point that the only known means of saving 
or of prolonging the life of a person with cancer was by 
early operation. Another point upon which he laid par¬ 
ticular stress was that chronic irritation was a factor of 


great importance in the causation of cancer. He also noted 
that the slow progress made by competent investigators had 
given faddists and enthusiasts of all sorts too much oppor¬ 
tunity to air their irresponsible views. In conclusion. Dr. 
Bashford stated that the net result of several years’ experi¬ 
menting had led him to the belief that while animals could 
be immunised against cancer inoculation from without no 
method had yet been found to immunise them against 
tumours which originated within themselves. 

Homicide in the United States in 1911 . 

In the New York Spectator of Oct. 5th Mr. F. L. Hoffman 
points out that whereas in the ten years ending in 1891 the 
homicide rate in the great American cities was 5* 0 per 
100,000 persons, by the end of 1910 it was 7* 2. Memphis, 
Penn., shows the highest homicide rate during the decade 
ending 1911—namely, 47*1 per 100,000. Then come 
Charleston, S.C., 27*7; Savannah, Ga., 25* 6 ; New Orleans, 
La., 22-2. The rates were also high for St. Louis, 12 6, 
and San Francisco, 11*2. During 1911 the homicide rate 
in most cities w'as above the average for the decade ending 
1910. Mr. Hoffman show's by tables the homicide record 
for the past 30 years, the comparative rates in 30 American 
cities from 1901 to 1911, and the comparative mortality from 
homicide by geographical distribution in the United States. 
The average homicide rate for the decade ending 1910 was 
6'9 per 100,000 population of all cities; 14*7 for southern 
cities, 9'7 for western cities, 7'8 for central cities, and 4-3 
for eastern cities. During 1911 there w r as an increase in 
each division except the western, which showed a slight 
decline. Comparing the rate for all cities for the decade 
ending 1910 with that for 1911, there was an increase of 
20'2 per cent. In another table Mr. Hoffman compares 
the homicide rate of the United States with that of England 
and Wales, greatly to the advantage of the latter, and lays 
stress on the extremely high homicide rate now' prevailing 
in the United States. For both sexes the rate in the United 
States is 4 8 per 100,000 people, as against 0*9 for England 
and Wales. The comparison, says Mr. Hoffman, brings out in 
startling contrast the present disregard of human life in the 
United States. The importance of the subject, not only to 
life insurance companies but also to the public, is commented 
on, and it is pointed out that such a condition is not 
compatible with the claims to progress in the United States 
in all that is summed up under the terms civilisation and 
national welfare. 

Oct. 11th. _ 


NOTES FROM CHINA. 

(From our own Correspondent.) 

The late Dr. J. G. Gibb. 

The foreign community of Peking and a laige number of 
Chinese deeply mourn the deatli of Dr. James Glenny Gibb, 
who died on Oct. 2nd from toxaemia supervening on an 
acute attack of amoebic dysentery. During his summer 
holiday he had felt indefinite symptoms of appendicitis, but 
these passed off and he returned to w r ork in Peking though, 
not feeling in his usual good health. An attack of diarrhoea 
set in which became dysenteric, and in five days after 
taking to bed the illness proved fatal in spite of the efforts 
of his colleagues. Dr. Gibb was one of the ablest medical 
men w ho had ever come to the Far East. Though of a modest, 
self-effacing nature, he soon became recognised as our 
leading authority in ophthalmology, surgery, and bacterio¬ 
logy, and he had great difficulty in restraining the large 
claims on his time as a consultant in favour of the London 
Mission Hospital and college work in w hich his heart lay. 
He took his M.B., B.S. in 1905, and M.D., M.S., and F.R.C.S. 
in 1908. Prior to coming to China he was ophthalmic house 
surgeon and house surgeon at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
and house physician at Westminster Hospital. He 
specialised also in bacteriology and did valuable w*ork 
under Professor Klein in London. As a consultant his 
opinion was sought by nearly every medical practitioner in 
Peking in difficult cases. His watchword was “Thorough,” 
and he left no stone unturned to elucidate any obscure 
point. At the outbreak of the pneumonic plague epidemic 
two years ago, when the call for foreign medical help came, 
he was the first to respond, and along with Dr. Wu Lien 
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Te he went north to Harbin, where the epidemic raged 
at its worst, and worked heroically throughout it. 
On his return he received the thanks of the Imperial 
Government, but modestly declined the high decoration 
offered him as well as any personal emolument. The 
Government thereupon, unable to reward him in any way, 
sent the salary he had so well earned as a donation to the 
funds of the Union Medical College. When the revolution 
began a year ago he was called upon by the Chinese to 
organise the Central Red Cross Society’s work, and showed 
administrative ability of a high order as well as untiring 
energy. The cause of Western medicine has lost a brilliant 
disciple in his untimely death. The British Minister, Sir 
John Jordan, and a large number of Europeans of all nation¬ 
alities, as well as Chinese of all grades, attended his funeral. 
It was a striking testimony to the value of this young 
missionary’s short four years work here to see the numbers 
of Chinese who followed his coffin on foot the long distance, 
over four miles, to the British cemetery outside the walls of 
Peking. Deep sympathy is felt for his widow' and two young 
sons, the elder of whom is at present very ill from acute 
osteomyelitis of the femur, an illness which began the day 
of his father’s death. 1 

Malarial Ft per in North China. 

A noteworthy epidemic of malaria has marked the past 
month of September in Tientsin and Peking. Every summer 
many people (mostly Chinese) suffer from fever due to 
spirillum Obermeieri and to sandfly bites phlebotomous 
fever. The results of w'ork done by independent observers in 
North China have hitherto been almost uniformly negative as 
regards the presence of malarial plasmodia, the exceptions 
being in Chinese who had arrived from the south. During 
the latter part of August a fever with different clinical 
symptoms appeared, and those of us wiio make routine blood 
examinations began to note benign tertian parasites, and posi¬ 
tive results became increasingly frequent till during September 
the epidemic reached a high level. Not only in Chinese 
hospitals but among the soldiers of the various Legation 
Guards many cases w'ere daily noted. British soldiers and 
Austrian sailors appeared to be the most infected. In this 
flat eity, with no river or streams, anopheles (A. sinensis) 
are comparatively rare, though culices (C. fatigans) abound 
in all the tubs and collections of stagnant w'ater. The 
augmentation in the number of cases has been ascribed to 
the Legation Guard troops arriving here with the plasmodia 
present in their systems from previous posts where malaria 
is prevalent. As we have Austrians from Dalmatia, 
Americans from the Philippines, and British from India, 
Malta, Crete, and Hong-Kong, there are some grounds 
for the possibility of this idea being correct. The 
comparative rarity of anopheles is a perplexing feature 
requiring further study. The fact remains, however, that 
large numbers of North Chinese are now' infected with 
malaria ; and, since from October to the latter part of May 
mosquitoes do not bite and hibernate most of that time, the 
recrudescence of malaria will be an interesting question as 
regards the amount of its persistence in the human host as 
well as in mosquitoes during the long and rigorous winter. 
Probably the same phenomenon happens in the formation of 
exotospores in a mosquito’s stomach, as has been recently 
noted by Dujardin Beaumetz and E. Mosny, who found the 
evolution of the plague germ to he considerably delayed in 
hibernating marmots (in one case over four months), and 
thought that this persistence of the virus in the marmot 
through its hibernating period explained the survival of 
plague in the endemic foci in Mongolia during the long 
Arctic winter. 

“ C linical ’’ Cholera. 

During the past summer Shanghai has been suffering from 
an outbreak of an acute, and frequently fatal, gastro¬ 
intestinal catarrh which in its general appearance is very 
similar to real cholera. But although careful tests have 
been made in the Municipal Health Laboratory with the 
object of discovering traces of Koch’s comma bacillus none 
have been forthcoming, and there has consequently been 
some public grumbling at the Health Office which issues 
weekly figures of the infections diseases prevalent in 
Shanghai and shows “no cholera,” while the newspapers 


1 The obituary notice of Dr. Gibb in our last issue contained the sad 
news, received in England by cable, of the death of his son also.—E d. L. 


are full of alarmist articles about the disease. Some of the, 
medical practitioners have notified the cases as cholera and 
continue to do so. These cases have the same symptoms and 
the treatment and results are the same, the only thing 
lacking being the presence of Koch’s bacillus. In 
such circumstances the name “clinical” cholera seems 
to meet the case. At the Chinese cholera hospital, 
w'hich is under the direction of Dr. S. M. Cox, over 
1200 cases have been treated, of which 48 per cent, arc 
described as slight cases, while 52 per cent, are classified as 
severe. Most of the latter have received intravenous saline 
injection by Dr. Cox’s continuous irrigation apparatus, and 
this has proved efficacious. The deaths w ork out at 12 per 
cent. The disease is not regarded as epidemic, as it is 
neither infectious nor contagious. The Shanghai summer is 
hot and debilitating, and many people, especially foreigners, 
are subject to chills from sleeping in a draught, wirile, in 
spite of reiterated warnings from the Health Office, numerous 
cases of intestinal catarrh are directly traceable to the inges¬ 
tion of unripe or tainted fruit, unboiled water, and cold food 
which has become contaminated overnight in the ice-chest 
and cupboards of an oriental kitchen. At Chengtu, a 
treaty port on the Yangtze River, there were alarming reports 
during the summer of a cholera epidemic. Several hundreds 
of people were attacked, but as inquiry showed no serious 
death-rate the cases were also probably those of clinical 
cholera. Shanghai has been officially declared infected with 
cholera by the Japanese authorities, and all ships going from 
there to Japan are subjected to quarantine. The medical 
officer of health, Dr. A. Stanley, inquired at the Japanese 
Consulate in Shanghai, but no information was obtainable 
that the diagnosis had been confirmed by bacteriological exa¬ 
mination. It would therefore appear that the Japanese health 
authorities have been largely influenced by the inaccurate 
reports in a section of the local press. 

Poking, Oct. 7th. 



ANDREW DUNCAN, M.D., B.S. Lond., F.R.C.P. Lond., 
F.R.C.S. Eng., 

LIEl'TKNANT-COLONKL I.M.S. (RETIRED) ; PHYSICIAN TO THE SEAMEN’S 
HOSPITAL SOCIETY; LECTURER «>N TROPICAL DISEASES AT THE 
WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL AND THE LONDON SCHOOL OF 
TROPICAL MEDICINE. 

We regret to announce the death of Dr. Andrew Duncan, 
late lieutenant-colonel in the Indian Medical Service, 
and a distinguished authority on tropical disease, which 
occurred, after prolonged illness uncomplainingly borne, at 
a nursing home on Oct. 17th at the age of 62. 

He w r as the son of the late Dr. James Duncan, a well- 
know r n practitioner of Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, W.C., 
and as a student had a very distinguished career, taking 
most of the prizes awarded for high merit in the several 
subjects of his curriculum. He w*as educated at Cholmeley 
School, Highgate, but the foundation of his professional 
medical education was laid at King’s College, London, while 
at Vienna, Strasburg, and Berlin he supplemented his 
studies with great thoroughness, and obtained that wide 
outlook on professional learning which marked his whole 
career. 

He entered the medical department in King’s College in 
1868 and gained the Warneford entrance scholarship. 
During the medical course he took various prizes in the 
different departments, including the Leathes prize, and 
finished by taking the final senior scholarship. In 1873 he 
became house surgeon at King’s College Hospital to Sir 
William Fergusson, Mr. John Wood, and Mr. Henry Smith. 
In the following year he became house physician at the 
Seamen’s Hospital, Greenwich, wiicrethe systematic study of 
tropical diseases had barely begun, and in this year he 
graduated in medicine at the University of London, Showing 
himself to be the best all-round man of his year by winning 
the gold medals in medicine and midwifery and taking 
honours in forensic medicine. In 1875 he became house 
surgeon to the Stanhope-street Dispensary and medical 
registrar to Charing Cross Hospital, in which year he pro¬ 
ceeded to the degree of M.D. Lond. In 1876 he again proved 
his thoroughness and versatility by taking the surgical degree 
of his university with the gold medal. In this year 
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be was elected surgical registrar to King’s College Hospital. 

•During 1877-8 he was medical tutor and pathologist at 
St. Mary’s Hospital, and was absolutely secure of a place 
upon one or other of the staffs of the great London hospitals, 
but he gave up his appointments and joined the Indian 
Medical Service, passing in second in the list. At Netley he 
obtained the Parkes medal. He saw service almost imme¬ 
diately, and in 1879-80 was with Lord Roberts in the 
Afghan war. He was mentioned in despatches and received 
the medal and clasp. In the battle of Charasiab he was 
severely wounded, a bullet striking him in the back and 
emerging at the chest. The bullet passed round between 
the integuments and the chest wall, grazing the pleura and 
diaphragm, and breaking a rib in front. During the march 
from Cabul the front wound, w T hich had healed, reopened and 
five pieces of cloth were extracted with the pus evacuated. 
The wound severely affected his general health, but he served 
also in the Black Mountain campaign in 1891. Nine years 
later he retired from the Indian Medical Service, after 21 years’ 
service, with the lank of lieutenant-colonel, and returned 
to England much damaged in strength and constitution. 
His services were never appreciated in the Indian Medical 
Service, where he should have made a great mark. But he 
was a man of strong convictions, which he expressed fear¬ 
lessly and with an utter disregard for consequences to him¬ 
self. How seriously this affected his advancement in India 
is well illustrated by the following episode. Shortly after 
joining the Indian Medical Service he, then a young officer, 
wrote a paper entitled “ The Unsanitary Tendencies of State 
Sanitation,” in w’hich he criticised severely the views of the 
chief sanitary officials of the Indian Government. This w r as 
considered an act of insubordination, and he was punished 
for it in various ways. He believed himself, and all his 
friends wore certain of it, that his advancement in the 
service was blocked at every turn ; there is no doubt that he 
was regarded as a difficult and troublesome man—the fate of 
all young reformers. However, his opportunity came in 1886 
when the subject chosen for the Parkes Memorial Prize 
Essay was “ The Prevention of Disease in Tropical 
Campaigns.” He sent home his original essay with 
additions, and so differently was his attitude appreciated 
in London that he was awarded the prize. 

On retirement from the Indian Medical Service, he re¬ 
entered professional life in London, and the high opinion 
which his talents commanded secured for him immediately 
many appointments. He became physician to the Seamen’s 
Hospital and to the Western General Dispensary, examiner 
in tropical medicine for the University of London, and 
lecturer on tropical diseases at the Westminster Hospital 
Medical School and the London School of Tropical Medicine. 
He became a Member of the Royal College of Physicians of 
London in 1899, and was elected to the Fellowship of the 
College in 1907, and was also a Fellow of King’s College, 
London. He wrote very little for a man of such learning and 
experience, but in addition to the Parkes Memorial Prize Essay, 
he was the joint author of “ The Practitioner’s Guide,” and 
author of “The Prevention of Diseases in Tropical Cam¬ 
paigns,” and of a “ Guide to Nursing in the Tropics,” while 
to “ Quain’s Dictionary of Medicine ” he contributed articles 
on Dysentery and Kala-azar ; and to the “International 
Clinics ” articles on Tropical Dysentery, the Mode of Life 
on Returning from the Tropics, and Scurvy. He made some 
interesting communications to the Edinburgh Medical 
Journal and to The Lancet under his name, while he 
was for many years a valued collaborator upon our literary 
staff. 

Andrew Duncan should have made a far greater mark, but 
his attainments never received public recognition ; he never 
came into his own. The following testimony to his character 
is from a life-long friend, but it reproduces the sentiments 
of many who had less opportunities for making their 
estimate. 

“ Andrew Duncan was a staunch friend, and so innately 
honourable and sincere in all his dealings that he gained the 
good feeling and friendship of all with whom he came in 
contact. The more intimately he was known the more his 
friendship was valued. Death has closed the reputation of a 
man of great character and industry. He fought against the 
irresistible disease which killed him with the same per¬ 
severing obstinacy and high-spirited cheerfulness which 
characterised his life, and he met death without a 
murmur.” 


WILLIAM TUSTING COCKING, M.D.Lond., 
M.R.C.S. Eng., 

PHYSICIAN TO THE SHEFFIELD ROYAL INFIRMARY ; LATE PROFESSOR OF 
PHARMACOLOGY AND THERAPEUTICS IN THE UNIVERSITY 
OF SHEFFIELD. 

By the death of Dr. W. T. Cocking, which occurred on 
Oct. 19th at the early age of 50, the profession in Sheffield 
has sustained a very real loss. William Tusting Cocking was 
bom at Sheffield on June 9th, 1862, being a son of the late 
Mr. Tusting Johnson Cocking. He was educated at Wesley 
College, Sheffield, and at University College Hospital, 
London, where he held the posts of house physician and 
house surgeon. He was subsequently resident clinical 
assistant at the Brompton Hospital for Consumption. He 
qualified M.R.C.S. Eng. in 1884 and obtained the M.B. 
degree of the University of London in 1885, with honours 
in medicine and obstetric medicine. On obtaining the 
degree of M.D. Lond. in 1887 he qualified for the gold 
medal. He then settled as a physician at Sheffield, and 
was very soon appointed one of the honorary physicians at 
the Sheffield General Infirmary (now the Royal Infirmary), 
a post wdiich he held with honour and advantage to.that 
institution for nearly a quarter of a century. For some years 
he acted as honorary secretary to its medical and surgical 
staff. He succeeded the late Mr. Arthur Jackson as. 
honorary secretary to the Sheffield School of Medicine in 
1895, and was subsequently Dean of the Medical Faculty 
till 1906. For many years he acted as demonstrator 
of practical medicine and as lecturer on materia medica 
and therapeutics, being appointed professor of the 
latter subjects in 1897, and emeritus professor when he 
resigned the chair, from failing health, a year ago. During 
the whole period of his public work and in his private 
practice Dr. Cocking was energetically engaged both 
in clinical work and' in teaching, and exhibited a 
genuine sympathetic interest in his patients and in the 
students. 

When the University of Sheffield obtained its Act of 
Parliament, supplementing the grant of its Royal Charter, 
Dr. Cocking was appointed its first representative on the 
General Medical Council. He took an active part and a 
keen interest in the work of the Sheffield Medico-Chirurgical 
Society, to which lie acted as honorary secretary for six 
years prior to his being elected president in 1905. For 
some years he assisted the late Mr. Simeon Snell in editorial 
work connected with the Quarterly Medieal Journal , which 
w T as published at Sheffield from 1892 to 1903, and 
he contributed a number of papers to other medical 
journals. 

Dr. Cooking's interest in diseases of the chest led him to 
devote a large part of his time to the study and treatment 
of cases of phthisis at the Sheffield Royal Infirmary, and he 
gave great help in establishing open-air treatment in the 
grounds of that institution. It is thought that in the valu¬ 
able service he rendered to this class of cases he contracted 
the tubercular affection of his own lungs, against which he 
struggled so bravely and so unselfishly for nearly six years. 
A year or so ago he had to give up work and take to his house 
and garden, where he was devotedly nursed by his wife. He 
was to the last interested in everything that concerned the 
profession. 

Dr. Cocking was a hard and steady worker, a loyal and 
generous colleague, and an accomplished physician. He was 
a staunch and lovable friend and as modest as he was 
honourable. He married, in 1899, a daughter of the late 
Mr. Edward Berks, who had been treasurer and lecturer , on 
botany to the old medical school. The funeral took place on 
Oct. 23rd at Fulwood, and was attended by many friends 
and by representatives of the Council, Senate, and Medical 
Faculty of the University, and of the Sheffield Medico- 
Chirurgical Society. 


The departments of bacteriology and public 

health of the University of London (King’s College) which, 
as already announced in these columns, have been removed 
to the University Laboratories, 62, Chandos-street, Strand, 
W.C., will be formally opened on Thursday, Oct. 31st, at 
2.30 P.M. The Huxley lecture will be given by Dr. Simon 
Flexner at Charing Cross Hospital, opposite the laboratories, 
at 3.30. 
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NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT, 1911. 

Statement by Mr. Lloyd George to the Advisory 
Committee. 

The following axe the minutes of the Conference of the 
Advisory Committee which met on Wednesday morning, 
Oct. 23rd, under the chairmanship of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer:— 

The Chancellor said Ladies and Gentlemen, I have come here this 
morning to lay before the Advisory Committee the intentions of the 
Government as to medical benefit. I hope you will afterwards, as 
briefly as possible, express your views. Then in the course of the 
afternoon I shall have to make a similar announcement in Parliament. 

Now, I have explained to you the purpose of the meeting, and 
perhaps you would allow me, before I state what the actual proposals of 
the Government are, to give you a narrative of the events which have 
led up to- the present proposals ; and I shall crave your indulgence in 
doing so, as it may take a little time, but it is very important that there 
should be a statement of the actual position before we come to the 
suggestions which we are going to put before you with a view’ to dealing 
with that position. Medical attendance upon the industrial classes is of 
three or four different characters. There is, first of all, what is know’ll 
as private practice, where the -Acdical attendant charges fees for 
attendance, for visits, for cons - \ns, and for medicine. As far as I 
have been able to gather, t \ely applies to one-fourth of the 

industrial population of this Y. I do not bind myself to the 

actual figure, but, at any rate, Tiparati vely speaking, a minority, 

and perhaps a small minority, ihe industrial population who are 
doctored on that plan. It is largely confined to certain parts of the 
country; for instance, I believe there are parts of Lancashire where 
contract practice is unknown, and where all the doctoring is done upon 
the principle which I have indicated of charging fees. But as far as 
the vast majority of the working people of this country are concerned, 
it was recognised both by them and by the medical profession that 
private practice with payment of fees for work done in each individual 
case did not provide an adequate method of dealing with the problem ; 
therefore, the majority of the working classes have up to the present 
had their doctoring done on contract terms. Now', contract 
practice is divided into two parts: There is, first of all, 
the contract practice which the Friendly Societies in the main 
have organised, whereby an inclusive fee of anything from 
2t. up to 10s. is paid to the doctor for attending to their 
members. This covers something like 4,000,000 people, I think. It 
is very difficult to get tho actual figures, but. at least it applies to 
4,000,(WO of the employed population of this country. As a rule that 
does not cover their dependants. In certain cases it does. I am talk¬ 
ing of what you really know, but it is necessary that I should go 
through this In order to lead up to the proposal which I am actually 
making. Occasionally provision is made for dependants as well by 
medical institutes, w'hicn are organised by Friendly Societies at places 
like Luton, Leicester, Wolverhampton, and other places. I am not 
expressing any opinion, one way or the other, upon that method of 
dealing with the problem at the present moment. I only want to call 
attention to the fact that 4,000,000 of the employed persons of this 
country are doctored at the present moment on that plan. I think it is 
generally recognised that the average fee—capitation fee I mean now— 
sometimes it is high, somet imes it is very low—the average fee. I think, 
is something like 4$. per member, including drugs, including every¬ 
thing except what arc known as major operations. Now’ there is another 
form of contract practice which is a very popular one in large industrial 
districts—and that is the works’ doctor, where there is a certain sum of 
money charged, sometimes on a poundage principle, sometimes on a 
definite scale. It ranges from, I think, Zd. to 6 d. a week, paid by each 
employed person, to doctor, not merely himself, but his family as well. 
There are no statistics available, I think, which w ould show clearly and 
conclusively how many workmen have their medical attendance 
organised on that principle, but I think we can safely say this—that 
contract practice in all its forms, the payment either of 4*t. for attend¬ 
ing the Friendly Society member, membership of medical benefit 
societies and medical institutes, subscribing to w orks* doctors—contract 
practice in all its forms provides for far more than half the working 
population of this country. That leaves something like one-fourth for 
other methods of medical attendance. There are charitable institutions, 
like hospitals with their out-patient departments, for attending to a 

f lood many. There is in the last resort, and only the last resort as 
ar as the w’orking people are concerned, the Poor-law doctor. And 
I am sorry to say that a very substantial proportion of the working 
classes of this country (and here we have got the evidence taken 
by the Poor-law Commissioners to bear out what I say) 
practically receive no medical attendance at all, certainly not until it 
is too late to be of the slightest use or value. That is the present 
position; and I think it will be generally agreed that on the whole 
it is unsatisfactory, and that it is about time something was done to 
put it on a firmer, a better organised, and an improved basis ; and 
that is what we propose to attempt to do. Of course, in doing so, 
we have had to draw r upon the experience of the past. It would 
have been very unwise on our part if we had not. And experience 
proves this, that up to the present, at any rate, there have been only 
two successful methods of coping with the problem of disease amongst 
the working classes—or, rather, I would say wit h the treatment of 
disease, not with the problem, because that is a much deeper and 
more far-reaching question, but with tho treatment of disease. The 
first is the method of what I call insurance. Cont ract practice is a 
form of insurance for medical treatment; the works’ doctor is a form 
of insurance ; a man pays either his 3<L, 4 d. % or bd. a week, 
who may have no family at all, and who may not have any need 
for a doctor for a good many years to come. So that, as far 
as the bulk of the working classes are concerned, they have 
found that under present conditions insurance is the only effective 
method of dealing with the problem of medical treatment for them. I 
am therefore bound to take note of that. The only other alternative, 
of course, is that the State, either bv the central Government or the 
municipality, should undertake medical treatment itself for the w’ork- 
ing population. Now those are the only two alternatives. In the 


National Health Insurance Act we have chosen the former; we have 
chosen the method of insurance for dealing with the question of medical 
treatment for the working population of this country. 

Now the question that w e have to consider Is how we are to make 
that effective. The cardinal defect and vice of contract practice up to- 
tho present has been—and let us frankly admit it—that in some cases- 
it had been inadequate because it has been underpaid. There are many 
doctors engaged in contract practice, many of whom I have had the- 
privilege of know ing, who have given tho very best service without any 
regard to the pay which they receive in respect of it, and they have 
assured me—and they are men whose word I would take without exa¬ 
mination—that after they had given the best drugs they had, and the 
best time and skill at their disposal, there was really nothing left, and 
that it. was really not a contract, but a work of charity as far as they 
were concerned. Now, let us recognise that fact. They are men who 
were engaged in providing medical service for the working classes, and 
making the best of the means at their disposal; they made the best 
contracts they could ; I think very often they had driven hard bargains ; 
but, at any rate, up to tho present all the evidence at my disposal 
has convinced me that the work has been underpaid, and I think the 
medical profession will admit that it has been inadequate. That is the 
natural tendency of low-paid work—it becomes inadequate. That is the 
fundamental principle which we have accepted, and which is the basis 
of the proposals which I mean to submit for your consideration to-day. 

Now tho British Medical Association, in the year 1905, I think 
it wras, examined Into the question of contract practice. The revolt 
of the medical profession against contract practice did not start with 
the National Insurance Act; it started many years ago; there was » 
good deal of dissatisfaction. I have no doubt that the National Insurance- 
Act brought it to a point, and I am not sorry for that, although I have 
been the victim of ft. I think it has answered a very useful purpose. It 
was about time that the medical profession and the working classes 
should be brought face to face with the inadequacy of that service under 
present conditions. Well, tho British Medical Association instituted 
an inquiry into the matter, and I have many a time called attention to 
it. I wish more of those who have been either making pronouncements 
upon this subject, or offering suggestions, had taken the trouble, 
which I have, to read the document prepared by the British Medical 
Association upon that occasion, and the letters w’hich it contained, 
received from doctors engaged in contract practice in various parts 
of the country, indicating their views upon the defects and 
failures of contract practice, and also their suggestions as to 
the best methods of dealing with it. This is a summary of 
the replies received by the British Medical Association from 
a number of doctors engaged in contract practice: 165 prac¬ 

titioners were satisfied with the rate which they had received; 
468 considered the rate inadequate; 393 stated the amounts to 
w’hich the rate should in their opinion be raised. That is very interest¬ 
ing. There were only 393 who indicated the rates which they con¬ 
sidered satisfactory; and In viewr of recent events it is exceedingly 
interesting to examine the suggestions made by these gentlemen it 
that moment as to the remuneration which they, with their experience 
of contract practice, would regard as satisfactory to themselves and to 
their patients. Now, let us have a look at them. Those w ho suggested 
4*. or under were 31. That indicates that tho vast majority of them 
were opposed to 4s., and considered it utterly inadequate. There were 
31 who thought it was fair pay. I want you to bear in mind that these 
figures include drugs; this is not merely for services, but for services 
and drugs. Those who suggested 5«. or less were 145; those who 
suggested between 5s. and 6s. were 52; and those who suggested 
6s. were 78. Now mark: Out of 393 who mode practical sugges¬ 
tions as to the amount w’hich they would regard as sufficient, the vast 
majority was satisfied with 6s. and less. And may I point this out: 
Friendly Society practice, as iny Friendly Society comrades here know, 
included treatment of tuberculosis, and very expensive it was. So that 
the vast majority of the doctors who sent in suggestions as late as 
1905 considered 6s. and under adequate pay to cover tuberculosis and 
every form of ordinary medical treatment. Very well, that is by tho 
way. There were 22 who claimed 8s., 23 who claimed 10s., and there 
were 29 who claimed amounts ranging between 10s. and 5s. There were 
very wide suggestions, but out of the total of 393 only five claimed 10s. 
ami four claimed over 12s. Now you will see that when tho Govern¬ 
ment suggested 6s., apart from tuberculosis—because we had a special 
provision for tuberculosis—apart from tuberculosis, it was not really a 
very mean, meagre suggestion having regard to the facts as they were 
known to us at that moment. The vast majority of those who made 
suggestions—and I want to emphasise this—who made practical sugges¬ 
tions, regarded 6s., and even under 6s., as very adequate payment 
(We were giving more because we were taking tuberculosis out 
altogether.) That report appeared in the year 1905. Then came tho 
Insurance Bill. The first thing I want you to remember about tho 
Insurance Bill is this: that it is suggested that we did not 
consult the medical profession. That is inaccurate. I had three 
deputations from members of the medical profession before tho 
Bill was introduced. This is apart from consultations with indi¬ 
vidual general practitioners, but there were at least three consulta¬ 
tions with bodies of medical men during the two or three months 
before the Bill was finally settled. I do not pretend that I do not know 
very much more about it now’ than I did then. It would be idle for mo 
to do so. I have received so many deputations from the British Medical 
Association since, and I have met so many doctors and have read what 
they have had to say, and I have had the invaluable assistance of my 
friends like Dr. Addison and others who know the w’hole of this 
question, and, above all, I have had the valuable aid of Sir Clifford 
Allbutt and of other gentlemen who are still members of the Advisory 
Committee, that it would be idle for me to say that there is not much I 
have learnt, and the Government also, as to conditions amongst the 
industrial population. A man w ho did not learn from all these things 
could certainly not be fit to deal with any problem. Well, now, there 
are two things that I want to emphasise about the Insurance Bill as it 
was introduced. First of all, there was no figure fixed in the Bill for 
cost of medical benefit. I pointed this out at tho time when I intro¬ 
duced the Bill. I certainly pointed it out on the second reading. It is 
true that in the financial calculations upon which we based onr 
measure wo had assumed that 6s. would bo the capitation fee, but 
we had also provided a very considerable margin w hich could be drawn 
upon for extras and for otner purposes for remunerating the medical 
profession where they made out a case for increased payment. As I 
shall point out later on, in course of tho proceedings in Parliament. 
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owing to concessions which weie forced upon the Government, that 
margin has to a considerable extent disappeared—not altogether, but 
at any rate it has gone to such an extent that the Government do 
not deem it advisable to draw upon it for any further grants that 
may be made to the medical profession. But at that time a margin 
was in existence intact, and we had always contemplated that that 
could be drawn upon for increasing the 6s. where the ease could 
be made out, either locally or nationally, for the medical profession. 
We had never regarded 6a. as a. final * figure. Another point that 
I want to emphasise is this : that in the Bill as introduced—and 
the same thing applies even more to the Act as it has been amended In 
its passage through Parliament—there is no method of payment 
prescribed for the medical profession. It is assumed by the doctors 
that they must necessarily enter into contract. terms on the basis of an 
inclusive fee. There is nothing in the Act-of Parliament to say so, and 
if the doctors in any district and their patients represented on the 
Insurance Committee in any area come to the conclusion that they 
prefer some other method of payment, they can make arrangements as 
they like within the sum available. We have got to lix some limit to 
the amount available for the medical practitioners in any district, but 
as >o how the money is to be distributed to the doctors and chemists, 
that is, subject to the consent of the Insurance Commissioners, a 
matter for arrangement in each individual area. 

Now- I pass on. The medical profession, after the introduction of the 
Bill, presented a number of demands to us. There arc the famous six 
points. I think I may say with regard to most of them they have 
already been conceded either in the Act or in the Regulations. Some 
of them we cannot sec our way to concede in any national settlement. 
For instance, there is the income limit. It would be absolutely 
impossible for the Government to lay down any income limit which 
would have the effect of excluding large sections of the industrial 
population from the provision which is made for medical attendance. 
Supposing you fixed £2. In some districts it would be too high ; in 
other districts it would be much too low. There arc large sections of 
the working classes, especially in prosperous times, who would be cut 
out altogether. In times of depression a man would be entitled to be 
treated by his doctor; in times of prosperity he would not. It would 
be impossible to work it, and as far as the Government is concerned 
they must absolutely decline to take the responsibility of laying down 
a national income limit. If the working population and the doctors in 
any given area like to make arrangements of that kind, they have 
a perfect right to do so within the terms of the Act, but as far as the 
country as a whole is concerned, the Government cannot- take any 
responsibility for laying down a principle of that kind. 

I will now deal with the demand of the medical profession as far as 
remuneration is concerned. They demanded 8s. 6 d. for their services, 
apart- from drugs and apart from extras. Well, drugs are calculated as 
costing something like Is. 6 d. The extras demanded by the medical 
profession would certainly have cost another 2s. at the very least ; and 
unless some system of cheeking those extras, which I have never been 
able to devise or discover, be found, it would be much nearer 3#., or 
even 4s. Thus the demand of the medical profession was equivalent, 
reduced to figures, to a demand of 13s per head of the insured popula¬ 
tion. Well, w r e had a good deal of negotiation with the representatives 
of the British Medical Association. We agreed on a good many 
things, but unfortunately the Association never entrusted sufficient 
powers to any committee appointed by them to negotiate on the question 
of remuneration. The committees wc met were committees that had 
no right- to reduce by a single penny their demands. It is obviously 
impossible to negotiate upon those terms. How could you ? They 
have not been in a position to eomo down by a single sixpence. If they 
had there would have been some result from negotiations. But when 
you are meeting gentlemen who have to go back to some general meet¬ 
ing to be held some weeks hence to report, well, you could not negotiate, 
and I felt that from the beginning. We agreed, however, that the 
books of the medical practitioners in, I think, half a dozen representa¬ 
tive towns and areas in England and Wales should be submitted for 
examination—I should have said Scotland too—should be examined by 
a gentleman in whose trustworthiness w'e could both of us confide. We 
agreed upon Sir William Plender. The practitioners in these towns were 
advised by the Association to place their books at the disposal of Sir 
William Plender for the purpose, and the report is a very significant one. 
The inquiry showed that the cost of visits and consultations both in 

B rivatc and in contract practice, and the supply of drugs, except in 
lundcc—because there drugs were supplied, I believe, by the chemists ; 
the doctors prescribe but do not dispense—was 4s. 2d. per head of the 
total population. Now, after making an allowance for drugs in 
Dundee on the same basis as drugs in the other towns, that would 
come to 4s. 5th per head of the population for attendance, for consulta¬ 
tions at the surgery, for visits, and for drugs. After making proper 
allowance for the different kinds of population dealt with—including, 
as it did, not only those who can be insured persons, but persons of the 
income-tax paying class—it is probable that the cost of treating the 
insured class alone was covered by a sum rather less than 4s. bd. The 
services rendered corresponded broadly to those in the Act. But with 
regard to the figure in the Act, an allowance has to be made for two 
important considerations. First, that in the past, considerations of 
poverty and thrift have reduced undesirably the amount of attend¬ 
ances and treatment which the persons in question have obtained. 
Under the Act more visits and better attendance would be provided. 
Now that is a very fundamental fact. It means that If attendance 
in future were to be on the same principle, on the same plan, on the 
same method, and were only provided to the same extent as they 
are at the present moment, 4s. bd. would on that basis provide the 
same income as at present for the medical profession. But the 
medical profession have put the following point, and I think it 
is a good one—that a very large number of people at the present 
moment have no medical attendance at all. A still larger number of 
people receive inadequate medical attendance; they are not in a position 
to get anything better l>ecause they cannot pay for it, but they will in 
future receive regular attendance under the provisions of the Act, and 
therefore the Plender report is not by itself a sufficient basis for com¬ 
puting the amount which it would tie fair to pay the profession under 
the conditions of the Health Insurance Act-. 

Well, now, that is the position up to the time when w 7 e wrote a 
letter to the British Medical Association, in the course of which we 
made it perfectly clear that the Government were prepared to discuss 
with them an increase upon the 6s., which was supposed up to that 
moment to be the basis of the payment for medical attendance. 


We also invited them to appoint a committee which had full autho¬ 
rity to negotiate. I think our request was a reasonable one. We said: 
We are prepared to increase the 6a. grant if you make your case. We 
are prepared to discuss the increase, but we must have somebody who 
has got the power to discuss the amount with us. They admitted 
that the committee appointed by them had not the power, and 
we invited them to appoint a committee. I am sorry to say 
their answer was to break off negotiations. I think it w-as very 
unfortunate, and I do not wish to make any other comment 
upon it, except it strikes me as very unbusinesslike as well. Fortu¬ 
nately, we have very eminent- medical men who have remained 
on our Advisory Committee in spite of very great difficulties, 
and we owe a great deal to the patriotism and the public spirit 
they displayed. We consulted them, we have received their advice, 
and I need hardly tell you that it carried very great weight with 
the Government. They were gentlemen who knew w'hat was 
due to their profession, were absolutely loyal to their profession, 
but they were also men who had shown by the way they had 
remained members of this committee under very trying circumstances 
that they had a very keen sense of duty to the community, and, 
therefore, we wore bound to pay the deepest respect and to give the 
greatest consideration to the advice which they offered us. Let me say 
here, the advice which they offered ns as a body and individually 
largely influenced the Government in the decision which they have 
corricto as to the proposals which they would submit to Parliament. 
Well, now the Government have decided to increase, and substantially 
increase, the amount available for medical attendance upon conditions 
which I shall lay down later on, hut the most important of which is 
that there shall" be some guaranT**^ml security for an improved 
medical service for the industrial j tion of this country. In order 

to relieve the anxiety of those w f the financial responsibility for 

the control and management off roved societies I had better tell 

them at once that we recognise v... ne margin which was available 
for increasing the pay of the inedkvl profession, the margin which 
we had provided in the figures of the Bill, has been encroached upon 
to such an extent by the proceedings in Parliament that we have not 
felt justified in breaking into it for a single penny of the increased 
grants which we now propose shall be available" for an improved 
medical service. Therefore, the Government will submit-to the House 
of Commons a proposal that this grant shall bo found out of public 
funds. 

What, then, were the suggestions that- came before the Government 
as to the best method of dealing with the difficulties of the situation, 
and as to the best method of distributing the amount available for 
medical attendance. The first one is the one indicated clearly in the 
Act, that you should invite every doctor in the country to place his 
name on a panel, and that you"should give every employed person 
a free choice amongst the men who appear on that register. The 
second method, in the event of the panel failing, was that you should 
hand over the money for medical attendance to bo dispensed by the 
Approved Societies. The third method was a method which was 
very fully discussed at the last- meeting of our committee, and it found 
very 7 great favour (if you remember) amongst the membera of the 
Advisory' Committee—that w e should use the money for the purpose of 
organising a National Medical Service. 

I should like to say a word at this stage upon those three alterna¬ 
tives. As to handing‘the money 7 over to Approved Societies, I think, 
on the whole, although there may be friends of mine who dissent from 
what I am saying, the general feeling of the Advisory Committee was 
against that. On the other hand, the majority were in favour of 
starting a National Medical Service in the event of the panel system 
failing. Others went beyond that, being in favour of starting from the 
outset on the principle of establishing a medical service, and there is no 
doubt that during the long time the medical question has been before 
the public opinion has grown in favour of organising a whole¬ 
time National Medical Service, and the feeling found remarkable 
expression, as I have already said, at the last meeting of the 
Advisory Committee. Well, " I must admit that to any social 
reformer such a project is very 7 alluring. It would be possible, if the 
amount of the additional grant which the Government propose to 
make were added to the money' already' available under the Act, to 
organise a service which would have many' advantages. In order to 
form an idea of what a well-organised national service would be like in 
being, let us take a town of 200,000 inhabitants. At the head of the 
service would be a principal medical officer, who wouid be responsible 
for the w orking of the service, and w ould lie not only a skilled clinician, 
thoroughly comJM?tent to supervise and appreciate the work of his 
subordinates, hut also a highly efficient administrator. Immediately 
under him would be a staff of skilled specialists, w ho would help the 
general practitioners of the service in any case of difficulty 7 . Then 
would come the general practitioners of the service, of whom some 
would be junior practitioners and others senior practitioners of wide 
ex]ierience. These would work on an organised system, proper pro¬ 
vision being made for night calls and other emergencies, and they 
would he assisted by' an efficient staff of nurses. Their work wouid 
be done under competent supervision, and they would be able 
promptly to secure skilled assistance in cases of difficulty. Such a 
service would naturally- work in close cooperation with "the public 
health authority and the education authority. It would, for in¬ 
stance, undertake the medical treatment of school children, and so 
facilitate work which is urgently 7 needed in the national interest. In 
so cooperating with the health work of the local authorities a National 
Medical Service would become a potent instrument for the prevention 
as w r ell as the cure of disease. I may' also say, in reply to a resolution 
which I got from some of my friends here, I do not agree that it would 
encourage malingering. Quite the reverse; it would discourage 
malingering, because there would 1x5 no inducement for any of the 
medical practitioners to give a certificate unless there were any real 
need for it. That is not quite the case now. We might as well face the 
facts. The doctor who refuses certificates certainly Is not likely to 
make himself very popular with those who have a free choice of doctor. 
That is not the case w ith a National Medical Service. In that case the 
responsibility of the doc-tor would be tothe organisation that controlled 
him—to the State—and he would lie quite independent ; there¬ 
fore, undoubtedly' it would be a system that would make for 
economy 7 as regards the sickness fund. I do not mean to 
say that eventually you would not have to pay a great deal 
more for these doctors; because what happens in these cases 
is that these things develop. But as far as the other benefits are 
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concerned, I am perfectly certain they would be kept much better 
under control if you had an independent service. I think it well just to 
point these things out. I only want to show that in the conclusion 
which the Government have come to they have not come to it because 
they in the slightest degree underrate the value of a national service. 
If they have come to a different conclusion it is for other reasons which 
I shall indicate now. 

There are undoubted ad vantages—great public advantages—to be 
derived from the establishment of a National Sendee. But we 
are here to administer an Act of Parliament, and it is an Act 
of Parliament which was passed a year ago. It is true that 
it was passed at a time when the attention of the public had 
not been roused to the importance of considering the question of a 
national service. The agitation which has occurred since has done a 
good deal to educate public opinion on that subject; but the public 
interest had not been excited, the public conscience had not been 
roused, and at the time the Bill was under discussion in Parliament the 
demand had not arisen for a national service, and therefore Parliament 
with absolute unanimity decided in favour of the panel system. We 
are here to administer that Act, and the first thing wo have to do, 
unless that Act is amended, is to set about establishing the panel 
system. If the panel system w’ere for any reason to fail, then no 
amendment of the Act of Parliament would be necessary in order to 
establish a national service. The provisions of the National Insurance 
Act are adequate in that case to enable us to proceed with the establish¬ 
ment of a national service. May I also point this out before I leave this 
part of the subject, because it Is an important question ? A national 
service established under the Insurance Act is quite compatible 
with free choice of doctors, because it means that if you have a 
number of whole-time doctors, and if any workman did not care to be 
attended by the whole-time doctors appointed he could choose his ow’ii 
doctor, and under the Act a contribution would be made for the 
purpose of assisting him in paying his own doctor, so that to that 
extent the free choice of doctor would be safeguarded in the case of a 
national service. But we are here to administer an Act of Parliament, 
and we are bound, first of all, to try the panel system. 

Well, now, what are the actual proposals of the Government ? The 
first point we had to consider was the position of tuberculosis. During 
the passage of the Bill through the House of Commons an amendment 
was inserted in it which included domiciliary treatment of consumption 
in sanatorium benefit . We have come to the conclusion that it w r ould 
be more satisfactory, in the end more economical, and w r ould conduce 
to a better working of the sanatorium provisions, if we come to 
terms with the medical profession upon the basis of an inclusive 
fee. We do not want any inducement offered to the practitioner, where 
it is better that a patient should go to an institut ion, to keep him on his 
own hands. I do not say that any practitioner would succumb to that 
temptation, but at the same time 1 think it letter that there should be 
no conflict between those who will control the institutional treatment 
and the general practitioner, who will be looking after the domiciliary 
|jart of the treatment. And for that purpose we thought it very much 
better that there should be an inclusive fee for all the consumptive 
work which the general practitioner does for tuberculous persons. We 
propose, therefore, that, out of the Is. 3 d. which is already provided in 
the Act, 6 d. would be set aside for paying the general practitioner for 
all the work he does in reference to the treatment of tuberculosis. It 
is true that at first this may be very much too high. t>ecause after all it 
only applies to employed persons, of whom the numbers suffering from 
tuberculosis will at first be small. I am sorry to say that gradually 
they will increase, but for the first few years I havo no doubt at all 6cZ. 
is more than adequate. At the same time, I hope that this is an 
arrangement that will last, at any rate, some time. 

Now I come to the second question, the question of extras. This is a 
question that has troubled us a good deal. We felt that the doctors 
ought to be paid for extra work, but, on the other hand, it is almost 
impossible to check a bill for extras. Who is to do it ? It would be 
to the interest of the approved societies to do it if the money came 
out of their pockets ; but even they could not do it. It is not to the 
interests of the patient to do it, because he has got somebody to pay his 
bill, and he naturally would like to see his doctor done well—out of 
public funds. Every man wants to be on good terms with his doctor, 
naturally, for obvious reasons. I do not think inspectors could do it. 
How could they cheek every bill for extras, and find out whether the 
right charge had been made, w hether the journeys were there, measure 
the mileage, and so on?—it could not be done. Therefore, if you are 
going to give a blank cheque for extras to any profession—I would not 
trust even t he legal profession, and therefore I am really not casting any 
reflection upon a profession which I do not belong to ; I would not trust 
any profession—if you are going to give a blank cheque to the profes¬ 
sion, you must know’ the limit of your liability, and the doctors must 
make their own arrangements within the amount that is provided for 
medical attendance. What we do say is: At the present moment so 
much is provided for medical attendance; that is inadequate; we 
have examined the problem, and we think that if wo provide so 
much additional it will bo sufficient; but you, the doctors, must 
somehow make your own arrangements as to how you think that can 
best be distributed so as to be fair to you, fair to those who do the extra 
work, and at the same time perfectly fair to the patient. We have 
therefore decided that the cost of “extras” (apart from major opera¬ 
tions and other specialist services, which, of course, arc not included 
within medical benefit under the Act) must be provided from the fund 
which we set aside for medical attendance. 

Then comes the very difficult question of drugs. Sir W. Plcnder’s 
report shows that the drug bill of the doctors in the five selected towns 
was something like bd. per head. That was simply the cost price of the 
drugs to the doctor. To that we have to add a reasonable allowance for 
profit. I do not know what the profit is upon these things, but at any 
rate it must have been under 1«., including profit. We propose, on the 
other hand, that in future there shall be 1*. Sd. set aside for drugs. 
When you come to drugs there are two opposite dangers. One is that 
you should fail to have an adequate supply of proper drugs, and up to 
the present that has been the greatest danger. Many doctors have 
told me quite frankly that in contract practice they could not afford 
to supply proper drugs. In some cases drugs are very expensive, and 
the money payment which was made was quite insufficient to 
enable them to pay for the more expensive kind of drug. At any 
rate, there was a tendency to keep the drug bill down. That was one 
tendency ; but there is another tendency, and that is a tendency to 
what I call uneconomical prescribing. Now that the doctors have no 


responsibility for supplying the drugs, I am just a little afraid that 
some will run to the other extreme ; and that when a man comes who 
has not anything particular the matter with him, but who thinks 
himself very bad, a doctor in order to get rid of him will say, “ Now, 
here, take that to the chemist.” There might be a tendency of that 
sort to run rather into extravagance in the matter of drugs. We have 
got really to check that side as well. It is a very difficult thing in our 
arrangement to guard against both these dangers. It presents a very 
difficult and complex problem. We have got an ingenious, but, I 
think, a very practical, suggestion for dealing with it which I will 
presently explain. 

Those are the three things I want you to bear in mind when I come 
to the details of finance. The first is that wc propose that the treat¬ 
ment of tut>erciilosi8, so far as dealt with by the general practitioner, 
shall be paid for upon the basis of an inclusive fee. We propose, in the 
second place, that we should find a fixed amount for doctoring and 
drugging, and that this should include, as I have already explained, 
such extras as come within medical benefit. And the third point is, 
that we have to find some means by which there will be a guarantee, at 
any rate, of a sufficient supply of’ drugs, but not for the extravagant 
drugging of insured persons. 

Now I will tell you what we propose. The present figure, including 
drugs, is &*., and if you include the 6 d. for tuberculosis as above 
explained it is 6s. 6 d. Wo propose to increase that amount by 2tf. 6d. 
That means 9x. in all for the non-institutional treatment of all diseases 
amongst the insured population. How is that to be distributed ? That 
is a very difficult problem. The doctor says, “ If I am simply to come 
in last, as second or third mortgagee, with an unlimited liability in 
respect, of drugs and administration and everything else, I do not know 
where I am ; the first thing I want is to know what is the minimum I 
am assured of.” I think that is a very reasonable view. He 
also says, “ If drugs to an unlimited amount are a first charge 
on that 9s., then it moans that if there is an epidemic in a district 
ami I am worked very hard, the harder I am worked the less I get.” 
That is obviously a very unfair arrangement. That is what we 
have to deal with, and we felt that, at any rate, there ought 
to be a figure which the doctor could feel, provided an assured 
sum of money for payment for his services. We propose—I do 
not like to use the word “guarantee” because it has been used 
in other senses, and it has become a sort, of controversial word— 
but 7 8. is to bo assured as the basis of the amount which is to be 
paid to the doctor for his services. That will include extras and 
tuberculosis. Then there will be Is. 6 d. for the drugs. That brings it 
up to 8s. 6 d. What about the remaining Sd. ? I will tell you what wo 
propose to do about the remaining Sd. The doctor is the only person 
we can trust to check extras; he is the only person we can trust to 
check drugs. We arc going to leave that Sd. there between the doctor 
and the chemist. It will provide £320,000. That £320,000 will be 
available if the drug bill exceeds the Is. Bd. provided; and where it 
docs not exceed that Is. Sd. it. will bo available for the doctor. That is 
not the case with regard to the Is. 6 d. I want to make it. clear, because 
wc have come to the conclusion that, at any rate up to Is. 6 d., there 
ought to be no inducement to the doctor to cut down the drugs. We 
want the best drugs available in the market for the treatment of the 
industrial population of this country in the interests of the State, as 
well as for humanitarian reasons, and we realise that it will be 
necessary to have Is. 6 d. at least f for the provision of drugs. Then 
comes this case. The doctor will say, “ Supposing there is an 
epidemic in a given district, and there is an abnormal demand for 
drugs, it is rather hard on me that that Sd. should be drawn upon just 
when I am worked harder." I think his case is a good one. We there¬ 
fore propose to provide a Central Fund to deal with abnormal cases of 
that kind. If we are satisfied that there has been an epidemic of some 
kind which has made an abnormal demand for drugs in a given district 
wc shall make a grant from the Central Fund in respect of the normal 
amount of drugs needed. I ought to make it clear that this is outside 
the 9s.; this is the abnormal drug fund. Perhaps I had better go 
through the figures again: 7s. for payment of the services of the 
doctor, to include “ extras,” to include t uberculosis ; Is. 6 d. to provide 
drugs; Sd-. as the additional sum available if that Is. Sd. is exceeded; 
if it is not exceeded then that 6d. passes to the doctors’ remuneration 
fund; that comes to 9s. Then, outside that, there will bo a central 
fund for the purpose of meeting cases of epidemics where there is an 
abnormal demand for drugs. 

I have worked out these figures upon the basis, if Sir William 
Plendcr will allow me to call them so, of the Plender figures. I 
have also made investigations of my own in districts which I know’, 
and I have come to the conclusion that this figure represents a very 
considerable increase in t he amount paid to doctors for their services— 
an enormous increase. Anybody who likes to work it out can do it for 
himself. If you work it out in the districts where Sir William Plender 
has made his investigations you will find, if you put it on this 9«. basis, 
that the increase in the remuneration of doctors will be a very 
substantial one indeed. 

That leads me to the next point. If the remuneration is increased, 
the service must be improved. Up to the present the doctor has not 
been adequately paid, and therefore we have had no right or title to 
expect him to give his full service. In a vast number of cases he has 
given his services for nothing or for payment which was utterly In¬ 
adequate. There is no man here who does not know doctors who 
have been attending poor people without any fee or reward at all. 

I have got three conditions which I am going to lay down as the 
result of this increased provision. One is that, the doctor who acts 
on the panel shall agree to give, without further charge, those medical 
certificates which an insured person will require to enable him to get 
sickness or disablement benefit; the certificate in the first place that he 
is unfit for work ; the certificates, where necessary, that, he continues 
to be unfit for work: and when he is restored to health, a certificate 
for the society to this effect. Secondly, we also ask that, those practi¬ 
tioners who act on the panels will keep simple records of the patients 
whom they treat, the illnesses from which they suffer, and the attend¬ 
ances given. That is new in respect to the industrial practice of this 
country. Though we arc providing increased remuneration, I frankly 
admit we are also asking for increased service. We know that doctors 
dislike book-keeping above all things, but we know also that they desire 
the advancement of medical knowledge, and wc feci confident that they 
will cooperate w ith us in this matter. We on our part undertake that 
the records required shall be of the simplest character that will give 
the necessary information. Thirdly, and ehiefly, the service must bo 
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Improved in certain definite respects, as compared with what it has 
been possible to give in the past. 

It will be the duty of the Commissioners, when setting out the condi¬ 
tions for the new grant and disbursing it to the committees, to see that 
a proper standard Is reached and maintained, not merely in respect of 
the number of visits paid or the number of times a patient is seen at 
the doctor’s surgery, but also in respect of the amount of time and 
attention given, and also that where necessary the practitioner should 
resort to those modem means of exact diagnosis the importance of 
which I am advised is increasingly recognised in the profession. 

We think it is better that we should try these arrangements as 
an experiment and see how' they work. 1 propose, therefore, that 
the arrangements which are made on this basis shall l>e made for 
s term oi years—not too long, and not too 6hort—otherwise we 
do not get the experience. It is no use trying a year’s experi¬ 
ment—I think you must have at least three—and I suggest, 
therefore, that the financial arrangements should, for three years, 
be made on this basis, and that at the end of that period there 
ahould be 7a reconsideration of the w’hole position. Before I quite 
leave this I ought to mention this : As far as the rural districts are con¬ 
cerned the drug problem does not arise between the doctor and the 
chemist; in very few of them are there any chemists available, and 
therefore the doctor will have to provide his own drugs. That means 
that in the rural districts the whole of the 9s. will be available for 
paying the doctor, ho providing the drugs. It would be quite 
Impossible in some of these areas to compel patients to walk two, three, 
four, and five miles in order to get to a chemist in a neighbouring 
town to get a prescription dispensed. Therefore, in those cases 
It will be necessary to make special arrangements whereby the 
doctors will provide the drugs themselves. In these cases, of 
course, the whole of the amount set aside will be available for 
payment to the doctors for drugging as well as doctoring ; and, 
of course, there is no doubt at all that that to a very large extent 
will be taken into account when the doctors among themselves come to 
discuss the question of mileage. The rural doctor will be in a better 
position than the town doctor as far as the drugs arc concerned ; on the 
other hand, he will be in a worse position as far as the distances are 
concerned which he has to travel to see his patients. 

I really apologise for taking up your time, but it is very important to 

£ ut these things quite fully before you ; and it is still more important, 
ecause unfortunately I shall not !>e able to put it at this length in my 
answer in the House of Commons this afternoon, and with your per¬ 
mission I suggest that what I have said in the way of information 
ahould be sent out to the press after 1 have made my announcement in 
Parliament. 

The next step rests with the Insurance Committees. It will be their 
duty to consider arrangements in their respective districts, and we 
propose that at the earliest possible moment meetings of the chairmen 
and of the clerks of the Insurance Committees should be summoned 
to discuss their arrangements with the Commissioners. Therefore, it 
will be unnecessary for me to go fully into that question at this Htage. 
We submit these proposals to you for your consideration. We think 
they are fair in the interests of the medical profession. We wish to be 
fair to that profession ; I say so in spite of everything that has fallen 
In controversy, and I think we are fair—indeed, I venture to say that, 
our proposals are liberal. I do not say that w r e arc proposing anything 
in the way of remuneration which is beyond their merits or deserts, but 
we want a good efficient service for the industrial population of this 
country. We realise that you cannot secure it unless you pay for it, that 
you cannot secure it unless you pay something that will make the 
persons upon whom its success primarily depends feel that they are 
adequately ‘paid for it, and that the services which they render are 
recognised by the State ; w’e realise that not merely in the interests of 
humanity but in the interests of the well-being of this country, the 
adequate and effective treatment of disease, above all the early treat¬ 
ment of disease, perhaps, still, more important, the prevention of 
disease—as it can be prevented, I think, in a very considerable number 
of cases—all these are of such enormous importance to the well-being of 
this great community, of which you and I are members, that I make 
no apology in submitting these proposals to you on behalf of the 
Government. 

Sir Clifford Allbutt. 


Sir Clifford Aixbutt : Mr. Chancellor, I have a very grateful duty 
this morning ; it is to thank you for the kindly and sympathetic, and, if 
I may be allowed to say so, extremely lucid and expressive manner in 
whicn, this morning and on all occasions when you have allowed us to 
meet you, you have put these matters before us. If there should be 
anything—I do not say that there is—in your speech of this morning 
which lends itself to argument, I am sure you will understand, and it 
will be understood by my colleagues, that this is not the time or the 
place to pursue points which, after all, are matters of secondary im- 

K rtancc, or at any rate of secondary consideration this morning. I 
ve, so far as I may, broadly to express simply the impression w*hich 
your address has made upon me, and I hope I may speak also for my 
colleagues; I understand my colleagues desire me to express on their 
behalt their indebtedness to you for the observations you have 
made, and to go as far as we may in saying that w : e believe 
that the statements you have made will prove to be acceptable 
to the profession at large. You will understand that our numbers 
on this side of the house are a little depleted; that although we 
are formally members of the Advisory Committee, it would be very 
unwise for us on the spur of the moment without full consideration to 
aay anything that might seem, even by our mouths, to commit the pro¬ 
fession to an entire and complete acceptance of all that has fallen from 
you this morning. But I cannot but think, so far as my impressions 
go, from discussing with my friends and from the general tone of the 
profession, that we have now before us a scheme which, in my opinion, 
ought to be acceptable to the members of the profession at large. May 
I go into a more personal matter? It is this: That I and my friend, 
Professor Woodhead, have not, perhaps, a unique, but a very groat 
opportunity of knowing w'hat class of men are going into practice and 
Into what kind of practice, and I think from a few' words that 
have passed. Professor Woodhead and myself believe the proposals 
you have made this morning will lx* such as to draw into the pro¬ 
fession not necessarily academic exports, but the great bulk of really 
well-trained, scientifically-trained men, and that is a point which I am 
cure has been the chief one in your own mind. You have given us 
credit all along for not being, as they say, out merely for money. It is 
not that we are desirous individuafly, or that my colleagues and the 


members of the profession are anxious now simply to nut money into 
their own pockets. I must throw considerable responsibility on your¬ 
self. You have throughout the debate on the Insurance Bill and in 
the whole conception of this scheme aroused the profession to see that 
there is something far more to be done than merely to cope with sick¬ 
ness ; it has been just coped with already. Something far more 
is before us, and you have led us to see that there is a 
higher ideal, and that we are looking forward now, and have been 
looking forward, to such proposals being made as shall draw to 
this great work not merely a contented profession but an 
enthusiastic profession; that it shall not merely find daily work 
for a certain number, and perhaps drift down to the less well- 
trained men or those capable of taking less large views of medicine. 
The crusade against tuberculosis is one of the first of several crusades— 
there are many other crusades to come. We must bring in this great 
work of prevention which shall reduce, shall I say, first, the enormous 
cost—but far more than that, the terrible burden and misery which is 
produced upon our w'hole nation and the w hole face of the earth, in this 
climate or the other, by the several terrible plagues—preventable 
plagues—which afflict mankind. You know the old scheme, merely 
nand-to-mouth routine of so-called club practice (I use the word for 
convenience sake), individual contests betw’eon individual persons and 
individual doctors—that is not the idea that you have looked for or w r e 
have looked for. We w’ish to bring into the profession men of trained 
minds who can deal with preventive medicine in the way it has been dealt 
with on the Isthmus of Panama, wiiere the plagues of various kinds 
were so terrible that the work was abandoned in the face of disease; 
yet now’ I am given to understand (it may be a little exaggerated) that 
the Isthmus of Panama is almost a health resort for people to go to for 
the sake of their health, and Infectious diseases are practically banished 
from that part of the world. 

Now, why should not this be done in England ? I admit that the 
proposals previously made were not such as to draw the best class of 
men into this work, but I think now there is a considerable hope that 
you will have a class of men drawn into this particular kind of practice 
who are most enthusiastically devoted to preventive medicine, as well 
as, of course, to the mitigation of the sufferings of individuals; and we 
hope that in the course of half a generation, or even less, the increased 
terms offered to us to-day may be amply and over and over again saved 
by the greatly diminished cost of sickness to the community and by the 
enormous diminution of human misery. 


Itefel fefos. 


University of Oxford. —The following degrees 

have been conferred : — 

Matter in Surgery. —H. S. Souttar. 

Bachelor of Medicine and Surgery.— N. S. Lucas 

University of Cambridge : State Medicine 

Syndicate. —At the October examination in Sanitary 
Science the following candidates satisfied the examiners in 
both parts of the examination :— 

A lakh Behari Arora, *Archibald Turner Macleod Blair, William Brown. 
James Charles Gordon Carmichael (Captain, R.A.M.C.), Alfred 
Joseph Clark (King’s), Thomas George Duncan Cooper, James 
Thomson Dick, George Fletcher, Samuel Nicol Galbraith, Codanda 
Madiah Ganapathy, Thomas Sidney Gibson, Lionel Chattock 
Hayes (Lieutenant, R.A.M.C.), Charles Brehmer Heald (Caius), 
Thomas John Hughes, John McGllchrist, George Macleod, 
Raghunath Kashinathjee Mhatte, Hugh Walker Moir, John 
McIntosh Morgan, John Selfe, Charles Henry Shinglewood Taylor 
(Caius), Gerald Walker (Trinity), and Adam White. 

* Distinguished in Sanitary Science. 

Foreign University Intelligence.— 

Baltimore ( University of Maryland): Dr. E. Zueblin, of 
Pittsburg, is expected to become Professor of Medicine in 
succession to Dr. Mitchell.— Berlin: Dr. W. Sigwart, 
privat-dooent of Gynaecology, has been granted the title of 
Professor.— Bologna : Dr. C. Guadrone has been recognised 
as privat-dooent of Internal Pathology, Dr. P. Ballico as 
privat-dooent of Dermatology and Syphiligraphy, and Dr. 
Zamboni and Dr. Pincharle as privat-docenten of Paediatry.— 
Catania: Dr. G. de Angelis has been recognised as prirat 
docent of Internal Pathology. — Genoa: Dr. E. Bozzi, Extra¬ 
ordinary Professor of External Pathology, has been promoted 
to the Ordinary Professorship.— Modena: Dr. Sanfelice, of 
Messina, has been appointed Professor of Hygiene.— 
Munich : Dr. W. Hueck has been recognised as privat-dooent 
of Pathological Anatomy.— Naples: Dr. A. Romano has 
been recognised as privat-dooent of Psychiatry, Dr. G. Orsi 
as privat-dooent of Hygiene, Dr. G. Ceresole as privat-dooent 
of Electro-therapeutics, and Dr. I. Belfiore as privat-dooent 
of Medical Chemistry.— Palermo: Dr. G. Scaduto has been 
recognised as privat-dooent of Dermatology and Syphili¬ 
graphy. —Saratoff: Dr. S. P. Vertogradoff, of St. Petersburg 
Military Medical Academy, has been appointed to the chair 
of Forensic Medicine.— Turin: Dr. Uffeduzzi has been 
recognised as privat-dooent of External Pathology. 

The Epsom Medical Scholarship, tenable at 
University College, London, has been awarded to K. T. K. 
Wallington. 
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The Guild op St. Luke.— On Oct. 22nd, 

evensong at St. Paul’s Cathedral was attended by the 
members of this guild, when the Provost, Mr. George Cowell, 
Sir Dyce Duckworth, Mrs. Scharlieb, and others were 
present. The sermon was preached by the Bishop of 
Stepney. 

The Needs and Aims op Dental Education.— 

Sir Rickman J. Godlee, President of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England, in distributing the prizes on Oct. 22nd 
to the students of the Royal Dental Hospital of London, gave 
an interesting and outspoken address on the methods and 
aims of dental education, and the great work awaiting the 
scientific dentist of the future. Because dentistry was now 
regarded by some as a rather limited specialty, there was all 
the more need for its practitioners to maintain a wide out¬ 
look not only upon their profession, but upon things in 
general. The reason why dental surgery was not generally 
looked upon as of equal standing with the other forms 
of medical specialism was because the professors of the 
other specialties were always in the first place completely 
qualified medical practitioners ; while the dental profession, 
having its own definite aim in view from the beginning, 
started out with the project of acquiring only a limited 
amount of medical knowledge. Moreover, their profession 
was overshadowed by an unsought and detestable alliance 
with an enormous number of unqualified men. Hence the 
confusion in the minds of the public. Sir Rickman Godlee, 
advocating a complete medical education for dentists, spoke 
of the wide field of investigation awaiting the researches of 
the scientific dentist, and he instanced the neglected study 
of the effects of diseases of every kind upon the development 
and decay of the teeth. He urged the dental profession not 
to leave this important work to the physician, the surgeon, 
or the pathologist; let them be the pioneers in this 
campaign. He believed that the general health of the 
community was much more in their hands than many of 
them realised. With reform there would cease to be any 
more need for the 20,000 unqualified practitioners. In the 
face of all that remained to be achieved by scientific 
dentistry, could any of them really wish to be cut adrift 
from the medical profession, or seriously maintain that 
dentistry was more closely allied to engineering than to 
medicine ? The dental student who could not afford the 
time and money to take the whole medical curriculum should 
get more grounding in principles and less instruction in 
scattered details. His knowledge of medicine and surgery, 
without being elaborate, should cover the whole field, 
so far as fundamentals were concerned, and not leave 
parts wholly untouched. The dentist should be placed 
in a position to understand every medical problem 
and to appreciate all the advances of medical science. 
While it was at present impossible for every dental student 
to go through the complete medical curriculum, special 
classes in medicine and surgery might be provided, instead of 
interminable lectures from which he was supposed by a 
special instinct to be able to select what would be of use 
to him. 


|Jariiamentarg Intelligent*. 

NOTES ON CURRENT TOPICS. 

The Select Committee on Patent Medicines. 

The Select Committee appointed by the House of Commons to 
inquire into the law relating to the sale and advertisement of patent 
medicines resumed the hearing of evidence on_Thursday, Oct. 17th. 
Sir Henry Norman was in the chair. 

Dr. Norman Walker, treasurer of the Royal College of Physicians, 
Edinburgh, a member of the General Medical Council, and physician 
for diseases of the skin at the Edinburgh Royal Infirmary, was the first 
witness. He produced a number of wax models, coloured to represent the 
effect which the use of certain drugs had upon the skin. He said that 
he produced them for the purpose of showing to the committee 
(he disastrous consequences which followed the unintelligent use of 
potent drugs administered either internally or externally. Cases were 
not infrequent where drugs, good in themselves and beneficial if taken 
under skilled medical guidance, were taken by uninstructed persons 
for long periods with results most disastrous to the skin. His point in 
regard to these drugs was not that they were patent or non-patent. 
There were preparations In the Pharmacopoeia which produced evil 
effects if improperly used. In all cases they ought only to be taken 
under the supervision of a medical man, and for such periods as might 


be prescribed by him. He went on to say that a case had come under 
his notice in the out-patient department of a hospital where a man 
who had suffered from rupture had for 20 years used externally an adver¬ 
tised “cure” which consisted largely of turpentine. The constant 
application of this preparation had set up severe irritation of the skin* 
Perhaps -the most important point which he desired to bring to the 
notice of the committee was in regard to the drugs which, taken 
internally, produced eruptions. These drugs might, or might not, be 
patent, but his point was that the person who took them had generally 
no knowledge of the effects which they would produce. 

The Chairman : Your point is to bring home to the committee the 
serious results which may occur from the application of certain 
substances, no matter by whom administered. 

Dr. Norman Walker : I should like the committee to realise that. 
He went on to say that the rashes produced by some drugs resembled 
the rashes of certain fevers. An eruption was produced by the 
use of antipyrin very similar to measles. The taking of opium or 
morphia frequently produced a rash so exceedingly like scarlet fever 
that it was sometimes almost impossible to distinguish between the 
two. The too free use of bromides and iodides was very serious. 
Arsenic was an exceedingly useful drug when properly used, but the 
consequences of its abuse were very serious. It might, for instance, 
cause thickening of the skin on the palms of the hands or on the soles 
of the feet, which in turn might result in cramp. The witness made the 
following suggestions to the committee: (1) No proprietary medicine 
should contain any drug which might do serious harm; (2) all active 
ingredients should be stated on the package containing the medicine; 
and (3) a board of qualified men should decide what were active in¬ 
gredients. He went on to say that the Association of County Councils in 
Scotland had unanimously passed a recommendation to the effect that 
the name and quantity of the ingredients should appear on the label, 
that the label should be a guarantee, and that the provisions of the 
Sale of Food and Drugs Act should apply to such preparations. 

Mr. Glyn-Jones : Is the general effect of your evidence that no 
layman ought really to take medicine except under the supervision of a 
medical man ? 

Dr. Norman Walker : Yes, I think bo ; but that is, of course, an 
ideal to aim at. 

Mr. H. Lawson : Is an additional risk likely to be run under the 
National Insurance Act, where drugs will be obtained freely, and 
therefore more frequently by the great body of poor people for supposed 
diseases ? 

Dr. Norman Walker : I hope there will be no encouragement to 
persons to get a prescription and go on using It indefinitely without 
again seeing a medical man. 

Mr. H. Lawson : But free drugs will be a great temptation to those 
who are fond of drugs. I understand that you suggest that there 
should be a legislative veto on the advertising of all proprietary 
medicines that pretend to cure cancer, rupture, deafness, and 
rheumatoid arthritis. 

Dr. Norman Walker : Yes, I think that there should be. 

Mr. G. S. Paternoster, assistant editor of Truths gave evidence of 
the steps which had been taken by that journal over a series of years 
for the exposure of “ quack ” advertisements. He stated that it was 
remarkable how the names of persons suffering from certain diseases 
became known to vendors of “ quack” medicines. There was a trade 
in their addresses. The charge for lists of consumptives was rather 
higher than for persons suffering from other diseases, because con¬ 
sumptives were the most profitable of purchasers of secret remedies. 
The committee adjourned. 

Mental Deficiency Bill. 

Further consideration was given on Thursday, Oct. 17th, by a 
standing committee of the House of Commous to the proposal to set 
up a board of control under the Mental Deficiency Bill. The Home 
Secretary’s amendment lays down that the board shall consist of 15 
commissioners, 12 of whom shall be paid and four of whom shall be 
medical men. Mr. Wedgwood took exception to the provision that 
four of the members should belong to the medical profession, and he 
moved its omission. He stated that he objected to give medical men 
any hand in the management of the homes for the feeble-minded. His 
line of argument was that there was a class of persons nowadays 
who advocated the perfection of the race by the sterilisation of the 
unfit. Their object was to make the homes of the feeble-minded not 
places where the inmates were to be cured, but places where they 
should be incarcerated and never be allowed out again to procreate 
children. Most of these new- ideas, which he utterly abhorred, came 
from medical men. Therefore he wanted the provision for the Inclusion 
of four of the profession on the board of control eliminated. Mr. 
McKenna strongly deprecated any such exclusion. He said that the 
board would not only take over the new duties provided for in the Bill, 
but also the duties of the Lunacy Commissioners. Of the eight Lunacy 
Commissioners four must be medical men, so that to accept the honour¬ 
able Member’s suggestion would involve the amendment of the Lunacy 
Acts. While half of the Lunacy Commissioners were medical men, 
only one-third of the board of control would belong to the medical 
profession. Mr. Wedgwood’s proposal was negatived without a 
division.—On Tuesday, Oct. 22nd, Mr. McKenna made a statement 
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to the effect that it was the intention of the Government to carry 
the Bill thiB session. Not only did they intend to get it through Com¬ 
mittee, but also to give time for the report stage in the House of 
Commons. On Tuesday the Committee continued its discussion with 
regard to the appointment of members of the Board of Control, and an 
amendment was carried against the advice of the Government that the 
three unpaid Commissioners should be appointed by the Home 
Secretary and not by the Lord Chancellor. 

Medical Benefits in Wales and Scotland. 

The Regulations in regard to the administration of medical benefit in 
Wales and Scotland under the National Insurance Act have been 
presented to Parliament and issued as a White Paper. 

The Chancellor o f the Exchequer and the Medical I*rofcs$ion. 

Mr. Lloyd Gkorgk’s statement on the increased financial provision 
which the Government is proposing to grant for the remuneration of 
medical men under the Insurance Act was made in great detail to the 
Advisory Committee early on Wednesday, Oct. 23rd. The communica¬ 
tion which he made to the House of Commons later in the day con¬ 
tained merely an outline of those proposals, but it was listened to with 
lively interest. Members are naturally inclined to speculate what 
the effect of a capitation grant of Is., inclusive of various extras 
but exclusive of drugs, will have on the medical profession, but 
the tendency is to await the expression of its collective opinion. As 
neither Mr. Lloyd George's speech to the Advisory Committee nor 
the explanatory printed statement which lie promised were in the 
hands of Members on Wednesday evening, it was impossible to examine 
with care the proposals now put forward on behalf of the Government. 


HOUSE OP COMMONS. 

Thursday, Oct. 17th. 

Waters up pit/ of Peamount Sanatorium. 

Sir John Lonsdale asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he was aware that, although thousands of pounds 
of public money were being spent by the Womens National Health 
Association upon the Peamount Sanatorium, the water-supply of the 
place had been found to be insufficient in quantity and unfit for 
dietetic purposes ; would he state who was the medical inspector of the 
Local Government, Board who inspected the site and reported it to be 
suitable for a sanatorium, and why the inspector did not satisfy 
himself that there was a sufficient supply of pure water for a 
large institution before recommending the site; would he state 
approximately how much money had been spent in endeavour¬ 
ing to find water at Peamount ; and whether he now r con¬ 
sidered that this sanatorium was fit for the reception of patients, 
seeing that all drinking water has to be carted a distance of 
two miles.— Mr. Birkei.l replied: The Peamount site w'as selected 
by the Women’s National Health Association after it had been examined 
and most favourably reported on by a well-known Dublin firm of 
architects and sanitary engineers, and subsequently inspected by three 
eminent Dublin physicians, who endorsed and confirmed the report. 
The Local Government Board were not asked to send a medical in¬ 
spector prior to the decision to select the site, but ever since the actual 
commencement of works of construction these have been frequently in¬ 
spected by officers of the Local Government Board, ami no payments 
from public funds have been made except after being duly submitted to 
the Board and authorised thereby. The water-supply on investigation 
is found unsuitable for dietetic purposes, but the sinking of a well 
which will yield, it is believed, an adequate supply of water for all pur¬ 
poses is now progressing. The sanction of the Local Government Board 
to the opening of the institution as a whole will be given when a 
thoroughly satisfactory water-supply for a largo establishment of the 
kind has been obtained and not before ; but owing to the urgency which 
was the primary consideration for the establishment of the sanatorium, 
the Board’s inspectors have felt justified in recommending that during 
the sinking of the well a limited number of patients should be admitted, 
for whom a supply of drinking water of the most excellent quality can 
be provided from a spring outside the property, the necessary arrange¬ 
ments having been made for this purpose. 1 am informed that the 
•expenditure incurred in connexion with the water-supply at present is 
well under £200. 

Sanatorium Benefit in County Cork. 

Mr. T. M. Healy asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether the share of the county and borough of Cork of the 
one and a half millions granted for sanatoria on a population basis was 
£13,182 ; whether only £9000 was proposed to be allotted ; how much of 
the £145,000 given to Ireland was the Women’s Health Association 
getting for the erection of the sanatorium at Peamount, county Dublin ; 
on what principle was this allocation made; and were counties like 
Cork, which could derive no benefit from Peamount. to »h* deprived of 
their due proportion of the sum provided bv Parliament.—Mr. Birrell 
wrote in reply: If the whole of the £145.000 were distributed between 
counties and county-boroughs in proportion to population, the share of 
Cork county and borough would be approximately £13.000. The share 
of the county and borough in the sum of £120,OCX) at present available 
for distribution on this basis is £10,750, and it is proposed to allot this 
amount immediately. A further sum will be allotted at a later date 
when the amounts to be charged against the shares of counties 
which have entered into contracts with the Women’s National 
Health Association instead of making provision for themselves 
have been ascertained. By this means such part of the £25.000 
originally allotted to the Women’s National Health Association 
as is expended on behalf of particular counties will be recovered from 
the shares of these counties calculated on the population basis, and will 
be available for distribution on the same basis as the £120,000 now being 
allotted, leaving only the remaining portion of the £25,000 (which will 
represent expenditure incurred in the interest of the country generally 
in respect of temporary provision for the counties w hich arc contem¬ 
plating building sanatoria for themselves and in respect of accommoda¬ 
tion, whether for adults or for children, which will be available in the 


future for any County Insurance Committee wdiich may apply for it) as 
a final charge against the £145,000 grant as a whole. 

Treatment of Tubercular Patients in Munster. 

Mr. Guiney asked the Secretary to the Treasury whether the Irish 
Insurance Commissioners had completed arrangements for the treat¬ 
ment of tubercular patients in Munster ; if so, in what counties ; how 
many tubercular patients had been treated in Munster; and what 
percentage this number bore to the total number of tubercular persona 
insured in Munster.—Mr. Masterman replied: Provisional arrange¬ 
ments for the treatment of tuberculous insured persons have been 
made by the Insurance Committee of each county and county borough 
in Munster. Seventeen persons have been recommended for sana¬ 
torium benefit by the several committees. All these 17 persons 
have been actually sent, to institutions for treatment, the numbers 
from each Insurance Committee being as follow's : Clare county, 2; 
Cork county, 1; Cork county borough, 1; Kerry county, 5; 
Limerick county, 2; Limerick county l*>rough, 2 ; Tipperary South 
Riding, 2 ; Tipperary North Riding, 1; Waterford county, 1. 

The Insurance Act and Drugs. 

Sir Arthur Markham asked tlie Secretary to the Treasury whether 
he had sanctioned Clause 28 of the regulations, lately issued by the 
Insurance Commissioners, which provided for the purpose of deter¬ 
mining the amount of remuneration payable to medical men, that the 
committees should determine the total amount to defray the cost of 
medical lamc-fits and should deduct therefrom certain specific charges, 
and that t he sums remaining should be iiaid to medical men ; and 
whether, in view of the declared policy of the Government that insured 
persons should have the benefit of haring the best drugs irrespective 
of cost, lie would say whether, if under this regulation a medical man 
prescribed expensive drugs, ins salary would be reduced accordingly.— 
Mr. Masterman replied: The draft regulations now lx*fore Parliament 
cannot be interpreted except in connexion with the general question of 
remuneration for medical lxmcfit under the Insurance Act. This ques¬ 
tion is still under the consideration of the Government, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer hopes to make an announcement on the 
subject within a few days. 

Dust and Lead in Potteries. 

Mr. Noel Buxton asked the Secretary of State for the Home Depart¬ 
ment whether the new regulations with regard to dust and lead in 
potteries had been put in force according to his intention already 
expressed.—Mr. McKenna answered : The efforts which have been 
made to settle by negotiation with representatives of the employers 
and workers the objections which have been taken to the draft regula¬ 
tions, though generally successful, have failed in respect of one of the 
chief points at issue. It has therefore become necessary for me to 
direct an inquiry to be held under Section 81 of the Factory Act, and I 
hope this w ill take place in the course of next month. 

Monday, Oct. 21st. 

The Government and a State Medical Service. 

Sir John Lonsdale asked the Prime Minister w hether the Govern¬ 
ment hud decided to establish a State Medical Service ; and, if so, 
whether the scheme w’ould be extended to Ireland.—Mr. Asquith said 
in reply: The Government have not come to any such decision. 

The Financial Provision for Medical Benefit. 

Sir Philip Magnus asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 
he could now state w hat additional sum he was prepared to recommend 
Parliament to set aside for the provision of medical benefit under the 
National Insurance Act; and, if so, whether he could state what 
would be the normal amount offered for each insured person, with or 
without drugs, and what arrangements had been suggested for securing, 
where necesary. exceptional medical or surgical treatment.—Mr. 
Lloyd George replied : 1 hope to make a statement on this subject in 
the course of a few days. 

Sir Philip Mao ms : What day?—Mr. Lloyd George; Probably 
Wednesday. 

The Opium Agreement. 

In reply to Sir J. I). Rees, Mr. Aci.and (Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs) said that there was no present intention of withdraw¬ 
ing from the Anglo-Chincso agreement providing for a progressive 
diminution of opium production, as His Majesty’s Government, wished 
to make full allowance for the difficulties in which the Central Govern¬ 
ment of China was placed. But the question might have to be recon¬ 
sidered hereafter in the light of circumstances. 

Tuesday, Oct. 22nd. 

Jhiblin Practitioners and Friendly Society Appointments. 

Mr. Devlin asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer whether he was 
aware that, at a meeting of the members of the medical profession 
resident within the county borough of Dublin, held at the Royal 
College of Surgeons on Sept. 24th, resolutions were adopted to the 
effect that the medical practitioners of Dublin were of the opinion that 
those gentlemen who accepted office from friendly societies at terms 
which had been condemned as inadequate by over 95 per cent, of the 
medical practitioners of the city were endeavouring to obtain practice 
by unworthy means, and that ail the licensing corporations in Dublin 
w-erc requested to take official notice of such resolution; whether he 
was aware that, as the direct result of these resolutions, several doctors 
had resigned their positions as medical officers to approved societies, 
and that a number had given notice to terminate their contracts on 
Dec. 31st, 1912; w hether he was aware that the above resolutions were 
passed with the concurrence of some of the Irish representatives on the 
General Medical Council ; and if, in the case of a medical practitioner 
being struck off the register, there was no appeal from the decision of 
the General Medical Council, w ould he undertake to see that steps were 
taken to amend the Act of 1858 in this respect.—Mr. Lloyd George 
said in reply: I am aware of the resolutions passed at the meeting of 
Sept. 24th, which, however, related to the licensing corporations and 
not to the General Medical Council. I understand that the General 
Medical Council have always held that they could not. deal with 
quest ions of remuneration, and in any case their decisions are open to 
review in the courts. 

Housing of Rosyth Workers. 

Mr. John Ward asked the Secretary for Scotland whether his atten¬ 
tion had been called to the recent report, af Dr. J. R. Currie, medical 
officer of health for the Dunfermline district committee, oft the housing 
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of Rosyth workers, and what action he proposed to take in the matter. 
—Mr. McKinnon Wood answered : The answer to the first part of the 
question is in the affirmative. The Local Government Board for 
Scotland have made further inquiry into the matter. I am informed 
that the district committee meet to-day to consider the medical officer’s 
report, and upon learning their views I hope to be in a position to 
.lecide what further action is called for. 


Falconer, John, 53, Upper Sackville-street, Dublin. BailliArk, 
Tindall, and Cox, London ; James Thin, Edinburgh ; John 
Wright and Co., Bristol. 

Transactions of the Royal Academy of Medicine in Ireland. 
Vol. XXX. Edited by J. Alfred Scott, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.S.I., 
General Secretary, Professor of Physiology, Royal College of 
Surgeons in Ireland. Price not stated. 


The Milk-supply. 

Mr. Charles Bathurst asked the President of the Board of Agri¬ 
culture whether he favoured proposals for organising in this country, 
as in the United States, a milk-supply that was certified as free from 
dirt, disease, antiseptics, and added preservatives ; and, if so, whether, 
following the recommendations of Sir Thomas Barlow 's Committee, ho 
would consider the desirability of constituting a proper authority to 
certify the milk of those dairy farmers who desired such certification.— 
Mr. Runciman replied : I am aware of the proposals of the committee 
to which the honourable Member refers, and I will confer with the 
President of the Local Government Board on the subject. 

Xurscs and Insurance. 

Mr. Butcher asked the Secretary to the Treasury whether a trained 
nurse, who belonged to no institution and who carried on her profession 
entirely on her own account, was liable when she was engaged in 
nursing to be treated as an employed person ; and, if so, by w hom were 
the contributions payable in respect of her under the National 
Insurance Act to be paid.—Mr. Mastkrman answered : The Insurance 
Commissioners are advised that a trained nurse working on her own 
account is ordinarily employed under contract of service. Insurance 
contributions arc, therefore, payable in respect of her so long as she is 
employed at a rate of remuneration (inclusive of the value of board and 
lodging) not exceeding £160 a year. The person by whom, or on whose 
!»?h&lf, she is engaged is to be regarded as the employer. 

Mentally Defectives in Inebriate Institutions. 

Mr. Astor asked the Secretary of State for the Home Department to 
state the number of persons compulsorily detained in inebriates 
institutions in 1910 and 1911, and bow many in each year were classified 
as being feeble-minded or otherwise mentally defective.—Mr. McKenna 
furnished the following reply: The number of persons detained on 
Jan. 1st, 1910. was 917 ; on Jan. 1st, 1911, 8C7 ; of these 78 and 67 could 
at once be definitely classified as so defective as to require permanent 
control. A large number of others were defective in a minor degree. 

Wednesday, Oct. 23rd. 

Remuneration of Medical Profession under Insurance Act. 

Sir Philip Magnus asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 
he could now state w hat additional sum he was prepared to recommend 
Parliament to set aside for the provision of medical lienelit under the 
National Insurance Act ; and, if so, whether he could state wliat would 
be the normal amount offered for each insured person, with or without 
drugs, and what arrangements had been suggested for securing, where 
necessary, exceptional medical or surgical treatment.—Mr. Lloyd 
(gorge," In reply, referred the House to bis full statement made earlier 
in the clay to the Advisory Committee, which statement he outlined 
clearly.' 

Viscount Hei.msley : Docs the 8s. 6d. include mileage? 

Mr. Lloyd Georgf.: Yes; it is an inclusive fee. 

Mr. Ginxell: The right honourable gentleman has not said how his 
alterations, including a further contribution from the Exchequer for 
greater efficiency, will apply to Ireland. 

Mr. Lloyd George : The Irish Members of all sections delilx*rately 
pressed me to leave the Medical Service out so far as Ireland is 
concerned. 

Mr. Barnes : Will the certificates be given free by the doctors ? 

Mr. Lloyd George: Yes. 

Mr. Ginnei.l : Cannot the right honourable gentleman apply some 
proportionate part of his further contribution from the Exchequer to 
Ireland ? 

Mr. John Ward : Docs this mean that the proportionate sum of 
nearly 3#. which it was expected at the time of the passing of the Bill 
through the House might be available for extra benefits Is now* taken 
entirely by the doctors. 

Mr. Lloyd George: That is exactly what I explained—that that 
margin will not be trenched upon at all. 

Mr. Lane Fox : Will this require a supplementary estimate? 

Mr. Lloyd George : Yes ; 1 cannot say when it will be taken. 

Mr. Clynks: In the event of this announcement not having the 
desired result, does the right honourable gentleman contemplate any 
organisation of a State Medical Service ? 

Mr. Lloyd George: I think my honourable friend had betterwrait 
until he secs the effect of the full statement. I could not very* well 
deal with that point in answer to a question. 


BOOKS, ETC., RECEIVED. 


Churchill, J. and A., London. 

Treatise on General and Industrial Inorganic Chemistry. By Dr. 
Ettore Molinari, Professor of Industrial Chemistry to the Society 
for the Encouragement of Arts and Manufactures and of 
Mcrceology at the Commercial University Luigi B*rcnni at 
Milan. Third revised and amplified Italian edition. Translated 
by Dr. Ernest Fellmann. B.Se., Ph.D., F.I.C. Price 21*. net. 

Mother and Baby. Outlines for a Young Mother on the Care of 
Herself and Her Baby. By Selina F. Fox, M.D., II.S., Senior 
Physician of the Bcrmoadsey Medical Mission for Women and 
Children. Price 1$. 6d. net. 

Cornish Brothers, Birmingham. 

Coprostasis: its Causes. Prevention, and Treatment. By Sir James 
Saw jer, of London, Doctor of Medicine of University, Fellow of 
Royal College of Physicians, Fellow of Royal Society. Price not 
stated. 


i For full statement see p. 1187. 


Griffin, Charles, and Company, Limited, Exeter-strcet, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

Celluloid, its Manufacture, Applications, and Substitutes. By 
Massclon, Roberts, and Cillard. Translated from the French by 
Herbert H. Hodgson, M.A. Cainb., B.Se. Loud., Ph.D. Heidel¬ 
berg, Lecturer and Research Chemist at the Municij>al Technical 
College, Bradford. Price 25s. net. 

King, P. S., and Son, Orchard House, Westminster, London, S.W. 

The Causes leading to Educational Deafness in Children, with 
Special Reference to Prevention. By Macleod Yearsley, F.R.C.S. 
Eng., Senior Surgeon to the Royal Ear Hospital. Reprinted 
from The Lancet. July 20th and 27th. 1912. Price Is. 

Hygiene for Health Visitors, School Nurses, and Social Workers. 
"By C. W. Hutt, M.A., B.C. Cantab., D.P.H. (Oxf.), Senior School 
Doctor, Brighton Education Committee; late Assistant Medical 
Officer of Health, Warrington. Price Is. Gd. net. 

National Conference on the Prevention of Destitution. Report of 
the Proceedings of the National Conference on the Prevention of 
Destitution. Held at the Caxton Hall, Westminster, on 
June 11th, 12th, 13th, and 14th, 1912. President: The Rt. Rev. 
the Lord Bishop of Oxford. Price 10$. 6cf. net. 

Lewis, H. K., London. 

Materia Medica and Pharmacy for Medical Students. With an 
Appendix on Incompatibility. By Reginald R. Bennett, B.Se. 
Lond., F.I.C., Pharmaceutical Chemist., Pharmacist and Teacher 
of Pharmacy to University College Hospital, London ; Member of 
the Board of Examiners of the Pharmaceutical Society of Great 
Britain. Second edition. Price 4 s. 6d. net. 

Massage and the Original Swedish Movements: Their Application 
to Various Diseases of the Body. By Kurre W. Ostroin. from the 
Royal University of Upsala, Sweden. Seventh edition, revised 
and enlarged. Price 3*. 6d. net. 

Clinical Bacteriology and Haematology for Practitioners. By W. 
D’Este Emery, M.D.. B.Se. Lond., Director of the laboratories 
and Lecturer on Pathology and Bacteriology, King’s College 
Hospital ; and Lecturer on General Pathology, London School of 
Medicine for Women. Fourth edition. Price 7 s. 6d. net. 

Mind and its Disorders. A Text-book for Students and Practi¬ 
tioners. By W. H. B. Stoddart, M.D., F.R.C.P., Resident 
Physician and Medical Superintendent of Bethlem Royal Hos¬ 
pital. Second edition. Price 12a. 6 d. net. 

Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, Sixty-sixth-street 
and Avenue A, Now York, U.S.A. 

Studies from the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research. 
Reprints. Vol. XV. Price not stated. 
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Editor , not later than 9 o’clock on the Thursday morning of each 
week , such information for gratuitous publication 


Blair, Mary A., M.I)., B.S. Lond., has been appointed Clinical 
Assistant to the Gynaecological Department at the Royal Free 
Hospital 

Copk, V. Zachary, M.D., M.S. Lond., F.R.C.S. Eng., has been 
appointed Surgeon to the Bolingbroke Hospital, Wandsworth. 

Crookshank, F. G.. M.D., M.R.C.P.. has been appointed Assistant 
Physician to the Belgrave Hospital for Children. 

CUTHBERT, Miss H. H., M.B.. B.S., has been appointed House Phy¬ 
sician at the Royal Free Hospital. 

Denne, F. Vincent, M.D. Brux., M.R.C.S., L.K C.P. Lond., L.S.A. 
Lond., L.D.S. Eng., has been appointed Dental Surgeon to London 
County Council School Clinic at the St. Marylebono General 


.Uispensury. 

Edmonds, Miss F. M.. M.B., B.S. Lond., has been appointed Honse 
Surgeon at the Royal Free Hospital. 

Edmonstonk, C. G., M.B., B.Ch. Edin., F.R.C.S. Edin., has been 
appointed Certifying Surgeon under the Factory and Workshop 
Acts for the Swatiscornbe District of the county of Kent. 

Glendining, Bryden, M.B., M.S. Durh., F.R.C.S. Eng., has been 
appointed Gynaecologist to the Hampstead General and North-West 
London Hospital. 

Gordon, Ronald G., M.B.. Ch.B. Edin., has been appointed Assistant 
Casualty Officer to the Hampstead General and North-West London 
Hospital. 

Graham, G. M., M.B., Ch.B. Edin.. has been appointed Junior 
Assistant Medical Officer at t he Stirling District Asylu ... Larbcrt. 

Howell. B. Whitchurch, M.K.C.S., L.R.C.P., has been appointed 
House Physician at the Royal Free Hospital. 

Middleton, Mis.-^, has been appointed Clinical Assistant to the Royal 
Free Hospital. 

O’Sullivan. D., M.B., B.Ch. R.U.I., has boon appointed Certifying 
Surgeon under the Factory and Workshop At ts for the Dingle 
District of the county of Kerry. 

Ransom. P. W., M.R.C.S.; L.R.C.P.,has been appointed House Surgeon 
at the Royal Free Hospital. 

Simmonds, B. Sanostkr. M.B., B.S., M.R.C.S., L.Il.C.P. Lond., has 
been appointed Resident. Casualty Officer at the Hampstead 
General and North-West London Hospital. 

Woodward, ('had, M.B., B.Ch. Edin., F.R.C.S. Eng., lias liecn 
appointed Surgeon to Out-patients at the Hampstead General and 
North-West London Hospital. 
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made to the advertisement (see Index). 


Barking Town Urban District Council.—M edical Officer of Health, 
Ac. Salary £370 per annum. 

Barnsley, Beckett Hospital and Dispensary.— Second House 
Surgeon, unmarried. Salary £100 per annum, with apartments, 
board, and laundry. 

Bklgravk Hospital for Children, Clapham-road, S.W.—Resident 
Medical Officer for six months. Salary at rate of £60 per annum, 
with board, residence, Ac. 

Birkenhead Borough Hospital.— Junior House Surgeon. Salary 
£80 per annum, with board and laundry. 

Birmingham. City Fever Hospital.— Assistant Medical Officer. 
Salary £150 per annum, with board and residence. 

Bradford City, Infant Consultations.— Medical Officer (female) 
Salary £250 per annum. 

Bristol General Hospital. —Senior House Surgeon. Salary £120 
per annum, with board, residence, Ac. 

Bristol Royal Infirmary. —Resident Casualty Officer for six months. 
Salary at rate of £50 per annum, with apartments, board, and 
laundry. Also Throat, Nose, and Ear House Surgeon. Salary £75 
per annum, with apartments, board, and laundry. 

Cardiff, King Edward VII.’s Hospital. —House Surgeon for six 
months. Salary £30, with board, residence, and laundry. 

Carmarthen, Joint Counties Asylum.— Second Assistant Medical 
Officer. Salary £160 per annum, with board, lodging, washing, Ac. 

Charing Cross Hospital.— Resident Medical Officer. Salary £100 
per annum, with board and residence. 

Corporation of London, Public Health Department.— Medical 
Officer of Health. Salary £1000 per annum. 

Derby, Derbyshire County Council.— Assistant Tuberculosis 
County Medical Officer. Salary £400 per annum. 

Derby, Derbyshire Royal Infirmary.—H ouse Surgeon. Salary 
£100 per annum, with apartments, board, Ac. 

Dewsbury Union Workhouse.— Assistant Medical Officer (female). 
Salaiy £100 per annum, with apartments, Ac. 

Dorset County Council.— Tuberculosis Medical Officer. Salary £300 
per annum. 

Dudley, Guest Hospital.— Senior Resident Medical Officer. Salary 
£120 per annum, with board, residence, attendance, and washing. 

Bast London Hospital for Children and Dispensary for Women, 
Shadwell, B.—Medical Officer for Electrical Department. Salary at 
rate of £75 per annum, with luncheon and tea. 

Bvklina Hospital for Sick Children, Southwark, S.B.—House 
Physician for six months. Salary at rate of £75 per annum, with 
board, residence, and washing. 

Glasgow University.— Bxaminerships. 

Gordon Hospital for Rectal Diseases, Vauxhall Bridge-road, S.W. 
—House Surgeon. Salary £50 per annum. 

Halifax Royal Infirmary.— Third House Surgeon, unmarried. 
Salary £80 per annum, with residence, board, and washing. 

Hartlepools Hospital.— House Surgeon. Salary £100 per annum, 
with board, washing, and lodging. 

Hastings, Bast Sussex Hospital.— Assistant House Surgeon. Salary 
at rate of £70 per annum, with residence, board, and washing. Also 
Honorary Dental Surgeon. 

Hereford, Herefordshire County Council.— Assistant Medical 
Officer of Health. Salary £250 per annum. 

Hertford, County of.— Tuberculosis Officer. Salary £500 per annum, 
rising to £750. 

Hospital for Epilepsy and Paralysis and other Diseases of 
the Nervous System, Maida Vale, W.—Resident Medical Officer 
for six months. Salary at rate of £50 per annum, with board, 
lodging, and washing. 

Isle of Man Lunatic Asylum and Home for the Poor.— Assistant 
Medical Officer. Salary £170 per annum, with board, quarters, and 
washing. 

Kensington Dispensary and Children’s Hospital.— Resident 
Medical Officer, unmarried. Salary £100 per annum, with board, 
apartments, and laundry. 

Leamington Spa, Warneford General Hospital.— House Physician. 
Salary £85 per annum, with board, residence, and laundry. 

Lincoln. County Hospital.— Senior House Surgeon, unmarried. 
Salary £125 per annum, with board, lodging, and washing. 

Liverpool. County Asylum, Rainhill.—Assistant Medical Officer, un¬ 
married. Salary £150 per annum, with apartments, board, attend¬ 
ance. and washing. 

London Hospital, E.—Assistant Obstetric Physician. 

London Temperance Hospital.— Assistant Resident Medical Officer 
for six months. Salary at rate of 50 guineas per annum, with 
board, residence, and washing. 

Lowestoft Hospital.— House Surgeon, unmarried. Salary at rate of 
£100 per annum, with board, residence, and laundry. 

Macclesfield General Infirmary.— Junior House Surgeon. Salary 
£80 per annum, with board and residence. 

Maidstone, Kent County Asylum.— Fourth Assistant Medical Officer, 
unmarried. Salary £200 per annum, with quarters, attendance, 
washing, Ac. 

Maidstone, West Kent General Hospital.— Senior House Surgeon, 
unmarried. Salary £100 per annum, with board, lodging, and 
laundry. 

Manchester Children's Hospital, Out-patients’ Department, 
Gartside-street.—Assistant Medical Officer for six months. 
Salary £25. 

Manchester Hospital for Consumption and Diseases of the 
Throat and Chest.— Assistant Medical Officer and Pathologist. 
Salary £60 per annum. 

Manchester, St. Mary’s Hospitals.— Three Honorary Surgeons 
and Two Honorary Assistant Surgeons. 

Mxrstham, Surrey County Asylum, Netbeme.-Junior Second 
Assistant Medical Officer, unmarried. Salary £200 per annum, 
with board, lodging, and washing. 


Merthyr Tydfil, Borough OF.^Medical Inspector of School 
Children. Salary* £250 per annum. 

Middlesex Hospital, W.—Third Assistant to Director of Cancer 
Research Laboratories. Salary £150 per annum. 

Newark-on-Trent Hospital and Dispensary.— Resident Medial 
Officer, unmarried. Salary £100 per annum, with board, lodging, 
and laundry. 

Nottingham General Dispensary. -Assistant Resident Surgeon, un¬ 
married. Salary £170 per annum, with apartments, attendance, 
light, and fuel. 

Prince of Wales’s General Hospital, Tottenham, N.—Junior House 
Physician and Junior House Surgeon for six months. Salary £60 
each per annum, with residence, board, and laundry. 

Queen’s Hospital for Children, Hacknev-road, Bethnal Green, B.— 
House Surgeon for six months. Salary £80 per annum, with board, 
residence, and washing. Also Resident Medical Officer. Salary 
£120 per annum, with board, residence, and laundry. 

Royal Free Hospital, Gray's Inn-road, W.C.—Assistant Anesthetist. 
Salaiy £50 per annum. 

Royal London Ophthalmic Hospital, City-road, E.C.—Dental 
Surgeon. Also Medical Officer in Charge of Department for X Raya 
and Electro-therapy. Salary at rate of £90 per annum. 

Sheffield, East-End Branch of the Children’s Hospital (Out- 
Patient Department only).—House Surgeon. Salary £75 per 
annum, with board and lodging. 

Sheffield, Jessop Hospital for Women.— Assistant House Surgeon, 
unmarried. Salary £60 per annum, with board, residence, and 
laundry. 

Southampton Parish Infirmary, Shirley Warren.—Resident Assistant 
Medical Officer. Salary £150 per annum, with apartments, rations, 
washing, and attendance. 

Stafford, Staffordshire County Asylum.— Assistant Medical 
Officer, unmarried. Salary £160 per annum, with apartments, 
board, and washing. 

Surrey Dispensary, Great Dover-street, Southwark, S.E.—Obstetric 
Physician. Also Surgeon. Salary in each case 50 guineas per 
annum. Also Resident Medical Officer. Salary £140 per annum , 
with apartments, coals, gas, and attendance. 

Teionmouth Hospital, South Devon.—House Surgeon. Salary £100 
per annum, with board, lodging, and laundry. 

Tooting Bec Asylum, Tooting, S.W.—Third Assistant Medical Officer, 
unmarried. Salary £150 per annum, with board, lodging, washing 

Truro, Royal Cornwall Infirmary. —House Surgeon, unmarried 
Salary £100 per annum, with rooms, board, and washing. 

Wakefield General Hospital.— Second House Surgeon, unmarried. 
Salary £100 per annum, with board, lodging, and washing. 

Warw’ick County Asylum.— Second Assistant Medical Officer, un¬ 
married. Salary £175 per annum, with board, apartments, and 
laundry. 

Western Ophthalmic Hospital, Marylebone-road, W.—Second 
House Surgeon. Salaiy £40 per annum. 

West African Medical Staff.— Appointments. Salary £400 per 
annum. 

Willesden Urban District Council Isolation Hospital, Neasden. 
—Resident Medical Superintendent, unmarried. Salary £150 per 
annum, with board, lodging, and washing. 

Worcester County and City Asylum, Powick.—Junior Assistant 
Medical Officer, unmarried. Salary £160 per annum, with board, 
apartments, washing, and attendance. 

Worcester General Infirmary'.— Physician on Honorary Medial 
Staff. _ 


The Chief Inspector of Factories, Home Office, London, S.W., gives 
notice of vacancies as Certifying Surgeons under the Factorv and 
Workshop Acts at Bicester, in the county of Oxford; and at Blyth, 
in the county of Northumberland. 


$ir%, JItarriap, airtr Jtatjrs. 


BIRTHS. 

Little.— On Oct. 20th, at Wimpole-strcet, W., the wife of Dr. E. 
Graham Little, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

Adamson—Newman.— On Oct. 19th, at Edmonton, Middlesex, Oswald 
J. W. Adamson, L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., of Highg&te, to Edith Mabel, 
youngest daughter of the late James Wilson Newman, of Derby. 

Palmer—Brooke.— On Oct. 10th, at the Parish Church, Killybegs, 
Captain Cadwallader Edwards Palmer, M.A., M.B. Cantab., LM.S.. 
to Kathleen, eldest daughter of J. Stuart Brooke, F.R.C.S. Irel., of 
Brooke Hill, Killybegs, co. Donegal. 

Stevens—Patch.— On Oct. 22nd, at Tunbridge Wells, G. J. B. Stevens, 
L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., L.S.A., to Sarah Jane, youngest daughter of 
the late William and Jane Patch, formerly of Merriott, Somerset¬ 
shire. 

Rooney—King.— On Oct. 15th, at St. Joseph’s Church, Gibraltar, Staff- 
Surgeon John J. Hogan Rooney, R.N., to Evelyn Dorothy, only 
daughter of John C. King, I.S.O., and Mrs. King, of Gibraltar. 


DEATHS. 

Duncan.— On Oct. 18th, nt, a nursing home, Andrew Duncan, M.D., 
B.S. Lond., F.R.C.P., F.R.C.S., Lieutenant-Colonel late Indian 
Medical Service, eld at son of the late James Duncan, M.B. Loud., 
aged 62. 

O’Connor.— On Oct. 20th, suddenly, at The Limes, March, Cambridge¬ 
shire. Charles Patrick O'Connor, M.D., M.R.C.S. 

Wood.— On Oct.. 22nd, at his residence, Grosvenor-street, Chorlton-on 
Medlock, Manchester, John William Atkinson Wood, M.R.C.8., 
L.R.C.P. _ 

N.B.—A fee of 6s. is charged for the insertion of Notices of Births, 
Marriages , an d Deaths. 
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Jbies, Sjjort Comments, anb ^nstoers 
to Correspondents. 

HOW TO LIVE ON THREEPENCE A DAY. 

"Live on sixpence a day and earn it” was the sage advice of a 
celebrated physician as a means of obviating the autogenous 
diseases flesh is heir to. But a Copenhagen medical man, Dr. 
Hinhede, has improved on this by advising everyone—and, it is 
said, rendering it possible to all who will follow his counsels—to live 
well on 3 d. a day. Dr. Hinhede’s system, we are informed, can be 
seen in full operation, not only in Copenhagen and Stockholm, but 
even in any large town in Germany, where the sign “ Pension & la 
Hinhede ” can frequently be seen. Cheap nourishment, at a cost not 
exceeding 12s. to 15*. a month, can be had from bread, butter or lard, 
potatoes, fruit, cheese, vegetables, and cereals—meat, alcoholic drinks, 
tea, and coffee being banned. The apostle in this country of the system 
is a fellow-countryman of Dr. Hinhede, Mr. C. A. Bang, who is 
translating the sixteenth Danish edition of Dr. Hinhede’s book. It 
is really true that as a nation we utterly fail to make the most of our 
foodstuffs, and that far better feeding for those of limited incomes 
could be had, and for a fractional part of what even the really poor of 
to-day spend, If only proper methods of selecting, combining, and 
preparing foods were adopted. When we read of the produc¬ 
tion of enough spinach soup for six persons for 4 id., of enough 
potato soup with curry for six persons for 5d., and enough potato 
croquettes for nine persons for 7id., we begin to feel that this 
much is proven. We have not tried the recipes, but judging from 
those quoted it looks as though inexpensive feeding of the multitude 
might be more capable of accomplishment than is generally accepted. 

PRISON MEDICAL STATISTICS. 

The Commissioners of Prisons and the Directors of Convict Prisons, 
in their report for the year ended March 31st, 1912, which was 
dealt with in a leading article in The Lancet of last week, state that 
the death-rate in local prisons from natural causes was 0*50 per 1000 
prisoners received, the average for the previous 26 years having been 
0*62 per 1000. The death-rate from natural causes In convict prisons 
was 4*9 per 1000 of the dally average population, as compared with 
6*3 in the preceding year. The number of persons in local prisons 
found to be insane and certified as such after reception was 156, as 
compared with 136 in the previoms year; and in convict prisons 
45, as compared with 43. Of the 156 cases certified in local 
prisons, 106 were found to be insane on reception, and 19 exhibited 
symptoms of insanity within a month* after reception. Many 
of those who were in prison for some time before the usual 
symptoms of insanity were observed were known to be of weak 
intellect or mentally impaired on reception or to have been pre¬ 
viously insane. The number of prisoners who were released from 
local prisons on medical grounds (exclusive of pregnancy) was 29 and 
from convict prisons 4. There were 8 suicides in local prisons 
during the year and 1 in a convict prison. The number of prisoners 
formally recognised as being so feeble-minded as to be unfit for the 
ordinary penal discipline was 522 In local prisons and in convict 
prisons 100. The report of the medical inspector (Dr. Herbert 
Smalley), in which he deals at considerable length with tho question 
of the treatment of the feeble-minded, is printed in full as an 
appendix to the report of the Commissioners. 

A MEDICAL OFFICER S SALARY AND THE LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD. 

Th t Local Government Board is to be congratulated upon its intervention 
in the case of Dr. D. J. McLeish, recently appointed by the guardians 
and rural district council of Cockermouth as their joint whole-time 
medical officer, with a proposed salary of £300 a year. At an inter¬ 
view with the two bodies mentioned, Dr. R. A. Farrar, representing the 
Local Government Board, pressed upon them the necessity of either 
raising the sum named to £500 or of allowing their medical 
officer to undertake private practice, as £300 a year would 
be insufficient to maintain the status and dignity of their 
medical officer among his professional brethren. The alternative 
of allowing private practice was accepted, and it is to be hoped, in 
the interest of the gentleman appointed, that it may produce the 
equivalent suggested. 

AN ELABORATE PETTY FRAUD. 

A well-dressed man posing as a medical practitioner is stated to have 
recently obtained In several instances sums of money from the 
keepers of nursing homes. His ractice has been to telephone first, and 
then to call and arrange for the reception of an alleged patient about 
to be operated upon by an eminent surgeon, giving on the occasions 
that have recently been described the name of Sir Alfred Fripp as the 
proposed operator. After this somewhat elaborate preliminary he 
has spoken of charitable rescue work on the Thames Embankment 
in which he has alleged himself to be interested, and has 


departed after obtaining a pecuniary contribution from the matron 
of the nursing home. The self-supposed benevolent physician, who 
gave himself the name of “Sir Richard Storr,” needless to say, did 
not return nor did the patient arrive, and a telephone message to the 
house of Sir Alfred Fripp, or whatever surgeon was named, set at rest 
any doubt as to his character. The matter Is mentioned in order 
that any repetition or variation of the fraud may be detected, and, 
the person attempting it, if possible, detained, and it may be added, 
for the benefit of ladies keeping nursing homes, that respectable 
medical practitioners are not likely to endeavour to obtain money 
from them for the furtherance of charities. 

A MEDICAL BOOK CATALOGUE FOR INDIA AND 
AUSTRALASIA. 

Messrs. Butterworths, of Bell-yard, Temple, E.C., who have recently 
established departments for medical literature at their Calcutta and 
Sydney offices, have issued a very comprehensive catalogue, 
embracing some 3000 books of all the medical publishers, for the 
use of the profession In India and Australasia, to whom copies of the 
catalogue will be sent gratis on request. The books are arranged 
alphabetical^ under the subjects of which they treat, and the index 
to authors contains the names of over 2000 writers on medical and 
allied subjects. Messrs. Butterworths, who have been appointed 
special agents for the sale of The Lancet in India and Australasia, 
are the sole publishers in India of some of the principal modjoal 
works, including Osier’s “ Principles and Practice of Medicine ” fcnd 
Latham’s “ System of Treatment.” 

-+- i 

J. C. W. will be much obliged if any professional brother could recom¬ 
mend a home suitable to a dentist who has only a few shillings a 
week. He is 65 years of age, and has had to give up work because of 
old-standing and very extreme osteitis deformans, coupled latterly 
with amblyopia. 

Communications not noticed in our present issue will receive attention 
in our next. - 

A DIARY OF CONGRESSES. 

We shall publish this diary from time to time that our readers may 
have under their hands the dates of the approaching scientific Con¬ 
gresses. It is unnecessary to issue the lists of all these functions 
week by week, and we propose to make only such gatherings as will 
occur in the immediate future the subject of regular announce¬ 
ment. The following Congresses, Conferences, and Exhibitions are 
announced s— 

Oct. 24fch-27th (Rome).—Fourth International Congress of Physical 
Education. 

„ 29th-Nov. 2nd (London, Royal Horticultural Hall).—Twenty" 
third Universal Cookery and Food Exhibition. 

In 1913:— 

(Easter week) (Berlin).—Fourth International Congress for Physio¬ 
therapy. 

April 26th (Ghent) (opens).—International Exhibition. 

Aug. 6th-12th.—(London).—Seventeenth International Congress of 
Medicine. 

Sept. 2nd-6th (Groningen).—International Physiological Congress. 

„ 22nd-28th (Milan).—Fourteenth International Anti-alcoholic 

Congress. 

September (Birmingham).—British Association. 

(London).—Historical Medical Exhibition. (Organised by Mr. 
Henry S. Wellcome.) 


METEOROLOGICAL READINGS. 

(Taken daily at 8.30 a .to. by Stewards Instruments.) 

The Lancet Office. Oct. 23rd, 1912. 
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Oct. 17 
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85 

57 

46 

47 

49 
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f , 18 

30*33 

W. 


88 

59 

42 

43 

44 

Fine 

19 

3o*i4 ; 

w. ; 
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90 

59 

44 

48 

50 
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„ 20 

29*83 

s.w. 


83 

57 

45 

46 

48 

Cloudy 

„ 21 

29*33 

S.W., 

0*41 

75 

50 

43 

43 

44 

Fine 

„ 22 

29*34 

N. 

0*04 

65 

50 

44 

44 

45 

Overcast 

23 

29*45 

S.W. 

0*05 

67 

48 

40 

41 

41 

Foggy 


The following Journals, magazines, 6c., bays been received.— 

Annals of Tropical Medicine, Archiv fiir Experimentelle Pathologie 
und Pharmakologie, British Journal of Dental Science, Britiah 
Journal of Dermatology, Pediatrics, Canadian News, Peru To-day, 
Medical Record, Canadian Practitioner and Review, Journal of 
Nervous and Mental Disease, Journal of Comparative Pathology and 
Therapeutics, Detroit Medical Journal, Interstate Medical Journal, 
American Medicine, St. Mary's Hospital Gazette, Journal of 
Obstetrics and Gynaecology, Revue dc Gyn^cologie, Pacific Medical 
Journal. Proceedings of the Royal Society of Medicine, Journal of 
Anatomy and Physiology, Quarterly Journal of Experimental 
Physiology, Albany Medical Journal, Dublin Journal of Medical 
Science. 
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iUntsI Jraqr for tfec ensuing $8tek. 

SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF MEDICINE, I, Wimpole-street, W. 

Monday. 

Section of Odontology (Hon. Secretaries—Stanley* P. 
Mummery, Robert McKay): at 8 p.m. 

Presidential Inaugural Address : 

Mr. P. Sidney Spokes. 

Paper: 

Mr. Thomas G. Read : Bread in Relation to Dental Caries and 
Other Evils. 

Casual Communications : 

Mr. G. Nortbcroft: Misplaced Mandibular Premolar. 

Mr. W. de C. Prideaux : An Improved Anaesthetic Facepiece. 

Thursday. 

Section of Neurology (Hon. Secretaries—Wilfred Harris, 
T. Grainger Stewart): at 8.30 P.M. 

Presidential Address : 

Dr. H. H. Tooth. C.M.G.: Observations upon the Growth and 
Survival Periods of Cerebral Tumours, Based upon the 
Records of 500 Cases, with Special Consideration of the 
Group of the Gliomata (illustrated by micro-photographs). 

Friday. 

Section of Laryngology (Hon. Secretaries—Dan McKenzie, 

B. A. Peters): at 4.30 P.M. 

Cases and Specimens: 

The President, Mr. J. F. O’Malley, Mr F. F. Muecke, Mr. A. R. 
Tweodie, Dr. James Donelan, Mr. H. J. Davis, and others. 

Section on Ax. esthetics (Hon. Secretaries—H. J. Scbarlicb, 

C. M.G., H. E. G. Boyle): at 8.30 p.m. 

Dr. G. A. H. Barton : (1) Death during Hedonal Infusion Anaes¬ 
thesia; (2) Demonstration of Apparatus for Intratracheal 
Insufflation of Ether. 

Dr. J. F. W. Silk : Demonstration of Dr. Elsbcrg’s Apparatus. 
Mr. H. E. G. Boyle and Mr. G. E. Gask: Demonstration of 
their Apparatus. 

MEDICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON, 11, Chandos-street, Cavendish 
square, W. 

Monday. —8.30 p.m.. Communications Relative to Hedonal Anes¬ 
thesia— (1) Mr. C. M. Page : A Further Communication as to its 
Uses in General Surgery; (2) I)r. Z. Metinell: Its Uses in 
Surgery, especially ot the Nervous System ; (3) Mr. L. E. B. 
Ward : Its Uses in Children; (4) Mr. J. F. Dobson: Objections 
to the Use of Hedonal. 

CHILD STUDY SOCIETY. LONDON, Royal Sanitary Institute, 90, 
Buckingham Palace-road, S.W. 

Thursday. —6.15 p.m. to*7.15 p.m., Mrs. F. F. Andrews: Reception 
and Short Address. 7.30 p.m., Dr. F. H. Hayward: Statistical 
Theory for Teacher and Administrator. 

HARVEIAN SOCIETY OF LONDON, Stafford Rooms, Tichbourne- 
atroct, Edgware-road, W. 

Thursday.— 8.30 p.m.. Discussion on the Preparation of the Patient, 
Selection of Ana^thctic, and Method in Difficult Types of 
Persons during Abdominal and Pelvic Operations (opened by 
Dr. D. Buxton). _ 


LECTURES, ADDRESSES, DEMONSTRATIONS. Ac. 

KOYAT, COLLEGE OF SURGEONS OF ENGLAND, Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, W.C. 

Monday.— 5 p.m.. Mr. S. G. Shattock: Specimens illustrating Dis¬ 
eases of the Genito-urinary Organs. (Museum Demonstration.) 

Wednesday. —5.30 p.m., Mr. J. F. Cnlyer: John Hunter’s Specimens 
illustrating the Natural History of the Human Teeth. (Museum 
Demonstration.) 

Friday.—5 p.m.. Prof. A. Keith: Specimens illustrating the Com¬ 
parative Anatomy of the Ca*cum and Appendix ; of the Gall¬ 
bladder ; of the Thyroid; and of the Tonsil. (Museum 
Demonstration.) 

MEDICAL GRADUATES’ COLLEGE AND POLYCLINIC, 22, 
Chenies-strect, W.C. 

Monday.— 4 p.m.. Dr. G. Little: Clinique (Skin). 5.15 p.m.. 
Lecture:—Dr. J. L. Bunch : Some Skin Diseases and their 
Treatment. 

Tuesday.—4 p.m., Dr. R. H. Miller: Clinique (Medical). 5.15 p.m., 
Lecture:—Dr. J. E. R. MeDonagh : The Rational Treatment of 
Venereal Diseases. 

Wednesday.— 4 p.m., Mr. A. J. Walton: Clinique (Surgical). 

5.15 p.m., Lecture:—Mr. E. Clarke : Myopia and its Treatment. 

Thursday. —4 p.m., Mr. A. Carless: Clinique (Surgical). 5.15 p.m.. 
Lecture:—Dr. J. S. Fair bairn : Uterine Hicmorrliage without 
Obvious Lesion. 

Friday. —4 p.m., Mr. G. J. Jenkins: Clinique (Ear, Nose, and 
Throat). 5.15 p.m., Lecture :—Dr. W. Wingrave : Some Special 
Tests. 

POST-GRADUATE COLLEGE, West London Hospital, Hammersmith- 
road, W. 

Monday.— 10 a.m.. Dr. Slmson: Diseases of Women. 11 a.m., 
Mr. Addison: Demonstration of Minor Operations 12 noon, 
Dr. Bernstein: Pathological Demonstration. 2 p.m., Medical and 
Surgical Clinics. X Kays. Operations. 2.30 p.m., Mr. Dunn: 
Diseases of the Eye. 5 p.m.. Lecture:—Dr. G. Stewart: 
Diseases of the Pituitary Body. 


Tuesday.—10 A.M., Dr. Robinson: Gynaecological Operations. 

10.30 A.M., Mr. T. Gray: Demonstration of Fractures, Ac. 

11.30 a.m. , Surgical Registrar: Demonstration of Cases in Wards. 
2 p.m., Medical and Surgical Clinics. X Rays. Opera¬ 
tions. Dr. Davis: Diseases of the Throat, Nose, and Ear. 

2.30 p.m.. Dr. Abraham : Diseases of the Skin 5 p.m., Lecture 
Dr. Bernstein : Clinical Pathology. 

Wednesday. —10 a.m., Dr. Saunders: Diseases of Children. Dr. 
Davis: Operations on the Throat, Nose, and Ear. 10.30 A.M., 
Surgical Registrar: Demonstration of Cases in Wards. 2 p.m., 
Medical and Surgical Clinics. X Rays. Operations. Mr. B. 
Harman: Diseases of the Eye. Dr. Simson : Diseases of Womens 
5 p.m., Lecture : Dr. Beddard : Practical Medicine. 
Thursday.— 10 a.m., Dr. Simson: Gynaecological Demonstration. 

12.15 p.m. , Lecture:—Dr. G. Stewart: Neurological Cases. 

2 p.m., Medical and Surgical Clinics. X Rays. Opera¬ 
tions. 2.30 p.m., Mr. Dunn: Diseases of the Eye. 5 P.M., 
Lecture:—Dr. G. Stewart : Discuses of the Pituitary Body. 

Friday.— 10 a.m., Dr. Robinson : Gynaecological Operations. 

10.30 a.m. , Lecture :—Dr. Owen: Practical Medicine. 12.15 p.m., 
Lecture:—Dr. Bernstein: Clinical Pathology. 2 p.m.. Medical 
and Surgical Clinics. X Rays. Operations. Dr. Davis: 
Diseases of the Throat, Nose, and Ear. 2.30 p.m., Dr. Abraham: 
Diseases of the Skin. 5 p.m., Lecture:—Dr. Abraham : Cases of 
Skin Disease. 

Saturday.— 10 a.m., Dr. Saunders: Diseases of Children. Dr. Davis: 
Operations of the Throat, Nose, and Ear. Mr. B. Harman-. 
Diseases of the Eve. 10.30 a.m., Surgical Registrar: Demonstra¬ 
tion of Cases in Wards. 2 p.m.. Medical and Surgical Clinics. 
X Raj s. Operations. 

LONDON SCHOOL OF CLINICAL MEDICINE, Dreadnought 
Hospital, Greenwich. 

Monday.— Out-patient Demonstrations:—10 a.m. Dr. G. Holmes: 
Medical. Mr. H. Curtis: Surgical. 12 noon, Mr. G. N. Biggs: 
Throat, Nose, and Ear.-2.15 p.m., Mr. W. Turner: Surgery. 

3 p.m., Mr. W. Turner: Operations. 3.15 P.M., Sir Dyce 
Duckworth: Medicine. 4.15 p.m., Mr. H. Lake: Ear and Throat. 

3.15 p.m.. Special Lecture:—Sir Dyce Duckworth: Clinical 
Notes on Cirrhosis of the Liver. 

Tuesday.— Out-patient Demonstrations:—10 a.m., Dr. C. Singer: 
Medical. Mr. A. J. Walton : Surgical. 12 noon. Dr. H. 
MacCorrnac : Skin.-2 p.m., Mr. L. McGavin : Operations. 

2.15 p.m., Mr. R. Carling: Surgery. 3.15 p.m.. Dr. G. Rankin: 
Medicine. 4.15 p.m.. Sir M. Morris: Skin Clinique (alternate 
Tuesdays). 4.30 p.m., Special Lecture:—Sir William Bennett- 
Some Fallacies of Routine Treatment. 

Wednesday. —Out-patient Demonstrations: 10 a.m.. Dr. F. Lang 
mead : Medical. Mr. P. Cole: Surgical. 11 a.m., Mr. R. E. 

Bickerton : Eye.-2 p.m., Mr. L. V. Cargill or Mr. Choyce: 

Operations. 2.15 p.m.. Dr. F. Taylor: Medicine. 3.15 p.m.. 
Mr. Cargill: Eye Clinique. 4.30 p.m., Mr. C. C. Choyce: 
Surgery. 

Thursday. —Out-patient Demonstrations:—10 a.m., Dr. G. Holmes : 
Medical. Mr. H. Curtis: Surgical. 12 noon. Mr. G. N. Biggs: 
Throat, Nose, and Ear.—2 P.M., Mr. R. Carling or Mr/W. 
Turner: Operations. Dr. A. Davies: Pathological Demonstra¬ 
tion. 3.15 p.m., Dr. R. Wells: Medicine. 4.30 p.m.. Special 
Lecture:—Dr. C. Singer: Some Recent Advances in our Know¬ 
ledge of Gast ric Diseases. 

Friday. —Out-patient Demonstrations;—10 a.m., Dr. C. Singer: 
Medical. Mr. A. J. Walton: Surgical. 12 noon, Dr. H. 

MacCorrnac: Skin.-2 p.m., Mr. L. McGavin: Operations. 

2.15 p.m.. Sir John Rose Bradford ; Medicine 3.15 P.K., Mr. 
L. McGavin : Surgery. 

Saturday.— Out-patient Demonstrations: 10 a.m., Dr.F. Langmead : 
Medical. Mr. P. Cole : Surgical. 11 a.m., Mr. R. E. Bickerton : 
Eye.-10 a.m., Dr. W. Stcuart: Radiography. 

ROYAL HOSPITAL FOR DISEASES OF THE CHEST, City 
road, E.C. 

Monday. —1.30 p.m., Department for the Prevention of Consump¬ 
tion. 2 p.m., Out-patient Department—Room III., Dr. M. 
Leslie ; Room IV., Dr. S. Thompson. 4 p.m.. Wards, Dr. M. 
Leslie. 4.30 p.m. to 5.30 p.m., Lecture Hall, Lecture-Demon- 
stration. 

Tuesday.—1.30 p.m.. Department for the Prevention of Consump¬ 
tion. 2 p.m.. Out-patient Department—Room III., Dr. Phear; 
Room IV., Dr. B. King. 2 p.m.. Operations and Throat Clinic, 
Mr. A. Evans. 3 p.m.. Wards, Dr. White. 3.30 p.m., Wards, 
Dr. Phear. 4.39 p.m., to 5.30 p.m., Lecture Hall, Lecture- 
Demon-trat ion. 

Wednesday. —2 p.m., Wards. Dr. A. Davies. Out-patient Depart¬ 
ment-Room III., Dr. Drysdalc; Room IV., Dr. Kellie. 4 p.m., 
Wards. Dr. DryRdale. 4^30 p.m., Roentgen Ray Department. 
Dr. Jonlan. 7 p.m.. Department for the Prevention of Con¬ 
sumption. 

Thursday.— 9.30 a.m.. Dental Department, Mr. G. Thomson. 

1.30 p.m.. Department for the Prevention of Consumption. 
2 p.m., Out-patient Department—Room III., Dr. M. Leslie; 
Room IV., Dr. S. Thompson. 4.30 p.m. to 5.30 p.m.. Lecture 
Hall, Lecture-Demonstration. 

Friday.—1.30 p.m., Department for the Prevention of Consumption. 
2 p.m., Wards. Dr. Calvert. Out-patient Department—Room III., 
Dr. Phear ; Room IV., Dr. B. King. 3.30 p.m., A Special Clinical 
Demonstration by one of the Out patient Physicians. 
Saturday.—10 a.m., Out-patient Department— Room III., Dr. 
Drysdalc; Room IV., Dr. Kellie. 11.30 a.m., Roentgen Ray 
Department, Dr. Jordan. 

NORTH-EAST LONDON POST GRADUATE COLLEGE, Prince of 
Wales's General Hospital, Tottenham, N. 

Wednesday.— 4.30 p.m., Opening Address .—Prof. Sir Almroth 
Wright: Lymph Lavage as a Therapeutic Measure. 

HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN, Great Ormond street, W.C. 
Thursday.— 4 p.m., Mr. Addison : Hernia. 
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NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC. 
Qaeen-aquare, Bloomsbury, W.C. 

Tuesday.— 3.30 p.m., Clinical LectureDr. G. Holmes: Topo¬ 
graphical Diagnosis of Lesions of the Brain Stem.—5 p.m. 
Dr. S. A. K. Wilson : Neuropathology. (Special Course.) 

Wednesday. — 5 p.m., Dr. J. Collier: The Clinical Examination of 
Cases of Disease of the Nervous System. (Special Course.) 

Thursday.—6 p.m.. Dr. C. M. H. Howell: Anatomy and Physiology 
of the Nervous System. (Special Course.) 

Friday. —3.30 p.m., Clinical Lecture:—Dr. G. Holmes: Topo¬ 
graphical Diagnosis of Lesions of the Brain Stem. 

HOSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES OF THE CHEST, 
Brampton, S.W. 

Wednesday. —4.30 P.M., Dr. Mackenzie: Artificial Pneumothorax. 

LISTER INSTITUTE OF PREVENTIVE MEDICINE, Chelsea 
Gardens, Chelsea Bridge-road, S.W. 

Friday.— 4 p.m.. Lecture:—Mr. Greenwood: Some Methods of 
Epidemiological Research. 

ST.JOHN'S HOSPITAL FOR DISEASES OF THE SKIN,49,Lcicester- 
square, W.C. 

Tuesday. —2 p.m.. Dr. W. Griffith : Bacteriology of the Skin. 

Thursday.— € p.m., Dr. M. Dockrell: The Treatment of Eczema 
in all its Forms. 

gl BEN’S HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN, Board Room of the Hospital, 
Hackney-road, N.E. 

Thursday. —4 p.m., Mr, S. Stephenson: The Diity of the Prac¬ 
titioners in Cases of Ophthalmia Neonatorum. 

KOYAL DENTAL HOSPITAL OF LONDON SCHOOL OF DENTAL 
SURGERY. 

Tuesday. — 6 p.m., Mr. D. Gabell: The Rendering (apart from Extrac¬ 
tion) of an Unclean Mouth Cleanable by the Patient's Daily 
Attention. (Post-Grailnate Lecture.) 

AN COATS HOSPITAL. Manchester. 

Thursday. —4.15 p.m., Mr. W. H. Hey: Tuberculosis of the Spine 
and Hip. (Post-Graduate Clinic.) 

MANCHESTER ROYAL INFIRMARY. 

Tuesday. —4.30 p.m., Dr. G. R. Murray: Some Diseases of the 
Spleen and Lymphatic Glands. (Post-Graduate Clinic.) 

Friday.— 4.30 p.m., Mr. A. H. Burgess: Painless H.Tinaturia. 
(Post-Graduate Clinic.) 

SALFORD ROYAL HOSPITAL. 

Tuesday.— Dr. C. C. Heywood The Early Diagnosis of Pulmonary 
Tuberculosis. (Post-Graduate Demonstration.) 


SATURDAY (2nd).— Royal Free (9 a.m.), London (2 p.m.), Middlesex 
(1.30 p.m.), St. Thomas’s (2 p.m.), University College (9.15 A.M.), 
Charing Cross (2 p.m.), St. Georgo’s (1 p.m.), St. Mary's (10 a.m.), 
Throat, Goldcu-squarc (9.30 a.m.), Guy’s (1.30 p.m.), Children, Gt. 
Ormond-street (9.30 a.m.), West London (2.30 p.m.). 

At the Royal Eye (2 p.m.), the Royal London Ophthalmic (10 A..MJ, 
the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic (1.30 p.m)., and the Central London 
Ophthalmic (2 p.m.) Hospitals operations are performed daily. At fcho 
Western Ophthalmic Hospital operations are performed on Monday, 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday at 3 p.m., and ou Wednesday ami 
Saturday at 11 a.m. 
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OPERATIONS. 

METROPOLITAN HOSPITALS. 

MONDAY (28th).— -London (2 p.m.), St. Bartholomew’s (1.30 p.m.), St. 
Thomas’s (3.30 p.m.), St. George's (2 p.m.), St. Mary’s (2.30 p.m.), 
Middlesex (1.30 p.m.), Westminster (2 p.m.), Chelsea (2 p.m.), 
Samaritan (Gyniecological, by Physicians, 2 p.m.), Solio-squaro 
(2 p.m.), Gt. Northern Central (2.30 p.m.), West London (2.30 p.m.), 
London Throat (9.30 a.m.). Royal Free (2 p.m.), Guy’s (1.30 p.m.), 
Children, Gt. Ormond-street (9 a.m.), St. Mark’s (2.30 p.m.), Central 
London Throat and Bar (Minor, 9 a.m., Major, 2 p.m.). 

TUESDAY (29th).— London (2 p.m.), St. Bartholomew’s (1.30 p.m.), St. 
Thomas’s (3.30 p.m.), Guy’s (1.30 p.m.), Middlesex (1.30 p.m.), West¬ 
minster (2 p.m .), West London (2.30 p.m.), University College 
(2 p.m.), St. George’s (1 p.m.), St. Mary’s (1 p.m.), St. Mark’s 
(2.30 P.M.), Cancer (2 P.M.). Metropolitan (2.30 p.m.), London Throat 
(9.30 a.m.), Samaritan (9.30 a.m. and 2.30 p.m.). Throat, Golden- 
square (9.30 a.m.), Soho-square (2 p.m.), Chelsea (2 p.m.), Children, 
Gt. Ormond-street (9 a.m. and 2 p.m.), Tottenham (2.30 p.m.), 
Central London Throat, and Ear (Minor, 9 a.m., Major, 2 p.m.), 
Roval National Orthopaedic (9.30 a.m. and 4 p.m.). 

WEDNESDAY (80th).— St. Bartholomew’s (1.30 p.m.), University College 
(2 p.m.), Royal Free (2 p.m. ), Middlesex (1.30 p.m.). Charing Cross 
(3 p.m.), St. Thomas’s (2 p.m.), London (2 p.m.), King’s College 
(2 p.m.), St. George’s (Ophthalmic, 1 p.m.), St. Man’s (2 p.m.), 
8fc. Peter’s (2 p.m.), Samaritan (9.30 a.m. and 2.30 p.m.), Gt. Northern 
Central (2.30 p.m.), Westminster (2 p.m.), Metropolitan (2.30 p.m.), 
London Throat (9.30 a.m. ), Cancer (2 p.m.), Throat, Golden-square 
(9.30 A.M.), Guy’s (1.30 p.m.). Royal Ear (2 p.m.). Children, Gt. 
Ormond-street (9.30 a.m., Dental, 2 p.m.), Tottenham (Ophthalmic, 
230 p.m.). West London (2.30 p.m.), Central London Throat and 
Ear (Minor, 9 a.m., Major, 2 p.m.). 

THURSDAY (81st). —St. Bartholomew’s (1.30 p.m.), St. Thomas’s 
(3.30 p.w.), University College (2 p.m.), Charing Cross (3 p.m.), St. 
George's (1 p.m.), London (2 p.m.), King’s College (2 p.m.), Middlesex 

^ 30 p.m.), St. Mary’s (2.30 p.m.), Soho-square (2 p.m.), North-West 
ndon (2 p.m.), Gt. Northern Central (Gynaecological, 2.30 p.m.), 
Metropolitan (2.30 p.m.), London Throat (9.30 a.m.), Samaritan 
(9.30 a.m. and 2.30 p.m.). Throat, Golden-square (9.30 a.m.), Guy’s 
(1-30 P.M.), Royal National Orthopaedic (9 a.m. and 3.30 p.m.), Royal 
Bar (2 p.m.). Children, Gt. Ormond-street (9 a.m. and 2 p.m. 
Aural and Ophthalmic), Tottenham (Gynaecological, 2.30 p.m.), West 
London (2.30 p.m.), Central London Throat and Ear (Minor, 9 a.m., 
Major, 2 P.M.). 

FRIDAY (1st). —London (2 p.m.), St. Bartholomew's (1.30 p.m.), St. 
Thomas’s (3.30 p.m.), Guy’s (1.30 p.m.), Middlesex (1.30 p.m.). Charing 
Cross (3 P.M.), St. George’s (1 p.m.). King's College (2 p.m.), St. Mary’s 
(2 p.m.), Ophthalmic (10 A.M.), Cancer (2 p.m.), Chelsea (2 p.m.) Gt. 
Northern Central (2.30 p.m.). West London (2.30 p.m.), London 
Throat (9.30 a.m.), Samaritan (9.30 a.m. and 2.30 p.m.). Throat, 
Golden-square (9.30 a.m.). Royal National Orthopaedic (3.30 p.m.), 
Sobo-squarc (2 p.m.), Children, Gt. Ormond-street (9 a.m and 
2 p.m,), Tottenham (2.30 p.m.), St. Peter’s (2 p.m.), Central London 
Throat and Ear (Minor, 9 a.m., Major, 2 p.m.). 
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general underlying structure being altered. There may be 
fine changes in the composition of the living molecules 
resulting in change of properties of first importance for the 
organism as a whole, without any immediate structural 
change showing itself in the individual. It is only when the 
alteration of environment has rendered these changes fixed 
and permanent that we can expect to find permanent morpho¬ 
logical changes. It follows, therefore, that the first indi¬ 
cation of altered state of the individual and its progeny tend 
to be ultramorphological, and that the methods of the 
morphologist—that is to say, of the morphological zoologist 
and botanist—are not fitted to unravel the problem. They 
do not begin at the beginning. 

The Physical Basis op Inheritance. 

In order that you may grasp the problem let me put 
rapidly before you in graphic form the fundamental facts 
concerning the physical basis of inheritance. We know in 
the first place, as a matter of universal knowledge, that the 
individual, be it animal or plant, is liable to inherit 
properties equally from both father and mother. It may 
happen that in one family the progeny in the main appear 
to take after the mother ; in another they equally are seen to 
have a greater resemblance to the father; in yet another, 
perhaps in most, some children take after the one parent, 
others after the other. Broadly, in the act of conception 
the new individual receives heritable matter from both 
parents. If, now, we inquire more particularly into the 
details of the process we find that the zygote, the fertilised 
cell from which the whole future individual becomes 
developed, the new individual in fact, has a remarkable 
composition. In this fertilised ovum, or zygote, the cell 
body, or cytoplasm, is afforded by the mother—is supplied 
by the ovum. The amount of cytoplasm contained in the 
tail of the spermatozoon is so minute as to be not deserving 
of consideration except in regard to the midpiece which 
supplies the centrosome or minute portion of cytoplasmic 
matter which initiates cell division ; the head is composed 
wholly of nuclear matter. The one constituent which is 
afforded equally by both male and female cell is this nuclear 
matter. Approximately equal portions of nuclear matter 
are contributed by the two parents to constitute the nucleus 
of the single cell which gives origin in the whole new indi¬ 
vidual. Here, therefore, in this nuclear material must be 
conveyed all the heritable and characteristic properties of 
the father and mother. 

Next, it has to be borne in mind that from the very 
beginning in that process of cell division and multiplication 
which ends in the production of the fully formed individual 
with all its distinct tissues and organs, the cells which are 
destined to give origin to the germ cells, male or female—to 
the spermatozoa and the ova—are kept apart from those 
giving origin to all the rest of the body. Those other cells 
as they multiply become more and more altered in one or 
other direction until some, for example, become bone cells, 
others nerve cells, others gland cells, and so on. But the 
germ cells remain simple, or, as we term it, undifferentiated, 
throughout. At most just prior to discharge they undergo a 
process of reduction whereby the chromomeres or nuclear 
units are halved in number, so that when the spermatozoon 
and ovum come together the nucleus of the zygote, formed 
by the junction of their two nuclei, contains the number of 
chromomeres, or nuclear units, proper to that particular 
species instead of being doubled in each successive act of 
fertilisation. 

This it always seems to me is the central miracle of 
descent. Each one of us—and every living multicellular 
being—with all our extraordinary complexity of parts and 
organs, is developed from a simple undifferentiated cell—the 
egg—and that cell in its turn is not originated by the piecing 
together minute elements from all the different tissues and 
organs of the parent, but is a direct descendant of the 
undifferentiated germ cells of the parents and grandparents. 
The germ plasm, that is, always remains undifferentiated— 
the cells composing it always remain simple. This is what 
is meant by the continuity of the germ plasm. The germ 
cells give rise to the soma, and at the same time to the next 
generation of germ cells, while the soma gives rise to 
nothing but itself, and ultimately perishes. Death is 
inherent in the soma ; the germ cells have the potentiality 
of carrying on the torch of life through unending genera¬ 
tions—or, in other words, the germ plasm is potentially 


eternal. These germ cells divide and divide, giving origin 
to similar simple cells until such time as one of them 
becoming discharged encounters a germ cell of the other 
sex—and the result of the combination of the two is that 
marvellous complex of cells of all orders, the animal body, 
enclosed in which is a group of unaltered cells, the germ 
cells, which in their turn undergoing discharge are capable, 
upon fertilisation, of helping to give origin to another 
complex individual. Thus, to express this order of events 
in scientific language, the undifferentiated germ cells or 
blastogenic cells give origin to the soma or body, composed 
of blastogenic and somatogenic cells. The blastogenic cells 
are passed on from generation to generation in an un¬ 
differentiated condition. 

Problem of Transmission of Acquired 
Characteristics. 

This leads us to our problem. It is obvious that if an 
adult individual loses, for example, an arm, that loss does 
not reproduce itself in each of the hundreds of ova, situated 
in the ovary, if the individual be a female, oi the billions of 
spermatozoa in the testes, if the individual be a male. 
Acquired deformities as such are not reproduced in the 
progeny. Weismann, for instance, cut off the tails of 
20 successive generations of rats, and the twenty-first 
generation had as well-developed tails as had the first. Nor 
again, will the shrinkage of a part in the parent, brought 
about by want of use, lead to small size of the same part in 
the offspring. The woman who takes no exercise, and whose 
biceps as a consequence is flabby and miserably small, does 
not necessarily have a child with small biceps. The accom¬ 
panying poor nutrition of the mother, it is true, may tell 
upon the vigour and vitality of the child ; it may be puny 
and miserable, but the whole body will be affected and not 
one particular part. 

Thus far we wholly agree with Weismann 1 and with his 
statement: 14 By acquired characters I mean those which are 
not preformed in the germ, but which arise only through 
special influences affecting the body or individual parts of 
it. They are due to the reaction of those parts to any 
external influences apart from the necessary conditions for 
development. I have called them somatogenic characters 
because they are produced by the body or soma, and I con¬ 
trast them with the blastogenic characters of an individual, 
or those which originate solely in the primary constituents 
of the germ ( Keimesanlagen ). It is an inevitable consequence 
of the theory of the germ plasm, and of its present elabora¬ 
tion and extension so as to include the doctrine of deter¬ 
minants, that somatogenic variations are not transmissible.” 
Now this, we admit, is an inevitable consequence of the 
theory ; but let us see whether it is an inevitable con¬ 
sequence of the facts. In other words, is it not possible, 
and have we not evidence to prove, that modifications of the 
soma or body which originate during the lifetime of the 
individual independent of any inheritance may affect the 
germ cells in such a way as to bring about a like modification 
in its body ? 

Influence of Chemical and Physical Agents on 
Germ Plasm. 

Let us proceed by stages. First, do we possess evidence 
that the germ plasm in the germ cell is capable of modifica¬ 
tion outside the body, or is it absolutely fixed and inert until 
such time, it may be, as it is stirred to activity by the 
attraction to. and fusion with, a germ cell of the other sex? 
Perhaps the clearest evidence that it is susceptible to outside 
influences is afforded by Bardeen’s experiments. 2 It is 
possible to fertilise frog spawn experimentally outside the 
.body by collecting and discharging over it frog sperm, and 
from this fertilised spawn to obtain perfectly developed 
frogs. But now if the sperm be subjected for a short period 
to the action of X rays and then be employed for fertilisa¬ 
tion the eggs segment and the early larval stages are passed 
through, but the process of development is arrested in a few 
days—the larvte all die prematurely. None survive beyond 
the second week. Obviously the germ plasm in the sperma¬ 
tozoa is acutely susceptible to the action of this physical 
agent. 

Next have we evidence that the germ plasm in the germ 
cells is capable of modification during the time that it exists 
in the body of the individual prior to ripening? To this 
question, again, the answer must be an unhesitating yes. 
Quite the most striking evidence is that afforded recently by 
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Tower.* Tower made the remarkable observation that if 
shortly before the maturation of the oogerm cells, ova, and 
sperm he subjected certain chrysomelid beetles (or popularly 
potato beetles) to intense environmental change—to cold and 
humidity—he obtained offspring widely different from the 
parents, and, what is more, the results appeared to be per¬ 
manent or, at least, heritable through further generations. 
The elytra or wing cases of the normal beetle showed one 
pattern, those of the progeny of the cooled beetles showed 
-another. When crossed these altered forms bred true, nor 
did they lose their acquired characters in subsequent 
generations. Similarly among plants Macdougal has shown 
that in-the evening primrose by injecting certain chemical 
solutions into the immature ovaries, and so by subjecting the 
•oocytes or female germ cells to certain chemical agents, he 
obtained seeds which afforded plants some at least of 
•which departed widely from type; he established new 
varieties. 

In the body, therefore, the germ plasm is capable of being 
influenced by physical and chemical agents. This is evidence 
of the first importance for us as medical men. We have 
long observed that intoxicants affecting the body of the 
parent are liable also to affect the germ cells, but our 
morphologist confreres , zoological and botanical, have given 
as much heed to our data as did the priest and the Levite to 
the wounded mah of the parable. They have not thought 
them worth even twopence. And that because our observa¬ 
tions deal almost wholly, not with morphological variations 
but with functional change. 

Let me indicate the data to which I refer—I have brought 
them forward on previous occasions and they have never 
been contradicted. Take Constantin Paul’s figures collected 
in the “fifties.” 5 Of 32 pregnancies in which the husband 
alone was exposed to lead in the course of his work there 
resulted 12 abortions, and of the 20 children born alive 
8 did not survive the first year, 4 died during the second 
year, 5 during the third. The 32 pregnancies yielded only 
three children living beyond the third year. What can this 
mean other than that the lead had influenced the germ cells 
of the fathers ? Nor is this all; Paul, Roque, Sir Thomas 
Oliver, and other investigators have called attention to the 
great frequency of epilepsy, idiocy, and imbecility in the 
children of workers in lead, and it is well established that 
such feeblemindedness, where not of sufficiently high grade 
to cause barrenness, is passed down to later generations. We 
have identical data regarding workers exposed to the fumes 
of nitrate of mercury (Liz6 a ). 
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Effect of Parental Alcoholism on Offspring. 

These, it may be said, are rare conditions. How about 
the commonest of all intoxications, the alcoholic *? You will 
know, perhaps, that there is waging at the present time an 
active discussion upon this subject; that Karl Pearson, 7 for 
instance, the notable statistician and Galtonian professor of 


eugenics in the University of London, has compiled some 
remarkable statistics to show that the children of alcoholics 
in Edinburgh are, if anything, superior in capacity to 
those of abstainers. Auld Reekie we admit is a great 
city, and its inhabitants are popularly said to con¬ 
sume much alcohol, but this has been a little too 
much to swallow, and so Sir Victor Horsley 8 has followed 
upon Professor Pearson’s tracks, has seized upon his 
figures, and rent them in a manner fearful and wonderful 
to behold. 

The subject is so complicated that it is difficult to arrive 
at clear comprehension of the case. The home misery 
and poverty, for example, brought about by alcoholism place 
the offspring at a disadvantage from the very onset. If the 
mother be an alcoholic, then the child nourished by the 
maternal blood is liable to malnutrition and to slow intoxica¬ 
tion while growing in the womb. When, however, we come 
to compare the family statistics for confirmed alcoholics and 
for the ordinary temperate population, there can be no doubt 
but that alcohol is responsible for an appalling amount of 
early death. The vitality of the offspring is gravely affected, 
and, for myself, from families of alcoholics observed by me, 
I cannot but feel that the children of confirmed drunkards show 
an increased susceptibility to the action of relatively small 
amounts of alcohol. It is, however, by experiment in which 
we can cut out all complicating factors that we gain clear 
proof of the deleterious action of alcohol upon the germ 
cells, and so upon the next generation. Only recently 
Stockard has published some most conclusive observations. 
Employing guinea-pigs, he placed them in a state of chronic 
alcoholism by treating them for six days per week with 
alcohol fumes almost to the point of intoxication ; 40 full- 
term matings of various combinations were made with these 
animals. Treated males were paired with normal females, 
treated females with normal males, treated males with 
treated females. Altogether 25 out of the 40 matings either 
gave no result or the embryos aborted early and were eaten 
by the mother ; 15 matings produced in all 25 young (in 
place of about 70), of which at the time of writing 2 had 
reached maturity; 4 were young but seemed normal. Of 
the remaining 19, 8 were stillborn or aborted, 7 lived for a 
few days after birth and then died in convulsions, 4 were 
in utero when the mothers were killed, and of these one was 
deformed. Professor Stockard has been so good as to write 
to me the exact details of what is the crucial test of this 
action of alcohol upon the germ cells—namely, of the 
pairing of treated males with normal females—crucial 
because in the opposed pairing of treated female with 
normal male it may be objected that the ill effects are 
due to the disturbances induced by the maternal blood 
while the offspring are in utero, are acquired and not 
inherited. 

The following are the results of 24 matings of alcoholised 
father with normal mother (guinea-pigs). 14 matings gave 
early abortions or were negative. 5 matings gave stillborn 
litters (in all 8 young). 5 matings gave living litters (in all 
12 young). Of the 12 living young 7 died in convulsions 
soon after birth and 5 survived. 24 matings yielded 5 
surviving young. When 2 months old these 5 survivors were 
half the usual size. The average litter of the healthy guinea- 
pigs is between 4 and 5. Therefore, under the influence of 
alcohol 24 matings only produced as many surviving young 
as might be expected from a single pairing of two healthy 
animals. 

There could be no clearer, more positive evidence afforded 
of the effects of alcohol upon the next generation, and we 
have analogous data from human families which can only be 
interpreted in the same sense; such, for example, is this 
pedigree afforded by Mott. 


Example of Drunken Father and Insane Offspri ig. 


Father. Born 1830. No family history of insanity, fits, or nervous disease. Chis.iic 
drunkard from boyhood. In asylum 12/6/76 to 11/7/76; and 19/1/92 to 8/2/92. 


Daughter. Born 
I860. Admitted to 
asylum 24A0/74. 
Discharged and re¬ 
admitted on sub¬ 


sequent occasions. 
Still in asylum. 


Daughter. Bom 
1830. Admitted to 
asylum 6/10/74. 
Discharged and re¬ 
admitted on sub¬ 
sequent occasions. 
Still in asylum. 


Son. Bora 1862. 
Admitted to asylum 
29/6/77. Discharged 
and readmitted and 
discharged on two 
subsequent occa¬ 
sions. 


Daughter. Born 
1869. Admitted to 
asylum 2/1/92. 
Discharged and re¬ 
admitted. Still in 
asylum. 


Mother. No history of insanity in family. 


I |il 

Son. Bora 1872. Sen. Daughter. Daujhter. 
Admitted to % ■ • ■■ 

asylum 04/11/88. Not been in asylum. 

Died from tuber¬ 
culosis 4/9/02. 


9 
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Influence of Other Polsons. 

Now let us pass to the consideration of another group of 
poisons. Nowadays I take it every schoolboy knows that 
the bacteria and other microbes of infectious disease produce 
their effects by the chemical substances which they liberate 
into the blood during their growth in the ‘body or, when 
they die, in the tissues. The infections, therefore, are one 
form of intoxication. Do the bacterial poisons circulating 
thus in the blood influence the germ cells ! Here again the 
general sense of the medical profession, the accumulated 
result of individual observations, has long been to the effect 
that they surely do. Time and again the practitioner 
has observed a relationship between chronic or acute infec¬ 
tion suffered by either parent and abortion, blighted ovum, 
stillbirth, or even monstrosity. And here more exact 
observations of investigators like Gheorghiu come to our 
support. Gheorghiu 10 marie an extended inquiry into the 
health conditions of the parents in a long series of monstrous 
births occurring in the Paris hospitals, and his statistics 
show most convincingly that there is a direct relationship 
between parental tuberculosis, syphilis, and acute infections 
affecting one or other parent and these gross examples of 
maldevelopment. Time and again also the ordinary practi¬ 
tioner has been convinced that the children of those suffer¬ 
ing from tuberculosis and syphilis are not merely of lowered 
vitality, more liable to succumb to childish ailments, but, 
notably in the case of tuberculosis, exhibit a peculiar 
liability to succumb to the same parental disease—exhibit, 
in short, a diathesis. 

But here, again, conditions are so complicated that it is 
difficult to secure a series of absolutely decisive cases. Not 
only have we to weigh carefully the possible influence of 
the disturbing factors noted in connexion with alcoholic 
intoxication-- influence of maternal malnutrition upon the 
growing embryo, of bad nutrition and environment during 
childhood, and so on -but in addition there has to be dis¬ 
counted the possible direct acquirement of the infection by 
the foetus from the mother during pregnancy, or during 
parturition, or again, by the suckling infant. For a sure 
answer we have once more to appeal to experiment—and 
experiment once more gives an affirmative answer. Carrifcre, 
for example, inoculated a series of guinea-pigs, both male 
and female, with the toxins and soluble products of the 
tubercle bacillus. 11 Here are his results :— 
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You will see from this table that the circulating toxins have 
had a very definite effect in reducing the numbers of the 
litters and increasing the numbers of stillborn progeny. 

Similar results have been obtained by Lustig, 13 working 
with chickens, and Watson, 13 working under Mott in London, 
employing guinea-pigs, when they made successive inocula¬ 
tions of a very toxic vegetable extract, abrin, which in its 
properties clo>ely resembles the bacterial toxins. Both 
obj&ined diminished fertility, increased number of monstrous 
births, poor vitality: and both, like Carri6re in the case of 
tuberculin, note particularly that the offspring of the animals 
subjected to these toxins, instead of being rendered more 
resistant to the particular vegetable poison, were, on the 
contrary, distinctly more susceptible. This is wholly on a 
par with the common observation of medical men that the 
children of those suffering from advancing tuberculosis are 
more liable to succumb to tuberculosis than are those of 
healthy individuals. 

Evil Effects of Various Agents on Germ Plasm. 

Let me now for a moment gather up the threads of my 
argument. I have proved to you that the essential germ J 
plasm which conveys the heritable characters from genera¬ 
tion to generation is not inert and incapable of being 


influenced, but, on the contrary, is susceptible to physical 
and chemical agents affecting the body and circulating in the 
blood ; that intoxicants and the poisons of infectious disease 
have a deleterious effect upon the offspring, that they are 
apt to cause relative infertility, still-births, monstrosities 
and imperfect developments, lowered vitality with tendency 
to death during infancy, instability and imperfect develop¬ 
ment of the nervous system showing itself in convulsions, 
epilepsy, imbecility, and insanity ; as also that with some 
intoxications the offspring are rendered more susceptible to 
the action of the particular agent which had poisoned one 
or other parent. It is rather a ghastly record. The only 
comfort to be extracted is this, that if there are agents 
which thus act delcteriously upon the germ cells while in the 
bodies of the parents, it is equally certain that there must 
be other agencies capable in favourable conditions of 
benefiting the germ plasm and improving its qualities. 
Favourable environment thus leads to improvement of the 
race and progressive evolution. 

Somatogenic Inheritance. 

I have still, it will be seen, to take up the question as 
to whether, not these introduced poisons, but influences 
primarily affecting the body, can secondarily have their 
effects upon the germ cells—in other words, whether there 
are any orders of conditions acquired by the body of the 
individual—somatogenic changes—that can affect the germ 
cells and so affect the offspring, producing the same order of 
change as had been brought about in the parent. Not to 
beat about the bush, let me recount to you two recent obser¬ 
vations—one from the animal, one from the vegetable world. 

Sumner 11 has shown that if similar broods of young mice be 
brought up, the one in a warm temperature (about 21° C.), 
the other in the cold (about 5° C.), they show recognisable 
differences in growth. The mean (average) length of tail, of 
feet, and of ears of those brought up in the warmth is 
distinctly greater than of those kept in the cold. And here 
is the important fact: the young of the two groups, although 
reared together in a common room, all, that is, subjected to 
the same temperature, continue to present the greater or 
lesser growth of tail, foot, and ear acquired by their parents. 
Bordage’s observation is of the same order. 15 Ordinary peach 
trees planted in the warm climate of the Island of Reunion 
from being deciduous gradually acquire an almost evergreen 
habit; and now if seedlings from these trees be grown else¬ 
where in a cooler climate these seedlings manifest the same 
tendency to be evergreen and not deciduous. 

Of course, it may be urged—it has been urged—that 
in both these cases the germ cells were subjected to 
the same temperature changes as were the bodies of the 
parent individuals, that these are not therefore neces¬ 
sarily examples of inheritance of properties of fomatogenie 
acquirement. Quite so. But certainly in the first place, 
for our purposes whether they are instances of the 
somatogenic or blastogenic inheritance of acquirements is 
of minor importance, and in the second place they afford 
further proof of the susceptibility of the germ cells to 
modification in their properties. For us as students of 
medicine the point of especial interest is that the work* of 
the last decade has developed greatly our knowledge of what 
we term the internal secretions. We find that many of the 
glands of the body such as the thyroid, the adrenals, 
the pituitary, the ovaries and testes, not to mention the 
liver and the mucous membrane of the intestine, in their 
normal activity discharge into the blood substances which 
carried to other organs, not merely influence their work, but 
are absolutely essential to the proper carrying out of their 
function. We recognise, in fact, a series of diseases due to 
the excess or the defect of these internal secretions—con¬ 
ditions such as exophthalmic goitre, myxoedema, Addison's 
disease, acromegaly, and so on—while other so-called 
nietabolio disturbances, such as adiposity, gouty states, &c., 
are being increasingly recognised as closely allied. If the 
cells of particular organs are highly susceptible to these 
“hormones” and other active principles of the secretions 
of other organs, surely is it not likely that the parent germ 
plasm, the cell matter which by its active growth is capable 
of giving origin to all these organs and tissues, should likewise 
be susceptible to their action, and influenced by their excess 
or deficiency ? Nay, should we not expect that bodies of this 
nature developed by the cells.in their activity should act with 
greater ease upon the living substance of the germ cells 
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than extraneous drug* are likely to act ! As a matter of fact, 
alterations in such glands as the thyroid, the pituitary, the 
adrenal cortex, the pineal are found to have a profound 
influence upon the sexual function. In certain cases this is 
arrested, in others stimulated to premature activity. I will 
only say here that evidence is accumulating to prove that 
influences acting upon these organs of internal secretion, 
conditions acquired by these organs, tell upon the germ cells, 
and are apt so to modify them that the offspring in their 
development show excess of deficiency in the function of the 
glands implicated in the parents, that so conditions acquired 
by the parents reproduce themselves in, and become inherited 
by, the offspring. I will not say that this is wholly proved 
—it is not; but I would lay down that it is along these lines 
that the direct inheritance of morbid states will most surely 
1* demonstrated. 

Congenital Disease. 

But this inheritance of disease is far from being every¬ 
thing. There is from the point of view of eugenics another 
equally important section of my subject. I have only so far 
discussed true inheritance, conditions in which disturbances 
impressed upon the germ cells before fertilisation affect the 
offspring. I must at least glance at the serious effects of 
congenital disease, and more particularly of infections con¬ 
veyed to the growing individual while in the womb or during 
parturition. With a fuller realisation of the frequency of these 
congenital diseases, of the havoc these are playing upon indi¬ 
vidual lives, the misery, ill-health, and ruin that they inflict, 
with the surer recognition of the presence and after-effects 
of what euphemistically we speak of as the contagious 
diseases, brought about by more exact methods of diagnosis, 
such as the Wassermann reaction and the actual recognition 
under the microscope of the gonococcus and the spirochseta 
pallida, we have during the last decade more especially come 
to a realisation of the hideous frequency of these diseases 
and their ill-effects upon the innocent of the second genera¬ 
tion. When it is accepted that at least half of gynaeco¬ 
logical practice is due to gonorrhoea and its results ; that a 
large proportion of the cases of infantile blindness is of 
gonorrhoeal origin ; that, as demonstrated by the Wassermann 
test, practically all cases of locomotor ataxy and nearly all 
cases of general paralysis of the insane are of syphilitic 
origin ; when we know’ that most cases of multiple successive 
abortions are syphilitic, and recognise the puny, miserable 
parodies of humanity doomed in most instances to an early 
death, that too often are the result of syphilitic disease in 
the parent ; when w’e realise the preventable ills that follow 
in the train of these venereal diseases—I wholly agree that 
the time has come when w’e should no longer refer to these 
matters by circumlocution, when for the good of the coming 
generations w’e should openly wage war against gonorrhoea 
and syphilis, and, above all, should for the safety and 
welfare of our children instruct them as to the dangers 
they must w’ard against, not merely on account of their owm 
health and happiness, but for the sake of the generations yet 
unborn. 

Preventive Measures Against Syphilis in Australia 

At the Dominion Day dinner in London the other day, 
after listening to Mr. Foster’s magnificent oration, the 
Agent-General for Australia, strong at heart in the know¬ 
ledge of what the Commonw ealth was accomplishing in the 
matter of Imperial defence, said drily that if it depended 
only upon Canadian talk then surely the safety of the 
Empire was assured ; there would be Dreadnoughts to spare. 
We have to confess humbly that in more than one matter while 
we are talking Australia has been doing. Melbourne has led 
the world in a census upon the extent of syphilitic infection 
in her midst. At the meeting of the Australian Medical 
Congress two years ago a resolution was passed to the effect 
that syphilis is responsible for an enormous amount of 
damage to mankind, and that all preventive and remedial 
measures against it are worthy of the utmost consideration. 
This resolution was presented to the Government of Victoria 
accompanied by the statement that there was a sharp 
difference of medical opinions respecting the extent and ’ 
distribution of the disease. Acting under the advice of its 
,chief health officer, Dr. Ham, the Government sanctioned a 
collective investigation with 'the aid of the medical pro¬ 
fession in Melbourne. The Government thereupon appointed 
lift “expert, Dr. Conrad Hiller, to make the official tests; 
syphilis : was made, a‘ compulsory hat impersCnal nptifiable 


disease fora period of 12 months within the Melbourne area ; 
medical men were instructed to report cases and send a. 
specimen of the blood to be examined by Dr. Hiller. Certain- 
suspicious conditions, like thoracic aneurysm, multiple 
abortion, death of three children in a family under 
5 years of age, were also to be notified. In all 5600 
cases were reported during the 12 months. For four months 
at the end of the period all the cases visiting two of the 
hospital clinics (eye, ear, nose, and throat cases) were tested. 
The results showed that out of a hospital population of 550, 
at least 13 per cent, were syphilitic. The hospital population 
w T as superior to most hospital populations, the majority 
presenting themselves for minor ailments having nothing to 
do with syphilis. What is more. Dr. Barrett, who studied 
the eye cases, lays down as the result of this routine testing 
that it was striking how the syphilitic taint was responsible 
for bad after-results in operation upon the eye, for lowered 
vitality, and liability to secondary infection. If a cataract 
or other operation failed to heal but became infected, he 
almost constantly found that the patient gave a positive 
Wassermann test or a history of previous syphilis. 

Proposal to Combat Venereal Disease in Canada. 

13 per cent. —one in every eight persons. Have we any right 
to suppose that Edmonton, Calgary, Vancouver, Winnipeg, 
Toronto, or Montreal are in this respect any better than 
Melbourne ? Perhaps Toronto, though I have my doubts. 
Surely with the knowledge that we now possess—if only 
with the knowledge that we as a profession possess of the 
means of remedy—the time has come for us to unite in 
eradicating from our midst a scourge which brings in its 
train such hideous after-effects. 

In support of my plea let me say that New York is 
already dealing with the matter. Upon May 1st of this year 
the Board of Health of the city—a body which has led the 
municipal anti-tuberculosis compaign on this continent—put 
into effect a well-thought-out scheme along similar lines, 
whereby the officers in charge of all public institutions, 
of hospitals and corrective institutions, are required 
to report promptly all cases of venereal diseases, and all 
physicians are requested to afford like information regarding 
private patients under their care, excepting that the name 
and address of the patient need not be reported. All 
information so obtained is to be treated as absolutely 
confidential and not to be accessible to the public. Thp 
Department of Public Health is prepared to make freq 
bacteriological examination and diagnosis of material sub¬ 
mitted when the data required for registration are furnished, 
and provides and distributes circulars of information in 
relation to these diseases. 

Concluding Remarks. 

It may be objected, ladies and gentlemen, that all this is 
not a matter for dinner and after-dinner conversation—that 
like your fashionable preacher I should have chosen for this 
popular address something so choice that it would offend 
the susceptibilities of none of my hearers and, let me add, 
have done no good to anybody. But I say that when at 
false scientific theory has been disseminated, and is being 
popularised and applied wrongly to the hurt of the futurd 
generations, it is the physician’s right—nay, it is his dwty-^ 
to call a halt and expose the truth. When it is being 
taught that parents may subject themselves to intoxications 
and infections, and. that their offspring in their bodies and 
in their health pay no penalty—that the race does not 
directly suffer from the follies of individuals—that it Mi 
perfectly sound policy for this young country to welcome' as 
citizens those of degraded or depraved parentage, then I 
hold that it is the duty of the physician to tell the truth as 
he kn ows it, and to explain in clear unveiled language tljd 
basis of his belief. I have brought forward these matt«*rt 
to-night not on moral grounds, not for the soul’s salvation df 
any here present—though I would say let him that readetb 
understand and apply what I have said but because witn 
all who have the interest of this great country at heart T 
want it to be realised that clean living , makes the great 
nation; that if the parents eat a. sour grape the children’y 
teeth, aye, and much more than their teeth, are liable to be 
set on edge ; that evil living must tell upon the race even: 
unto the third and fourth generation. . \ 

airman: The Germ Plasm, a Theory of Heredity 
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Experimental Biology and Medicine, vol.d: 
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Gentlemen, —When your President did me the honour of 
Asking me to give the opening address of your session, I was 
much perplexed as to the choice of a subject, but finally 
chose that which he has announced to you, for although it 
has long been known that micro-organisms may be found in 
Ahe urine, the clinical importance of their presence has only 
•been recently recognised. I have known bacillus coli, 
streptococci, gonococci, staphylococci, pneumococci, proteus, 
Gaertner’s bacilli, tubercle bacilli, and typhoid bacilli to be 
present in the urine, and other micro-organisms have been 
ifound there. Of these bacillus coli is far the commonest. 

Mow do the Micro-organisms Reach the Urinary 
Tract ? 

There has been much questioning as to how these micro¬ 
organisms reach the urine, and most of the discussion has 
-concerned the route by which the bacillus coli has got 
there. It is much commoner to find it in the urine of 
females than males, whether we consider children or adults, 
And hence the view that it passes across the perineum to the 
vulva, so by the urethra to the bladder, and thence to the 
Iridney. But this is not an entirely satisfactory explanation, 
for bacillus coli is generally believed to be especially 
common in the urine of pregnant women, but it is hard to see 
why the vulva should be more frequently infected in them 
than in those who are not pregnant. Then a urethritis due to 
coli infection is not known to be common, and although 
often cystitis precedes pyelitis as we should expect if the 
anicro-organism travelled by the vulva, yet certainly in some 
oases the kidney is affected by bacillus coli without any 
cystitis, and although some bal ies get a coli infection of 
(their urine, one would have thought that, if coli organisms 
(from the anus passed direct to the urethra, cystitis would be 
Almost universal in female babies for whom napkins are used. 
Still, when we remember the great excess of female over 
male cases in both adults and children, we must, I think, 
admit that direct transmission from the anus probably plays 
An important part in the infection of the urine with bacillus 
coli. It is true that many diseases—e.g., exophthalmic 
goitre—are, for no known cause, commoner in one sex than 
the other, but such diseases are not usually due to micro¬ 
organisms. 

It has been suggested that the bacillus coli passes directly 
from the intestine in contact with the kidney to the renal 
pelvis, and it has been urged that if this is so we should 
expect to find coliform organisms more frequently in the 
urine of women than men—which we do—because women 
Are more constipated than men. But against this is the con¬ 
sideration that if constipation were a common cause of coli 
infection of the urine, this should be more frequent in women 
than it is, for constipation is very usual in women. Mr. 
W. E. Wallis, working in the bacteriological laboratory 
at Guy’s Hospital, examined the urine of many con¬ 
stipated women, and failed to find bacillus coli in that of 


any of them; but, on the other hand, Dr. Ethel W illiams 1 has 
examined a number of cases, and comes to the conclusion 
that colon bacllluria is found in the late stage of chronic 
disorder of the intestine, and that it is by traversing 
diseased intestinal walls that the organism usually gains 
access to the urinary tract. Clearly the frequency of infec¬ 
tion of the urine with bacillus coli is a matter which requires 
additional investigation on a large scale. Further, if con¬ 
stipation is a cause it is not the sole cause, for bacillus coli 
is found far oftener in the urine of female than of male 
children, but little girls are not particularly more constipated 
than little boys. 

Lastly, there is the possibility that the micro-organisms 
are conveyed to the kidney by the blood stream. In 
both rabbits and dogs streptococci and bacillus coli have 
been injected into the blood after the ureters have been 
ligatured, pyelitis has followed, and the organism injected 
has been found in the pus in the pelvis of the kidney. In 
some cases in man streptococci have been found in the urine, 
and they must almost certainly have come from the blood 
stream ; and in a case of pyorrhoea under my care staphylo¬ 
coccus aureus was found in the pus from the gums and also 
in the urine, and in another, to be related presently, staphylo¬ 
coccus aureus was found in the pus from a boil, in the blood 
and in the urine. But if bacillus coli reaches the urine in 
this way it cannot often be abundant in the blood, for 
Dr. H. Williamson 2 says that in eight cases of coli pyelo¬ 
nephritis of pregnancy the blood was sterile. I am afraid 
we must conclude that although there are several suggested 
explanations for the presence of micro-organisms in the 
urine, yet none are proved, and it may be that the explana¬ 
tion is not the same in all cases. 

Pyelitis of Pregnancy. 

It is well known that pyelitis and pyelonephritis due to the 
bacillus coli are more common on the right side than the 
left, and the following explanation has been given for the 
cases that occur in pregnancy. It is pointed out that 
pressure on the ureters is common during pregnancy, for they 
and the pelvis of the kidneys are frequently dilated then, and 
if the dilatation is unilateral, it is right-sided in over 80 per 
cent, of the cases. The compression of the ureter is clearly 
due to jamming of it against the pelvic brim, for dilatation 
is only found in the part above the brim, and the structure 
which jams it is the uterus, for this organ rotates during 
pregnancy so that the right border presses on the back part 
of the pelvic brim just where the right ureter lies, while the 
left border looks forward. Further, this pressure is exercised 
most at the fifth and sixth months ; before that the uterus 
has not risen high enough to exert pressure, and after that 
date it has risen so far out of the pelvis as to exert less 
pressure on the brim. These considerations at first sight 
appear to explain why in the pyelitis of pregnancy the 
trouble is nearly always on the right side, and is usually at 
its worst during the fifth and sixth months ; but at best the 
explanation is far from complete, for it does not tell us how 
the micro-organisms arrive at the renal pelvis, nor why 
pyelitis associated with coliform organisms is usually right¬ 
sided in children, nor why coli infection of the urine is 
common in women who are not pregnant—for, putting aside 
cases during pregnancy, I see more cases in women than in 
men, and even in these it is commoner on the right side than 
the left—nor, as Dr. Williamson says, why the liability to 
pyelonephritis is not increased in cases of contracted pelvis 
or of pregnancy complicated by uterine fibromyomata. 

I have mentioned these points briefly to show how much 
more we must learn before we discover why micro-organisms 
appear in the urine. Indeed, our knowledge is so unsatis¬ 
factory that all we can be said to know for certain is that if 
the bacillus coli leads to a pyelitis this is nearly always 
unilateral; if so, is almost always right-sided, and it is much 
commoner in females than males at all ages. Although many 
of the sufferers are pregnant, many are not, and it would be 
1 valuable to have a large number of figures to show if, and to 
what extent, the disease is more common in women who are 
pregnant. At any rate, pregnancy can only be a contributing 
cause, just as, if it is true that operations on the rectum are 
rather liable to be followed by coli infection of the urinary 
tract, they can only be a contributing cause. 


i Thk Lancet, August 24th, 1912, p. 511. 

* Herringham: Kidney Diseases, p. 279. London, 1912. 
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Clinical Importance op Micro-organisms in Urine. 

Oar knowledge as to how micro-organisms get into the 
urine being so unsatisfactory, our present interest in the 
subject is almost entirely clinical. Clearly the first point to 
be established was whether micro-organisms are to be found 
in the urine removed with all aseptic precautions from 
patients in whom there is no reason whatever to suspect 
their existence there. For if they were found in those in 
whom they could not be associated with any illness, their 
value as a help to diagnosis and treatment is obviously 
small. As sometimes the only apparent result of their 
presence is a trace of albumin, as bacillus coli is said to 
appear occasionally in the urine in pregnant women even 
when there is no cause to suspect its presence, and as even 
some time after a cystitis or pyelitis due to bacillus coli has 
completely subsided, the micro-organism may be found in 
the urine for a long while, I was prepared to find that they 
might be found in the urine of some persons without any¬ 
thing—not even albuminuria—to indicate their presence ; 
but as far as I have been able to learn from observations 
conducted on 56 adults, micro-organisms aie not present in 
the urine collected aseptically unless there are some sym¬ 
ptoms which may be attributed either to their local presence 
in the urinary tract or to their causing a general infection. 
Some of my house physicians kindly collected the urine 
aseptically with a catheter from 20 women (women were 
chosen because micro-organisms are more common in 
their urine than in that of men) suffering from various 
diseases—e.g., heart disease, tubercular glands in the 
neck, acute rheumatism—in each of whom there was 
no reason to suspect that the urine was in any way 
abnormal. In each case it was examined by bacterio¬ 
logists, and they found that the urine from each of the 
20 women was sterile. One of my house physicians, 
Mr. Wallis, examined the urine from 36 men and women, 
each having nothing the matter with them which would 
throw suspicion on the urine. In 20 it was absolutely 
sterile, and in the remaining 16 the micro-organism was 
non-pathogenic and had clearly got into the urine by con¬ 
tamination of the sterilised catheter by the vulva, urethra 
or prepuce, or from the air. Thus two males, each with a 
filthy prepuce, showed staphylococcus albus, and that only ; 
and this non-pathogenic micro-organism, which is an 
inhabitant of the anterior portion of the normal urethra, was 
the only micro-organism present in most of these 16 cases. 
It is important to note that Mr. Wallis particularly chose 
many severely constipated women, but in none of them was 
the bacillus coli or any pathogenic micro-organism found. 
One woman had previously had an ileo-sigmoidostomy per¬ 
formed, and another had had gastro-jejunostomy done for 
gastric ulcer. 

Conditions illustrating the Value of Bacterio¬ 
logical Examination of Urine. 

From this, then, we may conclude that the presence of 
micro-organisms in the urine is of clinical importance, and 
we will now consider the conditions in which, as far as my 
own experience goes, it is of importance. They fall into 
two groups—those in which there is nothing to direct atten¬ 
tion to the urinary tract and those in which there is. In 
other words, the bacteriological examination of the urine 
may be of value in two ways : either it may show us the 
micro-organism which is causing a general infection and 
which w’e are able to detect because the micro-organism is 
being excreted in the urine, or it may tell us wffiat micro¬ 
organism is causing local disease of the urinary tract. 

Chronic Arthritis. 

When I began to take special interest in the bacteriological 
examination of the urine I was hopeful that the cause of 
various illnesses, which we unfortunately often meet and 
which we feel sure must be due to some general microbic 
infection, but of which we fail to find the cause, might be 
cleared up by examining the urine bacteriologically, but on 
the whole I have been disappointed. The urine has been 
frequently examined in cases of rheumatoid arthritis. Usually 
it has been sterile, but still it is always worth while to make 
a cultivation from the urine, as the following cases show 7 . A 
woman, aged about 35, had the usual spindle-shaped 
swellings of the . fingers and chronic inflammation of many 
joints bo characteristic of this disease ; she had been to 
Aix-lefl-Bains, had wintered in Egypt, but was getting worse 


and was still liable to acute exacerbations. Bacillus coli^was 
found in the urine. She had autogenous vaccines extending 
over tw*o years, and certainly seemed better for them. Here 
is another case: a woman, aged 50, came with subacute 
arthritis of the terminal finger-joints and of many other 
joints. There was some pyorrhoea of the gums but not 
much, so the urine was examined as well as swabbings from 
the gums ; the urine showed a pure culture of the pneumo¬ 
coccus, and the swabbings from the gums gave an almost pure 
culture of the same micro-organism. With a little less to- 
direct attention to the gums the urine would have been our 
only means of detecting the infection. This case is of 
interest in connexion with that already mentioned in which 
staphylococcus aureus was found in the purulent discharge 
from the gums and also in the urine. I saw 7 an elderly man 
w 7 ith osteo-arthritis of one hip, and his urine contained 
bacillus coli. During the tw'o years 1910 and 1911 there 
were three cases of obscure arthritis in the hospital, in each 
of which w^e got a strong hint as to the cause of the arthritis 
by examining the urine ; in tw 7 o bacillus coli w r as found, and 
in the third staphylococcus aureus. It goes without saying 
that the finding of a micro-organism in the urine is not proof 
that the arthritis is due to the same micro-organism ; the 
probability that it is would be greatly increased if I were able 
to bring forward some cases in which the fluid in the joint 
contained the same micro-organism as the urine, but con¬ 
sidering how difficult it often is to find the cause of arthritis, 
especially when multiple, even a clue is of help, and I think 
it w 7 ould be wise always to examine the urine in obscure 
cases. If a micro-organism is found in it the patient may 
be treated with an autogenous vaccine, but if under such 
treatment the recovery is very slow, w’c must not conclude 
that the cause of the arthritis is the urinary micro¬ 
organism, for many examples of rheumatoid and other 
varieties of chronic arthritis will improve slow 7 ly without a 
vaccine. But if improvement is rapid it seems fair 
to assume that the urinary micro-organism is the cause 
of the arthritis, and anyhow it is worth while to treat 
the urinary condition with urotropine and acid sodium 
phosphate and a vaccine, for if the urine contains a 
micro-organism the patient is alw 7 ays liable to severe 
cystitis and pyelitis, which will considerably add to her 
troubles, and if the micro-organism in the urine is the cause 
of the arthritis the vaccine may do it good. 

General Staphylococcus Infection. 

In other diseases than arthritis the examination of the 
urine may be of help. For example, a young man was- 
admitted into the hospital under me. He had been taken 
suddenly ill a few 7 days before with rigors. On admission he 
was obviously very ill, his temperature w 7 as considerably 
raised, he had pains all over his body, there was pain in the 
right hip, and swelling and tenderness over both humeri, but 
no evidence of any formation of pus anywhere. There were 
two small unimportant looking little boils on the inner side 
of one thigh ; they looked as though they might have 
originated in inflamed hair follicles. The pus from them was 
found to contain staphylococcus aureus ; no growth could be 
obtained from blood taken at the same time ; the urine con¬ 
tained neither pus, blood, nor albumin, but a cultivation 
from it showed staphylococcus aureus. Therefore, by 
examining the urine we found that the cause of the patient’a 
illness w 7 as a general infection bv staphylococcus aureus, 
and w r e were able at once to begin treatment with an auto¬ 
genous vaccine. Beginning early with vaccine treatment 
may have contributed to save his life, for he had a severe 
illness of many weeks’ duration, and his temperature 
remained raised for over a month, and several abscesses 
appeared in various parts of the body. He got perfectly 
well. The boils W’erc so trivial that the detection of staphy^ 
lococcus aureus in the pus from them would by no means 
have proved that this micro-organism was the cause of the 
general infection, but its detection in the urine showed that 
this was so. A w 7 eek after the urine was examined another 
examination of the blood w r as made ; a few r of the sam^ 
micro-organisms were found in it, but the bacteriological 
report especially says they were detected with difficulty 
because they wrere so few 7 . 

Streptococcal Infection. 

Although in the foliowring case there were symptoms 
indicating that something was wnrong with the urinary 
apparatus, I introduce it here as it shows admirably the 
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importance of examining the urine bacteriologically. A boy, 
aged 16, was admitted under me. He said that one day five 
weeks ago he had several rigors and a headache, the next 
day he had another rigor, and during the next two weeks 
several more, and all the while severe headache. For the 
next fortnight he was fairly well, having neither rigors nor 
headache ; then two days before admission he had diarrhoea 
attd another rigor; the day before admission and on the 
day he was admitted he had several. On admission hi® 
temperature was 107° F., and he had passed no urine for 
36 hours. Nothing wrong could be found out by a thorough 
examination. At first he said he had no pain anywhere, but 
on close questioning he said there was a slight pain at the 
end of the penis. We wondered whether he had a calculus 
in one ureter, the other kidney, perhaps, being destroyed by 
previous disease, but X rays gave no support to this view. 
Soon after admission he passed a little urine ; it contained 
neither albumin, blood, nor casts. The bacteriological report 
upon it, however, told us that it was to all intents and 
purposes a pure cultivation of streptococci. He was treated 
with antistreptococcic serum. He got perfectly well, and 
when he was discharged the urine contained no streptococci. 
Wfe were quite unable to discover how the streptococcal 
infection occurred, but we may certainly say that examining 
the urine bacteriologically revealed to us the micro-organism 
which was the cause of the illness. It is interesting to see 
that the presence of the streptococci in the urine led to 
suppression. 

Bacillus Coli Infection simulating Appendicitis. 

The following case is of great interest as showing that a 
patient suffering from coli infection of the uriDe may be 
thought to have appendicitis. A woman, aged 28, who had 
been previously quite well, complained of pain and tender¬ 
ness on the right side of the abdomen. She was seen by a 
medical man, who found that she had a raised temperature, 
and sent her into the hospital with a diagnosis of appendi¬ 
citis. On admission, my house physician, Mr. N. Mutch, 
found a trace of albumin in the urine, and considered the 
diagnosis lay between appendicitis and coli infection of 
the right urinary tract. When I saw the patient I, like Mr. 
Mutch, was in favour of the second view, for although there 
was a distinct point of great tenderness it was higher up and 
further out than is usual in appendicitis, the patient did not 
seem as ill as she probably would have been with an attack 
of appendicitis which raised her temperature to 103° and her 
pulse to 120; she was better than on admission ; she still 
had a trace of albumin and slight frequency of micturition. 
The day after I saw her she was worse ; her temperature had 
risen again to 103°, the point it was on admission, and on this 
day we received the report from the bacteriological laboratory 
and learnt that the urine contained bacillus coli. I was still 
in favour of the view that the illness was due to this, but as 
some thought she had appendicitis, and as, if she had, she 
certainly ought without delay to be operated on, I asked Mr. 
F. J. Steward to see her, and he agreed with me. The 
appendix was removed ; it was perfectly healthy both to the 
naked eye and on microscopical section. The wound healed 
by primary union. The patient was treated with urotropine, 
acid sodium phosphate, and an autogenous vaccine. The 
temperature gradually fell ; 11 days after admission it was 
normal all day. She went home after she had been in the 
hospital five weeks; the urine still contained a trace of 
albumin, and bacillus coli communis was cultivated from a 
specimen taken four days before her discharge. 

It might be thought that as the colon bacillus is the com¬ 
monest one to find in the urine, examination of this fluid 
would be of great help in obscure intestinal diseases, but, as 
far as my experience goes, this is not so. Especially I had 
great hopes that examining the urine would lead to the 
discovery of the offending micro-organism in cases of 
ulcerative and other varieties of colitis, but in this I have 
been disappointed. 

Case resembling Phthisis. 

The following case well illustrates the importance of exa¬ 
mining the urine for micro-organisms. A young woman 
became ill, had for weeks some rise of temperature, and 
sweated at night. It was decided that there were signs in 
the lungs suspicious of phthisis, so she wintered abroad. 
For the whole of the winter there was no cough of any 
importance, and the little expectoration that could be 
obtained, although repeatedly examined, never contained any 


tubercle bacilli. During all these months no definite signs 
of phthisis appeared, and there was nothing to lead to the 
examination of the urine for bacteria; but at midsummer 
the practitioner who was then attending her had this done, 
and the fluid was found to be swarming with bacillus coli. 
When I saw the patient I found a temperature chart which 
extended over nine months, but there was no evidence of 
phthisis, and but little doubt that the coli infection was the 
cause of all her trouble. It is probably true that when 
bacillus coli is present in the urine of adults there is always 
some abnormality in it, but this may be very slight; 
for example, a fishy smell, a minute trace of albumin, 
a few pus cells, or a turbidity ; and certainly the 
patient’s illness, as in the two cases last quoted, may 
be so severe that it can hardly be ascribed to the 
very slight pyelitis or cystitis which accompanies it, but 
rather we must regard the presence of the bacillus coli 
in the urine as a means of enabling us to know what micro¬ 
organism is causing the general infection, just as in the 
examples described a few minutes ago the discovery of 
streptococci and staphylococci in the urine showed us the 
offending micro-organism, although the urine contained 
neither pus nor albumin. 

As I have already indicated, we examine the urine 
bacteriologically, either to try to discover the cause of 
general infection in the hope that the micro-organism 
we seek may be passing out from the blood in the urine 
or because we wish to find which micro-organism having 
got into the urine is acting locally to cause a pyelitis or 
cystitis. In the cases described there has been nothing to 
direct attention specially to the urine, and the explanation 
of the illness would have been missed had not the urine 
been thoroughly examined. Now we will take examples of 
cases in which there is something obviously wrong with the 
urine. 

Hematuria due to Bacillus Coli, &c. 

There is at the present time under my care in Guy’s Hos 
pital a woman, aged 70, who is suffering from a granular 
kidney. She had scarlet fever at the age of 40, has oedema 
of the eyelids, thick arteries, a hypertrophied heart, blood 
pressure of 165, albuminuria, and intermittent haematuria. We 
know that persons who have granular kidneys may bleed from 
their urinary tract, just as they may bleed from the nose or 
into the brain, and I have always accepted this explanation 
of haematuria in the course of granular kidney, and post¬ 
mortem experience shows us that it is certainly sometimes 
the correct explanation, but this woman has abundant colon 
bacilli in her urine, and this may be the cause of her 
haematuria. In the future we must examine the urine 
bacteriologically in every case of granular kidney with 
haematuria before deciding upon the cause of the bleeding. 
That micro-organisms will cause hnematiiria there can be no 
doubt. Patients are often admitted for this symptom only. 
Stone is suspected but none is found. In such a patient 
recently we found bacillus coli in the urine, and in another 
patient streptococcus longus. It is well known that 
haematuria is an occasional complication of pneumonia, and 
I have always assumed that this is due to a pneumococcal 
nephritis. Perhaps it often is, but in two cases of haema¬ 
turia with pneumonia recently under my care no pneumo¬ 
cocci could be found in the urine, but there were plenty of 
bacillus coli. A child was recently admitted under my care 
suffering from pneumococcal septicaemia. Pus from the 
elbow contained pneumococci. The urine was examined 
merely as a matter of interest, and although it contained 
some cocci about which the bacteriologists would not 
give an opinion, it certainly to my .sunrise contained 
bacillus coli. 

Some patients who owe their haematuria to bacillus 
coli are often thought to have subacute nephritis. For 
example, a lady had pyrexia which was attributed to 
influenza, the temperature did not subside, and soon 
blood appeared in the urine ; she was then thought to 
have subacute nephritis, and as the haematuria and pyrexia 
continued the outlook was regarded as very gloomy, but a 
pure culture of bacillus coli was obtained from the urine. 
She was treated by vaccines and urotropine, and she got 
perfectly well. A child, aged 9£- years, had the following 
history. At the age of 4 she caught a cold, and this was 
said to have gone to the kidneys ; since then she has had, 
on and off, periods of several weeks during which she passes 
blood in the urine which contains epithelial and blood casts. 
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Some practitioners who have been consulted have feared 
Bright’s disease, but on examining the urine it is found to 
contain large numbers of bacillus coli, and they are in all 
probability the cause of the trouble. No doubt they have 
set up a mild nephritis, but a nephritis due to bacillus coli 
was almost certainly not what those who had seen her meant 
when they said they feared Bright’s disease, for it is only 
recently that the importance of bacteriological examination 
of the urine has been appreciated, and only recently that 
micro-organisms have been looked for in the urine of this 
child. A lady, aged 45, was found to have a little albumin 
in her urine ; this made her seriously depressed, for she said 
she was sure she had chronic Bright’s disease. But she was 
found to have pyorrhoea alveolaris. Staphylococcus aureus 
was found in the pus around the teeth, and also in the urine. 
In all probability this is the cause of the albuminuria, and 
she ought to be rid of it when the pyorrhoea is cured. 

Cases Simulating Renal Calculus. 

In many patients with urinary infection the pain is so 
severe that they are thought to have a renal calculus, and 
perhaps some of the numerous cases in which a surgeon 
explores the kidney without finding the expected stone are 
really instances in point. I will give you a few examples of 
this severe pain. A lady, aged 51, had for four months 
pain in the bladder, pain on micturition, occasional feverish 
attacks, and pus and blood in the urine. A diagnosis of 
vesical calculus was made, but the X rays and a sound both 
failed to find a stone. The urine was found to contain 
numbers of bacillus coli, and after treatment with an 
autogenous vaccine and urotropine she got perfectly well. 
Fifteen months later there was a little urinary irritation but 
no albumin in the urine, which this time did not contain 
bacillus coli but streptococcus pyogenes longus. A lady, 
aged 50, had pain in the right renal.region and frequent 
micturition. Bacillus coli was found in the urine and under 
treatment disappeared; the pain and frequent micturition 
ceased. Some months later she again had pain radiating 
from the right kidney so exactly like renal colic that her 
medical attendant who had treated her in her former illness 
thought she must have a renal stone. She was X-rayed. 
No stone was found, but the urine again contained bacillus 
coli. 

It is well known that the onset of pain due to bacillus 
coli may be quite sudden. A woman was seized with sudden 
pain exactly like colic due to a calculus in the right renal 
pelvis or ureter ; it was so severe that it doubled her up. She 
was taken from her work, was brought to the hospital, and 
admitted at once. No evidence of a stone except the pain 
was found, but the urine contained plenty of bacillus coli, 
and treatment for this cured her. Sometimes the pain may 
be right across the loins like lumbago, and when we meet 
with intractable examples of this disorder it is well to look 
for micro-organisms in the urine. But it must be borne in 
mind that occasionally bacillus coli and other micro¬ 
organisms may be found in the urine of those who have renal 
calculi, especially if these have led to pyuria ; but micro¬ 
organisms may be present even when there is no pyuria, 
and probably the severe rigors, pyrexia, and vomiting which 
are often associated with a stone in the renal pelvis or ureter 
are due to the fact that the stone causes a slight abrasion of 
the mucous membrane, and the micro-organisms in the urine 
thus obtain entrance into the blood. 

The following case suggests that bacillus coli in the urine 
may cause a pain which is thought to be due to gall-stones. 

A lady, aged 84 years, had for some time had an irregular 
temperature with slight attacks of shivering. She was 
thought to be suffering from cholecystitis due to a gall-stone, 
for she was told in former years that she had gall-stones, 
hut she had frequency of micturition. The urine contained a 
little albumin and bacillus coli. Probably her illness was 
due to this, and not to gall-stones. 

Urinary Infection in Nervous Diseases. 
Bacteriological examination of the urine may help us much 
in the ca^es of cystitis and pyelitis associated with disease 
of the nervous system. Four years ago I saw an old 
lady over 80 years of age. A few weeks previously slight 
left hemiplegia had come on ; since then cystitis had 
.slowly developed. Bacillus coli was isolated from the urine 
and a vaccine was prepared ; she was treated only with this 
and the cystitis cleared up completely. I have notes of the 
bacteriological examination of the urine in six other cases of 


chronic nervous disease—viz., myelitis, paraplegia, cerebral 
diplegia, syphilitic myelitis, disseminated sclerosis, and 
acute diffuse myelitis. In every one of them the cystitis was 
apparently due to bacillus coli, which was constantly 
present ; in two streptococcus longus was present as well. 
Many of these patients had never had a catheter passed, so 
that we learn that with certain nervous diseases there is a 
special liability to the invasion of the urinary tract by the 
bacillus coli. Why this should be so is not clear. Four of 
my patients were men, and it is difficult to believe that 
the bacillus passed up the long male urethra. Further 
work ought to be done on the subject of urinary infec¬ 
tions in diseases of the nervous system, but this prac¬ 
tical result follows—namely, that the cystitis associated with 
nervous disease is very frequently due to bacillus coli, and 
that it is consequently best treated by urotropine, acid sodium 
phosphate, and an autogenous vaccine. 

Among the miscellaneous cases that have had the urine 
examined bacteriologically, it is interesting to note that 
tubercle bacilli were absent from each of four cases of 
tubercular peritonitis ; the urine of three was sterile and 
the other contained bacillus coli. The urine of eight 
patients suffering from typhoid fever was examined. In 
none were typhoid bacilli found. That of one was sterile, 
three patients showed bacillus coli only, one showed this 
micro-organism and streptococcus brevis, one showed 
streptococcus longus only, two contained organisms which 
were probably only a result of accidental contamination, 
one showing bacillus mesentericus alone, and the othemthis 
micro-organism and streptococcus brevis. 

Bacilluria during Pregnancy. 

A few years ago we were ignorant of the existence of 
bacillus coli in the urine of pregnant women ; now we know 
it to be common. One wonders to what the illness of the 
patients was formerly ascribed. As far as I can remember 
the first case of bacillus coli infection in pregnancy which 
I recognised was admitted under me seven years ago ; the 
urine contained a pure culture. Since then I have seen 
many cases, and I do not think that now they ought to be 
overlooked. The symptoms associated with the micro¬ 
organisms vary very much in severity, so much so that we 
want a systematic examination of the urine of some 
hundreds of pregnant women, for often the symptoms are 
so slight that it is difficult to avoid a suspicion that the 
bacilli may be found in the urine of pregnant women even 
' when there are no symptoms suggesting that they are there. 
Certainly the symptoms often subside and yet the bacilli 
remain ; for how long we do not know. It would be a very 
valuable observation to examine the urine of these patients 
systematically at regular intervals for months after the 
disappearance of clinical symptoms. We at present have 
much to learn about the disease, for as the symptoms 
vary so much, and the bacilli are still present after 
the symptoms have disappeared, either the micro-organisms 
themselves must be very changeable 8 or other factors 
than the bacilli must contribute to determine the clinical 
variety of the patient’s illness. We have already seen that 
there is as yet no perfect explanation as to why colon bacilli 
should appear in the urine during pregnancy ; there ceitainly 
is a liability for them to be found there in other conditions, 
for they are by far the commonest pathogenic micro¬ 
organism in the urine. They are found in nervous diseases, 
after typhoid fever, and during tubercular peritonitis. The 
symptoms of coli infection of the urine in pregnant women are 
the same as in those who are not pregnant, and in both there 
may be either cystitis, pyelitis, or pyelonephritis, and these 
may exist in the same patient. The right kidney is much 
more often affected than the left, but both may be affected. 
We have already considered several examples of the condition 
in women who are not pregnant, so there is no need to give 
other examples taken from those who are. The best way to 
avoid missing these cases is always to think of the possi¬ 
bility that the presence of bacillus coli may explain illnesses 


» On this point Dr. J. W. Eyre writes to me to say that he 
frequently finds that bacillus coli in the urine undergoes a change 
so far as concerns its secondary fermentation characters—that is to say, 
a colon bacillus which when originally isolated was capable of 
fermenting almost all the carbohydrate media ordinarily employed, 
after treatment for a month, may fail to ferment glycerine or dextrose 
or inulin. He then advises a vaccine prepared from the altered bacillus. 
The bacillus may alter yet again, and then a corresponding vaccine i* 
given. Finally, the bacillus disappears from the urine. 
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that occur during pregnancy. Sometimes the symptoms are 
so trivial that their true cause is overlooked ; sometimes they 
•are so severe that they mislead, as the following case shows. 
A pale young woman was, during the fifth month of her 
•first pregnancy, seized with severe fever, and the tempera¬ 
ture remained raised for seven weeks. She had a haemic 
murmur which led to a diagnosis of malignant endo- 
•oarditis, and consequently a very bad prognosis was given. 
Later on the urine was examined and found to contain 
some pus and plenty of bacillus coli. She was treated 
with urotropine and an autogenous vaccine ; she got quite 
well and was confined at full time of a healthy child. The 
following case shows how little may be wrong with the 
urinary tract and yet how ill the patient may be. A young 
married woman was admitted during the sixth month of her 
second pregnancy. *She was suddenly seized with acute 
pains in the abdomen, especially on the right side. The 
pain was so severe that she was brought at once to the 
hospital and admitted immediately. Her temperature was 
103° F., and there was some diarrhoea. She had had slight 
frequency of micturition; she was tender over the right 
kidney and ureter, but the urine only contained minute 
quantities of pus but plenty of colon bacilli. She was very ill 
•and her temperature was often 103° for a week after admis¬ 
sion, but under the usual treatment she got quite well. I 
•have not seen any case so severe that the patient has not got 
well by medical treatment. As far as my experience at 
present goes it is never necessary to induce premature 
labour nor to perform any operation upon the affected 
dcidnev. 

Bacilluria in Children. 

The contamination of urine by micro-organisms, even 
when it is withdrawn from the bladder with aseptic pre¬ 
cautions, is not uncommon in children ; and as in adults 
so in them, female children are more affected than male 
•children, the right kidney is much more frequently im¬ 
plicated than the left, and bacillus coli is by far the 
commonest micro-organism. Thus W. M. Jeffreys 1 records 
that out of 60 cases examined at Great Ormond-street 53 
were females and 7 males ; if only one kidney was affected 
the right was four times more often implicated than the left; 
•and of the 60 cases the micro-organism was the bacillus coli 
in all but 6. John Thomson 8 published 25 cases all under 
‘2 years old ; 21 were girls, and in all bacillus coli was the 
'micro-organism present. Broadly speaking, the younger the 
patient the more severe the symptoms, and it is very 
necessary to remember that the temperature may be very 
’high and the child dangerously ill, and yet there may be 
cnly a trivial amount of pus in the urine. The onset may 
he sudden, the temperature rising rapidly to 104° or 105° F., 
-and often there are rigors or convulsions. Considering that 
rigors are not common in young children, it is interest¬ 
ing to remember that Thomson states that he has never 
seen a baby under 2 years of age who was described 
-as having a regular rigor and who had not pus in the 
airine. The child may be very ill even before pus appears 
in the urine, but it always appears soon. It is clear 
the early diagnosis may be difficult, and it behoves us 
to examine the urine for bacillus coli if there is no other 
-obvious cause for a sudden severe illness of a child. In a 
bad case, as with any other illness in a baby that is asso¬ 
ciated with high temperature, drowsiness, delirium, squint-' 
ing, and other nervous symptoms are often very obvious. 
In more than half Jcffreys’s cases there were syiuptonfs 
.pointing to disturbance of the bladder, and the most frequent 
was painful micturition. In several there was distinct 
•evidence of pyelitis. Nine of his 60 cases died, 6 from 
mrinary trouble and 3 from some other disease, 23 were 
•discharged as improved, 21 as cured, and 6 as unchanged. 
He lavs particular stress on the fact that in many of the 
affected children there is some disorder of the bowels. We 
•have already discussed the significance of this. It wall not 
the forgotten that, although in children the disease is usually 
‘severe, yet bacilluria due to presence of bacillus coli in 
the urine may cause no other symptoms than enuresis 
H>r an increased frequency of micturition. For further 
details of coli infections of the urine in children the 
papers of John Thomson and W. M. Jeffreys should be 
^consulted. 


* Quarterly Journal of Medicine, vol. iv., p. 267. 
3 Ibid., vol. iii., p. 251. 


Treatment : Use of Autogenous Vaccines. 

Various treatments of the illness associated with bacillus 
coli in the urine have been advised, and in estimating 
their value regard must be paid to the great variation 
in the severity of the cases and to the fact that 
some get well without any treatment. The patient should 
certainly be put to bed and have plenty of fluid to 
drink. Those who attach much importance to the state of 
the intestinal tract will, if there are any symptoms that 
this is disordered, try to get it into a healthy condition. 
Alkalies have been largely used, and some think with great 
benefit. They are given because it is thought that bacillus 
coli will not grow in an alkaline fluid, but in reality it will 
grow equally luxuriantly in either alkaline or acid uriue. My 
usual treatment is to give plenty of urotropine ; say, 10 
grains dissolved in water four or five times a day for an 
adult, together with from 10 to 20 grains of acid sodium 
phosphate dissolved in water every hour the patient is awake 
so ms to keep the urine acid, for urotropine acts by the 
liberation of formaldehyde in the urine in proportion as that 
fluid is acid. I usually also use an autogenous colon vaccine, 
giving an adult from 3,000,000 to 5,000,000 for the first dose*, 
a second similar dose is given three days afterwards, and 
later from 20,000,000 to 50,000,000 are given once a 
week. Even with most thorough treatment it is often 
difficult, or impossible to get rid of the micro-organism from 
the urine, but that seems to me the very reason why 
every means should be taken, and therefore I use vaccines 
as well as urinary antiseptics. Certainly patients benefit 
while on this treatment, although often the illness passe> 
away, but the micro-organisms remain in the urine. 
When this is so it may be that the bacilli having 
changed their character a fresh autogenous vaccine is 
desirable, but we must have a much larger experience before* 
we know whether a change of vaccine causes the bacilli to 
disappear more rapidly than they would if vaccines were 
discontinued altogether after the subsidence of symptoms. 

Before leaving the subject of this address I should like to 
insist that the urine should be collected with great care by 
means of a sterilised catheter directly into a sterilised glass 
bottle, which must be at once sealed air-tight. In the male, 
if there is strong objection to the use of a catheter, 
the foreskin should be retracted, the glans and meatus should 
be carefully cleansed with an antiseptic, and then the urine, 
after a little has flowed, should be passed straight into 
the bottle. A sterilised catheter should always be used for 
women, and care must be taken to prevent its end touching 
the vulva as it is introduced. If a catheter is not used, 
however carefully the vulva is cleansed, the urine may, from 
contact with its folds, become contaminated with bacillus 
coli and other organisms. It is usually preferable that the 
urine should be collected by the doctor and not by the nurse. 

Almost all the bacteriological work in connexion with the 
cases here reported has been carried out in the bacterio¬ 
logical laboratory of Guy’s Hospital under the supervision of 
Dr. J. W. Eyre, to whom I am much indebted. 


Society for Relief of Widows and Orphans 

OP Medical Men. —A quarterly court of the directors of 
this society was held on Oct. 9th, the Right Hon. Sir 
Thoma* Boor Crosby, Lord Mayor, President of the society, 
beUr lathe chair. Seventeen directors were present. Three 
gentlemen were elected members of the society. The sum 
of £514 was voted to be distributed at Christmas amongst 
the :iiinuitants of tlie charity, each widow to receive £10. 
each orphan £3, and each orphan on the Copeland Fund £10. 
This is in addition to the half-yearly grants made in January 
and July. The society only grants relief to the widows and 
orphans of its deceased members, and the secretary is con¬ 
stantly receiving letters from widows of medical men asking 
for relief, but this has had to be refused as their husbands had 
not joined t he society. Membership is open to any registered 
medical practitioner who at. the time of his election i> 
resident within a 20-milc' radius of Charing Cross. The 
annual subscription is 2 guineas, and there are special terms 
for life membership. The invested funds of the society now 
amount to £101,600. Further particulars and application 
forms for membership may be obtained from the secretary at 
the offices of the society, 11, Chandos-street, Cavendish- 
square, London, W. 
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We have been at work for some time at the problem of 
rheumatic infection, and though the results we are about to 
relate are meagre, owing to the great difficulties which 
throng the subject, we feel that they are of such interest and 
significance that they should be reported without further 
delay. 

It is now 12 years since' Poynton and Paine 1 first published 
their account of the bacteriology of rheumatic infection. 
They were able to show, with notable uniformity over a wide 
series of observations, that the organism recovered was a 
small diplo-streptococous, which, inoculated into rabbits, 
provoked arthritis and carditis, as well as other lesions. 
Vernon Shaw 2 proved that the results of inoculation into 
monkeys were similar to those of the rabbit experiments. 
Since that date the same achievements have been repeated 
by Poynton and Paine, 3 and also by Beattie, 4 Ainley 
Walker, 5 Longcope and Lewis,Bracht and Wiichter, 7 and 
others. 

The reasons why the streptococcus rheumaticus has not 
met with general acceptance are in the main twofold. 
First, a number of bacteriologists have failed to isolate 
it from cases of rheumatic infection (Bulloch. 8 Horder,' J 
Marchildon, 10 &c.). Most of these observations have been 
absolutely negative—no organism whatever being found ; 
while a few investigators have claimed a bacillus as the 
infective agent (Achalme, 11 Thiroloix and Rosenthal, 12 &e.). 
Secondly, others consider that culture tests prove that the 
streptococcus of Poynton and Paine is indistinguishable 
from other forms of streptococci. Such, for instance, is the 
argument advanced by Border, 13 who found, as others have, 
that a large proportion of all cases of chronic infective endo¬ 
carditis were due to streptococci similar in many respects to 
those non-pathogenic varieties which inhabit the alimentary 
tract under normal conditions. Those who Like this view 
point to the work of Cole 14 and others 1 '’ as proving that 
various streptococci of this class may cause articular lesions 
after inoculation into animals. The suggestion towards 
which these arguments lead is that the associat ion of strepto¬ 
cocci with rheumatism is accidental, not causal. To 
this suggestion it has hitherto been difficult to reply. 
The cultural classifications of streptococci upon which is 
based the statement that the rheumatic streptococci are not 
different from various other types have, it is true, been proved 
unsound (Ainley Walker, 1,1 Beattie and Yates 17 ). This docs 
not, however, prove the case for the streptococcus rheu¬ 
maticus. though it invalidates part of the case against that 
organism. 

The reason why it has been difficult to say “ streptococci 
isolated from human rheumatism have produced rheumatism 
in rabbits” has principally been this, that it has been 
impossible to define “rheumatism in rabbits.” Is poly¬ 
arthritis meant? Then we know it can be produced by 
various forms of streptococci and other organisms in rabbits 
as well as in man. It is not enough even to say that it is a 
non-suppurative arthritis, for so also are some of the other 
forms. Neither does the cardiac inflammation of rabbits 
inoculated with streptococcus rheumaticus yield a more 
definite argument, for maeroscopically and in its clinical 
course it is unlike the relapsing pancarditis of human 
rheumatic infection, in that it is of a grosser and more 
quickly fatal type. It is true that this difference is no more 
than might be expected when the smallness of the animal 
inoculated and the largeness of the dose of bacteria are 
remembered ; but it has sufficed to weaken seriously the 
argument in favour of the streptococcus rheumaticus. 

We determined, therefore, to attack this problem afresh 
from the histological point of view, to answer this question: 


Do the rabbit lesions which follow inoculation with strepto¬ 
cocci isolated from human rheumatism correspond micro¬ 
scopically with those of human rheumatism or not? Our 
results hitherto have been few, but such as they are they 
enable us to reply to this question in the affirmative. This 
reply carries considerable w’eight, for it has been shown in 
recent years that the histology of human rheumatism has 
certain definite features to which we shall presently refer. 

In this paper we shall first describe the histology of the 
lesions produced in rabbits by the inoculation of strepto¬ 
coccus obtained from cases of human rheumatism by 
ourselves and others ; secondly, we shall compare the 
histology of experimental and human rheumatism ; and 
thirdly, draw such conclusions as appear to us to be 
warranted by our observations. 

1. Histflloijy of K.vpcri mental Rheumatism. 

In our experiments we made use of two streptococci 
(A and B) obtained from cases of human rheumatism. 

Coccus A. — For this organism we are indebted to the kind¬ 
ness of Dr. Graham Forbes. It was originally obtained 
from the following ease : — 

A girl, aged 8 years, was admitted to the Hospital for Siek Children, 
(Jreat Ormond-street. under the care of Dr. A. K. Ourmd. mi Feb. 17th. 
1910. for pallor and shortness of breath. She bad been ill for three 
weeks with shortness of breath, rough, and some \omiting. She 
became very white and thin; worse tor past two weeks. No history 
was obtained of rheumatic pains or chorea, either associated with the 
preseul illness or previously. 

On admission the child was very* pale, eyanosed. and restless. 
Temperature 97’2 c F., pulse HO, respiration 52. The heart was diluted 
two inches to right and left, sounds fertile; systolic niuimur at apex 
conducted into the left axilla. Epigastric pulsation and tenderness. 
Liver palpable three inches below the costal niuigin; spleen not 
palpable. Some trdemn of legs. The child died four hours after 
admission. 

Xecr>y/<*!f .—This was performed 17 hours after death. Heart : Peri- 
cardium contained a little clear straw-coloured fluid ; no obvious 
pericarditis. The heart weighed 64 oz. and was much dilated, 
particularly the right auricle and ventricle. Some hypertrophy was 
present ; muscle pale, soft, and striated. The mitral orifice admitted 
two fingers. The mitral valve was somew hat thickened and completely 
fringed with recent vegetations, small and equal in size. Chord® 
tcndineic were a little shortened. Tricuspid valve was similarly fringed 
completely round with recent vegetations; valve not thickened. 
Aortic valve not thickened; 011 each cusp was an irregular mass of 
vegetations, rather larger than on the other valves, in the central part 
of the cusp. Pulmonary valve, normal. Mural endocardium not 
affected. Lungs normal. Brain normal. Liver enlarged and fatty, 
congested. Spleen somewhat enlarged and very linn. Kidneys pale. 
No infarcts in any organs. Other organs normal. Pathological 
diagnosis : rheumatic endocarditis. 

Jiactr.rioliHjical report.— Heart's blood, sterile In broth and on agar. 
Tricuspid vegetations, pure growth of streptococcus in broth and milk 
and broth. Description of tminnism.—Thv coccus was a small one, 
giving a somewhat, granular growth in broth, and small dear colonies 
on agar. It. grew best on fresh blood-agar. In broth the organism grew 
in moderately long chains, but on solid media it grew as a short st repto 
corcus or dipioeoccus. In smear preparations of the exudate of joints 
it appeared as a dipioeoccus, but in pericardial fluid (Rabbit 10, Ac.), 
after 18 hours’incubation, it appeared us a long-chained streptococcus. 
The coccus is (i ram-positive, but could be tairlv easily decolourised. It 
gave tin* following reactions: litmus milk, saccharose, lactose, saliein, 
maiinitc. positive; rattinnse and inulin. negative. 

Experiments with Coccus A.—RahUt Inoculated intravenously 
with three tidies of 18 hours’ growth on fresh hb.od-agar on April 2nd, 
1910. Two days later the right paw was spared. On April (tli the hind 
limbs were dragged ; the next day the knees wore swollen, and th© 
animal was killed on April 8th. 

Xccropsy .—The knees showed excess of fibrinous exudate within anrt 
around the joints. The heart was dilated ; there was no obvious endo- 
or peri-carditis. Pure culture of streptococcus was obtained from the 
heart's blood and from the affected joints. 

llistnliujy.- Heart .—In the myocardium are foci which appear to 
be inflammatory. They lie liet.wc* n the muscle fibr> s, usually in 
relation with blood-vessels. They are small, and rather diffuse in 
arrangement. The cells of which they are composed are fibroblasts and 
leucocytes (polymorphonuclear ami mononuclear), with a predominant 
proportion of large cells with a considerable share of cytoplasm and on© 
or more clear refract ile nuclei. These foci are similar in most respects 
to the myocardial “subrniliary nodules” of human iheumatie carditis, 
though these latter are larger than tlie experimental ones. Some of 
the capillaries and arterioles of the myocardium show endothelial pro¬ 
liferation ; so also does the surface of the mitral valve, though in this 
latter case the change is very slight. 

Joint .— The synovial membrane shows formation of many fibroblasts, 
also of new capillaries. The vascular endothelia are proliferating—in 
some instances so much as to obliterate the vessel. In places there are 
groups of cells wit li much cytoplasm and one or more clear, transparent 
nuclei. Several vessels arc completely occluded by tlin mbosis, others 
by masses of homogeneous material mixed with micro - rganisms. Th© 
whole of the synovial membrane and periarticular tissues are infiltrated 
with eosinophilo leucocytes, which also are poun d out freely into th© 
cavity of the joint. A few of these are degenerating, but for the most 
part they have kept their structure well. 

Rabbit 10. — Inoculated with coccus obtained from joint of Rabbit 8. 
Two tubes of blood-agar culture given intravenously on April 3Cth. 
1910. On the third day there was some swelling of the knees, which 
gradually subsided. On August 13th one tube of blood-agar culture 
given hypodermically ; result negative. On Sept. 9th the same dose 
was given intravenously. Later there developed swelling of the left 
knee and carpus, and the animal appeared ill. It died on Sept. 25th. 
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Necropsy. —Pericardium showed some infection, with petechial 
luvmorrnages on the visceral layer; it contained a little blood-stained 
fluid. The mitral valve showed large vegetations extending along most 
of the edge. There were small infarcts in the spleen and kidneys. 
Pure cultures of streptococci were obtained from the heart's blood and 
pericardial fluid. 

Histology. — Heart.—' The myocardium shows many arterioles plugged 
by masses of fibrin and cocci. There is a marked polymorphonuclear 
leucocytosis, concentrated chiefly into perivascular foci; most of the 
leucocytes are in good condition and display the eosinophilic appear¬ 
ance found in rabbit lesions. At least one fairly large artery is closed 
by inflammatory thrombosis. Many of the perivascular loucocytoses 
are clustered round masses of cocci. In many capillaries the endo¬ 
thelium is turgid and proliferating, and in several this proliferation has 
proceeded so far that the lumen has quite disappeared, the result being 
an area of large cells with sharp-stained nuclei ami plenty of cytoplasm, 
interspersed with a few leucocytes. In some such spots the vessel’s 
outlines have almost disappeared, and the picture that emerges is a 
close reproduction of the “ subrniliary nodule," the background consist¬ 
ing of fibrin and cellular debris. There are more mononuclear cells 
than in many such nodules, but in this there is a likeness to the 
aeutest cases of human carditis. Around the vessels ami 1>otwecn the 
fibres many fibroblasts are seen. The muscle cells show no gross 
alteration. 

The mitral enter is inflamed ; at its base and near its free edge, on its 
auricular surface, are areas of endothelial proliferation and desqua¬ 
mation. covered by masses of fibrin, polymorphonuclear leucocytes, 
nnl streptococci. Some fibroblastic reaction and possibly a young 
“ nodule.” are seen in the depths of the valve, but there is hardly any 
sign of formation of new capillaries. The reaction is, therefore, not 
intense, and t lie hugely disproportionat e masses of cocci must be largely 
accounted for by depositions from the intracardiac blond. 

The mural endocardium is in several places implicated in the areas of 
the myocardial inflammation. Here there is fibroblastic reaction with 
endothelial proliferation and stripping, and fibrinous deposit on the 
stripped surface. In one spot the pericardial enthotIndium is pro 
liferating, and just beneath there is a perivascular “ nodule” lying in 
the midst of the subpericardial fat. 

Lung. —A large number of capillaries show endothelial proliferation, 
in many instances occluding the lumen entirely. These changes are 
almost exclusively limited to capillaries and small veins. There are 
several areas of infarction. The blood in the larger vessels contains a 
number of endothelial cells, some of them undergoing division ; many of 
these lie in mid-stream, and have probably been brought thither from 
t he inflamed vessels of systemic organs. 

Joint. —Apart from the presence of a few small emboli, the picture 
is a perfect copy of the human counterpart. Throughout the synovial 
membrane there is a diffuse fibroblastic reaction, very intense, but 
almost without leucocytosis. Practically all the small vessels, nnd 
most of the large ones, display a very definite endothelial proliferation. 
There are also fibroblastic rings around them. The endovascular 
reaction has in one or two places ended in thrombosis; but as a rule it 
reaches its highest expression in the formation of typical “ sub-millary 
nodules." This joint is, therefore, an almost exact reproduction of the 
articular lesion in man. 

Spleen. - Here there is a large white infarct, but the vascular changes 
aeen elsewhere are not prominent. 

Kidney.— The vessels, especially of the glomeruli, contain fibrinous 
and coecal emboli, which have caused infarctions and provoked a brisk 
but. patchy leucocytosis. Several medium-sized vessels are thrombosed 
and there are smail patches of inflammatory reaction of formative t5 r pe, 
showing fibroblasts, new capillaries, and endothelial proliferation." In 
one spot, against a thrombosed vein, this reaction has produced a 
'“nodule." Spots of productive inflammation are sometimes seen in 
the kidney in human rheumatism. 

Ribbit 11.— Inoculated intravenously with one tube of broth culture 
(18 hours), the first culture from the joint of Rabbit 8, April 9th, 1910. 
On the third da/ some tendency to spare one limb ; quickly recovered. 
On Sept. 9th, two tubes of 24 hours growth on blood agar were given 
Intravenously. 16th: Left knee very swollen, rabbit ill. 27th: Animal 
moribund, swelling of left wrist developed ; killed. 

Necropsy. —Arthritis of knee and wrist. Mitral endocarditis. Old 
infarcts in kidney and spleen. Pure culture of streptococcus obtained 
from heart’s blood. 

Histology. — Heart.—Myocardium. —There is a scattered inflammatory 
reaction of the human type—i.e., consisting almost entirely of nodules, 
which appear to arise as in man bv proliferation of capillary endothelia. 
"Fibroblasts and a few leucocytes also enter into these areas. There are 
only a very few of the small purely leucocytic foci so plentiful in the 
heart of Rabbit 10. There are, however, several large areas of inflam¬ 
matory reaction surrounding what appear to bo gross thrombotic 
lesions, and extending into the subpericardial fat on the one aspect and 
into the endocardium on the other. The type of reaction is charae- 
t-erlstically “rheumatic"; there is almost no leucocytosis, but an 
extraordinarily profuse formation of fibroblasts and also of new 
capillaries, mingled freely with endovascular proliferation developing 
in many spots into typical “nodules" In these inflammatory areas 
the muscle fibres are broken up and continuously absent over quite 
large tracts. 

Pericardium.— Though the whole subpericardial fat is inflamed and 
«hows endovascular proliferation very clearly, the serous membrane 
itself appears to be intact. 

Endocardium.— There are two districts of endocardial inflammation: 
the mural lesions, directly continuous with the large myocardial foci 
just described, and separate inflammatory spots in the mitral valve. In 
t>oth instances there is a profuse formation of fibroblasts ; in the mural 
areas there are also new capillaries and nodules. The mitral valve does 
not show these latter changes, but fibroblastic reaction extends through¬ 
out it from base to tip. On the surface of both types of lesions there 
are wide ul •<' infiltrated with leucocytes, containing Gram-variable 
streptococci in small masses, and covered w ith a considerable bulk of 
olot. The relation of the corral inas^ s to the mitral valve seems to 
andicate that they first arrived in its deptliB and only broke through to 
’the surface later. In at least ono spot the cocci lie quite deep to the 
®urfa*e in the centre of the valve. 

Lull?.— There are the same endothelial proliferations in the capillaries 
that were seen in Rabbit 10. These changes are not associated with the 
presence of cocci. The cells within the alveoli are composed of leucocytes 
and desquamating epithelium. The spleen showed no special changes. 


Joint .—This displayed a reaction similar to that of Rabbit 10, though 
much milder and less universal. 

Kidney .—One or two leucocytic foci were noted, and endothelial 
changes wdthinthe capillaries ranging from simple turgesccnce through 
desquamation to occlusion. These were associated with more or less 
fibroplasia and formation of new capillaries ; all of it being particularly 
prominent in localised areas, in w hich the tubules wore atrophied, and 
in some instances much distended. 

Concas JJ. — For a growth of this organism we are indebted 
to Dr. A. Paine, who in conjunction with Dr. F. J. Poyntou 
had used it for experiments which are detailed in a paper 
published in 1910. H The organism was obtained originally 
from a case of rheumatic arthritis, endocarditis, and hyper¬ 
pyrexia under the care of Dr. A. F. Hertz at Guy’s Hospital. 
The following are the salient points from an account of the 
patient’s illness kindly given us by Dr. C. li. Rippmann, 
medical registrar to Guy’s Hospital. 

A male, aged 19 years, five years before had chorea followed by 
rheumatic fever. On July 30th he got wet and began to have pains in 
his joints. He stayed in lied for three days, and was then admitted 
into Guy’s Hospital. All the joints were painful, the right wrist being 
swollen. There was profuse sweating. The heart showed a mid¬ 
diastolic apical bruit. He was treated with salicylates and his pains 
improved. On August 6t,h he was slightly delirious and the salicylate 
was omitted. On August 8th he became very delirious and later 
comatose. The rectal temperature was 109° F., and after cold baths 
and rectal infusions of ice water varied between 105° and 107°. He 
continued in this condition until August 9th, when he died from heart 
failure. 

Necropsy .—Hrain and meninges extremely congested. Lungs con¬ 
gested. The mitral orifice admitted two fingers. The mitral valve was 
thickened, the chorda* t end incur were shortened; the mitral valve also 
showed recent endocarditis, ami to the aortic cusp was attached a piece 
of ante-mortem clot which could not be removed. The aortic valves 
similarly showed both old and recent endocarditis. 

Bacteriology .—By Dr. Poynton and Dr. Paine 18 a diplococcus was 
obtained pure from the pericardial fluid, from the blood (with some 
B.coli),and from the cerebral cortex (with some staphylococcus aureus). 
It was also seen in films of cerebro-spinal fluid. 

Histology.—MVe were kindly lent a section of the myocardium from 
this case, which shows very well a number of the characteristic nooulcs 
—i.e., groups of cells lying in the interstitial planes, usually near a 
blood-vessel, and notable ior the predominance of large ceils, often 
possessing several nuclei, and richly endowed with a deep-staining 
protoplasm. A micro-photograph from those spots, kindly taken for us 
by Mr. G. Scott Williamson, pathologist to the Bristol General Hospital 
is appended. (Figs. 1 and 2.) 


Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 



1. Nodule from myocardium of left ventricle of man from 
whom coccus B was grown. 2. Nodule from myocardium 
of Rabbit. 10. In each the predominant feature is the 
formation of large cells, often multinuclcatc, of endo¬ 
vascular origin, (x 1/12in. oil immersion lens.) 

Description of coccus B .—In appearance and cultures this organism 
closely simulated the coccus A already described. It grew’ in long 
chains in fluid media and incubated pericardial fluid ; in short chains 
on solid media. Its reaction to Gram's stain was the same as that of 
coccus A. Its sugar reactions were not tester!. 

Experiments mth coccus B.— Six rabbits were inoculated intra¬ 
venously; of these, four shower! arthritis; no endocarditis or peri¬ 
carditis was produced, alt bough t hose had been obtained by Dr. Pojmton 
and Dr. Paine working with the same organism. The histological 
changes were most definite in Rabbit 3 (rifle later). 

Rabbit 8 .—Inoculated intravenously with 39 minims of a culture of 
coccus B on Oct. 29th, 1909. On Oct. 25th the right knee was painful 
and leg spared. On the 29th the joint was swollen and the rabbit was 
killed. Post mortem there was an excess of greyish-w hite gelatinous 
exudate in and round the right knee. Heart appeared little dilated; no 
endo- or pericarditis. 

Joint .—The material here did not permit of a thorough study as (by 
some mistake in its preparation) it stained badly. However, it was 
possible to distinguish a diffuse fibroblastic reaction in the synovial 
membrane, with free formation of new capillaries, and endothelial 
proliferation in the blood-vessels advancing so far in the smallest that 
their channels were occluded. Within the cavity of the joint there 
was an exudate consisting very largely of the polymorphonuclear 
leucocytes with eosinophilic granules which we have noted as relatively 
common in rabbit lesions. 

We have also inoculated rabbits, with negative results, 
with two strains of streptococci isolated from rheumatic 
cases by Mr. G Scott Williamson, who kindly gave us 
cultures for this purpose. One strain was grown from the 
cerebro-spinal fluid of a child with chorea and carditis who 
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subsequently recovered ; the other was taken post mortem 
from the articular fluid of a girl with severe rheumatic 
polyarthritis and carditis. In this latter instance small 
diplo-streptococci were also seen in films of the articular 
fluid and in sections of the synovial membrane. The cul¬ 
tural characters of these organisms were examined by Mr. 
Scott Williamson as part of a hitherto incomplete research 
into these and allied streptococci. 

Material has also been supplied us for histological 
examination by Professor Martin Beattie, Dr. W. Vernon 
23haw, and Dr. W. T. Longcope. In all cases the organs 
were from rabbits inoculated with the streptococcus rheu- 
maticus; in Dr. Shaw’s specimens the coccus was from a 
strain lent by Professor Wassermann of Berlin (“ strepto- 
kokkus aus chorea.”) la 

Professor Beattie’s material, from rabbits inoculated with 
a coccus isolated post mortem from the synovial membrane 
of a man dying in an attack of acute rheumatism, yielded 
the following results. 

In thejoi/jf we examined some parts of the synovial membrane were 
occupied by a diffuse inflammatory process, marked by free formation 
of fibroblasts, especially about the smaller vessels, ami by proliferation 
of the endothelial cells of these vessels. New capillaries were also seen 
in process of formation, and in more than one spot the endovascular 
jcoliferation bad resulted in the development of typical submiliary 
nodules. In other areas these changes were overlaid ami largely 
obscured by a polymorphonuclear leucoeytosis. Even in these areas, 
however, there were no necrotic changes, and all the leucocytes 
stained well. 

The cardiac tissues showed very little departure from the normal, but 
at least one immature nodule was seen, apjiarently originating in the 
formation of a group of new capillaries with proliferating endothelium. 
The endothelium at the base of the mitral valve was proliferating, 
some of it was stripped off, and the surface was thinly capped with 
fibrin. Around some of the vessels, particularly in the subendocardial 
tissues, there was a mild polynuclear leucoeytosis, and in one or two 
parts concentric circles of fibroblasts. In some of the arterioles the 
endothelium was swollen and projecting into the lumen of the vessel. 

In the kidney was one spot of interstitial inflammation. The chief 
features were mononuclear leucoeytosis and formation of capillaries, 
also endovascular proliferation. The similarity between tho cells arising 
from vascular endothelium and plasma cells was most striking. In 
another part of the sections the tubular epithelium was desquamating, 
hut only moderately. 

In the material sent by Dr. Vernon Shaw certain changes 
were found. 

Nothing abnormal was seen in the cardiac wall. In a joint tho 
similarities and differences between clinical and experimental rheuma¬ 
tism were exemplified very clearly. The reaction in the synovial tissues 
was mainly gathered together into rounded masses, curiously like the 
subcutaneous nodes seen in rheumatic children, borne of these con¬ 
sisted entirely of (a) many blood-vessels, most of them swollen or pro¬ 
liferating endothelium, sometimes so far developed as to constitute a 
“submiliary nodule" in embryo; ( b ) fibroblasts tying in every plane, 
but especially arranged in whorls around the blood-vessels ; (c) a diffuse 
but moderate leucoeytosis. In others (and here it is that the character¬ 
istics of the experimental type of lesion are exemplified) there were 
Urge masses which seemed to consist of streptococci—the material 
having been in glycerine several years stained indifferently—lying in 
the centre of the inflamed areas; round these masses the leucoeytosis 
was more intense and there were definitely necrotic changes. 

In the lung from this rabbit the same endovascular proliferation 
describe*! in other animals was seen in very many of tho smaller 
vessels. It should be added that in this, as in the other rabbit lungs, 
there were pneumonic patches and small areas of infarction. There 
were no special changes in tho spleen and pancreas. 

Dr. Longcope’s material consisted of organs and tissues 
from three rabbits ; in only one of them was there anything 
definite to be seen, but this is hardly to be wondered at, as 
the portions were merely odd remnants which Dr. Longcope 
very kindly allowed us to have, since he had no more to 
send us. 

In the kidney of this rabbit some of the arterioles and glomerular 
capillaries were plugged by masses of very small cocci; around these 
there whs a polymorphonuclear leucoeytosis, which was moderate in 
comparison with the number of cocci provoking the reaction. Around 
one arteriole occluded in this manner fibroblasts and cells apparently 
derived from vascular endothelia were mingled with the leucocytes.and 
in other smaller vessels the endothelial cells were swollen, desquamating, 
and proliferating, in some instances so much so that the vaseularchannel 
was filled up. Elsewhere small spots were found in which the newly 
formed endothelial cells were the principal feature. Similar areas were 
found atxoit the interlobular vessels of the liver , and the splenic vessels 
alse exhibited endothelial hyperplasia. 

For particulars of the case from which the micro-organisms 
were taken by Dr. Longcope, the reader is referred to the 
original paper. 8 

Conclusions. —There are three main deductions to be drawn 
from this series of observations :— 

1. The lesions produced by inoculation of rabbits with 
different strains of streptococci isolated from oases of rheu¬ 
matic infection were identical in their essential features. 
The^e were differences of degree ; the joint lesions of 
Rabbit 3 were rather more intense than those met with in 


the other animals. Nevertheless, there were no real diver¬ 
gences between them in the type of reaction produced. We 
do not propose to enlarge on this fact, since it has already 
been dealt with by Dr. Vernon Shaw. 

2. The lesions we found in these rabbits were substantially 
the same whatever the organ concerned. That this is so will 
be appreciated if the account of our findings is examined. 
In the heart muscle and in the endocardium, in one area of 
pericardium also, in the synovial tissue of the joints, in the 
kidney, and (up to a certain point) in the lung, the pheno¬ 
mena specially noticeable were formative in type and endo¬ 
vascular in origin. There were swelling, proliferation, and 
desquamation of endothelial cells, particularly those of the 
smaller blood vessels, in which also thrombosis was a common 
event ; and a marked fibroblastic reaction in the connective 
tissues. In addition to these there were focal and diffuse 
polymorphonuclear lcucocytoses, mainly in relation to blood 
vessels obstructed by masses of cocci. As a phase of the 
endothelial changes we marked the “ submiliary nodule ” of 
rheumatic infection in the cardiac muscle and valves, in the 
synovial membranes, in the kidney, and also in the lungs. 
This similarity of reaction to experimental rheumatic infec¬ 
tion, whatever the tissues attacked, acquires its chief signifi¬ 
cance when compared with the corresponding similarity of 
human rheumatic lesions in the different organs injured. 

3. The importance of our observations lies, however, 
chiefly in the fact that the lesions of human clinical rheu¬ 
matic infection were reproduced in essential details in rabbits 
by inoculating them with streptococci isolated from patients 
suffering from rheumatic infection. As this statement, if 
true, goes far to complete the evidence in favour of the 
streptococcal nature of rheumatic infection, we feel that the 
grounds on which it is based must be fully stated. 

2. Comparison of Histology of Experimental and Human 
Rheumatism. 

Submiliary nodule in human and experimental rheumatism. 
—Of special significance is the discovery of the submiliary 
nodule, because specificity has been claimed for it. The first 
statement of this kind was made by Aschoff, 20 wjio (working 
with Tawara at a systematic investigation of the lesions of 
the myocardium associated with failure of the heart) 
examined a large number of hearts from infective and other 
diseases, and found inflammatory foci of a peculiar character 
in association with simple endocarditis of the rheumatic 
type, and with that alone. About the same time, Geipel al 
published several papers describing similar lesions in the 
myocardium in rheumatic heart disease, but rather question¬ 
ing their specificity. In 1907 22 and 1908 23 one of us (C. C.) 
confirmed Aschoff’s view that these lesionswere characteristic¬ 
ally rheumatic, and that they were absent from other types 
of cardiac infection ; and in 1911 * 4 the same writer was 
able to substantiate this claim by results obtained from a 
more extended investigation. At the present time he has 
examined hearts from 23 cases of rheumatic infection, and 
found submiliary nodules in the myocardium in 14. Some 
of the failures are accountable for, and it seems fair to say 
that a thorough search in any case of active rheumatic 
carditis will be rewarded by the finding of myocardiac 
nodules. The latest observations published are those of 
Fraenkel, 25 whose examination of 20 cases of cardiac 
rheumatism discovered submiliary nodules in all but three 
instances ; he claims that the lesions are absolutely specific 
for rheumatism, and that until inoculation with the strepto¬ 
coccus rheumaticus has produced such lesions, that micro¬ 
organism cannot be accepted as the causal agent of rheumatic 
infection. 

As to the absolute specificity of the lesion, we think it 
fair to claim that any case of cardiac inflammation 
characterised by the formation of submiliary nodules in the 
myocardium is thereby stamped as rheumatic, even in the 
absence of confirmatory evidence. One strong argument in 
favour of this view is the occurrence of similar “ nodules ” in 
other rheumatic lesions. In the paper already referred to, 21 
one of us was able to show that they were to be seen in 
sections of inflamed valves, of pericarditis, of rheumatic 
arthritis, and of characteristic subcutaneous node. Since 
that paper was published, changes have been noted by the 
same writer in the pia mater from a fatal case of chorea, 
which seem to be the meningeal equivalent of the myo¬ 
cardial nodule. Dr. Vernon Shaw tells us he has found 
similar phenomena in cases of chorea. 
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On these observations we base our belief that the pre¬ 
dominating occurrence of submiliarv nodules in the muscular 
tissues of an inflamed heart may be accepted as proof 
positive that the inflammation is due to rheumatic infection. 

Before passing on to a description of the nodule as seen 
in the rabbit, some account of its chief features as it appears 
in man must be given. The following description is quoted 
from a paper by one of us (C. C.)-‘: — 

The nodules consist of a groundwork of fibrin. siiitoiiikIihI and 
interrupted by various cells. Of these the most important are certain 
large cells which form the characteristic feature of the nodule ; there 
are also leucocytes ami plasma cells. The nodule varies in shape; 
sometimes it is globular, sometimes spindle-shaped, according to the 
plane in which it is cut, also according to the pressure exerted 

by surrounding tissues. The characteristic large cells vary 

a little in shape according to the space in which the nodule 
develops ; in rounded nodules the cells are often globular, 
but even in such nodules they m.iy he fiiMlorm, and this is 
the form they tend to take. That they are s<»it is shown by their 
taking shape from one another; a row of cells may so press njsni 
one another as to give flat sides nnd quadrilateral outlines to each. 
The largest cell is of such a si/.c that, measured from pole to pole, it is 
equal t > a third or a quarter of the diameter of the microscope lidd as 
seen with 1030 magnificat ions. Its cytoplasm, which is very finely 
granular, takes both basic and acid dyes readily, so that, the cell is a 
dark object in the field. In some, the cytoplasm looks opaque and 
the cellular outline is apt to he globular ; such cells are probably being 
destroyed by toxins, perhaps by those whieh called them into being' 
There'may be as many as seven nuclei in one cell, apparently without 
any definite plan of arrangement ; though, as many of the cell* arc so 
narrow that they can carry but one nucleus abreast, t hey lie in a sort 
of chain along the long u\is of the cell. The ehromutin thread of the 
nucleus stains sharply with h.ematoxylin ; each nucleus appears as a 
space bounded by a thin black line and clear centrally except for 
several sharp black dots which represent cross sections of the 
chromatin thread. Consequentiy. in a deeply staimsl cell there is 
a very striking contrast between the almost clear nucleus and the 
dark cytoplasm. 

The other cells, plasma cells and eucoeytes (mononuclear, largely) 
which enter into the constitution of the nodules, do not need detailed 
comment, as they are in no way special to rheumatic lesions. 

To this description should be added the fact that typical 
fibroblasts are also present ; this was left out in the article, 
from which the above is taken, by an oversight. In the 
joints, the cardiac valves, and the subcutaneous node the 
rheumatic lesion is compounded of fibroblasts, new-formed 
capillaries, a few leucocytes, mainly mononuclear, and a 
sprinkling of submiliary nodules among these other changes. 
In the myocardium the fibroblastic element is loss in evidence, 
so that the special features of then odulcare more pronounced 
and the characteristic nature of the lesion more obvious. 

Now, if the above description be- applied to those focal 
lesions within the myocardium of our rabbits which we claim 
are submiliary nodules, it will be found to agree in essentials. 
First, the background, when there is one, consists of fine 
tibrillae looking and staining like fibrin. Secondly, the pre¬ 
dominant cell is one which corresponds to that described 
above. Some of the foci were nothing but small masses of 
these cells separated slightly from each other by the back¬ 
ground substance which appears to be fibrin. In the majority 
the rabbit lesions differ from the typical human nodule in 
(1) their smallness ; (2) their diffuse radiating distribution; 
(3) the predominance of cells with only one or two nuclei. 
In these respects they resemble the less typical form which 
the human nodule assumes in its earlier immature stages. 
In a heart recently examined, from a young girl aged 15, 
dying within the first week of a very acute attack of 
rheumatic fever, there were a great many myocardial 
nodules, the majority of them displaying these same varia¬ 
tions from the average type of the lesions. Most of the 
rabbit nodules, as we have seen them, are therefore to be 
regarded as “early,” the animals dying before the reaction 
att lined its typical character. Those which were most like 
the lesion as it is usually seen in human rheumatic carditis 
were found forming a part of larger foci to be described 
presently both in the cardiac wall and in the valves. 

Not only, however, in the heart were these small lesions 
found; characteristic examples were to be seen in the 
inflamed synovial membrane; while in the kidney and the 
lung we saw changes which were similar in essentials to the 
myocardial nodule of human rheumatism. 

Vascular and other changes in experimental and human 
rheumatism —We might he content to stop here and to claim 
that in reproducing that phase of the human reaction to 
rheumatic infection which is held to be most characteristic of 
the disease we have indeed achieved an experimental copy of 
rheumatism as it appears in man, by inoculation of rabbits 
with the streptococcus rheumaticus, but we wish to establish 
onr claim on deeper foundations. 

The submiliary nodule is only a phase—a characteristic 
one, but still only a phase- in a series of endovascular 


changes which appear in all rheumatic lesions. This series 
of phenomena is observed especially in connexion with 
capillaries; sometimes, however, for example, in the heart, 
fair-sized arteries may be similarly injured. The first stage 
is swelling of the endothelium, which then p: oliterates, 
sometimes so freely as to close entirely the lumen of the 
vessel. Sometimes the new endothelial cells are shed into 
the lumen of the vessel. In either case thrombosis is likely 
to occur, and it is from the combination, in varying pro¬ 
portions, of endothelial proliferation and thrombosis, 
associated finally with disappearance of the wall of the 
inflamed vessel, that the nodule appears to be formed. An 
account of the evidence on which this statement is based 
must be reserved for separate treatment. So far as this 
present subject is concerned, all that need be said is that in 
experimental rheumatic lesions these vascular changes are 
all plentifully represented, occurring apparently in the same 
order as in the human phenomena, and leading as in those 
also to the formation of tin* submiliary nodule. The only 
ditl'erence between the endovascular lesions of human and 
experimental rheumatism is that they are more pronounced 
in the latter; thrombosis of large vessels is commoner, and 
endothelial proliferation in the smaller vessels is more wide¬ 
spread. In the description already given we have laid 
stress upon the extraordinary universality of this latter 
lesion in the rabbit's lungs, a point on which Dr. Vernon 
Shaw remarked in a letter to one of us several years ago. 
This greater intensity of the vascular lesions in experi¬ 
mental rheumatism is only what is to be expected, as we 
hope to show presently. 

The vascular phenomena of human and experimental 
rheumatism are identical in nature. But the identity of the 
two classes of lesion does not stop here. The formative 
reaction which is so characteristic of rheumatism in man is 
perfectly reproduced in the rabbit. As in the subcut ineous 
node and the inflamed valve, joint, pericardium or kidney of 
man, so in the valve, joint, myocardium and kidney of the 
rabbit, is there a most pronounced formation of fibroblasts 
and of new capillaries. The picture thus produced was 
characteristically exemplified in the cardiac muscle of rabbit 
11 ; the only difference from the subcutaneous node of man 
was that the centre of the rabbit lesion was occupied by a 
large thrombosed vessel in which lay a mass of cocci. In 
several of the rabbit joints the histological features of the 
subcutaneous node and of the arthritis and endocarditis of 
man were most faithfully reproduced. The field is occupied 
by a dense fibroblastic reaction sprinkled with many new 
capillaries in various stages of development; leucocytes are 
comparatively few, and there is a relatively large proportion, 
of the mononuclear types. In the smaller vessels the endo¬ 
thelial changes described above are seen, ending here and 
there in the formation of submiliary nodules. 

Differences in the histology of experimental and human 
■rheumatism.— So far, then, the identity of human and 
experimental rheumatism is clearly seen in the histological 
picture. In the rabbit, however, certain phenomena are 
present over and above those which arc commonly seen in 
the rheumatic infection of man. T he first, of these is 
intense and widely diffused polymorphonuclear leucocytosis. 
This docs occur "in human rheumatism, but, in a marked 
degree in the severest cases only, while in our rabbits, 
though it was moderate in proportion to the number of cocci 
exciting it, it was always present, and intenser than we 
have seen it in man—so much so, that in places the endo¬ 
vascular and fibroblastic reactions were quite obscured. 

Added to this is the fact, that necrotic phenomena are seen 
on a larger scale in the rabbit than in man. I’erhaps the 
best example of this is in the valves of the heart. In man, 
as is well known, there are areas of quite superficial 
necrosis of the valvular endothelium; but these areas form 
only a small proportion of the total valvular surface, whereas- 
in the rabbits we have examined it has seemed as if the 
same kind of change had implicated a large fraction of one 
aspect of the valves. There is in consequence a far greatei 
deposition of clot on the inflamed valve of the rabbit than 
there is in man, and this explains the occurrence of gross 
infarction in the rabbit, in spite of its practically complete 
absence from the rheumatic infection of man. The fact is 
that all the rheumatic phenomena of man are seen in the 
rabbit on a much grosser scale. Endovascular proliferation 
is more widespread ; thrombosis of large vessels iseomm-u er; 
the tracts of formative reaction are wider, so also are the 
superficial valvular necroses and the infarctions which 
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result from them ; and polymorphonuclear leucocytosis is 
much more pronounced. These differences are differences 
of degree and not of quality, but they may be so great as 
to obscure the rheumatic nature of the histological picture. 
Why is this so ? Why does experimental inoculation produce 
a grosser type of reaction ? 

The answer to this question is supplied by another 
phenomenon which is practically always visible in the rabbit 
lesions, but never in our experience in the human subject. 
In the former, vessels are seen stuffed with masses of 
streptococci, and the depths of the valves may contain 
similar masses in various stages of “pointing” to the 
surface. Large masses are also mingled with the intra- 
cardiac clot deposited on the surface of inflamed valves in 
the rabbit. This should be compared with the great 
difficulty with which, in our experience at least, streptococci 
are found in sections from human lesions. This difference 
may be summed up by saying that there are far more cocci 
in circulation in the experimental rheumatism of rabbits than 
in the clinical rheumatism of man And thus we are 
brought back to face a fundamental imperfection in our 
reproduction of rheumatic infection by experimental inocu¬ 
lation. Clinical and histological facts suggest that when a 
human being is infected by rheumatic streptococci, they 
enter the circulation from some tissue(e.g., the tonsil) where 
they have been lying dormant, in a thin stream which 
continues for several days and even for weeks. Experi¬ 
mental infection consists, on the other hand, in the sudden 
introduction of a single large mass of the micro-organisms 
into the circulation from outside the body altogether. In other 
words, there are far more cocci in circulation, so that the 
lesions are naturally much grosser in the rabbit than in man. 

Our efforts at overcoming this difficulty (by swabbing the 
throat of the rabbit with cultures of the streptococci) have 
hitherto been unsuccessful, in that they have failed to 
produce any lesions whatever. Renewed efforts must be 
made to And out how the infective agent enters the blood¬ 
stream in man and to reproduce that mode of entry in 
animals. When this can be done we feel confident that 
experimental inoculation with the streptococcus rheumaticus 
will faithfully reproduce the whole clinical picture of rheu¬ 
matic infection in man. 

Summary. 

1. Inoculation of rabbits with streptococci recovered from 
cases of rheumatic infection has provoked arthritis, carditis, 
and other lesions. 

2. Histological examination of these lesions discovers 
<<x) that they are identical with similar changes provoked in 
rabbits by inoculation with a similar micro-organism in the 
hands of other investigators ; ( b ) that they include all the 
phenomena, even the submiliary nodule, found in the 
rheumatic lesions of man. 

3. Such differences as exist between the experimental 
rheumatic infection and the human variety are accountable 
for by a difference in the mode of entry of the infective 
agent in the two conditions. 

Our thanks are due to Professor J. M. Beattie, Dr. A. E. 
Garrod, Dr. A. F. Hertz, Professor Warfield T. Longcope, 
Dr. Alexander Paine, Dr; C. H. Rippmann, Dr. W. Vernon 
Shaw, Mr. G. Scott Williamson, and others for kind assistance 
and for material. The histological work was carried out in 
the pathological department of the Bristol General Hospital. 
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This paper is the result of a careful examination and 
analysis of 214 consecutive cases at a general hospital 
showing injury to the bones at the wrist. Each case was 
screened in several and radiographed in at least two 
directions, antero-posteriorly and laterally, many of them 
stereoscopically, and every one included showed definite 
evidence of injury, for all doubtful cases were excluded. 
The latter occurred chiefly with the carpal bones owing to 
the overlapping of shadows, which always occurs in this 
region. All the cases included were normal except for the 
injury, as any showing tubercular, syphilitic, or rheumatoid 
changes likely to affect the character of the injury were not 
included. It seems reasonable to suggest that though many 
cases after an injury show no bony change so far as can be 
detected radiographically, some of these are predisposed to 
become the seat of disease at a later date, thus showing 
the importance of treating all injuries to bones and joints 
with due care. 

The distance of the injury above the lower ends of the 
radius and the ulna was measured in each case on the 
negative, and as the normal articular cartilage does not 
show in a skiagram, the measurement was taken from the 
middle of the lower ends of the bony structure of these 
bones. The bones at the wrist lying close beneath the skin 
against which the plate rested and the distance from the 
anticathode to the plate at least 18 inches, there cannot be 
distortion sufficient to interfere with these measurements. 
As to the displacement of the fragments, it must, be stated 
that many of them had already been wholly or partially 
reduced and put up in splints before being X rayed, so that 
the results under this item are somewhat erroneous. Still, 
this being an event which could not be avoided, it was 
decided to state them with this preliminary caution. Some 
of the percentages do not total up to exactly 100, and the 
explanation of these is that there have been two separate 
injuries in one case. 

For uniformity of results it is necessary to divide the 
cases into two series : (1) in which the lower epiphyses of 
the radius and ulna have joined their respective shafts ; and 
(2) in which these epiphyses have not yet united. Of the 
214 consecutive cases analysed, 150 belong to the former 
series and 64 to the latter. The first corresponds roughly 
with persons above the age of 20, and the second with 
persons below that age. 

Series 1 : 150 Cases where the Epiphyses hare United . 

( a ) The radius .—This shows injury in 93 per cent, of the 
total number of cases. The large percentage is without 
doubt due to the important part the lower end of this bone 
takes in the mechanism of the wrist-joint. Most injuries at 
the wrist are earried up from the hand and are tiansmitted 
through the radius, hence the great frequency of damage to 
the lower end of the bone. The radius alone is injured in 
41 percent, of the total number of cases, showing that, while 
it is injured in nearly every case, the injury is mine often 
distributed to some of the other bones than con lined to 
itself. 

The radius is injured along with the styloid process of the 
ulna in 42 per cent, of the total number of cims. This 
figure is interesting in showing how very frequently that 
process is damaged with the radius, for this is as common as 
an injury to the radius alone. Many of these are of the 
nature of so-called sprain-fractures— i.e., where a fragment 
(sometimes very small) of the styloid has become detached 
owing to tension on the internal lateral ligament. Other 
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alternatives are that calcification has taken place in that 
ligament or that there has been a separate centre of ossifica¬ 
tion for the styloid process, but these are unlikely, for in a 
large number of normal and diseased wrists examined we 
have never seen a condition at this process likely to be taken 
for fracture without a definite history of injury. 

The radius is damaged together with the shaft and the 
styloid of the ulna in 3 per cent, of cases. This is there¬ 
fore infrequent, and the more so as the majority of the 
instances are due to a fracture carried up from the damaged 
styloid process into the shaft of the ulna. The frequency for 
injuries to the radius and the shaft of the ulna is also low— 
namely, 3 per cent. It will be noticed how much more 
frequently the radius is injured with the styloid of the ulna 
than with the shaft, and it is interesting to compare this with 
the corresponding injury in the un-united epiphyses series. 
Injury is confined to the radius and carpus in 4 per cent, of 
cases. 

Direction of injury. —The great majority are transverse, 67 
per cent.; T-shaped in 16 per cent.; fracture from the centre 
of the lower end across the styloid process, 8 per cent. ; 
V-shaped, 4 per cent. ; fracture of styloid process, 3 per 
cent. ; oblique, 2 per cent. ; longitudinal, 2 per cent.; and 
injury at the inferior radio-ulnar articulation, about 1 per 
cent. Where the shafts of both forearm bones are injured 
the direction in the radius is transverse in all the cases 
examined. 

Position of injury. —By far the commonest is half an inch 
above the lower end of the bone. It is striking that 99 per 
cent, of the injuries recorded are three-quarters of an inch 
or less from the lower end. 

Displacement of fragment. —This is backward in 74 per 
cent., forward in 2 per cent., and there is none in 24 per 
cent., but the qualification previously mentioned must be 
kept in mind. Outward and inward rotation and displace¬ 
ments are not recorded as many of the cases showed rota¬ 
tion, chiefly outwards, but it was often difficult to decide 
which to include and which not. 

( h ) The ulna. —Some part of this is injured in 49 per cent, 
of the total number of cases, about one-half the frequency 
of the radius. Injury to the styloid process occurs in 
46 per cent, of the total number of cases, so that by far the 
commonest injury to this bone in this series is here. It is 
interesting to contrast the frequencies with which the 
styloid processes of the ulna and radius are damaged. In 
the former 46 per cent, and in the latter 3 per cent, show 
fracture of these processes, and we think the explanation is 
due, partly to the styloid of the radius being structurally 
stronger than that of the ulna, partly because the fragment 
of the radius being most commonly displaced backwards and 
rotated outwards, the internal lateral ligament attached to 
the apex of the ulnar styloid is put on the stretch and must 
either rupture or exert tension on that process, and at the 
same time with the fragment of the radius rotated outwards 
the interarticular fibro-cartilage attached to the base of 
the ulnar styloid will pull on that base and help to 
damage it. 

The shaft is injured in only 7 per cent, of the total number 
of cases. It is injured alone in about 1 per cent., and the 
styloid process alone in about 1 per cent., the latter showing 
that though this process is so frequently damaged it is 
rarely damaged alone. 

Direction of injury. —There - is no tendency towards any 
one type, nor is there any predominant type in this bone 
when the shafts of both forearm bones are damaged. Perhaps 
Tt is because the injury is relatively rare and a sufficient 
number of cases has not been examined. 

Pontion of injury. —All are within two inches of the lower 
end, and so, on the whole, extend further up the shaft than 
in the radius. As would be expected, the majority are at 
the styloid process, 94 per cent. 

Displacement of fragment of the shaft. —This is chiefly 
backwards as in the radius, though, owing to a fracture con¬ 
tinued up from the styloid process in some of them, the 
frequency with no displacement is also high. 

( c ) The carpal hones. —Injury is present in one or more of 
these in 13 per cent, of the total number of cases. It proves 
how frequently these are damaged in wrist injuries, and 
probably the frequency is even greater as only undoubted 
cases of injury are included. The carpus without either of 
the forearm bones is injured in 6 per cent, of cases, the 
carpus and radius in 4 per cent., and in none is the carpus 


injured with the ulna only, showing that the ulna does not 
directly take part in the mechanism of the wrist-joint. The 
carpus, radius, and ulna are together injured in 3 per cent, 
of cases. The scaphoid is the one most frequently damaged, 
no less than 13 times out of 19. Next most common is the 
trapezium, while the carpal bones towards the ulnar side are 
less frequently involved. 

(d) The metacarpal hones. —The bases of these show injury 
in about 1 per cent, of the total number of cases, and in 
both the instances observed the articulating carpal bone is 
also damaged. 

Series 2: 64 Cases where the Epiphyses have not United . 

We have thought it advisable to differentiate between the 
styloid process and the epiphysis of the ulna in order that a 
more convenient comparison with the previous series may be 
drawn, though we fully realise that such a distinction is not 
anatomically correct. 

( a) The radius. —Injury is present in 89 per cent, of the 
total number of cases, and this is practically the same as in 
the former series. Damage to the shaft shows in 58 per cent, 
of the total number of cases, and to the epiphysis in 38 per 
cent. The radius alone is damaged in 40 per cent, of the 
total number of cases, also corresponding very closely with 
the former series. The shaft is injured alone in 17 per cent, 
and the epiphysis alone in 20 per cent. 

The radius and ulna (styloid of ulna excluded) are 
damaged in 33 per cent, of the total number of cases, 
showing this to be more frequent than in the first series. 
The radius and styloid process of the ulna are damaged in 
11 per cent., showing this, on the contrary, to be less- 
frequent than in the other series. Injuries to the radius, 
ulna, and the styloid of the ulna occur in about 1 per cent, 
of cases. If one adds up the percentages in the two series 
where radius and ulna are injured together they stand at 
48 and 45. This is nearly equal, but on closer analysis it is 
found that in the first series the damage is most commonly 
at the ladius and styloid of the ulna, while in the second at 
the radius and shaft of the ulna. The explanation of this 
difference may be due to the mode of injury, but we also- 
think that the ulnar styloid in the second series, being 
surrounded by more cartilaginous tissue acting as an elastic 
spring which gives when the ligaments attached to that 
process are put on tension, is thus less likely to be damaged. 
In no case is the radius damaged with the carpus alone in 
this series. 

Direction of injury. —In the shaft by far the most frequent 
is transverse, 89 per cent., while the most frequent injury to 
the epiphysis is a separation, 79 per cent. 

Position of injury. —42 per cent, are at the epiphysis* 
while the remainder are in the diaphysis generally about 
1 inch, and practically all within 2 inches of the articular 
end. The site of injury is therefore higher up the shaft 
than in the former series, where it is confined to the lower 
three-quarters of an inch. 

Displacement of fragment. —In the shaft 78 per cent, are 
backwards, 9 per cent, forwards, and 13 per cent, show none ; 
while at the epiphysis 74 per cent, are backwards and 
17 per cent, show none. The displacement in this bone in 
this series presents a great similarity to the other, and by far 
the most common is backwards. 

(, h ) The ulna. —Injury occurs to this in 56 per cent, of the 
total number of cases, and this is much the same as in the 
former series. Analysing this, the injury is at the shaft in 
36 per cent, of the total number of cases, at the epiphysis- 
in 8 per cent., and at the styloid process in 16 per cent. 
Compared with the first series, it is seen how much less 
frequently the styloid process and much more so the shaft 
is damaged. The shaft alone is injured in 3 per cent., and 
the same figure applies to the epiphysis alone and to the 
styloid process alone. As bi fore, there is no case where the 
ulna and carpus only are damaged. 

Direction of injury. —The shaft shows 86 per cent, of trans¬ 
verse fractures, while the injury to the epiphysis in every 
case examined is a separation. Where injuries occur to the 
shafts of both forearm bones it is transverse in both in all 
the cases. 

Position of injury. —This is at the styloid process in 
28 per cent., at the epiphysis in 14 per cent., and the re¬ 
mainder, 59 per cent., in the diaphysis most commonly about 
one inch above the articular end. Comparing the two series, 
the tendency in the younger one is for the shaft and in the 
older one for the styloid process to be damaged. 
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Displacement of fragment. —In the shaft it is backward 
in the majority, 63 per cent., forwards in 16 per cent., 
and showing none in 21 per cent., while in injuries to the 
epiphysis there seems to be no uniformity in direction. 

{&) The carpal banes. —Evidences of injury are present in 
only 3 per cent, of the total number of cases. This small 
percentage, compared to the first series, is no doubt due to 
the larger amount of cartilage in early life giving better pro¬ 
tection to the bony foci in the carpus. The carpus alone is 
injured in about'1 per cent., and the carpus, radius, and 
ulna together in about 1 per cent. Of the individual bones 
involved, sufficient cases upon which to form an opinion have 
not been examined, but there seems reason for doubting that 
the scaphoid is as commonly injured as in the former series. 

(d) The metacarpal bone*. In none of the cases do the 
bases of these show damage in this series. 

From the foregoing analysis it is seen that the most com¬ 
mon injury at the wrist in cases where the epiphyses have 
joined their shafts is a transverse fracture one half inch 
above the lower end of the radial bone, the lower fragment 
being displaced backward and with or without a fracture of 
the styloid process of the ulna, while in cases where the 
epiphyses are not yet united the commonest injury is a 
transverse fracture about one inch above the lower ends of 
both forearm bones and with both lower fragments displaced 
backwards. 


AURICULAR FIBRILLATION. 

By CHARLES EDGAR LEA, M.D. Yict., M.R.C.P. Lond., 

MEDICAL REGISTRAR, MANCHESTER ROYAL INFIRMARY. 


The frequency of this pathological condition, constituting, 
as it does, one-half of the cardiac irregularities met with 
clinically, capable of ready recognition, and associated in 
many cases with definite symptoms, is sufficient warrant for 
the need of more definite knowledge of its main characters. 
It is proposed in the succeeding remarks to outline its 
principal features, pathological and clinical, in so far as 
they have at present been investigated, and to note especially 
the more recent work which has been done upon the subject. 

Clinical Recognition. 

1. The pulse .—It may be said at the outset that the 
diagnosis rests almost entirely upon the pulse, which must 
present three cardinal features, two of which can be ascer¬ 
tained without the aid of instrumental examination. 

(1) Absolute irregularity of the pulse. There is no relation¬ 
ship between the size and strength of beats and their preced¬ 
ing diastolic* pauses, such as one can distinguish in inter- 
mittences or extra-systoles, where the premature beats are 
succeeded by compensatory pauses of proportionate lengths. 
Large beats may succeed short diastolic pauses, or after a 
relatively prolonged diastolic period only a small beat may 
arise. Most of the well-known “ irregular pulses of mitral 
diseases” are undoubtedly of this type. The older writers 
were familiar with this arrhythmia, calling it the “pulsus 
irregularis perpetuus.” 

(2; Presence of venous pulsation in the neck. The larger 
wave visible in the jugular region is seen to be synchronous 
with ventricular systole. It is most readily seen in cases 
associated with a pulse of rapid frequency, and, in such 
cases, forms a prominent feature of the case. In older 
patients, however, the venous pulsation is much less marked, 
owing, in many cases, to atrophic changes affecting the 
tissues in the jugular region,* and to the fact that the pulse 
is usually of less frequency than in the more acute cases 
associated with mitral valvular lesions. Occasionally the 
patient may be aware of the fulness in the neck, due to the 
venous distension, and this is more especially the case 
where the onset of auricular fibrillation has been of sudden 
onset or paroxysmal in character. 

(3) Polygraphic evidence. A venous tracing in auricular 
fibrillation shows (a) complete absence of the normal a wave 
(due to auricular systole), which precedes, in the normal 
jugular tracing, the c wave (due to ventricular systole) by 
about 0-12 or 0-16 sec. ( a-c interval) ; and (£) the presence 
of what is called the “ventricular type of venous pulse,” 

* In patients over 60 there was absent jugular pulsation in 34-4 
per cent. (Lea.it) 


in which one notes a characteristic “pushing forward” of 
the v wave until it assumes a position relatively nearer the 
c wave, and of a size proportionate to the degree of auricular 
dilatation. 

2. The symptoms. —A pulse presenting for examination the 
above points may, apart from further subjective evidence, be 
rightly attributed to auricular fibrillation. A comparison of 
such an arrhythmia with one of regular rhythm denotes a 
marked alteration in the cardiac functional capacity. It is, 
therefore, unlikely that the inception of such a rhythm, 
which is probably, especially in the acute cases, of abrupt 
onset, would fail to give rise to specific symptoms directly 
attributable to this change, and such symptoms do occur. 
But in defining such symptoms one is at once faced 
with the difficulty that in all cases of auricular fibrilla¬ 
tion so far observed there are always associated pre¬ 
ceding cardiac lesions, which also give rise to their own 
peculiar symptoms. So that, whilst in many cases it is 
possible to distinguish aggravation of previous symptoms 
due to the altered rhythm of auricular fibrillation, a super¬ 
imposed symptom-complex, there are others in which the 
relative values attributable to the preceding lesion and the 
associated fibrillation cannot with accuracy be established. 

It is in mitral stenosis especially that the changes, 
subjective and objective, due to the inception of auricular 
fibrillation have been most accurately observed, and it was 
upon this condition that Mackenzie 10 elucidated the distinc¬ 
tive character of the rhythm so produced. He noted 
that frequently in this disease subjective symptoms became 
increased in intensity. Pain of anginal character, faintness, 
pallor, or more easily induced dyspnoea have been observed. 
With these severer subjective symptoms it was noted that 
the pulse, previously regular, and associated oftentimes with 
a presystolic murmur at the apex, now became irregular ; that 
on venous tracings the wave due to auricular systole, the 
a wave, had disappeared ; and that, simultaneously with these 
changes, the presystolic murmur was often no longer present. 
Altered auricular function was inferred, and, on the supposi¬ 
tion that though the auricle may still be active its action was 
obscured by the larger r wave, it was assumed provisionally 
that the stimulus for auricular and ventricular contraction 
excited the two chambers simultaneously, and that the site 
at which such a stimulus arose would probably be at the 
junctional tissues between the auricles and ventricles— 
namely, the “ nodal ” area. Such an arrhythmia was, there¬ 
fore, called “ nodal rhythm.” That such a line of reasoning 
was incorrect in the light of further knowledge will be shown 
later, but the fact remained that definite symptoms were 
observed as a result of the onset of auricular fibrillation. 

All cases, however, do not present equally well-marked sym¬ 
ptoms. More especially is this the case with auricular fibrilla¬ 
tion in older patients with arterio- or cardio-sclerosis. In such 
cases, also, the pulse is often of slower frequency than in 
the valvular cases. In such cases, too, the arrhythmia is 
less frequently of paroxysmal character, and is often pro¬ 
longed over longer periods, lasting for weeks or even years, 
and associated with symptoms of less severity. 

Associated Cardiac Conditions. 

A consideration of the varied lesions, cardiac and other¬ 
wise, in association with which auricular fibrillation has been 
observed, necessitates, for a general review of its incidence, 
a broad classification, and it is suggested that the cases may 
be conveniently arranged under three heads : (1) Auricular 
fibrillation associated with lesions affecting mainly the 
venous base of the heart (Keith) 9 —i.e., the auriculo- 
ventricular valves; (2) lesions of the cardio-arterio-renal 
system—i.e., lesions affecting the arterial base of the heart, 
tlie aorta, the arterioles, as in arterio-sclerosis, and the 
chronic renal conditions, especially granular kidney ; and 
(3) other diseases. Such cases in which auricular fibrillation 
has been recorded, and which have come to the knowledge 
of the writer, comprise a total of 168 cases (Lewis, 13 73 
cases ; Lea, 13 65 cases ; Hewlett, 0 30 cases) and are tabulated 


as follows : — 

Lesions of venous 

lesions of 

Other 


hose of heart. 

arterial base. 

diseases. 

Lewis ... . 

38 cases . 

14 cases . 

21 cases. 

Lea. 

23 .. 

26 . 

16 „ 

Hewlett 

15 . 

4 .. 

11 „ 

Total ... . 

76 cases . 

44 cases ..... 

48 cases. 


In the first column are included all the undoubted cases of 
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mitral stenosis, uncomplicated to any great extent b} f asso¬ 
ciated myocardial degenerative changes. Where marked 
symptoms suggestive of such conditions are present these 
cases have been included under the third column, so that 
many of these cases are probably of primary valvular origin ; 
and, similarly, in this column are included myocardial 
lesions associated with arterial degeneration. A considera¬ 
tion of the above ligures will show the predominance of 
mitral stenosis as an exciting cause of auricular fibrillation. 
It shows, further, the wide range of cardiac conditions in 
which its presence has been observed. 

Rheumatism appears to have an important etiological 
relationship to the incidence of auricular fibrillation, as is 
shown in the succeeding table : — 


Lesions of venous Lesions of 
base of heart. arterial base. 


Other 

diseases. 


Lewis 


S Rh. 22 cases 

*“ 1 No Rh. 16 „ 

- S Rh. 18 „ 

Lca .1 No Rh. 5 

Hewlett... All eases. 


. 2 cases . 5 cases. 

. 12 . 16 .. 

. 10 9 ,. 

. 16 . 7 


Rh. 11 cases. No Rh. 19 cases. 


Total 


Rh. 40 cases 
No Rh. 21 „ 


12 cases . 

28 . 


14 cases. 

23 


The percentage relationship of rheumatism to auricular 
fibrillation, including all cases, is as follows: In mitral 
stenosis, 65*5 ; in other diseases, 31*2. Total cases, 45*1. 


Proof that Pulsus Irregularis is Due to Auricular 
Fibrillation. 

Cushny and Edmunds 1 in 1906 investigated a case of 
paroxysmal irregularity of the heart, the radial tracings 
obtained in this case being of the character recognisable a» 
probably that of auricular fibrillation, and these writers 
drew attention to the close similarity of such tracings to 
those obtained from the carotid artery of a dog, in which the 
auricles were fibrillating in an experiment. In 1907 
Wenckebach described the presence of small undulatory 
waves occasionally seen in venous curves during the diastolic 
pauses in tracings of pulsus irregularis, especially if the pulse 
was slow, and only present in the ventricular form of venous 
pulse. Later in the same year Mackenzie 17 noted these 
waves and suggested that they might arise as a result of 
auricular fibrillation, but later in the same year abandoned 
the idea. 1 * 

With the practical introduction of Einthoven’s string 
galvanometer for clinical investigation, electrocardiographic 
curves were obtained from cases of complete irregularity by 
Einthoven, 7 and later by Kraus (F.) and Nikolai (G.),"' 
Hering (H. E.),* and Rothberger (G.) and Winterberg (A.).- 1 
The hitter, by comparison of electrocardiographic curves in 
complete irregularity and experimental auricular fibrillation 
in dogs, concluded that certain cases of arrhythmia perpetua 
were due to auricular fibrillation. Lewis, 13 working on 
similar lines, showed that all eases of arrhyt hmia perpetua or 
complete irregularity were due to auricular fibrillation. 

The fine tremors produced by the fibrillating auricle, 
though quite invisible in any patient without the aid of 
instrumental examination, and only occasionally seen in poly¬ 
graphic tracings, can, in the records obtained by means of 
the string galvanometer, be seen in all cases when suitable 
leads are used. They show, during the diastolic pauses, as 
very fine waves occurring with an estimated frequency of 
about 200 or 300 oscillations per minute. That the auricle 
is the fibrillating structure is evidenced by the greater clear¬ 
ness with which such waves are seen when the leads from 
the string galvanometer are led from directly over the 
auricle (in man, over the junctions of the third and fifth 
right costal cartilages with the sternum) and by the analogy 
of tracings so obtained with those from dogs in which the 
auricles had been induced to fibrillate by faradic stimulation 
of these chambers. Such tracings further bear out in every 
detail the facts previously won by the polygraph -namely, 
the absence of a definite auricular systolic contraction and 

he irregularity of the ventricular contractions, f 

The Causation of Auricular Fibrillation. 

The exact causation of auricular fibrillation is not known. 
It was at one time supposed that, more especially in the 


t For fuller details ol the interpretations of the elect rocardiographio 
tracings obtained in such cases, the reader is referred to .Lewis, 
Auricular Fibrillation and its Relation to Clinical Irregularity of the 
Heart, 1910, vol. i., pp. 306-372, 


paroxysmal cases, it was caused largely by central nervous 
influences acting through the vagus. Whilst it is likely that 
extracardiac in 11 nonces may, in some cases, predispose to 
the onset of complete irregularity, as in cases where nervous 
excitement has been the immediate precursor,}; the facts 
that, clinically, no such definite cause can be ascertained, 
and secondly, that experimentally auricular fibrillation can be 
induced in the absence of all central nervous control, suggest 
that the cause must be sought for mainly in the intrinsic 
cardiac mechanism. An abnormally irritable condition of 
the auricular musculature seems to be an important factor 
in its production. Mackenzie’s 10 tracings of the regular 
pulse between attacks of auricular fibrillation have, in 
several instances, shown the presence of frequent extra¬ 
systoles of auricular origin. Lewis has also noted their 
occurrence in a few cases. Hewlett 5 has reported similar 
instances, and comments on the fact that frequently agents, 
such as vagus stimulation, poisoning with calcium salts or 
physostigmin, which induce auricular fibrillation, may also 
cause a succession of auricular extra-systoles. The same 
writer has reported a case in which he notes the com¬ 
bination of: (1) isolated auricular extra-systoles; (2) 
numerous and irregular auricular extra-systoles or a coarse 
form of auricular fibrillation ; and (3) fine auricular fibrilla¬ 
tions which produce few', if any, venous waves. 

Pathological investigation of the heart has, as yet, yielded 
no information of definite value. Radasewsky 80 examined 
several cases of gross irregularity of the heart, and found 
widespread fibrosis of the heart, the damage being most 
extensive in the auricles. Mackenzie, 10 Schonberg, 2 * 
Lewis 13 in similar investigations show T that in most cases 
there are evidences of chronic inflammatory changes in the 
cardiac musculature, affecting auricles or ventricles, or 
both. In Sehdnberg’s five cases he found in all a chronic- 
inflammatory (ly in {idiocy tic) infiltration of the tissues at the 
i junction of superior cava and auricle. Lewis 13 states : 14 It is 
possible that fibrosis, by interfering with the circulation in 
restricted areas of the musculature, sets up a state of 
irritability. The tendency for anaunia of the muscle to- 
bring about a new impulse formation is readily demonstrated 
experimentally. Ligation of a branch of a coronary artery 
I is usually followed by the appearance of extra-systoles. But 
I it is difficult to suppose a constant state of anaemia in the 
affected tissues, and an anremia of long duration. It must 
also be remembered that extensive fibrosis may occur without 
irregularity.” Increased intra-auricular pressure has been 
suggested as a predisposing cause, and it has often been 
noted that extra-svstoles are more frequent in such cases. 
Paroxysms of fibrillation have, in a few instances, been 
induced by pressure applied over the abdomen (Lewis), but 
auricular fibrillation can also occur in cases why re no rise of 
pressure has been present. The prolonged paroxysms of 
auricular fibrillation are probably explained by the fact, 
experimentally observed, that auricular fibrillation itself 
tends to increase the irritability of the auricle, and so sets- 
up a vicious circle. 

The Heart in A uricular Fibrillation. 

If the heart of a dog is examined when auricular fibrilla¬ 
tion is experimentally produced by faradic stimulation of ita 
musculature the auricle is seen to become “ ballooned,” and 
over its surface, which assumes a more dusky colour, fine 
fibrillary tremors are seen. They are of even intensity over 
the whole surface, and both auricles are equally affected. 
Such movements, however, are not present in the ventricles, 
which contract normally but with an irregular rhythm. The 
ventricular systole is not impaired. In electro-cardiogTaphic 
curves, indeed, the ventricular waves, R and T, are, in many 
cases, of increased amplitude. 

The relation of auricular to ventricular contraction seems 
to be as follows. The a.-v. bundle conducts from the auricle 
to the ventricle irregular impulses owing to its nodal or 
auricular end receiving such impulses from the turbulent- 
acting auricle. It is obvious, therefore, that if the conduc¬ 
tivity of this bundle be impaired fewer impulses would reach 
the ventricle, and the result would be a slowing of its 
frequency, though its irregularity would be unaffected. The 
effect of heart-block (impaired a.-v. conductivity) in this 
condition has been carefully investigated. The beneficial 
effect of digitalis upon cases of auricular fibrillation has long 

I Hornung" reports a case where onset of paroxysms occurred after 
the aet of <lefa*cat ion. 
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been recognised. It is well known that this drug acts upon 
the a.-v. tissues both directly and probably also through 
the vagus (Cushny 2 ) lessening conductivity. There is, 
therefore, some evidence that the beneficial effect of 
digitalis is due to partial cutting off of auricular impulses. 
Mackenzie has observed that such effect is most marked 
when the bundle has been previously damaged ; it is in 
mitral cases especially that the beneficial effect of digitalis 
is most evident ; and it is in these cases that impaired 
conductivity is often present, as evidenced by a prolongation 
of the a.-c. interval. If the heart-block is complete the 
auricle may continue its fibrillation, but no impulses will 
reach the ventricle, which will assume its idiopathic slow 
rhythm of frequency about 40 per minute. Such cases have 
been reported, n and these features were* well observed. 
Experimentally also Fredericq 3 has, bv section of the bundle 
whilst the auricles were fibrillating, produced the same 
condition. 

Associated Functional Conditions. 

1. Auricular fibrillation and heart-block. The associa¬ 
tion of these two functional conditions has already been 
referred to in the previous section. Heart-block may 
be found in association with auricular fibrillation: (1) ‘as 
a result of the administration of digitalis; (2) due to 
lesion of the bundle, pathologically or experimentally 
produced. 

2. Auricular fibrillation and paroxysmal tachycardia. 
Clinically, some cases of auricular fibrillation, especially 
where its onset is abrupt and associated with a rapid rhythm, 
may present a strong similarity to true paroxysmal tachy¬ 
cardia. There is a certain class of case in which the func¬ 
tional mechanism in the two conditions is rather a matter of 
difference in degree than in kind. Hornung M and others have 
reported cases in which auricular fibrillation passed directly 
into paroxysmal tachycardia, and vice versa . The chief dis¬ 
tinction, however, rests in the fact that in the latter condition 
the pulse, though rapid, is regular. It is known that the auricle 
can be excited to contract (1) by the normal sinal stimulation ; 
(2) by any excitable focus in its musculature other than the 
sinus; or (3) by retrograde ventricular stimulation—i.e., by 
a stimulus conducted “ backwards ” through the a.-v. bundle 
(e.-a). When the ventricle is contracting at a very rapid 
rate, as, experimentally, it may be induced to do, such con¬ 
tractions may become retrograde to the auricle. In such 
cases the auricle is receiving impulses from two sources : 
{1) the normal sinus stimulation ; and (2) the retrograde 
ventricular stimuli. The auricle may then respond by 
fibrillation. So that one has here auricular fibrillation and 
ventricular tachycardia. The stimulus for the auricle to be 
induced to fibrillate in a normal auricle must, be very 
great. A case has been reported in which it was shown 
that the auricle was excited from two separate intra- 
auricular foci, but responded, not by fibrillation, but by 
tachycardia. 19 

3. Auricular fibrillation and extra-systole. Whilst the 
association of auricular extra-systoles has already been noted, 
ventricular extra-systoles may also be observed. Mackenzie 
has noted their presence in the regular pulse between 
fibrillation attacks. It is obvious, however, that their 
presence in an irregular pulse is difficult to detect. In 
certain cases where digitalis has been given it has produced 
a form of pulsus bigeminus, but one in which the diastolic 
pauses succeeding the second of the coupled beats are of 
variable length. It has been shown, however, that the 
second of the coupled beats is a ventricular extra-systole, and 
that its presence is rendered thus evident by the slowing of 
the rhythm, whereby the ventricle is enabled to accumulate 
its own excitable material and so produce its ectopic beat, 
and the slow rhythm allows of its presence being rendered 
visible. Ventricular extra-systoles were also observed in the 
ease above alluded to of auricular fibrillation and heart-block 
(Lewis). 

Treatment of Auricular Fibrillation. 

Treatment may be directed either to the removal of the 
cause or, failing that, to the alleviation cf the symptoms 
produced thereby. 

Specific treatment. —In the particular functional (lisordei 
we arc dealing with the cause is only conjectural. Auricular 
hyperexcitability is provisionally suggested as the direct 
incentive to fibrillation of its musculature. Neither is the 
causa oausans known, though it has been noted that both 


gross and microscopical examination have shown in the 
auricle inflammatory and structural change. In a few cases 
it is possible that nervous influences have been an important 
factor. So far, no drug has been discovered that has any 
effect in either preventing or checking fibrillation. Not 
even digitalis, which has so potent an effect in lessening 
the severity of the associated symptoms, has any effect in 
this direction. Complete cessation of fibrillation may occur 
independently of any known cause, and the same may be 
said of its onset. 

Symptomatic treatment.— The marked alleviation of sym¬ 
ptoms following the exhibition of digitalis in many of these 
cases is the most hopeful point about this condition. Its 
good effect in heart disease has. of course, long been 
known. Wenckebach 20 has expressed the opinion that it is 
likely that the administration of this drug in all conditions 
of cardiac disease is advantageous, and this is probably the 
routine treatment carried out by many practitioners, though 
it is certain that there are some cases, notably where the 
a.-v. conductivity is itself the cause of the disease, as in 
heart-block, in which this drug may do harm. It is in the 
rheumatic cases of auricular fibrillation that digitalis acts 
the best. Its effect is due to the slowing of the pulse, 
which is caused by the checking of many of the irregular 
auricular impulses in the a.-r. bundle, so that the ventricle 
receives fewer stimuli. This effect upon the a.-v. bundle is 
produced by the action of the drug upon the vagus 
and directly on the a.-v. tissues. But digitalis has 
further effects in this condition. Wenckebach notes: 
(1) lessened excitability of the cardiac muscle, as evi¬ 
denced clinically by the disappearance of extra-systoles 
when the drug is given in small doses ; (2) strengthening of 
the beat due to the direct action on the muscle; (3) an 
increased irregularity of the pulse ; though it is slowed, 
there is a greater variation in the size and spacing of the 
ventricular beats. The same observer has also noted that 
this drug will produce a somewhat similar arrhythmia if 
given when the pulse is regular. This action is due to the 
vagus. In many cases of fibrillation, especially when asso¬ 
ciated with arterio-sclerosis or chronic renal disease, digi¬ 
talis appears to have no effect. This has been noted by 
Mackenzie, and Windle 27 in a series of 11 cases states that, 
whilst there was at first some improvement in the condition, 
this was not maintained. 

Administration of digitalis. —Mackenzie is in favour of 
giving fairly large doses if smaller ones do not cause 
response, and points out that the toxic effects of this drug 
are not dangerous, the first ill-effects being usually nausea or 
headache. After the heart is fully under the influence of the 
drug smaller doses suffice to maintain the improvement, 
such doses being regulated by the general condition and the 
character of the pulse. The tincture of digitalis is the most 
convenient preparation to use. Where the effect of adminis¬ 
tration is desired to be carefully observed Hewlett® has 
suggested the intravenous injection of 1 mgm. of strophan- 
thus. The effect of its action can be seen within a few 
minutes in the resting patient. Other drugs of the digitalis 
series have been less thoroughly investigated. They are 
probably more variable in their action. Turnbull 23 has 
recorded, as a result of the administration of squills, sinus 
arrhythmia, partial heart-block, and another arrhythmia of 
uncertain character. Other drugs and the treatment for 
all the various associated symptoms it is not proposed to 
discuss. 

In conclusion, it is hoped that a sufficiently clear account 
has been given of an important clinical condition and of the 
present state of our knowledge concerning its main functional 
and pathological characters. 
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Manchester. 


A CASE OF AURICULAR FIBRILLATION 
AND PREGNANCY. 


pulse 88; urine 94 oz. on the 21st, 56oz. on the 22 nd. The pulse gradually 
slowed to 58 on the 29th. She vomited three times on the 27th and 
28th. 29th: Digitalis stopped ; pulse 58. 

April 1st: Pulse 43; comfortable. 3rd : Pulse 54. Abdominal tumour 
is now midway between ensifonn and umbilicus. 5th: Comfortable; 
pulse 62. Fibrillation waves seen in jugular tracing. 8 th : Pulse 87. 
There was a slight “show” in the morning followed by loss of water 
and a little blood. Tincture ( f digitalis 1 drachm a day was renewed. 

April 9th: “Show’' in morning followed bv one labour pain at. 
2 p.m. and another at 7 p.m. Short pains continued until 9 p.m., when 
the os uteri admitted two lingers. The cough was troublesome, 
but she dozed from 10 p.m. to 6 a.m. 10th: At 6 a.m. a severe pain 
brought the bead into sight. Child horn 6.11; placenta passed 6.25. 
Little blood was lost in the birth. The lochia were scanty and the 
after-pains slight. At the time of the birth she had had 14 drachms of 
the tincture of digitalis. 10.30 a.m. : Comfortable; lying low in bed; 
very drowsy; pulse 90; cough and bronchitis. 1.30 p.m.: Drowsy; 
pulse 80. 4 p.m. : Pulse 73. Child weighed 3J lb. 11th: Comfortable; 
slept well; pulse 62. 13th: Comfortable; pulse 62; digitalis reduce! 

to half doses. 20 th : No complications ; digitalis stopped after 81 drachms 
had been taken. 


By CHARLES H. MILLER, M.D. Cantab., M.R.C.P. Loni>. 

ASSISTANT PHYSICIAN, BROMPTON HOSPITAL, ETC. 
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The patient, a married woman, aged 34 years, was 
admitted into the London Hospital under the care of Dr. 
James Mackenzie on Jan. 18th, 1911. As to the previous 
history, she had had rheumatic fever three times and chorea 
on three other occasions. The heart was said to have been 
damaged in early life. She had been in the London Hos¬ 
pital on three occasions for heart failure, during one of 
which she gave birth to a full-term child. On all occasions 
it was noted that the pulse was continuously and completely 
irregular. She had had four children, the oldest being 
seven years and the youngest one year old. The following 
are the notes of the case : — ~ 


complete 
propped up 


^*i an 'i* 18th: Fatwnt is a small, thin woman. She complained <f 
difficulty m breathing and cough. Condition: Orthopmca, malar 
flush, frequent cough, abundant sputum. Respirations 28; pulse 89. 
irregular in force and intervals. General bronchitis, slight mdema, and 
ascites. Heart.: Diastolic thrill; apex heat in sixth space 5 in. from 
mid sternal line; lirst sound sharp at the apex, second sound heard. 
A murmur was heard in diastole which seemed to run up to the first 
sound w'hen the action was rapid, but stopped short of it in the 
longer pauses. Tracings of the radial pulse showed 
irregularity. She was given a simple linetus and 
In bed. 

Jan. 20th : Cough and breathlessness still troublesome. Pulse 94 ; 
respirations 34. Urine 64 oz. in 24 hours; specific gravity 1025 ; no 
albumm. Pam under the right ribs and an attack of vomiting. 22nd : 
Sudden attack of prostration, during which she was almost pulseless. 
There were pain and tenderness at the hearts apex. Pulse 90 ; respira¬ 
tions 36. She was given tinct. digitalis ra x. four hourly-i.e., 1 drachm 
® day until the 27th. 23rd: Breathing distressed and laboured. 

Pulse 88; urine 46 oz. 24th: Pulso 88; urine 40 oz. 25th: Much 
easier and able to he lower. Pulse 70: urine 30 oz. Tracing of radial 
pulse showed complete irregularity. 26th: Cough now only trouble¬ 
some at night. Breathing easier and without effort. Pulse 78 ; apex 
beat in sixth space, 4jj in. from mid-sternal line. The diastolic murmur 
was distinct and of diminishing intensity. 

Jan. 27th : Two attacks of flatulence and vomiting ; pulse 66. Apex 
~ ,ea ^. 1 1 n 81 space 44 in. from mid-sternal line; apex impulse more 
forcible and first sound louder, otherwise no change iu auscultation 
8l J? U8, /n T° ra P lete ^regularity in radial tracing. Digitalis stopped 
after 4i drachms taken. 28th: Comfortable; pulse 74 Apex beat in 
sixth space 44 in. from mid-sternal line. Diastolic murmur clearly of 
diminuendo character. 30th : Comfortable ; pulse 70. Tumour noted 
rising out of the pelvis. Heart signs as before; radial tracing as 
before; the jugular tracing shows the v wave but not the a wave 

Feb. 1st: Comfortable. Apex beat in sixth space 4i in. from mid- 
atemal line. First sound loud, systolic murmur, double second 
followed by diastolic murmur with an interval of silcnco before the 
first sound. Urine 30 oz. 3rd: Comfortable; can lie flat; pulse 70. 
Heart signs unchanged. Radial and apex tracings show complete 
Irregularity. No> a wave in jugular tracing. 6th: Up in a chair 
one hour. Pulse 70 bet ore getting up, 81 while up, 76 after being in bed 
one hour. Urine 32 oz. Pelvic tumour larger. 7th: Pulso 74 before 
being up, 76 after. 8th : Pulse 80 before being up, 92 after. Urine 
42 oz. Complete irregularity of radial and apex tracings. Jugular 
tuvo/f a Peaked plateau, the first peak being the c wave. 

Feb. 9th-24th : Condition remained the same. Towards the end the 
broncbitiB became worse, and there was oedema of the bases. No 
t h ad keen given for 26 days, and the condition was satisfactory 

i j 24 days. Thus on this occasion she was better after 24 days at 
a* da >' '> H drachms caused vomiting ; the effect lasted fully 

24 day8. The pulso was slowed, the apex beat came in a little, the 
bronchitis cleared up, the urine was unchanged. Tincture of digitalis 
1 drachm a day was started again on the 24th. 25th : Breathing difficult; 
more pillows necessary ; pulse 100-105. Cardiac dulness 1J in. to right. 
3 111, °* n, *d" s tenial line. Bronchitis and oedema of bases. 

27th: More comfortable. Pulse 70 ; cough troublesome. Able to lie 
d °w n . Lrlnc 62oz. on the 261 h, 90oz. on the 27tli. 50oz. on the 28t.h. 

March 2nd: Easier; coughing less; pulse 68. No dulness to 
right of sternum. 6th: Pulse 66; urine 33 oz. Heart sounds: first 
loucl, systolic murmur, second sounol not heard, diastolic murmur 
distinct and stopping before first sound. Digitalis reduced to half a 
drachm ot the tincture in the day. 8th : Comfortable, but head¬ 
ache, and vomited alter dinner. Pulse 48: urine 44 oz. Digitalis 
after 11 drachms of the tincture had been taken. 
10-20th : Comfortable; pulse 70-80: urine average 48oz. Urine 
decreased on the 19th to 26 oz. and on the 20th to 14 oz. Tincture of 
digitalis 1 drachm a day renewed on the 20th. 22nd: Comfortable; 



Simultaneous tracing of the jugular and radial pulse, show¬ 
ing a continuous irregularity, und a venous pulse of the 
ventricular form. 


Fig. 2. 



Tracing of the radial pulse, showing the disorderly rhythm 
characteristic of auricular fibrillation. 

From April 20th onwards there were no untoward sym¬ 
ptoms. The patient left the hospital in good condition and 
has remained under observation since. She is periodically 
given digitalis. Without it she remains comfortable for 
about a week. It is found that half a drachm of the 
tincture in the day is enough to keep her at her best. 
Whenever she has been without it for a few days the cough 
and bronchitis become worse. These are always the first 
symptoms of failure with her, and are relieved but not 
banished by digitalis. The baby thrived in hospital, but 
after discharge had several illnesses and died at the age of 
10 months. 

Comment .—There are practically no records of patients 
with auricular fibrillation passing through the pregnant 
state. In this case it is certain that the patient has gone 
successfully through pregnancy once with auricular fibrilla¬ 
tion, and it is highly probable that she had been through it 
once before. 

The interesting features of. this case may be briefly 
reviewed. All through her stay in hospital she suffered 
from a cough, and rhonchi were audible all over the cheft. 
Whenever digitalis was stopped basal crepitations appeared, 
pointing to oedema of the bases, and they persisted until 
digitalis had been given for some days, and even throughout 
the administration of the drug on some occasions. But they 
only disappeared while digitalis was being taken. Whenever 
the patient began to feel a little worse the pulmonary sym¬ 
ptoms and signs were the first to be noticed. Her failure 
then lirst manifested itself in the lungs. 

It was noted in one of her earlier visits to hospital that 
she had an intolerance to digitalis. This occurred while she 
was taking a mixture of the tincture and infusion. In the 
present case nausea and vomiting were induced on several 
occasions after taking digitalis, but she became more tolerant 
of the drug, and 011 one occasion took 11 drachms of the 
tincture before she felt sick. The effect of digitalis on her 
was very constant. The pulse was slowed at the end of 
24 hours and the slowing continued, the rate remaining 
between 70 and 80 for a variable number of days. When it 
was about 50 she began to feel the effects, and if it was not 
stopped vomiting would occur. 

On several occasions when the heart was beginning to fail 
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it could be definitely ascertained that the amount of urine 
was decreasing. But on some occasions there was no appre¬ 
ciable decrease. On the other hand, with the administration 
of digitalis the amount increased, sometimes to as much as 
90 ounces. The great increase was at the beginning of the 
administration. Afterwards the amount would be 35 to 
60 ounces. The variation in the quantity of urine cannot 
be considered as definitely proved as the pulse-rate under 
digitalis in this case. On looking through her old notes, it 
was noticed that the daily amount fluctuated greatly from 
15 ounces to 60 when digitalis was not being given. Too 
much stress, then, should not be laid on the diuretic effect 
of digitalis in this case. 

In this patient the effect of digitalis was to slow the 
pulse, to improve the pulmonary condition, and sometimes 
to promote diuresis. It was fortunate that she gave warning 
of her impending delivery 36 hours beforehand. At the time 
the pulse was increasing in rate. Digitalis was given, and 
the child was born after the full effect of the drug was 
established. She is now living her usual life, doing some of 
her housework and looking after her children. She under¬ 
stands how dependent she is on digitalis, and takes care to 
present herself regularly at the hospital for observation and 
treatment. 

It was thought that this case was worthy of record as the 
condition is of great importance. The subject of pregnancy 
aud heart disease presents many problems for solution, and 
it is only by a careful compilation of all recorded cases that 
we can solve these problems and obtain knowledge of a 
practical value for our guidance. 

Queen Anne-street, W. 
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SECTION FOR THE STUDY OF DISEASE IN 
CHILDREN. 

Precocious Development.—Exhibition of Clinical Cases and 
Specimens. 

A meeting of this section was held on Oct. 25th, Mr. 
A. H. Tubby, the President, being in the chair. 

Dr. E. C. Williams read a short paper on a case of Pre¬ 
cocious Development in a boy aged 6 years. Six months 
prior to his admission into hospital, on May 9th, 1911, his 
parents had noticed that his development was abnormal. 
On admission the weight was 4st. 2 lb., his height 4 ft. 2 in., 
he had a slight moustache, and the voice was deep like an 
adult’s. He was slow of intellect and in movement. Hair 
was abundant over the pubes ; no axillary hair. External 
genitals fully developed. No bronzing of the skin. Heart 
and lungs were normal. No abdominal tumour could be 
felt. The pulse varied from 72 to 88 per minute. 
Blood pressure 110 mm. Hg. Ocular fundi healthy. The boy 
remained in hospital five weeks, during which time he put 
on 11 lb. The child was seen again on Oct. 15th ; weight 
5st. 51b. 5oz., height 4 ft. 44 in. There was evidence of 
rapid growth, but no evidence of any increase in sexual 
development. No tumour could be felt. He was in excellent 
health. 

Dr. Edmund Cautley showed a case of Tetanoid Spasms. 
The child was bom on Sept. 4th last. Since ten days of age 
he had had attacks of rigidity about every half hour. The 
mouth was said to be clenched, the neck rigid, but the head 
not retracted, and the hands clenched. He took food with 
difficulty and regurgitated some through tlie nose. During 
the attacks the whole of the upper half of the body became 
rigid, especially the neck muscles, and the head slightly 
retracted, the eyes were closed and the mouth could be 
opened very little. The fontanellc did not bulge. The 
hands were flexed at the wrist and the fingers and thumbs 
hyper-extended, but not assuming the position of tetany. 
The toes were hyper-extended. Since admission the attacks 
had become less frequent and less severe. 

Dr. Cautley also showed a girl, aged 3 years and 
7 months, with Amnesic Aphasia. It had followed an acute 
illness which was either encephalitis or serous apoplexy. 


Dr. J. Porter Parkinson showed a case of Congenital 
Syphilis and Hsematuria. The patient was a girl aged 
8 years. Wassermann reaction was strongly positive. The 
urine was reduced in quantity ; specific gravity 1020, much 
blood, and a small amount of albumin. Microscopically no 
casts were seen, only blood cells and a few epithelial cells. 
The case was shown to elicit opinions as to whether the 
hasmaturia was due to syphilis. Dr. Parkinson thought it 
was not. k ^ ___ 

Dr. F. J. Poynton showed a case of Congenital Family 
Cholaemia. The girl, aged 8£ years, had been admitted for 
an exacerbation of jaundice, from which she had suffered 
since birth. The father and one sister were jaundiced also. 
A sister had died at four months with jaundice and con¬ 
vulsions. 'The urine occasionally contained urobilin, but 
never bile pigment. The spleen was palpable. The blood 
serum was free from urobilin or bile pigment. Wassormann's 
test was negative. Fragility of the corpuscles was on four 
separate occasions 0 6, 0*65, 0*65, and 0 65. 

Dr. C. R. Box also showed a case of Congenital Family 
Cholaemia. Excision of the spleen had been done with 
benefit. 

Mr. P. Maynard Heath showed a case of Genu Valgum 
due to rarefaction and deformity of the shaft of the femur. 

Dr. Reginald Miller showed a case of Cerebral Mal- 
development (! Sclerosis), with Infantilism and Idiocy. The 
patient was a boy, aged 8^r years, born at full term by 
instrumental labour; first child. Appeared normal at birth 
but did not develop properly ; grasped nothing in fingers 
until 3£ years old. Teeth erupted from twelfth month to 
third year, but rapidly decayed and most were extracted 
when 4 years old. Height, 35 inches ; weight 22^ lb. ; 
circumference of head, 17£ in. Face senile in appearance 
from falling in of mouth. Testicles partially undescended, 
left small. Could not walk or talk ; never cried. Feet had 
a tendency to cross ; hands and fingers hyper-extended ; 
tremor of lips and hands. Dirty in habits, very destructive. 
By retching efforts brought food up into mouth, and unless 
controlled produced vomiting by forcing fingers down his 
throat; the amount of this vomiting daily was oonsideiablc. 
Wassermann test, negative. Skiagrams by Dr. Harrison 
Orton showed long bones small, but otherwise normal. 
Mandible small and senile in type ; only five teeth of 
second dentition visible unenipted. 

Mr. Duncan C. L. Fitzwilliams showed a case of Coxa 
Vara. The patient was a boy, aged 7 years. Had limped 
ever since starting to walk, and the right leg was said to 
always have been shorter than its fellow. The apparent 
shortening was about four inches, the real shortening fully 
an inch. The condition was extremely like a congenital 
dislocation of the hip, for the whole of the right limb was 
smaller than the left ; this was especially well seen in the 
feet. The X ray showed an extreme degree of coxa vara, 
probably congenital in origin. An attempt to place the limb 
in an abducted position after sub-trochanteric division of the 
bone had only been partially successful. 

Mr. T. H. Kellock showed a case of Traumatic Pancreatic 
Cyst after Operation. The patient, a girl, aged 11 years, 
was knocked down by a horse in March, 1912, and said she 
was kicked by the horse in the abdomen. She was admitted 
to hospital almost immediately afterwards, somewhat 
collapsed and complaining of pain and tenderness in the 
left hypochondrium. The case was taken to be one of slight 
rupture of the spleen. Nothing was done surgically, the 
child gradually improved, and was sent to a convalescent 
home about a fortnight later, there being still a little 
increased resistance to palpation in the left hypochondrium. 
She remained at the convalescent home for three weeks, and 
then returned to her home and attended school apparently 
quite well. With a number of other children she was, one day, 
examined by the school medical officer, who found she had 
an abdominal tumour : of this the child was unaware. She 
was readmitted to hospital on Sept. 14th, 1912, apparently in 
perfectly good health ; a tumour was visible as she lay on her 
back or stood up, occupying the left hypochondrium ; it 
was tense, fluctuating, fixed, and not tender on manipula¬ 
tion ; it extended to the right beyond the middle line of 
the body; was resonant above, but quite dull on percussion. 
Resonance could be obtained behind it in the left lumbar 
region. The temperature was normal, and there were no 
abnormal constituents in the urine. A few days after 
admission an incision was made through the upper part of 
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Xhe left rectus muscle into the abdomen and the cyst 
•exposed. It was found to be retroperitoneal, pushing the 
stomach upwards and the transverse colon downwards. A 
^trocar and cannula were inserted, and 50 oz. of greenish, 
opalescent fluid escaped; it was alkaline, and on examina¬ 
tion proved to be pancreatic. The edges of the opening into 
the cyst were sutured to the abdominal wall and a large 
drainage-tube inserted, the edges of the abdominal wound 
being closed round this ; a long tube was added to the 
drainage-tube leading into a bottle by the side of the bed. 
Only 3 oz. of fluid escaped by the tube into the bottle, and 
as none appeared to be collecting in the cyst the tube was 
shortened on the fourth day, and removed altogether two 
days later, when the opening rapidly closed, the rest of the 
wound having healed by first intention. 

Mr. Sydney Stephenson showed a case of Ocular 
Torticollis. The child, aged 9’ years, had carried her head 
on one side since she vvas 12 months of age. and the condi¬ 
tion had not become worse since then. She had had no 
illness other than measles at 2 years of age. She belonged to 
« family of nine children, of whom one died from pneumonia 
at 3 years, one was mentally unsound, and a third suffered 
frona “rheumatism and a bad heart.” In the child’s 
habitual attitude the head was inclined towards the right 
shoulder, forming an angle of about 30° with the vertical. 
It could be straightened instantly at the child’s will. There 
was no tension on the sternomastoid muscle, no twisting of 
the head, and no asymmetry of the face, points in which the 
condition offered an instructive contrast with cases of 
ordinary torticollis. There was no obvious deformity of the 
skull. The spinal column was slightly inclined to the right 
in the dorsal region, and to the left in the lumbar region. 
The condition showed the usual accompaniments of a right 
dorsal curve. With the head in the abnormal position the 
right eye was often free from squint, but at other times it 
was inclined downwards for from 8° to 10° (strabismus 
deorsum verge ns). But as soon as the head was straightened 
the other (left) eye deviated upwards to a corresponding 
amount (strabismus sursum vergens). The investigation of 
double images was rendered untrustworthy by the nervous¬ 
ness of the child, but, as far as could be made out, when the 
head was tilted there was usually no diplopia, and when it 
was straightened double images were seen. Apart from the 
squint the eyes were healthy. 

Mr. Philip Turner showed a case of Lateral Sinus 
Thrombosis which had recovered after operation. It was 
that of a boy aged 14. 

Dr. T. R. Whipham showed a girl, aged 7, who presented 
Atrophy of the Muscles of the Forearms, more marked in the 
flexors than the extensors. The hands were small and there 
was wasting of the muscles of the thenar and hypothenar 
eminences. The interossei were also affected. The case was 
one of either anterior poliomyelitis or myopathy. 

Dr. Alexander Morison exhibited a specimen showing a 
Deficient Foramen Ovale Septum, and Dr. Edmund Cautley 
a Tuberculous Right Kidney from a child aged 12 months. 
It was in an unusually advanced stage of the disease. 


Erratum. —In a report of the proceedings at the Medical 
Section of the Royal Society of Medicine, published last 
week (p 1150), a reference was made to a paper by Dr. 
Frederick Taylor as having appeared in the Guy's Hospital 
Gazette. The proper reference, we learn from Dr. Taylor, is 
the Guys Hospital Reports, , Yol. XLII., 1883-84, p. 391. 


HUNTERIAN SOCIETY. 


PrerAential Address on Recent- Work and the Application of 
Physiological Investigation to Surgery .—Apparatus for the 
Intravenous A d min istraCion of A aesthetics.—Par aide h yde 
as an Intravenous Anesthetic.—Intravenous I Led anal. 

A meeting of this society was held on Oct. 23rd, Mr. 
A. H. Tubby, the President, being in the chair. 

The President thanked the Fellows for the honour 
conferred upon him, and stated how proud he was to 
follow in the footsteps of so many distinguished men 
who all had testified to the intuitive genius of the 
great John Hunter, and to his scarcely less distinguished 
brother William Hunter. It had been said that the 
surgeon had abolished sepsis and the anesthetist had 


triumphed over pain, but shock still remained as the 
great barrier to perfect success. According to Crile and 
Mummery shock was due to exhaustion of the vasomotor 
centre in the medulla. In shock the smaller arteries dilated, 
especially those of the abdominal area, and not enough blood 
was sent to the vasomotor centre in the medulla. The great 
causes of shock were: (1) interference, bruising, cutting, 
and crushing of the nerves; and (2) exposure of and 
handling and dragging on the abdominal viscera. It 
had been shown that the intestines remained paralytic 
for three hours even if only touched. He then 

discussed the remedies for the avoidance and relief 

of shock. He explained how it was essential to main¬ 
tain, if possible, the proper proportion of C0 2 in the 
body. Above all, excessive struggling during the early 
stages of anaesthesia was to be avoided. The position of the 
amesthetist was therefore a difficult one. His rdle consisted 
in avoiding loss of CO >2 on the one hand, and on the 
other of getting the patient asphyxiated with too much. 
Loss of C<X might be avoided by preventing spasm 
during inhalation. Loss of CO a might be made good 
by injection of saline solution saturated with C0 2 . 

Another application of the relation of physiology to surgery 
was in the extraordinary diminution in the mortality from 
peritonitis after operation in recent years. Murphy had 
shown that the peritoneal region had various powers of 
absorption. This power was greatest in the region of the 
diaphragm, and least in the pelvis. For this reason the 
patient should, after abdominal operations, be kept sitting up. 
Another question was how to get rid of fluids in the pelvis. 
The most valuable method of accomplishing this was by the 
injection of saline fluid into the rectum—in fact, this was the 
sheet anchor of treatment after abdominal operations. The 
third great bugbear of abdominal surgery was intestinal 
paralysis. In this connexion salicylate of eserine was 
a very valuable drug ; pituitrin could also be used as an 
injection. The last point was the avoidance of the use 
of opium ; calomel (preferably in small doses) ^should be 
administered until the bowels acted. 

Mr. E. G. Schlesinger said that the intravenous method of 
giving anaesthetic drugs had a very definite but limited 
application. Too great attention need not be given to the 
temperature at which the intravenous ether solution was 
used, providing only that it never exceeded 99°, at which 
temperature the ether evaporated. A 5 per cent, solution of 
ether in normal saline was used, and this was mixed cold. 
The advantages claimed for ether over hedonal were that the 
patient came round very rapidly ; that ether was excreted by 
the lungs and caused much less bleeding. No vomiting 
occurred with this method, and thrombosis, if it occurred, 
was due to faulty technique. The apparatus used and 
the technique of the administration had been described in the 
Guy's Hospital Gazette of May 25th, 1912. 

Dr. H. S. So uttar showed an Apparatus for the Intra¬ 
venous Administration of Anaesthetics. This consisted of 
two Woulfe’s bottles, a rubber pressure bulb, and a heating 
chamber. By means of the pressure bulb the fluid was 
driven out of the bottles through the heating chamber, the 
two streams then entering a common mixing bulb of glass 
by separate jets. In the heating chamber the fluid passed 
through separate coils of pure tin surrounded by water. The 
temperature of the water was kept at 100° F. by a wire of 
resistance carrying a current from a cautery circuit. The 
mixing bulb prevented reflux flow from one bottle to the 
other, acted as an air trap, and allowed the rate of 
flow to be observed. The two bottles allowed two different 
fluids to be combined in any proportions. In an alternative 
arrangement the bottle stood surrounded by hot water, and 
the coils hung surrounded by water in a thermos flask. The 
injection was made through an ordinary hypodermic needle. 

Mr. H. L. C. Noel spoke on the Use of Paraldehyde as an 
Intravenous Anaesthetic. He said that, starting at first with 
extremely small doses, 4 c.c. of the pure drug were injected 
into the median basilic vein. Almost before the syringe was 
empty the patient was unconscious. He slept naturally for 
about two hours. {Subsequently 8 c.c. were injected with satis¬ 
factory results. It was found, however, that the pure drug 
caused a certain amount, of local discomfort and coughing, 
and it was therefore diluted with .saline to form a 10 pur 
cent, solution. 100 c.c. of this solution produced in about 
40 seconds an anaesthesia lasting about 20 minutes, and 
suitable for minor surgical procedures. Paraldehyde, whilst 
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acting temporarily as an anaesthetic, had a prolonged hypnotic 
effect, considerably reducing the amount of ether subsequently 
required. Being volatile it was rapidly excreted by the 
lungs, an important element in the safety of the drug, and 
an advantage which could not be claimed for hedonal. 

Mr. C. M. Pace, speaking on the induction of general 
anaesthesia by means of-the Intravenous Infusion of Hedonal, 
outlined the conclusions derived from his experience during 
the past year. At St. Thomas’s Hospital the method 
described in his original paper 1 was still employed. As to 
the dangers of the method several fatalities recorded were, 
in his opinion, due to an overdose of the drug ; there should 
usually be some reaction on the part of the patient to the 
skin incision. If this was expected and allowed for, there 
was usually no further trouble. Local thrombosis occurred 
in rather a large number of cases in the summer; this, he 
thought, was due to putting the solution in the tank at a 
temperature of 120° F. ; since a solution at 105° or 110° had 
been used he had not noticed the complication. Cases which 
in general seemed unsuited to the method were those of 
acute lung disease, general arterio-sclerosis, or cases where 
the heart was not sound. The method had proved most 
useful in cerebral and spiDal cases, and in cases of intra¬ 
abdominal haemorrhage. In extensive cellulitis of the 
neck a light anaesthesia in which the deep reflexes were 
not abolished could very readily be obtained. 

Dr. J. F. W. Silk was of opinion that the demonstra¬ 
tion of the possibility of producing narcosis by the 
intravenous method was one of the most notable 
advances that had been made in the department of 
anaesthetics for many years. But what was possible 
was not always expedient, and he was glad to find that 
the previous speakers had recognised that this method 
had its limitations. He thought that Mr. Page's summary of 
the cases suitable or unsuitable for hedonal was a good one, 
and applied equally to ether. The method, too, was com¬ 
plicated, and involved the presence of an assistant to the 
anaesthetist, which militated against its routine adoption. 
The novelty of the apparatus shown that evening seemed to 
consist mainly in the means adopted to warm the inflowing 
stream of fluid. He thought that this point had been rather 
over-elaborated. He agreed with Mr. Page that many of the 
fatalities recorded against hedonal were the result of over- 
dosage. The strength of the solution originally recommended 
was O'75 per cent., which worked out at something over 
65 grains to the pint. This he considered too strong a dose. 

Mr. H. E. G. Boyle said that the long period of unconscious¬ 
ness which seemed to follow the anaesthesia could not, he 
thought, be altogether a desirable effect. Although there 
were certain cases in which the pain after the operation was 
considerable, there were, on the other hand, many operations 
in which the after pain was but slight, and he could not see 
that it was advantageous to have these patients unconscious 
for several hours after the operation. These unconscious 
patients would require very careful watching until they 
regained their conscious state, and this alone entailed 
added responsibility and possibly danger. Mr. Boyle 
criticised the so-called advantages of hedonal and ether 
infusion anaesthesia over inhalation anaesthesia for large 
operations about and in the mouth. He claimed that in a 
mouth case, when sponging the throat was necessary to 
preserve a patent air way, the anaesthetist was the man to 
do it—he knew when there was danger to his patient from 
blood or other matter getting into the larynx, and sponged 
it away. The surgeon or his assistant did not usually do 
this ; they were frequently too engrossed in their difficult 
task to bother about the anaesthetist and his troubles. In 
ether infusion, if the anaesthetist was to be attending to 
his infusion, who was to look after the patient’s larynx? 
Some years ago Sir Henry Butlin taught them the value of 
performing a preliminary laryngotomy and packing the 
pharynx when doing major operations in the mouth. To 
Butlin’s laryngotomy tube Mr. Boyle had added an extension 
tube, and with this in position the anaesthetist was removed 
from the field of operation and could devote his attention 
entirely to the anaesthetic. He pointed out the danger, 
whenever a new method was advanced, of enthusiasts being 
found who would advise it for everything. He did not 
believe that either of these substances was the perfect agent, 
although each of them was useful in certain cases. 
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Mr. Ashley S. Daly agreed with Dr. Silk and Mr. Boyle- 
that it was inadvisable to use this method in jaw, mouth, and 
throat cases. Except in ca^es of lung disease or those need¬ 
ing saline solution, he did not think that the infusion method 
offered any great advantage over the inhalation method, 
especially over open ether preceded by morphine and 
atropine, which was the safest and most, satisfactory anaes¬ 
thetic, applicable to almost any ease, and giving rise to few- 
unpleasant or dangerous after-effects. 


LIVERPOOL MEDICAL INSTITUTION. 

Jlcbosteotomy. — Lacrymation. —Intracranial TubcrcuUisis in- 
Adults. 

A MEETING of this society was held on Oct. 24th, Dr. C. J. 
MACALISTER, Viqe-President, being in the chair. 

Dr. A. J. Wallace rend a note on four cases in which he 
had performed Hebosteotomy. Two cases were done by the 
open method six years ago and had not impressed him. 
favourably, but two recent cases done by the subcutaneous 
method had given good results, a live child being secured in 
both cases of 71b. in weight in one case and of 81b. in the 
other. One mother recovered and left the hospital in 24days; 
the other in 17 days. Dr. Wallace illustrated his note by 
lantern slides, showing the anatomy of the parts concerned, 
the technique of the operation, and the results obtained. He 
thought the operation useful in the minor degrees of con¬ 
traction where the passages were fully dilated and the child 
alive. On the continent the operation had been performed 
indiscriminately and had had very bad results. Statistics- 
were quoted from various authorities. 

Mr. A. A. Bradburne read a note on Lacrymation, in 
which he gave a sketch of the nerve mechanism, and related 
cases where alteration in the secretion was due to general 
causes. He protested against the use of dilating probes in 
cases of overflow of tears. 

Dr. G. A. Crace-Calvert read a paper on Intracranial 
Tuberculosis in Adults. The paper was based on seven 
cases, chiefly meningeal. The condition had occurred in 
males not over 50 years of age and most.lv between 30 and 
45 years. It. was always secondary to tuberculous disease 
elsewhere, especially in the lungs. It had been suggested 
that the condition was due to the use of tuberculin, but Dr. 
Crace-Calvert believed it had occurred most in cases where 
tuberculin had not. been used. As one explanation of the 
preponderance of male over female cases, he suggested that 
men worried more over being ill and were more anxious, 
and irritable than women. The symptoms of the disease 
were insidious and obscure?, and a non-acute type of onset 
was common. Headache was the most common symptom. 
Fever was sometimes absent : vomiting was not common 
and w f as a late symptom. Constijwtion was marked, but 
was possibly due to opiates. Optic neuritis was absent in 
four out of the seven eases. Kernig’s sign was not 
always present. The pulse was in some cases quick and 
irregular, but in other cases slow and of high tension. 
The respiration, slow' and shallow to begin with, might 
become of the Cheyne-Stokes type. In some eases- 
there was retraction of the head. Coma might occnr for 
several days ; the patient apparently got well for a time, 
the coma coming on again and being fatal even after a 
month’s intermission of symptoms. Diagnosis depended oa 
the severe persistent headache in a subject showing evi¬ 
dence of tuberculosis, especially when accompanied by optic- 
neuritis, Kernig’s sign, and mental derangement. Lumbar 
puncture showed increased quantity of secretion, turbid or 
clear, an excess of lymphocytes, and in 80 per cent, tubercle 
bacilli were found. The result was invariably fatal in 
adults in from nine days to seven weeks. The treatment 
was symptomatic, morphia being found to give most relief to- 
the intense pain. Lumbar puncture gave temporary relief. 
The local reaction following tuberculin produced more pain ; 
so far no good results had followed. - -In the discussion that 
followed Dr. Macalister said he had seen relief from tbo 
use of wet cupping over the parietal protuberance s and in 
children recovery after the use of mercurial inunction. —Dr. 
W. Permewan questioned the justifiability of the use of 
tuberculin, as it seemed to him that intracranial tuberculosis 
was so frequent where that remedy had been used.—Dr. 

J. Hill Abram thought lumbar puncture was not needed 
for diagnosis, and he disapproved of its use if a general 
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anaesthetic were required, as the psychical disturbance had 
a bad effect on the patient and the method frequently gave 
no positive result. He quoted a case of intracranial tuber¬ 
culosis that had apparently been cured by tuberculin.— 
Dr. J. Lloyd Roberts spoke of temporary aphasia as an early 
symptom in these conditions ; he had seen three cases.— 
Dr. R. J. M. Buchanan described the method of using 
tuberculin at the Kennington Dispensary, where the lobing 
of leucocytes was taken as the indication for the dosage.— 
Dr. N. Percy Marsh had found among children that lumbar 
puncture gave no result, the relief of symptoms being 
only very transitory ; tuberculin had proved of no use.— 
Dr. T. R. Glynn, Dr. W. B. Warrington, Dr. W. D. 
Wilkins, Dr. E. Fairfield Thomas, and Dr. C. Rundle 
also took part in the discussion, and Dr. Crace-Calvert 
replied. 


Nottingham Medico-Chirurgical Society.— 

A combined meeting of this society and the Nottingham 
division of the British Medical Association was held on 
Oct. 23rd, the President, Mr. W. G. Laws, in the chair.— 
In his address on Word-Blindness and Allied Conditions 
Mr. R. W. Doyne gave a sketch of the difference between 
visual acuity and sight. He pointed out that sight was 
si very complex phenomenon, and he traced out how a 
small inverted image on the retina was communicated 
to the highest centres of the brain. Here, in the 
centre of visual memory situated in the left cortex of 
the angular gyrus, a record of the image was estab¬ 
lished. When this centre was defective the patient was 
said to be suffering from 14 word-blindness ”—e.g., a child 
could see the letter “A,” but could not recognise it as 
such. Such defects are caused by haemorrhages, patches 
of softening, pathological conditions, and congenital de¬ 
ficiencies. In minor degrees this is not a very rare 
condition, and occurs more frequently in boys. The 
children are always difficult to teach ; when reading is 
eventually acquired, the difficulty is masked, although the 
child always reads slowly, and often prefers to learn its 
lesson by reading aloud, and so committing the lesson to 
memory by means of its auditory centre. In other respects 
these children are generally highly developed and are quick 
and have good memories. Sometimes the difficulty exists 
only with regard to letters, and not to numbers or musical 
figures. As regards treatment, these children are better 
taught by women than men : they should be taught to 
educate their visual memory of the word as a whole by 
moans of reading boxes. The lecturer then dealt with the 
teaching of the brain as a whole, and lamented the present 
system of education by cramming. He pointed out that the 
winner of scholarships was in other respects a dull boy, 
and possessed only a second-class brain. The owner 
of a first-class brain possessed far more judgment and 
discrimination. 


The annual dinner of the Royal Navy Medical 
Club will be held at Princes’ Restaurant, Piccadilly, on 
Nov. 9th, at 8 p.m. 

Sir Henry Craik on the Medical Glauses 
ok the National Insurance Act.— Sir Henry Craik, M.P., 
was the guest of the East Lancashire Graduates of the 
University of Aberdeen at Blackburn on Oct. 25th, and in 
the coarse of a speech said that there was no parallel to the 
political position in which the author of a measure had been 
no far out of his calculations as to require to ask for an 
additional grant of £1,650,000 a year (which meant a capital 
of £50,000,000) upon which the House of Commons had 
never been consulted. The latest offer would require 
careful consideration from medical men. New duties were 
to be laid on the medical profession. The profession would 
do its duty as in the past, but did not intend to become 
statistical clerks. The payment for scientific skill should 
not be affected by the cost of drugs—their price being 
subject to commercial conditions—which it was entirely 
out of the power of the medical practitioner to affect. The 
essential vice of the Act was that it attempted to lower all 
classes of insured persons to the lowest class, and to make 
them merely recipients of something like charitable medical 
relief. 


Jielmfos aitb Jtatites of ^ooks. 


Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Sir Sidney 

Lee. Second Supplement. Vol. L, Abbey-Eyre. London: 

Smith, Elder, and Co. 1912. Pp. 694. Price 15*. 

The original issue of this valuable work of reference con¬ 
sisted of 63 quarterly volumes the last of which wes 
published in the middle of the year 1900, and in the 
course of the following year there came out a Fir?t 
Supplement in three volumes, bringing the record down to 
Jan. 22nd, 1901, the day of Queen Victoria’s death. The 
Second Supplement, which will be completed in three 
volumes during the current year, will furnish biographies 
of noteworthy persons who died between Jan. 22nd, 1901, 
and Dec. 31st, 1911. 

Among the 500 names contained in the present volume 
the most notable is that of his late Majesty King 
Edward VII., who was bom in London at Buckingham 
Palace on Nov. 9th, 1841, and died there on May 6th, 1910. 
The leading characteristic of the biography is its frankness 
and evident impartiality, no attempt being made to disguise 
the facts that when Prince of Wales he was now and then 
blamed for sharing too much in the frivolous amusements 
of so-called society people, and that after his accession to 
the throne he had some political disappointments, while this 
is counterbalanced by the subsequent remark : “ Probably no 
King won so effectually the goodwill of foreign peoples and 
of his own subjects. He was a citizen of the world, gifted 
with abounding humanity which evoked a universal sympathy 
and regard.” On the subject of his well-known anxiety for 
the improvement of the public health and his esteem for the 
medical profession the biography states : — 

“The ardour and energy with which at the end of the 
nineteenth century the problems of disease were pursued 
caught his alert attention, and he gave many proofs of his 
care for medical research. He regularly performed the 
duties of President of .St. Bartholomew’s Hospital and learned 
much of hospital management there and elsewhere. He did 
what he could to encourage the study of consumption, and the 
investigation of cancer interested him. When he laid the 
foundation-stone of the new wing of Brompton Consumption 
Hospital in 1881, he asked if the disease were preventable, 
why it was not prevented. On Dec. 21st, 1888 [an obvious 
blunder for 1898]. he called a meeting at Marlborough House 
to found the National Society for the Prevention of Con¬ 
sumption. He was always on good terms with doctors. 

Through his friendship with Sir Joseph Fayrer, who had 
accompanied him to India, he was offered and accepted the 
unusual compliment of being made Honorary Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians on July 19th, 1897.” 

This last sentence might have been supplemented with a 
clause to the effect that in 1900 he was also made Honorary 
Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons of England. Else¬ 
where in the article appropriate references are made to his 
serious illness from enteric fever in 1871, to the postpone¬ 
ment of the Coronation in the summer of 1902 on account of 
his attack of perityphlitis, and to his inauguration in 1897 
of the Prince of Wales’s Hospital Fund for London, which 
on his accession to the throne was renamed King Edward VII. 
Hospital Fund. 

Passing now to the medical biographies, one of the first in 
alphabetical order is that of Sir Thomas McCall Anderson, pro¬ 
fessor of practice of medicine in the University of Glasgow. 
The son of a medical man in Glasgow, where he was bom in 
1836, he studied medicine at the university there, and in 
1858 graduated M.D. with honours. After two years spent 
in further medical study in Paris, Berlin, and Vienna he 
became one of the physicians to the Glasgow Royal 
Infirmary and a lecturer in the extra-mural school known 
as the Andersonian Institute. In 1861 a hospital for diseases 
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of the skin was founded at Glasgow ; he was one of the 
first two physicians, but his colleague died in 1865, and for 
47 years Anderson bore the main share of the duty. In 
1900 he succeeded Sir William Tennant Gairdner in the 
chair of practice of medicine in the University. He was the 
author of several monographs and text-books. In 1903 he 
was appointed university representative on the General 
Medical Council, was knighted in 1905, and died in January, 
1908. Thomas Annandale, the son of a medical practitioner 
in Newcastle-on-Tyne, studied medicine at the University of 
Edinburgh, and graduated as M. D. in 1860 with the highest 
honours, receiving the gold medal for his thesis ‘ ‘ On the 
Injuries and Diseases of the Hip-joint.” In 1863 he was 
admitted F.R.C.S. Edin. ; in 1871 he began to lecture on 
clinical surgery at the Edinburgh Royal Infirmary ; and in 
1877 he became professor of clinical surgery in the University, 
succeeding Lord Lister, who then migrated to King’s College, 
London. He died in December, 1907. Henry Ashby, both 
of whose parents were members of the Society of Friends, 
was born at Carshalton, Surrey, in 1846. He received his 
medical education at Guy’s Hospital, and graduated as M. D. 
in 1878 with a gold medal in the University of London. 
After holding appointments in Liverpool he removed in 1878 
to Manchester to become physician in the Manchester 
Hospital for Diseases of Children (known as Pendlebury 
Hospital), and was from 1880 until his death in July, 
1908, lecturer on diseases of children, first in the 
Owens College and then in the Victoria University. From 
1904 he was special medical adviser to the Manchester 
committee for the education* of feeble-minded children. 
Lombe Atthill was born in county Fermanagh in 1827, and in 
1849 graduated as M.B. of Dublin University, taking the 
M.D. degree in 1865. In 1851 he was made assistant 
physician to the Rotunda Hospital, Dublin, and in 1868 
joined the staff of the Adelaide Hospital in the same city, 
where he was given charge of a ward for the treatment of 
diseases peculiar to women, the first appointment of the kind 
in any Dublin hospital. He was one of the earliest operators 
to perform ovariotomy in Ireland with a good result, his first 
two cases being successful. In 1875 he was elected master 
of the Rotunda Hospital, where he introduced Listerian 
principles and practically drove puerperal sepsis from the 
wards. He acted as president of several professional bodies, 
including the Dublin Obstetrical Society, the Royal Academy 
of Medicine in Ireland, and the Irish College of Physicians, 
being also representative of the College on the General 
Medical Council from 1889 to 1903. He died in 1910. 

William Mitchell Banks was born at Edinburgh in 1842, 
studied medicine at the university of that city, and in 1864 
graduated as M.D. with honours, and gained the gold medal 
for his thesis on the Wolffian bodies. He settled at Liver¬ 
pool in 1868 and joined the staff of the infirmary school of 
medicine, first as demonstrator, and afterwards as lecturer 
on anatomy, retaining the latter post, with the title of pro¬ 
fessor, when the infirmary school was merged in University 
College ; he was also full surgeon at the Liverpool Royal 
Infirmary from 1877 to 1902. He was the first representative 
of the Victoria University on the General Medical Council, 
and in 1899 he was knighted. He died suddenly at Aix-la- 
Ghapelle in 1904. He deserves recognition alike as the 
surgeon to whose advocacy the modern operation for removal 
of cancer of the breast is largely due ; and as one of the 
organisers who raised the medical school of Liverpool from a 
low ebb to the rank of the medical faculty of a modern 
university. 

Robert Barnes, bom at Norwich in 1817, received his 
medical training first as an apprentice in Norwich and 
subsequently in London at University College and St. 
George’s Hospital. After becoming M.R.C.S. Eng. in 1842 


he settled in general practice in Notting Hill and engaged in 
literary work on The Lancet. He graduated as M. D. Lond. 
in 1848 and was admitted F.R.C.P. Lond. in 1859. From 
1863 to 1875 he held the position of obstetric physician, 
firstly to the London Hospital and secondly to St. Thomas’s 
Hospital; in 1875 he left St. Thomas’s Hospital to become 
obstetric physician at St. George’s Hospital, where he was 
elected consulting obstetric physician in 1885. He took a 
prominent part in founding the Obstetrical Society of 
London in 1858, and was president in 1865-66, but a dispute 
with the council of this society led him in 1884 to establish 
the British Gynaecological Society, of which he was honorary 
president until his death in May, 1907. Lionel Smith Beale, 
the son of a London surgeon, was bom in 1828, received 
his medical education at King’s College, London, and 
graduated as M.B. Lond. in 1851. At King’s College he 
held three successive professorships—namely, that of phy¬ 
siology and general and morbid anatomy from 1853 to 1869, 
pathological anatomy from 1869 to 1876, and medicine from 

1876 to 1896. He was also honorary physician to King’s 
College Hospital. He was admitted F.R.C.P. Lond. In 
1859, and F.R.S. in 1865. Beale was one of the most 
brilliant of English microscopists, who not only introduced 
new methods of microscopic research, but also showed the 
value of the microscope to diagnosis in clinical medicine, 
and published several valuable treatises on these subjects*. 
In 1879-80 he was president of the Microscopical Society. 
He died in March, 1906. Elizabeth Blackwell, the first 
woman admitted to the British Medical Register, was born at 
Bristol in 1821. In 1832 the family emigrated to the United 
States of America, where Elizabeth and her two sisters 
became school teachers. While in this work Elizabeth 
studied medicine privately, and in 1847, after having 
been refused admission at various schools, she was 
allowed to enter the medical class at a small univer¬ 
sity town, Geneva, in Western New York State, where 
she graduated as M.D. in January, 1849. In the 
following April she came to England and was allowed to 
gain practical experience in St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. In 
1850 she went back to America, but in 1858 she returned to 
England, and her name was placed upon the British Medical 
Register on Jan. 1st, 1859. At the London School of' 
Medicine for Women, opened in 1875, she accepted the chair 
of gynaecology. She died at Hastings in May, 1910, being 
then in her ninetieth year. She delivered many lectures and 
addresses and her published writings were numerous. George - 
Fielding Bland ford, son of a medical practitioner at 
Blandford in Wiltshire, was born there in 1829. He studied 
medicine at St. George’s Hospital, London, and graduated as 
M.B. Oxon. in 1857 and M.D. in 1867. From 1865 to 1902 
he was lecturer on psychological medicine at St. George'’* 
Hospital; he also had a large practice in connexion 
with cases of lunacy, was visiting physician to various- 
asylums, and principal proprietor of one at Fulham, h* 

1877 he was President of the Medico-Psychological Associar- 
tion of Great Britain and Ireland. He died in August* 
1911. Sir Rubert William Boyce was born in London, 
in 1863, received his medical training at University 
College there, and graduated as M.B. Lond. in 1889. 
In 1894 he was appointed to the newly endowedi 
chair of pathology in University College, Liverpool, and 
about four years later, in conjunction with Sir Alfred Jones, 
he founded the Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine. In 
1902 he was elected F.R.S., and in 1906 he was knighted 
He died in June, 1911. John Henry Bridges was born In 
Suffolk in 1832, became a Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, 
in 1855, afterwards took up the study of medicine, and 
graduated as M.B. Oxon. in 1859. From 1870 to 1898 he was 
a metropolitan medical inspector to the Local Government 

8 3 
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Board, and in that capacity his advice was often 
serviceable to metropolitan Poor-law medical officers. He 
<Bed in 1906. In the literary and philosophical world he was 
well known as a translator of the works of Auguste Comte, 
as a prominent positivist, and as editor of an edition of 
Roger Bacon’s “Opus Majus.” Sir William Henry Broad- 
bent was born near Huddersfield in 1835, studied medicine 
in Manchester, graduated as M.B. Lond. in 1858 and M.D. 
in I860, and was in the latter year appointed lecturer on 
physiology and pathology in St. Mary’s Hospital. He 
remained on the active staff of this hospital until 1896, 
being also physician to the London Fever Hospital from 
1860 until 1879. In 1892 he was appointed physician-in¬ 
ordinary to King Edward VII., then Prince of Wales, 
and in 1896 physician-extraordinary to Queen Victoria. He 
was created a baronet in 1893, and died in July, 1907. Sir 
John Burdon-Sanderson was born near Newcastle-on-Tyne in 
1828, studied medicine at the University of Edinburgh, and 
graduated there as M.D. in 1851, with the gold medal for his 
thesis. Between 1853 and 1860 he received various hospital 
and other appointments in London, all of which, as well as 
his private practice, he had by 1870 given up in order to devote 
himself exclusively to scientific research. In 1871 he became 
professor of practical physiology and histology at University 
College, London ; in 1882 Waynflete professor of physiology 
at the University of Oxford ; and in 1895 was transferred to 
the professorship of medicine there. In physiology he was 
an acknowledged master in his own somewhat recondite 
branch of experimental research. In 1899 he was created 
a baronet. He died in November, 1905. William Henry 
Corfield was born at Shrewsbury in 1843, studied medicine 
at University College, London, and graduated as M.B. Oxon. 
in 1868, and M.D. in 1872. In 1869 he was appointed pro¬ 
fessor of hygiene and public health at University College, 
London, and opened the first laboratory in London for the 
practical teaching of hygiene. He was a pioneer in house 
sanitation and among the first to enunciate the true principles 
of a healthy home. He held many important positions and 
published several valuable works. He died in August, 1903. 


SaWi's Tuberculin Treatment , including a Discussion of the 
Nature and Action of Tuberculin and of Immunity to 
Tuberculosis. By Dr. Hermann Sahli, Professor of 
Medicine in the University of Berne; Director of the 
Medical Clinic. Translated from the third German 
edition by Wilfred B. Ohristopherson, with an Intro¬ 
ductory Note by Egbert C. Morland, M.B., B.Sc. 
Lond., M.D. Berne. London : John Bale, Sons, and 
Danielsson, Limited. 1912. Pp. 198. Price Is. 6d. net. 

We are evidently in a period of tuberculin renaissance. 
This is the third book on the same subject which has 
.appeared quite recently. We have had occasion lately to 
review a book on tuberculin in which ambulant treatment 
by relatively large doses was advocated (Wilkinson), and soon 
afterwards another one (Rivi&re and Morland) discussing 
tuberculin treatment in a broader, more objective manner. 
This new work, by one of the foremost clinicians on the 
continent, again presents tuberculin treatment from a 
‘ subjective point of view. 

Professor Sahli continues, as he did first in 1906, to 
recommend small doses, so chosen as to avoid observable 
reactions (not febrile reactions only). Out of the great 
number of tuberculins one only (BSraneck’s) is favoured by 
him, although he admits that all the tuberculins contain 
immunising substances. His theoretical considerations, which 
occupy the larger part of the book (116 pages), are exceed- 
, ingly interesting, and, coming from an excellent clinical 
observer, deserve close attention. The technical details of 
. his method will have to be studied in the original; they offer 
no insurmountable difficulties, and if conscientiously adhered 


to, avoid the dangers attributed to tuberculin. Based on his 
results, the author asserts that tuberculin can safely and with 
great benefit be administered by the general practitioner* 
and that it is destined also to play a great prophylactic 
r61e, similar to that of vaccination. He most insistently 
cautions against large doses. The apparently favourable 
effects obtained with them, particularly the suppression of 
fever, are explained as a consequence of a general “ over¬ 
loading with toxin,” with baneful ultimate results. 

It is to be noted that Professor Sahli has tried several new 
methods of tuberculin application. He says that “ surprising 
success” has been obtained in surgical tuberculosis by 
intrafocal injections. Potent local reactions controllable by 
proper dosage are thereby produced. On the other hand, be 
describes various attempts at producing innocuous local 
inflammation by means of external applications of tuberculin. 
These are meant to exert general immunising effect without 
producing sharp focal reactions, especially dangerous in the 
lungs. The various methods tried were abandoned as too 
troublesome for the patient. It seems, however, that Professor 
Sahli has pursued this course, since he has recommended at 
Rome a “specific-derivative treatment” by means of 
multiple cutaneous inoculations of tuberculin, not mentioned 
in this book. These various attempts rather give the 
impression that the author is not altogether satisfied with 
his older method, and we actually find him admitting that 
“ the ideal, at present a very long way off, lies in exactly the 
opposite direction ”—viz., the stimulation of the immunising 
anti-actions of the organism by substances of little or no 
toxicity. In view of this a recommendation so all-embracing 
and far-reaching as is uttered in other parts of the book 
would seem somewhat premature. 

The translation is well done, and the book throughout 
shows evidences of excellent editorship. Head-lines, 
different types, and index allow ready orientation, more 
difficult in the original German and in the French edition. 
The book certainly recommends itself as a very important 
contribution to this subject. 


Die Hygiene der Juden. Edited by Dr. Max Grunwald. 
By many Authors. 1912. With appendices. Verlag 
der Historischen Abteilung der Internationalen Hygiene- 
Ausstellung, Dresden, 1911. Pp. 325. 

Shakespeare was pleased to typify the Jew, Shylock, 
as a bloodsucker for the purpose of a great drama, unmind¬ 
ful of what history has to teach concerning the humanity of 
a race which through generations of oppression and 

centuries of maligning has furnished a conspicuous and 
regular example of human kindness. 

Dr. Grunwald’s book is a collection of essays, all 
based on established records and ascertainable facts, 
which deal with the hygienic significance of the 

Mosaic law, with the religious basis of the care of 

bodies, regarded by the Hebrew as a sacred gift of 

the Almighty, and with the social-economical measures 
which the ancient Jews adopted to foster a pure family life, 
to safeguard the individual from the cruel ravages of 
poverty, to combat disease, to breed humility, and to banish 
unemployment. Carmen Sylva, the Queen of Roumania, 
speaks of the greatness of the Jewish race in these 
respects, and points out that the Jews are the only 
race which has not experienced degeneration. The mor 
tality among the Jews, as far as can be learned from 
statistics, has always been, and still is, considerably 
lower than that among other races or nations. The 
reason for this is subjected to careful analysis, and the 
facts are weighed with fairness and circumspection. But not 
only must the main fact of the preservation of life be 
regarded as a characteristic of Judaism ; other considerations 
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single oat the Jews of old as a wonderful people. The reader 
of this book has the opportunity of divorcing the religious 
aspects of the Mosaic law and the teaching of the Talmud 
and the more modern Schulchan Arukh from the scientific 
and political, and of ascertaining what measures were adopted 
to secure the race from racial degeneration. Considerable 
difficulty may be experienced when an attempt is made to 
estimate the value of a law apart from its relation 
to the religion. In the instance of the observation of 
the Sabbath, for example, men of all creeds and those of no 
creed at all will agree that the advantage of one day of rest 
in seven can scarcely be over-rated. Professor Sudhoff, 
however, points out that this idea belongs to Babylonian 
culture, and that the Jews adopted it from the Babylonians. 
Dr. Grunwald does not agree with this view. 

Any work compiled by many authors must lack symmetry, 
but on the whole the manner of presentation of the subject 
is high, and many chapters offer interesting and often 
absorbing reading. 

Theorie und Praxis der inneren Medizin. Ein Lehrbuch fur 
Studierende und Aerzte. Von Dr. Erich Kindborg in 
Bonn. Zweiter Band. Die St offxechselgtor ungen. Die 
Krankheiten des liencegungsajjparates und der Verdauungs- 
organe. Mit 74 Abbildungen. Berlin : S. Karger. 1912. 
Pp. 634. Price 10 marks. 

In our review of the first volume of Dr. Kindborg’s text¬ 
book on medicine we indicated the general scheme upon 
which it is constructed—viz., that it affords such details in 
regard to the ancillary sciences as may be necessary for a 
thorough grasp of the problems of the pathology, diagnosis, 
and treatment of disease. The present volume follows upon 
the lines of its predecessor. It deals first with disturb¬ 
ances of metabolism, with special reference to the dis¬ 
orders of protein^ carbohydrate and fat metabolism in 
the body. Organs yielding internal secretions are next con¬ 
sidered in relation to their influence on metabolism, and 
the results of their disease or disordered function are 
described. Diseases of the skeletal system, of joints, 
and of muscles are next dealt with. The remainder 
of the book is devoted to a full consideration of the 
diseases and disorders of the digestive organs. In all 
cases the account of the disease is prefaced by such 
anatomical and physiological information as may be neces¬ 
sary, and chemical and pharmacological details are also 
given in the text in order to explain the pathology and treat¬ 
ment of the disease. As in the first volume, Dr. Kindborg 
has been successful in his choice of what to insert and 
what to omit, so that his account of any given disease is 
always concise, interesting, and instructive. His arrangement 
and classification of the subject matter are always clear and 
definite. 

We make no attempt to give a detailed review of 
the contents. We may mention the description given 
of diabetes as being full and instructive, while obesity 
and gout are also dealt with in interesting and practical 
fashion. In connexion with diseases of the skeletal system 
and joints, rickets and gonorrhoeal synovitis receive careful 
consideration, and a brief account of affections of the joints 
in tuberculosis is given, but the subject of acute rheumatism 
is somewhat cursorily dismissed, although its treatment is 
discussed in detail. Arthritis deformans and the other 
chronic joint affections also receive less consideration than 
their frequency and importance would seem to demand. 
Diseases of muscles, on the other hand, are fully dealt with. 
Diseases of the digestive system occupy more than half 
the book. In connexion with diseases of the pharynx a full 
description of diphtheria is included. Its bacteriology is 
discussed, and the treatment by antitoxin is described in 
detail. A table is given showing the comparative strength 


of the various forms of antitoxin available in Germany. 
Diseases of the stomach are described in great detail, and 
the various special methods of diagnosis and treatment are 
clearly and fully outlined. The classification and descrip¬ 
tion of the forms of intestinal obstruction are clear and 
valuable. The account given of the symptoms, diagnosis, 
and treatment of appendicitis is also worthy of mention. 
Dr. Kindborg is an advocate of early operation, and states 
that appendicitis is practically an “ileus in miniature,” and 
therefore requires practically the treatment of ileus. Under 
the heading of diseases of the liver we may refer to his 
description of cirrhosis, which is interesting and concise. 

Dr. Kindborg’s book is well arranged, well printed and 
produced, and fully bears out the promise of the first volume. 
It constitutes a valuable and instructive text-book on 
medicine, the more so that the subject of treatment is fully 
discussed and explained. 


Orthopaedic Surgery. By Edward H Bradford, M.D., 
Surgeon to the Boston Children’s Hospital ; and Robert 
W. Lovett, M.D., A ssociate Surgeon to the Boston 
Children’s Hospital, Ac. London : Bailliere, Tindall, and 
Cox. 1912. Up. 410. Price 14#. net. 

Although there is little general agreement as to the 
exact limits of orthopedic surgery, it cannot be denied 
that this department has proved itself worthy of special 
consideration. The book begins with an account of the 
tuberculosis of joints, first as a whole and then of each 
in turn. The deformities of rickets are next considered. 
Lateral curvature of the spine is well described ; then come 
various paralytic and spastic deformities, and lastly the 
varieties of talipes are described. 

The chief characteristic of the book is its practical 
nature. The authors have in other works written fully on 
orthopaedics, but here they have restrained themselves for 
the Bake of brevity ; they have stated the received opinion 
on the various affections, and they have omitted the state¬ 
ment and discussion of other views. There is much to be 
said for this course ; the book is intended for students and 
for those practitioners who wish to revive and revise their 
knowledge of the subject. For those who are studying a 
subject for the first time a certain degree of dogmatic 
teaching is desirable, while those who consult a text-book 
for particular guidance generally desire a definite answer to 
their doubts. The description of the treatment is good, and 
it Is in most cases sufficient to enable the reader to carry 
out the procedure if necessary, though this does not apply 
to aU the operations. The numerous illustrations deserve 
favourable mention. 


Ckarakter and JV&rvbsitdt. Vorlesungen iiber Mesen des 
Ckarakt&rs und der Nervositat und iiber die YerhMung der 
Nervositat. Von Dr. Jeno Kollarits, Privat-dozent 
Adjunkt der II. med. Universitats-Klinik in Budapest. 
Mit 3 Text-figuren. Berlin : Julius Springer. 1912. 
Pp. 244. Price, paper, 7 marks ; bound, 8.40 marks. 

The thesis which Dr. Kollarits supports with considerable 
ingenuity in this series of lectures is that nervousness is not 
a disease, properly so called, but a hereditary peculiarity of 
character which is, to a certain extent, normal, and only 
when it has reached a greater degree can it be described as 
an inherited anomaly. It is in no sense of the word a sign 
of degeneration. The endeavour is also made to show that 
character in general is the expression of certain physico¬ 
chemical dispositions, and that in the case of man character 
and nervousness are the exteriorisation of certain inherited 
physico-chemical properties of the nervous system. It 
should be noted that under the term “nervousness” the 
author with due deliberation includes neurasthenia, hysteria^ 
paranoia, mania, melancholia, and manic-depressive insanity. 
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and we cannot avoid feeling that thereby he has rendered 
his task unnecessarily difficult. There arc few, we think, 
who will subscribe whole-heartedly to the author’s opinions. 
Clearly the matter of nomenclature is. in this connexion, 
of paramount importance. Dr. Kollarits defines disease 
as abnormal vital phenomena of exogenous origin ; a 
hereditary anomaly is an abnormal phenomenon of endo¬ 
genous origin ; and hereditary degeneration is constituted 
by the combination of hereditary anomalies with structural 
defects. It is not easy, we are convinced, to carry this 
proposed division through the whole of pathology, mental 
and physical, although Dr. Kollarits makes the attempt in a 
consistent, if somewhat arbitrary, fashion. 

One of the most interesting of the lectures is devoted to 
the eternal problem of the nature of the vital processes. The 
definition of Le Dan tec is cited with approval, almost with 
enthusiasm, that “Life is a chemical reaction,” and it is 
elaborated by such statements as that there is no fundamental 
distinction between organic and inorganic life, that instead 
of using these epithets to characterise two forms of life we 
should speak rather of “the life of unorganised matter” or 
“ the life of organised matter ” as the case may be, for all 
life exists on a chemico-physical basis. While there are 
abundant references to more or less familiar facts and 
experiments, reading the argument again only serves to show 
how barren the land really is, and where so much remains 
pure hypothesis, dogmatising, as the author here gives the 
impression of doing, is undesirable. 

These lectures are the product of a cultured and well-read 
• mind, and they will repay the reader who has the patience to 
go through them with sympathy and attention, for the 
remark may be made, by way of criticism, that they have to 
some extent the faults of diffuseness, repetition, and unneces¬ 
sary detail. It takes some 17 pages for the author to decide 
whether nervousness is a disease or not, and his subject is 
not really reached till well on in the book. 


ral Surgery : a Text-book on General Surgery and Medicine 
at Applied to JJentittry. By Stewart L. McCurdy. 
With 228 illustrations. New York : D. Appleton and Co. 
1912. Pp. 469. Price 12#. 6d. net. 

This is the first of a series of text-books which have been 
planned with a view of covering the entire subject of 
dentistry, and it is proposed that each book should include 
only such subjects as properly belong to it. 

This volume is divided into two distinct parts— 
general surgery and oral surgery. About one-quarter 

of the book is devoted to the first part, and it 

is, we assume, intended as an introduction to the 

special study of diseases of the oral cavity. It is well 
written and forms an admirable survey of the principles 
of surgery. The section on “Oral Surgery” is all that 
• can be desired, and contains sufficient information to allow 
the dental student to obtain a trustworthy acquaintance 
with the surgery of this special region. There are many 
subjects considered which are perhaps not purely surgical, 
such as the varieties of stomatitis, reflex neuroses from the 
i^eth, Sc c., but this only goes to enhance the value of 
the book. The author’s reference to mal-development of 
the teeth will not tend to bring home to the student’s 
mind a clear idea of the difference between the so-called 
“ hypoplastic ” tooth and the tooth characteristic of con¬ 
genital syphilis. 

There is, however, an excellent account of syphilis as 
it affects the mouth, and the author lays particular stress 
on the liability of the operator to infection. The lesson he 
no doubt wishes to convey is that many of the cases of 
infection in the course of dental work are due to the non- 
recognition of syphilitic lesions in the mouth. In dealing 


with fractures of the mandible the author does not seem to 
favour the Hammond splint, stating that “this method is 
not satisfactory when there is much tendency to redisplace- 
raent. ” That is true ; but there are many cases where the 
splint is of extreme value, and when it is properly applied 
in a suitable case most satisfactory results follow. The 
secret of the success of the splint lies in attention to the 
technique of manufacture and adjustment. The student, 
however, will not obtain much help from the account given 
by the author, which is as follows: “Hammond throws a 
wire about all of the teeth, including the molars on both 
sides, passing along the lingual as well as the buccal surfaces 
of the teeth. Additional wires of much smaller gauge are 
thrown about and between the teeth on either side of the 
fracture.” 

The book is of a convenient shape, the type is clear, 
the printing good, and the illustrations are admirable. 
For reading by holding in the hand the book seems to us a 
little heavy. 

The Treatment of the Diseases of the Skin. By W. Knowsley 
Sibley, M.A., M.D., B.C. Cantab., M.R.C.P. Lond., 
M.R.C.S. Eng., Physician to St. John’s Hospital for 
Diseases of the Skin. London : Edward Arnold. 1912. 
Pp. 280. Price 5#. net. 

Within recent years many new methods of treatment of 
the diseases of the skin have been introduced, and as a 
result the treatment of many of these affections has been 
revolutionised. Electrolysis, the X rays, cataphoresis, and 
currents of high frequency are some of the most striking of 
these new therapeutic agents ; but many others are also of 
importance, such as radium and carbonic acid snow. Dr. 
Knowsley Sibley has included in his little work on the treat¬ 
ment of the diseases of the skin all these new methods of 
treatment, though naturally space has not permitted & 
detailed description of the manner of employing them. 
Enough, however, is said to enable the reader to understand 
the general principles of treatment. The various diseases 
of the skin are then taken in alphabetical order and the best 
methods of dealing with each disease are described. Finally, 
a list of useful prescriptions is appended. 

The book strikes us as well suited for the purpose of 
enabling the reader to see within a small compass the most 
modem means of dealing with each skin affection. It is not, 
and it is not intended to be, a treatise on the diseases of the 
skin, for little is said of etiology or diagnosis, but we con¬ 
sider that the author has succeeded in what his title 
promises. 

Handbueh der Vergleiehenden Physiologic. Heransgegeben 
von Hans Winterstein. Drei und zwanzigste Lieferung. 
Band I. : Physiologic der Korpersdfte. Erste Halfte. 
Bogen 21-29. Jena: G. Fischer. 1912. Pp. 321-460. 
Price 5 marks. 

The whole of this Heft, by Filippo Bottazzi, is occupied by 
cytoplasm and the body juices. Rather less than 31 pages 
are devoted to the literature of the subject, which may give 
the reader some idea of the work already done and to be 
done on what at first sight seems a simple subject. The 
subjects of osmotic pressure in cells, plasmolytic methods, 
and the work of Pfeffer and others, are duly set forth. 
The question of turgor and its regulation in unicellular 
organisms is next considered. Then the juices of plants are 
dealt with as regards their chemical composition, their 
osmotic pressures, and electrical conductivity. The whole 
text is interspersed with an enormous number of elaborate 
tables the lessons of which it is impossible to condense 
in any review. The secretions and inner fluids of 
plants are then dealt with. The so-called “ water 
glands ” are specially considered, and so is the secre¬ 
tion called nectar ; then the milky juices (laUx 
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in different plants, such as ficus—an interesting and 
practical chapter. Animal juices and animal colls and 
tissues are next considered, first of marine, aquatic inverte¬ 
brates, and then of fresh water animals, and, finally, of land 
.animals. All these juices are considered in their physical 
and chemical relations, and again we have a great array of 
tables setting forth freezing points, osmotic pressures, 
-electrical conductivity, and so forth. 

The entire Heft is a mine of information, and Professor 
Bottazzi deserves thanks for the painstaking manner in 
which he has collected, mustered, and tabulated such a 
mass of facts relative to the properties of the juices of plants 
and animals. 

LIBRARY TABLE. 

Studies from the RookffeU&r Institute for Medical Research. 
Vol. XV. Reprints.—While we only refer to a few of the 
48 articles contained in this volume, it may be said that 
all are of value and deserving of close attention. The 
studies include a wide variety of subjects—pharmacological, 
therapeutical, bacteriological, biological, pathological, and 
physiological. The most practical paper is perhaps that by 
Dr. Alexis Carrel, on the Technique and Remote Results of 
Vascular Anastomosis, reprinted from Surgery , Gymecology , 
>and Obstetrics. The general rules that he gives for opera, 
tions on blood-vessels have been adopted to eliminate the 
complications which may especially occur after suture of 
vessels—namely, stenosis, haemorrhage, and thrombosis. A 
rigid asepsis is absolutely essential in operations upon 
blood-vessels, and Dr. Carrel finds that the degree of asepsis 
under which general surgical operations can safely be 
done is insufficient for success in an operation for the 
anastomosis of vessels. Thrombosis is liable to follow 
slight injuries of the wall of the vessel, and even the 
desiccation of the endothelium may lead to the formation 
•of a clot. During the operation the walls of the vessels 
must be kept wet with Ringer’s solution or covered 
with vaseline. It is necessary to resect or remove the 
external sheath from the edges of the vessels, for if during 
the suture it gets between the edges of the vessels or 
-iround the silk threads it very quickly causes a deposit of 
fibrin which may lead to an obliterative thrombus. By 
washing the vessel carefully with Ringer’s solution and 
•coating it and the surrounding parts of the operation field with 
vaseline, the endothelium can be efficiently protected against 
coagulating blood and the juices of tissues. Vaseline also 
prevents the fingers of the operators and the threads from 
1>eing soiled by fibrin ferment. The occurrence of stenosis 
at the place of anastomosis is prevented by performing the 
suture while the wall of the vessel is under tension. The 
technique is described in all its details and the article is 
very copiously illustrated. As to results, the author states 
that they were in every case excellent. No stenosis was 
tever observed. In an arterial suture the threads had com¬ 
pletely disappeared six months after anastomosis, whilst in 
the venous anastomosis of a replanted kidney they could be 
seen ten months after the operation. After the extirpation 
and replantation of the spleen with circular auture of 
the splenic vessels, the calibre of the artery and vein 
remained entirely normal after 22 months. Dr. Hideyo 
Noguchi has papers on the Direct Cultivation of Trepo¬ 
nema Pallidum and its Morphological and Pathological 
Variations, reprinted from the Journal of Experimental 
Medicine. He describes a method for the direct cultivation 
■of the parasite from human syphilitic lesions, employing a 
solid medium. The several pure cultures agree in morpho¬ 
logical and cultural characters, grow only in the presence of 
sterile tissue (rabbit kidney or testicle) under anaerobic con¬ 
ditions, and do not produce putrefactive odours. In cultures 
‘T eponema pallidum multiples by longitudinal division, 


usually a symmetrical process. Inoculation of the pure 
cultures into the skin of monkeys was followed by the pro¬ 
duction of primary syphilitic lesions, the blood giving a 
positive Wassermann reaction. Not all strains of the 
spirochsetae can be successfully implanted on other animals 
when obtained directly from syphilitic lesions in man. 
Racial differences occur, and probably can be produced 
artificially. The different specimens can be divided into 
thicker and thinner forms or types and an average or normal 
form or type. The lesions caused in the testicle of the 
rabbit differ according to the variety inoculated, and consist 
of either a diffuse or a nodular orchitis. This is a highly 
important distinction, and if after the further study of 
pallida it should be maintained it will be capable of 
throwing light on certain important clinical features 
of human syphilitic disease. The volume contains 
many papers by Jacques Loeb. Among them is a study of 
Heredity in Heterogeneous Hybrids, reprinted from the 
Journal of Morphology, which is well worthy of careful 
perusal. We can give only his conclusions, which should 
stimulate a desire for access to the original paper. 
The spermatozoon has two distinct effects upon the egg— 
namely, it causes its development and it transmits certain 
parental hereditary characters to the offspring. The trans¬ 
mission of hereditary characters through the sperm is in 
many cases merely an accessory function. It becomes of 
vital importance only in those forms where the male is 
heterozygous for sex and where the species can be pro¬ 
pagated only through sexual reproduction. If the sperm 
nucleus be chemically almost identical with the egg nucleus, 
it is possible for it to force one or a few characters upon the 
developing embryo. If the difference between sperm and 
egg nucleus exceed a certain limit—which structural 
chemistry may one day be able to define—the hereditary 
influence of the spermatozoon is, as a rule, completely, or 
almost completely, obliterated, and the result is a purely 
maternal larva, rendered more or less sickly through the 
presence or formation of foreign or faulty substances. The 
formation of the embryo is purely a matter of the egg. The 
spermatozoon removes only certain obstacles for the develop¬ 
ment of the egg, but does not cause its development by 
carrying an activating enzyme or katalyzer into the egg. 
Expressed in the form of a paradox, we may say that fertili¬ 
sation is primarily and essentially artificial parthenogenesis. 

Vademekum der Speziellen Chirurgie und Orthopddie ftir 
Aerzte. Von Dr. Hermann Ziegner, Dirigierender Arzt des 
Stadtischen Krankenhaus, Custrin. Mit einem Vorwort von 
Prof. Dr. R. Klapp, Berlin. Leipsic: F. C. W. Vogel. 1911. 
Pp. 201. Price, paper, 5 marks ; bound, 6 marks.—Summaries 
of the main facts of a subject may prove very useful to a 
student on the eve of an examination, provided he has studied 
the subject well before; but if the student thinks to save 
himself the trouble of working by taking a short road to know¬ 
ledge, he will find that the result is unsatisfactory. This book 
is a very good example of its class. The main facts of a large 
part of surgery are assembled in it in a compact form, and it 
will serve for the recapitulation of the subject just before an 
examination. From the small size of the book it necessarily 
results that all statements are put as briefly as possible. The 
book may also prove of value to the medical practitioner in 
the diagnosis or treatment of a case, for it may furnish a 
hint. The book has been written carefully. 

MISCELLANEOUS VOLUMES. 

The Presidential Address of Professor Schafer on Life: 
its Nature , Origin , and Maintenance (London: Longmans, 
Green, and Co. 1912. Pp. 36. Price Is. net), delivered 
before the British Association in September, was published 
in The Lancet of Sept. 7th, and its subject matter was 
discussed editorially at length in the same issue, so that it 
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is unnecessary here to do more than acknowledge its publica¬ 
tion in pamphlet form for those who wish to keep it on their 

bookshelves.-A little volume entitled Coprostasis , by Sir 

James Sawyer (Birmingham : Cornish Bros. 1912. Pp. 74), 
is a separate publication of Chapters VIII. to XIII. of tho 
fifth edition (1912) of the author’s “ Contributions to 
Practical Medicine.” It contains his previous findings and 
writings, revised with rigour and augmented by later experi¬ 
ence, on a condition of frequent occurrence, and one which 
can be treated with success when measures adapted to the 
removal of the cause are determined by adequate diagnosis. 

-Manuals of First Aid abound, but there are none too many 

books suited to instruct the intelligent public in the task of 
serious nursing at home. Only a limited few can avail 
themselves of hospital advantages, while the cost of private 
nurses and of maintenance in nursing homes is prohibitive to 
numerically a large proportion of the intelligent middle 
class. In a little book on Home Nursing (London : George 
Gill and Sons. 1912. Pp. 193. Price 9 d. net.) Mr. C. F. 
WlGHTMAN, F.R.C.S., aims especially at instructing this class 
how they can efficiently aid their medical attendant in putting 
his patient under the most favourable conditions that their own 
home resources and willing, if untrained, service wall allow. 
He discusses in separate chapters the nurse and the sick¬ 
room, respiration and ventilation, the nurse’s duties, infec¬ 
tion and disinfection, infants and children, digestion, food 
and cooking, common illnesses and surgical nursing, and 
personal hygiene, with the use of local remedies and 
appliances. There are also sections on roller bandaging 
and sick recipes. 

Not a little interesting material concerning cannabis indica 
—material historical, botanical, microscopical, chemical, 
physical, therapeutical, and pharmacological—has been 
gathered together and detailed in racy vein by Victor 
Robinson in A n Essay on Hasheesh , including Observations 
and Experiments (New York : Medical Review of Reviews. 
1912. Pp. 83. Price 5D cents, post paid). The descrip¬ 
tions of the psychical results produced in some experi¬ 
ments with the drug are dramatically recorded, and the 
peculiar humour dependent on the rapid transition and 

association of ideas is well illustrated.-In Fifty Doctors 

Against Alcohol (London : The Brotherhood Publishing 
House, Holborn Hall, E.C. Pp. 282. Price 2s. 6d.) 
are collected the addresses given by members of the 
medical profession on July 23rd, 1911, to Brotherhoods, 
Sisterhoods, and others in Birmingham, during the meeting 
there of the British Medical Association. In some cases 
mere notes are given, in others selected sentences, and in yet 
others the text stands more or less complete. To select only 
a few of the addresses given we may mention those of Mr. 
C. J. Bond, of Leicester, “ Intemperance, Some Theoretical 
and Practical Conclusions” ; Professor Murdoch Cameron, 
“Strong Drink our Greatest Enemy—a Doctor’s 40 Years’ 
Experience”; Mr. C. W. Cathcart, “ Recent Changes in 
Medical Opinion”; Sir T. S. Clouston, “Alcohol and 
Mind”; Mr. W. McAdam Eccles, “Total Abstinence versus 
Moderation”; Sir Victor Horsley, “Citizenship and 
Temperance” ; Dr. James Ritchie, “The Effect of Moderate 
Quantities of Alcohol on the Higher Functions of the 
Brain”; Sir Alexander R. Simpson, “Why Not Drink 
Wine?”; Dr. Mary D. Sturge, “Medicated Wines”; and 
Professor G. Sims Woodhead, “ The Christian Ideal.” 

JOURNALS. 

Journal of Laryngology, Rhinology , and Otology .—The 
October number is devoted, with the exception of one article, 
to translations and abstracts of papers and to summaries of 
proceedings of special societies which will be found of 
service to the practitioner desirous of keeping himself 
acquainted with thi current literature relating to the throat, 


nose, and ear. The one exception is a brief account of a 
Case of Acute Cerebro-spinal Meningitis of Nasal Origin, by 
Dr. H. L. Gregory. The report of the case is of value and 
of clinical importance in view of the recent discussion in the- 
Section of Laryngology of the British Medical Association on 
the treatment of suppurative ethmoiditis, which was reported 
in The Lancet of August 24th, p. 533. The patient, aged 17, 
had been treated for chronic nasal catarrh by removal of the 
inferior and part of the middle turbinates and an adenoid 
mass. Post mortem, on stripping the dura mater from the 
anterior fossa of the skull there was found a hole 7 mm. 
bv 5 mm., with inflamed edges, in the roof of the left- 
posterior ethmoidal cells, through which a probe passed with 
great ease directly into the left nostril. 

The British Journal of Inebriety. Vol. X. No. 2. 
October, 1912.—In her inaugural address as President of the 
♦Society for the Study of Inebriety, w hich is published in the 
October number of this journal, Mrs. Mary Scharlieb, the first 
woman to occupy that position, makes the very appropriate 
suggestion that during her year of office special prominence 
should be given to the discussion of those aspects of 
alcoholism which have reference to women. She points out 
that tlie question of the relation of inebriety to abortion,, 
stillbirth, and inability to suckle needs further elucidation,, 
and that this is a question as to which clinical evidence 
should be easily obtainable on a large scale. Two other 
articles of interest are also contributed by women. Dr. Mary D. 
Sturge, in a paper on medicated wines, refers to the growing 
use of preparations of this class, and to their insidious in¬ 
fluence in promoting inebriety, especially among women. 
She mentions with approval the methods adopted in Leeds- 
for educating public opinion on the real character of these 
articles, by the circulation of authoritative analyses of their 
contents, and by eliciting information at Brewster Sessions 
regarding their alcoholic strength. Lady Henry Somerset, in* 
a brief account of her well-known farm colony at Duxhurst, 
advances a somewhat novel view regarding industrial work 
in reformatories, which, based on such exceptionally wide 
experience as she has had, deserves careful consideration. 
She urges that it is desirable to put patients to work at some 
occupation in which they have not been engaged before. 
This breaks continuity with the past, and avoids the danger 
of keeping up the line of thought which is associated with 
the evil habit. Other articles deal with the relation of 
inebriety to feeble-mindedness, and with the discussion of 
alcoholism at the Eugenics Cougre3S. 

The Universal Medical Record , the new periodical, the first 
issue of which, dated January, 1912, was noticed in 
The Lancet of Jan. 27th, has now completed its first 
volume, a bound copy of which lies before us. Ijb contains 
576 pages of interesting and up-to-date material, and is- 
i furnished with an extended index. 


Gift of a Hospital.— The foundation-stone 

of a munificent gift to the sick poor of the Consett district,, 
co. Durham, was laid on Oct. 16th. This gift takes the form 
of a hospital, to be called the Richard Murray Commemora¬ 
tion Hospital, and has been given by the donor, Mr. 
Richard Murray, in memory of King Edward. The total 
value of the gift amounts to £57,000, and its control is- 
invested in three trustees and six governors. The object of 
the donor is described as not only for the medical and 
surgical care of the sick poor, but he also desires that the 
work shall go farther and build up the patients during their 
convalescence, so that they can go from the hospital back to 
their work. The larger general hospitals in the big towns are 
so overcrowded that this side of the work must necessarily 
be curtailed. The hospital is to be fully equipped with 
operating block, X ray room, &c., and is so designed that it 
can be extended in case of need without disturbing the work 
of the building or the comfort of the patients. It is expected, 
that the hospital will be completed in 18 months. 
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The National Insurance Act. 

As will be seen by the correspondence in our columns this 
week, and as must have been gathered from many com¬ 
munications to the lay press and public utterances made 
doling the past few days, Mr. Lloyd George's statement at 
the Conference of the Advisory Committee on Wednesday, 
Oct. 23rd, and his summary of that statement made in the 
House of Commons the same afternoon, have not produced 
the definite impression upon which it is probable that he 
ealcolated. 

The members of the Advisory Committee in their com¬ 
ments on Mr. Lloyd George's statement, the official 
minutes of which did not reach us last week in time for 
publication in full, expressed themselves on the whole 
as satisfied with the course taken by the Chancellor 
•of the Exchequer. The representative of the General 
Federation of Trades Unions did not receive the proposals 
with much enthusiasm, and obviously considered that 
too much attention had been paid to medical claims. 
He regretted that the scheme for a national service 
had been thrown over. But the Vice-President of the 
National Conference of Friendly Societies was well satisfied 
that the formation of a State Medical Service was not being 
attempted, and considered that the terms offered were 
exceedingly liberal and such as should be accepted by 
the medical profession. A representative of the Asso¬ 
ciation of Industrial Assurance Companies, of Collect¬ 
ing Friendly Societies, and of the Prudential Assurance 
Company declared the anxiety of his constituents that the 
medical profession should come into the scheme with a real 
desire of giving the best possible service under the Act. He 
thought that they would acquiesce, and that an improved 
service was now provided. Mr. W. J. V. Woolcock spoke for 
the pharmaceutical chemists, and thought that the provision 
of a certain Is. W. as a capitation fee, with an extra 6 d. 
designed alike to cover the high drug bill and to check 
frivolous prescribing, afforded an opportunity for proper 
cooperation between the medical profession and the 
chemist. The deduction of 6d. from the sanatorium benefit 
for domiciliary attendance did not meet with the approval of 
certain representatives of trades unions and small friendly 
societies; but Mr. D. W. Evans, speaking as a representa¬ 
tive of King Edward VII. Welsh Memorial Association, was 
glad to think that in this way a practical difficulty had 
been removed—namely, the difficulty of associating the 
general practitioners of the country with the details of what 
'is to be a national movement for the prevention and treat¬ 
ment of tuberculosis. This is a view which will certainly be 
-widely challenged. Dr. Norman H. Walker urged a point 


of view, that was also supported by Mr. Hobson, speaking 
for the Sheffield cutlery manufacturers—namely, that the 
medical profession should have the 10 per cent, representation 
upon the Local Insurance Committees, to which it has 
always put forward a reasonable claim; and Srr William 
Plendkr, after referring to the results of his well-known 
investigations in certain selected towns, said that the offer 
made by the Government to the medical profession 44 was a 
fair offer and an adequate offer, if not, indeed, a generous 
offer.** The proposals of the Government have been, there¬ 
fore, on the whole, if with reservation, approved by the 
Advisory Committee, while Mr. Lloyd George incidentally 
indicated the possibility of altering the constitution of the 
Local Insurance Committees. 

As soon as the decision of the Government with regard to 
medical benefits was made known, the State Sickness 
Insurance Committee of the British Medical Association, 
which body was appointed in July last, at the time of the 
breaking off of all negotiations between the Association 
and the Government, to watch the interests of the medical 
profession in relation to the Act, and to report thereon to 
the Counoil of the Association, proceeded to prepare 
a considered statement. The statement was sub¬ 
mitted to the Council of the Association on Thursday, 
Oct. 31sfc, and consisted of a rdsumS of the various 
actions taken by the Committee in the interval; of 
an analysis of the offer now made by the Government to the 
medical profession with particular reference to the satis¬ 
faction or otherwise of the cardinal demands ; and of a 
summary of the whole situation as it affects the medical 
profession. The report pointed out fairly the arguments for 
accepting the offer of the Government, at any rate pro¬ 
visionally, but showed at the same time that the demands of 
the medical profession* as formulated in the familiar 
manner, could be better obtained under one of the schemes 
put forward by the British Medical Association for a public 
medical service. This report, after consideration by the 
Council, will be laid before the Divisions, and later before 
the Special Representative Meeting of the Association in the 
third week of November, when the Council will require from 
the Representative Body instructions how to act. 

. -♦»- 

The Memorial to Lord Lister. 

The really great names which stand out in history as 
belonging to the benefactors of humanity need no other 
memorial to their fame than their work, whose results are 
stamped indelibly on the records of human progress. This 
is true, but true it is also that every age should honour in 
some material manner those who have supremely benefited 
it, for around the material testimonial the history of the 
dead man’s exploits will cluster, to the illumination of their 
real meaning and with obvious invitation to others to 
emulate past greatness. Of all the men who from time to 
time in the roll of the centuries have stepped from the ranks 
of their fellows into full and admitted generalship, and 
have given to the world knowledge which has revolu¬ 
tionised all that went before, none is a more striking 
figure than Lister, the father of antiseptic surgery; 
for, to use the words of Lord Avebury at the meeting 
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in the Mansion House last week in support of the 
movement for raising a memorial to Lister, “ No one with 
the possible exception of Pasteur has done so much to 
mitigate the sufferings of poor human nature.” Viewed from 
this standpoint alone the work of Lister requires no other 
monument than the gratitude of the peoples of the world. 
Nevertheless, it is fitting that his magnificent labours should 
be recorded in some permanent and tangible manner—the 
manner in which the world has recorded the achievements 
of its other great leaders—so that the particular branches 
of knowledge in which he excelled may receive the impetus 
that will follow upon such recognition. 

The scheme which the Memorial Committee has now put 
forward will be welcomed, we believe, with unqualified 
approval. In its threefold character it is alike national and 
international, large in scope and yet directed towards foster¬ 
ing the particular branches of learning with which Lister’s 
name will be ever associated, and for the promotion of 
which, while he was with us, he accomplished such 
prodigious exploits. In Westminster Abbey there will be a 
medallion erected in the north aisle among those of the 
most distinguished scientific men of their ages; a public 
monument will be erected in London ; and an International 
Lister Memorial Fund will be established for the advance¬ 
ment of surgery. Thus the memory of one who received in 
his lifetime the homage and gratitude of the entire civilised 
world will be celebrated in our national cathedral; our 
metropolitan city will have its monument to his fame; 
and the workers in science, whose home is in all lands 
where the light of wisdom and knowledge has shed its 
beneficent rays, will have the name of Lister permanently 
kepi green among them. 

-4- 

The War. 

The world is watching with breathless expectation the 
tremendous events now occurring in Turkey. In these 
days when the civilisations of various races are so closely 
linked—for spread of knowledge and facilities of travel 
and transport have abolished geographical boundaries to 
a great extent—the spectacle of four allied kingdoms flying 
to arms as a last resort against a common foe is a 
matter of the closest interest to every one of us. To 
medical readers the visions of the terrible misery caused 
by such a convulsion must be acutely present. The 
slain and the wounded in battle form but a small frac¬ 
tion of the martyrdom of war. The untold miseries 
of cold, hunger, destitution, terror, and assault are all 
doing their worst on millions of men, women, and children, 
and the tale of disease and death will surely be appalling. 
What such organisations as the Red Cross Society and what 
private generosity can do to relieve the sufferers is being 
attempted, and every effort should be made to supplement 
these attempts. Where hearts bleed pockets should bleed. 


Foreign University Intelligence.— Berlin : 

Dr. C. Schilling has been recognised as privat-dooent of 
Diseases of Tropical Countries.— Bordeaux; Dr. B4gouin, 
agrSgS. has been appointed to the chair of Clinical Midwifery, 
in succession to Dr. Ohavannaz.— Chicago: Dr. Arthur I. 
Kendall, of Boston, has been appointed to the chair of 
Bacteriology. 


^mwiatwns. 

••He quid nimla." 

THE STUDY OF TROPICAL MEDICINE AS THE 
PRICE OF EMPIRE. 

Now that the King has set his mark of approval on the? 
work of the London School of Tropical Medicine by the 
gracious letter to Mr. Austen Chamberlain, enclosing a. 
donation of £100 to the funds, it is to be hoped thak 
renewed efforts will be successful in securing for the school 
the full sum of £100,000, for which an appeal was made 
some time ago. At present only about half that sum has 
been secured ; but encouraging as this is, it is not enough. A0 
the annual dinner of the school on Oct. 23rd Sir Ronald Rose 
urged the development of the study of tropical sanitation*, 
which, he said, had not developed anywhere to the desirable, 
extent. He humorously referred to the supposed antagonism, 
of the two schools—those of London and Liverpool—saying 
that they were deadly enemies on the stage but friendly off 
it, and emphasising the fact that it was along the path: 
opened up by friendly rivalry that progress made its way, 
t rom the chairman. General Sir Reginald Talbot, it was learnt 
that altogether 1240 students had passed through the London, 
school and that encouragiug signs of expansion were evident. 
Sir William Bennett had entrusted the £10,000 bequeathed 
by Lord Wandsworth for the promotion of medical research: 
to administration by the school, which, among other things; 
established out of it a research scholarship tenable for twe» 
or three years, and Dr. Lieber would soon go as interim 
Wandsworth scholar to West Africa to study parasitic 
diseases. Sir Patrick Manson, referring to a rumour that 
it was under contemplation to establish another course 
of instruction in tropical hygiene and sanitation, pointed 
out, we think very justly, that not only would it be impos¬ 
sible to establish such a course elsewhere with better oppor¬ 
tunities, but further that it would be a public calamity to 
weaken in this way the position of the London school. He 
gave excellent examples of the fact that the study of 
tropical diseases, which are frequently of a most malignant, 
character, levies a constant terrible toll, not only on? 
our native dependents in many regions and our Govern¬ 
ment officials to whose charge their care is entrusted, bufr 
also on those of our countrymen upon whom devolve the 
commercial development and progress of the empire. This 
study involves the sacrifice of pecuniary and other personal 
interests, and a willing submission to more than ordinary 
danger to health and life. He referred to Dr. Wenyon’s heroic 
action in inoculating himself with “oriental sore,” whereby he 
had proved that the incubating stage might extend for some 
months after inoculation before any clinical signs manifested 
themselves. The expedition of Dr. Bahr, too, had established 
a novel point in pathology—viz., that not only the patho¬ 
logical characters but also the biological habits of a germ 
were sometimes materially altered during its passage through 
an intermediary host. The systematic work, then, of our 
schools of tropical medicine not only gratifies our national 
pride by keeping the nation in the forefront of scientific 
progress, but enables us also to fulfil our duty to our foreign 
fellow subjects and to those of our own race whom we send 
out in charge of them or who take upon themselves a 
dangerous share in expanding our commercial supremacy. 
They do this, not only by laborious work at home, but by 
research in the disease-haunted regions themselves, seeking: 
to establish the causes and diagnosis, the treatment, and 
what is even more important, the prevention of these scourges- 
of the human race. Surely it is better to pay the price of 
empire in money rather than in lives. 
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HEXAMETHYLENTETRAMINE IN SYSTEMIC 
INFECTIONS. 

Originally introduced under the name of urotropine as a 
(urinary antiseptic, hexamethylentetramine has been shown 
to have a much wider use. By experiments carried out at 
the pharmacological laboratory of the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital in 1908 Dr. S. J. Crowe showed that this drug is 
not excreted by the kidneys alone, but that soon after 
administration may be demonstrated in practically all the 
body fluids. In the Bulletin of the Johns Hopkins Hospital 
ior September, 1912, he has reported a number of interesting 
therapeutical applications of this fact. In cases of post¬ 
operative biliary fistulas he found that the drug appeared in 
the bile and urine almost simultaneously, and that provided 
large doses (at least 75 grains daily) are given the drug 
appears in the gall-bladder in sufficient concentration to 
inhibit the growth of bacteria in the bile. In cases of 
iafection by the typhoid bacillus the interior of the 
gall-bladder was rendered sterile—at least, as long 
os the treatment was continued. These results led to 
the conclusion that the drug would be valuable in the pre¬ 
vention and treatment of infections of the biliary passages, 
and that it should be given as a protective measure before 
operations on the gall-bladder or bile-ducts. We may 
odd that for a similar reason the drug is used in 
the treatment of gall-stones. As it has been shown that 
cthe- spread of typhoid fever is largely due to infected 
excretions, and that relapses are due to some locally 
persisting infection, not infrequently situated in the gall¬ 
bladder, he recommends that large doses be given throughout 
the course of typhoid fever as a prophylactic measure. 
During the last four years the value of hexamethylentetra- 
jnine in threatened or actual cerebro-spinal infections has 
been investigated at the Johns Hopkins Hospital. There are 
«aany conditions, such as compound fracture of the skull, infec- 
jtions of the scalp, acute infections of the ear or nasal sinuses, 
and certain operations, which may be followed by intra¬ 
cranial infection. Moreover, it has been shown by Simon 
Flexner and others that both the meningococcus and the 
virus of poliomyelitis have a predilection to invade the 
imncoes membrane of the naso-pharynx and thence to pass, 
presumably by the lymphatics, to the central nervous 
system. Post-mortem studies in poliomyelitis have shown 
'that meningitis always precedes invasion of the nervous 
system. This suggests the hope that when the disease is 
recognised early it may be arrested by the excretion of the 
drug into the cerebro-spinal fluid inhibiting its growth. Dr. 
JCrowe found that when given by the mouth hexamethylen- 
■tetramine appears in the cerebro-spinal fluid in a quantity 
which reaches its maximum 30 to 60 minutes after administra¬ 
tion, and that doses within therapeutic limits were excreted in 
sufficient quantity to markedly inhibit the growth of strepto¬ 
cocci inoculated into the fluid after its removal from the body. 
After subdural inoculation of dogs and rabbits with a virulent 
culture of streptococci 60 to 80 grains of the drug daily 
•deferred, and in some cases prevented, fatal meningitis. 
uSince 1908 it has been administered by mouth or rectum as 
a routine measure at the Johns Hopkins Hospital in all cases 
in which meningeal infection is a possible or threatened 
^complication, and its value seems definitely to be established. 
These include compound fractures of the skull, tumours of 
the hypophysis necessitating operation through the nose, 
post-operative cerebro-spinal fistulas, infections of the ear 
and nasal sinuses, and acute poliomyelitis. In 35 con¬ 
secutive cases of fracture of the base of the skull with 
bleeding or escape of cerebro-spinal fluid from the nose or 
vetra meningeal infection never occurred. About 70 grains 
•ml the drug were given daily. On the other hand, nine 


deaths from meningeal infection or brain abscess occurred in 
35 previous cases in which it was not given. In the hypo¬ 
physis cases 40 to 60 grains were given as a prophylactic 
measure in the 24 hours preceding operation and larger 
amounts for several days after operation. Dr. Cushing’s 
operation—removal of the floor of the sella turcica through 
the nose and sphenoid sinus and incision of the dura covering 
the gland—was performed to relieve pressure symptoms. 
In 31 cases there were no post-operative complications. In nine 
cases cerebro-spinal fluid escaped through the nose for some 
days, and there were symptoms of meningeal infection. Of these 
three were fatal, and the necropsy showed that the operation 
had been misdirected and the cranial cavity entered anterior 
to the chiasma, inoculating the cortex with organisms from 
the nose. Six cases of cerebro-spinal fistulas were treated, 
and all escaped fatal meningeal infection. Barton and 
others have shown that hexamethylentetramine is excreted 
by the mucous membrane of the ear, and in large doses dis¬ 
courages local infection. At the Johns Hopkins Hospital 
diminution in the amount and change in the character of 
the discharge were noted. For the past two years the 
Massachusetts Board of Health has recommended the drug 
in an epidemic of poliomyelitis. Numerous cases of recovery 
without paralysis have been reported and attributed to tho 
treatment. 


THE TURCO-ROMAN BATH. 

The practice of bathing as a luxury or for therapeutic or 
hygienic purposes, as distinguished from the mere removal 
of discomforting superficial dirt, probably took its rise ill 
oriental countries, passing thence through Greece to Rome, 
where it attained the maximum of luxuriousness in the later 
empire. At that time many wealthy people had complete 
bathing establishments attached to their villas, while there 
are said to havo been upwards of 870 public baths in Rome. 
The bath consisted of several rooms; the apodyteriurn, or 
undressing room ; the frigidarium, or cool room, containing 
also a cold plunge bath ; the tepidarium, or warm room ; 
and the calidarium, or hot-air room, having a hot-water bath 
at one end of it. To these, in later Latin times, was 
added the laconicum (so called from Laconia, where it 
originated), or sudatorium, where the heat was very great. 
The bather passed through all these rooms in succession until 
he arrived at the calidarium, or the laconicum. Then he 
returned to the tepidarium, where cold-water affusion was 
practised, and he underwent a thorough scraping, friction, 
kneading of his muscles, and stretching of his joints at the 
hands of an attendant, and was subsequently anointed all 
over. A long rest for cooling off was then taken, 
prior to passing once more into the open air. The 
private baths of the wealthy were constructed on a similar 
pattern. They were highly and expensively ornate. To the 
public baths were attached gymnasia, colonnades, often 
fragrantly scented, an amphitheatre, and even libraries, so 
that they became the favourite lounging places of the 
wealthier and more fashionable citizens. In an interesting 
monograph 1 Dr. W. Oscar Jennings gives full information on 
many of these particulars and traces the history of the 
bath among the Greeks, the Romans, through the Middle 
Ages, concluding the historical part of his book with refer¬ 
ences to the bath in France, Germany, England, Russia, 
Finland, and among the Turks, Egyptians, Indians, Mexicans, 
and Irish. Cortez found public baths among the Aztecs. Dr. 
Jennings especially emphasises the universal use of the bath 

i Le Bain Turco-Romain, lea Applications Hi’gieniques et Th^ra- 
peutiquea. fitude Medico-historique, par le Docteur Oscar Jennings, 
de la Faculte de M&iecine do Paris, Fellow of tho Royal Society of 
Medicine. Preface du Docteur J. Lucaa-Championntere, Membre de 
rinatitut, Membre de 1* Academic do MWecine. Paris: Vigot Frfcres. 
1912. Pp. 69. 
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aa a hygienic measure. Dealing in the second part of his 
monograph with the Turkish bath, viewed from a hygienic 
and therapeutic standpoint, as we know it to-day, Dr. 
Jennings reminds us that notwithstanding that 44 Hamraams” 
appeared in England at the close of the seventeenth century, 
We owe its revival in modem times largely to the publication 
in 1850 by David Urquhart of “The Pillars of Hercules.” 
This book led to the erection of a so-called Turkish bath 
(but rather a hot air than a vapour bath) at Blarney, by 
Dr. Barter, and a short time afterwards to one by Sir John 
Fife, physician to the Newcastle-on-Tyne Infirmary. As a 
regulator of the bodily functions and an eliminator of toxins, 
Dr. Jennings extols the Turco-Roman bath—a combination 
of sudorotherapy, massotherapy, and hydrotherapy—which, 
he says, is regarded with enthusiasm by practically every 
practitioner who has tried it himself. He highly recommends 
it in conditions of faulty metabolism, and especially in 
alcoholic and drug addiction. As is well known, the con¬ 
dition of extreme depression following the stimulant effect 
of the dose is the chief factor in compelling those who have 
once become addicted to keep on having recourse to the 
drug. But it is precisely the dispersion of this sense of 
depression, restlessness, and sinking, of mental and physical 
collapse, for which the alcoholic or the drug fuibitut has 
recourse to his poison, that is the distinguishing therapeutic 
characteristic of the Turkish bath. There exists, says Dr. 
Jennings, a certain vague resemblance between the sensa¬ 
tions aroused by the bath and those derived from the 
morphine injection. Caution must be observed, it is true, 
especially in not being tempted to overdo it, either in dura¬ 
tion or in the degree of temperature ; and particularly must 
care be taken by the novice not to allow himself to be carried 
away by the enthusiasm of the old Jiabitnl of the bath, who 
is very prone to play the part of a proselytising professor 
of balneo-therapy. It is remarkable what a small pro¬ 
portion of people in this country have ever taken a 
Turkish bath. It is equally remarkable that few, if 
any, of those who have done so fail to experience 
the delightful sense of euphoria, the physiological elation, 
which is at the same time indicative of its hygienic 
value and suggestive of its therapeutical possibilities. As a 
therapeutic measure, however, it should be practised only 
under the sagacious counsel of a medical man well 
cognisant of its effects and acquainted with the patient's 
condition. __ 


INFANTILE BERI-BERL ) 

A recent writer has with some truth remarked that of all 
the so-called tropical diseases beri-beri has probably the dis¬ 
tinction of having had, at least of late years, the largest 
amount of literature associated with it, and of having been 
the subject of the most extensive discussion, as well as of 
having had the most diverse opinions expressed concerning 
its etiology, symptomatology, and pathology. Nor is this 
much to be wondered at considering the great economic 
importance of the malady to traders and others in many 
tropical lands, and considering also the terrible injury to 
health and destruction of life wrought by the disease for so 
many years, particularly in the Far East. The fact that 
infants suffer as well as adults from heri-beri apparently 
escaped recognition for a long time, and it was only about 
12 years ago that the condition in young children was first 
described by Professor Hirota of Tokyo. Since then the 
subject has been carefully investigated by some of the 
American physicians in the Philippine Islands, the malady 
being of comparatively frequent occurrence there. In The 
Lancet of Dec. 3rd, 1910, we directed attention to an interest¬ 
ing article on Infantile Beri-beri, written by Dr. Allan J. 
McLaughlin and Dr. Vernon L. Andrews, of the Manila 


Medical School. 1 These experts showed that a high infantile 
mortality rate prevailed in Manila year after year, and that 50 
percent, of the Filipino deaths occurred in children under one 
year of age. It was, moreover, proved that three-quarters of 
the latter deaths, contrary to usual experience, were among 
breast-fed infants, many of whom had Buffered from beri¬ 
beri, while others whose deaths had been certified under 
other headings had really died from that disease. In 
continuation of the previous work Dr. Andrews has- 
recently published a further contribution on Infantile Beri¬ 
beri in the Philippine Journal of Science, Section B, No. 2, 
1912, in which he gives the results of his inquiry into the 
causation of the disease among Filipino children of tender 
age. The clinical condition of the infant and the mother 
was carefully studied, and analyses were made of the milk of 
mothers whose infants had just succumbed to the malady ; 
where possible the body of the infant was subjected to a 
post-mortem examination and material obtained for histo¬ 
logical investigation. Dr. Andrews’s working hypothesis was 
that infantile beri-beri was due to the defective quality of 
the mother’s milk. The average Filipino mother is usually- 
in poor condition, her diet oonsisting largely of white 
(overmilled) rice with a little fish or meat, rarely 
vegetables or fruit. Many of these women before preg¬ 
nancy have already shown signs of beri-beri, but 
where these signs have been apparently absent they" 
show themselves as soon as the system is called upon to- 
provide material for a new being. Chemical analyses of 
milk from these mothers’ breasts showed that it was, on the- 
whole, poor in quality, though some were quite normal as 
far as protein, fat, and carbohydrate were concerned. In 
seeking to diagnose beri-beri in the body of a dead infant 
Dr. Andrews relied upon the presence of the following con¬ 
ditions—hypertrophied right heart, congestion of the- 
viscera, anasarca, and the absence of other findings suffi¬ 
cient to account for the death. Assuming that the disease 
in infants is caused by the quality of the mother’s milk, it 
was thought that the condition could be produced in labo¬ 
ratory animals. Accordingly a novel series of experiment* 
was devised in which a number of young puppies from 
to 14 days old were practically suckled by Filipino women 
whose own babies had quite recently died from beri-beri. As- 
the majority of infants who contract this disease die from it 
before reaching the age of one or two months, it was sor- 
mised that if the puppies were fed on milk that had already 
been shown to give rise to beri-beri in young children, 
obvious indications of the malady would be detected withim 
a period of about four weeks. -This proved to be the case^ 
for although in a number of instances the experiment could 
not be continued for various reasons, all the remaining puppies 
used in the experiments and wet-nursed by the human mothers, 
as above described, developed incoordination and weakness 
of the extremities, and particularly of the hind legs ; in all 
slight degeneration of the peripheral nerves was demonstrated 
by the Marchi method ; and all showed oedema and anaemia, 
of the subcutaneous tissues. In Dr. Andrews’s opinion the- 
high infantile mortality in Manila is due to beri-beri, and it 
is due solely to the ingestion of the mother’s milk which is 
lacking in some essential substance necessary for nerve- 
nutrition in the child. There are reasons for believing that 
when the mother is placed upon a better dietary both she- 
and her baby rapidly improve, except, of oourse, where the 
infantile disease has advanced too far already. It appears, 
unfortunately, tbat undermilled rice, from which the super¬ 
ficial layers containing the so-called “ vitanofnes ” have not 
been removed in the process of milling, is not ordinarily 
available in the open market in Manila. We quite agree 
with Dr. Andrews that as a prophylactic measure it is vary 

i Philippine Journal of Science, July, 1910. 
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desirable that the local rice dealer should be compelled by 
law to have always on hand and available for sale to the 
natives a sufficient stock of this variety of rice which is free 
from danger. Unhappily Filipinos, like many other native 
faces, have got accustomed to and prefer the white over- 
tailled rice which causes the beri-beri, so that it becomes very 
necessary, as urged by Dr. Andrews, that a campaign should 
he begun forthwith to educate the people, and especially 
pregnant women, in the essentials of a proper dietary, and 
how they may easily avoid the development of beri-beri in 
themselves as well as in their offspring. In our issue of 
Oct. 12th (p. 1005) Dr. H. Fraser and Dr. A. T. Stanton 
remark that education must be a slow process, but that it 
is a moot point whether this plan might not be the most 
-successful. 


MEDICAL HISTORY. 

We learn with pleasure that a Society for the Study of 
Medical History has been established in London after many 
years of hesitation and delay. It starts under very favour¬ 
able auspices as a section of the Royal Society of Medicine. 
The first meeting will be held on Wednesday, Nov. 20th, at 
-5 p.m. Similar societies have long been in existence in the 
United States, Germany, and France with the happiest 
results. It is intended to give a liberal interpretation to the 
term “medical history,” and it is hoped that exhibits from 
members in all parts of the country will be a feature of the 
meetings. An educational side will be developed by lectures 
given by recognised authorities on the subject open to all 
practitioners and medical students. Those who wish to join 
the new section, which already contains 128 members, 
should communicate with the honorary secretaries at the 
society’s house, 1, Wimpole-street, W. 


THE RAW MATERIALS OF ETHER AND 
CHLOROFORM. 

In the new edition of Sir Frederic Hewitt’s text¬ 
book on “ Anaesthetics and their Administration,” which 
was reviewed in our last issue (p. 1154), some interesting 
statistics have been included concerning the predilections of 
London anaesthetists as to the method of manufacture of the 
ether and chloroform which they use. Ether can be made 
from methylated spirit or from (dutiable) rectified spirit ; 
chloroform also can be made from both these spirits, and 
from acetone too. The cost of the finished products varies 
enormously according to the method of manufacture. Thus 
in the list of a well-known firm of makers, acetone chloro¬ 
form is quoted at 2*. 8 d. per lb. ; methylated chloroform at 
2f. 10 d. ; rectified spirit chloroform at 6*. 10 d. Ether in the 
«ame list costs 1*. 10</. per lb. when made from methylated 
spirit, and 8 s. 5 d. when made from rectified spirit. The 
cause of this wide divergence is the very heavy duty levied 
upon rectified spirit. Efforts have been made to induce 
Chancellors of the Exchequer to remit this duty, but so far in 
vain. It is, therefore, of considerable practical importance 
to know whether there is any difference—and if so, what 
—in the safety, efficiency, and general physiological action 
of the drugs made in these different ways. Sir Frederic 
Hewitt and Dr. Henry Robinson, his collaborator in 
editing the new edition, both hold that clinically there is 
no such difference, provided the specimens are properly 
prepared and purified. In this opinion they are supported 
by a considerable proportion of practising anaesthetists ; 
but there are ■ also a good many who take other views. 
To test the penernl feeling, Dr. Robinson, it appears, some 
time ago circularised all the anaesthetists holding hospital 
appointments in London on a certain date, with results 
which are summarised in Sir Frederic Hewitt’s book. As 


regards ether, 14 anaesthetists (out of 53 who replied to 
the circular) use rectified spirit ether ; 28 use methylated 
ether; and 11 use both. With respect to chloroform 
the answers are more complex, and to quote all the 
shades of opinion would be tedious; but in private 
practice, as opposed to hospital work, 29 of the 53 
use rectified spirit chloroform only. There is thus a 
fairly even division of expert opinion on the question. 
As long as the authority of Sir Frederic Hewitt is 
supported by so considerable a section of his fellow- 
specialists it is unlikely that any Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will consent to forego the revenue from rectified 
spirit used in the manufacture of ether and chloroform. 
Moreover, the Royal Society of Medicine not long ago 
recommended that acetone and methylated chloroforms 
should be made ’official in the next edition of the British 
Pharmacopoeia; and Sir T. E. Thorpe asserts that no 
analyst can detect the source from which a purified 
specimen of chloroform has been prepared. The commercial 
aspect of this controverted question is the least important 
side of it; but it cannot be entirely overlooked, and the 
recent discovery of a new process for manufacturing acetone, 
whereby the price of this raw material will be greatly 
reduced, must increase the existing disparity in prices. The 
general practitioner has to study price-lists more closely 
than the specialist; and he will probably in future buy less 
than in the past of ether and chloroform which have been 
heavily taxed by the Revenue. 

THE GARDEN CITIES AND TOWN PLANNING 
ASSOCIATION. 

The value of the services rendered to public health, not 
only by the directly hygienic aspects of the movement foi 
the better town planning, but by its aesthetic aspects also— 
for aesthetics, as contributory to a wholesome and joyous 
state of mind, have a distinct hygienic influence - is so great, 
and is now becoming so widely recognised by all thoughtful 
members of the community, that it would be a thousand 
pities should the movement be in any way curtailed. Since, 
as Professor G. H. Reilly pointed out at the Town Planning 
Conference of 1910, we must henceforth look to organised 
democracy for 'all public uplifting, it is essential that 
the democracy as a whole, and not merely a few 
specialists, shall be brought to grasp fully the import¬ 
ance of this work, and shall be wisely instructed as 
to how they can take their part in its accomplishment. 
The Garden Cities and Town Planning Association has 
shouldered all the responsibility of this propaganda since its 
beginning. It has given help and advice wherever asked for; 
and further, it has gone out into the highways and byways 
seeking to arouse a wider interest in the subject that it 
might distribute its valuable help more freely and to better 
effect. Naturally all this calls for expenditure of money, 
and an appeal by the association (whose offices are now at 
3, Gray’s Inn-place, W.C.) for a guaranteed subscription for 
the next five years of at least £1000 has appeared lately in 
many papers. Every medical man especially should be 
interested in this appeal, not only as a man of culture and 
education to whom the pursuit of the beautiful cannot fail to 
commend itself, but also as a professional hygienist 
whose chief aim is the prevention of sickness and the 
propagation of mental, moral, and bodily health. The 
decentralisation of industry, the provision of ample 
air space, and especially of ample sunlight for every 
dweller in the towns, the purifying influence of vegeta¬ 
tion, and the joyous mental effects of beauty, which in 
themselves make for health—the importance tf all these 
things is known to none better than to the numbers of ihe 
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medical profession, and these are the objects towards which 
this association has already done so much, towards which it 
will be able to do far more in the future if its efforts are not 
curtailed by lack of funds. For fortunately it may as truly 
be said of the beneficent leaven of enlightenment as of the 
malignant leaven of rumour, that it acquires strength with 
its spread. _ 

THE HISTOLOGICAL CHANGES IN SALVARSAN 
POISONING. 

The nature of the untoward effects which sometimes follow 
the administration of salvarsan has been the subject of much 
controversy. Professor Gaucher has always insisted that 
they are due to arsenical poisoning. In the Cleveland 
Medical Journal for September Dr. H. O. Ruh has recorded 
a case which bears out this view. It is of great importance, 
because a careful histological examination of the organs 
was made. A well-nourished and well-developed woman, 
aged 64 years, was admitted into the Lakeside Hos¬ 
pital. She had had nine children, of whom four were living 
and well, and five had died at the ages of 3 or 4 
months. She had also had two miscarriages. At the 
age of 10 years a swelling began above the right 
knee and gradually enlarged until at the age of 18 
it ulcerated. The ulceration persisted, and two years 
before admission a piece of the femur was resected; 
four weeks later another piece was resected ; and five 
months later a more extensive resection was performed. 
Eighteen months before admission amputation was per¬ 
formed in the upper third of the thigh. The wound healed, 
but two sinuses persisted, from which there was a profuse 
discharge of pus. There was no family history of tuber¬ 
culosis. On examination the stump showed three ulcerating 
surfaces, each about 3 centimetres in diameter, from which 
exuded foul pus. The edges were reddened, raised, and 
granular. The heart and other organs were normal. The 
urine contained a few granular casts, but no albumin. The 
Wassermann reaction was positive; 0-6 gramme of sal¬ 
varsan was injected intravenously. After the injection she 
complained of severe abdominal pain, and in a few hours 
the temperature rose to 101 • 2° F., and the pulse to 120. 
No urine was passed until the fourth day after the 
injection, when 3 ounces were voided, but unfortunately 
this was not examined. No more urine was passed. On 
the fifth day a slight uriniferous odour was noticed in 
the breath. She became apathetic and gradually passed 
into coma, which terminated in death. At the necropsy the 
liver extended 4 centimetres below the costal margin. The 
heart was normal. The liver weighed 1565 grammes, and was 
soft and of doughy consistence and light-yellow colour. On 
section it was cloudy and the markings were rather indis¬ 
tinct. The kidneys weighed 175 (left) and 180 (right) 
grammes respectively, and were of a greyish-red colour. 
The capsule was thickened and stripped with slightly 
increased resistance, leaving a finely granular surface, on 
which were small irregular red areas. The cut surface was of 
a greyish-purple colour and very cloudy in appearance. The 
cortex was fairly well differentiated from the medulla, but 
considerably narrowed, and the glomeruli could be just seen. 
On microscopic examination the muscular fibres of the heart 
were slightly swollen and rather cloudy, but the striations 
were distinct. In some places there was marked fragmenta¬ 
tion. The hepatic cells in the centre of the lobules were 
irregular in size and shape, ragged and indistinct, and 
showed fat vacuoles. In some the nuclei could scarcely be 
seen, and the protoplasm was granular. Many contained 
bright yellow pigment. Several cells showed mitotic figures 
and signs of division. Towards the periphery of the lobules 
the cells approached the normal type. The interlobular 


connective tissue was slightly increased. The kidneys** 
showed considerable increase in the connective tissue. There* 
was enormous desquamation of epithelium, especially hr the* 
convoluted tubes, which in all stages of degeneration Sled 
the tubules. Throughout the kidney were irregular patches of 
polymorphonuclear leucocytic infiltration. The vessels were- 
only slightly congested. Acute nephritis with anuria has 
been observed in many of the fatalities due to salvarsan. It 
has also been produced in experimental arsenical poisoning. 
Fatty changes in the liver cells as well as mitotic figures* 
have also been produced in experimental arsenical poisoning. 
Evidently salvarsan and arsenic produce similar effects on* 
the liver and kidney. Why salvarsan may be given with.- 
impunity so frequently and yet an ordinary dose prove fatal, 
as in this case, still remains a problem. The majority of the* 
fatalities have followed a second injection, and anaphylaxis* 
has been suggested as an explanation. But, as in the present 
case, this explanation cannot always be invoked. There was* 
evidently chronic interstitial nephritis* which, may have 
predisposed to the acute nephritis. 


AN ANCIENT SURGICAL OPERATION. 

One of the most interesting studies in connexion with the* 
evolution of the surgeon’s art is the extraordinary similarity 
which may be found between the procedures of modern 
active practitioners and those that were apparently practised 
by their remote ancestors, for the native practitioner is a. 
remarkably conservative type. The earliest form* of splint 
known, discovered in Htu on the body of an Egyptian of 
the Fourth Dynasty, finds its exact counterpart in that which 
is at present in everyday use among the barber surgeons of 
Upper Egypt. Many modern savage and semi-savage people 
perform surgical operations—and have done from time- 
immemorial—that wholly surprise those who, following a 
rather prevalent mode of t bought, regard the major opera¬ 
tions of surgery as being of a very recent development. And 
yet surprise at the boldness of these operations should) always* 
be tempered by the reflection that the more primitive the state • 
of society the greater the familiarity with the details of seveie- 
wounding and subsequent repair of the human body. Even 
the mutilations practised by many races for purely aesthetic 
reasons are operations of no mean magnitude, demanding some * 
degree of skill and boldness from the operator and a deal of 
fortitude from the patient. One operation, that of trephining, 
has always proved a tempting theme to the stuckenk of the 
history of surgical procedures. It is an operation practised 
to-day among semi-barbarous peoples ; it is one that leaves* 
its imprint on the skeleton and so may be detected in remains* 
of great antiquity, and it is one that, in some places, is so* 
firmly impressed on the popular mind that it seems to tell 
its history of a once more popular practice. Hudson, of 
Redruth, and John Fletcher Home have been the historians 
of trephining in England; from America a mass of new 
material has come; and on the Continent Dr. Lucas- 
Championnifcre has studied the question in all its aspects. 
His latest publication on the subject 1 brings our know¬ 
ledge of the history of trephining up to date, and 
adds a fund of interesting details culled by the 
author from bis vast experience. Among the Kabyles 
Dr. Lucas-Cbampionnt&re learned the lore from a re¬ 
cognised practitioner in whose family trephining was* 
considered so much a matter of course that the man 
father had submitted 12 times to the operation, anct 
the son himself exhibited four palpable lesions in bis^* 
own skull. Other peoples among whom the operation i& 


1 Lea Orlffines de la Trepanation Decompress!ve: Trepanation* 
N£oiithique, Treoanation pr£-Colombienne, Trepanation dea Kabylesv. 
Trepanation traditionnello. Farias 6. Steiiihaili 1912;' 
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almost equally customary are instanced, and especial refer¬ 
ence is made to the practices of the Cornish miners described 
by Hudson. Among the preserved evidences of the 
antiquity of this operation the author describes and 
illustrates instances of Neolithic skulls and heads of 
Peruvian “ mummies ” said to have been trephined. There 
appears to be no doubt that some of these instances are 
true and brave examples of deliberate surgical attempts at 
opening the cranial cavity for curative purposes ; but great 
caution is necessary in the examination of any case in which 
an ancient skull presents those appearances which are 
suggestive of trephining. The results of depressed frac¬ 
tures, and more or less circular patches of ulceration from 
pressure or from scalp sores produce appearances strikingly 
like those of a trephine wound. Slices cut from the 
curved surface of the skull by the passage of an instru¬ 
ment such as a sword also cause wounds easy to mistake 
for the circular outline familiar in examples of deliberate 
cranial surgery. Then, again, it must be remembered that, 
in the case of wounds of Neolithic age, the very weapons in 
common use were such as inflicted extremely deceptive 
injuries, the stone mace-head being an admirable instrument 
for removing a circular piece of bone from the skull. Such 
cautions are necessary, for the temptation to discover the 
traces of ancient surgical procedures has at times led to a 
too ready acceptance of altogether, insufficient evidence. 
Many imagine that it is common to meet with the wounds 
of the trephine in the skulls of ancient Egyptians, and yet 
no ancient Egyptian skulls show wounds for which some 
much more commonplace explanation is not readily found. 
That the operation is by no means employed only in cases of 
definite fracture, or even of injury, is made abundantly clear 
by Dr. Lucas-Championni&re, and it is quite possible that 
many different conditions have been subjected to the earliest 
of all man’s efforts to treat the human brain. 


UNIFORMITY IN PUBLIC HEALTH REPORTS. 

The subject of uniformity in medical reprints, which was 
raised by Dr. Blair Bell in our columns on Oct. 5th last, 
calls up the kindred subject of uniformity in public health 
reports. That this has some importance, which makes an 



A pile of London public health reports, 
effort at standardisation worth attempting, is illustrated by 
a photograph sent to us by a medical correspondent, a 
reproduction of which is shown below. The illustration 
is of a pile of annual reports of the medical officers 
of health of the various metropolitan borough councils. 


The volumes are as received, except that the names 
have been painted on the backs for convenience of refer¬ 
ence. The outward and visible signs must not be taken 
as an expression of any inward variation in the excellence 
of public health administration in London, but the differing 
sizes of the volumes makes all arrangement upon shelves 
impossible. 

The appointment of a whole-time medical officer of health 
for the City of London, at a salary of £1000 per annum, in 
succession to Dr. William Collingridge, who is retiring, will 
shortly be made. The selection of candidates will in the 
first place be undertaken by the sanitary committee of the 
Corporation of London on Dec. 12th. 


The Home Office has appointed Mr. Charles Alfred 
Ballance, surgeon to St. Thomas’s Hospital, to be chief 
surgeon of the Metropolitan Police, in place of the late 
Mr. Clinton Dent. _ 

By the kind invitation of the Lady Mayoress the annual 
meeting of the Royal Medical Benevolent Fund Guild will be 
held to-day, Friday, Nov. 1st, at 5 o’clock, at the Mansion 
House, the Lady Mayoress in the chair. 

.The death took place at Leicester on Saturday last of 
Dr. Frank Montague Pope, who for nearly 26 years was 
honorary physician to the Leicester Infirmary. Dr. Pope, 
who was in his fifty-seventh year, had been ill for some 
three months. 


THE MEMORIAL TO LORD LISTER. 


A large and highly important meeting was held at the 
London Mansion House on Thursday, Oct. 24th, for the 
purpose of raising a fund for the establishment of a memorial 
to Lord Lister. Sir Thomas Boor Crosby, the Lord Mayor, 
presided. 

Among those present were the Lord Chancellor, the Hon. 
G. W. Spencer-Lyttelton (representing Prince Alexander of 
Teck), Lord Cromer, Lord Avebury, Lord Kinnaird, Sir 
Archibald Geikie, Sir Donald MacAlister, the Dean of 
St. Paul’s, the Dean of Westminster, Sir Rickman Godlee, 
Sir Thomas Barlow, Sir Francis Champneys, Professor 
Saundby, Sir Alfred Pearce Gould, Professor Howard 
Marsh (representing the Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge 
University), Sir William Osier (Oxford University), Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Manchester, Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor of the University of Sheffield, Sir J. Wolfe Barry, 
Mrs. Garrett Anderson, Sir J. Bland-Sutton, Sir Victor 
Horsley, the Hon. W. F. D. Smith, the Editor of The Lancet, 
Mr. F. Morris Fry, Sir W. Watson Chevne (honorary 
treasurer), and Sir J. R. Rose Bradford (honorary secretary). 

Messages of sympathy and regret for inability to be 
present at the meeting were read by the honorary secretary 
of the Memorial Fund, from, among others, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Mr. Balfour, and Sir James Whitehead, who 
enclosed a cheque for 100 guineas for the purposes of the 
meeting. 

Sir Thomas Crosby opened the proceedings by a brief 
reference to Lord Lister’s pre-eminence in the world of 
science, and was followed by Lord Haldane, who, in the 
unavoidable absence of the Prime Minister, moved the 
following resolution:— 

That this meeting is of opinion that the priceless services of the late 
Lord Lister to the cause of science and the alleviation of human 
suffering should be commemorated by a suitable memorial. 

He said that the Government attached great importance to 
the movement, adding that a distinguished foreign critic 
had recently observed that the British were a remarkable 
people. He said they were not good at organisation, and 
probably the average number of highly educated men was 
not so great among them as it was in some other countries ; 
but, said this critic, they had the remarkable quality of pour¬ 
ing out a succession of extraordinary leaders of men from 
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the ranks of science and literature. Every now and then some 
nian of especially outstanding prominence appeared, not 
merely among his own fellow countrymen, but in the world. 
Three such pre-eminently distinguished men were Darwin, 
Kelvin, and Lister. Lister gave to the world a discovery 
which had revolutionised the whole practice of surgery, and 
not only had that discovery opened up new fields in his own 
department of surgery, but had also been transferred to the 
science of medicine and had led to the conquest of tropical 
diseases, of plague, and of other maladies which resulted 
from the introduction into the human body of minute micro¬ 
organisms. Lister’s splendid work was not done for one 
nation alone, but for humanity at large. All were his 
debtors from the humblest to the greatest, and perhaps the 
poor had benefited from his discovery even more than the 
rich. Therefore it was fitting that the meeting should 
assume a national aspect. 

Sir Archibald Geikie, President of the Royal Society, 
who seconded the resolution, which was adopted, characterised 
Lord Lister as one of the greatest men of science in mo lern 
times, and said that the record of his patient and resourceful 
labours formed one of the most fascinating narratives in the 
history of science and in the chronicles of philanthropy. 

Lord Avebury proposed a resolution supporting the 
scheme which had been adopted by the general committee 
appointed for the purpose of deciding what should be the 
form of the memorial—namely, a memorial in Westminster 
Abbey, to take the form of a tablet with medallion and 
inscription ; the erection of a monument in a public place 
in London ; the establishment of an International Lister 
Memorial Fund for the Advancement of Surgery, from which 
either grants in aid of researches bearing on surgery or 
awards in recognition of distinguished contributions to 
surgical science should be made irrespec ive of nationality. 
Passing in review the various great names in science, art, 
and literature of distinguished Englishmen who had added 
to the advancement and comfort of the world, he said that 
perhaps no profession had done so much as the great pro¬ 
fession of medicine. Of Lister it could be said—and could 
more be said ? —that no one, with the possible exception of 
Pasteur, had done so much to mitigate the sufferings of 
poor human nature. 

Sir Rickman Godlee, in seconding the resolution, ex¬ 
plained the reasons which had indued the committee to 
decide on the placing of a medallion instead of a statue in 
the only remaining space in Westminster Abbey. The 
erection of a statue or sculptural group in a prominent part 
of London would appeal to the world at large, but it was 
felt that there should be a memorial of a more international 
character. Several plans were under consideration. One 
was to institute a number of scholarships for students. 
Another was to institute something of the nature of the Nobel 
pri/ie. Another method of attaining the object was one 
that was more like that of the Carnegie Trust, which gave 
grants in aid to men of science and medical men, not only in 
their earlier years, but also later on to help them in paying 
the cost of work done and to be done. One plan which 
commended itself to the committee would enable the trustees 
to devote the interest of the fund at their discretion either 
to the promotion of research bearing upon the progress of 
surgery, or as awards in recognition of notable advances in 
this science. 

The resolution having been carried, the Hon. W. F. D. 
Smith moved a vote of thanks to the Lord Mayor and the 
proceedings term i nat ed. 

Donations should be sent to the Treasurers, Lister Memorial 
Fund, Royal Society, Burlington House, London, W. 

Royal Dental Hospital of London.— The 

annual dinner of the staff and past and present students 
will be held on Satu day, Nov. 23rd, at 7 P. M., at the H6tel 
Metropole (Whitehall R j mi*), under the presidency of Mr. 
J. Howard Mummery. Those who desire to be present are 
requested to communicate with the Dean at the Royal 
Dental Hospital, 32, Leicester-square, London, W.C. A 
dressing room will be provided at the hotel. 

The Academy of Sciences (Mathematical and 
Natural Science Department), Heidelberg, has granted 
Dr. Brodmann, of Tubingen, 15.000 marks (£750) for the 
completion and publication of his valuable researches on the 
cortex of the brain. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS OF 
ENGLAND. 

Annual Report op the Council. 

The report of the Council of the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England, which is to be laid before the annual meeting of 
Fellows and Members at the College on Thursday, Nor. 21st, 
is now published. It deals with the work in the varices 
departments of the College during the year ending 
August 1st, 1912. 

National Insurance Act. 

With reference to the resolutions passed at the last annual 
meeting the report states that the Council noted with 
pleasure that the meeting was in accord with the action 
taken by them in reference to the National Insurance Act. 
They again decided not to take any action in reference to 
the resolution affirming the desirability of admitting 
Members to direct representation on the Council. A 
proposal, which was also passed at the annual meeting, that 
in future the annual balance-sheet, as well as the statement 
of receipts and expenditure, should be published in the 
annual report of the Council to the Fellows and Members, 
was considered by the Council but was not carried. 

Regarding the National Insurance Act the report contains 
the corrcs|>ondence which passed between the National 
Health Insurance Commissioners and the College wdth regard 
to the holding of a Conference with representatives of the 
medical profession. The College was invited to appoint 
two members to attend the Conference, but the Council 
replied that they regretted they were not prepared to send 
representatives to the meeting suggested by the National 
Health Insurance Commissioners, and expressed the opinion 
that the administration of the medical benefits could not be 
carried out under the Act with due regard to the interests of 
the public and the welfare of the medical profession, and 
that no satisfactory arrangement could be arrived at without 
an amending Act. They, however, stated that they would 
be prepared to render any assistance in their power in the 
drafting of an amending Act for the provision of such 
amendments which they considered necessary to secure the 
cooperation of the medical profession. 

Joint meetings with representatives of the Royal College 
of Physicians subsequently took place, and in March last a 
conference was held at the Royal College of Physicians, at 
which were present representatives of the Medical Faculties of 
the Universities of England and Wales, of the Royal College 
of Physicians, of the Royal College of Surgeons, and of the 
Society of Apothecaries (40 in all). A resolution was passed 
recommending the constituent bodies of the conference to 
sanction its formation as a joint committee, for watching 
the interests of the medical profession in regard to the In¬ 
surance Act, and considering alternative methods of attaining 
the objects of the medical portion of the Act. At a further 
meeting of this joint committee of the universities and 
medical corporations it was resolved : — 

That in view of the gravity of the issue raised by the pledge 
circulated by the British Medical Association, this joint committee 
resolves to invite the members of the medical staffs of London hospitals 
to attend a conference in order that the matter may ho fully discussed, 
and suggests that similar steps should be taken in the provinces. 

This conference with the staffs of the London hospitals, 
held at the hall of the Royal Society of Medicine in June, 
was attended by more than 260 members, and the “pledge 
complementary"to the undertaking of the British Medical 
Association ” having been fully considered, it was decided 
by an overwhelming majority to support the pledge as drawn 
by the Association. 

Licence in Dental Surgery. —Diploma in Public Health . 

The report of the inspector of the General Medical 
Council on the final examination for the Licence in 
Dental Surgery granted by the College was referred 
by the Council to the Board of Examiners in Dental 
Surgery for consideration. In their remarks on the 
inspector’s suggestions, which were submitted to the Council, 
the Board noted that in the inspector’s opinion the Final 
Examination for the Licence was “ sufficient,” and was, 
moreover, “very thorough and practical.” Certain sugges¬ 
tions were, however, made by the inspector, including a 
recommendation that candidates should be tested on 
extractions under an anaesthetic. It was pointed ont 
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by the Board of Examiners that this has already been 
met by the decision of the Board to conduct to a 
limited extent a clinical examination on patients to be 
followed by extraction of teeth under 41 nitrous gas.” In 
regard to a further recommendation that 44 the candidate’s 
skill in impression-taking, bite-taking, and the clinical side 
generally of pros'hetic dentistry ” should be tested in the 
Final Examination, the Board were of opinion that it was 
unnecessary to test the candidates practically in this branch of 
their work at the Final Examination. The Board agreed 
with the inspector that the syllabus of the examination in 
surgery and surgical pathology needs revision, and with this 
object in view a committee of the surgical examiners of the 
Board was appointed 11 to consider whether any, and if so 
what, alterations are required in the syllabus of anatomy, 
physiology, and surgery.” At a subsequent meeting of the 
Council the Board submitted a revised synopsis of surgery and 
suigical pathology, which was approved by the Council. The 
synopsis, which adds very little to the scope of the examina¬ 
tion, but arranges the subjects more systematically, will come 
into force on May 1st, 1913. A communication from the 
deans of the four dental schools of London asking the 
College to so alter the regulations relating to the Diploma in 
Dental Surgery that the Preliminary Science Examination 
shall be passed by all c indidates before they commence any 
portion of the work required for the Second Professional 
Examination, lias been received by the Council, and this has 
been referred by them to the Dental Board for consideration. 

The new rules of the General Medical Council in reference 
to Diplomas in Public Health have been considered by the 
Committee of Management of the two Royal Colleges. These 
rules are based on the recommendations of the Public Health 
Committee of the General Medical Council, modified in some 
respects as the result of reports by the various examining 
bodies, including the Royal Colleges. After consultation 
with the Examiners in Public Health it has been decided by 
the Royal Colleges to adopt the rules for their Diploma in 
Public Health with one exception —namely, that the perio 1 of 
six months’ laboratory instruction be maintained instead of 
being reduced to four months as suggested by the General 
Medical Council. The total number of hours of laboratory 
work (240) is to be required in any case, but the Royal 
Colleges are of opinion that it is better that these 240 hours 
should be distributed over the longer period of six months. 

Fi nancial and Other Matters. 

DuriDg the past year the entrance, museum, and inner 
halls of the College, and corridor to the common room, have 
been paved with marble. The College is indebted to the 
widow of a Member of the College, formerly in practice in 
the North of England, for this handsome and costly gift. 

The gross income of the College for the past year amounts 
to £25,840, an increase of £137 on that of the previous 
year. The examination and diploma fees for the Member¬ 
ship, Fellowship, and Diploma in Public Health remain at 
nearly the same figure in each case, but there is an increase of 
£129 in the Licence in Dental Surgery. The Diploma in 
Tropical Medicine appears for the first time this year in the 
statement of accounts, the share of the fees received by 
the College amounting to £42. There is an increase of 
£60 in the amount received from the hire of rooms at the 
Examination Hall. 

The expenditure in respect of revenue for the past vear 
amounts to £23,769, an increase of £287. The amounts 
disbursed for examiners’ fees and other expenses at the 
examinations vary very little from those recorded in the 
previous year. The general working expenses at the College 
are £210 less than in the previous year. The special expenses 
of the museum show an increase, amounting this year to 
£240. The largest item of expense is £519 for furniture 
and fittings. Included in this sum is a large part of the cost 
of the new stands for the pathological specimens now 
placed on the floor of Room III. The sum placed under 
catalogues and reports is also large. The special expenses 
of the library are £94 less than in the previous year. The 
extraordinary expenditure amounts to £1661, and includes 
a sum of £980 for the recently added Rooms VII. and 
VIII. of the museum. These rooms were formed by 
T'building the old house adjoining Room VI., formerly the 
official residence of the Librarian. The balance of income 
over expenditure in respect of revenue is shown to be £2071. 
The aum of £10,125 has been paid during the year on 


account of the new examination hall. The new building is 
now finished and has been occupied since May. 

The number of diplomas issued during the past collegiate 
year shows an increase over that of the previous year, and 
includes: Membership, 376; Fellowship, 60; Licence in 
Dental Surgery, 100 ; Diploma in Public Health, 39; and 
Diploma in Tropical Medicine, 9. 

The Conservator’s annual statement regarding the museum, 
which was issued last June and was described in 
The Lancet, June 22nd and July 6th, is included in the 
report, together with a full account of the donations made 
to the library. These latter included the manuscripts of 
the late Lord Liiter, presented under the terms of his will 
by the President, and reprints of the late Sir Henry Trentham 
Butlin’s lectures on Cancer, delivered at the College in the 
autumn of 1911, from Lidy Butlin. The Lister papers have 
been catalogued by the Librarian, and form part of the 
collection including the Hunter, Owen, and Astley Cooper 
MSS. The card catalogue is nearing completion, and during 
the year the number of readers to the library has been 
10.388. 

During the year the deaOis of two Honorary Fellows have 
been reported, together with 16 Fellows, 206 Members, and 
five Licentiates in Dental Surgery. 

Fellows and Members can obtain copies of the report on 
application to the secretary, and can, if they so desire, have 
their names placed on the list of those to whom the report, is 
sent annually. Motions to be brought forward at the meeting 
of Fellows and Mi mbers must be signed by the mover, or by 
the mover and other Fellows and Members, and must be 
received at the College not later than Nov. 11th. 


MEDICINE AND THE LAW. 


An Unsuccessful Chim for Negligence against a Dentist. 

The sheriff-substitute at Glasgow recently gave his 
decision in a case in which a domestic servant claimed 
damages against a dentist, alleging that while he was 
extracting three teeth from her upper jaw under gas he 
negligently allowed a portion of one of the teeth to fall into 
her larynx and thence into her right lung. In dealing first 
with the question of fact, whether a piece of a tooth escaped 
and entered the girl’s lung during the operation, the sheriff- 
substitute pointed out that it was proved that she was sick 
after recovering from the aniesthetic, and that after she 
went home she became feverish and ill; that a medical 
man attended her, and that it did not occur to him while 
treating her that her symptoms were due to a foreign body in 
her lungs. She alleged, however, that more than a month 
after the operation, having suffered from a severe cough, she 
coughed up a quantity of blood and a piece of a tooth, the 
latter of which she showed to two fellow servants, to whom 
it appeared to be a piece of a tooth, and then threw into the 
fire. Spitting of blood had continued afterwards, and the 
sheriff-substitute discussed the possibility of this being due 
to tubercular disease or other causes not connected with the 
tooth, as to which there was no conclusive evidence. In con¬ 
clusion, as to this part of the case he expressed himself as 
unable to say that there over was a portion of a tooth in 
the girl’s lung, and pointed out that the burden of proof 
was upon her, and that she had not discharged it. He also 
was of the opinion that if, in fact, any such thing did 
happen as alleged during the operation the defendant was 
not aware of it. Assuming the fact, however, in the pur¬ 
suer’s favour, and granting that a piece of a tooth slipped 
into the pursuer’s larynx without the defender’s knowledge, 
the sheriff-substitute turned to the question of law that 
would then arise as to the liability of the dentist on the 
ground of negligence. He pointed out that the mere 
happening of snch an accident as that alleged would not be 
proof of such negligence. The dentist’s duty was to act 
with a fair, reasonable, and competent degree of skill, and 
in this his position was similar to that of a medical practi¬ 
tioner, a lawyer, or an engineer. The sheriff-substitute, 
after commenting upon the delay of the pursuer in com¬ 
mencing legal proceedings, pointed out the hardship that this 
might have occasioned to a busy practitioner asked to recall 
an extraction of teeth taking place many weeks before and 
marked by no peculiar incident at the time of its occurrence. 
He then reviewed the evidence of the defender and hi3 
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assistant as to his practice upon such occasions and their 
recollection of the particular case. It so happened that 
they remembered all that had taken place within their 
observation, and their evidence proved that all proper pre¬ 
cautions had been used. He further considered the question 
whether the symptoms following the extraction and pre¬ 
ceding the patient’s return to her home were such as should 
have led a prudent man to diagnose that a piece of the tooth 
had disappeared down her larynx. This, again, had not 
been proved, and the sheriff-substitute declared himself as 
coming unhesitatingly to the conclusion that no negligence 
had been established, and that the defender was entitled to 
be assoilzied, judgment being given for him with expenses 
and with a certificate for extra remuneration for Professor 
W. K. Hunter, who had given expert evidence. The 
defender is to be congratulated upon this satisfactory result, 
as is the Medical and Dental Defence Union of Scotland, 
which, represented by Messrs. Turnbull and Findlay, writers, 
conducted the case on his behalf. 

Post-mortem Examination of a Hospital Patient. 

The body of a workman who had died in St. Bartholo¬ 
mew’s Hospital, Rochester, recently formed the subject of 
an inquest, at which the coroner expressed strong dis¬ 
approval of the course adopted by a member of the medical 
staff of the hospital in making a post-mortem examination 
without the authority either of the coroner or of the relatives 
of the deceased. The patient had apparently sustained an 
accident involving a compound fracture of the leg while 
putting in new machinery at a paper-mill; the amputa¬ 
tion of the limb was found to be necessary after 
he had been treated in the hospital; death followed the 
amputation after a short interval. In the opinion of the 
medical officer death was due to tuberculous enteritis 
and myocarditis, and he gave the relatives a certificate to 
that effect when the body was removed from the hospital. 
Before doing so he had made a post-mortem examina¬ 
tion, without asking for or waiting to obtain the con¬ 
sent of the relatives. That the medical officer acted in 
perfect good faith, with the intention that thereby the 
conditions stated in the certificate should be beyond 
doubt correct, and in the belief that he was legally 
right in the course he took, we have no doubt at all. Un¬ 
fortunately, however, to make a post-mortem examination 
in such circumstances was an act of, at any rate, doubtful 
legality, although we are not aware that legal proceedings 
of any serious description could be taken against the medical 
man. The legal position with regard to a dead body is not 
very clearly defined. No one has any property in it, but a 
right to possess it is recognised by the law, and an executor, 
where there is a will, or other person having “lawful 
possession ” of it, may permit it to be dissected, under 
the Anatomy Act, 1832, subject to there being no known 
objection to that course expressed by the deceased during 
life or raised by near relatives. A post-mortem examina¬ 
tion as distinct from a dissection for the purpose of 
study can, no doubt, be authorised by relatives having 
lawful possession ” of the body. To authorise or to make 
such an examination would, however, be wrong in a case 
where there was a likelihood of an inquest being held, 
because it would anticipate and interfere with the examina¬ 
tion which it is the coroner’s duty to order where one is 
required. In the case upon which we are commenting the 
certificate given might, no doubt, have enabled the body to 
bo buried without an inquest, but an accident had 
.happened causing the deceased to be taken to the hos¬ 
pital, his death had ensued, and it was to the interest 
of the dependents to establish that it was the accident 
that caused it, in order to secure compensation. Hence 
they naturally reported the matter to the coroner, and 
he acted perfectly correctly in holding an inquest. At that 
inquest the medical man appointed by the coroner to make 
a post-mortem examination put forward a different opinion 
from that held by the medical officer, upon which the jury 
founded a verdict that the deceased “ died from myocarditis 
as the result of a compound fracture of the right leg sus¬ 
tained from an accident.” The medical officer called attention 
to the fact that he had not been invited to attend at 
the second post-mortem examination. It would have 
been a fairer and more courteous course towards him 
*if he had been given the opportunity of being present, 
<t>ut the fact that a post-mortem examination had been held 


by him in the hospital without any authority from anyone 
no doubt occupied the coroner’s attention and prevented him 
from appreciating the justice of this complaint. In com¬ 
menting upon what occurred on this occasion, we would 
suggest, for the guidance of medical practitioners connected 
wdth hospitals, that the status and rights of their patients are 
not materially affected by the reception in the wards of a 
charitable institution. If the deceased had died in the con¬ 
sulting room of the medical man referred to, or in a private 
nursing home under his control, the impropriety of making 
any dissection of his body without consulting the relatives, 
even for the perfectly proper object of ascertaining 
the precise conditions which caused or accompanied 
death, would probably have struck him at once. As 
the matter stood, the deceased died in a hospital to which 
he had been brought in consequence of an accident, 
so that an inquest was practically and rightly inevitable. 
An inquest is held upon such an occasion, even if it only 
have for its possible result the dissociation of the death from 
the accident, involving as this would do the public exonera¬ 
tion of any person who otherwise might be regarded as 
responsible. _ 




ANNUAL REPORTS OP MEDICAL OFFICERS OF HEALTH. 

County Borough of Eastbourne. —Dr. W. G. Willoughby's 
report for 1911 is a record of much careful and well- 
organised administration. He complains, however, that his 
staff is insufficient for the work which has to be done, and 
he is evidently in need of the services of the fourth sanitary 
inspector who was dispensed with in 1910. Eastbourne 
has been noted for many years for the completeness with 
which isolation of the notifiable infectious diseases in hos¬ 
pital has been carried out, but the record was reached in 
1911, when of 196 cases of scarlet fever, diphtheria, and 
enteric fever all but one doubtful case of enteric fever were 
removed to the isolation hospital. This speaks well for the 
popularity of the hospital, and is due no doubt to its satis¬ 
factory equipment and administration. There is accommo¬ 
dation for 62 beds in seven permanent pavilions, and 
although some of these are reserved for the needs of the 
numerous private schools in Eastbourne, the whole adminis¬ 
tration rests with the town council. There are also 17 beds 
in an iron temporary building for use in emergencies, and 
Dr. Willoughby reports an interesting though disappointing 
experiment in connexion with the use of this building as a 
sanatorium for pulmonary tuberculosis. Notice was sent 
to medical men explaining that the accommodation which 
was available was not intended for Poor-law cases or for 
advanced cases of the disease, and that only small charges 
would be made, but the result was that only four cases were 
sent by medical practitioners, and two of these were 
advanced cases. Other ten patients were eventually 
admitted, but these were found by the assistant school 
medical officer in the course of his medical inspection of 
school children. The explanation offered by Dr. Willoughby 
that early cases do not come to the knowledge of medical 
men seems scarcely sufficient to account for the extra¬ 
ordinarily meagre result of this experiment. Perhaps if it 
could have been prolonged—unfortunately the building was 
required for scarlet fever cases after three months—more 
satisfactory results might have followed. 

Urban District of Beckenham .—Like many other districts, 
the Census population of Beckenham proved to be consider¬ 
ably less than that estimated on the basis of the two 
previous enumerations. The last Census return shows also a 
reduction in the average number of inmates per house, 
from 6'58 to 4*54, but Dr. J. M. Clements sounds a note of 
warning that this may not mean a real increase of cubic 
space per person, owing to the practice of converting a 
single two-storeyed dwelling of six to seven rooms into 
two separate dwellings, with separate entrances and 
numbers, one dwelling being on the ground floor and the other 
on the first floor. This practice is probably not confined to 
Beckenham, and may lead to fallacious inferences from the 
Census returns of persons per house elsewhere. It is unusual to 
find cancer heading the list of causes of death, but this was the 
case in Beckenham in 1911, as well as in 1910, deaths from 
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this canse having been actually more numerous even than 
those ascribed to tuberculosis, the various forms of diarrhoea 
or diseases of the chest. The record was reached in 1911, the 
cancer death-rate being as high as 1- 35 per 1000 of the total 
population, and 4- 2 per 1000 of the population aged 35 and 
upwards. It is satisfactory to record that notwithstanding 
the heat of 1911 infantile mortality reached only 75 per 
1000 births, and it is evident that good work is being done by 
the health visitor in connexion w ; ththe Notification of Births 
Act. There is much useful information in Dr. Clements’s 
report in relation to return cases of scarlet fever, diphtheria 
carriers, the use of antitoxin as a prophylactic, measles, and 
tuberculosis in cattle, which will well repay perusal. 


VITAL STATISTICS. 


HEALTH OF ENGLISH TOWNS. 

In the 95 largest English towns, with an aggregate popula¬ 
tion estimated at 17,639,881 persons at the middle of this 
year, 8206 births and 4517 deaths were registered during the 
week ending Oct. 26th. The annual rate of mortality in 
these towns, which had steadily increased from 11*0 to 
14*2 per 1000 in the six preceding weeks, declined to 
13*4 per 1000 in the week under notice. During the first 
four weeks of the current quarter the mean annual death- 
rate in these 95 towns averaged 13*4 per 1000, against 14*9 
per ,1000 in London during the same period. The death- 
rates last week in the several towns ranged from 4*9 in 
Gillingham, 5*2 in Blackpool, 6*4 in Wimbledon, 6*9 in 
Acton and in Jllford, and 7*2 in Enfield, to 18*5 in Sunder¬ 
land, 18*6 in Preston, 18*8 in Salford, 22*7 in Tynemouth, 
and 24*0 in Middlesbrough. 

The 4517 deaths from all causes were 283 fewer than 
the number in the previous week, and included 421 which 
were referred to the principal epidemic diseases, against 
numbers rising from 310 to 426 in the four preceding weeks. 
Of these 421 deaths, 189 resulted from measles, 103 from 
infantile diarrhceal diseases, 48 from diphtheria, 40 from 
whooping-cough, 21 from scarlet fever, 20 from enteric 
fever, but not one from small-pox. The mean annual death- 
rate from these epidemic diseases last week was equal 
to 1*3 per 1000, against 1*2 and 1*3 in the two 
preceding weeks. The deaths attributed to measles, 
which had steadily increased from 67 to 169 in the 
four preceding weeks, further rose to 189 last week, 
and caused the highest annual death-rates of 1*4 in 
Grimsby and in Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1*7 in Sheffield 
and in Rhondda, 1*9 in Dewsbury, 2*0 in Liverpool 
and in Barnsley, 2*3 in West Ham, 2*9 in Middles¬ 
brough, and 7*0 in Tynemouth. The deaths of infants 
under 2 years of age referred to diarrhoea and 
enteritis, which had been 153, 129, and 121 in the 
three preceding weeks, further declined to 103 last week, 
and included 24 in London, 13 in Liverpool, 8 in Manchester, 
7 in Birmingham, 4 in Bolton, and 4 in Salford. The fatal 
eases of diphtheria, which had been 43, 56, and 49 in the 
three preceding weeks, were 48 last week; 13 deaths were 
registered in London, 5 in Stoke-on-Trent, and 4 each in 
Portsmouth, in Birmingham, and in Manchester. The 
deaths attributed to whooping-cough, which had been 
29, 33, and 36 in the three preceding weeks, further 
rose to 40 last week, and included 7 in London and 
3 each in West Ham, in Liverpool, in Salford, and in 
Sheffield. The deaths referred to scarlet fever, which had 
increased from 17 to 29 in the four preceding weeks, fell to 
21 last week ; of this number 5 were recorded in Manchester 
and 3 in Middlesbrough. The fatal {casesfof enteric fever, 
which had been 20, 11, and 22 in the three preceding weeks, 
were 20 last week, and included 4 which occurred in London. 

The number of scarlet fever patients under treatment 
In the Metropolitan Asylums and in the London Fever 
Hospital, which had steadily risen from 1512 to 2217 in 
the nine preceding weeks, had further increased to 2258 on 
8atnrday last; 283 new cases of this disease were 

admitted to these institutions during the week, against 
317, 322, and 345 in the three preceding weeks. These 
hospitals also contained on Saturday last 909 cases of 
diphtheria, 529 of measles, 242 of whooping-cough, and 55 of 
enteric fever, but not one of small-pox. The 1226 deaths 
from all causes in London were 227 fewer than the number 


in the previous week, and were equal to an annual death-rate 
of 14*1 per 1000. The deaths referred to diseases of the 
respiratory system, which had steadily risen from 103 to 327 
in the six preceding weeks, declined to 239 last week, but 
were 29 in excess of the number recorded in the corre¬ 
sponding week of last year. 

Of the 4517 deaths from all causes in the 95 towns last 
week, 103 resulted from different forms of violence, and 
341 were the subject of coroners’ inquests. The causes of 35, 
or 0*8 per cent., of the total deaths registered were not 
certified either by a registered medical practitioner or 
by a coroner after inquest. All the causes of death were 
duly certified in London and in its 14 suburban districts, 
in Manchester, Sheffield, Leeds, Bristol, Bradford, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, Nottingham, and in 56 other smaller towns. The 
35 uncertified causes of death last week included 10 in 
Birmingham, 5 in Liverpool, 3 in Preston, 2 in Stoke-on- 
Trent, 2 in Rochdale, and 2 in Sunderland. 


HEALTH OF 8COTCH TOWNS. 

In the 18 largest Scotch towns, with an aggregate popula¬ 
tion estimated at 2,182,400 persons at the middle of this year, 
1097 births and 603 deaths were registered during the week 
ending Saturday, Oct. 26th. The annual rate of mortality in 
these towns, which had been 12*2, 14*1, and 13*6 per 
1000 in the three preceding weeks, rose to 14*4 per 1000 
in the week under notice. During the first four weeks of 
the current quarter the mean annual rate of mortality in 
these Scotch towns averaged 13*6 per 1000, against 13*4 
per 1000 in the 95 large English towns. Among the 
several Scotch towns the annual death-rates last week 
ranged from 6*5 in Clydebank, 7*6 in Partick, and 8 8 in 
Motherwell, to 19*3 in Dundee, 20*2 in Perth, and 21*3 
in Greenock. 

The 603 deaths from all causes were 35 in excess of the 
number in the pre vious week, and included 43 which were 
referred to the principal epidemic diseases, against 59 and 
32 in the two preceding weeks. Of these 43 deaths, 16 
resulted from infantile diarrhoeal diseases, 12 from diphtheria, 
8 from whooping-cough, 4 from scarlet fever, and 3 from 
small-pox, but not one from measles or from enteric fever. 
These 43 deaths from the principal epidemic diseases were 
equal to an annual death-rate of 1*0 per 1000, against 1*3 
in the 95 large English towns. The deaths of infants under 
two years of age attributed to diarrhoea and enteritis, which 
had been 15, 28, and 10 in the three preceding weeks, rose 
to 16 last week, and included 6 in Glasgow, 3 in Dundee, 
and 2 in Govan. The deaths referred to diphtheria, which 
had increased from 5 to 11 in the five preceding weeks, were 
12 last week ; 5 deaths occurred in Glasgow, 3 in Aberdeen, 
and 2 in Edinburgh. The fatal cases of whooping-cough, 
which had been 4, 11, and 6 in the three preceding weeks, 
rose to 8 last week, and comprised 7 in Glasgow and 1 in 
Edinburgh. The 4 deaths attributed to scarlet fever were 
equal to the average in the five preceding weeks ; the 
3 deaths referred to small-pox were recorded in Kirkcaldy. 

The deaths referred to diseases of the respiratory system 
in the 18 Scotch towns, which had been 62, 80, and 102 in 
the three preceding weeks, further rose to 105 last week; 
29 deaths were attributed to different forms of violence, 
against 30, 34, and 23 in the three previous weeks. 


HEALTH OF IRISH TOWN8. 

In the 22 town districts of Ireland, having an aggregate 
population estimated at 1,154,150 persons at the middle 
of this year, 574 births and 393 deaths were registered 
during the week ending Oct. 26th. The annual rate of 
mortality in these towns, which had been 15*5, 17*6, and 
16*5 per 1000 in the three preceding weeks, rose to 17*8 
per 1000 in the week under notice. During the first four 
weeks of the current quarter the mean annual death-rate 
in these Irish towns averaged 16*9 per 1000; in the 95 
large English towns the corresponding death-rate did not 
exceed 13*4, while in the 18 Scotch towns it was equal 
to 13*6 per 1000. The annual death-rate in the several 
Irish towns last week was equal to 18*3 in Dublin (against 
14*1 in London), 16*8 in Belfast, 23*1 in Cork, 14*0 in 
Londonderry, 35*2 in Limerick, and 26*6 in Waterford, 
while in the remaining 16 smaller towns the mean death- 
rate did not exceed 12*0 per 1000. 

The 393 deaths from all causes in the 22 Irish towns 
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were 28 in excess of the number in the previous week, and 
included 39 which were referred to the principal epidemic 
diseases, against 45 and 43 in the two preceding weeks; 
of these 39 deaths, 19 resulted from measles, 6 from 
scarlet fever, 5 from diarrhceal diseases, 4 from diph¬ 
theria, 3 from whooping-cough, and 2 from enteric fever, 
but not one from small-pox. These 39 deaths from 
the principal epidemic diseases were equal to an annual 
death-rate of 1-8 per 1000 ; the death-rate from these 
diseases last week in the 95 large English towns was equal 
to 1*3, while in the 18 Scotch towns it did not exceed 10 
per 1000. The deaths attributed to measles, which had 
steadily increased from 1 to 20 in the seven preceding weeks, 
were 19 last week, and oomprised 11 in Limerick, 7 in 
Belfast, and 1 in Dublin. The deaths referred to scarlet 
fever, which had been 3, 4, and 1 in the three preceding 
weeks, rose to 6 last week, and included 2 in Dublin and 2 
in Dundalk. The fatal cases of diarrhoea and enteritis, 
which had been 13, 13, and 14 in the three preceding weeks, 
declined to 5 last week, all of which related to infants under 
2 years of age; 4 deaths were registered in Dublin and 1 in 
Clonmel. The 4 deaths referred to diphtheria were slightly 
in excess of the average in recent weeks, and included 2 
in Dnblin. The 3 deaths attributed to whooping cough 
were equal to the number in the previous week, ami were 
recorded in Dublin, Ballymena, and Clonmel respectively. 
Of the 2 fatal cases of enteric fever, which corresponded to 
the average in the six preceding weeks, 1 occurred in Dublin 
and 1 in Clonmel. 

The deaths referred to diseases of the respiratory system 
in the 22 Irish towns, which had been 49, 70, and 76 in the 
three preceding weeks, further rose to 78 in the week under 
notice. Of the 393 deaths from all causes, 138, or 35 
per cent., occurred in public institutions, and 5 resulted 
from different forms of violence. The causes of 7, or 18 
per cent., of the total deaths were not certified either by 
a registered medical practitioner or by a coroner after 
inqaest; in the 95 large English towns the proportion of 
uncertified causes of death last week did not exceed 0*8 
per cent. _ 


THE SERVICES. 


Royal Navy Medical S eh vice. 

The following appointments have been notified Fleet- 
Surgeon A. X. Lavertine to the Aboukir , and for group of 
ships of the Third Fleet. Staff-Surgeon S. Roach to the 
Royal Arthur. 

Deputy Surgeon-Generals: W. W. Pryn to Gibraltar 
Hospital and J. L. Smith to Chatham Hospital. Flect- 
Suigeon: D. J. P. McNabb to the Medical Department, 
Admiralty. 

Royal Army Medical Corps. 

The undermentioned Captains to be Majors (dated 
Oct. 29th, 1912): Mervyn W. Falkner, Richard N. Woodley, 
Edward E. Parkes, Reginald V. Cowey, Frederick E. Rowan- 
Robinson, John S. Bostock, Arthur H. McN. Mitchell. 

Captain Robert M. Ranking retires, receiving a gratuity 
(dated Oct. 26th, 1912). 

Colonel E. H. L. Lynden-Bell has taken np the appoint¬ 
ment of Assistant Director of Medical Services in the London 
District. 

Lieutenant-Colonel M. O Halloran has been appointed 
Senior Medical Officer of the Coast Defences in the Scottish 
Command. Lientenant-Colonel R. J. W. Mawhinnv has 
embarked for a tour of service in India. Lieutenant-Colonel 
J. M. F. Shine has been transferred from the Military 
Hospital at Jersey, Channel Islands, to the Belfast District 
for duty. Lieutenant-Colonel M. J. Sexton, commanding 
No. 22 Company of the Royal Army Medical Corps at 
Wynberg Military Hospital, has been selected for the higher 
rate of pay under Article 317 of the Royal Warrant. 
Lieutenant-Colonel J. J. GerraTd, medical inspector of 
recruits in the Northern Command, has been appointed 
Senior Medical Officer in the Sierra Leone Protectorate. 
Lieutenant-Colonel J. Girvin has taken up duty in charge of 
the Military Hospital at Ahmednagar. Lieutenant-Colonel 
J. S. Green, in charge of the Military Hospital at Bangalore, 
has been selected for appointment as Senior Medical Officer 
on board the transport s.s. PUuy t which leaves Bombay for 
Southampton on Nov. 7th. 


Major G. A. T. Bray has been appointed to bold Charge of 
the Military Hospital at Canterbury. Major H. K. Palmer 
has been transferred from the Military Hospital at Belgaum 
to the Third (Lahore) Division of the Northern Army in 
India. Major L. L. G. Thorpe has taken up duty at the 
Military Hospital, Tidworth, Salisbury Plain, on transfer 
from Cosham. Major L. Humphry has been transferred to 
the Home Establishment from India on the termination of 
his leave of absence, tour expired. Major H. Ensor, D.S.O., 
has been appointed to the Eastern Command for duty on 
reversion from the seconded list of officers serving with the- 
Egyptian Army. Major F. Kiddle has been selected for 
appointment as Specialist in Ophthalmology to the Colchester 
District, Eastern Command, in succession to Captain R. C. 
Wilmot, transferred to the School of Musketry at Hythe. An 
exchange on the roster for service abroad has been approved 
between Major F. W. Hardy, specialist sanitary officer,. 
North of Thames Area, Eastern Command, and Major E. 
Brodribb serving at Shorncliffe; the former officer will 
embark for a tour of service with the Northern Army in 
India. Major R. C. Lewis has taken up duty at Gibraltar. 

Captain E. Ryan has been selected for appointment to 
hold charge of the Louise Margaret Hospital at Aldershot.. 
Captain R. S. Smyth has been transferred to the Home 
Establishment on the termination of his leave of absence 
from India, tour expired. Captain E. G. Anthonisz has been 
transferred from Battrav Camp to Belfast. Captain T. B. 
Unwin has joined the London District for duty on the- 
expiration of his leave of absence. Captain T. S. 
Blackwell has taken up duty at the Military Hospital, 
Athlone, on transfer from Mullingar. Captain J. A. Bennett 
has been granted three months’ leave of absence home from 
India. Captain A. H. McN. Mitchell has joined the Military 
Hospital at Tid worth on transfer from the Royal Victoria 
Hospital, Netley. Captain D. S. B. Thomson has arrived home- 
on leave of absence from Egypt. Captain A. H. Bond has- 
been appointed to the Irish Command for duty. Captain. 

C. M. Rigby has been selected for appointment as Embarka¬ 
tion Medical Officer at Bombay. Captain A. L. Fortescue, 
commanding the Military Hospital at Benares, has been 
appointed to hold charge of the Cantonment General 
Hospital, and to assume temporary medical charge of the- 
62nd Regiment of Punjabis during the absence of Lieutenant 
H. E. Short, I.M.S., at Delhi. Captain A. W. Sampey haa- 
been appointed a Specialist in the Prevention of Disease and* 
placed in charge of the Headquarters Brigade Bacteriological 
Research Laboratory at Fyzabad. Captain F. C. Lambert 
has been transferred from Brackenbir Moor to Liverpool. 
Captain E. Potts has taken up duty in the Dublin District oa. 
transfer from Dolly town. Captain M. D. Ahern has been, 
placed under orders for a tour of service in Bermuda during^ 
the ensuing trooping season. Captain W. K. Beaman has- 
arrived home on leave of absence from Malta. Captain J. T. 
McEntirc has embarked for a tour of service in the Sierra 
Leone Protectorate. Captain R. K. White has been selected 
for appointment as Specialist in Midwifery and Diseases ofT 
Women and Children to the Aldershot Command. Captain 

D. H. C. MacArthur has been granted eight months’ generals 
leave of absence home from India. Captain H. E. Priestly 
has been transferred from the Military Hospital at Tidworth, 
Salisbury Plain, to PaTkhouse. 

Lieutenant A. P. O’Connor has taken up duty at Cairo on 
transfer from the Military Hospital at Shorncliffe. Lieu¬ 
tenant W. L. Webster has been transferred from Tipperary 
to the Military Hospital at Cork. Lieutenant C. H. Stringer 
has been appointed Medical Officer in Charge of Rollesfcone 
Camp, Salisbury Plain. Lieutenant E. L. Fyffe has been 
appointed Anaesthetist to the Military Hospital at Cork. 
Lieutenant C. Robb has joined the Public Health Depart¬ 
ment in Egypt. Lieutenant W. S. R. Steven has been 
placed under orders for a tour of service with the Fourth 
(Quetta) Division of the Northern Army in India, embarking 
daring the ensuing trooping season. Lieutenant E. T. 
Gaunt has embarked for a touT of service at Malta. Lieu¬ 
tenant J. M. Elliott has joined the Military Hospital at 
Hilsea. Lieutenant W. T. Graham has been transferred 
from Rollestone Camp to Durrington. Lieutenant W. W. 
Treves has taken np duty at the Military Hospital Cairo, on 
transfer from Chatham. 

Indian Medical Service. 

The King has approved of the promotion front Lieutenant 
to Captain of Snreswar Sarkar (dated Jane 1038). The 
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.King has also approved of the retirement of Captain Roderick 
Dear MacGregor (dated Oct. 28th, 1912). 

Surgeon-General A, M. Crofts, C.I.E., has taken up duty 
at Murree as Deputy-Director of Medical Services to the 
Second (Rawal Pindi) Division. 

Lieutenant-Colonel B. H. Deare has been appointed a 
member of the Board of Management of the Albert Victor 
Asylum for Lepers at Gobra in succession to Lieutenant- 
■Cclonel J. T. Calvert, resigned. Lieutenant-Colonel W. J. 
Buchanan, Inspector-General of Civil Prisons in Bengal, has 
been granted three months’ leave of absence. Lieutenant- 
Colonel S. E. Prall has been granted an extension of his 
leave of absence. 

Major C. C. Murison has taken up duty as Deputy Sanitary 
'Commissioner of the Gujarat Registration District, vice 
Major T. Jackson. The sendees of Major G. Bidie have been 
replaced at the disposal of H.E. the Commander-in-Chief in 
India. Major W. H. Cox, D.S.O., has been appointed 
■Superintendent of the Lunatic Asylum at Rangoon, in suc¬ 
cession to Captain J. Shaw, transferred as Superintendent of 
the Yeravada Lunatic Asylum at Poona. Major W. G. 
Richards has arrived home on leave of absence from India. 

H. E. the Governor of Bombay in Council has been pleased 
to appoint Major H. Bennett to officiate as Deputy Sanitary 
-Commissioner in the Sind Registration District in addition to 
his own duties during the absence on leave of Major W. O’S. 
Murphy. Major E. V. Hugo, Professor of Surgery at the 
Government Medical College, Lahore, has taken up duty as 
Professor of Ophthalmic Surgery in addition to his own 
duties during the absence on leave of Major H. Ainsworth. 
Major L. P. Stephen has been appointed to do duty as Civil 
Surgeon at Nasik, in succession to Captain A. J. V. Betts, 
proceeding on leave of absence. 

Captain N. N. G. C. McVean lias arrived home on leave 
of absence from India. Captain T. C. Rutherford, civil 
surgeon at Bilaspur, has been placed on duty at Amritsar in 
connexion with the prevention of malarial fevers. Captain 
E. T. Harris has been appointed to the Civil Medical Charge 
of the Ruby Mines District in Burma in succession to Major 
•C. C. S. Barry, proceeding on leave. The services of Captain 

I. M. Macrae have been placed permanently at the disposal of 
the Government of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh for 
employment in the Jail Department. Captain V. B. Nesfield, 
•officiating civil surgeon at Bijnor, has been granted two 
•months’ privilege leave of absence. The services of Captain 
L. Cook have been placed at the disposal of the Government 
of Bihar and Orissa. Captain T. H. Gloster has been placed 
on special duty under the orders of the Director-General of 
the Indian Medical Service. Captain R. L. Gamlen has 
been granted three months’ extension of his leave of absence 
on medical certificate. Captain A. W. C. Young has taken 
up duty at Delhi as Medical Officer of Health. The services 
of Captain H. M. Browne, officiating sanitary commissioner 
in Bengal, have been replaced at the disposal of the Govern¬ 
ment of India in the Education Department, Captain A. J. V. 
Betts has been granted 18 months’ leave of absence combined 
with furlough home from India. 

Lieutenant C. H. Smith has been selected for appointment 
as Specialist in Advanced Operative Surgery. 

Territorial Force. 

Royal Army Medical Corps. 

2nd South-Western Mounted Brigade Field Ambulance, 
Royal Army Medical Corps : Lieutenant John R. Benson to 
be Captain (dated Oct. 1st, 1912). 

2nd Home Counties Field Ambulance, Royal Army Medical 
Corps: Lieutenant George T. Willan to be Captain (dated 
Oct. 3rd, 1912). 

3rd East Lancashire Field Ambulance, Royal Army Medical 
Corps : Captain Wilfrid M. Steinthal to be Major (dated 
Sept. 14th, 1912). 

3rd North Midland Field Ambulance, Royal Army Medical 
Corps: Joseph Cecil Harris to be Lieutenant (dated Oct. 1st, 
1912). 

1st Welsh Field Ambulance, Royal Army Medical Corps : 
Lieutenant Patrick J. McGinn to be Captain (dated July 21st, 
1912). 

Attached to Units other than Medical Units .—Lieutenant 
George E. J. A. Robinson to be Captain (dated April 8th, 
1912). Lieutenant Charles H. Allen to be Captain (dated 
May 17th, 1912). Lieutenant Francis L. A. Greaves to be 
Oapta in (dated August 17th, 1912). Lieutenant Percy C. P. 


Ingram to be Captain (dated Sept. 30th, 1912). Lieutenant 
Frederick W. Higgs to be Captain (dated Oct. 1st, 1912). 

Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland Contingent, Senior 
Division, Officers Training Corps : Lieutenant John Campbell, 
Royal Army Medical Corps, Special Reserve, is appointed to 
serve with the Contingent (dated Oct. 30th, 1912). 

“The Military Surgeon.” 

In the October number Captain L. C. Duncan, Medical 
Corps, U.S. Army, continues his medical history of the Civil 
War, relating what occurred at the battle of Chickamauga, 
Sept. 19th and 20th, 1863. The Northern Army fought in a 
very awkward position, with its base of snpply, and con¬ 
sequently its line of retreat, not behind it, but on its left 
flank. Then the division hospitals were not posted behind 
their divisions ; most of them were pitched close to some 
springs (in those days every wound was washed before it was 
dressed), and the springs were on the extreme right of the 
line. The inconvenience of this faulty stationing of the 
hospitals is well brought out. A man of the centre divisions 
when wounded had to be carried three miles to hospital and 
then back along that road three miles before he could reach 
the base: six unnecessary miles. There were plenty of 
ambulances, four-wheeled, each carrying two men lying 
down, and of these one for every 110 men. In the 
army of 44,000 men there were some 12,000 casualties— 
2000 (4fc per cent.) killed and 10,000 (23 per cent.) wounded. 
The Confederate forces lost 16,000 men; their wounded 
suffered afterwards from hospital gangrene, due to 
their conveyance in uncleaned horse-trucks. Shell wounds 
in that day “baffled, even terrified, the surgeon.” 
Lieutenant G. B. Foster gives an account of the equip¬ 
ment and work of the Division Field Laboratory of 
which he took charge in Texas. He found 26 soldiers 
infected with hook-worm disease. Medical-Director Frank 
Anderson, U.S. Navy, reports an outbreak of food poisoning 
at San Francisco; 2500 people were at a picnic, 1000 
sickened, two died, and the cause assigned was B. enteritidis 
infection of beef from which sandwiches were made. 
Lieutenant R. H. Goldthwaite, Medical Corps, U.S. Army, 
reports the cure of a severe case of malaria (aestivo- 
autumnal) by the intravenous injection of 9 grains 
of salvarsan. There are some interesting remarks on the 
Russian Army in 1909. It numbered 1,260,220 men, of 
whom 4449 died from disease. Anthrax still occurs, and 
is ascribed to the wearing of sheep-skin coats. Newly 
raised recruits are quarantined, their hair and beards 
are clipped, they are bathed, and then given fresh 
clothing. By games, choirs, cinematographs, &c., men 
are sought to be kept in barracks, out of the 
public-houses of garrison towns. In a review of von 
Oettingen’s “ Manual of Practical Military Surgery in the 
Russo-Japanese War,” the reviewer, from his personal expe¬ 
rience, strongly supports the practice of securing dressings 
by mastic solution, so that bandages arc not required. 
Minute instructions are issued to the United States Army for 
the measurement, by company commanders personally, of 
the feet of soldiers, and for the fitting of the men’s shoes. 
A soldier to whom new shoes are issued just before a march 
is to stand in his new shoes for five minutes in 24 inches of 
water to soften the leather, and then to walk about in them for 
an hour on a level surface, letting the shoes dry on his feet, 
that the shoes may become “ molded ” to them. When he 
takes the shoes off he is to rub neat’s-foot oil into them. 
New socks, neither darned nor in holes, are to be worn in 
marching. Company commanders of infantry are personally 
to inspect the bare feet of their men before a march is under¬ 
taken. and will personally see to it that the men wash their 
feet daily after reaching camp, prick blisters and cover 
them with zinc oxide plaster, applied hot. 

The late Dr. Bcstbeo. 

An appeal is beiDg made for funds to establish a 
memorial to the memory of Brigade-Surgeon If. E. Bu.steed, 
formerly of the medical service of the Honourable East 
India Company. His researches into the history of “ Old 
Calcutta” brought again to life a crowd of interesting 
figures which once trod that famous stage. Contributions 
will be gladly received in England either by Sir James 
Bonrdillon, Wcstlands, Liphook, or by Messrs. Richardson 
and Co., 25, Suffolk-street, Pall Mall ; and in India by 
Messrs. Grind lay and Co., Calcutta. 
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The Red Cross Society. 

Two units of the British Red Cross Society for service in 
Greece left England on Oct. 27th, when Admiral H.S.H. 
Prince Louis of Battenberg, Princess Louise of Battenberg, 
and their daughter were present to bid the party farewell. 
The units are under the command of Colonel Charles Delm6 
Radcliffe, and previous to departure received the following 
Royal message, which was read by Sir Frederick Treves :— 

Please express to Colonel Delm£ Radcliffe and other members of the 
Red Cross Expedition my earnest hope for their welfare in the noble 
and humanitarian work upon which they are now engaged. 

(Signed) Alexandra. 

Queen Alexandra has forwarded a subscription of £100 
to the British Red Cross Fund. 

Three medical and surgical units, raised and equipped by 
the British Red Cross Society for service in Turkey, each unit 
consisting of 15 men and three surgeons, left Charing Cross 
station on Oct. 29th for the seat of war. 

The King has given His Majesty’s Royal licence and 
authority to accept and wear the decoration of the Third 
Class of the Imperial Ottoman Order of the Medjidieh to 
Major Howard Ensor, D.S.O., R.A.M.C., which has been 
conferred upon him by His Highness the Khedive of Egypt, 
in recognition of valuable services rendered. 

Mr. S. Osborn, ex-Master of the Haberdashers’ Company 
and Commissioner of the City of London Boy Scouts, has 
left London for Constantinople to assist in the distribution 
of relief to the destitute women and children and to render 
aid to the sick and wounded at the front. 


Cormponfoiut. 

'* Audi alteram partem.” 

WHAT IS A LOOSE SEMILUNAR 
CARTILAGE? 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir,—I n the interesting paper on injuries to the semi¬ 
lunar cartilages in The Lancet of Oct. 19th, p. 1067, Dr. 
A. M. Martin states that 95-5 per cent, of his series of cases 
(numbering no less than 449) showed definite splits and tears. 
The remainder showed no definite pathology and Dr. Martin 
presumes they were what the text-books term “loose carti¬ 
lages.” He does not explicitly state whether he himself 
accepts sqch “loose cartilages” as an actual pathological 
fact, but the implication of his statement is rather to dis¬ 
credit their existence. If so, I should like to express my 
entire agreement with him. As I have practised for many 
years in a part of the country largely devoted to the two 
great national industries which are responsible for so many 
injured semilunar cartilages—namely, coal-mining and foot¬ 
ball—I have had opportunities of operating on a large number 
of them and I have taught for many years that there is no 
such thing as a loose semilunar cartilage apart from a 
definite split or tear. Indeed, I find it difficult to conceive 
in what way either semilunar cartilage can be “ loosened ” 
without a rupture, partial or complete, of its attachments 
to the tibia or to the lateral ligaments. The truth is, as 
Dr. Martin’s paper clearly shows, that tearing or splitting 
of the semilunars is in all cases a definite and demonstrable 
lesion, caused by a definite and generally violent wrench 
of the knee at. a particular time. Subsequent use of 
the knee may increase or modify the effects of the initial 
lesion and give rise to attacks of recurrent synovitis* 
pain, and so forth, in which the history of the original 
injury may be obscured if not carefully inquired into. 
Hence it is of the utmost importance to ascertain in every 
case of traumatic derangement of the knee an accurate 
history of the first beginning of trouble. If there is a clear 
history of a definite twist or wrench of some severity at the 
very beginning of the trouble the operation will generally 
disclose a definite rupture of one or other cartilage. If there 
is only a vague history that the patient thinks he sprained 
the knee, or if he cannot date the occurrence, the surgeon 
may be confident that whatever else he may find in the 
joint it will not be a torn cartilage, nor will such a case be 
properly described as a “ loose cartilage.” 


In my experience most of such cases are not purely 
traumatic in their origin, and trauma only plays a secondary 
and late part in their pathology. The common use of the 
misleading term “loose cartilage” is responsible for much 
confusion and doubt as to the best method of treatment. 
My own experience agrees entirely with Dr. Martin’s a» 
regards the results of the operative treatment of genuine 
torn semilunar—viz., that they are uniformly lasting and 
perfect as regards function of the knee. On the other hand, no 
one acquainted with the anatomy of the knee and of the semi¬ 
lunar cartilages can believe that spring pads and similar devices 
can keep a loose cartilage in its place, nor can anyone who has 
examined a genuine split cartilage imagine that it is possible 
by any means short of removal to prevent the detached por¬ 
tion from becoming nipped by the condyle. In short, for a 
genuine split or torn cartilage there is only one cure, and 
that is by operation. Splints and retentive apparatus of 
various kinds are merely palliatives suitable for those who 
for age or other reason are content with an imperfect cure. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Wolverhampton, Oct. 22nd, 1912. EDWARD DeaNESLY. 


IPECACUANHA AND EMETINE. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir,—L ieutenant-Colonel Rogers’s valuable paper on 
Amoebic Colitis in India reopens the question of the relative 
values of ipecacuanha and emetine, and it is interesting to note 
that until Veddes demonstrated the germicide powers of the 
alkaloid 1 our knowledge of the therapeutic value of ipecac¬ 
uanha remained very much as it was in 1648, when Dr_ 
William Pison, of Leyden, introduced the drug into Europe, 
and told of its antidysenteric properties, which he had seen 
in Brazil during the Viceroyalty of Count J. Maurice, of 
Nassau. The successful use of the drug by Pison, “The 
Founder of Tropical Medicine,” in Amsterdam attracted the 
notice of his fellow countryman, Jean Adrian Helvetius, 
then living in Paris, who obtained a supply of the drug 
from one Gamier. Helvetius sold the powdered root aa 
a secret medicine, and advertised it as an infallible 
remedy for dysentery. He was so fortunate as to cure the 
Dauphin of France and to secure from King Louis XIV. 
1000 louis d’or for his secret. In the same year in which 
Sertiirner succeeded in obtaining morphine in a pure state 
Pierre Joseph Pelletier isolated the alkaloid emetine, and in 
collaboration with Francois Magendie determined its physio¬ 
logical action. 2 The discovery was quickly followed by 
that of strychnine, quinine, and veratria, which alkaloids, 
with that of morphine, so absorbed the attention of the 
medical profession that emetine was neglected, and remained 
so until June, 1829, when Dr. James Lomax Bardsley, 
physician to the Manchester Infirmary, published his 
“Hospital Facts and Observations,” and so drew the atten¬ 
tion of his medical brethren to the value of emetine. He 
writes (p. 149): “In some instances of dysentery, chronic- 
diarrhoea, and chronic pulmonary catarrh I have derived 
from emetine, in combination with a small proportion of 
opium, much benefit.” 

Lieutenant-Colonel Walsh’s 20 cases 3 show that emetine 
cuts short the disease by its germicide action, as Surgeon 
Veddes has proven. The more recent articles on emetine 
go to demonstrate that in the alkaloid there is a trust¬ 
worthy remedy for dysentery, based on scientific principles ; 
and to Dr. J. L. Bardsley, of Manchester, we are indebted 
for its empirical use in dysentery. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Oct. 26th, 1912. George Foy. 


THE BELL-MAGENDIE QUESTION. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir,— Dr. Edridge-Green has called attention to an 
“Advertisement” printed in Vol. XII., 1823, of the Medico- 
Chirurgical Transactions to the effect that “ It has been 
resolved by the President and Council that the Society shall 
publish half-yearly, namely on the 1st of July and the 1st of 
February, such Papers as shall have been ordered by the' 
Council for Publication,” and he infers from this and from 


1 Hare : Practical Therapeutics, 1912. 

* Rec. Chi. et Phya. sur I’lpecacuanha, 1817. 

8 Medical Annual, 1893, from Indian Medical Gazette, September, 189L- 
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the year marks of the plates in this volume, that this inten¬ 
tion was actually fulfilled during the previous year 1822-3. 

I am afraid that I cannot admit this inference as valid. It 
seems to me more probable that the advertisement signifies 
previous irregularity of publication, and an intention to 
observe greater regularity in the future—an intention which, 
as shown by subsequent volumes, was not fulfilled. But as 
I expressly stated in The Lancet of Sept. 28th, p. 901, the 
precise date of publication of Shaw’s paper on Partial Paralysis 
can only be guessed at from collateral evidence, and consider¬ 
ing its context as a whole its precise date of publication is of 
little or no consequence. Shaw’s footnote to the first and 
second editions of his Manual of Anatomy (1821, p. 261; 
1822, p. 320) show clearly enough what the experiments in 
question amounted to in his own estimation in February, 
1822—i.e., before he had read Magendie’s paper of 
August, 1822:— 

Some curious experiments have been made in Windmill-street on the 
comparative degree of sensibility of the two origins of these [cervical] 
nerves. In these experiments there was sufficient observed to induce 
us to believe, that there is much difference between the two sets of 
fibrils; but from the difficulty of making them, the facts are not yet so 
distinct, as to permit us to mention the results. 

Dr. Edridge-Green does not make it at all clear what 
are the precise conclusions he draws from Shaw's paper of 
1822 and from Bell’s booklet of 1811. He apparently 
rests Bell’s case chiefly, if not exclusively, upon the 
latter ; but it seems to me that he is unconsciously shifting 
his ground when he says that on reading Bell’s book (1811) 
it was evident to him that more should be claimed for Bell 
than had already been done—namely, that the law which is 
known as Muller’s law of the specificity of the sense organs, 
was clearly stated first by Bell. Dr. Edridge-Green puts this 
as an additional claim, implying, yet not definitely stating, 
that he upholds the original claim put forward by Bell (and 
Shaw) in August, 1822, but he has offered no direct evidence 
in support of the original claim, and I am disposed to regard 
this additional claim as a red herring. I shall not follow 
this new trail. The original question was and is: 
“Did Bell or Magendie discover the motor and sensory 
functions of the anterior and posterior roots of the spinal 
nerves?" In substance Dr. Edridge-Green in his last 
communication propounds an alternative rather than an 
additional claim, and, like Professor Keith, he has implicitly 
dropped the original claim. Dr. Edridge-Green says I make 
much of his statement that perhaps the alterations to which 
I called attention in Bell's texts of 1821 and 1824 had been 
made by an assistant. Not at all. I make much of the 
alterations themselves, which I again recommend to the 
careful consideration of Dr. Edridge-Green, either in the 
original texts or in the quotations given at p. 904 of 
The Lancet of Sept. 28th.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

A. D. Waller. 

Physiological Laboratory, University of London, 

South Kensington, Oct. 25th, 1912. 


THE RELATIONS OF THE PRACTITIONER 
AND THE SPECIALIST IN X RAY WORK. 


5. The supply of negatives or prints to sick clubs and insurance 
companies is a matter of special arrangement. Moreover, in urgent* 
cases it is the usual custom of the roentgenologist to place the skiagram, 
at the disposal of the surgeon. 

6. The roentgenologist may at his discretion place a copy of tha 
plate at the disposal of the patient, either gratuitously or on payment 
of a fee. This should, however, only be done in those cases where it 
will cause no harm or needless anxiety to the patient. 

I may add that these resolutions were adopted by the 
American Electro-Therapeutical Association at the twenty- 
second annual meeting, September, 1912. 

I am. Sir, yours faithfully, 

F. Howard Humphrts, M.D. Brux., F.R.C.P. Edin. 

West Chapel Btreet, Mayfair, W., Oct. 27th, 1912. 


THE SEVENTEENTH INTERNATIONAL- 
CONGRESS OF MEDICINE 
(LONDON, 1913). 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir, _In consequence of one or two inquiries that I have- 

received, will you kindly permit me to state that no photo¬ 
graph album of the Congress is either issued or contemplated 
by the authorities of the Congress ? 

I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

W. P. Herringham, 

Honorary General Secretary.. 

13, Hinde-strcet, London, W., Oct. 26th, 1912. 


THE FLANNELETTE QUESTION. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir,— In the Daily Express of to-day’s date, a full-page^ 
advertisement of “Non-Flam" appears, in which a quota¬ 
tion from evidence given by me before the departmental 
committee appointed to inquire into the law relating to* 
coroners’ inquests, &c., is given as follows. “ Dr. Parry, or 
the Children’s Hospital, Brighton, in giving evidence before* 
the Home Office Committee, says: ‘ Practically every death, 
or serious accident from burning is from a flannelette 
garment 1 ’" This is placed close under the following words : 
“Non-Flam. The only safety flannelette fabric that is 
really safe 1 ” I have two complaints to make against the 
Non-Flam firm. The first is that my name is used by them, 
without my permission. Perhaps as it is a quotation from a* 
public document I have not much right to object to this. My 
second complaint is more serious. All the evidence I gave- 
before the committee w-as to show that it was impossible to* 
substantiate the claims of Non-Flam as a fireproof material, 
and that after a few washings in the ordinary way the fabric 
burnt readily. (I burnt some specimens of washed Non- 
Flam before the members of the committee, and showed how 
easily it flamed.) It is under these circumstances that I 
desire to protest against the use of rny name in support of a* 
material which I am convinced does not possess the 
properties which its makers advertise. 

Iam, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Hove, Oct. 28th, 1912. L * A * PaRRY * 


To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir, —Finding that there is a certain amount of uncer¬ 
tainty about the relations which should exist between the 
“roentgenologist” and the practitioner who sends the 
patient to him, and also that the medical man in attendance 
has some difficulty in explaining to the patient the position 
of the specialist or expert, I think it might be as well to 
reproduce the resolution which was passed at the Berlin 
Congress of the German Roentgen Society, April 14th, 1912, 
defining the status of the specialist in roentgenology :— 

1. Roentgenology is a duly authorised medical specialty, just as are 
laryngology, ophthalmology, Ac. 

Z. The roentgenologist is a medical specialist, and as such, in 
accordance with the usual medical custom, he is called in as a medical 
consultant by the patient or his physician, in order to make or confirm 
the diagnosis. 

3. The roentgenologist makes uso of Roentgen examinations in 
addition to the usual clinical examination. Ho alone decides what 
particular procedure shall be employed-radiography, radioscopy, 
orthodiagraphy, or teleoroentgenography. 

4. All plates, diapositives, tracings, orthodiagrams, and teleoroent- 
genograms prepared for the diagnosis of the case are the property of 
the roentgenologist, just as histological preparations belong to the con¬ 
sulting pathologist. The roentgenologist will, however, as a matter of 
courtesy, he always ready, If requested, to place his plates and prints at 
the dispose! of the consulting physician. 


THE DEAN OF ST. PAUL’S AND CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir,— The brief report in your last issue of a sermon of 
mine at Brighton is not only misleading, but is, I am afraid, 
likely to prejudice the course of a perfectly impartial inquiry. 
It would have been better if I had not mentioned the com¬ 
mittee at all, since its proceedings are private, though its* 
existence is no secret. But since that degree of indiscre¬ 
tion has been committed by me, will you allow me to say that 
(1) “ Christian Science ” has not been touched by the com¬ 
mittee, at any rate since I joined it; (2) I was only expressing 
my personal opinion when I said that “ at present L 
believed that “ no organic disease can be touched by these 
methods,” and that “churchmen and churchwomen ought 
to be very suspicious of the fashionable tendency to dabble 
in occult supernaturalism.” I alluded to this tendency in 
the course of an exhortation, the gist of which was, “ When 
you are ill, trust a good doctor and leave the issue calmly in 
God’s hands.” I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Deanery, St. Paul’,, B.O., Oct. 30th, 1912. W. B. INGB. 
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THE USE OP ERGOT IN CHOREA. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir,—M ay I crave the indulgence of your space to point 
out to Dr. Eustace Smith that I introduced the use of ergot 
in chorea in January, 1884 1 Dr. Eustace Smith, in the new 
“System of Treatment,” edited by Dr. Arthur Latham and 
Mr. Crisp English, states that there is no drug which lie 
knows of which is more useful in chorea than ergot. My 
original note was published in The Lancet on Jan. 26th, 
1884, and it was reproduced in Brait-hwaite’s “ Retrospect 
of Medicine ” for the same year (Vol. LXXXIX.). The drug 
was somewhat extensively tried with success in America 
after the publication of my note. I think I can claim to 
have added this small quota to the relief of suffering 
humanity. I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Oct. 28th, 1912. J. ROCHEID FORREST. 


THE MEDICAL PROFESSION AND THE 
NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir, —I desire to call attention to an aspect of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s new proposals in regard to sanatorium benefit—an 
aspect which has so far received no attention. 

In his speech before the Advisory Committee on Oct. 23rd 
he stated that he proposed to give the doctors a capitation 
fee of 6 d. per annum for each insured person to cover the 
cost of treatment of tuberculosis, this capitation fee to be in 
lieu of the payments for attendance, fees for which have in 
many cases been already arranged. What will be the effect 
of this new proposal ? 

1. It will tend to put a stop to the zeal which was 
being aroused amongst doctors in regard to the detection 
and treatment of tuberculosis. Many doctors were beginning 
to study the use of tuberculin, and were devoting 
much more care to the detection of early cases of pulmonary 
tuberculosis. The county and city bacteriologists were 
having many more specimens of sputum sent to them for 
examination for tubercle. The reasons for this activity in 
regard to tuberculosis were twofold. Firstly, it appeared 
that we were at last to be given the opportunity of success¬ 
fully treating cases of tuberculosis among the poor. Secondly, 
the fees promised for this treatment under sanatorium 
benefit were comparatively good. If these fees are to be 
done away with, and a capitation fee given in its place, all 
pecuniary incentive is not only withdrawn, but there is 
actually a strong inducement offered not even to detect the 
cases. For if a doctor notifies a case of pulmonary tuber¬ 
culosis it is quite possible he may be required by the chief 
tuberculosis officer to give tuberculin treatment for it, and be 
thus committed to giving a form of treatment which involves 
much time, trouble, and care. 

Mr. Lloyd George gave as one reason for his new proposal 
that it would prevent a doctor being exposed to the tempta¬ 
tion of keeping a patient at home for domiciliary treatment 
then it might be better for the patient that he should be 
sent to a sanatorium. It might be a temptation, but, if 
necessary, the chief tuberculosis officer should be able to 
prevent this ; and, moreover, under his new proposals Mr. 
Lloyd George’s argument cuts the opposite way, for, with 
payment by capitation fees, it will clearly be a temptation 
to the practitioner to get every case sent to a sanatorium 
in order that he should be relieved of the trouble of treat¬ 
ment, and, in the case of tuberculin, of a form of treatment 
involving much time, trouble, and care. Thus the proposed 
capitation payments for sanatorium benefit will tend to nip 
in the bud much of the newly aroused attention on the part 
of doctors for tuberculosis. It is thus entirely opposed to 
the interests of the public, who would, under the original 
system, have unquestionably obtained far better service. 

2. From the financial aspect the new proposals will be 
utterly to the detriment of the public purse. In a 
sanatorium each case will cost between 20*. and 30*. a 
week to treat, and in many cases the dependents will have 
to be supported while the bread-winner is away, whereas it 
is now the experience of an increasing number of doctors 
that many ca'es can be most successfully treated at home, and 
with the patient still at work. The cost of such treatment is 
only about 10*. a week, and thus on financial grounds is 
infinitely superior to treatment in a sanatorium. In addition, 


the new proposals will give an enormous impetus to the 
building of sanatoriums—Le., the spending of money on 
bricks and mortar. But the new financial proposals are just 
as detrimental to the doctor as to the public. 

I will endeavour to show how this is by using actual 
figures. Firstly, with regard to fees, many Insurance Com¬ 
mittees have already agreed to pay a fee of 5*. for the first 
report on any case, and a fee of 2*. 6d. for each consultation 
and of 5*. for each consultation accompanied by an injection 
of tuberculin, the committees supplying the tuberculin free 
of cost. They are also agreeing to pay mileage when the 
patient is seen at his own home. Secondly, in any case of 
pulmonary tuberculosis treated with tuberculin it is usual to 
give about two injections a week—i.e., at intervals of 
three or four days. Thus each such case under domiciliary 
treatment would bring in about 10*. a week to the doctor 
treating it. Thirdly, such cases are generally under 
treatment for a period of at least six months, and 
may require to be kept under the treatment for as 
long as two years. I will taks the shortest period— 
viz., six months. This is 26 weeks, which at 10*. a 
week gives £13 for six months’ treatment of one case. 
Fourthly, let us suppose that under the Insurance Act a 
doctor had 500 insured persons on his list, for each of whom 
under the new proposals he would receive 6d. per head per 
annum. 500 sixpences amount to £12 10*. But of these 
500 persons many will under the Act be unselected lives. 
One might, therefore, on a quite moderate basis estimate 
that 5 per cent, would be tuberculous and require treatment 
at one time or another. But as I wish to keep quite on the 
safe side, let us suppose that only 1 per cent, are thus 
affected. If these five have domiciliary treatment with 
tuberculin the doctor would receive in fees, for six months 1 
treatment only , the sum of £65 (5 x £13 = £65.) But if 
Mr. Lloyd George’s new proposals are accepted he will only 
receive £12 10*. for 12 months’ treatment, no matter what 
the number of cases of tuberculosis he may have. 

In short, if the new capitation fee of 6d. per head in lieu 
of fees for attendance is accepted the profession will make 
an extremely bad bargain. The sanatorium benefit was the 
one part of the National Health Insurance Act which 
appeared to be statesmanlike, and was, in consequence, the 
one part of the Act which the profession agreed to work; 
but the good inherent in this one part will be utterly 
destroyed by Mr. Lloyd George’s latest proposal of “sixpence 
for tuberculosis.” If the profession refuses to work the 
sanatorium benefit under the altered conditions Mr. Lloyd 
George will only have himself to thank. 

_ I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

E. G. Hamilton Williams. 

Col wall, near Malvern, Oct. 27th, 1912. 


To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir, — I think the profession, before declining the 
Chancellor’s latest terms, should most carefully consider 
what these terms are, and also the alternative if these terms 
are rejected. Being myself a general practitioner in a large 
rural district I will consider the matter from the point of 
view of a country doctor. We are offered 9*. per head, 
inclusive, with a possible additional sum for additional drugs 
in the case of a bad epidemic. There is to be no mileage 
fee, and I fail to see that this should be insisted upon ; in 
fact, I understand that the three Provisional Medical Com¬ 
mittees for rural Norfolk have decided against this. There 
is to be no fee for fractures— but why should there be ? A 
case of fracture is not more troublesome to treat than a case 
of acute pneumonia. The practitioners will be expected to 
keep simple records of their cases, but this will only mean a 
few extra words written at the side of the prescriptions, 
which surely most doctors already keep. Modern methods of 
diagnosis are to be used, but no one can think seriously that 
the Chancellor intends to include the Wassermann reaction, 
as has been suggested. 

With regard to the income limit Mr. Lloyd George has 
something very significant to say. Each locality is to fix its 
own limit, and he adds that in some districts even £2 will 
be too high. He also adds that the degree of medical 
representation on the Insurance Committees oilght to be 
discussed. 

And now what is the alternative ? I suppose 80 per cent, 
of the insured in rural Norfolk do r ot earn more than 20*. 
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per week. Our Public Medical Service scheme proposes to 
admit these for 8#. 8d. per annum, together with extras 
which we are not in the least likely to get. We 
have got to persuade the insured to come in, and we 
shall find a large number will not become subscribers at 
any rate until they are ill. We have also to collect the 
money ourselves, and the cost of this will be considerable. 
What I strongly urge the profession to do is to accept the 
terms offered, on condition that there is a larger medical 
representation on the Local Insurance Committees. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

G. S. Keeling, M.D. Cantab. 

Attleborough, Norfolk, Oct. 27th, 1912. 


To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir,—T he latest offer of Mr. Lloyd George to the medical 
practitioners is a challenge. He certainly intends that doctors 
shall earn their 7a, which is the “ basis of the amount to be 
paid to the doctors. ” For this additional offer he demands 
that the doctors shall keep “simple records [bless his 
simplicity] of the patients whom they treat, the illnesses 
from which they suffer, and the attendances given,” and goes 
on to say, “ This is new in respect of the industrial practice 
of this country. ” There is no doubt about its newness, and 
Mr. Lloyd Geoige admits he is asking for increased service. 
He also tells us : “It will be the duty of the Commissioners 
to see that a proper standard is reached and maintained in 
respect of number of visits paid or number of times a patient 
is seen at the doctor’s surgery, amount of time and attention 
given, and where necessary resort must be made to modern 
means of exact diagnosis.” Now all this means that 
if a medical practitioner is to carry out these terms 
he cannot attend to a sufficient number of patients to 
earn an income that w’ould probably cover his rent. We 
can ill afford to neglect any opportunity of increasing 
our earnings, but the whole Act so bristles with objection¬ 
able and impossible requirements that it ought to be 
repugnant to every medical man who has the smallest 
respect for himself or his profession, and I hope the British 
Medical Association will voice these sentiments in no un¬ 
certain manner, and leave Mr. Lloyd George and his Act to 
the judgment of the working classes, who are supposed to 
benefit by “the refreshing fruit.” He has torn the last 
shred of our independence to tatters if we consent to w’ork 
this Act on his terms. It is impossible to suppose any 
medical man submitting to dictation from the Insurance 
Commissioners, or any other body of officials under the Act, 
as to the mode of making his diagnosis. A step further, and 
the treatment of cases will be tabulated, and the people 
made to sw’allow physic by Act of Parliament. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Rodney-road, S.E., Oct. 26th, 1912. R- SAUNDERSON. 


To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir,—A t a meeting of the local medical profession con¬ 
vened by the Wandsworth Provisional Modical Committee I 
was instructed to forward to you for publication the following 
resolution, which was unanimously carried :— 

Finding that the Provisional Medical Regulations under the Insur 
nice Act contain no guarantee of a fund for the payment, of the 
medical men attending insured persons, and that these Regula¬ 
tions ignore the other cardinal points originally formulated and 
repeatedly confirmed by the profession, this meeting of the medical 
practitioners of Dal ham, Battersea, Ctapham, Putney, Streatham, 
Tooting, arsd Wands worth declines to give them further consideration. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

J. Kennjhh, Hon Secretary. 

Claphaxn Park-road, S.W., Oct. 28th, 1912. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir,—O n Oct. 23rd I made a statement to the press that 
the pooled capitation fee of 8 s. 6d. now offered by Mr. Lloyd 
George would be subject to large deductions before being 
available for medical remuneration. I estimated the deduc¬ 
tions at 5*. 9 d ., leaving a balance of 2s. 9 d for the general 
practitioner. The details of this statement have been widely 
criticised, and I should like to point out briefly how these 
deductions are substantiated by the Act and by the Regula¬ 
tions issued by the Commissioners. 

The Regulations distinctly state that from the total avail¬ 
able the committee shall make certain deductions. (These 


Regulations, it must be remembered, are law.) The first 
deduction is for the cost of medicines and appliances, not of 
drugs alone, as has been stated, but of appliances also. The 
German experience of 25 years’ working of their Insurance 
Act shows that this item works out approximately at 3s. 6d. 
per head. Surely there is no reason why the cost under this 
head should be less here than in Germany, especially liaving 
regard to the fact that hospital staffs are stating that insured' 
persons are no longer “ necessitous,” and this being so are 
not “fit objects of charity.” Indeed, it would appear that 
3*. 6d. is an under-estimate rather than otherwise, owing to 
the fact that the price of drugs is higher in this country than 
in Germany. 

According to the Regulations the cost of drugs must be 
deducted from the money available. Mr. Lloyd George on 
Oct. 23rd said the same thing. His words Were : “We 

propose . that we should find a fixed amount for 

doctoring and drugging, and that this should include. 

such ‘extras’ as come within medical benefit under the Act.” 
Further, in speaking of the uncertainty of the doctor as to 
his pay, he mentions Is. not as the amount the doctor will 
be assured, but as the basis of the amount, which may mean 
something very different. If Mr. Lloyd George really means* 
that the doctor will get 7*., then the Regulations will have 
to be altered, which can only be effected by Act of Parlia¬ 
ment ; but if the Regulations covering this point stand, then 
it is plain that the doctor is not assured of 7s. , or, indeed, of 
any sum. 

It is noteworthy that Mr. Lloyd George expressly declined 
to apply the word “ guarantee ” to his “assurance.” This 
problematical Is. is to include “extras.” Mr. Lloyd George 
says so. The Regulations schedule a list of “ extras ” to be 
deducted from the capitation grant. In short., there is no 
doubt whatever that the extras are a serious deduction from 
wliat remains of the Is. What will they cost ? Mileage 
certainly will be a very variable figure, a small proportion for 
a county borough and a large one for a sparsely populated 
and scattered area, but there is no provision for special fees 
under this head made by the Regulations other than out of 
the medical fund. 

It has been stated that it is wrong to deduct estimates for 
operation, consultations, &c., in view of the fact that Mr. 
Lloyd George, in his speech on Oct. 23rd, stated that “the 
cost of extras apart from major operations and other special 
services, which of course are not included under the Act, 
must be provided from the fund which we set aside for 
medical attendance.” I would point out that “medical 
attendance,” as defined by the Act, and “treatment,” as* 
defined by the Regulations, undoubtedly mean all forms of 
treatment and attendance, including operations and con¬ 
sultations, and until these Regulations are superseded it is 
impossible to base arguments upon anything other than the 
Act and the Regulations. 

It has also been stated that I am wrong in deducting ao 
estimated sum of 3d. for administration. The Act, 
Section 15 (6) and Regulation 4 (2), however, state that the 
cost of this must be paid to the committees out of the money 
granted to the societies. This money, therefore, is a part 
of the fund available for medical benefit, and as the doctors* 
only take the balance, it is clear that the administration 
charges make that balance less. When Mr. Lloyd George 
pictures the doctor saddled with an “ unlimited liability in 
respect of drugs and administration,” Ac., he draws a oorrect 
picture as the Regulations define it. 

Apart from drugs and administration, the total of my 
estimate of extras amounts to 2s. Mr. Lloyd George’s 
estimate for the same items in his speech on Oct. 23rd is 
“2s. at the very least,” and perhaps “much nearer 3s. or 
even 4 s.” I therefore elaim that the Regulations, in the 
light of Mr. Lloyd George’s speech, substantiate the list of 
deductions from the medical capitation fee as follows:— 


Drugs and appliances, say . 

8. 

... 3 

d. 

6 

Mileage . 

... 1 

0 

Medical benefit of non-residents ... 

... 0 

3 

Operations. 

... 0 

6 

Consultations . 

... 0 

3 

Administration. 

... 0 

3 

Total deductions . 

... 5 

9 


It must not be forgotten for one moment that, apart from* 
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the money question, there are other very material points of 
•difference between the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
medical profession. The demand by the doctors for an 
income limit of £2 a week for those entitled to medical 
benefit has not been granted, and it is evidently contemplated 
that the anomaly of doctors being obliged to treat, under 
the Act, rich men who happen to have been insured persons for 
five years (Act, Section 1 (3) ) is to be allowed to remain where 
no income limit is fixed locally. If contract practice is to 
be carried into the sphere where incomes above £2 prevail, 
-private practice will be undermined to a corresponding— 
indeed, to a disproportionate—degree. 

The disciplinary clauses of the Regulations are particu¬ 
larly objectionable. A tribunal called the “Committee of 
•Complaints,” predominantly composed of laymen, is set up, 
and the findings of this Committee are dealt with by the 
Local Insurance Committee, composed of a still larger 
majority of laymen. It is to be hoped that every doctor will 
read and re-read the disciplinary Regulations (Nos. 48 to 51 
•inclusive), and ask himself whether he is prepared, for the 
sake of settling this dispute, for the sake of preventing the 
iaunching of a Public Medical Service, or for any reason at 
all or in any circumstances whatever, to submit himself to 
such a condition of medical service. 

Further, the injustice and inexpediency of the prohibition 
of dispensing by doctors should sink into the mind of every 
member of the profession. Doctors will lose a right which 
they acquired with their diplomas. Their prescriptions will be 
in the hands of the public to be copied, compared, and recom¬ 
mended on all sides. What has cured the insured member of 
the family will no doubt be tried for the ailments of the 
dependents—the only “paying” patients who will be left 
In an industrial neighbourhood. Whilst one Regulation 
arbitrarily withdraws from the doctor the right to dispense, 
another Regulation proposes that the right shall be restored 
upon occasions of emergency. What doctor would keep a 
fresh, up-to-date, and complete supply of drugs which he 
was only allowed to use in case of emergency? In all 
circumstances doctors should insist upon retaining their 
statutory right to dispense for all their patients. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

.5, John Dalton-street, Manchester, J. WEBSTER WATTS, 

Oct. 29th, 1912. Secretary, National Medical Union. 


To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir, — I sincerely hope the profession will treat the 
Chancellor’s new “terms” and “conditions” as they 
•deserve. As he has not conceded even one of the six 
cardinal points which we have put forward as our mini¬ 
mum requirement for working the National Insurance Act, 
there is no necessity for discussing his recent pronounce¬ 
ment, whilst the innuendo conveyed by the “conditions” 
makes it derogatory to the profession to so much as consider 
them. I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Oct. 28 th, 1912 . A F.R.O.S. Eng. in General Practice. 


To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir,—U ntil the Chancellor of the Exchequer made his 
statement to the Advisory Committee last week there had 
been no official pronouncement as to the sum it was pro¬ 
posed to allocate for the payment of drugs and other medical 
and surgical appliances for persons insured under the 
National Insurance Act. It was a general belief, however, 
that the Government actuaries made their estimate on a basis 
of 1#. 6 d. per head, and this appears to have been well 
founded. The proposal to increase the sum available for 
this purpose by a possible 6d. per head is therefore an im¬ 
provement on the original plan; but since there are no 
means of knowing what the drug bill will be until the 
scheme has been in operation for at least a year, it is 
obvious that pharmacists are not in a position to say whether 
or not it will be sufficient. The matter, however, does not 
.appear, from the pharmacists’ point of view, to be of vast 
importance, for it is obvious that if the sum of 2*. is found 
to be insufficient the deficit will have to be made up by a 
special grant of some kind, since it is clear that no public 
authority could refuse to pay its just debts. The 
pharmacist will simply be paid for the work he does 
and the goods he supplies according to a scale of 
chaiges which will probably allow of an exceedingly small 
margin of profit, and it is inconceivable that the bills 
he will send into the local oommittee will not be met 
«ven if the sum allocated for the purpose is inadequate. 


The question whether it will be necessary for any or all of 
the committees to use part or all of the extra 6 d. is, 
however, of considerable importance, but is one which at 
present cannot be answered, and under the circumstances 
it is impossible for medical practitioners to regard the 
£320,000 as part of their remuneration. Statistics relating 
to the cost of drugs, &c., under the German insurance 
scheme can be of little or no assistance as a guide in 
estimating the possible cost of the pharmaceutical servioe in 
this country. In the first place, the practice of pharmacy in 
Germany is in many respects totally different from the 
practice in Great Britain, and while in Germany the prices 
of medicines, even for ordinary customers, are fixed by a 
Government department the prices in this country are 
regulated by a competitive system. In Germany the scale 
of charges under the Insurance Act is based upon the 
statutory tariff and is not substantially lower than that 
tariff, but the prices which chemists are likely to 
obtain under the British insurance scheme may yield 
a very much smaller margin of profit than is the case 
in Germany. This difference alone would make the 
English drug bill much lower than the German. Another 
factor which must be taken into account in comparing the 
cost in the two countries is that in Germany the societies 
provide their members with costly goods and appliances 
which are not among the articles to be supplied under our 
own scheme. For instance, the expenditure on medical and 
surgical requirements incurred by some of the German 
societies includes spectacles, artificial teeth, artificial eyes, 
&c., and also includes payment for costly treatment at baths. 
The list of appliances which the British Insurance Com¬ 
mittees are entitled to supply is a very meagre one, and it 
must also be remembered that many of the German societies 
provide medicines for the dependents of insured persons, so 
that it is quite impossible to compare the cost of the drug 
bills in the two countries ; but it is obvious that under our 
own scheme the bill will be very much lower than in Germany, 
although it remains to be seen whether it will be below 2 1 . 
per head. I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Oct. 28th, 1912. PHARMACHOT. 

LABORATORY WORK UNDER THE 
NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE AND 
THE PUBLIC HEALTH ACTS. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir, —In discussions relating to the administration of the 
National Health Insurance Act the question of laboratory 
facilities has not appeared to receive much notice or 
consideration. 

It may be assumed that the Act in its working will call for 
the full use of those methods which facilitate precision and 
acceleration in diagnosis, prognosis, prevention and treat¬ 
ment, and that laboratory assistance for those who agree to 
act on panels will accordingly take rank as an essential 
factor in the administration of medical benefit. At the 
same time it has to be recognised that the prospective 
laboratory requirements of the National Health Insurance 
Service will be coincident or identical in many respects 
with the present requirements of the Public Health Servioe, 
and that it will become mutually incumbent upon both 
services in due proportion to provide the necessary facilities. 

The provision of efficient laboratory facilities for the two 
services is therefore a matter for urgent and careful con¬ 
sideration. Methods of laboratory technique and research 
have become so mnch elaborated and even specialised, that 
they can only be carried on to the fullest advantage where 
equipment is most complete and where there is a sufficient 
staff having the requisite time and experience not only for 
routine work but for research. The experience of the past, 
both in our own and in other countries, clearly indicates 
that these conditions would be most effectively met by 
laboratories occupying a central position in relation to 
population and facilities of transit, rather than by innumer¬ 
able local laboratories in which a limited scale of equipment 
and staffing would render only a limited service. 

A number of central laboratories already exist dealing 
mainly with the work of preventive medicine, and it seems 
a matter for mutual arrangement between local authorities 
and Insurance Committees to provide the requisite supply 
for the needs of both services in central positions throughout 
the country. I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Glasgow, Oct. 29th, 1912. R. M. BUCHANAN. 
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THE FIFTEENTH INTERNATIONAL CON¬ 
GRESS OF HYGIENE AND DEMO¬ 
GRAPHY AT WASHINGTON. 

(From our Special Sanitary Commissioner.) 
{Continued from p. 1182 .) 


Washington, Oct. 5th. 

The Work cf the Section* : Hygiene and Party Politics. 

Section VI., State and Municipal Hygiene, and 
Section VII., Hygiene of Traffic and Transportation, 
held a joint sitting on Tuesday morning, Oct. 1st, when 
many energetic protests were made by different speakers 
against the interference with public health administration 
that arose in the United States from the American system of 
party politics. Competent officers were constantly replaced, 
it was alleged, so as to make room for the friends of the 
party in office. A speaker from Cleveland indignantly 
exclaimed that the Public Health Department was the most 
important and the most neglected of all the public services 
in the country. The people themselves and their repre¬ 
sentatives were most to blame, and neither one nor the other 
showed any disposition to spend money on measures for the 
prevention of disease. For a more or less problematical 
external foe money was readily spent, and there was no 
stint in the provision of armaments. But against the foe 
of whose presence in their midst there could be no doubt, 
precautions were not taken, and there were no means of 
getting sufficient money for the purpose. A representative 
from Alabama gave a better account of his State. No 
medical officers, he said, were removed when the party in 
office was changed. 

Centralisation and Sanitation. 

Dr. Theodore Thomson, representing the British Local 
Government Board, the Board whose medical department in 
some ways discharges the functions of a Minister of Public 
Health, read a paper describing the central sanitary adminis¬ 
tration in the United Kingdom. He first explained that 
various ministries supervised different branches of govern¬ 
ment work, and that under more than one of them questions 
of public health or sanitation might arise. He described the 
work of the local administrative and sanitary bodies, and ex¬ 
plained the principal Acts governing public hygiene, such as 
the Housing Acts, the Factory Acts, the School Inspection 
Act, the Prevention of Adulteration Act, See ., thus showing 
the many-sided relations that existed between the central 
government and the local authorities. He here alluded to 
the serious difficulty caused in international relations through 
the absence of central authority in the United States of 
America. Representatives came to international conferences, 
and when a common agreement had been attained to the 
Americans were placed in difficulty about signing, because 
they could not say whether what had been accepted would be 
carried out by all or by only a few of the independent State 
Governments. 

The Purification ttf Water Supplies. 

In the afternoon the same sections heard many papers on 
the water-supply question. Mr. George W. Fuller, civil 
engineer of New York, read an important paper. In 
America generally, he said, river water was a muddy water. 
Forty-five years ago sand filtration was unknown. The 
process in America dates from 1867, when a commission 
appointed at St. Louis to look into the question went over to 
Europe to collect information. The report then drawn up 
by James P. Kirkwood became a classic ; it was even 
translated back into German. Thirty years ago engineers 
were led to believe that sand filtration was not a practical 
measure in the light of bacteriological developments, though 
such filters were installed in connexion with the Hudson 
River. In 1892 new filter plants were introduced on a large 
scale by various American towns with varying results. In 
1898, at Cincinnati, they tried sedimentation and coagula¬ 
tion. Sand removed 25 per cent, of vegetable colouring. 
Purified water sometimes attacked the service pipes. This 
was probably caused by the carbonic acid released from the 
applied coagulants, such as sulphate of alumina, and might 
be controlled by emplpying some soda of lime. 

Mr. S. Rideal, D.Sc. (London), read an important paper. 
No pure water, he urged, existed in nature, and all supplies 


were liable to pollution and to interruption. The longer the 
conduit the greater the danger. Many accidents might 
occur, as well as drought in the uplands, which produced 
the condition of war as when an enemy would cut the 
aqueduct to a city. Here the question of afforestation, 
was to be considered. Again, how were the gathering- 
grounds to be protected ? how were tramps to be kept 
away from them ? In the Straits Settlement one town had 
an admirably protected water gathering-ground where 1 
rubber-trees had been planted. But now the trees had grown 
and there was rubber to be gathered. Of course, the sanitary 
authorities objected, and now the entire district was divided> 
into two great political parties ; there were the Tappers and 
the non-Tappers. Moreover, a naturally pure water did 
not arrest the spread of pollution when pollution occurred. 
It was now beginning to be urged that water should be* 
stored for two months. This was done with the Thames* 
water, and after such storage the water was rendered fit 
for filtering. Something more was wanted, however, in the* 
speaker's opinion, that even a pure gathering ground and a 
long storage cannot supply, and he described at length 
experiences with a chlorine process. 

Ozone and the Ultra-violet Pays. 

A paper by M. Dienert, chief of the Surveillance Service- 
of the Paris water-supply, was presented and discussed by 
M. E. Imbeaux, of the Ponts et Chaussees. Both these 
eminent authorities on hydraulic engineering agreed with 
what had just been said. Nobody denied the efficacy of the 
sterilisation, and at St. Maur they treated 90,000 cubic 
metres of water per day with ozone. But will the apparatus, 
keep in order ? Will the supervision be easy ? If the water 
contains much organic matter, then more ozone will be- 
needed, and therefore constant vigilance is necessary. 
This is even more needed where the ultra-violet rays, 
are employed and sealed automatic registering instruments 
must be applied. Further, the water has to be analysed 
before the process so as to know what is needed, and after 
to verify if the operation has been successful. For the. 
ultra-violet rays the water must be very clear, so that they 
may penetrate ; but it is injurious to the eyes and the skin,, 
therefore the apparatus must be covered over. Then there 
are the vapours of mercury to produce the rays. If there is 
iron in the water it will oxidise even at a depth of 30 centi¬ 
metres under the action of the rays, and therefore it must 
be extracted first of all. The water remains five seconds in. 
the box where the rays are generated, and passes through 
that light four or five times. If the lamp goes out the system 
stops automatically, but enough experience had not yet been 
acquired to say whether the ultra-violet rays would prove 
practical when applied to the purification of the water-supply 
of a large town. Now we were less anxious ; for, if the- 
water-supply seemed to be of a questionable quality, we 
simply used a little chlorine. This was done last year in 
Paris, when during the exceptionally dry weather the Marne, 
river water had to be used instead of the spring water 
generally supplied. 

A Natural Water-supply. 

Mr. Rudolph Hering, D.Sc., New York City, described 
the gathering grounds that yielded 40,000,000 gallons of 
water daily to San Francisco City. It was a large territory- 
owned by a private company and it was not inhabited. The 
water was not filtered, the only security was the careful 
fencing round of the grounds, and no cattle or human beings, 
were allowed to go there. The results were very good and 
there were very few cases of typhoid fever. This was* 
natural water and undoubtedly the best of water if it can. 
only be obtained from a clean ground. After hearing these 
and other papers the audience left without expressing any 
opinion whatsoever on the important issues raised. 

Oct. 6th. 

Hygienic Propaganda. 

Dr. Livingstone Farrand, the able and active executive 
secretary of the American Association for the Prevention? 
of Tuberculosis, had much sound advice to give to Sections 
VI. and VII. in regard to propaganda work. He commenced 
by stating that public health was a purchasable article, and, 
within -limits, becomes a matter of money plus law. Bui 
we could not get either law or money without the stimulus 
of public opinion. Therefore we were forced back to educa¬ 
tion, which was the foundation of all things. On these 
lines a great work of propaganda had been organisedi 
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»throughout the States. In their efforts they had been 
:-greatly aided by the press. Bat the most useful ally was 
the moving picture, for they had to reach people who would 
neither read nor listen. Dr. Farrand concluded his address by 
.protesting against exaggeration. The facts were big enough. 

Sanitary Engineering. 

Continuing the discussion on the best means of teaching 
and on what should be taught in regard to the laws of 
hygiene, Professor George C. Whipple, of Harvard 
University, insisted on the importance of sanitary 
•engineering. From simple plumbing and the potter’s work 
•to the most scientific civil engineering one and all sought 
to adapt the forces of nature to the preservation of public 
health. But engineers must be broad-minded, for they had 
to assimilate many other sciences than their own. They, of 
course, had to be good mathematicians, but they must also 
have knowledge of practical mechanics. Geology, zoology, 
bacteriology, chemistry, vital statistics, had all to be studied, 
understood, and applied. But the sanitary engineer must 
primarily be trained in engineering—the other sciences only 
taught what should be done and not how it should be done. 
In some cases a good deal of laboratory work was needed, 
and, of course, there must be a thorough knowledge of 
hydraulics. Then when the model sanitary engineer had 
been brought into existence, a model sanitary executive was 
necessary to sanction the work the engineer would wish to 
undertake. 

What Health Officers should Know. 

Dr. Frank F. Wesbrook, professor of pathology and 
bacteriology at the Minnesota University, and President of 
Section VI., pointed out that training in hygiene needed 
<at least one year and more, probably three years, of special 
study after qualification. Dr. Wesbrook showed the practical 
impossibility of any one man really knowing all a health 
officer should know. Nor was there in existence any one 
hygienist capable of teaching all these different branches of 
sanitary science. Then much of this could not be taught in 
books and school. It needed practical experience, object- 
lessons, not theories, and, above all, a great knowledge of 
mankind. The public health officer had to deal with men 
and women. He had to inspire them with respect for him¬ 
self and belief in the usefulness of his functions. If the 
public did not second his efforts his mission was a failure. 

Dr. William F. Snow, State Board of Health, California, 
insisted on the presentation of documentary evidence in 
support of points raised or taught. Then in each centre 
there should be at least the nucleus of a museum. The 
health bulletins issued to the public should be drawn up by 
capable writers, who knew how to present facts in a readable 
manner, and distributed in sufficiently large numbers. They 
had better abandon popular doggerels on killing flies in order 
to print matter likely to be useful to teachers. But, after all, 
•what were they going to teach ? In one locality it was 
believed that with a wholesale slaughter of cows bovine 
tuberculosis could be stamped out. Elsewhere they were 
told the cows might be left alone if the patients were at once 
snatched away from their homes and isolated. Others were 
content with more frequent and rigorous disinfection, and 
yet a fourth party maintained that the housing problem was 
at the root of all the evil. 

When these points were brought forward the section was 
crowded: men of all nationalities were present. How 
useful, how interesting it would have been to obtain an 
expression of opinion ! By a vote, Section VI., after hearing 
these arguments and papers, might have given some 
guidance by indicating which of all these measures it 
thought was the most urgent. But absolutely nothing was 
done. Able papers were read, but no one has the slightest 
idea of what effect they produoed. 

Physical Training. 

Professor Dudley A. Sargent, of Harvard University, 
spoke on applied physiology, describing the groat improve¬ 
ment in health and physique which had followed systematic 
training. Of 136 colleges and universities 94 per cent, had 
regular instruction in gymnastics. What athletic training 
had accomplished in America was not realised abroad. 

Popularising Hygiene. 

Miss Rosalie Slaughter Morton, honorary chairman of 
the American Medical Association Committee on Public Health 
Education, New York, described the propaganda work done 


among the people. Their lectures were very successful. 
Each member of the audience was made to feel be was pari 
of a great movement. All classes of the community 
attended, and there were overflow meetings. Forty-two 
subjects covered the whole field of preventive medicine. 
They first of all properly ventilated the hall. Then they 
frequently changed the speakers, since people soon tired of 
hearing the same voice. Also they avoided fatiguing the 
eye by a prolonged lantern show. They strove to encourage 
the audience to ask questions and state what subjects they 
would like to hear explained at the next lecture. 

The Independence of Medioai OJicers. 

The section now reverted again to the question of the 
education of sanitary officers and their position. Sir George 
McCrab, Vice-President of the Local Government Board of 
Scotland, insisted that even the sanitary inspector as well as 
the medical officer of health should not be subject to dis¬ 
missal at the hands of the local authority. The difficulty 
was in rural districts where there was not enough money to 
pay such functionaries adequate salaries. In some cases 
they had to drive as far as 40 miles ; but as the work they 
did was of use to the entire nation as well as to their imme¬ 
diate locality the State should help financially exceptionally 
poor districts. 

Dr. Sand with, of Alabama, insisted that health boards 
must consist of qualified practitioners only, must be divorced 
from party politics, and freed from the domination of com¬ 
mercial men. At present, in American experience, if a 
board of health proposed some reform it was treated as a 
party measure and opposed as such. The education authority 
should be absolutely uninterested in party politics, so that 
sanitary measures might be brought forward and discussed 
solely on their technical merits. 

(To be continued.) 


BRISTOL AND WESTERN COUNTIES. 

(From our own Correspondents. ) 

Administration of Sanatorium Benefit in Bristol. 

The scheme drawn up by the Provisional Medical Com¬ 
mittee of the Bristol area, the Insurance Committee, and 
the Municipal Health Committee for the temporary adminis¬ 
tration of sanatorium benefit under the Insurance Act has 
now received the approval of the Commissioners and will 
forthwith be put into effect. The mechanism is briefly as 
follows. The patient entering upon the receipt of benefit 
has the form known as “Med. 2,” provided by the Local 
Government Board, filled up by his own medical man, 
who states his opinion as to the kind of treatment required, 
whether domiciliary or institutional. This form is taken 
to the medical officer of health, who is acting as chief 
tuberculosis officer for the time being. He may accept the 
diagnosis and recommendations set forth therein, or he may 
consider a second opinion necessary. If he takes the latter 
view, or if the patient himself gives reasons for particularly 
desiring a consultation, the medical officer of health will refer 
the case to one of the local consultants, whose names will 
presumably appear on a list from which the patient may 
choose. For such consultations a fee of 1 guinea will be 
paid. If the patient’s medical man recommends him for 
special dispensary treatment, he nmy be referred to the 
Redcliff Tuberculosis Dispensary, which is under the control 
of a whole-time officer. Otherwise the patient may be 
recommended for sanatorium treatment or for domiciliary 
treatment by his own medical man. If the latter course is 
adopted, periodical reports to the medical officer of health 
will be furnished by the medical attendant of the patient. 
Payment to medical men undertaking domiciliary visit will 
be made on a basis of 2s. 6 d. per visit, with certain 
extras. This scheme is only temporary, but no doubt it will 
be placed on a permanent footing if it works satisfactorily. 
The medical men of the district are urged, in a letter from 
the secretaries of the Provisional Medical Committee published 
in the local press, to work the plan as economically as is 
consistent with efficiency. Much p'aise is due to the 
Insurance and Health Committees ter the reasonable and 
courteous spirit in which they have con lucted the necessary 
negotiations. 
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University of Bristol: Installation of Lord Haldane as 
ChanoeUor . 

The formal installation of Lord Haldane as Chancellor of 
the University of Bristol, in succession to the late Mr. Henry 
Overton Wills, took place in the Colston Hall on Oct. 17th. 
On entering the hall Lord Haldane was preceded by a pro¬ 
cession consisting of students, graduates, teaching staff, the 
Vice-Chancellor, the honorary graduands, and the Pro- 
Chancellors. The registrar having read the deed of appoint¬ 
ment, it was presented to the Chancellor by the chairman 
of council, Mr. Lewis Fry, who said : “ Lord Haldane, the 
unanimous voice of the University lias invited you to 
become its Chancellor and head. On the part of 
all its authorities and bodies, I have the honour 
to express the profound satisfaction of the University 
that you have seen your way to accept its invitation. 
It now' remains for me to place in your hands the 
insignia of the chancellorship—namely, this key of the 
University seal and this copy of its charter, the protection of 
which we confidently commit to your care.” Lord Haldane 
expressed his deep sense of the honour conferred upon him 
in choosing him as Chancellor in succession to one who did 
a noble work in helping to bring the University into life. 
The University was now’ a living organism, the creation of 
the citizens of a great city, and was already influencing and 
moulding the opinion of Bristol in matters of learning. He 
had spent a considerable part of his life and energy in 
endeavouring to forward the cause of the new’ civic 
university. He hoped that there might be left to him 
enough of life and energy to help them along a stage 
still further in moulding and fashioning the operations 
of this new' and great conception. Lord Haldane was 
then admitted to the degree of Doctor of Law’s, and the 
other recipients of honorary degrees were admitted by him. 
There was a very long list - much too long in the opinion of 
many—which included the Prime Minister and Mr. A. J. 
Balfour, Lord Roberts and Mr. Augustine Birrell. Honorary 
degrees were also conferred on local medical men as 
follows : M.D.S , on Mr. W. R. Ackland ; M.Ch., on Mr. 
Nelson C. Dobson, F.R.C.S., and Mr. J. Paul Bush, C.M.G. ; 
M.D , on Mr. R. Shingleton Smith, M.D., F.R.C.P., and Mr. 
George Munro Smith; and LL.D., on Professor J. Michell 
Clarke, M.D., F.R.C. P. (pro-Vice-Chancellor of the Uni¬ 
versity), Mr. F. Richardson Cross, F.R.C.S., and Mr. D. S. 
Davies, M.D., medical officer of health of Bristol. The 
stadents behaved throughout with great decorum. In the 
evening Lord Haldane delivered a most interesting address 
to a large audience in the Colston Hall, reviewing the history 
of the new university movement in Britain and outlining the 
part which the civic universities are destined to play in the 
national life. On the following morning he spoke to the 
students, his principal topic being the Officers Training Corps 
of the Territorial Force. He was seen off at the station by 
the students, who carried him from his car to the tirain 
amidst scenes of great enthusiasm. 

The Sanitary j Condition of Port Isaac , 

Cornwall. 

At a recent meeting of the Cornwall Sanitary Committee, 
Dr. R. Barnet, the county medical officer of health, drew 
attention to the sanitary condition of Port Isaac, which he 
described as “barbarous” and lacking an efficient water- 
supply. As regards the disposal of sewage it was one of the 
worst places he had ever seen, and improvement was urgently 
necessary. It is to be hoped that now existing conditions 
will be remedied forthwith. 

The Midwivs A rt in CamroaU. 

The medical officer of health of Cornwall, Dr. R. Burnet, 
in his report to the midwives committee states that whereas 
six months ago there were 126 midwives on the roll, now the 
number had risen to 167. Dr. Burnet adds that the Act 
was working very satisfactorily. 

Exeter Children's Home . 

The Exeter board of guardians has decided to erect & 
children’s home, to be built near the workhouse, at an 
estimated cost of about £7000. 

7h • Win l y Sanatorium. 

At the last meeting of the committee of the Winsley 


Sanatorium, owing to the resignation of the medical superin¬ 
tendent, it was decided to advertise the vacancy at a salary 
of £300 per annum, with board and lodgings. After con¬ 
siderable discussion it was decided by 7 votes to 5 that the 
appointment should be that of medical superintendent rather 
than “resident medical officer,” and a resolution to that 
effect will be brought before the board of management of the 
institution. 

Death of Mr. Albert William Coppinger, L.R.C.P ., 
L.R.C.S ., L.M. Ed in. ' 

Mr. A. W. Coppinger died recently at his residence, 33, 
Marlborough Buildings, Bath. The deceased, who received 
his medical education at Dublin and Edinburgh, also studied 
at Paris, and took the L.R.C.P., L.R.C.S., L.M., qualifica¬ 
tion at Edinburgh in 1865. He shortly afterwards went to 
Bath, where he was for 11 j’ears resident physician at the 
Royal Mineral Water Hospital. Mr. Coppinger was in 
practice in Gay-street, Bath, for about 30 years, where he 
was held in high esteem. He retired from active work a few 
years ago. 

Death of Mr. Edward James Leverton-Spry , M.R. C. S ., 
L.M., L.S.A. 

Mr. E. J. Leverton-Spry died at his residence, St. Keverne,. 
Cornwall, on Oct. 15th, in his sixty-ninth year. He 
received his medical education at St. Bartholomew’s Hos¬ 
pital, London, and qualified M.R.C.S., L.M., and L.S.A. 
iu 1867. Mr. Leverton-Spry had practised for many years 
in St. Keverne, where he was highly esteemed. He was 
formerly honorary surgeon to the Royal Cornwall Infirmary, 
and w T as Admiralty surgeon and agent. He took a great 
interest in agricultural matters, being closely identified with 
the North Meneage Horticultural Society, the St. Keverne 
Agricultural Association, and the Spring Flower Society. 
He was a church warden of the parish church for many 
years. His son, Mr. E. Leverton-Spry, had for some time 
been associated with him in his practice. 

Oct. 29th. 


WALES. 

(From our own Correspondent.) 

Sanatorium Benefit in Cardiff. 

The Cardiff District Sanatorium Committee of the Welsh 
National Memorial has taken definite steps with regard to- 
providing sanatorium benefit. At a recent meeting of the 
committee it was decided that immediate provision should 
be made for the city of Cardiff of a sanatorium with 
accommodation for 60 patients and that ultimately this should 
be increased to 100, which would be at the rate of one bed 
for every 2500 of the population. It is anticipated that an 
existing*building will be found available and that there will 
be accommodation in it for a dispensary. At Barry there has- 
been granted free of charge by the urban district council 
the use of a room at the Municipal General Hospital, and 
rooms have been taken at Penarth for a dispensary. 

Medical Benefit in Colliery Districts. 

It has been realised from the outset that whatever aiyange- 
ments were finally made elsewhere for the administration of 
medical benefit under the National Insurance Act some 
special scheme would have to be devised for the colliery 
districts of South Wales and Monmouthshire. It is there 
the custom, whether the colliery surgeon is paid by a 
poundage on the workmen’s wages or in some other manner, 
for the payment to be made in respect of medical attendance, 
not only on the workman himself, but also upon his w’ife and 
those children who are below a prescribed age limit. As 
these are not entitled to medical benefit under the Act it 
becomes necessary to readjust existing conditions. The 
whole question was considered at a recent meeting of 
the South Wales Miners’ Federation, when important conclu¬ 
sions were arrived at. The federation decided to ask for the 
approval by the Insurance Commissioners of those systems of 
institutions providing medical treatment now existing, or 
which may be brought about under the provisions of the Act. 
It was further decided that where such institutions or systems 
do not exist deductions by poundage or otherwise should 
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still be made for payment to the colliery surgeon for the 
medical attendance on the wives and children, the payment 
being made as now through the colliery medical committees. 
The suggestion is made that the Local Insurance Committees 
should pay to the medical committees for transmission to 
the doctors the amount payable by the Insurance Committees 
in respect of the medical attendance on the workmen. It is 
proposed that although each district of the federation should 
make its own arrangements there should be conferences 
between the districts in order that there may be some 
uniformity of policy. 

Merthyr Open-air School. 

An interesting and convincing report has been made to the 
Merthyr local education authority by Dr. S. B. Walsh, 
medical inspector of schools, on the advisability of estab¬ 
lishing an open-air school in the borough. He estimates that 
there are about 600 school children with suspected or actual 
'tuberculous disease. Many of these are in the Incipient 
easily cured stage of the disease, and if given a few 
months’ open-air life might readily be set on the road 
to recovery. Most of them attend school, but at an 
-obvious physical disadvantage, while there are a few 
“open” cases which have to be excluded from school 
attendance indefinitely, not that their home surroundings 
•are considered to be better than those of the schools, but 
in the interest of the other school children. Dr. Walsh 
suggests that a portion of the Treasury grant for medical 
treatment of school children might be available towards the 
cost of an open-air school, and that a further contribution 
might be forthcoming from the funds of the Welsh National 
Memorial. In any case, he does not advise that elaborate 
buildings should be provided. Compared to that of an 
ordinary school, the cost, he considers, is trivial, and 
seeing that so much is being done for normal children in 
providing for them the most up-to-date schools, it seems 
harsh that something should not be done also for their 
'unfortunate brothers and sisters who are ailing and defective. 

Poor-la/m Administration. 

In the annual report for 1911 of Mr. Hugh It. Williams, 
Poor-law inspector of the Local Government Board for Wales 
.and Monmouthshire, reference is made to the institutional 
accommodation in the Principality, which is stated to be for 
the most part adequate. The greatest pressure has been in 
the infirmaries, sick wards, and sanatoriums for consumptives 
belonging to the larger Poor-law” unions, such as those of 
Cardiff, Swansea, Merthyr, Pontypridd, and Bedwellty. 
This pressure is said to be due to the much greater 
readiness on the part of the destitute sick to avail 
themselves of the improved medical and nursing treat¬ 
ment provided for them. Operating rooms have been 
^erected in most of the larger Poor-law infirmaries, 
^nd the buildings generally have been improved and are 
better equipped for dealing with all kinds of medical and 
surgical cases. The large workhouses are now” becoming to 
a great extent infirmaries for the acute and chronic sick 
instead as formerly homes for the able-bodied. In this 
^connexion it is of interest to refer to what has happened at 
.the Bedwellty workhouse. A new master having been 
appointed he soon found that a large number of the male 
inmates were doing no work. He promptly organised 
suitable occupation for them and ordered them to perform 
the work allotted in accordance with the regulation that 
•every man should be employed according to his capacity 
and ability. The men considered this was contrary to 
the custom of that w’orkhouse and in the course of a few 
weeks over 100 took their discharge saying: “If we have 
to work we may as well get paid fo» it.” As Mr. Williams 
states, this shows what can be done in clearing a 
workhouse of the “work-shy” and is a salutary lesson 
which it is necessary to administer to such malingerers both 
for their own benefit and the public welfare. Several boards 
of guardians in Mr. Williams’s district have provided sana¬ 
toriums, open-air shelters, chalets, and separate wards in 
infirmaries and hospitals for consumptives, and there is 
.scarcely a workhouse in which it is not possible to isolate 
oases of consumption requiring isolation. Indeed, in the 
period to which the report refers the boards of guardians, 
-according to Mr. Williams, were the only bodies dealing in a 
practical and successful manner with tuberculosis in Wales 
and Monmouthshire. 

Oct. 2Hb. 


SCOTLAND. 

(From our own Correspondents.) 

Edinburgh University: the Proposed Chair in Bacteriology. 

In the minutes to be submitted to the next meeting of the 
general council of the University it is stated that by the 
trust disposition and settlement of the late Mr. Robert 
Irvine, of Royston, Granton, power was given to his trustees 
to constitute the residue of his estate as a separate trust, to 
accumulate the funds of this trust until they amounted to 
the sum of £25,000 (or at the discretion of the trustees 
£30,000), and thereafter to devote this sum to the founding 
of a chair of Bacteriology in the University of Edinburgh 
and to the equipment of a class-room and laboratory con¬ 
nected wdth the chair. This endowment fund now having 
reached the sum of £30,000, the time has come for the 
establishment of the chair, and the University Court has 
promulgated a draft ordinance providing for the new 
professorship. 

Inclusive Fees. 

A conference has been held at Perth to consider the 
question of an inclusive fee in applied science and in 
medicine, at which representatives of the business committee 
of the general council of Edinburgh University attended. 
The committee has considered the minutes of the conference, 
and at the next meeting of the general council the following 
resolution is to be submitted :— 

That the general council of the University of Edinburgh is of opinion 
that in seeking to impose the institution of an inclusive fee as a con¬ 
dition of the payment of Parliamentary grants, the Treasury Is inter¬ 
fering unwarrantably with the freedom of the Scottish Universities, 
and that the business committee be authorised to tako such steps as 
they maj’ deem advisable in respect of this matter. 

The late Dr. Sophia Jex-Blake. 

Dr. Agnes McLaren has publicly called attention to the 
movement for commemorating the career of the lato Dr. 
Sophia Jex-Blake by a tablet to be placed on the wall of the 
Edinburgh Hospital for Women and Children. The tablet 
is of dull copper mounted on marble and will bear the 
following inscription :— 

In affectionate remembrance of Dr. Sophia Jex-Blake, M.D., Founder 
of this Ho>pitai, to whose largo courage, insight, and constancy the 
admission of women to the profession of medicine in this country is 
mainly due. Born January 21st, 1840. Died January 7th, 1912. 

Although subscriptions arc not solicited, anyone desirous of 
being associated with the memorial is invited to send a 
small contribution to Mrs. Mears, L.R.C.P.I., Woodburn, 
Morningside, Edinburgh. 

Alford Hospital Affairs . 

At a recent meeting of the Alford district committee a 
letter was read from Dr. Watt and Dr. J. Nicol, the two local 
practitioners, resigning their appointment as medical officers 
to the district hospital on the ground that they considered 
the present terms of appointment as medical attendants at 
the hospital unsatisfactory. It was mentioned that the 
letter of resignation was received following the decision 
of the committee not to increase the salaries of the two 
practitioners. It was ultimately decided to increase the 
joint salary by £5, and it was also agreed that a record be 
kept of the number of visits to the hospital. A letter was 
read from the clerk of the County Insurance Committee 
asking the committee to authorise its medical officer to 
supply details of all cases of pulmonary tuberculosis within 
the area of the committee. 

Excessive Fatality of Non-Notifiable Epidemic Diseases. 

Dr. A. K. Chalmers, medical officer of health of the city 
of Glasgow, has recently drawn attention to the excessive 
death-rate of non-notifiablc epidemic diseases. In Glasgow 
the non-notifiable diseases—measles, whooping-cough, and 
diarrhoea—account for four-fifths of the death-rate from all 
zymotic diseases. The rate for measles alone during the past 
year is 375 per 1,000,000 persons living, as compared with 
475 per 1,000,000 caused by all the infectious diseases which 
are notifiable. The rates for whooping-cough and diarrhoeal 
diseases are each about twice the rate for the notifiable 
diseases. Among the notifiable diseases in Glasgow daring 
last year diphtheria has been the most fatal, the death-rate 
therefrom being 221 per 1,000,000, while the rates from 
scarlet fever, enteric fever, and cerebro-spinal fever are 116, 
75, and 59 per 1,000,000 respectively. 
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University of Aberdeen: Chair of Midwifery. 

Professor R. G. McKerron, who has been appointed 
to the chair of Midwifery in the University of Aberdeen in 
succession to Professor W. Stephenson, retired, has given his 
first lecture. There was a large attendance of students, also 
of professors and medical men. Principal George Adam Smith 
formally introduced the new professor to his class. He said 
that he wished to say how glad they were to see Professor 
Stephenson among them that day. For 37 years Professor 
Stephenson had filled the chair, and he went into his well- 
eamed retirement with the affection and goodwill of all who 
lcnew him. He did not think anyone could estimate what 
Professor Stephenson’s services had been to the University who 
had not heard the testimony of his students after a few years 
in practice. It had been his (the Principal’s) privilege in 
medical gatherings in England to hear one man after 
another tell of what inestimable value Professor Stephenson’s 
instruction had been in the practical work of their profession. 
In introducing Professor McKerron, the Principal said that 
the new professor came among them as a friend, first of 
all, of the students themselves. He had shown a deep 
interest in everything that interested the students, and they 
would receive him now to the full charge of the chair, as a 
most competent, able, and experienced teacher. Professor 
McKerron returned thanks and proceeded with his lecture. 

Aberdeen Town Council and Medical tees under the 
Insurance Act. 

At a meeting of the public health committee of Aberdeen 
town council held on Oct. 18th reports of the recent 
conferences were submitted from the county councils of 
Aberdeen, Banff, and Kincardine, recommending that the 
three medical officers should report on the joint scheme in 
connexion with the sanatoria clauses of the National 
Insurance Act. The second report dealt with the reception 
cf the deputation from the sanatorium committee of the 
Local Insurance Committee, which urged upon the public 
health committee the need of establishing, at an early date, 
-a tuberculosis dispensary and the appointment of a tuber¬ 
culosis officer, and generally tackling the disease of tuber¬ 
culosis. The third report related to the conference with the 
provisional local medical committee, and dealt with the 
^question of paying the medical men in the city a fee of 5#. 
for notification of tuberculosis plus a report, instead of the 
present fee of 2s. 6 d. for a notification alone. The com¬ 
mittee reported that the medical men had expressed them¬ 
selves willing to accept a 5*. fee and also to supply the 
required information, and to leave the public health com¬ 
mittee quite free to sell, if they feel disposed, the informa¬ 
tion thus acquired to the Local Insurance Committee. The 
public health committee agreed to recommend to the town 
council that the fee of 5*. should be paid to the local medical 
men for notification and report. 

Elgin and Naim Insurance Committee. 

A meeting of the Provisional Insurance Committee of 
Elgin and Naim was held on Oct. 22nd at Elgin, Dr. G. M. 
Sullen, Edinburgh, being present. At the last meeting it 
had been agreed to recommend that the two counties should 
be divided into four districts—namely, Elgin, Nairn, 
Grantown, and Forres. The chairman and clerk had a 
subsequent meeting with the Commissioners and the Com¬ 
missioners did not think there was much necessity for 
•district committees. In view, therefore, of the railway 
fares of members at a distance being paid, it was moved 
-and carried that there be only one district for the 
■county. It was afterwards agreed to support the resolution 
•of the Norfolk National Health Insurance Committee to the 
-effect that travelling expenses, &c., ought to come out of 
imperial funds, as it otherwise would reduce benefits in a 
representation to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Letters 
were submitted to the effect that Elgin fever hospital 
was not available for patients suffering from tuber¬ 
culous complaints ; neither was Leanchoil Hospital, Forres. 
Gray’s Hospital, Elgin, could only admit surgical cases ; but 
the small-pox hospital at Elgin, which had been erected several 
years ago and never used, might be available. One shelter 
had been obtained, and another three had been authorised by 
"the Commissioners. Provisional regulations and model rules 
•for administration and benefit were submitted and explaired 
by Dr. Cullen. 


Medical Attendance and the Insurance Act in Dundee. 

The Medical Benefit Committee under the Insurance Act 
for Dundee has decided not to fix any income limit. 
Regarding remuneration of doctors the Medical Committee 
concluded that the capitation system should be adopted for 
insured persons who are members of Approved Societies in 
Dundee and who require medical benefit while resident there, 
and that the method of payment by attendance should apply 
to insured persons temporarily resident in Dundee, who 
belong to Approved Societies elsewhere. During the month 
28 applications were made in Dundee for sanatorium benefit, 
the total number on the register now being 30, of whom 7 
are at Sidlaw Sanatorium, 17 receiving home treatment, 4 
dispensary treatment, and 2 are at King’s Cross Hospital. 

Medical Service in the Highlands and Islands . 

The Highlands and Islands Medical Committee heard 
witnesses recently at Dunvegan from the parish of 
Duirinish, and subsequently at Portree it examined wit¬ 
nesses from the parishes of Portree, Snizort, and Kilmuir. 
It discussed the club system of payment for medical 
attendance in use in certain parishes, the majority 
being of opinion that though in some districts the 
collection of the subscription was unsatisfactory, on the 
whole the system was the most feasible one for providing a 
satisfactory income for the medical practitioner. By fees 
obtainable from patients the medical man could not make 
an adequate income ; the parish councils have therefore to 
pay a somewhat high salary, which provides not only for 
attendance on paupers, what it is ostensibly paid for, but 
also provides medical attendance for poor non-pauper 
patients. The committee met in Perth on Oct. 23rd and 
there heard further evidence as to nursing and hospital 
provision. 

Oct. 29th. _ 


IRELAND. 

(From our own Correspondents.) 


Irish Universities and the Home Rule Bill. 

In the House of Commons on Oct. 21st the Government 
agreed to accept in substance an amendment, moved by the 
Right Hon. J. H. Campbell, to deprive the Irish Parliament 
of power of dealing with Trinity College (the University of 
Dublin) or the Queen’s University of Belfast. 

The National Insurance Act and Irish Feeling. 

At the present time—both in medical and lay circles— 
people are waiting to see if the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will be able to satisfy the medical profession. Little pro¬ 
gress is being made in Ireland in providing sanatorium 
benefit. At a meeting of the conjoint committee of the 
Irish and British Medical Associations, held in Dublin on 
Oct. 16th, it was decided to appoint a special subcommittee 
to consider the question of the admission of tuberculosis 
patients into Irish hospitals and infirmaries. At this meet¬ 
ing it came out that the Irish Insurance Commissioners 
appointed—on their own initiative—12 medical men on the 
various County and Borough Insurance Committees not 
nominated by the medical profession. On the matter being 
explained to them seven of these practitioners resigned, 
but five have refused to do so. The main subject under dis¬ 
cussion at present is how to provide sanatorium benefit, and 
apparently the Insurance Committees are finding great 
difficulty, especially in regard to the non-pulmonary or 
surgical cases. Some hospitals propose to take them in, 
others have decided against this course. The matter was 
under the consideration of the subcommittee of the conjoint 
committee of the Irish and British Medical Associations in 
Dublin last week, and the opinion of the majority was that 
if such oases were admitted into infirmaries or hospitals the 
staff who attended on them should be paid—a suggestion 
already made by the British Medical Association. The 
feeling is growing in Ireland that after Mr. Redmond’s 
question to the Chancellor of the Exchequer on Oct. 24th 
medical benefits will be extended to Ireland, otherwise the 
greatest confusion will arise if Scotch or English insured 
workers come to Ireland. On the whole the medical pro¬ 
fession in Ireland are not enthusiastic over the new terms 
offered by Mr. Lloyd George, as they see that what he gives 
with one hand he takes away with the other. Of course, as 
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medical benefits do not, at least as jet, extend to Ireland 
the profession in this country is not so concerned with the 
Chancellor's terms as are our colleagues in England and 
Scotland. 

The Friendly Societies and the Profession. 

The Friendly Societies in Dublin are struggling to rouse 
public feeling against the medical profession, and with this 
object in view it is proposed to hold a public meeting at the 
Mansion House at an early date. Meantime, the Poor-law 
guardians of the North Dublin Union have passed a resolu¬ 
tion couched in extraordinary terms. They have, 44 in con¬ 
sequence of the action of the Dublin Medical Committee 
in refusing medical attendance to members of Friendly 
Societies,” directed that in future no bodies be removed from 
the union to the schools of anatomy. They further threaten 
to break their contracts with their own medical officers and 
pensioned medical officers, if such are found to be “ assisting 
the Dublin Medical Committee in their cruel medical 
boycott.” In Limerick a union of the Friendly Societies has 
been formed, and advertisements have been issued for whole¬ 
time medical officers. 

The Peamount Sanatorium. 

The promoters of the Peamount Sanatorium, on the borders 
of the counties of Dublin and Kildare, have met with many 
difficulties. First, they had to face the strong opposition of 
the residents in the vicinity. Part of the new buildings 
were wrecked by a mob some months ago. An action to 
restrain the promoters from proceeding with their project is 
entered in the High Courts, and is expected to be heard this 
term. A more serious natural difficulty is now encountered. 
So far, it has not been found possible to obtain a water- 
supply suitable for drinking purposes, and, according to 
information given by Mr. Birrell in Parliament last week, all 
drinking water used at present has to be carted a distance of 
two miles. It is said that all attempts to find water in the 
Peamount demesne itself have failed. The fact that the 
Local Government Board advanced some £17,000 of public 
money for the erection of the sanatorium, without satisfying 
themselves that water was procurable, is giving rise to much 
criticism. Indeed, the Women’s National Health Associa¬ 
tion, in choosing Peamount in the first instance, seems to 
have acted precipitately. 

The Royal College of Physicians. 

The annual meeting of the Royal College of Physicians of 
Ireland was held on Oct. 18th, St. Luke’s Day, when the 
new president was elected. The choice of the College fell 
on Dr. Charles E. FitzGerald, who has been a Fellow since 
1886. Dr. FitzGerald practises as an ophthalmic surgeon, 
and is surgeon oculist in ordinary to the King in Ireland, 
and consulting ophthalmic surgeon to the Richmond Hos¬ 
pital. On the 19th, the morrow of St. Luke’s Day, the 
annual dinner was held in the College hall. A large number 
of Fellows and guests attended. 

Royal Victoria Hospital , Belfast. 

The medical session for the present winter began at this 
institution on Oct. 17th, when a most suggestive introductory 
address was delivered before a large audience by Dr. Thomas 
Houston. After an interesting returns of the past history of 
pathology in the Belfast Medical School, Dr. Houston 
described in detail the methods of combating acute bacterial 
diseases. 

Workhouse Medical Officers’ Salaries. 

A matter of great importance to Poor-law medical officers 
came before the Belfast guardians at their weekly meeting 
on Oct. 15th. A letter was received from Dr. George Elliott, 
honorary secretary of the Belfast Medical Guild, forwarding 
resolutions passed by the council of that body— 

1. That in tho opinion of the council the minimum salary for a qualified 
resident medical practitioner should bo £130 per annum, with board 
and rooms, giving suitable accommodation for the position he holds. 

2. That in the opinion of the council no qualified medical practitioner 
should accept leas than £5 5a. per week while actiug as locum tenens to 
any dispensary appointment. 

In a covering letter Dr. Elliott pointed out that the 
expense of the medical curriculum had been more than 
doubled in recent years, and the standard required for 
examinations had been greatly advanced. A long report 
was also received from a subcommittee of the infirmary 
committee appointed to consider the question of the future 
appointments, &c., of resident medical officers under tbi 
bo ird, with certain suggestions to make the position of these 


officers more attractive. A motion by Mr. J. Macintosh to- 
fix the salaries of resident medical officers at £130 was put 
to the meeting, but an amendment was carried to the effect 
that the question of salary should be taken into considera¬ 
tion by the infirmary committee when it had obtained 
information on the matter from other unions. 

Death of Brigade-Surgeon Thomas B. Moriarrty , M. D. 

With sincere regret the medical profession of Cork and 
the citizens generally last week heard of the death, at the 
age of 75, of Brigade-Surgeon Moriarty. Dr Moriarty was 
a student of the Cork Queen’s College, and graauated in 
arts and medicine at the Queen’s University. Soon after 
taking his degrees he entered the Army Medical Service, was 
stationed in India and on the West Coast of Africa, and 
went through the Afghan campaign. On retiring from the- 
arruv he was gazetted Brigade-Surgeon and started private 
practice in Cork. Soon afterwards he was appointed 
surgeon to the city and county jails and also became 
physician to the Cork Fever Hospital. He was an ex- 
president of the Cork Medical and Surgical Society. 
He had decided literary tastes, and the annual 
medical reports of the Cork fever hospital written by him 
as senior physician were models of lucidity. In private life 
Dr. Moriarty was very highly esteemed. He was an 
excellent genial host and had many friends. Although it 
was notified that the funeral was to be strictly private, by 
kind permission of his relatives a very large number of the 
profession attended to show their respect for one who had) 
been a dear friend and an honoured colleague. 

Oct. 22ml. 


PARIS. 

(From our own Correspondent.) 

The French Congress of Medicine. 

This Congress, the thirteenth since its foundation and the 
second since the creation of the Association of French- 
speaking Medical Men, was especially interesting. The 
President was Professor Chauffard. The opening meeting 
was held on the evening of Oct. 13tli at the Sorbonne, under 
the presidency of the rector, M. Liard, who delivered? 
an admirable address. Speeches were also made by 
M. Bar, the secretary-general of the association, M. 
Teissier, the secret ary-general of the Congress, M. 

Chauffard, M. Stoicesco (on behalf of the foreign medical’ 
men), and M. Lanotot on behalf of the French- 
speaking profession, and M. Landouzy, the doyen. M. 
Lanotot invited the Congress to hold its next meeting ii* 
Quebec. The scientific meetings began on Oct. 14th at the 
Faculty of Medicine. In the morning the Congress dis¬ 
cussed oxalaimia and oxaluria, on which subjects M. Loepfer 
and M. Lanibling presented an elaborate report. Oxalnemia r 
it was stated, presents analogies in behaviour to gout, 
although quite different in nature ; probably, also, it repre¬ 
sents a true diathesis. The afternoon session was devoted 
to anaphylactic conditions in clinical medicine, and papers* 
were read thereon by M. Landouzy, M. Bezan<^on, M. 
Achard, M. Annand-Delille, M. Lesn6, M. Thibierge,. 
M. Gougerot, and M. Courmont. On the 15th a discussion, 
took place in the morning on acute infectious colics. Dr.. 
Cade, of Lyons, revived the conception of typhlitis and 
perityphlitis, which have been not a little overshadowed by 
appendicitis of late. The conduct of the case, however,, 
so far as the practitioner is concerned, remains the 
same. M. Cade further allotted a place in the origin of 
colitis to autogenous infections, through augmentation of 
the virulence of the ordinary intestinal parasites. According 
to M. Hutinel and M. Nob6court, colitis of infectious origin ii> 
the infant is quite common from the second year. But the 
pathogenic germs are numerous and variable, and aid in 
various ways (poor alimentation and hereditary predisposifcion> 
in determining the degree of inflammation. The afternoon 
session was devoted to a long discussion on antityphoid 
vaccination. M. Chantemesse had performed 17,000 vaccina¬ 
tions in one year, giving four injections of sernm to each 
/accination. ’Professor Vincent, of Val-de-Gr&ce, from the 
results obtained with his polyvalent vaccine (cultures killed by 
heat) in Morocco, in Algeria, and more recently at Avignon,, 
argued that the absence of any case of typhoid fever in vacci¬ 
nated persons, even in the midst of epidemic foci, definitely 
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established its vahie. Dr. Granjux laid stress on the 
jpart played bj fatigue in military epidemics. In these, 
observance of hygienic rules and rest, he said, would 
;pennit the neglect of serotherapy. He feared lest the 
use of vaccines, whose good results he did not deny, 
•should occasion over-confidence and mask the dangers 
•of over-fatigue. The excellent results obtained with 
•the serum of M. Vincent were confirmed by MM. Jardit:- 
Deltheil, Ndgre and Reynauld, Combe and Louis, and Gille 
and Orticoni. On the 16th, the morning session, which was 
presided over by Professor Maragliano, was devoted to the 
•discussion of communications by M. Carnot on the treatment 
of haemorrhages, and of M. Nolf on the mechanism of 
coagulation of the blood. Communications were read also 
•on the same lines by Sir Dyce Duckworth, on phlebitis and 
thrombosis ; by M. Parisot, on haematopoietic serum ; by 
M. Renon and M. Richet, jun., on the treatment of phlebitis 
by urotropine ; and by M. Becq, on the prophylaxis of post¬ 
operative haematophilia. In another room communica¬ 
tions bearing more particularly on tuberculosis were 
■discussed by M. Bernheim, M. Gaussel, M. Rapin, 
and M. Lemoine. In the afternoon M. L6on Bernard 
•discussed the indications for artificial pneumothorax, M. 
Milian spoke on “606,” M. Paul-Emile L6vy detailed the 
good results that he had obtained by his re-education treat¬ 
ment in neurasthenia and the neuroses, and M. Guelpa read 
.a very interesting study on the treatment of gout, drawing an 
interesting parallel between gout and diabetes. 

The Nvbel Prize. 

The work of Alexis Carrel, which has gained for him the 
Nobel prize, amounting to about 195,000 francs, has been so 
fully dealt with editorially in The Lancet of Oct. 19th 
that all that need be added here is to chronicle the general 
rejoicing of the French scientific world that this honour 
should have fallen on a Frenchman and a graduate of the 
Faculty of Lyons. 

The Perils of Radiography. 

The unfortunate nurse who was decorated for X ray 
injuries incurred in her devotion to duty, to whose ease 
I referred in these letters recently, has since died. In 
the same hospital—the Salp£tri&re—another victim is now 
found in the person of the chief, Dr. Infroit, whose hair, 
though he is only 40 years of age, has become white, his 
features haggard, and beneath whose left eye a disquieting 
sore developed a few days ago. Already he had suffered 
amputation of the fingers of his right hand, but he con¬ 
tinued his work. Now more than one part of the surface 
of the hand is affected, a pustular eczema extending its 
ravages farther and farther. The surgeons are undecided 
■whether to scrape the sore or to remove the hand. Mean¬ 
while Dr. Infroit continues to direct the service. 

The International Congress of Podiatry. 

This Congress, which took place in Paris this month, 
■was largely attended. Professor Troitzky, of Kharkow, 
dealt with the labours of French pediatricians during 
the last four centuries. M. Texier read a report on the 
anaemias of nurslings. After describing the condition of the 
blood, the medullary reactions, the deficient iron content 
in early years, the hemolytic icterus of the new-born, the 
parasitic affections, the intoxications, and the serious 
pernicious anemias, he discussed the therapeutics, dividing 
therapeutic agents into those stimulating the hematopoietic 
organs, and those restraining the hemolytic processes. Other 
papers were those of M. Czerny, of Strasburg, on anemia of 
alimentary origin ; M. Muller, of Marburg, on the epidemio¬ 
logy and early symptoms of epidemic spinal infantile 
paralysis; M. Zappert, of Vienna, on the pathologic 
anatomy and experimental pathology of acute poliomyelitis ; 
and M. OmbrSdanne on the surgical treatment of the 
■sequelae of poliomyelitis. 

The II(£nwlytic Properties of Mushrooms. 

M. Jacques Poinot and M. Vernier read recently before the 
Academy of Sciences a study of the blood-destroying 
•properties of mushrooms. Speaking generally, this power, 
when it exists, is very intense in vitro and is markedly 
manifest also in vivo. The intravenous injection into an 
Adult rabbit of less than ten drops of an extract of amanita 
phalloides Fr. kills the animal in a few seconds. On 
-examination of blood taken immediately after the injec¬ 
tion a cherry-red coagulation, of the serum (hsmo- 
globinsemia) is observed, and the blood cells are destroyed 


even in hypertonic (10 to 11 per oent.) saHne sohrtfone. 
When the extract is given by the subcutaneous route, 
and in small doses, survival for some days may ensue, 
with the production of a true haemolytic icterus. Amanita 
phalloides possesses the most marked haemolytic power, but 
the greater part of the poisonous mushrooms have also an 
intense, though less marked, haemolytic property. It is im¬ 
portant to notice that many edible mushrooms also possess 
this destructive action on the blood. All parts of a haemolytic 
mushroom possess this haemolytic power. Varieties that do 
not possess the haemolytic power when the mushroom is 
young and fresh may acquire it when old. This fact 
seems to be related to the pieseneeof secondary bacterial 
haemolysins, and explains the occasional cases of poisoning 
fiom mushrooms that are not absolutely fresh. In a general 
way heating lessens this haemolytic property. It is entirely 
abolished after 20 minutes’ heating in an autoclave at 
120° C. in certain cases, but in others two or three applica¬ 
tions are necessary. Boiling for five minutes over an open 
fire seems nearly always sufficient. The haemolytic 
phenomena produced by mushrooms appear to be attributable 
to chemical changes, more or less complete, of a glucoside. 
They explain accidents that sometimes occur even when the 
mushrooms have been cooked ; either the cooking has been 
insufficient or the haemolytic toxicity (which varies in 
different kinds of mushrooms) is more marked. These 
phenomena demonstrate the necessity of subjecting mush¬ 
rooms to a prolonged cooking at a sufficiently high tempera¬ 
ture for the purpose of causing complete hydrolysis of the 
haemolytic glucoside. The usefulness of cooking in oil is 
thus proved. 

Ileliotherajjy. 

A communication by Professor Poncet, of Lyons, has 
been read before the Academy of Medicine, on helio¬ 
therapy, in which he reported interesting results extending 
over a long period in tuberculosis, rebellious ulcers, retarded 
consolidation in fractures, and trophic troubles. Terraces, 
open corridors, slight pavilions attached to hospitals, and 
similar measures amply sufficed, he said, for this treatment, 
which was undoubtedly too much neglected in France. 

Oct 21st. 

BERLIN. 

(From our own Correspondent.) 

A Congress on the Care of Infants. 

A CONGRESS on the care of infants was lately held in 
Darmstadt, under the presidency of Baron Behr-Pinnow, 
Chamberlain to H.M. the Empress of Germany, and was 
honoured by the presence of the Grandduchess of Hesse. 
Dr. Langstein, of Berlin, read a paper on the subject of 
uniform training for nurses intended to have charge of 
infants, recommending a system of this kind in preference 
to the varying methods at present followed in the 35 existing 
training schools in Germany. He said that the time of 
training ought to be six months, and that admission to 
the training school ought not to be made dependent on 
the nurse having shown ability in passing a school 
examination, as certain medical men have advised, but 
only on her degree of intelligence and love of work. 
He was also of opinion that a State certificate should 
be given to special nurses for infants. Dr. Hoffa, of 
Barmen, recommended, on the contrary, that nurses for 
infants should only be chosen from persons possessed of good 
general knowledge. The second subject of discussion was 
the giving of lectures on infant nursing in public schools. 
Dr. Rosenhaupt, of Frankfort, said that the girls in the 
public schools ought to learn some details of the proper 
method of managing infants. Such instruction must be in 
accordance with the age of the pupils. The composition of 
milk could be taught in the classes for natural science or 
chemistry, and practical instruction could be given in con¬ 
nexion with the course in housekeeping. The teachers must, 
of course, themselves have a knowledge of the subject, and 
therefore lectures ought to be delivered in the training 
colleges for teachers. In the higher schools for girls medical 
men could eventually act as teachers. In some districts 
tuition in the care of infants- was already given, as, 
for instance, in Diisseldorf, where trained nurses acted as 
teachers and went round the schools giving instruction. In 
some foreign cities also, such as Antwerp and New York, 
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similar educational facilities existed. The third subject of 
discussion was the question of professional guardianship for 
infants, by which was meant that, instead of a separate 
guardian for each individual illegitimate child, a general 
salaried guardian was appointed for all the illegitimate 
children of a town or district. Professional guardians had 
already been introduced in Leipsic, and had proved very useful. 
Their duty was to care for the infants not only from a legal 
but also from a hygienic point of view. They could devote 
more time to the work and had a better knowledge of 
the subject than some citizen who had been appointed 
by the magistracy as guardian and naturally did only 
the , minimum required by the law. They might take 
care that the children were properly nursed, might find 
places in which the mothers, if homeless, could live after 
their confinement, and might see that the father made a 
sufficient allowance for the maintenance of the children. 
They sometimes worked in connexion with the dispensaries 
for the treatment of sick infants. The last subject on the 
programme was that of the so-called “creches,” or day 
nurseries. In the discussion attention was drawn to the fact 
that children who went home every night might eventually 
introduce infectious diseases into the creches. 

The Mother ■#* Home. 

The Mutterhaus in Pankow, a suburb of Berlin, which is 
in connexion with the association for the protection of 
mothers, has issued its first report on the work of the institu¬ 
tion from the date of its opening on Dec. 10th, 1910, until 
Dec. 31st, 1911. This home receives mothers, whether 
married or unmarried, and without reference to religious 
persuasion, charging the majority of them one mark (= 1#.) 
per day. In addition to the ordinary accommodation there 
are five free beds and some extra rooms in which the 
occupants pay five marks and three marks per day. During 
the first year, 6 married and 112 unmarried women were 
received, together with 130 infants. The mothers themselves 
do all that is required for their children, under the general 
direction of a trained nurse. The mortality was very small, as 
only nine infants died during the whole year. The home also 
undertakes to procure employment for mothers, who may 
remain until they have found work or situations. The 
children also may be left in the home for several years, and 
are then handed over to the care of trustworthy families if 
the mothers are unable to provide for them. 

Grievances of Nwrses. 

At a congress of German women held lately at Gotha the 
position of nurses was one of the subjects of discussion. A 
matron who holds an appointment at Dortmund said that 
the work to be done by nurses was in many cases very 
exacting and led to early breakdown. She stated that 11, 
12, and even 13 hours of daily work were not uncommon in 
hospitals, but the highest record for overwork was held by a 
nurse who in a letter had complained that she had some¬ 
times to work 38 hours continuously, because when on night 
duty she was not always relieved from her day work. At 
a congress of nurses held in Cologne it was stated that 
3000 German nurses have never a whole holiday. 
The residential accommodation for nurses, the food, 
and the salary were often unsatisfactory, and the pension 
for invalids was too small and uncertain. Restrictions 
were often placed on necessary out-door exercise, as the 
nurses even in their hours of leisure were not allowed to 
leave the nurses’ home without special written permission. 
Nurse Karll, the president of the Nurses’ Union, said that of 
the 30,000 nurses in Germany only a small number belonged 
to the union, and that therefore the establishment of local 
branches of the union has hitherto been rather difficult. 
Nurse Reichel said that the worst conditions for nurses 
existed in private sanatoriums belonging to medical men. 
Great hardships had also to be endured in certain private 
homes for nurses where the nurses were often overworked 
by 80 -C'illed matrons, sometimes of an inferior social standard, 
who tried to make as much money as possible out of the work 
of their sisters. The position of male attendants in public 
lunatic asylums has been also discussed in a daily news¬ 
paper by Herr Delius, of Halle, a member of the Prussian 
Diet. He said that in Prussia there were 346 lunatic asylums 
and sanatoriums for mental patients. The salaries of the 
attendants varied very much, and were not even the same in 
institutions belonging to the same provincial corporation. 
In certain asylums the provincial authority left the payment 


of the attendants to the discretion of the managing director. 
On an average the salary began at 450 marks (=£22 10#.) per 
annum, rising to 1000 marks (=£50), married attendants re¬ 
ceiving an extra allowance of 150 marks. In a few asylums the 
maximum salary was 1450 marks. Free food and uniform was, 
of course, given besides the salary. The hours of work were 
very long, beginning at 5 or 6 A.M., and ending as a rule 
at 8 p.m. Meals were taken together with the patients. 
Holidays were allowed only in some asylums. In most 
asylums the attendants had only a day free, but in some only 
the evening from 5 p.m. A free Sunday was allowed only to 
married attendants, and that only every fortnight. The 
attendants had formed themselves into a union, but the 
asylum managers had tried to hinder their work as much as 
possible and declined to employ members of the union. 
Finally, Herr Delius urged that Parliamentary interference 
was necessary for improving the condition of the nursing 
profession. 

Oct. 21st. _ 


NOTES FROM INDIA. 

(From our own Correspondents.) 


Medical Training College for Indian Women: The Delhi 
Colleqe Project. 

The Maharao of Kotah desiring to commemorate, by a gift 
of a lakh of rupees for the benefit of the women of India, the 
Durbar visit of the Queen-Empress to his State, Her 
Excellency Lady Hardinge decided to use it as the nucleus 
of a fund for founding at Delhi a Medical College and 
Hospital for Women. Owing to the fact that they can at 
present receive instruction only in men’s colleges and in 
mixed classes, it has hitherto been found impossible to get 
enough women of the better class to take up the medical 
profession, though women practitioners are required to 
alleviate the sufferings of those classes of Indian ladies who 
do not attend the public hospitals or call in male practitioners. 
Financial support is promised by many native princes, through 
whose generosity half the initial sum of 15 lakhs required for 
buildings and equipment has been raised. The Government 
of India will also be asked to help towards the recurring 
and maintenance charges. If this project succeeds Lady 
Hardinge will merge into it her scheme for training Indian 
women as nurses and midwives for district work among 
women where female medical aid is now lacking, for cases 
of illness in private families, and as skilled children’s nurse# 
for Indian homes. While no public appeal for subscription# 
is made at present, Her Excellency would like it known what 
is on foot. 

The Health of the Punjab. 

The year 1911 was exceptionally healthy in the Punjab^ 
the principal factor being the decrease of malaria due to the 
deficient rainfall during the monsoon. The usually feverish 
months of September and October showed the lowest death* 
rates of the year, the reduction in mortality from “ fever”' 
being 40,000. The sporadic outbreaks of cholera and 
small-pox resulted in no serious increase of mortality, 
but the plague record is less satisfactory. The pro¬ 
longed cool weather in the early summer was peculiarly 
favourable to plague, from which there were 300,000 
deaths during the year. The Lieutenant-Governor, re¬ 
viewing the annual report of the sanitary administration, 
regards the mortality from plague as to some extent a 
measure of our failure to carry the people with us in our 
efforts at sanitary reform, but he considers the success 
achieved in keeping the Durbar area free from plague 
encouraging, and eulogises the work of the plague staff. 
He refers to the use of iodine, internally and externally, ini 
plague, and to a simple method, elaborated in Faridkot, of 
exterminating rats by bhusa smoke blown into their hoh^s. 
The fact that the actual Census population was only 
0-9 per cent, in excess of the estimate made from the 
birth and death returns speaks well for their geneial> 
accuracy. Of the four largest towns in the Punjab* Miritsn 
and Lahore showed a death-rate lower than the provincial 
average, Amritsar and Delhi a higher one. The munici|iali 
committee of Delhi has now agreed to appoint a separate 
full-time health officer of the city. Attention is called to 
the successful experiments in well-sinking, and particularly 
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to the invention of strainer tubes for use in percolation 
wells, which should go far to solve the problem of a good 
drinking supply for this province. 

Dispensary for Bombay Jews. 

Sir Jacob Sassoon has decided to place in trust for 
providing a dispensary for the poor Jews of Bombay one lakh 
of rupees and to pay the initial expenses of equipment. The 
dispensary is to be named after the late Lady Sassoon. 

Tuberculosis in India. 

In accordance with the decision arrived at by the meeting 
of the executive committee of the King Edward Memorial 
Sanatorium for Consumptives held in Allahabad in February 
patients began to be admitted in May as far as the existing 
buildings provided for their accommodation. By June 15th 
more patients had presented themselves than could be 
provided for. Every available place of accommodation, 
including tents, has been filled as soon as ready, and 
all further applications have had to be put aside and regis¬ 
tered for the future. All cases except one have been cured 
or improved. The w T orks, which will be completed by March 
next, will accommodate 44 patients (including three 
Euroj)eans), as well as the superintendent, matron, two 
nurses, a sub-assistant surgeon, and 32 servants and friends 
of the patients. Extra accommodation for 20 or 30 patients 
can temporarily be provided in tents. 

Small-pox in Bengal. 

During the official year 1911-12 there was a decrease of 
small-pox in the old province of Bengal, the total deaths 
being only 3818, as against 6174 in the previous year and 
25,582 in 1909-10. In consequence of this, writes Major 
W. W. Clemesha, I.M.S.. in his annual report on vaccination, 
there was a decrease of 26,079 re-vaccinations. It is satis¬ 
factory to note, however, that there was an increase of 
45,705 in the primary vaccinations. Evidently the vaccination 
work of past years is producing an effect. 

Combined Indian Hospitals. 

The Government of India has sanctioned, with effect 
from August 13th, 1912, a subordinate charge allowance to 
the sub-assistant surgeon of the Indian Subordinate Medical 
Department in charge of the central store and office of the 
senior medical officer, Indian Medical Service, at all stations 
where the combined system for Indian troops has been 
introduced, such allowance to be on a sliding scale of Its.5 
per mensem for each Indian cavalry or infantry unit in the 
station, subject to a maximum of Its.20 per mensem. This 
allowance is in addition to the recent general increase of pay 
in this branch of the service. 

Malaria Classes in the Punjab. 

A grant of Rs.2500 is being made by the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment towards the necessary apparatus for the malaria classes 
which began in September for assistant surgeons and sub¬ 
assistant surgeons at present on plague duty, and conducted 
by Major E. L. Perry, I.M.S., chief malaria medical officer. 

Vaccination in the Punjab. 

The notes on vaccination in the Punjab during 1911-12 
show a considerable increase in the number of operations 
}>erformed— from 765,075 to 892,289—over the figures of the 
preceding year. The number of persons vaccinated was 
882,844, as compared with 760,472 in 1910-11. The increase 
is ascribed to the prevalence of small-pox in the Punjab 
throughout the year, more particularly in Lahore and Delhi. 
The Lieutenant-Governor regretfully records his agreement 
with the Sanitary Commissioner’s opinion that the experi¬ 
ment of house-to-house vaccination should be continued only 
in places where there is a distinct demand for it, and where 
either it can be carried out without any increase to the 
ordinary establishment or the local authority is prepared to 
meet the extra expenditure. The returns from native states 
show that vaccination is becoming increasingly popular 
there. The demand for vaccine lymph continues to increase. 

Small-pox Hospital at Simla. 

The Simla municipal committee has sanctioned a scheme 
for the erection of a small-pox hospital for Europeans in the 
station. 

The Water-supply of Hyderabad. 

His Highness the Nizam has ordered the immediate con¬ 
struction of a reservoir, costing £240,000, for flood protection 
and water-supply to the city of Hyderabad. The waterworks 


will cost £360,003, making a gross total of more than half a 
million sterling. 

Analytical Laboratory at- Karachi. 

The building for the laboratory of the chemical analyst 
for Sind and neighbouring administrations at Karachi has 
been completed and is now being fitted out under the super¬ 
vision of Captain B. Higham, I.M.S. 

Opium-eating in India. 

According to its latest opium resolution the Government of 
India is willing to carry out the recommendations of the 
Shanghai Opium Commission of 1909, but not to deprive the 
moderate user of opium in India of his mild stimulant, which 
would inevitably drive him to far more harmful drugs or to 
alcohol. The resolution draws a clear line between the prac¬ 
tices of smoking and eating opium. The former, by no 
means a national Indian vice, is to be subject to much 
stricter regulation. All public gatherings for opium¬ 
smoking are to be rigidly suppressed as well as the 
manufacture of opium-smoking preparations, save by an 
individual in small quantities for his private consumption. 
Local governments are empowered at their discretion to 
reduce the present maximum limit of private possession of 
opium-smoking preparations. As to opium-eating, as dis¬ 
tinct from smoking, the Government of India, while de¬ 
clining to introduce any system of official sale, declares 
itself in favour of raising the price of opium so as to 
make its consumption a luxury, and of equalising prices 
as between different provinces. Minor reforms also are 
suggested. 

Ort . 5th. 
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The General Medical C hjncil and the Regulations. 

On Sept. 12th the General Medical Council received 
through the Privy Council copies of the Draft Regulations 
for the administration of medical benefit. These were 
considered by the National Insurance Act Committee which 
was appointed by the Council out of its own number on 
June 4th last. The Committee was requested to make 
observations upon the Draft Regulations, and in so doing it 
limited its consideration to details, either concerning the 
special function of the Council or having a direct bearing on 
the efficient practice of medicine. On Sept. 19th the 
Committee issued a memorandum embodying various 
criticisms and suggestions, which was submitted to the 
Insurance Commissioners. The Committee observed that 
the system of administration established by the Regulations 
would have far-reaching effects on the conditions of pro¬ 
fessional training and practice, which it would be the duty 
of the Council to take note of ; but in the meantime the 
Committee had no authority to express on behalf of the 
Council any general opinion on the effect of the Regulations 
as a whole. 

The Committee had before them the Draft Regulations 
No. 33 (sixth proof), and their remarks applied to these 
only. In their acknowledgment, dated Oct. 9th, the 
Insurance Commissioners expressed their thanks to the 
Council for the exceedingly useful and valuable suggestions 
made in the memorandum, and claimed that, with the 
exception of any provision for institutional treatment, all 
the points of substance raised in the memorandum had been 
met in the Regulations as issued. 

A comparison of the 14 or 15 points raised by the Com¬ 
mittee in their memorandum with the I^ovisional Regula¬ 
tions published in The Lancet of Oct. 5th largely bears 
out this contention. Words complained of have, for the 
most part, been omitted, and while three or four recom¬ 
mendations have been ignored, evaded, or only carried out 
in part, most of the Committee’s proposals seem to have 
been granted. _ 

The National Medical Union and the Regulations. 

We have received from the National Medical Union, 
through its secretary, Mr. J. Webster Watts, 5, John Dalton- 
street, Manchester, a long detailed criticism of the Pro¬ 
visional Regulations, dated Oct. 22nd, 1912, and therefore 
written before the Chancellor of the Exchequer made his 
statement in the House of Commons. The Regulations are 
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first examined to see to what extent, if at all, they concede 
the “ six cardinal points. ” Then various provisions in the 
Regulations and in the Schedules are subjected to close 
scrutiny, and many of them receive hostile comment. 
Certain suggestions are made, and some of the provisions 
arc approved, but generally the criticisms are destructive. 
The summary and conclusion of the document is as 
follows : — 

The impression left on the mind by a study of t he Regulations is that 
they may fairly be said, in the main, to carry out the intentions of t he 
Act. The apprehension that the first realisation of these intentions 
caused the profession will be intensified by the Regulations. The con¬ 
ditions of work contemplated are plain to be understood. Private 
medical practice amongst the poorer classes would be undermined. At 
every turn there would he bureaucratic interference. The varying 
forms to he tilled up, the official accounts to bo rendered, and the 
amount of gratuitous committee work to be performed will he 
amongst the minor fruits of the system set up by the Regula¬ 
tions. The financial return to the doctor under the proposed 
arrangements, so far from being the certainty so often claimed, 
will bo seen to bo at the best- a very doubtful and variable 
quantity. Finally, for no conceivable reason should the pro¬ 
fession be induced to agree to a system in which their lives 
would inevitably be open to be continually harassed by the 
institution described as the “ Complaints Committee.” The root fault 
in the whole scheme is the statutory obligation to attend which is placed 
upon the doctor. That is a new thing. No doctor enters the profession 
without meaning to work. Most enter for the love of it, and all realise 
the moral obligation to attend in cases of emergency. But the exercise 
of discretion is claimed. Medicine is a delicate and personal art, and 
the relationship between patient and doctor is best left to the parties 
concerned. The Disciplinary Regulations would destroy the old kind 
of relationship—an essential one for mutual confidence' and respect — 
and would substitute for it an entirely unnecessary legal obligation. 
Mr. T. Jenner Verrall, now chairman of the Representative Meeting of 
the British Medical Association, speaking at the Liverpool Representa¬ 
tive Meeting, used these words: “It is most unfortunate that all through 
our policy wo have insisted more on our requirements than on the issues 
underlying them.” 

The profession’s requirements are the six cardinal points, and they 
only have reference to the Act of 1911. The issues underlying them are 
of wider application. That the relation between patient and doctor 
shall retain its private and voluntary character is one, and perhaps the 
chief. It cannot be too clearly stated that that is a perfectly possible 
condition of a sickness insurance scheme, even of a State sickness in¬ 
surance scheme. The State has entered the field with a large offer of 
money for the provision of medical benefit. The profession welcomed 
the intention. “ provided that the conditions of service tend to develop 
higher efficiency, Ac.” (B.M.A. Representative Meeting, May. 1911, 
Minute 30.) This they do not do. hut the contrary ; and it is therefore 
to the interests of the nation that the profession should decline to 
serve. 

“Wo do not decline to work any passible Insurance Act,” said Mr. 
G. A. Wright, chairman of the National Medical Union, at the mass 
meeting in Manchester last year. " Wo would he prepared to work even 
this Act- were the conditions to be so amended as to be satisfactory.” But 
they have not been so amended. On the contrary, the Regulations bring 
out' the objectionable feat ures into higher relief. A unanimous and 
firm refusal to form panels is the only tenable position which 
the profession can take up. The situation is complicated by the 
promise ol'medical benefit by Jan. 15th. True, no responsibility falls 
on the profession for that, promise, but the clubs have been given up 
and the old system abandoned, and some iriodus rive.ndi must he 
reached. Were the Government to decide to act under Clause 15 (2) of 
the Act and Regulations 14 and 15. and to apply the money voted for 
medical benefit to assist the insured people to obtain private treatment, 
then the temporary difficulties would melt away. True, such a settle¬ 
ment. would not be in the nature of a permanent one. although in such 
districts as South-East Lancashire, where an efficient, system of private 
practice prevails, it would probably be recognised generally as all that 
was necessary. In other districts, which are already ripe for a higher 
degree of organisation, a different distribution of the money would be 
desired. Meanwhile there could be undertaken the gradual and con¬ 
sidered organisation of the profession, largely carried out by themselves 
_ under the guidance of their best minds, but. in cordial cooperation with 
* the Government. The organisat ion that is needed is concerned less 
with business arrangements and with discipline than with the medical 
art in all its various branches—an organisation manned by the whole 
profession, and including the whole of the poorer part, of the com¬ 
munity, women and children as well as men, within its seope. The 
system would be of gradual growth, and, in the fruition of the ideal, 
tne doctors would work together, like the members of a great hospital 
staff, for the good of their patients. 


The Remuneration of Pharmacists under the Act. 

The Pharmaceutical Standing Committee on Insurance 
was received recently by the Insurance Commissioners 
at Buckingham Gate. The question of whether the 
remuneration of pharmacists under the Act should be 
calculated by reference to a tariff was discussed, 
and a model tariff, which had been prepared by the 
Committee, was submitted to the Commissioners. It was 
agreed that the Commissioners could not approve any 
tariff in such manner as to make its adoption binding on 
Insurance Committees generally. But the Commissioners 
were willing to accept the principle of remuneration by 
reference to a tariff and to accept a model tariff (if any such 
tariff could be agreed) as being of such a nature that if sub¬ 
mitted by any Insurance Committee as part of their arrange¬ 
ments under Section 16 of the Act the Commissioners would 


be prepared to approve it. The Commissioners further 
accepted the principle that there should be, in the case of 
preparations dispensed, a separate charge for each item of 
the prescription, for the container (if supplied at the cost of 
the Medical Benefit Fund), and for the work of dispensing. 
The Committee appointed Messrs. P. F. Rowsell, J. P. 
Gilmour, D. Arnott, E. S. Waring, and W. J. V. Woolcock, 
as a subcommittee to discuss and arrange the details with 
the Commissioners. 


The State Medical Service Association. 

Although the idea of a State Medical Service is much older 
than the Government’s scheme of National Health Insurance, 
the newly-formed State Medical Service Association, of which 
we have received short particulars, may be said to have 
arisen out of the National Insurance Act. It has been 
stated that the Government, is contemplating the formation 
of a State Medical Service as an alternative to the admini¬ 
stration of medical benefit under the Regulations, in the 
event of the medical profession refusing to accept the terms 
and conditions offered, and it is to be noted that several lay 
members of the Advisory Committee have declared themselves 
strongly in favour of such a service. It is, therefore, a 
matter of interest to record that a movement has 
now' definitely been started within the medical profession 
to promote a State Medical Service. We learn from 
the honorary secretary, Mr. Charles A. Parker, that 
the first general meeting of this association, which was 
inaugurated at Liverpool in July last, was held in London 
on Oct. 25th. The secretary reported that as a result of 
sending out 625 circulars 135 medical men had become 
members, and a few* laymen. The chairman. Professor 
Benjamin Moore, laid stress on the fact that the great aim 
of the association was gradually to educate the medical 
profession and the public to the need of a State Medical 
Service which should put professional advice at the ready 
disposal of every member of the community who needed it 
with a view to the prevention of disease. An executive 
committee was appointed, with Dr. G. A. Heron as chairman, 
and arrangements w'ere made for the formation of district, 
branches and for the issue of a weekly journal as the 
official organ of the association. 


THE BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION; 
THE POSITION OF THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION IN RELATION 
TO THE ACT. 

It will be remembered that at the annual Representative 
Meeting of the British Medical Association in July, following 
upon the breaking off of all negotiations with the Govern¬ 
ment by the Associatiop, a State Sickness Insurance Com¬ 
mittee was appointed by resolution to watch the interests of 
the profession in relation to the National Insurance Act and 
to report on the whole situation to the Council of the 
Association. By the same resolution the Council were 
instructed to report as soon as possible to the Divisions and 
to a Special Representative Meeting. 

The State Sickness Insurance Committee—consisting of 
12 members elected by groups of representatives, four 
ex-officio members (viz., the President, the Chairman of 
Representative Meetings, the Chairman of Council, and the 
Treasurer), five coopted additional members, and two repre¬ 
sentatives of registered medical women—met regularly up to 
Oct. 24th under the chairmanship of Dr. J. A. Macdonald, 
chairman of the Council of the Association. 

The report of the committee, a long and most carefully- 
reasoned document, consisted: (A) of a report of the 
action taken by the State Sickness Insurance Com¬ 
mittee in issuing model schemes for the treatment of 
tuberculosis, and for a Public Medical Service, and 
set out the w'ell-known position taken as to the admini¬ 
stration of sanatorium benefit, the constitution of the 
Advisory Committee, and the resignation of contract 
appointments ; (B) of a statement comparing the Provisional 
Regulations as to medical benefit with the cardinal prin¬ 
ciples of the Association and with decisions of the State 
Sickness Insurance Committee as to matters which should be 
included in the Regulations ; and (C) of a report of the 
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Council on the present position of the medical profession in 
relation to the Act and on future action. 

The Council of the Association met at the offices of the 
Association at 10 a.m. on Thursday, Oct. 31st, to consider 
the report of the State Sickness Insurance Committee. The 
subdivision (A) of the report comprising 41 paragraphs, 
being mostly a resume of occurrences, underwent little 
alteration. 

The following is the report of the Council, under sub¬ 
divisions (Band C; which has now been sent to the Divisions 
and the Representative Body of the Association : 

B.—Statement Comparing the Provisional Regulations as to 
Medical Benefit with the Cardinal Principles ok the 

Association and with Decisions ok tick State Sick¬ 
ness Insurance Committee as to Matters which 
should he Included in the Regulations. 

42. It is proposed in this section of the Report to examine the Pro¬ 
visional Regulations i of the Commis-doners under two aspects— 
namely, (I.) How far do they, in conjunction with the Act itself, 
satisfy the cardinal principles of the Association ; and (II.) How fur do 
they cover the other points 3 brought before the Commissioners by the 
Members of the Advisory Committee nominated by the Association ? 

(I.) How Far do the Regulations, in Conjunction with the 
Act, Satisfy the Cardinal Principles of the Association? 

43. The cardinal principles were most, recently and fully laid before 
the Commissioners in the following letter sent to the Commissioners 
by the State Sickness Insurance Committee on Feb. 29th, 1912 

Offices of the British Medical Association, 

429, Strand, London, W.C. 

Feb. 29th, 1912. 

Sir, — I am instructed to inform you that at the Special Representative 
Meeting of the British Medical Association, hold at the Guildhall, 
Feb. 20th-22nd, the following resolution was unanimously passed : 

That this Representative Meeting direct the Council to inform, 
in plain and unmistakable language, the Commissioners appointed 
under the Insurance Act, 1911, that unless the minimum demands 
of the Associat ion be embodied in the Regulat ions to lie issued by the 
Commissioners, in such a manner as shall be effectual and permanent 
with a view to having the same embodied in an amending Act, it 
Ib the intention of the British Medical Association to call upon all 
its members and upon all other medical practitioners to decline to 
form panels or undertake any other medical duties which may be 
assigned to them under the Act, in conformity with the Under¬ 
taking which lias already been signed by over 26,000 medical 
practitioners. 

I am to point, out to you that the minimum demands of the 
Association mentioned intheabovc resolution comprise:— 

1. An income limit of £2 a week for those entitled to medical 

benefit. 

2. Free choice of doctor by patient, subject to consent of doctor 
to act. 

3. Medical and maternity benefit s to bo administered by Insurance 
Committees and not by Friendly Societ ies. In connexion with the 
question of the method of administration of medical benefit the 
Kepre.scntat.ivo Meeting resolved that all questions of professional 
discipline should be decided exclusively by a body or bodies of medical 
practitioners, and that the power of considcringa!! complaints against 
medical practitioners should be vested in the Local Medical Com¬ 
mittee, with a right of appeal to a Central Medical Board to be 
appointed for that purpose. 

4. The method of remuneration of medical practitioners adopted 
by each Insurance Committee to he according to the preference of 
the majority of the medical profession of the district of that 
Committee. 

5. Medical remuneration to be what the profession considers 
adequate, having due regard to tho duties to be performed and 
other conditions of service. 

After careful consideration the Representative Meeting resolved 
that, the policy of the Association be to claim 8*. 6ci. as a minimum 
capitation fee. not including extras and medicine, for members of 
Approved Societies, and to claim the recognition of payment, per 
attendance, in which case the fees must ho on such a basis as shall 
bo deemed an equivalent, by the State Sickness Insurance Com¬ 
mittee, with recognition of a £2 maximum income limit. 

6. Adequate medical representation among the Insurance Com¬ 
missioners. in the Central Advisory Committee, and in the Insur¬ 
ance Committees, and statutory recognition of a Local Medical 
Committee representative of the profession in the district of each 
Insurance Committee. 

On behalf of the British Medical Associate », I am instructed to lay 
these important points before you and to inform you that they 
constitute the irreducible minimum demanded by the Association. 

Another subject, which received the special attention of the 
Representative Meeting was the question of dispensing. The Asso¬ 
ciation is of opinion that dispensing, as hitherto, should he done or 
arranged for by the medical practitioner for his own patients, 
ahould he so desire, payment, to ho made according to tho scale of 
prices fixed by the Insurance Committee in accordance with the 
terms of the Act. —I am, etc.. 

Alfred Cox. Acting Medical Secretary. 

The Secretary, National Health Insurance Joint 
Committee, Buckingham Gate, S.W. 

Income Limit. 

U) “ An income limit of £$ a week for those entitled to Medical 
Dene fit.." 

44. This was further elaborated in tho document placed before the 
Commissioners by tho medical homo hers of the Advisory Committee 
nominated by the Association, as follows :— 

(a) General/yrocedure. —3. That provision should he made in the Regu¬ 
lations for the following(a) That all or any of the following, namely. 


1 Sec The Lancet. Oct. 5th, p. 979. 

* See Brit. Med. Jour. Supplement., July 6th, 1912, or pp. 274-284. 
Anuual Representative Meeting Minutes, 1912. 


the medical practitioner, the insured person, the local Insurance Com¬ 
mittee, or the local Medical Committee, shall have the right of chal¬ 
lenging the title of any insured person to obtain medical benefit, in the 
form of medical attendance under any scheme administered by the 
Insurance Committee, on the ground that his income exceeds a limit 
fixed by the Insurance Committee, (b) That the onus of proof that 
au insured person is entitled to medical benefit, in the form of medical 
attendance, should rest on the insured person, (e) That in such cases 
the Insurance. Committee shall require a signed statement from an 
insured person showing his weekly wage, countersigned by his employer, 
and also showing his income from other sources, if anv. 

45. The Regulations give no instructions to Committees with regard 
to an income limit of general application to all those insured persons 
on whose behalf the Committee shall make arrangements for medical 
treatment, as was laid down in Minnie ^2 of the Special Representative 
Meeting. February, 1912. Power is given, however, to each Committee 
to fix. after consultation with the Local Medical Committee, any 
income limit, it may desire, and to require all those whose incomes 
exceed such limit to make their own arrangements for obtaining 
medical treatment. The regulations require the surrender of the 
principle of central bargaining and leaves it. to the profession in each 
area to obtain such an income limit as they are strong enough to 
secure. 

46. Regulations 9, 13. and 23 (i.) make it clear that an income limit, 
other than that stated in the Act, may he imposed, and if this is done 
the administrative details are in the main those formulated by the 
Association in the document presented to the Advisory Committee. 

47. Tho right of challenge is given to the Local Medical Committee, 
or. where there is no such Committee, to any practitioner on the panel, 
and also to any Approved Society or association of deposit contributors, 
or to any person or firm supplying drugs or appliances (R. 13 (4) ). 

48. When any local income limit is fixed, the Committee may exempt 
certain insured persons or classes of insured persons from tho obliga¬ 
tion to make their own arrangements (R. 13 (i.) ). This provision for 
exemption would enable groups of workmen, such as miners, Ac., to be 
dealt with under special arrangements, and it would seem possible 
under this Regulation to differentiate, as regards Income, between 
married and Hinglc men, between persons with families and those with¬ 
out, and to make such other adjustments as may be found necessary 
owing to the character of the population. On the other hand, it should 
also be. borne in mind that this exemption clause might be operated so 
widely as to render ineffective the operation of a local income limit. 

49. When an insured person is required to make his own arrange¬ 
ments the Insurance Committee must contribute towards the coat 
of his medical attendance the sum available for his medical benefit 
in one of two ways (R. 15). If he enter into a contract to obtain 
treatment, as, for example, through a Public Medical Service, the 
Committee must pay the whoie or a part of the sum contracted to 
be paid by him in obtaining medical treatment. If he make his 
own arrangements for treatment, on the private practice basis the 
Committee must pool the individual sums available for tho medical 
benefit of all t hose persons taking this course and must pay their bills, 
on a scale of fees to bo fixed by tho Committee, so far as the pool will 
allow. It is not elear, however, from tho wonting of the Regulations 
that proper safeguards are set up to ensure that the amount paid to 
these classes of persons on behalf of their medical treatment will reach 
the doctor. 

50. If, notwithstanding the announcement of the income limit, it is 
found that, an insured person whose income exceeds the limit is taking 
advantage of the normal arrangements made by the Committee, various 
bodies and individuals as mentioned in paragraph 6 may dispute the 
right of such person to obtain treatment in this way. If challenged, 
the onus of proof is put entirely upon tho insured person, who Is 
required within a specified period to satisfy the Committee that his 
income is below the limit, or alternatively to make his own arrange¬ 
ments. Section 2 (1) of the Model Rules issued by the Commissioners 
concerning the conduct of persons in receipt of medical lienefit. provides 
for the infliction of a penalty by Insurance Committees upon insured 
persons for any imposition or attempted imposition in respect of 
medical benefit. 

Free Choice. 

(■*) “ Free. Choice of Doctor by Patient subject to Consent of Doctor 
to act." 

51. This cardinal principle was further elaborated in the document 
above referred to, as follows :— 

(a) Publication of right to.— 36. That provision be made in the Regu¬ 
lations whereby, in order to bring to the knowledge of all insured 
persons their right, to free choice of doctor, a notice to this effect shall 
he hung in conspicuous places in factories, offices, and dub rooms 
of every Approve*! Society, and of any organisation availing itself of 
Subsection 15 (4) of the Act. 

(b) Time of exercise of choice.— 37. That provision bo made in the 
Regulations ’whereby, in areas where a capitation system of pay¬ 
ment of medical practitioners is adopted, free choice of patient, by 
doctor and free choice of doctor by patient may be exercised twice a 
year, namely, in the months of June and December. 

(c) Right to refuse to acce,/d person on lint. —38. That the Regulations 
contain a provision enabling a registered medical practitioner to refuse 
attendance upon any insured person. 

52. In response to the demands of the Association, the right of free 
choice, which was not contained in the Bill ns introduced, was accorded 
in the Act with the possible exception of th*» restriction imposed by 
the Harmsworth amendment. The effect of the introduction of that 
amendment hns been held by some to offer au inducement to insured 
persons to join an approved institution which employs whole-time 
medical officers. Others are of opinion that however much the pro¬ 
fession generally may deplore the existence of such inst itutions, the 
fact, that an insured person mav deliberately select one of them cannot 
he said to restrict his freedom of choice. At any rate, any restrictions 
of the right of free choice inherent In that amendment are not 
removed by the Regulations. It should lx' noted that an “ institution” 
is defined in the Regulations as follows " Part I., 2 (1)* Institu¬ 
tion * moans a system or institution existing on the 16th I'o’ember, 
1911 (the date of the passing of the Act), and providing medical 
attendance and treatment.” 

53. The exercise of the right of fre*» r|u*ioo frir D e patient is provided 
for as follows: (u) Preparation of list showing all practitioners who 
have signified their desire t.o undertake treat.n out (R. 12 (i.) ); 
(b) publication of announcement in newspapers as to places where copy 
of list may be seen, including a statement as to right of insured persons 
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U> select a practitioner on panel or to obtain their treatment in some 
other manner (K. 17); (c) duty of patient to present form of application 
for treatment to practitioner of his choice (R. 18(1.)); (d) duty of 
practitioner to notify whether he accepts patient or not (K. 18 (2) ) ; 
(e) furnishing by Insurance Committee to practitioner of a copy of list 
of patients (It. 18 (4)); (f) right of patient to change his doctor in the 
ordinary way at end of year (It. 18 (6)), or at other times by consent of 
both practitioners concerned (R. 27 (a)) ; (g) under payment per attend¬ 
ance system, right of patient to present a voucher to practitioner of his 
choice (It. 19 (1)); (h) insured j>erson coining to reside in county during 
course of year to choose practitioner from list or by presenting"voucher 
<K. 23 (h)) ; (1) persons coming to reside temporarily in county to have 
right of selecting any practitioner on list of those who have declared 
their willingness to attend such persons (Its. 44 and 45). 

54. As regards the approved institutions, the following safeguards as 
to free choice apply, in addition to such of the above as are applicable : 
(i) persons who have joined institutions must be allowed to terminate 
their arrangements with them at certain times w ithout incurring any 
pecuniary loss or other penalty (R. 16 (2) (i) (bp ; (ii) person selecting aii 
Institution as the method by w hich he desires to obtain treatment must 
till up special form for the purpose, and send it to the institution 
(R. 20 (i) (b;>) ; (iii) members ot institutions wishing to change during 
currency of list have same facilities fordoing so as those who employ 
doctor on the panel (R. 27). 

55. A point of some importance in connexion w ith freedom of choice 
of doctor by patient is the question of mileago. According to R. 46 (2) 
no mileage will be.paid where the services of a practitioner resident 
within tne prescribed distance from the patient are available. This 
certainly restricts the free choice of doctor, hut as presumably there 
will be no object ion to the ]>aticnt himself paying mileage it is prob¬ 
able that distance will not restrict free choice any more or any less 
than it does at present. 

56. The right of a doctor to decline to attend a patient is provided for 
by (a) right of practitioner to reject application of a person to be put on 
his list (R. 18 (2) ) ; (b) right to decline to continue arrangement at end 
of year (R. 18 (5) ) ; (c) right to decline voucher of person presenting it 
underpayment per attendance system (R. 19 (i>); ol) power of arrang¬ 
ing, during currency of medical list, for transfer of pat ient to anothcr 
doctor with the consent of both patient and doctor (R. 27 ta>). 

57. The method is apparently to be settled locally. The guidance is 
given in the Regulations (R. 18 (3) >. 

58. It is to be noted that tlie provision for transfer of t he whole or 
part of the list of one practitioner to another would meet the case of 
the sale of a practice (R.27 (d)). 

Administration* of Medical Benefit. 

(3) “ Medical Benefit to be Ad mini start'd by Insurance Com mil Ires and 
not by Friendly Societies." 

59. This point was granted the Association in the passage ot the Bill 
through Parliament. The administration of medical benefit is entirely 
in the hands of the Insurance Committees, but the Association has 
always contended that the representatives of the insured persons 
still hare control in this matter, as they constitute a majority of the 
members of Insurance Committees. (PW present position as regards 
representation of profession, see Table in par. 78, p. 18.) 

Pr< >fkssionai. Disci plikf.. 

“ All questions of professional discipline should be decided exclusively 
by a body or bodies of medical practitioners, and the power of considering 
all complaints against medical practitioners should be vested in the 
Local Medical Committees with a right oj appeal to a Central Medical 
Board to be appointed for that purpose . 

60. While the above demand of the profession has not been completely 
met, an endeavour haalieen made to satisfy the desires of the profession 
while meeting the public demand for some representation of public 
Interests on the tribunals established to hear complaints in which 
medical practitioners may be involved. 

61. So far as purely professional matters are involved— i.e.. charges 
by one medical practitioner against another in matters affecting the 
efficiency of the service—these must he dealt with by the Local Medical 
Committee alone without the intervention of the Local Insurance Com¬ 
mittee. The Local Medical Committee may apply to the Commissioners 
to remove the practitioner from the panel or “may take such other 
action as they may deem proper in the circumstances” (R. 49). 

62. Charges brought by a patient against a practitioner, or by a practi¬ 
tioner against a patient-, must (R. 48) lie investigated by a Committee 
of Complaints composed of : — (i.) Three persons appointed by and from 
the members of the Committee who represent insured persons; (ii.) 
three persons appointed by the Local Medical Committee, or if no 
Local Medical Committee exists, by the practitioners on the panel ; 
(ill.) a chairman selected from those members of the Committee 
appointed respectively by the Council of the county and by the Com¬ 
missioners, who are neither insured persons nor" practitioners, the 
selection being made by the six persons appointed as above mentioned, 
or in default of selection l>cing made by those persons, by the members 
of the Committee appointed respectively by the Council of the County 
and by the Commissioners. 

63. The procedure laid down for the hearing of complaints is of a 
nature which by its formality would appear to discourage petty com¬ 
plaints—e.g. (a) the complaint must be in writing (IL 48 (3)); (In the 
proceedings before the Committee of Complaints arc private (R. 48 (5) ) ; 
(c) the secretary or other officer of the Local Medical Committee may 
Ik* present and also any other person who may be admitted for the 
purpose of assisting either party in presenting his case, provided he 
be neither solicitor nor counsel <R. 48(5) («l)) ; <d) the Committee of 
Complaints presents a written report to the Insurance Committee. 
No provision is n a le for privacy at this stage, and tint Committee must 
accept as conclusive the finding of facts as contained in the report 
(R. 48 (7)), the penalty, if any, being adjudged by the Insurance 
Committee ami not, as the Representative Body recommended, by a 
body of medi< al practitioners. The penalty may be (a) as far as the 
practitioner is concerned (1) report, to Commissioner ; (2) transference 
of patient to another doctor; (h) as far as patient is concerned 
(1) transference to another doctor, (2) line, (3) suspension of medical 
benefit (Model Rule 2). 

64. In addition the Model Rules provide for the penalising of persons 


who make frivolous or vexatious complaints. The probability of com¬ 
plaints of any kind is lessened by the fact that a change of doctor ct n 
be effected with comparative ease, and this provision would naturally 
be taken advantage of in eases which, without this facility, might well 
lead to friction or oven to formal complaint. 

65. The central machinery for inquiry into complaints against doctors 
on the panel is as follows (R. 51):—The Joint Committee of the Com¬ 
missioners appoint 16 medical practitioners as a panel from who n 
they select two for the purposes of any inquiry. To these two a;*e 
added by the Commissioners two other persons, one of whom must be a 
liarrister or a solicitor, and those four form the Enquiry Committee. 
The chairman is chosen by and from the Committee but has no casting 
vote. In choosing the original 16 practitioners, who must include n 
their numbers piuctdinners having special knowledge of the several 
branches of medicine and surgery, as well as general practitioners, the 
Commissioners will consider suggestions from any body which appears 
to them to be representative of the profession. 

66. Either party to the ease may be represented by counsel or solicitor 
or by any member of his family, or by any officer or member of any 
Society to which the person may lielong. This would enable, for 
example, the British Medical Association, or any of the medical 
defence societies to assist their members. The Inquiry Committee 
submits to tin* Commissioners a report, on the facts as established by 
the evidence and the inferences which the Inquiry Committee nu.y 
drawn therefrom, but no recommendation as to any course of action. 
The Commissioners apparently* decide on tlie strength of this report 
whether the practitioner is or is not to be remove*l from the panel. 

67. That while the proposed tribunal would not appear to offer a 
measure of security for a fair inquiry, no regulations affecting the posi¬ 
tion of a doctor on tlie jjanel can bo satisfactory to tlie profession which 
do not pan ido for a right of appeal to a specially appointed medical 
tribunal. 

Method of Remuneration. 

(4) *' Method of Remuneration o f Medical Practitioners adopted by each 
Insurance Com mitt/e to be according to the preference of the majority of 
the medical profession oj the district of that Committee." 

68. The method of remuneration is to be determined by*the Insurance 
Committee after consulting tlie Local Medical Committee (R. 6(1) >. 
As the amount of money to Ik* distributed to the medical practitioners 
would be the same whatever the method of remuneration, it seems 
probable that there would be no objection on the part of the Insurance 
Committee to adopt tin* method preferred by the Local Medical Com¬ 
mittee. The profession in each area would have the choice of live 
methods of payment—namely, a pure capitation system, a pure pay¬ 
ment per attendance system, and three composite systems (see 
Schedule T.to Regulations, Part 2). It is interesting to note that though 
the maximum amount of money to Ik* distributed among the panel in 
any area will be the same whatever the method of distribution, the 
effect of the Regulations is that no part of it ean be hold in reserve, and 
that the full amount of the net fund must be divided among the 
practitioners at the end of each year (R. 30). 

Amount of Remuneration. 

(5) “ Medical remuneration to be irhat the profession considers 
a elegante, having due regard to the duties to be performed and Other 
conditions o f service. 

" A fter care ful consideration the Representative Meeting resolved that 
the policy of the Association be to claim s s. t_:d. as a minimum capitation 
fee, not including extras and medicine , for members of Approved 
Societies, and to claim the recognition of payment per attendance, in 
which case the fees must be on such a basis as shall be deemed an 
equivalent by the state Sickness Insurance Committee with recognition of 
a A i maximam income limit. 

69. The statement * of the Chancellor of the Exchequer on Oct. 23rd, 
1912, indicates the terms which are now offered for medical attendance 
and treatment. These arc a total provision for the normal service of 
8$. 6cL per insured person, out of which 1*. 6 d. is definitely allotted for 
drugs and appliances and 6*. 6 d. for medical treatment alone, the 
remaining 6d. being available for drugs when the Is. 6d. proves 
insufficient, otherw ise being available for medical attendance. To this 
is to bo added another 6d. per head in respect of the treatment of 
tuberculous insured persons by* general practitioners. Upon this point 
the Chancellor on Oct. 23rd stated as follows: The doctor will jget. 
Is. for payment, for ordinary* service, extras, and tulierculoeis. The 
Chancellor made it j>crfectly clear that mileage was to be paid out of 
this sum. It must be |>ointcd out, however, that the Regulations 
provisionally issued require considerable alteration in the light of this 
statement, and the Council is at n disadvantage in not having before it 
the exact terms of the alterations. 

70. The verba ipsissima of the Chancellor’s statement show the 
greatly increased service that will lie required from medical men in 
return for the increased remuneration offered. 

71. In those cases where, owing to special difficulties of access to a 
chemist, medicines and appliances are supplied by medical practitioners, 
the total amount of jiayment for attendance (ordinary medical attend¬ 
ance and non-institutional tuberculosis attendance), medicines, and 
appliances would be 9<t. per head. 

72. An “abnormal drug fund” is to be placed at the disposal of the 
Commissioners from which grants may be made to any district in 
which, owing to an epblemic, there has been an abnormal demand for 
drugs. It is not clear from the Chancellor's statement whether this 
fund is to be applied solely for the provision of extra drugs in these 
districts, or whether it could be used by the chemists instead of the 6d. 
per head w’hieh is held in sus|x*nse in every district and which in a 
time of epidemic might justly be claimed by the doctors on account of 
extra work. 

73. The State Sickness Insurance Committee, in the document placed 
before the Commissioners which has been previously referred to, urged 
that, the Insurance Fund and not the individual insured persons should 
be responsible for the payment of medical practitioners tor such extras 
as form part of medical benefit, and the Committee also laid down a list 
of services which should lie regarded as such extras. Those, with the 
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exception of vaccination, tooth extractions, and various forms and 
certificates (which are not mentioned in the Regulations) arc listed as 
extras in the payment per attendance schemes. In the pure capitation 
method (First Schedule I.. Part (II.) (A.)) obviously no extras aro pro¬ 
vided, all services covered by the term “ medical attendance and treat¬ 
ment” being included in the capitation rate. The definition of 
medical treatment contained in the First Schedule, Part I. (1) 
is “such treatment as is of a kind which can consistently 
with the best interests of the patient bo properly undertaken 
by a practitioner of ordinary' professional competence and skill.” 
It is further laid down in t he First Schedule, Part I. (2): “ Where the 
condition of the patient is such as to require services beyond the 
competence of an ordinary practitioner the practitioner shall advise 
the patient ns to the steps which should be taken in order to obtain 
such treatment as his condition may require.” 

74. There will be no payment from the Insurance Fund for extras 
beyond the amount allotted for medical benefit, though major operations 
and specialist services are excluded from medical benefit according to 
the Chancellor's statement. 

75. Peculation 28 defines the way in which the total amount available 
for the cost of medical benefit will he distributed, and as it provided for 
the deduction of drugs, appliances, ami mileage from the fixed total 
amount available it was palpably unfair, as it places the practitioner in 
the invidious position of having to choose between ordering less drugs 
and appliances and lessening the amount of his own remuneration. The 
statement of the Chancellor, referred to in paragraph 70, while re¬ 
moving this grievance, renders it difficult to criticise the remaining 
provisions of this Regulation until it is seen in its amended form. 
Supposing the present arrangement to stand as regards mileage and 
cost of medical benefit of those persons residing temporarily outside 
the insurance area, it may be said that the latter itom is mainly a 
matter of bookkeeping, for it is probable t hat, generally speaking, any 
amount- deducted for this purpose from tho local fund in any area 
would, over a period of years, be balanced by the amounts paid by other 
Committees in respect of pci sons temporarily residing out of their 
areas. A deduction in respect of mileage, if taken from the amount 
available in each separate area, might obviously be unfair. Rural 
practitioners in a mixes I urban and rural district would absorb much of 
the fund in mileage, at the expense of the urftau practitioner, while in 
a very scattered district mileage might absorb nearly the whole of the 
fund. 

Tho payments for mileage should undoubtedly come from some 
centralised fund, and further information is needed on this point. 

76. The State Sickness Insurance Committee represented to the 
Commissioners that deposit contributors should preferably be attended 
upon a payment per attendance basis, and stated that where a capita¬ 
tion system was preferred, a higher payment would be required for 
attendance upon tills class of insured persons. No discrimination is 
made in the Regulations ns to the method of remuneration for attend¬ 
ance upon deposit contributors, but in R. 7 (e) it is laid down t hat, in 
the arrangements which must be submitted to the Insurance Com¬ 
mittee for the approval of the Commissioners, a special statement 
should be made as to the amount which, in the opinion of the 
Committee is properly payable in respect of each deposit contributor 
for the purjio.se of the cost of medical benefit. 

77. In tho document presented to the Commissioners it was urged 
that provision should be made in the Regulations to prevent those 
insured persons who are allowed to make their own arrangements being 
allowed to do so at lower rates of payment to the medical practitioners 
concerned than those paid to medical practitioners on the panel. 
There is no definite provision of this kind in the Regulations. It is 
provided in R. 15 that in the case of a person who has contracted to 
obtain treatment- outside the panel for the year there shnll be paid to 
him “by way of ^contribution to the cost of his treatment” a sum 
“ equal to the amount contracted to be paid by him for that treatment-, 
or, where that amount exceeds the sum available in respect of IiIb 
medical benefit for the year, the amount so available.” The natural 
tendency would bo for outside contract arrangements to demand the 
whole of the amount available, but it is by no means clear 
that this amount would necessarily reach the hands of the doctor. 
As regards the approved institutions, a safeguard is provided which 
does not apply to any ordinary contract arrangement outside the Act, 
for in R.16 (2) (ii.) every Institution must, as a condition of approval, 
from time to time furnish such accounts as the Commissioners or the 
Committee may require. This provision may be so administered as to 
meet tho demand of the Association that tho money paid over to the 
institutions shall in fact be expended in tho provision of medical 
attendance. It is possible, however, to imagine a case in which the 
medical officer of an institution would receive less from a given number 
of patients than a panel practitioner would receive from the same 
number, tho difference being expended in drugs, or in other ways 
which might be deemed to come within the definition of medical treat¬ 
ment. This difference in favour of the “panel” doctor, if it were 
aliowred, would, however, tend to render service under these institu¬ 
tions even less attractive to members of the profession than it is now. 

Medical Representation. 

(6) “Adequate medical representation among the Insurance Com 
missioneds, in the Central Adidsory Committor, and in the Insurance 
Committees, wul statutory recognition of a Local Medical Committee 
representative of the profession in the district of each Insurance 
('dmmittce. 

78. Adequate representation among the Insurance Commissioners and 
in tho Advisory Committees was granted during the passage of the 
Act. Representation on Local Insurance Committees hus also been 
granted. At the same time, however, as this latter representation was 
granted the profession, increased representation was granted to insured 
persons, thus nullifying to some extent the advantage gained by the 
profession. The Association has always contended that, the amount of 
representation of the profession on the Committees is inadequate, and 
the last demand that was made on this point was that tin* representa¬ 
tion of the profession should Ik* increased at any rate to one-tenth of 
the committees of all sizes. The Regulations give no increased repre¬ 
sentation to the profession. The proportion of practitioners in 
smaller committees is, by the terms of the A<*t, one-tenth, but for 
larger committees the obtaining of this pn>iK»rtlon depends upon the 
Commissioners appointing sufficient medical practitioners, in the 
exercise of the powers conferred by Sub-section 56 (2) (e) of the Act. 


79. The following table show's tho present representation of the 
profession on these Committees :— 


- 

Medical Appointed 

iisrw 

< ' lc(to<l - , council. 

1 

Appointed 
by the 
Commis- 1 
sionere. 

[Total. 

! 

Committee of 40 to 

59 members . 

1 

2 1 

1 (at least) 

4 

Committee of 60 to 

79 members . 

? ? ' 
C, I c 

1 (at least) 

5 

Committee of 80 
members. 

2 ! 3 , 1 (at least) 

1 1 ^ 
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80. Statutory recognition of a Local Medical Committee was obtained 
by the Association during the passage of the Bill through Parliament, 
and the Regulations define the status and duties of that Committee. 

81. The following is a list of the duties and rights of tho Local 

Medical Committee:—<i.) It must bo consulted as to (a) conditions of 
service of practitioners (R. 6(1) ); (b) method and rate of remuneration 
(R. 6 (11 ); (c) mileage (R, 6 (1) ); (d) rules with regard to tho ad¬ 
ministration of medical benefit (R. 8 ) (Model Rules have been published 
by tho Commissioners); (c) the fixing, varying, or abolition of an 
income limit (R. 13 (2) ) ; (f) revision of lists of drugs and appliances 
(R. 40). (ii.) It has a right of appeal to the Commissioners as to any 
arrangements submitted by the Insurance Committee for approval 
(Rs. Y and 10). [.Vote.—It is doubtful whether the Local Medical Com¬ 
mittee could appeal to the Commissioners as regards the income limit. 
The statement jus to income limit is to he furnished “ for the informa¬ 
tion of the Commissioners,” but apparently not for their approval. The 
Local Medical Committee must, however, be consulted by the Com¬ 
mittee as above mentioned, and tho Commissioners must consider any 
representations made by it as to any arrangements “submitted "to them.] 
(iii.) It lia® the power to dispute the right of any insured person to 
receive medical benefit under t he arrangements made by the Committee, 
on the ground of income limit (K. 13 (4)). (iv.) It appoints three mem¬ 
bers of theCommittcc of Complaints (It. 48 (2) (ii.) ). (v.) It lias a right 

to be represented at any inquiry before the Committee of Com- 
plaints( R. 48 (5) (c) ). (vi.) ft has imposed upon it the duty of 

considering complaints made by one practitioner of tho panel 
against any other practitioner on the panel involving any 
question ot the efficiency of the medical service of insured 
persons, and may apply to tho Commissioners to remove tho name 
of the practitioner against whom complaints are made from tho panel, 
or may take such other action as it may deem proper in the circum¬ 
stances (R. 49). (vii.) It may make representations to the Commissioner® 
as to tho inclusion or continuance on tho list of a chemist or other 
person whoso presence it is deemed will ho prejudicial to the efficiency 
of the service, and on receiving these representations the Commissioner® 
must hold an inquiry (R. 52). 

82. The above list of duties and powers shows that under the Regula¬ 
tions the profession is to be asked to undertake very important dutie® 
which bear close relation to its interests. Whether tho Local Medical 
Committee is to be of any service in protecting the profession depends, 
however, upon the real meaning and force of the “consultation'' 
between the Local Medical Committee and the Insurance Committee, 
and also upon the extent to which the appeal of the Local Medical 
Committee to the Commissioners is likely to have weight. 

83. It is to be noted that no indication is given in the Regulations a® 
to how a Local Medical Committee is to be constituted in order to 
become approved, or what arrangements are to be made for its election 
and re-election, or what is its term of office. 


Dispensing. 


(7) " The Association is oj opinion that dispensing as hitherto, should 
he done or arranged for by the medical practitioner for his own patients 
should he so desire, payment to be made according to the scale of prices 
tlxed by the Insurance Committee in accordance tilth the terms of the 
Act.” 

84. The Act made it plain that the normal system of dispensing is to 
be by chemists, and there is nothing in the Regulations inconsistent 
with this. Arrangements will only be made with practitioners for tho 
ordinary supply of drugs, in conditions where tho Committee is 
satisfied that an insured person, by reason of distance or inadequacy of 
means of communication, will have difficulty in obtaining any 
necessary drugs or appliances from a chemist or other person on the 
list (R. £5 (2)). Practitioners who feel very strongly upon the question 
of retaining their right- to dispense medicines under similar condition® 
to those now obtaining, could apparent ly only succeed in doing so bv 
inducing insured persons to contract out of the panel system. In thi® 
ease the insured person who is allow'cd to make his own arrangement* 
could contract to obtain treatment (including medicines and appli¬ 
ances) and receive from the Insurance Committee a sum equal to tho 
amount contracted to be paid by him for treatment, or where that 
amount exceeds the sum available in respect of his medical l>enefit for 
the year, the sum so available (R. 15). 


(II.) How Far do the Regulations Provide for the Various 
other Points placed revoke the Commissioners by those 
Members of thi; Advisory Committee Nominated 
by the Association? 

85. Definition of Medical Dene fit.—The Committee stated Its opinion 
that the' term “ medical benefit.” should Ik* held to mean “ ordinary 
medical treatment, and attendance.” The following is the definition 
contained in paragraph 1 of Part I. of tho First Schedule to tho 
Regulations:—“ Such treatment as is of a kind which can consistently 
with the best interests of the patient be proj>erly undertaken by a 
practitioner of ordinary professional competence and skill." Thi® 
definition taken in conjunction with the Chancellor's statement on 
Oct. 23rd shows that there will be no payment from the Insurance Fund 
for extras beyond the amount allotted for medical benefit, and that 
major operations and specialist services are excluded from medical 
benefit. (See paragraph 70.) 
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86 . Misconduct.— The Committee suggested that a Regulation should 
be framed defining what is meant by the word “ misconduct” occurring 
in Subsection 14 (4) of the Act. Such definition does not appear in the 
Regulations, and uncertainty still therefore exists as to what diseases 
are to render the person liable to be suspended from sickness or disable¬ 
ment benefit, though not from medical benefit. 

87. Dressings. —The Committee suggested that the words “ drugs, 
medicines, and appliances" occurring in Subsection 15(5) be understood 
to include dressings. This suggestion has been carried out. Tin* list 
of appliances given in the 2nd Schedule to the Regulations includes 
many of the usual dressings. 

88 . Certificate s and reports. — The Committee suggested that any 
report or certificate required, otherwise than as may be necessary for 
placing an insured person on, or removing him from sickness or dis¬ 
ablement benefit, bean extra. No mention is made in any part of the 
Regulations of any provision for certificates, but the statement ma ie 
by the Chancellor indicates that the rate of payment offered includes 
the provision of the certificates mentioned above, as well as the usual 
certificate for retaining an insured person on the fund, together with 
such bookkeeping as is necessary for purposes of record. 

89. Mileage.— The cost of this is to he included in tfie payment for 
medical benelit, according to the Chancellor’s statement. 

A further clause on mileage was consequently deleted. 

91. Injuria i covered by Workmen's Compensation Act. —The Com¬ 
mittee suggested that all injuries and diseases covered by the Work¬ 
men’s Compensation Act should be extras. Nothing is said in the 
Regulations on tills point, and it would appear, therefore, that, the 
treatment of accidents is left, under the definition of medical benefit, 
to the discretion of the practitioner, as is the case in connexion with 
most club appointments at present. 

92. Miscarriages and confinements: Abortions. —The Committee 
suggested to the Commissioners that confinements, miscarriages, and 
abortions should not be included under the head of medical benefit. 
Confinements are specifically excluded by paragraph 1 of the First 
Schedule; that is to say, the practitioner under his agreement with the 
Insurance Committee is not required to give any attendance in respect 
of a confinement, nor would he, under a payment per attendance 
system, be entitled to charge for such attendance. Under a pure 
capitation system it is apparently intended that abortions, in the case 
of Insured jiersons, shall be included in the ordinary attendance given 
by the panel, because in the mixed systems and in the pure payment 
per attendance system, these cases, in so far as not included under 
Maternity Benefit, are specified as extras. 

93. Term of agreement for arrangements for medical attendance.—The 
Committee suggested that the Regulations should make provision that 
the original arrangements agreed upon between the Insurance Com¬ 
mittee and the Local MedicalCommittoe Bhall continue in operation for 
a period of two years from the date on which the administration of 
medical benefit comes into operation. The exact duration of the first 
agree™© 0 *' I* not specified in the Regulations, lmt in R. 10 it is pro¬ 
scribed that any arrangements for medical attendance made by the 
Committee atul approved by the Commissioners shall have effect for 
auch period as may l>c specified in the approval. 

94. The Council is of opinion that any arrangements entered into 
should not be for a longer period t han three years, and that all such 
arrangements should terminate at the same time. The Representative 
Body may consider this a matter with respect to which representations 
should be made to the Insurance Commissioners. 

95. Time of exercise of choice of doctor. —It was suggested that pro¬ 
vision should tie made for the exercise of free choice twice a year— 
namely, in June and Deeeinber. The normal system adopted in the 
Regulations is yearly exercise of choice, hut R. 27 prescribes an arrange¬ 
ment whereby by mutual consent individual changes inay take place 
at any time. 

96. Restrictions on pharmacists.— It was suggested that provision 
should be made in the Regulations for prohibiting pharmacists from 
advising or treating patients (except rendering first, aid) or repeating a 
prescription unless endorsed by the prescriber. The Regulations enter 
into no details on these points heyon;l Section 2 of the Third Schedule, 
which states that, medicines must, he supplied on presentation of an 
order provided by the Committee and signed by a practitioner on the 
panel, but the Local Medical Committee is given the right to make 
representations to the Commissioners as to the inclusion in or continu¬ 
ance on the list of a chemist when fiis presence is considered to be 
prejudicial to the efficiency of the service (R. 52). 

97. Medical Inspectors.— Certain suggestions were made by the 
Committee with regard to the qualifications of any medical inspectors 
who might be appointed under the Act, and in order to protect the 
right of the regular medical attendant to be present at examinations 
carried out by such inspectors. The Regulations make no meutiou of 
auch officers. 

98. Local Medical Committee to be consulted as regards sanatorium 
benefit.— The Committee suggested that the Regulations should provide 
that the Local Medical Committee should tie consulted on all general 
questions affecting the ad ministration f Sanatorium Benefit. No 
mention is made of this subject, in the Regulations which deal 
exclusively with medical benefit, but it is to be noted that, in the 
circular of the Commissioners dealing with Sanatorium Benefit sent to 
Insurance Committees, and dated July 26th, 1912, these Committees 
arc recommended to consult Local Medical Committees on these ques¬ 
tions, where such Ccremittees exist. 

99. Compensation for injury to practice. —The Committee brought, 
before the Commissioners the question of com jM'n nation in eases where 
it was possible to prove loss of goodwill in connexion with pract ices, as 
a consequence of the operation of the Act, but no mention is made of 
this question in the Regulations. 

100. Outline scheme of local arrangements for medical attendance .— 
The Council submits for the convenience of Members in studying the 
question a brief outline of the arrangements proposed under the 
Regulations to lie made in each locality for the administration of 
medical benefit. (.See Appendix C.) 

The discussion of the Council was being continued when 
we went to press. —Ed. L. 


ASYLUM REPORTS. 


Kent Count}/ Asylum at Banning Heath (Annual Report 
for the Year lit LI). —The average daily number resident 
at this asylum during the year 1911 was 1607. 323 

patients were admitted, this being the smallest number 
admitted in any year since 1890. 58 per cent, of those 
admitted had been ill for more than a month before 
admission ; 44-2 per cent, of the admissions were considered 
to be suffering from curable forms of insanity, and states of 
depression were twice as frequent as states of exaltation. 
26'6 per cent, of the direct admissions were recurrent cases. 

In 44-5 per cent, of those admitted hereditary defect was 
ascertained. The rate of recovery was 43-9 per cent, on the 
total number of admissions, and was the highest recorded 
since 1892. 61 ■ 9 per cent, of the recoveries took place 

within a year from the commencement of the attack. In 
56 3 per cent, the form of disease from which recovery 
resulted was recent melancholia or recent, mania. The 
death-rate was 7 7 on the average daily number on the 
registers and was the lowest on record. Post-mortem 
examinations were held in 92 per cent, of the deaths. 

A great feature in the history of the asylum for the 
year has been the improvement of the conditions under 
which the staff live. Excellent mess-rooms and recreation- 
rooms have been provided, and the nurses and attendants 
are now able to enjoy a w'ell-cooked and varied dietary 
served to them by waitresses at small separate tables 
in the mess-rooms. The club-rooms are supplied with 
newspapers, books, and games, and associated entertainments 
are organised from time to time for their amusement. Dr. 
H. Wolseley-Lewis, the medical superintendent, is very 
strongly of opinion that every effort should be made to raise 
the standard of the asylum nurse. Anyone who has studied 
the history of the progress made in the treatment of the 
insane during the last century knows that it has primarily 
depended on the improvement in the class of persons engaged 
in attending on them. The profession of nurse or attendant 
is full of interest to the intelligent worker, and while it 
requires rare qualities of heart and head and entails not a 
little self-sacrifice, it provides regular employment, fair 
remuneration, and pensions in cases of sickness or old age. 

Down District Asylum, Downpatrick (Annual Report for 
the Year lull). The average number resident was 756. 
The cases admitted numbered 138. Mr. M. J. Nolan, 
resident medical superintendent, in discussing the causation 
of insanity, pointed out that the truth of the old adage 
“Prevention is better than cure” applies more fully and 
forcibly to insanity than to any other form of disease. Pre¬ 
vention is largely in the hands of the State, but it is more 
immediately in the hands of individuals—for there can be 
no question but that the more practical application of Christian 
teaching would combat much of the stress that leads to 
insanity. The State doubtless may do much by philanthropic 
legislation to minimise the more distressful conditions of life, 
but even the most benevolent legislation may be rendered 
useless in individual cases w T here failure of the exercise of 
true Christian principles perverts the would-be blessing into 
a curse. Take old age pensions, designed to save senility 
from the stress of want. Some septuagenarians, in order to 
qualify for this relief, divest themselves, as they believe, 
nominally of their little all, passing it on to others, who, 
once in possession of it, claim ownership and its rights. So 
personal cupidity brings about the very condition which the 
altruism of the State sought to prevent. Mr. Nolan further 
remarks that there is some fear that in very early cases of 
tubercle in those of neurotic temperament the concentration 
of the mind, incidental to specific treatment in sanatoriums, 
on the nature of the disease, will increase the number of 
those who w r ill develop mental symptoms. The discharges 
number 70, the recovery rate being 44*2 on the admissions. 
The total number of deaths was 80, a percentage of 10*6 on 
the daily average number resident. Post-mortem examina¬ 
tions w T crc made in 20 cases. It is a matter of congratula¬ 
tion to the committee of management that notwithstanding 
the fact that the institution is yearly improving in all 
directions calculated to increase its efficiency, there is, 

I nevertheless, a steady reduction per head of expenditure for 
maintenance. 
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Jpehital Stefas. 


University of Cambridge.—T he following 

decrees have been conferred :— 

M.D.— G. Graham and A. B. Jlowitt. 

M.C.—F. J. Cleminson. 

M.B.— H. Bowring, A. C. Gcmmcll, C. B. Waimvriglit, and L. X. 
Weeks. 

B.C.— H. Bowring, J. Ellison, A. C. Gcmmoll, and C. E. Redman. 

Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh.— 

The following candidates, having passed the requisite 
examination, have been admitted Fellows of the College 

G. W. Bury, R. G. M. Clements, J. G. Cormaek, A. Fells, H. W* 
Gabe. N. J. Gerrard, A. C. Hendrick, C. Hudson. J. \V. lllius* 
H. Kahlenhcrg, V. Lloyd Evans, R. B. Mac tic, A. MrMurray 
L. Myor, C. T. H. Newton, (>. F. Porter, W. Ross, W. E. Scott 
Moncrieff, A. A. Straton, L. W. O. Taylor, and W. S. Thacker. 

Medical Sickness and Accident Society.— 

The usual monthly meeting of the executive committee of 
the Medical Sickness, Annuity, and Life Assurance Society 
was held at 429, Strand, London, W.C., on Oct. 18th. 
The accounts presented showed that there was a diminu¬ 
tion in the number of claims for the month of September, 
and although the amount paid away was heavy it was 
under the expectation. The funds of the Society now 
amount to over £250,000, and that large funds are required 
is evidenced by the fact that over £15,000 was paid in 
sickness benefit last year. This sum is likely to be exceeded 
during the current year. The bonuses being paid to members 
who attain to the age of 65. and to the representatives of 
those who die before that age, amounted to £1200 for the 
period under review. A prospectus and all further informa¬ 
tion may be obtained from Mr. Bertram Sutton, secretary, 
Medical Sickness and Accident Society, 33, Chancery-lane, 
London. W.C. 

Royal Medical Benevolent Fund.— At tho 

October meeting 19 cases were considered and grants 
amounting to £181 made to the applicants. Appended is 
an abstract, of the cases relieved : 

Widow, aged 53, of M.D.Glasg. Practically unprovided for at 
husband’s death, and children only able to give slight occasional help. 
Takes borders but finds great difficulty in making ends meet. Relieved 
once, £10. Voted £5. — M.l). Edin., aged 69. Has practised for 
several years in a large provincial town hut. lias been in bad health, 
and at present is incapacitated. Voted £12. —Daughters, aged 51 and 
49, of late M.R.C.S. After father’s death helped to support an invalid 
mother by taking boarders ami have since acted as companions. Income 
£15 a year each, and one is only just convalescent from a critical illness. 
Voted £10.—Daughter, aged 52, of late M.l). Lost tier homo a year ago 
through tlie death of a brother, ami ho far has been unable to obtain 
employment. Voted £10.—Daughter, aged 73, of late M.H.C.S. Has 
supported herself as a housekeeper for many years, but. is now past 
work and has exhausted her small savings. Voted £6, and advised to 
apply for an old age pension. - Widow, aged 45, of M.B., C.M.Glasg. 
Husband’s means were exhausted by a long expensive illness which 
preceded his death a year ago. Has'takcn a Iiouhc in a large town and 
hopes to obtain hoarders. One daughter, aged 15. Voted £10.— 
Widow, aged 45. of M.R.C.S. Practically unprovided for at husband’s 
death a few years ago, and endeavours to support herself by letting 
lodgings. Three children, the eldest earning 10s. a week as a 
clerk, the others dependent. Relieved three t imes, £35. Voted £12.— 
Widow, aged 72, of M.D. St. And. No income, and family only able 
to give slight assistance. Relieved five times, £66. Voted £6 subject 
to application being made for an old age pension.—Widow, aged 69, of 

L. R.C.P. Edin. Income £12 a year arid receives a little help from her 
children. Relieved once, £10. Voted £10.—Widow*, aged 46, of M.D. 
Receives a home at a boarding house in return for her services but has 
never been able to obtain a paid post. Only child, a boy aged 14, is at 
Epsom College. Relieved 13 times, £146. Voted £5.—Widow, aged 33, 
of M.D. Lond. No income, and occupation practically impossible owing 
to feeble health and deafness. Three children, of whom two have been . 
adopted by relations, the third being at school. Relieved once, £5. 
Voted £5.—Daughter, aged 40, of late F.R.C.S. No income, and 
regular occupation impossible on account of ill health. Receives 10s. 
a month from another society. Relieved six times, £72. Voted £12.— 
Daughter, aged 50, of late M.R.C.S. Supports herself by letting 
lodgings in the summer and keeping a small sweet shop in the winter, 
but baa had a very had season and consequently has no means to buy 
any stock. Relieved once, £10. Voted £10.—Daughter, aged 58, of late 

M. R.C.S. Had a small income but lost it through the speculations of a 
friend to whom it was entrusted for investment, and is now dependent 
on a relation who can ill afford to help. Relieved three times, £15. 
Voted £12.—Daughter, aged 63, of late M.R.C.S. No income ; is in very 
had health and consequently dependent on this Fund and a small 
weekly allowance from a friend. Relieved eight times, £90. Voted 
£12. — Widow, aged 72, of M.R.C.S. Is a chronic invalid and 
dependent on an old age pension and slight irregular help from 
her children, Relieved seven times, £86. Voted £12.—Widow, 
aged 75, of L.R.C.P. Edin. Supplements an income of a few 
shillings a week by letting lodgings, but often has her rooms empty, 
and is in failing health. Relieved twice, £24. Voted £12.—Daughter, 
aged63* of late M.R.C.S. Used to bo a nurse, but is now* unable to 


support herself owing to chronic glaucoma. Income £4 a year and 
receives slight help from friends. Voted £10.—Widow, aged 8*0, of late 
F.R.C.S. No children, and small income insufficient for expenses, which 
are quite unavoidable on account of ill health. Relieved three times 
£30. Voted £10. 

Contributions may be sent to the honorary treasurer, Dr. 
Samuel West, 15, Wimpole-strect, London, \V. 

Deaths of Eminent Foreign Medical Men._ 

The deaths of the following eminent foreign medical men are 
announced Dr. Hans Strehl, titular professor and private 
docent of surgery in the University of Konigsbcrg, aged 40. 
—Dr. Oswald Kohts, formerly extraordinary professor of 
children’s diseases in the University of Strasburg, aged 68, 
He contributed a large number of articles to Gerhardt’s 
“ Handbook of Children’s Diseases,” as well as a good many 
papers to medical journals. For several years he had been 
living in retirement. Dr. Ernst Hcuss, privat-docent of derma¬ 
tology and syphilidologv in the University of Zurich. aged 48. 
—Dr. Ernst Tavel, extraordinary professor of surgery in the 
University of Bern and senior surgeon of the Insel Hospital.— 
Dr. ,1. Fenner, sanitary councillor of Danzig.—Dr. Lobker, 
titular professor and medical privy councillor of Bochum, 
aged 58. His published works on the surgery of gall-stones, 
ankylostomiasis, and bone and joint operations are well 
known. He was the first director of the “ Bergmannsheil ” 
Hospital, which was established under the accident insurance 
law in 1889, and he there instituted and carried out a number 
of valuable plans of hospital management and organisation. 
He was for many years president of the German Medical 
Association, and his death is felt as a profound loss in alt 
German medical circles.—Dr. Rudesindo Garcia Rijo, vice- 
president of the Cuban Medical College (murdered).—Dr, A. 
Gutsch, medical privy councillor, Carlsruhe. 

Literary Intelligence. — Messrs. Baillifere, 

Tindall and Cox announce for publication a second edition 
of the English translation of Dioulafoy’s “ Text-Book of 
Medicine.” The whole work has been thoroughly revised, 
and much new material has been added. The fifteenth 
French edition of the “Manuel de Patholngie Interne” was 
first translated into English and published in 1910. The 
second English edition is bound in two volumes of 2080 
pages, with 9 coloured plates and 99 other illustrations in 
the text. The same publishers also announce a translation 
from the German of Professor Schmieden’s well-known 
“Course of Operative Surgery.” It is translated and edited 
by Dr. Arthur Turnbull, demonstrator of anatomy in the 
University of Glasgow. It contains many illustrations, 
coloured and plain. Messrs. Cassell and Company announce 
lor publication tIn? third edition of “ A Handbook for Mid- 
wives and Maternity Nurses,” by Dr. Corny ns Berkeley. In 
addition to being carefully revised, two new appendices 
no Venereal Diseases and Cmsarean Section have been 
added. 

Donations and Bequests.— Under the will of 
the late Mr. William Jacks, of Clifton Down, Bristol, the 
sum of £400 has been left to the Bristol General Hospital, 
and a similar sum to the Bristol Royal Infirmary, while the 
Bristol Eye Hospital and Eye Dispensary receive £50 each. 

— The Chelsea Hospital for Women has received a donation 
of £52 10*. towards its rebuilding from the Fishmongers* 
Company. —The Royal Dental Hospital of London, Leicester- 
square, has received £52 10*. from the Corporation of the 
City of London and £50 from the executors of the late 
Mr. John Vicary.—The late Mr. Edward Wilkinson 
Jefferys left estate of the gross value of £32,713, of 
which £23,034 is net personalty. The ultimate residue 
of this estate he left to accumulate during one life, 
and then to the trustees of his will for distribution among 
such hospitals in the Administrative County of London as they 
shall determine.—Major Samuel Nicholson, of Hove, has by 
will bequeathed £5000 to the Royal Alexandra Hospital for 
Sick Children, Brighton. — Under the will of the late Miss 
Louisa Twining, the testatrix left £1000 to King’s College Hos¬ 
pital for the “Twining” Ward ; £100 to St. John’s Hospital, 
Twickenham ; and £500 each to the Metropolitan and 
National Association for Providing Trained Nurses for the 
Sick Poor, the Metropolitan Provident Medical Association, 
the Nursing Sisters of St. John the Divine, and the Ken¬ 
sington District Nursing Association.—The late Miss Mary 
Houldsworth has bequeathed £3000 to the Ayr County 
Hospital; £5000 to the London Hospital; £5000 to the Sick 
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Children’s Hospital, Glasgow ; and £5000 to the hospital in 
Glasgow to be founded for the relief of suffering on 
homoeopathic principles.—Sir Ernest Hatch, the treasurer of 
University College Hospital, has received a contribution 
of 100 guineas from a visitor as a mark of appreciation of 
the care and attention accorded to the patients in the 
hospital. 

A Devonshire Centenarian.—M rs. Louisa 

Bray, of Plymouth, died on Oct. 12th, a fortnight after 
having celebrated her 100th birthday. 

First Annual Dinner of the Beit Memorial 
Research Fellows.— On Oct. 26th the first annual 
dinner of the Beit Memorial Fellows for Medical Research 
was held at the Trocadero Restaurant, London. A large 
number of Fellows were present, and the meeting proved 
a great success. Letters were received from Mr. Otto 
Beit and Sir James K. Fowler expressing regret at their 
unavoidable absence and conveying to the Fellows their best 
wishes for the success of the evening. It was unanimously 
resolved that telegrams should be sent to both these gentle¬ 
men conveying the greetings of the Fellows, and the hope 
that they would be present at the next dinner. It was also 
resolved that the dinner should become an annual event to 
which all past and present Fellows should be invited, and 
that it should always be held on the fourth Saturday in 
October in each year. Dr. F. W. Edridge-Green has under¬ 
taken to arrange the dinner for next year, in succession to 
Dr. E. Hindle, who was responsible for the arrangement of 
the first dinner. 

Royal Microscopical Society. —A con¬ 
versazione was held at King’s College, Strand, on Oct. 16th, 
the President and Mrs. H. G. Plimmer receiving the 
guests. The gathering was an unusually large one, and 
many of the exhibits were of exceptional interest. In 
the lecture theatre a fine cinematograph display of 
Pond-life was given by Mr. E. J. Spitta, and this 
was followed by an interesting and instructive lecture, 
entitled “Insects as Carriers of Disease,” by Professor 
R. T. Hewlett, illustiated with lantern slides. Mr. 
Max Poser gave a novel demonstration of liquid crystals, 
which were shown on the screen both in the solid 
and liquid phases by means of a projection apparatus. 
Among the many exhibits in the large hall were an ultra- 
microscope photomicrographic apparatus by Mr. J. E. 
Barnard, and an Abbe diffraction microscope; quartz 
mercury vapour lamp by Mr. J. E. Barnard and Mr. Powell 
Swift. Photomicrographs and slides showing the interest¬ 
ing mitotic phenomena were exhibited by Mr. E. J 
Sheppard and Mr. II. F. Angus. The Edinger drawing and 
projection apparatus was shown by Mr. J. W. Ogilvy, 
with photographic apparatus, and photomicrographs by 
the “three-colour process.” There were also shown some 
examples of “Brownian movement,” by Dr. G. P. Bate; a 
complete optical bench, by Messrs. R. and J. Beck ; diffrac¬ 
tion experiments, by Mr. J. W. Gordon; slides and 
photographs of foraminifera, by Mr. E. Heron-Alien 
and Mr. Arthur Earland ; mycetozoa, by Mr. C. H. 
Huish ; trypanosomes, by Professor Minchin, F.R.S. ; 
stereo-photomicrographs in colour of water-mites, by Mr. 
H. Taverner; chemical reactions, by Professor Herbert 
Jackson; micro-spectra camera, by Mr. Julius Rheinberg; 
interference figures in crystals, by Mr. Powell Swift; 
foraminifera, by Mr. Ernest Heath; an old microscope, by 
Professor Dendy, F.R.S. ; photomicrographic apparatus and 
various slides, by Mr. Charles Lees Curties; metallurgical 
sections, by Mr. Max Poser ; and saccharomycetes, by Mr. 
A. Chaston Chapman and Mr. R. L. Collett. Another 
interesting feature, arranged by Mr. D. J. Scourfield, was a 
splendid exhibition of pond life due to the combined efforts 
of the Fellows of the society and to various members of the 
Quekett Microscopical Society. 
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The Elements of Child-Protection. By Sigmund Engel, Doctor of 
Laws and of Politics; Official Guardian and Advocate In 
Budapest. Translated from the German by Dr. Eden Paul. 
Price 15s. net. 

The Student’s Human Physiology. A First Year’s Course In the 
Practice and Theory of the Subject. By Ernest Evans, Natural 
Science Master, Technical Institute, Burnley. Price 5s. net. 


Arnold, Edward, London. 

Hygiene for Teachers. By R. Alun Rowlands, B.Sc., M.R.C.S.. 

L. R.C.P., Demonstrator of Physiology, and Assistant td the 
Lecturer on Cardiac Research at the London Hospital Medical 
College. |With Prefatory Note by Leonard Hill, ;M.B., F.R.S., 
Professor of Physiology, University of London. Price 3s. 6 d. net. 

BAiLLikRE, Tindall, and Cox, Loudon. 

A Text-book of Medicine. By G. Dieulafoy, Professor of Clinical 
Medicine at the Faculte de Medecine de Paris; Physician to the 
H6tel Dieu ; Membre de I’Acaddmie de Medecine. Second 
edition. Authorised Translation from the Sixteenth Edition of 
“ Manuel de Pathologie Interne.” By V. E. Collins, M.D.Lond., 

M. R.C.S., L.R.C.P., and J. A. Liebmann, Ph.D., M.A., LL.D. In 
two volumes. Seventeenth thousand. Price 25s. net. 

Cassell and Company, Limited, London, New York, Toronto, and 
Melbourne. 

A System of Surgery. Edited by C. C. Choyee, B.8e., M.D., 
F.K.C.S., Dean of, and Teacher of Operative Surgery in, the 
London School of Clinical Medicine (Post-Graduate); Surgeon to 
the Seamen’s Hospital, Greenwich ; Surgeon to Out-Patients at 
the Great Northern Central Hospital. Pathological Editor. 
J. Martin Beattie, M.A., M.D., C.M., Professor of Bacteriology in 
the University of Liverpool, and Bacteriologist to the City of 
Liverpool. In three volumes. Volume II. Price 21«. net. 
British Red Cross Society Nursing Manual, No. 2. By James 
Cantlie, M.A., M.B.. F.R.C.S., V.D., Honorary Surgeon-Colonel, 
R.A M.C. (T.F.). Price U. net. 

Constable and Company, Limited, 10, Orange-street, Leicester- 
square, London, W.C. 

Cancer of the Breast, Clinicallv Considered. By the late Cecil H. 
Leaf, M.A., M.B. Cantab., F.R.C.S. Eng., Surgeon to the Cancer 
Hospital, and to the Gordon Hospital for Diseases of the Rectum. 
Pricel0s.6d.net. 

Davis (F. A.) Company. Philadelphia. U.S.A. Phillips, Stanley, 
23, Creighton-road, Queen’s Park, London, N.W. 

Health and Medical Inspection of School Children. By Walter S. 
Cornell, M.D., Director of Medical Inspection of Public Schools. 
Philadelphia; Lecturer on Child Hygiene, University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania. Price 12s. 6d. net. 

Griffiths, Francis, 34, Maiden-lane, Strand, London, W.C. 

Can a Drunkard be Cured ? By E. Brown, M.R.C.S. Eng.. L.ll.C.P. 
Lond. Price 2s. 6d. net. 

Gurney and Jackson, 33, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 

Elementary Chemical Theory and Calculations. By Joseph Knox, 
D.Se., Lecturer on Inorganic Chemistry, University of Aberdeen. 
Author of “ Physico-Chemical Calculat ions.” Price 2s. net. 

Heinemann, William, 21, Bed ford-street, London, W.C. 

Woman and Womanhood. A Search for Principles. By C. W. 
Saleeby, M.D., F.R.S.E., Ch.B., F.Z.S. Price 10$. net. 

Hewitt, William G., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

St. Luke’s Hospital Medical and Surgical Reports. Volume III. 
1911. Price not stated. 

James and Sons, Thakurdwar, Bombay, India. 

Physiology of the Central Nervous System and Special Senses. For 
the Use of Students. By N. J. Vazifdar, L.M. A S., Tutor in 
Chemistry, the Grant Medical College, Bombay. Second edition. 
Revised and enlarged. Price Rs.3., or As. (Can be had from Mr. 
Ramchandra Govind, Bookseller, Kalbadevi, Bombay.) 

Journal of Nervous and Mental Disease Publlshing Company, 
64, West 56th-streot, New York. 

Nervous and Mental Disease Monograph, Series No. 4. Selected 
Papers on Hysteria and Other Psychoneuroses. By Prof. Sigmund 
Freud. Vienna. (Second enlarged edition.) Authorised Transla¬ 
tion by A. A. Brill, M.D., Ph.B., Chief of Nervous Department, 
Bronx" Hospital and Dispensary ; Clinical Assistant, Department, 
of Neurology and Psychiatry, Columbia University. Price $2.50. 

Lippincott, J. B., Company, Philadelphia and London. 

Mouth Hygiene and Mouth Sepsis. By John Sayre Marshall, M.D.. 
Sc.D., ' Syracuse University, Captain U.S. Army (retired!. 
Formerly' Examining and Supervising Dental Surgeon, U.S. 
Army; President of the Board of Examiners. Price 6$. net. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT TOPICS. 

The Select Committee on Patent Medicines. 

One of the witnesses who gave evidence on Thursday, Oct. 25th. 
before the Select Committee of the House of Commons which has been 
appointed to investigate the subject of patent medicines, was Dr. A. R. 
Uushny, professor of pharmacology at University College. He spoke on 
behalf of the Therapeutical Section of the Royal Society of Medicine. 
Sir Henry Norman was in the chair. 

Dr. Cushny said that one of the chief points which he wished to 
bring before the Committee was that some of the preparations sold 
as patent medicines were directly injurious to the user. Various 
preparations which had been banned in the United Sates as poisonous 
were permitted to be sold here. There was another category of pro¬ 
prietary remedies which were quite useless, but owing to people taking 
them when they ought to be under proper medical treatment they 
indirectly led to harm. There was a third group. Such preparations 
were not in themselves objectionable, but often exaggerated- virtues 
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were claimed for them which they did not possess. They were in no 
way superior to preparations in the British Pharmacopoeia, but they 
secured a wide sale owing to advertisements. He admitted that he 
would like to sec certain preparations popularised which were in the 
Pharmacopoeia. He would like to see public opinion educated in regard 
to these matters. He further was in favour of having the ingredients 
of patent medicines stated on the package and of having some 
control or censorship over advertisements. 

Mr. O’Grady asked whether the statements of the ingredients in 
Latin on the label would convey any meaning to a working-class 
purchaser. 

Dr. Cushny replied that on a priori grounds it might seem that such 
a statement was of little use to such a purchaser, but, nevertheless, in 
the United States experience had shown that it was most useful. 

The committee adjourned. 

Mental Deficiency Bill. 

Clause 2 of the Mental Deficiency Bill, enlarged so as to include the 
establishment of the Board of Control proposed by the Home Secretary, 
has been agreed to by a Grand Committee of the House of Commons. 
The paid members of that Board are to , receive salaries amounting to 
not more than £1500 a year each. The existing Lunacy Commissioners 
are to be transferred to the new Board of Control on precisely the same 
tenure as that which they at present enjoy. It is understood that the 
committee will now proceed to deal with the clause laying down the 
conditions under which persons are to be classified as mentally deficient. 


HOUSB OF COMMONS. 


Wednesday, Oct. 23rd. 


Provision of Medical Treatment under the Insurance Act. 

Mr. Wobthikgton-Kvans asked the Secretary to the Treasury how 
many schemes of arrangement to provide medical treatment under the 
National Insurance Act had been submitted by Insurance Committees 
to the Insurance Commissioners under Section 5 of the National Health 
Insurance (Administration of Medical Benefit) Regulations, 1912; and 
which schemes (if any) had been approved by them.— Mr. Masterman 
answered: Pending the statement as to medical benefit just made by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, no schemes of arrangement for pro¬ 
viding medical treatment have been submitted by the Insurance 
Committees to the Commissioners. The second question does not 
therefore arise. 

Medical Benefit in Germany . 

Mr. Worthington-Evans asked the Secretary to the Treasury when 
the promised paper dealing with the cost of medical benefit in Germany, 
and the scope and nature of the medical attendance and treatment 
there, giving copies of the agreements made by the German doctors, 
and showing the fees payable to them, would be published.—Mr 
Masterman replied: An officer of the Commissioners has visited 
Germany to make the necessary investigations, and his report is now 
in preparation. 

Sanatoria Benefits in the Isle of Wight. 

Mr. Douglas Hall asked the Secretary to the Treasury whether 
any provision had yet been made in the Isle of Wight for the sanatoria 
benefits under the National Insurance Act.—Mr. Masterman wrote in 
reply: I am informed by the Isle of Wight Insurance Committee that 
they have made arrangements with tw'o sanatoria, and are In negotia¬ 
tion with a third. 


Sanatoria in IAncolnshire. 

Mr. Weigall asked the President of the Local Government Board 
how many approved sanatoria there were in Lincolnshire and where 
they were situated.—Mr. Burns wrote in reply : I have approved 
temporarily of the use of beds at the Lincoln City Hospital for the 
treatment of cabcs of tuberculosis, and arrangements have been made 
for a temporary phthisis clinic at the office of the medical officer of 
health of the city. A suggestion is under consideration that the 
county and county borough councils in Lincolnshire should combine 
with a view to the provision of one sanatorium for the whole geo¬ 
graphical county, but no permanent sanatorium has yet been 
provided. 

Dublin Practitioners and Friendly Societies. 

Mr. Devlin asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether his attention had been called to a meeting of Dublin 
medical practitioners held under the presidency of tho President of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, at which resolutions were adopted to the 
effect that every doctor practising in Dublin should bo requested to sign 
a pledge not to accept service with any insurance or benefit society or 
any medical appointment unless the Local Medical Committee were 
satisfied that the payment was an adequate remuneration, anti that 
every city doctor who was a medical officer to any benefit society of 
whatever kind be required to make a demand on his society for such rate 
of remuneration as tho Local Medical Committee should consider proper 
and, if such be not granted, he must resign his office and no practitioner 
should be allowed to take it, and that a black list be formed on which tho 
names of practitioners who refused to sign the pledge should be placed 
such list being published in tho Medical Colleges, and it to be under¬ 
stood that everyone who appeared thereon should be boycotted by means 
known to the medical profession ; whether, seeing that this resolution was 
an infringement of the law as advocating intimidation, he would order a 
prosecution where it could be shown that in consequence of pressure 
brought to bear on medical practitioners by the Local Medical Com¬ 
mittee appointed at the meeting referred to, such doctors who had 
undertaken work for Friendly Societies or Insurance Committees 
resigned their appointments ; whether he would consult the Irish Law 
Officer as to whether licensing corporations in Ireland had power to 
remove from their registers the names of medical practitioners who 
refused to recognise the authority assumed by the Dublin Medical Com¬ 
mittee; and, if not, would ho hike steps to protect medical practi¬ 
tioners who were prepared to work for Friendly Societies or to under¬ 
take tho administration of the National Insurance Act in Ireland — 
Mr. Birrell furnished the following written answer : The resolutions 
actually passed at the meeting referred to are not quite accurately Bet 


out in the question. I am advised that the resolutions and pledge are 
not in themselves illegal, and that the licensing corporations in Dublin 
are not in any way controlled by either the resolutions or the pledge. 
The Government are not aware that any doctor has been removed from 
any register for refusing to recognise the views of the Dublin Medical 
Committee. If there should be anything which amounts to an infringe¬ 
ment of the law the question of what action should be taken will he 
considered. 

Thursday, Oct. 24th. 


Sanatoria in Ireland. 

Sir John Loxsdai.k asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether the Local Government Board had advised any 
county councils in Ireland to make arrangements with the Women's 
National Health Association for the provision of sanatoria; whether 
the Board had formed any opinion as to tho advisability of county 
councils undertaking themselves the work of initiation and manage¬ 
ment of the sanatorium grants, and whether that opinion would be 
communicated to the county councils; and whether ho would 
guarantee that counties working independently of tho association 
would not suffer as regards their share of the total grant in comparison 
with the counties who had decided to hand over their statutory 
responsibilities to an irresponsible association.—Mr. Birrkll replied : 
The Local Government Board have ad vised all county councils 
to make immediate arrangements for the treatment of con¬ 
sumptives belonging to their respective counties, and they have not 
interfered in any way with the discretion vested in county councils 
of providing sanatorlums for the inhabitants of their counties either by 
establishing such institutions themselves or by entering into agree¬ 
ments with persons having the management of such institutions. The 
same principles of distribution will be observed whether a county 
council acts in concert with, or independently of, tho Women’s National 
Health Association. 

Sir John Lonsdale : Is It within the knowledge of the right honour¬ 
able gentleman that tho Local Government Board have advised any 
council councils in Ireland to make arrangements with tho Women’s 
Health Association ?—Mr. Birrell: No, I do not think that the Board 
has given any such advice. 

Sir John Lonsdale further asked the right honourable gentleman 
whether tho Irish Local Government Board had satisfied themselves as to 
who was legally liable for the maintenance and upkeep of tho sana¬ 
torium buildings provided by the Women’s National Healt h Association 
in the event of the weekly contributions on behalf of patients proving 
insufficient for the purpose : what was the amount expended upon 
Peamount and Rossclare up to the present time, and what would be 
the actual cost per bed ; had the Women’s National Health Associa¬ 
tion offered to provide beds at a fixed price; and, in the event 
of this quoted price being less than the actual cost, upon what 
fund would any deficiency fall.—Mr. Birrell answered : Responsi¬ 
bility for maintenance and upkeep devolves upon tho Women’s 
National Health Association as occupants of premises held on 
trust for general sanatoria purposes. The estimated amount 
of expenditure out of the sanatorium grant on Peamount is 
£17,945 according to particulars furnished to the Local Government 
Board by the architects and the Women’s National Health Association. 
The expenditure at Rossclare is estimated to come to less than £1700. 
Pending the completion of the institutions and until an account has 
been taken between expenditure in respect of temporary provision and 

;penditure which permanently supplies contracting counties with 

:ds, the exact cost per bed taken permanently cannot at the present 
time be finally ascertained with complete accuracy. The Women's 
National Health Association has named a figure as the estimated cost 
per bed, and in all probability such figure may prove tobe accurate, but 
however this may prove to be, the final charge against each county 
must be determined in the manner indicated in a reply which I recently 
gave to a auestion in this House. 

Mr. T. M. Healy : Will tho right honourable gentleman lay down as 
a fair proposition that each county will be entitled, if it requires It, to 
an equal share of the Imperial grant?—Mr. Birrell: Any county which 
contracts with any association, whether the association referred to in 
tho question or any other, will have charged against its share of tho 
total grant the actual cost supplied out of the £25,000. 

Mr. T. M. Healy : Will the right honourable gentleman say that the 
counties which do not align themselves with this Dublin body will be 
entitled to the payment of an equal share ? — Mr. Birrell : I think that 
is quite so. 

Mr. Moore : Is a small county with a small population to receive the 
same amount as a large county ?—Mr. Birrell : No, it is on a population 
basis. 

Sir John Lonsdale : Who is responsible for any deficiency which 
may occurr in the working of the Peamount institution in connexion 
with the Women’s Health Association?— Mr. Birrell: That is a 
question for the Women’s Health Association. That association has 
been allowed up to an amount of £25,000 to provide beds, some on a 
permanent and some on a temporary basis. As soon as the money has 
been spent the maintenance and upkeep devolves upon the Women’s 
Health Association. 

Sir John Lonsdale: In the event of its not being successful, is the 
place to be closed and the £25,000 to be wasted?—Mr. Birrell : 
No, the Peamount Institution is not the property of tho Women’s 
Health Association. It is vested in trustees. 

Mr. Moore : For whom ?—Mr. Birrell : For the purposes of general 
sanatoria. 

Mr. Moore : For whom ?—Mr. Birrell : For the country at large. 

Mr. Moore: For the Government?—Mr. Birrell: No. 

Mr. Swift MacNeill : Is it the fact that not one single farthing has 
been (£iven to this society out of public funds, which has not Been 
authorised and approved by the Local Government Board ?—Mr. 
Birrell : Of course, the money has been doled out to the association 
on certificates of expenditure verified and examined by tho Local 
Government Board. 


Medical Inspectors and Sanatoria Administration in Ireland. 

Mr. Mooney asked tho Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland what practical knowledge and experience the medical inspectors 
of the Local Government Board of Ireland possessed regarding ti e 
( rection. equipping, and Administrat ion of sanatoria and tuberculosis 
dispensaries; in what recognised sanatoria and tuberculosis dispensaries 
in Great Britain or on tho Continent did they acquire their experience ; 
whether, in view of the fact that the Local Government Board required 
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a aix months’ special course for medical superintendents of sanatoria 
and tuberculosis medical officers, be could state whether the medical 
inspectors of the Locaf Government Board had had a similar training; 
and, if not, whether the Local Government Board would afford 
their medical inspectors an early opportunity of obtaining 
such training.—Mr. Birrkll said in reply : l*hc ‘ medical in¬ 
spectors of the Local Government Board have been closely asso¬ 
ciated with the erection and administration of sanatoria established by 

ublic bodies in Ireland, such as Heatherside Sanatorium in County 

ork, Crooksling Sanatorium, County Dublin, and the Abbey Sana¬ 
torium, near Belfast. They have by personal inspection become 
familiar with the construction, arrangements, and methods of .manage¬ 
ment in other sanatoria and tuberculosis dispensaries in Ireland as well 
as in similar inst itutions in England and Scot land. There is no neces¬ 
sity for the medical inspectors to undergo the special course of instruc¬ 
tion referred to by the honourable gentleman, seeing that they are not 
tn the discharge of their duties called upon to engage in the diagnosis 
and treatment of tuberculosis. 

Mr. Moonky : Why do the Local Government Board require more 
efficiency in the superintendents than in their own inspectors ?— Mr. 
Birrrll: It depends upon the nature of the duty. It is one thing to 
consider the construction and arrangement of a sanatorium and 
another thing to deal with this disease. 

Mr. Moonky: Was this regulation made by the right honourable 
gentleman himself or by the vice-president of the department t —Mr. 
BIRRKLL : It was made l>y my consent. It was submitted to me and I 
'believe bears some traces of my pen upon it. 

Ireland and the Increased Medical Grant. 

Mr. J. Redmond asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer whether in 
view of the additional grant which it was proposed to make in respect 
of medical benefit under the Insurance Act he would consider the 
•question of devoting a sum of money towards making good the 
cost of certificates for sickness and invalidity benefits in Ireland, and 
whether he was still of the view that the extension of medical Ixmcfit 
to Ireland was a matter to he decided by the wishes of the Irish 
people themselves.— Mr. Lloyd George answered: This suggestion 
-was put before me some time ago by my honourable anti learned 
friend. I am taking the opinion of the Irish Insurance Commissioners 
upon it and hope soon to be able to make an announcement. As 
regards the latter part of the question, I have always made it clear 
that the question of extending medical benefit to Ireland is a matter 
•entirely to be determined by the Irish people themselves. 

The Board o f Superintendence of the Dublin Hospitals. 

. Mr. Ginn ell asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland to state the names of the present members of the Board of 
Superintendence of the Dublin Hospitals, and why their last report had 
been issued without date or signature.—Mr. Birrkll furnished the 
following written reply : The names of the present members of the 
Board of Superintendence of the Dublin Hospitals are : Lord Ardilaun, 
Dr. J. Magee Finny, Sir.John Barry, Mr. James Inglis, J.P., Dr. Joseph 
■O’Carroll, Mr. Ambrose Kelly, Sir L. H. Ormsbv, M.D., Mr. W. F. 
Cotton, M.P., Mr. C. E. Lumpkin, Miss A. M. M'Donncll, Sir John 
Lentaigne, F.R.C.S.I., and Miss Margaret MacNeill. The original report 
was dated and signed by all the members of the Board, but I under¬ 
stand that by an oversight the date of the report and the names of 
the members of the l>oard were omittod from the report when being 
sent to the printer. 

The Treatment of Sleeping Sickness. 

Mr. Newdkgate asked the Secretary of State for t he Colonies whether 
he was aware that, Dr. F. Mehnarto (Dr. Med. Heidelberg, I)r. Phil. 
Berlin) had recently infected and then cured animals of sleeping 
•sickness by the injection of a serum ; that these experiments, hitherto 
unknown to science, were conducted under the personal supervision 
of Dr. Jolly, Professor of Physiology, of the South African College, 
Cape Town*; whether he was aware that Dr. Mehnarto also performed 
the same experiment on himself with successful results, as can be 
testified to by Dr. de Rudere, of the Congo Territory ; and whether, 
in view of the fact t hat a Commission was in existence at present to 
try and find a remedy for sleeping sickness which was costing the 
British Government a considerable sum of money annually, he 
would take steps to see that, advantage was taken of the dis¬ 
coveries of Dr. Mehnarto in those colonies where sleeping sickness 
prevailed.—Mr. L. Harcourt wrote in reply : The Director of the 
Tropical Diseases Bureau informs me that ho has seen some papers 
briefly describing experiments performed by Dr. F. Mehnarto on 
rabbits for the cure of sleeping sickness, but that it was not 
possible for him to form an estimate of their value. It was stated 
in tho papors that some of the experiments had been performed in Dr. 
Jolly’s laboratory at Cape Town. There was no mention of Dr. 
Mehnarto having performed similar experiments on himself. Before I 
can take stops to see that advantage is taken of the discoveries of Dr. 
Mehnarto it is needful to ascertain whether these discoveries are of 
value, and I suggest- that Dr. Mehnarto should bring his wmrk l>efore 
some seientitie society or offer it to some scientific journal for publi¬ 
cation. If it has the value which he appears to claim for it there will tie 
no difficult y in having it, published amt discussed by coin|*etent critics. 
When this has been done I shall be glad to consider the matter furtlior. 

Fxjrcri merits on Living Animals. 

Mr. L ansri ry asked the Secretary of State for the Home Depart¬ 
ment whether the formation of his new advisory body to assist him in 
the work of granting licences and certificates for experiments on living 
animals, as recommended by the Commissioners in their report of last 
March, was now completed ; and, if so, whether the names of the 
gentlemen composing that advisory body can be made public. — Mr. 
McKenna (in a written answer) replied: I have not- yet been able 
to complete the arrangements, hut I hope that this matter may be 
settled before long. 

The Instruction of Defective and Epileptic Children. 

Mr. Aci.anp Ali.kv asked the President of the Board of Education 
whether, in view of t he fact that, under the permissive provisions of the 
Elementary K lucation (Defective and Epileptic Children) Act, 1899. 
only 51 out of 3)8 local education authorities in England and Wales had 
established schools or classes for mentally defective children, and only 
some 12.CKX) children were attending sueh classes out of 48,000 estimated 
by the chief medical officor of the Board of Education to require such 


accommodation, he proposed to introduce a measure to make the adop¬ 
tion of the Elementary Education (Defective and Epileptic Children) 
Act, 1899, compulsory on all local education authorities.—Mr. J. Phase 
wrote in reply: The Government arc considering the matter. 

Monday, Oct. 28tk. 

The Insurance Act and the Cost of Drugs, 

Mr. Worthington-Evans asked the Secretary to tho Treasury 
whether it was intended to repeal the Regulations, dated Oct. 1st, 1912, 
now in force iis to the administration of medical benefit under 
Clause 28, of which the cost of drugs and appliances was made a first 
charge on the amount available for medical treatment.—Mr. Mastermax 
said in reply: The modifications in the Regulations are being drafted 
to carry out the changes rendered necessary by the announcement of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. Worthington-Evans asked the right honourable gentleman to 
state out of what funds drugs and appliances to l>c provided in con¬ 
nexion wit h medical benefit under the National Insurance Act were to 
he paid for if their average cost in England equalled the average cost in 
Germany, say 3*., and thus exceeded the Is. 6d., or possibly 2,*., per 
person allowed for in the scheme recently announced by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. —Mr. Mastkr.man answered : The conditions 
attaching to the sale of drugs, the articles required to be supplied, the 
persons able to claim them as part of benefit, in Germany differ so 
widely from the conditions in this country, that it is impossible to 
institute any useful comparison between the two. If the total cost of 
drugs in any district exceeded the total money available during the 
period of the contract with the Insurance Committee (including the 
sum provided by the 6 d. for each insured person which is divisible 
between the doctors and chemists if the total cost is between 1«. 6d. 
and 2s.), the hills would he discounted on some agreed system, but all 
the evidence in this country shows that, except in cases of abnormal 
sickness (which are to be met by a special figure), the cost is far below 
the sum available. 

Medical Attendance on Old Members of Friendly Societies. 

Mr. Worthington-Evans asked the Secretary to tho Treasury Jto 
state how a man of the age of 65 and upwards, wlio had been a member 
for many years of a friendly society which had now become an approved 
society, could in future obtain medical attendance ami treatment for 
which he had hitherto paid Id. a week ; and whether any part of the 
proposed grant of £1,650,000 would he applied in paying the increased 
cost of his medical attendance.—Mr. Masterman replied : I am not 
aware of any reasons why the cost of medical attendance of the persons 
referred to by the honourable Member will, as he suggests, tie increased 
by the operation of the Act or tho proposed new arrangements. 

The Insurance Act and Consultants' Fees. 

Mr. Hills asked the Secretary to the Treasury (1) what provision he 
proposed to make to secure adequate medical attendance and treatment, 
as provided by Section 15 (2) ot the Insurance Act, for cases requiring 
more than could ho afforded by a piactitioner of ordinary competence ; 
(2) whether his attention had been drawn to the fact that under the 
Regulations of the Insurance Commissioners, dated Oct. 1st, 1912, the 
cost of any consultation with a second doctor would fail upon the 
medical practitioners on the panel collectively, since the amouut 
available for their collective remuneration would be diminished by the 
consultants' fees ; and whether he really intended thus to discourage the 
recourse to a consultant in grave cases which, in order to secure the 
adequate treatment which the Act provided, require a consultant; and (3) 
whether the Regulations made by the Insurance Commissioners, dated 
Oct. 1st, 1912, contemplated provfsion only of such medical treatinentas 
could he undertaken by a practitioner of ordinary competence; and 
whether this was a breach of Sect ion 15 (2) of the Act, which contemplated 
treatment adequate to the disease, whatever its gravity.—Mr. Mastkr- 
man replied : The Regulations referred to have been drafted in compliance 
with the provisions of the Act, including the particular sulsection to 
wrhich the honourable Member refers, and fully carry out the Inten¬ 
tions of Parliament. With respect to the question of remuneration, 
full regard has been had in calculating the amount available for the 
provision of medical benefit under the Act, to the various forms of 
treatment referred to in the honourable Member’s questions m so far 
as they fall within the scope of medical benefit under the Act. 

The Insurance Commissioners and Hospitals. 

Mr. Fell asked the Secretary to the Treasury whet her the Insurance 
Commissioners proposed to take over the Bronipton Hospital for Con¬ 
sumption ; and if this was part of the scheme to take over all the 
hospitals in the country for the purposes of the National Insurance 
Act.—Mr. Mastkrman wrote in reply; The answer to both parts of the 
question is in the negative. 

Fishermen and Medical Benefits. 

Mr. Fell asked the Secretary to the Treasury whether any part of 
the additional £1.600,000 to bo spout on the medical service under the 
National Insurance Act would be devoted to supplying bet ter at tend¬ 
ance, drugs, and appliances for the fishermen who were absent for such 
long peril sis from their homes and could not obt lin the usual medical 
benefits under the Act.-Mr. Masterman furuislio I the following 
written answer: The necessary mollifications in the I’egulations con¬ 
sequent upon the announcement of the Chancellor of tlie* Exchequer 
are now being considered. 

Sanatorium Patients in Mun*tcr. 

Mr. Gthney asked the Secretary to the Treasury to state the names 
of the sanatoria to which the 17 patients from Munster had been sent 
for treat incut, how many of these patients were in the incipient stages 
of tubereulosisaiid how many were chronic cases, and had arningcnieuts 
been made for the isolation of chronic tuberculous patients.—Mr. 
Masterman answered: Fifteen of the cases were in an early stage. 
They were sent to the Newcastle Sanatorium, countv Wicklow, the 
Heatherside Sanatorium, Donerailo, the County Clare S m itoriuni, and 
to tho Allan A. Ryan Home Hospital. Two were a Ivan-ed eases, and 
of these one was sent to a general hospital, and the ot her temporarily 
to t he County Clare Sanatorium. The answer to the last part of the 
question is in the affirmative. 

Medical Bene fits in the Highland*. 

The Marquess of Ti’LLIRardink asked the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether, before finally settling the conditions with tho doctors in the 
Highlands of Scotland under which they would work tin* National 
Insurance Act, he would consider the advisability of first awaiting the 
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report of the Commission on Medical Services in the Highlands and 
Islands which was now sitting.—Mr. Mastekman answered: The 
reply is in the affirmative. 

Professorial Appointments at Bombay Medical College. 

Mr. Reddy asked the Under Secretary of State for India whether* 
with regard to the two professorial appointments at the Medical College* 
Bombay, which were the subject of much controversy in the medical 
profession in India, he would inform the House whether one of these 
appointments was reserved for the military medical service and that 
the claims for equality of treatment by Indian medical men had been 
set aside; whether the emoluments and restrictions as regarded private 
practice were the same in each ease : if not, why preferential treatment 
was reserved to one of the appointments; and whether lie would lay 
the correspondence with reference to these appointments upon the 
table.—Mr. H. Baker (on ttehalf of the Under Secretaryi replied : It 
has not yet been decided wlict her the two posts in question should lx* 
created or, in the event of their creation, in what way or under what 
conditions they should he tilled. There are no papers which could at 
present be conveniently laid iqion the table. 

Tuesday, Oct. 29th. 

Small-pox C-tsc* at Kirkcaldy. 

In reply to Mr. Wii.kie, Mr. McKinnon Wood (Secretary for Scot 
land) stated that 20 eases of small-pox had been notified at Kirkcaldy 
during the present year up to Oct. 23rd. Seven deaths had resulted 
until the morning of Oct. 24th. The ages and conditions as to vaccina¬ 
tion of the fatal eases were as follows:—47 years, male, doubtful ; 23 
years, female, vaccinated ; 7 days, inlected bei'ore birth ; 32 years, male, 
vaccinated ; 47 years, male, unvaccinatod ; 46 years, male, doubtful ; 
33years, female, vaccinated. The two female deaths were of women in 
childbirth. 

Treatment of Tuberculosis in the Mf frojmlis. 

Mr. Touche asked the President of the Local (Jovernment Board how 
many persons suffering from tutiereulosis were being treated in the 
Poor-law intirmaries of the metropolis and in the hospitals of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Hoard, distinguishing those of 16 years of age 
and upwards from those under 16 years of age. —Mr. Burns wrote in 
reply: According to a return which I obtained in November last, the 
number of eases of tuberculosis being treated in the Poor-law infirmaries, 
sick wards, and district, sick asylums of the metropolis comprised 2352 
persons of 16 years and upwards, and 163 under 16 years of age. The 
numbers in the children's institutions of the Metropolitan Asjiums 
Board wore 588, of which all but two were under 16. 

Mr. Touche asked the right honourable gentleman how many persons 
suffering from tuberculosis, and entitled under the National Insurance 
Act to sanatoria benefits, had been provided for by the London County 
Council, and how many oases w ere there waiting for accommodation.— 
Mr. Burns furnished the following written answer: According to 
figures supplied to me on Saturday last, the London Insurance Com¬ 
mittee have recommended 114 insured persons for sanatorium benefit, 
and this they are receiving. I am not aware that there are at present 
any insured eases waiting for accommodation. On Saturday last the 
committee bad 47 vacant beds available in addition to the services of 
dispensaries. 

Wednesday, Oct. 30th. 

The Treatment of Consumptives. 

Mr. Feld asked the Secretary to the Treasury (1) whether only one- 
fifth of tho consumptives in this country would be entitled to sana¬ 
torium or any other benefits under the National Insurance Act, and (2) 
whether he could give ary estimate of tlie amount of the charges which 
would fall on the local authorities in respect of the consumptives who 
would not be entitled to benefits under the National Insurance Act, but 
who would have to be placed in sanatoria by the local authorities under 
another Act. —Mr. Mastkrman replied : Only insured persons or 
dependents of such persons can be treated at the expense of 
the National Insurance Fund. The number of these will Vicar 
a continually increasing proportion to the total number of con¬ 
sumptives. and it is prolxablo that they will ultimately form a large 
majority of the consumptive persons in this country. The Insurance 
Act also contains provisions whereby sanatoria and other institutions 
Tor the treatment of tuberculosis may be made available for non- 
insured persons. I am unable, however, at present to give an estimate 
of the cost of the treatment of the consumptives who are not insured 
persons or dependents of insured persons. 
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Bai.lance, C. A., M.V.O., M.S. Lond.. F.Il.C.S. Kng., has been 
appointed Chief Surgeon of the Metropolitan Police. 

Basks, Cyril, jM.B., B.S. Loud., has been appointed Tuberculosis 
Officer and Assistant Medical Officer of Health to tho Corporation 
of Birkenhead. 

Banting. C., M.P., B.S. Lond.. F.Tt.C.S. Eng., has been appointed 
Assistant to the Far and Throat Department, at University College 
Hospital. 

Buck, Howard, F.R.C.S. Eng., has been reappointed Resident Surgical 
Officer at the Manchester Royal Infirmary. 

Busiinkll, Frank George, M.I). Lond., * D.P.TI. Camb., has been 
appointed Tuberculosis Officer to the Essex County Council. 

Cooper. (}., M.B., B.Ch. Aherd., has been appointed House Surgeon at 
t he Worcester Infirmary. 

Cowen, T. P., M.I). Lond., has been appointed Medical Officer at 
Rainhill Asylum. 

Frankau, Claude H. G., M.B., B.S. T/md., F.R.C.S. Kng., has been 
appoints! Assistant Surgeon to St. George’s Hospital. 

Graves. T. C., M.B., B.S., B.Sc., M.R.C.S., L.R.O.P., has been 
appointed House Surgeon at Univers’ty College Hc spital. 


Hughes, E. E., F.R.C.S. Eng., has been appointed Surgical Registrar 
to tho Manchester Royal Infirmary. 

Johnson. J. W., M.B., B.Ch., has been appointed Obstetric 
Assistant at University College Hospital. 

Khan, M. M., M.K.C.S., L.R.C.P. Lond., has been appointed House 
Physician at University College Hospital. 

King, *G. 1L, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. Lond.. has been appointed House 
Physician at University College Hospital. 

Kingston, Stuart H., M.B., Ch.B. Bristol, L.R.C.P. Lond., M.R.C.S., 
has been reappointed Senior Resident Medical Officer at the Bristol 
Royal Infirmary. 

Liscombk, U. H.. M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. Lond., has been appointed House 
Surgeon at Universitj’ College Hospital. 

Lyon. 1). Murray. M.B., Ch.B. Edin., M.H.C.P. Edin.. has been 
appointed Assistant Pathologist to the Edinburgh Royal 
Inti rinary. 

Newsjiolmk, II. P., M.B., B.Ch.. M.H.C.P., B.Se., D.P.H., has 
been appointed Assistant Medical Officer of Health and Assistant 
School Medical Officer, Southend-on-Sea. 

Rutherford. Samuel. M.B., Ch.B.Glasg., lias been appointed Assist¬ 
ant Medical Officer at the Barnes Conv.ih scent Home. Cheadle. 

Sanders. W. B.. M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. Lond.. has been appointed Casualty 
Medical Officer to University College Hospital. 

Scoti , James M., M.B., Ch.B. Glasg., tins been appointed Medical 
Officer at the Central Branch of the Main hester Royal Infirmary. 

Smith, Howard L., L.R.C.l*. Lond., M.R.C.S., has been appointed 
Medical Officer for the Bow District l»y tin* Crediton (Devon) Board 
of Guardians. 

Sutherland, Robert, M.B., Ch.B. Viet.., has been appointed Medical 
Officer and Public Vaccinator for the No. 2 District, by the Chard 
(Somerset) Board of Guardians. 

Tasker, L. S. B., M.B.. B.S. Lond., has boon appointed Casualty 
Surgical Officer to University College Hospital. 

Thohhekn, William. M.D. Lond.. has been appointed one of the 
Medical Referees under the Workmen's Compensation Act, 1906, for 
County Court Circuit No. 5, to be attached more particularly to 
Oldham County Court. 

Tones, J. W., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. Lond., has been appointed House 
Physician at University College Hospital. 

Warruktov, (f. B.. F.R.C.S. Kng., has been appointed Resident 
Medical Officer at the Barnes Convalescent Home, Cheadle. 

Wilson, A., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. Lond., has been appointed Casualty 
Officer to University College Hospital. 


Datannes. 


tor further information regarding each vacancy reference should be 
made to the advertisement (see Index). 


Bethnal Green Infirmary and Workhouse, Cambridge Heath, B.— 
Assistant Medical Officer. Salary at rate of £100 per annum, with 
apartments, boanl, and washing. 

Birkenhead Borough Hospital. -Junior House Surgeon. Salary 
£80 per annum, with board and laundiy. 

Birmingham and Midland Free Hospual for Sick Children.— 
Resident Medical Officer and Resident Surgical Officer, both for 
four months. Salary £80 per annum each, with board, washing, and 
attendance. 

Bradford City, Infant Consultations.—M edical Officer (female). 
Salary £250 per annum. 

Bris I(il.*Cossham Memorial Hospital, Kingswood.— House Surgeon. 
Salary £50 per annum, witli I want, lodging, iinrl washing. 

Bristol General Hospital.— Senior House Surgeon. Salary £120 
per annum, with boanl, residence, Ac. 

Bury St. Edmunds, West Suffolk General Hospital.— Resident 
Medical Officer, unnmiried. Salary £100 per annum, with board, 
lodging, and laundry. 

Cardiff. The King Edward VII. Wilsh National Memorial.— 
Tuberculosis Physician. Salary £4(0 per annum. 

Caterham Asylum.— Third Assistant. Medical Officer, unmarried. 
Salary £150 per annum, with hoard, lodging, and washing. 

Chester* County Asylum.— Third Assistant. Medical Officer, un¬ 
married. Salary £170 per annum, with board, lodging, and 
washing. 

Colchester, Essex County Hospital. —House Surgeon. Salary £80 
I er annum, with board, washing, and residence. 

Derry. Derbyshire Royal Infirmary.— House Surgeon. Salary 
£100 per annum, with apartments, board, Ac. 

Dewsbury Union Workhouse.— Assistant Medical Officer (female). 
Salary £100 per annum, with apartments, ic. 

Dudley,'‘Guest Hospital.— Senior Resident Medical Officer. Salary 
£120 per annum, with board, residence, attendance, ami wiablng. 

Bast London Hospital for Children and Dispensary form omen, 
Shad well, E.—Medical Officer for Electrical Department. Salary at 
rate of £75 pur annum, with luncheon amt tea. 

Fulham Dispensary for the Prevention of Consumption.— Senior 
Medical Officer. Salary £500 per annum. Also Assistant. Menieal 
Officer. Salary £250 per annum. 

Guy’s Hospital Medical School.— Lecturer on Chemistry. Salary 
£600 per annum. 

Hartlepools Hospital.— House Surgeon. Salary £1(0 per annum, 
with board, washing, and lodging. 

Hereford, Herefordshire County Council.— Assistant Medical 
Officer of Health. Salary £250 per annum. 

Leamington Spa. Warneford General Hospital.— House Physician. 
Salary £85 per annum, with board, residence, and laundry. 

Leeds Public Dispensary.—H< norary Physician. 

Leek, Staffordshire Couniy Asylum. Cheddleton.- Assistant 
Medical Officer. Salary £160 per annum, with apartments, hoard, 
ami washing. 

Liverpool City Education Committee.— School Medical Officer. 
Salary £250 pur annum. 

Liverpool, County Asylum, Rainhill.—Assistant. Medical Officer, un¬ 
married. Salary £150 per annum, with apartments, board, attend¬ 
ance, ami washing. 
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Liverpool, David Lewis Northern Hospital.— House Physician. 
Salary at rate of £50 per annum, with residence and maintenance. 

Loudon, Administrative County of (London County Council).— 
Psychologist. Salary at rate of £300 per annum. 

London Hospital, E.—Assistant Obstetric Physician. 

Lowestoft Hospital.— House Surgeon, unmarried. Salary at rate of 
£100 per annum, with board, residence, and laundry. 

Maidstone, Kent County Asylum.— Fourth Assistant Medical Officer, 
unmarried. Salary £200 per annum, with quarters, attendance, 
washing, &c. 

Maidstone, West Kent General Hospital.— Senior House Surgeon, 
unmarried. Salary £100 per annum, with board, lodging, and 
laundry. 

Manchester Hospital for Consumption and Diseases of the 
Throat and Chest. —Assistant Medical Officer and Pathologist. 
Salary £60 per annum. 

Middlesex Hospital, W.—'Third Assistant to Director of Cancer 
Besearch Laboratories. Salary £150 per annum. 

Newcasti.f.-on-Tyne Dispensary"— Visiting Medical Assistant. Salary 
£160 per annum. 

Northampton Administrative County.— Chief Tuberculosis Medical 
Officer. Salary £500 per annum. 

Northampton General Hospital.— Physician. Also House Surgeon, 
unmarried. Salary £90 per annum, with apartments, board, 
washing, and attendance. 

Norwich, Norfolk and Norwich Hospital.— Casualty Officer, 
unmarried, for six months. Salary £60 per annum, with board. 


lodging, and washing. 

Norwich, Jenny Lind Infirmary for Children.— Resident- Medical 
Officer (female) for six mouths. Salary £50 per annum, with board, 
apartments, and laundry. 

Nottingham City Asylum. —Junior Assistant Medical Officer, un¬ 
married. Salary £200 per annum, with board, apartments, aud 
laundry. 

Nottingham General Dispensary. -Assistant Resident Surgeon, un¬ 
married. Salary £170 per annum, with apartments, attendance, 
light, and fuel. 

Oxford, Radcliffe Infirmary and County Hospital.— Honorary 
Medical Officer in Charge of Electro-t herapeutic Department. 

Prestwich Union Infirmary, Chariest own-road, Blackley.—Second 
Assistant Medical Officer. Salary £120 per annum, with apart¬ 
ments. &c. 

Queen's Hospital for Children, Hackney-road, Bethnal Green. E.— 
Resident Medical Officer. Salary £120 per annum, with board, 
residence, and laundry. 

Beading. Royal Berkshire Hospital.— Second House Surgeon 
for six months. Salary £80 per annum, with apartments, board, 
and washing. 

Boyal Frf.k Hospital, Gray’s Inn-road, W.C.— Assistant Anaesthetist. 
Salary £50 per annum. 

St. Mary’s Hospital, London, W.— Junior Casualty House Surgeon 
for six months. Salary £100 per annum, with board and lodging. 

St. Thomas’s Hospital.— Medical Registrar. Also Surgical Registrar. 

Sheffield, Bast-End Branch of the Children’s Hospital (Out- 
Patient Department only).—House Surgeon. Salary £75 per 
annum, with board and lodging. 

Sheffield, Jessop Hospital for Women.— Assistant House Surgeon, 
unmarried. Salary £60 per annum, with board, residence, and 
laundry. 

Southampton Parish Infirmary, Shirley Warren.—Resident Assistant 
Medical Officer. Salary £150 per annum, with apartments, rations, 
washing, and attendance. 

Stafford, Staffordshire County Asylum.— Assistant Medical 
Officer, unmarried. Salary £160 per annum, -with apartments, 
board, and washing. 

Tbubo, Royal Cornwall Infirmary.— House Surgeon, unmarried, 
Salary £100 per annum, with rooms, board, and washing. 

Warwick County Asylum. —Second Assistant Medical Officer, un¬ 
married. Salary £175 per annum, with board, apartments, and 
laundry. 

Wolverhampton and Staffordshire General Hospital.— House 
Surgeon for six months. Salary £80 per annum, with board, rooms, 
and laundry. 

Worcester County and City Asylum, Powick.—Junior Assistant 
Medical Officer, unmarried. Salary £160 per annum, with board, 
apartments, washing, and attendance. 


The Chief Inspector of Factories, Home Office, London, S.W., gives 
notice of a vacancy as a Certifying Factory Surgeon at March, in 
the county of Cambridge. 


$ir%, SJarriages, anfo Jeatjrs. 


BIRTHS. 

Dingle. —On Oct.. 24th, at Sandakan, British North Borneo, the wife of 
Percival A. Dingle, M.R.C.S. Eng. L.R.C.P. Lond., of a son. 
Taylor.— On Oct. 23rd, at Tun Bridge, Liphook, Hants, the wife of 
J. J. Taylor, M.A., M.D. Cantab., of a son. 


DEATHS. 

Corbyn.— On Oct. 24th, at Lvpiatt Lawn, Cheltenham, Joseph 
Christian Corbyn, Deputy Surgeon-General, late of the Bengal 
Medical Service, in his 83rd year. 

Hayes. — On Oct. 24th, at Audrey, Bognor, Thomas E. D. Hayes, M.D., 
in his 74th year. 

Holland. —On Oct. 26th, at Fairview, Amberlev, Glos., Edward 
Wllmot Holland, B.A. Cantab., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. Lond., F.Z.S. 

Pope. —On Oct.. 2Sth, at Prehnnd-street, Leicester, Frank Montague 
Pope M.D.. F.R.C.P., in his 57th vear. 

Wood. —On Oct. 22nd, at Grosvenor-strect, Chorlton-on-Medlock, Man¬ 
chester, John W'illiain Atkinson Wood, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 


N.B.—A fee of 5*. is charged for the insertion of Notice* of Births, 
Marriage** an d Death*. 


States, S(rart Camments, attir ^nsfotrs 
ta Carrespanbents. 

HEALTH OF MALTA. 

In his report on the Malta Blue Book for the year 1911-12 the Chief 
Secretary to the Government (Lieutenant-Colonel the Hon. E. P. S. 
Roupell, D.S.O.) states that the civil population on April 1st, 1912, 
was estimate 1 at 215,332. The birth-rate for the year was 33 49 per 
1000, as compared with 36'12 per 1039 in 1910-11, and an average for 
the last 12 years of 37*97 per 1000. The death-rate of the civil popula¬ 
tion was 24-42 per 1000. as against 21*42 in 1910-11. The general 
state of health of the island during the year was satisfactory, except, 
for an extensive epidemic of measles and some cases of cholera. Of 
the 7 small pox cases (2 fatal) 2 were landed from ships. The 
usual preventive measures ivore successful in checking the spread 
of the infection. There was an increase in the number of enteric 
fever cases (248, with 59 deaths), which were scattered over a con¬ 
siderable part of the island. The distribution of the cases in 
time and locality excludes all suspicions of contamination of 
the public water-supply. There was a considerable epidemic of 
measles—2391 eases. 144 deaths. Cholera infection was conveyed with 
the immigration of some 2039 refugees from Tripoli ami Cvrenaiea. 
The outbreak was of a very short duration and very limited in 
extent; the cases numbered 116 and the deaths 85. The preventive 
measures taken were successful in stamping out the disease. Mediter¬ 
ranean fever still shows a decrease among the civil population, and 
has practically ceased altogether in the fleet and garrison. During 
the year 15.341 goats an l sheep were inspected by the sanitary 
authorities ; 3S6 were found infected and destroyed. The number of 
vaccinations performed by district medical officers in Malta and Gozo 
was 4923, of which 4762 were successful. The death-rate amongst 
children under 12 months was 276*21 per 1090 births, as against 236 93 
in the previous year, the increase being mainly due to the epidemic of 
measles. There was also a slight increase in the death-rate of children 
under five years. The mean temperature for the year was 63*2°. Forth© 
summer months (June, July, August, and September) it was 75 9°, 
and for the winter months (January, February, ami March) 56-3°. 
The total rainfall was 24*230 inches. Earthquakes were felt locally 
on Sept. 30th, Oct. 16th, and Nov. 15th, 1911; that on Sept. 30th did 
some damage in Gozo to the facade of a church and to the barracks 
at Fort Chambray. The total number of persons admitted into the 
hospitals and maintained in the charitable institutions of Malta and 

Gozo (exclusive of staff) was 7422, as compared with 8182 in 1910-11. 
In addition to these, 130,699 persons were attended by the district 
medical officers at the Government dispensaries or at their own 
homes, as against 119,893 in 1910-11. The deaths numbered 203 in the 
General Hospital, 1 in the Seamen’s Hospital, 43 in the Santo Spirito 
Hospital, 61 in the Connaught Hospital, 48 in Manoel Hospital, and 
58 in Gozo Hospital. 

A PRACTICE IN 1836. 

The question of medical remuneration in country districts in the 
earlier part of last century has not been much discussed, though we 
read frequent accounts of the kind of practice peculiar to the days of 
the Bob Sawyers and t heir like. It may afford a measure of grim con¬ 
solation to some harassed readers of The Lancet to learn that, in 
November, 1836, a surgeon residing at Tirril, near Penrith, was fain 
to take care of an immense district for £39 per annum! The practice 
assigned to him, according to the Morning Herald of Nov. 21st, 1836. 
comprised a number of villages and hamlets, chiefly to the North and 
West of Ullswater. These were Askliam (four miles from his place of 
residence), Barton (a largo district), Brougham (live miles), Chilbum 
(seven miles). Lower Winder (three miles), Patterdale, that lonely 
corner of the world (nine miles), Martindale (seven miles), Crowther 
(four miles), Stockbrldge, Yarmouth, and Eamont Bridge (three 
miles), and the attendance of the union w-orkhouse at Kamont. In 
addition to professional attendance on this vast and scattered round 
—for the several villages lie north, cost, south, and west of Tirril— 
the unnamed surgeon was expected to supply all medicines free of 
charge. Moreover, ho had doubtless to keep a horse, or horses, just 
as his successors in the Patterdale district to day keep motor-cycles, 
and often he must have been compelled to . climb the boggy 
and trackless fells on the lakeside of Ullswater. “ It has 
usually been said,” comments the Cumberland Pacquet, quoted 
by the Herald, “ that eleven pence out of the shilling is the doctors’ 
profit: we should be sorry to give a penny out of the shilling for 
his p.wflts out of this magnificent salary if he but half perform the 
duty he has undertaken.” The quotation shows that in the days 
of William IV., £30 was considered a mean remuneration by the 
journalists. Yet the sum was offered and accepted, which goes to 
prove that, in a remote and sparsely populated countryside, some 
medical men were fain to work at labourers’ wages, and that only » 
year before Queen Victoria came to the throne. 
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A PALMIST SEVERELY PUNISHED. 

The palmist in the Edgware-road who w as recently sentenced at Bow- 
street to pay a fine of £20 with £5 5$. costs, or in the alternative to 
be imprisoned for six weeks, no doubt ow'es some part of the severity 
of her sentence to the cruel and dangerous nature of one of the 
prophecies proved against her. She said, among other things, to a 
woman employed by the police to consult her. w’hom she believed 
(rightly in fact) to be a married woman, “You had a love 
affair in your ’teens and another in your twenties. You should 
have married the one in your ’teens, as your natures are more 
alike. Your husband is distant and cold.” She then proceeded 
to consign him to an early grave, saying: “ Sometimes the 
robust ones go off very suddenly. I can’t see him with you all 
through.” Presumably some of the persons who consult sooth¬ 
sayers of this type believe what they are told, and a nervous and 
eredulous woman with affection for her husband might be reduced 
almost to despair by such a suggestion. The husband, too, would he 
likely to hear of the prediction of his early demise, which in the case 
of a nervous and possibly delicate inan might have a serious effect 
upon his health. The police aro to bo congratulated upon their 
recently active, if somewhat belated, efforts to diminish the practice 
of this pernicious form of humbug. 

JOHN OF GADDESDEN. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir,— With reference to Dr. H. P. Cholmeley's work on this 
distinguished gentleman ami your own leading article on the same 
subject (The Lancet, Sept. 21st, p. 836), we should, 1 think, be 
cautious in attributing John of Gaddesden’s recommendation of 
urine in dropsy to any very" penetrating clinical insight on his 
part-. His reason for administering drugs seems to have been much the 
same as that of our Puritan ancestors for prohibiting games. They 
argued that since some w rong things are pleasant, everything pleasant 
is wrong; and John of Gaddesden seems to go on the principle that 
since some beneficial drugs are nasty, therefore everything nasty is a 
beneficial drug. It is difficult to account otherwise for some of his 
prescriptions. Opening the “ Rosa ” at random, I find that for the treat¬ 
ment of deafness he prescribes the urine of a bull, or an elderly goat, 
and further, centaury, rue, thus, ants’ eggs, earthworms, and snake’s 
blood, steeped in urine. This to be dropped into the ears, and, he says, 
there is no remedy like it. In this he is too modest. There are, in the 
“ Kosa,” plenty of remedies equally nasty, such as asses’ dung, the 
parings of asses’ hoofs, goats’ dung, and so forth. 

John had a good conceit of himself. He loves to describe the 
mistakes made by other physicians, *and the immediate cure of the 
patient, when he appeared on the scone, made the correct diagnosis, 
and applied the right treatment. At the end of his treatment of 
tinnitus he says : “ Here I have given many and various remedies for 
this disease, Ijecauso deafness and tinnitus arc so common and frequent, 
and if the doctor disperses them ( profligaverit ) he will achieve much 
credit and receive no small reward in eash, as I myself have very often 
found.” I am. Sir, yours faithfully, 

Parkstone. Chas. Mkrcier. 

WANTED—EVENING WORK. 

A surgeon to one of the great London hospitals has brought to our 
notice the following case, which he guarantees as a genuine one. A 
student in his last year is in great financial difficulties, and our 
informant has advised him to try to earn a little by dispensing or 
doing other evening work for a medical man. If any of our readers 
to whom such assistance would bo useful will write to us, we will put 
them in communication with the applicant. 

“CANADIAN NEWS.” 

Wk have received the first number of a new- illustrated w eekly called 
Canadian New*, which is published in London (England), Montreal, 
and Toronto at the price of Id. There is nothing of a professional nature 
in this first issue to which to call attention, but we may repeat the 
words used by Sir H. Rider H iggard in an appreciatory letter in 
sincerely hoping that the journal “ may be instrumental in its object 
of establishing still more firmly the bonds of affection between 
Canada and the Mother Country.” 

Communications not. noticed in our present issue will receive attention 
in our next. _ 

A DIARY OF CONGRESSES. 

Wk shall publish this diary from time to time that our r aders may 
have under their hands the dates of the approaching scientific Con¬ 
gresses. It is unnecessary to issue the lists of all those functions 
week by week, and wo propose to make only such gatherings as will 
occur in the immediate future the subject of regular an -outice- 
raent. The following Congresses, Conferences, and Exhibitions are 
announced :— 

Oct. 29th-Nov. 2nd (London, Royal Horticultural Hall).—Twenty- 
thin! Universal Cookery and Food Exhibition. 

• Nov. 8th-16th (London, Olympia).—Motor Exhibition. 

In 1913:- 

(Easter week) (Berlin).—Fourth International Congress for Physio¬ 
therapy. 

April 26th (Ghent) (opens).—International Exhibition. 


Aug. 6th-12th.—(London).—Seventeenth International Congress of 
Medicine. 

Sept. 2ud-6th (Groningen).—International Physiological Congress. 
t , 22nd-28th (Milan).—Fourteenth International Anti'-alcoholic 
Congress 

September (Birmingham).—British Association. 


HUbital giarjr for tjjc ensuing Meek. 

SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL SOCIETY, Burlington House, London, W. 

Thursday.— Mr. L. V. King: Radiation and Absorption of Light 
in Gaseous Media, with Applications to the Intensity of Sky 
Radiation (communicated by Sir J. Larnior, secretary to tho 
Royal Society).—Dr. P. E. Shaw: A Standard Measuring 
Machine (communicated by Prof. J. II. Poynting).—Mr. E. M. 
St ubbs and Dr. E. B. R. Prideaux: A Spertro-photometric 
Comparison of the Emissivity of Solid ami Liquid Gold at. High 
Temperatures with that of a Full Radiator (communicated by 
Prof. F. G. Donnan).—Mr. C. Smith : Optical Properties of 
Substances at the Critical Point (communicated by Prof. J. T. 
Hewitt).—lion. R J. Strutt: Absorption of Helium and Other 
Gases under the Electric Discharge.—Mr. F. W. Aston: (1) On 
the Discharge between Concentric Cylinders in Gases at Low' 
Pressures (communicated by Sir J. J. Thomson, O..V1.; (2) On 
the Influence of the Nature of the Cathode on the Length of the 
Crook’s Dark Space (communicated by Sir J. J. Thomson, O.M.). 
— Mr. A. Campbell: On the Determination of the Absolute Unit, 
of Resistance by Alternating Current Methods (communicated 
by Dr. R. T. Glazebrook).— Mr. A. Mallock: Some Unclassified 
Mechanical Properties of Solids and Liquids.—Sir W. do W. 
Abney, K.C.B.: Trichromatic Theory of Colour Vision. The 
Measurement of Fatigue of the Retina. 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF MEDICINE, 1, Wimpole-street, W. 

Tuesday. 

Section of Pathology (Hon. Secretaries—H. R. Dean, 
Gordon W. Goodhart) : at 8.30 p.m. 

Laboratory Meeting at tho Lister Institute, Chelsea, S.W. 

Dr. G. H. K. Maealister: Demonstration of Certain Methods of 
Staining Tubercle Bacilli. 

Miss Chick: Demonstration of Electrical Properties of Globulin 
Suspensions by Microscopical Methods. 

Dr. J. A. Arkwright: Acid Agglutination of Bacteria. 

Dr. W. J. Penfold : (1) The Effect of Size of Population on Rate 
of Selection of New Bacterial Races ; (2) Bacterial Selections 
hv Bodies Related to Chloracetic Acid. 

Miss Norris and Dr. Penfold : Effect of Concentration of Food 
Supply on the Generation Time of Bacteria. 

Dr. E. C. Hort and Dr. Pen'old: Effect of Animal Passage in 
rendering Bacteria Pyrogenetie. 

Dr. E. H. Ross and Dr. J. W. Cropper: Demonstration of 
Certain “Parasites” in Guinea Pigs and in Syphilitic 
Tissues. 

Dr. H. C. Ross and Dr. Cropper: Enumeration Methods in 
Demonstrating the Action of Auxetics on Leucocytes. 

Mr. Cooper and Dr. Maclean: Cure of Beri beri in Fowls by 
Various Products (demonstration). 

Wednesday. 

Section of Ophthaxmology (Hon. Secretaries—J. Herbert 
Parsons, Leslie Paton): at 8 p.m. 

Cases and Specimen* : 

Mr. J. Herbert Fisher: Drawing of Case of Sub-hyaloid 
Hicmorrhage. 

Mr. N. Bishop Harman : Defect of Both External Recti Muscles 
with Absence of Radius in each Forearm and Deformity of 
Hands. 

Papers (at 8.30 p.m.) : 

Mr. E. Ncttleship: Choroidal Sarcoma of Unusually Slow 
Progress. 

Mr. E. Ncttleship and Dr. A. Hugh Thompson.- Podigree of 
Leber’s Disease. 

Mr. A. W. Ormond : Case of Rctino-ehoroiditis Juxta-papillaris. 
Dr. G. Coats: Blockage of Central Artery of the Retina. 

Thursday. 

Section of Obstf.trtcs and Gynaecology (Hon. Secretaries— 
W. W. H. Tate, T. W. Eden): at 8 p.m. 

Short Communications: 

Dr. Drummond Maxwell : Case of Eclampsia treated by 
Ciesarean Section. 

Dr. Russell Andrews: (1) Case of Simultaneous Intra-uterine 
and Extra-uterine Pregnancy in which Internal Wandering 
of the Ovum seems to have Occurred ; (2) Small Ovarian 
“Dermoid” containing, among Other Structures, Brain 
and Well-formed Intestine. 

Dr. C. Hubert Roberts: Urgent Ca*sarean Section in a Case of 
Contracted Pelvis with Prolapse of tho Cord. Recovery of 
Mother and Child. 

Paper: 

Dr. J. M. Wyatt: Le Fort's Operation for Prolapse—Report of 
Eight Cases. 

Friday. 

Clinical Section (Hoti. Secretaries—Charles H. Fagge, W. 
Essex Wynter): at 8.30 p.m. 

Case* : 

Mr. Donald Armour: (1) Innominate Aneurysm after Distal 
Ligature ; (2) Chronic Circumscribed Inflammation of the 
Copora Cavernosa. 

I)r. M. A. Cassidy: Rheumatoid Arthritis treated by Hcnnig’s 
Splint- 

Dr J. Gal Iowa v : Case of Tuberculous Peritonitis. 

And other Cases. 
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MEDICO-LEGAL SOCIETY and LIFE ASSURANCE MEDICAL 
OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION, 11, Chandos-street, Cavendish-square, W. 
Wkdnfsday.— 5.30 p.m., Joint Meeting to Discuss Medico-legal 
Problems arising out of the National Insurance Act. 

NORTH-EAST LONDON CLINICAL SOCIETY, Prince of Wales’s 
Hospital, Tottenham. N. 

Thursday.— 4.15 p.m., Clinical Cases. 


Friday.— Out-patient Demonstrations;—10 a.m.. Dr. C. Singer: 
Medical. Mr. A. J, Walton: Surgical. 12 noon. Dr. H. 

MarCormac: Skin.-2 p.m., Mr. L. Me Gavin : Operations. 

2.15 p.m., Sir John Rose Bradford ; Medicine 3.15 p.m., Mr. 
L. McGavin: Surgery. 2.15 p.m.. Special Lecture:—Sir John 
Rose Bradford : Hodgkin's Disease. 

Saturda y.—O ut-patient Demonstrat ions: 10a.m., Dr. F. Langmead : 
Medical. Mr. P. Cole : Surgical. 11 a.m., Mr. R. B. Bickeiton : 
Eye.-10 a.m., Dr. W. Stcuart: Radiography. 


LECTURES, ADDRESSES, DEMONSTRATIONS, &c. 

ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS OF LONDON, Pall Mall Ba»t. 
Tuesday. —5 p.m., Dr. D. B. Lees : The Diagnosis and Treatment of 
Incipient Pulmonary Tuberculosis. (Bradshaw Lecture.) 
Thursday.— 5 p.m.. Dr. R. H. P. Crawford .• Echoes of Pestilence in 
Literature and Art—Lecture I., To the Great. Antouine Plague. 
(Fitzpatrick Lecture.) 

ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS OF ENGLAND, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, W.C. 

Monday. —5 p.m., Mr. S. G. Shattock: Specimens illustrating Dis¬ 
eases of Sorpe of the Ductless Glands. (Museum Demon¬ 
stration.) 

Wednesday. —5.30 p.m., Mr. J. F. Colyer: Specimens illustrating 
Periodontal Disease (Pyorrho-a Alveolaris) as seen in Man, Wild 
Animals in Captivity and Domesticated Animals. (Museum 
Demonstration.) 

MEDICAL GRADUATES’ COLLEGE AND POLYCLINIC, 22, 
Chenies-street, W.C. 

Monday.—4 p.m.. Dr. S. E. Dorc: Clinique (Skin). 5.15 p.m. 
Lecture :—I)r. W. 1)’(). Grange: Treatment of Brachial ami 
Sciatic Neuritis. 

Tuesday.— 4 p.m., Dr. J. Taylor: Clinique (Medical). 5.15 p.m.. 
Lecture:—Dr. R. Maguire: The Germicidal Treatment of 
Pulmonary Tuberculosis. 

Wednesday.—4 p.m., Mr. C. Ryall: Clinique (Surgical). 5.15 p.m.. 
Lecture:— Dr. D. Forsyth: Peculiarities of Speech as Evidence 
of Nervous Disease. 

Thursday. —4 p.m.. Dr. L. Guthrie : Clinique (Medical). 5.15 p.m., 
Lecture:—Dr. K. C. Hort: The Causes and Treatment of Fevers. 
Friday.— 4 p.m., Mr. W. Stuart-Low: Clinique (Ear, Nose, and 
Throat). 

POST-GRADUATE COLLEGE, West London Hospital, Hammersmith* 
road, W. 

Monday.—10 a.m., Dr. Simson: Diseases of Women. 11 a.m., 
Mr. Addison: Demonstration of Minor Operations 12 noon. 
Dr. Bernstein : Pathological Demonstration. 2 p.m., Medical and 
Surgical Clinics. X Rays. Operations. 2.30 p.m., Mr. Dunn : 
Diseases of the Eye. 5 p.m., Lecture:—Dr. Low: Insects as 
Carriers of Disease in Tropical Medicine. 

Tuesday. —10 a.m., Dr. Robinson: Gynaecological Operations. 

10.30 a.m., Mr. T. Gray: Demonstration of Fractures, Ac. 

11.30 a.m., Surgical Registrar: Demonstration of Cases in Wards. 
2 P.M., Medical and Surgical Clinics. X Rays. Opera¬ 
tions. Dr. Davis: Diseases of the Throat, Nose, and Ear. 

2.30 p.m.. Dr. Abraham : Diseases of the Skin 5 p.m., Lecture:— 
Dr. Saunders : Clinical, wit h cases. 

Wednesday.—10 a.m., Dr. Saunders: Diseases of Children. Dr. 
Davis: Operations on the Throat, Nose, and Ear. 10.30 A.M., 
Medical Registrar: Demonstration of Cases inWards. 2p.m., 
Medical and Surgical Clinics. X Rays. Operations. Mr. B. 
Harman : Diseases of the Ej*c. Dr. Simson : Diseases of Women. 
5 p.m., Lecture : I)r. Boddard : Practical Medicine. 

Thursday.— 10 a.m. , Dr. Simson: Gynaecological Demonstration. 

12.15 p.m., Lecture:—Dr. G. Stewart: Neurological Cases. 

2 p.m., Medical and Surgical Clinics. X Rays. Opera¬ 
tions. 2.30 p.m., Mr. Dunn: Diseases of the Eye. 5 p.m.. 
Lecture:—Mr. Addison : Appendicitis in Children. 

Friday. —10 a.m.. Dr. Robinson : Gynaecological Operations. 

10.30 a.m. , Lecture :—Dr. Owen: Practical Medicine. 12.15 P.M., 
Lecture:—I)r. Bernstein: Clinical Pathology. 2 p.m., Medical 
and Surgical Clinics. X Rays. Operations. Dr. Davis: 
Diseases of the Throat, Nose, and Ear. 2.30 p.m., Dr. Abraham : 
Diseases of the Skin. 5 P.M., Lecture:—Dr. R. II. Colo: 
Children and Insanity. 

Saturday.— 10 a.m., Dr. Saunders: Diseases of Children. Dr. Davis: 
Operations of the Throat, Nose, and Ear. Mr. B. Hannan: 
Diseases of the Eye. 10.30 a.m., Surgical Registrar: Demonstra¬ 
tion of Cases in Wards. 2 p.m., Medical and Surgical Clinics. 
X Rays. Operations. 

LONDON SCHOOL OP CLINICAL MEDICINE, Dreadnought 
Hospital, Greenwich. 

Monday.— Out-patient Demonstrations:—10 a.m. Dr. G. Holmes: 
Medical. Mr. H. Curtis: Surgical. 12 noon, Mr. G. N. Biggs: 
Throat, Nose, and Ear.-2.15 p.m., Mr. W. Turner: Surgery 

3 p.m., Mr. W. Turner: Operations. 3.15 p.m., Sir Dyce 
Duckworth: Medicine. 4.15 p.m., Mr. R. Lake: Ear and Throat. 

Tuesday.— Out-patient Demonstrations: — 10 a.m., Dr. C. Singer: 
Medical. Mr. A. J. Walton : Surgical. 12 noon. Dr. H. 
MarCormac: Skin.-2 p.m., Mr. L. McGavin: Operations. 

2.15 p.m., Mr. K. Carling: Surgery. 3.15 p.m.. Dr. G. Rankin: 
Medicine. 4.15 p.m.. Sir M. Morris: Skin Clinique (alternate 
Tuesdays). 

Wednesday.— Out-patient. Demonstrations: 10 A.M., Dr. F. Lang¬ 
mead: Medical. Mr. P. Cole: Surgical. 11 a.m., Mr. R. E. 

Biekcrton : Eve.-2 p.m., Mr. L. V. Cargill or Mr. Choycc: 

Operations. 2.15 p.m.. Dr. F. Taylor: Medicine. 3.15 p.m., 
Mr. Cargill: Eye Clinique. 4.3 6 p.m., Mr. 0. C. Choyce: 
Surgery. 

Thursday*.— Out-patient Demonstrations:—10 a.m., Dr. G. Holmes : 
Medical. Mr. II. Curtis: Surgical. 12 noon, Mr. G. N. Biggs: 

Throat, Nose, and Ear.-2 i*.m., Mr. R. Carling or Mr. W. 

Turner: Operations. Dr. A. Davies: Pathological Demonstra¬ 
tion. 3.15 p.m., Dr. R. Wells : Medicine. 4.30 P.M., Special 
Lecture:—Sir William Turner: Some Large Abdominal 
Tumours. 


ROYAL HOSPITAL FOR DISEASES OF THE CHEST, City 
road, E.C. 

Monday. —1.30 p.m.. Department for the Prevention of Consump¬ 
tion. 2 p.m., Out-patient Department.—Room III., Dr. M. 
Leslie ; Room IV., Dr. S. Thompson. 4 p.m.. Wants, Dr. M. 
Leslie. 4.30 p.m. to 5.30 p.m., I/oeturc Hall, Lecture-Demon¬ 
stration. 

Tuesday. —1.30 p.m., Department for the Prevention of Consump¬ 
tion. 2 p.m., Out-patient Department—Room III., Dr. Phear ; 
Room IV., Dr. B. King. 2 p.m., Operations and Throat Ctinic, 
Mr. A. E vans. 3 p.m.. Wards. Dr. White. 3.30 p.m , Wants, 
Dr. Phear. 4.30 p.m., to 5.30 P.M., Lecture Hall, Leeture- 
Dcnionstnition. 

Wednesday.— 2 p.m., Wards, Dr. A. Davies. Out-patient Depart¬ 
ment — Room III., Dr. Drysdale; Room IV., Dr. Keiur-, 4 p.m.. 
Wards, Dr. Drysdale. 4.30 p.m., Roentgen Kay Department, 
Dr. Jordan. 7 p.m.. Department for the Prevention of Con¬ 
sumption. 

Thursday.— 9.30 a.m.. Dental Department, Mr. G. Thomson. 
130 p.m.. Department for the Prevention of Consumption. 
2 p.m.. Out-patient Department -Room III., Dr. M. Leslie; 
Room IV., Dr. S. Thompson. 4.30 p.m. to 5.30 p.m.. Lecture 
Hall, Loot lire-Demonstration. 

Friday*.— 1.30 p.m.. Department for the Prevention of Consumption. 
2 p.m.. Wards, Dr. Calvert . Out-patient Department—Room III., 
I)r. Phear ; Room IV., I)r. B. King. 3.30 p.m., A Special Clinical 
Demonstration by one of the Out patient Physicians. 
Saturday.- 10 a.m.. Out-patient Department—Room III., Dr. 
Drysdale; Room IV., Dr. Kellie. 11.30 a.m., Roentgen Ray 
Department, Dr. Jordan. 

NORTH-EAST LONDON POST GRADUATE COLLEGE, Prince of 
Wales’s General Hospital, Tottenham, N. 

Monday.— Clinics10.30 a.m., Surgical Out-patient (Mr. K. 
Gillespie). 2.30 p.m.. Medical Out-patient (I)r. T. R. Whipham); 
Nose, Throat, and Ear (Mr. II. D. Gillies). 3 p.m., Clinical 
Pathology and Pathological Demonstration (Dr. W. H. Duncan). 
Tuesday. —Clinic; 2.30 p.m., Operations. Clinics:—Medical Out¬ 
patient (Dr. A. G. Auld) ; Surgical (Mr. Howell Evans); 
Gyna»cological (Dr. A. E. Giles). 3.30 p.m., Medical In-patient 
(Dr. A. J. Whiting). 4.30 p.m., Lecture:—Dr. A. E. Giles: 
Tuberculosis of the Pelvic Organs. 

Wednesday.— Clinics:—2 p.m., Throat Operations (Mr. Gillies). 

2.30 p.m.. Children’s Out-patient (Dr. T. R. Whipham); Skin 
(Dr. G. N. Meachcn) ; Eye (Mr. R. P. Brooks). 3 p.m., X Rays 
(Mr. W. Steuart) ; Clinical Pathology and Pathological Demon¬ 
stration (Dr. W. H. Duncan). 5.30 P.M., Eye Operations (Mr. 
Brooks). 

Thursday". —2.30 p.m., Gvn ideological Operations (Dr. A. E. Giles). 
Clinics:—Medical Out-patient (Dr. A. J. Whiting); Surgical 
(Mr. Carson). 3 p.m.. Medical In-patient (Dr. G. P. Chappol). 
Friday*. —2.30 p.m., Operations. Clinics:—Medical Out-patient 
(Dr. A. G. Auld): Surgical (Mr. E. Gillespie) : Eye (Mr. R. P. 
Brooks). 3 p.m., Mistical In-patient (l)r. R. M. Leslie); Clinical 
Pathology and Pathological Demonstration (Dr. W. A. Duncan). 

4.30 p.m., Lecture:—Mr. It. P. Brooks : Ocular Headaches. 

HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN, Great Ormond-street, W.C. 
Thursday. —4 p.m., Dr. Thompson : Infantile Convulsions. 


NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC, 
Queen-square, Bloomsbury, W.C. 

Tuesday*. —3.30 p.m.. Clinical Lecture:—Dr. F. Buzzard: Clinical 
Cases.—5 p.m. Dr. S. A. K. Wilson; Neuropathology. (Special 
Course.) 

Wednesday.— 5 p.m., Dr. J. Collier: The Clinical Examination of 
Coses of Disease of the Nervous System. (Special Course.) 

Thursday.—5 p.m.. Dr. C. M. H. Howell: Anatomy and Physiology 
of the Nervous System. (Special Course.) 

Friday.— 3.30 p.m., Clinical Lecture:—Dr. F. Buzzard: Clinical 
Cases. 


HOSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES OF THE CHEST, 
Brompton. S.W. 

Special Post Graduate Course in the Diagnosis and Treatment oi 
Pulmonary Tuberculosis, including the Use ot Tuberculin :— 
Monday.— 4.30 p.m., I)r. Acland : The Problem of Cons uni pi ion. 
Tuesday*.— 4.30 p.m.. Sir R. Douglas Powell, Bart., K.C.V.O.: The 
Role of the Cardio-vascular System in Pulmonary Tuberculosis. 
Wednesday.— 4.30 p.m.. Sir James K. Fowler, K.C.Y.O.; The 
Symptomatology of Pulmonary Tuberculosis. 

Thursday.—4.30 p.m., Sir William Osier, Bart.: Acute Tuber¬ 
culous Pneumonia. 

Friday— 4 30 p.m., Sir T. Clifford Allbutt, K.C.B.r Pleurisy in 
Relation to Pulmonary Tuberculosis. 


LISTER INSTITUTE OF PREVENTIVE MEDICINE, Chelsea 
Gardens, Chelsea Bridge road, S.W. 

Friday.—4 p.m., Lecture:—Mr. Greenwood: Some Methods ot 
Epidemiological Research. 

ST. JOHN’S HOSPITAL FOR DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 49, Leicester- 


squarc, W.C. 

Tuesday".—2 p.m.. Dr. W. Griffith : The Pathology of the Skin. 
6 p.m., Dr. W. K. Sibley: Treatment of Skin Diseases by 


ny peranum. . 

Thursday.—6 p.m.. Dr. M. Dockrell: Syphilis: History and Primary 
Invasion (Constitutional and Local); Eruptions, Erythematous 
(I., Macular; and II., Macula-Papular). 


QUEEN’S HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN, Board Room of the Hospital 
Hackney-road, N.E. 

Monday". —4 p.m., Dr, J. P. Parkinson: Demonstration of Cases. 
Friday— 4 p.m.. Dr. A. W. G. Wood ford e: Vaccine Therapy in 
Relation to Diseases of Children. 
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ROYAL DENTAL HOSPITAL OP LONDON SCHOOL OP DENTAL 
SURGERY. 

Tuesday. — 6 p.m., Mr. H. Austen: The Maintenance of a Healthy 
Mouth in a Cleau State. 

ANCOATS HOSPITAL, Manchester. 

Thursday.—4.15 p.m., Mr. W. R. Douglas: Common Lesions of 
the Colon, Diagnosis and Treatment (Post-Graduate Clinic.) 

MANCHESTER ROYAL INFIRMARY. 

Tuesday. —4.30 p.m., Dr. E. M. Brookbatik : The Uses of the Clinical 
Polygraph. (Post-Graduate Clinic.) 

Friday.— 4.30 p.m., Mr. J. H. Raj’: Tumours of the Breast. 
(Post-Graduate Clinic.) 

SALFORD ROYAL HOSPITAL. 

Tuesday. —Dr. J. B. Maealpine:—Tuberculosis of the Kidney. 
(Post-Graduate Demonstration.) 

For further particulars of the above lectures, <frc., see Advertisement 
Pages. 


OPERATIONS. 

METROPOLITAN HOSPITALS. 

MONDAY (4th).—London (2 p.m.), St. Bartholomew's (1.30 p.m.), St. 
Thomas’s (3.30 p.m.), St. George’s (2 p.m.), St. Mary’s (2.30 p.m.), 
Middlesex (1.30 p.m.), Westminster (2 p.m.), Chelsea (2 p.m.), 
Samaritan (Gynecological, by Physicians, 2 p.m.), Soho-square 
(2 p.m.), Gt. Northern Central (2.30 p.m.), West London (2.30 p.m.), 
London Throat (9.30 a.m.). Royal Free (2 p.m.), Guy’s (1.30 p.m.), 
Children, Gt. Ormond-street (9 a.m.), St. Mark’s (2.30 p.m.), Central 
L ondon Throat and Ear (Minor, 9 a.m., Major, 2 p.m.). 

TUESDAY (5th).— London (2 p.m.), St. Bartholomew’s (1.30 P.M.), St. 
Thomas’s (3.30 p.m.), Guy’s (1.30 p.m.), Middlesex (1.30 P.M.), West¬ 
minster (2 p.m.). West London (2.30 p.m.), University College 

! 2 p.m.), St. George’s (1 p.m.), St. Mary’s (1 p.m.), St. Mark’s 

2.30 P.M.), Cancer (2 p.m.). Metropolitan (2.30 p.m.), London Throat 

9.30 a.m.), Samaritan (9.30 a.m. and 2.30 p.m.). Throat, Golden- 
square (9.30 a.m. ), Soho-square (2 p.m.), Chelsea (2 p.m.), Children, 
Gt. Ormond-street (9 a.m. and 2 p.m.), Tottenham (2.30 p.m.), 
Central London Throat and Ear (Minor, 9 a.m.. Major, 2 p.m.), 
Royal National Orthopedic (9.30 a.m. and 4 p.m.). 

WEDNESDAY (6th).—St. Bartholomew’s (1.30 p.m.), University College 
(2 p.m.), Royal Free (2 p.m.), Middlesex (1.30 P.M.), Charing Cross 
(3 p.m.), St. Thomas’s (2 p.m.), London (2 p.m.), King’s College 
t2 p.m.), St. George’s (Ophthalmic, 1 p.m.), St. Mary’s (2 p.m.), 
St. Peter’s (2 p.m.), Samaritan (9.30 a.m. and 2.30 p.m.), Gt. Northern 
Central (2.30 p.m. ), Westminster (2 p.m.). Metropolitan (2.30 p.m.), 
London Throat (9.30 a.m.), Cancer (2 p.m.). Throat, Golden-9quare 
(9.30 a.m.), Guy's (1.30 p.m.). Royal Ear (2 p.m.). Children, Gt. 
Ormond-street (9.30 a.m.. Dental, 2 p.m.), Tottenham (Ophthalmic, 

2.30 p.m.). West London (2.30 p.m.). Central London Throat and 
Ea r (Minor. 9 a.m.. Major, 2 p.m.). 

THURSDAY (7th).—St. Bartholomew’s (1.30 p.m.), St. Thomas’s 
(3.30 p.m.), University College (2 p.m.), Charing Cross (3 p.m.), St. 
George’s (1 p.m.), London (2 p.m.), King’s College (2 p.m.), Middlesex 
(1.30 p.m.), St. Mary’s (2.30 p.m.), Soho-square (2 p.m.), North-West 
London (2 p.m.), Gt. Northern Central (Gynaecological, 2.30 p.m ). 
Metropolitan (2.30 p.m.), London Throat (9.30 A.M.), Samaritan 
(9.30 a.m. and 2.30 p.m.), Throat, Golden-square (9.30 a.m.), Guy’s 
<1.30 p.m.). Royal National Orthopaedic (9 a.m. and 3.30 p.m.). Royal 
Ear (2 p.m.). Children, Gt. Ormond-street (9 a.m. and 2 p.m. 
Aural and Ophthalmic). Tottenham (Gynaecological, 2.30 p.m.). West 
London (2.30 p.m.). Central London Throat and Ear (Minor, 9 jl.m., 
Maior, 2 p.m.). 

FRIDAY (8th). —London (2 P.M.). St. Bartholomew's (1.30 p.m.), St. 
Thomas’s (3.30 p.m.), Guy’s (1.30 p.m.), Middlesex (1.30p.m.), Charing 
Cross (3 p.m.), St. George's (1 p.m.). King’s College (2 p.m.), St. Mary’s 
(2 p.m.). Ophthalmic (10 a.m.). Cancer (2 p.m.), Cholsea (2 p.m.) Gt. 
Northern Central (2.30 p.m.), West London (2.30 p.m.), London 
Throat (9.30 a.m.), Samaritan (9.30 a.m. and 2.30 p.m.), Throat, 
Golden-square (9.30 a.m. ), Royal National Orthopaedic (3.30 p.m.), 
Bobo-squaro (2 p.m.), Children, Gt. Ormond-street (9 a.m and 
2 p.m.), Tottenham (2.30 p.m.), St. Peter’s (2 p.m.), Central London 
Throat and Ear (Minor. 9 a.m., Major, 2 p.m.). 

SATURDAY (9th).— Royal Free (9 a.m.), London (2 p.m.), Middlesex 
(1.30 p.m.). St. Thomas’s (2 p.m.), University College (9.15 A.M.), 
Charing Cross (2 p.m.), St. George’s (1 p.m.), St. Mary's (10 A.M.), 
Throat, Golden-square (9.30 a.m.), Guy’s (1.30 p.m.). Children, Gt. 
■Ormond-street (9.30 a.m.), West. London (2.30 p.m.). 

A* the Royal Eye (2 p.m.), the Royal London Ophthalmic (10 A.M.), 
the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic (1.30 P.M)., and the Central London 
Ophthalmic (2 p.m.) Hospitals operations are performed daily. At the 
Western Ophthalmic Hospital operations are performed on Monday, 
Tuesday. Thursday, and Friday at 3 p.m., and on Wednesday and 
Saturday at 11 A.M. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

It is most important that communications relating: to the 
Editorial business of The Lancet should be addressed 
exclusively * 4 To the Editor,” and not in any case to any 
gentleman who may be supposed to be connected with the 
Editorial staff. It is urgently necessary that attention should 
be given to this notice. _ 

It is especially requested that early intelligence of local events 
having a medical interest , or which it is desirable to bring 
under the notice of the profession , may be sent direct to 
this office. 

Lectures , original articles , and reports should be written on 
tme side of the paper only , and when accompanied 
BY BLOCKS IT IS REQUESTED THAT THE NAME OF THB 
AUTHOR, AND IF POSSIBLE OF THE ARTICLE, SHOULD 
BE WRITTEN ON THE BLOCKS TO FACILITATE IDENTI¬ 
FICATION. 


Letters , whether intended for insertion or for private informa¬ 
tion , must be authenticated by the names and addresses of 
their writers—net necessarily for publication. 

We cannot prescribe or recommend practitioners. 

Local papers containing reports or news paragraphs should be 
marked and addressed “ To the Sub-Editor.” 

Letters relating to the publication, sale , and advertising 
departments of The Lancet should be addressed “ To the 
Manager. ” 

We cannot undertake to return MSS. not used. 


MANAGER’S NOTICES. 

TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Will Subscribers please note that only those subscriptions 
which are sent direct to the Proprietors of The Lancet at 
their Offices, 423, Strand, London, W.C., are dealt with by 
them ? Subscriptions paid to London or to local newsagents 
(with none of whom have the Proprietors any connexion what¬ 
ever) do not reach The Lancet Offices, and consequently 
inquiries concerning missing copies, &c., should be sent to 
the Agent to whom the subscription is paid, and not to 
The Lancet Offices. 


Subscribers, by sending their subscriptions direct to 
The Lancet Offices, will ensure regularity in the despatch 
of their Journals and an earlier delivery than the majority of 
Agents arc able to effect. 

The Colonial and Foreign Edition (printed on thin 
paper) is published in time to catch the weekly Friday mails 
to all parts of the world. 

The rates of subscriptions, post free from The Lancet 
O ffices, have been reduced, and are now as follows :— 


For the United Kingdom. 

One Year .£1 1 0 

Six Months. 0 12 6 

Three Months . 0 6 6 


To the Colonies and Abroad. 

One Year .£1 6 0 

Six Months. 0 14 0 

Three Months . 0 7 0 


(The rate for the United Kingdom will apply also to 
Medical Subordinates in India whose rates of pay, including 
allowances, is less than Rs.50 per month.) 

Subscriptions (which may commence at any time) are 
payable in advance. Cheques and Post Office Orders (crossed 
“London County and Westminster Bank, Covent Garden 
Branch”) should be made; payable to the Manager, 
Mr. Charles Good, The Lancet Offices, 423, Strand, 
London, W.C. _ 


TO COLONIAL AND FOREIGN SUBSCRIBERS. 

Subscribers abroad are particularly requested 

TO NOTE THE RATES OF SUBSCRIPTIONS GIVEN ABOVE. 

The Manager will be pleased to forward copies direct from 
the Offices to places abroad at the above rates, whatever be 
the weight of any of the copies so supplied. 


Sole Agents for America— Messrs. William Wood 
and Co., 51, Fifth Avenue, New York, U.S.A. 


METEOROLOGICAL READINGS. 

(Taken daily at 8.SO a.m. by Steward s Instruments.) 

The Lancet Office. Oct. 30th, 1912. 


Date. 

Barometer 
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and 52° F. 
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Wind. 

Rain¬ 

fall. 

Solar 

Radio 

in 
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mum 

Temp. 

Sha<ie. 

Min. 

Temp. 

Wet 

Rulb. 

Dry 

Hulh 

Remarks. 

Oct. 24 

2935 

s.w. 

0-05 

63 

52 

41 

45 

46 

Overcast 

„ 25 

2952 

S.W. 


71 

52 

39 

39 

39 

Foggy 

26 

2972 1 

S.K. 


52 

52 

39 

40 

40 

Foggy 

27 

2978 | 

S.W. 

0‘34 

87 

60 

40 

53 

56 

Cloudy 

23 

2949 

s. 

0-15 

69 , 

60 

54 

56 

57 

Riiinittg 

.. 29 

29-43 

w. 

0-26 

91 

eo 

. 54 

53 

56 

Cloudy 

„ 30 

29 38 

S.W.J 

0-10 ) 

81 

56 

51 

50 

51 

Overcas 


The following Journals, naagiziies, &c., have been received.— 

School Hygiene, Archives Brasileiros de Medicina, Arc'-ives of 
Internal Medicine. Arehiv fiir Kxpcrimentcllc Pathologic und 
Pharmakoiogle, Birmingham Medical Review, Malaya Mclica 
Journal, American Journal of. Obstetrics, Therapeutic Gazette 
Surgery, Gynecology an 1 Obstetrics, Revue d’Hygiene, Journal of 
Hygiene, Local Government Review, Medical Review of Reviews, 
Indian Medical Gazette, Indian Medieal Record AlMndia Sub- 
Assistant Surgeons’ Association Year Book, Indian Medical Journal, 
Annales do Gyn^coloJe efc d’Olxstefcrique, Archives de Meieoine e 
Phannacie Na vales, Bulletin of the Johns Hopkins HoBpita Transvaal 
Medical Journal. 
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Communications, Letters, &c., have been 
received from— 


A—Messrs. Allen and Hanburys, 
Lond.; Anglo-American Pharma¬ 
ceutical Co., Croydon; Monsieur 
J. Astier, Asni&res; Australian 
Book Co., Lond.; Alexandra 
Therapeutic Institute, Lond. 

B. —Messrs. Boots, Nottingham ; 
Messrs. J. Baker and Sons, Lond.; 
Messrs. C. Barker and Sons, 
Lond.; Bethnal Green Infirmaiy, 
Lond., Clerk to the; Mr. H. 
Butterfield, Northampton ; Mr. 

C. Boulangd, Paris; Borough 
Hospital, Birkenhead, Secretary 
of; Messrs. Bcnn and Cronin, 
Lond.; Dr. W. A. Brend, Lond.; 
Mr. S. N. Bruce, Lond.; Bristol, 
Medical Officer of Health of; 
Dr. W. S. Bainbridge, New York ; 
Dr. A. T. Brand, Driffield; Messrs. 
John Bell and Croydon, Lond.; 
Messrs. Burroughs Wellcome and 
Co., Lond.; Birmingham and 
Midland Free Hospital for Sick 
Children, Secretary of; Messrs. 
Butter worth and Co., Lond.; 
Sir John Bradford, Lond.; Dr. 

F. B. Batten, Lond.; Surgeon 

F. G. H. It. Black, B.N., Port¬ 
land ; Mr. E. Baker, Birmingham ; 
Dr. K. M. Buchanan, Glasgow. 

C. —Cossham Memorial Hospital, 
Bristol, Secretary of; Cancer 
Hospital, Lond., Secretary of; 
Challenge Rubber Mills, Lond.; 
Messra. Crossley and Co., Lond.; 
Dr. A. F. Cameron, Lond.; Mr. 

G. L. Cabot, Spencer; Cable 
Printing and Publishing Co., 
Lond.; Chicago School of Sani¬ 
tary Instruction, Chicago; Dr. 
T. Churton, Leeds; Chester 
Courant, Manager of; Dr. Myer 
Coplans, Leeds; Charing Cross 
Hospital Medical School, Lond., 
Governors and Staff of ; Conjoint 
Committee, B.M.A. and I.M.A., 
Dublin, Hon. Secretary of; 
Mr. R. Brudenell Carter, Lond.; 
Dr. B. N. Cunliffe, Manchester; 
Mr. Cooke, Leicester ; Dr. J. A. 
Munro Cameron, Whittingham ; 
Mrs. Clegg, Newton-le-Willows; 
Messrs. Clayton, Lond.; Dr. G. F. 
Crookshank, Lond.; Charing 
Cross Hospital Students' Dinner, 
Secretaries of. 

D. — David Lewis Northern Hos¬ 
pital, Liverpool, Secretary of; 
Dr. H. Davis, Lond.; Messrs. 
W. Dawson and Sons, Lond.; 
Mr. Raymond Duncan, Lond.; 
Mr. Frederick Dixon, Lond.; 
Daily Chronicle and Lloyd!s News, 
Lond., Manager of; Mr. Edward 
Deanesly, Wolverhampton; The 
Earl of Denbigh, Lond.; Derby¬ 
shire Royal Infirmary, Derby, 
Secretary of. 

B.—Bast Sussex Hospital, Hastings, 
Secretary of; Essex Education 
Committee, Chelmsford, Secre¬ 
tary of; Lady Emmott, Lond.; 
Dr. G. L. Eastes, Lond. 

F. — Messrs. Fannin and Co., 
Dublin ; Mr. G. Finch, Lewes ; 
Major H. C. French, R.A.M.C., 
Osborne, Isle of Wight; Messrs. 
Harvey Frost and Co., Lond.; 
Colonel R. H. Firth, R.A.M.C., 
Peshawar; Messrs. Fletcher, 
Fletcher, and Co., Lond.; Dr. 
Frank Fowler, Bournemouth; 
Mr. J. R. Forrest, Hampton; 
Dr. J. Findlay-Stevenson, Liver¬ 
pool; Factories, Chief Inspector 
of, Lond.; Messrs. R. Friedliindcr 
and Sons, Berlin. 

G. —General Hospital, Wolver¬ 
hampton, Secretary of; Colonel 
B. Grattan, Dover; General Medi¬ 
cal Council, Lond., Registrar of ; 
I>r. S. Goldw'ater, New York; 
Dr. Charles Gayford, Lond.; 
Sir James Goodhart, Bart., Lond.; 
Messrs. W. Goldsmith and Co., 
Lond.; Glasgow Medico-Chirur- 
gical Society, Editorial Secretary 

H. — Mr. T. H. Hewitt, Lond.; 
Dr. J. Henderson, Glasgow; 
Mr. P. Harper, Lond.; Dr. 
F. Howard Humphris, Lond.; 
Messrs. Hastings Bros., Lond.; 
Mr. Edward Hindlc, Cambridge ; 
Hunterian Society, Lond., Hon. 
Secretary of; Dr. F. Hare, 


Beckenham ; Dr. Donald Hood, 
Lond.; Dr. R. Tanner Hewlett, 
Lond.; Mr. N. Hannah, Ashton- 
in-Makerfield; Mr. W. Heine- 
mann, Lond. 

I. —Incorporated Institute of Hy¬ 
giene, Lond.; Dr. E. C. B. Ibot- 
son, Briton Ferry ; Ilford, Ltd., 
Lond.; International Abolitionist 
Federation and the Committee 
of the Friends’ Association, 
Lond. 

J. —Jessop Hospital for Women, 
Sheffield, Secretary of; J. L. D.; 
Dr. F. Wood Jones, Lond.; Staff- 
Surgeon K. II. Jones, Ports¬ 
mouth ; Fleet-Surgeon A. H. 
Jeremy, R.N., Lamlash; Mr. 
Raymond Johnson, Lond.; Jenny 
Lind Infirmary for Children, 
Norwich, Hon. Secretary of. 

X.—Messrs. R. A. Knight and Co., 
Lond.; Mr. W. B. Kebble, Lond.; 
Kensington, Medical Officer of 
Health of; Dr. James Kerr, 
Lond.; Stadtrat Karlsbad, Der 
Biirgermeister des ; Dr. Werner 
Klinlcardt, Leipzig ; Major W. H. 
Ken rick, I.M.S., Lond. 

L. —Captain R. B. Lloyd, I.M.S., 
Calcutta; Dr. R. Bruce Low, 
Lond.; Mr. R. T. Lang, Lond.; 
Messrs. E. and S. Livingstone, 
Edinburgh; City of London, 
Medical Officer of Health of; 
Mr. A. M. Lloyd, Leyton ; Leeds 
Public Dispensary, Secretary of ; 
Mr. H. K. Lewis, Lond.; Dr. 
David B. Lees, Lond.; London 
County Council Asylums Com¬ 
mittee, Clerk of. 

M. —Mr. K. McElfatrick, Lond.; 
Messrs. J. Maclehose and Sons, 
Glasgow; Malvern Hydro Co., 
Secretary of; Maltine Manu¬ 
facturing Co., Lond. ; Mr. 
Howard S. Murphy, Preston; 
Dr. H. Macnaughton - Jones, 
Lond.; Dr. R. O. Moon, Lond.: 
Medical Sickness, Annuity, and 
Life Assurance Society, Lond.; 
Mr. R. E. Montgomery, Norwich; 
Sir Carl Meyer, Bart., Lond.; 
Miller General Hospital, Lond., 
Secretary of; Mr. Keogh Murphy, 
Lond.; Medical and Dental 
Defence Union of Scotland, 
Glasgow, Secretary of; The 
Maxiphone, Lond., Secretary of; 
Dr. H. D. McCulloch, Lond.; 
Mr. W. Martindale, Lond.; 
Drs. Mayo, Graham, Plummer, 
and Judd, Rochester, U.S.A.; 
Messrs. Murray, Sons, and Co.; 
Belfast; Mr. K. Mosse, Berlin; 
Dr. Gustav Mann, New Orleans. 

N. —Nottingham City Asylum, 
Secretary of; Nvasaland Pro¬ 
tectorate, Principal Medical 
Officers of, Zomba; National 
Health Insurance Commis¬ 
sioners, Lond., Secretary to; 
Nottingham Medico-Chirurgical 
Society,Corresponding Secretary 
of; National Medical Union, 
Manchester, Secretary of; North¬ 
amptonshire County Council, 
Northampton, Clerk to the. 

O. —Messrs. Osborne, Peacock, and 
Co., Manchester. 

P. —Preston Royal Dispensary, 
Secretary of; Dr. E. T. Pritchard, 
Lond.; Mr. J. Herbert Parsons, 
Lond.; The Pass the Bill Com¬ 
mittee, Lond., Secretary of; 
Mr. D’Arcy Power, Lond.; Mr. 

H. J. Price, Maldon ; Dr. L. A. 
Parry, Hove; Dr. M. Paterson, 
Cardiff; Mr. R. J. Pye-Smith, 
Sheffield; Dr. John Parkinson, 
Lond. 

Q. —Queensland Government Sta¬ 
tistician, Brisbane, Secretary of. 

R. —Dr. Antonio Rodella, Venezia; 
Royal Navy Medical Club, Lond., 
Hon. Secretanf of; Royal Dental 
Hospital of London, Dean of; 
Dr. R. C. Roy, Calcutta; Dr. 
Harold Rischbietb, Adelaide; 
Royal Society. Lond., Assistant 
Secretary of ;*I)r. J. D. Rolleston, 
Lond.; Royal Microscopical 
Society, Lond.; Royal College of 
Physicians, Lond.; Royal Society 
of Medicine (Surgical Section), 
Loud., Secretary of. 


8 .— Mr. P. C. Shepheard, Aylsham; 
Messrs. Spiers and Pond, Lond.; | 
Messrs. J. P. Seggand Co., Lond.; i 
Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical 
Association, Lond.; Southamp- , 
ton Guardians, Clerk to the; 
Messrs. Spottiswoode, Dixon, 
and Hunting, Lond.; Mr. R. 
Sanderson, Lond.; Messrs. G. 
Street and Co., Lond.; Salford, 
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Mr. Chairman, Ladies, and Gentlemen,—I experience 
a high sense of honour on this occasion, with which is 
mingled no less trepidation in view of the master in whose 
memory this lectureship was founded, and the great names 
that in the past have been linked with the post 1 am to-day 
asked to fill. 

Huxley and the Early Days of Bacteriology. 

I must believe that Huxley would have felt a deep interest 
in the theme which I have chosen to discuss before you, and 
would have found in its intrinsic importance a compensation 
for any shortcoming that may appear in the presentation. 
For Huxley evinced a penetrating appreciation of that 
branch of biological science that has come to be called 
bacteriology, and as President of the British Association in 
1870 devoted the occasion of his address to an illuminating 
examination of the doctrine of abiogenesis, or spontaneous 
generation, versus the doctrine of biogenesis or descent from 
living ancestors. This subject, long holding a merely 
academic interest, had become in the two decades imme¬ 
diately preceding the ground over which the conflict raged 
and out of which was to emerge the modern science of 
microbiology. 

While Huxley clearly pointed out that Redi in the 
seventeenth century and Spallanzani in the eighteenth had 
delivered the first telling blows that later, through Pasteur, 
led to the overwhelming defeat of the spontaneous genera- 
tionists and the establishment on an indisputable basis of 
the extrinsic origin of the contagious and infectious diseases, 
he did not fail to perceive in the discoveries just being made 
in reference to fermentation, putrefaction, and certain fungus 
and other diseases of insects, the herald of the new science 
that was to throw its protecting mantle, not about man alone, 
but about all the higher animals, and even about the plants, 
in order that the useful and indispensable should be pro¬ 
tected from that inevitable contest in nature between higher 
and lower forms of life which constitutes disease and leads 
to premature decay and ruthless destruction. 

Obstacles in the Investigation of Disease: The 
Conquest of Syphilis. 

Bacteriology has, up to now, distributed its favours un¬ 
equally, but we must not be daunted by this circumstance. 
It has yielded in some instances knowledge of diseases of 
small, and withheld in others knowledge of diseases of 
great, importance. In respect to the common and highly 
contagious diseases, measles and scarlet fever, for example, 
progress has been slight. A ray of hope has been cast upon 
this quest by the announcement 1 that measles can be caused 
in the monkey by inoculation of infected blood, but this 
awaits certain confirmation. Similar announcements have been 
made recently regarding scarlet fever. 3 Since a flood of know¬ 
ledge has always suddenly flowed from the successful trans¬ 
mission of an obscure disease to the lower animals these 
reports have been viewed with eager expectation. In the 
case of scarlet fever I fear the expectation is not yet to be 
realised. We 3 spent last winter in the study of this subject 
and failed completely to infect or produce scarlet fever in a 
wide variety of lower monkeys. Possibly, but not certainly, 


1 Anderson and Goldberger: Bulletin of the United States Public 
Health and Marino Hospital Service, 1911, No. 62. 

* Cantacuz&ne: Comptes Hcndus do la Soci£te de Biologie, 1911, 
vol. lxx., p. 403. Bernhardt: Deutsche Mcdirinische Wochenscbrift, 
Nil, vol. xxxvil., pp. 791 and 1062; Centralblatt fiir Bakteriologie, 
Paraaitenkunde. und Infectlonskrankheiten, Abteilung 1, Refcrate, 
Supplement, 1911,1. 27. 

* Draper, George: Unpublished studies. 
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the higher anthropoid ape, which is 'still less removed from 
the human species, is subject to inoculation. 4 

The path of success in relation to the refractory diseases is 
marked by heavy obstacles, but it must be travelled none the 
less. How often, indeed, has crowning success come to the 
brave, thoughtful, and adventurous when all but an expiring 
glimmer of hope had gone I Witness in this connexion the 
sudden conquest of syphilis, in which the initial victory was 
won when it was ascertained that anthropoid apes can be 
infected experimentally. There followed in rapid succession 
the discovery of the causative spirochsete, the Wassermann 
clinical test, and the fabulous drug salvarsan, the usefulness 
of which outruns the wide bounds of syphilis itself. 

But even after such a victory the drama had not come to 
an end. The spirochaetal cause could now be discovered 
regularly where it had been as constantly missed before ; 
doubts and misbeliefs in it were quickly yielding before the 
rapidly accumulating evidence ; but the micro-organism 
itself resisted all attempts at artificial cultivation. That 
the spirochsete is a parasite nicely adjusted to living tissues 
was clear from the difficulties surrounding the experimental 
inoculation of animals. Now this act also has been played. 5 
The pallida has yielded to artificial culture by Noguchi, and 
the method sufficing for it has suddenly exposed the whole 
class of disease-producing spirochaetse and some innocent 
species as well to cultivation and exploitation under labora¬ 
tory conditions. It is obvious that the more nicely a 
parasitic organism is adjusted to its host the more difficult 
it will be to cultivate it outside the host, and 'the more 
quickly it will lose in culture its pathogenic power. The 
pallida, which for so long resisted the efforts to transmit 
it artificially to animals and then to cultivate it outside 
in vitro , loses, after a few generations, as was to be 
expected, fits disease-producing virulence, while the blood 
parasites of relapsing and tick fevers in man and spirillosis 
in fowls, which are less strictly parasitic and pass a stage of 
their life in biting insects, retain this power for many 
generations. In turn, the culture of the pallida has yielded 
luetin that by causing a local allergic or hypersensitive skin 
reaction has provided clinical medicine with a new means of 
detecting latent luetic infection. 

Poliomyelitis. 

With this introduction to the more general theme of the 
hour, I shall invite you to follow with me somewhat 
minutely the biological investigation of a disease that is 
still claiming the absorbed attention of both physicians and 
people—namely, poliomyelitis, or infantile paralysis. The 
disease has just been making the rounds of the worlds 
coming as a very unwelcome intruder to many different 
countries. Until the recent pandemic it was surrounded 
with mystery and fortified by superstition. It is the story 
of the working out of the natural history of poliomyelitis, 
now elucidated in many ways, that I propose to tell you. I 
have been led to choose this particular disease as my theme 
both because it has claimed much of my attention during the 
past several years, and because it illustrates admirably certaia. 
general truths to which I desire to call your attention. 

Poliomyelitis has been endemic in Northern Europe for 
many years, but it is only five years since it started on that 
unique, and as yet unexplained, movement that has carriedl' 
it around the globe. In America there is no previous history* 
of a general prevalence or epidemic, although local oot»- 
breaks of infantile paralysis have from time to time arisen. 
Some significance attaches to the fact that the first two foci 
of the present epidemic—I say present, because since 1907 
the disease has prevailed severely each summer and autumn 
at some places in the United States and Canada—arose in 
the Atlantic coast cities and in the State of Minnesota in 
the Middle West. The former receive the mass of emigrant 
population from Europe, and the latter, secondarily, the 
large contingent of Scandinavian emigrants. The imposi¬ 
tion of the infection upon America can thus be accounted 
for ; but no explanation is afforded of the many years of im¬ 
munity while Scandinavians were constantly arriving, and 
for the penetration of the disease to other European 
countries and to far-distant parts of the world. Howevex, 
within the pandemical period the disease has taken on new* 


4 Lands tel ner, Levaditi, and Praaek: Annalea de lTnstltut Pasteup* 

1911, vol. xxv., p. 754. 

* Nogouchl, Journal of Experimental Medicine, 1911, vol. xiv., p. 99i 

1912, vol. xv„ p. 90; 1911, vof. xiv.. n. 567; 1912, vol. xvi„ p. 199. 
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activity in Norway and Sweden, and as recently as 1911 the 
latter country has suffered a severe visitation. 

Experimental Investigation op the Disease ; Routes 
of Infection. 

On clinical grounds Scandinavian observers e had recog¬ 
nised the essentially infectious nature of poliomyelitis and 
had followed the evolution of the outbreaks and traced the 
connexion between many of the cases. They became the 
defenders of the notion of human carriage, and by estab¬ 
lishing certain unusual clinical forms of the disease—such as 
the meningeal and abortive—placed this idea on firm 
ground. The notion was further extended to include healthy 
carriers of the infection who act as intermediaries between 
the actively ill and the new victims of infection. These views 
have all alike been treated with more or less scepticism by 
the medical profession ; in how far they have come to lie 
supported by later acquisitions of knowledge will appear. 

Apart, then, from these deductions, disputed and dis¬ 
putable. because not supported by certain tests, five years 
ago the mystery of the disease was wholly unfathomed. 
The outlook was suddenly brightened when Landsteiner and 
Popper in 1939 7 announced the successful transmission of 
poliomyelitis to monkeys, but the high hopes raised were as 
quickly damped by the failure to propagate the experi¬ 
mental disease beyond the first generation. This obstacle 
was immediately removed when intracerebral was substi¬ 
tuted for intraperitoneal inoculation, as was done bv Lewis 
and myself/ and by Landsteiner and Levaditi/ fey this 
means the disease could be, and has been, transmitted 
through an indefinite number of monkeys. The inoculating 
matter is, first, the sterile spinal cord of a fatal human case, 
and, afterwards, the spinal cord of paralysed monkeys. 

The choice of the intracerebral route as superior to the 
intraperitoneal was not haphazard. All the severe effects 
of poliomyelitis are inflicted on the nervous system, and 
upon reflection this fact at once suggested that the parasitic 
cause of the disease must find favourable conditions for 
multiplication within the nervous tissues. When the 
material carrying the germ is put first into the peritoneal 
cavity it must traverse the blood before it can reach the 
nervous system, and the blood, as we know, lias the power 
to destroy many forms of germ life. It could, of course, also 
be reasoned that the specific parasite, in nature, cannot 
■enter the nervous tissues directly, but must use some 
external route to reach them, and it must, therefore, 
.be capable of surviving outside the brain and spinal 
©ord; and it could be further reasoned that an inocula¬ 
tion into a more accessible part of the body than the 
brain and spinal cord should be effective, and if effective 
•would bring stronger proof of the actual existence of a 
parasite in the inoculated matter. This reasoning is uncon¬ 
vincing for two causes : first, the monkey is not naturally 
subject to poliomyelitis, and is, therefore, presumably more 
difficult to infect at all than is man, so that what may suffice 
to cause infection in man may fail in the monkey ; and 
secondly, it might be possible for pathogenic microbes to 
reach the central nervous system even in man without 
entering the blood at all, so that in nature the infectious 
cause of poliomyelitis might avoid the blood altogether. 
That this possibility really exists has been proved by experi¬ 
ment as we shall see. Doubtless the first material inoculated 
into the ab lominal cavity carried besides the living parasites 
toxic or other injurious substances that promoted infection in 
the monkey ; but when the nervous tissues of the monkey 
were similarly injected, being less harmful, the inoculation 
failed. Bacteriology contains many instances of similar, 
and apparently of paradoxical, nature. 

The discrepancy has been further elucidated as will soon 
appear, but in the meantime it is desirable to inquire whether 
still other routes of infection do exist for the monkey. 
Since nervous tissue is favourable to the parasite it was 
injected into large nerves—such as the sciatic—in order 


• Wickman: Beitrttgc zur Kenntuis der Heine-Medinschen Krankheit, 
Berlin, 1907. 

7 Landsteiner and Popper: Zeitsclirift fiir ImmunltAtsforscbung, 
Orijdrmle, 1999, vol. ii., p. 377. 

* Flexner and Lewis : Journal of the American Medical Association, 
1909. vol. 1 iii., p. 1639; Journal of Experimental Medicine, 1910, vol. xii., 
]>. 227 Flexner: Journal of the American Medical Association, 1910, 
vol. lv., p. 1106. Flexner and Clark: Ibid., 1911, vol.lvii., p. 1685. 

9 Landsteiner and Levaditi: Comptcs ltendiisdela Sociefce dc Biologic. 
1909, vol. txvii., p.592. For general bibliography consult Rainer, Die 
epidemische KJadcrlehrnung, Berlin, 1911. 


■ t j ascertain whether these furnished a suitable medium of 
i propagation. The parasite grows along the nerve until the 
[ spinal cord is reached and produces injury of the cord first 
at the point of entrance before it extends to and attacks 
other parts. The injection into the nerve causes no 
symptoms, but paralysis of the innervated muscles appears 
after the lapse of a time sufficient for the necessary multi¬ 
plication of the parasit e and its passage into the spinal cord. 

Meanwhile the inoculated monkey show r s no other signs 
of illness, and no other organ is severely affected ; the 
injury is centred upon the nervous tissues. And not only 
does the parasite grow or flow along the nerve, bnt it 
ascends along the spinal cord from lower to higher levels 
and eventually reaches the medulla and brain. At last the 
centres governing respiration are involved and death by 
paralysis ensues. 

Pathological Effects on Spinal Cord and Brain. 

We have now* been able to arrive at several important 
conclusions. The monkey can be made regularly to develop 
an experimental disease agreeing in all essential respects 
with poliomyelitis in man. Inoculation is necessary, since 
keeping healthy and paralysed monkeys together does not lead 
to infection. The parasitic cause of the disease can traverse 
the blood, in the mbnkey, to reach the central nervous organs, 
but with difficulty, while it easily traverses the peripheral 
nerves. That the natural, spontaneous disease, so called, 
in man and the induced disease in monkeys are very alike 
is further shown by microscopic study of the spinal cord and 
brain, which exhibit changes that are identical. 

The pathological effects are of two kinds : injury to nerve 
cells, not in the anterior grey matter alone, but in the 
posterior grey matter of the spinal cord and in the inter¬ 
vertebral ganglia, medulla, and brain ; and cellular invasion 
of the pia-arachnoidal membrane of the spinal cord and 
medulla that follow the blood-vessels into these parts and 
pass into the adjacent grey and white matter. The altered 
vessels permit an escape of albuminous fluid and blood oells 
into the meshes of the membrane, where they mingle with 
the cerebro-spinal liquid, and into the spaces in the tissue 
composing the solid white and grey matter. Sometimes the 
nerve cells, sometimes the meninges, vessels and supporting 
tissues suffer most. When the nerve cells are extensively 
injured the paralysis is marked ; when the meninges are 
much affected the symptoms are like those of meningitis. 
The virus of poliomyelitis displays a high affinity for nervous 
tissues, but it is the wide involvement of the nutritive 
vascular system in the pathological process that subjects the 
sensitive nerve cells to so high a degree of injury mid 
destruction. 

The Infectious Agent of Poliomyelitis. 

The microscopical conditions we observed in the course 
of our experiments were suggestive of two things : first, the 
nature of the parasite itself ; and secondly, the process of 
generation of the effects or lesions themselves. Up to this 
time no definite parasite could be detected in the nervous 
tissues either in human beings or monkeys, nor was any¬ 
thing of the kind found in the blood or other organs. 
The scarcity of polynuclear leucocytes in the altered 
cerebro-spinal liquid and spinal cord itself spoke against 
a simple bacterial parasite. The large number of mono¬ 
nuclear cells spoke rather for a protozoal parasite. Neither 
could be found, although the most varied methods of 
staining and cultivation were employed. There remained 
the possibility of the parasite being invisible or ultra- 
microscopic and filterable. This it proved to be, for 
when a portion of the spinal cord of a recently paralysed 
monkey was made into an emulsion with sterile distilled 
water or simple saline solution and then centrifuged 
to remove the coarse suspended matter and afterwards 
pressed through a Berkefeld earthenware filter—which 
excludes ordinary cells, bacteria, and protozoa—the clear 
liquid resulting was still capable of transmitting the disease. 
The activity of the filtrate is very great, since a fraction of a 
cubic centimetre still suffices to cause paralysis and death. 
The only distinction to be noted between the action oL 
corresponding amounts of the emulsion and filtered fluid is 
that the former acts more quickly, as would be expected 
from the fact that it contains a greater number of the 
invisible organisms. This difference is soon compensated by 
the multiplication of those in the filtrate, so that the end 
result is the same. By employing somewhat greater 
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quantities of the filtrate for inoculation the incubation period 
of the disease can be made the same as that following the use of 
the emulsion. The disparity is strictly a quantitative one, since 
the filters retain a part of the minute organisms in their pores 
and thus reduce the number escaping with the filtrate. The 
greater the quantity of protein matter present in the fluid the 
fewer the parasites that pass the filter, and merely because the 
large protein molecules themselves tend to be held in the 
pores and thus render them impervious for the minute 
organisms. For this reason, also, fluids containing small 
numbers of the filterable parasites, but still sufficient to 
cause infection in the crude state, may fail, when filtered, 
to produce disease merely because those retained by the 
filter so far reduce the numbers as to bring them below the 
surely infecting dose. This reduction sometimes leads to 
another effect—namely, the slight degree of infeotion that 
forms the starting point of active immunisation. By 
building upon such a beginning a high and enduring state of 
immunity has been achieved. 

Filterable Viruses. 

The first filterable parasite was discovered by Loeffler 14 
years ago, in the fluid lymph obtained from the vesicles of 
cattle suffering from foot and mouth disease. At the present 
time 18 diseases are known that are believed on good ground 
to be caused by this class of minute living organisms. One 
alone among them is on the verge of visibility—the parasite 
causing pleuro-pneumonia of cattle. It alone has certainly 
been obtained in artificial culture. The method of artificial 
cultivation needs still to be worked out ; and once they are 
discovered it is a safe prediction that control over the 
diseases produced by ultra-microscopic jwasites will be 
quickly increased. The degree of infectivity of certain of 
the parasites—or viruses as they are also called—is almost 
fabulous. One-thousandth of a cubic centimetre of a 
filtered 2 5 per cent, suspension of a spinal cord of a 
paralysed monkey suffices to cause infection and paralysis in 
another monkey, 1/20,000th of a cubic centimetre of 
infected lymph suffices to produce foot and mouth disease 
in a healthy calf, and the blood of fowl suffering from 
chicken plague is still active after being diluted with water 
1000 million times. 

Three affections of human beings are contained among the 
18 diseases caused by filterable viruses : they are yellow 
fever, dengue, and jwfiiomyelitis. With one exception- 
mosaic disease of tobacco—the remaining 14 are maladies of 
domestic animals, and include among them foot and mouth 
disease, horse sickness, cattle plague, sheep }>ox, rabies, 
vaccinia, hog cholera, and chicken plague. We can at 
present form no reliable conception of the biology of 
this class of parasite, although the virus of pleuro¬ 
pneumonia shows affinities with the bacteria, while that 
of yellow fever, that passes a stage of its existence in 
mosquitoes, probably belongs to the protozoa. It should be 
remembered that we possess no criterion of their presence 
other than the power to produce infection. Probably the 
list of these pathogenic parasites would be increased if 
methods were known for testing their symbiotic relations or 
cooperative effects with the usual bacteria and protozoa. 
Rous’s 10 discovery of a filterable agent that causes sarco¬ 
matous tomours in the fowl has opened up new fields to 
exploration. We can make a rough guess as to their sizes 
since some pass through thick filters the pores of which are 
smallest, while others pass the more porous filters with 
larger interstices only. Were the viruses as large as 
one-fifth the size of the influenza bacillus they would be 
beyond visibility with the most powerful optical system of 
the modern microscope. The dark-field microscope and the 
instrument devised for employing, for photographic purposes, 
the ultra-violet rays of the spectrum, that has doubled the 
potential power of the microscope, have failed to bring 
them into view. On the whole they resist drying well and 
show considerable resistance to disinfecting agents. 

The ultra-microscopic viruses employ no single means if 
effecting entrance into the body. Some utilise insects to 
inject them into the blood. Mosquitoes inoculate the 
parasites of yellow fever and of dengue in man, and among 
animals the virus of horse sickness; while flies inject the 
virus of parrot fever, and worms and other insects, through 
mere contact with infected and then with uninfected 
tobacco plants, disseminate the parasite of mosaic disease. 


10 Rous : Journal of the American Medical Assn., 1911., vol. lvi., p, 198» 


The viruses of rabies, vaccinia, and fowl pox gain entrance 
through skin wounds, those of hog cholera, foot and mouth 
disease, and chicken plague by swallowing, while .the 
parasites of variola and of pleuro-pneumonia are inhaled 
with air. These are the main avenues, but not the sole 
routes of infection, since viruses that ordinarily enter the 
body by the respiratory mucous membrane may occasionally 
enter through a skin abrasion, &c. 

It is significant that upon recovery from this class ,of 
infections a high and enduring degree of immunity is left 
behind. We have no knowledge of toxic substances, in the 
common sense, being produced by the filterable viruses, and 
therefore know nothing of the formation of antitoxins or 
bodies that neutralise poisons. The principles upon which 
the immunity depends appear to be chiefly microbicidal 
substances that act directly upon the living parasites 
and destroy them. In some instances it has been possible 
to produce an actively immune state without at the same 
time causing severe disease, by employing for inocula¬ 
tion modified and weakened viruses, and viruses combined 
with immune sera carrying the corresponding microbicidal 
substances. Once a certain active immunity is obtained it 
can be heightened by repeated injections of more active 
materials until a high degree is achieved. In the same 
manner immune animals that have recovered from disease 
are capable of having this immunity reinforced by subsequent 
injections of the active virus. Blood taken from the immune 
animals has been employed in practice in two ways : to 
protect for a brief period exposed animals from acquiring 
infection, and to bring about an actively immune state 
through inoculation with adjusted mixtures of virus and 
corresponding immune serum. The injection of viruses 
into animals not themselves subject to infection has. in a 
few instances, yielded immune sera. In this way a serum 
for foot and mouth disease has been prepared in the horse. 
Speaking generally, homologous sera are more active than 
heterologous, or, in other words, an immune cattle serum will 
act better in cattle than will immune horse serum ; but 
curative sera in a real sense have not yet been produced for 
this class of diseases. 

Properties of Virus of Poliomyelitis. 

It is of great interest to determine the correspondence 
between the general data I have just reviewed and the special 
facts of poliomyelitis which have been shown to arise in 
consequence of an invasion of the nervous tissue by an ultra- 
microscopic or filterable virus. 

We may proceed to check off rapidly the main facts. The 
virus stands midway in point of size between the finest and 
coarsest examples. It passes readily through the more coarse 
and slightly through the finest filters. It is highly resistant 
to drying, light, anil chemical action. In dust, especially 
within protein matter, it survives weeks and months ; in 
diffuse daylight indefinitely, and resists the action of pure 
glycerine anil carbolic acid in 0* 5 per cent, solution for 
many months. When animal tissues containing the virus 
suffer softening and disintegration or disorganisation by 
mould the virus survives. 

Recovery from poliomyelitis in man and monkey is attended 
and produced by an immunisation of the body. During this 
process microbicidal substances appear in the blood that are 
capable of neutralising the active virus. This acquire* 1 
immunity has, in the monkey, been reinforced by subsequent 
injection of large quantities of the living virus. Active 
immunity can be achieved by first injecting minute and 
later large amounts of the virus ; and an adjusted mixture 
of immune serum and active virus will confer a beginning 
low active immunity capable of being heightened. 

Certain alien large animals, among which the horse and 
sheep are especially worth mentioning, are subject to 
immunisation through injections of emulsions of the spinal 
cord and brain of paralysed monkeys, and can thus be made 
to yield sera possessing microbicidal power and capable of 
conferring, as do human and monkey immune sera, a degree 
of passive immunity. Thus far no immunising effect has 
been accomplished with the dead virus. Unless some growth 
.and modification take place no immunity arises. 

Mode of Infection. 

These facts show a close correspondence between the 
properties of the virus of poliomyelitis and those of the 
ultra-microscopic organisms in general. There remain to he 
considered the data bearing upon the manner of entrance of 
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the poliomyelitic virus into the body or, in other words, 
upon the mode of infection. .r 

Analogy with other diseases produced by filterable viruses 
excludes no one of the possible modes, since their manner 
of entrance is widely varied, as we have seen. This question 
is of the utmost importance, since with all diseases pre¬ 
vention is far better than the most perfect cure, and for 
poliomyelitis there exists at present no specific or true cura¬ 
tive treatment. Moreover, for the most part when the 
disease is first recognised it lias already caused irreparable 
damage, and though the more general examination of the 
spinal fluid obtained by means of lumbar puncture for 
purposes of diagnosis may possibly lead to a much earlier 
recognition of the disease, yet its prevention will always 
remain the result to be aimed at. It is quite certain that an 
understanding of the mode of infection would lead in¬ 
evitably to the framing of measures of prevention that with 
reasonable certainty could be expected to exercise control 
over the epidemic spread. 

Two answers may be returned to the question : one base4 
upon observation of human cases of poliomyelitis, and the 
other based upon experimental tests arranged to elicit 
specific replies. The first answer cannot achieve anything 
higher than strong probability ; the second, to be valid, 
must explain the phenomena attending the human infection 
as well as those of the experimental disease. We are asked 
to account for certain data, of which the following is a brief 
statement. 

Epidemic poliomyelitis is pre-eminently a disease of early 
childhood and finds the highest percentage of its victims in 
the first five years of life, but does not wholly spare older 
children or even adults. It is admittedly infectious, and 
while it is true that many more instances of single than of 
multiple cases occur, yet multiple ones are not by any 
means rare. The prevailing views on this topic are being 
modified rapidly by the recognition of the abortive and 
ambulant examples of the disease. The period of greatest 
prevalence is during the months of August, September, and 
October in the northern hemisphere and the corresponding 
months in the southern hemisphere, but the epidemic 
begins in the early spring and summer months, and the 
disease does not wholly disappear during the winter months. 
It does not, therefore, necessarily die out at any period of 
the ye ir. In endeavouring to trace the channel of entrance 
ot the virus into the body certain facte regarding its 
distribution in the body should be recapitulated and 
considered. 

The infectious agent of poliomyelitis attacks chiefly the 
central nervous system. Indeed, it has been detected 
regularly in the spinal cord and brain, and in the mesenteric 
lymph nodes among all the internal oigans. It has also 
bean detected in the mucous membrane of the nose and 
throat, and in the mucus secretions of this membrane, and 
in the mucus secretions of the stomach, and the small and 
large intestine. The virus has not been detected in such 
important organs as the spleen, kidneys, liver, or bone 
marrow. The fact is significant, but in attempting to 
interpret it account should be taken of the circumstance 
that at present we possess one means only of detecting the 
virus, and that is its transmission to monkeys, in which it 
produces characteristic paralyses and anatomical changes. 
On this account small quantities of the virus may conceivably 
escape discovery. However, the conclusion is none the 
less inevitable that detectable amounts of the poliomyelitic 
virus exist only in the few situations and organs mentioned. 
The distribution of the virus is identical in human beings, 
the subjects of the so-called spontaneous poliomyelitis, 
and in monkeys, in which the experimental affection is pro¬ 
duced. Nor does it matter how the experimental inoculation 
is accomplished, and whether the virus is introduced by injec¬ 
tion into the brain or large nerves or subcutaneous tissue or 
peritoneum, or whether it is merely applied to the nasal 
mucous membrane, which, it should be emphasised, next to 
c4.*«j.ou • .->»1, affords the surest means of 

causing the experimental disease. In whatever way the 
infection is produced purposely, the distribution of the virus 
in infected monkeys is the same as in infected human beings. 

The virus is one that is not known to increase aside from 
the infected body, and hence in order that it shall be capable 
of propagating poliomyelitis it must secure a means of 
escape from the infected animal. The escape is now known 
to occur along with the secretions of the nose and throat 


and the discharges from the intestine. We are obliged, 
therefore, to ask ourselves what the means are by which the 
virus confined within the interior reaches these external 
surfaces of the body. 

Passage (in Infected Animals) of Virus into Nose, 
Throat, and Intestines. 

Let us begin by disregarding for the moment the essential 
point of the way in which the virus probably enters the l>ody 
in infected human beings, and give our attention to the way 
in which it escapes in the infected monkey into the nose, 
throat, and intestines. 

We may first consider the instance in which the virtiB is 
deposited in the brain, in which it becomes sealed, ss it 
were, and cut off apparently from the exterior of the bsdy. 
Having been injected into the brain, the infectious micro¬ 
organism constituting the virus multiplies both within and 
about the brain tissue at the site of inoculation. As 
multiplication progresses, the virus leaves the original site of 
injection and wanders through adjacent and distant parts 
of the central nervous tissues, becoming implanted in the 
medulla, the spinal cord, and the intervertebral ganglia, 
as well as reaching the pia-arachnoidal membranes, or 
meninges, in which it also spreads. Ultimately, when 
the virus becomes sufficient in amount, it brings about 
anatomical changes in the nervous system, one of the 
results of which is paralysis. The period interveioing 
between the inoculation and the appearance of paralytic 
symptoms may be as brief as two or three days, or as long 
as three, four, or five weeks. The great disparity in this 
period depends upon the amount and quality of the virus, 
as well as the degree of resistance of the inoculated monkey. 

The virus which lias found its way to the meninges does 
not long remain in the cerebro-spinal fluid, with which it 
escapes in part into the blood, where it does not appear to 
undergo any further increase in amount, and indeed seems 
even incapable of surviving for long. A part also of the 
virus contained within the cerebral fluid escapes regularly 
by way of the lymphatic channels surrounding the short 
nerves" of smell that pass from the olfactory lobes of the 
brain to the mucous membrane of the nose. It has long 
been known that there is an intimate connexion between the 
lymphatic vessels of the nasal mucous membrane and the 
lymphatic spaces of the pia-arachnoidal membrane. 

The virus once having gained the mucous membrane of the 
nose may even escape into the mucus secretion, with 
which it is carried into the mouth, and in part swallowed, 
or it may become established in the substance of the nasal 
membrane, where it undergoes subsequent multiplication 
and increase. As a matter of fact both these things occur. 
The virus escapes with the secretions partly externally to 
the infected body, and a part of it is swallowed with the 
secretions themselves, while a persistent infection of the 
secretions is maintained by means of the increase that takes 
place in the membrane itself. In this way is assured the 
escape of the virus directly into external nature, as well as 
the contamination of the gastro-intestinal cavity, with the 
discharges of which it becomes commingled. 

Once implanted upon the intestine multiplication not 
improbably continues for a time, and another source of 
invasion of the body is thus afforded the parasite. From 
the intestine it reaches in some amount the mesenteric 
lymph nodes, and thus enables us to account for the 
occurrence of the virus in those lymphatic nodes which thus 
form a notable exception to the general internal organs of 
the body. 

Site of Entry and Exit of Virus in Man. 

We have now followed the route by which the poliomyelitic 
virus implanted within the apparently closed cavity of the 
skull reaches the exterior of the body. It is obvious that 
in the spontaneous form of the infection in man no such 
mode of introduction of the virus can occur. The virus must 
indeed enter the human body by some external channel, 
after which it seeks and becomes implanted upon the 
central nervous system. It is known that in monkeys the 
virus is incapable of passing the barrier of the unbroken or 
slightly abraded skin, of being taken up from the stomach 
or intestine unless the functions of these organs are 
previously disturbed and arrested by opium, and it is further 
known that it traverses with difficulty, or even not at all, 
the substance of the lungs. On the other hand, it is estab¬ 
lished that the virus passes with readiness and constancy 
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from the intact, or practically intact, mucous membrane of 
the nose to the central nervous system. 

To illustrate this point I wish to describe briefly an experi¬ 
ment. The spinal cord of a paralysed monkey always 
■contains the vims we are considering. If a camel’s hair 
pencil or pledget of cotton is covered with some of the 
broken-up tissue of such a cord and painted upon the mucous 
membrane of rhesus monkeys these animals will develop in 
•due time the paralysis and other symptoms of poliomyelitis. 
Hence the vims enters the body from this surface, even 
though no gross injury has been inflicted upon the membrane. 

We should now ask ourselves if the vims actually ascends 
to the brain by the direct path of the olfactory nerves or 
indirectly after first entering the blood. This is the same 
question that has been buffeted about in regard to epidemic 
meningitis. The meningococcus is found in the nasal 
mucus of persons in contact with cases of meningitis and in 
the sick themselves. It is not disputed that the meningo- 
<x>cci settle on this membrane, but opinion is divided as to 
whether it goes at once to the membranes of the brain or 
first penetrates into the blood. To produce meningitis in 
monkeys it does not suffice to inoculate the nasal membrane; 
the meningococci must be injected into the meninges them¬ 
selves. But so inoculated they escape in part along the 
nerves of smell into the nose. The vims of poliomyelitis is 
50 active that implantation in the nose does suffice to cause 
infection. If a monkey is sacrificed about 48 hours after an 
intranasal inoculation and the brain and spinal cord are 
removed and then the olfactory lobes, portions of the 
medulla and spinal cord are separately inoculated into other 
monkeys, infection is produced by the olfactory lobes alone, 
since in this brief period the virus has not yet reached other 
and more distant parts of the nervous organs. 

Were the virus distributed by the blood the medulla and 
spinal cord would have become infective rather than the 
olfactory lobes, since they exhibit a greater selective affinity 
for the parasite. The conclusion is unavoidable that the 
vims ascends by the nerves of smell to the brain, multiplies 
first in and about the olfactory lobes, and in time passes, as 
I believe, into the cerebro-spinal liquid which carries it to 
all parts of the nervous organs. We have already learned 
that the virus can pass along a large nerve, such as the 
sciatic, which carries it first to the lumbar cord, whence it 
ascends to higher levels; we need not, therefore, be 
astonished to find that it can wander along the olfactory 
nerves and then descend to lower levels. The large peri¬ 
pheral nerves are prevented anatomically from becoming 
infected in nature, while the small olfactory filaments are 
advantageously placed to act as the means of transportation. 

Hence the view I desire to place before yon : that the 
nasal mucous membrane is the site both of ingress and 
■egress of the virus of poliomyelitis in man. Support for this 
view is found also in the study of the microscopic changes in 
the meninges and the central nervous tissues. Since the 
virus survives in the dried state it may be carried in dust; 
and in one instance it has been detected in sweepings from 
the room occupied by a person ill with poliomyelitis. 11 Its 
distribution as spray in coughing and speaking is readily 
accomplished, and by this means both active cases and 
passive carriers may conceivably be produced. 

Still one link in the chain of causation of poliomyelitis as 
liere outlined remained to be forged. The clinical evidence 
is strong in the suggestion that human carriers of the polio¬ 
myelitic virus exists. The virus has now been detected in 
the secretions of the nose, throat, and intestine of persons 
suffering from abortive or ambulant attacks of poliomyelitis. 13 
The unrecognised examples of the abortive disease play a 
highly important part in the dissemination of the virus, 
through which the area of infection is extended, and the 
number of the attacked increased. 

A similar part, has been accorded by clinical observation 
to the healthy virus carrier, and the healthy carrier is the 
last to be detected, and his existence confirmed experi¬ 
mentally. The obstacles in the way of this confirmation are 
considerable but not insuperable. It is to be remembered 
that we possess no means of discovering the virus except 
that of animal inoculation. Should the experimental results 
arising from the inoculation of the secretions of the nose and 
throat of such healthy carriers be confirmed the evidence 

11 Neustaedter and Thro: Now York Medical Journal, 1911. 

u Kling, Wernstedt, and Pettorason: Zoitschrift fiir ImmunitAts* 
fortc'iung und Experimented Therapie, orig., 1912, Baud xii., p. 316. 


for the mode of infection as here outlined would be com¬ 
plete. The membrane of the nose and throat is far more 
vulnerable in young individuals, whence arises the greater 
prevalence during childhood of those diseases the causes of 
which seek this avenue of entrance into the body. Among 
them are included diphtheria, measles, scarlet fever, and 
meningitis. 

Experiments as to Insects Carrying the Infection. 

Would the establishment of the respiratory avenue of 
entrance of the virus exclude all other modes of possible 
infection ? By no means. Plague bacilli are known to be 
inoculated into man by rat fleas ; but the pneumonic form of 
the plague is admittedly caused by respiratory inoculation. 
Diphtheria arises upon the mucous membrane of the throat, 
but can develop in a wound of the skin ; the virus of small¬ 
pox enters by way of the throat and nose, but can enter by a 
skin abrasion ; the virus of foot and mouth disease is taken 
in with food, but produces infection when injected into the 
skin. Hence at the moment, while knowledge is still recent 
and not yet perfect, the too absolute adherence to one point 
of view is to be avoided. 

Indeed, the preponderance of cases in th§ late summer 
and autumn months early suggested an insect carrier of the 
infection. House flies can act as passive contaminators, 
since the virus survives upon the body and within the gullet 
of these insects. It has not proven possible thus far to 
infect the common varieties of mosquito, and the body and 
head louse, while success has resulted in one instance in 
producing infection in bed bugs which were made to feed 
upon the blood of inoculated monkeys. The virus remained 
alive within these insects for a period of many days. The 
inoculation of monkeys with a filtrate prepared from them 
gave rise to characteristic paralysis and anatomical lesions. 
This result is significant, since it shows that insects are 
capable of taking up the virus from the blood, where it 
exists in minimal quantities, and in harbouring it for a 
considerable period in an active state; but it does not 
show that multiplication occurs within them or that in 
nature they act as the agents of inoculation. A tentative 
announcement has been made recently by Rosenau 13 that 
the stable fly (stomoxys calcitrans) can take up the virus 
from the blood of infected monkeys and reinoculate it into 
healthy ones which will become paralysed. The experiment 
awaits confirmation and, after confirmation, convincing 
application to the circumstances surrounding infection in 
human cases of poliomyelitis. 

Domestic Animals as Sources of Infection. 

The frequent prevalence of epidemics in sparsely popu¬ 
lated country districts has led, moreover, to consideration of 
domestic animals as sources of the infection. 

Paralysis of dog9, horses, pigs, and fowl has been observed 
not uncommonly, but thus far without clear correlation with 
paralysis in man. Perhaps the most frequently observed 
coincidental paralytic diseases have been between hens and 
human beings. Undoubtedly since the wide prevalence of 
epidemic poliomyelitis, the existence of a paralytic disease 
among barnyard fowl has been more commonly noted. 
Possibly the condition has not actually become more 
frequent, but owing to the circumstance mentioned it has 
been oftener observed. It appears that the paralysis 
among fowl is caused, not by lesions of the central nervous 
system, but by lesions of the peripheral nerves, and is due to 
a peripheral neuritis. 

It has not been found possible to transmit by direct 
inoculation the paralytic disease from chicken to chicken, or 
from chicken to monkey, or from paralytic monkey to 
chicken. However, it has been found possible to develop the 
paralysis in the laboratory by keeping the chickens in con¬ 
finement for some time, and by supplying them an unusual 
and improper form of food. It has proved as little possible 
to transfer the paralytic affection of dogs from one individual 
to another by direct inoculation, or from dog to monkey, or 
from paralysed monkey to dog, or to set up paralysis in 
monkeys by inoculating them with nervous tissue obtained 
from paralysed pigs, or to produce paralysis in pigs with the 
virus of paralysed monkeys. These failures do not, of 
course, exclude the possibility that a reservoir for the virus 
may exist among domesticated animals that do not even 


* ltosenau, M. J.: Communication at the International Congress of 
Hygiene and Demography, Washington, 1912. 
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respond to its presence by developing paralysis or other c cm" 
ditions which could be recognised as resembling poliomyelitis 
in man. 

The manner of action of the virus of poliomyelitis in 
rabbits provides an illustration which shows how necessary 
it is to avoid general deductions in this field. At first it 
was strenuously denied that rabbits could be infected at afl 
with the virus of poliomyelitis, and the examples of supposed 
successful inoculati on reported were entirely disbelieved ; 
but it must now be accepted that young rabbits occasionally, 
but by no means generally, are subject to inoculation with 
the virus of poliomyelitis, at least after it has passed through 
a long series of monkeys. Apparently a small percentage 
only of the inoculated rabbits develop any obvious symptoms, 
and these die, as a rule, during convulsive seizures which 
come on suddenly. A given virus has up to the present 
been sent through a series of six rabbits, after which it has 
failed to be further propagated. From the sixth series it 
has been reimplanted on the monkey, in which animal 
typical paralysis has been produced. It remains to add 
that the rabbits which succumb to the inoculation do not 
show any characteristic alterations of the central nervous 
system or other organs, as far as has been determined. 
The monkey, on the other hand, invariably shows the typical 
lesion of the central nervous system. 

Identity of Sporadic and Epidemic Cases. 

Long before epidemic poliomyelitis had the wide distri¬ 
bution or claimed the attention now accorded it instances 
of infantile paralysis were known to everyone. Almost every 
community could point to one or more examples of the con¬ 
dition, and no one entertained the suspicion that the cause 
of the paralysis was an infectious or even contagious disease. 
Are these isolated cases of paralysis occurring among infants 
of the same nature as the epidemic paralysis, or has there 
merely been a confusion of names? 

We possess means that permit an answer to this important 
question. Recovery, as you recall, is associated with 
enduring immunity, and the person or animal immune to 
poliomyelitis carries in his blood principles that neutralise i 
the virus causing the disease. The blood of normal persons 
or animals lacks this property in any real degree. The test is, 
therefore, easily made : a mixture of the serum of the blood 
and virus is prepared, and after being in contact for a time 
is injected into a monkey. Thus it has been determined j 
that the two diseases are caused by the same parasite, and it 
has been found that the neutralising principles are still 
present as long as 25 years after the attack of paralysis, 
and doubtless persists through life. This test has been 
employed likewise to identify abortive cases of poliomyelitis 
in which paralysis has not appeared at all. 

There is nothing unique in this apparently paradoxical 
situation. Most, if not all, of the epidemic diseases prevail at 
some time as sporadic affections—that is, as diseases of 
occasional occurrences. This is true of influenza, plague, 
and particularly of meningitis, with which poliomyelitis 
displays so many affinities. Knowledge is still very im¬ 
perfect as to just what happens when an epidemic spread of 
a sporadic disease takes place. Sometimes conditions arise 
that favour rapid transference of the infecting microbe from 
individual to individual, through which a rise in virulence is 
accomplished very much as is done every day in the labora¬ 
tory to enhance the potency of cultures. In respect to 
poliomyelitis, as seems also to be the case with meningitis, 
a fresh importation of an already enhanced virus probably 
occurs and is the immediate cause of the epidemic. The 
introduction may be at one point or at several points simul¬ 
taneously, according to which the epidemic arises in, and 
spreads from a single centre or from many foci. Finally, 
sports or abnormally virulent parasites appear, prevail 
actively for a period, and then become reduced to an average 
degree of intensity, perhaps never to rise again. Some of 
the exceptionally severe epidemics of which history tells us 
may be thus accounted for. Such sports have been 
encountered in laboratories in regard to both pathogenic 
bacteria and protozoa. 

Question of Different Strains of Virus. 

Are biologically different strains of a poliomyelitic virus 
known ? The evidence at hand is to the effect that different 
strains or races certainly exist if virulence be taken as the 
measure. German, Austrian, and French pathologists found 
that of the human specimens of spinal cord submitted to 


'them for study about one-half could be inoculated success* 
fully into monkeys, and less than this number could be 
propagated through successive aniiuads. In America all the 
original specimens were successfully inoctflafced, but certain 
samples were far less active than others. At the beginning' 
many of the inoculated monkeys survived the infection, 
sometimes with, sometimes without, enduring paralysis oF 
leg or arm. Later fewer survived, and after many passages* 
of the virus from monkey to monkey all became infected and 
all succumbed. 

The Swedish virus of 1911 appears to be the most powerful 
yet studied. This is indicated by the fact that sailine 
washings of the nose and throat and intestine could be 
inoculated successfully, after removal of all bacteria through- 
filtration, in nearly every instance. In America it has been, 
difficult to procure infection with these materials, from 
which it has been concluded that the virus displays degree of* 
infectiousness for monkeys. There are reasons for supposing' 
that similar variations exist for man himself. 

We may not, and probably shall not, know certainly 
whether this variability is restricted to the quality off 
virulence, or whether true types or races of the virus exist 
until artificial cultivation has been accomplished. Bacterio¬ 
logy has been singularly enriched recently by discoveries 
relating to biological types of certain microbes ; and practical 1 
medicine is destined to benefit largely by the strong light 
which they have thrown upon perplexing questions of specific 
therapeutics. I am tempted to lead you aside a little way 
into this subject just because it is so full of suggestion and 
promise, and not merely with promise, since the fruits of. 
discovery are being already tasted. 

Observations on Pneumococci and Antipneumocoocus 
Serum. 

1 The pneumococcus causes many kinds of inflammation? 
and one typical disease that prevails everywhere—namely, 
acute lobar pneumonia. Not infrequently there attend the- 
pneumonia. and sometimes there appear independently,, 
such inflammations as peritonitis, pleuritis, and meningitis* 
caused also by the pneumococcus. 

Now pneumococci possess in common biological features 
regarded usually as sufficient to distinguish them—namely,, 
form, staining properties, growth, virulence, and solubility in 
bile salts. But they have another quality that serves to- 
distinguish them more finely, revealing different types- 
among apparently similar organisms. By testing pneumo¬ 
cocci from many different sources against, an immune serum 
prepared with a single kind of the coccus it has been found’ 
that the cocci are not all alike, but that a predominant, type 
and several subsidiary types occur in nature. 14 Such a serum 
prepared with a given type of pneumococcus is neutralising 
alone for that one, and for no other one. The clinical 
reports on the antipneumococcus serum employed as a 
curative agent are contradictory, and one cause for this is 
now apparent. 

Pneumococcus meningitis can be produced in monkeys by 
injecting subdurallv by lumbar puncture a virulent culture 
of pneumococcus ; it. is invariably fatal. Antipneumococcus* 
serum alone injected subdurally can change the outcome very 
little. But this infection is subject to combined chemo- and 
serum-therapy in which the chemical agent consists of 
sodium oleatc that alone attacks and dissolves the pneumo¬ 
coccus. Acting separately, in the body, sodium oleate can 
accomplisli little ; it requires the assistance of the immunity 
principles. Acting together, the two agents quickly bring 
the infection under control and recovery follows. This- 
happens even after the pneumococci have entered the blood 
stream and begun to multiply there. The effects of the soap- 
and serum compound are, however, restricted to the type of 
pneumococcus represented by the immune serum in the- 
mixture. 1 ' When the type of micro-organism and serum 
differ absolutely no therapeutic action follows. This obstacle 
to the practical employment of this method of specific treat¬ 
ment will doubtless be reduced or even wholly set aside by 
preparing a true polyvalent immune serum that will repre¬ 
sent not. many cultures of the pneumococcus taken at 


14 Xeufeld, F., and HMndel: Zeitsclirift fiir Immunitiitsforschung,- 
Originale, 1909, Band ii!., p. 159; Arbeiten aus deni Kaiserlicheo 
Gcsundheitsamte, 1910, Band xxxiv., p. 293; Berliner Klinischw 
Woehensehpft, 1912, Band xlix., p. 480. 

ir > Lamar, K. V.: Journal of Experimental Medicine, 1911, vol. xiii. 
p. 1 ; 1912, vol. xvi., p 581. 
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random., bat the several types or races occurring m nature. 
~We already know the number to be fear. 

ft has became the custom to speak of these types of 
(microbes as resistant as “fast,” but the term is relative 
<merefly. The fact and degree of fastness will be revealed by 
"the source of the test-serum. But within a given microbic 
-species this quality of resistance may well appear against 
-chemical bodies as well. Pneumococci, for example, vary in 
properties by gradual gradations in the direction of the 
‘ streptococcus, which, besides differing in still other biological 
properties, chances not to dissolve in bile. The gradients of 
jmeumoeocei approaching the streptococcus are progressively 
(less acted upon by sodium oleate. The trypanosome of 
sleeping sickness zs less subject to the therapeutic action of 
•certain organic arsenic compounds in some regions in Africa 
^than in others. The antimeningitis serum suppresses the 
.growth and multiplication of most meningococci, but not of 
alL This quality of fastness is not alone innate, but can be 
•-developed artificially as a mutation both against serum 
(principles and chemical drugs and may persist. 

Infectious diseases showing a strong tendency to relapse in 
-course of recovery are caused by microbes tending to flourish 
as races or types. Relapsing fevers that pass through three 
•or four exacerbations on the way to recovery are attributed 
to spirochsetae assuming a corresponding number of distinct 
forms. Infections tending to many relapses, of which lues 
is an example, are attributed to parasites capable of flourish¬ 
ing in many such types of which one part is innate and the 
•other the result of mutations under the influence of curative 
rsenws or drug. Fortunately, there appears to be no parasite 
■capable of performing indefinite mutations ; and experience 
is teaching that the more precise, specific, and vigorous the 
'means employed to control infection, the smaller the risk of 
mutation and the greater the probability of suppression of 
'the parasitic agent of disease. 

In 1886 18 Theobald Smith first clearly pointed out that 
rthe injection of dead bacteria confers active immunity to 
•subsequent inoculation with virulent materials. Now the 
•employment of dead bacteria is widespread, both for 
'preventing and for healing disease. Wright especially is to 
'be credited with the general application of the method to 
therapeutics. While the limits of value of inoculation, as it 
is termed, are not yet defined and it promises, theoretically, 
more for the subacute and chronic than for the acute 
infections, I am inclined to the belief that to be really 
effective attention will need more and more to be accorded 
/to the question of specific type in the infecting bacteria. 

JDefhuexcy of Cerebrospinal Fluid in Curative 
Principles. 

Hn (pursuing the devious courses of infection, of which 
examples have just been given, the fact has emerged that 
the effectiveness of curative means will be determined not 
only by the intrinsic qualities of the parasites, but also in a 
high degree by the manner of location and distribution of 
the parasites themselves within the infected host. Whether 
they have a general distribution throughout the blood and 
tissues, or whether they are confined within an important 
•organ or part, may be the factor determining the ease with 
which they can bo reached, not only by the natural curative 
principles of the body, but also by artificial curative agents 
introduced into the body. 17 

The parasite, struggling to survive, withdraws, at one 
time, into situations to which the curative substances gain 
.access imperfectly and with difficulty, causing thereby 
•local infections more or less cut off from the general 
■circulation and the curative substances purveyed by the 
blood. This is the condition met with in localised inflam¬ 
mation and in infections of specialised portions of the 
body, such as the great serous cavities, that receive a 
modified and dilute lymph secretion carrying reduced 
■quantities of the protective principles contained within the 
blood. The quality of lymph in the several serous cavities 
sind in the various tissues is not the same, and the lowest 
limit of strength is reached by the cerebro-spinal fluid that 
functions as the lymph of the brain and spinal cord. The 
•exclusion of dissolved substances from the cerebro-spinal 
liqnid is a provision of great importance, but is not an 


19 Salmon, D. E.,and Smith, Theobald : Proceedings of the Biological 
Society of Washington, 1884-S, vol. iii., p. 29. 

1 7 Fiexner: Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, 1911, vol. clxv., 
p. 709; the Harben Lectures, Journal of State Medicine, 1912, Nos. 3, 4, 
. and 5. 


unmixed good. Foe while it affords protection to the 
sensitive nervous tissues from injurious chemicals, it deprives 
them also of curative principles. 

Happily this deficiency has now been superseded by a 
method of direct local treatment by injections that has 
given excellent results in meningitis, and is now being 
employed in luetic affections of the meninges and central 
nervous organs with encouraging results. 

' Treatment. 

f Remote as some of them may seem, the considerations to 
which I have called your attention have a bearing more or 
I. less vital upon the problem of a specific and effective treats 
! ment of poliomyelitis. 

Poliomyelitis is not a disease writh a very high mortality ; 
i its chief terror lies in its appalling power to produce 
deformities. When death does occur it is not the result, as 
i in many infections, of a process of poisoning that robs the 
: patient of strength and consciousness before its imminence, 
but is caused solely by paralysis of the respiratory function, 
sometimes with merciful suddenness, but often with painful 
slowness, without in any degree obscuring the consciousness 
of the suffocating victim until just before the end is reached. 
No more terrible tragedy can be witnessed. 

I have already laid before you certain facts regarding 
immunity in poliomyelitis, and it remains to be added that 
the employment for treatment of the immune serum, taken 
from monkeys or from human beings, exercises a definite if 
not very strong protective action upon inoculated monkeys. 
Either the disease is prevented altogether or its evolution is 
modified in such a manner as to diminish its severity. When 
the virus used for inoculation is highly adapted to the 
monkey, and thus very virulent, it is more difficult to control 
the result than when it departs less from the original human 
type and is less active. 

The immune serum has thus far acted best when it was 
injected into the subdural space on several successive days. 
This is in conformity w’ith the fact that, however introduced 
into the body, the virus establishes itself in communication 
with the cerebro-spinal liquid, w T here it propagates for a time. 
After a time the virus localises in the nervous tissue itself, and 
becomes accessible not only from this liquid, but probably 
from the general blood also. The serum introduced into the 
subdural space soon escapes into the blood ; and thus a 
double action is secured. On the one hand it reaches the 
nervous tissue directly from the cerebro-spinal liquid, and 
on the other with the blood. An immune horse serum at 
first gave disappointing results, but latterly its employment 
by intramuscular injection has given more promise. But 
none of the sera mentioned can be regarded as having more 
than touched the fringe of the problem of a cure for the 
disease. 

Such brilliant success has been recently recorded in respect 
to the specific chemical therapeutics of infection that an 
effort has been, and still is being, made to attack the problem 
from this quarter. Here, also, only a starting point has 
been secured and the subject merely opened to further 
experimentation. The point of departure which we have 
adopted is the drug hexamethylcnamine (urotropine), which 
possesses a degree of antiseptic action in the body and is 
known to be secreted into the cerebro-spinal liquid. When 
the drug is administered by mouth it can be detected by 
chemical tests in the liquid in a short time. When inocula¬ 
tion of virus and administration of the drug are begun 
together and the administration continued for some days 
afterwards, the development of the paralysis is sometimes 
but not always averted. 

Hexamethylcnamine lends itself to modifications by the 
addition of still other antiseptic groups to its molecule. We 
have tested a large number of such modifications and have 
fefund certain ones to exceed the original compound in pro¬ 
tective power, and others to promote the onset of paralysis. 
This is the common story of drugs. None are wholly without 
some degree of injurious action upon the sensitive and 
vital organs of the body. But manipulative skill has already 
succeeded in eliminating the objectionable and improving 
the valuable features of drugs so that they exert, their action 
but little upon the organs and severely upon the parasites 
when they become useful as therapeutic agents. This 

1 * Swift and Ellis : New York Medical Journal, 1912, vol. xcvl., 
p. 53. Wecliselmaim: Deutsche Medizinisehe Wochenschrift, 1912, 
Band xxxviii., p. 1446. 
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process may be called sundering the organotropic and parasito¬ 
tropic effects. Whether this can be successfully accomplished 
with this class of compounds cannot be predicted. But if 
not the quest will be transferred to still other drugs 
When it is accomplished the victory will be won. By whom 
will the victory be won, and when ? Ours is the office of 
story-teller and not the vision of the prophet! 

In giving Huxley to science the Charing Cross School of 
Medicine conferred a great benefit upon the world. In 
imbuing him with the ideals of biological science it per¬ 
formed an especial service for America. For in 1876 
Huxley journeyed to Baltimore to deliver the address at the 
formal opening of the Johns Hopkins University, at which 
time he outlined in essence the plan of medical education 
which, 20 years later, was adopted and put into practice at 
the Johns Hopkins Medical School. The example of this 
wise foundation, inspired by Huxley, has acted far and wide 
throughout the United States as a regenerating force upon 
medical education. 
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Sir Thomas Barlow and Fellows op the Royal 
College op Physicians,— William Wood Bradshaw, M.D., 
F.R.C.S., M.R.C.P., in memory of whom this lectureship 
was established by his widow, was a Member of this College 
engaged in general practice. It seems appiopriate, there¬ 
fore, that the Bradshaw lecturer should select a subject in 
which general practitioners are specially interested, and 
should endeavour to elucidate questions of diagnosis and of 
treatment in such a manner as shall be helpful to them in 
their daily work. No subject is more important to the 
general practitioner than the diagnosis and treatment of 
incipient pulmonary tuberculosis ; no morbid condition more 
frequently claims his attention; in none is a correct 
diagnosis and a suitable treatment more necessary for the 

welfare of the patient and for the reputation of the 

practitioner. 

Need of Careful Consideration of Measures 
Adopted. 

There is at present a special need for a careful dis¬ 
cussion of this subject, for it is now proposed to spend 

a large sum of public money on an organised effort to 

secure the effective treatment of pulmonary tuberculosis, 
and if possible to stamp out the disease. The patient 
work of the last few years, bacteriological, clinical, 
and social, has thrown new light on the various problems 
involved in the subject of tuberculosis. Never before have 
we had so large an army of workers, both scientific and 
practical, engaged in the effort to combat it. In Great 
Britain, in Germany, in France, and in America, the atten¬ 
tion of the medical profession and of the public has been 
directed as never before to this most important matter, and 
there are journals entirely devoted to the consideration of 
tuberculosis and of everything connected with it. By these 
researches and discussions much valuable knowledge has 
been acquired, but it cannot be said that the proper treat¬ 
ment for pulmonary tuberculosis has been clearly and finally 
determined. Yet surely at this time, when a national effort 
is being organised, and when large contributions from the 
national resources are to be furnished in support of this 
effort, it is highly desirable that the most effective measures 
and (as far as possible) the least costly should be adopted, 
so that the greatest possible benefit may be secured, and the 


funds provided may be most economically administered^ 
This unexpected but most welcome therapeutic opportunity 
is a call to the medical profession to consider carefully what 
measures they will recommend. It is ours to direct this 
campaign. Are we quite clear in our minds as to tho 
precise measures which ought to be employed 7 

The magnitude of the task before us is evident. According- 
to the reports of the Registrar-General for 1910 (the latest- 
available) the deaths in England and Wales assigned to 
tuberculous affections in the aggregate numbered 51,317, of 
winch 36,334 (or 71 per cent.) were attributed to “phthisis.” 
The returns for Ireland for the same year give 10,016 deaths 
from all forms of tuberculous disease, of which 7527 were duo 
to pulmonary tuberculosis. The returns for Scotland for the 
year 1910 are still incomplete, but the statement is made- 
that in eight of the principal towns, comprising 38 per cent, 
of the population of Scotland, the number of deaths front 
tuberculosis was 3458, of which 2175 were due to pulmonary" 
tuberculosis. This would approximately correspond to 910C> 
and 5724 respectively for the whole population. Combining: 
these returns we have— 

Deaths in 1910— 


From all forms of From pulmonary' 
tuberculosis. tuberculosis. 

England and Wales . 51,317 36,334 = 71% 

Ireland . 10,016 7,527 = '5% 

Scotland. 9,100 5,724 = 63% 

Totals . 70,433 49,685 


We may, therefore, say that about 50,000 deaths frocr* 
pulmonary tuberculosis occur every year in the United 
Kingdom, and 20,000 more from other forms of tuberculosis. 

Relative Incidence of Human and Bovine Types of* 
Tuberculosis. 

The pathological, clinical, bacteriological, and experi¬ 
mental work of the last few years has taught us that the^ 
problem of tuberculosis may be resolved into two separate 
problems of unequal magnitude, which arise from the action 
of two distinct types of the bacillus tuberculosis—the 
“bovine” and the “human.” In an address delivered 
before the International Conference on Tuberculosis at Rome 
in April, 1912, Professor G. Sims Woodhead reported the 
results of the investigation of this subject by the British 
Royal Commission on Tuberculosis. 1 the sputum of 28 
cases of pulmonary tuberculosis under treatment in hos¬ 
pital was examined : in 26 of these the human type of 
bacillus was found, in only 2 the bovine. In 14 cases of 
primary pulmonary tuberculosis examined post mortem the 
human type of bacillus was found in all, the bovine in none. 
In 3 cases of generalised tuberculosis, in all of which the 
lungs were affected, only the human type was found. In 14- 
cases of tuberculosis of bones and of joints the human type 
was detected in all, the bovine in only one. Three cases of 
tuberculosis of the kidney, suprarenal, and testicle yielded 
the human type only. But in 5 cases of tuberculosis 
of the bronchial glands the human type was found in 8 
and the bovine in 2. Of 9 cases of tuberculosis of the 
cervical glands the human type was found in 6, the bovine 
in 3. In 29 cases of primary abdominal tuberculosis 18 
proved to be of the human type, while no fewer than 14- 
were bovine, and in 2 instances both types were 
present. It is interesting to note that of the 14 purely 
bovine cases 10 were aged from 1-3 years, 3 from 4-8 
years, and the remaining case was only 8 years old. The 
result of the investigation is summed up thus : In 108 
cases of tuberculosis in man 84 yielded the human type only, 
19 the bovine type only, and 5 both types—that isi to* 
say, 89 human to 24 bovine, a ratio of nearly 4 to 1 in 
the specimens examined. The bovine type, how-ever, wa^ 
found chiefly in tuberculosis of the abdominal organs, and 
of the cervical and bronchial glands, and even in these- 
almost exclusively in early childhood. It appears tobavfr 
very little influence in the production of pulmonary tu ser- 
culosis, and as five-sevenths of the total mortality from 
tuberculosis is due to disease of the lungs, it is quite clear 
that the complete annihilation of the bovine type of the- 
bacillus would make very little difference to the mortality 
from phthisis. 

The problem of the bovine bacillus is therefore almost 


i The Lancet, June 1st, 1912, p. 1151. 
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insignificant in comparison with that of the human bacillus ; 
.yet it is not to be neglected, for it is responsible for a con¬ 
siderable number of deaths in early life. Theoretically the 
^problem of the bovine bacillus is easy of solution. Hygienic 
ciethods universally applied in all dairies and dairy-farms, 
careful selection of cows with exclusion of tuberculous 
animals, proper arrangements for the conveyance and distri¬ 
bution of milk, and the practice of sterilisation of milk by 
heat ought to be capable of abolishing the “bovine type” 
•of tuberculosis in man. 

But how are we to attack the “ human type ” of tuber¬ 
culosis, which causes nearly 50,000 deaths annually in the 
•United Kingdom from disease of the lungs, and probably 
at least a half of the 20,000 deaths from tuberculosis of other 
organs? This is a serious problem indeed, and one which 
might seem to be hopeless. The clue to its solution 
evidently lies in the predominant localisation in the 
lungs. If it can be conquered here the battle would 
be won. The crucial point of the struggle against 
tuberculosis in general is this: Is it possible to abolish 
phthisis? For if pulmonary tuberculosis could be annU 
hilated there would be no spread of infection by means 
«of sputum, and there would be little or no infection of other 
organs in the patients themselves. This, then, is the 
•question which urgently needs consideration. For the 
answer we must go far back— to the individual ease of 
incipient pulmonary tuberculosis and to the individual 
medical practitioner who is called upon to diagnose and to 
treat it. The abolition of pulmonary tuberculosis is possible 
on two conditions, and only on these conditions : first, that 
every practitioner shall learn how to detect the disease at its 
first appearance, long before any bacteriological evidence is 
available; and secondly, that a method of treatment can be 
■employed by the practitioner, in the patient’s own home, 
which will be Bimple, harmless, completely effective, and yet 
inexpensive. If these two conditions can be satisfied the 
solution of the problem is in our hands. I propose, 
therefore, to devote this lecture to a discussion of these 
Awo questions. 

L The Diagnosis op Incipient Pulmonary 
Tuberculosis. 

At present the great majority of general practitioners do 
not feel justified in giving a definite diagnosis of incipient 
pulmonary tuberculosis until the bacillus has been found in 
the patient’s sputum, either by themselves or by some 
acknowledged bacteriological expert. This is unfortunate, 
for the disease is often present for weeks or months, and 
may have spread extensively in the lungs, before a positive 
bacteriological report can be given. Much time, therefore, 
has been lost before systematic treatment has been under¬ 
taken. The delay caused by waiting for a positive report is 
responsible for a large amount of mortality. 

Principofl obeta. Sero medicina paratur 

Quum mala per Long&s con value re moraa. 

A negative bacteriological report may be entirely misleading 
and, indeed, calamitous in its results, for it may delude the 
patie&t and the practitioner into a false sense of security, 
so that the disease goes on its way unchecked until its 
manifestations become too plain to be any longer ignored. 
Let the medical man constantly bear in mind that in the 
•detection of disease absence of proof is not the same thing 
.as proof of absence. The fact that no bacilli can be detected 
in the sputum is no proof whatever that they do not exist in 
the lungs. 

Value of Percussion. 

But if the practitioner, conscious of the danger of waiting 
for a positive bacteriological report and of relying on a 
negative report, proceeds to make a careful physical exami¬ 
nation of the patient’s lungs he at once finds himself in a 
‘difficulty. For if he studies his text-books to ascertain pre¬ 
cisely how this examination ought to be conducted, if he 
seeks advice from those who are acknowledged to be experts 
in tuberculosis, if he reads the most recent monographs and 
articles in the medical journals, he finds that they all, with 
one consent, in considering the diagnostic evidence of 
incipit nt pulmonary tuberculosis, lay stress on auscultation 
and say very little about percussion. Yet the auscultatory 
•signs may be very slight indeed when the percussion signs 
are well marked and entirely distinctive. Quite large dull 
^areas may be present in the positions characteristic of a 
tuberculous infection of the lungs, and yet there may be few 


or no evidences of local catarrh ; there may be nothing 
abnormal observable by the most careful auscultation, except 
a defect in the entry of air. We may learn much from the 
stethoscope, but in early microbic infections of the lungs 
we may learn much more by the skilled use of our own 
fingers. In the earliest stage of a pneumococcal invasion 
of the lungs, 24 or 36 hours after the initial rigor, 
it is usually possible by careful percussion to detect 
a small area of defective resonance, usually near the 
base of one lung, with diminished air-entry as the only 
auscultatory phenomenon. This condition may exist for 
about 24 hours, but as the consolidation of lung progresses 
sharp inspiratory crepitus and bronchial breathing are 
developed. It is not often that there is the opportunity for 
a post-mortem examination on a case of pneumonia in its 
earliest stage, but I have found in such a case the suspected 
area of lung collapsed, almost airless, and very full of 
blood. 

Similarly in incipient pulmonary tuberculosis the earliest 
signs are local areas of dullness with defective air-entry as 
the only constant auscultatory phenomenon, though some 
catarrhal sounds may possibly be present in addition. But 
there is a marked difference in the rapidity of development 
in the pneumococcal and in the tuberculous infection of the 
lungs. The pneumococcal invasion is extremely rapid and 
often overwhelming; in six or seven days the tragedy is com¬ 
plete and the curtain falls. But the tuberculous invasion 
is as a rule very slow and insidious, as if the bacillus found 
great difficulty in establishing itself. For weeks or months 
the process may continue with very little general indication. 
Even cough may be entirely absent, no pyrexia may be 
detected, and loss of weight, malaise, flushing, or occasional 
night-sweats may be the only symptoms. A worker in the 
bacteriological laboratory at St. Mary’s Hospital was found 
to have a varying opsonic index to tubercle, though he felt 
quite well. He came to me and requested me to examine 
his lungs. I found minimal areas of dullness with defective 
air-entry in the positions characteristic of an incipient 
pulmonary tuberculosis. He went to a sanatorium, where 
two months later he had a pyrexial attack lasting a week, 
and a few tubercle bacilli were found in his (very scanty) 
sputum. He remained in the sanatorium four months and 
gained 8 lb. ‘in weight. I examined him again on his return, 
and found all the dull areas distinctly larger but quiescent. 
He has remained since then in good health and has done 
excellent and continuous work. It is, therefore, not sur¬ 
prising that the practitioner too often fails to detect an 
incipient pulmonary tuberculosis until the disease is far 
advanced. In the earliest stage careful and accurate per¬ 
cussion is required for its detection, and the text-books 
insist almost wholly on auscultation 1 

Sites of Dull Areas and Method of Percussion. 

It cannot be too much insisted on that if any practitioner 
will acquire the habit of carefully and invariably examining 
the heart and lungs by accurate percussion before using his 
stethoscope, he will enormously increase his ability to form 
a correct diagnosis, and will gain invaluable indications for 
treatment.. But at what part of the thorax may the prac¬ 
titioner hope to detect the earliest indications of an 
incipient pulmonary tuberculosis ? He will naturally turn to 
the “apex” of the lung, and on consulting some of his 
authorities will be instructed to percuss above the clavicle to 
detect a disease which such authorities imagine to commence 
at the extreme summit of the lung and to advance steadily 
downwards. The progress of the disease has even been 
divided into “stages” in accordance with the distance 
downwards from the summit attained by the morbid process, 
the affection of the lower lobes being often ignored altogether 
in such classification. Yet it was pointed out more than 20 
years ago, in a valuable paper by a distinguished Fellow of 
this College, Sir James Kingston Fowler, that post-mortem 
examination of the precise site of the earliest tuberculous 
lesions of the lung shows that the tuberculous process 
does not begin in the summit of the lung, but at a spot 
about an inch and a half below the summit, from which 
the morbid process may extend backwards and also down¬ 
wards. Sir James Kingston Fowler showed that a second 
localisation in the outer part of the upper lobe at the same 
horizontal level is also extremely common, and that a third 
early focus is very frequently present at about an inch and 
a half below the summit of the lower lobe on each side. 
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Can we detect these local areas of incipient pulmonary 
tuberculosis by accurate percussion ? If we are to succeed 
in this attempt it is essential to adopt a correct method of 
examination. Par the investigation of tbe front of the 
chest the patient must lie wi his back on a comfortable oauoh, 
and must be completely at his ease and with his muscles 
relaxed. It is impossible to obtain an accurate result from 
percussion of tbe front of the chest while the patient is 
standing or sitting erect; the habit of physioians to exa¬ 
mine such patients in the erect position has been the cause 
of the delay in the recognition of the true picture of the 
localisation of an early pulmonary tuberculosis. If the 
patient is in the recumbent position on a comfortable couch 
which supplies an adequate resistance, and at the same time 
allows of complete muscular relaxation, it is quite easy bj 
careful percussion to detect dull areas in the first and 
second intercostal spaces which correspond to the state¬ 
ments made by Sir James Kingston Fowler, if it be 
remembered that a distance of an inoh and a half 
in tbe collapsed lung oT the post-mortem room will 
correspond to a distance of two inches or more in the 
air-containing lung during life. Of course, it is im¬ 
portant to adopt a proper method of percussion. Let 
the practitioner practise light percussion on the terminal 
phalanx of a finger of his left hand firmly pressed on the 
spot to be percussed (the rest of that hand and forearm being 
kept away from the patient’s chest-wall). After a little 
careful practice of this method he will have no difficulty in 
determining in a case of incipient pulmonary tuberculosis 
dull areas in the inner and in the outer part of the first 
intercostal space on each side. The second and the third 
interspaces must then be examined in the same way, and the 
remaining parts of the anterior wall of tbe chest and also the 
axillary regions. For the posterior aspect of the thorax the 
patient should be sitting erect with his back to the 
practitioner ; he should place his hands on the anterior 
aspect of the opposite shoulders, should bend gently forwards 
and relax his muscles. Careful percussion should then be 
practised over the inner and the outer parts of the supra¬ 
scapular fossa on each side, and also over the posterior 
end of the spine of the scapula and the surrounding 
region. In a case of incipient pulmonary tuberculosis 
a dull area will be found in the inner part of the 
suprascapular fossa, quite close to the first and second 
dorsal vertebrae (a region normally resonant), which corre¬ 
sponds anteriorly to the dull area in the inner part of the 
first intercostal space. Similarly, a dull area (smaller, 
in size) will be found in the outer part of the supra¬ 
scapular fossa, which corresponds to a dull area in 
the outer part of the first intercostal space. Thirdly, 
a very definite dull area, as large as or even larger 
than the area first described, will be found in the upper 
part of the lower lobe at the extremity of the spine of the 
scapula. 

In examining the snbclavicular dull areas more carefully., 
it will be found that they can usually be traced downwards 
into the second intercostal space, being in this space smaller 
but nearer together than in the first space. In a severe case 
the outer part of the second space may be involved, and 
{more rarely) the dullness may extend under the anterior 
fold of the axilla into the axillary region. It should also be 
observed that though at first the dull area in the inner part 
of the first space extends quite up to the sternum, as the 
patient improves resonance begins to appear nt the sternal 
edge and may extend from one to two centimetres, so tliat 
the focus of morbid action is situated at about a fiugerbreadth 
from the sternum. 

There are, therefore, six dull areas to be detected in the 
upper part of the lungs in a case of incipient pulmonary 
tuberculosis, t wo in each upper lobe and one in each lower 
lobe. Over these dull areas the only auscultatory pheno¬ 
menon in many cases is a defect in the air-entry. Even the 
deepest possible inspiratory effort on the part of the patient 
produces very little inspiratory sound at these localities, 
while in the lower part of the lungs the air-entry may be 
much more distinct. -On careful auscultation one may 
.sometimes detect a slight crepitant sound with inspiration 
or with expiration also ; it may or may not vanish after the 
patient has coughed. Occasionally the inspiration will he 
•lightly “wavy” in rhythm; occasionally the expiration 
will he slightly prolonged. At this stage of the disease these 
is rarely any increase in tbe conduction of vetae-eetanda. 


The six dull areas above described may be present and 
even of considerable size, while the supraclavicular region, 
corresponding to the summit of the lung, may be still very 
fairly resonant, though the clavicle itself may yield a dull 
note in the positions corresponding to the dull areas 
below. 

These six areas at the four apices are the most important 
and the most easily detected part of the morbid signs of axa 
incipient pulmonary tuberculosis. They do not represent the- 
complete picture—far from it, as I shall show presently. 
But they are sufficient for the diagnosis. They are, I 
believe, invariably present in all cases of early pulmonary 
tuberculosis, though in a small minority certain areas about 
the angle of the scapula (of which I shall speak later) may 
beoome unusually definite, especially if any pleurisy develops 
over them. 

Diagnostic Value of Typical Dull Areas. 

To prove that these typical dull areas are not produced by 
any other type of disease is obviously more difficult, anA 
requires a much wider range of careful clinical observation. 
Yet I believe it to be the fact. The condition which may 
simulate them most nearly is the tendency to lobular' 
collapse of the apices which is not uncommon in feebde- 
children; but this condition rarely, if ever, attains to the- 
typical symmetrical distribution of the six dull areas oF 
pulmonary tuberculosis. An influenzal or pneumococcal 
broncho-pneumonia does not usually affect the apices in tins* 
definite and symmetrical fashion, and the distribution of the 
dull areas caused by pulmonary infarcts is very different. 

Those physicians who insist on the demonstration of the 
bacillus in the sputum as the only proof of the reality -of 
pulmonarv tuberculosis will, of course, be sceptical as to* 
the tuberculous nature of lesions found at so early a stages 
of the disease that this convincing evidence cannot be pro¬ 
duced. Yet the exact similarity of the condition found in 
these early cases, which promptly respond to treatment, to 
that found in more developed cases in which tbe bacillus 
can be demonstrated, seems to me to make it at least highly 
probable that they also are tuberculous. Much more extended! 
observation is, of course, necessary to attain to absolute- 
certainty that these six dull areas are not produced by any 
other infection, but at all events it is quite dear that they 
justify a very strong suspicion of .a tuberculous infection,, 
present or past. 

It must be carefully noted thaft the discovery of these 
six areas at the four apices does not necessarily prove that 
the tuberculous infection which has produced them is active- 
at the time when they are discovered. For though they 
diminish in size as the patient improves, they do not entirely 
disappear. They may remain quiescent but detectable for- 
many years. While preparing this lecture I bad the oppor¬ 
tunity of examining again the chest of a lady who* had been* 
under my care 11 years ago for a slight pulmonary tuber¬ 
culosis. She made a complete recovery, did hard and con¬ 
tinuous work as a nurse, and for some years as- a hospital' 
sister in a trying climate. She came te me again, net on- 
account of her lungs, but for examination of her beaut. Yet 
the characteristic dull areas at the pulmonary apices doe to* 
the tuberculous infection 11 years before could be detected 
quite easily, though there was absolutely no morbid sound to* 
be beard over them, it is probable that these old dull areas- 
caused by former tuberculous infection remain during the 
rest of the patient’s life. They are no doubt in huge part 
due to local fibrosis, small pulmonary scars. How long they 
may yet contain living bacilli, which may under fevonrafele- 
circumstances again start a morbid process, it is impossible* 
to say. Certainly for some months after apparent recovery 
these areas ought to be very carefully watched, for an increase 
in the size Of any of them may explain doubtful clinical 
symptoms, and may show the necessity for renewed treat¬ 
ment. But after a time they may certainly become completely 
quiescent. . 

It is always wise, on the first discovery of' tbe typical 
areas at the four apices, to ^consider carefully whether there* 
are -any indications of present activity, such -as tenderness, 
pyrexia, cough, haemoptysis, or local crepitant sounds. 
Whenever any reasonable ground far suspicion of aotive- 
disease exists, a week or ten days of rest in bed with con¬ 
tinuous antiseptic inhalation should be instituted, as a pre¬ 
cautionary measure. Tbe result will often show that tiis- 
treatment has been wise, for the active signs will subside 
and the dull areas wall became definitely sm a l ler. 
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Profreu of Cass indicated by Periodical Measurement of 
Dull A reas. 

* When the practitioner has detected the existence of the 
six typical dull areas at the four apices in a case of suspected 
(pulmonary tuberculosis, it is most important that he should 
manfully measure their diameter , and should keep a record of 
their size' at the time of their first discovery, which can be 
•compared with subsequent measurements made at intervals 
•of three or four weeks. I have a large number of such 
records, and find them, easy to make and of the greatest 
service in prognosis and in estimating the progress towards 
recovery. Ihe size can be determined with very considerable 
•accuracy, though not, of course, with mathematical pre¬ 
cision. To measure them in inches or centimetres would 
rgive a false idea of the amount of exactness possible under 
the circumstances, and would alarm the patient by the use 
of tape measures. But the measure by fingerbreadths is 
anade during the routine process of physical examination and 
without the patient’s knowledge. The fingerbreadth is a 
measure which is invariable for the same observer ; it is 
{very literally) always at hand, and it admits of quite 
sufficient clinical accuracy. After a little practice it is 
possible to estimate the size of a dull area to one-sixth or 
•even one-eighth of a fingerbreadth, approximately equivalent 
to one-third and one-quarter of a centimetre. 

As evidence of the truth of the statements just made I 
•submit the following figures, obtained by myself in eight 
recent. (unpublished) cases. The first six ..are verv early 
•cases, in which an X ray examination was made, bo that the 
results of both methods of examination can be compared 
*lhe seventh case shows how a slight relapse, due to excess 
-of exercise, gave evidence of increase in size of some of the 
dull areas, and how rest and continuance of the antiseptic 
inhalations rapidly brought about subsidence of this ex¬ 
tension. The eighth is a much more chronic case, which 
has made remarkable improvement under the use of con¬ 
tinuous antiseptic inhalation. 

_ II mast be explained that in each case the part of the 
diagram above the horizontal line presents the front view of 
the chest and shows the size of the dull areas in the first 
and second intercostal spaces, while the part below the 
horizontal line presents the back view of the chest and 
•shows the size of the dull areas in the inner and outer 
parts of the suprascapular fossa, and at the extremity of 
the spine of the scapula on each side. The figures are in 
fingerbreadths and fractions of a fingerbreadth. 

Cask 1.—Female, aged 24.—Jan. 26th, 1912 (sent by Dr. J. Ashton, of 
.Battersea). Only definite symptom occasional rnghi-smthts for nearly a 
year; no cough or sputum. Her brother (Case 7 i>clow>had been under 
:«nv tw early pulmonary tuberculosis and had recovered. Weight, 

7 it. 12f lb. (it was formerly 8 at. 1 lb.). • 


14 - 2 | - 14 - I 

1 — 14 — I — li — S 


* j Poor entry 

< CS1I i._Ti 


B.A. 


li — 24 j 3 — 2 V Almost no entry B.S.F. 

2 j, | 3 Distinct crepitus B.A . 2 

"The patient was kept in bed for 10 days and she practised continuous 
=antiseptic inhalation. 

Feb. 16th : Weight, 8 st. 241b. (gain =r 41b. in three weeks):. Feels 
•and looks better; still occasional nrchtswsats. Temperature to 99 f 4 J F 
(or 3 days, now 98'8°. 


1- 14 - 

#-I - 


14-3 
li - § 


1 - If 2 - 14 

2 I 24 

Marcfc 5tt*: Weight, 8 st. 5 Ibi (total gain = 64 lb*). Doing well. Kiaht- 
■sweata now "nothing like what they used to be.” Temperature enlv 
•once to 99*4*: J 


3-14- 
4 - 1 - 


-14-4 

-n -4 


t-u l#-l 
14 I 2 

A pril 19th: Weight, 8 st. 841 b. (total gain = 10 lh.). Night-sweats 
•attght. Temperature rarely reaches 99°. Dull areas a little smaller. 

X ray examination by Dr. IIarri*on Orton, ApriU.ird.-“ The screen 
tshows slight dimness on the right sidedoes not brighten so well as the 
left on deep inspiration. Diaphragm movements approximately equal 
••and not maikedly abnormal. The photograph shows a definite"are-a of 
mottling in the first and second spaces in front (= the fourth and fifth 
behind) on the right side ; there is also some mottling (but less definite) 
an the fifth nght space in front. The left upper spaces show less definite 
mottling, but the le/t root-shadow is considerably more marked than 
right, and shows several very opaque areas.” 

June 7th: Weight, 8'it. 1041b, iu lighter dress (total gafn & Ulb.). 


Feels and looks very woll. Night-sweats almost disappear jd. Tempera¬ 
ture entirely subnormal for last seven days. 


4 ~ U-U - A 

A - A-4-1 


i.V 


- Very slight crepitus It.A. 


1 1 | ^ ^ |* Itathcr poor entry 

July 26th: Weight still 8 ftt. 1041b. "Not a single sweat since last 
visit. 


A - 1 - 
1 - A - 


- 1-1 
- A - 1 


A — 3 | H ■ 
3 


Breathing quite normal in 
front and at all posterior 
apices. 


Case 2.-Female, aged 30.— March 6th. 1912 (sent by Dr. It. It 
Mown, of Surbiton). Has felt weak lately and unfit for work. Pain in 
loft side of chest came on suddenly at night five weeks ago; for the 
first two days it hurt her to breathe. Since then feels a chronic 
soreness in left axilla. No cough, dyspepsia, or night-sweats. Weight, 
8 st. 14 lb. (8 st. 2 lb. last August). 


1-2 —1—14 


3-4 


- 1 - 


- i L. front slightly ) 

] tender. Slight J-B.A. 
( double crepitus V 


14 - 2 I 
2 I 


Poor entry B.S.F, 
- 2 | Very slight, pro- 


Also distinct fric- 


!, *•> “*. *: f niauunwiilTL iric- 

2 J< longed expirat ion > tion crepit us at 
^ { B.S.F. Slight ) angle of scapula. 
v crepitus ii.A.g ' 


She was kept in bed for ten days and practised continuous antiseptic 
inhalation. March 27th: Left chest still rather sore. No cough. 
Weight, 8 st. 44 lb. (gain = 3 lb. in three weeks). 



No cropitns. 


Entry poor. 
Hardly any 
crepitus 


\ Slight rub still 
\ audible. 


X ray examination by Dr. Orton. April The screen shows 

definite dimness of upper part of right, lung as compared with the left. 
Diaphragm movements approximately equal on the two sides, but their 
range on both sides is well below the average. The photograph shows 
definite mottling on the right side, with several small opaque areas 
which suggest old fibrous nodules, especially iu first space in front, 
corresponding to fourth space behind; in ‘second space in front, 
corresponding to fifth space lichind ; and in third space in front (most 
marked) corresponding to seventh rib behind. On the left side there is 
only a little faint mottling lying, over fourth rib behind atid.iu first 
intercostal space in front: otherwise indefinite.” 

May 1st: No soreness during the last week. Still no cough. Weight. 
8 st. 6 lb. (total gain = 441b.). 


A — H — 
A - 1 - 


- 1 


■ A 


- A-^l 


5 - 1A j 13 
U I 


Nothing abnormal on auscul¬ 
tation except very slight fric- 


June 5th : Feels well. 

A - 1 - I - 3 - i 

i-A- -A-A 


A - 4 

n 


14 - 1 

u 


1 j tion at auglc of left scapula. 

w 


Very slight pleural crepitui at 
It.A. and at lt.S.F. 


Case 3.—Female, aged 28.—-March 2nd, 1912 (sent by Dr. A. M. 
Hlckley, of South Lambeth-road, under whose care she had been in 
August, 1911, for pharyngitis and post-nasal catarrh). At the end of 
November, 1911, Dr. Hickley detected evidence of tuberculosis at the 
right apex, and prescribed treatment by continuous antiseptic inhala¬ 
tion ; but she was not kept in bed. Her weight on Dec. 1st was 6st.3 lb.; 
it rose gradually to 6 st. 91b. On Feb. 22nd 1912, a few tubercle baciUi 
were found in her sputum. Cough troublesome. Weight, 6 st. 81b. 


1§ 

4 


24 j — 13 — 14 
14 — - li - 1 


4- 

2 


-23- 


j Poor entry. 

J No crepitus. 

- 2 1 , Poor entry. 

,-jNo crepitus. 

0 ( Prolonged expiration B.S.F. 


The patient was kept Ln bed for a fortnight and practised con tin uo ns 
antiseptic inhalation: 

March 26th: Weight, 6 at. 94 lb. (gain 1An>. in three weeks). Cough 
not much better. 


I — 12 — — 14 — I 
3 - 1 - 1 -l 


4 Much better entry. 

Some prolonged expiration K.A. 
f No crepitus. 


1 — 1§ 24 — 14 i Entry still poor behind. 

- Some prolonged expiration H.&F. 

* °° ( Very slight expiratory crepitus JELA.* 

X ray examination by Dr. Orton , April 2nd, VJIZ.—" The screen shows 
slight dimness at both apices, most marked at th cr right apex. Hesitat¬ 
ing movement of the rigfit side of the diaphragm. The photograph 
shows definite mottled shadowing, more marked and more extensive 
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on the right side than on the left. The plate confirms the dimness on 
the right side.” 

April 23rd: Weight., 6 st. 10 lb. (total gain = 2 lb.). 


3 - 1* - 
* - 3 


— 1 — 
“ 2 - 


) No 

R.A. f crepitus. 


^ j Entry very fair. 

4 j Slight prolonged expiration 

o _ i 4 Entry fair R.S.F ) N 

2 | S ° me P UonH^ 2 Mplra ^ropitu, 


i -11 

14 I z t non ic. a. 2 

Case 4.—Married woman, aged 35.—Sept. 3rd, 1912 (sent by Dr. G- 
Allpress Simmons, of Wei beck-street). “Caught cold” in July; it 
lasted for three weeks. Lately “brings up phlegm,” and on August 
29th slight haemoptysis. No pyrexia; no night-sweats ; no dyspepsia, 
but loss of appetite. Weight, 8at. 24 lb. 

I Entry poor R.A. ) 

Slight wavy inspira¬ 
tion L.A. 

Slight prolonged ex¬ 
piration L.A. 


14 - is - 

-14-1 


1 - 1 - 

-1 -s 



14 — 2 

24 - is. 


24 

3 


l Hardly any 
[ crepitus. 


i i/umiii 


prolonged expiration R.S.F. 
almost normal. 

The patient was kept in bed for ten days and practised continnons 
antiseptic inhalation. 

Sept. 24th: Feels “ very well.” No cough except in the morning. 
Sputum slight. Weight, 8 st. 74 lb.: a gain of & lb. in three weeks. 

1 — IS — I — 1* — * 

3 - 14 - — U - 4 


1 Entry better R.A. 

«r. 


| Slight prolonged expiration R.A. 
{ Slight inspiratory crepitus L. A. 


1 — lj I 2 — 14 j Slight prolonged expirations R.S.F. 

2 24 ( Slight crepitus R.A.j 

X ray examination by Dr. Orton, Sept. Zltth.— Screen: “ Dimness 
and failure to brighten of upper part of right lung. Right lung de¬ 
cidedly dimmer than left. Left probably dimmer than normal. 
Diaphragm movements diminished on both sides (Ath of an inch less on 
left than on right).” Photograph : “ The right lung below lower border 
of third rib shows definite mottled shadowing. In the left lung there is 
a suspicion of mottled shadowing over first intercostal space and 
second rib in front (corresponding to fourth and fifth spaces behind." 

Oct. 22nd : Cough practically absent. Sputum very slight, but two 
weeks ago there was very slight haemoptysis. None since. Weight, 
8 st. 104 lb.: a total gain of 8 lb. in seven weeks. 

1-14-1 — 1 — 4 ) 

_ —1 4 /Almost normal. 


j 14 j 14 _ 1 ) Very slight prolonged expiration 

14 I 2 ) Slight inspiratory crepitus R.A.j 

Case 5.— Male, aged 20.—August 28th, 1912 (a patient of Dr. F. J. 
Lennan. of Croydon). For two or throe years has had frequent “ colds, 
which go to his chest.” Cough for the last two weeks. No haemoptysis, 
dyspepsia, or night-sweats. Weight, 10 st. 13 lb. Occasional loose 
cough 

i Poor air-entry B. A. 

■J Some inspiratory crepitus 
( R.A.; less at L.A. 


14 — 2 — 
1-14- 


-14-1 
— H — i 


H — 14 24 — If \ Very feeble entry. 

24 I 3 f Slight crepitus at R.S.F. 

The patient was kept In bed for a fortnight, and practised continuous 
antiseptic inhalation. Smoking was forbidden. 

Sept. 19th: “ Getting on very well indeed—cough ceased very 
soon.” Weight, 11 st. 31b. (gain of 4 lb. In 3 weeks). 

4 Entry poor and still some in- 
^ spiratory crepitus R.A. 

{ Entry better L.A. 


1 

H 

tt- 

1 

-14-3 


i-u-! 

-14-3 



1 - 14 

2 - 14 


2 

24 


i Entry poor. 

Slight inspiratory crepitus 
( R.S.F., R.A.j. 

A' ray examination by Dr. Orton, Sept. SUh.— Screen : “ Marked 
dimness on right side, especially in region of root, but quite definite 
all over ; failure to brighten on deep inspiration. Half-inch limita¬ 
tion of movement of the right half of the diaphragm as compared 
with the left . Some slight dimness of upper part of left lung as com¬ 
pared with normal, but definite lightening on deep inspiration.” 
Photograph: “Right side generally 01 mmer than the left, and shows 
Bimc mottled shaaowing, the most marked groups of shadows being in 
t he second intercostal space in front and just below the fifth rib behind ; 
less definite in the first space in front and just below the fourth rib 
liehind. Shadowing on the left side is somewhat indefinite, but there 
is a decided suspicion of mottling in the first space in front and fourth 
behind.” 

Oct. 17th, 1912.—Very slight hsemoptysis a fortnight ago, but no 
pyrexia. Weight, 11 st. "94 lb. (total gain, 104 lb. in Hcvcn weeks). Looks 
and feels well. Dull areas slightly less. Very slight- crepitant sound. 

Case 6 .—Male, aged 25.—May 4th, 1912.—A patient of Dr. E. J. 
Morton, of Dulwich, who had detected evidence of tuberculosis at the 
left apex a week previously; the sputum was found to contain 
“ tubercle bacilli in moderate numbers.” No night-sweats, and feels 
quite well, but has had cough since January, with “a good deal of 
phlegm.” Smokes 3-4 oz. of tobacco weekly. Temperature 99* 8 ° F. at 
4 p.m. yesterday, but usually 98* 4°. Loose cough. Weight, 9 st. I 4 lb. 


24 - 24 | 

2 — 2 - 


3—2 

24-14 


j Poor entry. 

| Crepitus B.A.; chiefly L.A. 


24 — 34 I 3 — 24 ( Loose rkle, blowing expiration and 
\ whisper at L.S.F. 

34 I 3 ( Crepitus at R.S.F. and B.A 2 . 

Thus he was found to have large dull areas, with suspicion of a corn- 
men ring cavity at his left upper ape*. He was kept in bed for a 


fortnight, practised continuous antiseptic inhalation, and was ordered to 
abstain entirely from tobacco. May 23rd : Feels “ ever so much better.” 
Temperature usually 99° F. in the afternoon, once 100°. “ Cough amt 
phlegm less.” Weight, 9-st. 64 lb. (gain = 5 lb. in three weeks). 

2-2 | 24-14 


14-14-1-2 -14 


14 - 
24 


24 


2-14 

24 


\ Entry now good. 

'j Slight crepitus B.A. 

/Very slight and prolonged > 
) expiration / 

1 Very slight whisper J 

| Very slight crepitus j 


L.S.F. 


B.A 2 . 

June 20th: Weight, still 9 st. 64 lb. He had been rather careless 
about his inhalation, and a slight extension was found on the right 
side behind. 

24-14 
-2 - 4 


2-2 
14 “ 14 - 


j Poor entry. 

*1 Crepitus at B.A. 


?}- 


No prolonged 
expiration. 


ii 01 I pi o \ Very poor entry. 

14 — 24 24 — 2 } crepitus at all 

24 I 24 ( four apices. 

July 11th: He states that there is “a wonderful Improvement thi*- 
time.” He has inhaled persistently since the last visit. Cough much 
less: sputum scanty. Temperature now nearly always normal. Weight „ 
9 st. 6 lb. in lighter suit. 


14 - 14 - 
14 - U - 


-13-14 

-14-1 


I Entry better. 

C Crepitus very faint. 


^ Ditto. 


1 -14 U-l 
14 I 13 

Sept. 6th: Feels “quite tit.” Looks very well. Cough and sputum 
ceased in July, but 10 days ago there was a slight return, now better- 
Temperature normal. Weight now 9 st. 5 lb. 


14 - 14 - 
H - 14 - 


-14-14 

-14-1 


[ Only slight pleura) 
crepitus. 


1 — 14 I 13 — 3 ) Very slight prolonged 
[ expiration L.S.F. 


U i 1§ 

X ray examination by Dr. Orton, Oct. 1st “ The screen shows marked* 
dimness of upper part, of both lungs. The right side appears slightly 
dimmer than the left, on deep inspiration. Diaphragm movement*, 
equal on the two sides (2 inches). In the photograph the right side- 
appears generally dimmer than the left. There is extensive mottled 
shadowing in both lungs and exaggeration of both root-shadows. On 
the whole, the mottled shadowing is more marked on the left side than 
on the right, with fair uniformity, except that it is denser over the- 
first space and second rib (corresponding to the fourth space behind), 
where the appearances suggest the possibility of a small cavity.” 

Case 7.— Male, aged 19.— Dec. 29th, 1910 (brought by Dr. Ashton, of 
Battersea). Cough for 3 months, some night-sweats 3 weeks ago. Has. 
now a loose cough. Weight, 3 st. 14 lb 


14 - 14 - 
1 - 1 - 


2—14 

-14-1 


Some loose crepitus, less after 
cough B.A. 


2-24 

2 


2 — 2 




Some crepitus and audible 
whisper at B.S.F. Prolonged 
, m respiration R.S.F. 

The patient was kept in bed for two weeks and practised continueu. 
antiseptic inhalation. 

Jan. 27th, 1911: Weight, 8 st. 31b. (gain = 1,4 lb.). 

1 — 1 — 

3 - 3 — 


-14-1 


- 1 - 3 


14-14 

H — U 5 

14 



( 14 I 14 J longed expiration. 

Feb. 24th: The patient had taken too much time for exercise and bad 
walked four hours a day. The result w*as a relapse, which, showed itself* 
in loss of weight (8st. *2 lb.), a temperature of 100° F. f and an increase- 
in size of all nis dull areas. 

14-14-1 H - 14 
1 - 14 - - 14 - 1 


) Some crepitus ) 


L.A 


^ Wavy inspiration £ 
j- Crepitus R.S.F., also at B.A-2- 


24 — 2 2 - 14 

2 I 14 

He was again kept in bed for two weeks, and practised persistent inha¬ 
lation. The pyrexia lasted only a few days. . 

March 24th: Feels and looks better. Weight, 8 st. 3 lb. (has regained 


the lost lb.). A^eas smaller. 

1 — 1 — 1 — 14 — 1 
3 - 1 - -14 - 3 


No cough fori 


14 — lj | 13 — l 

13 j 14 

Sept. 27th : Has done his work for three months, 
month past. Weight still 8st. 3lb. 

§ - 3 - i - 14 - § 

4 —3 — j—1 -4 _ 

14 - IS 114 - 1 
14 I U 

On July 26th, 1912, this patient was reported to be quite well and fn 
* U Case 8.—Female, aged 30.—Jan. 25th, 1912 (a patient of Dr. Pedler, of 
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Knightsbridge). More or lew cough for several years. Some night- 
sweats and mu oh weakness more than a year ago, but she had made a 
great effort to remain at her work. Night-sweats three or four times a 
week for the last three months. Weight, 8 st. 74 lb. (last August she 
weighed 9st. 71b.). Frequent short cough. 

2 — 14 i Poor entry B.A. 

1 . _ u < Moist crepitus and prolonged expiration R.A. 
* * ( Slight crepitus L.A. 

2 £ ^ Entry almost absent B.S.F. and 

3 ( Faint crepitus R.S.V. 

Dr. Pedler reported that “ the bacillus is present in fair numbers .” The 
patient was kept in bed for a fortnight, and practised continuous anti¬ 
septic inhalation. 

Feb. 16th: Feels able to take longer breaths. Temperature 99*2° 
to 99*8° F. in the evening (once it rose to 100°, once even to 104‘2°. 
Weight, 8 st. 12 lb. (gain = 44 lb. in three weeks). Cough much better. 

14 — 2 — I — 1 j — 2 i Entry better. 

HSome prolonged expiration and crepitus R.A.; 

I_(_ less at L.A. 

, 001 9 i Entry mucli better, but still poor at 

14 * ^4 c ^ R.S.F., with some prolonged ex- 
2 24 ( piratlon. Distinct crepitus B.A . 2 


2 - 24 3 — 
24 


2 -24 — 
14-11- 


March 15th: Feels “ever so much better—no comparison”! Cough 
much better. Sputum “ less than half of what it was.” Temperature 
has been not above 96*6°.since Feb. 16th. Weight, 9st. 3 lb. (total gain 
= 941b. in seven weeks). 


U — is — 

- H - U 

1 - 14 - 

— li — 1 


14 - 13 24 - 14 


2 24 


( Double moist crepitus ) 

Slight prolonged ex- £ R.A. 

( piration ) 

1 Ditto at R.S.F. 

Poor entry and slight crepitus 
( B.A. S . 


April 25th: Weight, 9st. 101b. (total gain = 1641b. in 13 weeks). 


U - 14 - 

1 -u- 


— 14 — 1 
-1 - 3 


i AuscultAtory signs as before. 


1 ■ 

If 


14 


24-14 

24 


Thus far the patient had made remarkable progress. Unfortunately, 
her surroundings were now unsatisfactory, and she was the subject of 
much mental anxiety. The result was a loss of weight, and more 
definite signs of. cavity at her right apex. After some weeks she 
obtained admission into a sanatorium, where she was allowed to 
continue her antiseptic inhalation. 


These cases are sufficient to prove that it is easy to 
measure the size of the six typical dull areas at the four 
apices in incipient pulmonary tuberculosis with sufficient 
accuracy to give a very valuable guide to diagnosis and to 
prognosis. The practitioner will soon find the advantage 
which he will derive from a careful observation of them. 



Diagram showing the distribution of the dull areas in 
incipient pulmonary tuberculosis. 


He will do well at first to confine bis attention to these 
six areas, for the complete localisation of an incipient 
pulmonary tuberculosis is much more extensive and com¬ 
plicated. So far as I know, it has never been described in 
detail, and it is therefore necessary to point out the many 
other positions on the chest wall where small dull areas 
may be detected in an early case, in addition to the six 
already described. (See Figure.) 

Other Bull Areas. 

On the anterior wall of the chest a small dull area can 
always be discovered by careful percussion in the third 
intercostal space on each side, above the nipple or somewhat 
more internally ; and further out in the same space there is 


on each side a dull area below the anterior fold of the 
axilla. On the right side, internal to and below the nipple 
(in the region of the middle lobe of the right lung), there is 
a very definite dull area, with resonance between it and the 
border of the right auricle (which normally extends a finger- 
breadth outwards into the fourth space, and in these cases 
of early pulmonary tuberculosis sometimes as much as a 
fingerbreadth and a half). Nothing corresponding to this 
area can be detected on the left side, for in this position 
there is the dullness due to the heart. But on both sides 
there is a small dull area in the anterior part of the axilla 
at about the level of the fourth space or fifth rib. Posteriorly, 
there is always a dull area at the angle of the scapula on 
each side, and another a little externally, in the posterior 
axillary region. When the infection in this region extends 
to the surface of the lung and sets up a local pleurisy, as is 
not uncommon, these two areas unite into one, especially 
if any pleural effusion occurs. If the patient improves and 
the effusion is absorbed the dullness diminishes, and the 
two separate areas can again be distinguished. But if the 
pleural effusion increases it may produce a large area of 
dullness, with defect of air-entry, vocal resonance, and vocal 
fremitus. 

If the horizontal line through these two areas be prolonged 
towards the spine a third area is met with on each side near, 
but not close to, the spine. These areas also are very con¬ 
stant. At a slightly higher level there is an interesting 
difference between the two sides, for on the left side a dull 
area is found at the posterior edge of the scapula, about two 
fingerbreadths above the angle, while on the right side the 
position of the corresponding area is not at the scapular 
edge, but always nearer to the spinal column, in about the 
sixth space. This is a remarkable and invariable difference, 
which evidently depends on the different anatomical division 
of the lungs into three lobes on the right side and two on 
the left. Furthermore, in the upper part of the back on 
each side three small separate dull areas can often be 
detected in the positions shown on the diagram, and below 
the angle of the scapula there are also several dull areas 
detectable in positions which are arranged in a kind of 
regular pattern, and are marked on the diagram. 

This remarkable grouping of small dull areas may usually 
be detected by careful percussion in quite early cases of 
pulmonary tuberculosis. Their relative positions are practi¬ 
cally invariable. From their scattered and symmetrical 
distribution and from the slight differences between the two 
lungs which I have described, it seems clear that they must 
correspond to the ultimate distribution of the bronchial tubes 
in their most direct course. The dullness and lessened air 
entry are probably caused by multiple local centres of 
infection giving rise to local collapse, followed by local 
broncho-pneumonia of a very chronic type, and finally 
fibrosis. 

Of these dull areas the largest are always the six at 
the apices, as previously described. For the apical region 
is the least expanded in ordinary respiration, and in a 
tuberculous infection of the lung (especially if it at 
all implicates the pleura) there appears to be .a reflex 
inhibition of respiration, just as the diaphragm movements 
are checked by even a local peritonitis. In an early stage of 
pulmonary tuberculosis the fluorescent screen will often 
show a marked limitation of the inspiratory movement of 
the diaphragm, sometimes unequally on the two sides. 
There can, I think, be no doubt that a similar reflex inhibi¬ 
tion of the other inspiratory muscles is common in pul¬ 
monary tuberculosis. Every physician must have observed 
how difficult it is to induce such patients to take a long deep 
breath and thoroughly to expand the chest. This failure of 
expansion in its turn makes the local conditions more 
favourable for the development of the tubercle bacillus— 
another instance of a “ vicious circle ” in disease. Thus the 
morbid process develops more rapidly in the apical areas, 
and these areas are the most prone to soften down into 
irregular cavities. 

Results of X Ray Examination . 

It is important to ascertain whether the results obtained 
by percussion in incipient pulmonary tuberculosis are or are 
not confirmed by X ray examination of the chest. 

Segniua irritant animum demlaaa per aurom 

Quain qua; aunt oculis subjccta tidelibus. 

“c&ra 7 hp TvyxdreidtfdfHlrroioi 46vra dTierbrepa txpdakpwv. ’ r 
I have been able to make some comparative observations 
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on this point through the kindness of my friend and 
colleague Dr. Harrison Orton, medical officer in charge of 
the X ray Department at St. Mary’s Hospital, and honorary 
secretary of the Electro-Therapeutical Section of the Royal 
Society of Medicine, the excellence of whose work in this 
department is well known. The results obtained by the 
X ray examination in the cases quoted are given in Dr. 
Orton’s own words. By comparing these results with the 
percussion results w T e find that the X ray examination (1) 
confirms the existence of morbid changes in the lungs in 
each case ; (2) confirms the statement as to which lung w*as 
the more affected ; (3) Confirms, in the more affected lung, 
the localisation in the upper intercostal spaces ; (4) shows 
in the less affected lung either nothing definite, or very 
slight changes, in the upper part of the lung; and 
(5) reveals opaque areas about the root of the lung 
which are inaccessible to percussion. Thus the radio- 
graphic examination gives a confirmation of the percussion 
results which is complete up to a certain point, and 
which is very welcome. In does not, indeed, reveal 
quite so much of the earl)* changes as may be ascertained 
by careful percussion, but it seems to be capable of 
showing the existence of some morbid condition in any case 
where the percussion evidence is positive, though slight. It 
is therefore most useful, provided that the examination be 
made by a skilled expert, employing all the most recent 
advances in “technique.” In one respect the X ray 
examination has a decided superiority to percussion, for it 
can reveal changes about the root of the lungs, opaque areas 
and radiating lines due in all probability to chronic morbid 
changes in root-glands and to peribronchial and perivascular 
fibrous thickening. Yet these chronic changes may in any 
case be possibly very old, absolutely quiescent, and may form 
no part of the really active morbid process. All who have 
worked in a hospital for children know how* very frequently 
the tracheal and bronchial glands are found to be caseous 
even in an autopsy which shows little or no other evidence 
of tubercle. If such children had survived they would 
probably have had to their dying day fibrous glandular relics 
which could be shown by the X rays. 

Dr. A. C. Jordan, of Guy’s Hospital, has recently - pointed 
out the extreme frequency of chronic tuberculous changes in 
glands at the root of lungs passed as “healthy” in the 
post-mortem room. He states that in 25 such cases out of 
36 “there were gross deposits of calcareous matter in the 
bronchial glands or elsewhere ; in the rest there were small 
calcareous fragments, and in many there w*as a large excess 
of fibrous tissue arranged in thick strands or sheaths around 
the main branches of the bronchi.” Sections showed typical 
tuberculous broncho-pneumonic patches with small round 
cells and large endothelioid plates, extensive tracts of dense 
fibrous tissue, and calcareous patches. But the very fact of 
the commonness of such changes in connexion w*ith lung9 
which are found to lie practically healthy on autopsy 
show's how easy it is to attach too much importance to the 
“ root-shadows ” and to the radiating lines indicating the 
position of thickened bronchial tubes and blood-vessels, and 
how* readily even a skilled X ray examination may mislead. 
We should naturally expect that these fibrous and calcareous 
masses would be specially opaque to the X rays, and would 
therefore be specially prominent in the radiograph, w’hereas 
the commencing areas of tuberculous infiltration of the 
finest bronchial tubes and alveoli w*ould be much more 
transparent, and would show in early cases only a fine 
“mottling,” the true significance and importance of which 
might be easily overlooked. 

In examining an X ray photograph of the thoracic organs 
to detect indications of such mottling and to compare the 
exact position of such indications with the results obtained 
by percussion, it is necessary to bear in mind that in such 
a photograph the anterior intercostal spaces are projected 
on to the posterior, in such a way as greatly to confuse the 
picture. Much care is required to disentangle them. Thus 
in Case 1 above, the mottling w*as found in a position corre¬ 
sponding to the first and second spaces in front and the fourth 
and fifth spaces behind. Similarly in Case 2 the mottling w*as 
found in the first space in front corresponding to the fourth 
space behind, and in the second anteriorly and fifth 
posteriorly, while another area in the third space in front 
corresponded to the seventh rib behind. Thus the large 
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dull area found by percussion over the upper part of the 
lower lobe and situated at about the fourth rib posteriorly 
is confused in the radiograph with the areas in the first 
and second spaces anteriorly, which are due to foci of 
infection in the upper lobe. And the effect of this pro¬ 
jection varies according to the angle which the photographic 
plate makes with the patient’s chest wall when the negative 
is taken, which will be different in well-developed chests 
from what it is when the chest is ill-developed. 

Hence it is clear that very great care is required in, the 
interpretation of the radiographic picture. It shows much 
which is probably of little present importance, it showa 
less distinctly the earliest indications of active mischief, 
which may be more distinctly detected by careful per¬ 
cussion, and it confuses the localisation. Further advance 
in technical skill will, no doubt, minimise these difficulties, 
yet it will remain true that the highest expert opinion in the 
matter will be necessary for trustworthy conclusions, and 
that this will naturally involve expense. On the other hand, 
it is also true that percussion must be at its best if it is to 
be superior to the X rays, and that the inadequate attention 
at present given to this method of examination by most 
practitioners of medicine is the cause of a very large amount 
of failure in diagnosis. A practitioner who does not feel 
able to rely on his own percussion will do well to obtain an 
X ray picture taken and interpreted bv an expert. But a 
practitioner who has learned to trust his own percussion 
docs not need radiography to enable him to arrive at a sound 
conclusion. 

Pathological Process. 

It is dear from the percussion results already stated in 
this lecture, and from the X ray findings which confirm 
them, that an incipient- pulmonary tuberculosis consists iu 
the carriage of tubercle bacilli, almost certainly by inhala¬ 
tion, to the finest bronchial tubes and alveoli in areas 
scattered freely over the lungs, followed by morbid changes 
which advance more rapidly in the upper part of both upper 
and lower lobes. From these infected areas the morbid 
process advances along the lymphatic sheathB of the 
bronchial tubes and of the blood-vessels till it reaches the 
glands—pulmonary, bronchial, and tracheal. It seems to be 
possible in young children for the bacilli to make their way 
to these glands without any apparent implication of the 
pulmonary tissue. Probably this is due to the greater 
freedom and activity of the lymphatic circulation in early 
childhood. 

An examination of the post-mortem records of the Hos¬ 
pital for Sick Children, Great Ormond-street, shows that in 
the majority of children dying from tuberculosis the chief 
seat of the infection is in the bronchial and tracheal glands 
and in the lungs. This infection is often extremely virulent, 
the glands being greatly enlarged, caseous, and often break¬ 
ing down ; frequently they involve the pulmonary tissue by 
contiguity or by rupture into a bronchus. (The lower lobe 
of the right lung is specially prone to suffer in this w*ay.) 
An acute miliary tuberculosis of the lungs is a frequent 
result. When the process is more chronic an implication 
of the apices of the lungs resembling that found in adults 
may occur, and even in very young subjects cavities are not 
rare. In this group of cases the implication of the cervical 
glands is usually much less marked, while the mesenteric 
glands are often normal. In a smaller number of cases the 
implication of the bronchial and tracheal glands and of the 
lungs may be very slight or even absent, while the cervical 
glands, and still more frequently the mesenteric glands, are 
caseous. But even these may be but little affected w*hile 
the peritoneum is crowded with tubercles, as if the bacilli 
made their way through the intestinal wall, leaving little 
or no trace of their passage, just as happens in the lungs. 

The first group of cases are almost certainly due to 
inhalation of bacilli of the “human type,” while in the 
second group the infection appears to enter by the 
alimentary canal. Probably these are often due to the 
“ bovine ** bacillus. 

In adults the local chronic tuberculous changes in the 
lungs are much more commonly observed than in children, 
and the implication of the glands is much less marked and 
much less virulent. Also the spread of tuberculosis along 
the lymphatic sheaths of the blood-vessels until the cerebral 
meninges are attacked is much less common in adults than 
in children. But both in children and in adults the disease 
* begins, not at the root of the lung, but in the finest bronchial 
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tabes and in the alveoli, in scattered areas which show a 
characteristic localisation. 

To sum up this long discussion, I would claim that the 
first of my two questions may now be answered in the affirma¬ 
tive. It is possible for any general practitioner of medicine, 
by the adoption of a correct method of examination and the 
exercise of a little care and patience, accurately to diagnose 
the existence of an incipient pulmonary tuberculosis long 
before any bacteriological evidence can be obtained. It is 
not necessary for him to wait for a positive bacteriological 
report, and he will be foolish indeed if he allows a negative 
report to shake a diagnosis which is founded on an accurate 
physical examination. The possibility of a correct diagnosis 
is, in more .senses than one, in his orvn hands. 

II.—The Treatment of Incipient Pulmonary 
Tuberculosis, 

In the minds of the majority of the medical profession 
the question as to the proper treatment of pulmonary tuber¬ 
culosis seems to be answered by the one word 14 sanatorium,” 
to which some are now inclined to add (relying on the con¬ 
fident assertions of its advocates) the word “tuberculin.” 
But with regard to the employment of tuberculin there is 
still acute controversy as to whether it ought to be employed 
in small or in large doses, whether the grave symptoms which 
may follow its employment are due to it or to “mixed 
infection,” and whether it ought to be used only when the 
patient is kept at rest and under skilled supervision, or may 
be given to patients who are allowed to pursue their ordinary 
occupations. 

It is quite certain that sanatoria have been extremely 
useful, and that by their help many patients have been 
restored to health. Yet it must also be sorrowfully confessed 
that many patients who have lived in a sanatorium for six 
months, at a very considerable cost, are still not completely 
cured, and that numerous instances of subsequent relapse 
occur, so that in the minds of many practitioners there is a 
growing scepticism as to the curative value of sanatoria. 
And when we consider the matter carefully we see that 
though the treatment by absolute rest, abundance of fresh 
air, and abundance of nutriment places the patient under the 
most favourable circumstances for fighting his battle with the 
invading bacilli, it does not include any organised attack on 
tkebaeilli themselves. It is the consciousness of this that has 
led many to desire to make trial of tuberculin. But is there 
no simpler and less dangerous method of direct attack ? Is 
it quite certain that ordinary antiseptic drugs are of no value 
in the treatment of pulmonary tuberculosis ? On the con¬ 
trary, it is quite certain that some pases have markedly 
improved under the use of large doses of creosote. Of late 
the value of injections of a preparation of w y hich iodine 
appears to be the active agent has been prominently advocated 
in France. And a letter in the British Medical Journal from 
a practitioner who had been using tuberculin and whose 
supply was exhausted related that he had substituted injec¬ 
tions of carbolic acid and had obtained better results. But 
creosote by the mouth is apt to cause much disturbance of 
the organs of digestion, while hypodermic injections are apt 
to be painful, and require the most scrupulous precautions 
against sepsis. 

Treatment by Continuous Inhalation of Antiseptic Vapours. 

Why not administer these antiseptic drugs by a method of 
inhalation? Too many physicians reply, “Because we 
cannot see how such a method can be of service. ” * Some ' 
even go so far as to say, 44 Because it cannot possibly do any 
good.” But is such scepticism justifiable? If a patient 
inhales a combination of antiseptic vapours persistently , day 
and night (except when actually taking food), by the 
principle of diffusion of gases the antiseptics must make 
their way into the pulmonary alveoli, if the inhaler be worn 
for a sufficient length of time. This is surely indisputable. 
And if antiseptic drugs like creosote, carbolic aoid, and 
iodine are dissolved in alcohol, ether, and chloroform, there 
must be a gradual absorption of these anaesthetic agents 
into the blood, for this is an A.C.E. mixture, and we know 
that if used in greater strength it would prove the absorption 
by producing general anaesthesia. The slow absorption of 
these agents in a very dilute condition must carry with them 
into the blood the antiseptics dissolved in them. How these 
may be transformed in the blood it is for physiological 
chemistry to determine, but it seems likely that some 


antiseptic influences will thus be carried by the blood-stream 
to the tuberculous foci, which will then be attacked both 
from without the lungs and from within. 

Certain othei properties of this combination of drugs 
deserve attention. First, with regard to the alcohol, wc 
have learned from the remarkable observations of Professor 
Collingwood and Dr. W. H. Willcox how much the 
stimulating and tonic effect of oxygen given by inhalation is 
increased by passing the oxygen through absolute alcohol. 
Dr. Willcox has calculated the amount of alcohol absorbed 
and finds it to be very small, yet it exercises a most 
remarkable influence, as has subsequently been proved by 
administering oxygen bubbled through alcohol in cases of 
cardiac failure. The effect of the continuous inhalation 
of an antiseptic mixture in which alcohol is the solvent must 
therefore be a tonic and stimulating influence constantly at 
work. Another constituent of the mixture, ether, will act 
similarly and perhaps more strongly. Lastly, chloroform 
has a local sedative influence and strongly tends to diminish 
cough. I therefore recommend, and have constantly. 
employed, the following formula for a solution to be 
used for continuous antiseptic inhalation. 

$ Creosoti ... -. 3ij \ 

Arid! Carbolic!. 3>i I 

Tinct. Iodi . 3i - = 3» 

Sp. .Etheris . 3) 1 

Sp. Chlorof. 5ii ' 

Menthol and formalin appear to me too irritating, and 
unsuitable for continuous inhalation. 

Whether my argument from theoretical considerations 
does or does not produce conviction in the minds of my 
hearers, the final appeal must be to the results of experience. 
If the results of experience can be shown to be satisfactory, 
theoretical objections will soon be swept, away. For we 
must always remember that however fascinating a scientific 
or apparently scientific basis for treatment may be, our most 
trusted remedies are the product of empirical observation. 
Quinine, opium, digitalis, mercury, and sodium salicylate are 
triumphs of empiricism. Medicine is both a science and an 
art; both must be cultivated with equal care and accuracy. 
For the art to ignore the science is stupid : for the science to 
neglect the art is suicidal. The medical science which has 
any real claim to the name cannot be confined to the laboni- 
tory and its products ; it must be constantly in touch with 
an ever-increasing accuracy of clinical investigation. The 
results of treatment which claims to be “scientific ” must be 
tested, not simply by the assertion of the patient that he is 
“better” (have we not all heard of the spesphthisicaT\ 
but by diminution of pyrexia, of cough, and of sputum, by 
increase in weight, and by careful observation and record of 
the physical signs. I therefore ask your careful consideration 
of the results recorded in the table of 70 cases treated with 
the formula above stated (pp. 1286-87) which have been 
already published in the medical journals. 3 The most recent 
of these cases ceased treatment a year ago. I he table shows 
in each case : (1) the gain in weight during the first three 
weeks ; (2) the total gain in weight; (3) the effect on the 
cough ; (4) the effect on the sputum ; (5) the effect on the 
physical signs ; and (6) the result as to permanent capacity 
for work. The present condition of each case in October, 
1912, with very few' exceptions, has been ascertained by 
letters directed to the patient or to the medical man who 
sent him. The answers have been pleasant reading, for they 
have shown the most satisfactory results in nearly all cases, 
and they have been full of gratitude. Out of the 70 cases 
published there are :—• 


Complete recoveries . 

Probably complete recoveries ... 

Cases incompletely cured. 

Final result not known . 

Died .. . 

Total.- 


48 

3 

•-51 

... 10 
... 2 
... 7 

... 70 


Of the 10 incompletely cured, 0 have improved remarkably; 1 has 
teri orated. Of the 7 deaths, 1 was due to apoplexy after recovery 
mu the lung disease, 1 was hopeless when first seen, 2 abandoned 
eatment, 1 died from haemoptysis, 1 from abdominal tuberculosis, 
id 1 from tuberculous meningitis. 


* Oases 1-30 in British Medical Journal, Dec. 11th. 1909 :* Cases 
31-50 in The Laxckt, Nov. 19th, 1910; Cases 51-70 in British 


Medical Journal, April 6th, 1912. 
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Table giving Seventy Cases of Pulmonary Tuberculosis treated by Continuous Antiseptic Inhalation. 


1 

Sex and years 
of age. 

Stage when 
first seen. 


Tubercle 

bacilli. 

1 Gain in 
, weight in 
l pounds. 


1 



E 

3 

55 

Lungs. 

First. 

3 weeks. 

3 

H 

Cough. 

Sputum. 

| 

Physical signs. 

Result (October, 1912). 

1 

F., 19 

Early, acute. 

L. more than It. 

1 ~ 

Loss. 1 

20 

- 

| None. 

Rapid improvement. 

Recovery*. No further informa¬ 
tion (hospital case). 

2 

M..33 

Early. 


1 Many. 

— 

30 

! Rapid diminution. 

•• 

Quite well, and in active work for 

5 years. 

3 

M.,34 

Very acute, 
after removal of 
caseous cervical 
glands. 

It. more than L. 

| 

iNone, but 
many 

1 strepto¬ 
cocci. 


52 


" 

Early formation of 
basic cavity 
followed by rapid 
Improvement. 

Quite well, amt In active work for 

5 years. 

4 

M. f 33 

Incipient. 

•* 


— 

14 



Rapid Improvement. 

Quite well, and in active work for 

5 years. 

<5 

M.,13 

" 

L. more than It. 

— 

4 

23 

None after a few 
days. 


Quite well, and in active work for 

5 y'ears. 

6 

F. 

t« 

•• 

— 

34 | 

84 

Slight. 

None. * 


Well, though not robust; in active 
work for 44 years. 

7 

F. 

” 

R. more than L. 

1 


2f 

30 

•• 


„ 

Quite well, and in active work for 

44 years. 

8 

F., 28 

" 

L. more than It.' 

— 

m. 

1 

” | 

•• 


Quite well 24 years later. No 
further information. 

9 

M.,50 

Incipient (H.). 

It. more than L. 

— 

— 

— | 

” 

Slight 

(H). 


Quite well, and in active work for 

44 years. 

10 

F., 38 

Chronic 

(cavity). 

L. more than R. 
R. more than L.j 

— 

4 

12 

| 

Much 

less. 

I 

Much 

less. 

Gradual improve¬ 
ment. 

! Quite well, and in active work for 
44 years (bail a course of tuberculin 
, treatment later). 

11 

F. # 17 

Early 


— 

— 

6-f 

Slight. , 

None. 

Improved. Slight 
relapse later. 

2 months later “ much better.” No 
further information. 

12 

M.,25 

•* 

L. more than lt.j 

None. 

2 4 

94 

Ceased in 
1 week. 

Slight. 

Steady improve¬ 
ment. 

Quite well, and in 'active work for 
44 years. 

13 

M„ 36, 

Incipient 



- 

5 | 

— 

Scanty. 

Rapid improvement. 

^uite well, and in active work for 
4 years. 

14 

M., 19 

Early (H.). 

R. more than L. 

— 

1 

— j 

Slight. 

Slight 

(H). 

It 

Well, and at work for 2 years. Not 
seen again. Died 15 months ago. 

15 

M.. 15 

Early. 

- 

— 

7 

20 

Lost in 

2 weeks. 

Scanty. 

i 

1 

Quite well. In Australia 2 years. 
At work 1 year. 

16 

M„20 

" 

•• 


- 

33 

None. 

None. 

Slight but definite : 
improvement. 

Quite well, and in active work for 

4 years. 

17 

M.,26 

Chronic (cavity) 

•• 

1 

1 

184 

Rapidly lessened. 

Steady improve¬ 
ment. 

Very* great improvement but still a 
cavity when last seen 24 years ago. 

18 

M..40 

Early (H.). 

,, 

— 

3} 

84 1 


, 

[Rapid improvement. 

Quite well, and in full work for3years. 


IF., 18 

Incipient. 

L. more than It. 

— 


24 1 

Slight. 

None. 

„ 

,, ,, .3 years. 

20 

F.. 22 

1 

•• 

•• 

— 

2 i 

P | 

Rapidly 

[improved 

1 Slight, 


Quite well—married and in "splendid 
health ”— 3 years. 

21 1 

M.,36 

Early (H.). 

It. more than L. 

Present. 

j 

Lost j 
i lb. \ 

29 

I 

Rapid improvement.' 

n 

Quite well, and In full work—3 years. 

22 

M.,38 

Incipient. 


— 

4 

| 

9 1 

Vanished 
in one 
week. 

None. 

•• 

H »t 3 || 

23 

31., 32 

Karly,acute(H.) 
(four cavities). 


Many. 

! 

j 


19 | 

I 

Improved 

rapidly. 

| 

Scanty. 

Four cavities 
gradually healed 
(bait some tuber¬ 
culin injections 
later). 

" .. 24 .. 

24 

F., 13 

Early. 

L. more than it. 

None. 

- ! 

25 

— 


Rapid improvement. 

»* »* 3 ,, 

25i 

M., 37 

Early (cavity). 

it. more than L. 

— 

5i 1 

27 ' 

i 

— 1 

None. ( 

Rapid improvement 
(cure of cavity). 

•* *• 3 

26 

M., 42 

Incipient (H). 

IL. more than R. 

— 

9 

26 1 

Slight. 

Slight. 

Rapid improvement. 

3 „ 

27 

F., 34 

Early (H) 
(cavity). 

R. more than L. 

| 



34 < 

1 

Soon lost. 

None. 

Slow but steady 1 
l raprove in cut 
(cavity healed). 

Fairly well, and does her house- 
work- 3 years. 

28 

M., 9 

EarlyJ 

•• 

— 1 

- i 

7 

Improved. 

Gradual but com¬ 
plete recovery*. 

Well ; at school—3 years. 

29 

M.,28 

Early (cavity). 

.. 

1 

‘ 

l 7 

14 


• 

Improvement de¬ 
layed by foul teeth. 

Quite well, and In full work—3 years. 

30 

M., 3C' 

Early, acute 
(cavity) (H 9. 




21 

Rapid improvement 

Rapid lmprovemf nt 
(cure ot cavity). 

24 « 

31 

Mm 69 

Early (H.) and 
pneumothorax 
chronic alco¬ 
holism. 

L. mere than R 




1 

Used inhaler for 6 v 
rapi 

veeks and improved 
idly. 

» „ 2 , t 

32 

i.M.,38 

Incipient 
(with malaria). 

•• 

None. 

— 

9 

Slight. 

Slight. 

Steady improve¬ 
ment. 

Well and in full work—24 years 

.33 

M.,39 

Late (H.). 

R. more than L. 

— 

— 

Loss 

31b. 

Less. 

Loss. 

Gradual improve¬ 
ment. 

Improved. No H. or py*rexia for 

18 months. 

34 

M., 30 

" 

L. more than It. 

— 

— 

7 

•• 

” 

Steady improve¬ 
ment. 

“ In good health and able to do 
my* w’ork.” 

35 

F.,31 

Chronic 
(with colitis). 

It. mere than L 

— 

— 

74 

•• 

" 

Slow improve¬ 
ment. 

Wintered in Switzerland ; came back 
worse. Since then, slow deterioration. 

36 

F.,53 

Chronic, 

•i 


— 

9 



Definite improve¬ 
ment. 

Recovered. Died 8 months later 
ifrom apoplexy. 
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Table giving Seventy Cases of Pulmonary Tuberculosis treated by Continuous Antiseptic Inhalation —{continued). 


1 

Sex and years 
of age. 

Stage when 
first seen. 



(lain in 
weight in 
pounds. 


' 




Lungs. 

bacilli. 

X 

If 

U* > 

7c 

H 

Cough. 

Sputum, i 

Physical signs. 

Result (Octolier, 1912), 

37 

F., 28 

Very late. 

L. more than K. 



— 

Less. 

Less. 

Distinct temporary 
improvement. 

Remarkable improvement, for 6 
months. Died after 1 year. Post¬ 
mortem : only lower half of right 
lung capable of function. 

38 

F., 23 Incipient. 

IL more than L. 


3 

84 

Ceased in 
1 week. 

Slight. 

Rapid improvement. 

Well, and did full work (now married) 
—2 years. 

39,M.. 29 

1 

" 



6j 

— 

(eased 

quickly. 

None. 

" 

Well, and did full work—2 years. 

40 M m 47 Early, acute 

1 (with nervous 
j prostration). 

1 i 

H. equals L. 



94 

Rapid improvement. 

Slow improvement. 

Complete recovery of lungs. Gradual 
recovery from the nervous weak¬ 
ness. Has now resumed clerical 
work. 

41 

M.,23 Early (H.). 

R. more than L. 

Present. 

— 

44 

Soon 

ceased. 

Soon 
ceased. 

Rapid improvement. 

Quite well, and in full work—2 years. 

42IF., 35;Incipient (with 
lmy-fever.) 

! ! 

" 

. 

4 

9 

” 

” 

Distinct improve¬ 
ment. 

“ General health excellent.” Still 
gaining weight, but temperature 
still 99*4° F. m afternoon. 

43 

F., 31 

Early. 



2 

64 

Less. 

Less. 

Definite improve¬ 
ment. 

Died a year later. “Quite intract¬ 
able, ami went her own way in 
defiance of all advice.” 

44 

M.,28 

” 


Many. 

— 

144 

Much 

less. 

M uch 
less. 

Rapid improvement. 

Relapsed. Died (hemoptysis) a year 
later. 

45 

M.,6 

Incipient. 

L. more than R. 

None. 

— 

- 

Lost in 

10 days. 

None. 

Distinct improve¬ 
ment . 

Quite well, and at school—2 years. 

46 

F.. 30' Early. 

R. more than L. 

" 

G 

10 

Rapidly 

lessened. 

Rapid improvement. 

No reply to Inquiry (probably 
travelling). 

47 

M., 21 

Early (with 
tuberculous 
arthritis of 
knee). 

R. equals 1.. 




Rapid 

relief. 

Soon 

lessened. 

Rapid recovery of 
lungs. Gradual 
recovery of knee. 

Afterwards, psoas abscess and spinal 
caries, which were cured by surgical 
treatment. Mr. Warren Low reports 
him now as “ perfectly well, with a 
stiff knee.” 

48 

M..29 

Chronic (3 or 

4 cavities). 

L. r .ore than It. 

— 

— 

12 



Steady improve¬ 
ment. 

Much improved. Able to work. No 
cough or pyrexia. Still has cavities. 

49 

F., 26 

Early. 

R. more than L. 

Present. 

5 

16 


,, 

Rapid improvement. 

Quite well, and in full work—2 years. 

50 

F., 22 

” 

" 


— 

— 

“ 

" 

Steady improve¬ 
ment. 

“ Has done well and increased her 
weight, but tulwrcle bacilli still 
present and some moist sounds." 

51 

M.,26 

Late (cavities). 

L. more t han R. 

_ 

Loss 

1 lb. 

Loss. 

“ Very 
much 
better.” 

“ Very 
much 
less.” 

Temporary improve¬ 
ment though method 
used imperfectly. 

Died a year later from tuberculous 
meningitis. 

52 

M.,25 

Chronic 

(cavities). 


i 


14 

Much 

less. 

Much 

less. 

Marked improve¬ 
ment though method 
used imperfectly. 

“ I have been better this year than 
last.” Looks and feels well. Still 
a chronic cavity. 

53 

M.,52 

Incipient. 

.. 

1 Present. 

- 

21 

Soon 

Slight. 

Rapid improvement. 

Quite well, and in full work—14 years. 

54 

M.,33 

Early (H.). 

” 

i 

li 

28 

ccasuu. 

Improvement for 

7 weeks; then 
| hemoptysis; then 
' steady improve* 
i merit. 

Gradual improve¬ 
ment. 

Well, and in full work—14 years. 

1 

55 

M.,52 

Incipient (with 
mitral stenosis). 

R. more than L. 


5 

124 

! Ceased 
at once. 

Slight. 

Rapid improvement. 

Quite well, and in full work—lj years. 

56 

F. 

Early (X ray) 
(2 months in 
sanatorium). 

L. more than H. 

j None. 

3 

8 

Almost 

none. 

Very 

slight. 

” 

Well, and fully occupied—14 years. 

57 

M., 23 

Early (H.j. 

R more than L. 

Present. 

i 

1 & 

74 

Ceased at 
once. 

Slight. 

Gradual improve¬ 
ment. 

Large hemorrhage 7 months later. 
Again recovered and gained weight. 
Now working 6 hours a day, and 
“holding his own.” 

58 

M.. 19 

Incipient. 

L. more than R. 

i _ 

14 

14 

Much 

better. 

Scanty. 

Rapid improvement. 

Quite well, and in full work—14 years. 

59 

M.,44 


R. more than L. 

— 

6 

6 

Soon 

ceased. 

Soon 

ceased. 

Distinct improve¬ 
ment. 

Recovery of lungs. Apoplectic 
attack 11 months later, followed by 

60 

F., 29 




4 

6 



Rapid improvement. 

right hemiplegia. 

Quite well, and Fn full work—14 years. 

61 I 

F., 27 

,, 

,, 

— 

— 

34 

,, 


,, 

„ .. U .. 

62 1 

M. f 19 

,, 

„ 

Many. 

5 

11 

,, 

t» 

„ 

,, ,, 1 year. 

®! 

f 

F., 13 

Early (with 
alxiominal 
tuberculosis). 

” 

— 

— 


” 

M 

Distinct improve¬ 
ment. 

Relapsed and died six months later. 

64, 

F., 45 

Incipient. 

„ 

— 

6 

6 

,, 

ft 

Rapid improvement. 

Quite well, and in full work—U years. 

65 1 

M..22 

„ 

L. more than R. 

None. 

3 

34 



,, 

Well, and in full work—1$ years. 

66 M., 17 

67 jF., 26 

” 

R. more than L. 

1 

1 

— 

14 1 
13 



„ 

Well, at school—14 years. 

Quite well. Since married and one 
child. 

68, 

F. p 22 



— 


2.', 




Quite well and fully occupied—14 
yours. 

69; 

F.,39 

Early (small \ 
cavity) and 
usthina. 


1 

1 

4 

Rapidly 

improved. 


Still has asthma, but can do her 
household work. 

70' 

F. 

Incipient 

” 


5 i 

I 

8 I 

Soon 

ceased. 

None. 

” 

Quito well, and in full work for 
nearly 1 year. 


1f Had been trouted with tuberculin injections weekly for six montl s, 

/ 
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In 19 of the cases in this table a bacteriological examina¬ 
tion of the sputum was made. The results were as follows: — 


- 

Cases. 

Recovered. ; Chronic. 

Died. 

No tubercle bacilli present ... 
Tubercle bacilli found in 10: 

8 

8 - ^ 

- 

Small or moderate number 

6 

4 2 

— 

Many . 

4 

3 ; - 

1 

Totals . 

I 18 

15 2 

1 


In one case (after removal of tuberculous cervical glands) no 
tubercle bacilli were found in the sputum, but many strepto¬ 
cocci. The rapid gain in weight shown in this table is 
worthy of notice. The gain in the first three weeks of treat¬ 
ment in 33 cases shows an average of 3*8 lfc., the total gain 
in weight in 59 cases an average of 12*4 lb. In every one of 
the 70 cases both lungs were found to be affected; but in 
almost all one lung was more affected than the other, though 
the difference was usually slight. In only 2 cases the 
right and left lungs were about equally affected. In 44 cases 
the right lung was more affected than the left ; in 24 cases 
the left lung was more affected than the right. Thus in 
this list of 70 cases the right lung was chiefly attacked 
nearly twice as often as the left. 

Remits obtained by Various Observers . 

The idea of administering antiseptic drugs by the air- 
passages in cases of phthisis suggested itself to physicians 
30 years ago. In 1877 the late Sir William Roberts claimed 
good results from the use of antiseptic inhalation by means 
of a “ respirator-inhaler ” which covered the mouth only, 
and which he directed to be “worn for fifteen, thirty, or 
sixty minutes several times a day.” Dr. Coghill also 
employed a similar apparatus, and directed that the patient 
should inspire through the mouth and expire through the 
nose, each such period of inhalation to last from 15 to 20 
minutes. To Dr. Burney Yeo we are indebted for the 
invention, in 1882, of the simple inhaler of perforated zinc 
which has proved of such great value. It is still being made 
as Dr. Yeo recommended, but it has been found advisable 
(with Dr. Yeo’s consent) to increase the size a little for cases 
with more prominent noses. This model is known as Yeo’s 
inhaler (M), the original type being described as Y'eo’s 
inhaler (F) ; they are made by Squire and Son, 413, Oxford- 
street. 

When Dr. Hassall, in 1885, doubted the value of drugs 
given by inhalation. Dr. Wilson Fox (alarum et venerabile 
nomen ) replied : 1 “ The antiseptic effect has been doubted by 
Hassall, but there can be no question that inhalations prac¬ 
tised in this manner, with creosote, thymol, eucalyptus, 
iodoform, iodine, or terebene, tend to diminish cough and 
expectoration, and that in some cases marked improvement 
in the patient’s state occurs during their use. even in very 
advanced stages.” This statement by Dr Wilson Fox may 
be commended to the careful consideration of physicians 
who are sceptical as to the value of such inhalations. 

During the last 30 years the method of treatment thus 
initiated has been adopted with success by a few physicians, 
among whom special mention must be made of Dr. Beverley 
Robinson, of New York, who has followed the recommenda¬ 
tions of Dr. Yeo, and made use of similar solutions for 
inhalation for many years. He has published numerous 
papers on the subject, in which he has given evidence of the 
value of this method of treatment in cases of phthisis, and 
especially in laryngeal tuberculosis. 

For several years past Dr. Muthu, of the Mendip Hills 
Sanatorium, has made much use of antiseptic inhalation in 
the treatment of phthisis by means of solutions of menthol 
and formaldehyde employed for six or eight hours daily. 
He finds such inhalations very useful, and has published 
papers in support of this method of treatment. Dr. Garry, 
of Cairo, has also published good results, and I am informed 
that as long as 10 or 12 years ago the late Dr. Huggard, of 
Davos, ordered antiseptic inhalation day and night con¬ 
tinuously, with complete success, in a case known to my 
informant. 


4 Diseases of the Lun^s p. 884. 


PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS. [Nov. 9, 1912 


Method of Inhalation Treatment. 

For the last seven years I have treated all my cases of 
pulmonary tuberculosis (except some seen in consultation at 
a very advanced stage) by the method of continuous anti¬ 
septic inhalation, by means of a Yeo’s inhaler and the anti¬ 
septic solution of which the formula is stated above. In 
adopting this plan of treatment it seemed to me that certain 
conditions were necessary if the greatest possible amount of 
benefit was to be obtained. 

1. The inhalation must be continuous , the inhaler being 
worn all day and all night, except at meal-times. 

2. At the beginning of the treatment a period of rest in 
bed is essential. The importance of this in the treatment of 
tuberculosis is well understood in sanatoria. In addition, 
the compulsory rest directs the patient’s attention to the 
necessity for careful and thorough use of the method. 

3. Digestive disturbances, anorexia, and diarrhoea or 
constipation must be treated by appropriate drugs. 

4. The patient must be supplied with a sutficieney of easily 
digested food. Malted milk dissolved in (scalded) milk given 
at the end of each of the four meals has proved invaluable 
for this purpose. 

5 . ('artful disinfection of the mouth with equal parts of 
Sanitas fluid and water four times daily, after the milk, has 
been always ordered. As soon as the patient has begun to 
make definite progress carious teeth should be stopped or 
removed. Antiseptic sprays may be used for unhealthy con¬ 
ditions of the fauces, and a spray of cocain, eucalyptus, and 
parolein to relieve any nasal obstruction. 

6 . Smoking must be absolutely forbidden. 

These are the principles on which the 70 published cases 
were all treated. 

I advise, therefore, that whenever a practitioner has 
reason to suspect that a patient is infected with incipient 
pulmonary tuberculosis, and has by careful percussion 
detected the presence of the six characteristic dull areas at 
the four apices, he should carefully note the size of these 
areas, the morbid sounds present, and the patient’s weight; 
and at once order a period of rest in bed for 7, 10, or 
14 days according to the extent of the dull areas and the 
acuteness of the symptoms. Two Yeo’s inhalers (each costing 
only 6<2. or la.) should be procured, so that they may be 
used on alternate days and may be properly cleansed by 
immersion in boiling water and careful drying. 

The solution of which the formula has been already 
mentioned should be supplied, and the patient instructed to 
pour six to eight drops on the felt of the inhaler every hour 
during the daytime, and once or twice during the night if he 
happens to wake. Nearly all patients soon become accus¬ 
tomed to wearing the inhaler at night. The object should 
be to keep the piece of felt constantly saturated with the 
solution, but so that none of it wets the framework of the 
inhaler itself. The base of the inhaler should be carefully 
wiped before it is applied, and a little vaseline or lanolin 
cold cream smeared over the nostrils and upper lip at first. 

By simple precautions like these, with the use of an 
inhaler of proper size, any irritation of the skin of the nose 
or lips may be avoided. The possibility of such irritation 
is the only disadvantage of the method, and it may be 
avoided if careful instructions are given at first. The 
inhaler must be worn persistently and removed only at meal¬ 
times. After the first day or two the patient, while in bed, 
may read, write, do hand-work, or play simple games. 
Dyspepsia and anorexia may be treated with sodium 
bicarbonate, nux vomica, and a vegetable bitter given a 
quarter of an hour before meals three times daily. The 
patient should be encouraged to eat freely of plain nutritious 
food, and at the end of each of his four meals he should 
drink slowly a half-pint of fresh milk which has been raised 
to the boiling-point and allowed to cool, and to which two 
teaspoonfuls (gradually increased to a tablespoonful) of 
malted milk has afterwards been added. The bedroom 
windows should, of course, be kept open, but the patient 
must be kept warm in bed and protected from draught. After 
his meals he should always rinse his mouth with equal parts of 
Sanitas fluid and water. Smoking must be absolutely forbidden. 
When the necessary period of rest in bed is at an end the 
patient may be allowed to sit up in his room, still wearing the 
inhaler persistently. Two or three days later he may be 
allowed to lay t aside for an hour in the morning and take a 
short walk out of doors. But when he returns he must at 
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once replace his inhaler. At the end of three weeks the 
practitioner should again weigh his patient and again care¬ 
fully record the size of his dull areas. Almost Invariably 
a considerable gain in weight, often from 3 to 5 lb., will be 
discovered, and the size of the dull areas will be found to be 
definitely smaller. Cough will be much diminished—in many 
early cases it ceases altogether ; sputum will be less and 
more easily expectorated ; and the temperature chart will 
be more satisfactory. The patient generally feels so much 
better that he is quite willing to continue the treatment. 
He should now be instructed to practise simple breathing 
exercises three times daily in order to obtain a better 
expansion of the lungs. The inhalation treatment should be 
continued persistently (except for an hour in the morning) 
during the next four weeks, at the end of which time the 
weight should again be taken, and the size of the dull areas 
carefully ascertained and recorded. If the progress of the 
case has been satisfactory during the first seven weeks it may 
now he possible to reduce slightly the number of hours of 
inhalation, but such reduction should be very gradual. The 
danger at this period is that the patient, feeling himself 
better, should grow careless. If he does, there is a consider¬ 
able chance of a relapse, which will necessitate a return 
to bed for a fortnight with continuous inhalation. Expe¬ 
rience shows that the patients who are most conscientious 
and persevering in carrying out the treatment improve 
most rapidly and are least liable to relapse. A very 
early case may perhaps be able to return to ordinary 
life after three or four months of treatment, but one in which 
cavitation has occurred will need six months or longer. After 
apparent recovery the patient will do wisely to use his inhaler 
for one or two hours daily, and also at night, for a further 
period of six months. Whenever he* is conscious of having 
“ caught cold ” he should remain in bed for a day or two 
days, and practise continuous inhalation all the time. 

This treatment by antiseptic inhalation can be carried out 
in the patient’s own home if the hygienic and sanitary con¬ 
ditions are satisfactory. It is not usually necessary to send 
the ]>atient to a sanatorium, so that then* is a great saving in 
expense, and the practitioner does not lose charge of him. 
But where the home conditions are unsatisfactory it. will be 
wise to send him to a sanatorium at which lie will be per¬ 
mitted to carry out the treatment by inhalation. No idea of 
change of climate or foreign travel or sea voyage should be 
entertained until lie has been through a course of inhalation 
treatment, and even then he must take his inhaler with him 
and use it freely. 

I now venture to claim that my second question, as well 
as the first, may he answered in the affirmative. It in 
possible to provide the practitioner with a simple, inexjien- 
sive, and very effective form of treatment which can be 
used in the patient’s own home. 

If every practitioner of medicine learned how to diagnose 
accurately at a very early stage the fact of incipient pul¬ 
monary tuberculosis, and treated it at once according to the 
method which 1 have described, it is quite certain that a 
very large diminution in the mortality from pulmonary 
tutorculosis could be effected within a very few years, and it 
would not he too much to hope that when the attention of 
the profession everywhere had been thoroughly aroused and 
the intelligent cooperation of all medical men completely 
secured, we might even see the dawn of a day when the 
disease formerly known as pulmonary phthisis had become a 
thing of the past. May that day come soon 1 


University of London : Faculty of Medicine. 

—A meeting of the faculty was held at the University on 
Nov. 1st, the Dean, Dr. Sidney Martin, being in the chair. 
Dr. Reginald Cecil Wall was elected secretary to the faculty. 
The constitution for 1913 of the boards of studies with 
which the faculty is concerned was decided, as was also the 
constitution of the board of the faculty for the remainder of 
1912. A report of the board of studies in hygiene and public 
health for the provision in London for the post-graduate 
teaching of hygiene and public health was presented and 
after some discussion referred to the board of the faculty for 
report. The election of Dean of the faculty for the period 
1912 14 then took place. The following nomination had 
been received : Sir Alfred Pearce Gould, K.C.V.O., M.S., 
M.B., F.R.C.S., proposed by Professor Sir Rickman J. Godlee, 
seconded by Dr. H. P. Hawkins, and supported by Mr. H. J. 
Waring. Sir Alfred Pearce Gould was unanimously elected. 


THE TREATMENT OF UNILATERAL 
CATARACT . 1 

By J. HERBERT PARSONS, D.Sc. Losn., F.R.C.S. Enc., 

SURGEON TO THE ROYAL LONDON (MOORFIELDS) OPHTHALMIC 
HOSPITAL; OPHTHALMIC SURGEON* TO UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
HOSPITAL. 


By “unilateral cataract” I mean cases of cataract in 
which only one eye is affected, or in which the other eye, if 
not absolutely normal, has sufficient vision to enable the 
patient to carry out his ordinary duties. It is not always 
easy to decide what is the best treatment of these cases ; I 
shall put before you the principles which guide me in my own 
practice. I do not propose to deal with cases in which 
other parts of the eye than the lens are seriously diseased, 
but to confine my remarks to cases in which such 
disease is so slight or quiescent as in itself to offer 
no decided contra-indication to some form of cataract 
operation. 

The cases are best divided into two great groups according 
to the age of the patient, for, speaking generally, the indica¬ 
tion is to operate in cases of unilateral cataract in the young 
and not to operate in the adult or aged. 

Let us first consider the main advantages which may be 
expected to accrue to the patient from successful operation. 
Perhaps the greatest, for reasons which will be apparent 
from the sequel, is restoration of the full field of vision. 
The field of useful vision of the cataractous eye is practi¬ 
cally abolished. Moving objects on the side of the affected 
eve are only seen by turning the head so that the nasal 
field of the other eye is brought into play. This may be a 
matter of very great importance, especially to working 
people who have to gain their living. They may have to 
work in the midst of machinery in motion in close proximity 
to rotating wheels and bands. Any defect in the field of 
vision may be a serious menace to life and limb. So, too, 
people who have to move about in the crowded thorough¬ 
fares of a great city are much handicapped, and may even 
run serious risks, if they are visually nnconscious of the 
approach of vehicles on one side. 

Next as regards central vision. If the patient had 
originally little or no error of refraction he will with 
the aid of a strong convex lens have his central 
vision restored. This might a pri-ari be regarded as 
a much greater asset than mere improvement of the field 
of vision. In reality it is not so. The operation results in a 
high degree of anisometropia or inequality in the refractive 
conditions of the two eyes. Now it is well known that when 
the vision is corrected with suitable glasses under these 
conditions, so that each eye separately has excellent vision, 
the patient finds it impossible to wear the glasses and they 
are soon discarded. This fact, depends partly upon the 
difference in size of the retinal images in the two eyes, a 
difference so great that the images cannot be fused, but 
probably to a still greater degree upon the unequal prismatic 
effects of the correcting lenses when they arc looked through 
obliquely, as occurs when the eyes roam from side topside. 
Moreover, the normal muscle balance of the eyes is inter¬ 
fered with. Hence it is not to be anticipated that after the 
operation the patient will be able to wear a cataract 
glass. The affected eye will, therefore, be practically 
useless for central vision, and no particular gain accrues 
in this respect. It is true that if the cause of the cataract is 
of a nature likely ultimately to produce a like effect in the 
other eye operation places the first affected eye in a condi¬ 
tion to take up the visual function at the earliest moment. 
This must be considered an advantage, but generally one to 
which too much weight must not be attached. It is true, 
too, that central vision is improved in the eye by operation 
even if a cataract glass is not worn, but this, far from being 
an advantage, is often a positive disadvantage. The improved 
vision acts as a disquieting feature, actually tending to 
obscure the claritv of vision in the sound eye. Thus even 
the uncorrected anisometropia proves worrying and discon¬ 
certing, so that patients, far from being grateful for the 
results of the operation, are much dissatisfied. 

Next to be considered is the cosmetic effect. It will 

i A paper founded on a clinical lecture delivered at the Hoyal 
London (Moorficlds) Ophthalmic Hospital on Oct. 12th. 
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naturally be assessed at a different value by different indi¬ 
viduals. The pupil of an eye with a mature or hypermature 
cataract is white and unsightly, at once attracting attention 
to the deformity. There are cases in which this is a matter 
of profound discomfort and annoyance to the patient, inter¬ 
fering in various ways with his, or perhaps more commonly 
her, happiness and well-being. It may even be a factor of 
prime economic importance in the working classes. The 
Employers Liability Act has had one deplorable result—viz., 
that a man with any defect or deformity finds it extremely 
difficult to obtain employment. It is scarcely to be wondered 
at, and hardly to be blamed, that efforts are made to render 
defects less patent. Hence, though of no very high order 
morally, the cosmetic effect of the restoration of a black 
pupil must be taken into account as a material advantage of 
operation in these cases. 

Disadvantages other than those already touched upon are 
for the most part technical, and as they vary in different 
types of cases they will best be considered under this 
heading. 

First let us take cataract in the young. The prepotent 
factor influencing the question of operation in these cases 
is the fact that- the juvenile lens possesses no hard nucleus. 
The operation generally indicated is therefore one in¬ 
volving no great risk to the eye. The types of cataract which 
have to be dealt with are two—congenital or early infantile 
and traumatic. Congenital and early infantile (lamellar) 
cataracts are only occasionally unilateral. Patients with uni¬ 
lateral cataract, in which the whole of the normal pupillary 
area is occupied by the opaque lens, often tend to develop a 
squint. In children it is usually convergent. In them it 
probably does not depend fundamentally upon the cataract. 
Probably in the cases in which squint develops there has 
been an inherent tendency to squint perhaps only an other¬ 
wise latent strabismus. The defective vision in the affected 
eye decides the manifestation of the squint and the eye 
which shall take up the abnormal position. In adults the 
tendency is for the affected eye to become divergent as a 
rule. Now the improvement of central vision by operation, 
even though the refraction be not corrected, often suffices to 
prevent the development of the squint, and is the more 
potent the earlier the operation is performed. 

Besides the disadvantage of the development of squint in 
the young in many cases the cataract will become hyper- 
mature if left alone. It will then be much less amenable to 
operation, which will be attended with greater difficulties 
and dangers. Some congenital and lamellar cataracts are 
slowly progressive, and though the indications for operation 
may not at first be imperative they become so later. 

For these reasons, therefore, it is generally advisable to 
operate upon unilateral cataract in the young, and it remains 
to discuss the operation of choice. Almost invariably it is 
discission. In uncomplicated traumatic cataracts and in 
most unilateral congenital and lamellar cataracts needling is 
attended with very little danger and with an excellent result. 
There are various ways of needling. Some surgeons advocate 
a very free needling of the capsule, followed in a few days by 
evacuation of the swollen lens matter through a linear incision. 
My experience, especially as a pathologist, has taught 
me tbpt the few* cases of needling which go wrong do so as 
the result of the curette evacuation. It is excessively rare for 
an ordinary needling to become infected or otherwise give 
rise to anxiety. I therefore advocate repeated needlings in 
these cases, using every precaution to avoid the necessity of 
evacuating the contents of the anterior chamber through 
excessive swelling of the lens matter and consequent- 
increased intraocular tension. The only objection to this 
method is that it takes a longer time than the bolder line of 
action, but time is usually of little importance in young 
children compared with increased safety. 

Occasionally one meets with a unilateral congenital 
nuclear cataract in a child. When the pupil is dilated a 
broad rim of clear lens is seen around the opacity, and vision 
is improved. In these cases the question of an optical 
iridectomy arises instead of discission. If successful it 
will have all the advantages of discission, and will in 
addition preserve such accommodation as the deformed lens 
is capable of, while preventing the operative anisometropia. 
The cases which are suitable for optical iridectomy are very 
few. In the first- place it is essential to be sure that the 
cataract is not progressive. I have once done an optical 
iridectomy in such a case with an excellent immediate result, 


only to find in the course of months that the wrhole lens was 
slowly becoming opaque, eventually necessitating needling. 
In such cases one should wait several months, keeping 
the pupil dilated with atropine meanwhile so as to get the 
maximum of vision possible without operation. . If then 
there is no sign of spread of the opacity it may be justifiable 
to do an optical iridectomy. 

After 20 to 30 years of age one is liable to have grave 
difficulty with the nucleus of the lens if discission is 
employed. Hence the problem of the treatment of unilateral 
cataract assumes an entirely different aspect. A severer 
method of treatment, attended with greater difficulties and 
dangers, both immediate and remote, has to be faced. The 
cataracts which come under consideration are senile, 
traumatic, and complicated. 

The senile cataracts are usually those in which one eye 
is much in advance of the other, though the latter is 
affected also in some degree, and will almost certainly 
progress. The general considerations already detailed lead 
me not to operate in these cases unless the field of vision is 
of prime importance to the patient (vide supra), or the 
appearance of the eye prevents the patient from earning his 
living. On the technical side there is one potent indication 
for operation, and that is the appearance of signs of hyper- 
maturity. The thickening of the capsule which attends this 
process and other changes occurring in the lens substance 
which cannot now be enumerated add so much to the 
dangers and difficulties of extraction that they justify early 
interference. Curiously enough, patients w T itli unilateral 
cataract are often extremely importunate in favour of 
operation, though this element should not, of course, be 
allowed to bias the surgeon. He will be the more chary of 
operating when he remembers that the interference with the 
vision of the other eye may even necessitate, covering the 
operated eye with a ground glass. If operation is undertaken 
the method employed will be the ordinary one which the 
surgeon favours, since the cataract is usually nearly, if not 
quite, mature. When undertaken for cosmetic purposes 
iridectomy must be avoided if possible, a fact which most 
surgeons will regard as an additional contra-indication to be 
given its due weight. 

In traumatic cataract there is often injury to other parts 
of the eye, and each ca.se must be considered on its merits. 
Bv “complicated” cataract I mean opacity of the lens 
which has arisen without obvious cause or in which there is 
some general disease, such as diabetes, or some local disease 
to which the cataract is secondary, such as iridocyclitis. It 
is very rarely justifiable to operate on these cases ; hence it 
is of the utmost importance that the urine should be 
examined in every case and a careful search made with 
the corneal loupe for keratic precipitates (“k.p.”) on the 
back of the cornea. “K.p.” is an absolute contra-indica¬ 
tion to interference. 

I have only sketched briefly the chief arguments in 
deciding this important problem. Many, cases have their 
own peculiar and individual features, and it is unwuse to lay 
down hard-and-fast rules. 

Queen Annc-street, W. 


City of London Hospital for Diseases ok 
the Chest. —The festival dinner of this institution wall 
be held on Nov. 2ist at Fishmongers’ Hall at 7 p.m. This 
hospital is the second largest of the metropolitan hospital" 
for consumption, and contains 175 beds, besides attending 
annually to some 12,000 out-patients. The sum required to 
be collected annually in connexion with the dinner is £3000, 
for the total income needed each year is upwards of £11,000. 
The income from investments amounts only to the. insignifi¬ 
cant sum of £550, and the yearly subscriptions still leave a 
considerable deficit. The nation cannot afford to lose the 
energetic work of the voluntary hospitals, at present at any 
rate, even in view of the efforts being made by the Govern¬ 
ment through the National Insurance Act ; for it is evident 
that a considerable time must elapse before those measures 
can become operative, and any cessation or abridgment, of 
present endeavour to check the scourge of consumption 
would necessarily result in an enormous advantage to the 
enemy, rendering the task of the ultimate assault im¬ 
measurably harder. A generous response is therefore 
confidently looked for. 
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HEMI-HYPERTROPHY OF THE BOD/ 
WITH NjEVUS AND VARICOSE 
VEINS. 

By E. D. TELFORD, F.R.C.S. Eng., 

HONORARY ASSISTANT SURGEON, MANCHESTER ROYAL INFIRMARY. 


A GOOD example of this remarkable and rare disease was 
recently admitted to the Manchester Residential School for 
Crippled Children. 

The patient is a girl 7 years of age, who was admitted 
on account of genu valgum due to rickets. There is situated 
over the lower part of the trunk on the right side an extensive 
nffivus. (Fig. 1.) The naevus is of the ordinary port-wine 
stain type, quite superficial, not raised above the surface, 
and showing a very sinuous outline with two or three out¬ 
lying splashes of similar naevoid skin. It is entirely 
confined to the right side and does not cross the middle 

Fig. 1. 



Side view of patient. 

line at any point. The naevus is congenital and, excepting 
for an increase commensurate with the growth of the child, 
does not appear to have extended since birth. 

The girl shows asymmetry of the body in a marked 
degree, due to overgrowth of the side on which the naevus is 
situated. There is slight but distinct asymmetry of the two 
halves of the skull and face, and the palpebral fissure is 
noticeably wider on the right side. The right upper 
extremity is distinctly larger than the left; the difference 
is especially marked in the hand. There is hardly any 
inequality in the two halves of the thorax, but the right side 
of the pelvis is larger than the left. Hypertrophy of the 
right side is, as the illustration shows, most marked in the 
right lower extremity, which from the iliac crest down to the 
toes is much larger than its fellow. (Fig. 2.) Measurement 
of the two limbs gives the following figures :—Total length : 
right, 20 in. ; left, 19 in. Circumference of thigh: right, 
16 in. ; left, 14$ in. Circumference at level of knee : right, 
10i in. ; left, 10 in. Circumference of calf: right, 9£ in. ; 
left, 7i in. The patella of the right side is distinctly larger 
than that on the left, and the disparity of the feet is well 
shown in Fig. 3. 

Radiographic examination of the lower extremities shows 
that the asymmetry involves the bones equally with the soft 
parts, but there is no difference in structure or density of 


the bones, and the changes due to rickets are equally marked 
in each limb, although it is interesting to note that to the 
eye the rachitic changes are more pronounced on the right 
side than on the left. The skin of the affected limb is 
normal, excepting for the varicosities to be mentioned later. 

Fig. 2. 



Front view of patient 

No increase in the secretion of sweat or sebaceous matter^has 
been noticed ; there is no abnormal growth of hair, and^the 
nails are normal. The increase in the circumference oi^the 
limb appears to rest mainly with the subcutaneous tissue, 
which is increased in large pads and rolls. This oveigrowth 
is especially marked in the calf, and the subcutaneous tissue 
is here compressible to an extent which suggests [a con* 

Fig. 3. 



Showing disparity of feet • 

siderable me void element in its structure." The muscular 
power of the right limb is good, but is in no wise better than 
its fellow. 

There are scattered over the abdomen'and the front of the 
thigh numerous small patches which consist of very delicate 
convoluted venules, and in a few instances present a bright 
red arterial appearance. The majority of these patches 
have undergone no change for some months, but others 
are evanescent and show a tendency to the formation of 
small subcutaneous haemorrhages, which are subsequently 
absorbed with complete disappearance of the varicose patch. 

T 3 
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The association of localised hypertrophy with naevus and 
varices, though rare, appears to form a definite clinical 
entity. The disease, when fully developed, presents three 
features, of which the naevus is congenital, the hypertrophy 
also congenital but more apparent as growth develops, whilst 
the varices appear later, and in some instances of the 
disease are small or entirely lacking. The interesting 
association of the three conditions, no less than the 

striking deformity that they produce, has given rise to a 
fairly considerable literature on the subject, and this 

literature is almost entirely of French origin. The first 

mention of the disease which 1 have been able to find 

is by J. Adams, who reported a case in The Lancet of 
August 7th, 1858. This case, which is reported without 
comment as a curiosity encountered in the course of casualty 
work, was evidently a typical specimen of the disease. The 
first important reference is the research of Trelat and Monod 
on Asymmetry, which appeared in 1869. This was followed 
by papers by Leblanc (1897), Duplay (1898), and by a very 
complete article by Klippel and Trenaunay in 1900. Grimaud 
took the disease as the subject of a Paris thesis in 1901. 

A study of this literature show's that the association of 
naevus, local hypertrophy, and varicose veins is a definite one 
w'hich has been encountered in all parts of the body. It has, 
however, been met with most frequently in the low'er extremi¬ 
ties, and very curiously the reported cases refer, almost 
w ithout exception, to the right side. 

The main features of the disease arc as follow’s. The 
naevus is usually superficial but very extensive, with an 
irregular, sinuous contour. How r ever large the area of the 
naevus may be it is alw’ays sharply limited by the middle 
line, and several cases are on record in which the naevus was 
arrested at the scrotal raphe. The localised overgrow'th of 
the part is usually most apparent in the bones, and has 
affected the bones of the skull, face, upper and lower 
extremities. The bones are increased in all dimensions, and 
the disparity of the two sides has amounted to difference of 
as much as four inches in the length of the low’er limbs. 
The coexistence of dilated superficial veins is remarkable, 
since varicose veins are very rare in childhood. The varices 
vary much in number and extent in different cases, and are 
the least constant of the three chief features of the disease. 
They are usually superficial and small, seldom attaining the 
proportions seen in the varices of adults. 

Whilst the hypertrophy, na;vus, and varices constitute the 
three classical signs of the condition, there are often found 
other phenomena which are of interest as indicating the far- 
reaching nature of the congenital fault. The skin of the 
hypertrophied parts is in some cases thick, rough, and dry, 
the condition amounting at tirrtes to an ichthyosis. The 
hair may be abundant and coarse in texture. The nails of 
the affected limb have been described as deformed, showing 
furrow’s along their length. Excessive secretion of sweat 
and of sebaceous material has been a striking feature of 
some cases. The subcutaneous tissue and the muscle have 
usually shared in the overgrow th of the affected part. 

The origin of the disease is unknown. Many theories, 
ranging from maternal impression to vaso-motor paralysis, 
have been offered in explanation, but a review of them 
merely confirms the opinion that the origin of this disease is 
one of the many mysteries in the field of ante-natal pathology. 

Manchester. 


A CASE OF MENINGITIS 

IN WHICH THE ONLY ORGANISM THAT COULD BE CULTI¬ 
VATED FROM THE CEREBROSPINAL FLUID DURING 
LIFE WAS A BACILLUS OF THE PROTEUS GROUP. 

By E. ATHOLE ROSS, M.D. Cantab., M.R.C.P. Lond., 

PATHOLOGIST TO THE EAST LOXDOX HOSPITAL FOE CHILDREN, Sn AD WELL. 


The following is a brief abstract of the notes in this case, 
to which are appended the post-mortem and clinical patho¬ 
logical reports. 

The patient, a male child, aged 9 months, w r as admitted 
to the East London Hospital for Children on March 31st, 
suffering from stiff neck of two days’ duration. The mother 
noticed it when she bathed the child. He could not keep 
his food dow’n —vomited it at once. He emitted a peculiar 
squeal during most of the night. The child had not been 
well since he began teething three months before. The 


bowels were constipated. The mother noticed that he used 
“to w'ork his eyes a lot at night.” She thought this was due 
to fits. There was nothing of importance in his previous 
history. With regard to the family history, four children 
were alive out of seven. Two died from bronchitis and 
croup and one from epilepsy. The father and mother were 
healthy. 

On admission the child was well nourished, pale, and very 
drowsy; the head was retracted. There was marked 
rigidity of the neck. Kernig’s sign suspicious on both sides. 
Abdominal reflex increased on the left side, less marked on 
the right. Knee-jerks were present. Fontanelle was not 
bulged. Discs were normal Lumbar puncture, nil; three 
attempts, no fluid. On April 3rd rigidity was more marked. 
Head w’as very retracted and abdomen sunken and soft. 


Fig. 1. 



Abdominal reflexes slight. On the 4th he was very rigid. 
10 c.c. of spinal fluid w’ere drawm off on April 3rd. Smear 
show’ed bacilli, some of which wore intracellular, but most 
extracellular. Fontanelle bulged this morning ; much worse. 
The patient died. 

Abstract of the Post-mortem Report. 

Brain: The entire surfaces at the vertex ami tm.se wore covered with 
a thick layer of greenish-yellow’ pus, and the ventricles were also 
dilated and contained pus. The cerebral tissue was sectioned in all 
directions w it hout finding any evidence of a localised abscess. Spinal 
cord: This thick greenish-yellow pus stripped away with the mem¬ 
branes and formed a layer nearly a quarter of an inch thick. Lungs: 
Emphysematous. Liver: Cloudy swelling and fatty change. Intes¬ 
tines: Both the large and small intestine showed patches of enteritis 
with injection and swelling of the mucous membrane. 1 Middleears: 
The middle ears on both sides contained pus. The right more than the 
left. The cerebrospinal fluid: This was withdrawn under aseptic 
precautions by Dr. A. G. Hamilton in a sterile tube and carried 
to the laboratory, where an examination was made immediately. 
The fluid was obtained sometime before death on April 3rd ; it was very 
turbid, and contained large numbers of bacilli. Most of the organisms 
were extracellular, but a fair proportion were seen to be inside the cells 
in stained film preparations. A differential count, gave 93 per cent, of 
polymorphonuclear cells. Bacteriology : Pure cultures of the organism 
were obtained on agar. The bacilli varied in length and short forms 
were present. Gram-negative. Agar plate: Greyish while colonies, 
discrete, with a surrounding foggv haze which gradually spread over 
the plate. Neutral red agar plate : No growth. Litmus inannlte: Acid ; 
no gas. Litmus maltose and litmus lactose: Diffuse turbidity. No 
acid or gas. McConkey : No change. Litmus milk : Slight acidity. No 
clot in seven days. Gelatin slope: Rapid liquefaction of medium (in 18 
hours). Broth : Diffuse turbidity. In maltose and lactose growth was 
fair, but film preparations from the McConkev tube showed that the 
organism had died out. The growth on gelatin was examined by Gram's 
method, and Gram-negative bacilli were found present in pure culture. 
Since a slight greenish tinge was observed in the exudate post mortem 
the possible presence of B. pvocyaneus had to be considered, 
although neither the tint of the colonies on agar nor the odour 
of the broth cultures was in the least suggestive. A peptone water 
culture incubated for a week gave a totally negative result. 

Instances of meningitis in which bacilli, other than 
B. tuberculosis, figure in the cerebro-spinal fluid during life 
are distinctly uncommon. The recognised infective agents 
are as follows. 

1. The typluo-colon grovp .—The presence of a Gram- 
negative bacillus rapidly liquefying gelatin at once exclude> 
this family with its many bacteriological complexities, 
including B. paratvphosus A and B with the other members 
of the Salmonella*group. The acid and gas-forming powers 
of B. proteus in the litmus sugar media are very variable. 

1 These lesions may be of some importance in view of the bacterio¬ 
logical findings. 
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and in certain examples agree closely with a typical B. coli. 
while in others mere turbidity or only acid formation without 
gas is found. The “fogging” of agar and bile salt plate 
media is rather characteristic of the organism ; as a rule, it 
grows well on both neutral red agar and on Conradi Drigalski 
plates, but I have notes of two instances in which a urinary 
B. proteus failed to grow on a neutral red and on a Conradi 
Drigalski plate respectively. Not much attention is given 
to the cultural features of B. proteus in most of the standard 
bacteriological text-books. Mr. G. H. Pearson has reported 
a case of B coli meningitis. The child was an in-patient of 
this hospital, under the care of Dr. A. M. Gossage. Mr. 
Pearson also collected one or two parallel instances from the 
literature. Very recently Dr. E. Bellingham Smith and Dr. 

A. W. G. Woodforde have reported a case; they give refer¬ 
ences to the literature, and also refer to Mr. Pearson’s article 
in The Lancet. Both the typhoid bacillus and the B. 
enteritidis of Gaertner have been found in the cerebro-spinal 
fluid during life, and the diagnosis confirmed by cultural 
investigations. 

2. Friedlander’8 pneumobacillus .—This organism is also a 
recognised cause of bacillary meningitis. The bacillus, 
though Gram-negative, does not liquefy gelatin, and produces 
in stab cultures on that medium the characteristic round- 
headed nail formation. It is. moreover, an active fermenter 
of the litmus sugar media. A point of resemblance to 

B. proteus is its tendency in cultivations to form long rods 
as well as to exhibit short forms. 


Pathogenicity. —It is sometimes a little difficult to con¬ 
vince those who are not laboratory workers that the 
B. proteus possesses pathogenic properties. This is probably 
owing to the well-known saprophytic properties of the 
organism and its frequent appearance as a secondary infec¬ 
tion in chronic otorrhoea or contaminated wounds where a 
drainage-tube has been in position for some time. No one 
who has worked at the bacteriology of the urinary tract can 
fail to have met with a few instances of proteus infection in 
which the patient’s symptoms and condition left no reason¬ 
able doubt of the powers of this organism for active mischief. 
The following quotation, in which I am responsible for the 
italics, from the Horace Dobell lecture for 1908 is very much 
to the point. Speaking of B. proteus, the author observes : 
“This group of bacteria is found most commonly in the 
urine and intestinal tract. In the former it may be the 
cause of bacilluria, and may have been present for varying 
periods unknown to the patient. It may at any time and for 
some unknown reason give rise to active infection of the 
urinary tract, but this is not, however, of very common 
occurrence. It is known that in some cases of cerebral abscess 
the only organism /rhich is cultivated from the pus may be one 
of the proteus group. This fact is of great interest because 
in some cases of chronic middle-ear disease the discharge 
will be found to show the presence of this bacillus in pure 
culture. The proteus group serves as an excellent illustra¬ 
tion of the all-important fact referred to elsewhere in this 


3. Influenza bacillus .—In 1892 Pfuhl first demonstrated 
the presence ot Pfeiffer’s bacillus in the meningeal exudate ; 
it was obtained post mortem from an adult, and also culti¬ 
vated during life from the cerebro-spinal fluid of a child. 
Since the organism is grown with difficulty on media other 
than glycerine and blood agar, soon dies out, and refuses to 
grow on media at 22° C., it is excluded. It moreover 
produces very small, translucent, fine colonies on suitable 
media. According to Klein it can only be kept alive on 
gelatin by incubating at 37° C., thus producing an artificial 
liquefaction. 

4. Leptothrix associated with tubercle bacillus .—As regards 
the latter organism, the bacillus with which we are dealing 
was Gram-negative and possessed no acid-fast properties. 
A few long bacilli were present, but nothing like a filament, 
and most of the organisms were short. In his leptothrical case 
Dr. Bellingham Smith found a turbid cerebro-spinal fluid ex¬ 
hibiting an intense polynuclear leucocytosis and which yielded 
on culture a very actively motile organism. Subsequently it 
was proved that the colonies consisted of filaments up to 
100 /i in length, and also of short actively motile bacillary 
forms. Both forms were Gram - negative, but repeated 
attempts to separate them failed. Growth was obtained on 
gelatin at 20° C. without liquefaction. 

Agglutination reactions .—A tube of blood was obtained 
shortly before death, centrifuged, and tested. A filtered 
emulsion of the organism in 0-85 per cent, salt was free 
from clumps and showed no tendency to agglutinate ; the 
organisms were non-motile. The usual technique of the 
Widal reaction was followed, with the result that the 
patient’s own serum agglutinated the organism from his 
cerebro-spinal fluid well in dilutions of 1 in 10 and 1 in 20, 
and less well up to 1 in 30. The patient’s serum in a 
dilution of 1 in 10 was entirely without action on B. typhosus, 
B. para typhosus, or B. coli. My own serum, that of the 
laboratory attendant, and of a nurse failed to react on the 
organism from the cerebro-spinal fluid in dilutions higher 
than 1 in 8, 1 in 5, and 1 in 5 respectively. The duration 
of the illness at the time these tests were applied was 
between a week and 10 days, according to the history 
obtained. There was thus evidence that the patient had 
elaborated agglutinins in his serum during life against the 
organism isolated also during life from his cerebro-spinal 
fluid. A case of very chronic otorrhoea, under the care of 
Mr. W. Girling Ball, in which the B. proteus was cultivated, 
happened to be examined more recently, when it was 
found that the patient’s scrum possessed no agglutina¬ 
tive properties for his own organism. In the Croonian 
lectures for the present year Mr. L. S. Dudgeon refers 
to certain proteus exudates prepared from rabbits injected 
with B. proteus. On injection of these exudates into 
rabbits intraperitoneally the animals developed active 
agglutinins in their serum for B. proteus. 


Fin. 2 



Photomicrograph of the cerebro-spinal fluid. Shows poly¬ 
morphonuclear leucocytes with intracellular and free 
bacilli. l/12th in. oil immersion objective. Stained carbol- 
thionin-blue. 


lecture—namely, the persistence of an organism in the 
tissues for indefinite periods without giving rise to any 
symptoms, but occasionally acting as the cause of some 
acute illness.” As regards its pathogenic properties for the 
laboratory animals in the same set of Croonian lectures 
already referred to, Mr. Dudgeon states that: “Numerous 
experiments were made with cultures of the bacillus proteus 
inoculated from cases of cystitis and infected wounds. 
These cultures were all proved to be highly virulent for 
rabbits.” 

The post-mortem examination .—Owing to the unfortunate 
circumstance that the time of the patient’s disease necessi¬ 
tated the performance of a necropsy on Easter Sunday, no 
cultural investigations were undertaken. It can only be 
stated that bacilli were present in large numbers in the 
cerebral exudate and that the pus consisted almost entirely of 
polymorphonuclear leucocytes (Fig. 2). There was no evidence 
of localised abscess, although the ventricles were full of 
purulent fluid. In favour of the view that an acute proteus 
infection of the meninges was the cause of death are : 
(1) the presence of the bacillus in the cerebro-spinal fluid 
during life, together with numerous polymorphonuclear leuco¬ 
cytes, some of which were phagocytic ; (2) the presence of 
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a certain amount of agglutinin agains this own organism in 
the patient’s serum at the terminal stages of his illness ; 
(3) the acknowledged pathogenic powers of B. proteus in 
certain rather exceptional instances, and the proof that some 
strains of it are virulent for rabbits ; (4) the fact that it has 
been cultivated from cases of cerebral abscess ; and (5) the 
presence of pus in both middle ears and the well-known con¬ 
nexion of the organism with many cases of otitis media. 
Against this view it may be argued that the failure to re¬ 
cover the organise after death and to investigate its cultural 
reactions affords a loophole for criticism, although that 
failure happened to be due to circumstances beyond my 
control. It can be further urged that the real infective 
agent was overgrown, or, so to speak, swamped by a 
secondary proteus infection, although personally I am of 
opinion that the weight of evidence is against such a sup¬ 
position in this particular case. Lastly, in respect to finding 
pus in the middle ear, Dr. R. S. Frew informs me that he 
has noted pus in the middle ear in a very large percentage 
of all necropsies on young children at the Great Ormond- 
street Hospital. If I understand him rightly, I)r. Frew 
does not consider that the presence of pus under these 
circumstances necessarily points to active middle-ear disease, 
and I have myself found it present when there were no ear 
symptoms during life. 

The film prepared from the cerebro-spinal fluid was stained 
by carbol-thionin, and although the cell nuclei took up the 
stain very well, the bacilli were much less deeply tinged ; in 


Fig. 3. 



A drawing compounded of three different fields, a, Shows a 
chain of phagocytes, b. Bacilli lying free in the field. 
C, Glutton cells. l/12th Zeiss objective. Ocular No. 6. 


consequence, it was difficult to obtain a photomicrograph 
showing the morphological characteristics of the organisms 
satisfactorily. To obviate this to some extent a drawing 
has been prepared to show both the phagocytic action 
in progress and also the appearances of the bacilli 
(Fig. 3). 

In conclusion, I have to thank both Dr. Gossage for per¬ 
mission to publish this case, and also Dr. A. G. Hamilton, 
the resident medical officer, for supplying me with the notes 
of the necropsy. 
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A CASE OF PNEUMOCOCCAL CEREBRO¬ 
SPINAL MENINGITIS. 

By J. H. CUMMING, M.R.C.S. Eng., L.R.C.P. Lond. 
(With Remarks by Dr. Harrington Sainsbury.) 


The patient, a male aged 12 years, was admitted to the 
Royal Free Hospital, under the care of Dr. Sainsbury, on 
Feb. 6th, 1912. There had been twdtchings of the face for 
three months. Four days before admission severe vomiting 
had set in, followed by acute pain in the back of the head 
and neck, and in the back of the legs. The child became 
delirious and there w*as retraction of the head. 

On admission the patient lay w*ith his knees drawn up ; 
he w r as delirious and the head was markedly retracted ; he 
complained of great pain in the back of the head and neck. 
Temperature 102° F., pulse-rate 92, respirations 28. The 
vomiting continued. Physical examination revealed marked 
retraction of the head, no rigidity of the upper limbs, the 
legs somewhat rigid and flexed at the hip and knee-joints, 
and the abdominal wall retracted. There was no squint or 
evidence of affection of any of the cranial nerves. The 
knee-jerks were slightly increased, but there w*as no patellar 
or ankle clonus. The plantar response w'as indefinite, but 
not extensor. Kemig’s sign was well marked. The abdominal 
reflexes were present and were equal. Nothing abnormal 
w*a$ detected in the heart, lungs, or abdominal organs. 
A lumbar puncture was made and about 3 c.c. of cerebro¬ 
spinal fluid w*ere withdrawn apparently under normal 
pressure. It was examined and reported on as follows 

Colourless turbid fluid containing some blood and a trace of albumin, 
no reducing substance. Microscopically many leucocytes, about 80 per 
cent, of wnich are polymorphonuclear. Direct films contain large 
numbers of Gram-positive diplococci, probably pneumococci. The 
culture has grown staphylococci, probably contamination, and some 
pneumococci. 

On Feb. 8th the temperature fell to 97°, but the vomiting 
and headache continued, the latter being unrelieved by ice- 
bags. On this date lumbar puncture was again performed 
and the fluid withdrawn was examined. The report was 

Slightly turbid fluid, a little fibrinous coagulum. Microscopically 
many leucocytes, 66 per cent, polymorphonuclear cells. No organisms 
found in direct films. Culture grew pneumococci as before, but 
sparingly. 

On the same day a fleeting erythematous rash was noticed 
on the face, the back, the thighs, and the buttocks ; head 
retraction was unrelieved ; the pulse-rate was slow', 60-70; 
the respirations w ere 24 ; and the temperature was 101-2°. 
On the 9th lumbar puncture was performed, w’hen 10 c.c. 
of cerebro-spinal fluid ware withdrawal, under greater pressure 
than before, and 3 5 c.c. (equivalent to 100 units) of anti- 
pneumococcal serum (Merck) were injected into the spinal 
canal. The injection was attended with considerable pain, 
especially in the legs and the back of the head ; this con¬ 
tinued for about two hours, the child tossing about and 
crying as though in great pain and distress. Subsequently 
during the evening the temperature rose to 102°. Two 
further injections of 3*5 c.c. of the serum were administered 
on the 10th and 11th respectively, on each occasion under an 
anaesthetic. On the 11th the temperature fell to subnormal 
and remained so for 24 hours. On the 13th, after another 
rise of temperature to a maximum of 100*4°, 7 c.c. (equivalent 
to 200 units) of the serum w*ere injected into the spinal 
canal, cerebro-spinal fluid having been previously withdrawn. 
The painful after-effects of the injection w*ere not diminished 
by the anaesthetic. The head retraction now became 
gradually less and the headache abated. The legs, hitherto 
invariably flexed, w*ere straightened out at times. Three 
further injections of 7 c.c. of the serum were made on the 
15th, 17th, and 19th respectively. On each occasion more 
cerebro-spinal fluid was withdrawn than serum injected into 
the spinal canal. The fluid flowed under varying pressures. 
The temperature still mounted on occasion to 10(1 101°, bnt 
the general curve of the chart w*as much flatter and the 
child’s condition was decidedly improved, the headache and 
head retraction having almost disappeared. Morphimc 
sulphas, gr. 1/6, was now* given as soon as the child recovered 
from the anaesthetic, and the after-effects of the injection 
w r ere thereby much diminished ; subsequently these were 
wholly prevented in the remaining serum injections by a 
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previous hypodermic of the injectio morphinse (B.P.) ill iiss. 
On the 22nd the temperature rose to 101*6°, and a further 
serum injection of 7c.c. was given. The temperature now 
became subnormal, with the exception of an occasional rise 
to 99°. Headache and head retraction had by now quite 
disappeared. Two more injections were given on the 24th and 
26th. The temperature now remained subnormal for eight 
days, with the exception of two rises to 99°. and all 
symptoms had disappeared. 

On March 2nd a lumbar puncture was performed, cerebro¬ 
spinal fluid being withdrawn for examination, but no injec¬ 
tion was made. The report on the fluid was as follows : — 

Clear colourless fluid, containing albumin; no reducing substance; 
microscopically a few pus cells, chieflj* mononuclear, visible; no 
organisms seen In direct films ; cultures on agar have grown a Gram- 
positive diplococcus. 

As a result of this examination an injection of 7c.c. of the 
serum was made eight days after the preceding one, and this 
was followed by some disturbance, headache, vomiting, and 
much restlessness and nervous upset. The temperature, which 
had remained subnormal for ten days, with the exception of two 
rises to 99°, rose now to 99*8°; and the pulse-rate quickened 
for the first time to 104. The temperature continued to 
rise above 99° for the next four days, when it again became 
subnormal and remained so. No further injections were 
made, and the patient thenceforward made continuous and 
satisfactory progress, except for emotional instability, at 
first very marked. Some two or three weeks later the boy 
left for a convalescent home. In all, ten injections of the 
serum had been made, the first four consisting of 3*5 c.o., 
the remainder of 7 c.c. ; in almost every case the injection 
was followed by a rapid fall of the temperature. In October 
the boy was seen and was in good health. 

Remark* by Dr. Sainsbury. 

Whether any real significance attaches to the statement 
that twitchings of the face were noticed for some three 
months before the onset of the acute mischief it is not 
possible to decide, because of the vagueness of the history in 
this respect. On admission the disorder was fully developed 
and typical of cerebro-spinal nerve irritation. The nature of 
this was proved to be inflammatory from examination of the 
fluid obtained by lumbar puncture—the cause of the inflamma¬ 
tion the pneumococcus ; this is the first point of interest. 

The next point to note is the unmistakable subsidence of 
the disease following upon a series of intraspinal injec¬ 
tions of anti-pneumococcic serum (Merck). This was seen 
strikingly in the general downward trend of the temperature 
-curve, as also in the particular fall following the individual 
injections in almost every instance. To this, however, there 
was one decided exception in the case of the last injection, 
which was followed by a certain amount of febrile dis¬ 
turbance lasting three or four days. This injection had 
been preceded by an interval of eight days and the question 
arose, Was it anaphylactic ? It was decided that it was not, 
first because the reaction though definite was mild, then 
because the interval was within the 12-day limit, again 
because the boy being very emotional and a good deal 
upset each time by the intraspinal injection, it was thought 
the emotional disturbance alone might explain. Whatever 
its nature, the patient was actually worse after this injection. 
It should be remarked that this same injection had been 
■given, not because of the persistence of symptoms, but 
because an antecedent exploratory lumbar puncture had 
shown the presence of pneumococci in the spinal fluid, 
though the inflammatory elements in the fluid had nearly 
all disappeared and irritative symptoms likewise. The dis¬ 
turbance having now subsided and convalescence having 
resumed its previous course, it was resolved to ignore the 
-question of the presence of pneumococci and to be guided 
by symptoms solely, on the assumption that no symptoms 
must mean no virulence of the organisms (if present). One is 
accustomed to proceed on similar lines when treating a 
case of diphtheria which has subsided symptomatically, 
though the bacilli happen to persist in the throat more 
or less indefinitely. In this resolution one was strengthened 
by the statement of Besredka that the administration of an 
■ether anaesthetic avoids the dangers of anaphylaxis, for, 
accepting this, the resumption of injections would be always 
eafely available. It would be interesting to know whether 
further clinical experience confirms Besredka’s teaching. 

Attention may next be drawn to the severe head symptoms 


(pain, excitement) which followed the earlier injections and 
which quite disappeared under the use of antecedent morphia 
injections. These symptoms could not be due to any rise in 
the cerebro-spinal fluid pressure because the serum injected 
was always less in bulk than the fluid previously withdrawn. 
The question arises here. May not the occurrence of these 
symptoms be taken as evidence of the free communication 
between the ventricles of the brain and the spinal canal—a 
point of considerable practical importance since it has been 
shown that interruption of this communication by exudation 
at the base of the brain does occur and may necessitate the 
concurrent use of intraventricular and intraspinal injections 
(in adults the lateral ventricle is reached after trephining 
the skull). In the present case further evidence of the free 
cerebro-spinal fluid communication was forthcoming in the 
freedom with which in most instances the fluid flowed. 

In conclusion, the generally admitted gravity of pneumo- 
coccic cerebro-spinal meningitis may be noted, though actual 
mortality tables are not quoted. The case here described 
was uncomplicated by any symptoms of inflammation else¬ 
where in the body (no evidence in nose, throat, or lungs); so 
far as could be determined the infection of the nervous 
system was primary. 


PANCREATITIS WITH JAUNDICE IN THE 
INFECTIOUS DISEASES. 

WITH NOTES ON FOUR CASES. 

By W. L. GOLDIE, F.R.C.S. Esc,., D.P.H., 

ASSISTANT MEDICAL OFFICER OF HEALTH, CITY OF NORWICH. 


The following cases of pancreatitis with jaundice have 
recently occurred in patients in the City Hospital, Norwich. 
In three instances this complication occurred during an 
attack of scarlet fever; in one in a patient suffering from 
diphtheria. 

Case 1.—Male, aged 9 years. Admitted on Sept. 7th, 1911, with well- 
marked scarlatinal eruption. Temperature 102*8° F. Tonsils and fauces 
reddened and congested, some pharyngeal discharge, and slight 
rhinorrhtea. On the 9th the conjunctiva* were noticed to be slightly 
yellow, the boy complained of “ pain in the stomach,” and the teiniiera- 
ture, which had fallen to normal, rose to 100°. The stools were colour- 
loss and bile was present in the urine. On examination there was 
distinct tenderness over the head of the pancreas, which was more 
marked next day when a distinct swelling could be felt in this region. 
On the 11th jaundice was well marked and from this date the 
abdominal tenderness and swelling gradually subsided. From the 11th 
to the 14th the pulse varied between 70 and 80, but after this date up to 
the day of discharge never fell below 80. The boy had an uneventful 
convalescence, uncomplicated except for a rather troublesome 
rhinorrhoca, and was discharged cured on Nov. 1st. 

Case 2.—Male, aged 5J years. Admitted on Jan. 18th, 1912, with 
definite sore throat and well-marked scarlatinal rash. On the 20th the 
temperature fell to normal, and typical desquainxtion of the neck, tmdy, 
and hands ensued. On the 31st the boy developed aslight rhinorriuea. 
On the morning of Feb. 2nd he vomited and complained of sore throat; 
the temperature rose to 100*2°, and a few' hours later a punctate 
erythema developed over the back and chest, gradually involving the 
whole body and limbs. Two days later the temperature became normal 
anil a second desquamation began following the usual course. On the 
15th the temperature again rose to 100 2°, and the patient developed 
well-marked chicken-pox, contracted undoubtedly from a case that had 
occurred in the ward 18 days previously. On the 23rd the boy com¬ 
plained of pains in the joints, and the temperature, which had been 
slightly raised for the previous two days, rose to 102*4°. There was 
slight effusion in several joints, those more particularly affected being 
the wrists, knees, and ankles. The attack, however, rapidly subsided 
under aspirin, and the boy was quite well until March 2nd, w*hen he 
complained of “pain in the stomach,” and the temperature, which had 
been subnormal, rose to 99°. There was distinct tenderness and rigidity 
in the subcostal triangle. The next day he was distinctly jaundiced, 
still complained of abdominal pain, and a tender swelling could be felt 
in the region of head of pancreas. The stools were colourless. The 
abdominal swelling and tenderness passed away in the course of a few 
days, the jaundice gradually faded, and the patient was discharged 
cured a fortnight later. 

Cask 3.— Female, aged 7 years. Admitted on Feb. 25th, 1912, with 
typical scarlet fever rash, sore throat, and adenitis. Temperature 
101° F. The temperature fell to normal on the 27th. On the 29th a 
small submental abscess was ODened. Between March 10th and 15th 
the child vomited on several occasions after food. On the 17th she 
complained of pain in the upper part of the abdomen. Examination 
show*ed the abdomen to be rather distended and distinctly resistant to 
pressure in the epigastric region. The following day there was slight 
icteric tinge of the conjunctiva;, and the child complained of acute 
abdominal pain and vomited several times. For several days she was 
very constipated ami was only relieved by encmata. The stools were 
normal but rather pale in colour, and the skin assumed a distinct yellow 
tinge. She vomited twice on the 22nd, from which date she improved, 
all her symptoms clearing up until the 31st, when she again vomited, 
complained of abdominal pam, * and the conjunctiva showed a marked 
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yellow tinge. This attack passed off in the course of two or three days 
and the child was discharged cured on April 23rd. 

Case 4.— Male, aged 9 years. Admitted on March 21st, 1911, with 
well-marked faucial diphtheria. A slight trace of albumin appeared in 
the urine on May 5th and continued until the 15th. On the 19th the 
temperature rose to 101*6° F., and the boy vomited and complained of 
abdominal pain. The next day the abdomen became very distended 
and there was tenderness in the epigastrium. On the 25tn there was 
bile in the urine, the faeces were clay-coloured, the conjunctiva- dis¬ 
tinctly yellow, and a tender swelling could be felt in the region of the 
head of the pancreas. In the course of the next few days the jaundice 
of skin became very marked and the lump in the abdomen very distinct. 
On June 2nd, for the first time since the onset of attack, there was no 
bile in the urine, and from this date the jaundice gradually subsided, 
and no further complication arising the boy was discharged cured. 

References in text-books on medicine and on the infectious 
diseases to the occurrence of jaundice as a complication or 
sequela of the specific fevers are somewhat meagre. William 
Hunter (Allbutt’s “System of Medicine," article Jaundice) 
includes under the head of Toxaemic Jaundice those cases 
met with in the specific fevers. Von Ziemsscn, writing on 
scarlet fever in the “Cyclopaedia of Practice of Medicine," 
says : “ Icterus may occur as the result of slowly progressive 
changes in the liver, but becomes marked only after the 
disappearance of the eruption. Saltus states that he has 
frequently observed icterus as a complication of scarlet fever 
in an epidemic distinguished by anomalous cases. Patients 
very frequently recover from this complication, but a fatal 
termination is not uncommon.” Gee, in Reynolds’s “System 
of Medicine,” states: “In scarlet fever yellowness of the 
conjunctive, tenderness over the liver, and evidence of bile 
in the urine are occasionally present, and where present 
devoid of prognostic significance.” Murchison, in his 
Croonian lectures on Functional Derangements of the 
Liver, considers the jaundice of the various specific fevers 
as independent of mechanical obstruction of the bile-duct. 
In his lectures on Diseases of the Liver he says he has only 
met 5 instances of jaundice in 2000 cases of scarlet fever, 3 
of which died. In 2 cases necropsies were performed ; in 
1 nothing abnormal was found, in the other marked degene¬ 
rative changes in the liver. Roberts (“Practice of Medi¬ 
cine ”), under Toxaemic Jaundice, describes that form met 
with in certain specific fevers—viz., yellow, remittent, 
intermittent, relapsing and very rarely typhus, typhoid or 
scarlatina, but goes on to say, “I cannot but express my 
agreement with those who consider in many of these cases 
it results from obstruction, at all events to some degree.” 
Sidney Phillips, in The Lancet of March 21st, 1908, 
reports an interesting case of jaundice in a patient during 
an attack of scarlet fever, who also had parotitis and abdo¬ 
minal symptoms suggestive of pancreatitis. He draws 
attention to the comparative rarity of these complications, 
the mild and temporary character of the jaundice, and the 
very definite involvement of the pancreas, as evidenced by 
swelling and tenderness in the region of the head of that 
gland, and concludes that the jaundice is in such cases 
obstructive and probably arises from pancreatitis. 

In the three scarlet fever cases quoted above the degree of 
oral sepsis present was slight, the condition of the teeth 
especially in all three cases being above the average. One 
complication was, however, common to all—viz., marked 
rhinorrhoea. which preceded the onset of the pancreatitis. 
This complication was also present in two cases of parotitis 
which occurred during the past year in the City Hospital— 
the one in a case of scarlet fever in which the left parotid 
was involved on the twenty-first day, the other in which 
both parotid glands were involved in a patient suffering 
from diphtheria on the twenty-seventh day. In neither of 
these cases had the patients, so far as could be ascertained, 
been in contact with cases of mumps immediately prior to 
admission (there had been, and w j ere, no cases in the 
hospital), nor did they themselves give rise to further infec¬ 
tion, and I think, therefore, the parotid infection may be 
justifiably considered of the non-contagious variety similar 
to that occasionally seen in enteric, relapsing, and typhus 
fever. 

It would appear, therefore, that in scarlet fever at any 
rate two types of jaundice may be met with—the one a 
toxsemic form exceedingly rare, at any rate nowadays, 
possibly because of the mild type of disease prevalent, 
associated with marked degenerative changes in the liver 
and in which a high mortality is to be feared ; the other 
less uncommon, obstructive in origin, mild and transient 
in character, and unattended by danger to life, and probably 
due to an infection of the pancreas. 

Njiv. ijh. 


FRACTURE OF THE CARPAL SCAPHOID 
BONE ASSOCIATED WITH MEDIAN 
NERVE INVOLVEMENT. 

By W. A. CAMPBELL, M.B. Glasg., F.R.C.S. Eng., 

EXTRA DISPENSARY SURGEON, WESTERN INFIRMARY, GLASGOW; EXTRA 
HONORARY SURGEON, ROYAL HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN, 
GLASGOW. 


Fracture of the carpal scaphoid bone is a common 
lesion, the patient usually considering that he has sprained 
his wrist. The movement which causes him most pain, and 
w’hich often is very limited, is that of extension. Physical 
signs are swelling of the wrist over, and tenderness on 
pressure on, the affected bone, both in front and behind and 
also in the “ snuff-box.” Crepitus can occasionally, and best, 
be elicited by applying pressure in the “snuff-box.” 

My reason for giving short notes on the following cases is 
that in addition to the fracture there was in each case 
partial median nerve involvement. 

Case 1.—The patient, who was seen in December, 1910, 
had 18 months previously sprained his wrist while playing 
football, the ball striking and over-extending his wrist; and 
though treated by his medical man by rest, massage, &c., 
had, when seen as an out-patient, limited and painful exten¬ 
sion of the wrist and tenderness over the scaphoid. An X ray 
photograph showed ununited fracture. In addition he com¬ 
plained of pain dowrn the thumb and index finger, worse 
when he extended his wrist. Sensation was tested and no 
area found anaesthetic to cotton wool. 

Case 2.—The patient, seen in January, 1911, had the usual 
signs and symptoms of fracture of the scaphoid, and in 
addition well-marked crepitus. Diagnosis was confirmed by 
X ray photograph. He also complained of burning and 
tingling in his hand, which w T as so severe as to necessitate 
for the first two or three evenings the exhibition of morphia. 
The median nerve was tender to pressure over the front of 
the wrist. A few days later, by dragging a pin point across 
the hand, the distiibution of the median nerve could be 
easily mapped out, the patient feeling a distinct alteration 
in sensation as the pin point entered the median area. 
Sensation to pin point was intact over the wdiole area, but 
sensation to cotton wool was absent over the palmar surface 
of both phalanges of the thumb and over the palmar surface 
of the distal two phalanges of the index and middle fingers. 
There was no paralysis of motion. The patient steadily 
improved until in August, 1911, sensation was practically 
normal, there being only slight numbness to cotton W'oolover 
the pulp of the middle finger. 

Case 3.—The patient in July, 1911, w r as treated for an 
over-extended and “sprained” wrist contracted while 
lifting a heavy- weight four weeks before. Tw'o weeks 
later the thumb and index finger “commenced to sleep,” 
and pain, severe in character, darted up the front of 
his forearm from the fingers and gave him a sensation as 
though the forearm were bursting. The pain prevented sleep. 
When the patient was seen he had the usual symptoms and 
signs of fracture of the scaphoid, and the diagnosis was con¬ 
firmed by X ray photograph. On testing his sensation no 
area w T as found ana»sthetic to pin point or cotton w’ool, but 
on dragging a pin point down the thumb and index finger a 
line of change w r as found at the level of the inter-phalangeal 
joint of the thumb in front and at the level of the distal 
interphalangeal joint of the index finger both in front and 
behind. Sensation to cotton wool, though present over these 
areas, was numbed. 

From the nature of the accident in tw r o of the cases 
(Nos. 1 and 3)—namely, sudden over-extension of the wrist 
—one considered that the median nerve had been over¬ 
stretched and was probably pressed upon by one of the 
scaphoid fragments, especially as extension of the wrist 
caused tingling in the thumb and index fingers. In the 
second case the patient could not give any detail as to how 
the fracture occurred, as he received it, in addition to other 
injuries, through falling from a height, but from the signs 
and local tenderness over the nerve it was concluded that 
he had also overstretched and so partially torn his median 
nerve at the wrist. 

Glasgow. 
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ROYAL SOCIETY OF MEDICINE. 


SECTION OF ANESTHETICS. 

Death after Hedonal Anaesthesia.—Exhibition of Apparatus. 

A meeting of this section was held on Nov. 1st, Dr. J. 
Blumfelp, the President, being in the chair. 

Dr. G. A. H. Barton read the notes of a case of Death 
after Hedonal Anesthesia. He said that the virtues of a 
new anaesthetic were apt to be over-estimated ; one heard of 
the successes, but little of the deaths. He had only found 
three, including the present case, reported in the journals 
up to date ; these were excessive considering the small 
number of administrations. Rumours of unreported fatal 
cases, however, were rife, and it was in the hopes of 
eliciting some definite information on the safety of hedonal, 
and in the class of case in which it was contra¬ 
indicated, that he reported this fatality. The patient was 
an ill-nourished tailor, who had lately been on strike. There 
was no complaint of cough, and his respirations and 
temperature were normal ; nothing was noted amiss with 
his lungs. The pulse was, of course, rather poor. Operation 
was opening and draining both frontal sinuses, the posterior 
nares being first plugged with a sponge. The induction was 
very quiet in three and a half minutes, and after the infusion 
of 400 c.c. he appeared to be under. The rate of flow \vas 
slowed down, and at the end of five minutes he had nearly 
600 c.c., and operation was commenced. The rate was cut 
down to slowest possible and remained at that. It was appar¬ 
ently one of the quietest and best anesthesias. The only ad verse 
point alxnit it was that the patient’s colour was dusky through¬ 
out. Dr. Barton attributed this at the time to the post-nasal 
plug and a towel over the mouth causing some obstruction. 
The operation lasted 1£ hours ; 1000 c.c. were infused in all. 
A quarter of an hour before the termination of the operation 
he ceased the infusion and administered oxygen, which 
speedily improved the patient’s colour. No blood got into 
his air passages during the operation ; the post-nasal plug 
was removed at its termination. He left him still un¬ 
conscious, but apparently in good condition. The patient 
died two hours after without regaining consciousness.—Dr. 
R. S. Trevor read an account of the post-mortem findings, 
and said he attributed death to heart failure while the 
patient was suffering from the toxaemia of tuberculosis, such 
death having been hastened by the administration of hedonal 
and by interference with his respiration owing to'bleeding 
into the trachea. The man was anything but a fit subject 
for an anaesthetic, and his privatiohs owing to the strike 
had reduced him very much. The blood in the trachea was 
not frothy, l and probably some of it was of post-mortem 
origin. There was a mottled or “tigroid ” condition of lung. 
—Dr. Z. Mennell sdid he had given hedonal in 56 cases of 
cerebral surgery, and not one death occurred within 12 hours 
of the operation. He had given it 196 times altogether, and 
at St. Thomas’s Hospital some 500 administrations of the 
drug had been given. The contra-indications against its use 
were : (1) for operations which would cause bleeding into the 
larynx or trachea ; (2) cases in which the blood pressure was 
high; and (3) cases in which the anaesthesia could be 
obtained as safely and satisfactorily by other means. For 
cerebral surgery he considered the drug almost ideal. The 
•prolonged sleep after the operation was-often most useful, 
ancl obviated the necessity of giving a narcotic. The rate at 
which he now gave the drug was 100 c.c. every two or three 
minutes. Rapid administration produced cyanosis, which he 
regarded as the greatest danger signal in connexion’with 
the drug. 1 The corneal reflex he regarded as valueless ; the 
skin reflex on the sole—causing toe movement and draw¬ 
ing up of the leg—was ra'uch more useful. One of his 
early cases died within eight hours of operation, which 
was enucleation of- a cancerous tongue in an old man ; 
and post mortem a - clot 4 inches long was retnoved from 
the larynx. By giving J gh of morphia at intervals one 
patrfettt was able to take as little as 240 c.c.—Dh J. F; W. 
Silk considered that the doses of hedonal recommended 
and used were too large. There J seemed td be ia • 


difficulty in giving just sufficient to get the patient under, 
while not giving too much. No doubt hedonal could be 
usefully employed as an adjunct to other anaesthetics. He 
commented on the fact that the advocates of hedonal now- 
abandoned their recommendation of it as an universal 
anaesthetic and acknowledged its limitations.—Mr. J. D. E. 
Mortimer reminded those present that Dr. Barton 
published a short note on the case now detailed imme¬ 
diately after its occurrence, and he thought this should 
be done far more frequently when difficulties and disasters 
appeared during the trial of new methods, lie knew, indeed, 
of two fatalities not mentioned that evening, and so far as 
he knew unreported, although they happened some months 
ago.—Dr. Barton replied. He thought that if the reflexes 
were abolished hedonal became dangerous, and if the skin 
reflex was allowed to persist that the anaesthesia would be 
unsatisfactory. 

Dr. Silk explained the working of Dr. Elsberg’s apparatus 
for the Intratracheal Insufflation of Ether. He had had 
difficulty in introducing the catheter, but when once in 
position the anaesthesia was good. 

Mr. G. E. Gask and Mr. 11. E. G. Boyle showed their 
apparatus. Mr. Gask said that the apparatus was mainly 
intended for intrathoracic operations, and the anaesthesia 
was quite satisfactory.—Mr. Boyle explained the working of 
the apparatus, but as he had only done 20 cases he was not 
prepared to discuss the merits or otherwise of the method. 

Dr. F. E. Shipway showed and explained the working 
of an apparatus made after the pattern of Kelly’s. 


MEDICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


Hedonal A/uesthesia. 

A meeting of this society was held on Oct. 28th, Sir 
W. Watson Cheyne, the President, being in the chair. 

Mr. C. M. Page communicated a paper on Further 
Experiences of Hedonal Anaesthesia, in which he said that 
hedonal anaesthesia had been employed at St. Thomas’s Hos¬ 
pital for about a year. The saphenous vein had been com¬ 
monly chosen ; it was exposed by incision, where it lies on 
the internal malleolus, and the cannula tied into it. He 
thought that for most cases this was convenient, as the leg 
required no special fixation, and the tube could be steadied 
in the cleft of the toes. The fluid in the tank was 
formerly kept at a temperature of about 120° F., but 
this was too hot, 110° or 105° being quite sufficient. 
He attributed several cases of local thrombosis of the vein to 
the use of too hot a solution. No death could be attributed 
to the anaesthetic at St. Thomas’s Hospital. The fatal cases 
reported were due to over-dosage. Safe anaesthesia was usually 
associated with the persistence of a skin reflex, and the 
patient should react in a moderate degree to the first skin 
incision. The cases which were unsuitable for the method 
were : (1) Aged subjects, and especially those in whom there 
was marked arterio-sclerosis ; (2) cases which were the subject 
of active pulmonary disease ; and (3) eases ia which the 
heart was not sound. The following were the forms of cases 
in which the drug had been exceptionally successful : (1) 
Cases of goitre, including five of Graves’s disease ; (2) cases 
of shock associated with haemorrhage; (3) cerebral and spinal 
cases ; and (4) any case in which there was considerable post¬ 
operative pain, the prolonged narcosis in such being entirely 
advantageous. He had found the quiet type of light 
anaesthesia which a small dose produced very useffil in 
cases of cellulitis of the neck. In conclusion, he said that 
the method had, for properly chosen cases, a definite value. 
The procedure had distinct dangers, due chiefly to the 
ease with which an overdose could be given. 

Dr. Z. Mennell read a paper on Hedonal Infusion 
Anaesthesia, with special reference to its uses in intra¬ 
cranial surgery. This form 6f anaesthesia had been induced 
310 times at St. Thomas’s Hospital since Mr. Page published 
his * original 200 cases ; no death had occurred within 
12 hours. His technique was that of Mr. Page with slight 
differences in manipulation and apparatus. The standard 
solution used was 0*75 per‘cent-, of hedonal in normal 
saline. If possiblethe blood pressure was taken first. The 
whole foot was painted with iodine and’the internal saphenous 
vein 6Jjened finder novocafne. An ordinary silver cannula was 
thfen tied into the-vein and the solution, at a temperature 
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between 100° and 110° F., was run in slowly at the rate of 
about 100 c.c. every two or three minutes. The temperature 
should not exceed this, as several cases of thrombosis occurred 
when a hotter solution was used. To run in 100 c.c. a 
minute, as was originally described, was too fast, and cyanosis 
was liable to occur, which was a dangerous symptom. The 
amount necessary to induce anaesthesia varied greatly, and 
the higher the blood pressure the more anaesthestic was 
required. Far too big doses had been given in the past, and 
the more the method was used the smaller was the dose given. 
Usually, after 300 or 400 c.c. had been given, the patient 
could be prepared for operation, and the incision could be 
made when 500 c.c. had been given. It was essential that 
there should be a brisk skin reflex, so brisk, in fact, that the 
patient had to be held down, in consequence of which it was 
necessary for the surgeon to make one quick cut through 
the skin and afterwards avoid touching the skin edges. 
The internal saphenous vein was used by choice : 1. Because 
it was out of the way. 2. As a convenience to the anaes¬ 
thetist, enabling him to take the blood pressure in the arm. 
3. The vein had large calibre and was easily exposed. 4. 
There was no need for such special apparatus, as suggested by 
Sir Berkeley Moynihan. Directly the incision had been made 
the abdominal muscles remained absolutely lax throughout a 
long abdominal operation without movement on the part of 
the patient. The flaccidity of the abdomen was marked, and 
was only comparable to that obtained during a satisfactory 
spinal anaesthesia. The type of anaesthesia obtained was 
almost perfect. There was complete relaxation, an excellent 
colour and pulse combined, with quiet, regular respira¬ 
tion ; in fact, the picture of natural quiet sleep. This 
state could be maintained for prolonged periods and with 
the use of very small quantities of the drug. The best 
rate of flow was about 30 to 60 drops a minute and should 
not fall below 10 drops a minute, as otherwise blood 
would block the cannula. It was important to note the 
following points during the progress of anaesthesia: 1. Re¬ 
spiration : This should be quiet and free from stertor. Any 
stertorous breathing meant that the tongue had fallen back. 
With the lighter anaesthesia as now used this but very rarely 
occurred. Any irregularity indicated too much anaesthetic. 
2. Skin reflex: This should never be abolished. It ought 
always to be possible to elicit a movement of the leg by 
stroking the sole of the foot sharply or by pinching the lobe 
of the ear to get a lateral movement of the head. 3. Blood 
pressure : Especially in cerebral work the blood pressure 
should not be allowed to fall too low. It was his custom to 
take the blood pressure every four or five minutes during 
operation. 4. The pulse: Always increases in rapidity. 
A pulse-rate of 140 or 160 was not uncommon. This per¬ 
sisted sometimes after the operation for some hours, and 
if not expected might cause unnecessary alarm He 
considered the following to be contra-indications to the 
use of hedonal: 1. Any operation about the air-passages 
which caused haemorrhage into them, without preliminary 
laryngotomy. The laryngeal reflex was not recovered quickly 
enough to prevent the blood trickling into the larynx. 

2. Cases of high blood pressure, 3. Cases in which anes¬ 
thesia could be obtained as safely and as satisfactorily by 
other means. Hedonal was indicated in : 1. Operations in the 
neck; goitre, including Graves's disease. 2. Ventral hernia, on 
account of the absence of vomiting after operation. 3. Intra¬ 
cranial operations. In 56 consecutive intracranial opera¬ 
tions since February last hedonal was the only anaesthetic 
used. The advantages over the method of giving chloro¬ 
form and oxygen with the Vernon Harcourt inhaler were well 
marked. 1. The anaesthetist was out of the way. 2. Any posture 
of the patient was possible, as long as there was a free air-way. 

3. There was no initial fall of blood pressure, as was so common 
with chloroform ; the blood pressure was well maintained at 
first, and only fell gradually after prolonged operation or 
mechanical interference with the brain. 4. It was frequently 
possible to proceed further with the operation, thus avoiding 
a second stage. 5. There was no vomiting after operation, a 
very great gain in these cases, when the head had to remain 
in sandbags in one position. The nursing was easier for the 
same reason. 6. The prolonged sleep after returning to bed 
was invaluable from a nursing point of view as well as from the 
patient's. No narcotics were necessary, and there was seldom 
any pain or malaise after operation. 7. If necessary, 
ordinary saline infusion could be given at once, without 
any further incision. These advantages in cerebral 


surgery were important and far outweighed the general 
disadvantages which he had already put forward. When 
the dura was incised it was good to see a slow movement 
either of an arm or leg and to see a brisk skin reflex which 
could be elicited by stroking the soles of the feet. At such a 
time anaesthesia must be as light as possible. A sudden 
increase of the depth of anaesthesia was often most striking, 
and might be due to the increased facility with which the drug 
had access to the nerve cells when the intracranial pressure 
had been diminished. From a somewhat large personal 
experience of cerebral operations he had no hesitation in 
expressing his preference for hedonal as compared with any 
other general anaesthetic, more especially chloroform. 

Mr. Percy Sargent said that hedonal had been used to 
promote anaesthesia in 43 intracranial operations he had 
performed, 33 for cerebral tumours, 4 for removal of the 
Gasserian ganglion, and 6 for hydrocephalus, meningitis, and 
Jacksonian epilepsy other than that produced by tumours. 
No deaths had occurred directly from the anaesthetic. The 
operative fatality within the first 48 hours, possibly partly 
due to the anaesthetic, was as follows : In 60 chloroform had 
been given, mortality 20 per cent. ; in 29 ether, mortality 
13 per cent. ; in 31 hedonal, mortality 3 per cent. 

Mr. Barrington Ward read a paper on Hedonal Anaes¬ 
thesia—its Use in Children. He had employed it in 70 cases. 
The first 50 cases were for all kinds of conditions, but in the 
last 20 only those cases were selected for which hedonal was- 
thought to be particularly suitable. It was by far the most 
convenient anaesthetic in children. It was constant in posi¬ 
tion, out of the way of the operator, and obtruded itself 
less on the patient. The insertion of the cannula was not 
always an easy matter, and it was one of the disadvantages of 
the method that practically an operation had to be performed 
to find the vein before the main interference. In only one 
case were the veins found to be too small for the purpose. 
Induction took on an average 7 minutes, and the amount of 
solution varied from 30 c.c. in a child of 9 days, to 680 c.c. 
in a boy of 7 years. It varied within fairly wide limits, the 
variation being due to the size of the cannula and of the vein. 
A small quantity run in quickly induced anaesthesia sooner 
than a much larger quantity run in slowly. The only satis¬ 
factory way of estimating the depth of anaesthesia was by 
slight cutaneous stimuli, such as a pin prick. It was not at all 
infrequent for the patient to make slight movements in 
reaction to the stimulus of the skin incision. During the sub¬ 
sequent manipulations even the peritoneum could be freely 
handled without calling forth any reaction, but if the skin 
was at any time stimulated slight movements occurred. This 
uncertainty of when the patient was under was one of the 
great disadvantages. In children there was a very small 
margin between the complete abolition of the skin reflex 
and the danger sign of respiratory depression. Even 
if the skin reflex was present, muscular relaxation was 
very complete. The colour of the patient was remarkably 
good. When once anaesthesia had been established very 
little hedonal, if any, was required to be given to maintain it. 
In 9 cases no further anaesthesia at all was necessary for 
operations lasting for from 18 to 50 minutes. The colour had 
not been useful as a warning of danger. Gradual slowing of 
the respiration and deep sighing with apnoeic pauses were 
signs that the drug had been pushed too far. There had 
been one fatality. The patient was a girl, aged 8, with 
tuberculous glands of the neck. 300 c.c. of solution had 
been used to induce anaesthesia, and 200 had been given 
during the progress of the operation, which had lasted 3D 
minutes. A post-mortem examination revealed the condition 
of status lymphaticus. In only one* other case had there 
been any anxiety, and that was in a similar type of child* 
He did not think hedonal could be extolled as a safe 
anaesthetic. Federoff, the originator of the method, had 
reported temporary cessation of respiration in 8 out of 
530 cases. The advantages were : for the patient hedonal 
was one of the most pleasant anaesthetics, and its adminis* 
tration was practically free from discomfort. It was notice¬ 
able that the preliminaries to an operation under hedonal' 
were always quieter than under any other anaesthetic. 
One patient after an experience of spinal, inhalation, and' 
intravenous anaesthesia begged when an anaesthetic was 
required on a fourth occasion that intravenous anaesthesia 
should be given. For the operator the conditions were- 
all that could be desired. Excellent muscular relaxation 
was obtained. In operations about the head it was of 
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advantage not to be hampered by the armamentarium of the 
anaesthetist. In the acute empyemas of children with hedonal 
the respiration was quiet and regular throughout, and 
no explosive coughing occurred even when the chest was 
opened. The after results of the anaesthetic were excellent. 
The drug was excreted very slowly, and a quiet sleep 
for from five to seven hours was usually obtained. On 
recovery the child was perfectly fit and ready to take food, 
but inclined to sleep for the next 24 hours. The absence of 
vomiting was a noticeable feature. The urines were examined 
before and after operation. The figures were too small to be 
of much value, but less than half showed any increase in 
acetone, and in 9 per cent, of the cases acetone was present 
before operation and absent afterwards. None of the cases 
gave any clinical signs of the presence of acetone. The 
disadvantages of the method were by no means few. In its 
immediate effects it was probably as dangerous as chloro¬ 
form, and much more dangerous than open ether. Its 
late effects, however, compared very favourably with any 
other anaesthetic. The estimation of the depth of anaes¬ 
thesia was difficult to determine exactly. The slow¬ 
ness with which hedonal was excreted demanded very 
careful administration. If by any unhappy accident an 
overdose were to be given resuscitation was almost a forlorn 
hope because of the amount of the drug in the circulation 
and the slowness of its excretion. As a routine anaesthetic 
the preliminaries of finding the vein and inserting the 
cannula might be rather tedious and certainly took longer 
than induction with the open methods. There was also some 
uncertainty as regards the size of the vein. The use of 
hedonal was contra-indicated in short operations because of 
the slow recovery from the effects of the anaesthetic. It was 
contra-indicated in the ordinary hospital list of operations 
because of the extra time consumed and the excellent 
results that attended anesthesia by open ether with the pre¬ 
liminary injection of morphine. For the acute abdomens of 
children spinal anaesthesia with Tyrrell Gray’s solution of 
stovaine-dextrin gave by far the best results. The indica¬ 
tions for hedonal were therefore narrowed down to very few. 
It was the best anaesthetic for brain operations. With 
hedonal the administration was convenient and the prolonged 
sleep afterwards greatly reduced the shock of the operation. 
Moreover, a surprisingly small amount of anaesthetic was 
required. In empyemata the results were excellent. He 
would not advocate its routine use in empyemata, however, 
because except in infants a rib could be resected easily and 
without distress and with complete safety to the patient 
with local infiltration anaesthesia. Finally, hedonal should 
be considered if a patient had already had experience of a 
general anaesthetic and dreaded another operation on that 
account, a condition by no means infrequent in older 
children. 

Mr. J. F. Dobson quoted statistics obtained from the 
records of the Leeds General Infirmary. Between Feb. 20th 
and Oct. 8th 436 cases had been operated upon under 
hedonal anaesthesia; in this series there were 44 deaths, 
being at the rate of 10 per cent. During the same period 
the number of general surgical and gynaecological operations 
totalled 2302 with 164 deaths, a rate of 7T per cent. 
1866 operations were performed with the older methods of 
anaesthesia with 120 deaths, a rate of 6*4 per cent. The 
hedonal cases therefore showed a death-rate of 10 per cent., 
as compared with 6 4 per cent, for other methods. Hedonal 
had not been given frequently for the very trivial operations, 
though, on the other hand, it had only occasionally been 
employed for emergency operations, such as those for acute 
abdominal disease. An analysis of the 44 cases which 
succumbed after operation performed under hedonal anaes¬ 
thesia gave the . following figures. Five cases dying 
shortly after operation had marked oedema of the lungs. 
With the exception of one case, in which 900 c.c. 
were injected, all received more than 1200 c.c. In 
4. cases dying from three to six days after operation 
the lungs were very oedematous. These cases had 
1660 c.c., 1460 c.c., 1000 c.c., and 970 c.c. respectively. 
Of these 9 cases it could safely be said that death was 
directly due to the anaesthetic in 2, and in 5 cases oedema 
of the lungs was a factor in causing death. Pneumonia was 
fpund on post-mortem examination in 8 cases. In 2 it was 
associated with peritonitis, and these might be dismissed. 
Of the remaining 6 cases, 2 had simple broncho-pneumonia ; 
in 3 cases broncho-pneumonia was associated with the 


presence of multiple abscesses in the lung. There was 1 
case of pneumonia with cavitation and gangrene of the 
lung. Infarction of the lung was found on post-mortem 
examination in 4 cases. In 3 cases there were numerous 
infarcts in both lungs; in the remaining case one lung 
contained two large areas of infarction, the other lung 
showing diffuse broncho-pneumonia. There were two 
deaths attributed to shock. In one as much as 1760 c.c. 
was administered. In the series there were 1 death 
from pulmonary thrombosis, 2 deaths from pyaemia, 
and 1 from symptoms suggestive of cerebral thrombosis. 
The figures showed the frequency of pulmonary complica¬ 
tions after hedonal. It was not suggested that in all the 
cases quoted the death of the patient was due to the anaes¬ 
thetic ; in all, however, it was a factor, and in many the 
chief. Pulmonary oedema could be largely avoided by taking 
care not to give more than 1200 c.c. ; it followed that 
hedonal was unsuitable for prolonged operations. The two 
deaths from shock were perhaps due to the direct toxic action 
of the drug. The most serious complication was pulmonary 
infarction and thrombosis. Dr. K. A. Veale had shown 
that thrombosis at the seat of the venesection was frequent; 
emboli would readily become detached. This complication 
might perhaps be avoided by elevating the arm to empty the 
veins immediately on the cessation of the infusion and then 
applying a firm bandage. Infarction was probably not in¬ 
frequent ; it was not always fatal, but might occur after the 
simplest operations. A method of producing general anaes¬ 
thesia without incurring the risk of inducing pulmonary 
complications was an urgent necessity. The mortality of 
certain abdominal operations was due largely to bronchitis 
and pneumonia, particularly in such operations as partial 
gastrectomy, colectomy, gastro-enterostomy, and gastrostomy. 
In many cases this was due to inhalation anaesthesia. It 
seemed that these complications would be even more 
frequently met with were hedonal in common use. 

Dr. J. F. W. Silk considered intravenous anaesthesia one 
of the most notable advances in anaesthetisation. In the 
few cases in which he had used hedonal he had been alarmed 
by the fact that sleep had persisted for a long time. No 
doubt in the fatal cases recorded the patients had been too 
deeply anaesthetised—namely, as deeply as in inhalation 
anaesthesia. Another reason might be that the solution 
used was too strong. He had added hedonal to ether given 
intravenously, and thought this was an improvement both as 
regards ether and hedonal anaesthesia. 

Mr. Hugh M. Rigby had had experience of hedonal anaes¬ 
thesia in 20 cases in which he had operated. He had been 
impressed by the ease with which anaesthesia was produced 
and the freedom of manipulation permitted in abdominal 
operations. One case was fatal. 

Mr. E. M. Corner considered affections of the jaw, tongue, 
and respiratory passages unsuitable for hedonal anaesthesia: 
The method was valuable from the patients’ point of view 
and was preferred by them to the ordinary methods. 


HARVEIAN SOCIETY. 


Preparation, Choice of Anesthetic, and its Management in 
Difficult Types of Patients during Abdominal and 
Pelvic Operations. 

A meeting of this society was held on Oct. 31st. 

Dr. Dudley W. Buxton, in opening a discussion upon 
the above subject, said that the underlying physical and 
pathological states which produced types of patients 
were the essential matters for the anaesthetist to study. 
Adopting as his guide that the patient’s safety, the 
suitability of the anaesthetic to the particular opera¬ 
tion, and the predilection of the operator for any anaes¬ 
thetic or method should be placed in this order of im¬ 
portance, the anaesthetist had yet to remember that the 
success of the operation might depend upon whether the 
surgeon’s desiderata were granted him, and upon this success 
ultimately must depend the patient’s safety or chance of 
speedy recovery. The environing conditions of the patient 
were (1) those outside the region of operation, the age and 
sex, his physique, his habits as regards drugs and alcohol, and 
so on, and such blood states as anaemia or toxaemia—e.g., 
sepsis, glycosuria, albuminuria, cholaemia, and the presence 
of intercurrent organic disease affecting the respiratory, the 
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circulatory, or the hasmapoietic systems; and (2) those aue to 
abdominal or pelvic affections. Thus abdominal distension, 
sepsis, and fever, with in some cases vomiting, possibly 
stercoraceous, introduced fresh factors into the problem 
presented to the anaesthetist. Such conditions had to be met 
partly by (1) preparation which included hygienic and drug 
treatment for some period before the operation; (2) the 
choice of the anaesthetic and method suitable to the case 
which offered the least likelihood of peril at the time of the 
administration of the anaesthetic and promised the fewest 
deleterious after-effects. Dr. Dudley Buxton pointed out the 
value to all concerned of giving the skilled anaesthetist the 
opportunity of studying his case with the home doctor before 
the operation. Subsequently the nature of the operation 
became a serious consideration, if, for example, it involved 
severe haemorrhage, massive shock, or prolonged and severe 
trauma. In ordinary circumstances dieting was essential, 
and adherence to the normal hours and habits of the patient 
should be practised, as otherwise dyspepsia and mal- 
assimilation occurred. Severe purging and even enemata 
were dangerous when employed on the day of the 
operation. Copious hot water ingestion or saline clysters 
given for a week previous to abdominal sections offered 
many advantages, as did rectal feeding with easily 
absorbed foods such as glucose. The anaesthetic must be 
chosen after study of each individual case, and what was 
even a more important matter, the method of using it. Where 
lung complications existed chloroform with oxygen was 
usually the best anaesthetic. In other cases ether usually in 
sequence commonly proved suitable, but should be preceded 
by a dose of atropine. The question of shock, whether due 
to trauma, rough handling of viscera, or to haemorrhage, 
necessitated the adoption of a method permitting variation in 
the degree of narcosis appropriate to the condition of the 
patient and the exigencies of the operation. In all depressed 
states, whether due to pre-existing blood disease or trauma, 
the chances of the patient’s survival or ultimate recuperation 
were largely a question of the amount of toxaemia itself, in 
part pre-existent and in part superadded by the introduction 
of large amounts of an anesthetic or analgesic. Hence the 
importance of giving as little as was consistent with the 
requirements of each case. Preliminary injection of morx>hine, 
atropine, and other hypnotic narcotics was valuable both 
because the nervous system was soothed, psychic shock 
diminished, and the amount of the general anaesthetic 
required was materially decreased. Special reference 
was made to operations involving severe shock—e.g., 
prostatectomy, panhysterectomy, and intestinal stoppage ; 
and in the last case Dr. Dudley Buxton advocated 
lavage and constant stomach drainage under intravenous 
ether infusion, and intravenous ether infusion was in¬ 
valuable in cases in which considerable loss of blood 
occurred. The difficulty experienced in operations upon the 
upper abdomen due to rigidity of the recti was, the speaker 
believed, commonly due to partial asphyxia, the recti being 
muscles concerned in respiration, the causes and remedies 
of which he described. Many cases were suitable for a 
combined method, preliminary alkaloid injection with 
spinal anaesthesia or local analgesia followed by general 
anaesthesia. The dangers which were very real of psychic 
shock had to be reckoned with whenever spinal and regional 
analgesia were employed alone, and these were accen¬ 
tuated in the case of the highly nervous and the 
neurasthenic. 

Dr. G. A. H. Barton said the procedure which he 
found most generally useful in abdominal operations was 
(1) a preliminary alkaloidal injection ; (2) a rapid induc¬ 
tion by means of a little C.E. mixture and ethyl 
chloride on a Skinner’s mask; and (3) maintenance there¬ 
after of anajsthesia by means of open ether given in a 
special apparatus which he showed. Shock might be 
present before or develop during operation. Since adopt¬ 
ing the method above described he rarely experienced the 
latter event; morphia or ether did much to abolish it ; 
warmth, position, saline infusion, and oxygen through 
alcohol were beneficial; pituitrin and adrenalin were useful, 
but must be used with caution, as their exhibition was not 
devoid of danger in some circumstances. Strychnine he still 
considered valuable, but rather as a preventive. In the 
plethoric, muscular, and alcoholic, ethyl chloride was best 
avoided in the induction owing to its liability to cause 
abdominal rigidity in these types ; where it occurred 


chloroform might have to be given, but he generally found 
oxygen and a light anaesthesia more useful. He spoke of the 
respiratory difficulties that frequently arose in the edentulous, 
and said that his practice when the patient had a complete 
set of upper and lower teeth on vulcanite plates was to 
leave them in situ during the operation. Where lung com¬ 
plications were severe inhalation anesthesia should be 
abandoned, and resort had zo intraspinal analgesia or intra¬ 
venous ether. On the whole he deprecated the administra¬ 
tion of chloroform in abdominal operations, and particularly 
when sepsis was present. ‘Septic toxemia was a cause of 
degeneration of liver cells and acidosis, and chloroform made 
the condition worse. Sepsis plus chloroform was, in his 
opinion, the cause of many of the deaths occurring from 
fatty acid poisoning a few days after operation in acute 
appendicitis and allied conditions. 

Mr. Raymond Johnson referred especially to the diffi¬ 
culties met with in certain acute abdominal conditions in 
which the urgent need of immediate operation rendered any 
special preparation of the patient impossible. In the 
presence of toxaemia he entirely agreed with those who held 
that chloroform should be avoided, and regarded the choice as 
lying between ether administered by the open method and 
spinal anaesthesia. W r ith increasing experience he had 
become more and more impressed by the value of the latter, 
especially in such cases as acute appendicitis, particularly in 
young children, in whom the toxaemia was often profound 
and the mortality still high. Spinal anaesthesia was also 
particularly useful when the nature of the operation 
necessitated very complete relaxation of the abdominal 
muscles. He had found the method very valuable in 
operating for acute intussusception in young children. The 
closure of the abdominal incision in these cases was often 
very difficult if the muscular relaxation was incomplete, on 
account of the tendency of the omentum and intestine to 
protrude. Mr. Johnson was specially interested in Dr. 
Dudley Buxton’s remarks on the dangers resulting from great 
abdominal distension and vomiting in some cases of obstruc¬ 
tion, and was of opinion that in some such cases the safest 
course was to employ local or regional analgesia, and, in the 
first instance, merely drain a distended coil of gut. In pro¬ 
longed abdominal operations, such as the combined abdominal 
and perineal method of removing the rectum, he thought 
the choice should lie between the inhalation and intra¬ 
venous methods of administering ether, and that the 
decision should turn upon the general condition of 
the patient. Finally, he referred to the occasional 
difficulty met with in closing vertical incisions in the 
upper region of the abdomen, and caused by the wide 
retraction of the divided edges of the posterior layer of 
the rectus sheath. He was sure that this difficulty was 
often not due to imperfect muscular relaxation, and 
suggested that the elasticity of the chest, wall was an 
important element in causing the retraction of the divided 
aponeurotic layers. 

Mr. J. D. E. Mortimer remarked that, as pointed out some 
years ago by Macewen, a general anaesthesia, even when 
pushed to a full extent, did not abolish marked reflex dis¬ 
turbances during some surgical proceedings, particularly in 
neurotic, alcoholic, and rickety subjects ; such might occur 
in the total absence of preceding asphyxia. He had found 
a combination of light general anaesthesia with spinal 
analgesia valuable in such operations as prostatectomy and 
radical cure of hernia, complete relaxation being obtained 
and shock avoided without the dangers of a deep narcosis, 
on the one hand, or of “psychic shock” on the other; 
which last, if spinal analgesia were employed alone, might 
be serious. 

Dr. J. Leon Jona (Melbourne) said he was pleased to hear 
Dr. Dudley Buxton advocate the warming of the operating 
table. This was a point on which surgeons could take a 
lesson from those who experimented on animals. The 
maintenance of the body temperature at its normal I6vel. 
during the course of the operation and afterwards would, he 
felt sure, reduce the amount of so-called “post-operative 
shock. ” Another point mentioned by Dr. Dudley Buxton was 
the preliminary administration of morphia or some such 
drug, which certainly gave good results and necessitated the 
use of very much less ether or chloroform. There were a few 
other points, too, attention to which on the part of the 
surgeon would undoubtedly be of benefit to the patient, and 
so assist the anaesthetist in his work, and these were 
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gentleness in manipulation of abdominal contents, a little 
more respect for, and better treatment of, the parietal 
j>eritoneuin, which in many abdominal operations was very 
much rubbed about by swabs, packs, &c., and celerity of 
action. 

Dr. Copeland (Toronto, Canada) said: Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, I thank you for the invitation extended to visitors 
to take part in this discussion. It has given me a great 
deal of pleasure in listening to Dr. Dudley Buxton’s able 
address. I may say that I am somewhat conversant 
with the way anaesthetics are given in both Canada and the 
United States, and that, in general, the methods used there 
are very similar to those described by the speaker. I am 
surprised that no mention has been made of nitrous oxide 
and oxygen anaesthesia, supplemented by morphine and 
atropine, and perhaps scopolamine. For long administrations, 
especially in abdominal operations, it seems to be very little 
used in Englaud. I have seen it given for over four hours 
in a very difficult abdominal case in the Montreal General 
Hospital with excellent results. In septic cases, such as an 
acute fulminating appendicitis, it is the inhalation anes¬ 
thetic par excellence , causing the slightest degeneration in 
any of the solid organs, such as the liver and kidneys, or of 
the blood. If further relaxation be needed than it gives, an 
exceedingly small amount of ether added will secure it. 
Nitrous oxide and oxygen seems to me to be ideal in most 
cases as an introduction to ether. Since coming to England 
I have been surprised in seeing in many hospitals a most 
dangerous habit practised by men who ought to know 
better—namely, that of continually touching the cornea with 
their fingers to test the eye reflex. In Canada and the 
United States it has practically been given up, and 
in some States of the Union it has been declared by 
the courts to be malpractice, as corneal ulcers have resulted 
and sometimes blindness. It is the more inexcusable because 
unnecessary. The same information can be gained by 
touching the eyelashes. I should like to ask I)r. Dudley 
Buxton’s opinion on this subject. Crile has shown that one 
of the great factors entering into shock is the loss of carbon 
dioxide from the blood, caused by over-ventilation of the 
lungs by excessive breathing caused by pain and other 
reflex stimuli, which the speaker has mentioned. In the 
administration of nitrous oxide and oxygen a great deal of 
shock can readily be overcome, as Crile has shown, by 
restoring carbon dioxide to the blood, either by rebreathing 
or, better, by giving a definite amount of carbon dioxide. 
The patient also comes out of this anaesthetic with extreme 
rapidity, with a mind comparatively clear, as I have lately 
had the experience of trying personally. 

Dr. J. Blumfeld and Mr. C. W. M. Hope also spoke. 

In replying Dr. Dudley Buxton reminded his hearers 
that he had been obliged to limit his remarks, for the time 
allotted was too short for so large a subject. The great 
value of Dr. Hornibook’s work lay in his proof that chloride 
of ethyl should be given by an open rather than by a 
rebreathing method. The corneal reflex was one which he 
believed should be seldom invoked—it was unnecessary and 
the eye was often damaged by the finger. The use of 
nitrous oxide and oxygen in major surgery was, he believed, 
best restricted to its action in sequences such as before 
ether. In spite of Dr. Crile’s and Dr. Peter’s splendid work 
he was not convinced that the level of narcosis this mixture 
provided was convenient in the types of cases under con¬ 
sideration. Rapid resumption of consciousness was not 
commonly an advantage. He certainly believed that 
chloroform was undesirable in most cases of acute septic 
disease. 


LIVERPOOL MEDICAL INSTITUTION. 


Exhibition of Specimens .- Endothelioma of the Heart .— 
He cent Experimental Investigations in Production of 
Immunity to Carcinoma. 

A meeting of this society was held on Oct. 31st, Mr. 
F. T. Paul, Past-President, being in the chair. 

The following specimens were shown :— 

Mr. Courtenay Yorke : Carcinoma of the (Esophagus 
which had involved both recurrent laryngeal nerves. During 
life there was complete paralysis of the larynx. 


Mr. R. E. Harcourt and Mr. T. H. Bickerton : 
(1) Epibulbar Melanotic Sarcoma in a woman aged 
37; and (2) Perithelioma of the Orbit in a woman 
aged 73. 

Mr. Arthur J. Evans : (1) Carcinoma of the Cervix 
Uteri (two cases) ; (2) Annular Carcinoma of Iliac Colon ; 
(3) Epithelioma of Mouth ; (4) Epithelioma in Appendix 
Scar ; (5) Epithelioma of Penis; and (6) Malignant 
Testis. 

Dr. R. J. M. Buchanan and Dr. G. Llssant Cox: 
Carcinoma of an Accessory Thyroid or of the Thyroglossal 
Duct. 

Mr. D. Douclas-Crawford and Dr. S. W. McLellan : 

(1) Malignant Disease of Lower End of (Esophagus ; 

(2) Malignant Disease of Colon ; and (3) Malignant Disease 
of Breast—recurrence, X ray treatment. 

Mr. W. Th el wall Thomas and Dr. A. A. Ref.s : (1) 
Papilloma of Prepuce, early malignancy; (2) Malignant 
Breast showing Pigmentation due to Haemorrhage from 
previous operation; (3) Malignant Bladder and Secondary 
Glands ; (4) Endothelioma of Parotic; and (5) Epithelioma 
of Scrotum. 

Mr. R. E. Kelly : (1) Carcinoma of Small Gut; and 
(2) Lympho-sarcoma of Neck. 

Mr. G. P. Newbolt : Carcinoma of the Hepatic Flexure of 
the Colon. 

Dr. Nathan Raw : (1) Osteo-sarcoma of Lung (second¬ 
ary) ; (2) Lympho-sarcoma of Lung; (3) Lung showing 
Cancer and Tuberculosis; and (4) Sarcoma of the 
Heart. 

Mr. Paul gave a very instructive photomicrographic 
demonstration with lantern slides of Epitheliomata of 
varying degrees of Malignancy. He pointed out how an 
accurate prognosis could be given from the appearances of 
the sections. His opinions had been confirmed by the sub¬ 
sequent histories of the cases. 

Dr. W. Blair Bell showed a Fox Terrier Bitch aged 16 -k 
years. Two years ago a lump appeared in the right inguinal 
mamma following long-continued mastitis. This lump was 
excised under /3-eucaine aniesthesia. Six months later 
a recurrence occurred locally. Both inguinal mammae 
with all the inguinal fat and glands (which were 
affected) were then removed under ether anaesthesia. 
Perfect recovery was made, but now there is a recur¬ 
rence in a gland lying superficial to the ribs on the right 
side. 

Dr. Hubert Armstrong read a note on a case of Endo¬ 
thelioma of the Heart., and demonstrated the sections and 
drawings made for him by Professor Monckeberg. The 
tumour was a lymphangio-endothelioina of the a.-v. node, 
causing heart block with Stokes-Adams syndrome in a 
boy aged 5 years. The case has been reported in full 
elsewhere. 1 

Dr. J. O. Wakelin Barratt read a paper on Recent 
Experimental Investigations in regard to the Produc¬ 
tion of Immunity to Carcinoma. He first compared 
the histological characteristics of mouse carcinomata with 
human carcinomata, and illustrated his remaiks with a 
series of lantern slides. He also pointed out the differences 
in the way the two types of malignant disease progress and 
produce death. He next dealt with the experimental work 
which has been carried out on mice to produce immunity 
or to cure mouse carcinoma. Attention was called to 
the fact that many living tissues from the mouse or the 
foetal mouse appear to have the power of producing 
immunity or of arresting the growth. He emphasised the 
fact that the tissues used must be living.- Mr. PAUL 
thought the cure of carcinoma by therapeutic methods was 
far distant, but. hoped that experimental research would be 
continued with vigour. —Dr. Blair Bell believed that a 
method for treating cancer therapeutically was within 
sight if not an absolute cure, at least one which would 
supplement surgical procedures. He mentioned some of 
his own attempts to arrest the disease in human subjects.— 
Mr. Rushton Parker congratulated Dr. Barratt on his lucid 
paper, and alluded to the excellent work that Dr. Barratt 
has already done. lie was particularly impressed by the 
modest and restrained manner in which the various facts had 
been brought forward It was most important that no false 
hopes should be raised. 


i Deutsches Arcliiv fiir Klinischc Medicin, March 13th, 1911. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MEDICINE IN 
IRELAND. 


Section of Surgery. 

Cerebellar Tumour treated by Decompression.—Hedonal as an 
Anesthetic. 

A MEETING of this section was held on Oct. 25th, Mi. 
R. D. Purefoy, the President, being in the chair. 

The President said his first duty was to thank the section 
and the council for electing him President. He then briefly 
reviewed the work of the last session, and said that a great 
many very important papers were read, amongst them being 
a communication narrating a fatal result in a patient treated 
with salvarsan. 

Mr. A. A. McConnell showed a case of Cerebellar Tumour 
for which Cushing’s sub-tentorial decompression operation 
had been performed. Before operation the patient had 
headache, vomiting, partial optic atrophy, vertigo, and ataxia. 
She was also subject to seizures, in which all the muscles 
were thrown into a state of tonic contraction. The localis¬ 
ing symptoms were : tinnitus in left ear ; diadococinesia, 
which was well pronounced on the left side ; and constant 
deviation to the left side on walking. Optic atrophy was 
also more marked on the left side. Wassermann’s reaction 
was negative. At the operation a tumour was palpated in 
the left cerebellar hemisphere. There had been no recur¬ 
rence of headache, vomiting, vertigo, or tonic muscular 
spasms since operation. Removal of the tumour was to be 
attempted at a second operation. Hedonal was the anaes¬ 
thetic used.—Mr. E. H. Taylor said that with regard to 
operative treatment, his experience liad not been so satis¬ 
factory as Mr. McConnell’s. He emphasised the point that 
access was not so easy with the patient lying on the side as 
in the face-down position. He agreed that it was well to 
expose both hemispheres of the cerebellum, and he thought 
the bilateral exposure was to be preferred. The case 
showed the great value of decompression, and in many cases 
he believed it was better to be satisfied with decompression 
than at the same operation to proceed to take away the tumour. 
—Mr. W. Pearson said it was to be regretted that cases 
of the kind were not got in earlier stages by the surgeon. 
When optic atrophy set in the patient’s sight could not be 
restored, and when there was surgical interference it 
should be carried out before the sight was affected for 
any time. He considered that even if the growth was 
believed to be a gumma that was no reason why the 
case should not be submitted to surgical treatment. He 
thought there could be no question that the bilateral opera¬ 
tion was the most suitable. It was of the utmost importance 
in intracranial operations to have plenty of room, so as to 
be able to dislocate the growth. As to whether the whole 
operation should be undertaken, it was, he thought, better 
to wait for a second stage in those cerebellar cases ; but this 
could best be judged by the blood pressure.—Mr. McConnell 
said, in answer to the President, that the cerebro-spinal 
fluid discharged very copiously from the eighth to the tenth 
day, and then the sinus closed. He agreed that the two- 
stage operation was the best. He doubted if the patient 
would consent to a second operation, and even if she did he 
was not at present sure what he would do. He agreed that 
decompression should be done as soon as the sight showed 
signs of failing. 

Dr. H. de Lisle Crawford reported and analysed 30 
cases of Hedonal Anaesthesia. In all full surgical anaesthesia 
had been obtained, and no death had occurred that was in 
any way attributable to the drug or the method by which it 
was administered. The following complications had developed 
after operation—one case of slight broncho-pneumonia and 
one of acute oedema. The cases included eight operations for 
cancer, two for brain compression, and eight laparotomies. 
The greatest advantages noticed with the anaesthetic were the 
slight amount of blood lost in head cases and the very marked 
abdominal relaxation. The anaesthetic was contra-indicated in 
the young and vigorous, who were not going to be subjected to 
severe loss of blood and who were not collapsed. In the aged 
and cachectic, on the other hand, the amesthetic had been 
found most valuable.—The President thanked Mr. Crawford 
- for his paper, which very fairly set forth the advantages and 
disadvantages to Ihj derived from the use of hedonal as an 


anaesthetic. All who were concerned with abdominal operations 
well knew the advantage of having the abdominal musclesin a 
relaxed state.—Mr. W. I. de C. Wheeler considered that the 
administration of hedonal could not be praised or condemned 
until they had more experience of it. Patients very often 
objected more to the giving of an intravenous injection than 
to the operation. How chloroform had been given so long in 
cases where it was contra-indicated he found hard to under¬ 
stand. He mentioned that he had been using omnopon in 
simple operations, and so far had found it satisfactory.—Dr. 
T. C. Kirkpatrick had not seen the method tried, but it 
seemed to him, from the theoretical point of view, that it 
was attended with great advantages and some considerable 
disadvantages. He had seen so many methods of using 
different drugs as anaesthetics introduced that it made him 
doubtful, as over and over again, notwithstanding new 
methods put forward as panaceas, return had to be made to 
ether. He, therefore, thought that no one had yet sufficient 
experience to be able to pronounce definitely on hedonal.— 
Dr. W. G. Smith said that so far all forms of anaesthetics 
administered by inhalation, excluding morphia, belonged to 
the marsh gas series. Local anaesthetics belonged to the 
aromatic group. He demonstrated by chemical formulas 
how the various forms were built up, taking marsh gas as a 
base.—Mr. Crawford, in reply, said his experience was 
that patients would sooner have the small operation necessary 
to administer hedonal than to have the mask placed over 
their face. He considered that it was much more under 
control than omnopon. He agreed with I)r. Kirkpatrick that 
the outlook for a new method was not hopeful, but this 
method had now been taken up in England after haring been 
used for some time on the continent, and he considered it 
as safe as any other in practice. 


GLASGOW OBSTETRICAL AND GYNAECO¬ 
LOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Exhibition of Specimens. — President's Address. 

A meeting of this society was held on Oct. 23rd, Dr. J. 
Lindsay, the President, being in the chair. 

Dr. A. W. Russell showed: 1. Three Ovarian Cysts 
obtained from cases recently operated on. The first was a 
multilocular cystoma which had given rise to symptoms of 
dysmenorrhcea, dysuria, and painful defalcation. The second 
was a unilocular cyst which had caused great distress and 
abdominal distension ; the heart was displaced upward, the 
tumour was adherent to the abdominal wall, omentum, 
bowel, and pelvic organs. The third was a unilocular cyst; 
the abdominal swelling had existed for two years, and had 
lately grown much larger. Recovery in all three cases was 
normal and uninterrupted. 2. Soft Cancer of the Uterine 
Body. Menopause occurred 18 years ago. Symptoms 
1^ years. No loss of flesh. The cancer had involved the 
myometrium to within 1 mm. of the peritoneum. There 
were also two small fibroids present in the specimen. 
A microscopic section was shown. 

Dr. W. D. Macfarlane showed: 1. Uterus with Fibroids 
undergoing Necrobiotic Changes, two sections of which 
were shown. 2. Uterus and Fibroids impacted in Pelvis, 
causing bladder and rectal symptoms. 3. Papilliferous 
Ovarian Cyst which hail given rise to no symptoms. There 
was no microscopic evidence of malignancy. 4. Gonor¬ 
rhoeal Salpingo - oophoritis. 5. Uterus with Submucous 
Fibroid removed post mortem ; death had taken place from 
anaemia and suppurative nephritis. 

Dr. W. Ritchie showed : 1. Uterus with Fibroids. 2. A 
case of Tuberculous Salpingitis. 

The President then delivered his introductory address on 
the Ovum in Relation to Sterility and Abortion. After 
thanking the society for electing him to the office of Presi¬ 
dent. Dr. Lindsay claimed to base his address on some 
problems of obstetrics and gynaecology from the point of 
view of the general practitioner, who as the family physician 
was in touch with the state of health and general medical 
history of the patient. He pointed out the value of the 
knowledge of family history and of impressions gained in 
the course of long experience. He said: I propose to 
submit some impressions relating to the physiology and 
[pathology of early pregnancy along with evidence which 
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appears to give them some degree of plausibility. It is 
common knowledge that for some women child-bearing 
ceases years before the cessation of menstruation ; only 
very occasionally is it continued up to the menopause. It is 
common knowledge also that there are sometimes long 
intervals between the birth of children, during which health 
is normal and there is evidently nothing to prevent con¬ 
ception. What is the nature of this incapacity for child¬ 
bearing ? Is it pathological or physiological I In cases where 
the cure of some morbid condition results in the cure of 
sterility, the sterility is properly designated pathological. 
But the question is whether the periods of lessened fertility 
which occur generally among women are of this character ; 
the fact of them being common is against their being so and 
points to physiological origin. If physiological, we must 
revise our notions of the relationship between menstruation 
and ovulation. Ovulation may go on in absence of menstrua¬ 
tion, but the converse of this, that menstruation is dependent 
on; ovulation, can this be accepted '! Menstruation is 
abolished when the ovaries are excised, but that effect, 
however, need not be due to abolition of ovulation, it may be 
the consequence of cessation of other activities of the genital 
glands. A menstruating uterus may be found associated 
with a newly ruptured follicle in the ovary, but the associa¬ 
tion is not so frequent as has been supposed. Between a 
follicle lately ruptured, one nearly ripe, and one degenerating, 
the distinction is not easy to make. At the best oppor¬ 
tunities for making observation on the human subject are 
infrequent; on that account evidence derived from lower 
mammals has been given more weight than rightly belongs 
to it. (Estrus or “rut” in animals is homologous with 
human menstruation, inasmuch as the uterus undergoes 
similar changes. (Estrus is accompanied by ovulation, 
and so long as it is always so the inference that menstrua¬ 
tion is likewise accompanied by shedding of ova was 
not unreasonble. It has been found that in some 
animals oestrus and ovulation occur at different times. In 
bats oestrus occurs in autumn, but ova are not shed 
till later, the semen being stored in the uterus during 
hibernation. Some monkeys menstruate regularly, but it is 
almost certain that ova are shed only during a brief sexual 
period. In the research by Leopold and Miranoff it was 
found that in 12 out of 24 cases menstruation had occurred 
without ovulation at the period preceding operation. Some 
of the phenomena of child-bearing postulate a variability at 
different terms in the production of ova. Ovulation some¬ 
times follows a periodic cycle of its own; usually its 
periodicity agrees with menstruation. If a large series of 
births be arranged according to the age of the mothers, a 
curve is obtained which represents the rise and fall of 
fertility within the child-bearing period ; the curve rises 
rapidly to its maximum height between 29 and 30 years, and 
then falls rapidly. Age is not the only influence, it is 
modified also by a particular age and condition of life. A 
woman has a child in the early twenties, and after ten years' 
widowhood marries at 35 ; her chances of issue are greater 
than those of a virgin marrying at the same age. Something 
of this kind is observed in domestic animals. It seems clear 
with respect to the lower animals, and probably is so with 
man, that the reproductive function tends to earlier 
disappearance when it has not been active at the 
appropriate time. This is a consideration which has 
not received the attention it deserves from those 
who have exercised their minds on the falling birth¬ 
rate. The length of the educational curriculum affects 
the educated ; for them marriage falls within the period of 
reproductive life that is less prolific. It is in this class, 
also, that the lowness of the birth-rate is most conspicuous. 
Fertility is influenced by general alimentation. Breeders 
act on the assumption that feeding affects the fecundity of 
animals. One gets the impression that mode of life does 
modify fertility, that in particular ill-regulated nutrition with 
deficient exercise and mental unrest is detrimental to it. In 
a fertilised ovum, the vitality of which is impaired only, a 
brief and partial development takes place. Between the 
fifth and ninth weeks is the time in my experience when 
abortion takes place, and in the great majority the decidual 
sac contains no embryo. These sacs are lined with 
embryonic membrane filled with fluid, the difference 
between them and the later blood moles being one of 
degree. Rarely an embryo is found small in proportion to 
the size of the containing cavity. An outstanding feature 


of their histology is necrobiosis and by the same process I 
would ascribe the lack of an embryo in some abortion 
cases. Malnutrition subsequent to fertilisation plays the 
chief part. 

The President was thanked for his address by the past- 
president, Dr. A. W. Russell, and this was seconded by 
Dr. Jardine, who agreed with Dr. Russell in eulogising 
Dr. Lindsay’s scientific work. 

Dr. Russell reported that he had attended the meet¬ 
ings of the International Obstetrical and Gynaecological 
Congress in Berlin in September as the delegate of the 
society. He detailed the features of the Congress and 
noted the hospitality extended to visitors. 


Glasgow Medico-Chirurgical Society. — A 
meeting of this society was held on Oct. 25th, the President, 
Dr. A. Freeland Fergus, being in the chair.—Dr. Albert A, 
Gray gave a lantern demonstration on Otosclerosis, which 
condition, he said, used to be called dry catarrh of the 
middle ear, but the more modem work of German observers 
had shown that the middle ear was not actually affected, 
and that the condition was due to an abnormal growth of 
the bone surrounding the oval window, whereby fixation of 
the footplate of the stirrup was brought about. A prepara¬ 
tion from the temporal bone of a woman who had suffered 
from otosclerosis for 18 months before death (this being the 
earliest case yet recorded from which specimens have been 
obtained), showed a ring of diseased bone round the 
oval window. Microscopic sections of the part, showed 
that the change in the bone was one of rarefaction, 
the bone having become spongy and containing large 
spaces filled with marrow. The diseased bone stained 
deeply, and thus was seen to be sharply delimited from the 
normal bone which formed the capsule of the labyrinth. 
Nothing abnormal was observable in the organ of Corti. A 
preparation from a more advanced case showed similar 
changes in the bone, with, in addition, extension of the 
disease to the footplate of the stirrup. Discussing the 
etiology of otosclerosis, Dr. Gray held that the sharply- 
defined limitation of the disease negatived the view that the 
process was inflammatory : the appearance presented was 
rather that of new growth. On the same ground he would 
exclude infection from the middle ear as a cause. The 
disease had been attributed to changes in the blood-supply ; 
and was certainly common in association with such condi¬ 
tions as aiteriosclerosis and syphilis, but often occurred 
independently of them. Probably the view of Manasseh 
of Strasburg, that otosclerosis is a nerve disease, was 
correct; only the lack of sufficient fineness in our methods 
of research prevented the recognition of the nerve 
lesions in early cases. In support of this view were the facts 
that tinnitus is a very common early symptom, that the 
disease is nearly always bilateral, and that the conditions 
which aggravate it are chiefly those which exhaust the 
nervous system. As illustrating heredity in otosclerosis. 
Dr. Gray showed genealogical trees of a number of families 
many members of which were otosclerotic. In certain of 
these families the phenomenon of “antedating” was 
apparent, and in others was seen the very marked effect 
produced in a later generation by the union of two strains in 
which the tendency to otosclerosis was only slight. Certain 
of the family histories suggested ajso the possibility of an 
association between otosclerosis and deafmutism. 


Royal Free Hospital: Appeal for Funds 
to Provide a New Out-Patient Department.— A new 
out-patient department and certain other additions have 
been urgently needed at this hospital for many years, and the 
recent acquisition of about one acre of land has made the 
carrying out of these improvements possible. A sum of 
£50,000 is required, and help is earnestly asked for by 
Lord Sandwich, the chairman of the committee of manage¬ 
ment. Donations will be gratefully acknowledged by the 
honorary treasurers, and should be sent to Messrs. Lloyds 
Bank, Holborn Circus Branch, or to the Secretary, Royal 
Free Hospital, Gray’s Inn-road, W.C. 

Literary Intelligence.— Dr. F. M. Sandwitli, 

the Gresham professor of physic, has prepared for the 
Research Defence Society a brochure on Sleeping Sickness. 
It is about to be issued by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 
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An Index of Differential Diagnosis of Main Symptoms. By 
Various Writers. Edited by Herbert French, M.A., 
M.D. Oxon., F.R.C.P. Lond., Assistant Physician to 
Guy’s Hospital. With 16 coloured plates and over 200 
illustrations in the text. Bristol: John Wright and 
Sons, Limited. London : Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, 
Kent, and Co., Limited. 1912. Pp. 1017. Price 30*. 
net. 

It is a commonplace that accurate diagnosis is the first 
essential for the successful treatment of disease. The 
importance assigned to this subject in the medical curri¬ 
culum is amply demonstrated by the attention devoted to it 
in systematic text-books, by the large number of special 
text-books devoted to the consideration of clinical diagnosis, 
and by the increasing importance of laboratory methods in 
the differentiation of some forms of disease. With advancing 
knowledge, although the problems of diagnosis may become 
simplified, the actual application of that knowledge in 
diagnosis involves an accumulated mass of information, 
rendering the possession of a work of reference almost 
a necessity to the practitioner. This is probably 
the cause of the plethora of books on diagnosis. 
There is always room, however, for original and prac¬ 
tical treatment of the subject, and this Dr. French 
has succeeded in giving us. 

We are informed that the work was written in response to 
requests for an index of diagnosis as a companion to the 
index of treatment issued by the same publishers. It is 
undeniably ambitious in its scope, for it attempts to 
cover the whole ground of medicine, surgery, gynaecology, 
ophthalmology, dermatology, and neurology. It is also 
original in its construction, which may be described as a 
double index, arranged with great care and considerable 
ingenuity. The principle upon which it is based is the 
supposition that a particular symptom attracts special 
notice in a given case. In the body of the book each 
symptom which can be regarded as a main symptom is care¬ 
fully discussed, and the various conditions in which it is 
found are described and differentiated. These symptoms 
are dealt with in alphabetical order, so as to facilitate 
reference. Heavy capitals are used for each symptom, 
and small heavy type for the main headings in the 
article dealing with it. The diagnosis of conditions 
giving rise to that symptom is dealt with fully, so that 
each article is a complete commentary upon the sym¬ 
ptom and not a mere catalogue of the conditions in which 
it occurs. Tables are not infrequently given, but they are 
simply explanatory or given at the beginning of an article 
to facilitate reference. The illustrations, which are numerous, 
are also of a high order, and comprise reproductions of 
photographs illustrating the facies of disease or showing 
skin and joint lesions, X ray photographs, diagrams and 
temperature charts. The coloured plates reproduce with 
fidelity the appearance of certain of the less common con¬ 
ditions of disease, stained blood corpuscles, and bacteria. 

The general index is also a noteworthy feature of the book 
and a prominent factor in its usefulness. Some idea of its 
extent may be formed when it is realised that it extends 
to over 250 pages, each consisting of three columns of 
closely printed entries. This general index gathers the 
symptoms together under the headings of the various 
diseases in which they occur, and is thus complementary 
to the main body of the book, in which symptoms are 
individually discussed. The editor, in his preface, lays 
particular stro>s upon the importance of using both parts of 
the book together, for as he expresses it, "While each 


symptom is considered but once, each disease is likely to 
come up for discussion under the heading of each of its 
more important symptoms. ” 

The number of contributors is not large considering the 
scope of the book, and the editor has contributed a con¬ 
siderable number of articles. He is to be congratulated 
upon the carefulness with which he has carried out the 
general scheme, and upon the success which has attended 
his efforts to produce a thoroughly practical work upon 
diagnosis. We make no attempt to single out any individual 
article, or the work of any single contributor, but we 
may say that we have referred to the book extensively, 
and have found the articles uniformly helpful and practical. 
It should be a useful addition to the practitioner’s library, 
and if used systematically as a work of reference, should 
materially help in the rational diagnosis of disease. 


A Manual of Pharmacology. By Walter E. Dixon, M.A., 
M.D. Lond., F.R.S., Professor of Materia Medica and 
Pharmacology at King’s College, London. Third edition. 
London : Edward Arnold. 1912. Pp. 451. Price 15*. net. 

The first edition of this work was published in 1905, with 
the idea of giving the student a simple account of the 
science of pharmacology, especially in so far as it will 
enable him to understand the practical application of 
medicinal agents in the treatment of disease. This, the 
third, edition, in addition to the above-named idea, 
endeavours to include such new facts or new interpreta¬ 
tions of facts as are of importance to the student of 
pharmacology, or will assist him the better to understand 
the use of remedies in the sick room. In localising the seal 
of action of drugs the author will have none of snch terms 
as “receptors,” “ myo-neural junctions”; for him “nerve- 
endings,” using it in the old broad sense, is sufficient. 
Yet the book is nowhere old-fashioned. Pharmacology 
is an eminently progressive science. In a text-book 
room must be made for the ever-increasing volume of fact, 
while the obsolete and inexact and the unimportant 
must be ruthlessly suppressed. By way of not losing the 
spirit of the original edition the author has rewritten those 
parts in which material alterations are required. The 
chapter on Ergot has been entirely rewritten, but 
the work as a whole is not materially altered, either in 
its arrangement or in its subject matter. Indeed, it is 
difficult to see how the immense accumulation of facts 
grouped under the title “Pharmacology ” could be better 
arranged and marshalled. No physiological or other 
classification will suffice. 

Of the subjects treated alcohol heads the list, anajsthetic*: 
follow, then drugs that act on nerve-endings, on nerve- 
cells, and those that produce convulsions. Then we 
have vegetable hypnotics. A purely botaniciil title for 
Chapter XII., “Aconitum, Yeratrine, tftavesacre,” leads 
us to a physiological one, “ Vaso-constrictors and Vaso¬ 
dilators,” and then cinchona bark has a chapter to itself. We 
wander through the mazes of antipyretics, the mysteries 
of purgatives, and the consoling effects of cholagogucs, to 
drugs that affect respiration. By way of the skin we are 
led to consider the stearoptenes and the essential oils, and 
far after alcohol comes water, salt action, and the theory of 
ions, and so we reach inorganic substances, potassium, its 
allies, its congeners, acids, alkalies, and halogens. After 
phosphorus and the heavy metals we swing back to tlu* 
botanical kingdom to filix mas and anthelmintics; t< 
emollients, demulcents, sweetening and colouring agents : 
and then to ferments, animal extracts, vaccines, anti¬ 
toxins, and antagonisms. 

The manner in which the author has condensed ye: 
explicitly illuminated his subject is excellent. The onus 
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on teachers who have to impart a knowledge of organic 
chemistry and physiology such as will enable the student to 
profit by the great advances in pharmacology, not to speak of 
the well-ascertained facts, is both great and embarrassing. 
We have some doubts as to whether the knowledge of organic 
chemistry acquired by the average student will enable him 
to follow and appreciate fully the subject of pharmacology as 
Professor Dixon sets it forth. Be that as it may, Professor 
Dixon’s work should inspire and encourage teachers to 
prepare their students to profit by the fascinating studies 
and the practical application to the treatment of disease, 
which a competent knowledge of pharmacology opens up. 

The illustrations are excellent; many of them are blood- 
pressure or muscular tracings made by the author himself. 
The status of this work is already established. We wish it 
with confidence the success that has already attended it in 
previous editions. 

Les Medicament* en Clinique. By Dr. Scheffler (de Saint- 
Etienne). Paris: O. Berthier. 1912. Pp. 330. Price 
4 francs. 

The author defines therapeutics as the science which deals 
with the action of remedies on the human organism when 
attacked with a morbid process, with a view to establishing 
treatment favourable to the sufferer. He states that this 
definition has the advantage of not confounding the physio¬ 
logical action of a given remedy with its therapeutic action, 
which may be quite different. We cannot regard this 
difference as a sound and satisfactory basis for discussing 
the action of drags. It is certainly not desirable that the 
physiological action of a remedy should be lost sight of when 
using it for therapeutical purposes, for it is' often important 
to be able to recognise when the 14 physiological limits ” of 
a drug have been reached, for that may be an indication for 
its suspension. In justice to Dr. Scheffler, however, we may 
add that he does not act fully on his definition, for the 
physiological action of some of the drags receives due 
attention. In using the word “medicament” Dr. Scheffler 
employs it in the widest sense, meaning thereby any agent 
(chemical, physical, or climatic) which is capable of 
exercising an influence on the diseased organism, and he 
has dealt with his subject in an essentially practical 
manner. Neglecting purely theoretical considerations, he has 
devoted himself to discussing the various merits of different 
remedies and to pointing out their clinical indications. 
He divides the “ medicaments ” according to the principal 
effects which they produce—that is to say, under the 
headings of hypnotics, anaesthetics, antispasmodics, siala- 
gogues, bitters, digestive ferments, emetics, purgatives, 
those remedies which act on the cardio-vascular system, 
haemostatics, expectorants, diuretics, and so on. For 
purposes of actual practice this is a convenient classifica¬ 
tion, and as the work is apparently intended more for the 
practitioner than the student the arrangement is a satis¬ 
factory one. 

The discussions on the actions of the various remedies are 
given in an interesting manner, but as all the doses are 
naturally given according to the French pharmacopoeia the 
work is more useful to French than to English readers. 

Element* cf Practical Medicine. By Alfred H. Carter, 
M.D. Lond., M.Sc. Birm. Tenth edition. London: 
H. K. Lewis. 1912. Pp. xvii. -f 683. Price 9s. net. 

The mere fact that this treatise has now reached its tenth 
edition, and that it has been in steady demand during the 
32 years of its existence, is ample testimony to the favour 
with which it is regarded by students of medicine. The 
author has carefully revised every page and has re-written 
and modified much of the text. He well points out that the 
function of an elementary text-book of medicine lies more in 
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the exposition of the subject from a general standpoint, the 
details being kept in the background. Thus there would be 
a better chance of infusing the reading of the student with 
more intelligence and reflection. 

We have so often expressed in our reviews of the pre¬ 
ceding editions the value of this work as an introduction to 
the intricate science of medicine that a minute detailed 
examination of this edition is hardly necessary. A few 
criticisms may, however, be made. Thus, pneumonia is not 
included in the section on specific infectious diseases, but is 
relegated to tho section on diseases of the respiratory 
system. This is surely not in accordance with the teaching 
of the present day. In the treatment of enteric fever im> 
mention is made of oil of turpentine—a drug that Sir 
Robert Simon has found so valuable in comparison with 
other intestinal antiseptics. Again, in the treatment o£ 
cholera the method of Professor Leonard Rogers, of Calcutta, 
has been overlooked. The administration of the hypertonic 
saline solution lias reduced the mortality from 60 or 70 per 
cent, to 30 per cent., and even lower in the late epidemic 
in Italy; the hypertonic solution is combined with the 
exhibition of permanganate of potassium. In the brief 
remarks on the treatment of endocarditis, and also in the 
section of the work dealing with acute rheumatism, no 
mention appears of the valuable method of preventing 
endocarditis, as recommended by Dr. C’aton, of Liverpool. 
Attention must also be drawn to the value of large doses 
of ipecacuanha in the treatment of acute congestion of the 
liver, the good effect of which was demonstrated years ago 
by Professor Maclean, of Netley. 

We have drawn attention to these few omissions in the 
text in no cavilling spirit, for the work is valuable, and 
fully answers to the author's views of the function of an 
elementary treatise on medicine. On the whole this is 
perfectly well up to date. The recent discoveries in the 
etiology of Mediterranean fever have not escaped his 
notice, and he well draws attention to the characteristic 
feature of cardiac collapse in beri-beri, which constitutes the 
chief danger of the disease. 


LIBRARY TABLE. 

Swedenborg's Animal Kingdom. Parts IV. and V. Together 
with chapters on The Breasts and The Periosteum. Trans¬ 
lated from the Latin by Alfred Acton. With 10 plates. 
Philadelphia: Boericke and Tafel. 1912. Pp. 398. Price 
$3 net.—The two treatises constituting the major i>ortian 
of this work deal respectively with the organs of generation 
and with the formation of the f<etus, and they make up 
Parts IV. and V. of “The Animal Kingdom” as originally 
planned. Swedenborg's intention in this great work was to 
treat of the whole of human anatomy, and include a certain 
amount of physiology. This first portion was to be followed 
by a treatise on psychology, which in turn was to lead to a 
discussion on the soul. Of “The Animal Kingdom ” only 
three parts were published ; the remainder was left in manu¬ 
script either completed or far advanced. The psychological 
portion and that dealing with the soul had already been 
tentatively undertaken in his “ Introduction to Rational 
Psychology," and in a treatise entitled “The Human Soul,” 
two chapters appended to “ The Economy of the Animal 
Kingdom,” a work dealing with the blood and the brain, 
published in 1741. whereas “The Animal Kingdom 
appeared 1744 45. The portions now before us were first 
published at Tubingen in 1849, and were issued in an 
English translation by Dr. Garth Wilkinson in 1852. Mr. Acton 
tells us in his preface that his translation, though based 
on that by Dr. Wilkinson, is by no means merely a revision, and 
certainly in one point lie fills a gap left by l)r. Wilkinson, 
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for Jin the fpreface a Jfull account is givenjof the relation 
which •“The Animal' Kingdom ” bears to “ TheHEconomy of 
the Animal Kingdom ” and to some of Swedenborg’s other 
physiological ^writings. As regards the work itself, it is 
planned as follows: First are given quotations from various 
anatomists, such as Winslow, Boerhaave, and Heister, 
dealing with the portion of the body under discussion, and 
then follows Swedenborg’s own “ induction ” from the facts 
previously noted. Such inductions are of extreme interest 
as giving an insight into Swedenborg’s views on the con¬ 
tinuity of the body and of the various vibrations which 
affect it. For Swedenborg had indubitably grasped a fact 
too often overlooked in the eighteenth century—namely, 
that the body is spiritual as well as material, and with all 
his strange visionary qualities he possessed a great intellect. 
He was a mathematician, a natural philosopher, and a 
theologian; his theory of points as expounded in the 
Principia may be compared with the latest theory of 
electrons, and he apparently hit upon, or reasoned out, a 
nebular hypothesis before Laplace or Kant. Dr. Wilkinson’s 
translation of “ Generation ” has been long out of print. We 
hope that 1 Mr. Acton’s labours will lead his readers to 
consult some of Swedenborg’s other scientific works in 
addition to the one before us, for by so doing they should 
obtain both pleasure and profit. 


JOURNALS AND MAGAZINES. 

The Journal of Physiology. Edited by J. N. Langley, 
Sc.D., F.R.S. Vol. XLV.,No. 3. September. London : C. F. 
Clay, Cambridge University Press. Pp. 119-212. Price 
5s. 6 d .—The Anticoagulants in Blood and Serum, by B. J. 
Collingwood and M. T. MacMahon, B.Sc. The authors’ 
purpose was to determine the action of certain anti¬ 
coagulants on human blood. It is important to note 
that the nomenclature used is that of Pawlow and 
Jtforawitz. Fine threads of glass were drawn at short 
intervals of time through blood obtained by a puncture with 
a sterile glass needle from the tip of the finger. This method 
discovers extremely fine threads of fibrin. Anticoagulant 
is the term used in preference to antiferment. The authors 
find that the amount of antithrombin in blood is approxi¬ 
mately the same as the amount present in serum. 
Antithrombinase is present in blood and serum in 
only small amounts, and hence there is a difficulty in 
demonstrating its existence. Oxalated blood maintains its 
power of clotting for several days. It contains a pre¬ 
cursor of thrombokinase, prothrombokinase, which exists in 
a state of suspension, probably in platelets, and which is 
neither adsorbed nor converted into thrombokinase. Calcium 
plays a double r&le : (1) in the conversion of prothrombo¬ 
kinase into thrombokinase ; (2) in the activation of pro¬ 
thrombin by thrombokinase. The primary factor in the 
coagulation of human blood is either the production of 
platelets or some change in the platelets. The first alterna¬ 
tive is correct if platelets are absent from circulating blood, 
the second if they are present. No evidence was obtained 
that prothrombin was in a state of suspension in oxalated 
blood. The authors finally enumerate the various factors 
of coagulation and the anticoagulants present respec¬ 
tively in freshly shed blood, oxalated blood, and serum 
obtained in various ways from blood.—Experiments on 
the Consumption of Sugar in the Normal and the 
Diabetic Heart, by F. P. Knowlton and E. H. Starling. 
The authors made use of a method for maintaining 
the heart and lungs of a mammal for many hours in a 
state approximating normal, in which the heart can be 
fed with blood and perform its normal amount of work; 
and this can be altered at the will of the experimenter. A 


dog’s heart puts out 150 to 350 c.c. per minute when the 
coronary arteries are fed with arterialised blood under 
normal conditions of pressure—80-100 mm. Hg—and work. 
Dogs were used for the most part. The estimation of the 
sugar was made chiefly in the serum. The method is fully 
described. The lungs as consumers of sugar may be 
practically excluded, as the sugar content of the blood was 
found identical at the beginning and at the end of an 
experiment during a perfusion time of one and a half 
hours. The results of the consumption of sugar in 
the normal heart-lung preparations are given in tabular 
form. In order to obtain a diabetic heart complete excision 
of the pancreas in dogs was practised by the quick method 
of H6don. The final experiments on the heart were carried 
out exactly in the same way as was done with normal hearts. 
The authors then proceed to discuss the nature of the 
influence exercised by the pancreas on the utilisation of 
sugar. Some of the results of the experiments are most 
readily explained by the assumption that the tissues and 
blood normally contain some substance, the presence of 
which is essential for the direct metabolisation of sugar in 
the tissues. Since this substance is absent from the blood 
and tissues when the pancreas is removed, it seems probable 
that it is normally produced by this gland and turned 
into the blood. This raised the question whether it 
might not be possible to replace this substance in 
diabetic blood by the addition of pancreatic extracts. 
The authors’ results may be summarised as follows : 1. The 
heart muscle of the dog, fed with normal blood, consumes 
about 4 milligrammes of glucose per gramme of heart muscle 
per hour. 2. This power of consuming sugar is reduced to a 
minimum, or disappears altogether in hearts taken from 
animals which have undergone complete excision of the 
pancreas. 3. The addition of a boiled extract of the 
pancreas to the blood circulating through the heart of a 
diabetic animal restores to the latter the power of utilising 
the glucose of the circulating blood.—A Simple Form of 
Stromuhr is described by H. Ishikawa and E. H. Starling.— 
The Oxygen Secretion in the Lung of Man by the Carbon 
Monoxide Method is considered by H. Hartridge, M.A. 
The researches of Haldane and Douglas with reference to the 
occurrence of active oxygen secretion in the lungs of 
man form the starting point, and the author describes his 
experiments by the spectroscopic methods of estimating CO. 
We must content ourselves by stating the conclusions of the 
author. The tension of O a in arterial blood was not found 
to be greater than that of the alveolar air, although three 
methods were used of producing O a -want in the tissues— 
viz., by ( a ) replacing 0 4 by CO ; ( h ) lowering the O a tension; 
( o ) doing work. These results do not confirm the view that 
0 2 is secreted by the lungs.—The Comparative Osmotic 
Pressure of the Blood and of the Urine during Diuresis 
caused by Ringer’s Fluid, by George Winfield, M.A. It 
is known that the injection of Ringer’s fluid into the 
blood-vessels causes a copious secretion of urine even 
after the secretory activity of the tubules of the 
kidney has been destroyed. The author gives the com¬ 
position of the fluid injected into the jugular vein of cats 
and rabbits after a preliminary withdrawal of 30-60 c.c. of 
blood. After a period the urine becomes isotonic with blood. 
For a time the percentage of NaCl in urine exceeds that in 
the blood. These two values finally become equal. The 
results are best explained by supposing that the glomeruli 
separate from the blood a fluid which is isotonic with the 
plasma—a physical factor. The composition of the filtrate 
is altered by the secretion of more material into it by 
the tubular epithelium as the fluid passes down the 
tubule.—The Oxygen Exchange of the Suprarenal Gland 
per unit weight of Gland in a unit of Time was 
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investigated by K. O. Neuman with the Barcroft-Roberts 
differential blood-gas apparatus on cats and rabbits. The 
glands have a rich supply of blood, which at a pressure 
of 130 mm. Hg corresponds to 6-7 c.c. of blood per gramme 
and minute of gland, which, so far as known, is the highest 
figure of blood-supply for any norirtal organ, the nearest 
being the thyroid with over 6 c.c. per gramme and minute 
of organ. The pressor effect of adrenalin slightly increases 
the blood-flow, while the increase of 0 4 consumption 
is three-fold. The oxygen consumed in the kidney 
in simultaneous and control experiments is greatly 
diminished. The O f consumption of the suprarenal body 
is about 0 045 c.c. per gramme and minute of organ.— 
The Function of Lipoids in Tissue Respiration and in 
the Activity of Oxidases, by H. M. Vernon. The 
paper deals with the action on perfusion of various 
concentrations of ethyl, propyl, and butyl alcohols on the 
gaseous metabolism and oxidase content of mammalian 
(rabbit) kidneys by methods similar to those already used 
by the author. He gives a critical account of other 
experiments and states some general conclusions. He 
assumes that the respiratory processes of living tissues 
are probably dependent on the existence of lipoid mem¬ 
branes in the protoplasm. —The Proceedings of the Physio- 
ogical Society for July 27th, 1912, include the following: 
W. Cramer and Harold Pringle: On the Coagulation of 
Blood. Hugh Maclean : The Extraction and Purification of 
Tissue Phosphatidcs. F. M. Tozer: On the Presence of 
Ganglion Cells in the Roots III., IV.. and VI. Cranial 
Nerves. T. Graham Brown : Note upon the Movements of 
Progression in Man. Hugh Maclean : On Carnaubon. 

The Philippine Journal of Tropical Medicine , Xo. 2,1912. — 
This number opens with an obituary notice, illustrated 
with a photograph, of Dr. Paul Gasper Freer, director of 
the Bureau of Science at Manila, dean of the College of 
Medicine, professor of chemistry in the University of 
the Philippines, and founder and editor-in-chief of the 
Philippine Journal of Science. The first article in the 
present issue of the journal, which was dealt with in our 
columns last week, is by Dr. Vernon L. Andrews, associate 
professor of pathology in the Philippine University, on 
Infantile Beri-beri, a subject to which we previously drew 
attention in The Lancet of Dec. 3rd, 1910. Dr. H. D. 
Gibbs, assistant professor of chemistry, contributes an 
extremely interesting paper entitled, “ A Study of the Effects 
of Tropical Sunlight upon Men, Monkeys, and Rabbits, 
and a Discussion of the proper Clothing for the Tropical 
Climate.” In it are described a number of experiments 
on various animals and a series of measurements of the 
skin temperatures, in the tropical sun, of a number 
of different races, the temperatures under the hair and 
under various kinds of clothing, and the subcutaneous 
temperatures of monkeys and rabbits, together with some 
observations of the physiological effects of sunlight. It 
appears that while the skin of the darker races absorbs heat 
more rapidly, the radiation is more rapid than from the skin 
of the lighter-coloured people ; and since, in the full sun, 
the proportion of the body exposed is less than the pro¬ 
portion in the shade, the darker-skinned races may for 
this reason be somewhat better prepared to withstand the 
sun. Clothing for human beings for protection from the 
sunlight should afford the greatest shade without obstructing 
air currents which carry off evaporated moisture. Dr. 
Gibbs’s experiments demonstrated the superiority of white 
material over coloured as a reflector of the sun’s rays. The 
ideal condition is attained by “the shade of a white 
umbrella lined with green cloth and supplemented by as 
little clothing as possible.” A broad-brimmed white helmet 
of little weight, the band of which is so arranged that the 


frame does not touch the head and allows the free passage 
of air currents, is the best substitute for the umbrella. 
The next paper is on Typhoid Fever in the Philippine 
Islands from the Sanitary Standpoint, being an address 
delivered at Manila before the Primera Asamblea Regional 
de Medicos y Farmaceuticos in February last by Dr. Victor G. 
Heiser, director of health and professor of hygiene in the 
Manila Medical School. It appears that about 400 cases are 
reported yearly in Manila, though some doubt is cast in 
certain cases upon the diagnosis. But the disease un¬ 
doubtedly is prevalent, and steps are very necessary to pre¬ 
vent its spread. Dr. : Heiser thinks that examination of 
the blood of the patient by Widal’s method is desirable, and 
for this purpose he urges that a specimen of the blood should 
be forwarded to the Bureau of Health in every instance in 
which suspicion of typhoid fever arises. The means for 
dealing locally with the infection are fully described. The 
last contribution is furnished by Dr. Carrol Fox, assistant 
director of health and associate professor of hygiene in the 
Manila Medical College, and is entitled “Some Common 
Siphonaptera of the Philippine Islands.” This paper is based 
largely upon a study of about 450 fleas obtained during an 
anti-rat campaign in Manila, and it appears that Xenopsylla 
cheopis is practically the only rat-flea present in the 
Philippine Islands, or at least in Manila. 


ftcfo Indentions. 

UTERINE BOUGIE INTRODUCER. 

The purpose of this instrument is to enable medicated 
bougies to be introduced into the cervical canal of the 
uterus. The bougies are made of a basis of ol. theobrom., 
to which drugs such as protargol and ichthyol can be 
added as desired. The introducer, as shown in the illustra¬ 
tion, is a metal tube 8 in. long, with an external diameter 
of i in. Inside the tube is a flexible “ramrod.” The 
“muzzle” end of the instrument is slightly bent, the angle 
being about half that of a uterine sound. This permits the 
passage of the instrument through the smallest size Fergusson 
speculum. To use it, the ramrod is slightly withdrawn 
and a bougie inserted down the muzzle. The instrument 



is then passed either through a speculum or guided along 
one finger in the vagina, like a uterine sound, until the 
end reaches the external os. Keeping it firmly pressed 
against the os, the ramrod is then driven home, so that 
the bougie is forced into the cervical canal. To prevent 
the escape of the bougie (which is more likely to happen 
if the bougie is made too hard) a tampon is rapidly inserted 
into the vagina so as to press against the cervix. With 
a little practice the manoeuvre is easily accomplished and 
causes no discomfort to the patient. In treating chronic 
catarrh, bougie treatment has, it is claimed, decided advan¬ 
tages over applications of liquids used on dressed Playfair 
probes. The bougie takes time to melt, so that the mucous 
membrane remains bathed in the solution of the drug 
used for some time. Moreover, the bougie can, if necessary, 
be pushed right up to the internal os, a feat often impossible 
with a dressed probe. 

The instrument has been made for me by the Holbom 
Surgical Instrument Co. 

C. Willett Ci t nnin(iton, M.B., B.C. Cantab. 

Finchley, N. 
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The National Insurance Act. 

The report of the Council of the British Medical Associa¬ 
tion to the Divisions of the Association and the Representative 
Body upon the present position of the medical profession in 
regard to the National Insurance Act is concluded in our 
columns this week. The important debate of the Council 
upon the report of the State Sickness Insurance Committee 
to the Council, having that position for its subject, was 
continued to such a late hour on Thursday, Oct. 31st, that 
we were compelled to go to press befoie the last section 
of the document was reached. As in this section 
the situation is considered in relation to the future 

corporate action to be taken, it may be considered 

to be the most valuable part of the document. The 

facts that no very definite conclusions are arrived at, and 
that no very clear advice is given, may be taken as a 
proof of the grave difficulties which surround the matter. 
Entirely new conditions are suggested by the law of the land 
under which much professional work will have to be done. 
It is practically impossible to say for certain what effect 
these conditions will have either upon individual prac¬ 

titioners or upon practice as a whole, and whether 
a man prophesy well or ill he must expect to be flatly 
contradicted by those who, upon similar evidence, or 
lack of evidence, have come to contrary but equally 
honest and earnest conclusions. The report of the Council 
in our opinion is an exceedingly fair one. If complaints are 
made that it is colourless it must be remembered that this is 
a proof of fairness, inasmuch as there can be no doubt what¬ 
ever that the medical profession is considerably divided in 
its opinion as to whether the enhanced offer of the Govern¬ 
ment should be accepted, or as to whether service should be 
refused under the Act. 

The issue, however, which the report of the Council of the 
British Medical Association places before the Divisions of the 
Association and the Representative Body is not simply shall 
service be given or refused under the Act, for in no instance 
do the Council consider that service should be given unless 
certain safeguards, which are set out in the report, can be 
obtained. The Council invite the members of the Associa¬ 
tion to choose whether they will refuse service under the 
Act or whether they will give the panel system a trial under 
defined conditions. These conditions are that all the 
contracts should be of a provisional nature and approved of 
by the Council of the Association, while the forces and 
specially available funds of the Association will be used to 
secure fair terms in different areas, and an organisation 
of a Public Medical Service is to be held in readiness 
as a substitute. The members of the Association at their 


divisional meetings will also have before them in the Councirs 
report a well-balanced statement of the alternatives to 
working the Act, and these are stated in moderate language. 
It is recognised that in some areas a panel of practitioners 
could be obtained under the proposals of the Government. 
An attempt on the part of the Government to establish 
a salaried service in certain districts is criticised, and 
the possibility of this being done with a measure of 
success is recognised; while the fact that a third 
alternative—namely, the suspension of medical benefit 
in districts where a panel cannot be formed—might 
thrust the medical profession back upon the situation of 
having to make bad terms for themselves with medical 
clubs, under the new title of Approved Societies* is brought 
forward and faced. The obvious reply, it seems to the 
Council, to all the ills which might follow upon either of these 
departures would be the establishment of a Public Medical 
Service entirely under the control of the medical profession. 
Such a service would, in the opinion of the Council, secure 
the independence of the medical profession; and this in a 
sense is true, but requires the qualifying phrase “ae far 
as such independence can be secured.” It has been a 
fundamental principle, underlying the whole of the fight of 
the profession against the provisions of the Act, that the 
independence of the profession should be maintained, but 
professional independence means one tiling to one man and 
another to another. We are all clear that the sanctity of our 
relations with our patients must be undefiled ; and we are 
all aware that questions of professional conduct cannot be 
settled without grave risk to medical men by lay tribunals; 
but to hold these views strongly is not necessarily to demand 
that a Public Medical Service must brook no interference in 
spirit or in detail from the public concerned. The medical 
profession cannot as a matter of fact divorce itself from the 
social scheme, and no one really wants to attempt this. 

The Council leave the decision as to future action in 
the hands of the members. They have put before the 
Divisions a clear statement in which the advantages and 
disadvantages of the varying modes of action are set out 
with great fairness; they have not considered it their 
mandate to give any lead further than that supplied by the 
fullest information which they have been able to obtain upon 
every point. They could not in their report define exactly 
the limits of medical benefit, for no one knows them ; they 
could not say what the result will be of the additional capi¬ 
tation fee of 6d. provided for the domiciliary treatment of 
tuberculous patients, for no one knows this ; they are clear 
that the demands for mileage should undoubtedly come 
from some centralised fund, believing that rural practi¬ 
tioners in a mixed urban and rural district would absorb 
much of the fund by mileage at the expense of the urban 
practitioner, while in a very scattered district mileage 
might absorb the whole of the fund. On the matter of 
professional discipline they consider that the proposed 
tribunal for inquiry into complaints against doctors (Regula¬ 
tion 51) would appear to offer a measure of security for a 
fair inquiry, but they add that no regulations affecting the 
position of a doctor on the panel can be satisfactory to the 
profession which do not provide for a right of appeal to a 
medical tribunal. This last recommendation we support 
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strongly; not a week goes by that we do not hear or read 
of some mistake made by a lay authority or administrator on 
a medical question, and the error is always to the prejudice 
of the medical practitioner. 

-- - 

The Detection and Treatment of 
Early Phthisis. 

Dr. David B. Lees in delivering the Bradshaw Lecture 
before the Royal College of Physicians of London this week 
(see p. 1278) chose a subject which is particularly appro¬ 
priate at the present time. # The sanatorium benefit of the 
Insurance Act is now being w*orked in a limited degree by 
the profession. If the terms offered by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer be accepted the general practitioner will 
have a share in treating cases of pulmonary tuberculosis, 
and presumably he will have to decide whether or no any 
particular case shall be sent to a sanatorium. It is, there¬ 
fore, of the highest importance that he should have a good 
knowledge of the diagnosis and treatment of the disease in 
its early stage. There is some prospect of many of the 
patients suffering from this disease being treated at institu¬ 
tions other than the general hospitals, and unless some 
provisions are made by the medical schools, students will 
not have the opportunities, which they should enjoy, of 
studying the disease by the observation of actual cases. The 
important discussion which took place at the Royal College 
of Physicians of London last week, an account of which 
we publish in another column, draws attention to the 
pressing needs of the situation. Dr. Lees states that 
the abolition of pulmonary tuberculosis is only possible 
on two conditions—first, that every practitioner shall learn 
how to detect the disease at its first appearance, 4 4 long 
before any bacteriological evidence is available,” and 
secondly, that a method of treatment can be employed in the 
patient’s own home which will be simple, harmless, com¬ 
pletely effective, and yet inexpensive. We entirely concur 
with him that if these two conditions can be satisfied the 
problem is largely solved. 

Dr. Lees then proceeds to an interesting discussion of 
these questions. Speaking first of diagnosis, he maintains 
that the great majority of general practitioners do not feel 
justified in giving a definite diagnosis of “incipient 
pulmonary tuberculosis” until the pathogenic bacillus has 
been found in the patient’s sputum. He considers this is 
unfortunate, as he insists that “the disease is often present 
for weeks or months, and may have spread extensively in 
the lungs before a positive bacteriological report can be 
given.” We confess that up to a certain point we are in 
sympathy with the general practitioner, especially in con¬ 
sideration of recent legislation. The practitioner may well 
hesitate to notify the case before the diagnosis is confirmed 
by bacteriological examination, but that need not prevent 
him from placing the patient under suitable home treat¬ 
ment. Wc naturally presume that other auxiliary methods 
of diagnosis have also yielded negative results. Dr. Lees, 
when describing the examination of patients, confines 
himself almost exclusively to one method—namely, per¬ 
cussion. He describes certain dull areas which may be 
detected over the upper part of the lungs which when 


present justify a very strong suspicion of tuberculous infec¬ 
tion, existing or past. Without entering into any discussion 
as to the pathological basis that underlies these indications 
we would suggest that diagnosis on percussion only pre¬ 
supposes the highest skill in this method of examination. 
Dr. Lees has cultivated this skill, and has been successful 
in eliminating the personal equation, which, we think, plays 
a prominent part in unconsciously influencing most of us 
when attempting to arrive at a conclusion if percussion only 
is employed. If a practitioner can arrive at this degree of 
“erudite touch,” well and good, but we venture to doubt 
whether many practitioners can reach such a stage of technical 
precision. If they cannot, the older dictum of an assemblage 
of signs and progression of symptoms is to be preferred. 

Passing on to the treatment of the disease, Dr. Lees 
also confines himself mainly to one method—namely, 
that of continuous inhalation of certain volatile drugs 
possessing antiseptic properties. We quite endorse his 
views that by inhalation of such remedies cough and expec¬ 
toration can be greatly relieved. When these symptoms are 
not subdued they cause a considerable amount of exertion 
and discomfort to the patient, and lead to a marked degree 
of auto-inoculation. It is remarkable in some cases when 
there has been a considerable amount of fever how the 
fever will subside when morphia or some other seda¬ 
tive has been successful in staying the cough. Dr. 
Lees’.s method has much to recommend it, and the 
clinical facts which he adduces and the results which he 
quotes demonstrate that continuous inhalation on such lines 
may be a valuable adjunct to the other directions on which 
he insists—rest, attention to diet, the state of the digestion, 
and careful disinfection of the mouth. In a letter which 
we publish in another column, Mr. S. N. Bbuce relates an 
instance illustrating the beneficial results which may follow 
the adoption of these therapeutic measures. The Bradshaw 
Lecture of this year is distinguished by its eminently 
practical character. If Dr. Lees’s methods cannot be 
accurately achieved by others, nevertheless they will tend 
to induce practitioners to lay more stress on certain methods 
of examination and to draw attention to a useful method of 
treatment. 

- 4 - 

Problems in Infection and their 
Solution. 

The Huxley lecture was delivered last week at the Charing * 
Cross Hospital by Professor Simon Flexner, Director of 
the Rockefeller Institute, New York, who took for his 
subject Some Problems in Infection and its Control. By 
virtue of the splendid experimental researches of himself 
and his pupils Professor Flexner is to-day one of the 
acknowledged leaders of American medicine, and as he 
chose for his lecture a subject on which he is a recog¬ 
nised authority—one, further, which is among the burn¬ 
ing questions of contemporary medical science—his 
opinions and conclusions command attention and respect. 
Professor Flexner took occasion to observe how the suc¬ 
cessful transmission of an obscure disease to the lower 
animals lias always been followed by a flood of knowledge, 
arising thus suddenly and calculated to sweep away miscon¬ 
ception and error. In the case of syphilis this has proved 
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eminently true. It seems but yesterday that the delightful 
visit of the English physicians to their confreres of the Parisian 
School in the spring of 1905 took place, a visit rendered 
memorable in the minds of many by the fact of their then 
seeing for the first time the newly discovered spiroctueta 
pallida, as well as the successfully inoculated syphilitic- 
monkeys of the Pasteur Institute. In these few years our 
knowledge of syphilis has increased by mighty strides, and 
now that the spirochjeta has yielded to artificial culture, and 
can be studied and, as Professor Flexner says, “ exploited,” 
under laboratory conditions, we may confidently await still 
further discoveries and, no less confidently, their appli¬ 
cation to the problems of preventive and remedial 
therapeutics. It is in connexion with acute polio¬ 
myelitis, as every one knows, that Professor Flexner 
is entitled to speak with unique authority, by reason 
of his devotion to the experimental pathology of that 
disease during the last four or five years. Acute polio¬ 
myelitis, an old and long familiar disease, suddenly assumed 
unwonted importance when, about the year 1905, it started 
in epidemic form literally to encircle the globe. Epidemics 
of greater or less severity have raged on both continents, as 
well as on the islands of the sea. Here again, in spite of 
awakened interest and concern, it was only when the 
successful transmission of poliomyelitis to monkeys was 
announced by Landsteiner and Popper in 1909, and 
corroborated by Professor Flexner himself, Levaditi, 
Lewis, and others, that the darkness was suddenly 
illuminated. From that hour the scientific study of the affec¬ 
tion dates, and within the last year or two our knowledge has 
increased by geometrical progression. A great deal is due 
in this connexion to the admirable series of experimental 
researches emanating from the Rockefeller Institute. It has 
been conclusively demonstrated that the organism, or virus, 
of acute poliomyelitis is ultra-microscopic and filterable, 
yet its activity and infectivity are truly remarkable, for, as 
Professor Flexner pointed out in his lecture, one 1000th 
of a cubic centimetre of a filtered 3*5 per cent, suspension 
of a spinal cord of an infected monkey suffices to cause 
infection and paralysis in another monkey. 

Considerable attention was devoted by the lecturer to the 
matter of filterable viruses. They constitute the morbid 
agents of some 18 known diseases, and form a vastly 
interesting group. Of these diseases, three at least are the 
unfortunate possession of the human race—viz., polio¬ 
myelitis, yellow fever, and the less known dengue. The 
others are maladies of domestic animals, and among them 
may be enumerated rabies, hog cholera, foot and mouth 
disease, vaccinia, cattle plague, and chicken plague. These 
viruses are all ultra-microscopic, and the only proof of their 
presence that we have as yet is their power to produce infec¬ 
tion. Their modes of entry into the host are very various, 
but if recovery takes place a high and enduring degree of 
immunity ensues. Under this simple statement of fact lies 
the potentiality of the ultimate discovery of actively im¬ 
munising and possibly curative sera. As far as polio¬ 
myelitis itself is concerned, its virus is notably resistant; 
it survives in dust for a very long time, it does not perish 
with the disintegration of animal tissues in which it may be 
present, it is comparatively indifferent to the action of many 
chemicals, and it can be can ied in an active state by the 


survivor of an attack of poliomyelitis for many months. 
It may, indeed, be found in carriers who have never 
demonstrably suffered from the disease. Professor Flexner 
has shown by elaborate experiments that the virus in all 
probability enters the organism by the nasal and pharyngeal 
mucosa ; in fact, for man, the nasal mucous membrane is 
the site both of ingress and egress of the poliomyelitis virus. 
He remarks, further, that the mucosa of the throat and nose 
is much more vulnerable in children than in adults, which 
explains the common occurrence of the disease in children, 
and brings it into line with diphtheria, measles, scarlet fever, 
and meningitis. The question of the possibility of insects 
carrying the infection, and of certain domestic animals, is 
only now being faced seriously and rigorously. Already it has 
been shown that bed bugs can carry the virus in an active 
state for many days, and possibly also the stable fly. But very 
much patient work yet remains to be accomplished in this 
connexion. Professor Flexner drew special attention to 
the important fact that the person or animal immune to 
poliomyelitis carries in his blood principles that neutralise 
the virus, and that they may be present at least as long as 
25 years after the original attack. Possibly they persist 
throughout life. A simple test is thus suggested for the 
diagnosis of abortive cases of the disease, as well as for 
isolated, sporadic, and anomalous cases, should it be 
necessary. 

It cannot be doubted that the ultimate gain to mankind 
from this accumulation of carefully devised experiments and 
properly utilised clinical and pathological material will be 
immense. We are within measureable distance, it may be 
said without exaggeration, of the revelation of the exact 
nature of the virus, be it bacterial or protozoal or what, and 
the solution of the problem of a cure for the disease does not 
appear so remote as it once did. The recently issued 
memorandum on acute poliomyelitis by the Local Govern¬ 
ment Board shows that the department is fully alive to the 
importance of the subject, and in it the permanent extension 
of the provisions of the Infectious Disease (Notification) 
Act to that affection is recommended to all local authorities. 


^nwtatwns. 

*'Ne quid nimis.” 

THE DISPOSAL AND UTILISATION OF SEWAGE 
SLUDGE. 

Ever since the water-can iage system for dealing with the 
refuse of towns has been adopted the disposal of the sludge 
—i.e., the solid matter which must be settled and removed 
from the liquid sewage before the latter can be further 
purified—has been the source of^ endless trouble and anxiety 
to local authorities, not only in this country, but also abroad. 
Up to the present all sewage sludge has either had to be 
dumped on land or taken out to sea, and has in either case 
caused considerable expense, whilst being liable to spread 
infection. Attempts at utilising it on land have been 
futile, and the Royal Commission, which made a great 
number of experiments on these lines, reports that 
for farming purposes it is practically worthless, whether 
used in the wet state or after being dried. Recently 
at Oldham, a town of 100,000 inhabitants, new plant, 
invented by Dr. J. Grossmann, was installed which 
promises to work a revolution in the practice hitherto 
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adopted. The principle of the process is to recover from the 
sludge the fats which it contains and to use the residue 
after further treatment as a useful manure. The sewage in 
Oldham amounts to about 4,000,000 gallons a day and is a 
purely domestic effluent, containing, however, about half a ton 
of cotton waste besides other solid matter, which has to be 
removed by the screens. In addition there is a'good deal of 
grease. Dr. Grossmann calculates that half a million tons of 
soap go into the sewage of this country every [year, which 
represents about 200,000 tons of grease. Dr. Grossmann’s 
method enables practically all the grease present in the 
sludge to be recovered. After removal of the grosser 
materials the sewage is led into settling tanks, where the 
heavy insoluble matters settle out. After the sediment is 
drained it is conveyed to special driers. Comparing Oldham 
with Bradford, where a large amount of wool washing is 
done, it is calculated that Bradford’s sewage contains 8000 
tons of grease per annum as compared with 200 tons 
in Oldham. In Bradford about half of the grease is 
recovered and the sludge question is left unsolved. The 
process is essentially one [of desiccation supplemented by 
treatment with superheated steam and acid, by which 
greasy matters are removed. The dried sludge, however, 
before the grease is removed from it can be used for the 
purpose of fuel in the drying plant itself, which may be 
a useful alternative in districts where fuel is difficult to 
obtain. For manurial purposes the removal of grease is of 
great importance, for sewage sludge containing grease is 
unworkable and clogs the soil. As it is, the manure is 
described as a brown, odourless, perfectly sterilised powder, 
and agricultural experiments appear to be proving its 
fertilising value. So far we are not in possession of any 
particulars as to the cost of treatment, but the process 
from beginning to end is said to be inoffensive. It 
would be interesting also to know what course is pursued 
in regard to the industrial products—e.g., cotton waste 
—which is screened off. The cost of the plant for 
Oldham is about £12,000. The Oldham new product 
contains about 2 per cent, of ammonia, equal to 8 per cent, 
of sulphate of ammonia with some potash (2-4 per 
cent.) and phosphates (3-5 per cent.), and as it comes 
from the machines is worth from £2 to £3 per ton. Thus 
all the sewage is got rid of and there is no need for carry¬ 
ing matter to the sea. Manchester spends many thousand 
pounds a year to convey its sewage sludge out to the Mersey 
Bar at Liverpool, where it is tipped into the sea. The value 
of the grease to be recovered from Oldham’s sewage is 
estimated at £1500 a year, and it is therefore not surprising 
to learn that Germany is sending a deputation to inspect 
and report on the process. When Longfellow wrote— 
Nothing useless is, or low, 

he had not in mind the application of science to the waste 
products of civilisation, but such work as is chronicled above 
is a comment on the poet’s text. 


PROBLEMS IN STREET TRAFFIC. 

The rapid growth of motor traffic is rendering the question 
of the public safety an acute one, and, happily, the subject 
is receiving such close attention by public authorities and 
the people themselves that we may fairly expect some 
serious attempt will be made before long to improve traffic 
regulations on lines which shall reduce those increased risks 
to life and limb which motor traffic has introduced. There 
can be little doubt that street accidents are increasing 
to a grave extent, and what is more alarming is that 
the nature of these accidents is far more serious than 
those which commonly occurred in the old horse traction 
days. It was said a short time ago that much of 
the fresh danger was due to mixed traffic, and that 


as soon as the horsed vehicle was banished from the road 
and the traffic became entirely composed of motors the 
streets would be safer. That, we think, has not been 
proved by experience, for there never was a time when 
disasters in the streets were so frequent, and some persons 
estimate that 90 per cent, of the traffic of the streets is 
now due to motor vehicles. It follows upon this supposi¬ 
tion that the street traffic problem is an entirely 
new one, and the sooner human ingenuity contrives 
to deal with it in the interests of public safety the better. 
It is manifestly absurd to base a new system of 
control upon regulations which answered for horse traffic. 
The motor engine has completely revolutionised London 
traffic, and nothing short of revolutionary measures are 
required to deal with it, if the pedestrian public is to be 
properly safeguarded. If that is the case it is reasonable 
to demand a fresh official inquiry into the question in regard 
to its present-day aspects. We are glad to learn that there 
is a strong probability of such a committee of inquiry 
being shortly appointed. Confusion can only arise out of 
the numberless suggestions made in the press and elsewhere 
by persons who think they possess novel and practicable 
ideas. If cow-catchers, compulsory stopping places, more 
refuges, new planning of the fairway, automatic checks upon 
excessive speed, and so forth, are admissible as measures of 
protection, a select committee of inquiry upon the subject, com¬ 
posed of taxi-cab, motor-bus, motor-lorry representatives, and 
street traffic authorities, could surely deal with it incisively 
and waste very little time about formulating reasonable 
palliative measures. Mere patchwork will not do; the 
recommendations, to be of any real good, will probably have 
to be drastic and involve great alterations in the present 
methods of control. The crossing of a busy thoroughfare 
will always be attended with some danger, but the pedestrian 
has a right to something more than a mere sporting 
chance of doing it safely. In any case he will have to 
be reasonably watchful, but the process could be shorn of 
much of that terror and fear now admitted to be commonly 
experienced by a good many people, at all events in the 
metropolis. It is time that the considerable convenience 
and luxury of locomotion which the motor has brought into 
human affairs should be subordinated to considerations of 
public safety. _ 

ARTIFICIAL DISLOCATION OF THE TESTICLE. 

An article published by M. Guib6, of Paris, in La Presse 
MSdicale of Oct. 2nd, [calls attention to a curious device 
resorted to by Russians in order to escape the conscript 
duties required of them. Altogether 49 instances have been 
recorded by military surgeons in Russia, all but three of this 
total occurring in Jews. Their device consists of an artificial 
displacement of one testicle, usually the right, into the sub¬ 
cutaneous tissue of the inguinal region. The organ is found 
lying just above Poupart’s ligament, to which its long axis 
is parallel, and immediately external to the outer inguinal 
ring. It is freely moveable upwards and outwards, but 
cannot be replaced within the scrotum or the inguinal 
canal. The spermatic cord is felt with difficulty, and 
there is some divergence of opinion as to the actual course 
which it follows. The corresponding half of the scrotum, 
though empty, is obviously large enough to contain the 
missing gland. In one or two cases a small scar was noted 
immediately below the external inguinal ring; in others 
there were dense adhesions in the same spot. In either 
case the obstruction so produced sufficed to prevent the gland 
from returning to its normal site. That this anomaly is 
artificial in origin is suggested by its occurrence in ‘ ‘ epi¬ 
demic ” form among men who are notoriously unwilling 
to undertake the duties of conscript military service. It is, 
however, on internal evidence that the final proof of its 
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nature rests. First there is the fact that the displaced 
testicle of the unwilling conscript is normal in size, while 
the spontaneously dislocated gland nearly always exhibits 
definite atrophy in persons of 20 years of age and upwards. 
Again, the mobility of the artificially displaced testicle is 
limited by dense adhesions, in so far as its return to the 
scrotum or inguinal canal is concerned; whereas in spon¬ 
taneous dislocation there is a noteworthy absence of 
adhesions. Finally, the large, flabby scrotum of the self- 
mutilated patient contrasts with the small, atrophic sac of 
the man whose testis has failed to descend. To these proofs 
of divergence from the spontaneous type of testicular ectopia 
M. Guib6 adds another, the absence of inguinal hernia in all 
the cases recorded by the Russian surgeons; pointing out 
that the man who, wishing to escape military service, finds 
himself the fortunate possesser of a valid excuse in the shape 
of an inguinal hernia, would have no need of a second 
artificial disability. So far, it appears that no one has 
confessed himself guilty of a deliberate displacement of his 
testicle; nevertheless, M. Guib6 suggests that there is no 
difficulty in imagining the steps by which the operation is 
completed. It is easy enough to lift the normal testicle from 
the scrotum to the height of the external ring ; its further 
displacement to a position above and external to the ring, 
such as it occupies in the conscript cases, might perhaps be 
accomplished by a series of manipulations, perhaps by sudden 
force. As to maintenance of the abnormal position, this is 
possibly achieved by different means in different cases ; by 
the wearing of an inguinal truss in some, by the injection of 
some irritant in order to provoke adhesions in others. What¬ 
ever the means adopted, there seems to be little doubt as to 
the fact that in artificial displacement of the testicle the 
unwilling conscript has hit upon a singularly ingenious plan 
for escaping his uncongenial duties. 


THE EARLY DIAGNOSIS OF RENAL 
TUBERCULOSIS. 

In the Interstate Medical Journal for October Dr. W. F. 
Braasch, of St. Mary’s Hospital, Rochester, Minnesota, has 
published a useful paper on the early diagnosis ot renal 
tuberculosis. He finds that many patients are not referred to 
the surgeon for operation until the disease is advanced. 
That the disease is allowed to go on so long is due to three 
causes: (1) the disease is frequently not recognised by the 
general practitioner; (2) it is not generally known that 
surgery is the best treatment; (3) there is a widespread 
belief that the disease can frequently be cured by other 
means than surgery, particularly by tuberculin. It would be 
well if every case of diurnal irritability of the bladder per¬ 
sisting for several months and accompanied by more or less 
pyuria were regarded as tuberculous until the contrary is 
proved. In a case of persistent irritability of the bladder the 
urine should be carefully examined. If no pus can be found, 
even on microscopic examination, tuberculosis can usually be 
excluded. If pus is present in considerable quantity the early 
diagnosis of tuberculosis depends on demonstrating the 
presence of the tubercle bacillus. The bacillus can be found 
in practically every case of renal tuberculosis if looked for 
repeatedly. If it cannot be found microscopically in a 
catheter specimen, and there is reason to suspect its presence, 
a guinea-pig should be inoculated with the urinary sediment. 
In early infection this test is practically infallible. If this 
test is not available other signs should be looked for. 
Nodular enlargement of the epididymis or prostate is 
valuable evidence. If this is found in a young adult 
without recent venereal infection or nocturnal fre¬ 
quency of micturition renal tuberculosis may safely be 
diagnosed. The cvstoscopic picture of a tuberculous bladder 
is not necessarily pathognomonic, but can usually be 


recognised by an experienced observer. With regard to 
treatment, patients to whom tuberculin was administered for 
several months did not show any marked improvement 
Surgical treatment in the majority of cases proved curative. 
Early nephrectomy offered the best chance of cure. In most 
cases of bilateral infection the second kidney becomes 
infected some time after the first, and the infection is 
evidently transmitted from the latter. The risk of severe 
vesical infection and of transmission of the disease to other 
parts of the body is too great to warrant delay in operating. 


THE CURABLE FORMS OF ANGINA PECTORIS. 

At a meeting of the Acad6mie de M6decine de Paris on 
Oct. 1st M. Ch. Fiessinger pointed out that the prognosis of 
angina pectoris is not so bad as is generally supposed, and 
varies in different forms. 1 Of these he distinguishes six, 
which may be thus arranged in order of decreasing gravity : 
(1) angina due to diseases of the coronary artery; (2 and 3) the 
angina of aortic disease and myocarditis ; (4) the angina of 
interstitial nephritis ; (5 and 6) the angina of aerophagia and 
of obesity. All these forms have the primordial characteristic 
of angina pectoris—provocation of the pain by walking or 
effort, which shows that the left ventricle is overtaxed. 
At the moment when fatigue reduces the power to 
overcome the peripheral resistance the crisis occurs. How- 
evei, in many patients in whom the myocardium fails 
angina does not occur. Hence there must be some other 
factor—a nervous element. Probably there is neuralgia of 
the peri-aortic nerve fibres, for according to physiologists the 
cardiac muscle is insensible. The treatment of angina may 
be considered under the headings of general and particular 
(for each form). Under the former M. Fiessinger describes 
three methods, of which only the first is well known. They 
are : (1) administration of nitrites and morphine; (2) pro¬ 
longed rest in bed, on the value of which he has recently 
insisted 3 ; and (3) small meals of one dish every two hours, 
so that seven are taken in the day. This avoids distension 
of the stomach, which has such a manifest effect on angina. 
Usually immediate improvement occurs. There is only one 
form in which little benefit is derived from the treatment— 
angina due to syphilitic disease of the coronary arteries. In 
this specific treatment is indicated. The treatment special 
to each form may now be described. 1. The coronary disease 
which causes angina is usually syphilis. In atheroma 
complete obstruction of the coronary arteries seldom occurs. 
Many old men have considerable atheromatous narrowing 
of the coronary arteries without ever suffering from angina. 
In young subjects angina is usually due to syphilitic 
disease of the coronary arteries and timely treatment will 
usually cure it. During the attacks theobromine and 
trinitrin are the best remedies. 2. Angina due to aortic 
insufficiency may, like the preceding, be due to syphilis, and 
then the treatment is the same. The pain may be due to 
excess of intracardiac pressure which follows the regurgita¬ 
tion. If the patient is syphilitic it will be relieved by 
specific treatment. Whatever the cause, iodide of potassium 
in gramme doses will prove useful. Sometimes it will bo 
necessary to reduce the dose to 30 or even 20 centigrammes, 
especially if the kidney is affect ed. The remedy should usually 
be given for 20 days a month. Sufficient rest in bed, pro¬ 
longed, if necessary, for six weeks to two months, will 
reduce the myocardial irritability. 3. Angina due to 
myocarditis usually ceases, as Huchard showed, with dilata¬ 
tion of the heart. As a rule the movement is little affected : 
there may be some tachycardia—a pulse of 88 to 90 
Digitalin in small doses, about one-tenth of a milligramme, 
for three or four days a week with theobromine may 

' 1 The Lancet, Oct. 12th, 1912, p 1046. ~ 

3 See The Lancet, Jau. 28th, 1911, p. 254. 
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produce amelioration. Rest in bed for a month is 
the best method of relieving the pain. 4. In inter¬ 
stitial nephritis the angina may be spontaneously curjed 
bv dilatation of the auricle, the result of an effort. 
Thus two patients had high arterial tension and after 
an effort (in one case running, in the other carrying 
a travelling-bag) a regurgitant mitral murmur appeared 
suddenly, and orthodiagraphy showed considerable dilata¬ 
tion of the auricle. Eight and 14 months respectively have 
elapsed since this accident, and they are much better. The 
nephritis and high arterial tension persist, but the action 
of the heart is regular, and there are no more crises. No 
doubt the improvement is due to the diminution in intra¬ 
ventricular pressure consecutive to the insufficiency of the 
mitral valve. In cases in which relief is not given in this way 
—and they are the greater number—a lacto-vegetarian diet, 
small meals, purgatives, theobromine, and digitalin usually 
give relief. 5 and 6. In the angina of the obese and of those 
addicted to aerophagia recovery is the rule. It is remarkable 
how rapidly angina disappears in an obese person when his 
weight is reduced. The system of small meals will bring 
about this reduction. Every person suffering from angina 
whose weight exceeds the normal should be dieted. The 
effect is immediate. If there is interstitial nephritis as well 
as obesity amelioration is also produced, but recovery is 
much rarer. Obese persons who have been cured of angina 
should exercise great prudence in diet. The angina of those 
addicted to aerophagia appears to be due to elevation of the 
diaphragm by the distended stomach interfering with the 
work of the heart. Small meals followed by bicarbonate of 
sodium and absorbent powders should be prescribed. 


THE FACULTY OF MEDICINE OF BAHIA. 

We are as a nation, perhaps, somewhat too prone to 
under-estimate the enormous strides in medical progress 
that are being made all over the world. It is only com¬ 
paratively recently that the medical profession in this 
country has been awakened by the reports of English 
medical visitors to the United States and Canada to anything 
approaching an adequate realisation of the very advanced 
status of matters medical in these countries. These visits 
are happily becoming much more frequent, and the 
laudatory reports of those who have made them are no 
longer regarded merely as “travellers’ tales.” We are well 
aware that in the Far East, too, Japan has in some respects 
set an admirable example of medical progress, and the work of 
the Wellcome Research Laboratories at Khartoum is familiar 
to us. It may not, however, yet be realised that in the 
Latin-American countries also a great advance has been 
made. An interesting article in the Archives BrasUeiros de 
Mcdidna for July continues its account of the medical 
institutions of Brazil, with an illustrated description of 
the Faculty of Medicine of Bahia. A Royal charter was 
granted by King John YI. in 1808, for the institution 
of a medical clinic in the military hospital of the city 
of Salvador, which began its operations in the buildings 
of the ancient Jesuit College situated exactly on the 
site now occupied by the principal part of the new 
faculty. In 1815 the Medico- Chirurgical College came into 
existence from the former school, and a five years’ course 
was substituted for the previous four years’ course. It is 
gratifying to note that among its professors were two 
graduates of the University of Edinburgh, Dr. Avelino 
Barbosa and Dr. Silva Rodrigues. In 1832 the Medico- 
Chirurgical College became the Faculty of Medicine of 
Bahia. A great part of the faculty buildings were destroyed 
by fire in 1905, including an excellent library of 20,000 
volumes containing many rare and valuable works. The 
central part of the new faculty, which arose literally out 


of the ashes of the former one, is taken up. with the 
administrative buildings. There is a magnificent auditorium 
^eating 2000 persons. The faculty possesses the following 
laboratories:—The institute of chemistry, the laboratory 
of natural history, the institute of anatomy, the laboratory 
of histology, the laboratory of pathological anatomy 
and histology, the institute of bacteriology, the Nina 
Rodrigues medico-legal institute, the laboratories of physio¬ 
logy and therapeutics, the institute of hygiene, the 
anatomico-pathological museum, and the library, which 
already contains about 12,000 volumes. The clinical teaching 
of the faculty takes places at the Hospital Santa Isabel, the 
Maternidade, the Hospicio S. JoAo de Deus, and the 
Clinical Institute. From the illustrations a good idea may 
be gained of the severe but fine character of the archi¬ 
tecture which it would seem must perfuse the academic spirit 
upon all that come under its influence. Such at least is the 
impression given by a perusal of the article and a scrutiny of 
the illustrations. 


GUY’S HOSPITAL AND THE SOUTHWARK 
GUARDIANS. 

The controversy between the Southwark guardians and 
Guy’s Hospital, which has undergone recrudescence, is usually 
introduced to public attention in an obscured form by para¬ 
graphs headed “Another Guy’s Hospital Scandal,” or in 
some similar manner equally calculated to beg the question 
at issue. A letter written by the superintendent of Guy’s 
Hospital to the clerk of the Southwark guardians, which has 
been published in the lay press, puts the matter clearly 
and fairly from the point of view of the authorities of the 
hospital, and it is perfectly open to the public, including 
subscribers to the hospital and to other institutions of 
the same character, to form their own judgment upon the 
facts thus shown or to make such further inquiry as they 
may deem necessary. None would be more heartily willing 
that they should do so than those directly interested in the 
efficiency of Guy’s Hospital and in maintaining its high 
reputation as a charitable institution. But it is easier to 
condemn unheard than to arrive at a just decision upon the 
evidence, and naturally, if regrettably, the letter of a 
hospital superintendent tabulating facts and recording 
arguments for submission to a board of guardians is 
less entertaining reading than a paragraph which hurls 
accusations of callousness to suffering at random, 
and announces anything so stimulating to the imagina¬ 
tion as a “scandal.” The alleged “scandal” arises 
from the following conditions, which we describe from 
the materials made common property by those engaged in 
the controversy referred to. The accommodation at Guy’s 
Hospital is limited to 602 beds and cots. When all these are 
full no more patients can be taken into the wards of the 
hospital, and from time to time patients in uigent 
need of hospital treatment are refused admission and 
are referred to the guardians. The guardians do not 
maintain an infirmary in Southwark, but outside their area 
three or four miles away. At Mint-street (for men) and at 
Westmoreland-road (for women) there are workhouses, but in 
them there is no accommodation for cases, whether sent from 
Guy’s Hospital or from elsewhere, which require to be treated 
in a sick ward or are in such a condition that their removal 
by ambulance to Dulwich may prove dangerous. Before treat¬ 
ment at the hands of the Poor-law authorities patients have 
to go through prescribed formalities of investigation at a 
relief office closed between noon and 3 p.m. Cases which 
have recently formed the subject of discussion owing to 
their having been refused admission at Guy’s Hospital in 
the circumstances described include a woman dying from 
erysipelas, a woman who met with an accident and fractured 
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her skull, and a man suffering from cancer. On behalf of 
the hospital (which, by the way, is a large ratepayer as well 
as an institution relieving the rates) it is urged that its 
hospitality is limited by its income, and that the guardians, 
who have by law imposed upon them responsibility for the 
welfare of the poor in their union, should provide proper 
infirmary accommodation within their [limits to supple¬ 
ment the necessarily restricted efforts of the hospital. 
The guardians appear to repudiate any such responsi¬ 
bility as that suggested. If we may gather their 
opinions from an ‘‘interview ” with their chairman published 
in the Daily News and Leader of Oct. 30th, they consider 
that the hospital is there to take in patients, that it has got 
to do it, and if it does not they are no concern of theirs. 
Mr. W. Savage, the gentleman referred to, is reported as 
having said: “We say that the hospital people have no 
right to send people away from the hospital to the in¬ 
firmary in a dying condition, however near or far the 
infirmary may be. It is not for the Southwark rate¬ 
payers to find an institution to supplement Guy’s Hospital.” 
Upon the facts of the case as thus stated we suggest that 
the public must form its own opinion and take whatever 
course it thinks right. It is open to it to provide more 
beds by its charity in Guy’s Hospital, or to insist upon 
the guardians providing them in an institution which it 
will be asked to pay for, not out of charity, but through 
the levying of a rate in the district most concerned. We 
would request the public at any rate to remember 
that to keep beds free for “urgent” cases such as 
those which have formed the topic of discussion neces¬ 
sarily means refusing others probably equally 41 urgent. ” 
44 Urgency” is not easy to define, but it must be conceded that 
it frequently arises before the patient becomes threatened with 
immediate death. For example, it is “urgent” to operate 
while operation may be effectual. The occupants of 602 
beds in such a district as Southwark constitute a mere drop 
in the ocean of its human misery and sickness. If a bed 
had been there for the man dying from cancer or for the 
woman dying from erysipelas, it would have been remaining 
empty at the expense of someone perhaps equally ill, 
perhaps less so, but by that very fact susceptible of success¬ 
ful treatment. Nobody wishes for a scandal, no one less so 
than the governing body of a hospital; but if scandal 
is to arise when a hospital refuses to take in a particular 
case, having no bed to accommodate it, will scandal-mongers 
be better satisfied when they hear of refusal in another case 
when the hospital admittedly has beds unoccupied awaiting 
more “ urgent ” contingencies ? It is for the public, or for 
the section of it that will apply itself to considering all the 
aspects of the question, to decide the matter. 


Lady Lowther is holding a St. John Ambulance Associa¬ 
tion class at the British Embassy, Constantinople, the 
lecturer being Mr. S. Osborn, F.R.C.S., of the St. John’s Gate 
Medical Staff, and the examiner, Dr. F. G. Clemow, physician 
to the Embassy. _ 

The case of Stevens r. the British Medical Association has 
been so fully reported that all our readers are familiar with 
the details. The jury having disagreed upon their verdict 
wejre discharged. We are debarred from comment by the 
fact that the case may be re-tried. 


Mr. H. E. W. Hoffmeister, M.B., B.C. Cantab., surgeon- 
in-ordinary to Princess Henry of Battenburg, has been 
appointed a member of the Fourth Class of the Royal 
Victorian Order. •_ 

A committee on Colour-vision and Colour-blindness has 
been appointed by the British Association, consisting of 


Professor F. Gotch, Professor Leonard Hill, Professor A. W. 
Porter, and Professor A. D. Waller, with Professor E. H. 
Starling as chairman and Dr. F. W. Edridge-Green as 
secretary. • 

The King has appointed Professor Frederick Hobday, 
F.R.C.V.S., to be an honorary veterinary surgeon to his 
Majesty. _ 

We regret to announce the death in London, on Nov. 4th, 
after an operation, of Dr. L. W. Darra Mair, medical 
inspector to the Local Government Board. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS OF 
LONDON. 


Meeting of Comitia. 

A Comitia was held on Oct. 31st, Sir Thomas Barlow, 
Bart., K.C.V.O., the President, being in the chair. 

The following gentlemen, having passed the required 
examination, were admitted Members of the College : John 
Davis Barris, M.B. Camb., L.R.C.P., and Ardeshir Koyaji 
Contractor, M.D. Bond., L.R.C.P. 

Licences to practise physic were granted to 95 gentlemen 
who had passed the necessary examinations. 

In conjunction with the "Royal College of Surgeons of 
England, the Diploma in Tropical Medicine was granted to 
Mr. E. S. Marshall. 

The President announced that the Weber-Parkes prize 
for 1912 had been awarded to Mr. John Alexander Douglas 
Radcliffe, M.B., pathologist to the King Edward VII. Sana¬ 
torium, Midhurst. He j2so announced that the adjudicators 
for the next essay in 1915 were : Sir J. Kingston Fowler. 
K.C.V.O., Dr. F. J. Wethered, and Mr. L. S. Dudgeon. 
F.R.C.P. The subject chosen was an original research on 
the treatment of pulmonary tuberculosis with substances 
which are especially antagonistic to the specific organism and 
its products. This work must have been chiefly carried out 
since the year 1911. 

The following communications were receiyed :—(1) From 
the Secretary of the Royal College of Surgeons of England, 
dated July 25th and Oct. 22nd, reporting proceedings of the 
Council of that College at meetings held on July 25th and 
Oct. 11th. (2) From the University of Dublin, dated 

August, 1912, thanking the College for sending delegates 
to the bicentenary celebrations and for presenting an 
address on that occasion. 3. From the Curator of the 
City and County Museum, Lincoln, thanking the Collie for 
presenting to the museum the collection of antiquities made 
by the late Dr. O’Neill. 

Discussion on Sanatorium Benefit. 

Dr. W. J. Tyson, with reference to sanatorium benefit 
under the Insurance Act, called attention to the great 
importance of associating the treatment of tuberculosis in 
all its phases with the existing hospitals, in order that 
medioal students might have every access to the study of the 
disease and its treatment. He said that a scheme for work¬ 
ing the benefits existed in numerous districts, but the sufiject 
of the education of practitioners and students in regard to 
tuberculosis had not been fully discussed. Pulmonary 
tuberculosis was likely to be dissociated from our general 
hospitals and medical schools. Could anything be done to 
prevent this ? The study of the disease ought to be linked 
up with the schools, and the general hospitals should .have 
beds for patients suffering from tuberculosis. He thought 
the College should take the lead in drawing attention to the 
danger of students passing through the schools without 
opportunities of studying the disease. An appeal ought also 
to be made to the Government to see that this great question 
was put on a proper basis. The county of Kent had drawn 
up a comprehensive scheme which Dr. Tyson described. 

Dr. H. P. Hawkins stated that the authorities of St. 
Thomas's Hospital had decided to form a central institution 
for tuberculosis in order that students might study the cases. 
They were about to start a dispensary separate from the 
hospital with a whole-time officer. It was practically a new 
institution for the treatment of tuberculosis in the borough 
of Lambeth. 
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Dr. H. W. G. Mackenzie drew attention to the danger 
to the general hospitals of the withdrawal of tuberculous 
patients. Students would have to go to the special hos¬ 
pitals if some other arrangements were not made. Tuber¬ 
culosis had to be studied in connexion with other morbid 
conditions of the body. Subscriptions to the chest hospitals 
were falling off, and these hospitals seemed likely to perish 
from inanition. He referred to the great services that these 
hospitals had done to the public, and if these institutions 
were closed a great measure of combating the disease would 
be lost. He explained the measures which were to be 
adopted at the Brompton Hospital both in regard to the 
treatment of patients in association with the surrounding 
boroughs and with regard to a teaching scheme whereby 
practitioners and students could obtain tuition for from three 
to six months. 

Sir Richard Douglas Powell pointed out that as at 
present arranged the treatment of tuberculous patients was 
to be carried out by “specialists” in various districts and 
patients were to be drafted into sanatoriums. He greatly 
regretted that the patients should be taken out of the hands 
of the general practitioner. He laid stress on the necessity 
of studying pulmonary tuberculosis in connexion with 
general diseases, but up to the present no proper provision 
had been made for tuberculous patients at general hospitals. 
He would prefer to see general practitioners told off to attend 
patients in small sanatoriums. In large cities resident 
medical officers would be necessary, but a visiting staff 
should also be attached. But in the first instance the 
general practitioners must be properly educated with regard 
to tuberculous disease. A central bureau should be estab¬ 
lished for a scientific study of tuberculosis and periodically 
making public the knowledge acquired. 

Dr. C. Theodore Williams drew attention to the 
unsatisfactory arrangements that had been made in 
connexion with some of the dispensaries which had been 
scattered through the country. He strongly advocated keep¬ 
ing the dispensaries in connexion with existing large 
hospitals. 

Dr. W. 0. Wilkinson drew attention to the financial 
problem of the tuberculosis question, and said that the funds 
provided could only under the present proposals supply 
treatment to a limited npmber of patients. He thought 
that dispensaries should be mainly for treatment and not for 
prophylactic purposes. 

Dr. Norman Moore also urged that the profession is now 
concerned with a movement which might greatly affect the 
teaching at large hospitals, and he hoped that the College 
would appoint a committee to consider the matter. 

Mr. F. E. Fremantle referred to the appointment of 
medical officers of health as tuberculosis officers, who were 
asked to advise as to the steps which should be taken in 
their districts. Those officers were isolated from the pro¬ 
fession in their having to give advice to lay bodies. The 
College could carry great weight with county councils. He 
referred to the endowment for research contained in the Act. 

The President urged that the Government and the public 
should be enlightened on the subject, especially for purposes 
of education. If a committee were appointed he thought 
that the whole subject of the sanatorium benefit should be 
considered. 

Dr. David W. Finlay proposed that the whole subject 
should be referred to the committee which had been 
previously appointed in the College to deal with the 
Insurance Bill, with the addition of Dr. Tyson. This 
was seconded by Dr. Nestor Tirard and carried. 

Other Business, 

A report was received and adopted from the Committee of 
Managemeiitdated Oct. 8th. The report was as follows :— 

1. That the following Institutions, which have been visited by 
members of the committee and reported as fulfilling the requirements 
of the Board, be added to the list of institutions recognised by the 
Bxaminlng Board in England for instruction In the subjects respec¬ 
tively mentioned Chemistry and Physics: Leamington Spa Municipal 
Technical School; King William School, Castletown, Isle of Man. 
Biology : West Bromwich Municipal Secondary School; King Edward’s 
School, Birmingham. (These schools are already recognised for 
chemistry and physics.) 

2. That the Naval Medical College at Qreenwlch be added to the list 
of laboratories recognised for the course of Instruction for the Diploma 
In Public Health. 

3. That the East Ham Borough Isolation Hospital bo added to the 
list of fever hospitals recognised by the Examining Board in England. 

4. That the course of clinical instruction In Lunacy by Dr. B. D. 
Macnamara at Peck ham House be recognised as fulfilling the conditions 


of Clause 8, paragraph XXI., Section II, of the Regulations of the 
Examining Board in England. 

Dr. Norman Moore was re-elected a member of the 
Committee of Management. 

Books and other publications presented to the library 
during the past quarter were received, and the thanks of the 
College ordered to be returned to the donors. The Harveian 
librarian (Dr. Norman Moore) announced that the President 
had presented some letters of Harvey. He proposed that a 
most hearty vote of thanks be accorded to the President for 
this splendid and uncommon gift, and that as a special mark 
of the appreciation of the Fellows the thanks be given under 
the College seal. This was carried with acclamation. 

After some further formal business the President dissolved 
the Comitia. 


THE FLANNELETTE QUESTION. 


Mr. Ellis Griffith, M.P., on behalf of the Home Secretary, 
received at the Home Office on Oct. 31st a deputation 
organised by the National League for Physical Education 
and Improvement. The League has petitioned the Home 
Secretary asking that there shall be certain alteration in 
the law regarding the sale of flannelette, and that it shall 
be illegal to describe as safe any material of this class which 
does not conform to some standard test to be set up by the 
Home Office. The terms of this petition were dealt with in 
our columns of July 13tli this year. 

The members of the deputation were Professor Howard 
Marsh (Master of Downing), Sir Lauder Brunton, Sir Henry 
Craik, Sir Ernest Clarke, Mr. H. J. Martin, Mr. J. E. Walker, 
Sir Edward Brabrook, Dr. T. N. Kelynack, Mr. Theodore 
Taylor. M.P., Sir Harry Nuttall, M.P., Mr. C. T. Needham, 
M.P., and Miss Halford, secretary of the League. 

Professor Marsh, speaking on behalf of the deputation, 
said there was an appalling loss of life entailed by the 
frequency with which people’s dresses, especially children’s, 
got alight. For 40 years he had been connected with 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and the most painful cases with 
which they were called upon to deal were those of children 
between 2 and 10 years of age who were brought there 
practically burnt to death under conditions of torture one 
could scarcely describe. After referring to the very safe 
properties of flannel Professor Marsh said that flannelette 
was very different from flannel in that it was most highly 
inflammable, and mentioned that a little time ago a 
dressing-gown of flannelette worn by a nurse at his own 
house caught fire, with the result that she was soon in flames 
from head to foot. Pointing out that it was becoming quite 
common to sell flannelette with the special emphasis that it 
was safe, Professor Marsh said there ought to be legislation 
so that things could not be sold as safe unless they complied 
with a certain test. 

Sir Lauder Brunton said one of the most terrible deaths 
was that of burning. If a man took a baby from the 
mother’s arms and threw it into the fire everyone would say 
hanging was too good for him. But the suffering was just 
the same in the case of a child burnt to death in its clothing. 
The National League desired legislation, which would make 
accidents of the kind much less common. 

Mr. T. C. Taylor, M.P., said many coroners had taken a 
deep interest in this matter, and desired legislation which 
would prevent the sale of flannelette under misleading 
designations. Many were desirous that it should be illegal 
to sell it at all unless it had been made non-inflammable. 
Seeing that science had discovered how to make it non- 
inflammable it should be made non-inflammable, and the 
sale should be prohibited unless the material should pass a 
test of non-inflammability. 

Mr. Griffith, in reply, agreed that it was the duty of the 
legislature to lessen loss of life, especially when it was 
practicable to do something. The committee which con¬ 
sidered this matter on behalf of the Home Office practically 
confined their recommendations to the question of mis¬ 
representation, whereby highly inflammable stuff was put 
on the market with such descriptive terms as “Non- 
inflammable” and “Safe.” This practice had increased 
lately, because one of the objects of the committee had been 
to impress upon the public the danger of the material, with 
the result that those who made it felt it more necessary in 
their own interests to describe it as “safe.’ 1 The Home 
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Office were advised that it was impracticable to deal with 
the matter by an amendment of the Merchandise Marks Act. 
There was also considerable difficulty about a standard test 
of non-inflammability which could be set up for legislative 
purposes. Of course, it would be possible to pass an Act of 
Parliament to say that no article should be sold for human 
clothing unless it was above a certain standard of inflamma¬ 
bility. The Home Secretary appreciated the views of the 
deputation, and would be quite ready to consider any plans 
which they might submit to him for dealing with this evil. 


VITAL STATISTICS. 


HEALTH OF ENGLISH TOWNS. 

In the 95 largest English towns, with an aggregate popula¬ 
tion estimated at 17,639,881 persons at the middle of this 
year, 8736 births and 4748 deaths were registered during the 
week ending Saturday, Nov. 2nd. The annual rate of 
mortality in these towns, which had been 13- 7, 14'2, 
and 13 4 per 1000 in the three preceding weeks, rose to 
14*0 per 1000 in the week under notice. During the first 
five weeks of the current quarter the mean annual death- 
rate in these 95 towns averaged 13 5 per 1000, against 14 8 
in London during the same period. The death-rates in the 
several towns last week ranged from 3 0 in Newport (Mon.), 
6-4 in Wimbledon, 7*0 in Blackpool. 7-1 in Swindon, and 
7*3 in Barrow-in-Furness, to 19'6 in Liverpool, 20-1 in 
Barnsley, 22 0 in Middlesbrough, 22-7 in Bootle, and 23-8 
in South Shields. 

The 4748 deaths from all causes in the 95 towns were 231 
in excess of the number in the previous week, and included 
449 which were referred to the principal epidemic diseases, 
against 426 and 421 in the two preceding weeks. Of 
these 449 deaths, 224 resulted from measles, 107 from 
infantile diarrhoeal diseases, 43 from diphtheria, 36 from 
whooping-cough, 24 from scarlet fever, and 15 from enteric 
fever, but not one from small-pox. The mean annual death- 
rate from these epidemic diseases last week was equal 
to 1*3 per 1000, and coincided with the rate recorded in the 
two previous weeks. The deaths attributed to measles, 
which had steadily increased from 67 to 189 in the 
five preceding weeks, further rose to 224 last week, and 
caused the highest annual death-rates of 1*9 in Birmingham 
and in Liverpool, 2 0 in Khondda, 21 in West Ham. 2 2 
in Swansea, 2 3 iu Newcastle-on-Tync, 2 4 in Middlesbrough, 
2*7 in St. Helens, 2 9 in Bootle, 3 3 in West Hartlepool, 
and 3-5 in Tynemouth. The deaths of infants under 2 
years of age referred to diarrhoea and enteritis, which 
had declined from 153 to 103 in the four preceding weeks, 
slightly rose to 107 last week, and included 34 in London 
and its suburban districts, 11 in Birmingham, J10 in Liver¬ 
pool, and 8 in Manchester. The fatal cases of diphtheria, 
which had been 56, 49, and 48 in the three preceding 
weeks, further declined to 43 last week; 9 deaths were 
recorded in London, 4 in Portsmouth, 4 in Bradford, and 3 
in Birmingham. The deaths attributed to whooping-cough, 
which had been 33, 36, and 40 in the three preceding 
weeks, fell to 36 last week ; of this number 7 were regis¬ 
tered in London, 3 in Bristol, and 2 each in Swindon, Bir¬ 
mingham, Nottingham, Liverpool, Wigan, and Manchester. 
The deaths referred to scarlet fever, which had been 26, 
29, and 21 in the three preceding weeks, were 24 last week ; 
5 deaths occurred in London, 5 in Birmingham, 4 in Liver¬ 
pool, 2 in Manchester, and 2 in Huddersfield. The fatal 
cases of enteric fever, which had been 11, 22, and 20 in the 
three preceding weeks, declined to 15 last week, and included 
2 in Portsmouth. 

The number of scarlet fever patients under treatment 
in the Metropolitan Asylums and in the London Fever 
Hospital, which had steadily increased from 1512 to 2258 in 
the ten preceding weeks, had further risen to 2278 on 
Saturday last; 278 new cases of this disease were 

admitted to these hospitals during last week, against 
322, .345, and 283 in the three preceding weeks. These 
hospitals also contained on Saturday last 903 cases of 
diphtheria, 601 of measles, 243 of whooping-cough, and 55 of 
enteric fever, but not one of small-pox. The 1221 deaths 
from all causes in London were 5 fewer than the number in 
the preceding week, and were equal to an annual death-rate 
of 14 1 per 1000. The deaths referred to diseases of the 


respiratory system, which had been 282, 326, and 240 in the 
three preceding weeks, rose to 274 last week, and were 104 
in excess of the number recorded in the corresponding 
week of last year. 

Of the 4748 deaths from all causes in the 95 towns last 
week, 184 resulted from different forms of violence, and 
410 were the subject of coroners’ inquests. The causes of 39, 
or 0-8 per cent., of the total deaths registered were not 
certified either by a registered medical practitioner or 
by a coroner after inquest. All the causes of death were 
duly certified in Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, West Ham, 
Bradford, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Nottingham, and in 70 other 
smaller towns. The 39 uncertified causes of death last week 
included 7 in Liverpool, 6 in Birmingham, 3 in St. Helens, 
and 2 each in Stoke-on-Trent, Coventry, Sheffield, Hull, and 
South Shields. 


HEALTH OF SCOTCH TOWNS. 

In the 18 largest Scotch towns, with an aggregate popula¬ 
tion estimated at 2,182,400 persons at the middle of this year, 
1079 births and 675 deaths were registered during the week 
ending Saturday, Nov. 2nd. The annual rate of mortality in 
these towns, which had been 14*1, 13 6, and 14 4 per 1000 
in the three preceding weeks, further rose to 16-1 per 1000 
in the week under notice. During the first five weeks of 
the current quarter the mean annual death-rate in these 
Scotch towns averaged 14 1 per 1000, against 13-5 in the 
95 large English towns during the same period. Among 
the several Scotch towns the death-rates last week ranged 
from 7*9 in Hamilton, 9 0 in Clydebank, and 9*8 in 
Govan, to 17*5 in Glasgow, 17-9 in Greenock, and 22*7 in 
Dundee. 

The 675 deaths from all causes were 72 in excess of the 
number in the previous week, and included 47 which were 
referred to the principal epidemic diseases, against 32 and 
43 in the two preceding weeks. Of these 47 deaths, 16 
resulted from infantile diarrhoeal diseases, 14 from whooping- 
cough, 9 from diphtheria, 5 from scarlet fever, 2 from measles, 
and 1 from enteric fever, but not one from small-pox. These 
47 deaths from the principal epidemic diseases were equal 
to an annual death-rate of 11 per 1000, against 1*3 per 1000 
in the 95 large English towns. The deaths of infants under 
two years of age attributed to diarrhoea and enteritis, which 
had been 28, 10, and 16 in the three preceding weeks, were 
again 16 last week, and included 6 in Glasgow, 3 in Dundee, 
and 2 in Kilmarnock. The deaths referred to whooping- 
cough, which had been 11, 6, and 8 in the three preceding 
weeks, rose to 14 last week ; 7 deaths were registered in 
Glasgow, 2 in Paisley, and 2 in Hamilton. The fatal cases 
of diphtheria, which had increased from 5 to 12 in the six 
preceding weeks, declined to 9 last week, of which number 
4 occurred in Glasgow. The 5 deaths attributed to scarlet 
fever last week coincided with the average in the four 
preceding weeks. The 2 deaths referred to measles were 
recorded in Glasgow and Motherwell respectively, and the 
fatal case of enteric fever in Aberdeen. 

The deaths referred to diseases of the respiratory system 
in the 18 Scotch towns, which had steadily increased from 
62 to 105 in the four preceding weeks, further rose to 139 
in the week under notice ; 35 deaths were attributed to 
different forms of violence, against 23 and 29 in the two 
previous weeks. _ 

HEALTH OF IRISH TOWNS. 

In the 22 town districts of Ireland, having an aggregate 
population estimated at 1,154,150 persons at the middle 
of this year, 539 births and 406 deaths were registered 
during the week ending Saturday, Nov. 2nd. The annual 
rate of mortality in these towns, which had been 17 *6, 
16*5, and 17\8 per 1000 in the three preceding weeks, 
further rose to 18 3 per 1000 in the week under notice. 
During the first five weeks of the current quarter the mean 
annual death-rate in these Irish towns averaged 17-1 per 
1000 ; in the 95 large English towns the corresponding 
death-rate did not exceed 13-5, while in the 18 Scotch 
towns it was equal to 14* 1 per 1000. The annual death- 
rate in the several towns last week was equal to 18*5 in 
Dublin (against 14*1 'in London), - 16*8 in Belfast, 17'0 in 
Cork, 20 4 in Londonderry, 47 4 in Limerick*, and 15*2 in 
Waterford, while in the remaining 16 smaller towns the 
mean death rate did not exceed 15 8 per 1000. 

The 406 deaths from all causes in the 22 Irish towii ? 
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were 13 in excess of the number in the previous week, and 
included 65 which were referred to the principal epidemic 
diseases, against numbers declining from 45 to 39 in the three 
preceding weeks; of these 65 deaths, 36 resulted from 
measles, 14 from diarrhoeal diseases, 6 from scarlet fever, 4 
from diphtheria, 3 from enteric fever, and 2 from whooping- 
cough, but not one from small-pox. These 65 deaths from 
the principal epidemic diseases were equal to an annual 
death-rate of 2*9 per 1000 ; the death-rate from these 
diseases last week in the 95 large English towns was equal 
to 1*3 per 1000, while in the 18 Scotch towns it did not exceed 
11 per 1000. The deaths attributed to measles, which had 
been 20, 20, and 19 in the three preceding weeks, rose to 
36 last week, and comprised 22 in Limerick, 12 in 
Belfast, and 2 in Dublin. The deaths referred to diarrhoea 
and enteritis, which had been 13, 14, and 5 in the three 
preceding weeks, rose to 14 last week, all but one of which 
related to infants under 2 years of age ; 6 deaths were 
recorded in Dublin, 5 in Belfast, and 3 in Cork. The fatal 
cases of scarlet fever, which had been 4, 1, and 6 in the 
three preceding weeks, were again 6 last week, and com¬ 
prised 3 deaths in Dublin, 2 in Belfast, and 1 in Tralee. 
Of the 4 deaths attributed to diphtheria, which were equal to 
the number in the previous week, 2 were registered in 
Dublin, 1 in Belfast, and 1 in Dundalk. Two of the 3 
deaths referred to enteric fever occurred in Dublin and 1 in 
Londonderry ; the 2 fatal cases of whooping-cough were 
recorded in Dublin and Ballymena respectively. 

The deaths referred to diseases of the respiratory system 
in the 22 Irish towns, which had steadily increased from 49 
to 78 in the four preceding weeks, declined to 74 in the 
week under notice. Of the 406 deaths from all causes, 
130, or 32 per cent., occurred in public institutions, and 
9 resulted from different forms of violence. The causes! of 
16, or 3*9 per cent., of the total deaths were not certified 
either by a registered medical practitioner or by a coroner 
after inquest; in the 95 large English towns the proportion 
of uncertified causes of death last week did not exceed 0*8 
per cent. _ 
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Royal Navy Medical Service. 

In accordance with the provisions of His late Majesty’s 
Order in Council of August 11th, 1903, Surgeon Joseph 
Glaister has been allowed to withdraw from His Majesty’s 
Naval Service with a gratuity. 

Royal Army Medical Corps. 

Colonel T. J. R. Lucas, C.B., has taken up duty as 
.Assistant Director of Medical Services at Headquarters of the 
Jubbulpore and Jhansi Brigades. 

Lieutenant-Colonel A. E. Tate, honorary physician to H.E. 
the Viceroy and Governor-General of the East Indies, has 
been appointed Assistant Director of Medical Services to the 
.Ulahabad and Fyzabad Brigades, relieving Lieutenant- 
Colonel M. O’D. Braddell, who has resumed his original 
appointment in charge of the Station Hospital at Cawnpore. 
Lieutenant-Colonel H. E. Cree, commanding the Military 
Hospital at Subathu, Sirhind Brigade, has been selected for 
the increased rate of pay under Article 317 of the Royal 
Warrant. Lieutenant-Colonel P. C. H. Gordon has been 
transferred from the Western Command to Jersey, and 
appointed Senior Medical Officer and placed in charge of the 
Military Hospital at Fort Regent, in succession to Lieutenant- 
Colonel J. M. F. Shine. Lieutenant-Colonel E. Eckersley, 
Deputy Assistant Director-General, A.M.S., has been placed 
under orders for a tour of service in India with the Seventh 
(Meerut) Division of the Northern Army. Lieutenant-Colonel 
A. A. Sutton, D.S.O., Senior Medical Officer, Sierra Leone 
Protectorate, has arrived home on leave of absence from 
West Africa. 

Major F. J. W. Porter, D.S.O., has been selected for 
appointment as Specialist in Operative Surgery to the Ninth 
(Secunderabad) Division of the Southern Army in India. 
Major S. de C. O'Grady has been transferred to the Home 
Establishment from Egypt on the termination of his leave of 
absence, tour expired. Major J. S. Gallie has been appointed 
to bold charge of the Military Hospital at the Guards’ Depdt, 
Caterham. Major L. Humphry has been appointed to the 
Eastern Command for duty. Major F. W. Begbie has 


embarked for a tour of service in India. Major H. W. 
Grattan has taken up charge of the Convalescent Enteric , 
Fever Dep6t at Naini Tal on vacating the appointment of 
sanitary officer to the Eighth (Lucknow) Division. Major 
J. G. Churton, at present serving at the Military Hospital, 
Bangalore, has been granted leave of absence home from 
India for six months. Major G. B. Crisp, deputy assistant 
director of Medical Services (Mobilisation) to the Fifth 
(Mhow) Division, has been appointed Senior Medical Officer 
on board the transport s.s. Dufferin, leaving Bombay for 
Southampton on Nov. 21st. Major J. C. B. Statham has 
taken up duty as Specialist Sanitary Officer in the Sierra 
Leone Protectorate. 

Captain W. A. Spong has been selected for appointment 
as Embarkation Medical Officer at Karachi. Captain C. G. 
Browne has been appointed for duty in the Southern 
Command Captain R. Storrs has been transferred from 
Portsmouth to the Military Hospital at Tidworth, Salis¬ 
bury Plain. Major W. S. Crosthwait has taken up duty 
at the Military Hospital, Fermov, on the termination of 
training at Mai Bay Camp. Captain M. P. Leahy has been 
granted six months’ leave of absence home from India. 
Captain J. W. Houston has been appointed a Specialist in 
the Prevention of Disease and placed in charge of the 
Bacteriological Research Laboratory at the Bombay Brigade 
Headquarters, Colaba. Captain R. S. Smyth has been 
appointed for duty to the Southern Command. H.E. the 
Commander-in-Chief in India has approved an exchange for 
duty between Captain R. F. M. Fawcett, serving at Jhansi, 
and Captain D. P. Johnstone, serving at Chester. Captain 
W. E. Marshall has arrived home on leave of absence 
from Egypt. Captains F. A. McCammon, E. W. M. 
Paine, and G. H. Stevenson have been appointed for 
general duty on board the transport s.s. Flossy, which 
left Bombay for Southampton on Nov. 7th. Captain A. E. B. 
Wood has been transferred from Hong-Kong to North China. 
Captain R. L. V. Foster has taken up duty at the Military 
Hospital, Tidworth, Salisbury Plain, on transfer from Crown- 
hill. Captain A. N. Fraser has been selected for appoint¬ 
ment as Specialist Sanitary Officer in the Straits Settlements, 
embarking during the ensuing trooping season. Captain 
H. G. Sherrcn has been transferred from Aldershot to 
Bordon. Captain A. C. H. Suhr has arrived home on leave 
of absence from Malta. Captain K. A. C. Doig has been 
transferred from the Eastern Command to Alderney. Cap¬ 
tain W. Egan has been reverted to the Home Establishment 
on termination of his leave of absence from India. Captain 
W. W. Boyce, recently serving at the Military Hospital, 
Lahore, has been granted leave of absence home for one 
year on the recommendation of a Medical Board. Captain 
R. C. Wilmofc has been selected for appointment as 
Medical Officer to the School of Musketry and Specialist 
in Ophthalmology at Hythe. An exchange in the roster 
for service abroad has been approved by the Director- 
General between Captain H. G. Gibson and Captain P. S. 
Stewart; the former officer will accordingly return home 
during the present relief season. Captain W. W. Browne, 
j specialist in physical training to the Colchester District, 

I has been placed under orders for a tour of service with 
I the Sixth (Poona) Division of the Southern Army in India. 
Captain B. H. V. Dunbar has been transferred from Mosney 
to Belfast. Captain R. G. Meredith has joined for duty at 
Aberystwyth on transfer from Lichfield. Captain H. Y. 
Bagshawe has embarked for a tour of service in Egypt. 
Captain J. Farbairn has been appointed for duty in the Irish 
Command upon completion of the promotion course at the 
Royal Army Medical College. Captain J. R. Yourrell has 
taken up duty at the Military Hospital at Rangoon on 
transfer from Mandalay. 

The following Lieutenants have been placed under orders 
for a tour of service with the Northern Army in India :— 
W. Bissett, T. A. Weston, W. L. E. Fretz, P. Hayes, and 
P. M. J. Brett. Lieutenant J. K. Gaunt has been placed under 
orders for a tour of service in Straits Settlements. Lieutenant 
J. S. Levack has been transferred from Moor Laws Camp to 
the Military Hospital at York. 

Indian Medical Service. 

Colonel R. B. Roe has been selected for appointment as 
Assistant Director of Medical Services to the Sirhind and 
Jullundur Brigades in the Third (Lahore) Division of the 
Northern Army in India in succession to Colonel R. W. S. 
Lyons, transferred to Divisional Headquarters. 
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have led to the early and extensive trial of a method that 
had so much to commend it to the attention of practical 
men. Yet the announcement which Dr. Lees made with 
such high hopes and which he based on a long series of 
cases, most of them treate 1 in collaboration with other 
practitioners, all carefully observed and recorded, not 
hurried into print, but gradually accumulated in the course 
of four years’ practice before they were submitted to the Royal 
Society of Medicine, roused so little interest in that learned 
body that in 12 months no observations, whether favourable 
or unfavourable to Dr. Lees’s claim, had been recorded in 
its Proceedings. A year later Dr. Lees published in 
The Lancet 3 a second series of cases collected during the 
year that had just elapsed and yielding results very similar 
to those of the earlier series. On the same occasion the 
history of those earlier cases was brought up to date, when 
it was found that the 22 patients reported as having 
recovered had stood the severest of all tests, the test of 
time, while several of the remaining eight had since been 
transferred to the category of the cured. 

After commenting on this article, you. Sir, added the 
practical and significant remark : “It would be interesting 
to know whether other physicians obtain the same results.” 
This pointed appeal to other physicians to make trials and 
publish results drew but one solitary reply. Dr. I. Burney 
Yeo, who had years before done pioneer work in this 
province, having, indeed, originally devised the simple 
orinasal apparatus as well as the plan of continuous inhala¬ 
tion of creosote and its allies, of wRich Dr. Lees is now the 
champion, gave an account of his experience in former years 
of the treatment of phthisis by this method, and stated that 
he had seen remarkable improvement in many of his patients, 
although he had never obtained the supreme reward—arrest 
of the disease. 4 

It is difficult to explain this paucity of the testimony to 
which the Editor opened these columns. But certain it is 
that whilst the treatment of the victims of phthisis by 
pneumothorax (among other portents of the day) has found 
some following, a sane, safe, and simple procedure, tested 
and advocated by a distinguished practical physician, and 
intended to arrest the beginnings of the disease, still awaits 
an adequate trial. It may be that the generous enthusiasm of 
the advocate, instead of inspiring his brethren with hope, 
has but moved them to a sceptical smile at the contrast 
between the simplicity of the means employed and the 
magnitude of the results obtained. The traditions of pul¬ 
monary consumption are, indeed, still so sombre that we are 
too ready to assume that its arrest is not to be effected by 
simple measures. Yet the pathologist often comes upon 
traces of colonies which had thriven for a time, but had ere 
long bee ine quite extinct, in the lungs of persons whose 
histories betray no indications of such episodes. Equally 
strong and still more frequent evidence of an abortive 
pulmonary tuberculosis is to be drawn from clinical observa¬ 
tion, as where a young adult in the apparent plenitude of 
health is surprised by haemoptysis, where either the detec¬ 
tion of the bacillus or the physical signs establish the 
diaffnosis, yet where recovery follows upon a holiday on the 
Alps, or under simpler conditions still, such as that if a 
man’s work must be in the city his home shall be in the 
country. These evidences that the bacillus is often 
entertained unawares, only to be checked and destroyed with¬ 
out observation, or by purely hygienic measures, may give 
encouragement to try the simple methods under consideration. 

Dr. Lees is aware that so fair an array of successes could not 
have been obtained unless the disease had been detected and 
treated in its early stage. And on the momentous question 
of early diagnosis he has a message to deliver, insisting that 
we must attain it long before the bacillus can be found, for 
that definite characteristic physical signs are present for 
weeks or months before the patient begins to expectorate, 
and that to suspend the diagnosis until tubercle bacilli are 
discovered in the spntum is like delaying the diagnosis of 
cancer until the glands are involved. He maintains that the 
text-book statements of the earliest physical signs are 
erroneous in assigning greater importance to auscultation than 
to percussion, and quite inadequate in the information given 
as to the regions of the thoracic wall where we may expect to 
find the earliest changes. Dr. Lees's teaching on the regional 
distribution of the physical signs forms an application to 
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clinical procedure of the interesting results of Sir James 
Kingston Fowler’s important investigation into the topo¬ 
graphical anatomy of pulmonary tuberculosis. This patho¬ 
logist was the first to show, in his article on the Site and 
Progress of the Lesions of Phthisis, 5 that the upper and 
posterior part of the lower lobe of the lung primarily attacked 
is only second in vulnerability to the apex itself, and that it 
is usually affected at a very early period of the disease. 
“The infiltration of the lower lobe at this site in the early 
stage . is one of the most constant features in the patho¬ 

logical anatomy of the disease, and its recognition is a point 
of the greatest clinical importance, as the existence of a 
lesion at this spot, coincident with the physical signs at the 
apex, even though the latter are in themselves of doubtful 

import, is . almost positive proof of the presence of 

tubercular disease of the lung. It may be of great service in 
cases where tubercle bacilli are absent from the sputa. ” Guided 
by these and other facts of pathological topography, which 
have not yet found their way into many of the text-books, 
and of which he sets forth the details in the papers above 
cited, Dr. Lees points the way to an earlier diagnosis of 
phthisis. The opinion that in this inquiry percussion is of 
greater value than auscultation has also been maintained by 
Skoda, Walshe, and Fowler. 

The following case, which made a strong impression on 
more than one observer, was treated in accordance with Dr. 
Lees’s principles. 

A lady of fine physique and in the prime of life began, in 
the spring of 1909, to be harassed with cough, catarrhal 
expectoration, and hoarseness. There was no general indis¬ 
position. The expansion and resonance of the chest were 
unimpaired and the temperature was normal. But rhonchi 
were abundant in the larger and middle tubes, greatly 
preponderating on the left side ; and the tubercle bacillus 
was found. An eminent laryngologist detected a rough 
thickening in the interarytenoid space. The months of 
July and August were passed in the Engadine, where, 
alt hough the summer was cold and stormy, the cough became 
mitigated and the expectoration easier, whilst appetite and 
sleep were excellent. But, forbidden to use her voice, and 
placed with one companion in the remote station of Maloja, 
tired of foreign life and fare, she formed, on leaving the 
Engadine, the unfortunate resolve never to revisit the Alps 
in quest of health. On her return the bronchial catarrh 
was found to be less extensive, pulmonary resonance and 
expansion continued unimpaired, the interarvtenoid infiltra¬ 
tion was less marked, and the temperature was normal. 

The greater part of the winter was passed on the south 
coast, where bronchial attacks became frequent and where 
for the first time luemoptysis occurred. On her return to 
London in the spring the left upper lobe was found to be 
the seat of massive consolidation, with close and fine 
bubbling, and indications of small cavities. The right lung 
remained as resonant as before, with but little rhonchus. 
The cough was distressing, the voice hoarse, there were night 
perspirations, and haemoptysis soon recurred. Tubercular 
infiltration was now found in both aryepiglottic folds and in 
the epiglottis. At this juncture, when this fine frame seemed 
to be within measurable distance of becoming a total wreck, 
Dr. Lees’s plan of prolonged inhalation was adopted, the 
inhaler being charged with creasote and menthol. The 
prompt relief afforded and the successive salutary changes 
that took place in the physical signs shall now be recorded, 
and will embody the observations of the eminent authority 
who shared in the management of the case. 

The patient’s own report was that the inhalation 
“miraculously stopped cough, expectoration, and sickness.” 
In two months’ time the left upper lobe was found to be 
quiescent and the rhonchi much less extensively moist. The 
larynx was greatly improved, the voice w*as almost clear, and 
the patient declared herself to be “ fit.” By the end of four 
months the left lung had become resonant in the main, with 
bronchial breathing in places, and some rhonchus. The 
patient seemed marvellously well. At the end of fix months, 
but for one’s knowledge of the condition of the chest when 
the inhalation was begun, there would have been the greatest 
possible difficulty in diagnosing tuberculosis, the physical 
signs over the left lung beiDg almost too like the signs over 
the right lung for one to distinguish the affected parts. The 
larynx was pronounced to be normal. 

In the second winter some months were again spent on the 

* Fowler and Godlee: Diseases of the Lungs, p. 350. 
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south coast, whore there was a disposition to attacks of 
bronchial catarrh and to fatiguing fits of wheezing rhonchus. 
After leaving the south coast the tendency to chills ceased, 
and although the noisy w r heezing attacks continued the 
patient felt perfectly well, and during a summer holiday in 
North Wales could bathe in the sea every morning and walk 
12 miles or more with ease. 

Such a result, although not perfect, is wonderfully good. 
And it is to be noted that whereas Dr. Lees postulates that 
his method be applied in the early stages, in the case just 
narrated the disease was advanced and advancing. So that 
if the argument a fortiori be ever applicable, it may be 
fittingly employed here, where some slight and apparently 
inert organic damage is all that remains to testify to the 
severity of the past invasion of the lung. The course of the 
illness would doubtless have proved less eventful and its 
issue even more perfect had the patient, still fairly vigorous, 
instead of lingering on the south coast, passed the first 
winter in some lofty and sheltered Alpine valley and shared 
in the Alpine pastimes. But simple measures and home 
life, a conjunction not brought about until the disease w*as 
far on its way, have here been followed by results that might 
still be claimed as admirable had they ensued upon a winter 
spent among the wonder-working heights of Switzerland. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Queensborough-terrace, W., Nov. 2nd, 1912. S. N. BRUCE. 


THE USE OF ANESTHETICS IN EXPERI- 
MENTS ON ANIMALS. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir,—I find that a passage in the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Vivisection has conveyed the impression that 
I regard the frequent use of anaesthetics as unnecessary in 
experiments on animals. I wish to state in the most un¬ 
qualified manner that I regard the use of anaesthetics as 
right and necessary in every case where appreciable pain 
would otherwise be inflicted, except in the cases (provided 
for in existing legislation) where the object of the experi¬ 
ments is of sufficient importance and would not be attained 
if anaesthetics were used, or where, if the animal w^ere 
allowed to recover, the after-effects of the anaesthetic would 
cause more pain or discomfort than the operation. I also 
wish to state that in any experiments I may do I comply 
strictly with the existing law, although, as I stated in my 
evidence before the Commission, it in some respects defeats 
its own objects and causes much unnecessary trouble to 
those engaged in the advancement of medical knowledge. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

London, Nov. 4th, 1912. M. 8. PKMBREY. 

THE MEDICAL PROFESSION AND THE 
NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT. 

To the Editor cf The Lancet. 

Sir,—W ith reference to the appointment of the district 
medical officer of health as a part-time assistant tuberculosis 
officer, it was none too soon for the council of the Society of 
Medical Officers of Health (on the motion of a district medical 
officer of health) to pass a resolution to the effect that the 
position and responsibility of the district medical officer of 
health should be fully recognised in any tuberculosis scheme. 
I shall leave it to others to advocate the claims of the part- 
time district medical officer of health, and shall for the most 
part confine myself to the case of the whole-time district 
medical officer of health—for example, one who is medical 
officer of health for a combination of districts, and perhaps 
a school medical inspector as well, and one who has some 
time to devote to additional work. 

In large areas the chief tuberculosis officer will probably 
require the assistance of one or more assistant tuberculosis 
officers to take his place occasionally at the hospital, insti¬ 
tute, dispensary, or visiting station, or even to call at the 
patient’s home in consultation with the patient’s doctor. One 
or more whole-time assistants could, of course, be appointed. 
Considerations of economy may, however, point to the 
appointment of local men. In that case who should be more 
able to render such assistance than the average whole-time 
district medical officer of health? Take the tuberculosis 
dispensary as an example. What, according to the model 
scheme of the British Medical Association, should the work of 
the dispensary consist of? Diagnostic, consultative, bacterio¬ 
logical, and statistical work, with perhaps certain special 


forms of treatment (e.g., by tuberculin) approved of by the 
patient’s doctor. Working as he would be under the super¬ 
vision of the chief tuberculosis officer, would not the average 
whole-time district medical officer of health be capable of 
doing such work ? As regards diagnostic and consultative 
work, he has had the usual clinical training in a general 
hospital, he has had further clinical training in a fever 
hospital, and, in fact, is often called in consultation in fever 
cases. He has also had in most cases experience of private 
practice, and if a school medical inspector as w T ell he gets 
experience in diagnosing disease in scores of school children 
every week. Dr. R. A. Lyster, in his exhaustive tuberculosis 
scheme for Hampshire, has in mind apparently the utilisation 
of assistant school medical officers for this work. 

Even apart from previous special training in tuberculosis 
work the opinion of the assistant medical officer of health 
w r ould still be useful to the general practitioner, for two 
heads are better than one, and further, by frequent contact 
with his chief and this special kind of cases, he would soon 
become by no means a mean substitute. As for bacterio¬ 
logical ability, of course, his diploma would be sufficient 
guarantee for that, and with regard to statistical work, his 
previous experience as a health officer would eminently 
qualify him. 

It seems to me that several advantages would attach to 
the district medical officer of health being also assistant 
tuberculosis officer: As against appointing a practitioner to 
such an office, it would be but natural for the bulk of practi¬ 
tioners in a locality to prefer consulting (in the absence 
of the chief officer) with the medical officer of health 
rather than with a rival practitioner, who would thus 
be in a manner enhancing his own prestige at their 
expense. The medical officer of health would also have a 
chat with the patient about housing matters, which might 
lead to administrative action. He would also enjoin pre¬ 
cautions in the interest of the public health. One great 
advantage a whole-time medical officer of health would have 
over a general practitioner would be that he could arrange to 
attend the dispensary at a fixed hour or make an appointment 
and keep it without having to leave a patient or run the risk 
of being some distance from home when an urgent call came. 
Again, while all cases of pulmonary tuberculosis are expected 
to be notified to the district medical officer of health, the 
latter, as far as the Government orders already made are 
concerned, is expressly forbidden to publish the patient’s 
name and address. In fact, there are responsible persons 
who advise the * district medical officer of health to 
comply strictly with Article VII.(a) of the Public Health 
(Tuberculosis) Regulations, 1911, which provides solely 
for the inspection of registers by certain persons and 
does not require a medical officer of health to give any 
information in writing. Further, it has been stated that in 
the event of a patient incurring pecuniary loss through 
leakage of information, the medical officer of health might 
be held liable to damages. A medical officer of health, 
however, whose active interest had been enlisted in the 
campaign against tuberculosis could be trusted to make the 
utmost legitimate use, tempered by due discretion, of the 
information in his possession. This would lead to the 
discovery of “contacts,” as would also action following upon 
the death of a person from tuberculosis, such deaths being, of 
course, immediately notified to the medical officer of health 
by the registrar. 

As a conference of representatives of the British Medical 
Association with representatives of the Society of Medical 
Officers of Health is to take place on Nov. 12th, I trust that 
some such considerations as the above will receive adequate 
attention. Another matter that might well be pressed 
forward by the latter society is that on the Local Medical 
Committees to be formed the district medical officer of 
health should have adequate representation, and also the 
British Medical Association might be urged to exert their 
influence to secure a due representation of the district 
medical officer of health on the County Insurance Committees, 
so that he might not be present in a subordinate position and 
to give information only, but be on equal terms with the 
other members of the committee. In Wales, at least, the 
district councils, being the original, and until lately the 
only, sanitary authorities, are moving to get direct representa¬ 
tion on the County Insurance Committees. 

What is the basis of the anticonsumption crusade but the 
fact that tuberculosis is an infectious disease, and in whose 
province has the control of infectious diseases been regarded 
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as being hitherto? What are sanatoriums and consumptive 
hospitals but other terms for isolation and fever hospitals for 
a special but chronic kind of fever? Why, therefore, should 
the district council and the district medical officer of health 
be granted such an insignificant share in the various tuber¬ 
culosis schemes, and even in the model scheme of the British 
Medical Association?—1 am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Criccieth, Nov. 5th, 1912. E. LLOYD OWEN, M.D., 1). 1\ H. 


To the Editor of The Lancet. 

I [Sir,—I trust that you will find room to publish the follow¬ 
ing statement showing the relation of the Government pro¬ 
posals for a medical service to the demands of the British 
Medical Association. It shows the present position, which 
the laity are very confused about. 

Copies of the statement for distribution to the medical 
profession and laity are obtainable before Nov. 16th at 
10*. per 1000. I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Brighton, Oct. 30th, 1912. E. ROWLAND FOTHERGILL, M.B. 


should be insisted upon.” There is to be a mileage fee (over 
three miles), and we must insist upon its being a substantial 
one, even though it should encroach upon the Is. of the 
town doctor. If three provisional medical committees of 
rural Norfolk have decided against a mileage fee, they must 
be suffering from temporary insanity. As an act of charity 
1 have for many years attended poor people living over 
three miles from my home for the ridiculously low' sum of 
5*. a year, but as an act of business I refuse to attend these 
people for the same fee that is to be paid to the urban 
doctor. 

Dispensing has nothing to do with mileage, and the money 
paid for it cannot be regarded as a “set-off.” In the 
country it is a necessity, so it is absurd to talk of it as a 
privilege. Some like it; many dislike it, but it is un¬ 
doubtedly good for our patients. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

T. Cuming Askin, M.D. Dub., 

Member, Provisional Medical Committee, South 
Suffolk Division. 


[Statement.] 


Tuberculosis medical service 1 — 
Domicil iary attendance . 

Domiciliary attendance with 
vaecinc treatment . 

Night visits ; special visits; 
consultations; mileage; cer¬ 
tificates; reports (quarterly 
and special) ; attendance ut 
dispensary. 

Administration of medical benefits 

Drugs, scrums, vaccines, and 
appliances 

Medical attendance, ordinary— 
Sound lives . 

Senile and disabled members 
in December, 1911, of ap¬ 
proved societies. 

Unsound lives . 

Diseases due to misconduct ... 

Workmen’s Com dcii sat ion and 
other Acts ., 

Temporary residents. 

Extras, ' us— 

Mileage ; attendance on mis¬ 
carriage ; amesthetics ; night 
visit*; special visits ; dental 
extractions; dislocations and 
tracturea ; consultations ; ill¬ 
nesses due to confinement; 
scrum, vaccine, Ac., treat¬ 
ment ; minor operations ; eye 
testing; treatment of tuber¬ 
culosis a ; accidents ; special 
examinations, Ac. 

Medical certificates— 

For use of Insurance Com¬ 
mittees . 

For use of approved societies ... 

*' Use of modern means of exact 
diagnosis ” . 

Supervision of practice 4 . 

Bookkeeping (record of visits, 
consultations, diagnoses, with 
indication of kind of attention 
given) *.. .. %. 

Reports on patients and their 
surroundings (special and 
general, based on information 
recorded in <lay book. 


Original 

Present 

B.M.A.’ 

proposal. 

| proposal. 

demands. 

’ 

I 

6d. per 

2s. 6d. 
per visit. 

! 

2s. 6d. 


| insured 

extra. 


; person on 


list. 

Special 

J 


fees. 


Is. 6d. to 

Per tariff. 


I 2s. per 
insured 

/ 8s. 6d. 


person. 5 

per 

| insured 



person. 

Income 



| up to 
( £104. 



Foe per 

6s. per 
insured 
person. 
Income 


visit. 

up to 
£160. 

6s. 6d. per j 

Extra fees 


insured 

(equal to 

■ 

person. ! 

2s. 6d. 


Income [ 

per 


up to 

insured 


£160. 

' 

person). 6 



Free. 

Extra 

tecs. 

J 


Extra 



fees. 


1 For (1) treatment of anyone (no income limit) in sanatoria, dis¬ 
pensaries, and other institutions ; (2) domiciliary treatment for insured 
persons and dependants only. It is illegal at present to give domi¬ 
ciliary treatment, to non-insured persons. * Major operations and 
servicOH of specialists are considered not to be included in the Act. 
'* When not provided with treatment under the Tuberculosis Medical 
Service. 4 Criticism of prescriptions, reports, certificates, Ac. 5 To 
cover cost of dispensing by doctors (in emergency and in rural areas) 
and bv chemists. A Central Fund to meet epidemics. 6 B.M.A. 
estimate. 


To the Editor r/THE Lancet. 

Sir,— As a country doctor l wish to contradict most 
emphatically Dr. G. S. Keeling’s statement re mileage, 
44 There is to be no mileage fee, and I fail to see that this 


Alderton, Woodbridge, Suffolk, Nov. 4th, 1912. 


To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir,— The pamphlet, with the title “The Government’s 
offer to the Medical Profession,” which has been widely 
circulated to the profession, must be regarded as of 
special significance, both as coming from the Advisory 
Committee in connexion with the Insurance Act, and 
also as being marked “ Urgent.” Although the signatories, 
at the head of whom is the Regius Professor of Medicine 
at Cambridge, state that they do not “presume to 
give advice,” the practical gist of the pamphlet is (1) to 
warn the profession that unless it consents to work the Act 
on the terms now offered the only alternative is the establish¬ 
ment of a State Sendee ; and (2) to appeal to the profession, 
on the grounds of pecuniary considerations, to consent to 
work the Act for three years at least. 

It must not be doubted that the Government and the pro¬ 
fession’ will consider this important question not only from 
the standpoint of cost and remuneration, but also from that 
of efficiency of benefit to the recipients of whatever kind 
of medical service may be instituted. The medical profession 
is fully aware that contract practice, unless very care¬ 
fully conditioned and w'ell remunerated, must necessarily 
tend to encourage the treatment of patients by drugs 
alone rather than by such advice, w’hether inclusive or 
not of drug treatment, as can only be given efficiently 
after a considerable expenditure of time, skill, and care in 
diagnosis. Sir Clifford Allbutt himself has duly emphasised 
the error of regarding medical treatment as synonymous 
with drug-giving ; and the opposition to the medical part of 
the Insurance Act has in many quarters been largely, or 
even wholly, based on the conviction that the Act will 
extend enormously the domain of contract practice. As far 
as can be seen, the present offer of the Government is not 
likely to diminish in any way the acknowledged evils which 
must always attach more’or less to contract practice ; and it is 
to be noted that this very important consideration is virtually 
ignored in the Advisory Committee’s pamphlet. As against 
the alternative of a State Medical Service which would be 
practically free from this great objection, the Committee 
appeal only to what they take to be the pecuniary interests 
of the profession when they ask it the final question whether 
it would be “ wfise ” to refuse to work the Act. 

It may be giavely doubted whether even the pecuniary 
interests of the profession would be better served by working 
the Act as now proposed than by the establishment of an 
efficient and adequately paid State service. Apart from this 
consideration it would certainly appear from all points of 
view that the true interests of both doctors and patients 
would be better served by the alternative plan which is 
threatened rather than fairly set forth by the Advisory 
Committee. It seems to many that at the inception of the 
medical insurance scheme, and lor some time after, no dis¬ 
tinction was emphasised or suggested between the merely 
routine treatment of patients by pills and potions, and the 
true and scientific treatment ky careful diagnosis and con¬ 
sequently appropriate-advice. Since then, according to Sir 
Clifford ‘Allbutt, the ideals of the profession have been raised 
or (shall wo suggest as an amendment ?) have been publicly 
recognised. Surely, therefore, one all-important question 
for consideration at this juncture-is whether the higher ideal 
of efficient work will be better attained by an immense 
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increase of contract practice than by a well-directed system 
of State Medical Service. 

There would, indeed, be some risk were the Committee’s 
“ urgent ” hint to be accepted in a hurry, and a three years’ 
trial of “ working the Act ” accorded, that the profession, 
apprehensive of further experiments, might lose hold of its 
higher ideal and stolidly continue its work, however keenly 
it might realise its defects.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Nov. 2nd, 1912. _ ’ X. 

{To the Editor of The Lancet, 

Sir,—I think the profession is greatly indebted to Sir 
Clifford Allbutt and his colleagues for the able way in which 
they stuck to their guns in the arrangements with the 
Chancellor. The terms offered by the latter are, in my 
judgment, satisfactory, and the profession will do well in 
accepting them. 

I am a country practitioner and I intend to join all those 
of my professional brethren who are prepared to give the 
Act a trial on the terms offered. Every man to whom I 
speak thinks the terms such as we can accept. I have held 
club appointments, and know these terms are better than we 
have had. I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Nov. 2nd, 1912. _ A COUNTRY DOCTOR. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir,—I quite agree with “Country Surgeon ” that the 
prohibition to supply medicines to our patients under the 
Insurance Act will seriously affect the incomes of many 
practitioners. We have not sufficiently protested against 
the innuendo that we cannot be trusted to supply proper 
medicines. If the Chancellor of the Exchequer cannot trust 
“ even the legal profession ” under circumstances of tempta¬ 
tion, why should he pin his faith in chemists ? We ought 
really to combine whole-heartedly and insist upon having 
the irreducible minimum of 10*. per head, to include 
medicines, and thus conserve our right to dispense. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Oct. 29th, 1912. _ City Surgeon. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir,—I enclose you a report of a meeting held at Wigan, 
and should be glad if you could find room for it in your next 
issue. I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Nov. 4th, 1912. Secretary. 

[Enclosure.] 

At a large and representative meeting of Lancashire colliery surgeons 
held at Wigan on Friday, Nov. 1st, Mr. W. Mitchell Roocroft presided. 
The following resolution was passed by 43 votes to 2: “ That accidents 
and Industrial diseases under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1906, 
shall not be entitled to medical benefit under the National Insurance 
Act, 1911.” Dr. Thomas Campbell was appointed a delegate to attend a 
conference at Newcastle-on-Tyne on Nov. 6th. 


WAR AND DISEASE IN THE NEAR EAST. 

(From the British Delegate to the Constantinople 
Board of Health.) 

The event so long dreaded by all the world has come at 
last, and war is raging on all the land frontiers of European 
Turkey. A Balkan war in the winter months must involve, 
even under ordinary circumstances, an incalculable amount 
of bitter suffering on both sides. But this war is no ordinary 
war. One combatant is fighting, with his back to the wall, 
against four enemies at once—fighting, as he knows, for his 
very existence on the European' continent. On both sides 
is a racial hatred long pent-up and at last finding vent in a 
struggle which both welcome as a means of settling, once and 
for all, the conflict of centuries. But when to that racial hatred 
is added, like oil on a blazing fire, the bitter and undying 
animosity of rival religious creeds—then, indeed, the outlook 
is black. This is not the place to discuss such grave ques¬ 
tions as the responsility for thus adding fuel to the flames, 
but it is not easy, in writing on the subject at all, to pass 
over in silence the humiliating fact—humiliating to Western 
civilisation, humiliating to Christianity—that the first, 
indeed the only, appeal to religious fanaticism has come 
from the principal of the allied Christian States; while the 
Moslem leader, in a dignified exhortation to his troops, 
expressly urges them to respect the religious susceptibilities 
of those who differ from them in creed. 


There can be no doubt that the resulting mortality will be 
enormous, and that it will be caused as much by disease as by 
the bullets and cannon-shot of the enemy. The arrangements 
on both sides for dealing with the sick and wounded are, it 
would appear, exceedingly inadequate, and all the help that 
Red Cross or Red Crescent can give will be needed, and more 
than needed. Both organisations are already doing admirable 
work, and it may be hoped that their appeals for support in 
the British press will meet with an immediate and sub¬ 
stantial response. And there will be no less need for help 
to the non-combatants, whose sufferings from the war will 
be almost as great as those of the soldier in the field. 
Penniless refugees are already pouring into Constantinople, 
and the ravages of semi-starvation, penury, and disease are 
only too certain to decimate them, as they did in analogous 
circumstances during the Russo-Turkish war of 1877-78. 
Typhus fever and small-pox were the principal diseases that 
then raged among these poor people, and it is only too much 
to be feared that they will do the same now. A British 
“War Relief Committee ” has already been formed here on 
the initiative of Lady Lowther, wife of H.M. Ambassador in 
Constantinople, and is organising a scheme of distributing 
bread, fuel, and clothing to the families of soldiers and to 
refugees. 1 

Should cholera be added to the list of disease to which 
troops in a big war are invariably liable, the horrors of this 
war will be enormously increased. That there is serious 
danger of this occurring it is, unfortunately, impossible to 
deny. The degree of danger is best estimated by a survey 
of the actual cholera situation in the Turkish Empire and 
in adjoining countries. Such a survey has been continuously 
given in the columns of The Lancet in my previous letters, 
and it is only necessary to add the records for the past few 
weeks since the date of my last letter (published in 
The Lancet of Sept. 28th, p. 912). The most encouraging 
features in the situation are that this year, for the first time 
for many years past, cholera seems to be absent from the 
Russian Empire ; that the few cases of the disease already 
recorded as occurring in Hungary have been followed by 
no others; and that in Turkey itself cholera is so far con¬ 
fined to Asiatic territory. On the other hand, large numbers 
of red if8 (reservists) are now being called up from the 
Asiatic provinces, and it is much to be feared that they may 
bring the germs of the disease with them, and there has been 
unfortunately a fresh importation of cholera to the Hedjaz 
from its endemic sources in India and the Dutch Indies. 
The returning pilgrimage of this year will be a cause of 
more than usual anxiety. The Kurban Bairam f£tes at Mecca 
will fall this year about Nov. 18th-21st, and after the latter 
date the return flow of pilgrims will set in, and the existing 
defences against the spread of disease by their means will be 
put to a severe test. 

Cholera in Asia Minor and Syria . 

After repeated endeavours to obtain the issue of regular 
weekly bulletins from the responsible authority (the Adminis¬ 
tration de M6decine Civile et d'Hygifcne Publique de l’Empire) 
something like success has been attained. The following are 
the figures of the last five bulletins that have been published 
for the whole Turkish Empire:— 


From Aug. 31st to Sept. 7th . 

127 cases, 132 deaths. 

,, Sept. 8th ,, ,, 15th . 

109 

.. 91 .. 

,, ,, 16th ,, ,, 22nd . 

58 

i> 79 ,i 

„ „ 23rd „ „ 30th . 

108 

„ U9 

,, Oct. 1st ,, Oct. 9th (sic) ... 

6(5 

„ 101 .. 

tt „ 10th „ „ 16th . 

33 

89 „ 


These figures are, however, almost certainly much below 
the truth. The disease has been most active in the vilayets 
of Syria and Aleppo, but it has been more or less prevalent 
in those of Adana, Konia, Sivas, Angora, Bitlis, Ma’amouret- 
ul-Aziz and Diarbekir. A glance at the map will show that 
these vilayets are situated in the centre and south of Asia 
Minor. The northern and western shores of the great 
peninsula are fortunately so far free from the disease, and 
so also are the valley of the Tigris below Diarbekir and that 
of the Euphrates below Biredjik (to the north-east of 

i An eloquent appeal on lta behalf has appeared in the British pre*. 
and we venture to urge all who read these words and who can spare 
even a trifle for this admirable work, to send a subscription o 
JLowther’s War Relief Fund,” National Bank of Turkey, SO, ComhiU, E.C. 
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Aleppo). In Damascus the epidemic is fortunately declining, 
a* shown by the following official figures :— 

From July 18th to Sept. 12th . 159 cases, 134 deaths. 


Sept. 13th, 

„ 20th ... 

... 74 , 

53 

,, 21st, 

„ 29th ... 

... 64 , 

45 

„ 30th, 

Oct. 4th ... 

... 30 , 

28 

Oct. 5th ,, 

,, 13th ... 

... 12 ,, 

8 

,, 14th, 

, „ 20th ... 

2 ,, 

, 4 


Cholera in the Pilgrimage. 



As pointed out in my last letter, the Hedjaz has been 
threatened this year with two quite distinct strains of 
cholera. That from the north (from Damascus and other 
places in Syria) is the remains of an epidemic that has 
prevailed for several years in Europe, and was already show¬ 
ing signs of greatly diminished virulence and power of 
spread. That from the south and east, on the other hand, 
was a fresh strain, newly imported from the homes of the 
disease in the Far East. 

The former has so far extended no further south of 
Damascus than a place allied Busroulharir, described as a 
dependence of Ezea. Neither place is marked on the best 
maps, but the first cases here were reported by the governor 
of Dera’a, the junction on the Hedjaz railway, 24 hours 
south of Damascus, where the Caiffa-Dcra’a branch joins the 
main line, and Busroulharir is presumably in that neighbour¬ 
hood. The disease was first reported from here on 
Sept. 29th ; on Oct. 1st it was stated that 30 cases with 
9 deaths had occurred before that date, and one or two 
more have been reported since, as also a few cases at Dobra, 
near to Busroulharir. Mention has also to be made of two 
cases of cholera which occurred before Sept. 10th at Emebli, 
a village one hour from Fouli, a station on the C'aiffa-Dera’a 
line. No cases appear to have occurred there since. 

The fear expressed in my last was only too soon realised, 
and Mecca and Medina are already seriously infected with 
a fresh strain of cholera imported from India and the 
Far East. In addition to the four steamers mentioned in 
that letter three others arrived recently at Camaran, and in 
each instance a case of cholera developed among the pilgrims 
during their stay in the lazaret. They were the s.s. Mr undo, 
which arrived at Camaran from the Dutch Indies on 
August 28th, the s.s. Xhosref, and the s.s. Islami . both of 
which arrived from Bombay early in September. The exact 
date of the first case of cholera in Mecca is not known, but 
the disease was present there on Sept. 23rd. By Sept. 26th 
8 cases had been seen : they occurred among pilgrims 
from Bokhara and the Yemen, and the disease spread to 
Javanese pilgrims and to troops of the garrison. The cable 
to the Hedjaz is constantly interrupted, and telegrams have 
arrived most irregularly; they indicate that down to 
Oct. 19th only from 1 to 3 cases had been seen daily, 
and from 1 to 7 deaths (most of the cases seem to have 
been discovered only after death). From Mecca the infec¬ 
tion soon spread to Medina ; for at this t ime there is a 
steady flow of pilgrims from Mecca to the latter town, 
whence they will again return to Mecca in time for the 
Kurban Bairam fetes. The first cases in Medina were seen 
on Oct. 4th in a caravan of about 4000 pilgrims, who had 
arrived from Mecca on that and the preceding days. Since 
then the. following figures have been reported : Oct. 4th, 

7 cases, 4 deaths ; Oct. 5th, 35 cases, 32 deaths ; Oct. 6th, 

29 deaths; Oct. 7th, 26 deaths; Oct. 10th, 4 deaths; 
Oct. 11th, 5 deaths. It is a matter for congratulation that 
the figures are not still higher ; but the really dangerous 
period will come when the fetes of Bairam approach, 
and when Mecca, Arafat, and Mina will be thronged 
with 100,000 pilgrims living under the usual insanitary 
conditions. 

Cholera and Plague in Persia. 

Telegraphic [reports from Bushire and Tehran state that 
3 eases of cholera occurred at Ahwaz in the week ending 
Oct. 5th, and 3 cases of the same disease at Nasseri before 
Oct. 15th. Ahwaz is situated on the Kanin river, which 
joins the Shatt-ul-Arab at Mohammerali, and Nasseri is 
described as near the latter town. No re]>orts have been 
received of cholera in other parts of Persia on the Gulf, and 
it remains to l>e seen what the origin of these local outbreaks 
can have been. On Oct. 9th a telegram was received from 
Tehran stating that a mortal disease, commencing with 
rigors and ending with haematemesis, had already caused 
some 50 deaths at Turbet>djami, in the Persian province of 
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I Khorassan (in the north-east of Persia). A second telegram, 
dated Oct. 21st, states that this epidemic has been “clini¬ 
cally diagnosed by Dr. Sorotin as pulmonary plague.” 
Further reports on this outbreak will be awaited with 
interest. 

Plague in the Kirghiz Steppes. 

The following information has been recently officially 
published. On July 4th (17th) plague appeared in a farm, 
situated 10 versts from the village of Zavetnove; the patient, 
a bov, was transferred to the village, where other cases 
followed. In all, between July 4th (17th) and Sept. 5th 
(18th) 35 cases and 25 deaths occurred in this village, which 
is situated in the Tehcrnoyarsk district of the Astrakhan 
government. On July 29th (August 11th) plague appeared 
at the Romanenko farm, 85 versts to the north-east of the 
village of Rakhinka, in the Tsaref district of the same 
government ; it spread to the village, and between the date 
named and Sept. 15th (28th) 18 cases and 14 deaths occurred 
here and in an adjoining farm at Rodionova. In the Kirghiz 
steppes of the Astrakhan government, between August 13th 
(26th) and Sept. 1st (14th), 6 cases of plague with 4 deaths 
were reported. In the whole government of Astrakhan the 
totals are officially put at 57 cases and 41 deaths between 
July 4th (17th) and Sept. 9th (22nd). In the Djambeitinsk 
district of the I'ralsk government 4 cases of plague with 
4 deaths wen* recorded between August 25th (Sept. 7th) and 
Sept. 13th (26th). 

Plague in Morocco. 

On Sept. 18th the French Government officially notified 
that one case of bubonic plague had occurred at Casablanca, 
in Morocco. Several suspected cases had, it was added, 
also been seen, but the bacteriological reports had not con¬ 
firmed them. On Sept. 29th 10 certain cases of plague and 
2 suspected ones were reported from the same jx>rt. Five of 
the cases had, it was added, occurred in Europeans. No 
further news has since been received. 

Constantinople, Oct. 28th. 


THE MOTOR EXHIBITION AT OLYMPIA. 
(From a Special Correspondent.) 

The eleventh International Motor Exhibition at Olympia 
opens to-day (Friday) and closes on Nov. 16th. Press day 
afforded the opportunity thoroughly to inspect the majority 
of exhibits without the discomfort which is inevitable when 
the public arc admitted. Other exhibits were seen at the 
manufacturers. It is not very profitable to attempt to detail 
the leading features of the large number of cars which are 
exhibited, but it may be useful to recite the various points to 
be considered by would-be purchasers. Of course, the 
majority of cars arc now so well built that a doctor's choice 
becomes somewhat difficult. All manufacturers seem to be 
catering for the man of moderate means, to which class 
the medical practitioner usually belongs. 

We all wish for a car which will require to visit the motor 
hospital as seldom as possible, and which will also take us 
to our destinations without unexpected halts. Therefore, in 
making a selection, an important point is the manufacturer’s 
reputation. Even an expert by mere inspection cannot 
gauge the quality of the material of a car’s vitals, and 
thus the standing of the maker must be taken as some 
sort of guarantee. With suitable steel a crank-shaft or 
back-axle may be much lighter than one made of metal of an 
inferior quality, and therefore mere size and weight of these 
parts do not constitute a criterion. 

A great many of the minor repairs and adjustments the 
owner will probably do himself, and consequently the 
question of accessibility must be taken into account. It is 
all very well for makers to say that they fit covers over the 
valve tappets. I grant these are good features, but I would 
rather be without them than have such protection from dust, 

Sc c., removeable only by taking down the exhaust pipes, or 
perhaps the carburettor or magneto. True, valves seldom 
give trouble, but still a stem may break or a valve tappet 
may need adjustment, and the dismantling of half the 
engine to do so is neither desirable nor necessary. How¬ 
ever, many exhibits show considerable improvement as to 
accessibility. 

Carburettors are much improved, and nearly all cars have 
excellent ones, such as the Zenith, White and Poppe, and the 
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Claudel-Hobson, but they are not all ,in ideal situations. 

If a carburettor is so near the shield that, to take the jet out 
the carburettor must be taken down, the owner may be the 
reverse of pleased if he has to perform this operation on the 
road. Therefore it is essential that a carburettor should 
have a jet which can be removed in situ , and with rapidity. 

I should also insist on an easily reached and cleaned filter, 
which should be interposed somewhere between the 
carburettor and the petrol tank. As to therirto-syphon 
cooling or water circulation by pump, there is little to 
choose. Pumps are now so well made that they give very 
little trouble, and possibly pump circulation has advantages, 
though thermo-syphon cooling is increasing in favour. Most 
radiators are now of a good type, and the form fitted need 
not be regarded from the point of efficiency, though some 
have advantages in their appearance. Engines, now we have 
the oxygen carbon removing process, do not need dis¬ 
mantling for cleaning. Thus the one argument against 
the mono-bloc casting lias disappeared, and it is certainly 
popular with many four cylinders. I do not favour some of 
the American patterns of detachable engine heads. It is 
true they permit of easy cleaning, but then the water- 
joints that have to be remade nullify absolutely that small 
and even questionable advantage. 

Thorough lubrication means long life for the engine, and 
it is sparing of trouble to have some mechanical 
automatic means of ensuring a constant supply of oil 
to the engine bearings and pistons. It must also be 
remembered that the same oil will not perform the same 
function for ever ; that the used oil must be cleared 
out of the crankcase at times. Though it is a small 
point, we all want as little work to do as possible. It 
is a trouble to unscrew a plug situated beneath the 
crankcase ; therefore a cock fitted there may ensure a more 
frequent removal of exhausted and grit-fouled lubricant. As 
to transmission, both bevel-wheel and worm drive are good, 
but it must be borne in mind that a worm is more expen¬ 
sive to make and must be mark* well : so on cheap cars 
without a reputation I think I should vote for the bevel. 
Certainly a feature is the introduction of silent chains 
instead of gearing for the distribution mechanism; but as 
these parts have seldom given much trouble, it is question¬ 
able whether this innovation can be regarded as a desirable 
one. Chains were introduced for the operation of sleeve 
valves, but whether they arc useful for the distribution 
gears is questionable. Then.*fore 1 am somewhat, astonished 
at the large number of manufacturers now employing this 
method. 

For t hose who intend to do their own repairs and are not 
anxious for much experience in that direction, I think the 
cone leather-faced clutch has advantages. Anyone can rivet 
on a fresh bit of leather, but generally the makers only can 
repair a multiple disc typo clutch. Therefore one welcomes 
the fact that the cone type still holds its own. The brakes 
are very important, and the internal expanding and 
the external band types are both equally good provided 
that the adjustment* is easy. Whichever brake is fitted 
should be worked by roils, not wires; and if both 
sets of brakes, as on some cars, can each operate on 
the back wheels direct, and not through the cardan shaft, it 
is an advantage. The question of detachable wheels is 
worth considering, but with the over-popular Stepney I 
question if they are worth the extra cost to the man of 
moderate means. 

The majority of tyres arc good, but it. must be remembered 
that a little extra spent on the initial outlay in providing a 
somewhat larger size is fully repaid by the longer wear 
obtained. Steel-studded non-skids are more expensive, but 
the worry of a skid may be economically avoided by 
using plain tyres and carrying Parsons' non-skid chains, 
which are easily fitted, and can be put on rapidly when the 
road condition indicates their use. 

One feature which is indicative of the whole tendency of the 
automobile industry is well marked -that, is, the successful 
attempt to blend, as it were, the carriage work with the 
chassis. No longer has one the impression that the body 
has been built regardless of its future destination. On the 
contrary, the dash not infrequently sweeps upwards and 
outwards, its swelling panels merging harmoniously into the 
carnmrrie. The bonnet, toe, blends with the dash, and the 
graceful contour throughout the body, with its gentle curves 
and rounded corners, forms a most effective whole. .Still, 


it is as well to recollect that the coach, though the most 
noticeable feature, is not the most important. Accessibility 
may perhaps be named as the most distinctive mark of 
the majority of exhibits. The carburettor, the magneto, 
the gear-box, and the brakes are now in most cases all 
so disposed that they are readily to be got at for adjust¬ 
ment or removal. In a large number of cars self-starters 
are to be found—a useful feature in a doctor’s car. Auto¬ 
matic functioning of the carburettor and magneto has now 
become universal. The magneto is so improved that one is 
not so disposed to condemn the practical disappearance 
of the dual system of ignition. On the whole, a moderate 
bore-stoke ratio predominates, though on some engines the 
excessively long stroke persists. Four forward speeds are 
increasingly common, and gear-boxes are now invariably 
oil retaining. Pressed steel frames are much in vogue, and 
silence characterises the majority of the new models. 

Among the exhibits of cars which may be inspected with 
interest by the medical man may be mentioned the Armstrong- 
Whitworth, the Austin, the Clement, the Darracq, the 
Pe Dion Bouton, the Adler, the Daimler, the Sunbeam, the 
Talbot, the Wolselev, the Napier, the Rover, the Renault, 
the Bel size, the Star, the Humber, the Gregoire, the Briton, 
the Vauxkall, and the Swift—all of which show cars within 
the means of most practitioners. 

The number of accessories in the exhibition is legion, and 
many of them are better termed luxuries than accessories. 
A stand that should certainly be visited is that of the Bosch 
Magneto Company, as the majority of cars have this method 
of ignition fitted. On this stand the principle of their 
highly successful method is demonstrated, and car owners 
will greatly benefit by seeing how to keep their magnetos 
adjusted. The .Simms’ Magneto Company have also on 
show a fascinating exhibit. Lamps are, of course, a 
necessity, and on Messrs. Brown Brothers’ stand are 
excellent examples of acetylene and also of electric lamps. 
Their autorlipse head-lights will interest all who have to 
travel by night. On this stand, too, is shown the Brolt 
car lighting dynamo set, which for simplicity and efficiency 
has but. few equals. Messrs. Pct.o and Radford, C. A. 
Yandervoll, Bleriot, and Polkev-Jarrott also .show ideal 
electric lamps. 

Among tlic many forms of shock absorbers may he 
mentioned the Gabriel rebound snubber, which has been 
described already in Thk Lancet, and the I'.M.I. sus¬ 
pension compensators, and the Parsons’ shock absorbers—all 
good methods of ensuring easy riding. Messrs. Brown 
Brothers also show a neat shock absorber which is known as 
the Brew-roe. For those who like speedometers, which are 
certainly of use, 1 should advise a visit to the stands of 
the Cooper Stewart Engineering Co. and Messrs. Markt 
and Co. On Messrs. II. M. Hobson’s stand, in addition 
to the Claudel-Hobson carburettor, are samples of their 
very reliable sparking plugs. A stand that certainly should 
be visited is that of the Harvey Frost vulcanisers. where 
demonstration will be given of their successful methods of 
repairing tubes and covers. Their baby vulcaniser, which 
is sold for £3, is competent to thoroughly repair an outer 
cover as well as a tube. 

I have only attempted to summarise for the use of medical 
practitioners the outstanding features of the exhibition, 
while giving hints that may be of practical use to purchasers. 


BIRMINGHAM. 

(From our own Correspondent.) 


Health of the City. 

In his report on the health of Birmingham for the third 
quarter of the year the medical officer of health gives the 
estimated population as 850,947. The birth-rate was 26*2 per 
1000 and the death-rate 10-9 per 1000. This death-rate ha> 
only l>een equalled once—namely, in 1910. The infant 
mortality was unusually low, only 91 per 1000 as compare*! 
with 238 in the same quarter last. year. The deaths from 
the principal infectious diseases were as follows: enteric 
fever, 3 ; measles, 81; scarlet fever, 41 ; whooping-cough, 
26; diphtheria, 23 ; pulmonary tuberculosis, 222. 1477 case-* 
of scarlet fever were notified during the quarter, 984 cases of 
pulmonary tuberculosis, 173 of diphtheria, 158 of erysipelas. 
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20 of puerperal fever, 11 of enteric fever, 6 of poliomyelitis, 
and 4 of cerebro-spinal meningitis. 

r Midland Medical Society. 

The address at the inaugural meeting of the Midland 
Medical Society held on Oct. 31st was given by Dr. Charles 
Mercier. His topic was “Drunkenness and the Physio¬ 
logical Effect of Alcohol.” Mr. Christopher Martin presided, 
and many medical men from all over the Midlands attended. 
Dr. Mercier’s address was marked by his usual force and 
lucidity, and was enlivened throughout with witty phrases 
and humorous applications, which convulsed his audience. 
Without ignoring in the least the evil effects of alcohol, he 
contended with great emphasis that England to-day was a 
sober nation, and that the anti-alcohol agitators were 
intemperate in language and blind to facts. He pointed out 
that the proper scientific attitude towards the disease of 
alcoholism was not.one of mere denunciation but of patient 
inquiry into causes. The task they should set themselves, if 
they wished to diminish the small remnant of drunkards that 
still remained amongst them, was not to cry “ Bogey ! ” nor 
yet to bid the drunkards observe how vastly superior to the 
rest of mankind were the people who did not take beer with 
their meals, but to search out the reasons for drinking. 

Birmingham Medical Miss-ion. 

The annual meeting of this charity was held on Oct. 31st, 
the rector of Birmingham (Canon Will ink) presiding. Dr. 
Bagster Wilson, in a statement as to the work of the mission, 
said they existed to pick up those who were maimed in the 
traffic and whirlpool of city life. The classes they dealt 
with might be divided into the aged, prematurely or other¬ 
wise, the ageing, hard-beset parents, children, and infants 
with their mothers. They endeavoured to prevent not only 
the maiming of physiques but the maiming of characters. 

Nov. 5th. 


MANCHESTER. 

(From our own Correspondent.) 

An coats Hospital: Annual He port. 

The eighty-fourth annual report of the Ancoats Hos¬ 
pital shows that the number of accidents treated during 
the year was 24,747 and of out-patients 11,705, as com¬ 
pared with 23,390 and 10,547 respectively in the previous 
year. During the last ten years the numbers have trebled, 
and many would-be in-patients had to be refused owing to 
the lack of the necessary accommodation. Out of a total 
income of £7412, £3908 have been received in subscriptions 
and £355 from the Hospital Saturday Fund. The expendi¬ 
ture was £10,407, but £1000 of this were spent on necessary 
repairs. The net balance due to the tankers for tin* year 
was £1240. 

Salford Royal Hospital: Annual Meeting ; a (ronerous Offer; 

Tribute to the late Hr. J. Duron Mann. 

The annual meeting of the subscribers to the Salford 
Royal Hospital was held on Get. 24th. Owing to the lack 
of funds 35 of the additional beds in the new extension 
remained unoccupied. The deficit on the extension fund 
is about £10,0C0. The accident cases had increased from 
13,600 to 14,836, and the opinion was expressed that the 
insurance companies and the work-people should testify 
their appreciation by subscribing more liberally to tlie funds 
of the hospital. The deficit on the year’s working was 
£947. The sum received from the Hospital Saturday and 
Sunday Funds was only £429, as against £981 last year, 
and this though the hospital is now almost double the 
size. The new extension cost £66,500, and there was 
still a large deficit, which, counting every tiling, now stood 
at £12,000. r i his additional sum must be obtained if 
the hospital is to be free from debt at the end of 
the year. The president of the hospital, Sir William 
Mather, suggested to those persons who had it in their minds 
to do something for the Salford Hospital out of their 
estates, that it would not be a bad idea to anticipate the 
event. He personally guaranteed the sum of £5000 to be 
paid at the end of the coming year if £5000 could l>e con¬ 
tributed from other sources. If the £5000 could not be 
arrived at, lie would guarantee the equivalent of the amount 
raised. At the conclusion of the meeting Sir William 
Mather unveiled a bronze tablet in the hospital to com¬ 
memorate the work of the late Dr. Dixon Mann in the 
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relief of the sick poor and the advancement of medical 
science. Dr. Dixon Mann was appointed in 1882, and was 
still on the active staff at the time of his death, and he was 
a great helper in forwarding the extension scheme. 

Cost of Long-time Lunatics. 

It is well known that the life of some lunatics is prolonged, 
and should they hapj>en to be placed under control at an 
early period of their existence the cost of their maintenance 
mounts up steadily, even though, as in the case of pauper 
lunatics, the amount paid for it may be less than half a 
sovereign a week, or about £25 per year. Some patients have 
been in asylums since the late “sixties.” The Prestwich 
board of guardians has spent. £6226 on the maintenance of 
six lunatics who have been under its care for periods varying 
from 30 to 48 years. This is a not uncommon experience in 
asylums. Some patients have been in Whittingham Asylum 
since it was opened in 1873. 

Deport of Medical Officer of Health of the County. 

The twenty-third annual report of Mr. E. Sergeant, 
county medical officer of health, has just been issued. It 
shows a birth-rate of 22 64 per 1000 of the population for 
last year, as against 22-48 for 1910. Having regard to the 
fact that the county population for 1910 was miscalculated, 
it turns out that the rate for 1911 is actually the lowest on 
record. The average for the last ten years was 25'09. The 
general death-rate was 15 05, or 2-32 per 1000 above the 
previous year. The infant mortality reached 144 per 1000 
births, owing to the exceptional temperature of the third 
(piarter of the year. The total of births was 39,134 (19,917 
males and 19,217 females), being a decrease of 1190 births. 
Industrial areas have the highest birth-rates, while the 
lowest rates are in the best-class districts. In the districts 
with the highest birth-rates, 32-4 per 1000. the death-rate 
was equal to 18-3 per 1000 and the infant mortality 173 per 
1000 births, in the districts with the lowest birth-rates, 
averaging 13*3. the mortality was 10*9 and the rate of 
infant deaths 79. Pulmonary tuberculosis caused 1528 
deaths, or 87 more than in 1910, but the average rate is 
exactly the same as the decade 1901 11. 

After-care and Reside nee of Inebriates Released from 
Reformatories. 

The Manchester justices have carefully considered the pro¬ 
vision* of the inebriates Bill now before Parliament, more 
especially as it deals with the care of women inebriates who 
have been discharged from such a reformatory as Langho. 
Such discharged persons it is proposed should he placed on 
probation for 12 months, and during that time should be 
under the care of a guardian to be appointed by the hoard of 
management of the reformatory. The committee unani¬ 
mously agreed to recommend that whenever a guardian 
having the care of a discharged inebriate should consider it 
necessary during the probation period lie should have the 
power to prescribe the place of residence of the inebriate, 
and that the person should not be allowed to leave that place 
without the written consent of the guardian. It was 
therefore proposed that Subsection (r) of Section 26 of the 
Bill, which reads, “He shall not change his abode without 
previously giving notice of his new address to the guardian,” 
should be altered so as to read “ He shall, if required so to 
do, reside at a place of abode selected for him by the 
guardian, and he shall not change such abode without the 
written consent previously obtained of the guardian so to do. 
lie shall not change any abode selected by himself without 
previously giving notice of his intended new abode to the 
guardian.” 

NOV. 4tll. 

LIVERPOOL. 

(From our own Correspondent.) 

Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine. 

The school has arrangements in hand for the despatch of 
an important expedition to Jamaica and the West Indies, 
this making the twenty-ninth expedition of the school. The 
chairman of the school, .Sir William Lever, will proceed 
shortly on an extended tour in West Africa, and will be able 
to see"for himself the circumstances under which Europeans 
have to work in that climate, and the practical benefits that 
have resulted from the tropical school’s propaganda against 
disease in the tropics. 
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Requests to Liverpool Charities and the University of 
Liverpool. 

By the will of the late Mr. Thomas Bartlett the following 
institutions have benefited : The Royal Infirmary, the Royal 
Southern Hospital, the David Lewis Northern Hospital, and 
the Stanley Hospital, each a bed. A bequest of £20,000 to 
the Home for Epileptics at Maghull, to be called after the 
testator. A sum is bequeathed to the University of Liverpool 
for establishing a scholarship for engineering students. The 
legacies are to be free from legacy duty. 

He snail Sanatorium. 

At the weekly meeting of the West Derby guardians held 
on Oct. 23rd the minute of a special committee appointed 
to consider the proposals of the West Derby, Liverpool, and 
Toxtoth Park joint hospital committee to negotiate for the 
sale of Heswall Sanatorium to the Local Insurance Com¬ 
mittee was discussed. The clerk reported regarding the 
financial aspect of the proposed sale, also as to the 
original outlay on the land and buildings, and on sub¬ 
sequent repairs and improvements thereto. The special 
committee had agreed to a recommendation that the request 
of the Insurance Committee, as represented by the medical 
officer of health of Liverpool, be acceded to, subject to the 
three Poor-law authorities concerned being reimbursed to 
the extent of the total outlay on the scheme, and to their 
being indemnified as regarded all existing liabilities in con¬ 
nexion therewith ; also subject to preferential treatment 
being reserved for the ad mission to the sanatorium of 
any urgent special cases from the three unions. The 
guardians eventually adopted the recommendations of 
the special committee. 

Lunacy in Lancashire. 

An interesting report has been submitted by the representa¬ 
tives of the Liverpool city council upon the Lancashire asylums 
board, from which it appears that the average number of 
patients in the asylums during the year was 11,357—a 
decrease at the end of the year of 11, as against an increase 
last year of 39. Adding those in licensed houses, work- 
houses, or with relatives, the total for the whole county is 
14,806, as against 14,516 in December, 1910. The number 
of inmates in the asylums chargeable to Liverpool on 
Deo. 31st, 1911, was 2866. To these must be added 467 
persons in workhouses, &c., making the total of insane per¬ 
sons at the end of 1911 3333. Taking the estimated popula¬ 
tion of Liverpool at 749,500, this number gives a ratio of 
1 to 225, as against 1 to 324 for the whole county, 1 to 444 
in the administrative county, and 1 to 269 in England and 
Wales in January, 1912 ; and 1 to 535 in England and Wales 
in the year 1859. The increase in the insane under wire on 
Jan. 1st, 1912, compared with Jan. 1st, 1859, was 269 per 
cent., and compared with Jan. 1st, 1869, about 155* 1 per 
cent., whilst the increase in population in similar periods 
was only 85-6 per cent, and 64'6 per cent, respectively. 
From these figures it would apj>car that insanity has in¬ 
creased at an alarming rate, but the ratio of pauper- lunatics 
to the whole population has only increased 3 52 per 10,000 
in the ten years ended January last, though the persons 
under care at the same date show an increase of 22*5 per 
cent, compared with a decade ago. The ratio of known 
insane in 1859 per 10,000 was 18- 67, compared with 37-12 in 
1912, or an increase of 98-8 per cent. 

Royal Albert Institution , Lancaster. 

The annual meeting of supporters of this institution was 
held on Oct. 28th at the Liverjiool town hall under the 
presidency of the Lord Mayor. Out of the 714 feeble¬ 
minded individuals now being educated, cared for, and 
employed by the institution, 68 are from the Liverpool 
district, and the cost of these during the past financial year 
has exceeded the contributions of the city by no less than 
£500. An interesting development of the work of the insti¬ 
tution has been in the direction of an extension of the farm 
and industrial colony system, which has lieen found by 
experience to have the best ameliorative effect on the 
jjatients. The estate has lieon increased to 205 acres by 
the purchase of an adjoining farm, and the committee 
has undertaken the immediate formation of a farm colony 
for 40 inmates, for which purpose a commodious building 
will be erected. 

Nov. 5th. 


SCOTLAND. 

(From our own Correspondents.) 

The Edinburgh Infants' Home. 

The need of a home for unmarried mothers and their 
babies has impressed itself upon those w'ho have had 
experience of rescue work in Edinburgh. The Lauriston 
Rescue Home receives girls for a short time before their 
confinement, which is conducted in the Maternity Hospital, 
and when they leave this institution at the expiry of ten 
days they are completely lost sight of as a rule. It is 
impossible for the majority of these women to return home 
with an illegitimate child, they therefore on leaving 
the maternity hospital seek to board out the baby and to 
find work for themselves. This is bad, both morally and 
physically, for the mother, and more so for the child, 
thus deprived of home, mother’s milk, and proper nursing. 
Anyone who is associated with the out-patient work 
of a children’s hospital knows of the number of illegiti¬ 
mate babies who are seen only when in extremis , and 
whose condition has been brought about simply by want 
of proper care. This home has therefore been started 
| on a small scale, to try and correct this evil, and to 
give the baby a healthy natural start in life, and to 
help the mothers—often quite young girls—to find good 
homes where the baby may eventually be boarded out, 
and generally to strengthen and develop the mother's 
character, so that when she leaves the home she may be able 
to lead a better life. The home is, therefore, for the uu- 
married mother and her first child. She must nurse the 
baby at the breast and must stay at least two months. No 
mother is kept longer than nine months, but on leaving the 
home the mother may leave the baby there till it is a year 
old on payment of 5s. weekly. The mother has to pay 5s. 
weekly for the first tw-o weeks, after which 2s. 6*1. 
weekly is obtained from the father, if possible, and 2s. 6</. 
from the mother if she has money, otherwise she is kept 
free on condition of doing work for the home. A donation 
and subscription list has been opened, and it is hoped will 
have the full support of the charitable public. 

A Public Medical Service Scheme. 

At a general meeting of the Edinburgh and Leith Medical 
Practitioners’ Association a discussion was held as to the 
possibilities of a public medical service for Edinburgh dis¬ 
trict. There was a large attendance, and a scheme which 
had been considered by the committee was debated by a 
considerable number of those present, but no definite con¬ 
clusions were arrived at. 

Smallpox in Kirkcaldy. 

Fourteen days have now' elapsed since the last case was 
reported from the Linktown district of Kirkcaldy. This 
formed the seat of the epidemic, and most of the cases have 
been located there. The incubation period of the disease 
has practically expired since the case in Dysart w^as 
reported, and that district also remains free of further 
infection. 

Typhoid Epidemic in Aberdeen. 

Sixty-two cases of typhoid fever have now' been notified 
iu the city of Aberdeen. The source of infection has not 
yet been conclusively determined, and the medical officer of 
health again urges ujxhi the general public the desirability of 
lioiling all milk and wutcr before use. 

Highland and Islands Medical Service. 

At the Highlands and Islands Medical Service committee 
meeting on Oct. 29th, at Oban, Sir John A. Dewar, Bari., 
M.P., presiding, the following gentlemen from South List 
and Barra gave evidence : Dr. Riordan, Daliburgh ; Rev. 
Father MacDougall, Daliburgh ; Rev. Father Hugh Cameron. 
Castlebay; and Rev. Father MacPhail, Eriskay. They 
showed that the problem of providing adequate medical 
attendance in those islands was a peculiarly difficult one. 
Medical men could not easily be induced to settle there 
because of their isolation and extreme poverty. Even when 
the salary j>aid by the parish council was proportionately 
high for the number of paupers, the medical men did not 
remain long. A club system of payment of 5s. per 
“smoke” had been tried, but so far had not been suc¬ 
cessful, the total amount of the club fees plus the parisf 
council salary affording only inadequate remuneration. 
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It was shown that much illness—in one district 40 per 
cent.—was left without medical care, as was shown by the 
high percentage of uncertified deaths. The difficulty of 
travel throughout the islands was also commented on. 
Tuberculous disease, both pulmonary and otherwise, had 
spread rapidly in recent years, and demanded the immediate 
attention of the authorities; probably this rapid increase 
was the result of deficient and improper feeding of infants. 
The necessity for a nursing service was also strongly urged. 

The Education of Imbecile Children. 

The annual meeting of the Aberdeen Ladies’ Auxiliary of 
the Scottish National Institution for the Education of 
Imbecile Children at Larbert, was held on Oct. 30th, 
Lord Provost Maitland being in the chair. The chair¬ 
man remarked that a number of children from Aberdeen 
and district had been treated at the institution. He hoped 
that Aberdeen, which had for many years supported this 
institution, would continue increasingly to do so. Dr. R. D. 
Clarkson, secretary and medical superintendent, said there 
were at present some 375 children at Larbert ; but they 
would have to reduce the number* Each child cost £30 a year, 
and he did not think this could be much reduced. There¬ 
fore, their institution made a special appeal to everyone who 
wished to encourage Scottish independence to help those 
who did not wish to get help from the parish council. 
Dr. Clarkson further said that in that country alone 
it was estimated that while there were six or seven 
thousand mentally defective children well enough provided 
for, there were two or three thousand in urgent need of 
provision. 

Measles in Golspie. 

There is a very severe epidemic of measles prevalent in 
Golspie, only ICO out of a possible 300 pupils being at 
present in attendance at the public school. A large number 
of adults and children under school age are also affected. 
Several deaths have occurred, and many cases have been 
severe. 

Nov. 5th. _ 


IRELAND. 

(From our own Correspondents.) 

Ireland and Medical Benefits under the National 
Insurance Act. 

As a result in part of the failure of the Friendly 
Societies to make arrangements for medical attendance at 
very low rates, and in part of Mr. Lloyd George’s promise 
of more money to pay for medical benefits in Great 
Britain, an agitation has sprung up in Ireland in favour 
of extending the medical benefit to this country. So far 
no representative medical body has expressed any opinion 
for or against the proposal. The Advisory Committee at its 
meeting last week declared in favour of the extension of the 
benefit, as did also the Dublin Trades Council at its last 
meeting. Some of the demands put forward by the 
Friendly Societies are conditional on the dependents 
of the insured being included in the benefit, service to 
be given to the family in Ireland. It will be remembered that 
on Oct. 24th, in reply to Mr. J. Redmond, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer said he had always made it clear that the 
question of extending medical benefit to Ireland was a 
matter entirely to be determined by the Irish people them¬ 
selves. At an interview between a subcommittee of the 
Belfast Local Medical Committee and a deputation from the 
Friendly Societies held on Oct. 29th, it was stated by the 
latter that they were most anxious for the extension of 
medical benefit to Ireland, a fact indicating the feeling 
among the working-classes in the great industrial city. 
Again, in Dublin on Oct. 30th, at a meeting of the Advisory 
Committee to the National Health Insurance Commission 
(Ireland), at which the chairman of the Irish Insurance 
Commissioners presided, resolutions were adopted recom¬ 
mending the placing at the disposal of the Irish Commission 
the equivalent of the additional grant to be given in Great 
Britain, the extension of full medical benefit to Ireland, and 
that the Government be asked to appoint a committee to 
inquire into and to report on the subjects. All the original 
medical members of the Advisory Committee, with the 
exception of the Right Hen* M. F. Cox, resigned their 


seats some time ago at the request of the British Medical 
Association; but other medical men have been found 
willing to take their places. At the meeting of the 
Advisory Committee Dr. Cox is officially reported to 
have taken credit for dissociating himself from his pro¬ 
fessional brethren in remaining a member of the Com¬ 
mittee. He also concurred in the suggestion that the 
medical benefit in Ireland should include attendance on 
women and children as well as on the insured person. 

A Model Scheme for the Treatment of Tuberculosis. 

The Conjoint Committee, representing the medical pro¬ 
fession of Ireland, recently issued a model scheme in con¬ 
formity with the recommendations of the British Medical 
Association for the treatment of tuberculosis. Its main 
principle is the restriction of the work of the tuberculosis 
officer and all whole-time officers to consultative work. The 
treatment should be decided on in consultation between the 
patient’s medical attendant and the tuberculosis officer, and 
all domiciliary treatment should be carried out by the 
former. The number of visits likely to be required should 
also be arranged in consultation. The following are 
suggested as suitable minimum fees: For report, 5s. ; for 
consultation with tuberculosis officer, 5#. ; for visit to 
patient or for visit of patient to doctor, 2s. 6 d. ; for night 
or special visits, 5*. ; mileage 1*. per mile after first mile. 

Training in Tuberculosis Work. 

The Local Government Board has provisionally sanctioned 
the appointment of candidates for the post of chief tuber¬ 
culosis officer appointed by the councils, on condition that 
those who do not fulfil its requirements immediately proceed 
to obtain the requisite qualification. Need has therefore 
arisen for a training course in Ireland. The Collier Tuber¬ 
culosis Dispensary and the Allan Ryan Tuberculosis Hospital 
in Dublin, which had obtained the recognition of the Local 
Government Board for such teaching, finding the work too 
extensive, have invited the cooperation of the ten general 
teaching hospitals of Dublin. It has also been suggested 
that the Dublin clinical hospitals should provide, indepen¬ 
dently of the special institutions, the necessary training. 
Both schemes are at present under consideration. 

Care of the Feeble-minded. 

The justification of this country being excluded from the 
provisions of the Mental Deficiency Bill before Parliament 
has been questioned. Such legislation is even more necessary 
in Ireland than in the sister countries, as there are neither 
legal provision nor institutions for the feeble-minded in 
Ireland, while the Royal Commission on the Care and 
Control of the Feeble-minded found the proportion of mental 
defectives higher in Ireland than elsewhere in the Kingdom. 
From lack of proper institutions many feeble-minded persons 
have to be cared for in asylums, which is bad for the patients 
and expensive for the community. Those not in asylums for 
the most part receive no care, but are left to drift into 
degradation and crime, and to pass on their defects to their 
offspring. 

The Dispensary Doctor and the Public. 

At a meeting of the Kilmacthomas guardians last week 
Miss Poer O’Shee, one of the guardians, declared that for 
years past she had supplemented out of her own pocket the 
salary of the Poor-law medical officer of Bonmahon, to 
secure for the poor the sendees of a competent medical man. 
She pointed out that a boycott had been growing against the 
Irish Medical Service as a career, because it was disgrace¬ 
fully underpaid in proportion to its responsibilities, and was 
far too sul ject to wire-pulling and shielding of open unfit¬ 
ness for the work, so that the coming young men whom the 
service needed were refusing to compete for it and leaving 
the country. At Rathvilly, co. Carlow, also, where there is a 
vacancy for a dispensary medical officer, a public meeting was 
held last week at which the chairman, the Very Rev. Father 
Delaney, pointed out that for the poor man, woman, or child 
stricken by accident or disease there was no alternative but 
to take the doctor that public charity provided for them. 
For them the election of a medical officer was often a matter 
of life or death. A unanimous resolution called on the 
guardians not to pledge their support to any candidate until 
they had an opportunity of learning the claims of all candi¬ 
dates. Such sound views as to the duties of guardians to 
select a capable medical officer and to pay him an adequate 
salary are unfortunately none too common. 
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The Belfast Guardians and the Medical Profession. 

At a meeting of the Belfast board of guardians held on 
Oct. 29th it came out that, in reply to the guardians’ adver¬ 
tisement for two resident medical officers, they had only 
received one application, which was afterwards withdrawn, 
ft was subsequently agreed to ask the Belfast Medical Guild 
to meet the infirmary committee to discuss the situation- It 
win be recollected 1 that the Medical Guild some time ago 
wrote to the guardians, asking for an increase in the salaries 
of the resident workhouse medical staff. A letter was also 
received by the guardians and subsequently referred to the 
infirmary committee from the resident medical officers of the 
White&bbey Sanatorium, oompL&ining that their accommoda¬ 
tion was totally inadequate. 

Scarlet Fever m Belfast. 

At a meeting of the city council held in Belfast on 
Nov. 1st, the medical officer of health reported that scarlet 
fever was very prevalent in some parts of Belfast (especially 
in a district on the east side of the city known as 
Ballymacarrett) in which, during the period Sept. 15th to 
Oct. 19th, 178 cases were notified, being 68 in excess of the 
preceding month, and 54 in excess of the corresponding 
period last year. While the type of the disease is—in the 
main—mild, 13 deaths have occurred during the month, 
an indication of its virulence in certain people attacked. 

Nov. 5th. 


PARIS, 

(Fbom o vst own Correspondent. ) 


Preventive Vaccination for Typhoid Fever. 

It is 25 years since the experiments of Chantemesse and 
Widal showed that laboratory animals could be successfully 
vaccinated against fatal doses of typhoid virus with culture’s 
of the typhoid bacillus killed by heat. From three to four 
injections, of increasing doses, were required at intervals. 
This immunisation was not absolute, for while most animals 
so treated became immune, a few remained still sensitive to 
the typhoid toxin. Later preventive inoculation was employed 
practically in England and in Germany in the case of soldiers, 
and after its further trial in the United States and Japan it 
was compulsorily employed last August on the French troops 
stationed at the Algerian and Moroccan boundaries. The 
hygienic laboratory of the Faculty has since supplied 17,000 
doses. No accident, either local or general, has occurred. 
In most cases there has been no rise of temperature. Dr. 
Chantemesse has pointed to the case of the Moroccan troops ; 
while last year they suffered from typhoid in the proportion 
of 15 per 1000, the proportion has fallen this year after pre¬ 
ventive vaccination to 5 per 1000, the mortality ratio having 
also declined to a yet greater extent. Favourable results 
have also occurred among the civil population. Among all 
the nurses of the Hotel-Dieu who have been vacoinated for 
18 months and who care daily for the typhoid patients not 
a single case of tj'phoid has occurred. In order to protect 
his nursing staff, M. Mesureur. the director of the Assistance j 
Publique in Paris, has established at the Salpetri^re an anti¬ 
typhoid vaccination service under the direction of M. Crouzon. ; 
Up to the present M. Chantemesse prefers to the living virus, 
the injection of a chemical material (d'nne matihre ckimique) 
in ample doses, because he can be sure that it will not 
multiply in the body, and that it is harmless as well as 
efficacious. In those properly vaccinated there is no so- 
called negative phase, no reaction either immediate or 
delayed, no serious troubles of health, no prolonged inter¬ 
ruption of work beyond a few hours, and these persons are, 
he considers, much less likely than non-vaccinated ones to 
contract typhoid, and stand it better if they are attacked. 

A New Institute for Scientific Research. 

The property known as the Hotel Paillard, at Bellevue, 
near Paris, has been purchased by an American millionaire 
philanthropist, Mr. Paul Singer, for the purpose of founding 
an Institute for Scientific Research on the plan of the 
Rockefeller Institute in New York. 

The Origin of Appendicitis . 

On Oct. 22nd at the Academy of Medicine a solution was 
propounded of one of the disputed points in rqgard to the 

i Sec The Lancet, Nov. 2nd, 1912, p. 1282. 


Origin of appendicitis. Professor Widal reported notes of a 
case of ill-defined general febrile infection, in which the 
blood examination revealed the presence of the bacillus: 
paratyphosns B, and in which a fufaniaatiag appendicitis 
appeared on the fifteenth day, carrying off the patient in 
24 hours. At the necropsy .a perforated appendix was found 
without any intestinal lesion. From these facts it is con¬ 
jectured that appendicitis may have its sole origin in gams 
circulating in the blood. This would explain many at 
present obscure cases of this nature. 

The First International Congress of Comparative Pathology. 

A new medical congress, the First International Congress 
of Comparative Pathology, took place last week in Paris. 
The opening meeting was held in the Grand Amphitheatre of 
the Faculty of Medicine, under the presidency of M. Guisthau, 
Minister of Public Instruction. There were more than 1200 
members, and the number of communications announced was 
200. Professor Roger delivered the opening address, after 
which the Minister welcomed the official representatives of 
all countries. The principal result of the work of the 
Congress has been the establishment of an understanding 
among the scientists of all countries as to the identity 
of human with bovine and ovine tuberculosis, a conclusion 
of the most momentous character in regard to veterinary 
sanitary police. Among other new discoveries announced 
at this Congress, the special corpuscles discovered by Negri 
in the brain of man and animals who have died from hydro¬ 
phobia are said to be really micro-organisms whose presence 
is related to the disease—the corpuscle is itself a micro¬ 
organism or represents an encystment of micro-organisms. 
Mention should also be made of the interesting communica¬ 
tion of Dr. Springer as to the action of electricity on the 
growth of plants and animals. One of the important ami 
lasting results of this congress is the establishing of a per¬ 
manent international commission, with headquarters at Paris, 
which, among other objects, will devote itself to drawing 
up an international plan for the regulation of parasitic 
affections in connexion with plant life. 

The International Association ef Peediatry. 

This association held a congress at Paris from Oct. 6th 
to 10th, under the presidency of Professor Rutinel. 
Reports were presented on Infant Antennas. The first, 
by Dr. L. Tixier, discussed the haematologic details of 
the anaemias ; the study of the haematopoietic organs; the 
cytologic, biologic, and haemoglobin researches; the per¬ 
nicious anaemias ; the therapeutic data ; and antihaemolytic 
therapeutics. Professor Jemma presented a paper on the 
Anaemia due to Leishmania ; M- Czerny one on Anaemia 
of Alimentary Origin. Reports were .presented also on Infant 
Paralysis by M. Edouard Muller, of Bokay, M. Johauneseu, 
Mme. de Biehler, M. Net ter, M. Figueira, and M. Schreirer - r 
on the Sequelae of Poliomyelitis and their Suigical Treat¬ 
ment by M. Ombr&lanne. Communications on Rhachitisra 
were made by II. Delcourt, M. Valagussa, M. Rockzinski, 
M. Gilliberti, and M. d’Oelnitz. The next congress will be¬ 
held at Brussels in September, 1915. 

Action against a Surgeon. 

An action of some professional interest has been brought 
against Dr. Leo^ne, surgeon to the H6pital Bichat, by 
M. Obassin, employed by him as an artist, under the follow¬ 
ing circumstances. For the purpose of undergoing an 
operation for appendicitis M. Chassin had been amesthetised 
with chloroform and the field of operation washed with soap, 
ether, and alcohol, which were then wiped up with com¬ 
presses. Noticing a small patch of acne ( bouton rf'ucai), Dr. 
Lecene was about to apply the thermo-cautery to it when come 
traces of alcohol remaining on the body caught fire, with 
the result that the patient was severely burnt over a con¬ 
siderable surface. He brought suit for 60,000 francs 
damages. The court appointed three experts. Dr. Poaxi, 
Dr. Iteclus, and Dr. Duval, who expressed the opinion 
that there was no professional fault attaching to Dr. 
Lecene. They attributed the accident to a deformity of 
the patient’s hip, due to a coxalgia in youth, which permitted 
of the collection of a little aloohol in a very deep sulcus in 
the inguinal fold. In consequence of the exaggerated 
lumbar curvature due to the patient's inability through 
ankylosis to lie fiat on the table, some of the alcohol luff 
trickled down, saturating the wrappings under his arched 
back. The cotart, however, did not adopt the experts’ con¬ 
clusion, hut decided that Dr. Lec&ne was liable at civil ham 
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lot professional neglige nee, in that he was well aware of the 
patient s deformity, and consequently had erred in not 
taking precautionary measures; They therefore awarded 
3L Chassin 16,000 francs damages. 

Jor. 5th. 


VIENNA. 

(From oub own Correspondent.) 


The Dothan War and the AhtsPrian Medical Profession. 

TlTE sudden outbreak of the Balkan war is making itself 
•deeply felt in this country, not only for political and 
commercial' reasons, but also as regards our profession. 
There are in this empire several separate nationalities of 
Slavonic origin whose sympathies are naturally with their co¬ 
nationalists now fighting against the Turks. Numerous 
medical men of Slavonic descent have therefore proceeded 
from Austria to the Balkan peninsula, partly with the 
Austrian associations for succouring the sick and wounded, 
the Red Cross to Montenegro and Bulgaria, and the Red 
Crescent to the Turks, and partly in an independent capacity, 
their presence and aid being gladly accepted. In addition 
to this racial fellow-feeling it must be remembered that the 
Austrian hospitals and medical schools are the principal 
places to which Balkan students resort for the purpose of 
learning their profession and obtaining qualifications to prac¬ 
tise. These visitors from abroad are all absent now, serving 
their respective countries in the field, with the result that 
numerous posts in our hospitals which were held by Slavs or 
Greeks are now vacant and have to be refilled. From our 
tvro surgical clinics in Vienna the chief assistants (mostly 
•Germans) have been despatched to the theatre of war by the 
Red Cross, which has also sent out a large number of trained 
nurses, together with the necessary outfit for field hospitals, 
and special mountain carts for the transport of the wounded. 

' These latter have not yet been used anywhere, but it is 
expected that they will be very serviceable in the hilly 
country where there arc so many wounded. Another effect 
•of the war has been an enormous sale of articles necessary 
for hospitals and the treatment of wounds. Very extensive 
orders are still coming in from Greece ; the Austrian military 
authorities have also been busily preparing for possible 
emergencies, and every medical man in the empire who is 
capable of serving knows by this time where he will be 
expected to work in case of a call to arms. 

A Netv Medical Society in Vienna. 

Two enterprising medical men in this city have under¬ 
taken the task of founding a new medical society in addition 
to the numerous ones already existing here; or perhaps it 
would be more correct to say that their endeavour is to unite 
all that there now are into one general medical society, of 
which the existing smaller societies would be branches. The 
idea is considered a good one, for we suffer from an undue 
multiplicity of small societies, and the funds as well as the 
time of the members are sadly split up by the present 
conditions. If the scheme receives sufficient support to 
•enable it to be carried into practical effect a working method 
will be easily found, and this Austrian equivalent to the 
English Royal Society of Medicine will undoubtedly be a 
great boon to scientific life in this country. 

Birthday Honours to Professor Kassoreitz. 

A few days ago Professor Dr. Kassowitz celebrated the 
seventieth anniversary of his birthday and was the recipient 
of many congratulations in honour of the event. In addition 
to being a pioneer in the department of paediatrics he was 
one of the founders, and is the chief leader of the Austrian 
Anti-alcohol Society, and both the Government and the 
scientific corporations of this country took this oppor¬ 
tunity of showing the esteem In which they hold him. A 
“Festschrift,” to which many of Professor Kassowftz's 
former pupils contributed interesting articles, was published 
in honour of the occasion, and a special meeting of the 
paediatric section of the Vienna Medical Society was held 
at which he discussed the inftnence of hypothesis on 
science, arguing in the course of his address that popular 
ideas should not be accepted by science until they have been 
-corroborated by exact investigations. 

The Delations between Bodily Constitution and Disease. 
Ptniwwr A, Weichselbauro, the eminent pathologist f who 


has just been installed for this year as Rector Magnifieus of 
the University of Vienna—the highest honour in the gift of 
our alma mater —delivered on this occasion an instructive 
address on the relations between bodily constitution and 
disease. He said that medical opinions on this question 
differed a good deal at various times, for ancient authorities 
as represented by the Hippocratic treatises and Galen were 
mostly in favour of the “ humoral.” hypothesis, according 
to which the body as a whole became diseased, while later 
investigators as represented by Virclow denied the uni¬ 
versality of any pathological condition from which a patient 
suffered, and maintained that each disease was an affection 
of certain organs alone. More recent research, however, has 
shown that the same morbific agent acted differently in 
different persons, and therefore we were bound to suppose 
that the constitution or bodily conditions of the patient 
played a prominent part in the course of disease. Such 
clinical observers and pathologists as His, Martin, Paltauf, 
and Pfaundler have shown that anomalies of constitution 
were apt to influence in a high degree the progress of a 
disease and the clinical events following a surgical opera¬ 
tion. The heredity of such anomalies was a fact not to be 
overlooked. As regards the problem of racial degeneration, 
it was important to note that there there could be no doubt 
(I) as to the increase of mental disease, of suicide, of caries 
of the teeth, and of myopia ; and (2) as to the dying out 
of the masculine branches of eminent families, especially in 
towns. The chief causes for the above-mentioned detri¬ 
mental conditions were to be found in an educational 
system which overtaxed t he mental capacity of individuals 
during the period of growth, in the abuse of alcohol, and in 
syphilis and tuberculosis. It should no longer be regarded 
as merely a Utopian ideal to demand from the State some 
means of eradicating these detrimental factors. Perfect 
freedom of scientific investigations was an absolute necessity 
in order to enable the true social economist to find out and 
lay his finger upon those evils, which must be rectified unless 
racial destruction be courted. 

Nov. 4th. 


ITALY. 

(From our own Correspondent.) 

The State Medical Service. 

The tenth congress of the Medici Condotti, to be held this 
week at Cagliari, will be occupied with a serious question 
affecting the State Medical Service. For years the medici 
condotti have been agitating for the abolition of the 
‘•condotta piena,” but the Association of Communes have 
recently decided that this institution must be retained. A 
little explanation is necessary. The “ condotta ” is a kind 
of ** parish ” appointment for the medical assistance of the 
poor, for which the commune pays a medical man a fixed 
salary annually. The medical man is obliged to reside in 
the district, and in this way the more prosperous classes are 
assured of having a doctor in the vicinity to attend to 
their needs. But these more prosperous classes have the 
administration of the communes in their hands and have 
instituted a custom of making the doctor attend the whole 
district irrespective of the poverty ot wealth of the patients 
for a certain small addition to his original salary. In these 
circumstances the “ condotta” is spoken of as a " condotta 
piena.” The doctors, however, find that whereas the poor 
are rarely ill enough to ask for their assistance the wealthier 
classes call them for their least indisposition, keep them up 
all night, and in other ways abuse their gratuitous attend¬ 
ance. The medici condotti had hoped to have freed them¬ 
selves from the tyranny of the communes by getting the 
control of the sanitary services transferred from the communes 
to the larger provincial administrations. This hope has 
proved vain, for the Association of Provincial Administra¬ 
tions has decided not to support the proposal. "While there 
is so much talk in England of the possibility of the institu¬ 
tion of a State Medical Service this experience in Italy is 
worth noting. The National Association of Medlici Condotti 
numbers 7629 members. 

The Accident to Signor Marconi. 

On Sepfc. 26th, on the road between Spezia and Genoa, 
Signor Marconi was the victim of a serious accident. He 
was driving his motor car at* s fair pace round a curve in 
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the road when he met a car travelling in the opposite 
direction. The two cars met with a tremendous shock ; 
both carriages were wrecked, and a piece of glass from his 
wind-screen struck Signor Marconi in the right eye. He 
was removed to the Military Hospital at Spezia, when for 
some time it was hoped that the eye might be saved. 
Later symptoms of irritation appeared. On Oct. 15th 
Professor Bajardi was summoned from Turin to consult 
with Major Pastega, the eye surgeon of the Military Hos¬ 
pital. On Oct. 16th Professor Bajardi was again sent for, 
and Professor Fuchs from Vienna. Immediate extirpation 
of the right eye was decided upon and was performed by 
Professor Fuchs. The following bulletin was published in 
the evening: “The almost complete loss of sight in the 
injured eye, accompanied by grave symptoms of irritation, 
which increase the fears felt by the doctors at the consulta¬ 
tion on Oct. 15th that conservation of the injured eye was 
dangerous, have decided us to sacrifice this eye. The opera¬ 
tion was successfully performed this morning. The left eye 
is normal and the general condition is good.” The after 
progress was uneventful. Signor Marconi left Spezia 
yesterday for Turin to see Professor Bajardi before going to 
Paris to have an artificial eye fitted. 

The First National Congress of the History of Medical and 
Natural Sciences. 

This Congress was held in Rome in the Castel Sant’ 
Angelo in the middle of this month. The Congress was a 
great success. Papers were read upon Prehistoric Medicine, 
upon Ancient and Modern Votive Offerings for Therapeutic 
Purposes, upon the Sanitary Legislation of the Florentine 
Republic, upon the professional knowledge of the doctor in 
the Middle Ages, and upon his professional standing in those 
times, upon Malpighi, upon Morgagni, and upon Eustachio, 
besides many others. 

The Crooe Rnsa in the Balkans. 

The first Italian Red Cross expedition is about to start 
from Bari for Montenegro. It consists of a hospital of 
150 beds with a field ambulance and complete outfit, accom¬ 
panied by ten doctors and 40 male nurses. A similar unit 
will be sent to Greece. At Turin the Croce Rossa are 
getting ready a large and thoroughly equipped field hospital 
to send to Montenegro. 

Oct. 29th. 



FRANK MONTAGUE POPE, M.D. Cantab., 
F.R.C.P. Lond., 

CONSULTING PHYSICIAN TO THK LEICESTER INFIRMARY. 

By the death of Dr. F. M. Pope, which took place at his 
residence on Oct. 26th, Leicester has lost a prominent 
citizen and the medical profession a member who was 
devoted to its interests. He was a man of great energy, 
and his equability of temper and strong sense of humour 
made him a genial and delightful companion. 

Born in 1856, he was the son of Mr. Thomas Pope, of 
Harewoods, Bletchingley, Surrey, and received his early 
education at Leeds Grammar School. At the age of 16 he 
commenced the study of medicine under the tuition of a 
member of the staff of the Sussex County Hospital, Brighton, 
and after attending the practice at that hospital entered 
Magdalene College of the University of Cambridge, where 
he graduated B.A. in 1877, taking honours in both parts of 
the Natural Sciences Tripos. Subsequently he became a 
student at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital and obtained the 
Membership of the Royal College of Surgeons of England in 
1879. Two years later he took the M.B. degree at his 
University. 

Previous to entering into partnership at Leicester in 1883 
he successively held appointments as assistant house surgeon 
to the Great Northern Hospital, house physician to the 
Royal Hospital for Diseases of the Chest, City-road, and 
resident medical officer at the Small-pox Hospital at 
Stockwell. In 1886 he became a Member of the Royal College 
of Physicians of London (he was elected to the Fellowship 
in 1902, a year after obtaining the M.D. of Cambridge), and 
was soon after appointed honorary physician to the Leicester 
Infirmary, a position which he vacated in the spring of this 
year when he was elected consulting physician. In the 
work of the Leicester Infirmary, where for ten years 


preceding his resignation he was senior physician and chair¬ 
man of the medical staff, he took a keen interest, and under 
his influence many important improvements took place. 
His interest was not, however confined to the Leicester 
Infirmary, for he was consulting physician to the 
Leicester Institute for Trained Nurses and the Nurses” 
Association in Leicester, both of which owe to him a 
debt of gratitude for his kindly solicitude and practical 
help, while to the Leicestershire and Rutlandshire County 
Lunatic Asylum he was also consulting physician and a 
member of the advisory committee of the Society for the 
Feeble-minded and a visitor of private lunatic asylums in 
the county. Indeed, in all that concerned the health and 
well-being of the borough he took an active part, and freely 
extended his help to local institutions in any way bearing on 
his profession. He evinced great interest in the St. John 
Ambulance Brigade, of which he was chief surgeon of the 
Leicester division at the time of his death, and was an 
Honorary Associate of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem. 
For his work in local organisation during the South African 
War he received the South African medal. He was also a 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the Fifth Northern General Hospital 
of the Territorial Force. He was a member of the National 
Association for the Prevention of Consumption, a medical 
referee under the Workmen’s Compensation Act and for 
the Royal National Hospital for Consumption. In 1900, at 
the time of the centenary of the Leicester Medical Society, 
he was its president. 

He was for long an active worker in the British Medical 
Association. At the annual meeting at Nottingham in 1892 
he was secretary of the Section of Medicine, and at the 
annual meeting at Leicester in 1905 president of the same 
section. He had been a member of the Council of the 
Association and chairman of the Science Committee. 


FREDERIC BAGSHAWE, M.D. Cantab., 
F.R.C.P. Lond., J.P., 

CONSULTING PHYSICIAN TO THE EAST SUSSEX HOSPITAL. 

The death of Dr. Frederic Bagshawe, which occurred at his 
residence at St. Leonards-on-Sea on Nov. 2nd, removes from 
among us one of the best known provincial consultant 
practitioners. He came of an old Derbyshire family, and 
received his medical training at Cambridge University and 
St. George’s Hospital. He graduated at Cambridge in 
Arts in 1861, and proceeded to the M.B. degree in 1863. 
He became a Member of the Royal College of Physicians of 
London in the following year, and took his M.D. degree in 
1865. In the latter year, having held certain hospital 
appointments in London, he began to practise at St. 
Leonards-on-Sea and Hastings, and here he made his home 
for nearly half a century, although for many seasons he had 
also a successful practice on the Riviera. He was appointed 
to the staff of the East Sussex Hospital in 1871, and at his 
death he was one of the consulting physicians. In 1879 be wa» 
elected a Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians of London. 

Notwithstanding his extensive practice he found time to 
interest himself in municipal matters, was for several years 
an alderman of the borough, and in the Jubilee year of 1897 
occupied the mayoral chair with considerable distinction. 
He was afterwards made a justice of the peace for the county, 
and sat either at the Hastings county or Bexhill benchi 
Numerous charitable and other societies have lost a staunch 
and generous supporter in Dr. Bagshawe. He had been 
President of the East Sussex Medico-Chirurgical Society. He 
was a Vice-President of the Hastings District Nursing Associa¬ 
tion and the Hastings and St. Leonards Sanitary Aid Associa¬ 
tion. and indeed every organisation which had for its object the 
welfare of the borough or the poor and suffering found warm 
supporters in Dr. and Mrs. Bagshawe, a sister of Dr. W. 
Howship Dickinson, so long associated with St. George’s- 
Hospital. Dr. Bagshawe was President of the Hastings* 
Health Congress, and he read a paper on that occasion 
on the Preventive Side of Medicine. He took a great 
interest in the youth of the locality, was a strenuous 
advocate of athletics and shooting, and presented the 
local battalion of the Church Lads’ Brigade with a 
trophy, which is competed for annually. He was 
never happier than when interesting himself in some 
good cause, and though 78 years of age he was actively 
engaged in his work almost to the last. These brief notes- 
show what an energetic and powerful friend the community 
in which he resided had in Dr. Bagshawe. 
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THE BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION; 
THE POSITION OF THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION IN RELATION 
TO THE NATIONAL 
INSURANCE ACT. 


At the momentous debate of the Council of the British 
Medical Association on Thursday, Oct. 31st, the proceedings 
were so protracted that we were absolutely unable to report 
the conclusions arrived at under the third heading of 
the report of the State Sickness Insurance Committee if 
we were to keep our engagements in regard to the distribu¬ 
tion of this paper. We now add the concluding paragraphs 
of the Report of the Council, which will be found as a whole 
in the British Medical Journal of last week. 

Owing to the deletion of paragraph 90 (see The Lancet, 
Nov. 2nd, p. 1260), paragraphs 91-100 in our report should 
be numbered 90-99. The division C of the report, which 
follows, deals with the present position of the medical pro¬ 
fession in relation to the Act, and is in some ways the most 
important section of the report. Everyone should read the 
paragraphs most carefully. 

We take this opportunity of recording our great obi ip ti on 
to the Council for the permission extended to the Editor of 
The Lancet to be present during the proceedings. 

C.—Present Position of the Medical Profession in relation to 
the National Insurance Act. 

Comparison of Bill as Introduced into Parliament 'icith Act and 
Regulations taken Together. 

100 It now remains for the Divisions and Representative Body to 
consider the present situation preparatory to coming to the most 
momentous decision they have ever been called upon to make. The 
previous examination of the Regulations has indicated to what extent 
the terms now offered fall short of those demanded by the profession, 
but we must recall what the profession, through the efforts of the 
Association, has gained during the fight which began in May, 1911. 

101 Income limit— The Bill, as introduced, made no provision for an 

income limit of the kind demanded by the Association. The Act and 
Regulations make the imposition of such an income limit now possible 
in the sense indicated by paragraph 45. . . „ , , 

102. Free dunce of doctor.— The Bill did not give free choice of doctor, 

and if it had been carried as introduced, the doctors for the insured 
persons would undoubtedly have been elected by the Approved Societies 
as the present club doctors arc. The Act and Regulations, with the 
possible restriction contained in the Harms worth amendment, as 
indicated in paragraph 57, give free choice of doctor. .... 

103. Administration of medical benefit .—The Bill gave the administra¬ 
tion of medical benefit to the Approved Societies. The Act and Regu¬ 
lations put the administration in the hands of the Insurance. Com¬ 
mittees, which, though they ooutain a majority of representatives of 
insured persons, also contain a considerable number'of members repre¬ 
sentative of other interests, including the medical profession. 

104. Method of remuneration.— The Bill said nothing as to the 
method of remuneration. The Act and Regulations leave it to be 
decided bv the Insurance Committee after consultation with the Local 
Medical Committee. 

106. Amount of remuneration .—The Bill said nothing as to t he 
amount of remuneration, but the actuarial estimates showed that 6#. 
was to be set aside for the cost of medical attendance, drugs, and 
appliances; and in various speeches made by members of the Govern¬ 
ment or by others on their behalf, it was stated that in making such 
an offer the profession was being treated generously. The declaration 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer on Oct. 23rd, 1912, increases the 
amount of (is. to 8*. 6 d., from which a sum of not less than 1$. 6d. and 
not more than 2s. can be deducted for drugs and appliances. 

106. Representation on administrative bodies.— The Bill gave no 
representation of the profession on any of the various bodies set up 
to administer the Act, although the Insurance Commissioners were 
required to appoint two medical practitioners upon each Local 
Insurance Committee. The Act gives representation of the profession 
among the Commissioners, on the Advisory Committees, and an 
Increased number on some Insurance Committees. 

107. Local Medical Committees.—The Bill made no provision for the 
institution of any Local Medical Committee specially representative of 
the medical profession. The Act and Regulations give the profession 
power to elect a Local Medical Committee in every area, with an 
extensive range of duties, and the right of being consulted on all 
questions concerning medical administration, as was demanded at the 
Special Representative Meeting, June l9t, 1911. 

Future Action. 

108. The question for the Association at the present moment is 
■whether the terms now offered for medical attendance and the condi¬ 
tions of sendee as defined in the Regulations are. taken as a whole, such 
as will justify the profession in entering into arrangements with 
Insurance Committees to undertake the medical treatment of the 
insured. This manifestly cannot be done without abandoning the idea 
that there must he no local bargaining, because it is evident from the 
Regulations that the Commissioners cannot, or will not, fix all the 
arrangements centrally. The greatest use they will make of their 
powers in this direction is to insist upon all local arrangements with 
the medical profession being inoperative without their approval. 

109. To arrive at a decision on this matter it is necessary to consider 
what are the alternatives before the profession. On the one hand, 
there would be a system which, with all the drawbacks detailed In a 


previous section of this Report, foremost amongst which is the 
loss of the independence of private practice in respect of a certain 
section of insured persons, would, with the possible e ^eption of 
the Harmsworth Amendment, allow free choice of doctor■; « *Uow 
such a local income limit, as the Local Medical Committee desires, and 
is strong enough, with the support of the Assoc J»rion, to 
would give the profession the right to be consulted on all matter* 
relating to medical service, with an appeal Vo the Commissioners if not- 
satisfied with the local result; would give the profession, if:it so- 
desire, in every area a statutorily recognised Committee with im¬ 
portant duties and powers ; would throw tne onus of the administrative 
work connected with the collection and distribution of theisubscrip¬ 
tions of the insured persons on a lay authority ; ^ 

every insured person, unless allowed or required to make j 1 *" 
arrangements, would be compelled to contribute towards thei cost of 
his medical attendance; and which wou!d secure to the profwsioni 
throughout the country a payment for medical attendance of 68. bo. 

^no nS On d the”other hand, if the profession decline to accept thi* 
arrangement it is faced with the following situation :-(a) The 
Insurance Committees will attempt to set up a panel iu eac J 1 ar ”\’ 
it is probable that in some areas panels, though Inadequate and not 
representative, would be formed. In such areas the panel 
undoubtedly be taken advantage of by a section of the insured. 
In the opinion of this Council the Act could not be satisfactorily 
administered on this plan, (b) The Government 
attempt, in certain urban districts, to inaugurate a National aalanerf 
service, either whole or part time, and the assurance of a fixed 
salary would undoubtedly attract some members of the pro¬ 
fession Though the Council does not believe that such a service- 
wnulri he attractive cither to the profession as a whole or to- 
the majority of the population, it is not unlikely that in some areas- 
it could be established with success, and might prove a dangerouspne- 
cedent in undermining the system of private practice, (c) Insurance 
Committees, where no panel was available, and a ®f la ^.® er t \)£f 
not be established, would require the insured to make ^heirorj 
arrangements. Where a limited panel was available, the Committee 
would provide in this way for such of the insured as were willing to- 
accept the panel doctors, and would allow the rest 

• ..ran train ants Tn districts where a panel could not be formed, or was 
absolutely inadequate for the needs of the district, medical benefit woulff 
be suspended. In all these cases there is no guarantee that the money 
available for medical benefit would find its way intoJJj® jfheir 

doctors There would be no compulsion on those allowed to make their 
ownarrangements or on those whose medical benefit'was suspended, to 
make provision for their medical attendance The thrifty would do so,, 
while others would, aaat present, take J®* £^from^e^t^r 

of good health no money would accrue to the 

class • during the period of ill-health they would probabl> nm up bill* 
which would in a large number of instances not be paid, or they might 
apply to medical charities. The Approved *°"!1 

districts have a strong temptation to set up institutions with salaried 
officer and urge thei? members to obtain tVieir medical attendance hr 

th m Wa Iil possible atepe have been taken to organise the profession, so- 
that in the event of their not agreeing to take part in working the Act 
their interests will be as far as possible safeguarded. The honorary 
staffs of many hospitals, in carrying out the spirit of the pledge whicn 
? feyhave^icd!Ce «cnt in to their governing ^hosanintimation 

ss-s afeas ft rs 

th «e 9l0 obV.oua reply of the profession to there modes of attack by 
the Government?* ufo* insurance Committees, and the Approved 

Societies would be to carry on private P™^®“„ Jtteid ttK«e wlm 
establish a Public Medical Service, and to refuse torttend thosswbo 
arc below the locally demanded income limit, unless they joined 

th u“ r i’n this connexion the strong and weak jmlnta of the Public 

2SSS X under & 

abilities It has no power of compulsion, it imposes upon the pro 
on at all times iigreat deal of administrative work, and at the- 
outset a considerable fiiSal responsibility in 

clerical printing, and other expenses incidental to the estaDnsnmcnt oi 

though|tberc"would j^J^^^^^^^^jj^ify^tbecos^of^admirdatra- 

P7x^^o°atov^tot*?mist^be??aro?iiUy e weighed by. the predion 

If* on their consideration, the profusion ^is^ofopimon^riiat.Jhough 
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/all the resources of the Defence Funds, should be placed at the disposal 
-of those areas which fail to secure such terms as they consider to be 
necessary and which are approved by the Council of the Association. 
<d) Bvery effort should be made to maintain private practice as 
heretofore, or in any area in which the profession desire, to establish a 
Public Medical Service, (i.) to provide for the medical attendance on 
-such of the uninsured as are unable in other ways to pay for their 
medical attendance ; (ii.) to be utilised for the insured persons in every 
•district where the profession is unable to secure proper terms from the 
Local Insurance Committee; and (iii.) to be held in reserve in every 
area where arrangements made with the Insurance Committees after 
“trial prove to be unsatisfactory to the profession. 

The Council in placing this record of the situation before 
the Divisions and Representative Body for their careful con¬ 
sideration adds that it will be for these bodies to decide 
whether they consider that the conditions of service and 
remuneration under the Act are such as to justify the pro¬ 
fession in provisionally accepting service. It asks the 
Divisions to instruct their Representatives whether they 
desire:— 

(a) To give service under the Act nnder the conditions set 
•out in paragraph 114 of this Report, or 

( b ) To refuse service under the Act. 

Finally, the council, in impressing upon all members of 
the Association the vital necessity of attending the divisional 
meetings called to consider this report, states that the 
‘honorary secretaries of divisions have been asked to invite 
the attendance at their meetings of members of the profession 
who are not members of the Association, though these will 
have no right of vote in the instruction of Representatives. 

A special meeting of the Representative Body has been 
called for the purpose of receiving and considering the 
above report, and of passing resolutions arising therefrom 
or in reference thereto. This will be held in the Connaught 
Rooms, London, on Tuesday, Nov. 19tli, Wednesday, 
Nov. 20th, and, if necessary, Thursday, Nov. 21st. 

Three appendices are added to the report. Appendix A 
sets out the Resolutions of the Annual Representative 
Meeting of July last, under one of which (Minute 215) the 
-existing State Sickness Insurance Committee was con¬ 
stituted, this report being the outcome. Appendix B is the 
Model Scheme of the Association for the treatment of tuber¬ 
culosis, which was published in the British Medical Journal 
of Oct. 5th, 1912. Appendix C is an outline scheme of local 
arrangements for medical attendance under the Regulations 
of the Commissioners. 
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A Statement by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to the British Medical Association. 

At the meeting of the Council of the British Medical 
Association on Thursday, Oct. 31st, it was very generally 
’felt that further information than was provided by the 
Regulations was required for the full comprehension of 
•many points in the Act. As a consequence the British 
Medical Association addressed to the Chancellor early this 
week a request for further information on the following 
(points : (1) the increased service to be required from doctors, 
which would seem to imply some system of inspection of 
the records to be kept and of the scientific standard of the 
services rendered ; (2) the amount of work to be demanded 
from the medical men on the panels—i.e., a definition of 
•medical benefit, showing whether fees for consultations, 
major operations, and specialist services are to be outside 
*,he range of the capitation grant; (3) the new wording of 
Regulation 21, dealing with the mileage question ; (4) “the 
abnormal drug fund ”—will the Commissioners be able to 
make grants from this fund to meet any proved abnormal 
-demand, or only in cases where the la. Qrf. capitation and 
the additional 6 d. have been exhausted ] (5) the employment 
of assistants ; and (6) the amount) of service required in 
return for the sanatorium 6 d .—have drugs to be paid for out 
of this 6 d., or out of the 9 d. remaining after the 6 d. has 
been deducted from the total Is. 3 d.. provided for sanatorium 
benefit ? 

The Reply of the Chancellor af the Exchequer . 

Mr. Lloyd George replied, through Mr. H. Y. Hamilton, 
as follows to the detailed questions set out under the above 
headings ;— 

(D “ Increased Services to be Required from Roctorsi” 

(1) The Government fully recognise that the professional Instfhcts o t 
the majority of medical practitioners will low! them, without fhrther 
•stimulus, to do all that can reasonably be expected at them fit Che 


interests of their patients. Since, however, every registered practitioner 
has a statutory right to take part in the service under the Act, some 
safeguards must, be adopted in respect of those (doubtless few in pro¬ 
portion to the total) who would not of themselves reach the standard 
required. 

As regards methods of securing this object, reliance will 1 h? placed 
primarily on the corporation of the profession itself, acting particularly 
through the local medical committees, and Iwforc any definite decisions 
as to machinery are arrived at the Commissioners hope that they will 
have t lie advantage of conferring with representatives of the profession. 

In the meantime, while it is undesirable, pending such conferences, to 
attempt to indicate precisely wlmt measures will be adopted, I am 
directed to state that as regards the inspection, which, as indicated in 
your letter, will be necessary, medical inspectors will be employed. 

In the matter of modern methods of exact diagnosis, practitioners on the 
panel will not be expected themselves to undertake work requiring skit! 
and experience beyond that which the ordinary general practitioner can 
properly be expected to possess. In this respect the position is the 
same as in regard to treatment. In cases where methods of investiga¬ 
tion beyond the ordinary scope of a general practitioner is necessary, it 
will not fall within the duty of a practitioner under the terms ol his 
agreement, jus set out in the find and second paragraphs in the First 
Schedule to the Regulations, himself to carry out the investigation, 
but to advise the patient, as to the steps which he should take. The 
practitioner will he expected to avail himself of all such facilities, in the 
shape of expert assistance In investigations useful for proper diagnosis 
and treatment, as are placed at his disposal. In so far as such facilities 
do not at present exist, it. is the hope of the Government that means 
will lx* found for encouraging their development and organisation in 
due course. 

Rrcnrrl *.—'The precise form of records has not yet been determined, 
and the Commissioners will Ik? glad to have the advantage of the 
assistance of representatives of the profession in deciding how they can 
be kept, in such a form as will entail a minimum of trouble upon the 
medical practitioner, while furnishing information of value as to the 
incidence of disease and aiding in the advancement of medical know¬ 
ledge. In the meantime I am to say that it seems probable that the 
object might be attained by t he keeping of day Ixioks in a special form, 
in which the entries relating to a month’s attendance on one patient 
would l)e containext in a single line at one opening of the book. These 
books would Ik? supplied to all practitioners on the panel free of cost. 

The particulars which it is considered can usefully be given are 
name of patient, address of society, and number record of visit* and 
other attendances for the month (kept on a system similar to that of the 
visiting list* used by many practitioners), age, sex, and nature of 
illness. It is considered that, on grounds of professional secrecy, these 
records should l)e confidential and open to inspection to only those 
officers within whose specific duties it fell to deal with them. 

(«?) “Definition of Medical Benefit”' 

With reference to the (taragraphu in your letter headed “Definition 
of Medical Benefit," I am to state that, so far as an indication of the 
range of services expected of practitioners on the panel can be given 
in Regulations, it is contained in the first, and second paragraphs of 
the First Schedule, which is intended to serve a* the basis for the 
agreement between, the practitioner and the Insurance Committee. 
These |)aragraphs have been carefully framed in order to give effect to 
the requirement* of the Act. On practical as well as on technical 
grounds it api>ears to the Commissioners preferable that the duties 
should be defined in such general terms rather than by an attempt to 
enumerate specific duties which a practitioner would or would not be 
required, to discharge. This, indeed, was the advice which the Com¬ 
missioners received when this subject was discussed at a meeting of 
the medical members of the Advisory Committee at which those 
nominated by the British Medical Association were present, aiul it 
was understood that they concurred in recommending the course which 
has subsequently l>een at 1 opted in framing the Regulations. 

As to the question of consultation with specialists, the passages to 
which you allude in the Chancellor's speech on June 1st, 1911. and in 
his speech on Oct. 23rd, 1912, respectively, do not relate to the same 
matters. Confusion has probably arisen through omission to recognise 
the distinction between two different kinds of “extra" services—those, 
namely, which fall within the aco|>e of medical benefit and those which 
do not. The latter group includes the “ specialist, services," to which 
the Chancellor alluded on Oct. 23rd, which, not being rendered by 
practitioners on the panel, lie outside the scope of the arrangements 
made, by the Insurance C mimittoes. On the other hand, as regards 
services of a social character which can he rendered by the general 
practitioner—sueh. for example, as the performance of certain, opera¬ 
tions or tDo administration of an aiiirsthctie—it has l>een sug¬ 
gested that the profession would prefer that these should not 
be covered by any flat capitation rates, but should lie paid 
for by fees over and alxivc such rates. Such a system of 
remuneration can be provided under the model methods B. C. D* 
and E, contained in the second part, of the First Schedule to the 
Regulations; and the amount now made available for medical 
remuneration is calculated on such a basis as to allow sufficient 
margin for paymeut of all necessary fees of this character, after pro¬ 
viding a reasonable capitation payment to cover visit* andconsultations 
which arc not. of a special character. 

(5) “ Amount of Remuneration : Mileage.'' 

On the subjects of “amount of remuneration " and “ mileage *’ I am 
to inform you that (ns has already been stated in reply to a question in 
the House of Commons) Regulation 28 is now being redrafted by the 
Insurance Commissioners in order to give effect, to the decisions of 
the Government, announced by the Chancellor of the Exchequer on 
' Oct. 23rd, and the necessary consequential changes will be made in other 
Regulations. The result of those changes, taken with tbo conditions of 
the new grant, will Ik? to secure that (including the 6 d. derived from 
the Sanatorium Benefit Fund for domiciliary treatment of tuberculous 
insured persons) a sum equivalent to Is. per head of insured persons iu 
Great Britain will be available for the remuneration of medical prac¬ 
titioners on the panel throughout Great Britain, and will be applied 
solely to medical remuneration, without deductions for drugs, mlminia 
trailve expenses, or any other purpose. On the other hand,.t/ii method 
of distribution of this amount among the practitioners throughout 
! Great. Britain who attend insured persons is still open for canal deration, 
land the decision will not be finally arrived at without affording 
| sufficient, opportunity to the profession of stating its wishes on this 
pofbt. BT st careful consideration wifi be given to proposals for this 
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purpose wbicb appear to command the general approval of the pro¬ 
fession. It would, for Instance, be possible for the Government 
specifically to allocate a portion of the funds for the purpose of mileage, 
as suggested by the Council of the British Medical Association in your 
letter. If it is*made clear to the Government that such a course would 
have the approval of practitioners throughout the kingdom, not only 
in the rural but also in the urban districts, there would he no difficulty 
in carrying it into effect. As to the method of payment, of any 
amounts appropriated, either centrally or locally 7 , for mileage, the 
Commissioners think such payments should take the form of an 
annual grant to the junction er concerned, calculated ou the basis 
of the number of patients on his list who reside outside a certain 
radius, and of the distance of each such patient from the residence of 
the nearest available doctor. This method appears to the Com¬ 
missioners to be more equitaldo, as between the practitioners 
specially concerned and the rest of the profession, than the payment 
of & special fee in icapect of each visit. 

(4) ** Abnormal Drug Fund.” 

In reply 7 to the paragraph of your letter headed “Abnormal Drug 
Fund,” the intention is that the Fund in question shaM be available to 
prevent the Bd. for drugs being drawn upon in cases in Which, and im 
so far as the extra demand for drugs is clearly due to abnormal sickness. 
The fund, that, is to say, must bo available, not only in cases where that 
Bd. has been exhausted in the provision of drugs, but also in cases in 
which it has not been so exhaust ed. 

(5) “ Employment of Assistants.” 

On the subject of “ Employment of Assistants," I am to state that the 
subject of the limitations, if any, to be placed on the employment of 
assistants was fully discussed by the medical members of the Advisory 
Committee in conference with the Commissioners on May 7 31st, 1914, 
and it was dear that while all present recognised that the 
employment, within proper limits, of assistants might in many 
cases be advantageous to the patient, safeguards were neces¬ 
sary 7 against the excessive substitution of the service of assistants 
frr the personal service that the practitioners on the panel 
had undertaken to give. It appeared, indeed, to be the general 
opinion of the medical members of the Committee (including those 
nominated by the Association) that the excessive use of assistants by 
practitioners was not only unjust to patients, but was also unfair to 
other practitioners, and undesirable in the general interest of the 
medical profession. It is considered that the Regulations, as at present 
drawn, operating in conjunction with the free choice of doctor by 
patient, will afford proper latitude in this matter, w-hile tending to 
check the abuses to which reference has been made. 

(6) “ Treatment of Tuberculosis.” 

In reply to your inquiry on the subject of the capitation payment of 
6d., In respect of domicilfary treatment, of tuberculous insured persons 
by practitioners who are also giving attendance under the head of 
medical benefit, I am to state that the amount and kind of arttendanoe 
will be such as in the best interests of the patient can be given by the 
practitioner himself. The 6 d. from the Sanatorium Benefit Puna will 
be added to the funds available for the provision of medical attendance 
and treatment by practifclonere on the panel. The Bd. is solely for the 
remuneration of the doctor, and no deduction will be made from it for 
provision of drugB or any other purpose. 

The following has been issued as a statement on the 
question of medical benefit under the Insurance Act 
by the medical members of the Advisory Committee, who, 
while disclaiming any intention of giving advice, consider 
that it is vital that all the facts should be before the medical 
profession, and that the final judgment should be made 
after a calm and deliberate consideration of their relative 
importance. 

THB GOVERNMENTS OFFER TO THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 

In making its decision as to whether it will work the Insurance Act 
or not , the profession has to consider a number of points. Some are of 
subsidiary importance, but three are vital. These arc 

1. The amount to Ik* paid per head of the insured class for medical 
and sanatorium benefits and the amount of money available from 
maternity benefit. 

2. The probable action of the Government in the event of the refuaal 
of the profession to work the Act. 

3. The provisional character of the Regulations. 

TheChanccller of the Exchequer has announced that the Government 
are now willing to find a further sum of £1,65O.CO0 to meet the coat, of 
medical benefit. With the money already available this is equivalent 
to something over 8.*. Bd. per insured person. In addition, remunera¬ 
tion for the home treatment of tuberculous patients has been provided 
for by setting aside, out of the funds available for sanatorium benefit, 
the «um of 6d. per head of insured persona, making 9 S. in all. 

It is difficult To estimate maternity benefit upon a capitation basis. 
The wife of any insured worker will receive 30*. at her confinement. 
?f she is an insured worker she will receive in addition Is. Bd. a week 
sick pay for four weeks. Since it is tho workers who are insured, the 
poorer the woman the more probable is it that she will receive £3 
instead of 30s. at. this time. Further, under the Regulations relating to 
maternity 7 benefit the woman must be attended either by a registered 
medical man or by a qualified midwife, and In cases of difficulty where 
* midwife sends for a medical practitioner the fee of the practitioner is 
to be paid out of the maternity benefit. The total sum available for 
maternity benefit amounts to £1,412,000. 

According to tho Regulations recently issued, the money to be paid 
for medical benefit and the money to be paid for drugs was to 
eome put of the same fund. Payment for drugs was to hare bad 
preference to payment for medical attendance. One of the chief diffi¬ 
culties of contract practice hitherto hoe been the tendency of the 
public to demand medicines rather than advice for the treatment of 
-disease. For the first time in the history of this country an attempt 
has been made by the Government of the day to deal on an organised 
J**n. with the treatment of disease. It is to the real interests of 
medicine that from the outset some effective check should he placed 


ujpsn the Indiscriminate use of drugs. We have painted out to the - 
Commissioners that whilst we agree with this contention, and with thw 
fact that the doctor must ultimately act as the chief check on needless - 
drug-taking, yet it in not fair either to the public or to the profession 
that the doctor’s remuneration should be Involved in this question to- 
the above extent. 

To meet this objection it has now been arranged that the doctor sbaltb 
be certain of obtaining a minimum of Is. from medical and sanatorium 
benefit per head of the insnred. A minimum of Is. Bd. is to be allocated:. 
for drugs and appliances. This leaves a further Bd. available from the 
9s. If the cost of drugs and appliances, apart from special causes such 
as epidemics, is above Is. 6d. per head, it will be a first charge on tho<- 
Contlngent Fund formed from this Bd. If the cost of drags, Ac., ib not 
above Is. Bd ., the remaining Bd. will be paid to the doctor. If the Con¬ 
tingent Fund is partly encroached upon, the remainder will be paid to** 
the doctor. An “ additional Drug Fund," over and above the 9s. 
referred to, is to be provided by the Treasury to meet special charges- 
for drugs in times of epidemics. 

The sum available for the cosit of medical attendance wader medic&k 
and sanatorium benefits will therefore be dealt with as follows;— 

s. d. 

Minimum fee for the doctor’s professional services. 6 6 

Allowance to meet average cost of drugs, Ac. 1 6 

Contingent fund 4 Jm£ wM go to the doctor so far as it 
is not drawn upon for drugs ... . 0 & 

Total medical benefit ... ... . 8 6 

Add an allowance to the doctor for the home treatment of 
insured persons under the sanatorium benefit. 0 6 

Total benefit .. ... 9 0 

Each medical man on the panel will receive £356 tor every 1000* 
insured persons on his list, in addition to what he may obtain from 
maternity benefit. He may also reckon ou obtaining a certainacnewot 
in an average year from the contingent fund of Bd. per insured person 
set aside to meet extra cost in the matter of drugs. The cost of the- 
drugs used will Ik* largely under his control, and he will be in a position- 
to do justice to his patients in this matter without making inroads ou 
the 7s. set aside for the payment of professional services. 

The second vital question to which reference lias been made is the 
Chancellor's statement with regard to the action the Government* 
intend to take in the event of the rejection by the profession of the 
terms offered. The Government iB pledged to work the Act. If the 
profession refuses to cooperate on the lines proposed, the Government 
must carry out the Act by some alternative arrangement. One course 
of action would have been to hand the available money to the Approved)* 
Societies. Owing to the almost unanimous vote of the lay members of* 
the Advisory Committee against it, this proposal has been definitely 
dropped by the Government. The remaining alternative is the estab¬ 
lishment of a State Servloe. 

We must now accept it as being the fixed intention of the Govern¬ 
ment to use the money and administrative advantages at its command 
for the purpose of fulfilling its definite pledge to twelve millions on 
more of insured persons. The proceedings of tlie Joint Advisory Com¬ 
mittee revealed a body of opinion favourable to the scheme of a State* 
Service outlined in the statement of the Chancellor on Oct. 23»d. It* 
has, however, been foreseen since the time of the debates on the- 
Insurance Bill that the sudden establishment of a State Service would 
inflict great hardship on some thousands of medical practitioners. Tho 
Government accordingly decided that the scheme of the Act should, b 
the first place, be offered to the profession. Before the profession dec idea¬ 
te* refuse to work the Act it should consider whether it- is in a position to- 
render the establishment of an efficient State Service impossible. 

The provisional character of the Regulations is another cardinal factor. - 
At present neither we nor the Government are able to claim that our 
arguments are based on facte, the truth of w hich is beyond question. 
We are both dealing with hypotheses and with deductions which, to one 
side or the other, appear to be fairly drawm. If the Insurance Act la- 
worked lor a short term of years, absolutely reliable data can be 
obtained. We have tho definite assurance that the Government- 
pledges itself to reconsider tho whole question in all its aspects at the - 
end of throe years in the light of ascertained facts. 

bi addition to these vital issues there are certaiu questions which are 
important but nevertheless do not touch professional interests so- 
clc.sely. One of the most important of these is the quest ion of the income 
limit. The profession has stipulated that this shall be £2 a week. It is- 
obvious that a uniform income limit for the whole count ry is impossible 
in view of the differences w'hicli obtain both in the customs, as w ell as- 
in the rate of wages, and in the cost of living in different localities. It 
is for the profession to consider how 7 far this point has been met by its- 
reference under the Act to the Local Insurance Committees. The Board 
of Trade Statistics of Wages appear to show that the number of the 
insured persons whose earnings amount to more than £2 a week for the- 
whole year is not more than 5 per cent of the insured. It has also- 
been pointed out that those w hose earnings average more than £2 per 
week are men, as a rule, who are in the best form of employment and* 
in such a state of health that they 7 are fairly continuously at work. 

A further objection has been raised that it will still be possible for a. 
man who is insured now 7 , and w ho by his success iu the course of the 
next fowyears reaches a more considerable income, to continue to claim, 
medical attendance under the provisions of the Act. No regulation so- 
far has been made to deal with this question, but no case of this kind 
can arise January, 1917. Before that date Is reached the Govern¬ 
ment is pledged to reconsider the wl ol< S’tuath n 

In conclusion, w 7 © ask you to consider whether, in view of the Govern¬ 
ment's offer, and in view of their pledge to reconsider the whole- 
question in the light of the facte gathered together during the next 
three years, the profession would be wise to refuse to work the Act. 

A Meeting of Practitioners Favourable to the 
Provisions for Medical Benefit. 

The following resolutions were passed at a meeting of 
pssotitkmerfl at the Westminster Palace Hotel on Nov. 5th*. 
The «chaxr was taken by Dr. J. H. Keay. 
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Proposed by Dr. Brackenburt and seconded by Dr. 
Cowie :— 

1. That this meeting of medical practitioners in London Is of opinion 
Ahat the Provisional Regulations for Medical Benefit, the Model Rule*, 
and the recent statement of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, while not 
securing to the profession all they might reasonably demand, afford a 
basis upon which a satisfactory temporary arrangement to cooperate in 
administering medical benefit might be arrived at; urges their fellow 
practitioners at the forthcoming divisional meetings to seek to secure 
such resolutions as will enable tho Representative Meeting to give full 

t owers to the Council of the British Medical Association or its State 
ickness Insurance Committee to re-open and complete negotiations 
to that end. 

Proposed by Dr. Boon and seconded by Dr. Salter— 

2. That this meeting of general practitioners thanks the medical 
members of the Advisory Committee for their services in securing 
modifications of the Regulations and the additional Treasury grant in 
respect of remuneration, whereby a basis fora satisfactory settlement 
with regard to administration of medical benefit has been obtained. 

170 practitioners were present. 


Utetel Stefos. 


University of Oxford.— The following degrees 
fcave been conferred :— 

D.M. —A. R. Wilson. 

B.M ., B.Ch.—J. L. Birley. 

Mr. H. C. Bazett, B.M., B.Ch., has been elected to a 
medical Fellowship at Magdalen College.—The Regius Pro¬ 
fessor of Medicine announces that the opening of the new 
Pharmacological Laboratory will take place at the Museum 
to-day (Saturday, Nov. 9th) at 3.30 p.m. An address will 
be given by the Reader, Dr. Gunn, on the New Pharmacology. 

Harveian Society of London.— The annual 

dinner of this society will be held at the Hotel Great 
Central, Marylebone-road, on Thursday next, Nov. 14th, 
at 7 for 7.30 p.m. The chair will be taken by the 
President, Dr. H. J. Macevoy. Tickets (8*. 6 d., exclusive 
of wine) and all information can be obtained from Dr. G. 
de B. Turtle, 81, Cambridge-terrace, Hyde Park, W. 

Charing Cross Hospital.— The annual dinner 
of past and present students of the hospital was held in the 
Adelaide Hall, Gatti’s Restaurant, on Oct. 31st, under the 
chairmanship of Dr. F. W. Mott. The guest of the evening 
was Professor Simon Flexner, who had delivered the Huxley 
leoture (which appears in this issue of T^e Lancet) earlier 
in the same day. There was a large attendance, including 
many of the staff and students of the hospital, and 
a very successful evening was spent. The chairman, 
in proposing the toast of the hospital and medical 
school, referred appreciatively to Huxley, Livingstone, and 
Joseph Fayrer. three great names always associated with 
Charing Cross Hospital. In connexion with the new public 
health and bacteriological laboratories, opened that day and 
taken over by the University of London, he warmly praised 
Dr. William Hunter for his [energy and initiative in carrying 
the scheme through, and he laid stress on the importance of 
the “cerebral equipment” of a laboratory. Dr. Hunter, 
the dean of the school, in his eloquent reply showed how 
the hospital as it neared its 100th year was ‘ ‘ going strong 
all round.” Owing to the foresight of their founder 
the medical school from the beginning had been an integral 
part of the hospital. The toast of “The Guests” was in 
the able hands of Dr. J. Galloway, who remarked that they 
were dining almost on the site of the ancient Hermitage 
of St. Katherine for wandering Welshmen. How gladly, he 
said, would the profession now see a certain distinguished 
Welshman under ecclesiastical restraint and hospitality. 
Professor Flexner, in reply, paid a tribute to William Welch, 
his teacher and predecessor in the Huxley Lectureship. 
He said that Huxley was an international force, whose 
influence went on ; and he showed, in the course of a speech 
full of quiet humour, how lively and intimate was the 
connexion between medicine in England and America. 
Principal Headlam also responded for the guests. 
He deprecated the concentration of all clinical teaching 
in two or three large hospitals. It was important, 
he said, amidst applause, that the tradition of each of 
the smaller schools should be preserved. Mr. Stanley 
Boyd had a grateful task in proposing the health of 
the chairman, and this toast and Dr. Mott’s reply were 
greeted with enthusiasm. The cordiality of the relation 


between the school and staff and the governing body of the 
hospital was remarked upon by the chairman and by several 
other speakers during the evening. 

The Chelsea Hospital for Women has received 
£100 from Mr. Basil C. Fothergill towards the rebuilding of 
the hospital and its nurses’ home. 

Dr. R. D. O’Leary, medical superintendent of 

the Dreadnought Hospital, has gone out under the auspices 
of the Red Cross Society to the Balkans. On Oot. 30th he 
was entertained at Frasoati’s by his hospital colleagues. 

Worthing Hospital.— The debt of just over 

£1400 in connexion with the new out-patients' department at 
Worthing Hospital has been liquidated by a legacy of £2000, 
free from duty, from the estate of Mr. Alfred Cortis, the first 
mayor of the borough. 

The Royal Sanitary Institute.—A meeting 
of this institute will be held at 90, Buckingham Palace-road, 
on Tuesday next, at 8 P. M. , when a discussion will 
take place on the Report of the Departmental Committee 
on Intercepting Traps and House Drains, to be opened by 
Mr. H. P. Boulnois. Amongst those who hope to take part 
in the discussion are Dr. Philip Boobbyer. Dr. William 
Butler, Professor H R. Kenwood, Dr. Louis C. Parkes, and 
Dr. H. Scurfteld. The chair will be taken by Sir Maurice 
Fitzmaurice. 

Dr. Arthur Douglas : An Appeal.— The Earl 

of Denbigh has forwarded ns an appeal on behalf of Dr. 
Arthur Douglas, who in consequence of severe injuries, the 
result of an X ray bum, is incapacitated from earning a 
livelihood. Dr. Arthur Douglas, after being in practice in 
Natal, served throughout the war, and in 1905, while in 
Government, employ, received the injuries from which he is 
now suffering. There being no regulations under which he 
could be pensioned, a grant of £200 was obtained from the 
Royal Bounty Fund, but this has been swallowed up in 
providing suitable treatment and in other ways. Lord 
Denbigh points out that Dr. Douglas, who is 50 years of 
age, is now entirely without means and faced with want. 
To purchase an annuity of £150 would cost about £2200. 
Contributions may be sent to Lord Denbigh, at 5, John- 
street, Mayfair, or direct to Messrs. Cocks, Biddulph, 
and Co., bankers, 43, Charing Cross, S.W., marked, 
“Douglas Fund.” The Marquis of Tullibardine, M.P., 
commanding the Scottish Horse, with whom Dr. Douglas 
served for a considerable period of the war, will also be 
pleased to receive any contributions at 84, Eaton-place, S.W. 


^Parliamentary |ntel%enxe. 


NOTES ON CURRENT TOPICS. 

The Mental Deficiency Bill. 

Vert important modifications in the Mental Deficiency Bill are being 
proposed by the Government. Clause 17, which classifies persons 
subjoct to be dealt with as defectives, is to be narrowed down so as, 
in tho words of the Home Secretary, to affect “persons who have 
already come into contact with the law.” So far as can be gathered 
from tho preliminary statement which Mr. McKenna made to 
the Standing Committee of the House of Commons on Thursday. 
Oct. 31at, tho defectives who will be treated under the Bill are those 
(1) who have already as criminals come within the cognisance of the 
law ; or (2) who have to bo treated as persons neglected or ill-treated; 
or (3) who have become chargeablo to the State ; or (4) who are already 
being dealt with by tho local education authorities in any particular 
way. The provision, which includes in the scope of the Bill defectives 
“in whose case it is desirable in the interests of the community 
that they should be deprived of the opportunity of procreating 
children” will disappear. However, feeble-minded women in receipt 
of poor relief who give birth to illegitimate children will be dealt with 
as defectives under the Bill. The changes which the Home Secretary 
has foreshadowed afford satisfaction to the group of Members who have 
professed antagonism towards the “eugenic" proposals of the Bill. 
Hitherto its progress in the Standing Committee has been slow. Mr- 
McKenna has recently stated that the Intention of the Government is 
to press it forward In this session of Parliament, and the reframing of 
Clause 17 may facilitate its advancement. 

As the preliminary discussion on Clause 17, during which Mr. 
McKenna announced the Intentions of the Government to amen 1 it 
drastically, is of importance, it is desirable to reconi it at some length. 
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After the Standing Committee had recast Clause 2 and fixed the com. 
position of the new Board of Control, it passed immediately to the 
consideration of Clause 17. The first subsection is in the following 
terms:— 

“ Save as expressly provided by this Act the following persons and no 
others shall be subject to bo dealt with by this Act, that is to say, 
persons who are defectives, and (a) who are found wandering about, 
neglected or cruelly treated ; ( b ) who are charged with the commission 
of any offence or are undergoing imprisonment, or penal servitude, or 
detention in a place of detention, or a reformatory, or industrial school, 
or an inebriate reformatory; (c) who are habitual drunkards within 
the meaning of the Inebriates Acts, 1879 to 1900; ( d) in whose case 
being children discharged on attaining the age of 16 from a special 
school or class established under the Elementary Education (Defective 
and Epileptic Children) Act, 1899, such notice has lieen given by the 
lo<ml education authority as is hereinafter mentioned; (c) in whose case 
it is desirable in the interests of the community that they should be 
deprived of the opportunity of procreating children ; (/) in whose case 
such other circumstances exist as may be specified in any order made 
by the Secretary of State, as being circumstances which make it 
desirable that they should be subject to be dealt with under this Act.” 

Mr. McKenna, at the outset, made a general statement on Clause 17. 
He said that the clause had produced controversy, and various modi¬ 
fications had been suggested in amendments, which had been put 
down. The Government were ready to introduce considerable modi¬ 
fication into the clause. Their purpose was, broadly speaking, as 
follows. They proposed .that no person should be brought into the 
operation of this Bill merely because such person was feeble-minded. 
It was recognised that the condition of foeble-mindedncss was 0113 
which might not of itself call for practical interference by the law. 
The intention was that no feeble-minded person should be dealt with 
compulsorily unless such person for some reason or another had 
already come into contact with the law, and when being dealt with 
by the law for some other reason was found in fact by judicial 
authority to bo feeble-minded, and then was adjudged to be more 
properly dealt with as a feeble-minded person than to be dealt with 
by Borne legal authority. If the amendments were gone through it 
would be seen that it was now proposed that every person whom it 
was proposed to treat as a feeble-minded person under the Bill would 
either have to be dealt with (1) already under the law as a criminal; 
or (2) as a person neglected or ill treated ; or (3) as a person who had 
become chargeable to the State; or (4) as a person who was already 
being dealt with by the local education authorities in any particular 
way. He was prepared to consider and accept any proposals which 
might, subsequently be shown to be necessary in order to make 
the Bill conform to these general principles. He hoped that this state¬ 
ment would have the effect of clearing the atmosphere. In the Com¬ 
mittee and outside it many things had been said about this Bill which 
were not justifiable. Amongst other things it was alleged that the Bill 
would be used in order to lock up feeble-minded persons whose relatives 
or enemies or well-meaning but foolish friends thought ought to be 
locked up without giving them any possibility of redress. Under the 
definitions as he trusted they would ultimately emerge from the Com¬ 
mittee such a charge could not be brought with any propriety against 
this Bill, because no persons could be dealt with under it who had not 
been dealt with by the existing law. In working out the various amend¬ 
ments which the Government had put down to Clause 17 he trusted 
that be would be able to satisfy the most zealous supporters of the rights 
of individual liberty that the Government were doing nothing in this 
Bill which would endanger the liberty of the subjects. 

Mr. Wedgwood said that the statement of the Home Secretary was 
important, but the right honourable gentleman would see that 
Section 20 of the Bill would allow any relative or friend to present the 
petition against a person as a mentally defective person and might 
have him sent to incarceration, although that person had not come 
within the meaning of the law. 

Mr. McKenna : Subsection 20 is only operative subject to the 
provisions of Section 17. 

Mr. Wedgwood said that he was glad that the change had been 
made. If the Bill was only going to deal with defectives who had 
come into contact w-ith the law Clause 20 became unnecessary. 

Mr. Harris asked whethjr it was a fact that the Bill would allow 
persons who were feeble-minded and had come into contact with the 
law to be detained as defectives although they had a good home to 
goto. 

Mr. McKenna said that there were amendments to Clause 17 which 
would meet the point of the honourable Member. The decision of the 
judicial authority would be optional. 

Mr. Dickinson said that under the changes sketched by the Home 
Secretary there were persons who might with advantage be detained 
in a home but who would escape detention. He regretted this. He 
believed that the solution was to allow the powers of detention to be 
applied generally, but to take care that they could not be abused. He 
believed that the Bill might be so narrowed down that it would not be 
efficacious. 

Sir Norval Helms remarked that he heard with regret that this 
Bill was to be restricted so as to deal only with those feeble-minded 
persons who had come within the clutches of the law. 


Mr. Acland Allen said that he had had some years’ experience in 
regard to special schools in London, and he knew' the very great field* 
there was for dealing with girls who were mentally and morally 
defective. The difficulty with regard to them was that it w'as perfectly 
certain that the local authority would lose hold of them at the age of' 
16, and that these girls unless they were looked after would drift Into- 
bad courses. This had happened over and over again. It seemed to 
him that this clause, for which he had hoped keenly, had been narrowed 
down very considerably, and unless this clause w as kept in an efficacious" 
form the Bill, in his opinion, wrnuld be almost worthless. 

Mr. McKenna said that he had stated expressly that the clause would 
include persons who had been dealt with by a local authority such a^ 
a local education authority. His honourable friend must not under¬ 
stand that these would be excluded. It was his intention to move the 
deletion of provision (e) dealing with cases where it was desirable in 
the interests of the community that defectives should bo deprived of 
the opportunity of procreating children, and of provision (/) which 
allowed the Secretary of State to specify other circumstances whichr 
made it desirable that defectives should be subject to be dealt with- 
under the Act. However, he would move an amendment to include in 
the clause defectives “who being women are seeking, or in receipt of r 
poor relief when pregnant of an illegitimate child.” He would also- 
accept an amendment to include In the provisions of the clause defec¬ 
tives “in whose cases such other circumstances exist as may bo 
specified in regulations to be made by the Board of Control as being, 
circumstances which make such persons injurious or dangerous to 
themselves or to the community.” 

The Committee afterwards discussed some minor amendments. 

Very little progress wr&s made with the discussion of Clause 17 on* 
Tuesday, Nov. 5th. However, In the course of the discussion Mr.. 
McKenna foreshadowed a proposal which the Government may make 
on Clause 24 to transfer to homes for defectives defective children other 
than those who w-ero being dealt with under the Defective andi 
Epileptic Act. The Government would also propose to give power to 
the local authority to transfer from their special schools such children 
as could not properly be dealt with in those schools. He also stated that 
the Government desired to make the Act relating to special school® 
compulsory. The effect of these changes would be that the local 
education authorities would be able to discriminate lelween children* 
who ought properly to be educated in these schools and the children- 
unsuited for such schools. The latter pupils would be transferred to 
defective homes. 

Patent Medicines Committee. 

The last of the medical evidence which for the present will be calle<V 
before the Select Committee of the House of Commons which is dealing 
with the present state of the law in relation to patent medicines was 
given on Wednesday, Oct. 30th, by Professor W. E. Dixon, M.D., of 
Cambridge, and professor of materia medica at King’s College. Sir 
Henry Norman was in the chair. 

Professor Dixon emphasised in his evidence the harm caused to the 
health of the nation by the use of certain proprietary remedies. With 
regard to many of these remedies no attempt was made to distinguish 
between the various kinds of illnesses for which they might be recom¬ 
mended by their vendors. Fraudulent claims were often made for 
proprietary remedies, and he ^thought that in eases whero definite 
curative properties were claimed for a preparation the vendor should be 
called upon to substantiate the claim which he Dut forward. In his 
opinion firms who were able through scientific research to disoover 
valuable medicinal processes should be able to patent a compound for 
the usual period, but after that time they should cease to have any 
proprietary right in the fancy name which they attached to it. He was 
of opiuion that all the active ingredients of the so-called secret 
remedies should be stated on the label, and if the law as it existed were 
put into operation the evil complained of might be very considerably- 
mitigated. The Liverpool corporation had taken action under the- 
Merchandise Marks Act, and he thought that the application of this 
statute should tie made compulsory. 

In reply to Dr. Chapple, Professor Dixon said that he was definitely 
of opinion that there had been no new drugs Introduced into medicine 
within the last 30 years except through the scientific laboratory. 

Mr. H. Lawson : Do you condemn all proprietary medicines without 
respect to the claims which they make ? 

Professor Dixon said that he did not. There were perfectly legitimate 
and genuine preparations in connexion with which the proprietors 
ought to have.the benefit of the skill displayed in their production. 

Mr. Lawson :_But witho ut respect to extravagant and fraudulent 
claims do you condemn all secret remedies as such ? 

Professor Dixon : I do. 

Mr. O’Grady : There are about 14,000,000 people insured under the 
Insurance Act. Are not these the people who usually buy secret 
remedies ? 

Professor Dixon : I do not agree with this. The clergy are as bad as 
anybody. I think that in future insured persona will prefer to get a 
prescription from a medical man rather than buy secret remedies. 

Mr. Glyn-Jones : Do you think it would be useful for the public to*. ( 
know more about drugs, and that there should he no secrecy ? 

Professor Dixon : Yes. 
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An Honourable Member: Would you go 00 far as to aay that 
(doctors should write their prescriptions In English 2 

Professor Dixon : Yes, I think so. 

The Chairman : Is the fact that doctors* prescriptions are stiD 
-written in Latin a survival from an age when doctors sought the same 
►secrecy for their prescriptions that patent medicine Tenders seek 

••to-day ? 

Professor Dixon : '.You are asking me a historical question. My 
•answer would be that I do not know. 

The Committee adjourned. 

The Medical Profession and the Insurance Act. 

Whilst the effect of the statement of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
In regard to the remunoration to be offered to the medical profession is 
‘being carefully watched at Westminster* several questions have been 
answered in the House of Commons with a view to elucidating the prr« 
tposals of Mr. Lloyd George. The replies given to Mr. Laurence 
Hardy and Mr. Charles Bathurst on Monday* Nov. 4th, are regarded 
„aa of some importance, as they deal with the conditions of medical 
service, diagnosis, and the question of mileage. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Wednesday, Oct. 30th. 

The Plague in India. 

Mr. Leach asked the Under Secretary of State for India whether he 
> could state what steps the Government was taking to stamp out plague 
. in India which last year caused 842,000 deaths, and which had during the 
last 16 years swept away 8,000,000 victims.—Mr. H. Baker (on behalf of 
the Under Secretary) replied : The Plague Investigation Commission is 
continuing its valuable labours, and in the light of its discoveries and 
of past experience preventive and remedial measures are being steadily 
pursued. They include the destruction of rats, the provision of special 
hospitals and travelling dispensaries, preventive inoculatiou, the purifi- 
eatlon of plague-infected sites, and the general sanitary improvement 
•of urban and rural areas. Plague mortality during the present year fs 
tnuch less than in the corresponding portion of 1911. 

West Afrlcan Medical Service. 

Mr. McCallum Scott asked the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether Great Britain alone amongst the West African colonising 
powers refused to accept fully qualified medical men in Government 
service ou the ground of colour.—Mr. L. Harcourt said in reply: I am 
not aware on what grounds my honourable friend suggests that other 
West African colonising powers do not refuse to appoint medical men 
of African descent; but he is under a misapprehension with regard to 
the British Colonial administrations in West Africa, two of which do 
►employ medical men who are natives of the coast. 

Thursday, Oct. 31st. 

Fatal Case of Anthrax. 

In reply to Mr. Jowett, Mr. McKenna (Secretary of State for the 
Home Department) said that he regretted to say that a fatal case of 
anthrax had occurred at Shipley. The case was an obscure one, and 
the reports which he had received stated that the regulations were 
being fully observed, and that additional precautions, such as the 
examination of fleeces for blood clots and the installation of exhaust 
apparatus for removing dust in card-grinding, were being frlopted by 
•the firm in Question in order to minimise the danger of anthrax. The 
department was ready to revise the regulations as soon as it was clear 
•what where the precautions which would secure greater safety. The 
main direction in which further progress was to be looked for'was, so 
far as could be seen at present, some method of disinfection, and 
earlier in the year he arranged with the Anthrax Investigation Board 
to press forward experiments on this subject. He hoped that before 
long the Board might have important results to report. 

Sanatorium Treatment of Dependents of Insured Persons. 

Sir Edward Beauchamp asked the Secretary to the Treasury 
•whether the Insurance Committee of a county had power to extend 
■sanatorium treatment to dependents of insured persons resident in the 
•county; and whether any Insurance Committees had made the neces¬ 
sary arrangements for the treatment of such persons.—Mr. Master man 
answered : The reply to the first part of the question Is in the affirma¬ 
tive. Some Insurance Committees have already made arrangements 
for treatment of dependents, and the Commissioners propose to issue a 
circular letter recommending that other Insurance Commit,tew should 
consider the question of extending sanatorium benefit to the dependents 
of insured persons. 

Captain Gilmour asked the right honourable gentleman whether the 
Insurance Commissioners had made any regulations as to the terms 
under which patients would be admitted to sanatoria for treatment; 
and whether his attention had been drawn to the fact that in some 
• cases the patient was required to provide an outfit of clothing to the 
value of £5.—Mr. Masterman wrote in reply: No regulations have 
1 been made by the Insurance Commissioners as to the terms under 
which patients will be admitted to sanatoria for treatment. Such terms 
are primarily a matter for agreement between the Insurance Com¬ 
mittee and the managers of the sanatorium, but the arrangements 
made require the approval of the Commissioners, and they would not 
approve of any agreement which would impose upon an insured person 
the liability mentioned i*n the question. I should be glad if the 
honourable and gallant Member would inform me of the case which he 
has iu mind. 

Sanatorium Benefit for Soldiers and Sailors. 

In reply to Mr. Astor, Colonel Seely (Secretary of State for War) 
said : Soldiers who develop tuberculosis are discharged from the army, 
and then become entitled to sanatorium benefit. The method bj’ which 
treatment in sanatoria can best be ensured for them is at fhiB moment 
being investigated. 

Answering Mr. Astor, Mr. Macxamara wrote: There Is no special 
ainatorium accommodation set apart for insured persons In His 
Majesty’s navy. Patients are treated in the ordinary hospitals. 


A Pure Bread BtU. 

Mr. Charles Bathurst asked the President at tbe Local Gove r n m e nt 
Board whether he proposed to introduce this session a Pure Br ead Bill 
or otherwise to take any action in consequence of the reports made to 
his department 18 months ago by Drs. Hamill and Monier-Williams in 
reference to the bleaching and adulteration of flour.—Mr. Burns 
furnished the following reply: A Bill is in preparation. It wifi be 
general in character ana not confined to bread. 

The Teeth and Pure Bread. 

Mr. Charles Bathurst asked the President of the Local Govern 
ment Board whether Dr. J. M. Hamill, or any other expert of hfe 
department, had investigated the effect both upon the soundness of 
the teeth and upon the nutritive value of bread of the removal of the 
ferments from floor in the process of roller milling ; and, if not, whether 
such an investigation, would be coni fueled prior to the introduc¬ 
tion of legislation in reference to the adulteration and sophistica¬ 
tion of flour and flour products.—Mr. Burns wrote in reply: No 
experimental investigation into the matter referred to has been made 
on behalf of tbe Board. In view of the minuteness of the changes 
which take place in flour as the result of the action of 
ferments contained in it, I am advised that there would be great 
difficulties in making any satisfactory investigation by means at 
present available of the effect, if any. on nutrition generally or on the 
condition of the teeth by the action of ferments in flour. The matter is 
not one which calls for consideration in connexion with the question 
of adulteration and sophistication of flour ami flour products. 

Monday, Nov. 4th. 

Medical Service under the Insurance Act. 

Mr. Laurence Hardy asked the Secretary to the Treasury whether, 
when he laid down as one of the conditions for the medical service in 
connexion with the National Insurance Act that the practitioners 
should in future resort to modem means of exact diagnosis, he intended 
to include uuder this head all the expenses of examination of bkwxl. 
sputum, Ac., and the cost ;of vaccine treatment, within the ordinary 
allowance granted to the medical profession; whether under the terms 
of medical appliances such articles as trusses and other appliances of 
a similar character were included and wonld they be paid for out of the 
extra 6 d. allocated for unusual expenditure ; and could he now* state 
what was the authority which was to decide whether a medical man 
hai, or had not, had resort to the most modern means of diagnosis.—Mr. 
Master*ax furnished the following written reply: It is generally 
recognised, by none more than the medical profession, that th? standard 
of contract practice up to the present has been on the whole far from 
satisfactory. Now that the Slate is providing a very substantial 
increase in the remuneration of the medical profession it is proposed 
that the standard should also be Improved, and it. is contemplated that 
in consideration of this increased remuneration the practitioner on tbe 
panel will provide medical treatment for the benefit- of the insured 
persons to the same extent and 011 the sa oe lines that he would for his 
patients in his ordinary private practice. Trusses arc not included in the 
list of appliances which is scheduled to the Regulations, and therefore 
would not be paid for from the amount allowed tor drugs and appliances. 
It will be for the Commissioners to decide whet her a proper standard of 
diagnosis and treatment is being maintained by the medical practitioners 
whoun lertakc the attendance and treatment of insured persons. It would 
not be practicable at present to foreshadow In detail the methods which 
the Commissioners may from time to time find It advisable to adopt- in 
order to satisfy themselves iu this respect. I may say, however, 
broadly speaking, that it is intended to rely at the outset to a great- 
extent on the corporation of the local medical committees and the 
medical profession generally to secure the object in view. 

Mileage Allowance* unitr the Insurance Act. 

Mr. Charles Bathurst asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether, in the revised system of payment of the doctors for their 
services under the National Insurance Act., any difference would be 
made in the mileage allowance for nrl*an and country practitioners 
respectively.—Mr. Lloyd George wrote in reply : No part of the new 
grant which Parliament will be asked t-o make is specifically ear-marked 
for mileage, but. this does not prevent an arrangement for this purpose 
being made. Tbe distribution of the total sum to be provided for 
medical remuneration, and the assignment of special portions to special 
services, is largely a matter for the medical profession, and any pro¬ 
posals which appear to command the general support of the profession 
will receive careful consideration. 

Sanatorium Treat ment for Reading Patients. 

Mr. Fleming asked the Secretary to the Treasury whether his 
attention had been called to the lack of accommodation in existing 
sanatoria at. the disposal of the Reading Insurance Committee, as a 
result of which, out of six cases certified as suffering from tuberculosis 
requiring treatment, admission had only been obtained for one ; and 
whether he was prepared to give effect to the desire of the committee 
that the Insurance Act should be so amended as to permit of sanatoria 
provided by Poor-law authorities being used for the treatment of 
insured persons until such time as sufficient accommodation was 
available elsewhere.—Mr. Mastkrmax wrote in reply: My attention 
has been called to a resolution passed by the Reading Insurance Com- 
| mittee with reference to existing accommodation for cases of tuber¬ 
culosis, and 1 understand that the Insurance Commissioners have 
supplied the committee witli a list of approved sanatoria to which 
insured persons suffering from tuberculosis may be admitted. The 
complete separation of Poor-law institutions from sanatorium treat¬ 
ment under tbe Act was a principle definitely embodied in the Bill in 
its passage through this House, and I have no reason to believe that 
the House haa any desire to reverse that decision. 

The Sanatorium Grant for Londonderry. 

Mr. Hugh Barrfe asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland what was the share of the county of Londonderry, on a 
population basis, of the £145,000 given to Ireland for samtoria pur¬ 
poses, and what would be its proportion of the sum remaining since 
the grant of £25,000 was made to the Women's Health Association for 
the erection of sanatoria at Fetunount, county Dublin.—Mr. Birreu. 
answered : If the whole £145,000 had been dlstribtrtable amongst the 
; county areas in proportion to population the share of the county of 
Londonderry would have boon approximately £$300. The share of ’tbe 
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county In the sum of £120.000 which is available for immediate dlstri 
button on population basis is £2729. As regards the balance of £25,000 
1 would refer the honourable Member to a -previous reply on *tbis 
subject 

Lead Poisoning in the Ceramic Industry. 

Mr. Hills asked the Secretary of State for the Home Department 
whether he had received the resolutions of the international conference 
at Ziirich relating to lead poisoning in the ceramic industry ; whether 
those resolutions recommended the conclusion of an international 
convention restricting the use of lead; and what action the Govern¬ 
ment intended to take.—Mr. McKenna replied : 1 have received a copy 
of the resolution adopted by the International Association for Labour 
Legislation at their recent conference, which is to the effect that the 
branches of the association in different countries be asked to prepare 
reports with a view to the conclusion of a convention. The actual 
conclusion of a convention at the present time is not recommended,and 
it would be premature to date what action the Government intends to 
take in the event of such a recommendation being made. 

Tuesday, Nov. 5 th. 

Treatment of Tuberculous Patients in the Metropolis. 

Mr. ToucnE asked the Secretary to the Treasury whether he was 
aware that aceordingto the information available at the Local Govern¬ 
ment Board over 2300 persons of 16 years of age and upwards, and over 
750 under 16 years of age, suffering from tuberculosis, were iteing 
treated in the Poor-law infirmaries ami Metropolitan Asylums Board's 
institutions, many of whom presumably would be entitled, under the 
National Insurance Act, to sanatoria benefits ; that the cost of the treat¬ 
ment of these patients involved a very large expenditure which was at 
present a charge upon the poor-rates' ol tlie metropolis; and could he 
say what provision out. of the National Health Insurance Funds it was 
intended to make for these cases.—Mr. Mastehman replied: The 
National Health Insurance Fund can only be charged with the cost of 
treating insured persons, but the National Insurance Act and the 
Finance Act, 1911, have made available a sum of £1,£00,CC0 to aid the 
provision of sanator aand other institutions in which both insured and 
non-insured persons may receive treatment. 

Wednesday, Nov. 6th. 

The Case of Rural Practitioners. 

Mr. Charles Bathurst asked the Secretary to the Treasury whether 
he realised that the cost incurred by a medical practitioner in \isiting 
his patients over a wide agricultural area with a scattered rural popula¬ 
tion, such as Salisbury Plain or the Cotswold Hills, far exceeded that 
incurred by an urban practitioner; and whether, under such circum¬ 
stances, lie would more nearly equalise the doctors’ remuneration for 
their services under the National Insurance Act by granting a special 
mileage allowance to the former.—Mr. Mastehman replied : There is 
no reason why the total sum to tic provided for medical remuneration 
should not be distributed amongst the doctors with tlie cooperation of 
the medical profession in such a manner as to equalise the remuneration 
for the services of tow*n and country practitioners. 


BOOKS, ETC., RECEIVED. 


Aulde, John, M D., Philadelphia, U.S.A. 

The* Oheinic Problem in Nutrition (Magnesium Infiltration). A 
Sketch of the Causative Factors in Disorders of Nutrition as 
Related to Diseases of the Nervous System. By John Aulde, 
M.D., formerly Assistant Physician. Out-patient Department, 
Jefferson Medical College Hospital. Price £3.00, post paid. 

Bale (John), Sons, and Danif.lsson, Limited, London. 

A Handbook on Surgery. Intended for Dental and Junior Medical 
Students. By Arthur S. Underwood, M.K.C.S. Eng., L.D.S. Eng., 
late Examiner. Royal College of Surgeons of England, Ac., and 
Bavford Underwood, M.B., B.S. Loud., L.K.C.P., M.ILC.S. Eng. 
Price 3 s. 6d. not. 

Cambridge. University Press <C. F. Clay, Manager), Fetter-lane, 
London, E.U. 

The Psychology of Insanity. By Bernnrd Hart, M.D. Lond., 
Lecturer in Psychiatry, Ciflversity College Hospital Medical 
School ; Medical Superintendent, Northumberland House 
Asylum. Price Is. net. 

House-Flies and How they Spread Disease. By C. G. Hewitt, 
1).S<\, Dominion Entomologist, Ottawa, Canada. Price Is. net. 

Brewing. By A. Chaston Chapman. President of the Institute of 
Brewing, follow of the Institute of Chemistry of Great Britain 
and Ireland, Fellow of the Chemical Society. Price Is. net. 

Gale and Poldkn, Limited, 2, Amen-eornor, Paternoster-row* 
London, E.C., ami at Wellington Works, Aldershot. 

Guide to Promotion for Non-Commissioned Officers (Corporal to 
Staff-Sergeant) and Men of the Royal Army Medical Corps. With 
Appendix for Young N.C.O.'s on Clerical and Other Duties in a 
Military Hospital. Compiled by Captain S. T. Boggs, M:B., 
M.D., Royal Army Medical Corps (Reserve of Officers). Third 
edition. Price 3s. 6d. net. 

Giix, George, and Sons, Limited, 13, Warwick-lanc, London, E.C. 

Home Nursing Manual. With Chapters on Personal Hygiene and 
Care of Infants. By 0. F. Wightnmn, F.B.C.S. Eng., Lieut, (late 
Surg.-Licut.) 1st Battalion the Hertfordshire Regiment, Medical 
Surveyor to the Admiralty, Examiner (late Lecturer) in Home 
.Nursing to the London County Council, Hon. Life Memlier of 
the St. John Ambulance Association, Ac. Price 9 d. not. 

KIH6, P. S., and Son, Orchard House, Westminster, Loudon, S.W. 

Medical Benefit. A Study of tho Experience of Germany and 
Denmark. By I. G. Gibson, B.A., I).Sc., Author of “ Unemploy¬ 
ment Insurance.” Price 6s. net. 

LlV'rSGSTONE, E. and S., 15, Teviot-plaee, Edinburgh. 

Malingering and itH Detection under the Workmen's Compensation 
mid Other Acts. By Archibald M'Kcndrick. F.R.C.S. E., Ac., 
Physician in Charge jointly of X ray Medical Electrical, and 


Balneological D^partwente, Royal Infirmary, Edinburgh. Price- 
1«. 6d. net. 

Extraction of Teeth. By J. H..Gibbs, F.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., L.D.S. 
Kdin., Dental Surgeon, Edinburgh Royal Infirmary; Lecturer ora 
Dental Surgery and Pathology, Surgeons’ Hall, Edinburgh. 
Price 7 s. 6 d. net. 

Swift, Stephen, and Co., Limited, 16, King-street, Co vent-garden, 
London, W.C. 

The Doctor and His Work. With a Hint of His Destiny and Ideals.. 
By Charles J. Whitby, M.D. Cantab. Price 3s. 6d. net. 

Wright, John, and Sons, Limited, Bristol. Simpkin, Marshall 
Hamilton, Kent, and Co., Limited, London. 

Diseases of the Throat. Nose, and Ear. For Practitioners and 
Students. By W. G. Porter, M.B., B.Sc., F.R.C.S. Ed., Surgeon- 
to the Eye, Bar, and Throat Infirmary, Edinburgh. Price 
Is. 6 d. net. 


JpHtttttttnts. 


Successful applicants for Vacancies, Secretaries of Public Institutions 
ana others possessing information suitable for this column , are 
invited lo pmoard to The Lancet Office, directed to the Sub - 
Editor, not later than 9 o'clock on the Thursday morning of each 
week, such information for gratuitous publication 


Armour, Donald. F.R.C.S. Eng., has been appointed Dean of the West 
London Hospital for teaching purposes. 

Bourne-Price, T., M.H.C.8., L.R.C.P. Lond.. has been appointed 
Assistant House Surgeon at the Royal Albert Hospital and Eye- 
Infirmary, Devon port. 

Bride, John W. t M.D., B.S. Lond., M.B., Ch.B. Viet., has been re¬ 
appointed House Surgeon at the Hospital for Diseases of Women 
and Children. Rusholine, Manchester. 

Cant, A., M.B.. B.Ch. Birm., has been reappointed Medical Officer for 
the Maxstokc District of the Meriden Board of Guardians. 

Chirr, H. G., M.R.C.S.. L.R.C.P. Loud., has been appointed MedicaL 
Superintendent at the Durham County Asylum. 

Egan. John, L.K.C.P. & S. Irel., has been appointed Senior Resident 
Medical Officer at the Guest Hospital, Dudley. 

Laslett, William H., M.B., Ch.B. Viet., has been apfjointcd House 
Surgeon at the Maternity Hospital, Whitworth-street West, 
Manchester. 

LF.ion, J. Dickinson, M.I). Edin., F.R.C.S. Edin.. D.P.H., has been- 
appointed Whole-time Medical Officer of Health and School 
Medical Officer for the Borough of Hartlepool. 

Pardoe, J. G., M.B.. M.S. Aberd., has been appointed Surgeon to the 
West London Hospital. 

Purcell, N., M.B., Ch.B. Edin., has been appointed House Surgcoiv 
at the Maternity Hospital, Whitworth-street West, Manchester. 

Smith. J. Lorrain,' M.I). Edin., has been appointed Joint Pathologist 
to the Longmorc Hospital for Incurables. 

Souttar, H. S., M.K.C.S., L.R.C.P. Loud., has been appointed 
Assistant Surgeon to the West London Hospital. 

Stewart, William, M.B., Ch.B. Edin., has been anoointed House 
Surgeon at the Royal Albert Hospital and Eye Infirmary, 
Devonport. _ 


fatanxits. 


for further information regarding each vacancy reference should be' 
made to the advertisement (see Index). 


Acre Lane Home for Mentally Defective Boys, Acrc-lanc* 
Brixton, S.W.—Medical Officer. Salary £30 i>cr annum. 

All Saints’ Hospital for Out-patients, Buxton-strect, E.—Honorary 
Medical Officer. 

Bkt.oravk Hospital for Children, Clapham road, S.W.—Resident 
Medical Officer for six months. Salary at rate of £60 per annum, 
with board, residence. &c. 

Bethnal Giieen Infirmary and Workhouse, Cambridge Heath, E.— 
Assistant Medical Officer. Salary at rate of £100 per annum, with 
apartments, board, and washing. 

Bodmin, Cornwall County Asylum.— Third Assistant Medical Officer 
and Pathologist. Salary £150 per annum, with quarters, board,, 
laundry, and attendance. 

Brighton, Hove, and Preston Dispensary.— Resident Medical Officer, 
unmarried. Salary £130 per annum, with board and residence. 

Cancer Hospital (Free), Fulham-road, London, S.W —House 
Surgeon for six months. Salary £70 per annum. 

Cardiff, The Kino Edward VII. Whlsh National Memorial.— 
Tulierculosis Physician. Salary £4C0 per annum. 

Carmarthen, Joint Counties Asylum. —Second Assistant Medical 
Officer. Salary £160 per aunum, with hoard, lodging, washing, &c. 

Central London &iok Asylum, Colindale-avenue, The Hyde. Hendon, 
N.W —Assistant Medical Officer. Salary £120 per annum, with 
board and residence. 

Cheltenham General Hospital. —House Surgeon, unmarried. 
Salary £1C0 per annum, with board and lodging. 

Chester, County Asylum.— Third Assistant Medical Officer, un¬ 
married. Salary £170 per annum, with board, lodging, and 
washing. 

City of London Hospital for Diseases of the Chest, VictoriaPark, 
K.—Clinical Assistant in Out-patient Department. 

Durham County Council.— School Medical Inspector. Salary £300 
l>cr annum. 

Easthournk. Princess Alice Memorial Hospital.—H onorary 
Radiologist. 

Evelina Hospital for Sick Children, Southwark, London, S.F.— 
Physician to Out-patients. 
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Gisburne House, Watford, Industrial 8chool for Girls.— Medical 
Officer. Salary £43 12s. per annum. Also Dentist. Salary £15 per 
annum. 

Great Northern Central Hospital, Hollo way-road, London, N.— 
House Surgeon for six months. Salary at rate of £40 per annum, 
with board, lodging, and laundry. 

Halifax Royal Infirmary. —Third House Surgeon, unmarried. 
Salary £80 per annum, with residence, board, and washing. 

Hampstead General and North-West London Hospitax.— Patho¬ 
logist. Salary £100 per annum. 

Hartlepools Hospital.— House Surgeon. Salary £100 per annum, 
with board, washing, and lodging. 

Lancaster, County Lunatic Asylum. —Assistant Medical Officer, un¬ 
married. Salary 4 guineas per week, with board, lodging, and 
washing. 

Leamington, Warnf.ford General Hospital.— House Physician. 
Salary £85 per annum, with board, residence, and laundry. 

Leeds Public Dispensary.— Junior Resident Medical Officer. Salary 
£100 ner annum, with board and lodging. 

Leek, Staffordshire County Asylum, Cheddleton.—Assistant 
Medical Officer. Salary £210 per annum, with apartments, board, 
attendance, and washing. 

Liverpool, David Lewis Northern Hospital.— House Physician. 
Salary at rate of £60 per annum, with residence and maintenance. 

Loughborough and District General Hospital and Dispensary. 
—Resident House Surgeon. Salary £120 per annum, with rooms, 
attendance, board, and washing. 

Maidstone, Kent County Asylum. — Fourth Assistant Medical 
Officer, unmarried. Salary £200 to £220 per annum, with quarters, 
attendance, washing, &c. 

Mount Vernon Hospital for Consumption and Diseases of the 
Chest, Hampstead.—House Physician. Salary £75 per annum, 
with board, residence, and washing. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne, City and County of.— Medical Officer of 
Health and Medical Superintendent of City Hospitals for Infectious 
Diseases. Salary £700 per annum. 

Newcastle-on-Tynk Dispensary.— Visiting Medical Assistant. Salary 
£160 per annum. 

Northampton Administrative County.—C hief Tuberculosis Medical 
Officer. Salary' £500 per annum. 

Northampton General Hospital.— House Surgeon, unmarried. 
Salary £90 per annum, with apartments, board, washing, and 
attendance. 

Norwich, Jenny Lind Infirmary for Children.— Resident Medical 
Officer (female) for six months. Salary £50 per annum, with board, 
apartments, and laundry. 

Norwich, Norfolk and Norwich Hospital.— Casualty Officer, 
unmarried, for six months. Salary £60 per annum, with board, 
lodging, and washing. 

Nottingham City Asylum.— Junior Assistant Medical Officer, un- 

' married. Salary £200 per annum, with board, apartments, and 
laundry. 

Preston Royal Infirmary.— Senior and Junior House Surgeons, 
unmarried, for six months. Salaries £80 and £60 per annum 
respectively, with board, residence, and washing. 

Queen Charlotte’s Lying-in Hospital. Marylcbone-road, N.W.— 
Resident Medical Officer for four months. Salary at rate of £60 per 
annum, with board, residence, and washing. 

St. Mary’s Hospital, London, W.— Casualty House Surgeon for six 
months. Salary £100 per annum, with board and lodging. 

St. Peter’s Hospital for Stone, Ac., Henrletta-street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.—Junior House Surgeon for six months. Salary* at 
rate of £50 per annum, with board, lodging, and washing. 

Sheffield, Jessop Hospital for Women.— Assistant House Surgeon, 
unmarried. Salary £60 per annum, with board, residence, and 
laundry. 

Singapore Municipality (Health Department.)— Second Assistant 
Health Officer. Salary 4200 dollars for first year, up to 4300 dollars 
for the third year, with free furnished quarters, light, and water. 
Also Bacteriologi.st. Salary* at rate of 5160 dollars for first year, up 
to 6000 dollars for the third year. 

Stafford, Staffordshire County Asylum.— Assistant Medical 
Officer, unmarried. Salary £160 per annum, with apartments, 
board, and washing. 

Stamford Hill and Stoke Newington Dispensary.— Assistant 
Resident Medical Officer. Salary £120 per annum, with board, 
apartments, attendance, Ac. 

Stoke-on-Trent Infectious Diseases Hospital, Bucknall.—Assistant 
Medical Officer (female). Salary £100 per annum, with apart¬ 
ments, board, washing, and attendance. 

Westminster General Dispensary. 9, Gerrard-street, Soho, W.— 
Honorary Physician. 

Weston-super-Mare Hospital. —House Surgeon, unmarried. Salary 
£100 per annum, with board and residence. 

Wolverhampton and Staffordshire General Hospital.— House 
Surgeon for six months. Salary £80 per annum, with board, rooms, 
and laundry. 

Worcester County and City Asylum, Powick.—Junior Assistant 
Medical Officer, unmarried. Salary £160 per annum, with board, 
apartments, washing, and attendance. 


gtarriap, m& gea%. 


DEATHS. 

Bagshawe.— On Nov. 2nd, at Warrior-square, St. Lconards-on-Sea, 
Frederic Bagshawc, M.D., F.R.C.P., J.P., aged 78 years. 

Byrne. —On Nov. 5th, at Suuwick. East Molesev, George Byrne, 
M.R.C.S.. L.H.C.P. Lond.. aged 56 years. 

Mair.—O n Nov. 4th, in London, after an operation. Ludovic William 
Darra Mair, of Stone Court, Carshalton, M.D. Lond., Medical 
Inspector, Local Government Board, aged 46 years. 


N.B.—A fee of 5t. is charged for the insertion of Notices of Births, 
Marriages , c.v d Deaths. 


Jtotes, Sfcort Comments, aift ^nsfoers j 
to Correspondents. 

RECENT PISTOL SHOOTINGS. 

If the series of crimes recently committed with pistols does not lead to 
more stringent measures for the prevention cf the sale and carrying 
of these dangerous weapons, the country* will presumably have to wait 
until a Cabinet Minister or some equally prominent, person is 
assassinated and public feeling thoroughly aroused. Such an event 
has happened in England before now, and has very nearly happened 
in the United States, w’here conditions of life, at any rate in some 
States, are widely different from thoso in our cities and provincial 
towns, and where, no doubt, shooting crimes are of more frequent 
occurrence than with us. We abstain from comment in detail 
upon cases in which prisoners arc under arrest, but we refer, 
among others, to the shooting of several persons in and around j 
the Horseshoe Hotel in Tottenham Court-road, w*ith two deaths as \ 
its result; to the death of a mail at Edmonton through a pistol shot. ■ 
as to which one of the facts still to be determined is whether there | 
was a crime or w'hether an accident occurred to a man whose 
possession of a pistol w as at any rate unnecessary*; to the murder of 
a police inspector at Eastbourne—a cruel and wanton crime, whether 1 
committed by the man now under arrest or not, and one which 
occurred in a tow*n some weeks ago rendered notorious by 1 ’ the 
simultaneous killing of several persons, also by shooting; to the 
death of a woman in London in a taxicab by a shot from a piste', 
whether it w*as tired by herself or by another person, or by accident; 
to the raiding of a jeweller’s shop in the Edgw are-ioad where no shoot 
ing took place, but where a gang of men armed with pistols succeeded 
in committing a robbery and escaping scot free in a taxi-cab, which 
according to the driver’s story they “ commandeered ” by* threatening 
him with instant death if he disobey ed ; and to a somewhat similar 
story of demanding money by throats of murder in a provision shop 
at B&lham. There may have been olbcr incidents of the same kind 
wjich w*c have overlooked, and wc may* refer while discussing the 
subject to the arrest of two men in Paddington, upon both of whom, 
according to the evidence of the police, pistols and cartridges wen? 
found, and one of whom was ttated to have said to the constables 
“It is a good job for you all that I did not get my shooter out 
in time, or else you would all have been shot dead, and then I would 
have done myself in.” The list is a formidable one and the cases have 
occurred within so brief a space that in none of them has the 
responsibility been brought home as yet to whoever may have been 
the guilty parties. Whoever they may be, It is submitted that 
pistol-owning should be rendered a privilege conceded only to those 
of irreproachable character and hedged round w*ith stringent condi¬ 
tions, and that pisto.-carry ing should be made a serious offence. 

Its prevalence at present exposes law-abiding citizens to constant 
and unnecessary danger, and may at any time lead to consequences 
which the whole nation may regret. 

REFLEX STIMULATION OF THE VAGUS CENTRE IN 
SEA-SICKNESS. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir,— On June 29th last you published for mo a clinical note drawing 
attention to the value of reflex stimulation of the vagus centre and its 
vicinity by* vesication of the skin over the course of the par vagum in | 
the neck, between the mastoid process and the angle of the lower jaw. 
and quoting oases illustrative of the beneficial effects of this treatment 
in cardiac, respiratory, and gastric affections. I 

There is one most distressing form of nausea and sickness which I 
have had no opportunity of treating—viz., that incidental to travel by 
sea. As it is reasonable to expect that this condition may also be 
amenable to reflex influence of the vomiting centre my object in 
making this communication is to urge those medical men who ’’go 
down to the sea in ships” to take advantage of their ample oppor 
tunities to test this method of treatment upon the victims of mal-de-nrr 
who come under their care. I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Driffield, E. Yorks, Oct. 28th, 1912. A. T. Brand, M.D. Aberd. 

AN INTERESTING CEREMONY. 

On Oct. 31st the Lord Mayor, Sir Thomas Boor Crosby, M.D.. opened 
the extension for surgical appliances of John Bell and Croydci 
Limited, of 50, Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square, Loudon, VT 
The Lord Mayor, who was received by Mr. Buckston Browne, Mr. 
James Boyton, M.P., and many members of the medical professkui 
cut w ith a pair of gold surgical scissors the ribbon restraining th* 
curtains, and disclosed a well-arranged reception room, containing 
a display* of necessaries for the sick room. In the sterilising room* 
sterile dressings were manufactured and prepared in his present 
He was also shown the method of filling ampoules of stovaip 
an l glucose, large numlcrs of which are being despatch 1 . 
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by the firm to the seat of war. The Lord Mayor commented on 
the change that had taken place during his experience of 
over 60 years in medicine and surgery, particularly referring 
to the marvellous and beneficent results of Lister's discovery 
which had changed the character of surgery. He recalled bis 
intimacy with the late Jacob Bell, son of the founder of the business 
which was started in 1798. Ho referred also to the old-world appears 
ance of Bell's pharmacy, a well-known landmark in Oxford-street 
until four years ago. when the old-established business of Charles 
Oroydcn, formerly assistant with the original John Bell, was amalga¬ 
mated, under the title of John Bell and Croydon, with Bell’s in the 
present handsome premises in Wigmore-street. 

SAND-FLIES. 

A correspondent writes“ Amongst the notes of your issue of 
Sept. 7th, under the heading of ‘Sand-Flies,’ ‘Medical Missionary* 
asks for information. The fever caused by this fly appears to be a 
weli-recognisod condition under the name of Pym's fcbricula, common 
all over the Mediterranean littoral. Dr. Wakeling, of Cairo, describes 
it as a three days’ fever with a week’s convalescence, and certain 
aequelse, caused by the bite of the phlebotomous papatasii. Excellent 
accounts of the fly and the illness it causes will be found in papers 
road by Lieutenant-Colonel C. Birt, R.A.M.C.,and Professor Llewellyn 
Phillips, of Cairo, in the Section of Tropical Medicine of the British 
Medical Association, held In London, July, 1910.” A note on 
Colonel Birt’s paper will be found in The Lancet of Sept. 10th, 1910, 
p.835. 

PROPOSED ANGLO-AMERICAN MEDICAL ENTENTE. 

We learn from the Weekly Bulletin of the St. Louis Medical Society 
that the American Medical Association has appointed a committee 
to correspond with the British Medical Association looking to a joint 
meeting of the two bodies. The committee is composed of Dr. A. T. 
Bristow, of Now York; Dr. W. W. Grant, of Denver; Dr. G. H. 
Simmons, Chicago; Dr. T. W. Huntington, San Francisco ; and Dr. 
B. J. Goodwin, St. Louis. 

THE NEW BATH SPA EXPRESS. 

I x 1899 The Lancet, as the result of the investigations of its Special 
Commission on Bath, indicated among the incidental advantages of that 
ape as compared with foreign ones of like character, the avoidance of 
the long journey that the latter entailed, and the fact that “ the 
reparation of members of families from each other (unless specially 
indicated; need not be complete or prolonged.” If that argument 
was valid in 1899, how much more effective must it be now that a 
train leaves Paddington daily at 11 a.m., arriving without any inter- 
•vening stop an hour and three-quarters later, while the return train, 
leaving Bath at 2.33 P.M., reaches Paddiugton at 4.30. 

Commuxicatioxs not noticed in our present issue will receive attention 
in our noxt. 


METEOROLOGICAL READINGS. 

(Taken daily at 8.90 a.m. by Steward * Instruments.) 

The Lancet Office, Nov. 6th, 1912. 
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A DIARY OF CONGRESSES. 

The following Congresses, Conferences, and Exhibitions are announced 
for 1912:— 

Nov. Sth-16th (London, Olympia).—Motor Exhibition. 

In 1913:— 

(Easter week) (Berlin).—Fourth International Congress for Physio¬ 
therapy. 

April 26th (Ghent) (opens).—International Exhibition. 

Aug. 6th-12th.~(London).—Seventeenth International Congress of 
Medicine. 

Sept. 2nd-6th (Groningen).—International Physiological Congress. 
«• 22ud-28th (Milan).—Fourteenth International Anti-alcoholic 

Congress 

September (Birmingham).—British Association. 

<London).—Historical Medical Exhibition. (Organised by Mr. 
Henry S. Wellcome.) 

(London).—International Historical Congress. 


(Chicago).—Congress of the International Association of Refri¬ 
geration. 

(Washington).—Congress of American Physicians and Surgeons. 
(Paris^—Congress of Physical Education. 

(Paris).—Congress of the Royal Institute of Public Health. 

(Buffalo).—Fourth International Congress of School Hygiene. 

In 1914:— 

(Vienna).—Third International Congress for Professional Diseases. 
(Auckland, N.Z.).—Australasian Medical Congress. 

(St. Petersburg). -Third Mendcleoff Congress of Pure and Applied 
Chemistry and Physics. 

(Washington, D.C.).—International Congress of Americanists. 
(London).—International Dental Congress. 

(Paris).—Fourth International Medical Congress on Industrial 
Accidents. 


Utebital giarg for % rnsning ®ech. 


SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL SOCIETY, Burlington House, London, W. 

Thursday. —Dr. J. W. Cropper : The Development of a Parasite of 
Earthworms (communicated by Sir Ronald Ross, K.C.B.).— 
Edith R. Saunders: Further Contribution to the Study of the 
Inheritance of Hoariness in Stocks (Matthiola) (communicated 
by Prof. W. Bateson).—Prof. A. J. Brown and Mr. P. P. Worley : 
The Influence of Temperature on the Absorption of Water by 
Seeds of Hordcum \ulgare in Relation to the Temperature 
Coefficient of Chemical Change.—Mr. R. Kirkpatrick: Note on 
Merlia Norinani and the “ Monticuliporas” (communicated by 
Prof. A. Dendy).—Mr. J. Thompson: The Chemical Action of 
Bacillus Cloacae (Jordan) on Citric and Melic Acid in the Presence 
and Absence of Oxygen (communicated by Dr. A. Harden).— 
Mr. G. W. Ellis and Mr. J. A. Gardner : The Origin and Destiny 
of Cholesterol in tho Animal Organism. Part X., On the 
Excretion of Cholesterol by Man when Fed on Various Diets 
(communicated by Dr. A. D. Waller).—Prof. R. B. Thomson : 
On the Comparative Anatomy and Affinities of the Araucarineae 
(communicated by Dr. D. H. Scott).—And other Papers. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF MEDICINE, 1, Wimpole-ctreet, W. 

Tuesday. 

Section or Surgery (Hon. Secretaries—James Berry, J. 

Murray): at 5.30 p.m. 

Discussion : 

Sarcomata and Myelomata of the Long Bones, opened by 
Sir Alfred Pearce Gould, K.C.V.O. (Clinical Diagnosis), 

Sir John Bland-Sutton (Pathology), 

Mr. G. E. Gask (Prognosis), 

Mr. A. Reid (X-Ray Appearances), 

Sir Frederic Eve (Treatment). 

The following will take part in the discussion:—Mr. R. C. 

Elmslie, Mr. Ernest Shaw*, Mr. C. R. C. Lyster, Mr. GWynne 

Williams, Dr. Ironside Bruce, and Mr. S. G. Scott. 

Friday. 

Section of Otology (Hon. Secretaries—H. J. Davis, G. J. 

Jenkins): at 5 p.m. 

Cases and Specimens: 

Mr. Richard Lake and Mr. A. F. Penny: Two Cases of Vertigo 
with Low Blood Pressure and Post Rotatory Reactionary 
Vertigo. 

Mr. Ernest West: (1) Thrombosis of Jugular Bulb, Ligation 
Empyema, Recovery; (2) Injury to Internal Carotid in 
Curetting Floor of Tympanic Cavity. 

Mr. Hugh Jones: Demonstration and Drawings of a New 
Meatal Periosteal Flap for Mastoid Operation. 

Dr. Dan McKenzie: (1) Cavernous Sinus Thrombosis, Acute 
Mastoiditis. Recovery ; Child aged 11; (2) Lens for Use in 
Mastoid Operation. 

Dr. H. J. Davis: (1) Case of Vertigo, (?) Auditory Tumour; 
Woman aged 30; (2) Cerebellar Hernia following Drainage 
of Cerebellar Abscess ; Boy aged 10; Mastoiditis. 

And other Cases. 

Section of Electro-therapeutics (Hon. Secretaries—Cecil 

R. C. Lyster, G. Allpress Simmons): at 8.30 p m. 

Professor Jellinek (Vienna): Tho Dangers of Electricity from 
tho Clinical, Forensic, and Hygienic Points of View (illus¬ 
trated by the cinematograph). 


MEDICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON, 11, Chandos-street, Cavendish 
square, W. 

Monday.— 8.30 p.m.. Discussion on Respiratory Neuroses (intro¬ 
duced by Dr. 8. West). The following will also take part in the 
discussion:—Sir David Ferricr, Dr. R. Russell, Dr H. Mac¬ 
kenzie, Dr. L. Guthrie, Dr. F. Buzzard, and Dr. F. E. Batten. 

HUNTERIAN SOCIETY, Westminster Hospital (opposite Westminster 
Abbey). 

Wednesday.—4 p.m., Clinical Afternoon. Cases of Spoci&l Interest 
will lie shown by Members of the Medical and Surgical Staff. 
Surgical Cases will be shown by Mr. W. G. Spencer, The Pre¬ 
sident (Mr. A. H. Tubby), Mr. £. R. Carling, and Mr. J. M. G. 
Swainson. Neurological Cases will by Bhowu by Dr. P. Stewart. 
A Demonstration of Clinical-Pathological Methods will be given 
by Dr. R. G. Hebb and Dr. J. A. Braxton Hicks. 
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UNITED SERVICES MEDK3AL SOCIETY, Royal Army Medical 
College, Qrosvenor road, S.W. 

'Wednesday.—5 p.m., Ool. B. Skinner, M.V.O., A.MHB.: The Crux 
of the Medical Problem in the Field. 

CHILD STUDY SOCIETY, LONDON, Royal Sanitary Inatttqte, 90. 
Buckingham Palace-road, S.W. 

Friday.— 7.30 p.m., Mme. Pujol-Segalas (Paris): Maria Montes- 
sori’s Method and Self Education. 

Saturday.— 3 p.m.. Conference on the Monteasori System. 


LECTURES, ADDRESSES, DEMONSTRATIONS, &c.: 

ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS OF LONDON. Pali Mall Bast. | 
Tuesday.— 5 p.m.. Dr. K. H. P. Ocawfurd : Echoes of Pestilence in 1 
Literature and Art—Lecture II., To the Black Death (lantern \ 
slides). (FitzPatrick Lecture.) J 

Thursday.— 5 p.m., Dr. B. H. P. Crawfurd : Echoes of Pestilence in ; 
Literature and Art—Lecture III., To the Great Plague of Milan 
(lantern slides). (FitzPatrick Lecture.) 

MEDICAL GRADUATES’ COLLEGE AND POLYCLINIC, 22, 
Oheniea-etrect, W.C. 

Monday.— 4 p.m., Dr. A. M. H. Gray: Clinique (Skin). 5.15 p.m. 
LectureDr. J. E. Squire: The Selection of Cases for Sana- 1 
tori urn Treat ment. ‘ 

Tuesday. — 4 p.m., Dr. J. Galloway: Clinique (Medical). 5.15 p.m., ; 
Lecture:—Dr. L. Mummery ; Chronic Constipation and the 
Question of Operative Treatment. 

Wednesday.— 4 p.m., Mr. P. J. Freyer: Clinique (Surgical). 6.15 p.m., 
Lecture:—Sir Frederic Eve: Some Points in-the Diagnosis and 
Treatment of Malignant Tumours of Bone. 

Thursday.— 4 p.m., Mr. E. K. Carling: Clinique (Surgical). 6.15 p.m., , 
Lecture:—Dr. G. Oliver : Clinical Sphygmomefcry— Recent ■ 
Views and Methods. 1 

Friday.—4 p.m., Mr. K. Campbell : Clinique (Bye). 

POST-GRADUATE COLLEGE, West London Hospital, 'Hammersmith 
road, W. 

Monday.— 10 a.m., Dr. Simson: Diseases of Women. 11 a.m., ! 
Mr. Addison: Demonstration of Minor Operations 12 noon, I 
Dr. Bernstein : Pathological Demonstration. 2 p.m., Medical and 
Surgical Clinics. X Rays. Operations. 2.30 p.m., Mr. Dunn: j 
Diseases of the Eye. 5 p.m.. Lecture:—Mr. B. Harman: The; 
Use and Abuse of Atropine in Eye work. 

Tubday— 10 a.m., Dr. Robinson: Gynaecological Operations. , 

10.30 a.m., Mr. T. Gray: Demonstration of Fractures, 4c., 

11.30 a.m., Surgical Registrar: Demonstration of Cases in Wards. 

2 P.M., Medical and Surgical Clinics. X Rays. Opera¬ 
tions. Dr. Davis: Diseases of the Throat, Nose, and Ear. 

2.30 p.m.. Dr. Abraham : Diseases of the Skin 5 p.m.. Lecture 

Dr. Saunders : Clinical, with cases. j 

Wednesday.— 10 a.m., Dr. Saunders: Diseases of Children. Dr. ' 
Davis: Operations on the Throat, Nose, and Bar. 10.30 A.M., 1 
Medical Registrar: Demonstration of Cases inWards. 2p.m., 1 
Medical and Surgical Clinics. X Ray s. Operations. Mr. B. 
Harman: Diseases of the Eye. Dr. Simson : Diseases of Women. 

5 p.m., Lecture Dr. Owen : Clinical, with cases. ! 

Thursday.— 10 a.m. , Dr. Simson: Gynoecological Demonstration. , 
12.15p.m., Lecture:—Dr. G. Stewart: Neurological Coses.: 
2 P.M., Medical and Surgical Clinics. X Rays. Opera- ; 
tions. 2.30 p.m., Mr. Dunn: Diseases of the Eye. 5 p.m., 1 
LectureMr. Baldwin : Practical Surgery. 

Friday.— 10 a.m., Dr. Robinson : Gynaecological Operations. 

10.30 a.m. .Lecture :—Dr. Owen: Practical Medicine. 12.15 p.m., 
Lecture:—Dr. Bernstein : Clinical Pathology. 2 P.M., Medical 1 
and Surgical Clinic's. X Rays. Operations. Dr. Davis: 
Diseases of the Throat. Nose, and Ear. 2.30 p.m., Dr. Abraham: ■ 
Diseases of the Skin. 5 p.m., Lecture:—Mr. R. Lloyd: 
Administration of Anaesthetics. 

Saturday.—10 a.m. , Dr. Saunders: Diseases of Children. Dr. Davis ' 
Operations of the Throat, Nose, and Ear. Mr. B. Harman:. 
Diseases of the Eye. 10.30 a.m.. Surgical Registrar: Demonstra¬ 
tion of Cases in "Wards. 2 p.m., Medical and Surgical Clinics. 
X Bays. Gyrations. 

ROYAL HOSPITAL FOR DISEASES OF THE CHEST, City 
road, E.C. 

Monday.—1.30 p.m., Department for the Prevention of Consump¬ 
tion. 2 p.m., Out-patient Department—Room III., Dr. M. 
Leslie ; Room IV., I)r. S. Thompson. 4 p.m.. Wards, Dr. M. 
Leslie. 4.30 p.m. to 5.30 p.m., Lecture Hall, Lecture-Demon¬ 
stration. 

Ct’ESDAY.—1.30 p.m. , Department for the Prevention of Consump¬ 
tion. 2 p.m., Out-patient Department—Room III., Dr. Phear; 
Room IV., Dr. B. King. 2 p.m., Operations and Throat Clinic, 
Mr. A. Evans. 3 p.m., Wards, Dr. White. 3.30 p.m., Wards, 
Dr. Phear. 4.30 p.m., to 5.30 p.m., Lecture Hall, Lecture- 
Demonstration. 

Wednesday.— 2 p.m., Wards, Dr. A. Davies. Out-patient Depart¬ 
ment-Room III., Dr. Drysdale; Room IV., Dr. Kellie. 4 p.m., 
Wards, Dr. Drysdale. 4!30 p.m., Roentgen Ray Department, 
Dr. Jordan. 7 p.m., Department for the Prevention of Con¬ 
sumption. 

Thursday.— 9.30 a.m.. Dental Department, Mr. G. Thomson. 

1.30 p.m. , Department for the Prevention of Consumption. 
2 p.m.. Out-patient Department—Room III., Dr. M. Leslie; 
Room IV., Dr. S. Thompson. 4.30 p.m. to 5.30 p.m., Lecture 
Hall, Lecture-Demonstration. 

Friday. —1.30 p.m., Department, for the Prevention of Consumption. 
2p.m., Wards, Dr. Calvert. Out-patient Department—Room III., 
Dr. Phear ; Room IV., Dr. B. King. 3.30 p.m., A Special Clinical 
Demonstration by otic of the Out-patient Physicians. 
Saturday.— 10 a.m., Out patient Department—Room III., Dr. 
Drysdale; Room IV., Dr. Kellie. 11.30 a.m,, Roentgen Ray 
Department, Dr. Jordan. 


LONDON SCHOOL OF CLINICAL MEDICINE, Dreadnought- 
Hospital, Greenwich. 

Monday. —Out-patient Demonstrations :—10 A:M. "Dr. .G. Holmes:. 
Medical. Mr. H. Curtis: Surgical. 12 noon, 'Mr. 'G. N. Biggs : 

Throat, Nose, and Ear.--2.15 p.m,, Mr. W. Turner: Surgery. 

3 p.m., Mr. W. Turner: Operations. 3.15 p.m., Sir Dyce 
Duckworth : Medicine. 4.15 p.m., Mr. R. Lake : Ear and Throat. 
Tuesday. —Out-patient Demonstrations:—10 a.m., Dr. C. Singer: 
Medical. Mr. A. J. Walton: Surgical. 12 noon. Dr. H, 

MacCormac : Skin.-2 p.m., Mr. L. McGavin: Operations. 

2.16 p.m., Mr. R. Carling: Surgery. 3.15 p.m., Dr. G. Rankin: 
Medicine. 4.15 p.m., Sir M. Morris: Skin Clinique (alternate 
Tuesdays). 4.30 p.m.. Special Lecture Mr. M. Robson: On* 
Chronic Jaundice with Gallstones of Hematogenous Origin. 
Wednesday.— Out-patient Demonstrations: 10 a.m.. Dr. F. Lang- 
mead : Medical. Mr. P. Cole: Surgical. 11 a.m.. Mr. R. E. 

Bickerton : Eve.-2 p.m., Mr. L. V. Cargill or Mr. Choyoe: 

Operations. 2.15 p.m., Dr. F. Taylor: Medicine. 3.16 p.m.* 
Mr. Cargill: Eye Clinique. 4.30 p.m., Mr. C. C. Choyce: 
Surgery. 2.15 p.m.. Special Lecture Dr. F. Taylor; 

Encephalitis. 

Thursday. —Out-patient Demonstrations :—10 a.m.. Dr. G. Holmes : 
Medical. Mr. H. Curtis: Surgical. 12 noon, Mr. G. N. Biggs; 

Throat, Nose, and Ear.-£ p.m., Mr. R. Carling or Mr. W. 

Turner: Operations. Dr. A. Davies: Pathological Demonstra¬ 
tion. 3.15 p.m., Dr. R. Wells : Medicine. 4.30 p.m., Special' 
Lecture :—Mr. A. J. Walton : Carcinoma of Stomach. 

Friday.— Out-patient Demonstrations;—10 a.m.. Dr. C. Singer: 
Medical. Mr. A. J. Walton: Surgical. 12 noon, Dr. H. 

MacCormac ; Skin.--2 p.m., Mr. L. McGaviiu: Operations. 

2.15 p.m. , Sir John Rose Bradford; Medicine 3.16 p.m., Mr. 
L. McGavin : Surgery. 

Saturday.— Out-patientDemonstrations: 10 a.m., Dr. F. Langmead: 
Medical. Mr. P. Cole : Surgical. 11 A.M., Mr. R. E. Bickerton r 
Eye.-10 a.m., Dr. W. Bteuart: Radiography. 

NORTH-EAST LONDON POST GRADUATE COLLEGE, Prince of' 
Wales’s General Hospital, Tottenham, N. 

Monday.— Clinics:—10.30 a.m., Surgical Out-patient (Mr. E. 
Gillespie). 2.30 p.m., Medical Out-patient (Dr. T. K. Whipham) ; 
Nose, Throat, and Ear (Mr. H. D. Gillies). 3 p.m., Clinical 
Pathology and Pathological Demonstration iDr. W. H. Duncan). 
Tuesday.— Clinic; 2.30 p.m., Operations. Clinics :—Medical Out¬ 
patient (Dr. A. G. Aul<i); Surgical (Mr. Howell EvaiiF); 
Gynsrcological (Dr. A. E. Giles). 3.30 P.M., Medical In-patient 
(Dr. A. J. Whiting). 4.30 p.m., Special Demonstration:—Dr. 
G. N. Meaclmn : Selected Skin Cases. 

Wednesday.— Clinics:— 2 p.m., Throat Operations (Mr. Gillies). 

2.30 p.m.. Children’s Out-patient (Dr. T. R. Whipham); Skin- 
(Dr. G. N. Meoehen); Eye (Mr. R. P. Brooks). 3 p.m., X Rajs- 
(Mr. W. Steuart) ; Clinical Pathology and Pathological Demon¬ 
stration (Dr. W. H. Duncan). 5.30 p.m., Eye Operations (Mr. 
Brooks). 

Thursday.— 2.30 p.m.. Gynecological Operations (Dr. A. E. Giles). 
Clinics:—Medical Out-patient (Dr. A. J. Wliiting>; Surgical 
(Mr. Carson). 3 p.m., Medical In-patient (Dr. G. JP. Ghappcl). 

4.30 p.m. , Special Demonstration Dr. G. P. Chappel: Selected 

Medical Cases. 

Friday. —2.30 p.m.. Operations. Clinics:—Medical Out-patient 
(Dr.#A. G. Auld): Surgical (Mr. E. Gillespie); Eye (Mr. R. P. 
Brooks). 3 p.m., Medical In-patient (Dr. R. M. Leslie); Clinical 
Pathology and Pathological Demonstration (Dr. W. A. Duncan). 

NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC* 
Queen-square, Bloomsbury, W.C. 

Tuesday. —3.30 p.m., Clinical Lecture:—Dr. R. Russell: Syphilitic 
Affect ions of the Nervous System 

Friday.— 3.30 p.m., Clinical Lecture:—Dr. Onnerod: Clinical 
Cases. 

HOSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES OF THE CHEST* 
Brompton, S.W. 

Special Post-Graduate Course in the Diagnosis and Treatment of 
Pulmonary Tuberculosis, including the Use of Tuberculin :— 
Monday.— 4.30 p.m., Dr. P. Kidd: The Effect of Environment Ln 
Pulmonary Tuberculosis. 

Tuesday.— 4.30 p.m., Dr. M. Bruoe : The Elements of Prognosis in 
Pulmonary Tuberculosis. 

W ednesday. —4.30 p.m., Dr. D. Grant: Home Treatment of 
Laryngeal Tuberculosis. 

Thursday. —4.30 p.m., Dr. M. Paterson : The Principles of Treat¬ 
ment of Pulmonary Tuberculosis by Graduated Labour. 
Friday.— Expedition to Frimley, leaving Waterloo at 1.15 r.M. 
Demonstration at the Sanatorium by Dr. Wethered. 

LISTER INSTITUTE OF PREVENTIVE MEDICINE, Chelsea 
Gardens, Chelsea Bridge-road, S.W. 

Friday.— 4 p.m.. Lecture:—Mr. Greenwood: Some Methods of 
Epidemiological Research. 

ST. JOHN’S HOSPITAL FOR DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 49, Leieestcr- 
square, W.C. 

Tuesday. —2 p.m., Dr. W. Griffith: The Pathology of the Skin. 

6 p.m., Mr. W. Hampson : X Rays, Measurement of Dose. 
Thursday.— 6 p.m.. Dr. M. Dockrell: Syphilis (continued): Papular 
(I., Miliary; II., Lenticular; III., Squamous; i\\. Moist. 
Pustular (I., Small; II., Large). Nodular and Gummatous. 

QUEEN'S HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN, Board Room of the Hospital 
Haekney-road, N.E. 

Tuesday.— 4 p.m., Mr. D. Drew: Chronic Surgical Tuberculous- 
Affections. 

ROYAL DENTAL HOSPITAL OF LONDON SCHOOL OF DENTAL 
SURGERY. 

I Tuesday.—6 p.m., Mr. F. Coleman": The Use and Abuse of Gauze or 

I Wool Dressings in the Treatment of Wounds of the Mouth. 
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YOSFPTAL FOB SICK CHILDREN, 6-rart Ormond-at reet, W.C. 
Thttbskat.— 4 par., Dt. Boynton: Some Unusual Cmm of Jaundice. 

ANCOATff HOSPITAL, Manchester. 

Thursday.— 4.15 p.m.. Dr. F. C. Moose: Some Cum of Gastric 
Disease. (Post-Graduate Clinic.)- 

. MANCHESTER ROYAL INFIRMARY. 

Tuesday. —4.30 p.m.. Dr. E. N. Cunliife : Demonstration of Case* of 
Pulmonary Tuberculosis. (Post-Graduate Clinic.) 

Friday.— -4,30 p.m., Mr. P. B. Wrfgley: Demonstration of Surgical 
Cases. (Post-Graduate Clinic.) 

SALFORD ROYAL HOSPITAL. 

Tuesday.— Dr. H. T. Ashby: Chorea and Anaemia. (Poet-Graduate 
Demonstration.) 

For further particular* of Ok above Lectures, <£c., see Advertisement 
Paper. 

OPERATIONS. 

MBTBOFOLITAX HOSPITALS. 

(MONDAY (Hth).—London (2 p.m.), St. Bartholomew's (1.30 p.m.), St. 
Thomas's (3.30 P.M.), St. George’s (2 p.m.), St. Mary's (2.30 P.M.), 
Middlesex (1.30 P.M.), Westminster (2 P.M.), Chelsea (2 P.M.), 
Samaritan (Gynaecological, by Physicians. 2 p.m.), Soho-sqnare 
(2 p.m.), Gt. Northern Central (2.30 p.m.). West London (2.30 p.m.), 
London Throat (9.30 a.m.), Royal Free (2 p.m.), Guy’s (1.30 p.m.), 
Children, Gt. Ormond-street (9 a.m.), St. Mark’s (2.30 p.m.), Central 
London Throat and Ear (Minor, 9 A.M. r Major, 2 p.m.). 

’TUESDAY 313th).— London (2 p.m.), St. Bartholomew’s (1.30 p.m.), St. 
Thomas's (3.30 p.m.), Guy's (1.30 p.m.), Middlesex (1.30 p.m.), West¬ 
minster (2 p.m.). West London (2.30 p.m.). University College 
(2 p.m.), St. George’s (1 p.m.), St. Mary's (1 p.m.), St. Mark's 
(2.30 P.M.), Cancer (2 p.m.). Metropolitan (2.30 p.m.), London Throat 
(9J0 a.m.), Samaritan (9.30 a.m. and 2.30 p.m.), Throat. Golden- 
square (9.30 a. m.>, Soho-square (2 p.m.), Chelsea (2 P.M.), Children, 
Gt. Grmoncl-street (9 A.M. and 2 p.m.), Tottenham (2.30 p.m.), 
Central London Throat and Ear (Minor, 9 a.m.. Major, 2 p.m.). 
Royal National Orthopaedic (9.30 a.m. and 4 p.m.). 

WEDNESDAY (13th).—St. Bartholomew's (1.30 p.m.), University College 
(2 P.M.), Royal Free (2 P.M.), Middlesex (1.30 P.M.), Charing Cross 
<3 p.m.), St. Thomas’s (2 p.m.), London (2 p.m.), King’s College 
<2 p.m.), St. George’s (Ophthalmic, 1 p.m.), St. Mary’s (2 p.m.), 
St. Peter’s (2 p.m.), Samaritan (9.30 a.m. and 2.30 p.m.), Gt. Northern 
•Central (2.30 p.m.). Westminster (2 p.m.), Metropolitan (2.30 p.m.), 
London Throat (9.30 a.m.), Cancer (2 p.m.), Throat, Golden-square 
(9.30 a.m.), Guy’s (1.30 p.m.), Royal Ear (2 p.m.), Children, Gt. 
Ormond-street (9.30 a.m.. Dental, 2 p.m.), Tottenham (Ophthalmic, 
2^30 p.m.). West London (2.30 p.m.), Central London Throat and 
Bar (Minor, 9 a.m., Major, 2 p.m.). 

THURSDAY (14th>.— St. Bartholomew’s (1.30 p.m.), St. Thomas’s 
(3.30 p.m.), University College (2 p.m.), Charing Cross (3 p.m.), St. 
George's (1 p.m.), London (2 p.m.). King’s College (2 p.m.), Middlesex 
(1.30 p.m.), St. Mary’s (2.30 p.m.), Soho-square (2 p.m.), North-West 
London (2 p.m.). Gt. Northern Central (Gynaecological, 2.30 p.m.), 
Metropolitan (2.30 P.M.), London Throat (9.30 a.m.), Samaritan 
(9.30 a.m. and 2.30 p.m.). Throat, Golden-square (9.30 a.m.), Guv’s 
(1.30 p.m.), Royal National Orthopaedic (9 a.m. and 3.30 p.m.), Royal 
Bar (2 Children, Gt. Ormond-street (9 a.m. and 2 p.m. 

Aural and Ophthalmic), Tottenham (Gynecological, 2.30 p.m.), West 
London (2.30 p.m.), Central London Throat and Bar (Minor, 9 a.m., 
Major, 2 p.m.). 

FRIDAY (15th). —London (2 p.m.), St. Bartholomew’s (1.30 p.m.), St. 
Thomas’s (3.30 p.m.), Guy’s (1.30 p.m.), Middlesex (1.30 p.m.), Charing 
Cross (3 p.m.), St. George’s (1 P.M.), King’s College (2 p.m.), St. Mary’s 
(2 P.M.), Ophthalmic (10 A.M.), Cancer (2 p.m.), Chelsea (2 p.m.) Gt. 
Northern Central (2.30 p.m.). West London (2.30 p.m.), London 
Throat (9.30 a.m.), Samaritan (9.30 a.m. and 2.30 p.m.). Throat, 
Golden-square (9.30 A.M.), RojtH National Orthopedic (3.30 p.m.), 
Soho-square (2 p.m.). Children, Gt. Ormond-street (9 a.m and 
2 P.M.), Tottenham (2.30 p.m.), St. Peter’s (2 p.m.), Central London 
Throat and Ear (Minor. 9 a.m., Major, 2 p.m.). 

SATURDAY (16th).—Royal Free (9 a.m.), London (2 p.m.), Middlesex 
(1.30 p.m.), St. Thomas’s (2 p.m.), University College (9.15 A.M.), 
Charing Cross (2 p.m.), St. George’s (1 p.m.), St. Marv’s (10 a.m.)* 
Throat, Golden-square (9.30 a.m.), Guys (1.30 p.m.), Children, Gt. 
Ormond-street (9.30 a.m.), West London (2.30 p.m.). 

At the Royal Eye (2 p.m.), the Royal London Ophthalmic GO a.m.), 
Royal Westminster Ophthalmic (1.30 p.m)., and the Central London 
Ophthalmic (2 p.m.) Hospitals operations are performed daily. At the 
Western Ophthalmic Hospital operations are performed on Monday* 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday at 3 p.m., arid on Wednesday and 
Saturday at 11 a.m. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

It iff most important that communications relating to the 
Editorial business of The Lancet should be addressed 
^exclusively “ To the Editor,” and not fn any case to any 
gentleman who may be supposed to be connected with the 
Editorial staff. It is urgently necessary that attention should 
i>e given to this notice. _ 


JJt is especially requested that early intelligence of local events 
having a medical interest , or which it is desirable to bring 
under the notice of the profession , may be sent direct to 
this office. 


Lectures , original articles , and reports should be written on 
one side of the paper only , and when accompanied 

BY BLOCKS IT IS REQUESTED THAT THE NAME OF THE 
AUTHOR, AND IF POSSIBLE OF THE ARTICLE, SHOULD 
BR WRITTEN ON THE BLOCHS TO FACILITATE IDENTI¬ 
FICATION. 

Letters , whether intended for insertion or for private informa¬ 
tion, must be authenticated by the names and addresses of 
their writers—not necessarily for publication* 

We cannot prescribe or recommend practitioners. 

Local papers containing reports or news paragraphs should be 
marked and addressed 44 To the Sub-Editor.” 

Litters relating to the publication , sale , and advertising 
departments of The Lancet should be addressed 44 To the 
Manager. ” 

We cannot undertake to return MSS. not used . 


MANAGER’S NOTICES. 

TO SUBSCBIBEBS. 

Will Subscribers please note that only those subscriptions 
which are sent direct to the Proprietors of The Lancet at 
their Offices, 423, Strand, London, W.C., are dealt with by 
them ? Subscriptions paid to London or to local newsagents 
(with none of whom have the Proprietors any connexion what¬ 
ever) do not reach The Lancet Offices, and consequently 
inquiries concerning missing copies, &c., should be sent to 
the Agent to whom the subscription is paid, and not to 
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Inaugural £rctu.rr 

OX THE 

MODERN COMBAT AGAINST TUBERCULOSIS 
AMONGST CHILDREN. 

Deli re-red at the Medical School of the Royal Hospital 'or 
Diseases of the Chest , City-road , London, 
on Oct. 17th , VH2, 

By Professor Dr. NIKTNER, 

(GENERAL SECRETARY ok THE GERMAN C ENTRAL COMMITTEE FOR 
THE PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS. 

Mr. Chairman, Ladif.s, and Gentlemen, Before 
•entering upon the? subject of my address I wish to express 
my profound appreciation of the honour that the medical 
staff and the council of the Royal Hospital for Diseases of 
the Chest have shown me in inviting me t > come here to-day 
to give the inaugural lecture to the medical school attached 
to this hospital. 

I regard this action on their part as not only a personal 
honour, but as also honouring all German endeavour in the 
field of tuberculosis prevention, in the central organisation of 
which I have the privilege of cooperating. It is for this 
reason that I overcame certain well-founded scruples, and 
that I accepted the invitation so cordially extended to me. 
My scruples were two-fold. In the first place, I am painfully 
conscious of my shortcomings as regards the command of the 
English tongue, and I entertained the misgiving whether I 
really could venture on giving you an address in your own 
language. Only the amiable encouragement of my kind 
friend, Dr. Barty King, and the conviction that I should 
find in you indulgent listeners enabled me to conquer this 
misgiving. My second fear was whether I could tell you, who 
have so long been ahead of us in Germany in the fight against 
tuberculosis, anything new or useful. But I believe that an 
account of all that we have found, in the course of our 
-experience, to be of the greatest practical value in the pre¬ 
vention of tuberculosis may not be without interest to you ; 
and from you again I hope to learn many facts that may help 
us in our further efforts in Germany. Consequently, I have 
accepted your invitation with very great pleasure, and have 
only again to crave your friendly indulgence. 

Campaign against Tuberculosis in Various Countries. 

Permit me to express sincere; and hearty wishes for the 
just completed new building of this venerable house, by the 
foundation of which you already began the campaign against 
tuberculosis in Great Britain in the year 1814. The Royal 
Hospital now enters on a new era of its existence, as, by the 
addition of all modern equipments for scientific research and 
therapeutic puiposes, as well as by the addition of a dis¬ 
pensary and this medical school, it may become a means of 
great assistance to the j>opulation in general as well as to 
the medical profession. May the hospital in its new form 
help to deepen our knowledge of tuberculosis, that terrible 
scourge of the people, and so to further the interest for the 
same among physicians that this important disease deserves, 
which unfortunately until recently has been the stepchild of 
most clinics. May the hospital and its medical school flourish 
and prosper to the glory of its founders and for the blessing 
of the unfortunate consumptives. 

After the Royal Hospital, a second with 321 beds was 
built in London in 1841, and the number of these consump¬ 
tive hospitals has increased since then very much. Also the 
first marine hospital for scrofulous patients was opened in 
England as early as 1799. 

By these means and through general improvement in 
hygienic conditions you have succeeded in reducing your 
death-rate from tuberculosis more than 50 per cent, during 
the last 50 years, and from pulmonary tuberculosis, in 
particular, over 60 per cent. 

The important factor in the prevention of the spread of 
tuberculosis in England has been the removal of advanced 
-cases from their wretched surroundings, thereby reducing 
the imminent danger of infection amongst members of the 
same household, efforts being naturally made at the same 
time to restore the health and wage-earning capacity of 
those received into the hospitals. 

No. 4655. 


The great general movement towards a systematic 
campaign against tuberculosis, which could be traced along 
a variety of convergent lines, began, as is well known, in 
the middle of the “ nineties.” It dated with us in Germany 
from the founding of our Central Committee for the Pre¬ 
vention of Tuberculosis in 1895, and the entire movement 
became more coordinated after the first International 
Tuberculosis Congress, which was held in Berlin in 1899 at 
the suggestion of the German Central Committee. 

I may take it for granted that all here present know the 
broad lines of that movement, both as regards Germany, 
where we began with the care for the still curable consump¬ 
tives because the means for so doing lay ready to our hand 
in the large sums placed at our disposal by the compulsory 
industrial insurance authorities, and as regards other 
countries where social insurance had not as yet been 
introduced. Working on different lines, the several countries 
who have energetically waged war against the disease can 
all point to the same encouraging result in the considerable 
decrease in the death-rate from tuberculosis. We in 
Germany can show a reduction of over 50 per cent, since 
the middle of the “ eighties.” 

In all countries the initial efforts were directed against 
the prevention of tuberculosis among adults. As pulmonary 
tuberculosis, which is the most common form of the disease, 
claimed by far the greater number of its victims among 
persons during the wage-earning period of life, it was 
generally accepted that infection took place during this 
period. 

Prevalence of Juvenile Tuberculosis. 

Juvenile tuberculosis was regarded as of very much 
smaller significance, partly because, with the exception of 
tubercular meningitis, the characteristic forms of the 
disease in children, which are generally associated with the 
glands or with the bones and joints, are seldom attended by 
fatal results, but generally respond to appropriate treatment, 
and partly because pulmonary tuberculosis at this age is 
comparatively rare. The researches of the last ten years— 
those of Roemer, Hamburger, von Pirquet, Schlossmann, and 
others—have, however, demonstrated the fallacy of these 
theories by bringing to light facts which point to the con¬ 
clusion that in a very large majority of cases infection occurs 
during early childhood, and, indeed, during the first years of 
life. 

While the mortality curve from tuberculosis shows 
meningitis to be the most frequent form of death for the 
first year of life—to quote the figures collected by 
B. Fraenkel for the years 1908 and 1909 the deaths from 
this cause steadily decreasing until the tenth year, to rise 
again, first slowly and then more rapidly from the onset of 
puberty, the morbidity curve shows a blank for the first year 
of life. Data on this point are due to the recent illuminating 
researches, chiefly based on von Pirquet’s cutano-reaction, of 
Baginskv, Daske, Engel and Bauer, Ganghofer, Hamburger, 
Schlossmann, and many others. 

With the commencement of the second half year of life 
the infections become more frequent. Their number in¬ 
creases regularly during the compulsory school age, chiefly 
after the tenth year, when they reach an alarming height. 
The number of infections is higher, too, in the older girls* 
classes than in the corresponding boys’ classes. Hamburger, 
basing his statement on his own researches, declares that up 
to the completed twelfth year of life 90 per cent, of all 
children are infected. Daske, who instituted extensive 
researches into the spread of tuberculosis in the elementary 
schools in the town of Diisseldorf, found that out of 33,260 
children 0 43 per cent, were tuberculous “suspects” on 
account of “chronic cough.” The majority of the affected 
children were girls, and most of the children attended schools 
in the poorest neighbourhoods. 

Yon Pirquet’s cutano-reaction gave positive results in 
46-6 percent, of all the children (43 3 per cent, amongst 
the boys and 45 -4 per cent, amongst the girls). From 6 8 
years, in 40-7 per cent. ; from 9 11 years, in 43-7 per cent. ; 
and from 12 14 years, in 49*9 per cent. 

Engel and Bauer found that among the children of 13 and 
14 years who were inmates of the Diisseldorf Children’s 
Asylum, 50 per cent, of the girls and 56 per cent, of the 
boys exhibited tuberculous symptoms. 3 Ganghofer, in Prague, 


1 Zeitachrift fiir Tuberkulosc, Band xvlll., p. 214. 

2 Berliner Kllnlsche Wochenschrift, 1907, No. 37. 
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found that between 7 and 10 years of age and between 11 
and 14 years, 70 per cent, of the children examined by him 
were tuberculous.* 

Nearly all researches conducted on these lines gave 
similar results—within certain limits of variation, of Course. 

I have myself made an exhaustive research over a limited 
area of Germany, the Fiirstentum Birkenfeld, regarding the 
spread of tuberculosis in rural communities, in the course of 
which I submitted all the school children living within that 
area to von Pirquet’s test. The positive results in these 
cases varied, generally speaking, between 26 and 67 per cent., 
but in one badly affected area 87 per cent, was reached in 
the oldest girls’ class. The average lay between 40 and 
60 per cent. 

The value of von Pirquet’s test for such mass examinations 
amongst children is now almost universally admitted. 
Hamburger states :— 

For individual cases the test may only be regarded as a diagnostic 
aid, but it is of enormous value in scientific research. It is also the 
sole available means for discovering the incidence of tuberculous 
infection amongst school children. 

Daske says :— 

In the cutano-reaction we have at our disposal a simple, rapid, 
harmless, and comparatively trustworthy method for the diagnosis of 
tuberculosis during the period of childhood and one that is of 
Inestimable value to the school doctor in particular. 

Should doubts still exist as to the trustworthiness of the 
cutano-reaction, I can only state that in the area which was 
examined by me, a medical official in localities which I had 
not as yet explored arrived at results, by means of purely 
clinical but very laborious investigations, that accurately 
coincided with mine regarding the incidence of tuberculosis, 
mine being attained by the much more rapid and convenient 
method of cutano-reaction. In other localities, also, where 
control observations were conducted the results were 
identical. Similar experiences have been furnished by other 
countries. 

At all events, incontrovertible facts point to so widespread 
an incidence of tuberculosis amongst children that an 
energetic and systematic line of action is clearly indicated 
if we wish fully to attain our object and remove this scourge 
from humanity. Schlossmann has gone so far as to state 
that tuberculosis is a true children’s disease , which is 
acquired during the age of childhood, must be prevented 
during childhood, treated during childhood, and healed 
during childhood. 

Source of Infection. 

Now whence is the infection during childhood derived ? 
The fact stands beyond a doubt that in a very large majority 
of cases the source of infection is the human subject 
suffering from “open” tuberculosis, and that infection is 
effected through the close intercourse resulting from family 
life within the walls of the home. The transmission of 
infection through hereditary influences and through infected 
milk and milk products must also claim consideration. 

At the present moment the theory of infection transmitted 
through heredity, of which P. Baumgarten is the most 
prominent upholder, finds few supporters. The direct 
evidence of a tuberculous infection in the foetus or in the 
newly bom has been furnished in isolated instances through 
dissection and animal experiments, but many of such 
instances are not free from doubt, and at best they present 
such a scanty record that their significance is negligible in 
the struggle against tuberculosis as a national pestilence. 

Neither can infection through tuberculous milk be said to 
play an important role from this point of view. It is true 
that a series of cases of infection have been traced beyond 
a doubt to the consumption by infants of tuberculous milk. 
But their number is so small that they weigh lightly in 
the scale as against the number of infections that can 
be traced to contact with tuberculous persons. To this 
must be added that such cases generally run a favourable 
course, and only in rare instances has infection derived from 
perlsucht bacilli resulted in death. 4 

Our attention, therefore, must be concentrated on infec¬ 
tion acquired through contact with tuberculous subjects in 
my remarks on the prophylaxis against the tuberculosis of 
childhood. 

The question as to the initial focus of infection in the 

* Wiener KHnlsche Woehenschrift, 1908, No. 41. 

* Weber and Steffcnhagcn. Arbelten aus dem Kaiserlichen Gesund- 
hettsamt, 1911, Band ii., und Uugermaun, ibid,, Band xii. 


organism of the tuberculous child has not yet been finally 
decided. But the consensus of opinion seems to incline more 
and more to the theory that usually it is the lung that is the 
primary area of infection. This opinion has recently received 
valuable support from Dr. Anton Ghon, of Prague. 5 He 
states that his own researches have demonstrated that in 
95 per cent, of the 184 post-mortem examinations which he 
conducted with minute care the primary focus was found to 
be in the lung. 

Diagnosis. 

Before I enter upon the subject of prophylactic measures I 
would like to say a few words about the exact diagnosis of 
juvenile tuberculosis. I regard it as superfluous here to say 
anything about definite pulmonary tuberculosis, that com¬ 
paratively rare disease amongst children. From a prophy¬ 
lactic point of view those cases are of much greater 
importance in which the earlier stages do not readily lend 
themselves to exact diagnosis and where, therefore, the 
disease is only suspected. 

The foremost place in diagnostic procedure must naturalfy 
be given to careful clinical examination and to the accurate 
registering of temperature. With regard to the latter, I 
should like to state emphatically that only two-hourly, or at 
least three-hourly, temperature takings can be regarded as 
trustworthy in bringing to light those oscillations of tem¬ 
perature which are such a characteristic feature in tubercular 
disease, a fact that is often neglected by the practitioner. 

A most valuable aid to clinical examination is afforded by 
the X ray picture, particularly in cases of tuberculosis of 
the bronchial glands, their presence being demonstrated by 
the rays in far greater number than could otherwise be 
discovered. 

The tuberculin tests, when rightly applied and correctly 
interpreted, also offer invaluable diagnostic aids. But it 
must be acknowledged that though these tests indicate the 
existence of tuberculosis, they give no precise clue as to the 
degree of activity present. 

It is not necessary for me here to enumerate the various 
forms in which juvenile tuberculosis may be exhibited, par¬ 
ticularly as this point is of small importance in determining 
the nature of the prophylactic measures to be adopted. 

Preventive Measures. 

I will now discuss practical measures for dealing with the i 
tuberculosis of infancy and childhood. They are of a two¬ 
fold character: preventive measures and curative measures. 
Before this audience it would be beside the point to 
enumerate the long list of well-known general measures that 
have been adopted for the prevention of tuberculosis. I will 
therefore confine myself to discussing those that are 
peculiarly designed to promote the safeguarding of children 
and which promise the greatest measure of success. 

The indirect measures I will only briefly touch upon. 
Amongst these the preventing of the marriage of tuberculous 
females comes first. If the case is one of definite open 
tuberculosis it is the duty of the medical adviser to use every 
argument at his command to prevent such a union taking t 
place, even when the disease is not progressive, but appears 
to have reached a stage of quiescence. The dangerous 
consequences which pregnancy in such a case would entail, 
both upon the mother and child, are to be clearly brought 
home to the woman. 

Should a tuberculous woman be delivered of an apparently 
healthy infant, the question arises whether she is to be 
allowed to suckle her child. Medical opinion is divided 
upon this point. Since, however, modern researches have 
demonstrated that the milk of tuberculous mothers, even ■ 
when there is no mammary disease, harbours tubercle 
bacilli, the suckling of infants by tuberculous mothers should 
in all circumstances be prohibited. 

Safeguarding of Children in Families with 

Tuberculous Members. j 

If we take our stand upon the theory that the chief source I 
of infection for children also is represented by the adult 
suffering from open tuberculosis, it follows as a natural 
consequence that the more cramped and unclean the 
dwelling, and the more intimate the intercourse among its 
inmates, the greater is the danger from infection for the 
child exposed to such conditions. It is therefore obvious 

5 Der Primiire Lungenheerd be! der Tuberkuloe© der Kinder fTh« j 
Primary Pulmonary Focus in Juvenile Tuberculoeie), Prague, 1912. i 
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that the safest precautionary measure in the interests of the 
child would be to remove the diseased subject away from 
the still healthy members of his family. How this can best 
be accomplished has been debated by numerous investigators 
and social workers, both at congresses and in writings. But 
as yet no satisfactory solution has been arrived at. 

We admit that in theory the safest way of safeguarding 
the child from infection emanating from diseased members 
of the family would be to isolate permanently all those who 
are carriers and distributors of tubercle bacilli. But the 
impracticability of such a measure is universally acknow¬ 
ledged and calls for no further comment. 

Equally safe would be the permanent removal of the 
healthy child from the infected and infective milieu and its 
accommodation in healthy surroundings. Such children 
could be boarded out in healthy families in the country, as 
is done in the scheme initiated by Grancher, the well-known 
children’s specialist in Paris. It is true that his scheme has 
achieved good results. But such a scheme could never be 
applied to more than a limited number of infants. In the 
tirst place, the cost would be prohibitive, and, secondly, the 
supply of suitable families would run short. 

But an obstacle of equal importance would be found in the 
opposition of the parents to any such general scheme. It is 
only in scattered instances that parents can be induced to 
part with their children, and the difficulty in breaking down 
this opposition would always be greatest in countries where 
the conceptions of family life had attained their strongest 
development. 

This opposition is both natural and commendable, for such 
a separation would be futile unless it were of a permanent 
character. The children of tuberculous parents would need 
to be removed from their dangerous environment as soon as 
possible after birth, and would have to remain with their 
foster-parents until they had entered into the ranks of wage- 
earners. For we have seen that only the newly-born are free 
from bacilli, and that infection takes place during the second 
half of the first year of life, and that it then increases in 
incidence until the age of puberty. 

Social experiments, which have been made on a large 
scale, chiefly in Sweden, have demonstrated that tubercular 
parents more readily surrender their children to institutions 
and to organised homes than to families, and that the 
children often do very well in institutions of this description. 
But such schemes cannot be advocated as a sound social 
measure in the war against tuberculosis as a national 
(pestilence. The parents who will voluntarily resign their 
children will always represent a comparatively small 
minority, and the cost to the State of such institutions, in 
which the children must be maintained from the first year of 
life to the end of the school career, would considerably 
exceed even the costs of an orphanage. 

Baginsky, of Berlin, demanded the erection of small simple 
cottage homes scattered all over the country in which 
children who were exposed to tuberculous infection in their 
own homes could be brought up in the vicinity of their 
(parents. As far as I know, no practical attempts at carrying 
out his suggestion have yet been made, and I hardly think 
tliat they would prove more easily practicable than the 
Swedish system of infants’ homes. 

The Saxon Association for Volksheilstatten has recently 
acquired a tract of land in a rural district to be utilised for 
a children’s colony. To this colony are to be sent children 
who stand in imminent danger of contracting tuberculosis if 
they remain in their original environment those who have 
already contracted pulmonary tuberculosis being excluded and 
sent to Heilstiitten—and here they are to remain either until 
they have acquired resistance to the disease or until their 
home conditions no longer warrant their being kept away 
from their own families. These children are early to be 
taught how to maintain and promote their own health 
during work and play. They are to become acquainted with 
simple but adequate hygienic surroundings, such as every 
adult should with determination be quite able to secure for 
himself. 

Another experiment of a different kind was also made in 
Sweden, the object of which was to enable tuberculous 
families to rear healthy children without parting from them, 
and this has also mot with partial success. Whole families, 
each of which included at least one tuberculous member, 
were accommodated in family dwellings which were specially 
arranged for their reception. A medical man treated the 


patients and, aided by a nurse, taught and supervised the 
healthy contacts. It is claimed that in this way infection 
was prevented from spreading within the family circle. Such 
a scheme necessitates a large expenditure and therefore could 
never meet with general acceptance. 

In Germany, in Altena in Westphalia, a large capitalist 
who is the proprietor of a great metal industry, and amongst 
whose workpeople tuberculosis was rife, has built dwellings 
with accommodation for two to six families. These have a 
warm, sunny aspect, and are situated close to a forest. Each 
house is so arranged that it contains a sick room fitted up 
with a balcony and fully isolated from the remainder of the 
rooms. The proper use of these houses is controlled by a 
medical man and nurse. Here, too, it is said that infection 
has not spread beyond the patient to the children. Unfortu¬ 
nately, this benefactor has as yet had no imitators with us in 
Germany. The town of Cologne intends to erect special 
houses for families with a member suffering from tuber¬ 
culosis. In the north of France a number of family 
dwellings for consumptive families have been erected in con¬ 
nexion with a sanatorium for pulmonary tuberculosis. But 
they have met with no appreciation and generally stand 
empty. 

The ruling idea in all these establishments is highly com¬ 
mendable. But experience has proved that none of them 
are practicable on a large scale. A substitute for such 
schemes that is of great value to us in Germany in our 
endeavours to check tuberculosis is the building of small 
houses to accommodate one or two families amongst the 
working classes. Such dwellings have long existed in 
England to the benefit of the working man. We in Germany 
are copying the example of England in this respect, chiefly' 
in the extensive ihdustrial districts connected with the metal 
and mining industries. The Garden City movement has the 
same end in view, but only proceeds slowly, chiefly because 
ground in the neighbourhood of large towns is too dear, and 
in many cases also because the traffic facilities are not yet 
sufficiently forthcoming. 

Pure Milk-supply.—Popular Enlightenment. 

Amongst other general hygienic measures which conduce 
to promote the prevention of tuberculosis must still be men¬ 
tioned a pure milk-supply for children, the enlightenment of 
the whole population regarding healthy living and the rearing 
of the next generation, and also special teaching in reference 
to the infective potentialities of tuberculosis and to the 
available methods for neutralising them. 

As regards the milk nutrition of infants it has been our 
experience in Germany for some years past that, in con¬ 
sequence of the increase in the number of cooperative 
dairies and wholesale milk industries, not only the infants in 
large towns but also those in rural districts suffer from 
insufficient nourishment. The whole milk is sent to the 
dairies to be utilised for cream and butter, and the children 
are fed with skim-milk. This should be most energetically 
prevented. We have recently made most strenuous efforts 
to encourage the keeping of goats for milk. The poor man 
can generally keep his own goat, and if properly cared for it 
will supply his children with good milk at a small cost, while 
the milk offers certain well-known advantages over cows’ 
milk. Cows’ milk should, of course, first be boiled. 

As concerns the popular enlightenment of the entire nation, 
which is so obviously called for, the institution known as 
“wander-museums” appears to answer best. We have 
20 such museums in Germany. They serve as excellent 
concrete object-lessons, supplemented by popular lectures 
by medical men, as they travel from place to place. Popular 
articles in the daily press, the distribution of leaflets and 
lantern lectures, serve the same purpose. The most thorough 
elucidation is given by the dispensaries by constantly 
repeated instruction practically showing the different means 
of prevention, especially to the housewife in the dwelling of 
the diseased. Finally, the raising of the powers of resistance 
in the organism of the child should find mention amongst 
general mejisures. 

Safeguarding Infants and Children under 
School Age. 

I now proceed to discuss special measures for safeguarding 
children, and it will be well to take each age-period 
separately. 

During the suckling stage the infant comes into contact 
with comparatively few individuals, and passes his days 
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either in his cot or on his mother’s arm. The range of infec¬ 
tion is therefore limited, provided his mother is a healthy 
woman. During this period, therefore, good nutrition is 
what counts most. Breast-feeding by a healthy mother must, 
of course, be advocated and supported in every direction. 
At the instigation of the Empress Augusta Victoria there is 
now a widespread movement going on in Germany having for 
its object the prevention of infant mortality throughout the 
German Empire, its foremost endeavour being to promote 
breast-feeding, partly through the teaching of the proper 
care of infants and partly through the provision of breast¬ 
feeding premiums. Where breast-feeding is radically 
impossible mothers are provided with opportunities for 
obtaining good milk. 

We have already stated that a tuberculous mother should 
not be permitted to suckle her child, and to this must be 
added that it is of great importance that supervision should 
be exercised over the health conditions of wet-nurses and of 
all persons entrusted with the personal care of infants, a 
matter that often escapes attention. Tuberculous wet-nurses 
and nursemaids should be at once discliarged. 

The baby should also be kept away from a sick father and 
unhealthy brothers and sisters. These should not be per¬ 
mitted to kiss it. From sheer ignorance it is unfortunately 
a frequent custom amongst the poorer classes to entrust the 
care of small children to delicate members of the family 
who are incapacitated from wage-earning. It is urgently 
necessary that medical practitioners, where possible, should 
prevent this duty being undertaken by tuberculous persons. 
In the case of boarded-out infants care should be taken that 
such children are not accommodated in families containing a 
tuberculous member. 

From the end of the first year of life until the school age 
the children still move principally within the narrow limits 
of the home. But as their powers of independent movement 
increase they come more and more into contact with other 
persons. For this age the same precautions that were cited 
in regard to the first year of life are applicable. But they 
need some expansion. 

The children now begin to crawl about the floor and then 
to traverse the various rooms of the dwelling. They touch 
every object that comes within their reach and put it and 
their own fingers into their mouths. The range of infective 
possibilities is thereby largely increased, and the necessity 
for strictly precautionary measures is thus of greater 
urgency, particularly as regards keeping infected persons at 
a proper distance from the children, the radical destruction 
of infected sputum, and the maintenance of scrupulous 
cleanliness within the home, in order to exclude every 
possibility of “droplet” or of dust-carried infection. 

The young children themselves should be trained to 
observe strict habits of cleanliness and should have special 
table utensils set apart for their use. 

I would like to draw attention here to certain malpractices 
which are admirably adapted to convey infection and which 
are unfortunately very popular, at least with us in Germany. 
In order to prevent the child crying it is too often the fashion 
to stuff into the child’s mouth a “ Lutscher ” or rubber teat 
[the English “comforter”], an article which is not only 
thrown about in every direction by the child and then 
restored to its month without previous cleaning, but is often 
first wetted in the mother’s mouth before finding its way into 
the child’s. It is also a frequent practice, or rather mal¬ 
practice, on the part of mothers or of persons nursing 
children to place the spoonful of food first between their own 
lips, either to test the heat or in order to encourage the 
children to eat. 

Another really appalling custom of which adults are often 
guilty is to clean the child’s face or mouth w ith their own, by 
no means always blameless, pocket-handkerchief, to say 
nothing of occasions when the article in question is first 
moistened with saliva in order the better to remove dirt from 
the infant’s countenance. Finally, children should not in 
any circumstances be kissed on the mouth. 

It is only in order to complete the tale cf precautionary 
measures that I allude to the necessity for the adequate 
nutrition of children during the second age-period and to 
the obvious fact that milk should constitute the chief article 
of diet. 

Period of School Life. 

I now come to the period of school life. A new factor of 
importance in regard to the protection of t he child against | 
the invasion of tuberculosis now comes into force. I 


In the age-periods so far mentioned the parents and the 
probably consulted physician were the only ones responsible 
for the care of the children ; however, the dispensaries— 
so-called “ Auskunfts- und Fiirsorgestellen ” (Information 
and Aid Stations), could and should take an active part in 
the campaign against tuberculosis. The importance attached 
to them in Germany is shown by the fact that their number, 
in the few years since their existence, has reached 1400. 
Their chief aims are the identification of already infected or 
threatened children in the families of consumptives ; in this 
direction their w^ork is particularly successful, as everywhere 
where a consumptive is discovered he is considered as a 
centre of infection, and a systematic examination of his 
whole surroundings is thereby made possible; repeated 
instruction of these families in the danger of infection, and 
the measures of prevention, and supervision of the carrying 
out of these measures, care for all possible isolation of the 
source of infection, and finally care of the curable and 
ascertainment of all possible means of support by public and 
private philanthropy. During the school period a fourth 
group also begins action—the school itself, and this includes 
the school doctors and the school teachers. 

Before entering upon the special measures relating to the 
safeguarding of school children the question arises whether 
the school itself is free from blame in the spread of tuber¬ 
culosis, and, if so, to what extent -whether, in fact, tuber¬ 
culosis can rightly be included among the so-called school 
diseases. This question I would answer most emphatically 
in the negative. The possibility cannot be denied, it is 
true, that infection may be incurred through association 
with a diseased fellow scholar or teacher. But, as we have 
already seen, the seed of infection has almost invariably 
been implanted in the scholar before his entrance into- 
the school, and the infective source has been his home 
environment. 

During the compulsory school age, and particularly from 
the tenth year onwards, the infection thus acquired begins 
to manifest itself and to display definite symptoms of 
disease. But, generally speaking, the disease retains its 
closed character <luring school age, and therefore does not 
spread infection. Open tuberculosis is rarely encountered 
amongst school children, and then chiefly in large towns 
and industrial districts w hich display very crowded housing 
conditions. The danger, therefore, of incurring infection 
through school attendance is almost negligible. 

Tuberculous Teacher$. 

How r do matters stand, how r ever, with regard to the danger 
of infection arising from association with tuberculous 
teachers ? Unfortunately, no reliable statistics are as yet 
obtainable regarding the incidence of pulmonary tuberculosis 
among the teaching profession. But it may be accepted as 
a fact that a considerable number of masters and a still 
greater number of mistresses do suffer from this disease. It 
must also be admitted that a tuberculous teacher w r ho often 
talks incessantly during the course of the day’s work and 
who, when he walks about amongst the scholars, as he often 
docs, must certainly discharge a fine spray of moisture laden 
with tubercle bacilli into the air of the class-room and upon 
the scholars assembled there, offers an undoubted agency for 
the spread of infection. But in spite of that I think that 
this danger is often greatly exaggerated. 

In the first place, the healthy teachers are very largely in 
the majority. Further, the intercourse between the scholar 
and the teacher under modem conditions of clean and airy 
school-rooms is not nearly so intimate, neither is it so 
prolonged, as the intercourse between the scholar and his 
own family. Nevertheless, this gives us no valid ground for 
relaxing prophylactic measures against the spread of infec¬ 
tion from tins source. Both teachers and scholars who 
eject tubercle bacilli in the act of coughing should be rigidly 
excluded from school. 

In Denmark there has long existed a law which orders 
that, all tuberculous teachers must submit to a course of 
sanatorium treatment, and that if no permanent cure results 
from such treatment the commune may demand that the 
tuberculous teacher shall be pensioned with two-thirds of his 
salary. 

In Prussia an Order of the Kultus-Ministerium dealing 
with the prevention of the spread of infectious diseases 
through the school was issued on July 7th, 1907, and has 
been adopted by several of the other Federal States of 
Germany. In addition to a series of precise regulations 
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relating to the cleansing of school premises, the Order 
contains the important clause that tuberculous scholars and 
teachers who fall under suspicion of haibouring tubercle ] 
bacilli in their sputum must have the sputum examined, and 
if it contains tubercle btcilli the scholars and teachers must 
be excluded from the schc ol. 

The proper carrying out of this regulation is attended by 
great difficulties. The teachers themselves 1 re held responsible 
for getting their sputum examined. What happens, how¬ 
ever, to a teacher whose sputum gives direct evidence of the 
presence of tubercle bacilli ? If the State demands that he 
shall not be allowed to exercise his profession, then the 
State should also take care to provide ample opportunities for 
the teacher to undergo a curative course of treatment in a 
sanatorium, the teacher paying either nothing or fees having 
proper relation to his economic status. Such treatment is 
generally both lengthy and expensive. 

And, further, what is the fate of the teacher whose sputum 
continues to harbour bacilli ? The town council of Schoene- 
berg (Berlin) has ordered that within their own municipality 
such teachers are to be pensioned. As, how'ever, pulmonary 
tuberculosis generally occurs early in life and after a very 
short period of service, the pension is so small that the un¬ 
fortunate teacher cannot live on it, particularly if he is 
married. This leads to the inevitable consequence that most 
of the consumptive teachers, knowing the miseries of an 
inadequate pension that await them, do not admit the true 
nature of their condition either to themselves or to their 
authorities until concealment is no longer possible. 

If the Order is to attain the object for which it was drawn 
up it will be necessary, first, to make suitable provision for 
members of the teaching staff who have fallen victims to 
pulmonary tuberculosis; and, secondly, to control the com¬ 
pulsory examinations of the sputum. What has been done 
on these lines hitherto is w holly inadequate. 

It would be much better to institute stricter measures for 
preventing the appointment of tuberculous subjects as 
teachers. The most urgent demands in this connexion are— 
first, the inclusion of hygiene instruction in the syllabus of 
every seminary for school-masters and mistresses, such 
instruction also extending to the prevention and checking of 
tuberculosis ; secondly, a careful medical examination of 
every candidate for the seminary and a watchful supervision 
over every pupil who attends the seminary ; and, thirdly, a 
most important point, a thorough medical examination 
before appointment to teaching posts, accompanied by the 
rigid exclusion of all tuberculous candidates. 

Tuberculous Scholars. 

The admission of scholars suffering from open tuberculosis 
can readily be prevented by the general introduction of 
school medical service. 

In Germany we have now more than 800 school doctors, 
and the value of their services has everywhere been recog¬ 
nised. The terms of the school doctor’s office place a wide 
range of preventive measures against tuberculosis within his 
power. A successful campaign against this disease can only 
be consummated in cooperation with the careful organisation 
of the activities of the school doctor. To him alone is it 
given to prevent the development of latent tuberculosis into 
active disease in the children examined by him and kept 
under his constant watchful supervision. This he can 
achieve through the enforcing of general hygienic measures, 
through the agency of existing institutions providing 
appropriate treatment for delicate children, and through 
counsel and instruction given to the teaching staff, to the 
children themselves, and to their parents. 

If I go into detail, then the foremost duty of the school 
doctor is to examine thoroughly all children before they are 
admitted into school. Those who already show' symptoms of 
open tuberculosis must be dealt with according to the nature 
of each individual case and sent either to sanatoriums for 
pulmonary patients, to institutions for children suffering 
from “ surgical ” tuberculosis, or to lupus sanatoriums. 

Children who exhibit retarded physical development must 
be kept back from school for a period. Those who are found 
to have, or w'ho are suspected of having, latent tuberculosis 
are registered on special lists, or special cards are written out 
for them (Zahl-karten). These children are then recom¬ 
mended to the teachers and to the parents for particularly 
watchful care, and are re-examined by the school doctor at 
regular intervals. 


The entering of precise data on these health records cr 
cards is of untold value in the prevention of tuberculosis. 
They should contain, in addition to the findings of the 
school doctor, the statements of the parents, the reason for 
school absences, any facts that may be elicited through- 
inquiries into the housing, nutrition, and economic condi¬ 
tions of the family, Ac. To complete their utility these- 
records should be continued even after school-leaving 
through educational agencies, Ac., until the subject presents- 
himself for compulsory military seivice. 

Some time before the children leave school a medical 
examination should be conducted in the school, and, if 
possible, in the presence of the parents, with a view to- 
deckling upon the choice of a suitable trade. 

By means of school medical examination all children who- 
are possible transmitters of infection are entirely excluded 
from school, w'hile the suspected cases are carefully watched, 
every indication of progressive disease being at once recog¬ 
nised, and appropriate measures being promptly applied and 
persisted in as long as necessary. By so doing it is possible 
to increase their resistance to disease and often to prevent 
the development of latent tuberculosis into active forms. In¬ 
dealing with such children the school doctor will avail him¬ 
self of the various agencies at his disposal for sending them 
to holiday camps, to forest recreation camps ( Wald-crholungs- 
stdtten ), to forest schools, and so on, or to institutions at the 
seaside or to inland spas. 

It is of the first importance that the school doctor should 
conduct the medical examinations with requisite thorough¬ 
ness, and to secure this it is essential that the necessary 
time should be placed at his disposal, which is unfortunately 
not always the case at the present moment when many 
school doctors are employed as part-time officers. In< 
addition to the class examinations the school doctor should 
hold special consultations in the school building. These 
afford opportunities for arriving at a correct diagnosis in the 
case of delicate children, and are of value also in drawing 
the attention of the teachers over and over again to the fact 
that health disturbances occurring amongst the scholars,, 
even when not sufficient to hinder school attendance, are 
never to be passed over lightly. 

In conducting a preventive campaign against tuberculosis 
among school children, the object of medical examination is 
not only to separate the cases of manifest tuberculosis, but 
also to note the suspected cases and to examine scrofulous 
children with a view to discovering a tuberculous nidus^ 
Where the children show' signs of delicacy and malnutrition, 
as well as in other instances of faulty development, the home 
conditions and the health of the remaining members of the 
familv and of house inmates call for special inquiry. 

Wherever the smallest suspicion of tuberculous n*dady 
arises the newer forms of tuberculin tests, particularly von 
Pirquet’s cutano-reaction, should be applied. Not only 
should unhealthy conditions of the chest and glands be 
regarded with suspicion, but skin diseases should ahvays be 
carefully noted. In cases of nasal catarrh the mucous 
membrane of the anterior nares calls for watchful observa¬ 
tion, as this is a favourite starting-point for lupus. 

In investigating the housing conditions and the source of 
infection the aid of the dispensaries will be of great value. 

Besides the class examinations and school consultations, 
parents’ evenings, which have now' been regularly instituted 
by several school authorities, offer excellent opportunities for 
the school doctors, either directly through simple lectures or 
in the course of less formal talks, to impress upon the 
parents the necessity for not neglecting even latent tuber¬ 
culosis, and to point out its importance in relation to the 
future economic life of the scholar, and also to explain the 
various curative measures that may be employed. 

Importance of School Medical Service. 

I am convinced that the chief role in a preventive cam¬ 
paign against tuberculosis should be assigned to the school 
doctor. The office of school doctor should be a whole-time 
appointment, and only in exceptional cases a part-time duty, 
and the school medical service should be made general 
throughout the country. In that case it will be extended to 
all the higher schools, and not, as hitherto in Germany, 
almost entirely limited to the elementary schools. 

The colleges for teachers should also be included in the 
school medical service as well as the trade and continuations 
schools. While it is the children belonging to the youngish 
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school classes who chiefly call for medical supervision in the 
elementary schools, in the higher schools it is the age of 
puberty which is chiefly associated with pathological 
phenomena, for which fact a too arduous programme of 
school work at a period of active physical development 
must he held at least partially responsible. 

When we can point to a complete State organisation of 
school medical supervision over the whole of the school- 
^ittending section of the population— particularly during that 
period of life which is the most critical as regards the 
development of tuberculosis—and when this measure renders 
possible the discovery and recovery of a large number of 
persons who might otherwise have become a serious strain 
on the economic resources of the nation, then it will 
have to be acknowledged that the activities associated 
with the school medical sendee offer the best basis for 
carrying out a prompt and far-reaching campaign against 
tuberculosis as a national disease. 

School Dentist. 

There is one other factor of importance to which I can 
only briefly allude owing to time limitations. I refer to the 
school dentist. That we in Germany realise the necessity 
for his cooperation is sufficiently w r ell known, and the 
number of school dental clinics is yearly increasing. The 
examinations into the oral conditions of school children, 
which arc conducted on a very extensive scale, showed that 
practical measures are urgently called for, it being demon¬ 
strated that at least 90 per cent, of the children had affected 
teeth, and many out of that number exhibited teeth in 
advanced stages of decay. 

Cooperation of Teachers. 

The teaching staff should likewise be enlisted into the 
service. It is required of the teacher that he shall not only 
be a good pedagague and educator, but also a conscientious 
observer of the children entrusted to his care. He should 
carefully watch the children pointed out to him by the school 
doctor, both as regards their mental capacity and their 
physical condition. On observing some changes in a child, 
such as delicacy of appearance, listless carriage, or a falling 
back in school work, his first thought should be that the 
cause may be found in some bodily disturbance. He should 
report his observations to the school doctor, with whom he 
stands in continuous working relation, and the school doctor 
will then make further investigations. 

. Through being present at the medical examinations and 
through discussions with the doctor, the teachers soon acquire 
a better understanding of, and increased interest in, the 
health conditions of the children in general, and particularly 
as regards tuberculosis. They soon realise that any small 
inconveniences and added work that the school medical 
examinations entail are balanced by considerable lightening 
of the strain of teaching. They realise, above all, that the 
quality of the children’s work depends largely on their 
physical condition, and that what appears to be laziness and 
indolence is really often due to some bodily ailment. What 
might formerly have called forth severity is now met with 
pity and kindly care, and the results are happier on both 
sides. 

Through the increased opportunities for intercourse with 
the parents which arise from the system of health schedules 
and special cards the teacher also has it often in his power 
to exercise a good influence. It will often be permitted to 
him to gain an insight into home conditions, and thus he 
will understand much that hitherto was incomprehensible. 
He may also often be able to persuade foolish parents to 
listen to reason. The above-mentioned parents’ evenings are 
particularly well adapted for this purpose. 

But even if the special measures for the prevention of 
tuberculosis in schools must remain in the hands of the 
school doctors and teachers, it is none the less urgently 
necessary to secure the cod] oration of the parents and of 
the scholars themselves. In striving to overcome a national 
pestilence it is essential that all factors should combine, and 
the sick and the healthy must all cooperate. In order to 
attain universal cooperation great attention must be given 
to the enlightenment and instruction of the general public. 

Instruction regarding the prevention of infectious disease, 
particularly tuberculosis, together with lessons in general 
hygiene, should form an obligatory part of the school 
syllabus, and could best be incorporated with teaching in 
natural science. Such instruction is best administered bv 


the school teachers, as they are better able than the doctors 
to adapt the teaching to each class level. At the same time 
the teachers should receive special training for this duty. 
This training should be given to them by members of the 
medical profession and should be conducted more and more 
in the seminaries, where hygiene, the prevention of infectious 
disease, and particularly of tuberculosis, should form 
obligatory teaching subjects and might well find a place in 
the examination syllabus. 

School Hygiene. 

For the sake of completeness I will briefly allude to the 
school buildings and to the schoolrooms, which must 
naturally conform to all the requirements of modern hygiene. 

What is further required is a frequent and thorough 
cleansing of the premises, the daily maintenance of clean¬ 
liness, the banishment of the broom and the employment of 
wet-dusting in its place, or the use of dustless oils, frequent 
cleaning of the walls, and so on; adequate ventilation and 
lighting, the use of appropriate school furniture, the ieduc¬ 
tion of sitting work to a minimum, sufficiently long intervals, 
which are to be spent, when possible, in the open air, short 
lessons, and all the other well-known demands of modem 
school hygiene. 

With regard to the prevention of tuberculosis in particular 
the following measures must be added. In order to attain 
due personal cleanliness a sufficient number of washing 
arrangements and shower baths should be provided and the 
children should be encouraged by the teachers to make 
frequent use of them. The common drinking-cup which may 
still be found in the older schools should be abolished, and 
drinking fountains substituted for it, or the children should 
be taught to bring their own drinking-mugs to school with 
them. 

Children who cough should be taught to observe a strict 
“cough discipline”—that is, they must be taught to turn 
away their heads from their neighbours when they cough, 
and to hold a handkerchief before the mouth. Every school¬ 
room should be supplied with a sufficient number of suitable 
spittoons, and the children must be educated to make use of 
them. 

Some lightening of school tasks should be permitted to 
children who give indications of latent tuberculosis ; they 
should be exempt from certain classes, receive longer 
holidays, &c. 

Children suffering from, or suspected of suffering from, 
open tuberculosis who cannot be sent to a sanatorium are best 
taught in special classes, particularly in large towns, where 
they occur in greater numbers. In the sanatoria, too, they 
should receive school teaching so that they may not be too 
greatly handicapped in future life. 

In every respect the class teaching should always 
harmonise with the physical capacity of the children. The 
ideal of the school should be to produce the highest physical 
efficiency rather than the highest degree of intellectual 
attainment. A proper amount of bodily movement should 
always be promoted, and physical exercises and outdoor 
games should form part of the school programme. 

Curative Treatment. 

The importance of preventive measures in relation to 
infectious disease Ls self-evident. But these must also be 
supplemented by curative treatment of the sick. 

I wish, in conclusion, to say a few words about the treat¬ 
ment of pre-tnberculous, scrofulous, and tuberculous children. 
As a general measure it is most important that the power of 
physical resistance should be raised. It has been proved 
that in the case of children this is best secured by a stay iu 
pure invigorating forest air, or, still better, at the seaside. 
With this object in view we have the forest camps, forest 
schools, night camps, and seaside homes, in which childien 
can be accommodated. In the inland spas treatment with 
brine baths is added, and at the seaside hot or cold sea-water 
bathing. The latter requires to be very carefully regulated 
in the case of delicate children. 

The curative value of sea-air is, unfortunately, by no 
means sufficiently taken advantage of, at least, with us in 
Germany. In particular a curious prejudice still exists, 
both amongst the medical profession and the laity, against 
utilising seaside resorts for winter treatment—and that in 
spite of the fact that experience has shown that the good 
results derived from a winter stay at snob resorts are of a 
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more permanent value than those gained from a summer 
visit. 

In order to secure satisfactory and lasting results it is 
essential that the stay should be sufficiently long, and the 
duration of the visit should be decided for each individual 
case by the doctor. Unfortunately, this point often meets 
with scant attention. It is a grave mistake, and one very 
often committed, to follow a routine practice of discharging 
the children after a stay of only four to six weeks. This 
practice results in only a temporary improvement, and is 
therefore bad economy in every respect. 

The inland brine baths are of special value in bone and 
joint tuberculosis. The conservative method of treating 
these cases is now being commonly adopted. Latterly, such 
cases have been very successfully treated with direct sunlight 
in high latitudes. Where direct intensive sunlight is not 
available, the attempt has been made to substitute Roentgen 
rays for it. Dr. Breiger, a Berlin medical man, also claims 
to have obtained good results from treatment with a new 
quartz lamp constructed by himself. 

If the disease is still in an early stage the children 
suffering from tuberculosis of the lung often derive much 
benefit from a stay at the sea, provided that the stay is long 
enough. But if these children are suffering from a more 
advanced stage of the disease, then it is most essential that 
they should be sent to inland sanatoria for treatment. But 
even if these sanatoria often achieve good results with such 
cases, the prognosis for children with open tuberculosis is 
generally an unfavourable one; the younger the children, the 
more unfavourable is the prognosis. 

The curative treatment of all tuberculous children is 
based, of course, on hygienic-dietetic methods, these being 
efficiently supplemented by the administering of cod-liver 
oil. In more recent times it has become increasingly 
frequent to combine the above line of general treatment 
with a course of specific treatment with tuberculin. The 
particular kind of tuberculin to be employed is not of vital 
importance. Personally, I prefer the Koch preparations, 
and generally start with Alt-tuberculin and then employ the 
bacillary emulsions. 

A point of much more importance is horn the tuberculin is 
to be administered. It is now generally recognised that 
tuberculin treatment is productive of very good results, but 
that these results cannot reach beyond a certain limit, and 
that the success of the treatment depends more than any 
other form of treatment on the personal equation and on 
dosage. In regard to dosage, by far the greater number of 
practical workers adhere to the theory that a beginning 
should be made with very minute doses, and that a general 
reaction should be altogether avoided. But my own experience 
has taught me that nowadays the fear of producing a general 
reaction is being carried too far. The frequent failure to 
attain results is partly due, in my opinion, to the employ¬ 
ment of too small doses on the part of timid clinicians. 

At what stage should tuberculin treatment be commenced 
and which children offer suitable cases for its employment ? 
As we must accept the theory that the specific resistance of 
the infected organism is raised through the injection of 
tuberculin, and that the effect of the invasion of the bacilli 
is thus checked, it follows that the tuberculin treatment 
should be started as early as possible. This is the best 
possible way of preventing closed tuberculosis from develop¬ 
ing into open tuberculosis ; it is especially in the earlier 
stages of the disease that the best and quickest results have 
been gained. As soon as a focus of infection had been 
diagnosed, if only with the aid of von Pirquet’s cutano- 
reaction, a course of tuberculin injection should be at once 
proceeded with. And in order to render it impossible that 
any infected child should escape observation, it is the wisest 
plan to submit all children who live in the neighbourhood of 
a case of open tuberculosis to a von Pirquet test. 

The only cases which should be excluded from tuberculin 
treatment are children who have already reached the more 
advanced stages of pulmonary disease. In all other cases 
it can at least be tried. You will shake your heads and 
think me a tuberculin fanatic. But I am far from being a 
fanatic on this point, only my long experience has converted 
me into a profound believer in the efficacy of tuberculin. If 
rightly employed, it is just amongst children that the 
happiest results are associated with its use. 

I should like to add a word about the newest method of 
treating all forms of tuberculosis, the chemo-therapy method 


elaborated in Bonn by Professor Finkler,| the f eminent 
hygienist who recently died, and Griifin Linden, the 
zoologist, and first published at the International Tuber¬ 
culosis Congress held this year in Rome. This method 
consists in the use of methylene blue and various copper 
salts. These preparations are introduced into the system 
by subcutaneous injection, by internal application, and by 
inunction. The method is not yet sufficiently ripe for 
criticism to be passed on it, but the results of experimental 
treatment are awaited witli great interest. 

As the treatment of the children in the different institu¬ 
tions must necessarily stretch over a considerable time, it 
should be accompanied, as already stated, by a complete 
and regular system of school-teaching, the extension of 
which, however, to each individual case must be carefully 
regulated and supervised by the doctor. It is on these 
lines that the forest school education is conducted. The 
practice of introducing a systematic course of school teaching 
in sanatoria for children is now gaining ground. 

The combat against tuberculosis amongst children imposes 
upon us a great task. If we take up the fight with energy 
and system, and in so doing perhaps succeed within a 
measurable distance of time in rearing a generation of 
tubercle-free human beings, then we may confidently hope 
that the day will also come when we shall attain our 
highest aim, and the most dreadful of all national pestilences 
will be banished from the face of the earth. 


$jost-<$rakaie lecture 

MOTOR AND SPEECH PARALYSIS DUE TO 
CEREBRAL ANGIOSPASM. 

Delivered at Edinburgh on Sept. 5th , 1912 , 

By WILLIAM RUSSELL, M.D.Edin., 
F.R.C.P. Edin., 

PHYSICIAN AND LECTURER ON CLINICAL MEDICINE, ROYAL INFIRMARY, 
EDINBURGH. 


Introductory. 

Definition . 

Gentlemen, —Angiospasm is a spasmodic constriction of 
vascular channels, no doubt mainly on the arterial side, 
which implies that the wall of the blood-vessels is an active 
muscle structure. It also implies that such constriction can 
be limited in area, can be local as distinguished from 
general, and that we are entitled to think of spasm in 
cerebral vessels as sometimes focal and sometimes general, 
but not necessarily and always general. 

Effects. 

The effects of angiospasm depend upon the organ which is 
the seat of the condition. To-day I do not dwell upon 
angiospasm in the stomach or intestine, in the lungs, or in 
the heart's coronaries, but confine myself to the phenomena 
which we contend follow upon this condition in the brain. 

I ask you to picture to yourselves what occurs during 
angiospasm. All spasm varies in degree or intensity, so you 
have to picture variable degrees of spasm in the muscular 
coat of arteries. All spasm here, as elsewhere, leads to 
diminution in the size of the lumen of the affected vessels, 
as the muscle fibres are arranged round the vessels with 
their long axes in the transverse way of the lumen. Such 
spasm, therefore, necessarily leads to a constriction of the 
lumen, and may be sufficiently pronounced practically to 
obliterate the lumen, so that neither blood corpuscles nor 
serum flow along it; at other times serum may pass and no 
corpuscles, or a single file of corpuscles may be driven slowly 
along. The degree of spasm determines, therefore, the 
measure of the anaemia of the affected area, and this again 
determines the intensity of the clinical phenomena, whether 
it be complete or partial loss of motor power, or of sensi¬ 
bility ; while the portion of brain affected determines the 
character of the phenomena, whether motor, sensory, or 
mental. 

As spasm tends to be temporary and evanescent, so the 
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phenomena the result of spasm tend to be evanescent; but 
if the spasm be continued and pronounced, softening results, 
and when softening ensues loss or impairment of function is 
permanent. 

You realise, of course, that the symptoms are not due to 
vessel spasm ipso facia, but to the arrest of function from 
curtailment of blood-supply to the part. It is the anaemia 
which is the cause of the phenomena, and anaemia may be 
the result of thrombosis or embolism ; spasm is only an 
additional cause, although we contend that it is a much more 
common cause than is generally recognised. I do not propose 
to labour the propositions that vessel spasm can and dot's 
occur, and that it may be confined to a limited area. We all 
know it in 4i dead fingers ”—a solitary digit sometimes being 
pale and bloodless -in Raynaud’s disease, and in the 
constriction of retinal vessels producing blindness. 

Causes. 

The causes of such spasm are, for instance, local cold ; 
local heat, as in the stopping of uterine haemorrhage by hot 
douching; nerve influences, as shown by the effect of 
emotion; and in the various angioneuroses. But there is 
another equally important group of causes—namely, where 
vessel constriction is brought about by direct action on the 
vessel wall, as is the case with adrenalin, digitalis, &c. In 
addition there seems to be no doubt clinically that waste 
substances retained in the blood act thus upon the vessel 
wall. That waste substances produced as the result of 
muscle activity accumulate and can affect muscle action has 
been shown by their paralysing action on muscle, while 
washing out the blood-vessels enables the muscle to re- 
manifest its function of contractility. As regards angio¬ 
spasm in the brain, I think it is probably caused by waste 
products irritating or stimulating the vessel wall directly, 
but later I shall again refer to this point. 

Personal. j 

I ask you to permit me to make a little personal explana¬ 
tion here. Twelve years ago I drew attention to the cerebral 
-symptoms associated with hypertonic contraction of systemic 
arteries and suggested a corresponding state of cerebral 
vessels to explain the symptoms. I supported the suggestion 
Jby the clinical observation that vessel relaxation induced by 
a vaso-dilator led to relief of the symptoms. I was not 
then, and am not yet, conscious of having borrowed this 
•explanation from any source whatsoever. I have written a 
good deal on the subject since then, and I have also found 
some references to the phenomena in question accompanied 
by the suggestion that they were due to local vessel spasm 
or to temporary local anaemia. I claim, however, that my 
contributions to this subject have definitely drawn attention 
to it, and I hope established it as an interesting condition, 
the understanding of which is highly useful to the practical 
physician. I shall refer to the historical aspects of the 
subject under the various classes of phenomena with which 
I propose now to deal. 

Varieties of Phenomena. 

Those cases which show motor symptoms may be regarded 
exhibiting partial or complete abeyance of function in 
t»rain areas rather than irritation of areas. This distinction 
Us of significance in so far as it may be taken as an 
•evidence of impaired local nutrition—that is, of an mm i a 
wither than of irritation. If we adhere to the postulate 
That the symptoms are due to ansemia of the affected areas 
—and I ask you to do so for the present at least, as other¬ 
wise I fear my argument cannot be followed—we shall 
understand that two factors will require to be kept in mind 
when dealing with individual cases- namely (1) the probable 
condition of the blood channels, and (2) the driving power 
the left ventricle. Although my main thesis in this 
l ecture is the anmmia due to vessel spasm, I must indicate to 
ytit that anaemia may be determined by atheroma or oblitera¬ 
tive endarteritis associated with a feeble heart. I can 
i lustOLfce this class of case as follows. 

Feeble Heart Cases . 

1 had recently a patient in my male ward who had re¬ 
ferring attacks of inability to utter an articulate word, 
associated at times with slight paresis of his right limbs. 
T he speech phenomena were present during the night, so 
tit it when he awoke he was unable to ask the night nurse 


for anything he wanted. As this man’s general condition 
and heart power improved this disappeared. The explana¬ 
tion I offered of the speech phenomenon was that the brain 1 
vessels were almost certainly atheromatous, that the feeble 
circulation was at its feeblest during the night, and that the 
aphasia and paresis were due to local anaemia from the 
operation of these two conditions. That the explanation 
was reasonable was borne out by the cessation of the 
phenomena when the circulation became stronger and able 
to keep up a sufficient flow through his narrowed vessels 
narrowed structurally, not by spasm. 

In case the apparent novelty of my explanation should 
lead you to doubt its soundness, I may tell you that Brissaud 
in 1893 recorded the case of a woman suffering from heart 
failure who exhibited recurrent aphasia with right hemi¬ 
plegia. At each relapse of cardiac asystole there was a 
corresponding return of the paralysis of the right limbs with 
transitory aphasia. In this case I venture to think there 
must have been atheroma of cerebral vessels as well as the 
recurring heart failure. 

This case you will grant strengthens my position, and 
you will realise how important it is that cases of the kind 
should not be misunderstood. If such a case is regarded as 
one of “ high blood pressure ” with threatening haemorrhage, 
and relaxing and depressant treatment is adopted, you realise 
the evil consequences which must follow on such a diagnostic 
error. It is stimulant and not depressant measures which 
are required. 

Migraine, and Temporary Paralysis. 

I shall also not dwell on the association of migraine and 
temporary paralysis, as the association is now widely known. 

For historical purposes I want to state, however, that Ball, 
a French physician, described the case of a patient who 
suffered habitually from migraine, and who had 12 attacks 
of aphasia in nine months accompanied by slight paresis 
and convulsive movements in the right hand. He supposed 
these cerebral phenomena were due to a temporary ansemia. 

I do not know whether he is to be credited with atttri- 
buting the anaemia to angiospasm. These brain symptoms 
occur in migraine ^without arterial disease, while the 
hemianopia, which is not uncommon in migraine, is asso¬ 
ciated with angiospasm of the blind area in the retina, 
the blindness passing off when the vessels relax. That 
we should extend a corresponding explanation to the 
brain symptoms is inevitable, and surely highly reasonable. 

Motor Paralysis and Aphasia. 

This is the commonest type and forms the largest group of 
cases. It consists of persons usually at or beyond middle 
life, frequently giving unmistakable evidence of arterial 
thickening or of atheroma, and not as a rule showing heart 
feebleness. The group illustrates angiospasm in cerebral 
vessels affected by either atheroma or obliterative endarter¬ 
itis. In passing, I would remind you that atheroma Is 
common in cerebral vessels wiien its presence elsewhere is 
clinically negligible. 

Transitory Hemiparesis. 

I cannot do better than begin the consideration of this big 
group by reading a letter I received some six weeks ago 
from a medical practitioner in Southsea about a valued old 
friend of mine. He says: “I am writing you about 

Mrs.-. A fortnight ago she suddenly lost powder in her 

left arm and hand and lower extremity. This loss of power 
was transitory, and two days later there was no sign of it. 
Her blood pressure was 200. I kept her in bed for a week, 
gave small doses of calomel at night, advised light diet, and 
also gave her a grain of sodium nitrite and 10 grains 
of potassium nitrate three times a day. This brought her 
pressure down to 175.” This letter was dated July 25th. I 
saw the lady on August 17th, and again on Sept. 4th. She 
was well, and had had no return of the symptoms men¬ 
tioned. In this patient you will note that there w-as a high 
arterial pressure. This illustrates wdiat you will often find— 
namely, that during an attack of paresis there is a marked 
heightening of the ordinary arterial pressure shown by 
the individual,—the result of the hypertonic contraction of 
the systemic arteries. The heightened pressure was readily 
lowered in this patient by the excellent measures adopted by 
her Southsea physician. It was the frequent association of 
such paretic seizures with hypertonic contraction of the 
systemic vessels, and the disappearance of the symptoms 
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when the vessels were relaxed by a vaso-dilator that led me 
to suggest that a like constriction of vessels in a brain area 
was the cause of the paresis in such cases. 

Another illustration of this evanescent hemiparesis is 
afforded by a man, aged 47, who died in the Royal Infirmary 
five days ago. He was the subject of advanced kidney 
disease, but he was also aphasic, the aphasia presenting some 
very interesting features. The history we obtained was that 
three or four years ago he had “a shock” in which the 
right side of his body was paralysed, but from which he 
recovered. We were also informed that he had had similar 
attacks repeatedly, all of them apparently of short duration. 
He was admitted to my ward on May 25th, the aphasia 
having come on three days before that and lasting to the 
date of his death on August 31st. There was no other 
paralysis. He was treated as a kidney case, and it was of 
his kidney condition he died. In the brain there was an 
area of softening, about the size of a pea, far forward in 
the white pathway of motor speech, and no other lesion. 
Now this man had had several attacks of hemiplegia, from 
all of which he recovered, and none of which left any visible 
trace in his brain. The aphasia, which was permanent, was 
due to the permanent break in the communicating white 
fibres of his speech centres. 

This is not the first brain I have seen from a patient who 
had had a temporary hemiplegia of which no trace was left 
in the brain, and I bring this last case before you as a further 
support to my contention that these temporary paralyses have 
an evanescent cause, and that the only reasonable explanation 
is the one I have offered you. 

I would add to this that the site of angiospasm is very 
frequently in the great motor pathway, in or above the 
internal capsule. And if the question is asked why this 
position should be a common one, I can only answer that, in 
my experience softening of grey cortex is not, common ; that 
the motor pathway, especially in or near the internal capsule, 
is the common seat of haemorrhage and of softening. It 
would seem as if it were not the centre but the busy 
thoroughfare which is so apt to be damaged by either of 
these, and which I think is the seat of angiospasm also. 

Historical. 

I shall now endeavour to strengthen my contentions by 
pointing out to you that the explanation I have offered has 
been proposed before, although it has never attracted 
sufficient attention to make it of practical value to the 
practitioner in his work. The only British author who 
refers to the subject is Bastian : he quotes a case published 
by Daly in 1887 in which “recurring attacks of transient 
aphasia and right hemiplegia,” lasting for from three 
minutes to three hours, occurred in an elderly gentleman. 
Daly supposed that the attacks were due to spasms of 
vessels brought about under the influence of gouty and 
uraemic poisons in the blood. Bastian himself, in view of 
this, suggests that “poisons circulating in the blood may 
lead to contractions of the small arterioles, thus temporarily 
cutting off more or less completely the blood-supply of 
cortical centres. ” 

In 1886 Dr. George Peabody delivered an address to the 
Practitioners’Society, New York, entitled “A Contribution 
to the Symptoms and Pathology of Endarteritis Obliterans.” 
He brought forward three cases, “not as something new,” 
but as bearing upon the pathology of a condition about 
which little work had been done. One of these cases was a 
man, aged 56, who had an attack of transient right-sided 
hemiplegia. Then in the course of ten days he had four or 
five attacks of aphasia with incomplete hemiplegia. Finally, 
he died in a complete attack, in which he had complete 
right-sided hemiplegia with loss of consciousness. At 
the post-mortem examination there was found extensive 
endarteritis of the vessels of the brain, but no local lesion, 
oedematous areas, or focus of haemorrhage. The arteries 
were diseased, but not sufficiently encroached upon to 
account for death. Commenting upon this Dr. Peabody 
states that death may result from this lesion—i.e., 
endarteritis obliterans—with striking clinical evidence of 
destruction of motor areas in the brain which necropsy 
reveals to be intact. He adds that “the only explanation 
which suggests itself is that, in addition to the partial 
obliteration of the area affected, there must have been a 
spasmodic contraction of the vessel or vessels which 
was sufficient to cause complete local arrest of the 


circulation. The duration of the spasmodic contraction 
varies, in some attacks it lasts only a few minntes; 
then all the symptoms pass awav as rapidly as they 
came. In others the duration is prolonged to such an 
extent that life comes to an end before it ceases, and yet 
the duration may not be sufficiently prolonged to cause- 
softening of the brain area affected.” Peabody may have 
got the idea of brain arterial spasm from a paper by K. G. 
Luring in this same year (1886) on spasm of arteries of the 
retina causing temporary and permanent blindness. 

Again, in 1891 Dr. Peabody, in a communication on the 
Relations between Arterial Disease and Visceral Changes, 
describes the same case and offers the same explanation. 
This later communication was made at a meeting of the 
Association of American Physicians. He again made no 
claim to the discovery, and in the discussion which followed 
this part of the paper seems not to have been touched by the 
members present, the gathering including Sir W. T. Gairdner 
and other British physicians. 

Sir William Osier before the Canadian Medical Association 
in 1911 seems to have quoted Dr. Peabody’s 1891 communi¬ 
cation as the first statement of spasm of the arteries as a 
cause of paralysis, transient or otherwise, and appears not to- 
have referred to the 1886 communication. How little this- 
communication of Dr. Peabody influenced medical teaching' 
or thinking is shown by the absence of any reference to this 
condition in Sir William Osier’s excellent and popular book 
on the “ Principles and Practice of Medicine ” down to the 
1909 edition, at least so far as 1 have been able to discover. 

Now, gentlemen, I have supported my contentions by 
showing you that others have offered the same explanation 
of the phenomena in question as I have offered, and that, 
whatever credit may be due to me for having repeatedly 
written on this subject and so drawn the attention of my 
brethren to it, I no more, but rather less, than Dr. Peabody 
can claim to be the “discoverer.” Sir William Osier, who 
made this subject the theme of a holiday lecture in Canada 
last year, claimed for Dr. Peabody what Peabody himself 
disclaimed. 

To many of you the subject has, no doubt, the interest of 
novelty, and I hope you will be more ready to recognise its 
great practical importance when you know r that I am not the 
discoverer , and that the explanation I have offered is at least 
as old as 1886, and was probably made in America. 

There are many other interesting aspects of the subject 
that I cannot deal with to-day. I have had to confine? 
myself to the motor phenomena caused by cerebral angio¬ 
spasm, and these being the most common are perhaps the? 
most important. At some future time I may deal with the 
more speculative aspect of this interesting subject. 


Austrian Gift for St. Bartholomew’s Hos¬ 
pital. —The late Lord Mayor of London, just before his- 
end of office, received a letter from the Burgomaster of Vienna 
to the effect that the Vienna Councillors, in acknowledg¬ 
ment of their recent reception in London by the Lord Mayor 
and Corporation, had voted 5000 kronen to any charitable 
object in the City which Sir Thomas Crosby might select. 
The Lord Mayor has sent the contribution to St. Bartholo¬ 
mew’s Hospital, A donation by the Prague Councillors 
was made to the Mansion House poor-box before they 
left. 

Victoria University of Manchester.— Div 

A. E. Boycott has been appointed to the chair of 
Pathology, vacant through the resignation of Professor 
J. Lorrain Smith on his appointment to the chair of 
Pathology in the University of Edinburgh. Dr. Boycott- 
became Fraser Research Scholar in 1899, proceeded to the- 
degree of M.I). in 1904. and had a distinguished career as a 
student at St. Thorn ns’s Hospital. He was Gordon Lecturer 
in Pathology at Guv s Hospital, and afterwards was for two- 
years on the staff of the Lister Institute of Preventive- 
Medicine, before returning to Guv’s Hospital as Lecturer in. 
Pathology. The following appointments have also beem 
made : Lecturer in Obstetrics and Gynaecology, Dr. W. E.. 
Fothergill, in addition to Dr. A. W. W. Lea. who already 
holds the position of lecturer in these subjects; assi taut 
lecturer in the same subjects, Dr. W, Fletcher Shaw:, 
Lecturer in Clinical Obstetrics and Gynaecology, Dr. M. K.~ 
Walls. 

u 2 
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ON THE RESPIRATORY NEUROSES. 1 

Bsr SAMUEL WEST, M.D. Oxon., F.R.C.P. Lond., 

PHYSICIAN TO ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL, LTC. 

The respiratory movements in hemiplegia .—In 1894 Hughlings 
Jackson directed attention to the alterations in the respira¬ 
tory movements observed in hemiplegia He stated that 
there was a marked difference in the cases between ordinary 
quiet ^breathing and deep or forced breathing. Thus, on 
ordinary breathing, if any difference between the two sides 
was to be observed, it was that the movements on the 
affected side were somewhat increased, whilst on deep or 
forcible breathing the movements of the affected side 
were markedly diminished. From these facts he drew 
the following conclusions. That the respiratory move¬ 
ments are of two orders—the one automatic, chiefly 
diphragmatic; the other voluntary, chiefly costal; and 
that they have their controlling centres in different 
parts of the nervous system—the automatic in the medulla 
(the so-called respiratory centre) and the voluntary in the 
brain, the fibres from which run in the same tract as 
those to the limbs. Thus, when a healthy person is lying 
in bed and breathing quietly, the movements are abdominal 
or diaphragmatic. If told to take a deep breath the type of 
respiration is entirely altered ; the movements cease to be 
abdominal and become almost entirely costal; in other 
words, the automatic centre is inhibited and the control 
taken over for the time by the higher voluntary centres. 

About three years ago I had a very interesting case of 
hemiplegia, which exhibited many of the changes described 
in a^remarkable degree. I show the tracings obtained. 
(Fig.JL.) On ordinary quiet breathing little difference was 


Fig. 1. 



Tracing showing th© movements of the two sides of the chest 
in a case of right, hemiplcgH. The straight linos show the 
parts of the tracings which correspond. The tracings show 
that on ordinary breathing the hemiplegic side moves less 
than the sound Hide; on forced breathing (coughing, c) tho 
curves are inverted. R, Right side, l, Left. side. 

to be seen between the movements of the two sides, but what 
difference there was was against the affected side. On the 
patient being told to take a deep breath the differences 
became very considerable. They were most remarkable 
when the patient coughed. Then the deep inspiration which 
was the prelude to the cough was well marked on the sound 
side, and almost absent on the affected side. At the time of 
cough the expiratory contraction was well marked on the 
sound side, but absent on the affected side; and the inter¬ 
costal spaces on this side, offering no muscular resistance, 
were violently forced out. This gave a very peculiar feeling 
to the hand placed upon the side, and showed itself upon the 
tracing in a very remarkable inverted curve. 

I take the opportunity of showing, although it does not 
bear directly upon the subject of discussion, the alteration in 
shape of the affected side of the thorax. (Fig. 2.) This 
was markedly flattened, from which we may conclude that 
the normal shape of the chest is the position of equilibrium 
between the two sets of opposing muscles. When these 
muscles are paralysed the side flattens. It is possible that 
the actual shape may vary with the position in which the 
patient may happen to be lying It is obvious, of course, 
that the respiratory movements are, and must be, very 
largely under direct and immediate cerebral control. What 
Hughlings Jackson maintained was that this control mn<t be 
represented in some cerebral cortical centre, as are the other 
voluntary movements of the body. I believe that it must be 
in these higher respiratory centres that the explanation of 
the respiratory neuroses must be looked for. 


i The introduction to a discussion on tho subject at t.n* Medical 
Society of London on Nov. 11th, 1912. 


The neuroses of the respiratory organs fall into two 
groups, according as they are, or are not, associated with, 
or lead to, dyspnoea and its consequences—viz., cyanosis 
and suffocation. In the first group those with dyspnoea and 
cyanosis are found: (1) asthma; (2) laryngismus stridulus 


Fig. 2. 



Tracing showing the flattening of the right (hemiplegic) side. 

Measurements arc given in inches. R, Right side. L, Left «itie% 

and some other laryngeal spasms ; and (3) whooping-cough. 
In the second those without dyspnoea or cyanosis are found : 
(4) paroxysmal tachypnoea ; (5) the air-hunger of diabetes 
mellitus and the allied condition in uraemia; and (6) periodic 
respiration in its two forms—viz., grouped respiration and 
Cheyne-Stokes breathing. 

1. Asthma. — When speaking of asthma I mean, of course, 
spasmodic asthma or true idiopathic asthma, and I do not 
include any other forms of paroxysmal dyspnoea, often 
incorrectly called asthma, for these have entirely different 
pathological causes and run different clinical courses. 
Asthma is a widespread spasm of many groups of the 
respiratory muscles. The chest is almost fixed in the 
position of deep inspiration, the diaphragm depressed and 
almost immobile, and the bronchial muscle contiacted. 
These are all coordinate phenomena, and no one of them 
can be regarded as the primary or initial cause, to which the 
others are secondary. This in especially true of the spasm 
of the bronchial muscle, for though the bronchial muscle 
exists and is probably in a condition of spasm, there is 
no proof that this alone is capable of producing all the 
phenomena of asthma. 

In an attack of asthma the respiratory rhythm is entirely 
altered. The breathing is slow, with a greatly prolonged 
expiratory phase. The post-expiratory pause is absent and a 
post-inspiratory pause present instead. The inspiratory 
muscles are in full action, but there is little or no expiratory 
recoil, and the dyspnoea which results is obviously the. result 
of the restricted ebb and flow of air due to the defect of 
expiratory contraction. The passing off of the attack is 
indicated by the slow and gradual return of the expiratory 
movements. It may sometimes pass off as suddenly as it 
came on, but as a rule recovery is slow, as it must be 
if the spavin has been of any duration, for elastic and 
muscular tissue kept long upon the stretch loses its tone and 
only slowly regains it. Although as the result of repeated 
att icks the nutrition of the lungs may suffer and chronic 
bronchitis and emphysema result, still asthma stands in no 
other necessary relation with these two diseases. 

The extraordinary fact about asthma is the variety and 
multiplicity of causes which evoke an attack. Yet the 
individual must be asthmatic—that is, predisposed—for the 
same irritation which excites an attack in such an individual 
will have no such effect in a normal person. It is this under¬ 
lying predisposing condition which is the essential factor in 
asthma. This cannot be seated in the respiratory centre in 
the medulla, but mu^t be looked for in centres above this, 
possibly in the b~ain itself, though we do not know where. 
We might call this the asthmatic centre. 

Assuming such a predisposition or centre, we may construct 
a diagram showing the various exciting causes of the attack. 
(Fig. 3.) An exactly similar diagram could be constructed 
for epilepsy, showing a similar variety of exciting c nwes and 
involving a similar centril p-edisposing condition, though, of 
course, it could not be called a centre. Asthma bears a close 
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resemblance to epilepsy in other respects. Thus it is often 
preceded by some definite premonitory symptom, answering 
to the aura of epilepsy, and the removal or treatment of it 
may ward off an attack of asthma just as the treatment of 
the aura may prevent an epileptic fit. 

Again with asthma, as with epilepsy, after an attack t he 
patient may be exposed with impunity to the cause which 
at other times would without fail excite an attack. Like 
epilepsy, asthma is often hereditary or runs in families, and 
may give evidence of itself in the early years of childhood. 
It stands also in close relation with some other neurotic 
conditions, many of them hereditary and running in families, 

Fig. 3. 

7KM ABOVE 

PSYCHOSES 

Insanity 

Hysteria Spilspsy 



such as paroxysmal sneezing and coryza. As epilepsy, 
except when associated with organic disease of the brain, 
is bilateral, so asthma affects both sides, and unilateral 
asthma is unknown. 

A remarkable fact about asthma is that the development 
of organic disease of the lungs on the one side or of the central 
nervous system on the other may lead to the disappearance 
of the asthma to which the patient till then had been 
subject. Thus I have known a patient, asthmatic for years, 
to develop phthisis about the age of 45, and never have an 
attack of asthma afterwards. So, too, asthma may alternate 
with epilepsy and insanity. A very remarkable series of 
cases of this kind was published some years ago by Savage 
and Conolly Norman, 3 of which I mention a few in abstract 
as examples. 

A woman, aged 34, without any insane inheritance, had been a patient 
in an incurable hospital for some years with chronic asthma. She 
Itficamo for the second time insane, and lost her asthma. She continued 
inaano until an attack of asthma came on and then began to recover. 
During convalescence she had but few attacks of asthma, but w hen well 
tho asthma returned with greater violence than ever. 

A female, aged 28, with a history' of insanity on the mother’s side 
an«l of phthisis on tho father’s, became asthmatic at the time of 
menstruation and continued so for six years, when she became insane. 
During her insanity she was free from asthma, but with mental health 
t he astiuna returned. She had t wo subsequent attacks of insanity with 
the some sequence of events. 

A man, aged 28, with a history of insanity on both sides, suffered 
from asthma for seven years, for which he took large amounts of 
morphia. He then became insano but free from asthma for seven 
months. The asthma then returned and the patient recovered his 
senses, and remained mentally well, but subject to asthma. 

Salter described a remarkable case in which asthma 
alternated with epilepsy, and was on each occasion preceded 
by the usual aura, the only difference being that asthma 
sometimes followed instead of the fit. Similar instances have 
been recorded of the alternation of asthma and hemicrania 
and of asthma and hysteria. These and similar considera¬ 
tions lead, necessarily it would seem, to the conclusion that 
the asthmatic condition must be of central localisation, and 
that asthma must therefore be regarded not as a respiratory 
disease but as a central respiratory neurosis. 

2. Laryngismus stridulus is generally recognised as standing 
in very dose relation with fits, and it has even been described 

2 The JUxcet, June 10th, 1893. 


as a laryngeal convulsion. This also, then, by the same proces s 
of reasoning, may be presumed to be a respiratory neurosis 
of central origin. I have seen laryngeal spasm occur in the 
course of hysteria, as a transient phenomenon, alternating 
with other functional affections of the larynx with 

adductor paralysis. Strange to say, in this case there were 
attacks of transient paralysis of one half of the diaphragm. 

3. Whooping-cough. It may seem rash without discussion 
to place whooping-cough among t lie respiratory neuroses. 
Consideration of all the facts of the disease appears to 
warrant the conclusion that whooping-cough is an infectious 
zymotic disease, the stress of which falls chiefly on the 
upper respiratory centres. This is associated with local 
manifestation in the air-passages in the form of a peculiar 
or specific catarrh, many of the pulmonary changes being 
the mere mechanical results of the violent coughing. 

I now’ pass to the second group of respiratory neuroses— 
viz., that in which there is no interference with the aeration 
of the blood, and consequently no cyanosis or suffocation. 

4. Paroxysmal tachypnwa. —'This has Uvn called hysterical 
asthma. Asthma it certainly is not, and hysterical in this 
connexion moans nothing more than emotional or functional. 
The condition is very interesting and remarkable, and, I 
believe, rare. The attacks often come and go with great 
abruptness. During the attack the respirations may be very 
rapid, even reaching 100 or more in the minute, and may be 
considerably in excess of the pulse lieats. £ have seen the 
respirations 100 while the pulse was only 80. The breathing 
is noisy, panting, or putting, the face is flushed, the cheeks 
and lips rosy red, with no trace of blueness. The air 
passes freely in and out of the lungs, and the movements 
are all exaggerated. The attacks seem to cause no 
distress. Yet if a normal person tried to breathe at the 
rate of 100 even for one minute the effort would he 
found to be considerable, and after another minute or 
so would become exhausting. Vet attacks of tachvpnoea 
may last from 2 to 3 hours and may recur at short intervals, 
so that the whole period of liability may extend to several 
w r eeks. The condition is strictly comparable with tachycardia. 
In each the attack may begin and end in the same curiously 
abrupt way without apparent cause, and the patient appears 
to be hardly conscious of the condition, and to suffer little or 
no distress from it. The patients are usually young, nervous, 
emotional women. I do not remember e\er to have seen 
tacliypncea in a man. The attacks do not seem to be in any 
way under the patient 's control or to be capable of being 
evoked s])ontaneously. 

Tacliypncea must be regarded as a condition of disease, and 
as strictly pathological and so far important, though it has 
not the serious significance that tachycardia often has—I 
have never seen it lead to any serious result or associated 
with any definite nervous or physical defect. Paroxysmal 
tacliypncea should, therefore, be placed among the respiratory 
neuroses in a category bv itself, just as paroxysmal tachycardia 
is among cardiac disturbances. 

5. The air-hunger of diabetes mellitus and urtemia .—In the 
air-hunger of diabetes mellitus the respirations are greatly 
accelerated, free, and deep. The noisy puffing and panting 
have suggested the name of steam-engine breathing. The 
lesion is one of the respiratory mechanism affecting the 
higher respiratory centres, and not of the respiratory organs, 
and this is confirmed by its association, sooner or later, with 
coma. The development of the full stage is often preceded 
by various respiratory disturbances, such as sighing and 
irregular breathing, which may come and go, and give an 
indication of what is threatening some time before it comes. 
The onset is in most cases abrupt, sometimes extremely so, 
the patient passing in the course of a few minutes into the 
condition described. The coma comes on more gradually, 
so that for some time the patient, though showing the typical 
air-lmnger, is quite conscious, and capable of mental effort, 
and apparently is but little distressed. Similar symptoms, 
though rarely so marked, may arise in the course of uraemia, 
but they are, as a rule, less sudden, and more often preceded 
by irregularities of respiration. In both cases I suppose the 
exciting cause must be some chemical body, but its nature 
is unknown, and the difficulty in either case is to explain its 
sudden abrupt development. 

6. Periodic respirations .—The respiration may become irre¬ 
gular from various causes, but for the most part these 
irregularities are themselves of irregular recurrence. But 
sometimes these irregularities recur at regular intervals, each 
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group of irregularities presenting the same general characters. 
This peculiar breathing is called periodic or grouped respira¬ 
tion. Of periodic respiration there are two special types— 
the one well known as Cheyne-Stokes breathing; the other 
not so generally recognised, and termed grouped respiration. 
The two types stand in the strongest possible contrast with 
one another, as the two tracings clearly show. 

Fig. 4. 
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Tr.icinjr of grouped respiration. Two respirations in 15 seconds = 

8 in minute. 

Fig. 5. 

UtoMw- 

lo rtu 

Tracing of Cheyne-Stokes breathing. Forty respirations in 
20 seconds; respiration-rate = 120 in minute. 

Grouped respiration. —In grouped respiration the respira¬ 
tions are slow, and number not more thanjjfrom 8 to 12 in the 
minute, occur in groups of two or three, are of equal depth 
and regular in frequency, while the intervals between the 
groups are comparatively short. This form is rarely seen 
except in the coma stage of meningitis in childhood, espe¬ 
cially so far as my experience goes in the posterior basic 
form. It is an interesting phenomenon, but is in itself of no 
special significance. 

Ckeyne-Stohes breathing. —In Cheyne-Stokes breathing, on 
the other hand, the respirations during the breathing stage 
are extremely rapid. This phase may last 20 seconds, and 
Coring that time the respirations may number 40—i.e., be at 
the rate of 120 a minute. The striking peculiarities of 
Cheyne-Stokes breathing are the crescendo and diminuendo 
of the respirations in respect both of depth and noise, and 
the long pauses which follow the breathing phase, which may 
last 40-45 seconds. 

The prognostic significance is equally strongly contrasted 
in the two cases. Thus grouped respiration is simply an 
interesting phenomenon in the course of a serious nervous 
affection, of itself likely to prove fatal, but disappearing if the 
disease should run a favourable course. It has, therefore, no 
special or grave significance. Cheyne-Stokes breathing, on 
the contrary, is of the gravest possible significance, and may 
of iteelf give warning of what is to be the result, when there 
■night otherwise seem to be no special reason for alarm. 

Cheyne-Stokes breathing is described as occurring in a 
very great variety of pathological conditions, but they all 
fall into two main categories : (1) where it occurs in the 
coarse of some disease or morbid condition of the central 
nervous system above the medulla: and (2) where there is 
lieart failure of some kind, usually of the left ventricle. 
Cheyne-Stokes breathing has been described, though a rare 
occurrence, in healthy person* , during sleep, after great 
f&tigue, or in advanced life. It has also been present as a 
personal or family peculiarity in healthy persons who have 
lived to a good old age. Besides this it has been met with 
after the use of certain drugs—e.g., bromide of potassium, 
chloral and morphia, and others, disappearing after the 
effect of the drugs had passed off. In animals , again, periodic 
respiration more or less closely resembling Cheyne-Stokes 
breathing has been observed during sleep and hibernation, 
after muscular fatigue, after the administration of many 
drags, and in experiments upon the medulla and brain, or 
upon the heart and circulation. 

Interesting as all these observations are, and important as 
they may be in the attempt to find a general explanation of 
the phenomenon, they should not be introduced into the 
consideration of Cheyne-Stokes breathing as a pathological 
and clinical condition. 

When Cheyne-Stokes breathing is observed in men it may 
be concluded that the patient is probably suffering either 
from heart failure or from some disease or morbid condition 
of the central nervous system above the medulla and pons. 
Yet it is not a necessary accompaniment of any affection in 
cither group, and is, in fact, far more often absent than 
present in all of them. It must therefore depend upon some 
accidental condition which is more likely to arise in one of 
these two gioups of affection than in any other. But what 
the condition is there is nothing yet to show. 

Various phenomena have been associated with the different 


phases of Cheyne-Stokes breathing, such as change in the 
rate, tension or general characters of the pulse, alterations 
in the pupils, variation in the dyspnoea and cyanosis, but 
none of these are constant in all cases alike, or, indeed, in 
the same case at different times, while they may each and 
every one be entirely absent, so that no one of them 
can be the essential or determining cause. They must all 
be merely accidental, and the result of the morbid condition 
to which the Cheyne-Stokes breathing itself is due. It 
follows that all explanations which pre-suppose any of these 
phenomena must fall to the ground. 

Cheyne-Stokes breathing, after being well marked, may 
intermit and disappear for a time entirely, the respiration 
returning to the normal. More often the characteristic 
features are incompletely developed. Thus the pauses may 
be very short or absent, while the crescendo and diminuendo 
of breathing may be well marked, or the breathing may be 
regular and but little accelerated, yet there may be at regular 
intervals intermission of two or three respirations, or their 
place be taken by a long-drawn sigh. At other times the 
breathing may be irregular, but not periodic. Lastly, the 
pauses may be present at certain times only—for instance, 
during sleep, but, on the other hand, they may also occur 
only when the patient is awake. 

From all these considerations we arrive at the conclusion 
that the automatic centre in the medulla is doing its work 
well, though in a somewhat unusual way, but that its 
action is hampered or interfered with, so that the cause* 
must be looked for not in the medulla but in some 
part of the nervous system above that level, and there¬ 
fore probably in the brain itself, and this view is con¬ 
firmed by the fact that with definite organic disease of 
the medulla and pons Cheyne-Stokes breathing is unknown. 
Under these circumstances the general cerebral and mental 
condition of the patient becomes of interest, and this is best 
observed in the cardiac group, when the patient is generally not 
unconscious. It is remarkable that the patients themselves 
seem to be but little disturbed by their peculiar breathing, 
and, indeed, to be unconscious of it. Thus, they may stop 
speaking in the middle of a sentence when the pause comes 
on, and complete the sentence after the pause is over, 
without seeming to be aware of the break, though the 
intelligence may be clear. If told to breathe or made to 
speak during the pause, they do so with an effort, and only 
after bringing into play the extraordinary respiratory muscles. 
So that it is evident that it is the voluntary respiratory 
centres that are chiefly affected or hampered in their action. 

The general consideration of each of the respiratory 
neuroses alike seems to lead to the same conclusion—vix., 
that it is not the respiratory centre in the medulla that is at 
fault, but some higher coordinating centres possibly in close 
relation with the other centres of volitional action, and 
therefore presumably in the oortex of the brain. In this 
connexion the physiological considerations with which the 
paper opened are of importance. It is obvious that a view 
of this kind is likely to modify considerably the lines of 
treatment to be adopted, but to discuss this now would take 
me too far afield. 

Wimpole-street, W. 


Donations and Bequests.— By the will of Mrs. 

Alice Millar, of Holloway Sanatorium, Virginia Water, the 
testatrix bequeathed £5000 each to the Royal London 
Ophthalmic Hospital, the Cancer Hospital, and the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. —A gift of 
£1000 has been received by the town council of Campbel¬ 
town for building an addition to the infectious diseases 
hospital with the object of accommodating consumptive 
patients.—Prince Christian has sent a cheque for £1557, the 
balance of the Windsor Memorial Fund to the late Kiiu: 
Edward VII., to the chairman of the King Edward VII. 
Hospital, Windsor.—Mr. Austen Chamberlain has received 
£250 from the Union-Castle Steamship Company toward 
the £100,000 he is raising for the London School of Tropical 
Medicine.—A cheque for £1000 has been received by the 
treasurer of the St. Mary’s Hospitals, Manchester, from 
Mr. Edward Graham Wood, of Salford and Southport If 
was decided to name one of the beds after Mr. Wood.' 
granddaughter, “ The Sada Joyce Holden Bed. ”—The Chelsea 
Hospital for Women has received donations of £52 10 j 
towards its rebuilding fund from Sir Samuel Provis, K.C.B.. 
and Mr. George MilHngton. 
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REMARKS ON THE 

TREATMENT OF SARCOMA OF THE 
LONG BONES. 1 

By Sib FREDERIC EVE, F.R.C.S. Eng., 

SENIOR SURGEON TO THE LONDON HOSPITAL, ETC. 


My remarks on the treatment of sarcoma of the long 
lx>nes must necessarily, owing to the short time at my dis- 
}>osal, be mainly concerned with general principles. The 
sarcomata fall, for purposes of treatment, into three groups : 
(I.) periosteal sarcomata ; (II.) central sarcomata composed 
of round and spindle cells; (III.) myeloma (myeloid 
sarcoma). The last-named must be differentiated from the 
•diffuse or generalised hyperplasias of medullary tissue met 
with in albumosuria and other affections, and to which the 
term “ myeloma ” is also applied. 

I .—Periosteal Sarcomata. 

The periosteal sarcomata spread locally along the peri¬ 
osteum, endosteally through the medulla, and also along the 
muscles attached to the affected lone. Extension into the 
veins is so early that in many cases, especially of sarcoma of 
the femur and humerus, metastases are already present when 
the patient first comes under observation. " Sarcomata of 
these bones frequently involve the axillary and femoral 
glands respectively. 

Amputations in periosteal sarcoma must remove the 
affected bone in its entirety, and if possible the whole or 
a considerable part of the length of any muscles attached in 
the neighboui hood of the tumour. 

Owing to the rapid growth of sarcomata of the humerus, 
the fact that they usually originate in the upper third, and 
theii tendency, wherever arising, to involve the whole length 
of the bone, the interscapulo-thoracic (Berger’s) operation 
will be required, except in the rare instances in which there 
is a growth confined to the lower third, when amputation 
.at the shoulder-joint may suffice. Butlin 3 states that “ there 
is no tendency to affection of the axillary glands,” but the 
truth of this I doubt. 

Notwithstanding arguments in favour of non-intervention 
based on the failure of treatment, I think that a patient with 
periosteal sarcoma of the femur should be given the remote 
•chance afforded by amputation at the hip-joint. The 
immediate danger of the operation is slight. I have since 
1896 performed 11 consecutive amputations at the hip-joint 
without a death. We can only hope that in the future the 
practitioner who first sees the patient, assisted as he is by 
the X rays in diagnosis, will send patients for surgical treat¬ 
ment immediately, and that our statistics may thereby be 
improved. The femoral lymphatic glands are often palpably 
-enlarged, and I have for many years been in the habit of 
removing them in the preliminary stage of the operation. 
The anterior racket incision has been used, the artery and 
vein being tied, and the glands dissected out through the 
first incision. In tumours situated high up in the femur I 
have dissected the attachments of the muscles cleanly from 
the os innominatum. The practice of a preliminary ligature 
of the main vessels, the injection of cocaine into the nerve- 
trunks before division, and other methods of combating 
shock, have greatly diminished the immediate mortality in 
high amputations at the shoulder and hip. I have frequently 
•injected saline and brandy directly into the femoral vein 
before closing the wound. 

The common periosteal sarcomata of the upper third of the 
tibia and those of the upper third of the fibnla, together 
with rare tumours of the same nature in the forearm (usually 
in the upper third), should be treated by amputation at the 
lower third of the thigh and humerus respectively. In tumours 
-of the lower third of the leg amputation through the knee- 
joint may be done. Considerable enlargement of the femoral 
glands in growths of the middle and upper third of the tibia 
has been noted by me. These have been removed, and 
although the pathologists reported that the enlargement was 


1 A paper read before the Surgical Section of the Koval Society of 
Medicine on Nov. 12th, 1912. 

A writer in American Practice of Surgery expresses an opposite 


not due to malignant disease, I must own that I received this 
information with scepticism. 

Sarcomata of the ribs are rare. They may now be dealt 
with safely owing to the recent methods of opening the 
pleura. 

In regard to microscopic structure, after admitting that the 
round-celled sarcomata are the most malignant, 1 agree with 
Butlin that the metaplasia of part or the bulk of the tumour 
into cartilage or bone does not affect its malignancy, and 
therefore does not modify the treatment. 

II. — Central Sarcomata Composed of Hound, Spindle , or 
Mixed Cells. 

We owe our knowledge of the lower degree of malignancy 
of central tumours, together with much more in the natural 
history of malignant diseases of the bones, to the painstaking 
work of Butlin. Their relative benignity must be ascribed 
to their being surrounded by a capsule of bone, but 
we must not overlook the fact that in many instances there 
is a wide infiltration of the medulla, and in some the bony 
capsule has been broken through. When this has occurred 
they should, I think, be treated on the same lines as perios¬ 
teal sarcomata. Otherwise it would appear safe to amputate 
through the affected bone some distance above the disease if 
it occupies the distal end, or through the joint immediately 
above if it occupies the proximal end of the bone. Central 
tumours of the lower end of the radius and ulna are 
less malignant than those of other bones. Butlin 
quotes 3 a case of spindle-celled sarcoma of the lower 
half of the ulna which was treated by erasion, and the 
patient was well two years later ; and again,* a case of 
spindle-celled sarcoma of the external condyle of the femur 
treated by resection. The patient was in good health three 
years later. On the other hand, in an example of central 
sarcoma of the upper epiphysis of the femur, the patient 
died from the operation, and was found to be already suffer¬ 
ing from metastases.'’ The tumours under consideration are 
rare, and therefore the experience of individual surgeons is 
very limited. If we are to learn more of tlie later histories 
of patients, it must be by a combined system of regis¬ 
tration at the various hospitals by which the patients are 
followed up. 

I offer the above remarks on the treatment of this group 
in a tentative manner, and hope to learn the opinion of 
other surgeons. These growths, if well localised, and espe¬ 
cially if spindle-celled, offer a tempting field for resection 
and the employment of the various methods of osteoplasty 
to be alluded to later. 

III.— Myeloma ( Myeloid Sarcoma). 

Although it has long been taught that the true myeloma 
has a low degree of malignancy, yet it is only in recent years 
that it has been recognised as possessing, at least in some 
situations, a purely local malignancy. Butlin, even in 1900, 
classes the central round- and spindle-celled sarcoma with 
the myelomata under the common heading of central 
tumours, in discussing their treatment. The broad general 
statement made in most text-books that the myelomata are 
only locally malignant requires, however, considerable 
modification. The myelomata of the femur, and especially 
those of the upper end of the humerus, are sometimes 
followed by metastasis. According to Butlin’s statistics, the 
tumours were giant-celled sarcomata in three out of five 
patients who died with metastasis after amputation of the 
femur for central sarcoma. 6 And in two out of three un¬ 
successful cases of sarcoma of the upper end of the humerus 
two were described as myeloid sarcoma. Both died from 
metastasis after the performance of Berger’s operation. 
Kausch 7 describes a case of myeloid sarcoma of the upper 
end of the humerus, treated in 1902 by resection and 
implantation of two sterilised portions of humerus. Recur¬ 
rence necessitated amputation at the shoulder joint. 
Death occurred from metastasis 11 months after the first 
operation. 

Our London Hospital statistics throw little light on this 
question, as all the cases involving the femur and humerus 
were treated by amputation. They, however, emphasise 
the benignity of myeloma of the tibia and fibula. Mr. 


* The Operative Surgery of Malignant Disease, p. 52. 
* Op. eit., p. 52. 5 Op. eit., p 51. 

6 Op. cit., p. 53. 7 Op. eit.. p. 594. 
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L. J. Austin has only been able to trace for me 7 cases 
during the 10 years 1902-1911 inclusive. They were as 
follows: Myeloma of the upper end of the humerus, amputa¬ 
tion at shoulder-joint, well after 3 years ; of the lower 
end of the femur, amputation at hip-joint, well after 
8 years; of the lower end of the femur, amputation in middle 
third of the thigh, well after 3 years. Two cases of myeloma 
of the upper end of the tibia and 2 of the fibula were 
all treated by local removal, 3 by resection and 1 (tibia) 
by erasion. They were all well at periods varying from 
l£ to 8 years. I examined a microscopic section from all 
these cases but one (femur). 

As far as I can judge, this difference in nature depends 
rather on the seat of the disease than on the structure of 
the tumour. The nearer the body the greater the malignancy 
would appear to be true of the myelomata, as well as of the 
periosteal sarcomata. I have examined sections of all the 
myelomata treated at the London Hospital since 1904, and 
find a very fair uniformity in their structure. It must be 
admitted, however, that one example of myeloma of the head 
of the humerus looks very malignant. There are a large 
number of myeloplaxes lying among oat-shaped spindle and 
a few round cells ; and I do not observe the tendency to 
fibrillation or the formation of fibrous tissue apparent in 
most myelomata. This patient was, however, well three 
years after amputation at the shoulder joint. I suspect that 
the old statistics liave been made less favourable by the 
inclusion among myelomata of a certain number of round- 
and spindle-celled tumours containing a few multinucleated 
cells such as are present in many rapidly growing 
neoplasms. 

In the long bones the myelomata are met with so 
frequently in four situations that their occasional recurrence 
elsqwhere is negligible in considering their treatment. These 
situations are the epiphyseal extremities of the upper ends 
of the tibia and fibula, the lower end of the femur, the lower 
end of the radius, and the upper end of the humerus. Their 
frequency (excepting the fibula) is in the order nar^d ; and 
it may be noted that these are the epiphyses whi</ ^e the 
last to unite to the diaphyses. The treatment ado f must 
depend on the size and extent of the tumour and jjs locality. 
The following operations are employed : (1) erasion ; (2) 
resection ; (3) amputation. 

1. Erasion may be adopted in tumours of moderate size, 
when the bony walls are intact and sufficiently strong to 
bear pressure after the removal of the tumour. The cavity, 
if moderate in size, may best be filled with paraffin having a 
melting-point of about 110° F. This sets sufficiently hard at 
body temperature and is easier to manipulate than a paraffin 
with a higher melting-point. I have also used gelatine and 
iodoform successfully. Larger cavities may be filled with 
decalcified bone-chips, or better with chips taken from a 
recently amputated limb. There is very free haemorrhage 
from the cavity, even if of quite moderate vsize, so that the 
use of an elastic tourniquet should not be neglected. The 
walls should be swabbed with pure carbolic or touched with 
Paquelin’s cautery. 

2. Resection. This will usually be required in myelomata 
of the bones of the lower extremity where the osseous wall 
is so thinned that it would collapse or “ concertina ” after 
removal of the growth. It might also occasionally be 
resorted to in quite early growths of the upper end of the 
humerus. Myelomata of the lower end of the radius and 
the upper ends of the tibia and fibula (especially the radius) 
are by far the most favourable for treatment by erasion or 
resection. 

3. Amputation immediately above the tumour may be 
required when the disease has penetrated the bone and 
widely infiltrated the soft parts. It must be especially borne 
in mind that conservative treatment is much less likely to 
succeed in myeloma of the upper end of the humerus 
and in both ends of the femur for the reasons given 
above. 

The true myelomata can usually be recognised by their 
slower growth, distinct delimitation, the absence of infiltra¬ 
tion of bone, their maroon-red colour, and often the presence 
of pulsation at some point. A surgeon about to operate for 
sarcoma, especially if it be a central tumour, should have a 
microscopist in attendance for the purpose of making a fresh 
section. The appearances of a myeloma are so characteristic 
that a fresh section will suffice, but in certain cases it may 


be advisable to postpone operation until a "more careful 
microscopic examinat ion of a portion of the tumour has been 
made. I am of opinion that the danger of infection of 
surrounding tissues by an exploratory incision has been much 
overrated. Even if a tumour turns out to be a very malignant 
one and implantation in the incision occurs, the affected 
area would undoubtedly be removed. 

I may mention incidentally three cases of myeloma treated 
successfully by erasion or resection :— 

In a man, aged 35, I removed with the surrounding tissues 
a myeloma of the upper end of the fibula which had freely 
burst through the capsule of bone. The microscope showed 
that the muscles were infiltrated with round cells and myeloid 
cells. He was quite well eight years and four months 
afterwards. 

A man, aged 22, was treated for a myeloma of the head of 
the tibia by erasion. He was well five and a half years 
after. 

A young married lady was treated for myeloma of the 
lower end of the radius by resection of the lower extremities 
of the radius and ulna and shortening of all the tendons of 
the wrist. She was well 12 years after, and could use her 
hand—the right—for writing, sewing, &c. 

The recent advances in the surgery of tr ans plantation of 
bone, cartilage, and even of joints have opened up a new 
field for the treatment of myelomata in selected cases. A 
portion of bone from the same individual may be utilised 
(autoplasty) or from an amputated limb or a corpse 
(homoplasty). 

In the first category the fibula has been widely used, 
especially in resections of the upper end of the tibia. After 
the removal of the diseased portion of tibia, the upper end 
of the fibula is driven into a hole made in the head of the 
tibia (if it has been left) or into the lower end of the femur. 
At a later operation the fibula is cut across lower down knd 
driven into the distal end of the tibia. 

I am able to show a young woman from whom I removed 
by resection of the upper third of the tibia a large myeloma 
which had spread widely among the surrounding structures. 
The femur and tibia were united by bolting them together 
with a portion of the patient’s own fibula, a gap of nearly 
2 in. being left between them and the limb thereby 
lengthened. The later skiagrams appear to show that there 
is a new formation of bone beneath the periosteum of the 
implanted fibula. It is now a year and seven months since 
the operation ; there is no recurrence and she can walk with 
a poroplastic support, but the union is not firm and the 
shortening amounts to 4£ in. I attempted to get greater 
solidity by separating a portion of the anterior margin of the 
tibia, carrying it across the gap, and pegging it into a groove 
in the femur. If 1 had the opportunity again I should graft 
in a ]>ortion of tibia covered with cartilage. Janeway took 
a fragment of tibia from the same individual to replace 5-J in. 
of ulna resected for sarcoma. A defect in the radius 
resulting from osteomyelitis has been successfully filled by 
separating a portion of ulna and twisting it on the inter¬ 
osseous membrane into the gap. 

When autoplastic grafts are used the periosteum of the 
graft should be preserved. It is stated that the periosteum 
lives, while the bone itself dies and is absorbed, but is 
gradually replaced by new bone formed by the periosteum of 
the graft and the medulla of the bone into which it is 
grafted (Lexer, Axhausen). The truth of this appears, how¬ 
ever, to be controverted by an instance of transplantation 
of dead bone carried out by Kausch. 8 He removed the head 
of the tibia with its periosteum for myeloma and grafted 
8 cm. of a tibia from an amputated limb. The graft was 
previously deprived of periosteum and medulla and treated 
with alcohol, ether, and boiling water. Amputation was 
performed for recurrence nine months later. A longitudinal 
section of the bone showed that the graft was necrotic and 
without apparent trace of organisation, but was surrounded 
by a complete mantle of periosteum continuous with that of 
the pre-existing bone. Under the microscope could be 
followed the two processes of destruction and reconstruction, 
the newly formed periosteum penetrating cavities in the 
bone. 

Kiittneiy' of Breslau, has published three remarkable 


8 Beitriigc zur Klini.sehen Chirurgie, 1910, S. 670. 
y Centralblatt t'vir Chirurgie, No. 29, 1911. 
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cases of malignaut tumours of the lower extremities in which 
bone and articular surfaces of corpses were used for grafts. 
Two cases were chondro-sarcomata of the upper end of 
the femur. The upper third of the femora together with 
the heads of the bones were removed and the parts replaced 
by grafts of corresponding extent. Union of the graft to the 
grafted bone took place and the hip-joints were moveable. 
The first patient died from metastasis 13 months after the 
operation. In the second recurrence occurred, and a 
spontaneous fracture of the graft, which, however, united. 
In a third case described as a malignant chondroma 
(? chrondro-sarcoma) involving the upper end of the tibia, 
the affected portion of bone with the articular surface was 
resected and replaced by a corresponding graft taken from 
a corpse. Healing took place with a fistula, but the knee- 
joint could be bent to an angle of 45° and the patient could 
stand and walk without an apparatus. In one case the 
subject from whom the graft was taken died as long as 
*24 hours before the operation. Ivory pegs were used to fix 
the graft to the grafted bone in the first case ; and portions 
of fibula were employed to bolt the bones together in the 
-other cases. 

It is quite evident from the above brief summary that 
grafting has a future before it; but we need not fear that in 
this country enthusiasm for experimental surgery will lead 
us to perform such unjustifiable operations as resection of 
periosteal sarcoma of the femur. 

I have been especially asked to make some remarks on the 
treatment of sarcoma of the long bones with Coley’s fluid. 
Coley advocates the use of this fluid, first, in cases of 
sarcoma of the long bones in which operation means a 
sacrifice of the limb. If no improvement is observed at the 
end of two or three weeks he advises operation. He writes 
-that the greatest value of the toxins in sarcoma of the long 
bones would be shown to lie in a judicious combination with 
conservative operative treatment. In sarcomata of the 
myeloid type particularly, partial operations can be safely 
substituted for amputation. Secondly, he considers the use 
of the toxins as a prophylactic against recurrence as offering 
by far the most important field. Thirdly, he employs the 
fluid in cases of inoperative sarcoma. I have the pleasure of 
being personally acquainted with Dr. Coley, and was greatly 
impressed by his enthusiasm and candour. It is impossible 
to gainsay such statistics as the following “ Final Results of 
Cases of Sarcoma in Various Situations ” 10 :— 

•'Seven remained alive and well at the end of 15 to 18 years; 7 
remain*»d alive and well at the end of 10 to 15 years ; 17 remained alive 
And well at the end of 5 to 10years ; 10 remained alive and well at the 
end of 3 to 5 years. That is, 41 cases remained well from 3 to 18 years, 
or 31 from 5 to 17 years. 

As to the correctness of tho diagnosis in these cases, they were 
practically selected cases—i.e., selected by the leading surgeons of 
America, as hopeless, inoperable cases. In all these eases, with the 
exception of four, the diagnosis was confirmed by careful microscopical 
examination in most cases, not by one, but by several of the most 
competent, pathologists.” 

Yet it is astonishing that, as far as I have been able to 
ase&^n, anything at all comparable to these successes has 
nth> met with elsewhere. 

Mr. L. J. Austin, one of our surgical registrars, has been 
at much trouble in looking up the cases in which Coley’s 
fluid has been given at the London Hospital. The treatment 
has been started in many cases, but has been discontinued 
for various reasons. All cases are excluded unless ten or 
more injections were given. They number ouly ten. In 
seven there was absolutely no result. One, a recurrent 
sarcoma of the front of the thigh, nearly disappeared, and 
I removed it; but the roan came back in less than a year 
with metastasis in the orbit. In two cases of recurrent 
sarcoma of the muscles of the thigh and of the nose respec¬ 
tively, both got slightly smaller, but the latter subsequently 
died. 

In his paper before this Rociety in 1909,” Coley gives his 
results in nine selected cases of sarcoma of the long bones, in 
all of which the tumour disappeared. Two cases of periosteal 
sarcoma of femur in which no operation was performed —one 
well after seven years, and one died from metastasis one 
year latter. Three cases of periosteal sarcoma of femur 
treated by amputation—all well after three years. A spindle- 
celled sarcoma of the tibia, recurrent after excision ; it 


10 Surgery, Gynaecology, Ac., August., 1911, p. 174. 

11 Proceedings of the Royal Society of Medicine, voi. Hi., No. 1. 


disappeared under toxins, and the patient was well ten years 
later. He also quotes three cases of myeloma which dis¬ 
appeared ; of these, two were well four years, and the 
other one year after their disappearance. Two of them were 
not operated on. 

At the London Hospital we have treated five cases of 
periosteal sarcoma without the slightest result on the 
tumour. Three were lost sight of, one died within the year, 
one gase of periosteal sarcoma of the lower end of the femur 
is well 29 months after a hip-joint amputation. In this 
case and another case of round-celled chondro-sarcoma of 
the tibia treatment was carried out most thoroughly in my 
wards with toxin kindly sent by Dr. Coley. 

My own experience as regards the prevention of recurrence 
by Coley’s fluid has been most disappointing. For it happens 
that, in the only three cases in which I have seen a striking 
diminution of the tumour, but where local removal was sub¬ 
sequently performed as freely as circumstances would permit, 
in two local recurrence took place, and in one (already 
mentioned) metastasis. 

It is undeniable that a certain number of sarcomata di 
appear under, or are profoundly influenced by, the toxins, 
but we have no means of determining what proportion this 
is to the total number treated. I suspect it is. only a small 
proportion. Although I may be forming an opinion on 
insufficient evidence, yet my present attitude is that I 
would not recommend Coley’s fluid in any case of operable 
sarcoma, nor would I recommend it as a prophylactic against 
recurrence. 

Harley-street, W. 


RESULTS OF COMPLETE REMOVAL BY 
OPERATION OF TRANSPLANTED 
MOUSE CANCER. 

By 0. E. WALKER, D.Sc. Liverp., M.R.O.S. Eng., 
L.R.C.P. Lord. ; 

AND 

H. E. WHITTINGHAM, M.B., Ch.B. Glasg. 

(From the Research Department , Royal Cancer Hospital, 
Glasgow .) 

Upon several occasions we have drawn attention to 
essential points of difference between the general characters 
and clinical history of malignant tumours produced by 
grafting in mice and other animals and those of primary 
malignant growths . 1 The experiments here described were 
undertaken in order to compare the results of removal by 
operation of tumours produced by grafting with the results 
of the removal by operation of primary malignant 
growths. 

All the mice operated upon bore tumours which were 
growing rapidly and .showed no signs of spontaneous dis¬ 
appearance. Most of the tumours measured from 17 x 18 
mm. to 31 x 25 mm. No mice were included that died 
from the effect of the operations. Those included in the 
results were all perfectly free from any sigDS of a recurrence 
more than a month after the operation. After the month, 
and before the end of three months, 7 died from other 
causes without any signs of a recurrence. The rest 
showed no signs of recurrence at the end of three 
months. 

The total number of mice operated upon which survived 
the operations was 43, and in all of these a permanent cure 
was effected. The following are the principal facts con¬ 
nected with this series of experiments. 

Of the 43 mice operaied upon for the first time there was 
no recurrence in 33 (76*7 per cent.). In the remaining 10 
there was a recurrence which had reached on the average 
the size of 5 X 5 mm. in ten days. In these the growth was 
very much more rapid than in the original tumours, a point 
already observe*! by Paine and Nicholson, who were experi¬ 
menting to elucidate the causes of recurrence after 


C. E. Wftkor: Science Progress, July, 1912. H. E. Whittingh&m; 
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operation. 2 The 10 mice in which the tumours recurred were 
operated upon for a second time, and there was no recurrence 
in any of them. Thus in the whole of the 43 (100 per cent.) 
the tumours were successfully removed. In no case were 
there more than two operations, and in the majority (76* 7 
per cent.) the first operation was successful. 

That there should be a certain proportion of recurrences 
after operation in the case of these tumours is to be 
expected on purely mechanical grounds. In the majority of 
instances the size and weight of the tumour are more«than 
half that of the whole body of the mouse from which it was 
removed. In 35 out of 43 (81 *4per cent.) the peritoneum 
had to be opened. Every case of recurrence was one in 
which the peritoneum had to be opened. With the tumour 
with which we were working grafting was successful in 
practically 100 per cent, of the mice, and it is exceedingly 
difficult in operating upon these large tumours always to 
avoid injuring the capsule, in which case some living tumour 
cells are very likely to be re-inoculated. None of the mice 
died from the effects of the second operation, which is to 
be accounted for by the fact that in these cases the tumour 
was smaller and more easily removed. The anesthetic used 
in all cases was chloroform. The instruments were sterilised 
by being kept in absolute alcohol. Silk was used for all 
stitches. Collodion and cotton-wool were used as dressings. 
We never bad a septic case. 

It is not necessary to emphasise that nothing like 100 per 
cent, of permanent cures by operation in 43 consecutive 
cases of malignant growths, as well established and in as 
advanced a stage as were these mouse tumours, can be pro¬ 
duced with regard to cancer in the human subject. We 
attribute this difference in behaviour on the part of these 
tumours to the fact that it is always surrounded by a capsule, 
and that the inflammatory reaction in the surrounding tissues 
of the host, produced by the operation of grafting, is always 
in advance of the multiplication of the cells of the graft. In 
tracing the sequence of events following the introduction 
of a tumour graft into a mouse we have found that the 
inflammatory reaction in the surrounding tissues begins 
almost at once. Whilst not a single tumour cell shows 
any signs of dividing until more than 24 hours after 
being introduced into the animal, the inflammatory 
products have by this time completely surrounded the 
graft. Long before the tumour cells have begun to multiply 
actively the products of inflammation have already cut 
them off effectually from the rest of the body of the 
animal. This accounts for the rarity of metastases with 
these tumours produced by grafting. We have only upon 
one occasion out of several thousands found anything that 
could possibly be construed as a metastasis, excepting in 
cases where emulsions of tumour cells have been used for 
inoculation instead of a solid piece of tumour. As has been 
pointed out elsewhere, 3 the so-called metastases that have 
been found in cases where an emulsion has been used may 
be readily explained as the result of the mechanical distribu¬ 
tion of the cells at the time of inoculation. 

Another factor in the different behaviour of the grafted 
tumours to that of primary malignant growths probably lies 
in the fact that repeated transference from one host to 
another has subjected the cells to a process of selection 
which has produced a race possessing somewhat different 
characters from those forming a primary growth. 4 Briefly, 
on such removal only those cells will survive the process 
and continue to multiply which possess the greatest capacity 
for resistance to a new environment. The continued trans¬ 
ference from individual to individual must accentuate these 
characters, as thus a continuous process of selection is kept 
up. At the same time other characters which are not the 
objects of selection disappear. The result is a race of 
tumour cells possessing many more of the characters of 
independent organisms than did those of the primary growth, 
and which live upon the host much as grafts do upon plants. 
They do not tend to invade the surrounding tissues, and 
excepting when they reach an undue size in proportion to 
that of the animal upon which they live do no harm and 
produce little or no inconvenience. That the characters of 
the cells of these graftable mouse tumours are subject to 
selection can be demonstrated. 


* Surgical Interference* in Cancer, Brit. Med. Jour., Julv 22nd, 
J H. * Whittingham. loo. cit. 

4 Walker, loc. cit. 


ON THE DUTY OF THE PRACTITIONER 
IN CASES OF OPHTHALMIA 
NEONATORUM. 1 

By SYDNEY STEPHENSON, D.O. Oxoy.. 

OPHTHALMIC SURGEON TO THE QUEEN’S HOSPITAL TOR 
CHILDREN, LONDON. 


As a preliminary I may be permitted to state a few points 
concerning ophthalmia neonatorum, about which there is 
nowadays no serious dispute among those well qualified t<> 
judge. 

In the first place, every case of ophthalmia neonatorum 
is due to the inoculation (direct or indirect) of the baby's 
eyes with infective maternal secretion conveyed to the con¬ 
junctival sac before, during, or after the act of birth. The 
malady, then, is not the outcome of “cold,” “draught,” or 
“glare ” as was once seriously taught. 

Infection of the eyes, as a rule, does not take place while 
the baby’s head is traversing the maternal passages. In 
fact, vaginal infection is rendered difficult for two reasons : 
first, because the junction between the eyelids is for all 
practical purposes watertight ; and, secondly, because it is 
usually shielded by a thick layer of vernix caseosa. Infec¬ 
tion is more likely to be brought about in the second stage 
of labour by the direct action of the perineal edge, as first 
pointed out by the late Dr. 1\ H. Mules, of Manchester.- 
During the passage of the foetal head through the external 
orifice the anterior edge of the perineum, at that moment a 
tight, clastic, curved cord, presses upon the baby’s eyelids 
and deposits infective secretion between them. But in the 
common run of cases infection takes place after the birth of 
the baby. Soon after the head is born infective material 
reaches the conjunctival sac, either by the repeated blinking 
of the baby or by the baby infecting his own eyes by rubbing 
them with contaminated knuckles. Another way whereby 
disease is conveyed to the eye is by the use of the same 
water in the first bath for both face and body. 

In two-thirds of the hospital cases the gonococcus lies at 
the root of the mischief, but the proportion is probably 
smaller in private practice. The pneumococcus is responsible 
for one-tenth of the cases as met with in hospital, while 
the bacterium coli causes about one-twentieth of the whole. 
The scientific diagnosis can be made only by the bacterio¬ 
logical examination of the discharge from the baby’s eyes, 
so that the first thing to do when called to a case of oph¬ 
thalmia is to prepare films from the secretion, and either to 
examine them for yourselves or else to get somebody else to 
do so. It is important to note that all the micro-organisms 
associated with ophthalmia neonatorum are known to occur 
in the genito-urinary passages of pregnant or parturient 
women, and that the same microbes have been found in the 
male urethra. In the ultimate analysis every case of 
ophthalmia may therefore be said to have originated from 
the male. 

Most instances of acute ophthalmia in the baby originate 
from a chronic or latent gonorrhoea in the mother, the im¬ 
portance and frequency of which were not recognised by 
the medical profession until the appearance of Dr. Emil 
Noeggerath’s famous work in the year 1872. 3 In this 
respect, then, ophthalmia resembles acute urethral gonor¬ 
rhoea, which (according to Neisser) is generally contracted 
from a chronic case. It is known that the processes of 
pregnancy, childbirth, and the puerj)erium may rouse int<> 
harmful activity the gonococci which lie at the root of many 
a chronic urethritis, metritis, or endocervicitis. 

Of all the forms of ophthalmia neonatorum that associate 1 
with the gonococcus far outweighs the others both in fre¬ 
quency and importance. For all practical purposes it is the 
only one likely to be attended with danger to sight. Finally, 
of all the causes of blindness ophthalmia neonatorum st:'! 
remains the commonest. It accounts for at least one-third 
of all cases of blindness in British blind schools an-1 
asylums. 

Passing now to the proper subject of this lecture, th * 
duties of the medical practitioner in dealing wi*h ca«ca <>: 


1 A lecture delivered at tlie Queen's Hospital for Cnildron, Domic’ . 
on Oet. 31st, 1912. 

* Medical Chronicle, January, 1888. 

* Die Latente Gonorrinea im Weibliehen Gcschlecht. 
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ophthalmia neonatorum may be described under the follow¬ 
ing three heads: (1) Prevention, (2) Notification, and (3) 
Treatment. 

1. Prevention. 

Almost every case of ophthalmia neonatorum may be 
prevented if proper steps be taken. The sole exception to 
this statement is to be found in cases where infection has 
been conveyed to the eyes before labour has commenced, or 
at least before the advent of the second stage, the so-called 
antepartum ophthalmia. This form of the disease, however, is 
by no means common. Recent investigations have shown 
that the disease is quite as common in confinements attended 
by medical men as in those looked after by midwives. This 
is a sorry state of things when we recall the fact that the 
malady is eminently preventable. For my own part, I find 
that of 62 cases of ophthalmia neonatorum seen by me in 
hospital practice a medical man had been in attendance 
upon the mother in 37—that is, in more than one-half. 
Substantially the same evidence is forthcoming from some 
other quarters, both in this country and in America. For 
example, Mr. Stephen Mayou investigated 162 confinements 
complicated with ophthalmia, and ascertained that 90 had 
been attended by medical men and 72 by midwives. In 
America, indeed, the circumstances appear to be even 
worse. Writing some 33 years ago, Dr. W. O. Moore 4 
found that of 500 cases of ophthalmia only 50 had been 
delivered by midwives. Nor do matters seem so have im¬ 
proved materially in the interim to judge from the report 
issued last year by the Massachusetts Eye and Ear Infirmary. 5 
4 -The medical men of Massachusetts and not midwives,” 
says the report, “are responsible for blindness due to 
ophthalmia neonatorum,” and, it continues, “out of 388 
cases under observation at this infirmary 360 had been 
attended by physicians and only 10 by midwives.” In 
New York, where ophthalmia neonatorum is compulsorily 
notifiable, 40 per cent, of the births are attended by mid¬ 
wives, and yet nearly twice as many infections are found 
in the practice of the physicians as ot the mid wives. 6 

In view of this most serious indictment I urge upon the 
medical profession that preventive measures be adopted in 
the case of every baby born alive. The occurrence of the 
disease, in my opinion, reflects no credit upon whoever is in 
charge of the labour. It implies, indeed, a degree of laxity 
that is likely to add little to the reputation of those imme¬ 
diately concerned. Until this point is fully appreciated, I 
am convinced in my own mind that no material progress will 
be made in the prevention of the disease. 

By the rules of the Central Midwives Board a midwife is 
compelled to adopt certain simple precautions to prevent 
ophthalmia in all cases of childbirth, and any neglect to do 
so is likely to be visited by condign punishment. The Board 
is resolved to secure the strict observance of its rules, and 
lias expressed its determination to punish any slackness in 
that respect * * even in cases where no harm can be proved to 
liave followed from their neglect. ” 7 The position is there¬ 
fore somewhat anomalous. For, on the one hand, midwives 
are compelled to adopt measures to prevent ophthalmia, and, 
on the other, medical men are bound by no such obligation. 
Y'et the precaution has been shown to be no less necessary in 
the one case than the other; and in England the number of 
confinements attended by the two classes is stated to be 
approximately equal. 

At the risk of some repetition I again urge that preventive 
measures be adopted by medical men at every birth, wholly 
irrespective of the social status of the parents. Since it is 
now recognised that a proportion only of the cases of 
ophthalmia is due to a venereal cause, the stigma once 
perhaps implied in those measures no longer exists, and 
with it the last shadow 7 of an excuse for not adopting them 
in every case. 

In considering the steps to be taken, we may distinguish 
between two classes of case: (1) where the existence of 
gonorrhoea is, and (2) where it is not suspected. The 
prophylactic measures should differ in the two classes. In 
cases presumably normal as regards danger of ophthalmia 
neonatorum it will suffice to cleanse carefully the infant’s 
eyelids after the head is born, and, if possible, before the 

* Medical Record, Sept. 30th, 1879. 

8 Medical Review of Reviews, July, 1912, p. 455. 

6 Report of the Committee on Prevention ot Blindness of the Council 
ok Health and Public Instruction of the American Medical Association, 
1912. * Circular dated December, 1909. 


eyes are opened, with bits of clean material, as cotton-wool, 
gauze, lint, or rag, using separate pieces for each eye. Every 
particle of adherent secretion should be carefully wiped 
away from the skin of the eyelids. The material employed 
for the purpose is best moistened with some indifferent and 
non-irritating fluid, as, for example, saline or boric lotion. 
No attempt, however, should be made to squeeze nny of the 
liquid into the eyes. This simple aseptic method is based, 
of course, upon the view that in the common run of cases 
infection reaches the baby's eyes soon after the head is born. 
Should the causal micro-organism have gained entrance 
during or before the second stage of labour, it is almost 
bound to fail. The mere fact that it generally succeeds is 
an argument against the frequency of infection prior to the 
birth of the baby. 

With regard to the other class of case, the conditions that 
should suggest more stringent measures of prophylaxis may 
be summarised as followed : (1) The presence in the mother 
of a coloured discharge from the genitalia, of pus in the 
urethra, of scalding in passing urine, and finally, of local red¬ 
ness or tenderness ; (2) the fact that the husband had suffered 
from gonorrhoea; and (3) the history that other children in 
the family had developed inflamed eyes shortly after birth. 

Now in these cases the most trustworthy plan is to employ 
some germicide which, when dropped into the baby’s eyes, 
will destroy or render inert any gonococci that may have 
gained entrance. By common consent, the best of those 
agents is a 1 per cent, solution of silver nitrate, of which a 
single drop is placed in each conjunctival sac as soon as 
possible after the head is born, and after the eyelids have 
been cleansed in the way already described. For this pur¬ 
pose there is no necessity to evert the eyelids. The objection 
to the famous Cred6 solution (a 2 per cent, solution of silver 
nitrate) is that even the most correct employment of the 
silver drop is usually followed by discharge from the eye and 
less commonly by redness. On the other hand, the 1 per 
cent, solution is equally efficient, and its use is followed by 
less reaction. Other agents are argyrol (15 per cent.), prot- 
argol (10 per cent.), and sophol (5 per cent.). They are 
used precisely like the silver nitrate, and are seldom followed 
by any marked reaction as regards the eye. 

Additional precautions to be adopted in every case of 
childbirth are : first, to cleanse the baby’s hands and wrists 
soon after birth, so as to prevent auto-inoculation of the 
eyes ; and, secondly, to take care that the attendant does 
not use the same water for the baby’s face and body in the 
course of the first bath. 

A point somewhat apt to be overlooked by the practitioner 
is to inspect the baby’s eyes at each visit with at least the 
same care as he would take the mother’s temperature, or feel 
her pulse, or inquire into the state of her bowels. For this 
purpose the infant should be placed in a good light, and note 
taken of any redness or swelling of the eyelids, or discharge 
from the eyes. It is of the utmost importance to detect the 
disease early, and as soon as ophthalmia shows itself not a 
moment should be lost in getting the case under treatment. 
More than once I have been told that a practitioner has 
prescribed breast-milk, or some quite inefficient lotion, for a 
grave case of gonococcal ophthalmia. I am not alone in 
that experience. To quote from a communication by Mr. E. 
Treacher Collins :* “Sad to relate, cases in which delay in 
the application of appropriate treatment has resulted in 
permanent damage are met with where the mothers have 
been attended by a duly qualified medical man, and not by 
an ignorant midwife.” 

To recapitulate, then, a medical man should employ Some 
consistent measure of prophylaxis in every confinement, and 
he should, furthermore, be on the watch for the earliest 
symptom of disease. 

2. Notification. 

That the malady should be notified was one of the 
recommendations of the British Medical Association Com¬ 
mittee on Ophthalmia Neonatorum (1909), over the delibera¬ 
tions of which I had the honour of presiding, and it was 
repeated by the Departmental Committee on the Midwives 
Act (1909), before which I gave evidence. Stoke-upon-Trent 
was the first borough to make notification compulsory 
(August 28th, 1909), and by the following August, 50 
sanitary districts had adopted notification, including the 
boroughs of Chester, Cliorley, Macclesfield, Manchester, 


* Practitioner, 1902, Part I., p. 440. 
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Neath, Norwich, Rotherham, St. Helens, and Wimbledon. 
On March 13th, 1911, the London County Council ordered 
that the compulsory notification of disease should apply 
in the administrative county of London to ophthalmia 
neonatorum. Since then the example has been imitated 
by a number of the larger English and Scottish cities. 
Where the Act has been extended to ophthalmia, as in 
London, the duty of the practitioner, therefore, is to report 
to the proper authority every red or discharging eyes in 
newly born babies. 

Apart from this notification, which affects medical practi¬ 
tioners, the Central Midwives Board requires midwives to 
advise that medical help be obtained in every case of 
inflammation of the baby’s eyes, no matter how slight. The 
midwife treats such a case at her own peril. The advice 
must be given in writing on a prescribed form, and a copy 
must be sent within 24 hours to the local supervising 
authority. Any neglect of this rule is severely dealt with by 
the Midwives Board. 

As to a medical man’s duties under the Notification of 
Births Act, 1907, which (where adopted) has an important 
indirect bearing upon the prevention of ophthalmia 
neonatorum, I need say nothing in this place. 

3. Treatment. 

When called to a case of ophthalmia a practitioner’s first 
duty is to inspect the cornea. The prognosis of a given 
case depends not so much upon the severity of the oph¬ 
thalmia as upon the transparency or otherwise of the cornea. 
A clear cornea justifies a relatively but not an absolutely 
good prognosis. Discharge should be gently wiped or washed 
away, and then by separation of the eyelids it is often 
possible to see the cornea, or at all events the lower half, 
the part most liable to be affected by ulceration. In difficult 
cases a pair of metal retractors must be employed to expose 
the parts. The utmost gentleness must be employed in 
introducing those instruments, the blades of which should 
be smeared with pure vaseline before they are placed under 
the eyelids. In "really severe cases, known to have existed 
for some time without treatment, much circumspection 
should be exercised in making the examination, for the 
swollen lids may conceal an ulcerated cornea on the point 
of bursting. More than once I have had the mortification 
of witnessing the crystalline lens escape from such an eye 
during the manipulations necessary for a proper inspection 
of the parts. Under these circumstances much the better 
plan is to conduct the examination under chloroform. 

Another element in prognosis, as already pointed out, is the 
presence or absence of the gonococcus. At the same time 
a practitioner should not await the results of a bacteriological 
examination before adopting efficient treatment. Indeed, 
it is a good working rule to regard every inflamed and 
discharging eye in a newly born baby as of gonorrhoeal origin 
until the contrary is proved. Yet a third element in prognosis 
is the state of the baby’s nutrition and whether he was or 
was not born at term. 

41 Who cleanses well, cures well,” is an old saw that might 
have been coined to sum up the treatment of ophthalmia in 
babies. Cleanliness is indeed the first, and almost the last, 
word on the'subject. As soon as discharge is seen it must 
be washed away with some lotion that can by no possibility 
harm the structures of the eye, and thereby interfere with 
nature’s attempts to heal the disease. For this purpose w T e 
have many agents at our disposal, such as saline (1 * 4 per 
cent.), boric acid (saturated solution), mercury oxyoyanide 
(1 in 4000), and potassium permanganate (1 in 3000). Yerv 
weak sublimate (1 in 6000 to 1 in 10,000) is employed by 
many surgeons. A few words of separate description may 
be devoted to hydrogen peroxide, which possesses striking 
detergent properties, very valuable in these cases, and also, 
as I think, curative powers as w T ell. One reason that formerly 
militated against anything like the general use of hydrogen 
peroxide was the unstable nature of the product, as w r ell as 
the fact that the ordinary commercial varieties were seldom, 
if ever, free from acid. Merck, of Darmstadt, has over¬ 
come these drawbacks by the introduction of 30 per cent. 
“ perhydrol ”—that is to say, a pure and acid-free hydrogen 
peroxide, not subject to spontaneous explosion, and capable 
of being kept almost indefinitely in the original bottles. On 
filling the conjunctival sac with “perhydrol” the pus is 
decomposed with the evolution of gas, and it is then a simple 
affair to wash away the debris with any ordinary lotion. I 


have had excellent results in these cases from “ perhydrol.’’ 
pure or diluted with an equal quantity of freshly boiled 
water. 

It is by no means a matter of indifference how the selected 
lotion is used. A first rule is to employ all such agents at 
about body temperature. For my own part, I do not advise 
a syringe, since an eye may be damaged by its careless use, 
and injected fluids are apt to spurt in all directions, and 
particles of infective discharge may in that way reach the 
eye of doctor or nurse. The objection to squeezing lotion 
into the conjunctival sac from a piece of absorbent cotton, 
employed like a sponge, is that extraneous micro-organisms 
from the attendant’s fingers may gain entrance to the 
infant’s eyes. The best plan is to use an “undine”—i.e.. 
a glass flask with pointed spout—and to protect its nozzle 
with a short length of indiarubber tubing. The “ undine ** 
is filled with lotion, and while the baby’s eyelids are held 
open the conjunctival sac is flushed out with the fluid. This 
process is repeated as soon as any discharge has collected, 
which is tantamount to saying that in a really severe case the 
douching must be kept up at intervals day and night. On 
an emergency an ordinary eye dropper, the end of which is 
protected by rubber, or a small teapot, may be used 

Between the ablutions, as described above, the con¬ 
junctival sac should be filled with pure vaseline or with 
bleno-lenicet. The latter is a salve which contains from 
6 to 10 per cent, of lenicet (basic aluminium acetate) in 
euvaseline, an ointment basis of white vaseline, lanoline, 
and ceresin. 

In addition to the most scrupulous cleanliness and the use 
of bleno-lenicet we employ some stronger remedy capable, if 
not of killing the gonococci, at least of inhibiting their 
further development. Until recently silver nitrate of the 
strength of 10 grains to the ounce of distilled water was 
employed almost universally for this purpose, and this very 
efficient remedy is still popular. But in order to apply 
it to the greatest advantage the baby’s eyelids must be 
everted and the solution dropped or painted over the 
exposed conjunctiva. Now that is by no means an easy 
thing to do in a baby, whose naturally small eyelids are 
rendered stiff by oedema and slippery by discharge, and it 
is assuredly not a method of treatment that can be safely 
relegated to the average female attendant. The silver 
treatment must, in fact, be carried out by the practitioner 
himself once or twice in the 24 hours, according to the 
gravity of the case. Hence it has been widely recognised 
that it would be preferable to employ some remedy that 
could be simply dropped into the inflamed eyes. Silver 
nitrate cannot be used in that way to any advantage, because 
it is at once chemically decomposed and rendered clinically 
inert by the sodium chloride of the tears and secretion. In 
point of fact, silver may be said to act only where it 
touches. Certain of the organic compounds of silver, as 
argyrol, protargol, and sophol, labour under no such dis¬ 
advantage. When dropped into the conjunctival sac they 
permeate the parts, at it were, without undergoing any 
chemical change, and that is why they are preferred to silver 
nitrate by some ophthalmic surgeons, myself among the 
number. There is the further important consideration— 
namely, that their application causes no pain to the 
infant. In the treatment of an ordinary case, therefore, 
argyrol (25 per cent.) should be dropped into the inflamed 
eye every few hours, after all traces of discharge have been 
removed by “ perhydrol ” or in other ways. Only should 
the disease prove rebellious to argyrol do I personally resort 
to silver nitrate, 2 per cent., and the more profuse the 
suppuration the oftener may the silver be applied. 

Even under the best conditions an average case of gono¬ 
coccal ophthalmia will last for several weeks, and as long as 
pus is secreted gonococci can usually be demonstrated. The 
treatment outlined above must not be stopped prematurely, 
since that is merely to invite a recurrence, with the 
possibility of corneal mischief. When little remains beyond 
a trace of discharge and residual thickening of the palpebral 
conjunctiva, drops which contain 1 grain of zinc chloride 
to the ounce of water often suit better than anything else, 
the reason being that secondary inoculation with the Morax- 
Axenfeld diplo-bacillus is common at that stage. 

The management of corneal complications, particularly the 
earlier ones, opens up important questions. As a rule, the 
practitioner will be well advised to call in expert assistance. 
The routine treatment is to employ a solution of atropine 
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sulphate (2 to 4 grains to the ounce) applied to the eye two 
or three times a day, and to continue the treatment by 
argyrol or silver. I have again and again seen eyes go from 
had to worse when treated in this somewhat perfunctory 
vray. My personal preference is for physostigmine (eserine) 
as an everyday method of treating the corneal complications 
of ophthalmia neonatorum. A solution of eserine sulphate 
<2 grains to the ounce) is dropped into the ulcerated eye 
three or four times a day. If matters do not speedily 
improve, then, in my experience, by far the best plan is to 
apply the cautery to the affected parts without any further 
•delay. 

Welbeck-strect, W. 


Clinical Stoles: 

MEDICAL, SURGICAL, OBSTETRICAL, AND 
THERAPEUTICAL. 


A CASE OF EXTRADURAL HEMORRHAGE. 

By J. F. L. Whittingdale, M.B. Cantab., 
M.R.C.S. Eng., 

SENIOR SURGEON TO THE YE AT MAN HOSPITAL, SHERBORNE. 


Taken in conjunction with Dr. F. Wood-Jones’s paper in 
The Lancet of July 6th last (p. 7) on “The Vascular 
Lesion in Some Cases of Middle Meningeal Haemorrhage,” 
the following case may be of interest. 

On the evening of August Bank Holiday the patient, aged 
25 years, was riding his bicycle home in the dark, when 
owing to a defective lamp he collided with some obstruction 
and was pitched on to his head. He was able to get up and 
to walk some distance, but as he felt “ queer ” he was taken 
by a friend in a cart to a farmhouse some distance from the 
scene of the accident to spend the night, as he was several 
miles from his home. On the next day he was still suffering 
from symptoms of concussion, so was brought into the 
Yeatman Hospital, Sherborne, during the afternoon, the 
symptoms then being suggestive of concussion only. Next 
morning, 36 hours after the accident, he became coma¬ 
tose, with stertorous breathing, slow pulse, dilated and 
insensitive pupils of equal diameter, and clonic spasms 
in both arms, which were kept in a semiflexed posi¬ 
tion. There was no bleeding from the ears, nose, 
or under the conjunctive. On shaving the scalp a 
slight bruise was seen over the left parietal protuberance. 
After painting with iodine a convex flap was turned down in 
the left, temporal region, including the pericranium and 
temporal muscle, which revealed a fissure in the skull just 
posterior to the coronal suture, extending from the vault 
down to the base. Blood was oozing from the fracture. A 
circular piece of bone was removed by the trephine on a level 
with, and two fingerbreadths behind, the external angular 
process of the frontal bone, exposing anteriorly a clot of 
blood lying outside the dura mater. The bone was chipped 
away with forceps to expose the whole of the clot, which was 
-then removed with a blunt spoon. The middle meningeal 
^artery was found to be intact, and the blood, which was 
venous in colour, came partly from torn veins in the track 
-of the middle meningeal vessels, but chiefly welled up from 
the base of the skull. The fracture could be traced into the 
petrous portion of the temporal bone. A piece of gauze was 
pushed down to the bleeding spot and its end brought out 
through the corner of the flap. The edges of the wound 
were united with silkworm gut sutures, and a drainage-tube 
inserted posteriorly. Cyanide gauze was used to dress the 
wound. 

The subsequent progress of the case was one of slow 
return to consciousness, which was not completely restored 
for several days. Great trouble was experienced in pre¬ 
venting the patient from tearing off his dressings in his 
delirium. At times the respiration and pulse became very 
slow, and on one occasion the former stopped completely, 
and was only restored by artificial respirat ion and the adminis¬ 
tration of oxygen. Eventually the patient made a good 
recovery with the exception of paralysis of the muscles 
supplied by the left facial nerve, the auditory not being 
involved 


The chief interest in the case lies in the s’ow onset of 
compression symptoms, which is explained by the fact that 
the haemorrhage was not arterial but venous in origin. 
Probably one of the venous sinuses at the base was tom, 
accounting for the chief part of the clot, the blood being at 
a low pressure. In his paper already alluded to Dr. Wood- 
Jones draws attention to the fact that the haemorrhage often 
comes from the tom veins, the artery being frequently un¬ 
injured. Out of 31 cases mentioned by Mace wen, 4 were 
due to venous haemorrhage, and more recent writers mention 
the veins as being the source of the bleeding in a few 
instances. 

The absence of any localising symptoms made me choose 
the side on which the slight bruise of the scalp was found 
for the site of exploration, with such a fortunate result for 
the patient. 

Sherborne. 

PERFORATION OF THE SIGMOID COLON BY A 
MASS OF INGESTED COTTON THREAD. 

By S. P. Croom, M.B., B.S. Mblb., 

HOUSE SURGEON, LEEDS GENERAL INFIRMARY ; 

AND 

M. J. Stewart, M.B. Glasg., M.R.C.P. Lond., 

CLINICAL PATHOLOGIST, LEEDS GENERAL INFIRMARY. 


The following case is one in which perforation of the 
sigmoid colon took place as a result of the accumulation 
therein of a large mass of ingested cotton thread. The 
whole duration of the patient’s illness did not exceed a 
fortnight, and it was only during the last three days of this 
period that really serious symptoms made their appearance. 
Although laparotomy was performed, some 30 hours before 
death, the true state of affairs was only discovered at the 
post-mortem examination. 

The patient, a female, aged 26 years, and a weaver by 
trade, was admitted to the Leeds General Infirmary, under 
the care of Mr. Lawford Knaggs, on June 27th, 1912. She 
had been ailing for about a fortnight with rather vague 
abdominal pains, most marked in the hypogastrium. She 
continued at work, however, until two days before admission, 
when the pain increased greatly in severity and was asso¬ 
ciated with vomiting. She was seen at this time by Mr. 
N. McLeod, of Drighlington, who diagnosed an acute 
abdominal condition and ordered her immediate removal to 
the infirmary. 

On admission the patient looked acutely ill, with a tem¬ 
perature of 96° F., a pulse-rate of 120, and a respiratory 
rate of 48. The abdomen was very much distended and did 
not move with respiration. There was marked rigidity on 
palpation, and a dull percussion note was present in the 
flanks. The liver dulness was not encroached upon. Pelvio 
examination, both rectal and vaginal, revealed nothing 
abnormal, and the thoracic organs appeared healthy. Mr. 
Harold Collinson decided on immediate operation, and as 
the condition of the patient was such as to preclude the giving 
of a general amesthetic, the abdomen was opened in the 
middle line under local amesthesia. The peritoneal sac was 
filled with turbid fluid, a large quantity of which welled out 
during the course of the operation. As the patient was ex¬ 
tremely ill no attempt was made to discover the source of the 
l peritonitis, so a drainage-tube was inserted and the abdomen 
was closed. The administration of continuous rectal saline 
was at once commenced, with hypodermic injections of 
strychnia. Next morning the temperature had risen to 
102°, the pulse was 132, and the respirations were 60. 
Polyvalent antistreptococcic serum was now started, and 
three doses, each of 10 c.c., were given at six-hourly 
intervals, while subcutaneous saline infusion was also 
instituted. The patient’s condition did not improve, and 
she died on the morning of the second day after operation. 
At the post-mortem examination the following notes were 
taken : — 

Peritoneum —There is an acute general d peritonitis with abundant 
sero-purulent and flbrino-puruleut exudation, and notably a large 
amount of fluid effusion between the right lobe of the liver and the 
diaphragm. 

Colon. -There are several perforations in the sigmoid colon. The 
largest of these measures three-quarters of an inch in diameter. It 
has very sloughy margins, and has obviously been formed by sloughing 
of the floor of an ulcer. There are two similar perforations on the 
opposite wall of the gut, one measuring half an inch in diameter, the 
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other considerably smaller. All three apertures are blocked by a mass 
of foreign material (to be described presently), which at this point 
completely fills the lumen of the gut. In the case of the two larger 
perforations the mas9 protrudes considerably, but there is none of the 
material quite free within the peritoneal sac. On laying open the gut 
one finds a large ulcerated area lying between the two larger perfora¬ 
tions. The floor is thin and distinctly sloughy, but apparently there is 
as yet no gross solution of continuity. The remainder of the colon, 
ascending, transverse, and descending, contains a large amount of the 
same foreign material, but nowhere else has it led to occlusion of the 
gut or to any breach of surface of the mucosa. 

Stomach , duodenum, small intestine , and rectum —These appear 
healthy, and none of these portions of the alimentary tract contain 
any of the foreign material which is present in such large amount in 
the colon. 

Appendix .—The appendix is normal. 

IAvcr .—The liver is extremely soft and fatty. Part of it is honey¬ 
combed with small gas cavities, and microscopical examination of 
smears taken therefrom shows the presence of numerous organisms 
having the morphological and staining characters of bacillus aerogenes 
capsulatus. 

Kidney s.—The kidneys arc extremely pale, soft, and fatty, with 
marked engorgement of the pyramids. 

Spleen .—Is enlarged and soft, and is the scat of a recent wedge-shaped 
infarction. There are two accessory spleens. 

Uterus .—Contains a small endometrial polypus. 

Heart .—The heart is extremely pale and soft. There is recent vege¬ 
tative endocarditis of the mitral valve in the usual situation. There 
are many punctiform haemorrhages into the visceral pericardium, 
especially at the base of the left ventricle. 

Lungs .—The lungs are congested and rrdematous. There are a few' 
old pleural adhesions on both sides of the chest. 

Bronchial glands .—The seat of old calcareous tubercle, clearly 
bsolete. 

The foreign material in the colon, after being washed free from fnercs 
and unravelled, is found to consist of long hanks of cotton thread, w hich 
in the sigmoid have become matted together into a mass the size of a 
hen's egg, while in the rest of the colon they arc looser and more 
spread out. The total amount when collected forms a mass the size of 
a cricket ball. The individual hanks can be separated from one another 
with great ease, and eacli is then seen to consist of several dozen 
threads so intimately twisted together as to form a fairly coherent 
whole. It is quite obvious that the hanks must have been ingested as 
such, and not in the form of separate threads. 

In order to complete our investigation of this case we paid 
a visit to the mill in which the patient had been employed. 
The owner very kindly gave us every facility, and we were 
able to inspect the actual loom at which she had worked. 
Here we saw hanks of “ bone-sized cotton ” precisely similar 
to that which we had recovered from the sigmoid colon, and 
conclusive proof was thus afforded that the cotton had been 
swallowed in the form of hanks and not as single threads. 
The patient had only been employed in this mill for some 
three or four months, during which time her health was 
apparently good. On cross-questioning the mill-owner, 
however, it was found that, he had long suspected her of 
being somewhat defective mentally, and this opinion was 
subsequently corroborated by Mr. McLeod. 

The case, then, is clearly not one of those in which the 
patient, over a more or less lengthened period, has been in 
the habit of swallowing small portions of the material 
concerned (usually hair, cocoanut. fibre, woollen or cotton 
thread, &c.). Rather, everything points to the conclusion 
that the cotton was swallowed in large amount over a short 
period of time, that possibly, indeed, it may all have been 
ingested at once. Such an act can scarcely be accounted 
for except by assuming the presence of some mental 
aberration on the part of the patient, and this theory is 
borne out by the statement of the mill-owner and the 
medical attendant. At the same time it seems improbable 
that the cotton was swallowed with any suicidal intent, but 
the patient’s actual purpose, if indeed she had any, i3 likely 
to remain a mystery. 

We wish to express our thanks to Mr. Lawford Knaggs 
and Mr. Collinson for permission to publish this case. 


A CASE OF RAPIDLY GROWING FIBROIDS. 

By Frederick Deane, F.R.C.S. Edin., &c., 
yisitixg surgeon, general hospital, Barbados, British 

WEST INDIES. 


While I am aware of the rapidity of growth of uterine 
fibroids, I have never yet seen a case in which such rapid 
growth was manifested as in one that recently came under 
my notice and which I was called in to see by Dr. Colin 
Bowen. 

The patient was aged 38 years, and had been married 
three months. Six weeks after her marriage she noticed 
great abdominal enlargement accompanied by tenderness. 
The case had been carefully watched by Dr. Bowen for about 
six weeks, and he came to the conclusion that it was 
one of rapidly growing uterine fibroids, complicating 


pregnancy. The growth on the right side extended upwards, 
and its dulness was continuous with the liver dulness ; the 
one on the left side extended upwards to about the level of 
the umbilicus. As the tumours were undoubtedly growing 
rapidly and pregnancy being undoubtedly present I 
advised operation. On August 3rd chloroform was- 
administered by Dr. Bowen, and on opening the abdomen 
I found that, our diagnosis was absolutely correct. The 
tumour on the right side was adherent to the under 
surface of the liver and the great omentum, which 
adhesions had to be very carefully separated. The one 
on the left side was free from any adhesions and could 
be easily removed. As I did not want to leave too long 
a pedicle, the congested condition of the pregnant uterus, 
made the haemorrhage very troublesome to control. The 
operation was completed without any serious hitch, and the 
patient made an uninterrupted recovery. Up to the present 
the pregnancy has gone on quite normally, and all distressing 
symptoms have disappeared. 

This case is of great interest, as while no tumours could 
be felt at the time of marriage in the short space of six 
weeks they had attained so comparatively large a size as to 
weigh 5 lb. 

Barbados. 


HJtbital Satieties. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF MEDICINE. 

SURGICAL SECTION. 

Diseuuum an Sarcomata and Myelomata of the Long Bones. 

A meeting of this section was held on Nov. 12th, Mr. 
G. H. Makins, the President, being in the chair. 

Sir Alfred Pearce Gould opened the discussion from 
the point of view of clinical diagnosis. He said that the 
only recent addition of first-rate importance to the clinical 
methods of establishing the nature of a swelling on or about 
a bone was the information received from a good skiagram. 
He was, however, limited to dealing with the diagnosis of 
sarcoma of long bones by the older methods of examina¬ 
tion. He would indicate what seemed to him to be the most 
important clinical features of sarcoma and myeloma of long 
bones, and mention two or three conditions which he had 
known give rise to some difficulty of diagnosis. The stage of 
the disease in which there was no palpable swelling, merely 
slight pain in the bone of an aching or boring character, 
generally made worse by use of the arm, presented nothing 
to ordinary methods of examination by which one could 
arrive at a diagnosis, and the aid often rendered by 
X rays at such a time was simply invaluable. The 
case that was usually presented was that of a swelling 
of a bone, recently noticed, steadily enlarging and attended 
with gradually increasing interference with the function of 
the part. The swelling of a sarcoma was a single swelling - r 
it might project on more than one aspect of the bone, but 
it was continuous between these prominences, and they 
could be recognised as two or more bulgings of one and the 
same tumour. It was always absolutely fixed to the bone, 
and in the early stages it presented very slight, if any, 
nodulation of the surface. A periosteal sarcoma exhibited 
a marked tendency to extend rapidly along and around the 
diaphysis and to ensheath the bone. Later on it penetrated 
and replaced the bone, and led to spontaneous fracture, and 
also invaded the neighbouring muscles. Its surface then might 
be even or coarsely lobed ; in consistence it was firm, especially 
when it had undergone chondrification or ossification. When 
such a tumour had developed all these features, and espe¬ 
cially when its very rapid growth and the occurrence of 
secondary growths in glands or lungs had shown its 
great malignancy, the diagnosis could present no difficulties. 
These arose when the growth was small or departed in 
some striking way from the usual course. In a very 
small periosteal sarcoma the important features to re¬ 
cognise were its absolute fixity to the bone, its well- 
defined outline—for it stood up on the surface of the 
bone and did not gradually shelve off like an inflamma¬ 
tory swelling—and the absence of lobulation of the surface. 
A periosteal lipoma might be very difficult to distinguish 
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from a sarcoma if there was no accurate history. Although 
growing from the periosteum, it was not so immoveably fixed 
to the bone as was the sarcoma, its surface was finely 
tabulated, and its consistence was less firm than that of 
sarcoma. Covered over with a thick mass of elastic muscle, 
however, it was very difficult to recognise with certainty 
these features, and when the tumour had been only quite 
recently noticed, although really congenital in origin, the 
diagnosis might be so difficult as only to be established by 
an exploratory incision. Another difficulty was that pre¬ 
sented by a periosteal sarcoma growing out from the 
l>one as a globular tumour, without showing any ten¬ 
dency to invade the periosteum extensively. Occurring 
at or near the end of a diaphysis, such a tumour 
resembled a chondroma or exostosis. Here, again, an 
accurate history, if obtainable, would be of the utmost value; 
In its absence one had to depend upon such signs as the 
more even outline and the pain of the sarcoma, the extreme 
hardness and more pedunculated attachment of the exostosis 
and its painlessness. The difficulty was greater where the 
benign tumour acquired a broad and extensive attachment to 
the bone, for it then resembled a sarcoma much more closely. 
The difficulties associated with the diagnosis of central 
sarcoma and myeloma were more frequent, and were 
primarily due to the fact that one was unable to feel 
within the bone and to appreciate some of the essential 
features of the growth. Speaking generally, the diagnosis 
rested upon recognising a disease which replaced the 
cancellous tissue of an epiphysis, then expanded the thin 
shell of bone, and finally penetrated this and luxuriated 
in the tissue outside the bone. In its growth it exhibited a 
marked tendency to assume a more or less globular, or at 
least ovoid, outline, and did not invade a great length of the 
bone. This was a striking feature when contrasted with 
what was seen in periosteal sarcoma. The central sarcoma, 
as distinguished from the myeloma, showed more tendency 
to destroy bone ; it expanded t he bone less, it penetrated it 
quicker, it luxuriated around it more rapidly—in other 
words, it was a more active and more malignant growth. 
Then, too, it occurred at other situations than the epiphyses, 
and would rapidly cause spontaneous fracture of the 
shaft of a bone. Myeloma was less rapid in its growth, 
was long shut up within the expanded bone, or tense 
periosteum, and it did not penetrate the articular cartilage 
and invade the neighbouring joint. True expansion of the 
bone was a sign of the greatest importance, and the more 
limited the area of bone expanded, and the greater the 
degree of expansion, the more characteristic this sign, and 
the more likely was the tumour to be a myeloma rather than 
a sarcoma. The absence of new bone laid down on the 
surface of the enlarging bone was a striking distinction 
between a sarcomatous growth and a tuberculous, syphilitic, 
or inflammatory ostitis. He had already pointed out that in 
the case of a central sarcoma in the earliest stage only the 
X ray could demonstrate its presence. But the increasing 
growth of a sarcoma was attended with other features that 
enabled one to identify it. In a myeloma particularly was 
noticeable the globular outline of the tumour and its expan¬ 
sion of the bone into a similar globular form. In no 
other disease was the globular expansion of an epiphysis 
carried to such a degree; the swelling showed no 
tendency to extend along the shaft and to involve 
more and more of the length of the bone. The can¬ 
cellous bone was rapidly destroyed, and the outer shell 
of bone was truly expanded, there was no real thickening of 
the bone from new deposit on its outer surface ; this was 
a striking contrast to the condition found in tuberculous or 
eoccal infection of an epiphysis. The yielding of the thin 
shell of bone under the compressing finger, giving the 
sensation of “egg-shell crackling,” was occasionally felt; 
it could only be detected during one phase of the growth ; 
the buckling in of the tensedy stretched periosteum when 
the outer shell of bone had been destroyed was just as 
characteristic if the surgeon was fortunate enough to 
recognise it. Along with this expansion of the bone there 
was a similar change in the articular cartilage ; it became 
flattened out over the growth, but its integrity was pre¬ 
served long after that of the bone was lost, owing no doubt 
to its avascularity and to the extreme slowness of all 
nutritive changes in cartilage. There was the same absence 
of irritative change that there is in bone ; adhesions did 
not form r* the joint, and smooth movement of one 


bone over the other was preserved, its range being limited 
only by the disproportionate size of the articular surfaces. 
Two features sometimes met with in sarcoma of bone called 
for special mention—they were pulsation and fluctuation. If 
pulsation was detected in a tumour of bone it was, lie 
believed, diagnostic of a myeloma or of a central sarcoma. 
In some cases the pulsation was very obvious, but in others 
it required great care in the examination to detect it. The 
pulsation felt when an artery was raised over a tumour 
beneath it was felt only along the line of the vessel, and 
often the contour of the artery could be recognised. The 
pulsation of an aneurysm was usually much more forcible 
than that in a sarcoma, and when it was arrested by com¬ 
pression of the artery above the aneurysm shrank or could be 
compressed by the hand, and was felt to become more tense 
and to till out again when the compression of the artery was 
removed. A pulsating sarcoma merely ceased to pulsate 
when the main artery of the limb was controlled and no- 
change in its size or tension occurred. In most cases the 
pulsating sarcoma occurred in a situation where an aneurysm 
could not arise, and the associated expansion of the bone 
afforded a further ready means of distinction. The extreme 
softness of some sarcomata might make them give the sensation 
of true fluctuation, and more often they were so elastic that it 
was difficult to distinguish them from fluid swellings ; they 
were then liable to be mistaken for an abscess or a cyst. The 
absence of inflammatory phenomena, the expansion of the 
bone without any sclerosis or new deposit on the surface, 
and in some cases the presence of firmer and non-fluctuating 
portions of the swelling, were the points upon which one 
relied for diagnosis from abscess. A cyst was more tense 
than was a very soft sarcoma. Hydatid of a long bone was 
very rarely met with in this country, he had never seen a 
case, and mentioned it now only to remind that its accom¬ 
panying eosinophilia was a valuable addition to our means 
of distinguishing it from sarcoma. 

►Sir John Bland-Sutton dealt with the condition from 
the standpoint of pathology. He said that although the 
difficulty connected with the accurate discrimination of 
innocent from malignant tumours of bone, on histological 
grounds, had induced many surgeons to mock at the efforts 
of the morbid anatomist, histology helped, not only in. 
classification, but also in diagnosis and prognosis of sarcomas 
of bone. The separation of myelomas from the disreputable 
and complex genus of sarcomas had been justified by experi¬ 
ence, and many useful limbs had been saved in consequence. 
Since myelomas had been isolated, an endosteal sarcoma 
expanding a bone in tlie condition familiarly known as spina 
ventosa was a rare occurrence. The naked-eye features of 
myelomas were so characteristic that surgeons sometimes 
failed to make a thorough examination of endosteal sarcomas 
resembling them in colour. There were red endosteal 
tumours which simulated myelomas clinically but differed 
from them in structure. A central bone tumour occurring* 
in an unusual situation at an unusual age, although 
it furnished the usual clinical features of a myeloma, 
should be carefully examined. Such a tumour might 
be a perithelioma. A study of myelomas and peri¬ 
theliomas threw light on the somewhat rare condition 
known as benign cysts of bone. A comparison of the 
distribution, the age-incidence of myelomas, and their 
relationship to the osseous tissues, supported the view that 
some benign cysts in the long bones of children and 
adolescents represented myelomas which had undergone 
spontaneous cure. Radiograms did not enable a differentia¬ 
tion to be made between endosteal cysts and endosteal 
tumours ; reliance must be placed in pathology for diagnosis, 
and prognosis, as well as for guidance in treatment. 

Sir Frederic Eve spoke of the treatment of these 
growths. (His paper is published in full on p. 1355.) 

Mr. E. W. Hey Groves (Bristol) spoke of certain illustra¬ 
tive cases. One of these was a case of multiple myelomata 
of many long bones, associated with albumosuria, which 
tended to confirm the possibility that myelonvata might 
undergo arrest. It was that of a man, aged 39, who for live 
years repeatedly developed tumours in the bones, resulting 
in spontaneous fractures. The interesting feature was that 
he did not die, but since 1907 had remained in much the 
same condition, and his health was still good. Another cjise 
illustrated a practical point in treatment—namely, which 
needed amputation and which should be resected ? The 
evidence in favour of amputation received little clinical 
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support. The case was that of a girl, aged 13, with mix-celled 
periosteal sarcoma, treated by erasion, and now several years 
afterwards she was alive and well. It was open to question 
whether it was ever justifiable to advise an extensive amputa¬ 
tion for sarcoma of the long bones. On the one hand, in some, 
no matter how extensive the amputation, it was followed by 
recurrence ; on the other, no matter how local the operation, 
the result might be successful. He thought that the advisa¬ 
bility of a high operation should be challenged seriously. 

Mr. R. C. Elmslie said that sarcoma of the long bones, or 
at least the periosteal variety, was a fatal disease, its 
diagnosis difficult, its treatment drastic and maiming, and 
the prognosis even then was bad. It was therefore neces¬ 
sary that one should take every step to make the diagnosis 
as Certain as possible. For an innocent condition of a long 
bone, for example, of the femur to be treated as a sarcoma 
was a surgical catastrophe. The radical operation at the 
best appeared only to prolong life, and very seldom, if ever, 
cured. Therefore, it seemed that this radical treatment 
should be reserved for cases in which the diagnosis had been 
rendered quite certain. He emphasised fcw’o points in the 
diagnosis. 1. In connexion with endosteal growths. If 
myeloids were excluded, it was excessively rdre to find a 
recognisable truly endosteal sarcoma—one in which the 
skiagram showed an endosteal tumour which expanded the 
bone and had not burst through at any point. Endosteal 
swellings of this nature were abscess, cyst, fibrous osteitis, 
gumma, enchondroma, secondary carcinoma, thyroid 
tumour, endothelioma, perithelioma, and nsevus. An 
endosteal tumour with a definite and complete bony wall 
was presumably not a sarcoma ; it should be approached as 
probably either an innocent or secondary tumour, and should 
never be radically treated as a sarcoma except after explora¬ 
tion and a definite and satisfactory microscopic diagnosis. 
2. The value of exploratory incision and microscopic 
diagnosis by a frozen section at the time of operation. He 
bad had the advantage of personal experience in patho¬ 
logical work in this direction, and had found the result 
frequently unsatisfactory. The error was that exploration 
w r as not into the main tumour. Nearly all the failures to 
arrive at a true diagnosis were due to insufficiently deep 
exploration or exploration of the wrong part. A patho¬ 
logist should be present in the theatre, and it was preferable 
for the surgeon to allow him a say in the portion of tissue to 
be removed. 

The discussion is to be continued on Tuesday next. 
Nov. 19th, at 6.30 p.m., when the prognosis and value of 
radiographic examination is especially to be considered. 
Mr. George E. Gask will open the debate dealing with 
Prognosis, and Mr. Archibald Reid will discuss X ray work. 
A large number of specimens obtained from the museums 
of the London hospitals were on exhibition, and will remain 
until after the discussion has finished. 


CLINICAL SECTION. 

Exhibition of Clinical Cases. 

A MEETING of this section was held on Nov. 8th, Sir 
William Osleh, Bart., the President, being in the chair. 

Dr. M. A. Cassidy showed a case of Rheumatoid 
Arthritis treated by Hcefftcke’s splint. The patient, aged 
26, was admitted to St. Thomas’s Hospital in May, 1909, 
three years after the onset of rheumatoid arthritis. .She had 
been bedridden and unable to stand for more than a year ; 
both legs were acutely flexed on the thighs; the left knee- 
jioint was fixed and the right allowed only a few degrees of 
movement. The left shoulder-joint was firmly ankvlosed, 
and the hands presented the appearances characteristic of 
advanced rheumatoid arthritis. Radiant heat, massage, 
jiassive movements and extensions produced very little im¬ 
provement, though persevered with for four months. On 
Sept. 21st, 1909, both knees were moved under amesthesia 
and put up in plaster. On Sept. 30th the splint was fitted. 
On Dec. 3rd she was able to walk with the help of sticks, 
and on Jan. 1st, 1910, she could walk without assistance. 
When shown she could run, and her walking gait would not 
attract attention. 

Mr. Wilfred Trotter showed a case of Advanced Carci¬ 
noma of the Epiglottis, with Involvement of Glands, treated 
by operation without laryngectomy ; operation in November, 
1910 ; no recurrence. The patient, a man aged 49, was 
admitted to University College Hospital on Nov. 3rd, 1910. 
Difficulty in breathing and swallowing had been present for 


nine months. There was well-marked stridor. The epiglottis 
was greatly enlarged by an obviously malignant growth. 
The upper opening of the larynx was completely obscured 
by the tumour, which also caused considerable obstruction 
of the pharynx. The growth was more extensive on the 
right side than on the left. In the right anterior triangle a 
glandular mass 1£ to 2 in. in diameter was present. It was 
very hard and fairly well defined, but was obviously fixed to 
the carotid sheath. An operation on the glands was done on 
Nov. 6th, 1910. The right side of the neck was dissected. 
The internal jugular vein and sterno-mastoid muscle were 
removed with contents of triangles. One gland was adherent 
to the vein. During the 0 {>eration laryngeal obstruction super¬ 
vened and a tracheotomy was done. The primary growth was 
o]>erated upon on Nov. 21st, 1910. Exposure of tumour by 
longitudinal “ transthyroid ” pharyngotomy. Local excision, 
including epiglottis, part of the tongue, and the anterior and 
lateral walls of larynx as far down as the vocal cords. The 
tongue and remains of larynx were drawn together by strong 
mattress sutures, the gap left by the removal of the tumour 
being completely closed. The longitudinal wound in the 
pharynx was then closed. Healing was fairly rapid, and 
there was very little leakage from the pharynx. In March, 
1912, a few glands were removed from the left side of the 
neck. No evidence of disease was found in them. The 
patient had thus been free of recurrence for two years. The 
case was shown as an instance of the curability of advanced 
carcinoma of the upper opening of the larynx, and to show 
that cure can be effected without laryngectomy. 

Dr. W. Essex Wynter showed a case of Acholuric 
Jaundice. The patient was a female aged 22. Her mother 
had had no other children. The girl had been jaundiced 
from birth, the intensity varying, but being always more 
decided at the menstrual periods. During exacerbations the 
linen became stained and the urine very dark brown. Some¬ 
times there was itching of the skin, and she often com¬ 
plained of dragging pain in the left hypochondrium, but had 
no vomiting. The motions were fully coloured and the urine 
contained urobilinogen but no bilirubin. The spleen was 
much enlarged and hard. Wassermann’s reaction was 
negative. Bilirubin was present in blood serum. Blood 
count: Red cells, 2,710,000 ; w hite cells, 13,000 ; haemo¬ 
globin, 52 per cent. ; haemoglobin index, 0 86; nucleated 
red cells, 78 per cubic millimetre. Differential white cell 
count: Lymphocytes, 35*4 per cent. ; hyaline and transi¬ 
tional, 3-6 per cent. ; polymorphonuclears, 59'2 per cent. ; 
eosinophiles, 1 • 8 per cent. ; mast cells, 0. The fragility of 
red cells was represented by laking in saline solution, 
O'55 per cent, as against 0*45 per cent, control. 

Mr. Lawrik H. McGavin showed : 1. A case of Resection 
of Caecum, Appendix, Ileocaecal Valve, and 10 in. of Ileum 
for Chronic Appendicitis. The patient was a woman aged 
52 years. Four years ago she was admitted for pain in the 
region of the appendix, with occasional vomiting of five 
weeks’ duration. There was no definite history of recurrent 
attacks. She looked sallow and ill; temperature 99*5°F. 
In the right iliac fossa a firm, prominent mass was felt, 
lobulated on the surface and dull to percussion. The mass 
was increasing in size, and there was a leucocytosis of 
10,000. On opening the abdomen the lower portion of the 
ileum, with the caecum and appendix, were found to be 
involved in a dense mass of fibro-plastic material surrounded 
by many adhesions. The whole mass was isolated and 
resected, and a lateral anastomosis performed by direct 
suture. She subsequently developed a faecal fistula, but this 
ultimately closed, and since she had been in good health. 
2. A case of Resection of Caecum, Ileocaecal Valve, Appendix, 
and 10 in. of Ileum for Obstruction following an Entero- 
anastomosis ; subsequent Ventral Hernia cured by FiligTee 
Implantation. The patient was a woman aged 49. She was 
admitted in 1908 for the cure of an umbilical hernia. Eighteen 
months previously she had been treated for a femoral hernia 
which w^as recurrent and strangulated, an enterectomy beine 
performed. While waiting for operation she developed sign* 
of obstruction. At the operation a mass of bowel was found 
adherent to the middle line above the pubes, the bladder, 
and the iliac fossa. On separation it was found to consist of 
the caecum, appendix, and 9 or 10 inches of ileum and some 
omentum. At the point of attachment of the ileum to the 
abdominal wall there was a perforation communicating with 
a faecal abscess ; the lumen of the gut being here reduced to 
the diameter of a lead pencil, the stenosis having occurred 
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at the site of the old anastomosis. The whole mass was 
excised and a lateral anastomosis was performed. The 
abscess cavity being drained, a ventral hernia subse¬ 
quently appeared and became rapidly larger. Eight 
months later this was cured by the implantation of a 6-inch 
filigree, since when the patient had been in good health. 
3. A case of Resection of Caecum, Ileocaecal Valve, Appendix, 
and 5 in. of Ileum for Sarcoma; anastomosis by Murphy’s 
button ; button retained for four years. The patient was 
a man aged 24. In 1908 he was taken suddenly ill with 
pain in the region of the appendix, set up by lifting a heavy 
girder. This lasted three weeks, when he commenced to 
vomit, and was admitted to the Seamen’s Hospital. His 
bowels acted normally and he had no pyrexia. He stated 
that he had had a similar attack six months previously. On 
admission he looked very ill, but his pulse, like his tem¬ 
perature, was normal. In the right iliac fossa was a mass 
large enough to produce an obvious bulging of the abdo¬ 
minal wall ; it was firm, fixed, tabulated, and devoid of 
tenderness. There was neither hypenesthesia nor rigidity, 
and the respiratory movements were good. Nothing was 
felt per rectum ; there were no other lumps in the abdomen, 
and the hepatic dulness was normal. Under spinal analgesia 
the abdomen was opened, and the mass was found to involve 
the organs above mentioned ; no glands ware felt in the 
mesentery or portal fissure; the whole mass was therefore 
resected with the corresponding iliac fascia and mesentery, 
and a lateral anastomosis performed. Owing to the threaten¬ 
ing condition of the patient this was rapidly accomplished by 
means of a Murphy’s button. He recovered well, but had 
not passed the button, which had remained for over four 
years in the blind end of the ascending colon without 
causing the patient the least inconvenience. For this reason 
he refused to have it removed. Microscopically the mass was 
a myxosarcoma apparently arising in the caecum at or about 
the base of the appendix. There was much inflammatory 
infiltration about the latter, which was, however, irrespective 
of the tumour. 4. A case of Gastro-enterostomy for Haemat- 
emesis followed by Ileus and Faecal Vomiting ; caecostomy ; 
subsequent ventral hernia; cure by implantation of 6-inch 
filigree. The patient was a man aged 44. In 1909 he 
suffered from gastric ulcer, and was admitted to the 
Seamen’s Hospital with severe hsematemesis, for which 
gastro-enterostomy was performed. The haemorrhage ceased, 
but 48 hours later vomiting, becoming rapidly faecal, set in. 
The abdomen was reopened and nothing was found except a 
general condition of paralytic ileus. The caecum was there¬ 
fore opened and the ileum intubated. The vomiting ceased 
and the patient made a good recovery. Later the caecum was 
replaced, but a ventral hernia soon developed at this point, 
and four months later a 6-inch filigree was implanted under 
spinal analgesia. He had never had the least discom¬ 
fort from his gastro-enterostomy, his caecostomy, or his 
implantation. 

Dr. F. E. Batten showed two cases illustrating the value 
of Celluloid Splints in the Treatment of Acute Poliomyelitis. 
He stated that the importance of the use of splints in the 
treatment of the early stages of acute poliomyelitis in order 
to prevent deformity and hasten recovery was fully recog¬ 
nised, the paralysed muscles being placed in a position of 
relaxation. It was difficult to obtain one splint suitable for 
aU purposes. It was important to have a splint which is 
comfortable for the child, out of which it cannot wriggle, 
which is easily removed, which keeps the leg in a good 
position, and which can be worn day and night, whether 
the child is up or in bed. The celluloid splint answered all 
these requirements, and was especially suitable for this pur¬ 
pose—it was easily made, extremely light, and it fitted the 
leg accurately, and it could be applied within the first few 
weeks of the onset of the disease, and was not expensive. It 
could be worn not only during the earlier but also during the 
later stages of the disease. There were three processes 
involved in making these splints : (1) the taking of the cast 
of the patient’s limb ; (2) the making of the positive from 
the cast; and (3) the moulding of the splint on to the 
positive. It was the first, the taking of the cast of the leg, 
which was most important, for it was essential to keep the 
limb in a good position whilst the cast was being made. 
These splints were first made by Calot, of Berck-sur-Mer, 
and introduced into this country by Gauvain, who had used 
them extensively in the treatment of tuberculous disease of 
bones and joints. 


Mr. E. C. Hughes showed two cases of Congenital 
Syphilitic Disease of the Knee-joint. Case 1.—A boy, 
aged 12. In 1908 the left knee was noticed to be swollen. 
In 1909 fluid was aspirated from the joint for bacteriological 
examination ; no organisms were found. In 1912 the knee 
was much swollen, and there was considerable hypertrophy 
of the synovial fringes. Fluid from the joint was injected 
into a guinea-pig, with no result. Wassermann reaction 
positive. In spite of the marked swelling of the joint its 
functions were uot much interfered with. Case 2.—A girl, 
aged 13. Two years ago the right knee was noticed to be 
swollen. The knee was in a very similar condition to that of 
the preceding case. 

Mr. Donald Armour showed a case of Chronic Circum¬ 
scribed Inflammation of the Corpora Cavernosa. The 
patient noticed a “growth” on his penis 12 months ago. 
This had gradually grown larger, spreading upwards 
towards the root of the penis. It was painless. On erection 
the penis became dorsiflexed at the site of the inflammatory 
plaque. He had gonorrhoea when a boy, but denied 
syphilis. Urine was normal. 

Dr. James Galloway showed (1) a case of Tuberculous 
Peritonitis. The patient, a boy, aged 10, was sent to hos¬ 
pital with the diagnosis of splenomegaly. The abdominal 
tumour had been noticed from the beginning of August, but 
the patient had been ailing for some months before that 
date. An indurated area could be readily felt occupying the 
upper portion of the anterior and lateral aspects of the 
abdomen. Its lowest position was in the central line where 
its edge could be defined two finger-breadths below the 
umbilicus. The indurated mass was very superficial, giving 
the impression of being incorporated with the abdominal wall 
especially in the umbilical area. The skin at the umbilicus and 
the immediate neighbourhood appeared to be directly adherent 
to the underlying indurated mass. There was evidence of a 
small amount of fluid in the abdominal cavity. The glands in 
the groin were enlarged. A tuberculin cutaneous reaction gave 
a very doubtful result. There was a slight degree of fever, his 
temperature varying between 97*4° and 100° F. There 
was no evidence of pulmonary tuberculosis. One of the 
glands was removed from the groin on Oct. 1st and showed 
characteristic tuberculous structure. The case was brought 
forward on account of the early and probably extensive 
tuberculous infiltration of the omentum with adhesions to 
the anterior abdominal wall and the special involvement of 
the superficial structures in the neighbourhood of the 
umbilicus. 2. A case of Sclerema Cutis (Adultorum). The 
patient had attended the meeting of the section on May 31st, 
1912. The thickening and induration of the skin at that 
time affected the face, neck, shoulders, and trunk to 
about the level of the loins, and with scattered areas on the 
extremity. Movements of the arms, neck, and face were 
very difficult. There was a great improvement in his con¬ 
dition, large areas of the skin having returned to its normal 
state. The treatment consisted of vigorous massage during 
May, June, and July, and the earlv part of August. He had had 
no special treatment since that time, but had recommenced 
treatment by massage. The hardening and thickening of 
the skin was noticeable only on the face and neck, and very 
slightly on the trunk. The areas still affected were not 
nearly so firm as when previously exhibited. 

Dr. R. Hutchison showed a case of Hirschsprung’s 
Disease. The patient, a man, aged 39, had suffered all his 
life from constipation with intermittent distension of the 
abdomen. During the past three or four months the con¬ 
stipation had been intensified and there had been much 
flatulent distension without either pain or vomiting. His 
general condition had remained fairly good. 


SECTION OF OPHTHALMOLOGY. 

Exhibition of Cases.—Sarcoma of the Choroid .- Leber s Disease 
of the Optic Nerves. — Ret-iiw-choroiditis Juxta-papillaris. 

The first clinical meeting of this section was held on 
Nov. 6th, under the presidency of Sir Anderson Ckitchett. 

Mr. J. Herbert Fisher showed a case of Subhyaloid 
Haemorrhage, with drawing. He urged the abandonment of 
the term “ subliyaloid haemorrhage,” as the haemorrhage was 
intra-retinal; he suggested the words “ semilunar retinal 
haemorrhages.” - The President agreed with the suggestion. 

Mr. A. \V. Ormond showed a case of Pemphigus of the 
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Conjunctiva, followed by essential shrinking. The patient 
was.24, and his condition as well as his sight were now so 
badjthat he pleaded for something to be done. Mr. Ormond 
jproposed to clear away the conjunctiva as much as possible 
and substitute mucous membrane from elsewhere.—Mr. 
J. H. Fish eh referred to a case of pemphigus of the con¬ 
junctiva which was later under Mr. J. 15. Lawford’s care, in 
which a vaccine made from the contents of the patient’s own 
vesicles was administered for some time, but without marked 
benefit. —Mr. Lawford confirmed the fact that there was 
no definite improvement after the vaccine treatment.—Mr. 
N. Bishop Harman described a very severe and extensive 
<5ase, involving larynx, pharynx, mouth, and both eyes, and 
in which no treatment benefited. 

Mr. R. A. Grf/eves showed a case of Paralysis of the Third 
Nerve with Periodic Spasm of Irido-ciliary Muscles. He 
said he could not make out any relationship between the 
movements of the two eyes. He thought the right pupil 
was a little unsteady, but it seemed to have nothing to do 
with the contractions and dilatations of the other eye.—Mr. 
H. Herbert described a somewhat similar case, and suggested 
an explanation namely, that a portion of the nucleus of the 
third nerve was non-existent and the other portion of it was 
weak, so that it was able to overcome the innervation of the 
higher centres only after an interval of rest. 

Mr. J. Herbert Parsons showed a case of Mooren’s ulcer, 
with ulceration of the sclerotic, and Mr. Leslie J. Paton 
demonstrated a modification of Herbert’s operation for 
elironic glaucoma, in which his object had been, while 
retaining the simplicity of Herbert’s operation, to procure a 
more permanent result.—Mr. Herbert described his own 
.attempts in the same direction, emphasising the importance 
of not reducing the nutrition of the flap too much. The 
difficulty arose chiefly in subjects who had a very shallow 
interior chamber. 

Mr. E. Nettleship read notes of a case in which a 
sarcoma of the choroid was seen as a small spot of disease, 
•but its true nature not recognised, about 20 years before the 
diagnosis of tumour was made, and 25 years before removal 
of the eye. The case showed the importance of watching 
over long periods, when possible, the behaviour of certain 
solitary spots or patches of dusky discolouration that were 
occasionally seen in the choroid during ophthalmoscopic 
examination, some of them probably being the beginnings of 
malignant growth, although others were, no doubt, con¬ 
genital and stationary. Such solitary, non-inflammatory 
(patches might sometimes be the counterparts of the minute 
sarcomatous growths, of which nine or ten examples had 
been accidentally discovered after death and published during 
the last few years. 

Mr. Nettleship also read a joint communication by him¬ 
self and Dr. A. Hugh Thompson on an extensive pedigree 
of Leber’s Disease of the Optic Nerves, which illustrated 
the occurrence of the malady in females, recovery in some 
cases in both sexes, descent to all the children of one of the 
affected women, diabetes writli blindness of unknown nature 
in one member, high infantile mortality in the very large 
family of one affected man, and absence of influence of the 
optic nerve disease upon prospect of life.—The President 
paid a tribute to the labours of Mr. Nettleship in the domain 
of hereditary disease, and referred to the changes of medical 
opinion on the subject of heredity.—Dr. Thompson 
.•supplemented the paper in respect to one patient who was 
a heavy smoker, and suggested that in cases of tardy recovery 
(from tobacco amblyopia inquiry should be made as to any 
connexion with Leber’s disease. 

Mr. Ormond read a paper on a Case of Retino- 
ohoroiditis Juxta-papillaris. The patient was a man, aged 
20, who found on awaking that he could not see very well 
with his right eye. He had had a little pain in the eye a 
week previously. On examination there was found keratitis 
punctata, and a patch of acute choroiditis touching the 
nipper margin of the optic disc, and spreading upwards. 
<U£<fema of the retina spread over and beyond the patch. 
Vessels which passed over the inflamed area were partly 
obscured, and the arteries diminished in size ; there was also 
•some haze in the vitreous. Yon Pirquet’s reaction was 
(positive. The inflammation gradually subsided, and the 
patient now r had full visual acuity, but a large sector of his 
field of vision, stretching from the blind spot to the extreme 
periphery, was entirely absent, and he had no perception of 
fight in the area affected. The defective area in the field of 


vision w r as clearly due to the obliteration of a branch of the 
central retinal artery by the pressure of the inflammatory 
swelling. Under the title retino-choroiditis juxta-papillaris 
Professor Jensen, of Copenhagen, published four similar 
cases in Graefe’s Archives in 1909. 


SECTION OF LARYNGOLOGY. 

Exhibition of Cases and Specimens . 

A meeting of this section was held on Nov. 1st, Sir 
StClair Thomson being in the chair. 

The minutes were read and confirmed. Sir StClair 
Thomson inducted the new President, Mr. Herbert Tilley. 

The President showed a man, aged 21, from whom a 
large Fibroma had been removed by the nasal route. The 
cheek and lip were turned up on one side, and the ascending 
process of the superior maxilla removed. The base of the 
growth was freed by scissors, and a wire snare also 
employed. A laryngotomy was not employed in the first 
instance, but recourse to a tracheotomy was found to be 
necessary later.—Dr. H. W. Fitzgerald Powell recom¬ 
mended a preliminary laryngotomy as a routine in these 
cases.—Mr. W. D. Harmer related the easy removal of a 
pulsating growth wJiere he employed temporary ligature of 
the external carotids.—Mr. D. R. Paterson remarked that 
these cases, though rare in this country, were more frequent 
in Austria.—Dr. Dundas Grant recommended the use of a 
raspatory for the removal in early cases, and considered 
the antrum as the common site of origin.—The President, 
in his reply, insisted on the convenience of a preliminary 
laryngotomy. and advised the more frequent employment of 
Voltolini’s method of electrolysis. 

The President also exhibited photographs of a case of 
Chondro-sarcoma of the Nose. 

Mr. J. F. O’Malley’s tw T o cases of Bilateral Solid (Edema of 
the Septum were discussed by Dr. Dan McKenzie, who sug¬ 
gested that the condition w r as associated with ethmoidal 
disease, with which the President did not agree. 

Dr. Dan McKenzie showed a case in which Denker’s 
Operation for Maxillary Antrum Suppuration had been per¬ 
formed. The anterior corner walls of the cavity were 
removed so as to connect the opening in the canine fossa 
with that made in the inferior meatus of the nose. There 
was no deformity in this case, though such had been reported 
in other cases. It was possible to look directly into the 
antrum.—The President mentioned that the laerymal duct 
had been damaged in the performance of Denker’s operation, 
and this had given rise to a great deal of trouble. 

Dr. James Donelax exhibited a new and simplified 
Tonsillotome which could be readily taken apart.—Dr. 
Davies brought one of Sluder’s Tonsillotomes with a lever 
attachment. 

Mr. F. F. Muecke showed a case of Squamous Epi¬ 
thelioma of the Soft Palate, in which the cervical glands 
were first removed, and later the local growth after a pre¬ 
liminary laryngotomy. 

Mr. Muecke also showed a case of Adduction Spasm 
caused by Vocal Overstrain in which the cords were closely 
approximated at the extremities with a concave edge.—Sir 
Felix Semon confirmed this view* of the case. 

Mr. A. R. Tweedie exhibited specimens from a man in 
whom both Tonsils and the Cervical Glands on both sides 
were affected by Epitheliomatous Growth.—Sir StClair 
Thomson related an instance in which both tonsils wrere 
sarcomatous.—Sir Felix Semon suggested contact infection. 

Mr. Tweedie also show T ed : 1. A Fibro-chondroma removed 
from the Naso-pharynx, its attachment being the Eustachian 
cushion. 2. An Internal Carotid with Perforation which 
led to death in the case of a child, aged 20 months, the 
subject of sore throat for ten days. 

Sir StClair Thomson’s two last cases of Killian’s operation 
for Frontal Sinus Suppuration illustrated : (1) the severe 
pain for which the operation was performed; (2) the satis¬ 
factory cosmetic effect ; and (3) the complete cure of suppura¬ 
tion. He recommended the immediate closure of the frontal 
wound or delayed closure according to circumstances 
In some instances it was more dangerous to leave open than 
to close. He laid considerable stress on the use of a frontal 
and orbital dressing pad.—Mr. Paterson recommended that 
the frontal wound should be left open one week.—l)r 
P. Watson-Williams advised closure after 48 hours, and the 
use of paraffin one year later to improve any deformity. — 
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Dr. Dan McKenzie inserted sutures at the time of operation, 
and adjusted these later.—Mr. C. W. M. Hope advocated 
the use of massage to loosen scars.—The President insisted 
on the importance of keeping the frontal wound open, for 
any invasion of the cancellous tissue led to fatal osteo¬ 
myelitis. 

Dr. James Atkinson showed a case of probable Mikulicz’s 
Disease with Symmetrical Swelling of the Parotid Glands 
and Excessive Lacrymation. The cervical glands were 
enlarged, as was also the liver.—Dr. William Hill suggested 
that part of the glandular enlargement should be removed 
and examined by the microscope to exclude the possibility of 
lymphadenoma. 

Mr. Hunter Tod showed : 1. A case of Malignant Disease 
which originated in the sphenoidal sinus and developed 
Proptosis as the first symptom. There was no pain, probably 
due to the removal of the anterior wall of sphenoidal sinus and 
relief of tension. 2. A case of Unilateral Infiltration of the 
Aryepiglottic Fold and Ventricular Region with Definite 
Pulmonary Tuberculosis, which was described by Dr. Dundas 
Grant as exceptional in that there was considerable uni¬ 
lateral disease only. 

Mr. Hunter Tod also showed a case of Tertiary Syphilis 
of the Larynx, for which tracheotomy was performed in an 
emergency and which was very successfully treated with two 
injections of 0*6 grm. of neo-salvarsan with an interval of 
six days. The rapid action was remarkable.—Mr. E. B. 
Waggett related that in a similar case under his care the 
patient, who disappeared after one injection, returned 
with skin lesions and a healed larynx.—Dr. Powell con¬ 
tended that salvarsan should be followed by mercurial 
treatment.—Dr. Donelan had seen recurrence of trouble 
after salvarsan treatment.—Mr. Paterson reported satisfac¬ 
tory results with salvarsan, followed by iodide treatment. 

Dr. H. J. Davis exhibited a skiagram illustrating a butcher’s 
Wire Skewer, pointed end uppermost, in a right secondary 
bronchus in a child, aged 8 years, suffering from broncho¬ 
pneumonia.—Mr. Paterson had removed pins by passing a 
fine tube over the point. 

Dr. Davis also showed a skiagram delineating a Penny 
impacted in the Glsophagus of a suffragette.—The President 
had found the old coin-catcher passed by aid of a broncho¬ 
scope of much use in such cases.—Dr. Irwin Moore 
“advocated the use of forceps by which a firm hold on a coin 
was readily obtained. 

In discussing Dr. Watson-Wieliams’s case of Pansinu¬ 
sitis, the President regarded it as an illustration of the 
modern tendency to treat examples of this disease by 
operative treatment of the lower sinus and drainage with 
irrigation of the upper cells. 


MEDICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


Discussion on Respiratory Neuroses. 

A meeting of this society was held on Nov. 11th, Sir 
W. Watson Cheyne, Bart., the President, being in the chair. 

Dr. Samuel West opened a discussion on the Respiratory 
Neuroses. His paper will be found in full on p. 1352. 

Sir David Ferrier said : I doubt whether I have any 
special claim to take part in a discussion on the subject of 
respiratory neuroses, for though many at least of the affec¬ 
tions described by Dr. West are of the nature of neuroses, 
yet they rarely come under the care of the neurologist, but 
are usually appropriated by those in whose specialties the 
neuroses manifest themShlves. This is no doubt as it should 
be. We can all, however, appreciate the lucid description 
and classification given by Dr. West, and we can all under¬ 
stand the physiological mechanism of such affections as 
spasm of the glottis, such as we see in laryngismus stridulus, 
laryngeal crises, and the other conditions in which this 
affection is apt to occur. There is perhaps, however, still 
room for further inquiry into the intimate pathology of 
the neuro-irritability on which these spasmodic affections 
ultimately depend. I doubt, however, whether whooping- 
cough can properly b6 described as a respiratory neurosis, for 
though the characteristic manifestations of this disease are 
in the domain of the respiratory functions, yet as it is an 
infectious disease, and has evidently a definite materies 
morbi y it seems rightly to belong to a different category 
from that of the true neuroses. I would say much the same 
of the irregularities of respiration that are sometimes seen 


in hysteria. These I would consider to be merely local, 
largely emotional manifestations of an affection which is 
itself a neurosis, and manifests itself in other abnormalities 
of the most diverse description. In regard, however, to 
asthma, I agree with Dr. West that it is a true neurosis, and 
may occur independently of any obvious source of peripheral 
irritation, wiiether in the nose, lungs, or other viscera ; and 
that, as Hughlings Jackson said, it has close affinities to 
epilepsy, both in its family history and modes of onset. As 
to the intimate physiological pathology of the asthmatic 
attack itself, I think that the experiments of Riegel, Edinger, 
and other pathologists, and especially those of Brodie and 
Dixon, have shown that all the essential symptoms of the 
attack can be explained by the constriction of the bronchioles 
by irritation of the vagus. The condition of the mucous 
membrane is, I believe, secondary to the vagal irritation. In 
this condition there is obstruction both of inspiration and 
expiration, but inspiration is relatively much easier. The 
difficulty of expiration caused by the contracted bronchioles 
is much increased by the elastic recoil of the alveoli tending 
still further to occlude the already constricted bronchioles. 
Hence the lungs become over-distended. Expiration is not 
favoured, but rather the reverse, by powerful expiratory 
efforts. It does not appear to be correct to describe 
it as a state of expiratory dyspnoea; as a matter of 
fact, the muscles that are contracted to their full extent 
are the inspiratory muscles. The expiratory muscles, 
such as the abdominal, are quite flaccid. Of all the 
respiratory neuroses described by Dr. West the one that 
most frequently comes under my observation is the 
periodic or Cheyne-Stokes respiration, occurring, as it so 
frequently does, in various forms of cerebral disease. Much 
has been written on the pathology of this form of respira¬ 
tion,(and it is a question whether we have even yet arrived at 
a completely satisfactory explanation of its mechanism. But 
without entering into any detailed criticism of the various 
theories that have been propounded in regard to it, I think 
it necessary that any explanation which is offered ought to 
be applicable to all the conditions in which it may manifest 
itself. Now, though it most commonly occurs in cunnexion 
with cerebral and cardiac failure, yet it may occur normally 
in infants, in some people during sleep, in hibernating 
animals, and under the influence of drugs ; and, more 
important than all, it may be produced artificially in 
normal individuals, in whom there is no question of 
the existence of any cerebral, cardiac, or renal disease. 
It is the artificial production of Cheyne-Stokes respira¬ 
tion in a perfectly normal individual which, to my 
mind, confers special importance on the observations 
of Haldane, Pembrey. and other physiologists, who have 
investigated this condition within recent years. It has been 
show’ll by Haldane that if a healthy man reclining comfort¬ 
ably in an easy chair continues to breathe deeply and 
frequently for a couple of minutes lie passes into a state ot 
apnoea. This continues for about tw o minutes. When the 
breathing returns, and is allowed to take its own course 
undisturbed by voluntary effort, it has all the characters of 
Cheyne-Stokes respiration, which in a few r minutes gradually 
dies away and gives place to the regular respiratory rhythm. 
The explanation of this condition seems to be somewhat as 
follows. The normal excitants of respiration are the fall cf 
oxygen pressure and the correlative increase of carbon 
dioxide, which is the immediate excitant of the respiratory 
centre. The respiratory centre is exceedingly sensitive to 
the slightest increase or diminution of carbon dioxide 
pressure. Excess of carbon dioxide causes hyperpneea. 
while hyper-oxygenation causes apnoea, as in this condi¬ 
tion there is no carbon dioxide stimulus of the respira¬ 
tory centre. Normally the respiratory centre maintain.': 
a tolerably constant level of carbon dioxide pressure in 
the pulmonary alveoli and blood. Its action has been 
compared by Haldane to that of the governor of an 
engine. A perfect governor should be not only sensitive 
but should not permit of great variations in speed with 
the work done—that is, in technical phrase, it must not 
“hunt.” In certain conditions, however, the govenior 
“ hunts,” and the respiration becomes periodic or of the 
Cheyne-Stokes type. It would appear that when the. 
vitality of the respiratory centre is low’ered, as in cerebri*li 
disease, when there is deficient arterial circulation, o-‘ 
deficient oxygen pressure at the end of the apnoea induced 
by forced respiration, the respiratory centre becomes more 
u 3 
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sensitive to carbon dioxide, and responds more energetic¬ 
ally than normally, so that we get a gradually increasing 
hyperpnoea, which dies away when the oxygen pressure is 
raised, and the whole of the carbon dioxide is washed 
out. Then follows a pause, and so on in successive 
cycles. It has also been shown by Pembrey that Cheyne- 
Stokes respiration may be abolished by the inhalation of 
air containing more than 2 per cent, of carbon dioxide, 
as this maintains the carbon dioxide at its normal stimu¬ 
lating value. The administration of pure oxygen has the 
same effect, and the respiratory centre is no longer stimu¬ 
lated by lack of oxygen to send out the forcible impulses, 
by which all the carbon dioxide is washed out 
of the alveoli and blood. Though Clieyne-Stokes respira¬ 
tion in disease is always of the gravest significance, it is 
astonishing how long the condition may continue before a 
fatal result ensues. I well remember a case which 1 was 
called to see in the country some years ago. The case was 
that of an old gentleman, a noted sportsman and a well- 
known man in his county. He had fallen fiom his horse, 
and was brought home in an unconscious state. When I 
saw him some hours after, he was still unconscious, but there 
were no indications of mechanical injury, and it was difficult 
to say from the symptoms that there was any local lesion. 

I observed, however, that his respiration had a suspicious 
Clieyne-Stokes character, and therefore gave a very grave 
prognosis. The patient’s son, who was a very shrewd and 
well-informed man, asked me on what special grounds I 
founded my gloomy prognosis, and on my telling him that it 
was chiefly the character of the breathing, he said that if 
that was all I need not be so alarmed, as he knew that his 
father, in his after-dinner naps, had been in the habit of 
breathing in this way for the last five and twenty years. I 
said that if this were so, it might perhaps modify the com¬ 
plexion of affairs, but that I had not much hope. When I 
returned to London I looked in the Times list of deaths 
every day for nearly a week without seeing any mention of 
the death of my patient, and began to wonder whether, after 
all, I had not made a mistake in my prognosis. After a 
week, however, I saw the announcement in the list, and I 
hope you will not think mo very wicked if I really felt a 
distinct satisfaction that my prognosis, founded mainly on 
the Cheyne-Stokes breathing, had proved after all quite 
correct. 

Dr. Hector .Mackenzie referred to a group of cases where 
a troublesome and noisy cough occurred in young people, 
generally women between the ages of 16 and 20 years. Not 
infrequently early tuberculosis of the lungs was suspected, 
but in fact no organic disease was discoverable and there 
was no expectoration. Such a condition was often cured by 
the usual methods employed in functional neurosis and the 
application of faradism. Tachypncea might be accompanied 
by pain in the side, and could be remedied by similar 
treatment, but was more intractable. Asthma might cease 
after a serious illness such as pneumonia, and this favoured 
the view that it was a true neurosis. 

Dr. Leonard G. Guthrie regarded certain of the respira¬ 
tory defects as due to the removal of the control of the 
higher centres exemplified by Cheyne-Stokes breathing. 
Hypersensitiveness of the sympathetic nervous system was 
closely related to respiratory embarrassment. He divided 
such neuroses into somatic and psycho-somatic forms. A 
good example of the former was laryngismus stridulus, 
with which tetany was closely related, a condition in which 
the hypersensitiveness of the nerves was demonstrable by 
Chvostek’s sign. This condition he regarded as undoubtedly 
due to an intestinal toxemia. Asthma, on the other hand, 
was a neurosis of the higher centres. In his experience 
asthma and epilepsy had rarely occurred in the same subject. 
He thought, however, that there was a close association 
between asthma, “dead” fingers, erythema exsudativum, 
and urticaria. Eczema, too, commonly preceded asthma in 
early childhood. In young children asthma resembled 
acute bronchitis, but the symptoms were more severe and 
disappeared suddenly. 

Dr. E. Farquhar Buzzard pointed out that while in hemi¬ 
plegia the respiratory movements were unaffected on the 
paralysed side, in double hemiplegia the patients often woke 
up complaining of respiratory distress. It appeared that in 
such it was necessary to reinforce respiration by voluntary 
movements. He had had an opportunity of examining a case 
4f fatal laryngismus stridulus within half an hour after ' 


death, and had found in the same case microscopically that 
the ganglion cells of the brain and cord showed changes 
indicative of hyperactivity. He had examined micro¬ 
scopically two cases in which Cheyne-Stokes respiration had 
been present, and found very marked changes in the cells of 
the medulla. He was not satisfied that it was due to affec¬ 
tion of the higher centres or removal of their control over 
the lower. The trend of scientific investigation was to 
inculpate the lower centres. In sleep and the slighter 
degrees of cerebral depression Cheyne-Stokes breathing did 
not occur, but only when the depression was deep enough to 
affect the lower centres also. 

Dr. F. E. Batten said he would confine his remarks to the 
group named by Dr. West paroxysmal tachypncea. He 
thought that in this condition the respiration was always of 
the inverted type— i.e., the pause came after inspiration. 
He quoted the case of a boy, aged 8, who was stated to 
have had a series of fits during a period of 14 days; 
following these fits he developed rapid respiration of a 
forced character, which continued except during sleep. 
After a course of electrical treatment the symptoms dis¬ 
appeared and the boy recovered completely. 

Dr. G. C. Steele-Perkins referred to a case of paroxysmal 
tachypncea which resembled an asthmatic attack and 
occurred only during coitus. He had found an erosion of 
the cervix. Half a drachm of potassium bromide given 
20 minutes before had been successful in preventing the 
attacks. The patient had one child, who was epileptic. 

Dr. F. J. Poynton spoke of cases in which enlargement 
of the thyroid occurred apart from other signs of Graves’s 
disease. Such patients during pregnancy were subject to 
remarkable attacks of dyspnoea. In salicylate poisoning 
attacks of dyspnoea also occurred, resembling that of diabetic 
coma. 

Dr. J. Vincent Bell asked whether the relationship of 
asthma and insanity might not arise from the acquiring of a 
cocaine or morphia habit to which asthmatic subjects were 
liable. 

Dr. Samuel West replied. 


LIVERPOOL MEDICAL INSTITUTION. 


Considerations cf Temperature for Treatment by Tuberculin .—- 
Treatment of Tuberculosis with Tuberculin. 

A meeting of this society was held on Nov. 7th, Mr. 
Rohert Jones, the President, being in the chair. 

Dr. Claude Rundle read a short paper on Considera¬ 
tions of Temperature in Selection of Cases for Treatment 
by Tuberculin. Charts were shown by lantern screen 
demonstrating the reaction and control of temperature 
obtained by tiie administration of tuberculin. In those cases 
where temperature had been normal for a week or more the 
administration was begun with a dose of 0'00005 increased 
rapidly. The result was satisfactory. In another class of 
case with an evening rise of temperature to 99° F. or 101° 
many authorities discouraged the use of tuberculin, but Dr. 
Rundle thought that these were cases where the most brilliant 
empirical results were obtained. In cases where there was 
a superadded infection such as a streptococcal, an autogenous 
vaccine was useful. Dr. Rundle had in one case been able 
to isolate such an organism from the blood and administer a 
vaccine. Tuberculin is of use where the secondary infection 
has been overcome, as shown by the temperature ceasing to 
oscillate. In cases where the temperature was from 
101 ° to 102°, with perhaps a remission of a degree 
or so but never coming to normal, the results of 
tuberculin were unfavourable. Dr. Rundle had used a 
preparation of formalin called hsemasepsin, and found 
that it controlled the temperature after a marked 
reaction. On stopping the administration the temperature 
again rose, but would again be controlled In this case it 
was found that the same quantity of normal saline produced 
a similar reaction and controlled the temperature, but after 
prolonged treatment and the use of 80 injections the case 
terminated fatally. • 

Dr. Nathan Raw read a paper on the Treatment of 
Tuberculosis with Tuberculin. The paper was based on 
640 cases which had been treated. Dr. Raw’s impression 
was that in a great many cases permanent good was done, 
that where there was acute disease complicated by super- 
added infection, little could be expected. In all oases other 
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means of treatment were to be used if possible, such as pro¬ 
longed open-air treatment, food, cod-liver oil, and general 
hygiene. It was difficult to decide which cases would 
improve under the treatment, but the earlier that a case was 
put under treatment the better. In the choice of the form of 
the remedy Dr. Haw used Koch’s New Tuberculin, human and 
bovine ; and he preferred a mild dosage. A temperature of 
101° or more was a contra-indication to the use of tuber¬ 
culin. So also was haemoptysis, on account of the local 
hyperaemia that was produced. In cases of virulent infection 
tuberculin was of little use. Some of the best results were 
obtained in gland infections ; many of these cases were 
caused by the use of tuberculous milk, and were therefore 
of the bovine variety, and in these cases Dr. Raw con¬ 
sidered that there was better result from the use of 
human tuberculin. It was most important not to give tuber¬ 
culin in any case where there was pent-up pus or caseating 
material; all such deposits should be evacuated lirst or 
otherwise the treatment would cause local reaction and a 
general diffusion of the disease. As little as possible 
should be done with the knife beyond incision of the part 
to liberate the pus. Dr. Raw began treatment with a 
minimum dose of 1/10,000 mg. ; if there was a reaction 
the next dose was given in a week, and slowly increased 
to 1/100 mg. The patients usually had a feeling of 
well-being and the temperature became normal. Dr. Raw 
thought that with careful dosage undue reaction was due 
to errors in the technique of administration. In making 
a diagnosis he used Moro’s ointment for children and 
von Pirqnet’s test. These were useful, but in acute illness 
the positive reaction would not prove that the acute illness 
was due to tuberculosis. An old quiescent deposit would 
give the same reaction. It was not to be expected that 
in any apparently cured patient a permanent immunity 
had been secured.—In the discussion that followed, Dr. 
T. R> Bradshaw congratulated Dr. Raw on the modera¬ 
tion with which he had stated his case for tuberculin 
treatment. Dr. Bradshaw had watched Sir A. E. Wright’s 
early work with great interest, and had seen in his hands 
very striking results, but his further experience had not 
been so favourable ; in many cases there was only improve¬ 
ment at first.. Dr. Bradshaw doubted the value of 
von Pirquct’s test, as a reaction would be obtained in 
about 60 per cent, of normal subjects ; if the reaction is 
a form of anaphylaxis it may be obtained during the 
whole of a susceptible individual’s life, and would there¬ 
fore be no guarantee of the presence of tubercular infection.— 
Sir James Barr had found that many cases did very well with 
tuberculin treatment, but there was one class where no im¬ 
provement took place—in the young subject with bad diges¬ 
tion and rapid pulse.—Dr. G. A. Crace-Calvert did not think 
it was necessary to use bovine tuberculin in the human 
variety of infection. He used bacillary emulsion and had not 
seen severe reactions. He used smaller dosage than Dr. Raw, 
1/100,000th mg., increased gradually. He was sure that 
tuberculin was not going to revolutionise the treatment of 
tubercle, and he deprecated the publication of some state¬ 
ments intended for popular consumption, and quoted one in 
which it was stated that with tuberculin victory over the 
disease was never in doubt.—Dr. R. J. M. Buchanan pointed 
out that the reaction test was of small value from a 
diagnostic point of view, and its value was a diminishing pne 
as life advanced from the age of three years. He had found 
that the more definite the reaction the more resistance there 
was to the tubercle bacillus. He thought we should he 
much helped if some definite standardisation of tuberculin 
could be arrived at so as to allow real comparison of 
results obtained by various workers. In mixed infections 
he thought that tuberculin did little good ; if a vaccine, even 
a stock vaccine, were used alternately or together with 
tuberculin, it would be an important advance. Dr. Buchanan 
thought we might safely push the dosage much further than 
was usually done. In normal subjects 5 per cent, leuco¬ 
cytes exhibited lobing, but in those with low immunity 
80 per cent, of leucocytes were lobed. This observation 
could be made use of to indicate dosage which should 
be pushed until the lobing came back to normal.—Professor 
Ernest E. Glynn did not think glandular tuberculosis 
was so often due to bovine infection as did Dr. Raw, and 
could not believe there was any advantage in treating bovine 
tuberculosis by human tuberculin, and vice versd. The ideal 
would be to treat a subject of tuberculosis with tuberculin 


from his own bacilli.—Dr. A. G. Gullan, Dr. A. Moss, 
Dr. E. Fairfield Thomas, and Dr. A. Stookes also spoke. 

In reply, Dr. Rundle said that he was aware that the 
Public Health Service of the United States had reported 
unfavourably on the use of tuberculin, and that in France 
its use was much decried. 

Dr. Raw', in reply, quoted the opinion of von Pirquet 
himself that a positive reaction might be obtained, but was 
the result of a very early infection in childhood, this focus 
being obsolescent. This was borne out by our common 
experience in the post-mortem room. The reaction was 
valuable in the negative sense, but even there an acute 
infection might overpower it. Dr. Raw quoted experi¬ 
ments in cattle which proved that they could be immunised 
by human but not by bovine tuberculin. 


MIDLAND OBSTETRICAL AND GYNAECO¬ 
LOGICAL SOCIETY. 


A Journal for the Society.—Election of OtHccrs .— The 
Presidential A ddress. 

A meeting of this society was held on Oct. 24th at 
the Medical Institute, Birmingham, Mr. Christopher 
Martin, Vice-president, being in the chair. 

The first part of the meeting was devoted to a discussion 
upon the rules which were submitted by the council for the 
government of the society. Mr. Christopher Martin con¬ 
tended that the existing title-viz., “The Midland and 
Western Counties Obstetrical and Gynaecological Society”—• 
was too long and cumbersome, and proposed that it should 
be substituted by “ The Midland Obstetrical and Gynaeco¬ 
logical Society.” It was resolved to accept Mr. Martin’* 
proposal, and the new title was embodied in the rules. It 
was decided to admit all registered medical practitioners as 
members of the society and the annual subscription was fixed 
as 5*. There will be no entrance fee. The ordinary meetings 
will be held on the first Tuesday of each month in October, 
December, January, March, and April, at 4.30 i\M. For the 
current session the following centres have been selected at 
which to hold meetings : Birmingham, Bristol, and Leicester. 
The proceedings at each ordinary meeting will consist in 
the exhibition of living cases, specimens, and instruments, 
and the reading and discussion of “short communications” 
and papers. No paper which has been read previously at 
another society or published in a journal will be accepted for 
reading before the society.—Mr. H. Beckwith Whitehousb 
submitted a scheme received from the editorial committee of 
the Journal of Obstetrics and Gynaecology of the British 
Empire for the publication of all the society’s proceedings 
in that journal. This it was resolved to accept. — After 
some discussion it was agreed to publish a volume of trans¬ 
actions. 

The following members, nominated by the council, 
were unanimously elected to serve on the council for the 
session 1912-13: Mr. J. Furneaux Jordan, Dr. Frederick 
Edge, and Dr. Ewen J. Maclean. The following gentlemen 
were elected members of the society : Dr. J. Attridgo 
Williams, Mr. F. Bolton Carter, Dr. Cecil Marriott, Dr. Guy 
J. Branson, Dr. C. H. Harcourt, Mr. E. Wilson Hird, Dr. 
W. H. Pollard, Dr. A. M. Nevin, and Mr. James Eddy. 

The President (Dr. E. Malms) then delivered his presi¬ 
dential address upon Some Points in a Short Review 
of Obstetrics and Gynaecology, 1887-1912. He began by 
congratulating those who had joined the new society, and 
observed that it was starting upon a broad democratic basis, 
free from constraints and apart from the trammels of custom 
and tradition. At this inaugural meeting it was not easy to 
find a fitting theme upon which to address the members. 
However, he was in the position and had the satisfaction of 
being able to review the past and to make a comparison with 
the present. In doing so he noted that there was one 
characteristic which stood out with more insistence than 
others, and this was the indisputable fact that there was no 
finality in knowledge. The search for truth was ever a quest 
of endeavour and patient persistence. During the quarter of 
a century that he had been engaged in the special depart¬ 
ment of the General Hospital, Birmingham, there had been 
several examples of the text to which he had alluded—viz., 
the gradual evolution of discoveries and the discernment of 
those who had so aptly made use of them to the practical 
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benefit of humanity at large. Perhaps in no direction 
had modem advance been more strongly marked than 
in the explanation of puerperal infections. Dr. Malins 
then referred to the life and writings of Semmelweis, 
Pasteur, Lister, Oliver Wendell Holmes, and other pioneers 
in the march of progress. That the latter was still being 
maintained was shown by the returns of the Registrar- 
General. In the last available report (1910) the deaths 
referred to “puerperal fever ” (161) were 29 below that in 
1909, and compared with 478 so recently as 1901. For a large 
share of this improvement they were indebted to the Mid wives 
Act and the formation of the Central Midwives Board. The 
influence of that body in the training and supervision of 
midwives might be regarded as one of the greatest social 
reforms of their age. Furthermore, the conviction that 
puerperal infection was a preventable complication had 
.steadily become incorporated in the practice of midwifery. 
The rules that should guide modern conduct were few and 
easily remembered—viz., that vaginal examinations were very 
seldom necessary (the size and shape of the pelvis, the 
position and movements of the child in the great majority of 
oases could be determined by external examination) ; all tears 
.should be repaired at once, all douches avoided ; and lastly, 
the constant use of rubber gloves, kept for this purpose only. 
He would like to see maternity homes established for women 
to enter for the purpose of confinement only. Such homes 
might be under municipal control, or they might be 
of private enterprise, registered, applicable to all classes 
of society on graded payments, according to social 
position and accommodation required. The President 
then referred to the advances made in the opera¬ 
tion of Caesarean section. He traced the history of 
the operation and quoted from Dr. Barnes’s work on 
Obstetric Operations (1870), and from Dr. Amand Routh’s 
valuable monograph dealing with all cases of Caesarean 
section operated upon by obstetricians and gynaecologists 
living on June 1st, 1910. There were many subjects, how¬ 
ever, still waiting for further elucidation. Thus, the reports 
of the Registrar-General showed that during the past 14 years 
(1897-1911) the death-rate from cancer among women was 
increasingly great. Whilst cancer of the uterus had shown 
little or no increase during this period, the mortality from 
mammary cancer had increased by 29 per cent. Again, the 
death-rate attributed to cancer of the intestines had been 
practically doubled during the past 14 years. Reference was 
also made to the modern methods of restoring displacements 
of the uterus. The ingenious and skilful plans now adopted 
contrasted strongly with the mechanical methods of former 
years. He thought that they were upon the threshold of many 
important discoveries, more particularly in the influence of the 
thyroid and parathyroid glands on pregnancy, the menopause, 
and associated conditions. Other aspects of knowledge full of 
interest were the significance of lutein cells, the possibilities 
of sera and vaccines in the diseases of women, and the 
bearing of ante-natal conditions in development and disease. 
The President concluded his address with a fitting reference 
to the prominent names that had been associated with the 
art of obstetrics and gynaecology in Birmingham in the past, 
and to the present facilities which were afforded for carrying 
on the work. J. J. Ingleby was the first lecturer in 
obstetrics at the Royal School of Medicine in the city, and 
be published several authoritative works on the subject. 
More recently the late John W. Taylor added to the 
knowledge of ectopic gevstation. The most powerful impetus to 
the subject of gynaecology in their time, however, was given 
by Lawson Tait, a man whose reputation spread far beyond 
the bounds of the locality in which he lived. Tait died in 
1889. He was a man of conspicuous ability, bold in action, 
fearless in expression, a clever surgeon, quick in appre¬ 
hension, and fertile in resource, one whose versatility 
and energy stimulated enthusiasm and provoked emula¬ 
tion. At the present day Birmingham was not without 
adequate means of carrying on in the best manner the special 
purpose of their profession. There was an admirable and 
well-administered Hospital for Women, a special department 
for women at the General Hospital, and a similar one at the 
Queen’s Hospital. Also there was a Maternity Hospital, 
equipped with all modern requirements, to which was attached 
an outside lying-in department. Another very important 
arrangement had been made for the admission of cases of 
puerperal fever to the Hospital for Women, on the 
recommendation of the Health Department. The hospital 


authorities had agree 1 to set aside a ward for septic cases 
containing two beds; thus the highest medical and nursing 
skill available woiid be obtained under the most favourable 
conditions. 

Dr. C. E. Purslow proposed, and Dr. Thomas Wilson 
seconded, a vote of thanks to the President for his address. 


EDINBURGH MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


Perforated Duodenal Ulcer.—Nitrous Oxide and Oxygen as 
an Anaesthetic for Dental and Surgical Purposes. — Treat¬ 
ment of Lymphosarcoma by Radium. 

The first meeting of the session was held on Nov. 6th, 
Mr. J. M. Cotterill, the President, being in the chair. 

Mr. J. W. Struthers read a paper on Perforated 
Duodenal Ulcer, basing his remarks on a series of 27 cases 
of perforated duodenal ulcer treated by him during the last 
few years. The patients’ ages varied from 14 to 69 years. 
Two were between 10 and 20, 3 between 20 and 30, 5 
between 30 and 40, 9 between 40 and 60, 6 between 
60 and 60, and 2 between 60 and 70. There was only one 
female patient in the series, a woman aged 40. 

Histories of patients before perforation. —Notwithstanding 
the stress recently laid, notably by Moynihan, on the form 
of dyspepsia usually associated with duodenal ulcer, in some 
cases duodenal ulcer may cause little or no digestive dis¬ 
turbance. The histories given by the 27 patients in this 
series fall naturally into three groups: those who gave a 
history of marked chronic dyspepsia; those who gave 
a history of occasional slight digestive disturbance; and 
those who gave a history of apparently perfect health until 
perforation occurred. In 17 cases there was a history of 
aggravated chronic dyspepsia existing continuously or with 
intermissions for months or years, in some cases very severe. 
They suffered from epigastric pain, tending in most cases, 
but not in all, to come on from 14 to 3 hours after food ; 
usually from flatulence, rarely from vomiting. In only one 
case was there a history of melaena, and in it the 
blood passed was found to be bright red and therefore 
not to come from the duodenum. In a few of the cases 
the pain came on quite soon after the ingestion of food. On 
the other hand, pain coming on some hours after food, 
“hunger pain,” is not necessarily associated with ulcer in 
the duodenum. Five patients belonged to the second group 
—i.e., those who had suffered occasionally from slight 
dyspepsia. These patients did not at first volunteer a 
history of dyspepsia, but inquiry showed that they occa¬ 
sionally suffered from flatulence and epigastric discomfort. 
None had had occasion to seek advice for their symptoms, 
which therefore were evidently trivial and not characteristic 
of duodenal ulcer. The third group consisted of four 
patients apparently in perfect health when perforation 
occurred, and who had never suffered from dyspepsia. To 
make sure of this point these patients had recently been 
carefully questioned again and there was no doubt of its 
correctness. Out of 27 cases, then, in which ulcer was 
present and went on to perforation, 10 had either no 
previous symptoms at all or such slight disturbance that a 
diagnosis of ulcer could not reasonably have been made. 
When confronted, therefore, with a case presenting sym¬ 
ptoms suggestive of perforation, a previous history of 
dyspepsia was suggestive, but a negative history was of no 
value for excluding the possibility of perforation. It was 
certain that duodenal ulcer might exist for some time at 
least without any characteristic symptoms. 

Signs and symptoms of perforation. —There appeared to be 
no premonitory sign or symptom which really indicated that 
perforation was imminent, and no direct cause for its occur¬ 
rence. In none of the cases could one elicit any history of 
unusual symptoms during the period when ulceration must 
have been extending through the peritoneal coat of the 
duodenum. It seemed that the so-called premonitory sym¬ 
ptoms rarely, if ever, differ in character from those expe¬ 
rienced at periods remote from the occurrence of perforation. 
The signs and symptoms following perforation in typical 
cases are well known and need not be detailed. By the time 
the patients come under observation in hospital the clinical 
pi )ture was not always a typical one, for the initial shock 
had in most cases given place to the period of reaction, to 
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which Mr. Miles directed special attention in the paper read 
before this society some years ago. The intensity of the 
^in had often lessened, spontaneously or under morphia or 
•other sedative. In the cases under review difficulty was 
•caused in 3 by the patients referring the pain chiefly to 
■the right iliac fossa, and by the maximum tenderness and 
resistance being below the umbilicus on the right side. In 
such cases, usually regarded as cases of appendicitis, 
-suspicion was aroused by the widespread muscular resistance 
present early in the illness and by the fact that the 
temperature and pulse-rate were not markedly, if at all, 
raised, while a history of aggravated dyspepsia inclined one 
’Still more to hesitate between perforation and appendicitis. 
If, however, the greatest tenderness and resistance are 
•definitely in the right iliac region, it may be impossible to 
•differentiate between the two conditions before operating. 
In such circumstances it had been the author’s custom to 
•open the abdomen through the right rectus muscle just 
below the umbilicus, explore the appendicular region first. 
;and then, on finding the appendix not at fault, to extend the 
iincision high enough to get at the stomach and duodenum. 
Iu four cases such marked improvement had taken place 
when the patients came under tny observation that the 
pFesenoe ©f any serious lesion was considered doubtful. Two 
gave «a history suggestive of old-standing ulcer, the others 
<lid .not. All had been seized with violent abdominal 
jpain some hours before admission, and had been sent 
riii for urgent treatment. When seen their pain had 
•almost gone, the abdominal respiratory movements were 
.free, and there was no general tenderness or muscular 
(resistance, only slight tenderness and moderate muscular 
resistance over the upper half of the right rectus muscle. 
’The fact that the initial pain had been of great severity, 
•with in two cases a history pointing to ulcer, suggested 
•the necessity for operation. On opening the abdomen 

perforated ulcer was found in each case, and the 
•explanation of the marked improvement in the patient’s 
^symptoms was found to be that the leakage from the 
^perforations had been very slight. In one case' the 
•duodenum had become glued to the liver, preventing 
(further leakage ; in the others the perforation was extremely 
.small, and the cedematous peritoneum with the lymphy exu- 
•date had practically blocked the openings. In cases seen 
two or more days after perforation, when advanced general 
peritonitis was present, a previous history suggesting ulcer 
may be the only clue to the origin of the peritonitis, and in 
:such cases was of great value. Where it was absent, as in 
rthe case of a boy of 14 who was first seen on the third day of 
[his illness, the acute operative diagnosis would be only a 
emitter of guess work. 

Operative finding* and treatment .—Most of the patients 
*bad been muscular males with firmly contracted abdominal 
muscles. In operating on such cases the muscles should be 
•thoroughly relaxed, to obtain ready access to the duodenum, 
.and the anaesthesia must occasionally be as deep as was 
cconsistent with safety. In some of the patients morphia 
*(and in a few morphia with scopolamine) had been given 
►before operating, but it has seemed that least trouble 
^resulted where chloroform was used alone, at least during 
the difficult part of the operation or until towards the end. 
*The previous use of morphia had only proved a complica- 
-tion. Chloroform, when properly used, get! the patient 
under quickly and quietly, and produces the desired 
muscular relaxation, and the author had never had occasion 
-to regret its use. 

Site and size <f perforation. —In all cases the perforation 
bad been found on the anterior aspect of the duodenum, 
within an inch or an inch and a half of the pylorus, 
sometimes towards the upper limit of the anterior surface, 
«iore often towards the middle of it. The lesions had 
-varied from a minute hole to a perforation as large as the 
-feip of one’s thumb Most have been round* d or ovoid in 
:shape, the longest diameter ranging from 2-6 millimetres. 
Relatively large perforations had been found within a few 
bours of the onset of symptoms, while small ones had been 
found in cases operated on late. Except in one case where 
perforation followed some hours after a bismuth meal, and 
in which particles of bismuth were found scattered about the 
right kidney pouch, solid material had not been found in the 
peritoneal cavity. 

Closure of perforation .—After locating the perforation the 
parts were brought to the surface and the pyloric end 


of the stomach was held by an assistant so that the 
perforation was well exposed. Any excess of fluid 
obscuring the field was rapidly swabbed away and gauze 
packs were placed to catch any leakage from the ulcer. 
The stomach must be firmly but carefully held so as to 
avoid enlargement of the perforation by tearing while the 
ulcer is being dealt with. It is my custom to close the 
perforation with interrupted stitches of thick catgut inserted 
at right angles to the long axis of the pyloro-duodenal 
junction. Excision of the ulcer is unnecessary and com¬ 
plicates the closure. The wall of the duodenum is often 
very friable, so that a thick thread is less liable to tear out. 
It is undesirable to use silk, which remains as an irritating 
foreign body. No. 3 or No. 2 catgut, not chroinicised. 
affords the best suture. One or two stitches are passed 
through the whole thickness of the duodenal wall, so that 
when tied they will occlude the perforation. Three or four 
Lembert stitches of the same material are then passed 
across and on each side of the ulcer to invert it thoroughly 
and efficiently shut off the perforation. A tag of the gastro- 
liepatic omentum can readily be stitched over the line of 
suture if desirable. Effective closure of the perforation is 
essential, or a dangerous local infection, with formation of a 
fistula, may follow. It is important to pass the Lembert 
stitches deeply into the intestinal wall to obtain a good hold, 
and to enfold the pyloro-duodenal region well beyond the 
ulcer so as to secure a broad apposition of peritoneal sur¬ 
faces. I have had the opportunity of examining the 
closure effected by catgut stitching after death, in 
one case seven days, in another a few days after 
operation, and in both it was complete and satisfactory. 
Where the patient is desperately ill the operation is 
rapidly finished after closing the perforation, by swabbing 
out the excess of fluid in the peritoneum, inserting a large 
tube into the pouch of Douglas, and closing the upper wound. 
Where the patient’s condition justifies it, it seems best to 
do a posterior gastro-enterostomy before finishing the opera¬ 
tion. Closure of the perforation, with or without excision 
of the ulcer, does not alter the conditions that give rise to 
the ulcer. The narrowing of the duodenum brought about 
by enfolding the ulcer must tend to prevent healing or to 
increase the liability to the formation of a new ulcer, if the 
old one heals. In addition, the puckering and irritation due 
to the stitching probably interfere with the proper action of 
the pylorus, especially at first, and if the stomach contents 
have to pass along the duodenum the healing of the stitched 
ulcer will certainly not be facilitated. In a few cases the 
duodenum and pylorus are so narrowed by the stitches that 
one is forced to do a gastro-enterostomy immediately to 
prevent obstruction ; such cases show how well the opera¬ 
tion is tolerated and how it appears to promote 
comfort during recovery. Presumably it acts as a 
drainage opening for the stomach, allowing complete or 
partial rest for the pylorus and ulcer, and thereby promoting 
healing and lessening the tendency to vomiting. After 
doing gastro-enterostomy, the excess of fluid which 
collects chiefly in the right kidney pouch and the pelvis 
should be gently swabbed out. Flushing the peritoneum with 
saline is not only unnecessary, but probably harmful. The 
fluid which collects in cases of perforated ulcer is a peri¬ 
toneal exudate, usually aseptic in the earlier stages of a 
case, and there is no necessity to remove it completely. If 
a suprapubic drain is inserted the fluid which the peri¬ 
toneum continues to pour out for about 21 hours will 
escape freely enough to prevent any dangerous collection 
of it, and the main operation wound may be completely 
closed. 

After-treatment .—To relieve pain and give rest morphine 
or heroin may be given when consciousness is regained. 
The dose should be large enough to insure sleep for some 
hours. A single good dose needs no repetition, and does 
not appear to be harmful. Patients may drink water freely 
from the first. Only when vomiting is persistent need 
saline solution be given by the rectum or intravenously. 
Fluid nourishment in gradually increasing quantities may 
be given after the first 21 hours, and in a few days soft, 
foods, followed presently by easily masticated and digested 
more solid food. Before allowing full ordinary diet the 
patient’s teeth should be put in proper condition. 

Results .—Two of the 27 cases were admitted to hospital 
moribund and died a few hours later. In neither could 
operative treatment have been attempted wit i hope of 
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success. The remaining 25 patients were operated on 
promptly. 19 recovered, and the twentieth is well on the 
way to recovery. In 3 of them no gastro-enterostomy was 
done, and in 2 of these symptoms indicative of duodenal 
ulcer appeared after some months of good health following 
operation. The third in this group, a man aged 61, had no 
dyspepsia before his illness, and has remained well for more 
than two and a half years since his operation. Of the 
remaining 16 cases, in all of which gastro-enterostomy was 
done, 2 have been lost sight of. The other 14 are believed 
to be all well, able for their work, and free from digestive 
trouble. They have either been seen or heard of from their 
medical men. A few of them have been operated on within 
the last few months, the remainder at various intervals up 
to four and a half years. So far none of them have shown 
signs of relapse. Five of the patients operated on died. 
One operated on 18 hours after perforation, in whom the 
peritoneal cavity was tilled with bile-stained viscid fluid and 
whose condition appeared almost desperate before operation, 
died a few hours later from shock. Another operated on 
within 24 hours of perforation died ten days later from general 
peritonits and broncho pneumonia. The stitching of the 
ulcer with silk had given way and fresh leakage had 
occurred, causing or aggravating the general peritonitis. 
The 3 remaining fatal cases were all operated on more 
than 24 hours after perforation, 2 of them more than 48 
hours after, and in all general peritonitis, with toxrcmia and 
obstruction, was the cause of death. In none of these 5 
cases was gastro-enterostomy done, their condition appeared 
too bad to justify prolongation of the operation. 

Conc.’ununx .—The author emphasised the following points : 
1. Duodenal ulcer may be present and go on to perforation 
without giving rise to characteristic symptoms before per¬ 
foration. 2. There are no symptoms which may justly be 
described as premonitory of perforation. 3. When per¬ 
foration of a duodenal ulcer has occurred, difficulty in 
diagnosis may arise owing to : (a) the pain being referred 
to the appendicular region ; ( b ) early and marked abatement 
of the severity of symptoms in cases where leakage from the 
perforation is limited by early adhesion taking place, or by 
cedematous swelling of the intestinal wall in cases of 
very minute perforation. 4. Catgut may safely be used to 
close and enfold the perforated ulcer and is preferable to 
silk for this purpose. 5. Gastro-enterostomy should be done 
at the operation for closing a perforated ulcer when the 
patient’s condition will permit of it, for it promotes the 
immediate recovery and lessens or abolishes the tendency to 
recurrence of ulceration. 

The President said that in his experience it was 
unusual not to have mekena. Owing to want of observation, 
however, poorer class patients often missed this sign. The 
pain referred to the right iliac region was due to the fluids 
finding their way there from the seat of lesion. It was open 
to question whether one should not always make a pelvic 
incision first and use it as a drain and make a second one 
over the duodenum, otherwise the incision to include both 
areas might be unduly long. Gastro-jejiinostomy added to 
the time consumed and to the shock entailed, and many 
surgeons of large experience omitted gastro-jejunostomy and 
yet had excellent results. He asked if they were in a position 
to lay down the law that gastro jejunostomy should be per¬ 
formed in every case of perforated duodenal ulcer which 
could stand it.—Professor F. M. G'aird thought it was Mr. 
Cathcart who had stated that operation for ruptured 
duodenal ulcer did not give such good results as operation 
for ruptured gastric ulcer. If that were so, he con¬ 
gratulated Mr. Struthers on his excellent results. He 
had a strong feeling that the less one interfered with 
the peritoneum the better, and therefore it was not 
his practice to wash it ont. He put great value on 
the tube in the pouch of Douglas after washing out the 
pelvis and swabbing the region of rupture. lie thought 
gastro-jejunostomy should be performed or not according to 
circumstances. —Mr. Charles W. Cathcart said that if 
there was very little effusion he did not think it necessary to 
wash out the peritoneum, though he did not think it did any 
harm. If the effusion was greater in amount, then washing 
out should he done ; otherwise a subphrenic abscess might 
develop. He thought that the presence or absence of 
symptoms was due to whether there was or was not inflam¬ 
mation round the ulcer. — Professor Alexis Thomson thought 
gastro-jej unostomy afforded an enormous value to the 


operation. Ulcer of the duodenum was multiple, and hence' 
recurrence was frequent. The bleeding ulcer was seldom a 
perforating one, while those ones associated with chronic- 
indigestion often perforated.—Mr. Davto Wallace, Mr. 
Alexander Miles, Mr. J. W. Doavden, and Mr. D. P. D. 
Wilkie also took part in the discussion. 

Mr. William Gity and Dr. J. S. Ross communicated a paper 
on Nitrous Oxide and Oxygen as an Anaesthetic for Dental and 
Surgical Purposes. The advantages claimed for this mixture 
were (1) that it produced an anaesthesia most closely 
resembling physiological sleep ; (2) that it produced the 
least disturbance of respiration, circulation, and alimenta¬ 
tion ; and (3) that it involved of itself the least risk to life. 
Hitherto the disadvantages which attached to the apparatus 
and the methods of administration had discouraged the 
ordinary practitioner from employing the mixture. The 
general and extended use of this valuable anaesthetic 
depended on the adoption of a simple and inexpensive 
method which enabled the anaesthetist to control with some 
degree of accuracy the percentage of oxygen in the mixture, 
and by allowing rebreathing of the bagful of gas and oxygen 
for definite periods, gave economy of consumption with 
the advantages attendant on conservation of C() 2 and a 
moderate rise in the C0 2 content in the blood. Henderson 
might or might not be right in stating that a deficiency of 
CO a in the blood was a common cause of syncope and 
shock under ether and chloroform. It would, however, 
be admitted that this gas was the stimulant of the 
respiratory centre, and that the ultimate cessation of 
respiration attendant on the administration of nitrous 
oxide through valves was as much acapnic as anoxysemic. 
While conservation of carbonic acid was to be desired, 
oxygen starvation must be avoided. According to Starling 
and his co-workers, Kaya and Jerusalem, excess of CO^ 
acted, so far as the nervous system was concerned, upon the 
medullary centres only, and mainly upon the respiratory 
centre, of which it was the natural stimulant. It was also a 
cardiac stimulant until the percentage of CO a in the air 
respired rose to 12 per cent., when it began to have a de¬ 
pressant action. Lack of oxygen was a much more serious 
matter, and affected the whole nervous system, especially 
the spinal and vaso-motor centres, causing a rapid rise in 
blood pressure and eventually convulsions. The heart, 
depressed from the first, was rapidly overcome by the 
rising peripheral resistance. It was thus apparent that with 
a method providing for a sufficient supply of oxygen under 
due control the presence of a slight excess of CO a in the air 
respired might be regarded with equanimity. They felt them¬ 
selves, therefore, on firm ground in adopting the rebreathing- 
principle. In America much important work and research 
bearing on the administration of gas and oxygen had been 
carried on, and the mixture had been extensively and 
successfully employed The importance of rebreathing had 
been generally recognised by American anaesthetists. The 
apparatus employed might be described as a lineal descendant 
of the Guy “gas and ethyl chloride” inhaler. The face¬ 
piece, Barth 3-way tap, and bag mount with the side tube 
for ethyl chloride were the same, but instead of the 1-gallon 
bag, a 2-gallon bag was used, the distal end of which- 
carried a Y*nnion. One limb of the Y was connected 
directly by rubber tubing to the nitrous oxide cylinder. To 
the other limb wa3 attached a ball syringe, the bulb of 
which was of 2-ounce capacity. At each end of the bulb was 
a rubber valve, so that squeezing the bulb propelled its 
contents into the 2-gallon gas bag. The distal end of the 
ball syringe was connected to a 1-gallon bag fixed in front 
of the oxygen cylinder, with which it was connected by a. 
metal tube. A portable fan was also shown. For use the 
1-gallon bag was filled with oxygen and the 2-gallon bag~ 
moderately distended with nitrous oxide. The facepiece* 
having been adapted to the face, rebreathing was commenced 
with the 2-gallon bag. At the end of 15-20 seconds the 
patient required some oxygen, and 4 ounces were supplied 
to him by two squeezes of the bnlb. Further known 
quantities of oxygen were supplied at such intervals as- 
were indicated by the complexion, care being taken to 
steer between the two extremes of rosiness and cyanosis. 
Usually about 4 oz. were required every 15 or 20 seconds 
until from 6 to 10 oz. had been given in all; this sufficed 
for 110 to 120 seconds required to induce anaesthesia for 
a dental case—e.g., extraction of two or three easy teeth. 
If a more lasting ansesthesia were required 1-3 c.c, of 
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•ethyl ‘Chloride were run in at the end of from 25 40 
seconds, and the mixture was rebreathed for another 
30 seconds, when anaesthesia lasting for from 70-100 
seconds resulted. If longer anaesthesia were required after 
the mask was removed, the Clover inhaler was inserted 
and a little ether given witli the gas and oxygen. This 
system had been in daily use at the dental hospital for 
live months, and 800 cases had been so aniesthetised. 
The results were very much better than with gas or gas 
and ethyl chloride unmixed with oxygen. There was a 
striking absence of crowing respiration and of cyanosis or 
excitement. The addition of measured quantities of oxygen 
may make the difference between slight risk and perfect 
safety. The average quantity of gas used is from 2-3 
gallons and of oxygen from 6 12 oz. 

Dr. Ross said that the method was applicable for 
minor surgery, but at the end of each two minutes or so the 
bag must be emptied out to get rid of CO, by placing the 
valve at the intermediate position. When the bag was 
nearly empty a fresh supply of gases was run in. The 
-amount of oxygen required to keep a good colour rose 
steadily with the first few bagfuls until a point was finally 
reached when about 40 ounces of oxygen were being given 
-on each new bagful, and another 10 to 20 ounces were 
gradually introduced during the following two minutes. 
This gave a percentage of about 12, and corresponded with 
the figures arrived at by Hewitt in his experiments with a 
gasometer. For major surgery nitrous oxide had many 
valid claims to be ranked above ether. It irritated no 
mucous membrane or excretory gland ; it produced no 
anaemia and no reduction in the phagocytic power of the 
blood ; it did not damage the central nerve cells : while 
ether did all of these in varying degree. Above all other 
•questions was that of the prevention of shock, and here 
■Crile’s results showed that nitrous oxide was from three 
to four times more powerful than its rival. Nitrous oxide 
-and oxygen of themselves might give too light an anaes¬ 
thesia for abdominal work ; it could be helped by the 
preliminary administration of quite a small dose of morphine 
-and atropine and by giving a little ether on the drop method 
'to help the induction stage, after which it was possible to 
'maintain anaesthesia for an almost indefinite time by the 
gases alone. Proceeding by this plan abdominal section 
became quite a feasible operation in a large group of cases. 
A number of cases could be quoted where the patients had 
recovered from grave conditions with a rapidity and a 
^certainty that, could not have been expected had ether been 
given throughout the operation. The list of 80 surgical 
•cases included gastro-enterostomies, hernias, extensive breast 
-operations, amputations, goitres, &e. His youngest patient, 
was and the oldest 69 years. The longest period during 
which the gases were given was 75 minutes on two occasions. 
Both of these patients awoke in a few minutes perfectly 
fresh. Dr. Ross then related three typical cases.—Mr. 
Wallace, Mr. Catiicart, Mr. Henry Wade, and Mr. 
-J. S. Fraser took part in the discussion which followed. 

Dr. William Russell then read the following notes on 
the Treatment of a case of Lymphosarcoma by Radium. A 
male, aged 65, had a tumour removed on August 21st, 1909. 
The tumour was then situated in the axilla, and both 
pectorals were divided to permit of its removal along with 
a number of satellite glands. The growth was found to 
consist of a small-celled lymphosarcoma. About a year and 
a half after operation there appeared a swelling deeply 
placed below the left clavicle and a mass of enlarged 
glands about the size of a small orange in the neck. 
There were no symptoms beyond some stiffness and 
tightness in moving the left arm. Radium treatment was 
begun on June 13th, 1911. A glass tube in an aluminium 
•case (with a silk thread for withdrawal) containing 
20 milligrammes of radium bromide was inserted by 
Professor Alexis Thomson into the mass below the clavicle. 
Externally a capsule containing 40 milligrammes of the salt 
was applied daily for four hours to the glands above and for 
four hours to the swelling below. The capsule was of 
aluminium, one-third of a millimetre thick, and a screen of 
srilver one-half millimetre thick was interposed to protect the 
skin from the alpha and soft beta rays. The applications 
were also always made to different areas, no single area 
getting more than a single dose. As a result of this 
precaution the skin never showed more than a moderate 
xeaction. After remaining in situ for a week the internal 


tube was moved a little by its anchor so as to expose a fresh 
surrounding to its influence. After 13 days the internal 
tube was removed altogether. The tumour had now ceased 
to grow. External treatment was continued a few days 
longer. The total internal dose amounted to 6240 milli¬ 
gramme hours, the external dose to 8680 milligramme 
hours. A fortnight later considerable improvement was 
observed ; both the enlargements had diminished in size, 
particularly the lower one. There was, however, a glandular 
mass somewhat deeply placed above the clavicle, which 
owing to its depth could not easily be reach *d by the 
external application of radium, a id accordingly a week later 
Professor Thomson attempted to insert a tube of radium into 
it, but found it impossible without exposing the glands by 
an open operation ; he therefore resected the greater part of 
the clavicle, and finding that he could remove the main mass 
of glands he did so, and placed a tube of radium in the cavity, 
leaving it there for one week. The dose was one of 3360 
milligramme hours. Three months later, on Oct. 22nd, 
Professor Thomson could find no trace of the disease. A year 
had now elapsed, and the patient has remained quite well 
and been able to engage in his ordinary occupation.— 
Professor Thomson said that in his opinion the disease 
would otherwise have proved fatal in a very short time. 

West London Medico-Ciiirurgical Society.— 

A special clinical meeting of this society was held on 
Nov. 1st, Dr. G. P. Shuter, the President, being in the 
cliair.—The following cases were examined and discussed. 
Mr. Aslett Baldwin : 1. Tuberculous Disease of the Knee- 
joint in a girl aged 12. The right knee-joint was distended 
with fluid, there was some thickening of the synovial mem¬ 
brane, but a remarkable absence of pain, tenderness, and 
rigidity. The disease dated back about eight months. There 
were no signs of congenital syphilis, a Wassermann reaction 
was negative, but a positive von Pirquet reaction was 
obtained. 2. A man, aged 54, from whom an Epithelioma 
of the Inner Side of the Right Cheek was excised six months 
ago, together with the glands on the same side of the neck. 
There were no signs of recurrence, but a patch of leucoplakia 
developed recently on the inside of the opposite cheek and 
was removed as a precautionary measure. 3. Rodent Ulcer 
on Dorsum of Hand in a woman aged 68. It was proposed 
to treat it with zinc ionisation, and subsequently with 
radium if necessary.—Mr. E. P. Isaacs Coke showed an 
interesting case of Polycythsemia, in which the erythrocytes 
varied between 6,000,000 and 12,000,000. The complexion 
of the man during ten years under observation had always 
been of a deep red hue, the mucous membranes almost 
purple, and the conjunctivas injected. Before a severe 
haemorrhage, following the extraction of some teeth, 
the spleen was two inches below the costal margin, 
and was only just palpable a month later. The patient 
suffered from headache, giddiness, and general weakness. 
Rest seemed to be the only treatment from which he derived 
benefit.—Mr. T. C. Storey (for Dr. H. J. Davis): 1. Laby¬ 
rinthine Vertigo in a woman aged 33. The attacks began 
three years ago, and were getting much more sevvre, but she 
never lost consciousness or vomited. Examination-showed 
the right ear to be normal, but on the left side there was 
absolute deafness. Tests suggested that the left labyrinth 
was not entirely destroyed. 2. Hernia Cerebelli in a boy, 
aged 8, following the evacuation of a cerebellar abscess six 
months ago. The hernia was kept bandaged under pressure 
and had completely disappeared.—Dr. T. Grainger Stewart 
remarked that in his experience this was the most successful 
method in dealing with cerebral hernue.—Mr. H. Tyrrell 
Gray: 1. A boy from whom a Naso-pharyngeal Tumour was 
removed ten months ago. The tumour, which proved to be a 
myxo-fibroma, grew from the base of the skull and left inner 
antral wall, the septum being pushed over to the right side. 
2. Case for diagnosis. Achondroplasia possibly, but Mr. O. L. 
Addison suggested it might be some inflammatory condition. 
An X ray photograph of the hand was shown.—Dr. F. S. 
Palmer : 1 and 2. Friedreich’s Ataxia in a brother and sister, 
both presenting the characteristic feat ures of the disease. The 
sister was 18 years of age and the brother two years younger, 
and in each case the disease seemed to have some relation to 
an attack of influenza acquired about three years ago. The 
only other child in the family, a brother, aged 19, was healthy, 
both parents were alive and well, and no history of nervous 
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disease could be traced in previous generations nor among 
the collateral branches. 3. Rheumatoid Arthritis. On a 
previous occasion when this patient was shown at one of the 
society’s meetings there had been some discussion as to the 
nature of a swelling in the region of the left shoulder-joint. 
The swelling had since been explored and found to be a 
large thick-walled bursa under the deltoid.—Mr. J. G. Pardoe: 
Large Cyst of the Pancreas drained, at the first operation, 
through an epigastric incision, the stomach and transverse 
colon being densely adherent to the cyst wall. After slow 
refilling of the cyst a second operation was performed and 
the cyst was drained by an extra-peritoneal incision through 
the loin. The cyst was now filling again, but much more 
slowly.—Mr. Tyrrell Gray, Dr. Shuter, and Dr. A. Ogier Ward 
made suggestions in the event of another operation being 
necessary.—Dr. H. Pritchard : Aneurysm of the first part 
of the Aorta coming through the sternum in the region 
of the third right costal cartilage. The man had been 
in the army, and had served through the South African 
war. Dr. Pritchard drew attention to the signs of pressure 
on the superior vena cava, not a common phenomenon, but 
well seen in this instance. The patient gave a positive 
Wassermann reaction, and had much improved under treat¬ 
ment with iodides and rest.—Dr. A. E. Saunders and Dr. 
A. C. D. Firth presented a series of eight Cretins and two 
children affected with Goitre. Dr. Saunders usually gave 
3 grains of thyroid extract three times a day, during the 
growing period, in well-marked cases. In one of his 
patients, however, a girl aged 4, £-grain doses three times 
daily produced tachycardia. The boy, aged 9*, had grown 
4£ inches since commencing treatment eight months ago. 
The young woman, aged 17, he had brought before the society 
13 years ago. The brother and sister affected with goitre, 
aged 12 and 11, were the children of a father who suffered 
from a large goitre from the age of 14 to the age of 20, when 
it disappeared, and they did not show signs of cretinism. 
These cases were allied to the cases of goitre with cretinism 
which occurred in the Swiss valleys and Peak district, 
whilst in cases of sporadic cretinism the occurrence of 
goitre was certainly the exception. Dr. Firth, when showing 
his four cretins, desired to draw attention to the fact that 
frequently at the commencement of thyroid treatment the 
patient became bald, and afterwards grew a stronger and 
thicker crop of hair ; also that occasionally an overdose of 
thyroid might result in the production of glycosuria. The 
girl, aged 14 years, mentally rather backward, developed 
slight glycosuria on taking 7 grains daily. She had been 
under treatment since the age of 6 months, and now took 
5 grains daily. During the last 12 months the right lobe 
and isthmus of the thyroid had shown signs of swelling. 
The girl, aged 2£, commenced treatment at the age of 
8 months, and was taking 3 grains daily with excellent 
results.—Dr. Grainger Stewart : Pituitary Tumour in a 
man. Progressive failure of vision during the last 17 years, 
commencing in the temporal fields, had reduced the 
patient to such a condition that he only retained a re¬ 
duced nasal field in the left eye. He became pale, waxy- 
looking, and adipose. Loss of hair was a marked feature, and 
he showed regression towards the female type. Testicular 
atrophy developed years ago, and along with these changes 
an increase in the size of the hands and the malar region 
of the face. There was an increased sugar tolerance, 
and an X ray examination revealed enlargement of the 
sella turcica. Some signs of acromegaly were present, 
but in the main the symptoms pointed to a loss of 
function of the posterior lobe, or hypopituitarism.—Mr. 
Bishop Harman referred to two cases he brought before the 
society last year. They had been under treatment for two 
years and had remained quite stationary. In one case 
thyroid extract, 15 grains per diem, was administered for a 
month, then a rest for a fortnight ; the patient said she 
appreciated an improvement in her condition each time she 
resumed the extract. In the other case a man who lived in 
the country attended the local slaughter-house and extracted 
the pituitary body of sheep and oxen for immediate con¬ 
sumption. In neither case had any acromegalic symptoms 
appeared.—Dr. J. M. Bernstein exhibited two cases of glossitis 
due to syphilis, and wished to point out the frequency of a 
negative Wassermann reaction associated with chronic 
tertiary lesions in acquired or congenital cases. 1. A 
woman suffering from congenital syphilis. The tongue 
showed chronic thickening with fissures, and obstinate 
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dyspepsia was a secondary result of the painful condition of 
that organ. In spite of the presence of Hutchinson’s teeth 
and a family history of syphilis the Wassermann reaction 
was negative, but the latter will not prevent immediate 
treatment with “ 606. ” 2. A woman with chronic superficial 
glossitis of a different type, the tongue being glazed. The 
Wassermann reaction was positive. 

Society of Medical Officers of Health.— 

A meeting of this society was held on Nov. 8th, Dr. E. W. 
Hope, the President, being in the chair.—Dr. HaroldScurfiekh 
introduced a discussion on the need for infant management- 
being given a more important place in the medical curriculum. 
He said that, practically speaking, this important subject had/ 
hitherto been regarded as outside the domain of medical 
science. It was not dealt with by the teachers of medi¬ 
cine or surgery, and although supposed to be included in 
the midwifery course was but litUe referred tov It was 
beginning to be realised that such matters as the. manage¬ 
ment of breast-feeding could not be left to the instinct of' 
mothers aided by the advice of more or less ignorant 
grandmothers, but the fact was that tlvere was no> 
one to teach the mothers, for neither doctors nor 
midwives were taught. The shirking of breast-feeding 
by pleasure-seeking mothers might be a new feature of 
so-called civilisation, but to combat it and the abandon¬ 
ment of breast-feeding for totally inadequate reasons, 
intimate knowledge of details by medical practitioners was- 
essentially necessary. He considered that if every medical 
practitioner began his career with a good substratum of know¬ 
ledge of infant management, and if such knowledge were- 
also imparted to midwives in the course of their training, 
there would soon be a reduction in the rate of infant mor¬ 
tality. - Mr. F. E. Fremantle deplored the fact that the 
voice of public health was so little heard in determining 
the subjects to be included in the medical curriculum. The 
General Medical Council, in whose hands the matter lav, 
had among its members only one public health representa¬ 
tive, Dr. Arthur Ncwsholme. -Dr. Reginald Dudfield spoke- 
with approval of the consultation centres to which children 
were brought and which might be used for teaching pur¬ 
poses.- Dr. John Meredith referred to the baneful practice 
which prevailed in {Somerset of what the midwives called 
breaking the nipple-strings in infants, often resulting in the 
formation of an abscess and otherwise injuring the breasts.— 
Professor A. Bostock Hill said that there was great difficulty- 
in adding another subject to the already overcrowded curri¬ 
culum. In Warwickshire there were 14 women healths 
visitors who were doing useful work in insisting upon natural 
feeding, and with very good results.—Mr. F. Vacher con¬ 
sidered that the question was n>w ripe for discussion, in 
view of the establishment of schools for mothers in various, 
districts. The subject was one which should be dealt with* 
by lecturers on diseases of children. -A resolution was. 
unanimously passed asking the c nincil of the society t*>- 
consider the best method of securing that the subject of 
infant management should be given a more important place 
in the medical curriculum and in the training of midwives. 

Sheffield Medico-Chirurgical Society.—A 

meeting of this society was held on Oct. 24th, the President, 
Dr. Stanley Riseley. being in the chair. —Dr. E. F. Finch 
showed two cases : (1) Traumatic Coxa Vara, and (2) Tuber¬ 
culous Disease of the Hip. Both patients were boys. 
respectively 8 and 10 years. Both had been iujured by a. 
fall three and five months previously. The first patient lva«l 
never been laid up, and the mother had brought him on 
account of the limp. Tin other patient had had pain in the 
knee, limped, and was ultimately unable to walk. In the tirs- 
case the limb was shortened, adducted, externally rotated, 
and slightly flexed, with slight wasting of the thigh muscles. 
In the other case the limb was adducted, externally rotate^, 
and flexed, with apparent lengthening. All movements were 
limited and extremely painful. Skiagrams taken by Dr. A. 
Rupert Hallam showed separation of the head of the fervu r 
in the case of coxa vara. Dr. Hallam also showed a series o: 
skiagrams illustrating the different conditions in the re*gi..,r 
of the hip-joint.—Dr. Arthur J. Hall showed : (1) A cas^ , • 
Intention Tremor in an elderly man of about five 
duration. No family history of tremors or other nervoas 
disease. No nystagmus or any other symptom of multij,].* 
sclerosis. The tremor is quite distinct from the simple sorluc 
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♦variety. In certain respects as regards his appearance, the 
ipesition of the hands, and the occurrence of a finer tremor 
when not using the hands, the case simulates more a 
paralysis .agitans. The condition does not seem to be 
.getting markedly worse. (2) A case of Amyotrophic Lateral 
•Sclerosis. (3) Case of Intrathoracic Tumour in a little boy 
suffering from diabetes insipidus. The tumour is probably a 
•mass of tuberculous glands at the root of the right lung.— 
Mr. G. H. Dooley, after some preliminary remarks, in a 
j>aper on the Importance of Ocular Symptoms in General 
Disease, proceeded to point out a series of cases in which 
general disea>e, not previously suspected by the patient, had 
been detected by some ocular symptom, also a few cases of 
unusual manifestation of general disease in the eye. Dealing 
.first with the affections of tire orbit, the eyelids, the con¬ 
junctiva and the cornea, he pointed out that orbital cellulitis 
might be the first symptom in osteomyelitis, and afterwards 
referred to the condition of the lids in exophthalmic goitre 
.and ptosis, as manifestations of general disease. A localised 
redness of the lids led in-one of his patients to the discovery 
-of diabetes. After dealing with interstitial keratitis, he 
referred to two cases -of disease of the motility of the eye 
'which proved fatal: one, a squint, was due to pachymeningitis ; 
the other, in which a muscle error which did not remain 
stationary was for a long time the only warning, was probably 
dne to a cerebral tumour, which caused the death of the 
jpatient within nine months. The importance of inequality 
of the piyjil, and the Argyll Robertson pupil in general 
disease, of opacifies in the lens as a symptom of 
‘diabetes, of tubercle of the choroid, and the other infectious 
granulomata were also discussed. The differential prognosis 
of albuminuric retinitis was then gone into, and instructive 

• cases narrated. A case of lipaemia in diabetes was then 
referred to, .and the significance of embolism of the central 
.artery of the retina or its branches was illustrated by some 
cases, particularly those in which this had occurred in 
•otherwise apparently perfectly healthy young women, some 

• of whom, however, later developed mitral disease. He 
lamented the fate of that numerous class of patients who 
-came asking for relief from headaches by the prescribing of 
^spectacles, only to find they were suffering from intra¬ 
cranial tumour or serious renal trouble. Turning to the 
-diseases of the field of vision, a series of charts were shown, 
•depicting the various forms of hemianopia, taken from the 
•charts of patients whose history was briefly narrated, also 
•charts of various scotomata due to toxic and other causes. 
The paper was illustrated by lantern slides. 

Leeds and West Riding Medico-Chiburgical 
Society. —A meeting of this society was held on Nov. 8th, 
D.r. Joseph Dobson, the President, being in the chair.—Dr. 
W. H. Maxwell Telling read a paper on the Clinical Aspects 
•of Primary Intratfnoracic Malignant Disease, with special 
reference to its Frequency and Early Diagnosis ; also the 
i possible Amenability of Certain Forms to Surgical Treatment. 
He described the clinical manifestations of the different 
types of case, showing how the indications depended on the 
:site of the new growth within the thorax, and pointing out the 
various signs and symptoms which would enable an earlier 
-diagnosis to be made in many instances. One difficulty in 
■diagnosis was due to the fact that most observers considered 
the condition to be one of unusual rarity, whereas Dr. 
Telling contended that it was met with not infrequently. 
He urged that the possibility of neoplasm should be borne 

• in mind in all cases of intrathoracic disease present¬ 
ing unusual features. Emphasis was laid on the import- 

; ance of such signs as alteration of the voice, stridor, 
•cyanosis and oedema of the face and upper part of the trunk, 
the presence of dilated superficial veins, Sec. He expressed 

• the view that stridor was frequently a comparatively early 
sign in mediastinal growth. Attention was drawn to the 
value of X ray examination as a supplementary means of 
diagnosis. The question of the possibility of surgical inter¬ 
ference with the ohject of relieving symptoms was also 
introduced, and Dr. Telling urged the necessity for clinicians 

• to perfect their diagnosis, so as to afford surgery every chance. 
—Dr. Campbell said that he had found the condition 
much more commonly in the north than he had in 
London.—The paper was discussed by Dr. A. G. Barrs, 
Dr. J. E. Eddison, Dr. W. C. MortoD, Mr. h! 

Tntfclewood, and Dr. G. W. Watson.—Mr. H. Collinson 
•.exhibited a specimen .showing the parts removed from 


an umbilical hernia, with faecal fistula, necessitating exten¬ 
sive resection of intestine.—Professor R. Lawford Knaggs 
showed two interesting skull specimens, one with a wound 
of the superior longitudinal sinus, arising as a result 
of a dog-bite, and the other showing necrosis following a 
bum. This was associated with extradural suppuration and 
septic thrombosis of the superior longitudinal sinus.—Mr. 
J. F. Dobson presented a series of Bladder Tumours which 
had been attended with unusual symptoms.—Mr. W. Gough 
showed a case of Breast Cancer, in which a second removal 
of neck glands was performed two years ago, and in which 
there were no signs of recurrence. He also showed a 
specimen of Extensive Epithelioma of the Vulva involving 
the Rectum, and in his remarks emphasised the im¬ 
portance of a very wide removal of the growth in 
such cases.—Mr. Alexander Sharp introduced a girl, 
aged 12 years, suffering from Laryngeal Tuberculosis, 
which began by a deposit of small yellow tubercles 
along the free bonier of the epiglottis. Three weeks later 
the whole of the epiglottis and the loose folds of the larynx 
presented the typical pseudo-cedematous thickening. Tuber¬ 
culin (B.E.) was given. After the first dose the tubercles 
began to resolve, and after four injections the epiglottis 
returned to its normal size. The patient has had seven 
injections, and now there remains only a small deposit in 
the left arytenoid region.—Cases were also shown by Dr. J. 
Allan, Professor J. B. Hellier, Mr. A. Gough, Mr. J. Stewart, 
Dr. Telling, Dr. R. A. Veale, Mr. L. R. Braithwaite, Dr. 
A. C. Whitehead, Mr. G. Constable Hayes, Dr. C. Oldfield, 
Dr. Watson, Professor Knaggs, and Dr. E. W. Bain. 

Glasgow Medico-Chirurgical Society.—A 

meeting of this society was held on Nov. 1st, Dr. A. Freeland 
Fergus, the President, being in the chair.—Professor A. R. 
Ferguson (Cairo) delivered a lecture, illustrated by lantern 
demonstration, on the Lesions of Bilharzial Disease. In 
Egypt, especially among the fellahin, he said, bilharziosis is 
an extremely common and very severe disease. It exists 
also throughout Tripoli, Tunis, and Algeria; in Arabia, 
Syria, Persia, and the west coast of India; in the Soudan, 
Abyssinia, Uganda, and the Zambesi district—practically 
from Suez to the Cape. Its distribution throughout the East 
is largely determined by the great religious pilgrimages, 
especially that to Mecca, where the disease is very 
prevalent. It occurs also in Cyprus, Mauritius, and the 
West Indies. It has been carried by troops engaged in 
the South African war to many parts of the empire, 
and similarly by American troops from the Philippines 
to many parts of the United States. In the principal 
ports and along the great rivers of China a similar 
disease is caused by a closely allied parasite. The great 
number of remedies for hcematuria used by the ancient 
Egyptians, and the existence of vesical calculi in mummies 
of almost every dynasty suggest its existence in Egypt from 
the earliest times, and Dr. M. A. Buffer, of Alexandria, has 
demonstrated calcified bilharzia ova in the kidney of a mummy 
of one of the later dynasties. It was most probably by 
bilharzial disease that the strength of the armies of Alexander 
the Great and of Napoleon was so greatly reduced during 
their respective occupations of Egypt. At present the 
disease is extremeh' common in Cairo, and I have demon¬ 
strated by special methods the presence of ova, recent 
or calcified, in the tissues of 61 per cent, of 600 male sub¬ 
jects, aged from 5 to 65, which came consecutively for 
post-mortem examination. Infection takes place from man 
to man ; there is no immediate host. The ova are expelled 
with the urine or faeces, and if they fall into fresh water 
they develop in a few minutes into active ciliated embryos 
(miracidia). These can hardly infect by the gastro¬ 
intestinal tract, as they succumb to even three minutes’ 
exposure to 1-2000 hydrochloric acid, nor can they 
likely penetrate the unbroken skin. Infection doubtless 
occurs by a mucous surface, possibly the genital, but more 
probably the nasal, as the habit of ablution before prayers 
as practised by the poorer Moslems favours this route. After 
its entrance the miracidium becomes a sporocyst and finds 
its way to the liver. The sporocysts are male and female, 
and infection usually takes place with both sexes simul¬ 
taneously. If so, the young w'orms developed from the 
sporocysts pass into the portal vein, unite sexually, and 
then make their way in couples into its smallest branches, 
especially to those of the inferior mesenteric vein- There in 
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the walls of the bladder and colon occurs the chief deposi¬ 
tion of ova, from which arise the main symptoms of 
bilharziosis. If, as occasionally happens, the infection is 
chiefly by male sporocysts, the resulting damage to the 
tissues is not great, as the male worms developed therefrom 
do not pass beyond the larger branches of the portal vein. 
If the infection is mainly a female one the resulting 
female worms linger in the liver till a subsequent in¬ 
fection with male sporocysts allows of sexual conjunction, 
when the conjoined worms are able to migrate as described. 
But while still in the liver the female worms produce 
immature ova, characterised by an obliquely placed lateral 
spine, which, penetrating through the walls of the portal 
radicles, irritate the Glissonian tissue and produce a peculiar 
form of hepatic cirrhosis. A large number of photographs 
were shown, illustrative of the naked-eve and microscopic 
appearances of bilharzial lesions of the bladder, ureters, 
rectum, colon and liver, and of the lesions of cancer, which 
so frequently in Egypt develops in a bladder or rectum which 
is the seat of bilharzial infection. 


|leiwfos aitb |totws of §ooks. 


Deformities, Including Diseases of the Bones and Joints. A 
Text-book of Orthopaedic Surgery. By A. H Tubby, 
M.S. Lond., F.K.C.S. Eng., Surgeon to, and in charge 
of the Orthopaedic Department. Westminster Hospital. 
Second edition. Illustrated by 70 plates and over 1000 
figures, of which nearly 400 are original, and by notes of 
54 cases. In two volumes. Vol. I., pp. 883; Vol. II., 
pp. 867. London: Macmillan and Co., Limited. 1912. 
Price 45#. net. 

Thb first edition of this work appeared as long ago as 
1896, and during the intervening years the progress of 
orthopmclic surgery has been very great,, so that the pre¬ 
paration of the present edition has, no doubt, entailed much 
work. Indeed, the author has found it necessary to rewrite 
the book, and has taken the opportunity to rearrange the 
subjects, so as to group together those conditions which are 
allied ctiologically and pathologically. Thus one section is 
devoted to deformities of congenital origin, another to those 
arising from static conditions, and another, again, to 
paralytic deformities. In different countries different ideas 
exist as to the extent of the subjects which should be included 
under the heading of orthopaedic surgery, and for the most 
part in the British Isles it has been customary to exclude 
tuberculosis of bones and joints, although tuberculosis of 
the spinal column has been included in treatises on ortho¬ 
paedics. We think that Mr. Tubby lias acted wisely in 
dealing with these matters in his book, and a large portion 
of the work is occupied in this way. 

The first part treats of the congenital deformities, and 
of these perhaps the most interesting is the congenital dis¬ 
location of the hip. This the author deals with very fully ; 
the anatomy of the condition is carefully described and the 
variations in the form of the acetabulum and the head of the 
femur are given. As to its etiology, Mr. Tubby holds that 
only two theories need to be considered the developmental 
and the mechanical theory. The difficulty in accepting the 
developmental theory is to decide exactly in what way an 
error of development has occurred, but there certainly seems 
to be some hereditary influence. The mechanical theory has 
also many difficulties ; there are points in its favour, but it 
does not furnish anything like a full explanation of the 
conditions. The author leaves the matter undecided. With 
regard to the treatment, we are told that the manipulative 
method, or the “ bloodless method ” as it is most commonly 
called, is applicable to only about 60 j>er cent, of the cases, 
and therefore the open methods have to be considered. 
Non-congenital and static deformities are considered next, 
and then follow affections of muscles and tendons. In 


discussing the etiology of Volkmann’s contracture the author 
expresses the opinion that, though the muscles are chiefly- 
affected, yet there is evidence that in more than half of the 
cases an ischaemic neuritis is present. In many cases he 
finds that manipulative measures will succeed in removing- 
the contraction, and the keynote of this treatment is the- 
gradual unfolding of each joint successively from the distal 
to the proximal. But in most cases operative measures are- 
required, and of all the methods the author thinks that of 
Drehmann appears to be most promising, though tendon* 
lengthening is also of great value. 

The subject of tuberculous disease of the bones and joints- 
occupies a large portion of the second volume. A very full 
account is given of spinal caries, its complications, and its- 
treatment. Infective diseases of the bones and joints arc 
next considered, and are followed by an account of rickets. 
As to the cause of rickets, the author bolds that the^ 
only factor of importance is the deficiency of fat. In 
discussing the etiology of arthritis deformans the anthor- 
states that in his opinion intestinal toxtemia is a potent 
cause, that the main organism concerned is tl>e bacillus- 
coli, and that the best treatment is that which will diminish* 
the number of these bacilli in the bowel. There are 
several other sections in which are treated various forms 
of paralytic deformities, and some appendices conclude the- 
work. 

The lavish employment of illustrations has materially 
increased the utility of the book for most readers, for a 
diagram or a picture will often give a more rapid and a more 
accurate idea of a condition than any description, however 
detailed. A very good index is provided, and we arc glad to 
see that it has been placed at the end of each volume, for 
few things are more trying, when a work is published in two 
volumes, than to have to consult the second volume before a. 
subject treated of in the first volume can be discovered. 

We express really high praise of Mr. Tubby’s book,, 
which may be regarded as the standard text-book in* 
English on the subject. 

Duodenal Ulcer. By Sir B. G. A. Moynihan, M.S. Lond.,. 

F.R.C.S. Eng. Second edition, enlarged, illustrated. 

London : W. B. Saunders Company. 1912. Pp. 486. 

Price 21#. net. 

Only a few years have elapsed since ulceration of the 
duodenum was regarded as a rare disease, and in its diagnosis- 
tliere were often much doubt and hesitation. At the present 
time most surgeons and many physicians believe that it is a 
fairly common disease, and for this change of opinion the 
main credit must be ascribed to Sir Berkeley Moynihan. He- 
holds that the symptoms which have for many years been 
ascribed to a functional disturbance of the stomach* and have- 
been thought to be due to an excessive secretion of acid in 
the gastric juice, are really the result of an ulcer of the 
duodenum. This opinion has been very widely received, and, 
indeed, it cannot be denied that many facts have been 
advanced in its support, even by those who have devoted? 
much attention to the subject, and arc inclined to think 
that the supporters of the opinion have made their claim 
somewhat too wide. All, however, acknowledge tl>at the in¬ 
vestigations of the author have done much to clear up many 
obscure cases of dyspepsia, and that tl>e treatment advocated 
by him has succeeded in curing many cases which had not 
been permanently benefited by medicinal treatmeab. 

It is curious that no mention of ulceration of the duodenum 
occurs before the year 1817, when Mr. Benjamin Travers- 
reported two cases in which an ulcer of the duodenum 
ruptured. The evidences of a duodenal ulcer are remark¬ 
ably clear, and they occur in a well-defined order. The 
main symptoms are tl>e onset of pain at’ an interval 
i after food, and its relief by the further taking of food.. 
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It is not necessary for the formation of a diagnosis that 
* there should be any physical signs ; the history is everything, 
.and the physical examination adds nothing of practical value. 

Naturally the larger portion of this book is devoted to the 
treatment of the duodenal ulcer, and the author expresses 
-<dearly his opinion that in all cases of chronic ulcer the 
treatment should be surgical. In first attacks, or even in 
second attacks, medical treatment may be tried, but when 
attacks recur it is evident that the ulcer has become chronic 
and an operation is demanded. The operation which the 
author performs in most cases is gastro-enterostomy, with 
infolding of the ulcer ; and it is only in very few cases that 
•excision of the ulcer is sufficient fora cure. All the stages 
of the operation are well illustrated. The pathology of 
duodenal ulcer is fully discussed, and the possible complica¬ 
tions are described. In an appendix Mr. Harold Colliuson 
lias collected details of all the cases, 305 in number, on 
which Sir Berkeley Moynihan had operated at the time he 
published this edition, and the particulars are analysed. 

The whole work is well worth reading ; it is worthy 
■ of its author and of British surgery. 


Consumption in General Practice. By H. Hyslop Thomson, 
M.D. Glasg., D.P.H., Medical Superintendent, Liverpool 
Sanatorium. London: Henry Frowde, Oxford University 
Press. 1912. Pp. 335. Price 12*. 6d. 

Although not so stated in the title page, we are 
informed in the author’s preface that this is a second 
edition. Owing, however, to the time which has 
-elapsed since the first appearance of the work, and the 
progress which has been made during that period in the 
prevention and treatment of tuberculosis, the book has been 

■ entirely re-written, and much new matter dealing with 
improved and modern methods of diagnosis and treatment 
lias been added. Ur. Thomson has attempted, and, on the 
whole, successfully, to provide a short and concise study of 
the present day problem of “consumption” as it presents 
itself in general practice. 

The book is divided into three sections, headed respectively 
Diagnosis, Prognosis, and Treatment. The greater ]>art is 
well written, and the descriptions are accurate, but in some 

■ instances the directions as to methods employed in diagnosis 
and treatment are decidedly lacking in detail. This want 
renders the author's meaning doubtful, and readers un¬ 
acquainted with what he desires to tell them are likely to find 
some difficulty in successfully carrying out the injunctions. 
Thus, in his description of the tuberculin hypodermic 
test for diagnosis. Dr. Thomson does not sufficiently 
emphasise the importance of observing a focal as well 
as a general reaction ; lie merely mentions the matter. 
Further—which is more important he does not point out the 
fallacious conclusions which may arise from paying too 

»much attention to a rise of temperature. It is now generally 
accepted by all competent observers that a rise of tempera¬ 
ture alone following this tuberculin test cannot be accepted 
as proof that the condition from which the patient is at 
tlie time suffering is of a tuberculous nature, since many 
individuals in perfect health exhibit a simple febrile reaction 
- after an inoculation has been administered, due to a previous 
tuberculous infection. Again, while Dr. Thomson gives an 
interesting account of induced auto-inoculation, lie fails to 
inform his readers in sufficient detail of the “graduated 
Jabour ” treatment. Success in this form of treatment can 
be attained only by attention to detail, the importance of 
“graduation” being particularly emphasised, and Dr. 
Thomson would have done wisely had he given a fuller 
•description of the various “grades.” 

We specially commend the section on prognosis. That on 
v’the interpretation of physical signs also well repays perusal, 


and the general conclusions, to which another chapter is 
devoted, give a good summary of the author's previous 
remaiks. Those engaged in general practice will find these 
chapters, and indeed the whole book, helpful and suggestive ; 
it is based on a considerable experience of patients 
suffering from pulmonary tuberculosis, and is in no way 
merely a summary of the works of other writers. 

Minor and Emergency Surgery. By W A i/r hr T. Dannreuther, 
M.D., Surgeon to St. Elizabeth’s Hospital and to 
St. Bartholomew’s Clinic, New York City. Illustrated. 
London and Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company. 
Pp. 226. Price 6*. net. 

The object of this lx)ok is to provide a guide for the 
“ interne ” at the time of his appointment to a hospital,, as 
we are told in the preface, and it is also intended to give hints 
to the “ambulance surgeon ” when newly appointed to his 
work. In fact, the book deals with the greater part of minor 
surgery, especially that part which is concerned with 
emergencies. It is well suited for the purpose for which 
it has been written and should prove of use to all who 
without much experience have to act on an emergency in a 
case of accident. There are a few points to which wc must 
take exception. In the statement of the manifestations of 
compression of the brain we are told that the hiematoma 
which forms pulsates ; this is extremely rare if the pressure 
is sufficient to cause unconsciousness. In the account of the 
treatment of tetanus it is stated that in the use of antitoxin 
10 c.o. should be “thrown into the eerebro-spinal axis 
(usually a subdural injection)”; this is surely a very 
inadequate method of describing the use of the antitoxin, 
and in partially experienced hands, such as those for whom 
this book is intended, it might lead to harm. The author 
appears to prefer the sitting posture for the patient for the 
operation of paracentesis abdominis; at all events, he 
mentions it and he figures it as the “correct position” ; we 
do not think that anyone who has had much experience in 
tapping for ascites would agiee with him on this point. 

The. book as a whole, however, is a good one. 


The Anatomy qf the Human Eye as Illustrated by Enlarged 
Stereoscopic Photographs. By Arthur Thomson, M.A. 
Oxon., M.B. Edin., F.H.C.S. E:ig., Professor of Human 
Anatomy in the University of Oxford. Oxford : At the 
Clarendon Press; London: Henry Frowde, Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press. 1912. Pp. 61. With 67 stereoscopic 
photographs, in a box, with letterpress and key-plates. 
Price £2 2s. net. 

Professor Arthur Thomson has published through the 
Clarendon Press an elaborate series of stereoscopic photo¬ 
graphs of dissections of the human eye. In a descriptive 
booklet very minute details of various sections and dis¬ 
sections are given, with full references to the photographs 
which display them. The six chapters, occupying 61 pages, 
consist of an introduction dealing chiefly with the methods 
of preparation of the eyes, antero-posterior sections, dis¬ 
sections from the front, the anterior half of the eye seen 
from behind, the lens, and the posterior half of the eye. 
In addition each plate is also drawn in outline and lettered, 
and the drawing is also fully described. Nothing has been 
left undone which might aid the student in learning the 
gross anatomy of the eye. The photographs are admirable, 
and, as seen with the stereoscope, the parts stand out well 
in relief. Professor Thomson’s special researches on the 
gross anatomy of the filtration angle of the eye are described 
and illustrated. The work will doubtless prove of value to 
students, but it is to be hoped that it will not replace actual 
dissection and observation of mammalian eyes, which we 
feel sure Professor Thomson would deprecate as much as 
we do. The amount of time and labour which must have 
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be3n expended by Professor Thomson and his assistant, 
Mr. W. Chestermin, is enormous. It would be ungracious 
to question whether the utility of the result fully justifies 
the trouble; we will rather congratulate the workers upon 
providing students with a completely reliable description of 
the gross anatomy of the human eye, beautifully illustrated. 


La Desponsibilite A tlSnvSe. Par le Dr. L. Math&. Paris : 

Vigot Fr&res. Pp. xx.-128. Price 2 francs. 

The conception of partial responsibility has spread widely 
in medical circles, and to a somewhat less extent in the 
legal world. The present work is a successful attempt to 
state the case for the idea and to indicate the attitude of the 
judicial systems of the various countries of the world towards 
it. In the past the conception of justice which has almost 
universally prevailed has resulted in attempts, more or less 
brutal, to make the punishment of a crime proportionate to 
its fiagrancy without reference to the character of the 
criminal. It is probably more just and more wise to attempt 
to individualise the punishment and to take into considera¬ 
tion the conditions under which the crime was committed 
and the personality of the culprit. Between a state of health 
in which responsibility may be regarded as complete and a 
state of ill-health in which the patient is quite irresponsible 
there are doubtless intermediate states in which the indi¬ 
vidual can neither be saddled with entire responsibility nor 
relieved of all responsibility. To elucidate this extremely 
difficult problem is the task Dr. Math6 has set himself in 
this book, and though much labour has still to be expended 
upon the problems which he discusses, we think that the 
author has done much to clarify the issue. 


The Principles of Human Nutrition. By Whitman H. 

Jordan. New York : The Macmillan Company. 1912. 

Pp. 460. Price Is. 6d. 

We are told in the preface of this volume that it was 
not prepared for students who have specialised in organic 
and biological chemistry, but rather with the object 
of presenting the subject in a way “ adapted to popular 
use,” more “particularly to instruction of students with 
moderate scientific acquirements, whether in colleges, 
secondary schools, short courses, schools of domestic science, 
oi correspondence schools.” We agree that the discretion 
which has chosen the materials collected in this volume and 
the excellent order in which they are arranged may often 
save the time and trouble of referring to elaborate works on 
physiology and physiological chemistry, but we should be 
surprised to find that certain, at any rate, of the chapters 
were read with any clear understanding by the popular 
reader. The opening chapters on the plant as the source of 
human sustenance and the chemical elements involved in 
the nutrition of the human body are in commendably simple 
terms. But when we come to the chapters on the compounds 
of human nutrition it is evident that none but those with a 
good grounding of chemistry and physiology will read them 
with any advantage. We imagine that the popular reader 
will find sentences like the following somewhat hard leading: 
“They(i.e., nucleoproteins) are regarded as a combination 
of nuclein with an albumin, the nucleins being compounds 
of nucleic acid and albumin, and nucleic acid yielding on 
cleavage phosphoric acid, certain nitrogenous bases known 
as purins, and in all cases a carbohydrate.” Or again: 
* ‘ There are good theoretical reasons for suggesting that 
lecithins serve as a stepping-stone to the synthesis of the 
nucleoproteins.” All this is, of course, perfectly sound 
writing, but we doubt whether this will help a young woman 
to select “ a combination of foods that is nutritively efficient 
and at the same time is simple and economical,” and we 
heartily agree with the author in another place that “it is 


useless to expect that the eating habits of the general mass: 
of persons can ever be brought to a dead level establish til 
by scientific principles.” The author has produced an) 
excellent series of essays on practical dietetics, and the- 
subject matter bears the mark of recent authority. The- 
book will save in many instances the laborious work of 
reference to the great literature on this subject—a fact which* 
will be more appreciated by the physiological student then, 
in the domestic circle. 


The Doctor and His Work, with a Hint of His Destiny* 
and Ideals. By Charles J. Whitbt, M.D. Cantab. 
London: Stephen Swift and Co., Limited'. 1912, 
Pp. 236. Price 3*. 6d. net. 

In this interesting work the author discusser pleasantly, 
clearly, and in a remarkably liberal manner, the following: 
subjects: Medical Types, the Relations of the Doctor 
and the Patient, the Doctor and his Work, the Economic 
Factor as Affecting the Doctor, Medicine as a Guild 
—the Cooperative Principle, the Signs of Change in 
Medical Conditions, the Doctor as a Sociologist, and 
the Doctor as Priest and Philosopher. The book is« 
especially welcome at the present time, because we 
live in an age of change and the doctor of the 
future is here adumbrated. It is no longer sup¬ 
posed that a true conception of things is to be gained' 
from arresting motion and stereotyping the result of the- 
arrest at certain points; rather we move by accelerating 
motion and observing the rapid succession of momen¬ 
tary results as a continuous panorama. At this time, 
therefore, the clear insight given by this book into the 
roots of the problem with which the profession is faced> 
under the new order of things will be of special value to* 
medical men, who have now to make a momentous decision. 
The clearness with which the problems are treated will serve • 
to give the public at large a juster appreciation of tire 
conditions, the grievances, the ideals, and the viewpoint of 
the corporate medical profession. 

The author looks for the future triumphs of the medical* 
profession largely in the sociologic field. “If I do not 
misread the signs of the times,” he says, “ an* unprecedented/ 
opportunity is now being offered to the medical profession. 
By seizing it boldly and with a full realisation of its possi¬ 
bilities we may revolutionise, not merely our own- corporate 
attitude towards contemporary life, but also our own position- 
in the general regard. We may become the representatives 
of a new aspiration, the leaders of a new movement, the 
justifiers of a new hope. The sphere of creative sociology is- 
the promised land which we are now invited to enter.” He 
reverts to this subject and amplifies it in the chapter on the 
Doctor as a Sociologist. Here he considers the subject of 
eugenics, but with a caveat against the extravagant claims of 
extremists. There are points with which we can hardly agree 
with the author in his consideration of the problem of crime. 
It is not exclusively true that “crime is destiuctive criticism- 
of the existing social order or disorder,” as he pleads in 
support of “the folly and futility of the retaliatory and 
4 deterrent* method of dealing with crime,”'but h* the main, 
his conclusions are sound. 

With regard to the National Insurance Act, the author, one* 
of the representatives of the Bath Division of the British 
Medical Association, as the result of his earnest considera¬ 
tion of the subject, holds strongly that the acquiescence of the 
medical profession in the scheme will mean an enslaved pro¬ 
fession. He makes a most praiseworthy effort to go to the- 
very roots of the facts and of the principles of action that 
underlie all sorts of medico-socio-economic problems. There 
will inevitably be found by each earnest student of particular 
problems some alleged facts that he will be unable to accept 
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some deductions with which he cannot agree. We should 
ourselves read some of the arguments in the contrary 
sense to which the author intends, but we are none the 
less glad to recommend to our readers an able and 
thoughtful book. 

Leitfaden der Elektrodiagnostik und Eleldr other apie. By Dr. 

Toby Cohn. Fourth edition. Berlin : S. Karger. 1912. 

Pp. 212. Price 6.60 marks. 

In the fourth edition of this well-known work the 
author has extended and revised very considerably the pre¬ 
vious edition, which was reviewed in this journal at the time 
of its publication. The additional matter is very largely in 
the section of therapeutics, though all parts have been more 
or less supplemented. The same ingenious method of illus¬ 
trating the motor points is used. A tracing on transparent 
paper is placed over an illustration of a dissection of the 
part. The tracing represents the skin with the motor points 
marked in red, and on lifting this we see the muscles and 
nerves to which they apply. Among the new methods 
described we notice a reference to Erfurth’s elektromat—a 
substitute for the Schnee bath, to Rumf’s oscillating current 
for stimulating cardiac muscle, and to the so-called “ Jodko 
current,” which is a means of using the current from an 
induction coil as a substitute for that from a static machine. 
A full reference is also given to Zanietowski’s condenser 
discharge for diagnosis and treatment. This method of 
testing has the cardinal advantage that the current used can 
be accurately measured, which cannot be done satisfactorily 
with the faradic current. We are certain to hear much 
more of this method before long, since comparisons can be 
easily made and the conditions of any test repeated at any 
future time. A difficulty in this book is to find out the 
method of treatment of which the author most approves 
in any particular disease. He tries to tell us of all the 
methods used; we should prefer to hear which one, or 
perhaps two, he most prefers himself, with his reasons for 
his choice. 


Der Infantilismus, die Asthenic , und deren Beziehungen znm 
Neroensystem. Von Professor Dr. Paul Mathes, Privat- 
dozenten fur Geburtshilfe und Gynakologie an der Uni- 
versitat in Graz. Mit 8 Abbildungen im Text. Berlin : 
S. Karger. 1912. Pp. 186. Price 6 marks. 

In this monograph the author is concerned with infantilism, 
more particularly from the standpoint of the gynaecologist. 
In his practice he meets with a definitely infantile type of 
adult female, characterised by both a structural infantilism 
and a functional asthenia. So well known is the type that 
popular parlance has dubbed such individuals * ‘ unausge- 
backen.” Among the physical stigmata of the condition 
are a long thin neck, bent forwards, an arched back with 
shoulder blades standing out, prominent clavicles, flat small 
thorax with small breasts planted closer together than 
normally, comparatively little tilting of the pelvis, the vulva 
being visible from the front; in addition, the skin is not 
infrequently lax and rather wrinkled, with a tendency to 
pigmentation where the clothes rub on the body ; the skin of 
the hands and feet is cold and moist, sometimes bluish, 
sometimes mottled—a condition which often extends to the 
elbows or the knees. When the features are of a childish 
cast—i.e., when they correspond to those of the average 
individual of an age some years earlier than that of the 
patient and yet do not present the youthful freshness of 
the healthy child—the picture is complete. Accepting the 
criteria of De Sanctis and Ettore Levi, the author defines 
infantilism as constituted by the persistence of any physical 
or mental condition or trait which belongs normally to an 
age younger than that of the individual concerned. Any 
such appearance is a “ morphological anachronism.” 


The description given of the varieties of infantilism and 
their relation to disease or impairment of function of the 
glands of internal secretion is useful, though not very 
complete. More attention is given to the asthenia of the 
infantile type and its relation to certain problems concerned 
with child-bearing, as well as to its connexion with 
disturbances in other systems (respiratory, circulatory, 
or alimentary). There are sections on prognosis and 
treatment and a chapter on the place of these asthenic 
infantile individuals in society. 

The monograph may be recommended to the gynaecologist 
as bearing at least as much on his subject as on the wider 
topic of infantilism in general. 


LIBRARY TABLE. 

Character and Jleligion. By the Rev. the Hon. Edward 
Lyttelton, M.A., B.D., Headmaster of Eton College. 
London: Robert Scott. 1912. Pp. 212. Price 5s. net.— 
The headmaster of Eton has written a highly interesting 
book as a contribution to the Library of Historic Theology. 
The library is designed to supply a series of theological 
works presenting a general survey of the present position 
of thought and knowledge in various branches of the wide 
field which is included in the study of divinity, and 
there is no doubt that this is an appropriate time for 
the issue of such a series, as of recent years the study 
of theology has been approached from many new points, 
and an enormous acquisition of knowledge, ethno¬ 
logical, sociological, linguistic, and scientific, has now 
to be taken into account. The thesis of Canon Lyttelton’s 
contribution to the series is that character cannot be 
trained on moral principles alone, and that all serious- 
minded moralists are religious, though some of them 
may not know it. We would go further, and say that many 
of them spend a good deal of time in attempting to prove 
their freedom from what they would consider trammels, and 
in their very exposition show high purposes and sustained 
ideals which to the religious minded must seem to have a 
religious origin and support. To bring out the thesis certain, 
forms of religious profession are examined in the book and 
their inadequacy in respect of the encouragement of humility 
is noted. Humility, as the author informs us in the 
preface, has been taken by him as a convenient title 
for the group of such qualities as self-forgetfulness, lack 
of self-assertiveness, and humble estimate of self. All the 
main arguments can be applied to a larger area of ethics than 
those connoted by humility. We recommend the book to 
our readers—many medical men may find in it both a 
reinforcement of convictions previously held and a defence 
of those convictions when they are challenged. The 
attempts, with which we are all familiar, to do what is. 
called “reconcile religion to science,” and the works 
written to suggest that what really matters and matters alone 
is conduct, will find here a rejoinder. It is not a precise 
refutation of the irreligious view any more than the broadest 
of “broad-minded” treatises ever establishes its points 
wholly ; but it is a sincere and valuable piece of testimony.. 
Canon Lyttelton’s opinion is that the life of the moralist is in 
itself an unconscious form of piety, and that “ every single 
postulate made by moralists as the motive principle of their 
character not only is borrowed from Christianity but is: 
meaningless except as an expression of strictly Christian 
ethics.” He makes out an excellent case, though we doubt 
if he would always have the support of the historian and! 
the psychologist. 

The Chemistry of Breadmaking. By James Grant t 
M.Sc.Tech., F.I.C., F.C.S. With plates. London: Edward 
Arnold. 1912. Pp. 224. Price 5s. net.—Mr. Grant ba s 
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written a very useful book for the beginner at breadmaking, 
who must realise that the various processes concerned are 
controlled by chemical and biological principles. Before 
coming to the technical departments of the subject the 
reader finds in the introductory chapters a short course of 
physics and chemistry, with special reference to their bear¬ 
ing upon breadmaking. Ferments, yeasts, moulds, and 
bacteria are, however, considered later, but the chapter is a 
good one for the special purpose in view. The standard 
bread question is ignored, which we regard as an omission 
of some importance, for it is always instructive to 
have the views of technical authorities upon this point, 
especially in view of recent researches which show the 
importance of traces of certain substances in nutrition. Nor 
does the author commit himself to an opinion on the question 
as to whether bleaching by nitrous acid gas damages the 
nutritive properties of the wheat. But the following 
sentences, we think, are very significant : “A few seconds* 
treatment is sufficient for the purpose, and great care is 
necessary to give just the exact length of time in contact 
with the gas, since if the flour becomes overbleached it is 

practically useless.” “ The highest grades of flour are 

not improved by this treatment, and therefore are rarely 
bleached.*’ 

Ueber Sax reretent ion ah Kranliheitsursaehe, zughich ein 
livitrag zum Chemisnius des Schlafes. Von Dr. Ludwig 
Hi tt.se h.stein, Arzt fiir Sloffwcchselerkrankungen in Ham¬ 
burg. Mit einer Tafel. Leipzig und Hamburg: Voss. 
1911. Bp. 90. Price 3 marks.—In this little mono¬ 
graph Dr. Hirschstein endeavours to demonstrate that 
certain symptoms of nervous disease, or rather disturb¬ 
ances of nervous function, are attributable to an 
accumulation of various acids in the body. By careful 
and elaborate experimentation on himself and other patients 
Dr. Hirschstein finds that phosphoric acid, sulphuric acid, 
and certain acids of the protein group are normally excreted 
during the quiet rest of the evening or the night. If this is 
prevented by the subject's passing a sleepless night the 
elimination of these acids is delayed ; they are retained to 
a greater or less extent, and if the process is allowed to 
continue for any length of time various physical and 
psychical symptoms, usually classed vaguely as “nervous.*’ 
are the result. The cases of some patients of the author 
who presented a syndrome of the neurasthenic type are 
worked out in a painstaking fashion, and they certainly 
appear to support the contentions of Dr. Hirchstein. as 
sketched above. They suggest, further, a line of treatment 
to pursue in such cases—viz., the administration of potassium 
bircarbonate in large doses. This the author adopted in his 
own case (neurasthenia), with excellent effect. The mono¬ 
graph is calculated to stimulate further study along the 
lines indicated by Dr. Hirschstein. 

Old English Towns . By Elsie M. Lang. Second Series, 
wi h 12 illustrations. London: T. Werner Laurie, Limited. 
Pp. 196. Price 6 s. net,—Miss Lang, in an interesting little 
volume, supplies casual notes of the following 16 towns, 
half of which at least have the right to be termed cities, 
and all of which possess interesting historic associations as 
well as beautiful sights — Dover, Norwich, Bristol, Guild¬ 
ford, Liverpool, Exeter. Newcastle, St. Albans, Plymouth, 
Warwick, Boston, Ely, Chichester, Northampton, Tamworth, 
and Shrewsbury. St. Albans, Norwich, and Exeter are known 
all o.er the world for their beautiful cathedrals; Dover, 
Marviex, an 1 lamworth Castles are famous; Northampton 
lias one of the four English churches built on the mode 
oT t ic Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, the other 
tore • being the IYmple Church in London and the churches 
nfc Cam ridge and Maplcstead, in Essex. Miss Lang docs 


not, apparently, reckon as a church the shell of yet a fifth 
which stands within the grounds of Ludlow Castle. North¬ 
ampton also possesses one of the Eleanor crosses. Chichester, 
in addition to its interesting cathedral and belfry, has one of 
the loveliest market crosses in the kingdom; Bristol, 
Guildford, and Shrewsbury retain many of their most 
picturesque mediaeval features ; Boston, the mother of the 
Massachusetts capital, possesses the famous church tower, 
the “Boston Stump”; the two great seaport towns of 
Liverpool and Plymouth have largely lost the evidences of 
their antiquity, but their present great importance makes of 
them interesting centres. The book should appeal closely to 
the motorist; it indicates sufficiently what he should 
see, while giving him a rougli historical outline of each 
place. 

Intoxications-Psychosen: Ein Vademecv-m fiir die Arrtzliche 
Praxis. Von Friederich Kanxgiesser, Dr. med. et phil. % 
Toxikologe an der Universitiit Neuchatel. Jena : Gustav 
Fischer. 1912. Pp. 35. Price 75 pfennigs.—This brochure 
is intended to furnish a brief compendium of the symptoma¬ 
tology, diagnosis, and treatment of such psychoses as are 
produced by addiction to alcohol, morphia, and cocaine, 
and also of the more purely nervous symptoms associated 
with lead, arsenic, and so on. The drugs whose action is 
described are arranged in alphabetical order so as to 
facilitate reference. Some of the paragraphs are long and 
packed with useful information ; others are so meagre as 
practically to be valueless. Thus there are no references to 
the treatment of arsenical poisoning, of bromism, carbon 
monoxide poisoning, and several others ; sulphonal is not 
mentioned at all ; while the sole suggestion for the sleep¬ 
lessness of delirium tremens is “three tablets of bromural.” 
With judicious amplification the merits of this little book 
would be considerably enhanced. 

Antiques and Curios in Our Homes. By Grace M. 
V allois. With 61 illustrations. London : T. Werner Laurie, 
Limited. Pp. 323. Price 6s. net.—Miss Vallois supplies 
some interesting notes upon exactly the kind of furniture, 
curios, and oddments generally, which people nowadays are 
buying up rapidly and in many cases ignorantly. The infor¬ 
mation which she gives upon old chairs, tables, and bureaus, 
china, pottery, glass, and silver is brief and desultory, but 
very interesting, and is obviously the outcome of considerable 
personal knowledge. She disarms the criticism that would call 
the book superficial by stating frankly that she has written to 
help the amateur “who does not mean to make a regular 
study of antiques, even in one department, but would like to 
know something about, his own possessions.” There must 
he many homes, not the homes of the collector or virtuoso , 
but just the homes of people who have bought or who 
have succeeded to a few pretty things, where such a guide 
as this book will be very valuable. The necessary informa¬ 
tion is given whereby the dates and the probable attribu¬ 
tions can be made, and the articles selected for notice are 
just the right ones. The medical man in the country, armed 
with this book, will have a guide when bargain-hunting; 
conversely, the owners of pretty things, similarly, warned, 
will be able to take care of themselves. 


MISCELLANEOUS VOLUMES. 

The prompt issue of the collected proceedings of con¬ 
gresses is an undoubted virtue, and on this account we 
congratulate the Second National Conference on the Pre¬ 
vention of Destitution, the bound volume of whose Pro¬ 
ceedings now lies before us. We commented extensively on 
the aims of the congress in The Lancet of May 18t.h. Our 
expectation then expressed of important contributions lias 
been justified, and several such will be found in this volume. 
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They arc, indeed, so numerous that it would be invidious to 
attempt any selection. The total number of delegates and 
members who attended the congress was 710. One feature 
of the congress is especially to be commended to other 
congresses as worthy of imitation- viz., the circulation of 
the papers in proof to the members so that they may l>e 
taken as read, subject to the reading by the authors of a 
brief summary of the salient points, and the whole time of the 

session thus set free for discussion of the questions raised.- 

There is generally food for thought in the reports of the 
various hospitals, and Volume III. (1911) of the Medical and 
Surgical Reports of St. Luke’s Hospital, New York (Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 1912. Pp. 353), is no exception to the rule. Among 
other interesting papers, Dr. Robert Abbe checks up the 
results and records his later experience with the string¬ 
sawing method of treating oesophageal stricture accidentally 
initiated by himself and published in the Medical Record of 
Feb. 25th, 1893, which has since been adopted by other 
surgeons. He concludes that “St. Luke’s Hospital maybe 
credited with the demonstration of a successful, safe, and 
bloodless method of dealing with a bad surgical condition for 
which no other method is adapted.” Dr. C. L. Gibson calls 
attention to the fact that rupture of the kidney in children is 
probably commoner than is usually supposed ; that the lesion 
is frequently severe, dividing the kidney into unequal 
halves; that shock and other symptoms may be slight in 
comparison with the gravity of the lesion ; and that opera¬ 
tion should be more freely employed and gives good results. 
Dr. Walton Martin records a probably unique case of 
fsecal concretion in the Fallopian tube. Dr. Scott Schley 
describes a simplified equipment for the operating room. 
Dr. Henry G. Bugbee reports a case of recurrent papilloma 
of the bladder satisfactorily treated by the high-frequency 
current. Dr. Lewis F. Frissell reports a case of rupture of 
the chordae tendinem of interest from the rarity of the con¬ 
dition, its mode of production, and the presence of a 
preeystolic murmur in the absence of mitral stenosis. Dr. 
T. Halsted Myers describes an operation for securing motion 
in ankylosis of the elbow without the production of flail 
joint. In a paper on a New Era in Medicine in New 
York, Dr. F. C. Wood endeavours to explain the growing 
distrust in the methods of education as shown in their results 
in the college graduate. The following sentence should 
hardly be localised to the American continent—it is 
unfortunately a characteristic of the age: “We do not 
yet fully appreciate that money will buy neither loyalty, 
scholarships, nor genius, but only industry, no matter 

with how lavish a hand it be distributed.”-We have 

received from the Department of Health of the City of 
New York several of its interesting and useful publications 
entitled the “Monograph Series.” In No. 3 Dr. Charles F. 
Bolduan gives the results of his experience in the Health 
Department in investigating and tracing during seven years 
the cause of typhoid fever outbreaks in New York Cit y, with 
the object of showing the methods most useful in studying 
the occurrence of typhoid fever. In No. 4 Dr. S. Josephine 
Barker, director of child hygiene, describes the evolution 
and working of the division of Child Hygiene of the depart¬ 
ment, which was created by the Board of Health in August, 
1908. In No. 6 Dr. Bolduan publishes a guide to some of 
the hygienic features of New York City, prepared especially 
for visitors to the recent Fifteenth International Congress 
on Hygiene and Demography. In No. 7 I)r. Hermann M. 
Biggs, general medical officer of the department, comments 
on various plans of hospital construction as typified in 
different New York hospitals and sanatoria. All these 
pamphlets are of value to those particularly interested in 
the subjects with which they deal. They may be obtained 
on application to the secretary, Department of Health, 


Centre and Walker-streets, New York City. In the sixth 
volume, Collected Studies from the Research Laboratory y 
Department of Health, City of New York, 1911, the editor. 
Dr. William H. Park, has brought together a series of 
studies of varying merit, under the groupings of Applied 
Therapy and Preventive Medicine, Bacteriology, Bio¬ 
chemistry, Disinfection, Immunity, Milk, Pathology, 
Physiology, and Protozoology. 


The Health of the City Worker.— Under 

the auspices of the Institute of Hygiene a three days’con¬ 
ference was held in the Council Chamber of the Guildhall 
from Oct. 28th to 30th, the subject of discussion being the 
health of the city worker. The conference was opened by 
the Lord Mayor, who said that as a medical officer of various 
public institutions he had never had to complain of the air 
provided for workers in the business establishments of the 
City, and spoke of the excellent results which had followed 
the adoption of a good system of drainage. The discussion 
over which Sir William Bennett presided on the first day 
dealt with the health of the business man. Mr. A. B. Olsen 
took the view that tHe bu>iness man’s lunch consisted of 
too much meat. Lunch should consist of a glass of 
milk with bread-and-butter and stewed fruit. Nuts, too, 
were a valuable food for city workers. Dr. Farquhar Buzzard 
did not regard the average business man as an unhealthy 
person in spite of his strenuous work and sedentary life. 
Whisky and other spirits were one of the greatest sources of 
ill-health. The man who used his brain all day long 
required a form of recreation which involved the breathing of 
plenty of fresh air, lmt which did not involve great loss of 
nervous energy through the use of his muscles. Dr. John 
Cahill advocated golf as t he best form of recreation for the city 
man, and Dr. J. 8. Goodall laid down the following rules of 
hygiene : periodic visits to the dentist, the chief meals to be 
those of the morning and evening, which should last at least an 
hour each, and should not be interrupted by reading or business 
discussions. He advocated the avoidance of fads. Sir William 
Bennett was of opinion that the habit of rushing off in the 
early morning to catch a train and the consequent necessity 
of a heavy lunch was one of the main reasons for ill-health 
among business men. Exercise was a necessity to some 
and harmful to others ; a mentally or bodily tired man 
should not tire himself again by exercise. Professor W. D. 
Halliburton presided on the second day, the subject 
of discussion being the Health of the Warehouseman and 
Clerk. The President said that the necessaries of life were 
moderate exercise, fresh air, suitable diet, pure water, and 
sunshine. Dr. Murray Leslie advocated as an ideal routine 
one hour’s rest a day, one day’s rest a week, one week 
end once a month, and a good holiday once a year. 
On the third dav the health of the factory worker was 
considered. Sir Thomas Oliver presiding. During the 
three days’ conference every branch of health bearing 
upon life and work in the city was dealt with, includ¬ 
ing surroundings and air space ; sedentary work ; 
foods and feeding; nerve-strain and rest ; recreations 
and holidays; the woman worker; the living-in system; 
and various other questions of interest throwing 
instructive light on “living in the city to the best 
advantage.” 

Medical Mayors-— The following members of 

the medical profession have been elected or re-elected to thfr 
mayoral chair: Mr. J. Young, M.li.C.S. Eng., L.R.C.P. 
Lond. (Bolton); Mr. W. I. Fern, L.R.C.P. IreL, L.R.C.S. 
Edin. (Congleton); Mr. S. R. Alexander, M.D. Lond. 
(Faversham) : Mr. J. Parks, M.R.C.S. Eng. (Bury) ; 
Mr. W. S. Gibb, M.B., C.M. Edin. (Hartlepool) ; Mr. 
H. Stott, M.R.C.S. Eng., L.R.C.P. Lond. (Lewes): Mr. 
Nicolas W. Fowles-Humphreys, M.R.C.S. Eng. (Mont¬ 
gomery); Mr. W. R. Maurice (Marlborough): Mr. H. 
Stallard, M.R.C.S. Eng., L.R.C.P. Lond. (Newark); Mr. 
Owen Wynne Griffith, L.R.C.P. & S. Edin. (Pwllheli) ; Mr. 
J. P. Atkinson, M.D. Glasg. (Saffron Walden); Mr. E. 
Cure ton, M.D. Brux., M.B., B.Ch. Binn., M R.C.P. 
Edin, (Shrewsbury); Mr. G. W. Joseph, M.D. Durh. 
(Warrington) ; Surgeon-Major E. L. McSheehy, A.M.D. 
(Wimbledon). 
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The National Insurance Act and 
the Administration of Sana¬ 
torium Benefit. 

The Representative Body of the British Medical Associa¬ 
tion meets next week to instruct the Council of the 
Association as to the action to be taken in respect of the 
administration of medical benefit under the National 
Insurance Act. The report on the whole question 
made by the State Sickness Insurance Committee of 
the Association, as revised and adopted by the Council, 
has been published in full in these columns, and it 
will be seen from this report, which we have already 
described as a strictly impartial document, that it 
is left to the Representative Body to decide whether 
the members of the Association should give service under the 
Act upon certain conditions, or whether they should hold 
aloof from its working. Very little purpose would be 
served by attempting to guess which course of action 
will be espoused by the Representative Body. The pro¬ 
ceedings at the Council meeting in which the report to 
the divisions of the Association was adopted have been 
published in the British Medical Journal , and show 
frankly that there is a strong division of opinion in the 
Council on the matter, while the taking of one significant 
vote suggested that the parties in the Council are equally 
balanced. In the country a straight division of opinion is 
now known to exist, and while it is impossible to say on 
which side the preponderance of votes lies, it is certain that 
the latest offers of the Chancellor of the Exchequer have not 
produced the effect hoped from them. In particular the 
capitation fee of 6d. upon all insured persons, to be 
accepted as payment for the domiciliary treatment of 
phthisis, is coming in for much criticism. 

The principles of the administration of sanatorium benefit 
under the National Insurance Act were generally accepted 
by the medical profession some time back, but as the 
result of recent alterations the situation is now one which 
many practitioners consider to be greatly to their detriment. 
The worst of professional unrest on this matter is that time 
presses terribly. Although the advantages of the Act 
in this direction were to have commenced in July, little 
advance has yet been made in practically carrying out 
the statutory provisions. A large amount of time and 
trouble have been expended in arranging tuberculosis 
services that might prove acceptable to all concerned. 
Amongst the resolutions which were passed at the last 
annual Representative Meeting of the British Medical 
Association were some that were directly concerned 


with the sanatorium benefit; included in these were certain 
proposals for the remuneration of general practitioners for 
domiciliary attendance—for at that time the finance of 
this benefit was separated from the general scope of the 
Act. A subcommittee of the State Sickness Insurance Com¬ 
mittee of the British Medical Association in the early part of 
October drew up a model scheme for treatment of tuber¬ 
culosis. This included detailed suggestions for the routine 
to be pursued by the general practitioner in charge of a 
patient suffering from pulmonary tuberculosis in conjunction 
with a chief tuberculosis officer. A scale of minimum 
fees was here adopted. These fees included 2s. 6 d. for each 
visit at the patient’s home, 5s. for consultation with the tuber¬ 
culosis officer, 5 s. for filling up a form (“Form Med. 2”) 
containing a detailed report as to the patient’s physical con¬ 
dition, with suggestions as to the treatment, and also 
other fees for more exceptional occasions. These fees 
had been accepted in certain districts, as has been 
pointed out in a vigorous letter in our columns by Dr. 
E. G. Hamilton Williams, 1 whose words should be read 
by all. The Marylebone Provisional Committee met on 
Oct. 7th and drew up some criticisms of the scheme 
which somewhat simplified the procedure ; but the scale of 
fees remained practically the same. In some things this 
sanatorium benefit seemed to be in fair prospect of 
realisation, although it was certain that the Local Govern¬ 
ment Board would have secured modifications of the plan, 
both generally and in detail, in places where it would have 
proved irksome on public grounds. 

But the recent decision of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to give the “tuberculosis 6 d." as a capitation fee 
on all insured persons in lieu of special fees for actual work 
has entirely altered the situation, and at present it is very 
difficult to forecast the effect of his suggestion on the work¬ 
ing of this part of the Act. Mr. Lloyd George has stated 
that of the Is. 3d. already provided in the Act for sana¬ 
torium benefit 6d. is to be set aside “ for paying for all the 
work which the practitioner does in the treatment of tubercu¬ 
losis.” This pronouncement is a vague one, and it is 
difficult to express an opinion on it. In reply to a letter 
from Dr. Alfred Cox, medical secretary to the British 
Medical Association, as to whether the 6 d. is to include the 
provision of drugs necessary for tuberculous patients, Mr. 
Lloyd George replied that “the 6 d. from the Sanatorium 
Benefit Fund will be added to the funds available for 
the provision of medical attendance and treatment by 
practitioners on the panel. The 6 d. is solely for the 
remuneration of the doctor, and no deduction will 
be made from it for provision of drugs or any other 
purpose.” He gave no information as to how the sum 
was to be distributed. There are two ways in which 
this could be done. One would be to add the 6 d. to 
the amount of the capitation fee due to each practitioner 
on the panel; the other would be to form a central fund, 
allowing 6d. for each insured person. Presumably the 
first method will be adopted, but this would be un¬ 
satisfactory for several reasons. The burden would fall 
unequally on practitioners in various districts, pulmonary 

i The Lancet, Nov. 2nd, 1912, p. 1244. 
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tuberculosis being most prevalent in crowded, unsanitary 
neighbourhoods. Further, it would not be fair to 
reckon that hard-worked practitioners will expend endless 
time upon early diagnosis, with the feeling that their skill 
may be rewarded by the charge of prolonged and expensive 
cases. If, however, the central fund suggestion is 
adopted—and this we believe to be undoubtedly the best 
course—then it may be possible to revert to a scale of 
fees and indeed to some scheme similar to those which have 
already received public sanction in several counties. Until 
further information is obtained as to the plan which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer intends to follow, little 
purpose would be served by criticising any of the model 
schemes. They may require economical modification, and 
upon this point the Local Government Board will be heard. 

There is another point in connexion with sanatorium 
benefit, to which we briefly referred in a leading article 
last week, and which will require anxious consideration 
by the governing bodies and medical staffs of our 
general and special hospitals. The establishment of dis¬ 
pensaries throughout the country for the treatment and 
prevention of tuberculosis—and we trust that these 
two functions will not be separated—will materially 
affect the attendance of patients suffering from tuber¬ 
culosis, more particularly in the preliminary stages, at 
existing institutions. As the general practitioner is very 
rightly to take a prominent part under the Act in 
dealing with the tuberculosis problem, it is absolutely 
necessary that he should be properly educated in all the 
aspects of the disease. The proposal, therefore, that the 
dispensaries should be established in connexion with existing 
institutions has much to recommend it. Especially is this 
the case with the teaching schools, for thus students may 
have ample opportunities of seeing tuberculosis in all 
the stages. Many of the general hospitals are now con¬ 
sidering the steps that would have to be taken in 
order to render their institutions the centre for the 
treatment of the disease in the district in which they 
-are situated. There are doubtless difficulties to be 
•overcome, both structural and administrative, but we believe 
2 md hope that these will be overcome. With regard to the 
special hospitals for diseases of the chest, the same remark 
applies; it would, indeed, be a matter for the greatest regret 
if the establishment of dispensaries in the neighbour¬ 
hood of such hospitals attracted patients away from the 
■older institutions, where every requirement not only for 
therapeutic purposes already exists, but where there are 
also the necessary laboratories and appliances for the 
scientific study of the disease. Multiplication of new 
establishments is to be most strongly deprecated, and we 
trust that the local authorities will realise the great 
advantage to them of cooperation with general and special 
hospitals. 

Such are the considerations with regard to the administra¬ 
tion of sanatorium benefit which the members of the medical 
profession should have before them while they are making 
up their minds as to further action. It seems certain that 
the “tuberculosis 6d. ” is not regarded with a favourable 
«?ye in all quarters, and it goes without saying that where 
the medical profession had already come to an amicable 


agreement with authorities as to fees in return for the treat¬ 
ment of tuberculous persons Mr. Lloyd George’s offer is 
regarded as ensuring a certain loss of income. At any 
rate, dislike of this particular method of payment for 
the domiciliary treatment of tuberculosis is counting for 
something in the expressions of reluctance to work the Act 
which are reaching us, while all the other reasons for anta¬ 
gonism remain in force. A meeting of the National Medical 
Union was held on Saturday afternoon, Nov. 9th, at 
Manchester, the proceedings of which are reported in 
another column. The meeting was largely attended, and a 
resolution was adopted unanimously declaring that the 
conditions of service, notwithstanding the new proposals, 
were intolerable and would destroy for ever the inde¬ 
pendence of the profession. A second resolution affirmed 
that the National Medical Union would take independent 
action if the Representative Body of the British Medical 
Association should vote in favour of the attempt to work 
the Act. No action so strong as this has been taken by 
those who are willing to make trial of the Act and to fall in 
with the Chancellor’s proposals as now amplified. There 
is known to be a large section of the medical profession 
who are not in agreement with the views of the National 
Medical Union, but from numerous parts of the country meet¬ 
ings have been reported during the week at which resolu¬ 
tions adverse to working the Act have been adopted. The 
Joint Committee of the English Universities and the English 
Conjoint Board have reported adversely to the Provisional 
Regulations as dangerous to professional independence. 

- - 

Secret Remedies. 

A noteworthy indication of the growing interest taken in 
the important subject of secret remedies by the best class of 
public opinion is afforded by an article in the Edinburgh 
Review, in the current number of which Mr. Hugh Elliot 
deals at length with the recent literature of secret remedies. 
The Edinburgh Review, now under the editorship of Mr. 
Harold Cox, has, as its frank sub-title, “critical journal,” 
but its criticisms, if we mistake not, have generally dealt 
with matters literary and political. Here, however, we find 
a scientific writer—Mr. Elliot has recently attacked M. 
Bergson with delightful violence from the point of view 
of the Old Guard of science—dealing with a subject 
hitherto chiefly confined to the pages of the medical 
journals, and this comparatively new departure by one 
of our premier lay reviews augurs well for the future. 

It is especially desirable that educated laymen should 
examine into the question of the sale and vogue of pro¬ 
prietary medicines, for, as Mr. Elliot points out, the 
cultured are as great offenders as the semi-illiterate in the 
matter of self-medication or in the giving of testimonials. 

In order to stem the tide of folly, of which this is an 
example, it appears, therefore, necessary to educate every¬ 
one, while we see that the educational war against quackery, 
though well afoot, is still modern and somewhat academic. 

It can scarcely be described as popular, and the question 
that faces the sincere medical reformer is how to bring it 
down to the level of the public consciousness without 
detracting from its scientific character. Quackery, indeed, 
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dies very hard. In the early part of the eighteenth centmy, 
long after the day of the Sydenhams and the Harveys, .t 
could still be descried as flourishing comfortably in the 
corners of drowsy academies and in medical practice. Nor 
could it be said to have loosened its clutch upon a gullible 
public in that not too far - distant epoch when the 
apothecary, a humble individual, crept up the back stairs 
of those whom the early Victorians called “the great.” The 
word apothecary spelt polypharmacy. The old apothecaries 
prescribed lavishly, and their patients were inclined to place 
implicit confidence in those among them who dosed the 
most. “Physic” even in the schoolboy days of some of 
us was conceived of as something both drastic and 
nauseating, and the more a patient took of it, and the 
more wry faces he made in the taking, the more he was held 
to be benefiting himself and honouring medicine. 

At the present day the great mass of t he public may 
still be said to hanker after “ physic,” and when it does 
not receive it from its qualified medical advisers it is 
fain to pay for it in the guise of all sorts of quack prepara¬ 
tions. There is an element of mystery in the well-appointed 
bottle, or jar, or chip-box, with their printed labels and 
concomitant puffs, for which the ordinary man, not otherwise 
credulous, is willing to pay a high price. The booklets issued 
by many quack medicine-vendors are very models of per¬ 
suasion, and may be said to form a branch of literatuie as 
distinctive as the chap-books of old. Terrible in their 
grotesque luridness, he must be a robust sceptic who can 
resist their dread appeal ! The puff of the quack influences 
an uninstructed man to a degree which the cultivated and the 
scientific cannot readily understand. He reads, and swallow's 
his opinions in platoons, and until he can be educated out 
of this habit it seems hopeless to expect the public at large, 
mainly composed as it is of individuals like himself, to adopt 
a rational attitude towards the subject of medication. 
To educate this kind of individual, and through him the 
public, into a just appreciation of the evils of quackery is 
one of the problems of the day. But unlike many problems 
it is not insoluble. Nor need it be very expensive. Already 
we note hopeful signs that the crusade against secret 
remedies is taking rank with the crusade against drink. 
The average unlettered man has become dimly aw T are of 
the fact that the much-advertised pills and ointments to 
which he and his like have hitherto pinned their faith are 
not what they profess to be. He may be entirely ignorant 
0 f the findings of Select Committees, of the existence of 
the exposet of secret remedies published under the auspices 
of the British Medical Association, or of such articles as 
those which appeared in The Lancet a few years ago on 
abortefacients, but lie has begun to listen to street-corner 
demonstrations of the composition of some proprietary 
medicines, and he lias profited by the startling knowledge 
thus gained. Gradually, we imagine, the semi-illiterate 
consciousness, which counts for so much more in these demo¬ 
cratic days than some allow, will acquire an anti-quackish 
bias. The process w ill be slow at first, but in time it will 
quicken cumulatively, and it w'ill be spontaneous for the 
most part. The social historian need only cast his eye back 
to the time when bull-baiting, the torture of maniacs, and 


slavery were regarded with approbation or equanimity. This- 
w'as in the latter half of the eighteenth century. But 
already in 1771 a voice w T as raised against slavery by 
Henry Mackenzie, the “ Man of Feeling,” and in less than 
50 years the slaves in all our colonies and dependencies were 
set free. What we call slavery had been a traditional 
system in the social schemes of the world as far back as 
our records go ; yet in a few years a large part of civilisation 
abolishes the system, and abolishes it so utterly that its 
existence in a nation is good cause for questioning if that 
nation be truly civilised. Similarly, quackery may have 
been with us since the dawn of history, and then the w'orld 
may suddenly w'ake to the ghastly folly of its manifestations. 

Apart from education, there are other influences which, 
consciously set in motion and capable of control, can assist 
the amelioration of bad customs and foolish popular ideas. 
There is legislation, for instance. Now', whatever we may 
think of the National Insurance Act from the point of view 
either of professional tradition or of business acumen, we 
can assert that it is not on the side of the quack medi¬ 
cine vendor. No one can fail to see that the Act is a 
shrew'd blow against quackery, a matter which has not 
received quite so much attention as was due to it. Indo¬ 
lence and motives of economy will assist reasonableness 
w ? hen the average State patient is faced bv the alternative 
of going into a shop to spend 2$. 9d. on a bottle 

of proprietary mystery or of obtaining his orthodox 
medicine for what will seem at the time next to nothing. 
The quack medicine vendor will, of course, die hard. 
At present he influences the press to an alarming, an 
incalculable extent, but the same causes which make for 
the enlightenment of the patient will purify the adver¬ 
tisement columns of the newspaper. A time, perhaps, 
is not far distant when w'e shall think it absurd to take 
our politics and onr ideas in general from journals whoso 
back pages are perverted to the base service of discredited 1 
nostrum-mongers. 


^notations, 

“Ne quid nimls.’* 

THE ARTIFICIAL BLEACHING OF FLOUR. 

A further report was published 1 last week by the Local 
Government Board on the question of the artificial bleach¬ 
ing of flour by the use of nitrogen peroxide. Dr. G. W. 
Monier-Williams, the author of tlic report, deals with the 
suggestion that the normal colouring matter of flour is. 
identical with the colouring matter of the carrot (Daucus 
carota), earrotene, and has found tlrat a comparison of the 
absorption spectrum of a petroleum ether extract of flour 
w ith that of pure earrotene in tit© same solvent indicate- 
that the colouring matters are either identical or closely 
related, tlie position of the bands in both cases being 
practically the same. A preparation of pure earrotene was 
eventually obtained, and a standard 1 solution of this in 
petroleum ether was used to estimate by colorimetric com¬ 
parison t he amount of colouring matter in flour. It w'as shown 
that one-third of the colouring matter in flour is destroyed 
by bleaching as usually carried out commercially. The 
bleaching is due to the formation of an addition comy^md 
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• of nitrogen peroxide with the colouring matter. The com- 

, pound formed is insoluble in water. It has been urged that 

the natural bleaching of flour by storage is a process similar 
to that which takes place in the bleaching plant, the only 

• difference being that artificial bleaching effects in the course 
of a few seconds what would, under ordinary circumstances, 
require one or two months for completion. In other words, 

• the same ultimate result is attained whether the flour is 
bleached rapidly by the use of comparatively large quan¬ 
tities of nitrogen peroxide, or slowly by the gradual absorp¬ 
tion of nitrogen peroxide from the atmosphere. Subsequent 
experiments showed that the colour of carrotene may be 
discharged either by the oxygen of the air or by 
nitrogen peroxide, the processes, however, being quite 
distinct and resulting in the formation of different 
substances. Thus, pure carrotene on exposure to air is 
bleached by absorption of oxygen, but no oxides of 
nitrogen are absorbed from the air. 'Hie inference is that 
the natural ageing of flour is a similar process, and that 
in the bleaching of flour by nitrogen peroxide certain 
substances are [produced which are not produced during 
the natural ageing of flour. The attempt, therefore, to 
justify bleaching flour with nitrogen peroxide on the 
ground that it is merely copying, but hastening, a natural 
process of bleaching (i.e., by ageing) must fail. 


•CURE OF INOPERABLE CANCER OF THE CERVIX 
UTERI BY RADIUM. 

At a meeting of the Soci6te M^dicale des Hdpitaux of 
Paris on Oct.Tlth MM. H. Charon and H. Rul>ens-Duval 
reported a case of inoperable cancer of the cervix uteri cured 
■ by the more penetrating rays of radium. The case is 
important because the proof that the disease was cured was 
complete. Some time ago they reported a number of 
'inoperable cases of cancer of the cervix uteri in which 
under this treatment cancerous masses regressed and ulcers 
healed so that the uterus could be removed, and others in 
which the local disease completely disappeared, but in none 
was it proved that the patient was cured. 1 In some of the 
cases there were distant growths which were not influenced. 
In the present ease a woman, aged 49 years, who had two 
c hildren, was seen on Nov. 26th, 1910. Since September, 
1908, she had wasted considerably and suffered from pains 
in the loins, but not until September, 1910, did she complain 
of metrorrhagia, which alternated with betid leiicorrhma. 
f-die saw' at the Saint-Antoine Hospital Dr. Lejars, who 
diagnosed inoperable cancer of the uterus, and sent her to 
MM. ChGron ami .Rubens-Duval for radiotherapy. On exa¬ 
mination there was a large vegetating tumour of the right 
half of the cervix, which was friable and bled easily on 
being touched. The base of the right lateral ligament 
was infiltrated. A fragment of the tumour was removed 
.and on microscopic examination showed the characters of 
squamous epithelioma. 20centigrammes of radium, distributed 
in several tubes of silver or platinum half a millimetre thick, 
were implanted in the tumour and left there for 48 hours. 
On Jan. 10th, 1911, the general condition was improved and 
the discharge was arrested. The growth had considerably 
diminished and become firmer. On being touched it bled 
little. The uterus was more mobile, although there still 
existed some infiltration of the right lateral ligament. On 
-Tan. 23rd 7 centigrammes of radium were introduced into the 
tumour as in the preceding manner and left in position for 
24 hours. On Feb. 21st the general condition was excellent, 
the api>etitc was good, and the patient slept well. There 
was no discharge, and digital examination did not cause the 
.slightest haemorrhage. The cervix was small and sclerous 

i T HR Lksc kt, Sept. 28th, 1911, p. 1213. - 


and the uterus was mobile. In such cases MM. ChGron and 
Rubens-Duval always recommend operation, since it is unsafe 
to trust to apparent cure, as a uterus apparently perfectly 
cicatrised may contain a focus of cancer that may lead to 
recurrence. As the patient was now operable she was sent 
back to Dr. Lejars, who examined her on March 21st and 
found a mass of the size of a hen’s egg in the right lateral 
ligament. This finding MM. Charon and Rubens-Duval w*ere 
surprised to confirm, for on Feb. 21st they had found the liga¬ 
ment unaffected. They did not doubt that the mass was can¬ 
cerous, and thinking that the treatment had failed they 
discontinued it. In November they sau r t he patient again. She 
complained ot lumbar pains radiating into the limbs. On 
examination they were again surprised, for there was no 
mass in the lateral ligament. The cervix had further shrunk 
and the uterus was perfectly mobile. Except for the pains 
the patient appeared to be in excellent health. It was 
thought that the pains were due to conpression of the roots 
of the sciatic nerve by cancerous glands, but no signs of 
these could be found. In January, 1912, the uterus was in 
the same state as before, but there were nervous symptoms — 
difficulty in walking and in speech and mental impairment. 
The patient w'as examined by Dr. Siredey, who found 
Babinski's and Romberg’s signs, and diagnosed softening of 
the nervous centres. On April 3rd she had a “ stroke ” and 
left hemiplegia followed. The respiration became difficult 
and she died on April 17rh. The necropsy showed consider¬ 
able haemorrhage beneath the spinal meninges and numerous 
foci of softening in the spinal cord, medulla, pons, and 
corpora striata. The basilar artery and circle of Willis were 
atheromatous. The heart w'as hypertrophied and the kidneys 
were slightly sclerotic. The uterus and its annexa were 
sound to the naked eye. The base of the right broad 
ligament w r as a little thickened but not hard. The vaginal 
portion of the cervix uteri had disappeared and the vagina 
terminated like a funnel in the canal of the cervix. Careful 
palpation of the iliac vessels did not reveal any enlarged 
glands. Numerous sections of the cervix and right broad 
ligament were examined microscopically without revealing 
a single cancer cell. The thickening of the broad ligament 
was due to fibro-lipomatous tissue. 


THE ROYAL MUMMIES. 

There has recently appeared, as a part of the Catalogue 
CGn&ral des Antiquites fcgyptiennes du Mu see du Caire, a 
volume from the pen of Professor G. Elliot Smith which 
constitutes a most remarkable addition to our knowledge of 
the reality of the rulers of ancient Egypt. 1 The embalmer’s 
art has preserved the remains of the Pharaohs for all time, 
save in those cases in which the cupidity of their own 
subjects has led to the plundering of their graves and the 
partial or complete destruction of their bodies. Such as are 
left are happily removed beyond the reach of the spoiler, and 
now in this volume every detail of their preserved remains 
is placed on j>ermanent record. All the characters of their 
physical types, their features, their deformities and defects, 
their diseases—even their grey hairs and their abdominal 
corpulency -are noted with rigid scientific accuracy of 
detail. There may seem to some people an impudence -even 
an indecency in this, and Professor Elliot Smith has done 
well to point out in his preface that what desecration 
was done to the Pharaohs was wrought some 29 
centuries ago, and was at the hands of native plunderers, 
from whose destructive vandalism the archaeologists have 

i Service , do* Antiquites <le l’Egypte : Catalogue General des 
\iitiqnites Egypt lermes du Mmee du Caire. N oh. 61061-61100. The 
Royal Mummies, hy (J. Elliot Smith, FJt.S. Le Caire: lmnrimerio de 
ITiiatitut. Fmiiyais rVAreh(*ologie Oricntale. 1912. Price Pt/300 = £K.3 
77 iraiws). Pp. 118 + 103 plates. 
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rescued these venerable relics. To describe the preserved 
tissues of a one-time mighty monarch, and even to lay bare 
all his infirmities and weaknesses, so that a true light may 
be thrown upon contemporary history, is a trivial sacrilege 
compared to hacking his body to pieces in search of a scarab 
or an amulet. These mummies have been rescued from the 
spoiler, and in the state in which they have been rescued 
they have been described ; some have been mended by the 
replacement of fragmehts dislodged by the ancient plunderer; 
none have been desecrated. It is. a remarkable page of 
history that is unfolded. The wounds that caused the death 
of Saqnounri (Sekenenre) III., last monarch of the Seven¬ 
teenth Dynasty, are described in detail so exhaustive that 
the conclusion that they were inflicted while the victim was 
lying upon his right side is inevitable. The Lady Rai is 
revealed as “a slim, gracefully-built woman, with small 

or only moderately full breasts, . a small, oval 

face, graceful and well proportioned ; and so well 
preserved that she is the least unlovely of all the 
mummies of women that have been spared.” The bald¬ 
ness of many Pharaohs is noted, defective conditions 
of the teeth were common, and even the poor club-foot of 
Siptah is shown in an admirable photograph. Perhaps the 
personality to which the greatest lay interest is attached is 
that of Meneptah, the Pharaoh of the Exodus. Of him we 
now know the most astonishingly intimate details : how he 
was old, and almost totally bald ; how he was somewhat 
corpulent, though with those refined features that distin¬ 
guished his grandfather Seti the Great. It is clear that 
Meneptah had suffered from atheroma of his arteries, and 
his aorta has furnished material for an exhaustive investiga¬ 
tion at the Royal College of Surgeons of England. 
This great work furnishes not only a permanent descrip¬ 
tion of all the known remains of Egypt’s ancient kings, 
but it also forms a most important contribution to our 
knowledge of the evolution of the processes of embalm¬ 
ing. Upon this side of the question Professor Elliot 
Smith is particularly well qualified to dogmatise ; and 
it is evident that his knowledge of the customs of 
the embalmers of different periods adds in many cases to 
the certainty of identification of the actual mummies. 
As a portrait album of the rulers of Egypt the plates, of 
which there are 103, stand unrivalled. The reproduction 
of the series of photographs taken by Brugsch Pasha has 
been carried out to perfection, and the frontispiece, which 
depicts the head of Seti I., is a work of real beauty, 
reflecting as it does the atmosphere of serenity which is so 
striking a feature of this example of the art of embalming. 


PROGRESS OF THE REVISION OF THE UNITED 
STATES PHARMACOPOEIA. 

In the American Druggist for September Dr. Joseph P. 
Remington reports progress with the forthcoming edition of 
the United States Pharmacopoeia. The question of admis¬ 
sions and deletions gave rise to considerable differences of 
opinion, a minority of the committee believing that only a 
limited number of drugs and preparations should be admitted 
to the pharmacopoeia. The subject of admitting controlled 
products which are patented, copyrighted, or otherwise 
monopolised has been much debated. Manufacturers and 
their agents have been very active in insisting on their 
legal rights in protecting their property. On the other 
hand, physicians have been lukewarm, and the majority 
insist on prescribing anything which they believe will aid 
their patients to recover health. The great difficulty regard¬ 
ing such products lies in the danger of introducing into a 
pharmacopoeia any substance over which there can be no 
control as to identity, purity, and strength. The manu¬ 
facturers almost unanimously declare that they do not care 


whether the United States Pharmacopoeia admits their 
products or not. Naturally they do not care to have any 
authorised supervision over their property, and so long as 
their sales are not interfered with they do not want to be 
hampered in any way. The courts have recognised 
proprietary rights in medicines, and the official recognition 
of controlled products in the pharmacopoeia would amount 
to an advertisement that such products had found favoitr 
in the sight of the committee of revision. 


OCTOBER AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

October brought a great variety of weather to this 
country, but as a whole it was much less stormy and les9 
rainy than usual, while during the early part of its 
career it was brighter and drier than during the greater part 
of the summer. The temperature, which was low enough 
to give sharp frosts with the bright clear nights of the first 
week or so, subsequently varied greatly, and late in the 
month, under the influence of a southerly rain-bearing wind 
current, it became high for the time of year. As a result 
the mean warmth for the whole period differed little from 
the average over the kingdom generally, although it was a 
little below it in some parts of England. In the metro^ 
politan district the mean maximum warmth of the afternoons 
was 65°, or 1° below the normal, but the mean minimum 
temperature of the nights was as low as 39°, or 4° below 
the average. This was the reverse of the summer months 
and September, when the temperature of the nights was 
not so much below the normal as the temperature 
of the day. In the Midlands the day temperature was about 
the same as in London, while the nights were ’rather colder. 
Some exceptions occurred locally. Bath, for instance, waft 
3° warmer than London during the day and 3° colder at 
night. At Harrogate, on the other hand, the nights had 
the same mean temperature as London, and the nights were 
2° colder. The Scilly Isles and the extreme south-west of 
England were, as usual in October, much milder at night 
than the other parts of the kingdom. At Scilly the mean 
minimum temperature was as high as 48°, and at Newquay 
44°. In most parts of the country the total duration of 
sunshine for the month was above the average. In London 
(at Kew) the figure was 113 hours, exceeding the average by 
20 hours. At Bath, and also at Newquay, there were 133 
hours, and at the Scilly Isles 140 hours, or 23 more 
than the normal. At Nottingham, however, the aggregate 
was only 93 hours, an excess of eight hours on the 
average, and at Aberdeen, where there were no more 
than 74 hours, there was a deficit of 23 hours* Some of 
the South Coast resorts enjoyed a really sunny October. 
At Brighton the sun shone for 147 hours, against an 
average of 120 hours. Most days during the earlier 
half of the month were dry, and although rain fell 
on many days subsequently, the total quantity for the month 
was not generally in excess of the average, and it may be 
noted that the October average is the highest of the whole 
year in nearly all parts of the British Isles. In London there 
were 17 days with more or less rain, giving a total fall of 
2-20 in., just 0* 5 in. below the normal. In the Midlands, as 
represented by Nottingham, there were only 12 days with 
rain, yielding 2*40 in., but at Bath rain on 16 days yielded & 
larger total, the figure being 4*60 in., as much as 1*2in. 
above the average. In the extreme south-west of England 
about 3-5 in. fell on 18 days, but in some parts of South 
Devon the amount was much larger. On the Continent the 
condition of the weather differed little from that of a normal 
October except that the temperature was almost everywhere 
low. In Italy, where rain was only occasionally experienced, 
the thermometer rose to 70° or above to the southward of 
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Rome, and often touched 70° further north during the early 
days of the month, but sometimes, when the sky was 
overcast, it barely rose to 60°. In France the weather 
was generally dry until rather late in the month, and 
although sunshine was not lacking, the temperature 
hardly ever reached the normal for the month. At Paris, 
where the thermometer failed to touch 70° at any time 
during the month, and sometimes during the last fortnight 
remained below 50°, the mean maximum of the afternoons 
was 59°, or 4° higher than in London, and the night 
minimum 40°, or 1° higher than in the London district. 
Rain fell on 13 days, and the total amount was 1-8 in., while 
the sun shone for an aggregate of 127 hours. This figure is 
only 14 hours above that at Kew, and 20 hours less than at 
Brighton. Berlin was much colder and also drier than both 
Paris and London. Only 11 days gave rain, yielding a total 
of rather less than an inch. The mean maximum tempera¬ 
ture was no higher than 50° and the mean minimum 33°. 
These figures are considerably below the October average. 
At Brussels both the mean maximum and mean minimum 
temperature were almost identical with those at Kew, but 
rain was less frequent, falling on only 13 days, and giving 
a total of 2-5 in. Like the rest of France, Biarritz was cold 
for the time of year. Although the thermometer rose to 
above 70° on a few days early and late in the month, the 
mean maximum was only 64±° and the mean minimum 52°. 
Rain was rarely experienced, but as the extremely heavy fall 
of 3*8 in. occurred on the 22nd, the total for the month was 
as much as 6*3 in. 


RECENT RESEARCH ON MALARIA. 

It is not always an easy matter to determine the source or 
sources of infection in malarial fever; in some cases so many 
of these are possible that the difficulty is not to discover a 
source, but to decide (for practical purposes) which is the 
most probable one, and the one most needful to be attacked. 
On the other hand, malaria occurs in unexpected situations ; 
and although there is no doubt either as to the cause or as 
to the way in which the cause acts—that is, how the infection 
is conveyed—it may be difficult sometimes to discover what 
are the conditions that make this conveyance of infection 
possible. Major A. B. Fry, I.M.S., has been investigating 
malaria in Chota Nagpur, a low-lying province adjoining 
Bengal to the west, but having elevated plateau areas. The 
results are detailed in the issue of Paludism (1912, No. 5) for 
September. It was found that the spleen index in children 
in villages in the plains averaged 1-6 per cent. ; in the 
plateau villages it was 7 per cent. ; in the villages at the 
foot of the hills 88* 4 per cent. In the plains the villages 
are surrounded with rice fields during the rains, but during 
the greater part of the year there is no water, there is 
therefore no perennial source of mosquitoes and no fever. 
On the plateaux the conditions are much the same. The 
villages at the foot of the hills would naturally have a 
large mosquito population (and fever prevalence), the hill 
streams during a considerable part of the year containing 
]>oo's suitable for their breeding. But one village, Angarah, 
though situated high up on the very edge of the plateau, 
with no binding water near at hand, nevertheless gave 
a spleen index of 93 per cent, in children ; all the adults 
examined (22) hal enlarged spleens, and the police con¬ 
stables were all suffering from fever, though constantly 
changed The place was found to be swarming with anopheles, 
yet there was no water about of any consequence, and no 
breeding places coaid be found. The explanation appeared 
to be that a bazaar or fair is held there twice a week, to which 
the surrounding villagers come, bringing with them the 
infection ; many remain until nightfall. Major Fry considers 
that fairs such as these are prolific sources of malarial 


infection all over Bengal. In another note Major Fry refers* 
to the abundance of small fish in the tanks and permanent 
collections of water in Lower Bengal. If kept free of weeds,, 
with clean-cut sides without grass or bush, and with no* 
shelving, they are always free from mosquito larva, owing to* 
the presence of haplochilus and other forms of small fish 
but if weedy both culex and anopheline larvae are present 
if the edges are shelving, and there is little weed, only 
anopheline larvae are found. The edges of “tanks" (i.e. v 
small lakes or pools) should be steep cut and kept clean,, 
and weeds removed. Importation of foreign culicide fish is- 
unnecessary, as the indigenous fish are well able to deal with* 
mosquito larvae, if they can get at them. Major E. L. Perry, 
I.M.S., has a note on the use of a drop of bile on the 
microscope slide, when making fine dissections, where 
evenness of the film of fluid is important. As Lord Rayleigii 
has pointed out, there is great difficulty in absolutely 
removing grease from microscope slides; a drop of bile- 
causes any grease that is present to mix evenly with water 
or saline solution, so that a perfectly uniform film results, in. 
which insect dissections can be performed with facility.. 
Several other papers make up a valuable issue of this- 
periodical, which is indispensable for workers in tropicaK 
medicine and hygiene. _ 

THE MECHANISM OF DISINFECTION. 

A valuable contribution to our knowledge of the- 
mechanism of disinfection appears in the October number 
of the Bio-chemioal Journal. The author, Mr. E. A. Cooper,. 
B.Sc., Beit Memorial Fellow, formerly Jenner scholar, Lister 
Institute of Preventive Medicine, points out that in the case- 
of such substances as formaldehyde, halogens, mercuric: 
chloride, oxidising agents, acids, and alkalies, it is possible 
to understand why they should behave as disinfectants r 
since they all form chemical combinations with proteins. 
But we possess very little knowledge of the relations of. 
phenols and the cresols to proteins, so that at present it 
is not possible to explain the nature of the germicidal) 
action of these common disinfectants. From the experiments- 
tried the depreciating effect of alcohol upon the bactericidal 
action of phenol is explained by a reduction in the absorp¬ 
tive capacities of the bacterial proteins for this substance. 
The action of hydrochloric acid in increasing the germicidal 
power of phenol, on the other hand, is only partially 
explained by a redistribution of phenol between water and* 
proteins. The depressing effect, again, of separated milk, 
upon the germicidal action of phenol is due to the absorptive 
capacity of the constituent casein for this substance. The 
great increase observed in the germicidal power of phenol, 
when the temperature is raised is not explained by 
the influence of temperature upon the distribution of* 
phenol between water and proteins. The superiority of. 
meta-cresol to phenol as a germicide appears, according to- 
these experiments, to be due to the fact that cresol pre¬ 
cipitates proteins in lower concentrations than phenol. 
Finally, the selective action of phenol as a germicide upon* 
different organisms seems to be associated with the observed, 
dissimilar susceptibilities of proteins to its precipitating 
action. Concluding, the author regards the absorption of. 
the phenols by bacteria as merely the initial stage in the 
process of disinfection. The germicidal action which follows- 
the absorption does not seem to be the result of a typical 
chemical union between the phenols and bacterial proteins, 
as is the case, for instance, with formaldehyde, but is appa¬ 
rently associated with the de-emulsification of the colloidaL 
suspension, as evidenced by the precipitation of pro¬ 
teins when a certain phenol concentration is attained. 
In the case of egg albumin the change is irrever¬ 
sible, and the precipitated protein is not again dispersed 
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on the removal of the phenol. It is probable, therefore, 
'£hat tke germicidal action of phenol is similar in mechanism 
to that of heat. It is suggested that this interpretation 
of the process of disinfection by phenol may explain the 
•fed that below certain concentrations (about 0*5 per cent.) 
the tar acid exerts but a very feeble bactericidal action, 
there being a disproportionate falling off in germicidal power 
"whea tke cGiieentration is reduced to this point. We should 
Bite t<5 «see this inquiry extended to the case of soapy 
'Cmtslfdonf., and more particularly to the essential oils, 
•which Mr. W. Martindale has shown may exhibit a stronger 
<^eri*icidal action than the phenolic bodies. We seem to 
&no» very little about any affinity existing between essential 
oils and proteins, although such exists between these latter 
-and tke members of the carbolic series. 

HUTCHINSON”S “ARCHIVES OF SURGERY.” 

lx April, 1899, appeared the first number of a periodical 
written almost entirely by Sir Jonathan Hutchinson and 
dealing whh surgery and dermatology, and the numbers 
were issued regularly until ten volumes had appeared, but 
for the ?ast ten years no number has been issued. Now 
ihe eleventh volume has been published, and in it Sir 
.Jonathan Hutchinson informs us that the work has come to 
.an end, not for want of material, but because his health no 
Jonger penr.its him to carry on the work. Every number 
’Contained a wealth of clinical experience, of immense value 
to nil engaged in clinical work ; and the cessation of the 
•“Archives’’ must cause great regret to all who value clinical 
experience. The keenness and energy of Sir Jonathan 
Hiitebinson in observing and recording his observations and 
opiu'f.ns have probably never been surpassed, and as he tells 
us tkat ke kas a large amount of material already prepared 
it seen:* to be a great pity that it should be lost to the 
surgical world. May we hope that the assistance of others 
will be invoked to give to surgery some of the valuable 
store* he still possesses ! 


SEVEN-DAY FEVER IN THE PANAMA CANAL ZONE. 

In the Journal of ike American Medical Association of 
Oct. 26th Dr. W. E. Decks, chief of the medical clinic of the 
Anc^n Hospital, reports an outbreak of a fever of doubtful 
nature which has spread rapidly and caused serious illness, 
ihottgfc without any mortality hitherto. It began with the 
two jc o:t-office clerks who deal with the incoming home and 
foreign mails, spread to the rest of the male clerical staff of 
the post-office, and thence to the occupants of neighbouring 
apartment houses. It is apparently a highly infectious 
•disease, the infection being conveyed during the incubation 
jperiod and not after the symptoms have appeared. There 
is ico Kvtccial prodromal stage; the onset is abrupt, with 
urigeTv, v>r chilly sensations, followed by a sharp rise 
<of temperature to 101° 104° F. After six days of 
[practically continued fever with small morning remissions 
•a rapid Call occurs. Relapses do not occur. The pulse 
-and respiration are but little quickened. The spleen is 
always palpable and definitely enlarged ; not so the liver. 
There is do special blood change, but the urine always 
co* leans albumin with a few casts. In two cases the 
albiuKcnuria was severe and the casts numerous ; even in 
•these, however, defervescence was quickly followed by dis¬ 
appearance of urinary changes. During the attack the 
-chief syruptoix is anorexia ; occasionally there is vomiting 
.at tke onset. Vague fat is, such as are the rule in pyrexial 
-slates, were noted in the head, back, and limbs. ►Sudaminal 
scr* ja^obs are oenemon, and Dr. Decks thinks that there is 
ia ust cases a general erythema soon after the onset. 
£ n m vere tvxic cases petechias have been noted. The 


incubation period is probably about ten days. All efforts 
at discovery of the causal infective agent have hitherto 
failed, whether in the blood or excreta. That the 
disease is not malarial is shown by the course of the 
fever and the absence of plasmodia from the blood; 
it does not belong to the typhoid group of infections, 
since it fails to yield any of the specific serum reactions ; 
and its course serves to differentiate it from dengue, 
influenza, and typhus fever. The treatment adopted 
(quinine and salicylates) has exercised no definite* 
effect on its course. Dr. Decks thinks this disease is 
identical with that described by Professor Leonard Rogers 
as “seven-day fever of Indian ports,” and that the fact that 
the epidemic began with post-office clerks sorting mails 
from foreign ports indicates its letter-borne origin. The 
epidemic—the first of its kind since the American occupation 
of the Canal Zone has spread from Ancon to Panama city. 
Dr. Doeks remarks that it will be interesting to see if it 
remains in the Panama area in epidemic form. 


MEDICO-LEGAL MUSEUM. 

The members of the Medico-Legal Society may be 
reminded that the society has agreed to assist in the 
formation of a Medico-Legal Museum at the Royal College 
of Surgeons of England. They are requested to send 
specimens, in the name of the society, to the Curator at 
the Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, London, 
W.C. Any member who is willing to exhibit medico-legal 
specimens during the proceedings of this session should 
communicate with the honorary secretaries of the society, 
Mr. Roland Burrows, 3, Elm-c >urt. Temple, E.C. ; and Mr. 
J. Howell Evans, 25, Borkeley-squarc, W. 

The next session of the General Medical Council will 
begin on Tuesday, Nov. 26th, when the President, Sir 
Donald MacAlister, will take the chair at 2 P. M. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL AND 
MEDICAL AFFAIRS. 


Provision for Sanatorium Benefit in London. 

On Oct. 22nd a letter from the Local Government Board 
was presented to the Council with reference to the arrange¬ 
ments which should be made in London for the provision of 
sanatoriums aud other residential institutions for the treat¬ 
ment of persons suffering from tuberculosis. The Depart¬ 
mental Committee on Tuberculosis had asked whether some of 
these institutions should not be provided by the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board, and the Asylums Board had indicated its 
willingness to undertake this work, if authorised to do so. 
As, however, the London Insurance Committee were 
precluded by the terms of the Act from entering into 
arrangements with the Asylums Board for the reception of 
tuberculous insured persons, legislation would be required 
before the suggestion of the Departmental Committee could 
be carried out. The Government had decided that it would 
be impracticable to obtain such legislation in the near future, 
and the Local Government Board therefore suggested that 
the London County Council should act in this matter. 

In a report dealing with this letter on Nov. 5th the Public 
Health Committee agreed as to the need for a central 
organising authority in each county owing to the number 
aud distribution of municipal, charitable, educational, and 
other institutions which would form part of the machinery 
for dealing with tuberculosis. The scheme of supervision 
outlined in the report of the Departmental Committee 
centred upon the county councils, and there was nothing 
in that report inconsistent with the view that it was 
contemplated that in London, as in other parts of 
the country, the authority to be entrusted with the 
organising and supervisory duties should be the London 
County Council. This was consonant with the special 
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position held by the County Council in London with regard 
to public health. If this was the intention of the Local 
Government Board it was essential that the point should be 
made quite clear and the necessary authority provided. 
The committee felt that the Council would not desire the 
settlement of this question to interfere with the provision 
at the earliest possible date of institutional treatment for 
persons in the county suffering from tuberculosis, and the 
committee proposed, therefore, without prejudice to any 
future action, to make preliminary inquiries as to the 
provision of the necessary temporary accommodation. 
Meanwhile, the committee recommended that the Local 
Government Board be asked whether it intended to 
place the London County Council in the same position 
as other county councils in regard to tuberculosis treatment. 
Commenting on this proposal the Finance Committee re¬ 
marked that the letter from the Local Government Board 
gave rise to many questions of great financial importance to 
the Council. As to the suggestion that the Public Health 
Committee should communicate with the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board and other authorities, the Finance Committee 
was of the opinion that in the present uncertain state of 
affairs nothing should be done which would in any way 
commit the Council to any particular course of action with 
regard to making either permanent or temporary arrange¬ 
ments. 

Appointment of a Medical Superintendent at Farm field 
Inebriate Jleformatory. 

The Public Control Committee stated that, having regard 
to the fact that a very large percentage of the women 
admitted to the Farm field Inebriat e Reformatory had proved 
quite unsuited for detention there, and many’ cases were of 
a very troublesome and refractory nature, the question had 
arisen whether the existing arrangements under which the 
reformatory was managed were the most advantageous. At 
present a lady superintendent was the principal officer at the 
institution, and the medical side of the work was performed 
by a visiting medical practitioner. The duties of the super¬ 
intendent of such an institution were onerous and exacting, 
and the committee was of opinion that the responsibilities 
were such as could not reasonably be expected to be under¬ 
taken successfully by a woman. The alternative was that a 
whole-time medical man should be placed in charge of the 
reformatory, especially since during the last few years the 
complexion of the work there had undergone a great change. 
The value of the appointment of superintendent was approxi¬ 
mately £200 a year, and the present medical officer received 
a salary of £120 a year, out of which he had to provide 
medicines. The committee's proposal was not likely to cause 
an increased expenditure, as in its opinion it would be 
possible to obtain a suitable medical man for the combined 
positions at a salary of £300 a year, with fire, light, and 
residence. 

On the recommendation before the Council some dis¬ 
cussion arose. An amendment was moved that the words 
“or woman” be inserted after the words 4 * fully qualified 
medical man.” 

Mr. M. Tasker protested against the proposal to ask a 
man with full medical qualifications to accept this position 
at a paltry salary of £300 a year. The Council required 
the services of a medical practitioner who had specialised in 
a particularly disagreeable and difficult branch of work. The 
proposed salary was about half the sum the Council should 
offer. 

The Rev. Dr. Scott Lidgett thought that the institution 
should be controlled by a medical man, a competent woman 
being appointed to the principal staff. In this work the 
sympathetic influence of a woman was of even more import¬ 
ance than medical treatment. It would be an advantage, 
perhaps, to secure the services of a woman with medical 
qualifications. The influence of a matron must be inferior 
to that of a woman who was capable of undertaking the 
scientific medical treatment of this terrible complaint. The 
wisest course would be not to prejudge the question by 
barring out all possible women candidates, but to decide 
after the replies to the advertisement had been received. 

Mr. W. Haydon, chairman of the Public Control Com¬ 
mittee, mentioned that one of the duties that fell to the 
officer in charge of the reformatory was the superintendence 
of a 400 acre farm. He agreed that the salary suggested by 
the committee was too low, but he believed that for the 


successful management of the institution there must be 
medical superintendent. 

Mr. Yeo thought the proposed salary ritiieulaas it sbuuldj 
be at least £600. 

Mr. Edward Smith contended that all the as^ect3 ef tbe 
rnatter were not made public in this report ; hs had long- 
felt that the whole administration of the reformatory needed.! 
overhauling, and he urged that the report naigbA be takeu- 
back and a complete statement made. 

After Mr. T. Hunter had expressed the opinion that a 
whole-time medical superintendent was not needed for an. 
institution containing only 100 patients, the chairman ol 
the committee took back the report, promising to submit a 
more exhaustive review of the working of the establishment* 

Arrangements jo* Medical Treatment Lhrring ZHZ-1S. 

An exhaustive report was presented feo tire Education Com¬ 
mittee of the Council on Nov. 6tb with regard to the 
arrangements proposed to be made daring 1912 13 for the 
medical treatment of London school children. 

The Children’s Care Subcommittee recommended that pro¬ 
vision should be made during the year ending July 31st r 
1913, for the treatment of 48,613 defects, or smiting minor 
ailments, of 39,238 defects. During the year ending 
Dec. 31st, 1911, the total number of eye, ea?, nose, antb 
throat defects, and ringworm cases treated was approxi¬ 
mately 65,000, and during the year ending July 31st, 1912,. 
60,000. It was estimated that one-third of the defects would) 
be dealt with apart from the arrangements made by tbe- 
Council. On this basis, and taking 60,000 as the number of 
defects which would be found on inspection to require treat¬ 
ment during the year 1912-13, provision for the treatment of 
40,000 was necessary. The subcommittee was o§ opinion,, 
however, that provision for the treatment of 39,238 defects 
would be sufficient, so far as that proposed for eye, ear, nose,, 
and throat defects was concerned, but some extra accommoda¬ 
tion for the treatment of ringworm might possibly be needed,, 
and this question was under consideration. 

The authorities of the institutions included In the scffcme- 
sanctioned by the Board of Education until De*?. 31at, 1912, 
were willing to renew the agreements, bat in five casas this 
consent was conditional. The subcommittee described iifc 
detail the arrangements made at the various hospitals and. 
centres for 44 following up ” after treatment, and said tha% 
these would be continued in eaeh case. 

Dental Treatment. 

The subcommittee also stated that it had had under etno- 
sideration arrangements for the dental inspection and treat¬ 
ment during the year 1912 13 oi children attending 
elementary schools. In order that dental treatment might 
be of permanent value it was necessary that arrangements 
should be made for each child to be re-inspected by the^ 
school dentist, and any further treatment which raigM bo- 
required as the result of such re-examination carried out* 
It was proposed that the area from which children attended! 
the centres should be so arranged as to enable the inspecting 
dentist to visit each school once a year. Children examined 
for the first time when 6 or 7 years of age would cos&e under 
the notice of the inspecting dentist when 7 and 8 years of 
age respectively under the existing scheme, but i<» waaldfc bo 
necessary to make special provision for the re-inspection of 
children‘after they reached the age of 9. Arrangement for 
such an extension of the scheme will shortly be considered. 

London Street Ambnl#nce& 

At the meeting of the Council on Nov. 12th an urgency 
report by the General Purposes Committee on the question 
of street ambulance provision in London was presented. 
The Council approved the recommend at ion of the eomxwtteo 
that powers should be sought to word mate existing 
authorities for street ambulance purposes, so as ti> secure 
an efficient London ambulance service. 

The London Milk-supply. 

The President of the Local Government Board on Nov. 14th 
received a deputation from the London County Council' 
urging the necessitv of legislation to deal with the milk- 
supply of London. 

Peckham (L. C. C .) Medical Treatment Centre-. 

This institution, at 412, Old Kent-road, was opjira? by 
Dr. W. H. Hamer, the school medical officer, c.n Nov. 8th. 
The premises consist of a waiting-room, a cor^’Altat?ioo-i®OBi: 
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if or eye and throat cases and for minor ailments, an x ray 
room, an operating theatre, and room for preparing the 
patients for operation and for subsequent recovery. The 
centre commenced work on Nov. 11th, the following 
medical staff having been appointed by the London County 
‘Council :—Anaesthetists : Dr. A. D. Brenchley and Dr. 
B. A. Richmond. Nose, Throat, and Ear : Dr. J. H. Clat- 
'worthy, Mr. M. G. Dyson, and Dr. W. G. Stone. Ringworm 
treatment by X rays: Dr. G. B. Batten. Eye cases 
.(Refractions) : Dr. J. T. Clark. Minor Ailments : Mr. R. P. 
Marshall. 


THE AMERICAN PELLAGRA CONFERENCE. 


The Conference of the National Association for the Study 

• of Pellagra held in Columbia, South Carolina, on Oct. 3rd 
.and 4th, was well attended. 

The programme showed that an earnest effort had been 
anade by the promoters to have pellagra considered from 
•every point of view. The address of Surgeon-General Blue 
•on the problem of Pellagra was notable for comprehensive 
grasp of the subject. There was no announcement of any 
new, conclusive, or startling discovery of a cause of pellagra 
nor of a specific treatment. Until the long-mooted question 
•of etiology is determined, no positive and final steps can be 
taken regarding either prevention or treatment. The papers 
•on etiology as well as the discussions naturally fell, as of old, 
into two groups—the zeist and antizeist. Some of the ideas 
were new, but most were merely repetitions of Italian 
.polemics on pellagra. 

Dr. F. M. Sandwith (London) raised the question 
whether, after all, pellagra may not be a disease due to 
deficiency of nutrition. 

Dr. L. Sambon (London) contributed some of the results of 
his last expedition into Austria. Rumania, Spain, and France, 
where he found much to substantiate his doctrine that 
pellagra is a disease of parasitic nature similar to malaria 
and conveyed to man through the agency of a blood-sucking 
unsect, probably water-bred. 

Dr. K. H. Beall (Fort Worth) contributed an 
intelligent study of the Pellagra Mortality Tables of the 
Texas State Board of Health, showing the great frequency of 
pellagra among women and the impossibility of the simulium 
theory as applied to Texas, where many cases develop 50 
miles from a running stream. 

The papers of Professor Babes (Bucharest) and of Dr. 
»Gosio and Dr. Antonini (Italy) show that not only the 
Italians, but other continental writers, still find much in the 
Lornbrosian theory of pellagra that is satisfying if not con¬ 
vincing. The paper by Dr. VoLPlNO (Turin) and his asso¬ 
ciates on the anaphylactic reaction of pellagrins to an 
. aqueous extract of spoiled maize which non-pellagrins do not 
exhibit, if corroborated by other investigators, will prove a 

• distinct contribution to the zeist theory. Doubtless Dr. 
Volpino s experiments will be repeated by many American 

• observers. If his claims are at all substantiated a great 
advance will have been made in our knowledge of the cause, 

• diagnosis, and treatment of pellagra, and possibly of 
iprevention. 

Dr. E. Bravetta’s (Milan) denial of the presence of a 
specific bacillus of pellagra in the blood and spinal fluid, as 
has been claimed by Tizzoni and others, also refers back that 
mooted question to pathologists for revision. 

The epidemiology, prevalence, and statistics of the disease 
received special attention from representatives of the 
Thompson-McFadden Pellagra Commission and of the 
United States Public Health Service. According to Dr. C. H. 
Lavindeh’s careful estimate there have been in the United 
States in the last five years about 30,000 cases of pellagra, 
with a mortality of 30 per cent, at least. The importance 
of these figures will probably be better appreciated if we 
apply them to some longer and better known disease like 
cholera, or yellow fever, or plague. If it were shown that 
any of these diseases had prevailed to an equal extent as 
has now been demonstrated for pellagra, we doubt not that 
governments would long ago have shown commendable 
activity in dealing with such health problems. 

As to the parasitic nature of pellagra and its intermediary 
host, Mr. Jennings and Mr. King, of the United States De¬ 
partment of Agriculture, have not found the genus simulium 


present in South Carolina in sufficient numbers to incriminate 
it as the cause of pellagra in that State, but they lean rather 
to the opinion that stomoxys calcitrans is the possible trans¬ 
mitting agent. Professor S. J. Hunter (Kansas), on the 
contrary, inclines from his investigations to suspect the 
simulium or sand-fly ; while Dr. Roberts (Georgia) regards 
the common mosquito as the most probable intermediary 
agent. Equally divergent are the views of Dr. Deeks, of 
the Panama Canal Commission, who finds in his pellagra 
patients a too common use of carbohydrates, especially 
cane-sugar ; and of Dr. G. C. Mizell (Atlanta), who affirms 
that fats in the shape of semi-drying oils are the cause of 
the trouble. It will thus be seen that many theories as to 
the causation of pellagra were advanced, but no clinical or 
laboratory facts were adduced that would point to the real 
cause of the disease. 

Dr. Bass (New Orleans) thought we were no nearer a 
solution of the etiologic problem than we were three years 
ago, and doubted whether it would be solved in the imme¬ 
diate future. The whole question of the metabolism of 
pellagrins seems to demand investigation by competent 
hands. 

Dr. S. R. Roberts (Atlanta) sees analogies to pellagra in 
malaria, syphilis, and allied disorders, while others in dis¬ 
cussing his paper saw equally striking analogies in scurvy, 
beri-beri, and the other diseases associated with deficient 
nutrition. That pellagra is an institutional disease was 
strikingly brought out, just as scurvy and beri-beri are so 
often ship diseases. 

Colonel Watson demonstrated that much maize which 
had been shipped into South Carolina from the West had 
been “spoiled” to a degree that rendered it unfit as food for 
either man or beast, leaving aside whether or not such maize 
had any relation to pellagra. 

Dr. Alsberg, of the United States Department of Agri¬ 
culture, reported upon his investigations of moulds of the 
genus penicillium, which he found were toxic to experimental 
animals, and largely confirmatory of the investigations of 
Dr. Ceni and other Italian scientists. 

An interesting focus of pellagra in the public charitable 
institutions of Rhode Island was reported by Dr. A. H. 
Harrington. 

There were in all 67 papers, some of which had to be read 
“by title ” only. The attendance reached about 150, visitors 
coming from distant Missouri, Texas, and New England. 

The following are some of the resolutions adopted by the 
Conference :— 

That this association reiterates the belief, formerly expressed, that 
the ultimate cause of pellagra is unknown, but it is of the opinion tliat. 
in view of the indictment- against “spoiled corn,” measures should 
he taken by proper enactment to prevent its sale and consumption 
as food. . . _ — . 

That this association expresses the conviction that no satisfying 
evidence has ever been submitted whieh shows pellagra to be directly 
transmitted from man to man ; and that in the present state of our 
knowledge the association regards measures of quarantine and isolation 
for the disease unnecessary and unwise. 

That this association is convinced that there is at present no known 
specific remedy for pellagra, and any claim made for the efficacy of any 
especial therapeutic agent must be accepted with great, caution. 

That this association recognises pellagra in the United States as a 
matter of great importance to the national public health, and notes 
with approval the interest of the United States Public Health Service in 
this subject. It is hoped the Congress of the United States may appro¬ 
priate sufficient funds for t he continued extension of the work. 

That the work of the Thompson-McFadden Pellagra Commission 
is approved, and the example of Its generous founders commended as 
worthy of emulation. 


VITAL STATISTICS. 


HEALTH OF ENGLISH TOWNS. 

In the 95 largest English towns, with an aggregate popula¬ 
tion estimated at 17,639,881 persons at the middle of this 
year, 8926 births and 4999 deaths were registered during the 
week ended Saturday, Nov. 9th. The annual rate of 
mortality in these towns, which had been 14*2, 13*3. 
and 14 0 per 1000 in the three preceding weeks, rose again 
to 14*8 per 1000 in the week under notice. During the first- 
six weeks of the current quarter the mean annual death- 
rate in these 95 towns averaged 13 7 per 1000, against 14*7 
in London during the same period. The death-rates in the 
several towns last week ranged from 3*2 in Bournemouth, 
7-4 in Southport, 75 in Ilford, 7*8 in Edmonton, and 7 9 
in Newport (Mon.), to 20’ 6 in Liverpool, 20* 7 in Hastings, 
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21*0 in Middlesbrough, 22*0 in Rochdale, and 25*2 in 
8outh Shields. 

The 4099 deaths from all causes in the 95 towns were 251 
in excess of the number in the previous week, and included 
510 which were referred to the principal epidemic diseases, 
against 421 and 449 in the two preceding weeks. Of 
these 510 deaths, 296 resulted from measles, 82 from 
infantile diarrhceal diseases, 52 from diphtheria, 32 from 
scarlet fever, 30 from whooping-cough, and 18 from enteric 
fever, but not one from small-pox. The mean annual death- 
rate from these epidemic diseases last week was equal 
to 1*5 per 1000, against 1*3 in each of the three 
preceding weeks. The deaths attributed to measles, 
which had steadily increased from 67 to 224 in the 
six preceding weeks, further rose to 296 last week, and 
caused the highest annual death-rates of 2*4 in Liverpool, 
2*5 inWallasey, 2*7 in Leicester and in Birkenhead, 3*6 
in Lincoln, 3.8 in West Ham and in Coventry, and 3*9 in 
Middlesbrough. The deaths of infants under 2 years of 
age referred to diarrhoea and enteritis, which had been 
121, 103, and 107 in the three preceding weeks, declined to 
82 last w*eek, and included 22 in London and its suburban 
districts, 11 in Liverpool, 9 in Birmingham, 7 in Man¬ 
chester, and 4 in Sheffield. The fatal cases of diphtheria, 
which had declined from 56 to 43 in the four preceding 
weeks, rose to 52 last week; 8 deaths were registered 
in London, 4 in Portsmouth, 4 in Coventry, and 
3 each in Norwich, Nottingham, Liverpool, Man¬ 
chester, and Bradford. The deaths attributed to scarlet 
fever, which had been 29, 21, and 24 in the three 
preceding weeks, further rose to 32 last week, which was the 
highest number recorded in any week of the current year; 
7 deaths were recorded in Birmingham, 4 in London, 4 in 
Manchester, 2 in Wolverhampton, and 2 in Nottingham. 
The deaths referred to whooping-cough, which had been 
36, 40, and 36 in the three preceding weeks, fell to 30 last 
week, and included 10 in London, and 2 each in Liverpool, 
in Wigan, and in Bolton. The fatal cases of enteric fever, 
which had been 22, 20, and 15 in the three preceding weeks, 
were 18 last week, of which number 5 were registered in 
Birmingham, 2 in London, and 2 in Stoke-on-Trent. 

The number of scarlet fever patients under treatment 
in the Metropolitan Asylums and in the London Fever 
Hospital, which had steadily increased from 1512 to 2278 in 
the 11 preceding weeks, had further risen to 2349 on 
Saturday last; 326 new cases of this disease were 
admitted to these institutions during last week, against 
345, 283, and 278 in the three preceding weeks. These 
hospitals also contained on Saturday last 897 cases of 
diphtheria, 630 of measles, 239 of whooping-cough, and 52 of 
enteric fever, but not one of small-pox. The 1252 deaths 
from all causes in London were 32 in excess of the number 
in the previous week, and were equal to an annual death- 
rate of 14*4 per 1000. The deaths referred to diseases of 
the respiratory system, which had been 326, 240, and 274 in 
the three preceding weeks, declined to 227 last week, but 
were 31 in excess of the number recorded in the corre¬ 
sponding week of last year. 

Of the 4999 deaths from all causes in the 95 towns last 
week, 185 resulted from different forms of violence, and 
411 were the subject of coroners’ inquests. The causes of 48, 
or 1*0 per cent., of the total deaths were not certified 
either by a registered medical practitioner or by a 
coroner after inquest. All the causes of death were duly 
certified last week in Leeds, Bristol, West Ham, Bradford, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Nottingham, Portsmouth, and in 64 
other smaller towns. The 48 uncertified causes of death 
included 6 in Birmingham, in Liverpool, and in Gateshead. 
3 in Manchester, and 2 each in Bootle, Bury, Burnley, 
Barrow-in-Furness, Sheffield, Darlington, and Tynemouth. 


HEALTH OP 8COTCH TOWNS. 

In the 18 largest Scotch towns, with an aggregate popula¬ 
tion estimated at 2,182,400 persons at the middle of this year, 
1065 births and 646 deaths were registered during the w r eek 
ending Saturday, Nov. 9th. The annual rate of mortality in 
these towns, which had been 13*6, 14*4, and 16*1 per 1000 
in the three preceding weeks, declined to 15*4 per 1000 
in the week under notice. During the first six weeks of 
the current quarter the mean annual death-rate in these 
Scotch towns averaged 14*3 per 1000, against 13 *7 in the 
95 large English towns during the same period. Among 


the several Scotch towns the death-rates last week ranged 
from 6*3 in Motherwell, 8*4 in Partick, and 10*7 in 
Falkirk, to 18*0 in Kilmamoch, 19*3 in Dundee, and 23*3* 
in Kirkcaldy. 

The 646 deaths from all causes were 29 fewer than the 
number in the previous week, and included 43 which were 
referred to the principal epidemic diseases, against 43 and* 
47 in the two preceding weeks. Of these 43 deaths, 12 
resulted from infantile diarrhceal diseases, 8 from whooping- 
cough, 8 from diphtheria, 5 from enteric fever, 4 from measles, 
4 from scarlet fever, and 2 from small-pox. These 43 deaths- 
from the principal epidemic diseases w-ere equal to an 
annual death-rate of 1*0 per 1000, against 1*5 per 1009- 
in the 95 large English towns. The deaths of infants under 
two years of age attributed to diarrhoea and enteritis, which 
had been 10, 16, and 16 in the three preceding weeks, fell 
to 12 last week, and included 3 in Glasgow, 3 in Dundee, 
2 in Edinburgh, and 2 in Govan. The deaths referred to 
whooping-cough, wLich had been 6, 8, and 14 in the three 
preceding weeks, declined to 8 last week; 2 deaths were 
recorded in Glasgow and 2 in Leith. The fatal cases ®f 
diphtheria, which had been 11, 12, and 9 in the three 
preceding weeks, were 8 last week, and included 2 in 
Glasgow. The 5 deaths attributed to enteric fever were 
the highest number recorded in any week of the current 
year, and comprised 3 in Aberdeen, 1 in Dundee, and 
1 in Motherwell. Of the 4 deaths referred to measles 
last week 3 occurred in Glasgow and 1 in Perth. The 
4 fatal cases of scarlet fever were equal to the average 
in the three preceding weeks ; the 2 deaths from sinall-pox 
were registred in Kirkcaldy. 

The deaths referred to diseases of the respiratory system 
in the 18 Scotch towms, which had steadily increased from 
62 to 139 in the five preceding weeks, declined to 127 in. 
the week under notice ; 24 deaths were attributed to- 
different forms of violence, against 29 and 35 in the two* 
preceding weeks. _ 

HEALTH OF IRISH TOWNS. 

In the 22 town districts of Ireland, having an aggregate 
population estimated at 1,154,150 persons at the middle 
of this year, 669 births and 396 deaths were registered 
during the week ending Saturday, Nov. 9th. The annual 
rate of mortality in these towns, which had increased from 
16*5 to 18*3 in the three preceding weeks, declined to 17*9 > 
per 1000 in the week under notice. During the first six 
weeks of the current quarter the mean annual death-rate in 
these Irish towns averaged 17*3 per 1000 ; in the 95 large 
English towns the corresponding death-rate did not exceed 
13*7, while in the 18 Scotch towns it was equal to 14*3- 
per 1000. The annual death-rate in the several towns last 
week was equal to 18*0 in Dublin (against 14*4 in London), 
16*8 in Belfast, 15*6 in Cork, 16 6 in Londonderry, 28*4- 
in Limerick, and 13*3 in Waterford, while in the remaining 
16 smaller towns the mean rate was 19*9 per 1000. 

The 396 deaths from all causes in the 22 Irish town# 
were 10 fewer than the number in the previous week, and 
included 39, which were referred to the principal epidemic 
diseases, against 39 and 65 in the two preceding weeks. 
Of these 39 deaths, 23 resulted from measles, 6 from diph¬ 
theria, 5 from diarrhceal diseases, 2 from scarlet fever, 2. 
from wffiooping-cough, and 1 from enteric fever, but not one 
from small-pox. These 39 deaths from the principal epidemic 
diseases were equal to an annual death-rate of 1*8 per 
1000 ; the death-rate from these diseases last week in, 
the 95 large English towns was equal to 1*5, while 
in the 18 Scotch towns it did not exceed 1* 0 per 1000. 
The deaths attributed to measles, which had been 20,. 
19, and 36 in the three preceding weeks, declined 
to 23 last w*cek, and comprised 14 in Limerick, 8 in 
Belfast, and 1 in Dublin. The deaths referred to diphtheria, 
which had been 2, 4, and 4 in the three preceding weeks, 
rose to 6 last week, and included 4 in Dublin. The fatal 
cases of diarrhoea and enteritis, which had been 14, 5, and 
14 in the three preceding weeks, declined to 5 last week, 
all of which were registered in Dublin and related to infants 
under two years of age. The 2 deaths attributed to* 
scarlet fever occurred in Belfast ; the 2 deaths referred to- 
whooping-cough in Ballymena ; and the fatal case of enteric 
fever in Dublin. 

The deaths referred to diseases of the respiratory system, 
which had been 76, 78, and 74 in the three preceding: 
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•weeks, rose to 93 in the week under notice. Of the 
'398 deaths from all eaases, 138, or 35 per cent., occurred 
an public institutions, and 7 resulted from different forms 
of violence. The causes of 7, or 1*7 per cent., of the total 
deaths were not certified either by a registered medical 
/■practitioner or by a coroner after inquest; in the 95 large 
Snglisk towns the proportion of uncertified causes of death 
ot£t week did not exceed 1*0 per cent. 


THE SERVICES 


Royal Navy Medical Service. 

In accordance with the provisions of Order in Council of 
August 11th, 1903, Surgeon Samuel Leslie McBean has been 
allowed to withdraw from His Majesty's Naval Service with 
a grat uity (dated Nov. 4th, 1912). 

In accordance with the provisions of Order in Council of 
April 1st, 1881, Fleet-Surgeon Hubert Holyoake has been 
placed ac the Retired List at his own request (dated 
Nov. 9th, 1912). 

The felliiwie" appointments have been notified :-F)eet- 
Sargeiins ; XL II. Knapp to the President . additional, to be 
lent to Greenwich Hospital School and College, temporarily; 
It. D. Jameson to the Indus; and C. H. Rock to the Achilles. 
Staff-Surgeon : T. H. Vickers to the Blanche , on recom- 
ijnissioniiiiz. 

The undermentioned Acting Surgeons have been confirmed 
■in the rank of Surgeon iti His Majesty’s Fleet :—Richard 
^Mortimer Rowland Thursfield, Lovcl Moss, Joseph Aloysios 
-O'Flynn, James Percy Shorten, Alfred Rees Price, Gordon 
Victor Hobbs, Francis John Despard Twigg, Gordon Ernest 
Dormer Ellis, and Francis James Burke (dated April 3rd, 
J.912). 

The undermentioned Staff-Surgeons have been promoted 
4x> the rank of Fleet-Surgeon in His Majesty’s FleetArthur 
Rickard llarrie Skcy, Percival Kent Nix, Edwvn Robert 
Oraxebrook, Richard Weld Stanistreet, Louis Edward 
Dartnell, Frank Hutton Nimmo, William Jackson, and 
<3eoige Gibson (dated Nov. 10th, 1912). 

SIoyal Naval Volunteer Reserve. 

Surgeon William Betesson Betenson to be Staff-Surgeon 
((dated Nov. 4th, 1912). 

Army Medical Service. 

Colonel Robert I. D. Hackett is placed on retired pay 
(dated Nov. 13th, 1912). Brevet Colonel Robert H. Firth, 
from the Royal Army Medical Corps, to be Colonel, vice 
I. D, Hackett (dated Nov. 13th, 1912). 

Royal Army Medical Corps. 

"Major Henry P. Johnson retires on retired pay (dated 
3*ov. 9th, 1912). 

Major George A. T. Brav to be Lieutenant-Colonel, vice 
B. H. Firth (dated Nov. 13th, 1912). 

Colonel R. Porter, Deputv Director of Medical Services at 
JIalta. has arrived home on leave of absence. 

LieBteaant-Colonel W. W. O. Beveridge, D.S.O., specialist 
-sanitary officer and medical officer in charge of Kensington 
Barracks, has been selected for appointment as Professor of 
Military Hygiene at the Royal Army Medical College, 
Mill hank, S.W M in succession to Brevet-Colonel C. II. 
Melville, whose tenure of the appointment has expired. Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel T. Daly has arrived home for duty from 
India, tour expired. Lieutenant-Colonel A. E. Bnrnside has 
I'beea transferred from Bellary Cantonment to Bangalore and 
placed an charge of the Section Hospital. Lieutenant- 
•Colonel R. J. Copeland, on return to duty from sick leave, 
Tim been appointed for duty to Newcastle-on-Tvne. Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel H. J. Fletcher has been transferred from 
Sialkot to Abbotabad. Lieutenant-Colonel E. M. llassard, 
commanding the Station Hospital at Lahore, has been 
appointed to command the Si at ion Hospital at Karachi 
■Cantonment. Lieutenant-Colonel F. S. Le Quesne, V.C., 
lately in charge of the Auxiliary Hospital at Woolwich, has 
•taken up charge the Military Hospital at Gravesend. 

Major L. Humphry has been selected for appointment as 
Specialist in imperative Surgery at the Military Hospital, 
•Chatham. Major G. B. Riddick, staff surgeon at Maymyo, 
"has arrived home for duty from Burma. Major H. II. 
^Norman, on the expiration of his leave of absence home from 
ilndia, has been appointed to the Eastern Command. Major 


W. S. Crosthwait, serving at the Military Hospital, Fermoy, 
has been placed under orders to embark for a tour of service 
in India. Major S. de C. O’Grady, on return from Cairo, has 
been appointed to the London District for duty. Major 
J. G. Gill has been selected for appointment as Specialist in 
Radiography and Electrical Science to the Burma Division, 
in succession to Major G. B. Riddick. Major J. Hennessy 
has been placed under orders for service in India. Major 
H. K. Palmer has joined the Military Hospital at Ambala 
Cantonment for duty. Major E. Brodribb has been trans¬ 
ferred from the Military Hospital at Hvthe to Shorncliffe. 
Major T. H. M. Clarke, C.M.G., D.S.O., lately medical 
inspector of recruits in the Southern Command, has taken 
up duty as Medical Officer at the Royal Hibernian School, 
Dublin. Major P. 11. Collingwood has been transferred from 
the Military Hospital at Dovonport to Tregantle. Major 
E. P. Connolly lias been appointed to hold charge of the 
M ilitary Hospit al at Kuldana, Murree Hill Dist rict. Ma jor M. P. 
Corkery has taken over charge of the Brigade Bacteriological 
Research Laboratory at N a sera bad, ori transfer from Mount 
Abu. Major G. G. l)olap. D.S.O., has taken up the appoint¬ 
ment of Deputy Assistant Director of Medical Sendees. South 
Africa, at Army Headquarter*. Pretoria. Major H. Ensor, 
D.S.O., h is been selected for appointment as Registrar and 
Secretary at tlie Royal Herbert Hospital, Woolwich. Major 
A. H. O. Young has been ap)Mjinted to the Third (Lahore) 
Division of the Northern Army in India. Major F. E. 
Gunter has been selected for appointment as Specialist in 
Advanced Operative Surgery to the Seventh (Meerut) 
Division. Major L. M. Purser has arrived home on five 
months’ leave of absence from India. 

Captain E. M. O’Neill, on completion of a tour of sendee 
in India, has been ordered to join the Irish Comman 1 for 
duty on Nov. 23rd, and on arrival will be posted to the Cork 
District. Captain F. M. M. Ommanney has been appointed 
to the Eastern Command. Captain R. J. B. Buchanan has 
been transferred from the Military Hospital at Tidworth, 
Salisbury Plain, to the Royal Victoria Hospital, Netley. 
Captain M. B. H. Ritchie has taken up duty at the 
Military Hospital, Campbell pore, on transfer from Riwal 
Pindi Cantonment. Captain J. B. G. Mulligan has 
arrived home for duty from Malta. Captain W. C. 
Smales, on termination of his leave of absence from 
India, has been transferred to the Home Establishment. 
Captain A. N. Fraser has embarked for a tour of service 
as Specialist Sanitary Officer in Singapore. Captain P. 
Farrant has been transferred from the Military Hospital 
at Tid worth, Salisbury Plain, to Topsham. Captain A. D. 
Fraser has taken up duty at Magilligan on transfer from 
the Military Hospital at Londonderry. Captain W. D. C. 
Kelly, specialist in operative surgery at the Royal Infirmary, 
Phoenix Park, Dublin, has been placed under orders to 
embark for a tour of service in the South African 
Command. Captain A. Fortescue has been transferred 
from the Military Hospital at Cawnpore to Benares Canton¬ 
ment, Captain F. J. Stuart lias taken up duty at the 
Military Hospital, Chakrata, Mussooree Hill District, on 
transfer from Meerut Cantonment. Captain A. W. Gibson 
and Captain W. H. S. Burney have embarked for a tour 
of service in India; the former has been appointed to the 
Fourth (Quetta) Division, vice Major S. F. St. D. Green 
(with whom an exchange on the roster for service abroad 
was approved), and the latter to the Second (Rawal Pindi) 
Division. Captain C’. R. M. Morris, at present serving at 
Sialkot, has been appointed for duty on board the transport 
s.s. Buffrnn, leaving Bombay for Southampton on Nov. 21st. 
Captain N. E. J. Harding has arrived home on leave of 
absence from the Sierra Leone Protectorate, West Africa. 
Captain G. W. Heron has joined the Public Health Depart¬ 
ment in Egypt. Captain J. C. L. Kingston has been 
appointed Medical Officer to the cordite factory at Wellington, 
Madras Presidency. Captain B. H. V. Dunbar has taken up 
duty as Company Officer, No. 15 Company Royal Array 
Medical Corps, Belfast. Captain J. R. Foster has been 
appointed to hold Medical Charge of the Followers Hospital 
at Neemuch Cantonment. Captain T. S. Eves has been 
transferred from the Eighth (Lucknow) Division to Hie 
Allahabad Brigade. Captain T. |B. Nicholls has taken up 
duty at the Military Hospital at Khartoum on transfer from 
Cairo. 

Lieutenant C. D. Seaver, at present serving at the 
Military Hospital, Cur rag h Camp, has been placed under 
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orders to embark for a tour of service in India. Lieutenant 
B. H. H. Spence has been transferred from the Eastern 
Command to the Royal Army Medical College, Miilbank, 

S. W. Lieutenant A. S. Cane has embarked for a tour of 
service in India. Lieutenant L. F. K. Way has been trans¬ 
ferred from the Military Hospital at Hilsea to T id worth. 
Salisbury Plain. Lieutenant T. A. West-on has been 
appointed to Aldershot. Lieutenant R. Gale lias taken up 
duty under the Public Health Department in Egypt. 

Indian Medical Service. 

Surgeon-General W. B. Bannerman, G.S.I., surgeon-general 
with the Government of the Madras Presidency, has been 
granted four months’ combined leave of absence out of 
India. 

Colonel D. St. J. D. Grant lias been selected for appoint¬ 
ment as Assistant Director of Medical Services to the 
Karachi Brigade of the Fourth (Quetta) Division, in 
succession to Colonel R. B. Roe, transferred to the Sirhind 
and Jullundur Brigades. The services of Colonel J. Smyth 
have been placed temporarily at the disposal of the Govern¬ 
ment of the Madras Presidency. 

Lieutenant-Colonel P. J. Lmnsden has been appointed 
an Agency Surgeon of the First Class under the Foreign 
Department of the Government of India. Lieutenant-Colonel 

T. E. Dyson has been allowed an extension of furlough. 

Major E. S. Peck has arrived home on leave of absence 

from India. Major S. H. Burnett, on return from leave of 
absence, has been appointed Presidency Surgeon, Second 
District, Bombay. Major H. J. Walton, on completion of 
special duty at the Central Research Institute at Kasauli, 
has joined at Saharanpur. Major C. M. Matthew, medical 
officer 92nd Regiment of Punjabis, has been appointed to 
officiate as Medical Storekeeper to Governm nt at Calcutta, 
in succession to Major W. D. Hayward. Major G. Hutche¬ 
son, civil surgeon at Aligarh, has been granted privilege 
leave of absence for one month. Major R. H. Maddox, 
civil surgeon of Gaya, has been appointed a Civil Surgeon 
of the First Class. The services of Major A. W. K. 
Cochrane, superintendent of the Lunatic Asylum at Agra, 
have been placed at the disposal of the Memorial Fund 
Committee for employment as Superintendent of the King 
Edward VII. Memorial Sanatorium for Consumptives at 
Bhowali. Major C. H. Watson has arrived home on leave 
of absence from India. Major G. T. Birdwood, civil surgeon 
of Lucknow, has taken over medical charge of the Rae 
Bareli District during the absence of Captain A. Cameron. 

Captain E. B. Munro has been selected for appointment- as 
Substantive Medical Officer to the 89th Regiment of Punjabis. 
The services of Captain W. J. Collinson have been tem¬ 
porarily placed at the disposal of the Government of the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh for employment on 
plague duty in the Meerut District, vice Captain E. Bisset. 
Captain C. E. Palmer, officiating superintendent of the 
Central Prison at Benares, has been granted three months’ 
privilege leave of absence. Captain H. B. Steen, officiating 
first resident surgeon at the Presidency General Hospital, 
Calcutta, has been appointed sub. pro tern, in that appoint¬ 
ment. Captain C. L. Dunn, Deputy Sanitary Commissioner 
in the Second Circle of the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh, has been deputed to Amritsar in connexion with the 
prevention of malarial fevers. Captain 1). D. Kornat has 
taken over the substantive medical charge of the 8th Regi¬ 
ment of Rajputs. Captain R. T. Wells, plague medical 
officer at Jullundur, has been granted six months’ leave of 
absence. The transfer of Captain W. D. Ritchie from Dhubri 
to Sibsagar has been cancelled. The services of Captain 
A. N. Dickson have been replaced at the disposal of H.E. 
the Commander-in-Chief in India by the Home Department. 

Lieutenant H. E. Shortt, medical officer of the 62nd Regi¬ 
ment of Punjabis, has been deputed to Delhi for a course of 
instruction in connexion with the prevention of malarial 
fevers. Lieutenant Y. P. Norman has received an extension 
of three months’ leave of absence from India on medical 
certificate. 

Special Reserve of Officers. 

Royal Army Medical Corps. 

The undermentioned to be Lieutenants (on probation):— 
Malcolmson Knox Nelson (dated Oct. 15th, 1912). Cadet 
Colour-SergeaDt Samuel Wright, from the Belfast University 
Contingent, Officers Training Corps (dated Oct. 17th, 
1912). Cadet Colour-Sergeant Frederick Jefferson, from the 


Belfast University Contingent, Officers Training Corps- 
(dated Oct. 17th, 1912). Robert Dunlop Goldie (daietQ 
Oct, 17th, 1912). 

Territorial Force. 

Royal Army Medical Corps. 

2nd Wessex Field Ambulance, Royal Array Medical Cerpsr 
Lieutenant William Blackwood to be Captain (dated July 31st, 
1912). 

5th Southern General Hospital, Royal Army Medical 
Corps : Captain John W. G. Kealv resigns Ids commission, 
(dated Nov. 13th, 1912). 

Attached to Units other than Medical TTmts. — Lieutenant 
Alfred Coleridge to be Captain (dated Sept. 23rd, 1912). 
James Fenton to be Lieutenant (dated Sept. 26tb, 1912). 
Lieutenant Clarence I. Ellis to be Captain (dated Sept. 30th, 
1912). Theophilus William Morcovn Harness to be Lieu¬ 
tenant (dated Oct. 17th, 1912). Lieutenant James P. Wilson 
resigns his commission (dated Nov. 13th, 1912). 

Deaths in the Services. 

Surgeon-Gen oral Alexander Morison Dallas, C.I.E., at his- 
residence, Ealing, in his eighty-third year. He entered the 
Indian Medical Service (Bengal) in 1856, and was appointed- 
superintendent of the Central Jail in 1859, Inspeeffo?-G«ii*raI 
of Prisons in 1863, and Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals in> 
1885. He received the Companionship of the Indian Empire 
in 1886. 

Staff Tour for Medical Officers. 

A Southern Command Staff Tour for Royal Army MedicaC 
officers was held in the vicinity of Exeter from Nov. 11th.- 
to 14th, under the direction of Surgeon-Generai J. G. 
MacNeece, C.B., Deputy Director of Medical Services to the 
Southern Command. 

The Journal of the Royal Army Medical Corps. 

The opening article in the Royal Army Medical Corpt~- 
Journal for November is an original cowimunieution bjr 
Lieutenant-Colonel C. Birt, in which he reviews past epi¬ 
demics of typhus fever in the light of recent research, 
pointing to the body-louse as the agent which disseminates 
the virus, the writer’s conclusions being that tl>e prevention 
of typhus fever is summed up in the destruction of pediculi. 
Forty years ago, he says, the prophylactic measures taught 
by experience ensured this. A paper by Major H. (X R. 
Hime on Simple Trephining for Increase of Intraocular 
Tension (the operation of Lieutenant-Colonel R. K. Elliot,. 
I.M.S.) will be read with interest, as will also Major H. 
Herricks’s account of antimalarial measures aiulertaken 
duriug the year 1911 at Hyderabad, Sind ; and Csiouel’ 
Guy Carleton Jones’s article on the Sanitary Aspect of 
a Besieged Town. Colonel Jones is the Director-Gen era! oF 
the Medical Services of the Militia of Canada. Officers of 
the Territorial Force will find much helpful information in. 
the paper on Advanced Dressing Stations and Dressing 
Stations in their Relation to the Personnel and Impedimenta 
of a Field Ambulance, by Major W. M. H. Spiller * r in the 
illustrated description of a canal barge adapted for the 
transport of wounded ; and in the note on a Method of 
Teaching Camp Sanitation. Surgeon-General J. H. Evatt’s 
reprint of his pamphlet concerning the Array Medical 
Department, written in 1875, a fourth edition of which 
appeared in 1883, will be useful, as he says, to st:«Pe»t3 of 
organisation. A pharmaceutical catalogue, a newspaper 
paragraph, and a verse from Scripture have snggested to- 
Colonel R. H. Firth some speculations as to the origin anc£ > 
nature of life and the final end of all things, and in Sonic 
M usings of an Idle Man he gives some of the results of his 
contemplations during railway journeying in Indio. The 
apology with which he introduces these ra-usings is needlessly- 
modest; they make delightfnl and profitable reading, and. 
we eagerly await further instalments. 

The Annual Dinner of the Royai* Navy Mbtdecau 
Club. 

This dinner was held at the Princes Restaurant, PresadiJIyv 
on Nov. 9th, and though not the first dinner of the Royak 
Navy medical officers, was the first held under t he auspices of 
the newly formed club. A very enjoyable evening was spent, 
which gave the large number of members who attended am 
opportunity of renewing old friendships ati<$ forming new' 
ones. The President on this occasion was Surgeon-Genera® 
Sir James Porter, K.C.B., Medical Director-General of the 
Navy, who in the course of his speech, after alluding to the 
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advance made of late years by medical officers in their work 
and profession, referred in feeling terms of the loss sustained 
by the navy through the recent deaths of Sir Herbert M. 
Ellis, K.C.B., and Deputy Surgeon-General T. «J. Crowley. 
Between the toasts Mdlle. Anna Grondal contributed greatly 
"to the enjoyment of the evening by her delightful singing. 
The success of this meeting of the club warrants the hope, 
and indeed the expectation, that its popularity in future 
years will be well maintained. The following members were 
present :—Surgeon-Generals : Sir James Porter, K.C.B. 
<Medical Director-General of the Navy), Sir T. D. Gimlette, 
K.C.B., A. W. May, C.B., Alex. J. J. Johnston, and 

C. Pearson (retired). Deputy Surgeon-Generals : J. J. 
Dennis, J. LawTence Smith, M.V.O., George Welch 
•(Deputy Director-General of Medical Department), A. G. 
Wildey, F. J. Lilly, and W. W. Pryn. Deputy In¬ 
spector-Generals: J. *D. Henwood (retired), J. McC. Martin, 

D. S.O. (retired), and Theo. J. Preston (retired). Fleet- 
Surgeons : L. E Dartnell, R. F. Yeo, A. Gaskell, 
J. Menary, W. L. Martin, A. R. Bankhart, C.V.O., 
J. D. P. McNabb, A. E. Weightman, 0. J. Mansfield, 
M. L. B. Rodd, J. H. Pead, E. C. Lomas, A. W. B. 
Livesay. P. W. Bassett Smith, A. Kidd, W. H. Pope, 
W. R. Center, J. Moore, E. J. Finch, H. Spicer, M. H. 
Knapp, R. A. Fitch, H. W. Gordon Green, J. W. Philip, 
J. F. Hall, F. Fedarb, H. F. Iliewitz, J. J. Walsh, W. G. 
Axford, R. H. Browne, J. C. F. Whicher (retired). R. Hill, 
F. H. Nimmo, R. D. Jameson, and Alex. F. Harper. Staff- 
Surgeons : Robert Hughes, Henry Hunt, R. W. G. Stewart, 
W. K. Hopkins, C. B. Fairbank, H. L. Geoghegan, A. F. 
Fleming, G. E. Macleod, John Martin, D. Y. Lowndes, and 
<1. A. G. Phipps. Surgeons : G. B. Scott, A. G. V. French, 
4Jr. W. M. Custance, and G. P. Adshead. 


Cflmsponkiut. 


** Audi alteram partem." 

THE HISTOLOGY OF EXPERIMENTAL 
RHEUMATISM. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir, —In a paper on the Histology of Experimental Rheu¬ 
matism by Dr. Carey Coombs, Dr. R. Miller, and Dr. E. H. 
Kettle in your issue of Nov. 2nd, p. 1209, wherein it is 
claimed that the microscopic lesions of acute articular 
rheumatism are reproduced in the rabbit by injection of 
streptococci recovered from human cases of this disease, 
the writers remark that “the cultural classifications of 
.streptococci upon which is based the statement that the 
-rheumatic streptococci are not different from various other 
types have, it is true, been proved unsound,” and in support 
-of this statement they refer to the work of Ainley Walker 
And of Beattie and Yates. 

As the cultural classification in question is clearly that 
introduced by me some years since for the purpose of 
differentiating streptococci ; as this method has been con¬ 
firmed by others ; has stood the test of over eight years’ 
continuous practical application in hospital laboratory 
-work ; and has proved over and over again of great prac¬ 
tical value in identifying streptococci of one or another sort,. 
1 venture to give this statement of Dr. Coombs, Dr. Miller, 
.and Dr. Kettle an emphatic denial. The work of Ainley Walker 
and Beattie has consisted in an attempt to wreck the tests 
’by showing that streptococci vary to them in artificial 
environment. I have criticised Ainley Walker's work else¬ 
where, largely on the ground of technique, and from the 
•discussion at the recent meeting of the British Medical 
Association at Manchester I gather that the work of Beattie 
and Yates on this subject is also not above suspicion on the 
same ground. In any case, variation is notoriously a 
feature of many pathogenic bacteria in regard to virulence, 
•and variation in biochemical capacity has been found of late 
to be a feature of bacteria other than streptococci. It is, of 
•course, this feature of variation and adaptation that has 
enabled such bacteria to survive in the struggle for existence. 
The method of identifying streptococci by taking note of 
those differences in cultural and biochemical behaviour which 
they constantly exhibit when freshly recovered from the human 


body, I not only maintain to be as useful to-day as it was 
eight years ago, but, in view of the numerous streptococci 
that have been satisfactorily identified by this method by 
various workers since, I regard its value as established. 

I maintain, further, that the success of the method has 
been demonstrated in a striking manner in cases of the 
“ rheumococcus ” itself. Blood cultures from cases of acute 
articular rheumatism—the rheumatism that yields to salicy¬ 
lates—are unfortunately negative, but from cases of malignant 
endocarditis streptococci are recovered in a very large pro¬ 
portion of cases, and, as has been shown by Horder by 
application of the tests in question, the streptococci are 
quite distinct from S. pyogenes, and are indistinguishable 
from S. salivarius or S. fcecalis, as the case may be, of the 
normal alimentary tract. In order to take the matter 
further, and to asertain if this identity admitted of further 
proof, Horder injected examples of S salivarius and of 
S. foecalis isolated from the normal human alimentary tract 
into rabbits intravenously, and found that in either case 
the rabbits developed malignant endocarditis. 

This evidence is, I venture to submit, conclusive proof 
of the value of the tests for identifying the streptococci 
found in such cases, and if Dr. Coombs, Dr. Miller, and 
Dr. Kettle will do the control experiment of injecting 
streptococci from the normal alimentary tract into rabbits, 
and will study the resulting lesions histologically in the 
same able and careful manner as they have done in the case 
of the rheumococcus, I shall be surprised if they do not 
find lesions similar to those obtained by them with the 
rheumococcus. And surely this view, so far from proving 
unacceptable to those who regard the rheumococcus as the 
essential agent of rheumatism, should prove acceptable to 
them ; for what could be a more reasonable view of rheu¬ 
matism than that it is an auto-intoxication or an auto¬ 
infection by streptococci of the normal alimentary tract, 
induced by such conditions as damp, exposure, fatigue, or 
other predisposing cause unfavourable to what is perhaps 
the most important factor of all in regard to health—namely, 
“the general resistance ” ?—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Nov. loth, 1912. _M. H. Gordon. 


THE VALUE OF HEDONAL. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir,—A t a meeting of the Section of Anaesthetics of the 
Royal Society of Medicine, reported in The Lancet of 
Nov. 9th, it was stated that “the virtues of a new anaes¬ 
thetic were apt to be over-estimated ; one heard of the 
successes, but little of the deaths.” I would submit that to 
break down the customary pessimism of the profession with 
regard to a new method nothing avails but an overweening 
optimism. Further, with regard to hedonal, nobody who 
has read the reports and letters on its use published since 
last Easter can deny that they are characterised by an 
extreme candour. 

While the statistics of ether and chloroform deaths are 
notoriously unreliable, those of hedonal bid fair to give the 
truth. It must be remembered that the mortality due to an 
anaesthetic may represent deaths on the table due to the 
anaesthetic, or these plus deaths due to late chloroform 
poisoning and ether pneumonia. That the latter 
mortality is not really known is due to the great difficulty 
found in determining the chief cause of death and also to an 
attitude of mind that may be fairly described as a resigned 
but unscientific stoicism. Now, so far, no death has, I 
think, occurred on the table under hedonal, and practically 
all the deaths have been published. With regard to 
“rumours of unreported fatal cases,” two of my own were 
reported to me as deaths from hedonal by a visitor to the 
hospital. One was due to a pelvic sarcoma which had 
caused obstruction for throe weeks before operation ; the 
other death occurred in a woman suffering from cerebral 
softening, from aneurysm in the right internal capsule 
causing hemiplegia, from aortic disease, and from long¬ 
standing infarcts in kidneys, spleen, and lungs. 

With regard to the deaths reported by Dr. G. A. H. Barto \ 
and by Dr. Z. Menneli, I would refer those interested to the 
letter on a similar case published in The Lancet of June 8th. 
At a meeting of the Medical Society of London Mr. C. M. 
Page is reported by you to have considered hedonal unsuitable 
for the aged. In a much smaller experience I have foun 1 it 
very useful for old people. Although it must be given very 
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cautiously, yet the small amount required, the absence of 
strain during induction, and of post-operative vomiting or 
pain, make hedonal, to my mind, decidedly the safest and 
best anaesthetic for aged patients. The only troublesome 
case I have had has been one in which acute oedema 
developed in a healthy boy of 17 after the adminis¬ 
tration of 1250 c.c. of 0 75 per cent, hedonal, whereas 
none of my cases who were over 45 and up to 78 years of 
age have given me any anxiety after leaving the table. This 
is due entirely, I think, to the fact that they did not require 
more than, as a rule, 1200 c.c., and also that this amount of 
fluid did them good rather than harm. Dr. Mennell’s remark 
on the rapidity of the pulse applies only, I presume, to intra¬ 
cranial cases. The pulse in other cases is not rapid except 
during induction. With regard to Mr. J. F. Dobson’s report, 
undoubtedly local thrombosis must occur after the retention 
of a cannula in the vein and subsequent ligation, but why the 
clot should become dislodged unless sepsis occurs I do not 
understand. I have never yet seen an infarct occur after 
the removal of varicose veins, and why it should happen after 
an intravenous infusion properly performed is not obvious. 
In conclusion, I regard hedonal as contra-indicated in the 
young and vigorous for bloodless operations and in mouth 
and air sinus operations without previous laryngotomy, and, 
on the other hand, as the best anaesthetic for head cases and 
for the aged and cachectic. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

H. de L. Crawford, B.Ch. Dub., F.R.C.S. Irel. 

Dublin, Nov. 9th, 1912. 


THE BELL-MAGENDIE QUESTION. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir,— The facts that I have given in my letter in 
The Lancet of Oct. 12th are much more relevant to the 
point at issue than Professor Waller’s abuse of Bell and intro¬ 
duction of quotations from Bell which, without bearing on 
the subject, are calculated greatly to prejudice physiologists 
against Bell. I showed that Bell’s merits as a physiologist 
have even been undervalued, and that Professor Waller’s 
opinion of Bell’s epoch-making work as of a “very little 
scientific value ” is not shared by others who are thoroughly 
qualified to form an opinion. Professor Waller seems to 
think that Professor Keith and I have retreated from 
our positions. This is not the case with either of us ; 
the more carefully I investigate the subject the more 
clearly I recognise how justified were Bell’s contemporaries 
in the conclusion at which they arrived. In my first 
article I set out to prove that Professor Waller was not 
justified in his opinion that Bell should be deprived of all 
credit in the discovery of motor and sensory nerve channels. 
In this letter I am going very much further ; in my opinion 
the attempt to deprive Bell of his discovery because he did 
not consider every detail of his opinion finally proved is 
like trying to take away the discovery of the circulation of 
the blood from Harvey because he did not describe the 
capillaries. It is most improbable that Bell would claim 
to have taught what his pupils knew that he had not taught, 
and the evidence that I have given from Shaw’s papers 
^hows that this is not the case. Let me summarise the 
position:— 

1. Bell was the author of the fundamental scheme that 
the function of a nerve depended on its origin from the 
brain. 2. That the fibres of each nerve were distinct 
throughout their course. 3. That a separate nerve was 
required for each distinct function. 4. That these nerve 
fibres might be combined in one nerve, but they were 
anatomically distinct. 5. Bell was the first to make the 
experiment of dividing the nerve roots in order to ascertain 
their respective functions. 6. He found that the two roots 
bad different functions. 7. He found that the anterior roots 
were motor and the posterior roots non-motor. 8. He held 
the opinion that the anterior roots were motor and the 
posterior roots were sensory, but did not consider that he 
had finally settled the point with regard to the sensory 
nerves. 9. He found that the facial was a motor nerve and 
bad only one function. 10. Numerous other observers, 
.including Magendie, followed Bell in making experiments 
.upon the nerves. 

It will be seen from this summary that at least nine-tenths 
«of the discovery should be attributed to Bell ; and that 
Magendie greatly stultified his share by stating that the 
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anterior roots were not all motor and the posterior roots 
were not all sensory. This he did immediately after the 
publication of his first experiment. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Nov. 4th, 1912. F. W. Edridge-Green. 

This correspondence can only be continued if new 
facts are forthcoming.—E d.L. 


THE FLANNELETTE QUESTION. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir,—I have seen Dr. L. A. Parry’s letter in The Lancet 
of Nov. 2nd. It contains two points which I trust you will 
give me space to answer. 

Dr. Parry complains, firstly, that a quotation from his 
evidence before the Home Office Committee is given in a 
Nonflam advertisement. This is the first occasion when I 
have seen it suggested that one should not quote from a 
Blue-book. A Blue-book is national property. And l)r. 
Parry does not contend that the quotation is incorrect or 
in any way mutilated. The second part of the letter contains 
Dr. Parry’s views on Nonflam as he presented them to the 
Home Office Committee. With these I am not concerned. 
They are out of date—superseded by the best scientific, 
Government, and trade evidence. The Home Office Com¬ 
mittee took careful note of Dr. Parry’s views, so much so 
that the points he raised were referred to Sir T. E. Thorpe, 
wffio made a series of tests with Nonflam in the Government 
laboratories. 

Sir T. E. Thorpe’s report on those tests—published in the 
Blue-book—discounts Dr. Parry’s statements to nil. Nonflam 
survived the tests of the British Fire Prevention Committee 
and justified all that has been claimed for it after 20 wash¬ 
ings ; it received the approval of the Home Office Committee, 
even after Dr. Parry had given evidence ; it emerged success¬ 
fully from The Lancet tests ; it was commended by Sir 
William Itamsay, Professor Sims Woodhead, Professor Pope, 
Dr. Kelynack, and Dr. J. C. Caine ; finally, last week in 
open competition Nonflam won the Daily Express £50 prize 
as being the most flame-resisting flannelette fabric. I 
suggest that if Dr. Parry still feels keenly on this matter he 
should promote a petition to the Government asking for a 
standard of safety for human clothing. If he will do this 
I will promise him my firm’s signature and support. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

R. C. Craven. 

Dr. Perkin’s Non flam, 3, Piccadilly, Manchester, 

Nov. 6th, 1912. 

The reference to The Lancet tests is correct ; but 
the question remains whether proofing with mineral salts, 
which are retained by the material, does not appreciably 
reduce the non-conducting properties to w’hich warmth in 
wearing is due.—E d. L. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF MEDICINE 
AND THE SOCIETY OF TROPICAL 
MEDICINE AND HYGIENE. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir,—C onsiderable misconception as to the relations 
existing between the Royal Society of Medicine and the 
Society of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene appears to have 
originated as a result of some recent negotiations. For various 
reasons the council of the latter society has decided that 
amalgamation is at present impracticable, and that, in the 
meantime, the Society of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene must 
continue to exist as an independent body ; but workers in 
tropical medicine all over the world fully recognise —n ne 
more readily—the services w’hich the Royal Society of 
Medicine has rendered to the profession, and the advantage < 
which accrue from access to its magnificent library, to its 
wealth of current Continental, Americau, and British litera¬ 
ture, and to the help in research which is so readily rendered 
by an exceptionally qualified staff of librarians. Further, 
the desire of the Royal Society of Medicine to represent and 
embody in its constitution every branch of medicine has 
their natural sympathy, and when it can be shown that 
there is scope and opportunity for a Section of Tropical 
Medicine their support will doubtless be freely accorded. 
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Fricton or inharmonious rivalry between the societies is 
inconceivable.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

London, N.W., Nov. 11th, 1912. W. CARNEGIE BROWN. 

THE USE OF ERGOT IN CHOREA. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir,—I see in the issue of The Lancet of Nov. 2nd a 
letter from Lieutenant-Colonel J. Rocheid Forrest in which 
he refers to a statement of mine in favour of the treatment 
of chorea by ergot of rye. Lieutenant-Colon el Forrest 
seems to think that I am desirous of claiming originality 
for the use of the drug in that complaint, and implies 
that any credit to be derived from its first introduction 
rightly belongs to himself. Let me assure Lieutenant-Colonel 
Forrest that I have no wish to claim originality in the 
matter. The use cf ergot in the treatment of diseases of the 
nervous system is of long standing. I became acquainted 
with it first in the early “ seventies ” ; and it was a re¬ 
cognised remedy for the treatment of epilepsy in 1881, as a 
reference to Dr. J. C. Rogers’s paper in the Xew York Medical 
Record of Oct. 27th, 1881, will show. If Lieutenant- 
Colonel Forrest will turn to my paper in the British Medical 
Journal ol July 18th, 1903, he will see that the object of 
that communication was not to announce the use of ergot in 
chorea as anything in the way of a novelty, but to urge the 
importance of giving the drug in substantial dose if any 
good result is to be obtained. In small doses, such as 
Lieutenant-Colonel Forrest recommends, the drug has failed 
in my hands to produce any appreciable effect. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

London, Nov. 9th, 1912. EUSTACE SMITH. 

A CORRECTION. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir, —My attention has been drawn to an advertisement 
in to-day’s issue of Tiif. Lancet, inserted by the Prudential 
Assurance Co., and announcing my appointment to the post 
of “Resident Medical Officer” to that company. May I 
point out that this description is an error'? The post in 
question is that of Permanent Medical Officer, not Resident 
Medical Officer. I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Nov. 8th, 1912. Otto May. 

%* We published the advertisement as we received it, 
but regret that the obvious error in its wording did not 
attract our attention.— Ed. L. 

THE MEDICAL PROFESSION AND THE 
NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir,—T he National Medical Union is a temporary emer¬ 
gency organisation which was formed towards the end of 
last year as a direct outcome of the mass meetings held in 
Manchester, and attended by doctors from all parts of the 
country. Its object was to strengthen the hands of the 
British Medical Association in its insistence that the 
“cardinal points” must be securely guaranteed before the 
profession could work the National Insurance Act. That 
these demands have not yet been conceded is common 
knowledge, and the enclosed “criticism” of the Regulations 
issued by the Insurance Commissioners shows exactly how 
the profession stands to-day. 

At a general meeting of the Union held on Oct. 30th the 
matter was considered so important, and the “criticism” 
such a valuable contribution in the present crisis, that the 
meeting decided to send a copy to every medical man in 
Great Britain. Realising the great cost this would entail a 
special fund for the purpose was started iu the meeting, and 
£.70 were subscribed towards the amount required. The 
meeting also passed the following resolutions :— 

That, in the opinion of the members of CTie National Medical Union 
assembled in general meeting, the medical profession should refuse any 
financial offer under the National Insurance Act until the conditions of 
service are made eonipatiblo with the best interests and honourable 
position of the profession. 

That they consider that the conditions of service laid down in the 
Regulations issued by the Insurance Commissioners arc intolerable to 
any self-respecting medical man, and would destroy for ever the 
independence of the medical profession. 


These resolutions were passed unanimously and with* 
great enthusiasm. 

This is the original position taken up by the British 
Medical Association and the National Medical Union, and 
it must, we feel sure, commend itself to every consistent 
member of the profession. The National Medical Union 
has never wavered from these principles, and is not prepared 
to compromise on any of the original demands ; the full 
granting of them is the only condition upon which its 
members are willing to work the Act. It is also determined 
that the voice of the profession shall be lieartl and respected 
in this matter, and that the old traditions which have been 
handed down to us shall be upheld. We would earnestly 
urge every man who is in sympathy with this policy, and who • 
is not already a member, to join the Union. 

We are, *Sir, yours faithfully, 

G. A. WRIGHT, Chairman-, 

William Coates, vice-Chairmaa, 

J. Skardox Prowsk / _ 

T. Wheeler Hart »' Hon '* SoCB * 

J. Webster Watts, F.C.A., Secretary. 

5, John I)alton-street, Manchester. 

** The above communication accompanied a detailed* 
criticism by the Union of the Provisional Regulations for the 
administration of medical benefits under the National 
Insurance Act, the criticism being specially directed to the 
question of how far the Regulations concede the six 
cardinal points. The conclusions arrived at were published- 
in The Lancet of Nov. 2nd, p. 1245.—Ei>. L, 

To the Editor a/The Lancet. 

Sir, -The following statement shows the average probable 
income of a general practitioner engaged in general practice 
(a) if the demands of the British Medical Association are 
acceded to ; (b) if the latest proposals of the Government 
were accepted. The statement is based on the Special 
Report of the State Sickness Insurance Committee of the 
British Medical Association, which appears in the supple¬ 
ment of the Journal for July 6th, 1912, p. 29; was sub¬ 
mitted to the Government and was not controverted. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Brighton, Nov. 7th, 1912. " E. R. FOTHERGILL, M.B. Dlirh. 

Statement. 

1. —Total numl)or of medical practitioners in England, 

Scotland, and Wales. 29,567 

Deduct consultant, retired, and whole-time practi¬ 
tioners ; those entirely engaged in practice above the 
industrial class level, Ac. 7.000 

22,567 

Say 22.500 general practitioners are engaged in practice amongst 
the menders or the industrial classes. 

2. —Total number of members of the industrial classes ... 36,000,000 

,, ,, ,, insured 12,000,000 

3. —The average number of persons attended by a general practitioner 
would be therefore: — 

Insured persons .. 533 (Class A) 

Non-insured persons. 1066 (Classes B and C) 

4. —The non insured persons ean be equally divided into two classes, 
(B) those who can pay the accounts of a doctor, and (C) those who are- 
dependants of insured persons, or will be subjects of medical charity 
until the State includes them in the Insurance Act. 

5. —The members of Class B can be assumed to pay on an averagy 
per head :— 

Ordinary medical attendance (8s. 6 d.) and medi- *. d. 

cine (Is. 6 d.) 10 0 

4 Extras. 2 6 

12 6 

Less 10 y, for bad debts . 1 3 

Cost of drugs . 1 6 

- 2 9- 

9 9 

The members of Class C ean be assumed to pay 
annually the average contract practice fee, by 
means of a club arrangement or otherwise ... 4 0 

Less cost of drugs ... M . M .. 1 6 

2 6 

6. —The Government now offers to pay for each insured person 6*.6<£ 
inclusive of all extras (except drugs), and in addition requires of the- 
medical attendant, numerous special services never yet provided by 
him at an inclusive fee, and for which no allowance had been made ii* 
the demand of the Association (11$.).* 

The extra 6d. per insured person, offered if the chemist’s drug aiwt 
dressing account is kept below 1«. 6d. per insured person, will probably 
never be received, and, if it were, would be used to defray the cost of 
drugs and dressings used by the doctor “ in emergency”; lor accidents; 
and at operations. 
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The Sd. per insured person, offered from the Tuberculosis Medical 
■Service for domiciliary attendance, will be expended in out-of-pocket 
t-xpenses, it the doctor has on his list more than three persons in every 
1000 who are suffering from tuberculosis in any form. 

The Association asks that not less t him o*. 6d. shall be budgeted for 
each insured person, with also 2s. 6for extras, exclusive of drugs. 
This makes 11.-*. in all. These persons will ask for. and it is acknow¬ 
ledged that they will require, more medical attendance than non-insured 
persons. 

The amount of attendance required has been found to hoBy » 
private patient, who makes his own arrangements, 1*5 attendances frt*r 
annum ; by a patient attended under contract, b attendances per 
annum. 

7.—The average account, therefore, of a general practitioner engaged 
ia industrial practice would bo, under the two proposals : — 


{/•H'trnnirtil Proposal*. 


Class A. 

533 Insured persons at 6x. 6d. 





rovernruent). 

£158 

4 

6 

Class B. 

533 Non-insured persons at 9-\ 9d. 

2-9 16 

9 

Class C. 

533 Non-insured persons at 2>\ 6d. 

66 

12 

6 



£494 

13 

9 


British Medical Association Proposal*. 



Class A. 

533 Insured persons at 11s. 

£293 

3 

0 

Claas B. 

533 Non-insured persons at 9*. 9d. 

2o9 

16 

9 

Class C. 

533 Non-insured persons at 2*. 6d. 

66 

12 

6 



£619 12 

3 


8.—-The above figures are gross figures. Out of such income the 
bx tor would have to defray the cost of conveyance (carriage or motor), 
garage, coachman, portion of house rent , surgery, servant, cost of locum 
tenons, insurances having reference to practice, instruments, postage, 
books of account and reference, Ac. This on an average, throughout 
rural and urban districts, can be estimated to come to not less 
than £150. 

9 —Therefore the average net income for a registered medical 
practitioner engaged in practice amongst the industrial classes 
would be :— 

Under the Government proposals, say. £340 

Under the B.M.A. proposals, say . £470 

Out of which income the doctor would have to defray balance of 
house rent, food, servants’ wages, education of children, clothing, 
various kinds of private insurance, holidays, wear and tear of furniture, 
with other incidental expenses, besides placing on one side something 
for old age. 

10.—Takiug all these points into consideration, the average income 
estimated by the British Medical Association cannot be said to be more 
than would be required to attract those practitioners who have in the 
past held aloof from contract work. 

* Attendance on miscarriages and diseases due to misconduct, 
• patients claiming compensation, and temporary residents; “use of 
ilnodern means of exact diagnosis” ; detailed book-keeping ami reports. 


To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir, —In The Lancet of Nov. 9th Dr. Cuming Askin 
'takes me to task for saying that “there is to be no mileage 
..fee, and I fail to see that this should be insisted upon.” In 
the Chancellor’s letter of Nov. 6th it is clearly stated 
that any fee for mileage demanded by the profession must 
-come out of the sum equivalent to Is. per head of insured 
persons. In other words, if the fee is insisted upon, the 
town doctor will get less than Is. per head and the country 
doctor will get more, but only for those of his insured 
patients who reside more than one mile from a 
chemist Rather than running the risk of raising dissatis¬ 
faction in the profession (and I am afraid the town doctors 
will object to this arrangement) I suggest that provisionally 
(and the whole scheme is provisional—viz., for three years) 
■the profession should not insist upon the mileage fee. To 
my mind it would be better if the profession devoted its 
energies towards the retaining of the whole of the dis¬ 
pensing for the insured, at any rate in country districts. 
To this, as I said in my previous letter, I would add the 
■demand for larger medical representation on the local 
committees. 

The latest announcement of the Chancellor on the subject 
of record keeping, which is to be of the simplest form, should 
reassure the profession. Again, the standard of service 
reached is to be decided upon by the profession itself, and 
consequently there will be no fear tliat elaborate or expen¬ 
sive methods of exact diagnosis will be expected. Much of 
the letter of the secretary of the National Medical Union 
published in The Lancet of Nov. 2nd has been disposed 
of by the Chancellor’s latest announcement—viz., a sum 
equivalent to Is. per head is to be “ applied solely to medical 
remuneration without deduction for drugs, administration 
•expenses, or any other purpose.” 

May I again earnestly ask the profession, and I am 
especially appealing to thoss practising in rural districts, to 
remember the alternative if the Government’s latest offer is 
lefmed—a Public Medical Service, voluntary in character, 
■imsatisfactory in detail, costly in management. Lastly, 


but not least, I cannot help thinking that we should be in 
danger of losing the public sympathy, which, 1 think I am 
right in saying, we now have. 

I am, .Sir, yours faithfully, 

Attleborough, Norfolk, Non . 10th, 1912. G. S. KEELING. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir,- We desire to protest strongly against the new- 
demand of the Chancellor that the profession should, if the 
increased grant lie accepted, keep records for the purpose of 
supplying “ necessary information ” as to the maladies of out¬ 
patients. The relation that exists between doctor and 
patient is, and always has been, a confidential one, and 
nothing but the direct ruling of a judge during the course of 
a trial has heretofore been able in any instance to break 
this confidential relationship. But now all this is to be 
changed, the Hippocratic oath is to be scrapped, and 
Government officials arc, it seems, to obtain for the asking 
details only imparted to the doctor under the stress of 
necessity. We hope others will echo our protest against 
this attempted violation of the patient’s privilege (for this is 
what medical secrecy, or “medical reticence ” as we prefer 
to call it, really is) and that the profession will stand firm 
against a wholesale usurpation which has probably never 
been attempted before in any civilised community. 

Should tlie country awaken to a realisation that the 
doctors collect all and every detail for the benefit of officials, 
then the profession will find that it has to take a back seat 
in favour of the herbalist, the bone-setter, and all the other 
species of the genus quack, to whom the public will by 
preference resort to safeguard its undisputed rights of 
privacy.—We are, Sir, yours faithfully, 

D. C. Williams,* L.R.C.P. & S. Edin. 
W. J. Ruthekfurd, M.D. Glasg. 

Trehcrbort, Glam., Nov. 5tli, 1912. 


To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir, —At a meeting of the Rossendale Medical Society 
held to-day at Rawdenstall the following resolution was 
passed unanimously : 

That this meeting of the Rossendale Medical Society agree that we 
shall accept the full capitation grant provided that we retain the dis¬ 
pensing, and that the conditions of service are made compatible with 
the best interests and honourable position of the profession and insured 
persons. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

W. A. Duncan, Hon. Sec. 

Crawshawbooth, Lancs., Nov. 6th, 1912. 


To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir,—I t cannot have escaped the observation of thoughtful 
men that the method of remuneration, one of our cardinal 
points, is being tacitly super-ordained for us by the Chancellor 
in the method of his presentation to us of the financial 
problem—viz., by capitation figures, 4, 6, or 7 shillings, and 
their corresponding multiple by the total of the iusured. 
The multiple enables him to talk in millions, which impresses 
some ; the capitation figures impress the remainder of ns 
and the public outside, because it is comparable with the 
discredited capitation club payments, which on Jan. 15th 
will be only an evil memory of the past. In neither figure 
is any clue to the real business transaction at issue afforded, 
which consists simply of payment for work done. 

To satisfy the misgivings of many thousands of us who 
recognise in payment for w-ork done the only satisfactory or 
just solution, a wholly delusive and fraudulent scheme is 
proffered by the Commissioners’ Regulations, called payment 
for work done; but we find it is only the old capitation 
fund under a new- name. The use of capitation figures in 
the Budget forecasts of the Chancellor is a perfectly business¬ 
like proceeding, but w-e as a profession have nothing to do 
w r ith these Exchequer calculations, unless it assumed that 
w T e have renounced the cardinal point of determining the 
method of remuneration. 

The Chancellor’s method of inextricably mingling Budget 
calculations in our professional dealings with him is subtle 
to a degree. We are entangled in a field peculiarly and 
properly his own, as a State financier, w-ith which we have 
no concern, and he is saved from meeting us in a business¬ 
like way on our own ground which we understand perfectly 
well. 
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Were we discussing with him a reduced tariff per attend¬ 
ance, both parties to the discussion would be equal, the 
latter figures being equally familiar to both doctors and the 
public, and equally so to the public’s agent, the Chancellor. 
The capitation figures, which alone the Chancellor has 
chosen to offer to discuss with us, enable him to treat us like 
a pack of hounds, to whom (in the eyes of the public as he 
calculates full well), he chucks a bigger or smaller chunk of 
meat, and says, “Scramble for it amongst yourselves; if 
that’s not enough, here’s another big chunk ; scramble for 
that. I don’t care a rap who gets the biggest piece, or if 
some go without altogether. In fact, of course, I can’t 
arrange these details.” 

Already some of the hungrier hounds have begun to 
scramble, even before the pack-law permits ; but are the 
majority of us as hungry as all this ? What a dignified posi¬ 
tion for a great profession to accept 1 But it is an exact 
image of the position we are in, if we condescend to dally 
with the Chancellor’s capitation figures in shillings or in 
millions, however often the dog-meat is increased, and so 
long as we allow him to throw nothing but Exchequer figures 
at us to scramble for as a pack. Has our great profession 
really come to this ?—I am. Sir, yours faithfully, 

Osmothorley, Northallerton, Nov. 9th, 1912. H. B. LUARD. 


To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir, —I am sure that the profession is united in believing 
that under the present regulations the National Insurance 
Act is unworkable. Also that they are divided on the point 
as to whether negotiations should be reopened. To those 
who are of opinion that negotiations should be reopened, 
may I call their attention t-o the six cardinal points once 
again, as being fixed by the Association as the irreducible 
minimum. On the strength of that resolution 1, along with 
others, joined the Association. If, now, we are told that 
they were never intended as an irreducible minimum, but 
simply as a pious expression of what we might get, then I 
am afraid, Sir, that I have joined under a misapprehension, 
and that instead of a straightforward game we have been 
playing a game of bluff, which, if continued, will make the 
pledges that we have signed so much waste paper. This 
position would indeed be intolerable, as it would result in 
every man for himself and the Devil take the weakest. 

This will be a creditable ending indeed to the Association 
if they determine to reopen negotiations before the six 
cardinal points have been granted by law. Now as to the 
advisability of reopening negotiations, I still believe that 
the profession have determined to have the six cardinal 
points granted, and that it is with that object that 
some wish negotiations to be resumed. Now this is 
my point—that in the past while negotiations were 
going on we gained nothing ; when we broke off 
negotiations then we gained (perhaps ?) some advantage. 
This, I think, should teach us the lesson, that nothing 
less than an ultimatum (and one we are prepared to 
follow* to the end) will win our just fight. This ultimatum 
has been given, and to it we should stick if we intend to 
uphold the honour of our profession. Without the honour, 
what will be the temptation for the next generation to join 
the profession ? Certainly not the chance that they will ever 
make a fortune, however hard they strive. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Stanley Yeoman, M.B. Cantab. 

Prestwich, Nov. 11th, 1912. 


To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir,— The question of whether it will be the best policy to 
continue resisting the National Insurance Act or to try and 
work it with all its obvious defects is quite as important as 
the discussion of those defects. If we try to work the latest 
scheme for providing medical benefit w T e shall take up a very 
strong position which will give us considerable advantages in 
any future struggle to remove some of the defects of the 
scheme ; we shall retain the sympathy of the majority of the 
nation ; we shall not estrange any friends ; we shall not 
weaken ourselves by any failure ; and we shall avoid any 
danger of disturbing the unity in the profession which has 
been the chief factor in achieving the successes which have 


been attained, and which is essential to the success of any 
future effort. I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Discretion is the Better Part of Valour. 

Nov. 9th, 1912. _ 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir, —The time has now' arrived when the medical pro¬ 
fession in Great Britain must decide whether it will or will 
not consent to carryout the scheme of “medical benefit” 
embodied in the National Insurance Act. The decisoU 
should take careful account of the following facts, which 
are of much greater importance than the precise amount of 
the remuneration offered. 

1. The Act gives, and is intended to give, to many 
millions of persons free access to their doctors, unchecked 
by any consideration of expense to themselves. However 
desirable this may be from the point of view of the benevo¬ 
lent legislator, and also from that of public health, it will 
unquestionably add enormously to the claims on the time ancl 
energy of the doctors. 2. These millions of persons will in 
future have a legal right to demand the attendance of the 
doctor. It is certain that this privilege will be grossly abused,, 
and that the doctor will often be worried by needless C3lls 
and at unreasonable hours. 3. The doctor will be under tc 
legal obligation to attend when called upon to do so. Failure 
to answer all these calls (due, for instance, to an obstetric 
engagement) will expose him to complaints, and to the 
worry and loss of time caused by establishing his defence. 
4. The complaints will be made to a body chiefly composed 
of the representatives of the insured persons. 5. It is 
certain that there will be a large and rapidly increasing 
amount of malingering. Any attempt to arrest this will lead 
to complaints to these same hostile committees. 6. A large 
number of certificates will have to be given gratuitously. 
7. Accurate records of attendances and other particulars 
will have to be kept without any remuneration. 8. Much 
time will be spent in attending medical committees 
and insurance committees, also without any remuneration. 
9. Medical inspectors are to be appointed to pass judgment 
on the doctor’s work, and to insist on the adoption of what 
seems to them proper treatment, even though he may think 
such measures (e.g., tuberculin injections) likely to be 
injurious to his patient. 

Surely, Sir, the profession will be wise to safeguard its- 
freedom by refusing to consent to such conditions as these. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Nov. 11th, 1912. F.R.C.P. 


Society of Members of the Royal College 
of Surgeons of England.— Dr. Sidney C. Lawrence, 
honorary secretary of this society, announces that at the annual 
general meeting of Fellows and Members to be held at the 
Royal College of Surgeons of England, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, 
W.C., on Thursday, Nov. 21st., at 3 P.M., the following 
resolutions will be moved on behalf of the above society. 
Sir Victor Horsley will move : 

That this twenty-eighth annual meeting of Fellows ant Member* 
again affirms the desirability <>f admitting Members to direct, repre¬ 
sentation on the Council of the College, which as now constituted only 
represents those Members who also hold the Fellowship, and that it 
does so in order that the constitution of the Council of the Royat 
College of Surgeons of England shall be in keeping with modern ideas 
of true representation. 

Dr. W. G. Dickinson (honorary secretary of the society far 
15 years) will move : 

That this meeting regrets that the Council has not called a special 

f eneral meeting of Fellows and Members to consider the National 
nsurance Act, 1911. 

Tiie Late Dr. J. E. Ranking.—A n influential 

committee has been formed to promote a fund which is to 
be devoted to commemorate the services to both rich ami 
poor of the late Dr. J. E. Ranking, who w r as killed in a 
motor-car accident recently. For over thirty years he 
rendered devoted and successful assistance to the General 
Hospital at Tunbridge Wells, and it is proposed to apply the 
fund in some practical way for the benefit of the sick ami 
suffering poor. The form which the memorial will tale 
naturally depends upon the amount forthcoming, but it is 
hoped that the sum will be a substantial one; so as to admit 
of some form of permanent endowment. Cheques may be 
sent to Mr. F. Wad ham Elers, chairman, General Hospital, 
Tunbridge Wells. 
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THE FIFTEENTH INTERNATIONAL CON¬ 
GRESS OF HYGIENE AND DEMO¬ 
GRAPHY AT WASHINGTON. 

(From our Special Sanitary Commissioner.) 

(Continued from p. lVS.) 

Washington, Oct. 7th. 

Tcwn Planning . 

IN the afternoon of Thursday, Oct. 3rd, Section VI. was 
again well attended, and Sir George McCrae opened a 
dlbate on town planning. The great question was how to 
make reforms pay. If the strain on municipalities was too 
great, the projects would fall through. Already, he thought, 
garden cities had spent too much on ornamentation. Town 
planning schemes to be really effective must retrieve the 
blunders of the past, and this was by far the most expensive 
and difficult side of the subject. Actually, while large sums 
were spent on pulling down old and bad quarters, new 
districts were being built up which would in time prove just 
as insanitary as those demolished. Millions of money were 
thus wasted. It was far preferable to deal with virgin soil 
where no vested interests existed. On the continent of Europe 
they thought more of the beauty of the streets than of 
domestic hygiene. Splendid boulevards at Berlin and else¬ 
where merely masked the slums hidden behind Liverpool 
was the town where the most successful rehousing schemes 
had been applied. The price of land and the cost of 
procedure were a terrible impediment. The demarkation 
between town and country government had rendered joint 
efforts difficult. But the Town Planning Act now enabled 
one local authority to carry plans beyond its own boundary, 
and the Local Government Board could restrict the number 
of houses built on any area. This would lower the price of 
land but would extend the area of towns. Therefore, cheap 
transit was essential, and at Berlin workmen could travel 
for 4 <1. per week. Good progress had already been made, 
and in Scotland during two years no less than 23 town 
planning schemes had been introduced. 

Mr. Robert W. De Forest, of New York, explained that 
what had been aforetime prescribed by the law was now 
condemned by the law. In 1867 the law said that all 
houses must have privy vaults, which term presumably meant 
cesspools. But by the law of 1901 these abominations were 
declared illegal and were removed from 70,000 houses in 
Kew York City. Before proper housing by law could be 
enforced the people must be educated to the point of demand¬ 
ing such conditions. The passing of resolutions and laws 
was a much quicker process, but it was not possible to apply 
what the people did not appreciate. On the other hand, 
much could be done without legislation where a real demand 
existed. Thus, baths were now supplied on a large scale in 
private dwellings, but there was no law on the subject. 

Sanitation on the American Farm. 

Dr. J. N. Hcrty, of the State Board of Health, 
Indianapolis, treated the section to a satirical and amusing 
paper on Rural Hygiene. The farmhouse bedrooms in 
America were so badly ventilated, he said, that even the 
fire burnt slowly for want of oxygen. The ignorance of the 
farmer and his unwillingness to learn were phenomenal. 
There was a great deal of typhoid among them, and as this 
disease was due to communal sinning much missionary 
expenditure was needed at home. As a rule the farm well 
and the farm privy were intimately associated. Dr. Hurty 
knew a farmer who, having inherited a sanitary house, tore 
out the bath and destroyed the water-closet as complicated 
and unnecessary paraphernalia. Good cooking was an art not 
generally known or practised on the farm. The pasty com¬ 
plexion and the sunken epigastrium of the eaters testified to 
its injuriousness. There was much overeating of tasty but 
indigestible food, and the too free use of condiments 
encouraged this. The prevalence of dyspepsia, rheumatism, 
headaches, biliousness, so-called malaria, vertigo, and 
eczema could be easily traced to such habits. The frying- 
pan was overworked, and far too much smoked, pickled, 
and salted meats were eaten. He believed it was the vitiated 
house air, the polluted drinking-water, the neglect of the 
bath, the poor bread, the fried embalmed meats, and over¬ 
eating that made the farmer fly so extensively to alcohol and 


patent medicines, as the empty bottles all about the place 
testified. This was a phase of American life which the visitor 
from Europe had little opportunity of seeing. No paper read 
at the Congress was more heartily appreciated, and the 
accuracy of Dr. Hurty’s picture was not challenged. 

Alcohol awl Phthisis. 

At a joint meeting of the Division of Demography and 
Section IV., Hygiene of Occupations, Dr. Jacques 
Bertillon, Chief of the Bureau of Municipal Statistics of 
Paris, insisted that innkeeping was an occupation which, by 
encouraging alcoholism, increased the mortality from 
phthisis. He quoted some English statistics showing that 
from the ages of 26 to 55 years the number of deaths from 
phthisis was twice as high among innkeepers as among 
shopkeepers. Though everyone knew that alcohol attacked 
the liver, he thought it was much more fatal in its effect on 
the lungs. Indeed, all diseases except cancer occurred more 
frequently among English public-house keepers than among 
shopkeepers. In English public-houses, however, spirits were 
largely drunk. In France, it was clearly demonstrated that 
spirits were a prolific cause of phthisis. South of the 
Loire, where the grape-vine abounded, proportionately little 
spirits were consumed, for wine was cheaper than the. 
glass or wooden vessels in which it was contained, and in 
this region phthisis was of rare occurrence. 

Mr. Edward Bunnell Phelps, editor of The American 
Underwriter, gave figures collected by life insurance com¬ 
panies showing that alcohol might be considered as a factor 
in 5*1 per cent, of the total deaths, or 7*7 percent, of the 
deaths occurring after the age of 20 years. These figures are 
based on a total estimated population, in America, of 
86,874.990. Other estimates, though different in detail, 
corresponded generally with these figures. 

Dr. W. F. Boos, from Boston, quoted German statistics 
showing that 7 per cent, of the accidents to workmen 
were dependent on the use of alcoholic drinks, and cost 
the German sick benefit societies close upon 5,000,000 marks 
per annum. On the Lockawanna Railway last July 39 lives 
were lost because the engine-driver was the worse for drink. 
At Berlin railway servants were examined before they were 
allowed to go on duty ; this was, he thought, essential, 
especially in regard to engine-drivers and pointsmen. 

The Treatment of Inebriates. 

Dr. Irwin H. Neff, of the Massachusetts State Hospital 
for Inebriates, said that all legal and punitive measures 
against drunkenness had completely failed. Whatever could 
be done, he urged, could be successfully done only by the 
State. Private institutions, and even municipal institutions, 
could not grapple with the evil. There was in auy case a 
better prospect that the State would apply modern and 
humane methods. They must act not as fanatics but as 
reasonable beings, and therefore recognise that a com¬ 
paratively small percentage of users of alcoholic drinks were 
confirmed drunkards. Both curative treatment and custodial 
care of cases susceptible of benefit were needed. The 
recidivist who constantly appeared in the courts should be 
placed under restraint. , „ „ 

Mr. Robert A. Woods, of the South End Settlement, 
Boston, thought that with better sanitation generally, better 
food for mothers, and better milk for children there would 
be less drunkenness, for public baths, gymnasiums, play¬ 
grounds, healthier and more joyous lives would strengthen 
the power of resistance, moral as well as physical, of the 
city dweller, since inebriety was an accentuated expression 
of an underlying nervous disorder. 

It seemed" to me that in this discussion there was 
too great a tendency to regard the drunkard as an 
offender if not actually a criminal, against whom severe 
measures should be adopted, while not enough attention 
was paid to the poisonous concoctions sold as alcoholic 
drinks, which are in part responsible for the number of 
persons who have become drunkards. 

Ventilation. 

Mr. D. D. Kimball, member of the American Society of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers, opened, in Section VI., 
a debate on ventilation. The speaker protested against 
the modern cult of the open window, saying that 
artificial ventilation was sought precisely because the open¬ 
ing of windows for ventilating purposes did not work. 
They had to deal, he said, with the chemical composition 
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of air, its contained organic matter from body exhalations 
and excretions, and with its dust, humidity, and tempera¬ 
ture. The air volume must differ according to the number 
and the occupations of the persons concerned. Much 
painstaking study, investigation, and experimentation were 
needed. The cooperation of experimenters was necessary. 
There were physiological, medical, aud engineering problems 
which must be solved simultaneously, and they were not to 
be answered by merely throwing open a window to the 
general discomfort. 

Professor C. E. A. Winslow, Curator of Public Health at 
the American Museum of Safety, New York, complained of 
the lack of a proper theoretical basis. No distinction 
existed between competent and incompetent ventilating 
engineers. Even when a good system of ventilation was 
introduced its regulation was entrusted to incompetent 
janitors. Mechanical fans had become unpopular from this 
cause. Systems of ventilation proved failures also because 
no provision was made for the removal of excess heat. 
Cooling as well as ventilating was required. Dr. Howard 
Evans, at Chicago, had done some remarkable work on these 
lines. The first thing was to guard against overheating 
and excessive moisture. This was best done by constantly 
supplying air of lower temperature than that of the room. 
Inside the temperature should never exceed 68° to 70° F. If 
the temperature was 60° each person required 2000 cubic feet 
of fresh air per hour to prevent the temperature rising in con¬ 
sequence of the heat the average adult produced. If intro¬ 
duced air was at a lower temperature it should enter by the 
floor, but it should be tempered in cold weather so as not to 
cause discomfort. Downward ventilation failed when the 
room temperature equalled that of the incoming air. Window 
ventilation might be satisfactory in hospitals, but it was 
wholly impracticable in factories and assembly rooms, and it 
was doubtful whether it would ever be generally adopted in 
schools. Finally, it was essential that the cool, tempered 
air should be evenly distributed from properly designed 
ducts through openings sufficiently numerous to avoid 
draughts. 

The Food-supply. 

As might be expected cold storage and the supply and 
handling of food were extensively discussed at the Congress. 
In this respect it is gratifying to learn that there is a hotel 
at Indianopolis where all the servants concerned with the 
handling of food or laundry work are periodically medically 
examined. State rather than municipal action seems 
effective at Indianopolis. Five inspectors are appointed 
by the State to visit and check the work of local 
authorities, and it is now insisted that local officers shall 
pass technical examinations. 

Dr. Mary E. Pennington, of the Food Research 
Laboratory, Bureau of Chemistry, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Philadelphia,'who thus represents the Central 
Federal Authority, added many explanations to the paper 
she contributed to the proceedings. The shortage of food¬ 
stuffs (felt even in the States) had compelled the Government 
to deal, not only with their adulteration, but also with their 
preservation. By checking deterioration the supply was 
increased, and the rise in prices controlled. The law might 
prevent rotten goods reaching the market, but it did not 
teach carriers, warehousemen, and middlemen generally to 
handle these things properly. Some knowledge of chemistry 
and bacteriology was required. The whole commercial 
routine must rest on the fundamental facts concerning the 
origin and results of decay. Therefore industries must 
cooperate with the scientific investigator. Only thus had 
the citrus fruits of California become so stable a commodity 
that it had almost been forgotten that they were perishable. 
The orchards of Oregon provided the Atlantic seaboard with 
fruit, and the Atlantic supplied Colorado with excellent 
oysters. On the other hand, ignorance and carelessness 
played cruel havoc with the poultry trade. The unhappy 
birds were sent alive to large cities, arriving wounded, 
thin, fevered, and altogether undesirable for food. With 
scientific care eggs previously cooled were more appetising 
and fresher after a week’s transit in a refrigerating 
car than eggs from a farm close at hand, where the 
methods of handling were antiquated and careless. Even 
the frozen and dried eggs used by bakers, she said, could be, 
and were being, prepared with a degree of care and skill 
that approximated to the routine of the bacteriological labora¬ 
tory ; and the cold storage industry was working with the 


authorities, represented by the Department of Agriculture, to 
establish a satisfactory system of food preservation. The 
speaker had visited many farms and had given instruction in 
bacteriology till the farmers began to understand that after 
opening a bad egg it was necessary to sterilise everything 
that had come into contact with it. The women—originally 
the roughest among underpaid foreign immigrants—em¬ 
ployed to open eggs were now taught to observe 
scrupulous cleanliness, and were rewarded incidentally by 
the increased beauty of their hands. These big, active, 
quiok girls were now working with earnestness and 
energy because they had realised the importance of what 
they were doing, with the result that they were no longer 
unskilled labourers, but part of a vast scientific organisation 
destined to save the food of the nation. Photographs were 
shown illustrating the contrast between the old insanitary 
and the modern scientific methods of dealing with eggs. 

(To be continued.) 


IRELAND. 

(From our own Correspondents.) 

Ireland and Medical Benefits under the National 
Insurance Act. 

Medical men in Ireland were much astonished at a recent 
communication to the Standard purporting to be the account 
of negotiations between Mr. Thomas J. Kelly, of Enniscorthy, 
described as “ President of the Irish Medical Association,” 
and ceitain prominent Members of Parliament, relating to- 
the extension of medical benefits under the Insurance Act to- 
Ireland. It was stated that terms had been agreed upon, 
and were to be referred to a Select Committee of the House 
of Commons. The terms, of which some were mutually 
contradictory, were given in detail. They bore no rela¬ 
tion, however, to any demands put forward hitherto- 
on behalf of the medical profession here. Moreover, 
Mr. Kelly is not President of the Irish Medical Associa¬ 
tion, and it is well known that the conduct of alt 
negotiations on behalf of the Irish profession has been, 
committed to the Conjoint Committee of the Associations. 
Under these circumstances, readers were at a loss to under¬ 
stand the meaning of the statement in the Standard. Mr. 
Kelly lost no time in disclaiming any share in the alleged 
negotiations. He wrote stating that he had never met or 
written to any of the Members of Parliament mentioned, 
that he has not and never had been President of the Irish 
Medical Association, that he had not been authorised to 
conduct negotiations on behalf of that or any other body, 
and that he had conducted no such negotiations. The whole 
story appears to have been an invention, but its publication, 
may have done harm. There is a certain amount of agita¬ 
tion among the public in favour of the extension of medical 
benefits to Ireland. The Lord Mayor of Dublin took the 
opportunity last week of speaking in public in favour 
of such extension, and it is probable that he represents- 
the opinion of most of the city and town populations. 
The rural communities, on the other hand, are, for 
the greater part, against the extension. One thing, 
however, is clear, those becoming members of the 
Approved Societies and all the friendly organisations wish 
medical benefit to be extended to all parts of the United 
Kingdom. The great difficulty at present is to find any way 
to provide sanatorium benefit. For instance, the Tyrone 
county council on Nov. 11th decided unanimously to 
rescind a resolution passed at their previous meeting to take 
beds at Peamount Sanatorium, and they agreed to appoint a 
committee to go into the whole question and to confer with 
Dr. E. C. Thompson, chairman of the Tyrone Medical Officers* 
Association, who was asked to place a scheme—which he 
had at a previous stage of the proceedingvS put before the 
members—in the hands of the secretary of the county 
council for further consideration. Dr. Thompson objects 
to Peamount Sanatorium, and thinks the best solution would 
be for the County Tyrone council to erect a sanatorium to 
accommodate 25-30 beds, and to retain the grant coming to 
them in the county. At a meeting of the Belfast Local 
Medical Committee held on Nov. 11th a resolution was passed 
to the effect that, in addition to what is paid to any hospital 
for the upkeep of an insured person for sanatorium 1 treat¬ 
ment, a sum of at least 5s. per week be paid the medical staff. 
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the idea being to affirm the principle that the State must 
pay those attending its insured people. 

Poor-lair Medical Officers as County Councillors. 

For some time past Mr. W. Hennessy, medical officer of 
the Galbally dispensary district, has been a member of the 
Limerick county council. The Local Government Board took 
exception to his occupying this position, and some weeks ago 
threatened to deprive him of his office under scaled order 
unless he resigned. Thus coerced he lias sent in his resignation 
to the council. Both the board of guardians and the county 
council have requested the Local Government Board to alter 
its decision. It is doubtful, indeed, whether, had the Board 
carried out its threat, the order would have been held good 
in a court of law. 

Local Conditions of Employment of Medical Officers. 

A vacancy having occurred for a medical officer in the 
Swinford Union, county Mayo, the guardians decided that 
they would, as a condition of appointment, require can¬ 
didates to agree to abide by a scale of fees in their private 
practice. A scale was drawn up by a committee of the 
guardians, and no opposition was oifered by the Local 
Government Board. One candidate was found who con¬ 
sented to sign an agreement to abide by the scale of fees, 
and he was elected. This is the first instance in Ireland in 
which a Poor-law medical officer has definitely consented to 
give the guardians authority over his relations to private 
patients, though several boards of guardians have, on the 
instigation of the Local Government Board, made attempts 
to impose scales of fees. 

Sanatorium burned to the Ground. 

Last Sunday the Queen’s County Sanatorium at Mary¬ 
borough was totally destroyed by tire. The sanatorium, 
which was only opened last year, was in the grounds of the 
County Infirmary. When the fire was discovered the patients 
were safely removed, but the damage is estimated at £1000, 
which is said to be covered by insurance. 

Royal Humane Society; Award to a Medical Man. 

At the last meeting of the Kilkee town commissioners 
the chairman presented the testimonial of the Royal 
Humane Society to Mr. C. Cornelius Hickey, medical officer of 
the Kilmihill dispensary district, who last July saved a boy 
from drowning near Kilkee. Though encumbered by his 
olothes and boots Mr. Hickey plunged into the sea and with 
great difficulty brought the lad safe ashore. 

Ulster Medical Society. 

The opening meeting—for the present session—of the 
Ulster Medical Society took place on Nov. 7th, when the 
outgoing President, Dr. H. L. McKisack, introduced his 
successor. Dr. R. W. Leslie, who gave an interesting 
inaugural address on infectious disease as met with in a 
public school. It was based on his experience as physician 
to the Campbell College. On the motion of Professor J. A. 
Lindsay, seconded by Sir W. Whitla. a hearty vote of 
thanks was passed both to the outgoing and incoming 
Presidents. The annual dinner will takejplace on Nov. 21st. 

The Belfast Union Infirmary. 

It is understood that the Belfast board of guardians are 
about to appoint a special medical attendant with care 
of the Children’s Hospital and the Workhouse School, 
and it is hoped that, as they did in appointing an ophthalmic 
surgeon, they will select for this important position one who 
has really devoted specialised attention to a study of the 
diseases of children. No other form of selection will give 
satisfaction to the profession and to the medical school, as 
the union infirmary is now a place recognised by the Univer¬ 
sity where students may receive clinical instruction. 

Kov. ,12th. _ 
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The Treatment of Sterility in Woman. 

An important part of the much discussed problem of 
depopulation w*as dealt with at the Society Obst£tricale de 
France in October last, when M. Funck-Brentano and 
M. Planchu took up the treatment of female sterility. This 
treatment, they said, was at present in a state of uncertainty 
and obscurity. There were two kinds of sterility—viz., 
primary, where fecundation had never taken place, and 


secondary, where sterility followed on previous fecundation. 
The frequency of sterility among patients in the hospital 
gynaecological services, taken en masse , oscillated between 
14 3 and 16 9 per cent. But it might be considered 
that in about a quarter of the marriages the sterility 
was due to the man. An important factor of sterility 
in woman was the gonorrhoeal infection conveyed on 
marriage by the man. Too often the cause of the sterility 
was overlooked. The sterility of peritoneal, tubal, 
or ovarian origin was very often incurable. Genital 
infantilism also defied treatment. Sterility of septic 
origin was much more serious than that of mechanical 
origin. The authors discussed sterility due to general 
diseases or causes, such as syphilis, diabetes, chronic 
albuminuria, tuberculosis, obesity, intoxications, and 
menstrual troubles; and next, to those of local origin, 
such as congenital and acquired atresia, functional atresia, 
and vaginismus. Functional anomalies in the genital act, 
congenital malformations of the vagina, acquired malforma¬ 
tions, abnormal communication with neighbouring organs, 
vaginal tumours, acute or chronic inflammations, might alter 
the secretions. Anomalies of development of the uterus, 
such as uterine malformations, uterine aplasia and hypo¬ 
plasia, cervical obstacles, septic inflammations, uterine 
misplacements, and uterine tumours w'ere considered. It 
was stated that of all these obstacles those that had 
their origin in disease of the tube or the ovary 
were the most grave, the least curable, and the most 
frequent. Finally, the authors dealt with secondary sterility, 
of which lesions of the uterus, tube, ovary, or peritoneum 
due to gonorrhoeal infection were a frequent cause. 

The College if Athletes. 

A provisional committee has been constituted to establish 
a college of athletes for the study of questions relating to 
physical education, training, and the physiology of exercise. 
It will be a training school for civil and military instructors 
and for specialist physicians. Chosen athletes selected with 
an eye to championships will be trained there. A central 
college is to be built in the environs of Paris, with annexes 
in the provinces, to study more in detail the racial qualities 
of each locality. The college will be situated on about 
12 acres of ground, on which will be erected a vast 
stadium, where all athletic sports can be practised in the 
open air. In its centre will be a swimming pool 100 metres 
in length. A huge building will be built near the stadium to 
allow of the practice of all sports in bad weather. Grass 
spaces also will be constructed for games and sports, such as 
football. Competitions may be organised later in which 
prominent atliletes can meet. 

Hygiene as a Study for Ministerial Officials . 

The Minister of Justice has issued a circular stating that 
his attention has been called to the defective hygienic 
organisation of certain public and ministerial offices. 
Frequently the quarters in which the clerks w'ork are too 
confined for the number of persons who have to occupy 
them, or they arc damp or badly lighted, and insufficiently 
ventilated and aired. As such a condition favours tuber¬ 
culosis among other evils, the Minister calls on t he permanent 
officials to signify to those concerned the importance attach¬ 
ing to the maintenance of hygienic conditions. He calls 
on them to have such places inspected, with a view to the 
remedying of any existing imperfections in this regard, and 
having them brought into conformity with modem ideas. 
He further demands a complete report from the procureur- 
gbUraux on this matter by Jan. 1st. 

Lodging and Growth. 

M. Gindes has made a study of the injurious influence of 
overcrowded dwelling-places. He deals particularly with the 
development of little children, as evidenced by the eruption 
of the first teeth and the first effort to walk. In a healthy 
dwelling the first tooth appears in 60 per cent, of cases 
towards the eighth month. As to walking, normally a child 
should begin to walk at an age between one year and a year 
and a half ; but in overcrowded dwellings only 26 per cent, 
of children begin to walk at this age, and 50 per cent, do 
not begin until after two years. Air, light, and sunshine, 
he says, are as indispensable for children as good milk is, 
and it is surely a little wonderful that this lesson has still to 
be learnt. 

Radiography in Hydronephrosis. 

On Nov. 6th M. Legueu communicated to the Society de 
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Chirurgie some observations as to the value and limitations 
of radiography in the diagnosis of hydronephrosis, the 
methods hitherto in use being uncertain in their results. 
Pain, he said, frequently disappeared when the hydro¬ 
nephrosis attained a certain size. On the other 
hand, when the hydronephrosis was small, palpation 
frequently gave negative results. Ureteral catheterism 
acted well in certain cases, but the catheter might 
stop short of the obstacle, and thus withdraw only a 
small part of the fluid altogether disproportionate to the 
total amount. In jections of a certain quantity of fluid might 
lead to error. In these different circumstances radio¬ 
graphy might be of service. M. Legueu has used it in a case 
of supposed appendicitis, in which the appendix on removal 
was found to be normal. In another case, in which injections 
of 40, 50, and 60 grammes of collargol had been made, radio¬ 
graphy demonstrated that the entire kidney was dilated and 
destroyed, indicating total ablation. Radiography was 
capable also of disclosing a hydronephrosis of the calyces, 
and, if used early, a dilatation of the ureters and the 
consequent alterations in the kidneys. 

Obituary Notes 

French science —indeed, one may say international 
science—has recently sustained a severe loss in the death of 
Professor Paul Segond, who died on Oct. 27th. His pre¬ 
mature decease was entirely unforeseen. Segond was not i 
advanced in age, and appeared even younger than lie really 
was. He was full of animation, of life, and showed 
every indication of having a considerable career in front 
of him. The son and grandson of a physician, lie 
was born in Paris on May 8th, 1851. After service as an 
exteme he was appointed an interne at the competition of 
1875. He became assistant in anatomy, then in 1879 
prosector. In 1882 he became chief of clinique to 
Professor Tr61at. A year later saw him a professeur agreyv 
in surgery and surgeon to the hospital. In 1905 he was 
appointed to the chair of Operative Surgery, which lie 
resigned two years later to take one of the chairs of Clinical 
Surgery of the University of Paris. He was a skilful and 
highly esteemed surgeon. Among his numerous publications 
should be mentioned particularly bis thesis for the doctorate 
on Prostatic Abscess, and his thesis for the associate pro¬ 
fessorship on the Radical Cure of Hernia. Other important 
communications were his Studies on the Treatment of 
Uterine Fibroma by Ovarian Extirpation, and upon Vaginal 
Morcellement; his report on the Surgical Treatment of 
Cysts of the Liver ; his note on Resection of the Maxillary 
Nerve and the Spheno-palatine Ganglion in the Pterygo- 
maxillary Fissure by the Temporal Route ; and his Operative 
Method for dealing with Recto-vaginal Fistulas. Finally, 
in collaboration with M. Schaeffer, he published an Atlas 
of Gynsecologic Technique. Professor Segond was a 
Laureate of the Institute and of the Societe de Chirurgic 
(of which he was secretary-general and President), a 
former President of the Soci6t6 d’Obst6trique, de Gyneco¬ 
logic, et de P6diatrie. He was also an Officer of the 
Legion of Honour and a member of the Academy of 
Medicine. At his funeral the Academy was represented not 
only by its officers and a delegation, but also by the presence 
of a very large number of colleagues, and a funeral oration 
was delivered in eloquent and moving terms on behalf of the 
Academy by M. Richelot 

Nov. 11th. _ 
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The German Red Cross Society. 

The German Red Cross Society has been very active in 
sending expeditions to the seat of war. The first of them 
proceeded to Constantinople under Dr. Siebert and Dr. 
Hitzler, with two nurses from the Olga Hospital in Stuttgart 
and two male attendants. They will provide accommodation 
for patients in the premises of the German Embassy. A 
similar expedition consisting of Dr. Schubert and Dr. 
Kirschner of Berlin, two nurses, and two male attendants has 
been sent to Bulgaria. The head of the expedition to 
Greece is Dr. Coenen, of Marburg, who took part in the war 
between Japan and Russia. An expedition to Sonia is in 
course of preparation, but has not yet been despatched 


owing to the want of funds. The committee of the Red 
Cross Society has explained that, according to thei statutes 
of the society, its general funds are not to be spent on foreign 
expeditions, but are to be reserved for use in wars in which 
Germany is concerned. The cost of expeditions sent abroad 
must therefore be entirely defrayed by voluntary gifts from 
friends of the society. The German Emperor has contributed 
30,000 marks (£1500). 

Manufacture of Catgut for Surgical Purposes. 

As cases of tetanus have occurred in consequence of 
infected catgut being supplied to surgeons, the Minister of 
the Interior, as head of the Government medical department, 
has issued new regulations for manufacturers undertaking 
the preparation of catgut. These regulations require that 
the rooms where catgut is prepared must be well lighted, 
and the doors and windows capable of being well closed. 
Curtains, wall-paper, and wooden floors are prohibited, but 
the walls must have a coating of oil paint and the floor 
must consist of cement or terrazzo. The workmen before 
entering the room have to clean their shoes from the dust 
and dirt of the street, and must put on a clean linen 
suit, their clothes being deposited outside the workrooms. 
Washing accommodation must be provided within the work¬ 
rooms. For the preparation of catgut only fresh intestine of 
animals certified as healthy by a veterinary surgeon may be 
used, and it must be kept in receptacles provided with a 
cover and put in a cool place. The intestine must be 
cleaned by mechanical means and then disinfected by 
chemical compounds. The finished threads must be dried in 
specially well lighted and ventilated rooms ; paraffin and 
fat arc not allowed to be used for making them flexible. 
Each roll of thread ready for sale must be wrapped in 
impervious pa per to protect it from dust and damp, and the 
packages must have labels indicating the method of sterilisa¬ 
tion used by the factory.' 

Death of Professor Lobker, 

The German medical profession lias sustained a heavy loss 
by the death of Professor Lobker, of Bochum, President of 
the Dent sober Aerztcvereins-Bimd, an association of the 
German practitioners’ societies to which allusion has several 
times been made in these columns. You have briefly 
announced the sad event already. Professor Lobker, from 
the beginning of his medical career, was much interested in 
professional matters. When an assistant in the surgical 
clinic in Greifswald he was sent as a delegate of the local 
medical society to the congress held at Eisenach in 1886. In 
1889, when he became chief surgeon to the miners’ hospital 
in Bochum under the Workmen’s Insurance Act, he continued 
his work for the association, and in 1894 became a member, 
and in 1900 president, of its organising committee. It was 
by his efforts that harmonious relations were established 
between the Aerztevereins-Bund and the subsequently formed 
association known as the Leipziger Verband, the latter of 
which at first defied the former, but by his diplomatic talent 
an agreement between both societies was arrived at, so that 
they now work together for the welfare of the profession. 

Death of Professor Ebstein. 

Professor Ebstein, of Gottingen, one of the most cele¬ 
brated physicians in Germany, who has recently dial, was 
born in 1836 at Janer in Silesia, and received his medical 
training in Breslau and Berlin. In 1869 he was recognised 
privat-docent, and in 1874 was promoted to be extraordinary 
professor at the University of Gottingen. He subsequently 
became ordinary professor and director of the medical clinic 
of the same university, an appointment held by him until 
1906, when he resigned owing to his advanced age. His 
renown rests especially upon his work in the investigation 
of diseases of metabolism, such as gout, diabetes, and 
obesity; and upon observations which he made on diseases 
of the kidney and on cancer. A man of extensive general 
knowledge, lie was the author of several memoirs on his¬ 
torical events regarded from a medical point of view. He 
was an excellent teacher and an interesting lecturer, much 
liked by the students. 

The Prevention of Venereal Diseases. 

The Society for Combating Venereal Diseases was founded 
in 1902 and celebrated the tenth year of its existence by a 
special meeting held on Oct. 19th, Professor Neisser, of 
Breslau, being in the chair. It was stated that the present 
number of members was more than 5000, including, in 
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addition to the medical members, men and even women of 
every class of the population. Insurance companies, sick 
clubs, and benevolent associations had also joined the 
society, several town councils supported its work, and local 
branches existed throughout the empire. The society has 
done godd work in influencing legislation. The former 
restriction in the workmen’s insurance law. by which 
patients suffering from venereal diseases were not entitled 
to sick-pay, has been abolished. Lectures have been, 
and still are being, delivered to students of other 
faculties than the medical, and also to young men of other 
classes, including workmen, and popular literature has been 
distributed in great quantities. The public discussion of the 
subject has done much to make the general population aware 
of the dangers of these diseases and tho methods to avoid 
them. The director of the Government medical department 
who attended the meeting read an address, in the course of 
which he announced that the laws relative to prostitution 
would be amended, and that the powers of the medical 
officers of this branch of the public service would be 
increased. 

The Leyden lecture. 

The Leyden lecture, with which since the death of 
Professor Leyden the winter session of the Society for 
Internal Medicine opens, was this year delivered by Dr. E. F. 
Bashford, director of the Imperial Cancer Research of 
London. The lecture being an event of great interest, a 
large number of members were present, together with other 
distinguished medical men and some of the family of 
the deceased honorary president. Exigencies of space 
allow only a brief reference to the leading points of 
the discourse. Dr. Bashford, who spoke German re¬ 
markably well, first discussed the statistical records of 
cancer. He said that the method according to which all the 
cases of cancer were considered together gave erroneous 
results, because important facts did not always clearly 
appear. For instance, it was true that cancer was more 
frequent after than before the age of 35 years ; but if the 
cases were analysed according to age, sex, and the various 
organs affected, it became obvious that great differences 
existed for the individual organs. The maxima of frequency 
were reached at different times. For some organs the 
number of cases increased continuously as age advanced, 
but for other organs it decreased after having reached a 
maximum. Dr. Bashford was of opinion that a general 
increase of cancer has not been proved. For some organs 
there has certainly been no increase, whilst for others a more 
exact diagnosis might have contributed to an apparent 
greater frequency. Social conditions, food, and density of 
population were of less importance in the causation of cancer 
than in the case of tuberculosis. Vegetarians were not 
less liable to cancer than meat-eaters. Japanese and 
Hindoos who lived exclusively on vegetable diet were by no 
means exempt from cancer. If infection did not occur 
chronic irritants must be regarded as the cause of the 
development of cancer. In describing his experiments on 
animals he discussed the subject of spontaneous recovery as 
observed in transplanted and non-transplanted tumours. 
Among transplanted tumours there were some forms which 
grew progressively and produced metastases in 95per cent., 
whilst there were on the other hand growths which nearly 
always terminated in spontaneous recovery. In contra¬ 
distinction to this, in 800 non-transplanted cases spontaneous 
recovery was found to be a very rare event, happening in 
only 1 per cent, of the cases. Dr. Bashford expressed the 
opinion that the experiments of Dr. Neuberg and Dr. Caspary 
in attacking the tumour cell directly by 44 tumoraffinic ” 
substances were theoretically correct. 

Nov. 11th. 


Royal Statistical Society.— At a meeting of 
this society to be held on Tuesday next, Nov. 19th, at the 
rooms of the Royal Society of Arts, John-street, Adelphi, 
W.C., a paper will be read by Dr. R. Dudfield, entitled 
••Stillbirths in Relation to Infantile Mortality.” The 
paper will deal with the report of a special committee 
appointed by the council of the Royal Statistical Society to 
inquire into the systems adopted in different, countries for 
the registration of births (including still-births) and deaths, 
with reference to infantile mortality. 



LUDOVIC WILLIAM DARRA MAIR, M.D. Lond.. 

M.R.C.S. Eng., L.R.C.P. Lond., D.P.H., 

MEDICAL INSPECTOR OF THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD. 

Dr. L. W. Darra Mair, whose unexpected death at the 
early age of 46 occurred on Nov. 4th, was the eldest son of 
I Dr. R. Slater Mair, formerly of Madras. He was born on 
the troopship Barra on her voyage from India to England 
on May 13th, 1866, and was educated first privately in 
London and afterwards at Epsom College. Thence he 
entered St. Bartholomew’s Hospital with a scholarship 
in 1883, qualified in 1887, obtained honours at the 
M.B. London examination in 1888, and the M.D. 
degree in 1890. For two years he was assistant medical 
otiicer at The Coppice Asylum, Nottingham, but speedily 
became attracted by public health work, and obtained the 
appointment of medical officer of health to the Croydon 
rural district, settling at Carshalton, where he lived up to the 
time of his recent fatal illness. In beginning his new work 
he was fortunate in being associated with Dr. E. Seaton, 
whose counsel and assistance he greatly valued, and he soon 
showed exceptional fitness in administration and in scientific 
investigation. 

In 1898 Dr. Mair was appointed by Mr. Chaplin to a 
temporary post as medical inspector of the Local Govern¬ 
ment Board, and joined the permanent staff in the following 
year. No better appointment could have been made. Dr. 
Mair was not only an industrious and untiring worker, but 
he possessed an acute sense of proportion and an invaluable 
habit of refusing to take things for granted, while he had an- 
excellent literary style and great powers of logical exposi¬ 
tion. With the encouragement and guidance which- 
Sir William Power, then principal medical officer, gave 
so freely to his juniors, these qualities were rapidly de¬ 
veloped and brought to bear on the work of the central 
medical department, and during his service, first with Sir 
William Power and later with the present principal medical 
officer, Dr. A. Newsholme, Mair became recognised in the 
IiOcal Government Board as one of the soundest 44 all round *" 
men in the service, who could always be relied upon to* 
extract the essential facts and considerations from any 
investigation which he undertook. 

Reference may here be made to some of Dr. Mair’s 
most noteworthy reports, which were published in the 
medical officer’s annual volumes or separately issued. 
The report on Bilston and Coseley (1900) analysed the 
causes of continued enteric fever prevalence in a typical 
Black Country area, bringing out strongly the effect 
of soil pollution in the neighbourhood of dwellings ; others on 
enteric fever at Coventry (1902) and Ashington (1903) dis¬ 
closed unusual features of spread of water-borne infection m r 
an instance of the probable spread of infection by house-flies 
was recorded in a report on Bedlington as early as 1902. 
Other epidemiological investigations included that into an 
anomalous epidemic of sore-throat in Lincoln, clearly 
associated with the milk-supply, in 1903 ; while Dr. Mair 
was also the author of reports on sanitary conditions and 
administration which often had much more than local interest. 
In particular, his reports on several of the larger rural districts 
of the country have in many cases led to important sanitary 
reforms. 

Dr. Mair’s services were specially in demand for inquiries 
into applications from various public authorities to his depart¬ 
ment for sanction to new methods of water purification and 
of sewage treatment, and for other matters involving intricate 
technical questions. In 1907 he was nominated to the Com¬ 
mission appointed by the Local Government Board for Ireland 
to inquire into the causes and prevention of the continued 
excessive death-rate of Belfast, and was specially concerned 
with the analysis of the evidence on which the exceptional 
mortality from enteric fever in that city was attributed to the 
water-supply. In discarding this hypothesis the Commission 
accepted and put forward the alternative explanation, 
elaborated by Dr. Mair in a separate memorandum, that 
infection by sewage-polluted shellfish, largely eaten raw, had 
for years operated on a scale the magnitude of which had been 
quite unsuspected. In 1910 Dr. Mair’s report on mortality 
in through and back-to-back houses was issued as a Parlia¬ 
mentary paper, and the accuracy and importance of his- 
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findings have received wide recognition. He was chairman 
of the Departmental Committee on the Use of Intercepting 
Traps in House Drains, the report of which, issued a few 
weeks ago, was fully reviewed in our columns. His early 
death has inflicted a great loss on the public health service 
-of the country, on his own department, and on his many 
personal friends. 

Dr. Mair was married, in 1894, to Edith, only daughter of 
Dr. W. B. Tate, of The Coppice, Nottingham, and is survived 
by his widow and two daughters. He was buried on 
Nov. 7th at Brompton Cemetery. 


THE NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT. 

The Resolutions of the Joint Committee of the 
English Universities and the English 
Conjoint Board. 

^At a meeting of the Joint Committee of the Royal Colleges 
of Physicians of London and Surgeons of England, the 
Society of Apothecaries of London, and the Medical Faculties 
of the Universities of England, held at the Royal College of 
Physicians of London on Nov. 13th, the following resolutions 
were passed 


Dr. C. E. M. Lowe (Crewe) seconded, the following 
resolution:— B 


uiuicunusu medical Association present under 
take to attend their divisional meetings and instruct their repre- 
fa , i i uro 1 ° n the p&rt of the representative mating 
to give effect to the original demands of the profession-formulated by 
the British Medical Association and reconfirmed at this meeting—will 
inevitably result in independent action being taken ^ 


This resolution was also carried, with only two or three 
dissentient votes, and the result was greeted with loud 
applause. 


Bristol Provisional Medical Committee and the Act. 

The Provisional Committee for the Bristol area has issued 
a report calling attention to the various points in which the 
Chancellor's latest proposals are unsatisfactory. It is 
recognised that the remuneration now offered is not un¬ 
reasonable, but it is held that the conditions of service are 
in many respects impossible unless freely amended. A large 
meeting of practitioners, under the auspices of the Bristol 
Division of the British Medical Association, has given 
unanimous support to resolutions embodying opinions similar 
to those expressed in the Provisional Committee’s circular. 


1. That in the opinion of this committee the conditions set up by the 
Provisional Regulations of the Insurance Commissioners dated Oct. 1st, 
1912, are of such a nature as to interfere injuriously with the rights 
and proper independence of the medical profession, and with the 
efficiency of insured persons. 

2. That medical practit ioners in matters concerning their professional 
•conduct ought not to lie tried by a tribunal that is not professional, the 
•decisions ot w hich may have the most serious effect on their reputation 
and practice. 

3. Seeing that the carrying out of the Provisional Regulations is left 
largely in the hands of the Local Insurance Committees, it would be 
unwise to agree to accept them (even if otherwise satisfactory) so long 
as the insured persons are represented upon these Committees bv an 
overwhelming majority. 

4. That attention should be called to the advisability of establishing 
tuberculosis centres in connexion with those hospitals to which medical 
schools are attached. 


The Imperial Medical Reform Union; 

At a meeting of the executive committee of the Imperial 
Medical Reform Lnion, held on Nov. 7th, it was nnanimously 
resolved :— 

That the executive committee of the Imperial Medical Reform Union 
consider that the members of the profession can be recommended to 
accept service under the Insurance Act on the following conditions:— 

(1) That payment be made for actual services rendered and 
medicines supplied ; 

(2) That the Income limit of 40#. a week be observed 

(3) That t he conditions of service be compatible with the honourable 
traditions and practice of the profession ; and 

<4) That the whole question of remuneration be reconsidered at the 
end of three years. 


The National Medical Union and the Act. 

Over 600 members of the medical profession in and around 
Manchester held a mass meeting in the Midland Hotel, 
Manchester, on Saturday, Nov. 9th, under the chairmanship 
of Mr. G. A. Wright, F.R.C.S. The meeting was 
organised by the National Medical Union. 

After the vigorous introductory remarks of the chairman, 
who hoped that they would have nothing at all to do with 
the Act or Regulations till they were fully and satisfactorily 
amended, Mr. E. B. Turner proposed the following 
resolution:— 


That in the opinion of this meeting the conditions of service lai 
uown in the Regulations issued by the Insurance Commissioners ai 
intolerable—notw ithstanding the new proposals foreshadowed by M 
Uoyd George m his speech on Oct. 23rd—and would destroy for ev< 
tine Independence of the medical profession. Therefore, any financii 
°“ e I-^? ndcr ! ho Nation *l Insurance Act should be refused until th 
conditions of service arc made compatible with the beet interests an 
honourable position of the profession. 


Mr. Iurner, in the course of an eloquent speech, said 
that they might disregard the threatening storm if only the 
officers of the ship kept their heads and the crew carried out 
their instructions intelligently and heartily. 

The resolution was seconded by I)r. T. Wheeler Hart, 
who severely criticised the conditions of service proposed 
to the medical profession, and was supported by Dr. E. S. 
Reynolds, Professor G. R. Murray (Manchester), Dr. R. H. 
Trotter (Huddersfield), and Dr. Maurice (Lancaster). On 
being put to the meeting the resolution was carried unani¬ 
mously and with enthusiasm. 

Mr. F. H. Wkstmacott (Manchester) then moved, and 


SEldrital Jtefos. 

University of Oxford.— The new department 
of Pharmacology was opened on Nov. 9th, when the 
Reader in Pharmacology, Dr. J. A. Gunn, delivered his 
inaugural address. A distinguished company attended, 
which included the Vice-Chancellor, several heads of houses, 
graduates in medicine, and resident members of the 
University, as well as the members of the local profession. 
The Regius Professor, in introducing Dr. Gunn, briefly 
sketched the history of pharmacology in the University, and 
enumerated the previous teachers in the subject, special 
mention being made of the services rendered by Dr. Smith 
Jerome who had been lecturer for ten years. Dr. Gunn took 
as the title of his lecture “The New Pharmacology.” He 
referred to the antiquity of the use of drugs, not only as 
remedies, but also as lethal weapons, such as arrow poisons and 
in the ordeal. He inferred that considerable accuracy in the 
dosage and knowledge of these drugs must have been acquired 
by observation of their effects. He mentioned that the skin of 
toads had been used in primitive times for the relief of dropsy, 
that recently a body similar to digitalis had been isolated by 
Abel, and that its therapeutic effect was again being tried on 
patients. In behoved pharmacologists, therefore, to look 
with respect upon the ancient uses of crude drugs. In the 
nineteenth century the action of drugs became more precise, 
and in these investigations other actions of great import¬ 
ance were discovered, such as the action of physostigmine 
on the pupil. In the twentieth century the great aim was 
in the direction of specific therapeutics ; quinine for malaria 
and mercury for syphilis were specific remedies discovered 
by chance. A tribute was paid to the brilliant work of 
Ehrlich in this field. Finally, he gave an example in the 
recent work of Cushny and Mackenzie on digitalis of the great 
results that may be expected in the future when an expert 
pharmacologist works in connexion with a clinician of experi¬ 
ence. In thanking Dr. Gunn for his lecture, the Regius Pro¬ 
fessor reminded the Vice-Chancellor (the Principal of Brase- 
nose) that Withering’s monograph on the use of digitalis was 
inspired by the results of its use on a previous holder of his 
office. An adjournment was then made to inspect the new 
pharmacological laboratory, which is situated in the front of 
the main building of the museum, and has been fitted up 
with all modern requirements. Tea was served in an 
adjoining department, where were displayed an exhibit of 
the editions of the work of Dioscorides on Materia Medica. 

University of Oxford.— The following 

degrees have been conferred :— 

D.M. —A. H. Hogarth and M. Davidson. 

Foreign University Intelligence.— 

Florence: Dr. C. Lotti has been recognised as primt- 
docent of Internal Pathology, Dr. G. Glocci and Dr. U. 
Trinci sls privat-docenten of External Pathology, and Dr. N. 
Beccari as privat-docent of Anatomy. — Genoa: Dr. A. 
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Cambiaso has been recognised as private docent of Internal 
Pathology, and Dr. Lampugnam as privat-docent of Mid¬ 
wifery and Gynaecology.— Kansas ( University School of 
Medicine ); Dr. John Sundwall has been appointed to the 
chair of Anatomy, and Dr. Lindsey S. Milne to that of 
Medicine.— Aonigsberg: Dr. J. Schreiber has been promoted 
to an Honorary Professorship of Medicine.— Marburg : Dr. E. 
Gdppert, of Heidelberg, has been appointed Extraordinary 
Professor of Anatomy.— Modena : Dr. O. Pes, of Cagliari, 
has been appointed Extraordinary Professor of Ophthal¬ 
mology.— Munich: Dr. J. Ibrahim, privat-docent of Psediatry, 
has been granted the title of Extraordinary Professor. 
— Naples: Dr. A. Lauletta and Dr. E. Pasaneso have 
been recognised as privat-docenten of Surgical Anatomy, 
and Dr. C. Gargano and Dr. C. Mol& as privat- 
doceaten of External Pathology.— Pavia: Dr. C. Da Fano 
has been recognised as privat-docent of Pathological 
Anatomy.— Prague ( German University')'. Dr. Oskar Bail 
has been promoted to the chair of Hygiene in succession to 
Dr. Hueppe. The chair of Clinical Medicine, vacated 
by the death of Dr. Pribram, has not yet been 
filled, though it has been offered to three gentlemen.— 
Prague ( Bohemian University): Dr. Edward Nessel, Extra¬ 
ordinary Professor of Odontology, has been promoted to 
Ordinary Professor.— Pome: Dr. A. L. Bonanome has been 
recognised as privat-docent of External Pathology, Dr. O. 
Ascenzi as privat-docent of Neurology, and Dr. U. Da Luca as 
privat-docent of Electro-Therapeutics and Radiology.— 
Sanratoff: Dr. N. M. Kakushkin, of St. Petersburg, has been 
appointed Extraordinary Professor of Midwifery and Gynae¬ 
cology.— Turin: Dr. P. Sisto has been recognised as privat- 
docent of Internal Pathology and Dr. Bruni as privat-docent 
of Anatomy.— Wiirzburg: Dr. P. Flury has been recognised 
as privat-docent of Pharmacology.— Zurich: Dr. W. Maier 
has been recognised as privat-docent of Psychiatry. 

Literary Intelligence.— Messrs. J. and A. 

Churchill are publishing “ An Introduction to Dental 
Anatomy and Physiology: Descriptive and Applied,” by 
Mr. A. Hopewell-Smith. The work is intended as a text¬ 
book both for students and practitioners of dental surgery, 
and contains 340 new and original illustrations. 

Death of a Centenarian.— The Times states 
that William Head, an inmate of Windsor Workhouse, who 
reached the age of 105 on Oct. 11th, died recently. He 
was born near Newbury, and worked as a labourer till he 
was 96 years old. Up to the last he enjoyed the regulation 
workhouse infirmary diet, smoked shag tobacco, and drank 
beer. The old man, who lived in six reigns, remembered 
seeing the soldiers return from Waterloo, and he also 
recollected taking part in Queen Victoria’s Coronation. 

The Royal Sanitary Institute.—A n adjourned 

sessional meeting will be held at the Royal Sanitary 
Institute, 90, Buckingham Palace-road, London, S.W., on 
Tuesday, Nov. 19th, at 8 p.m., for the purpose of continuing 
the discussion on the Report of the Departmental Committee 
on Intercepting Traps in House Drains, opened by Mr. H. 
Percy Boulnois, M.Inst.C.E.—A sessional meeting will 
be held on Saturday, Nov. 23rd, in the Mansion House, 
Doncaster, at 11 A.M., when a discussion will take 
place on Town Planning in Relation to the Development of 
the South Yorkshire Coal Field, to be opened by Dr. A. B. 
Dunne. Among those announced to take part in the 
discussion are the Bishop of Wakefield, Dr. H. Handford, 
Dr. J. R. Kaye, Dr. G. J. Langley, and Dr. J. Wright Mason. 

Medico-Psychological Association of Great 
Britain and Ireland. —The next general or quarterly 
meeting of this association will be held at 3 o’clock on 
Nov. 26th, at 11, Chandos-street, Cavendish-square, London, 
W., under the presidency of Dr. J. G. Soutar, when Dr. 
Sidney Coupland will read a paper entitled “ Remarks on 
Death Certification and Registration,” and Dr. David Orr 
and Dr. R. G. Rows will contribute a joint paper on “The 
Subacute and Acute Inflammatory Reactions Produced in the 
Spinal Cord by Infection of its Lymph Stream,” with lantern 
demonstration. Members will afterwards dine together at 
the Oaf6 Monico Restaurant at 6.45 p.m. for 7 o’clock. If 
sufficient members signify their desire to the Treasurer, Mr. 

H. F. H. Newington, Ticehurst, Sussex, before Nov. 22nd, a 
group of seats will be taken for the Coliseum after dinner. 


Medical Maoist rates.— Mr. J. Cropper, M.D. 

Cantab., of Caerwent, and Mr. Edmond liyan, L.R.C.P. & S. 
Edin., of Crumlin, have been placed on the commission of 
peace for the county of Monmouth. 

The annual dinner of the Bristol Medical 

School will take place at the Royal Hotel, College Green, on 
Nov. 21st, at 7 for 7.30 p.m. Mr. H. F. Devis will preside,, 
and Sir John Bland-Sutton will be the guest of the evening. 

At the meeting of the Society of Tropical 
Medicine and Hygiene, to be held at 11, Chandos-street, W., 
to-day (Friday), at 8.30 p.m., a paper will be read by Dr. 
W. F. Law upon the Prevention of Ankylostomiasis in British 
Guiana. 

A meeting of the council of the Association 

for Promoting the Training and Supply of Midwives will be 
held on Thursday, Nov. 28th, at 12 noon, at Caxton Hall, 
Westminster, when the chair will be taken by H.R.H. 
Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein. 

Presentation to a Medical Man.— At the 

recreation rooms, Shenstone, on Nov. 7th, Mr. G. H. H. Man- 
field, M.R.C.S. Eng., L.R.C.P. Lond., was presented by the 
parishioners of Shenstone and the district with an oak 
instrument cabinet, together with a purse of money, oiv 
the occasion of his marriage. 


^Parliamentary 


NOTES ON CURRENT TOPICS. 

The Select Committee on Patent Medicines. 

The Select Committee of the House of Commons which is investi¬ 
gating ‘the sale and advertisement of pateut medicines is now engaged 
in taking the evidence of manufacturers and vendors of proprietary 
remedies. Their attitude is that the legislation which has beerv 
advocated by the medical witnesses is unnecessary and would inflict 
uncalled-for “ interference with the large and reputable trade ii> 
proprietary medicines.” 

Mr. J. C. Umney, chairman of the drug and chemical section of the 
London Chamber of Commerce, in his evidence on Wednesday, Nov. 6th. 
gave detailed expression to the views of the manufacturers of pro¬ 
prietary articles. He insisted upon the value of proprietary household 
remedies. There would, he said, be an enormous advantage to the 
medical profession if the sale of proprietary remedies were prevented 
or limited. He took strong objection to the disclosure of the 
formula of a patent medicine, as it would lead to imitation^, 
and consequent loss to the original proprietors. The section which, 
he represented had carefully considered the evidence taken before- 
the Select Committee, and respectfully begged to make the- 
following observations and suggestions. Any proposed amendment of 
the law which would compel owners of proprietary articles to disclose- 
their trade secrets or declare the Ingredients in tlielr medicines, except 
to the limited extent at present required in respect of poisons by the 
Poisons and Pharmacy Act, 1908, would be strongly opposed. The 
evidence had shown that most of the alleged abuses arose in 
connexion with the sale of abortifacionts and anticonception pre¬ 
parations, and the like. The members of his section of the London 
Chamber of Commerce desired to dissociate themselves entirely 
from this class of business. As regarded abortifacients, anticon¬ 
ception preparations, and preparations purporting to affect sexual! 
virility, there might be stringent restrictions forbidding newspaper or 
circular advertisement. As regarded certain articles of this nature, the 
Offences against the Person Act , 1861, already provided remedies against 
the sale of articles of this class In respect to remedies advertised or 
held out as specially applicable to ailments peculiar to women—and 
some of these were useful and necessary to many at certain times—the 
public advertisement of these should be in simple language such as not 
to imply that the medicine was recommended for improper purposes.. 
A statement might appear prominently on eacli package that where 
suppressed menses were duo to pregnancy the preparation would 
not alter the condition. He had a special suggestion to make 
in regard to remedies claiming to cure the diseases of cancer^ 
consumption, rupture (other than by mechanical appliances), 
locomotor ataxy, Bright’s disease, diabetes, and syphilis. News¬ 
paper or circular advertising of such medicines claiming to cure 
such diseases might be made illegal. No statement should be made on 
any label of any medicine that it would cure any such disease. The 
necessary alteration in the law to carry out these suggestions could 
advantageously be made by amending tho Indecent Advertisements 
Act. He understood that. t!icM*o was at present an amending Bill under 
the consideration of the Horne Secretary. However, as regarded other 
proprietary medicines, it was felt very strongly by him and by those 
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•whom he represented that no case had been made out for any inter¬ 
ference with the largo and reputable trade in proprietary medicines. 

The witness went on to say that complaint had been made before the 
Committee, although not supported by any particular evidence, that 
dangerous habit-forming or poisonous drugs were freely Bold to the 
public under the disguise of proprietary medicines. Those whom he 
represented would call particular attention to the Poisons and 
Pharmacy Act, 1908, which enabled any drug the free sale of which 
ought to be restricted to l>e placed on the poisons schedule by the 
Pharmaceutical Society with tho consentjof the Privy Council, and 
this schedule was subject to any necessary extension without further 
legislation. The public were thus fully protected. 

If further legislation were necessary, he proceeded to say, it was 
flU gg C8 ted—although the need for further legislation was not admitted— 
that any amending legislation should bo on the following lines :— 

1. Every manufacturer or his representative in this country, before 
offering proprietary medicines for sale, must procure from the Excise 
a certificate of registration for such medicines. 

2. Such manufacturer or representative should, when applying for 
the certificate of registration, furnish the following particulars:— 

(a) A list of medicines proposed to be made or imported ; 

(b) the principal address of the manufacturer or his representative 
In this country; 

(c) for the use of the Inland Revenue Departments the names of 
any poisons within the meaning of the Poisons and Pharmacy Act, 
and if the maximum dose recommended should exceed the average or 
mean which was mentioned in the British Pharmacopoeia, the quantity 
of the poison contained in any such medicines must also be given. 

3. The department which had to look after the regulations was to 
send to the secretary of the Pharmaceutical Society a copy of any 
certificate issued in respect of any proprietary medicine containing 
poison within the meaning of the Act. 

4. The certificate issued to be numbered and to contain the par¬ 
ticulars given on the form of application. 

5. Every package of medicine issued should bear the number of the 
certificate. No vendor should indicate that the certificate of registra¬ 
tion in any way affected the merit of the proprietary article, and 
no reference to such certificate other than by statute provided should 
lie made on any label, package, circular, or advertising matter. 

6. The department issuing the certificates should have power to 
refuse or to cancel such certificates for the sale of any medicines which 
were sold contrary to law or which did not correspond with the certifi¬ 
cate of registration. 

7. Any manufacturer who might be ’refused a certificate or have it 
cancelled should be entitled to a full statement of the department’s 
reason for their action and to have a right to appeal to the court. 

8. Proper penalties to be imposed on any manufacturer or dealer 
knowingly selling a proprietary medicine contrary to law. 

Mental Deficiency Bill . 

Several of the proposals which the Horae Secretary recently recom¬ 
mended to the Standing Committee of the House of Commons which is 
dealing with the Mental Deficiency Bill have been introduced into 
• that measure. It will be remembered that Clause 17, along with other 
matters, laid down that amongst the persons who should be subject to 

the Act were those who were “defectives and ., (e) in whose case 

it is desirable in the interests of the community that they should be 
deprived of the opportunity of procreating children : (f) in whose case 
other circumstances exist as may be specified in any order made by 
the Secretary of State, as being circumstances which make it 
desirable that they should be subject to be dealt with under this 
Act.” These two paragraphs have been deleted by the Committee 
and substitutes introduced. It has been decided that defective 
women in receipt of poor relief at the time of giving birth or about to 
give birth to an illegitimate child shall bo brought within the scope of 
the clause. The Committee also agreed to tho insertion of a paragraph 
extending the clause to defectives in whose case “such other circum. 
stances” exist as may be specified in regulations to be made by the 
Secretary of State as being circumstances which make such persons 
injurious or dangerous to themselves or to the community. 

At the meeting of the Standing Committee which is dealing with 
the Bill on Tuesday, Nov. 12th, the question of the effect of the 
•Governments defeat in the House of Commons on the fortunes of the 
measure was raised. Several honourable Members remarked that it 
oould not usefully be discussed further. 

Mr. Ellis Griffith, the Under Secretary of State for the Homo 
Department, said that the promise of the Home Secretary to push 
forward the Bill must be read in the light of what had happened on 
Monday. But there was no need to adjourn, as every honourable 
Member present must acknowledge that very excellent work had been 
done by the committee. 

The committee proceeded to discuss Clause 17. 

In the course of the discussion Mr. Ellis Griffith said that there 
was no controversy with regard to the definitions of idiots, moral 
imbeciles, and mentally infirm, but there was a controversy as to the 
definition of the class of imbeciles and feeble-minded persons. The 
. Government, after consideration, would agree to accept the definition of 
these two classes in the language proposed in two amendments by Mr. 


Harris. According to one of these amendments imbeciles were 
persons in whose case there existed from birth or from an early age 
mental defectiveness not amounting to idiocy, yet so pronounced 
that they were incapable, and likely to be permanently incapable, 
of managing their own affairs, or, in the case of children, of being 
taught to do so. The definition w'hich it was proposed to adopt in 
regard to the other class was that feeble-minded persons were those 
in whose case there existed from birth or from an early age mental 
defectiveness not amounting to imbecility, yet so pronounced that they 
required, and were likely permanently to require, care, supervision, 
and control for their own protection or the protection of others, or, in 
the case of children, were incapable of receiving further benefit from 
instruction hi ordinary schools. 

No formal decision on these proposals had been taken when the 
committee adjourned. 

The Defeat of the Government. 

This is not the place to write of the political effects of the defeat of 
the Government on Monday, Nov. 11th. However, as the Cabinet has 
resolved to continue in office, it is understood that the incident will 
have no effect on the negotiations which may take place with the 
medical profession in regard to the Insurance Act. It is, however, 
regarded as within the bounds of probability that the Government will 
not be so keen in its anxiety to place the Mental Deficiency;Bill on the 
Statuto-lfook this year. The progress of this Bill in Standing Com¬ 
mittee requires the attendance of a certain number of the supporters 
of the Government at an early hour of the day, and if the incident Of 
Monday has the effect of increasing tho vigilance of the Party whips 
in retaining Members at Westminster during the sittings of the House, 
it is likely that some of the committees will i>c sacrificed. 

Mr. Asquith's Motion to Rescind the Decision of the House on 
Sir Frederick Banbury's A mendment. 

The sitting of the House of Commons on Wednesday night wa< 
adjourned by the Speaker under the Standlug Orders on the ground 
that a state of grave disorder had arisen during the debate. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Thursday, Nov. 7th. 

Medical Benefits. 

Answering a question putl iy Lord Heveagk, Earl Beauchamp said 
that, with regard to medical benefits under the Insurance Act, it was a 
matter of common knowledge that fresh terms had liecn suggested to 
the medical profession and were now being considered. Onlv t he other 
day the doctors in London had a meeting, and if their willingness to 
work the Act. was followed throughout the country, as seemed likely, 
there was reason to hope that there would be an efficient medical 
sendee at the disposal of insured people on the day mentioned in 
the Act. _ 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Wednesday. Nov. 6th. 

Plague at Mombasa. 

Sir Hildred Carlile asked the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
to state the circumstances connected with the outbreak of small-pox at 
Mombasa, in East Africa, and the official health measures which entailed 
a serious agitation among the native population.—Mr. L. Harcottrt 
answered :Tam not aware that there has been an outbreak of smali-pox 
at Mombasa. A 11 outbreak of plague was reported on Oct. 10th. I am 
assured that all precautions are being taken, but I have heard nothing 
of the agitation to which the honourable Member refers. The disease 
is stated to be pneumonic or septicemic in character, and according to 
the latest report there have been 16 cases and 15 deaths. 

The Ravages of Tuberculosis. 

Mr Pollock asked the Secretary of the Treasury what was the 
estimated number of persons in the United Kingdom suffering from 
tuberculosis ; whether he could state what number of persons were so 
suffering in England, Scotland. Wales, and Ireland respectively; and 
what proportion of the number so suffering were entitled to sanatorium 
benefit under the National Insurance Act.—Mr. M asterman wrote m 
reply: The numbers of persons who died through tuberculosis in 1910 
in England and Wales, in Scotland, and in Ireland were 51,317. 8517. 
and 10,016 respectively. No figures are available as to the number of 
persons suffering at tin** present time, and no estimate could be formed 
except on the Twisis of an assumed ratio between deaths and cases, 
which is necessarily speculative, and must vary in the different forms 
of tuberculosis. The proportion of tuberculous persons who may 
obtain treatment under the National Insurance Act would, if Insurance 
Committees extend the benefit to dependents, ultimately exceed 50 per 
cent, but as only those who have been at work at some tune since 
July 15th can be insured the present proportion must be, and remain 
for some time, very much lower. 

Thursday, Nov. 7 th. 


Peamount Sanatorium. 

Sir John Lonsdale asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutnoant 
of Ireland whether his attention had been called to a memorial from the 
residents of the districts of Clondalkin, Lucan, Hazclhatch, and 
Celbridge Rathcoole, Newcastle, laggard, and Brlttas, in the county 
of Dublin, protesting against the establishment, of a hospital for con 
sumptives at Peamount; and, seeing that the memorialists represented 
that the hospital would be a source of danger to the lives and certem 
immediate injury to the property of the residents in the neighbour¬ 
hood. and in view of the difficulty which had arisen in reference to the 
water-supply, whether he would recommend that the grant to U 10 
Women’s National Health Association should be withdrawn.—Mr. 
Birreli. replied : I have received the memorial referred to. As I dot 
already informed the honourable Member, Peamount has been certified 
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by several experts as entirely suitable (or a sanatorium, and the fears 
that it will be a source of danger to the residents in the neighbourhood 
are entirely at variance with the best medical opinion. I am happy to 
say that the difficulty about the water-supply has been overcome, as 
water was struck this morning. The answer to the last part of the 
question is in the negative. 

The Treasury Grant, for Medical Benefit. 

Sir Philip Magnus asked the Prime Minister whether he would 
afford, at an early date, an opportunity to the House for the dis¬ 
cussion of the question of the increased Treasury grant to lie set aside 
for medical benefit, and of the terms suggested for the employment and 
the remuneration of doctors taking service under the National Insur¬ 
ance Act.—Mr. Asquith replied : I fear that I am not in a position 
to make any statement at present. 

Actuarial Calculation of Medical Benefit. 

Mr. Chiozza Money asked the Secretary to the Treasury to state 
the actuarial value to a male person 16 years of age of the additional 
grant to doctors for medical benefit in connexion with the National 
Insurance Act.—Mr. Masterman answered : The actuarial value of the 
additional grant which it is proposed to make from the Exchequer for 
medical benefit is for a boy of 16 £3 05. M. 

Rural Practitioners in Scotland. 

Captain Murray asked the Secretary to the Treasury what arrange¬ 
ments It was proposed to make to safeguard the interests of the country 
doctors in Scotland in regard to mileage allowance.—Mr. Mastehmann 
replied : The method of distribution of the amount available for medical 
remuneration is largely a matter for the medical profession themselves, 
and the Government would favourably consider any proposals w hich 
command the general support of the profession. I may add that the 
Regulations provide for the adoption of any method of remuneration 
which may be considered! desirable for any county in Scotland where, 
owing to sparseness of population, difficulties of communication or 
other special circumstances the normal methods of remuneration 
appear to be unsuitable. 

The Supply of Drugs. 

Mr. Hudson asked the Secretary to the Treasury whether, in the case 
of payment to doctors under the National Insurance Act of 7.v. per 
person for attendance ami Is. 6 d. for drugs, either amount would in any 
case be liable to deduction.—Mr. Masterman replied : It is intended 
that the 7*.—namely, the 65 . 6d. per insured person for medical 
attendance anti treatment under medical benefit and the 6</. for the 
treatment of tuberculosis—shall be applied solely to remuneration of 
medical practitioners on the panel ; and that the In. 6d. shall he applied 
solely to meeting the cost of drugs ami appliances, a further 6d. 
being divisible between chemist and doctor according to the cost of the 
drugs ordered. Neither amount will be subject to deduction for any 
other purpose. 

Attendance on Patients under the Insurance Act. 

’ Mr. Hudson asked the Secretary to t he Treasury whether, under the 
National Insurance Act, medical men chosen by insured persons could 
depute their assistants to attend to their patients. - Mr. Masterman 
replied : When a practitioner on the panel is precluded by urgency of 
other professional duties, absence from home, or other reasonable cause 
from giving personal attendance to an insured person under his care, 
he may depute an assistant to act on his behalf. 

Monday, Nov. 11th. 

Home Rule and Medical Education. 

Mr. Moore asked the Prime Minister whether the General Medical 
Council would continue to exercise any supervision in Ireland over 
medical education or professional conduct if the Government of 
Ireland Bill should become law.—Mr. Asquith answered: Yes, subject 
to any future Irish legislation. 

Medical Arrangements under the Insurance Act. 

Mr. Bridgeman asked the Secretary to the Treasury whether he 
could state definitely w'hat processes of diagnosis of blood, sputa, Ac., 
would be included in the list of those for which payment is to be 
covered by the allowance for drugs.—Mr. Masterman answered: Such 
methods of diagnosis as are presumably referred to in the question 
will, so far as employed, come under the heading of medical treatment 
and not of drugs. It is not possible to state in advance what particular 
methods will bo employed by different practitioners, but, as already 
stated, practitioners on the panel will not be required themselves to 
undertake work demanding skill and experience beyond that w hick the 
ordinary general practitioner can properly lie expected to possess. 

Sir Philip Magnus asked the rigid honourable gentleman to state 
by what arrangement an insured person, temporarily resident in 
another county than that in w'hich lie ordinarily resided, or in another 
part of the same county, and taken suddenly ill, would be able to 
secure medical benefit under the National Insurance Act; and whether 
a qualified medical practitioner not on any panel would he recognised 
as able to give a certificate.—Mr. Masterman answered : The arrange¬ 
ments referred to in the first paragraph of the question will be found 
in the Provisional Regulations relating to medical benefit, especially 
paragraphs 44 and 46. I am not clear as to what certificates the 
honourable Member is referring to in the second paragraph of his 
question. 

Sir Philip Magnus asked whether a medical practitioner accepting 
service under the National Insurance Act was permit ted to have a 
qualified assistant who was not a partner, and to cm cloy such an 
assistant in visiting some of the cases of illness t hat might arise within 
the 30-inile area over which his contract, practice, under Section 3 of 
Part I. of conditions of service for practitioners, was required to extend. 
—Mr. Masterman said in reply: Yes, Sir, in the circumstances, but 
only in the circumstances described in paragraph 6 of Part I. of the 
First Schedule to the Regulations recently issued relating to the 
administration of medical benefit under the Act. 

Croydon Lunacy Visiting Committee. 

Dr. Addison asked the Secretary of State for the Home Department 
whether he was aware that the Croydon borough council had con¬ 
stitute 1 their whole hotly of 5S members as their Lunacy Visiting Com¬ 
mittee ; and whether this procedure was in accordance with tho advice 
and opinion of the Lunacy Commissioners. -Mr. McKenna replied: 
The Croydon borough council have proposed to constitute their whole 


body of 56 members as their Lunacy Visiting Committee, entirely con¬ 
trary to the advice and opinion of the Lunacy Commissioners, and a 
ease is being submitted to the Law Officers of the Crown as to whether 
the proposed action of the council would bo legal under the Lunacy 
Acts. • 

Sanatorium Benefit. 

Mr. Charles Bathurst asked the Secretary to the Treasury whether 
7 Id. only per insured person was now available to county councils for 
the provision of sanatorium benefit after the deduction of lid. for 
administration.—Mr. Masterman answered : The whole sum of 1«. 3 d. 
is available for sanatorium benefit, of which 6 d. will be allocated to 
domiciliary treatment of patients recommended for such benefit. The 
proportion of the sum to be allocated to expenses is not yet determined. 

Tuesday, Nov. 12th. 

Extra-mural Schools of Medicine at Edinburgh. 

Mr. Hogge asked the Secretary for Scotland whether he waa aw r arc 
that the extra-mural schools of medicine in E dinburgh w ere responsible 
not only for attracting students from all over the world to Edinburgh, 
hut for supplying many of the most eminent teachers in the profession ; 
and whether lie had considered the effect an inclusive fee in medicine 
at the University would have upon the continuance of such schools.— 
Mr. McKinnon Wood replied : I have no information as to whether the 
facts are as stated in the question. The matter is not one for which I 
am responsible, and I am not prepared to express an opinion upon it. 

Medical Teaching Fees in Scottish Universities. 

Mr. Hogge asked the Secretary for Scotland wiiethcr he, as the 
Minister responsible to the House of Commons for the educational 
policy in Scotland, approved of the important changes, such as the 
adoption of an inclusive fee for medicine for the Scottish Universities, 
without any reference at all either to the Scottish Education Depart¬ 
ment or to tiie representatives of Scotland.—Mr. McKinnon Wood 
said in reply : Questions relating to inclusive fees at, or to the internal 
management, or constitution of, the Scottish Universities are not 
matters for which I am responsible. 

Mr. Hogge asked the Secretary for Scotland whether the Lords of 
the Treasury consulted him prior to refusing additional grants U> 
Edinburgh University miles the University found it possible to adopt 
an inclusive fee in'medicine.— Mr. McKinnon Wood replied: The 
answer is in the negative. 

Mr. Hogge asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer whether he had 
received a resolution from the General Council of the University of 
Glasgow, asking for a general discretion with regard to an inclusive fee 
for medicine; and whether, in view of the opposition of both Glasgow 
and Edinburgh to the proposal, he was now prepared to withdraw the 
letter of the Lords of the Treasury stating that the adoption of such a 
fee was a condition of increased grants to the Scottish Universities.—Mr. 
Lloyd George w r rote in reply: A resolution from the General Council 
of Glasgow University lias been received. I am in communication with 
the University Court on the subject. 

Births in the United Kingdom. 

In reply to Mr. King, Mr. Burns stated that the number of births 
registered in England and Wales during 1911 was 881,241, in Scotland 
121,811, and in Ireland 101,758. These three numbers were provisional. 

Wednesday, Nov. 13th. 

The House Fly and Disease. 

Mr. Stanier asked the President of the Local Government Board 
whether the inquiry into the life-history of the house fly and its rela¬ 
tion to disease w'as completed ; if so, what were the conclusions arrived 
at, and what had been the cost of the inquiry; and also whether he 
was aware that there had been a successful cultivation of the parasitical 
fungus Kmpusa musc«\ which had been recommended by the officers of 
his Board to be used for the destruction of house flies ; and W’hcther he 
wastakingany steps to enable the public to acquire the fungus spores in 
a condition ready for use.—Mr. Burns replied : The investigations which 
I have caused to be made into the life-history of the house fly have been 
partly summarised in the annual report of my medical officer Vor the year 
1910-11, and a further summary of subsequent researches will be given 
in his forthcoming annual report. The sum of £655 5«. has been spent 
in the course «f five years on these inquiries. The investigations I have 
authorised for the present financial year are closed, but the question of 
continuing them in the next financial year, including the question of 
the cultivation of the fungus to which the honourable Member refers, 
is receiving my consideration. 


BOOKS, ETC., RECEIVED. 


Arnold, Edward, London. (Longmans, Green, and Co., New- 
York.) 

International Medical Monographs. General Editors: Leonard 
Hill, M.B., F.R.S., and William Bulloch, M.D. Lead Poisoning 
and Load Absorption. The Symptoms, Pathology, a*nd Prevention, 
with Special Reference to their Industrial Origin and an Account 
of the Principal Processes Involving Risk. By Thomas M. Leggo. 
M.D.Oxon., D.P.H. Cantab., II.M. Medical Inspector of Factories ; 
Lecturer on Factory Hygiene, University of Manchester; and 
Kenneth W. Goadby, M.R.C.S., D.P.H. Cantab., Pathologist and 
Lecturer on Bacteriology, National Dental Hospital ; Appointed 
Surgeon to Certain Smelting and White Lead Factories in East 
London. Price 12#. 6d. net. 

Arnold, Edward, London. 

Forensic Medicine and Toxicology. By C. O. Hawthorne, M.D., 
Fellow of the Royal Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons of 
Glasgow; Lecturer on Forensic Medicine in tho London School of 
Medicine for Women; Physician to the North-West London and 
Royal Waterloo Hospitals. Third edition. Price 65 .nct. 

Baillikhe, Tindall, and Cox, London. 

A Manual of Nursery Hygiene. By W. M. Feldman, M.B., B.S. 
Lund., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. Loud., Lecturer on Midwifery; 
Lecturer and Examiner in Hygiene, Infant Care, Nursing, Ac., to 
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the London County Council. Second edition. Price, paper, 
la. 6 d. net; cloth, 2s. 6 d. 

The Care and Treatment of European Children in the Tropics. By 
G. Montag# Haraton, M.D. Lond., M.RC.S.Eng., L.R.C.P. 
Lond., Ophthalmic Surgeon to the Tung Wa Hospital, Hong- 
Kong; and Examiner in Materia Medicaand Therapeutics, Hong- 
Kong College of Medicine. With Introduction by Sir Patrick 
Manson, G.C.M.G., M.D., LL.D. Price Is. 6 d. net. 

Handbook of Diseases of the Ear. For the Use of Students and 
Practitioners. By Richard Lake, F.R.C.S. Eng., Surgeon, 
Diseases of Ear, Ac., London School of Clinical Medicine; 
Surgeon, Seamen's Hospital and Royal Ear Hospital. Fourth 
edition, revised and enlarged. Price Is. 6d. net. 

The Nutrition of the Infant. By Ralph Vincent, M.D., M.R.C.P., 
Senior Physician and Director of the Research Laboratory, the 
Infants' Hospital, London. Fourth edition. Price 10#. 6 d. net. 

Blue (John). Sows, awd Danielsson, Limited, London. 

Studies in Clinical Medicine. By C. O. Hawthorne, M.D., Fellow 
of the Royal Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow; 
Lecturer on Medicine, Medical Graduates’ College and Polyclinic, 
London; Physician to the North-West London and Royal 
Waterloo Hospitals. Price 6 #. net. 

Cassell and Company, Limited, London, Now York, Toronto, and 
Melbourne. 

A Handbook for Midwives and Maternity Nurses. By Comyns 
Berkeley, M.A., M.D.. B.C. Cantab., F.R.C.P.Lond., M.R.C.S. 
Eng., Obstetric and Gynaecological Surgeon to the Middlesex 
Hospital; Lecturer on Midwifery at the Middlesex Hospital 
Medical School. Enlarged (Third) Edition. Price bs. 

Churchill, J. awd A., London. 

On Alcoholism, its Clinical Aspects and Treatment. By Francis 
Hare. M.D., Medical Superintendent of the Norwood Sanatorium, 
Beckenham. Price 5*. net. 

Constable awd Co., Limited, London. 

Decisions of the English, Scottish, and Irish Courts under the 
Medical Acts 1858 to 1886 and the Dentists Act 1878. Collected for 
the General Medical Council and arranged with Introduction and 
Notes by Charles J. S. Harper, Solicitor to the Council. Price 
10 #. 6 d. net. 


Bbowdr, Henry, awd Hodder awd Stoughton, London. 

Ba rteria. By Dr. Max Sehottelius. Second edition. Translated by 
Staff-Surgeon Herbert Gcoghegan, R.N. Price 8 *. 6 d. net.. 

Mtnual of Operative Surgery. By H. J. Waring, M.S., M.B., B.Sc. 
Lond., F.R.C.S., Surgeon to, and Joint Lecturer in Surgery at, 
8 t. Bartholomew’s Hospital. Fourth edition. Price 12s. 6 d. net. 

Manual of Medicine. By A. S. Woodwark, M.D., M.R.C.P., Junior 
Curator of St. Bartholomew s Hospital Museum ; Physician to the 
Royal Waterloo Hospital and the Miller General Hospital for 
South-East London. Price 10#. 6 d. net. 

Cunningham’s Manual of Practical Anatomy. By the late D. J. 
Cunningham, M.D. (Edin. ct. Dubl.), D.Sc., LL.D. (St. And. et 
Glas), D.C L. (Oxnn.), F.R.S. Volume second. Thorax; Head 
and Neck. Fifth edition. Revised by Arthur Robinson, Professor 
of Anatomy in the University of Edinburgh. Price 10#. 6 <i. net. 

Hm Pharmacy, The, Proprietor of, 38, Amh 'rat-street, Calcutta. 

Outlines of Medical Jurisprudence ami Treatment of Poisoning. 
For Students and Practitioners in Medicine and Law. By Ramos 
Chandra Ray, L.M.S.. Lecturer on Forensic Medicine, College of 
Physicians and Surgeons of Bengal ; Formerly Assistant Surgeon 
under Government of Bengal, and House Surgeou, Mayo Hospital. 
Second edition. Rewritten. Price R. 4. 

44 Le pROGRfes MIcdical,” Redaction et Administration, 41, Rue des 
Bcoles, Paris. 

Medicus. Guide-Ann uaire des l£tudiants et des Praticiena. 

40* Annee. 1912-1913. Price Fr. 5. 

Longmans, Greew, awd Co., London, New York, Bombay, and 
Calcutta. 

A Manual of Surgical Treatment. By Sir W. Watson Cheyne, 
Bart., C.B., D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.C.S., F.R.S., Hon. Surgeon in 
Ordinary to H.M. the King. Senior Surgeon to King s College 
Hospital; and F. F. Burghard, M.S. Lond., F.R.C.S., Surgeon to 
King's College Hospital, and Senior Surgeon to the Childrens 
Hospital, Paddington Green. New edition, entirely revised and 
largely rewritten with the Assistance of T. P. Legg. M.S. Lond., 
F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Royal Free Hospital, Assistant 
Surgeon to King's College Hospital ; and Arthur Edmunds. 
M.S. Lond., F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Great Northern Central 
Hospital; Surgeon to Out-patients, The Children's Hospital, 
Paddington Green. In Five Volumes. Vol. III.: The Treat¬ 
ment of the Surgical Affections of the Joints, the Spine, the 
Head, and the Face. Price 21*. net. 

Oxidations and Reductions in t he Animal Body. By H. D. Dakin, 
D.Sc., F.I.C., the Herter Laboratory. New York. Price 4#. net. 

The Simple Carbohydrates and the Glucoside*. By K. Frankland 
Armstrong. D.Sc., Ph.D., Fellow of ihe City and Guilds of 
London Institute. Second edition. Price 5#. net. 

Ufe : its Nature, Origin, and Maintenance. An Address delivered 
to the British Association for the Advancement of Science, at Its 
meeting at Dunrlee in September, 1912. By E. A Schilfer, LL. 1*., 
D.Sc., M.D., F.R.S., Professor of Physiology in Edinburgh. 
Price 1#. net. _ 

The Prognosis and Treatment of Diseases of the Heart. By R. O. 
Moon. M.A., M.D. Oxon,. F.R.C.P., Physician to the National 
Hospital for Diseases of the Heart. Assistant Physician to the 
Royal Waterloo Hospital. Price 3*. 6 d. net. 

The Growth of Groups in the Animal Kingdom. By R. E. Lloyd, 
M.B., D.Sc. Lond.. Indian Medical Service, Professor of Biology 
(pro. tern.) in the Medical College. Calcutta, formerly Naturalist 
to the Marine Survey of India. Price ft*. net. 

Bxoerimental Physiology. Bv E. A. Schftfer, F.R.S., Professor of 
Pnyalology in Edinburgh. Price 4#. 6d. net. 


Mioudosk:, James, awd Sows, Glasgow. 

Life of Sir William Tennant Galrdner, K.C.B., M.D., LL.D., F.R.S.# 
Regius Professor of Practice of Medicine in the University of 
Glasgow. By George Alexander Gibson, M.D., Sc.D., LL.D., 
Senior Physician to the Royal Intirmary, Edinburgh. With a 
Selection of Papers on General and Medical Subjects. Price 
10 #. 6d. net. 

The Teratology of Fishes. By James F. Gemmill, M.A., M.D., 
D.Sc., Lecturer in Embryology, Glasgow University, and in 
Zoology, Glasgow Provincial Training College. Price 15#. net. 

Macmillan awd Co., Limited, London. 

Anaesthetics and their Administration : A Textbook for Medical 
and Dental Practitioners and Students. By Sir Frederic W. 
Hewitt, M.V.O., M.A., M.D. Cantab., Anaesthetist to His Majesty 
the King, late Anesthetist to His Majesty King Edward VII., 
Physician-Anaesthetist to St. George’s Hospital. Fourth edition, 
Prepared with the assistance of Henry Robinson, M.A., M.D., 
B.C. Cantab., Anesthetist to the Samaritan Hospital and to the 
Cancer Hospital. Price 15#. net. 

Diseases of the Liver. Gall-bladder, and Bile-Ducts. By Humphry 
Davy Itolleston, M.A., M.D. Cantab., F.R.O.P., Senior Physician, 
St. George’s Hospital, Physician, Victoria hospital for Children, 
Cholsea. Price 25#. net. 

Macmillan Company, The, New York. Macmillan and Co., 
Limited, London. 

The Kallikak Family. A Study in the Heredity of Feeble-Mindod- 
ness. By Henry Herbert Goddard, Ph.D., Director of the 
Research Laboratory of the Training School at Vineland, New 
Jersey, for Feoblo-Mindcd Girls and Boys. Price 6#. 6d. net. 

Methuen and Co., Limited, 36, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Modem Problems. By Sir Oliver Lodge, F.R.S.,Principal of the 
University of Birmingham. Price 5#. net. 

Perfect Health for Women and Children. By Elizabeth Sloan 
Chesser, M.B., Ch.B. Price 3#. 6 d. net. 

Miller. T. Maskew, Cape Town and Pretoria. Longmans, Green 
and Co., London. _ x 

The Snakes of South Africa, Their Venom and the Treatment of 
Snake Bite. By F. W. Fitzslmons, F.Z.S., F.R.M.8., to.. 
Director, Port Elizabeth Museum. New edition. Price 12*. 6d. 
net. 

Mills and Boon, Limited, 49, Rupert-street, London, W. 

Mental Self-Help. A Practical Handbook. By Edwin L. Aah, 
M.D., Lately Physician (out-patient), Italian Hospital, London; 
Physician for Nervous Diseases to the Kensington and Fulham 
General Hospital. Price 2s. 6 d. net. 

Scott, Robert, ltoxburghe House, Paternoster-row, London, B.C. 

Character and Religion. By the Rev. the Hon. Edward Lyttelton, 
M.A., B.D.. Headmaster of Eton College. Price 5#. net. 

Superintendent Government Printing, India, Calcutta. 

Scientific Memoirs by Officers of the Medical and Sanitary Depart¬ 
ments of the Government of India New Series, No. 51. A 
Strcptothrix Isolated from the Spleen of a Leper. By Major 
W. G. Liston, M.D., D.P.H., I.M.S., and Captain T. 6. B. 
Williams, I.M.S. Price 14 annas, or 1#. 4 d. 

Scientific. Memoirs. New Scries, No. 52. Dysentery in Hazaribagh 
Central Jail, January, 1910-March, 1911. Being the Report of an 
Enquiry carried out by Captain It. T. Wells, M.A , M.B., I.M.S., 
under the Direct ion of the Director, Central Research Institute, 
Kasauli. Price, Re. 1.12. or 2«. 9 d. 

Scientific Memoirs. New Series, No. 53. The Development of the 
Parasite of Indian Kala-Azar. By Captain W. S. Patton, M.B., 
I.M.S., OfTg. Director, King Institute of Preventive Medicine, 
Madras. Price, Annas 12, or 1#. id. 

Unione Tipografico-Editrice Torinesk, Corso Raffaello, 28.Torino. 

Patologia e Terapia Chirurgica del Calcoli della Vescica Urinaria, 
Dott Mario Schiavoni, Profeasore pareggiato di Patologia 
specialc Chirurgica Dimostrativa. Prefazion© del Prof. D. B. 
Roncali. Price L.15. 

University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois. Cambridge 
University Press, Fetter-lane, London. 

A Study of Chicago's Stockyards Community. I. OpDortuniti» 
in School and Industry for Children of the Stockyards District. 
Bv Ernest L. Talbert, Ph.D. An Investigation carried on under 
the direction of the Board of the University of Chicago Sottle- 

The CI Mechanistic Conception of Life. Biological Essays. By 
Jacques Loeb M.U., Ph.D., Sc.D., Member of the Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research. Price 6#. net. 

University Press, The, Aberdeen. 

DevcloDmental Adhesions Affecting the Lower End of the Ileum 
and the Colon. By H. M. W*Gray, M.B. F.R.C.S Edin., 
Surgeon and Lecturer on Clinical Surgery, Royal Infirmary, 
Aberdeen; Surgeon to the Royal Hospital for Sick Children, 
Aberdeen ; and William Anderson, M.B., Ch.B. Price 1#. 

Unwin, T. Fisher, Adelpbl-terrace, London; and Inselstrmase, 

^kVp.mtUm and Disease. A Pie* for HsHonal PsTChotherwpy. By 
Huirh Crichton Mill-r, M.A.. M.D. Edin. and Pavia With an 
Introduction by Charles Lloyd Turkey, M.D. Prloe 5*. net. 

Wiley, John, and Sons, New York. Chapman and Hall, Limited, 

Methods in Chemical Analysis, originated or developed in the Kent 
Chemical Laboratory of Yal- University. Compiled by frank 
Austin Gooch. Professor of Chemistry and Director of the Kent 
Chemical Laboratory in Yale University. First edition. First 
Thousand. Price 17#. net. . „ ^ ... 

A Handbook of Sugar Analysis. A Practical and Descriptive 
Treatise for Use in Research. Technical,and Control Laboratories. 
Bv C. A. Browne. Ph.D., Chemist in Charge of the Now York 
Sugar Trade Laboratory. First edition. First thousand. Price 
25#. 6d. net. 
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Jjpintnwnts. 

Successful applicants for Vacancies, Secretaries oj Public Institutions , 
Md others possessing information suitable for this column , are 
invited to forward to The Lancet Office, directed to the Sub • 
Editor, not later than 0 o'clock on the Thursday morning of each 
week, such information for gratuitous publication 


Alexander, Charles Jenkins. M.B., B.Ch.. B.A.O.R.U.I., has been 
appointed Resident Medical Officer at the Wwwiev Sanatorium, 
near Bath. , , . 

Boycott, A. E., M.D., Ch.B. Oxon., has been appointed to the Chair of 
Pathology in the University of Manchester. 

Brebnkr, C. S„ M.D. Edin., D.P.H. Capib.. has been appointed 
Medical Officer of Health to the Chiswick Urlian District Council. 

Cross man, Francis Ward, M.B., B.S. Durh., L.R.C.P. Lond., M.R.C.S.. 
has been appointed Medical Officer for No. 2 District and Public 
Vaccinator for No. 6 District by the Chipping Sodbury (Gloucester¬ 
shire) Board of Guardians. 

Davies, G. Meredith, M.B., B.S.|Lond.. has been appointed Resident 
Medical Officer at the British Lying-in Hospital. 

Dobson, J. R. B., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P.Lond., M.B., B.S. Lond., has been 
appointed Assistant Medical Officer to the City Sanatorium, 
Yardley-road, and to the Tuberculin Dispensary, Birmingham. 

Ditndon, E., L.R.C.P. & S. Ircl., has been appointed Certifying Surgeon 
under the Factory and Workshop Acts for the Borris District of 
the county of Carfow. 

Fothergill, W. E., M.D. Edin., has been appointed Joint Lecturer in 
Obstetrics and Gynaecology in the University of Manchester. 

Griffin, F. W. W., M.B., B.CT Cantab., has been appointed Joint Chief 
Tuberculosis Officer for the County of Surrey. 

Layton, T. B., F.R.C.S. Eng., has been appointed Throat and Ear 
Surgeon to Guy’s Hospital. 

May, Otto, M.D. Cantab., M.R.C.P., has been appointed Permanent 
Medical Officer to the Prudential Assurance Company. 

Shaw, A. F. Bernard, M.B. Dub., D.P.H., has been appointed 
Assistant Medical Officer of Health and Assistant School Medical 
Officer to the City and Port of Cardiff. 

Shaw, W. Fletcher, M.D. Manch., has been appointed Assistant 
Lecturer in Obstetrics and Gymrcoldgy in the University of 
Manchester. 

Walls, W. K., M.B. Lond., has teen appointed Lecturer in Clinical 
Obstetrics and Gynaecology in the University of Manchester. 

Waltkbs, Frederick K., M.D. Lond., has teen appointed Joint Chief 
Tuberculosis Officer for the County of Surrey. 


facanms. 


For further information regarding each vacancy reference should be 
made to the advertisement (see Index), 


Acrk Lane Home for Mentally Defective Boys, Acre-lane, 
Brixton, S.W.—Medical Officer. Salary £30 per annum. 

Bodmin, Cornwall County Asylum.— Third Assistant Medical Officer 
and Pathologist. Salary £150 per annum, with quarters, board, 
laundry, and attendance. 

Bouknrmouth, Royal Victoria and West Hants Hospital.— House 
Surgeon for six months. Salary £80 per annum, with board, 
lodging, and laundry. 

Brighton, Hove, and Preston Dispensary.— Resident Medical Officer, 
unmarried. Salary £130 per annum, with board and residence. 

Cancer Hospital (Free), Fulham-road, London, S.W—House 
Surgeon for six months. Salary £70 per annum. 

Cardiff, King Edward VII.’s Hospital. —Senior Resident Medical 
Officer. Salary £120 per annum, with board, washing, and 
apartments. 

Cardiff, The King Edward VII. Welsh National Memorial.— 
Tuberculosis Physician. Salary £400 per annum. 

Carlisle Non-Provident Dispensary.— Resident Medical Officer. 
Salary £150 per annum, with apartments. 

Central London Sick Asylum, Colindale-avenue, The Hyde, Hendon, 
N.W.—Assistant Medical Officer. Salary £120 per annum, with 
board and residence. 

Central London Throat and Ear Hospital, Gray’s Inn-road.— 
Registrars. 

Coventry Education Committee. —Assistant School Medical Officer. 
Salary £300 per annum. 

Kastkrn Dispensary, Leman-street, E.—Resident Medical Officer. 
Salary £120 per annum, with residence and attendance. 

Evelina Hospital for Sick Children, Southwark, London, S.E.— 
Physician to Out-patients. 

Girburnb House, Watford, Industrial School for Girls.— Medical 
Officer. Salary £43 12s. per annum. Also Dentist. Salary £15 per 
annum. 

Halifax Royal Infirmary.— Third House Surgeon, unmarried. 
Salary £80 per annum, with residence, board, and washing. 

Hampstead General and North-West London Hospital.— Patho¬ 
logist. Salary £100 per annum. 

Hastings, East Sussex Hospital.— Assistant House Surgeon. Salary 
at rate of £70 per annum, with residence, board, and washing. 

KING’S College.— Senior Demonstrator and Lecturer in Anatomy. 

King’s College Hospital, London.—Sambrooke Surgical Registrar. 

E,j£AM1NGTon, Warnkford, Leamington, and South Warw ickshire 
General Hospital and Midland Counties Bathing Institu¬ 
tion. —Honorary Medical Officer for treatment of Diseases of the 
Bar, Nose, and Throat. 

I^rvBRPOOL, Township of Toxteth Park Workhouse and Infirmary. 
—Assistant Resident Medical Officer. Salary £125 per annum, 
with hoard, washing, and apartments. 

I>on»o:n Lock Hospital.—P athologist. 

I^ondon Temperance Hospital.— Surgical Registrar. Salary at rate 
of 40 guineas per annum. 

XvOUGHBOROUGH AND DISTRICT GENERAL HOSPITAL AND DISPENSARY. 

—Resident House Surgeon. Salary £120 j»er annum, with rooms, 
attendance, board, and washing 


Maidstone, Kent County Asylum. — Fourth Assistant Medical 
Officer, unmarried. Salary £200 to £220 per annum, with quarters, 
attendance, washing Jtc. 

Manchester. M > sait Fever Hospital.— First Assistant Medical 
Officer. S ilary £200 per annum, with board, lodging, and washing. 
Mount Vaiwon Hospital for Consumption and Diseases of the 
Chest, Hampstead.—House Physician. Salary £75 per annum, 
with board, residence, and washing. 

Newcastlb-upon-Tynk, City and County of.— Medical Officer of 
Health and Medical Superintendent of City Hospitals for Infectious- 
Diseases. Salary £700 per annum. 

Newcastlk-ox-Tynk Dispensary.— Visiting Medical Assistant. Salary 
£160 per annum. 

New’ Hospital for Women.— Female House Physician, Two House 
Surgeons, Obstetric Assistant, Ana'sthctist. Clinical Assistants for 
Out-patient Department. Also Assistant Pathologist. 

Paddington Infirmary.— Second Assistant to Medical Superintendent 
for six months. Salary at rate of £100 per annum, with board, 
lodging, and w’ashing. 

Preston, County Asylum, Whittiugham.—Assistant Medical Officer, 
unmarried. Salary £150 per annum, w ith board, apartments, ami 
washing. 

Preston Royal Infirmary.— Senior and Junior House Surgeons, 
unmarried, for six months. Salaries £80 and £60 per annum 
respectively, with board, residence, and washing. 

Royal Ear Hospital, Soho.—Honorary Assistant Anaesthetist. 

Royal Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital, King William-street, 
West Strand, W.C.—Clinical Assistants for six months. 

St. Peter’s Hospital for Stone, &c., Henrietta-street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.—Junior House Surgeon for six months. Salary at 
rate of £50 per annum, with board, lodging, and washing. 
Singapore Municipality (Health Department.)— Second Assistant 
Health Officer. Salary 4200 dollars for first year, up to 4800 dollars- 
for the third year, with free furnished ouarters, light, and water. 
Also Bacteriologist. Salary at rate of 5160 dollars for first year, up 
to 6000 dollars for the third year. 

Stockport Infirmary.— Junior House Surgeon. Salary £80 per 
annum, with board, washing, and residence. 

University of London.— Examiners. 

Wakefield General Hospital.— Second House Surgeon, unmarried. 

Salary £100 per annum, with board, lodging, and washing. 

Wells, Somerset and Bath Asylum.— Second Assistant Medical 
Officer. Salary £135 per annum, with board, lodging, washing, and 
attendance. , _ 

West Bromwich and District Hospital.— Assistant Resident House 
Surgeon, unmarried. Salary £75 per annum, with board, residence, 
and washing. 

West London Hospital, Hammersmith-road, W.—House Physician 
for six months. Board, lodging, and laundry provided. . 
Westminster General Dispensary, 9, Gerrard-street, Soho, W.~ 
Honorary Physician. 

Wolverhampton and Staffordshire General Hospital. —House 
Surgeon for six months. Salary £80 per annum, with board, rooms, 
and laundry. _ . , , , . , . 

Worcester County and City Asylum, Powick.—Junior Assistant 
Medical Officer, unmarried. Salary £160 per annum, with board, 
apartments, washing, and attendance. 

Wrexham Infirmary.— Resident. Medical Officer. Salary £120 per 
annum, with l>oard, lodging, and washing. 

The Private Secretary at the Home Office gives notice of a vacancy for 
a Medical Referee under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1906. 
for Birmingham County Court. 


$ir%, gt arrays, anir Jta%. 

BIRTHS. 

Arklf..— On Nov. 9th, at Bentham, West Derby, Liverpool, the wife of 
A. S. Arkle, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., of a son. 

Barwell. —On Nov. 12th, at Wiinpole-street, the wife of Harold S. 
Barwell, F.R.C.S., of a son. 

Glanville.— On Nov. 11th, at. Emsworth, Hants, the wife of L. b. 
Howard Glanville, M.D.. B.S., of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

Gilchrist—Marks.— On Nov. 7th. at St. Mary’s, Primrose Hill, N.W., 
by the Rev. T. W. Wright. James 0. Gilchrist, M.D., Cardiff, 
eldest son of the late l)r. Gilchrist, late of the Crichton Royal 
Institution, Dumfries, to Emmeline, younger daughter of the late 


Alfred Marks, 


Esq., formerly London Manager of the London City 
Bank, Limited, and Mrs. Marks, Adelaidc-road. 
Hampstead. „ , , , _ , , , 

Mackenzie—Burgoyne.— On Nov. 6th, at the British Consulate and 
the Guards’ Chapel, Cairo, Major T. Campbell Mackenzie. D.S.O., 
R.A.M.C., Egyptian Army, to Elsie Burgoyne, only daughter of 
the late C. Moyle Borlase, of Penzance, Cornwall, and Mrs. Borlase. 
of Aldborough, Norfolk. 

Todd—Pearson.— On Nov. 9th, at the Wesleyan Church, Llvcrston, 
by the Rev. James Todd (father of the bridegroom), assisted by the 
Rev. E. Middleton Weaver, Thomas Wingate Todd, M.B. Manch., 
F.R.C.S. Eng., to Eleanor, only daughter of Edmund and Eleanor 
Pearson, of U1 version (late of Manchester). 


DEATHS. 

Ioole— On Nov. 1st, Henry Hoolc. M.D. Lond.,late Medical Officer to 
the Stock Exchange Clerks’ Provident Fund, and the Royal 
Insurance Co., aged 62. This notice is inserted by his bereaved 
sister, Miss Hoolc, 90. Tufncll Park-road, N. . _ . . 

JcLoughlin. —On Nov. 8th, at University College Hospital, Captain 
Wilfred Montagu McLoughlin, late R.A.M.C. 

’out.— On Nov. 6tn, at Yalding, very suddenly, Frank Pout, Brigade 
Surgeon, Army Medical Staff, aged 76 years. 

JN.B.—A fee of 5s. is charged for the insertion of Mottoes of Births, 
Marriages, and Deaths. 
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ftoto, Sjwrt Cflmmnts, u)s %m to 
tff Correspnknts. 

LEVELLING UPWARDS. 

In his presidential address at the Middlesbrough Church Congress, 
the Archbishop of York, discussing, among other things, the in¬ 
dustrial unrest, gave utterance to some wise reflections. Acknow¬ 
ledging the fact that beneath all this unrest there is the movement of 
a true and right ambition to better the conditions of individual life, 
his Grace pointed out that one main cause of our difficulties is the 
-division of classes—of rich and poor in our cities, of employer and 
-employed, aggravated by the modern system of limited companies, of 
landlord and tenant in our towns. A temper of mutual understanding 
and considerateness, he insisted, was vital to conciliation, to com¬ 
pulsory arbitration, to copartnership. It was not sufficiently patent, 
he thought, that the main cause of the bitterness in the present 
discontent was the existence of a large and apparently increasing 
•class of persons into whose possession and spending of wealth no 
■conception of duty or responsibility seemed to enter. Capital, even 
In the form of Bhares in a joint-stock company, was responsible for 
the conditions of the labour employed by it. Labour, on the other 
hand, when exercising power, as it often docs in these days of vast 
labour organisations, is equally morally bound to consider the 
Interests and amenities of the whole community. Whiles perusal 
of the report of the Royal Commission of 1842-3 on the Conditions 
of Children Employed in Mines and Factories showed the trans¬ 
formation of the public conscience that had taken place in the past 
70 years, were there not multitudes of children, he asked, born into 
an environment where the only chances were downward ? There 
would always be relative poverty, but the squalor and misery which 
etill darkened and disgraced our cities ought to bo rendered impos¬ 
sible. The nation ought to provide every man, woman, and child 
within it with a foothold of sufficient chance in health conditions, in 
housing, in industrial training, and in the case of adults in wages* 
which would render it possible for individual effort to raise the 
individual out of the quagmire. 

THE TOXIC FACTOR IN TOBACCO. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 
g IB _i hope you will find space for this short letter. I read with 
great'interest your article on the Toxic Factor in Tobacco. In the 
days when smoking mild tobacco “bit" the tongue, I never could 
thank cigarette smoking for sending me a single patient. So I cannot 
Identify this toxic factor with furfural. Tobaccos manufactured in 
bond for exportation to the colonies produce such symptoms as ex¬ 
travagant fantastic dreams, restless sleep, wakefulness, especially after 
4 A.M., misery and bitemporal headache next day. The effects of 
nicotine are quite different : immediate nausea, pallor, and vomiting; 
the effects of furfural are sore tongue and pharyngitis. Your article 
flays, “ the manufacturer may have good reason for adding these com¬ 
pounds" (including oil) “ to tobacco, but the process may likely enough 
give rise to fresh toxic factors in tobacco smoke. On the other hand, 
he may be alive to this possibility, and add correctives in the shape of 
nitrates, ammonia, or other basic substances to defeat the irri ^ti n g 
property, only perhaps to develop others, which, while free from bite, 
may have toxic effects not referable to tobacco at all.” 

I believe the drug of which I complain as producing such ill effects in 
•BO manj T of my patients is some particular volatile oil , for many pipe 
tobaccos which used to be sold in “ plugs” are now sold in tins. Now 
can any reader of your journal reveal this secret ? The process has 
been in use for about eight years in the manufacture of cigarettes and 
mild pipe tobacco. It might l>3 found by simple inquiry that a 
volatile oil capable of producing such symptoms is used with a view of 
producing a soothing, cooling effect on the tongue; the revelation would 
confer a great boon on smokers of tobacco manufactured in bond for 
exportation. I am. Sir, yours faithfully 

Lyttelton, New Zealand, Oct. 1st, 1912. C. H. I pham. 

SOMALILAND. 

The Acting Commissioner’s report on the Somaliland Protectorate for 
the year ended March 31st, 1912, has been received at the Colonial 
Office and presented to Parliament. The Protectorate contains about 
68,000 square miles, and the population consists mainly of Somalis, a 
Mahommedan tribe, numbering about 300,000, but there are a few 
hundred Indians and Arabs, and about 20 Europeans. The country, 
owing to its arid nature, is capable of supporting only a sparse 
nomadic population. At Berbera, the capital, there exists a 
permanent water-supply brought from springs through pip^. 
The other towns depend on wells, which are liable to shift¬ 
ing and to become brackish on occasion. There is a quaran¬ 
tine station, consisting of a building containing a “Clayton 
disinfector" machine and a room for the disinfection to take 
place in. The machine is worked by a small oil engine. The 


climate is chiefly remarkable for its very dry character. In the 
interior the country is healthy, generally speaking, throughoat 
the year, but the same can scarcely be said of the coast belt. Here, 
during the “ kharif i.e., the months of June, July, August, and 
not infrequently half September—the atmospheric conditions are 
very trying for Europeans, and the effect on the nervous system is 
most pronounced. Terrific gales of dust-ladeu wind are then 
prevalent, and the heat is intense, with the thermometer registering 
1Q6°-110°F. in the shade at midday and seldom falling below 100° at 
night. Most of the sickness, however, occurs during the months 
immediately preceding and immediately following the “kharif." 
During the months of November, December, January, and February 
the climatic conditions on the coast greatly improve. A general 
hospital is situated at each of the three principal coast towns, 
Berbera, Bulhar, and Zeyla. At Berbera there is accommodation for 
42 beds, at Bulhar for 4, and at Zeyla for 6. Camp hospitals, 
constructed of matting huts on wooden frameworks, have been in use 
at each of the towns for meeting an epidemic of small-pox. They 
answer the purpose very well, and withstand the wind far better 
than the tents used formerly. The number of admissions to the 
hospitals was 190 ; the number of deaths in hospital was 6. These 
figures are exclusive of 2846 cases, with 1256 deaths from small -pox, 
treated at the small-pox camps. There is a dispensary attached to 
each of the hospitals. The attendances during the >ear totalled 
30,880. A small room is available at the hospital at Berbera for the 
purpose of blood examinations, urine testing, Ac. No culture 
equipment exists, but microscopic sections can be cut and mounted 
and simple chemical analyses conducted. 

THE REMOVAL OF KING’S COLLEGE HOSPITAL AFTER OVER 
70 YEARS FROM PORTUGAL-STREET TO CAMBERWELL. 

An interesting example of the change which is taking place In the 
central districts of London is evidenced by the expected removal 
of King’s College Hospital during the next 12 months. In 1839 the 
council of Kings College, London, needing a school for the 
complete education of its medical students, took measures for the 
formation, in the parish of St. Clement Danes, of a public hospital 
for the relief of poor, sick, and infirm persons. The intention was 
that the hospital should be maintained by voluntary contributions. 
Shortly afterwards the medical school was established. A lease was 
taken of buildings formerly the workhouse of the parish on the 
west side of Carey-strcet. These buildings were converted into a 
hospital by Sir Robert Smirke, the famous architect, at a cost of 
£25,000, and provided accommodation for 120 patients, housed, how_ 
ever, in wards which, although palatial for those days, wore of 
cramped dimensions compared with modern notions. 

The needs of the hospital increased rapidly, yot no thought of 
removal entered the minds of the governors, because the patients 
were principally drawn from the surrounding district. In 1848 the 
hospital authorities acquired some adjoining property, and in 1850 
the freehold of the hospital was acquired, comprising an area of 
6960 feet super., and representing a price of nearly 9 d. per foot rentaj 

_ a good figure in those days for land situated as that was in the 

heart of a slum area. But further land was necessary to enable a 
hospital large enough for the needs of the locality to be met. This 
need was recognised, and the governors of the hospital obtained an 
Act of Parliament enabling them to purchase land compulsorily. The 
site being acquired, a large hospital was proposed to be erected ami 
plans were prepared, the architect being Mr. T. Bellamy, and Un¬ 
building was arranged to be erected in three blocks, the total amount 
of the contracts for which exceeded £50,000 for the structure. 

The change in the character and condition of the surrounding 
neighbourhood between 1840 and the present time is simply phe 
nominal. In 1840 the Law' Courts were not thought of, their site 
being covered by old and dilapidated property. Narrow' courts and 
closed-up alley ways abounded. In 1912 the hospital stands surrounded 
by broad thoroughfares and the important group of buildings known 
as the Law Courts and Bankruptcy Buildings, Clement’s Inn, New 
Court, the London Opera House, and the Land Registry Offices, as well 
as the new Commonwealth and Colonial Government Offices. Even 
by the year 1890 it had begun to be felt that the changes in the 
locality tended to deprive the hospital of much of its usefulness. The 
district had never been a desirable one in all respects for a hospital. 
It is true that the population of the surrounding neighbourhood wa¬ 
ft very large and poor one, and that there was no other large hospital 
near or at hand, but the poor occupiers were rapidly being supplants 
bv business firms and traders. The position, for the purpose of 
appealing to the charitable, lacked many advantages; it had m 
frontage to any important arterial thoroughfare, and the approaches 
to the hospital from the Strand and Holbom were tortuous am 
indirect. A large outlay was needed to modernise the sanitation, am 
there was insufficient free space available for the purpose. The sit<- 
being surrounded by public streets could not be extended. It w*> 
then shortly proposed to move the hospital to a site in South London 
having an area of four acres, which had been offered by the 
W. F. D. Smith, upon which it would be possible to erect new build- 
ings, with every modern hospital improvement. 

In favour of this coarse it was urged that: (1) the district in which 
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it is situated has greatly changed, as is evidenced by the large 
falling-off in the number of out-patients that attend the hospital; 
(2) the hospital has ceased to have any special claims to support as a 
local institution—a large proportion both of the out-patients and the 
in-patients now come from distant parts of London; (3) there is an 
urgent popular demand for a large general hospital in South London ; 
(4) the hospital was originally founded, not only as a charity, but also 
as a medical school for King’s College, and on the present site it will 
tie very difficult, if not impossible, for the medical school to preserve 
its existence. 

The new hospital for 600 beds is being erected from the designs of 
Mr. W. A. Pite, F.R.I.B.A. The foundation stone was laid by King 
JEdward VII. on July 29th, 1909. 

The freehold site of the old hospital, over an acre in extent, and the 
existing buildings are offered for sale, or to be let on a building lease, 
or alternatively an offer is invited for the retention of the existing 
buildings subject to alterations to meet modern needs. Tenders are to 
he given by Doc. 18th this year to Messrs. Weatherall and Green, the 
hospital surveyors. Vacant possession will be given at the end of 
next year. 

RECENT ADVANCES IN PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTRY AND 
THERAPEUTICS (E. MERCK). 

The twenty-fifth volume of this series, which has just been published, 
shows once more a very careful compilation of the advances made in 
pharmacology and therapeutics in recent times, which renders it a 
constant source of profitable reference. The first report was pub¬ 
lished in 1837, and a review of the volumes issued annually since 
reveals some marked and very interesting changes in therapeutic 
practice. The present volume contains an admirable history of the 
glycerophosphates (chemical and medical), and a well-executed essay 
o.i digitalis glueosides an I allied drugs. The rest of the volume is 
devoted to the very numerous additions that have recently been made 
to the list of drugs, and an account of the clinical and' experimental 
results furnished by further researches into familiar but compara¬ 
tively new f active principles. The work is of great assistance as a 
source of reference to all those concerned in modern therapeutics, 
and we understand that a limited number of copies is at the disposal 
of medical men, who should apply to the London offices of Mr. E. 
Merck, 16, Jewry-street, E.C. 

\Ve are informed that the Faculty of Medicine of the University of 
Giessen has conferred the honorary degree of Doctor of Medicine 
upon Mr. Ernst Leitz, jun„ of the optical firm of E. Leitz, of 
Wctzlar and London! 

Communications not noticed in our present issue will receive attention 
in our next. _ 

£ DIARY OF CONGRESSES. 

'We shall publish this diary from time to time that our readers may 
have under their hands the dates of the approaching scientific Con¬ 
gresses. It is unnecessary to issue the lists of all these functions 
week by week, and we propose to make only such gatherings as will 
occur in the immediate future the subject of regular announce¬ 
ment. The following Congresses, Conferences, and Exhibitions are 
•announced :— 

Nov. 8th-16th (London, Olympia).—Motor Exhibition, 
fn 1913:— 

(Easter week) (Berlin).—Fourth International Congress for Physio¬ 
therapy. 

April 28th (Ghent) (opens).—International Exhibition. 

Ang. 6th-12th.—(London).—Seventeenth International Congress of 
Medicine. 

-Sept. 2nd-6th (Groningen).—International Physiological Congress. 

„ 22nd-28th (Milan).—Fourteenth International Anti-alcoholic 

Congress 

September (Birmingham).—British Association. 

(London).—Historical Medical Exhibition. (Organised by Mr. 
Henry S. Wellcome.) 

(London).—International Historical Congress. 

(Chicago).—Congress of the International Association of Refri¬ 
geration. 


METEOROLOGICAL READINGS. 

(Taken daily at 8.SO a.m. by Steward’6 Instruments.) 

The Lancet Office, Nov. 13th, 1912. 
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SOCIETIES. 

HOYAL SOCIETY. Burlington House, London, W. 

Thursday.— Mr. A. S. Russell and Mr. R. Rossi: An Investigation 
of the Spectrum of Ionium (communicated by Prof. E. Ruther¬ 
ford).—Mr. J. A. Gray : (1) A Note on the Absorption of Rays 
(communicated by Prof. E. Rutherford); (2) The Similarity m 
Nature of X and Primary y Rays (communicated by Prof. E. 
Rutherford).—-Mr. J. C. Chapman : The Spectra of Fluorescent 
Roentgen Radiations (communicated by Sir J. J. Thomson, 
O.M.).—Mr. W. Wahl: Optical Investigation of Solidified Gases. 
II., The Crystallographic Properties of Hydrogen and Oxygen 
(communicated bj- Sir J. Dewar).—Mr. R. E. Slade : An Electric 
Furnace for Experiments in Vacuo at Temperatures up to 
1500° C. (communicated by Prof. F. G. Donnan).—Mr. R. E. 
Slade and Mr. F. D. Farrow : An Investigation of the Dissocia¬ 
tion-Pressures and Melting Points of the System Copper, 
Cuprous Oxide (communicated by Prof. F. G. Donnan).—Mr. 
A. Russell: Note on the Capacity Coefficient of Spheres (com¬ 
municated by Dr. C. Chree). 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF MEDICINE, 1, Wimpole-atreet, W. 

Tuesday*. 

Section of Therapeutics and Pharmacology* (Hon. Secre¬ 
taries : H. H. Dale, W. Langdon Brown): at 4.30 p.m. 

Papers : 

Dr. A. E. Boycott and Dr. J. H. Ryffel: The Excretion of 
Chlorides in Normal and Nephritic Rabbits. 

Dr. Douglas Cow: The Action of Some Diuretics. 

Dr. H. G. Markham : The Absorption of Arsenic from the Skin. 

GENERAL MEETING OF FELLOWS at 5 p.m. 

Election of Candidat es for the Fellowship. 

Section of Surgery (Hon. Secretaries—James Berry, J. 
Murray): at 5.30 p.m. 

IHscussion : 

Sarcomata and Myelomata of the Long Bones. 

(Second Meeting: Adjourned from Nov. 12th.) 

The discussion will be resumed by Mr. O. E. Gask (Prognosis) 
and Mr, A. Reid (X-ray Appearances). 

Section of Pathology (Hon. Secretaries—H. R. Dean, 
Gordon W. Goodhart) : at 8.30 p.m. 

Dr. H. Charlton Bastian, F.R.S.: Remarks on Further Experi¬ 
ments Concerning the Origin of Life. 

Dr. W. S. Lazarus-Barlow : Effect of Radium on Muscle-Nerve 
Preparations. 

Mr. J. E. R. McDonaph and Dr. B. G. Klein: Some Points Con¬ 
cerning the Vaccine Treatment of Gonorrhoea and Regula¬ 
tion t hereof by the Complement Fixation Test. 

Wednesday. 

Section of the History of Medicine (Hon. Secretaries— 
Raymond Crawfurd, D’Arcy Power): at 5 p.m. 

Election of Officers and Council. 

Papers : 

Sir William Osier, Bart., F.R.S.: A Down Survey Manuscript of 
Sir 'William Petty. 

Dr. Raymond Crawfurd: Contributions from the History of 
Medicine to the Problem of the Transmission of Typhus. 

Mr. D’Arcy Power: A Note on Two Medical Portraits of the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. 

Dr. Michael Foster : Exhibition of Two Italian Diplomas of the 
Seventeenth Century. 

An Exhibition of Pictures showing the Evolution of the 
Microscope will be on View. 

Thursday*. 

Section of Dermatology (Hon. Secretaries—Wilfrid Fox, 
J. M. H. MacLeod) : at 5 P.M. 

Cases : 

Dr. J. H. Sequelra: Sequel to Alopecia Areata. 

Dr. A. Castellan!: (1) Further Observations on Tricho-mycosis 
Flava, Nigra et Rubra of the Axillary Regions; (2) Copra 
Itch and the Acarus like Parasite causing it; (3) Brief 
Remarks on Some Tropical Skin Diseases of Hypbomycetlc 
Origin (with exhibition of cultures). 

And other Cases. 

Special Meeting : at 8.30 p.m. 

Discussion : 

Erythema Multiforme (opened by Dr. H. G. Adamson). 

Section of Neurology (Hon. Secretaries—Wilfred Harris, 
T. Grainger Stewart): at 8 p.m. 

Clinical Meeting: 

Cases will be shown bv Dr. Turner, Dr. Batten, Dr. Buzzard, 
Dr. Fcamsides, and others. 

Friday. 

Section for the Study of Disease in Children (Hon. 
Secretaries—H. S. Clogg, F. L&ngmead, P. N. Blake-Odgers): 
at 4.30 p.m. 

Coses : 

Dr. Bunch: Hereditary Syphilitic Infant treated by Intra¬ 
venous Injection of "Neosalvarsan. 

Dr. J. W. Carr: Partial Facial Hemiatrophy. 

Dr. Eric Pritchard: Multiple Exostoses with Atrophy of 
Muscles. 

Mr. L. B. C. Norbury: Ulcerating Spina Bifida (Meningo-Myelo- 
cele) in a Child, aged 5 weekB; Subsequent Operation. 

Mr. H. A. T. Fairbank : Ununited Fracture of the Neck of the 
Femur. And other Cases. 
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Specimen* : 

Dr. C. Paget Lapage: Primary Carcinoma of the Liver in a Boy, 
aged 6 years. 

Dr. J. D. Kolleston : Pharynx and Larynx from a Case of Fatal 
Hemorrhage. 

Paper: 

Dr. Leonard Guthrie : Epidemic Catarrhal Jaundice. 

(On Dec. 13th, at 4.30 P.M., a discussion on the Treatment 

of Heart Disease in Children will be opened by Sir William 

Osier and Dr. Mackenzie. Will all Members who wish to 

take part in the discussion please communicate with the Hon. 

Secretaries of the Section ?) 

Section of Epidemiology' (Hon. Secretaries—G. S. Buchanan, 
William Butler): at 8.30 p.m. 

Paper* : 

Dr. B. J. Ewart: The Influence of Parental and Grand-parental 
Age on the Susceptibility of Offspring to the Zymotic 
Diseases. 

Dr. F. G. Crookshank: Note on Some Recent Theories of 
Tuberculosis and their Possible Significance. 


LONDON DERMATOLOGICAL SOCIETY, St. John's Hospital, 49’ 
LeJcester-square, W.C. 

Tuesday.— j 4.30 p.m.. Demonstration of Pathological Specimens. 
Communication Dr. Mary Rathbone; The Sodium Citrate 
Method of making Blood Films for a Differential Count. Cases 
sent for Consultation. Exhibition of Cases by Dr. M. Dockrcll, 
Dr. J. L. Bunch, Dr. K. Sibley, Dr. J. L. Phibhs, and Dr. W. 
Griffith. 5.15 ;p.m.. Discussion on Anomalies of Pigmentation 
(opened by the President). The following will take partDr. 
J. L. Bunch : On their ^Etiology ; Dr. W. Griffith : On their 
Pathology ; Dr. W. K. Sibley : On their Treatment. 

ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY, Rooms of the Royal Society of Arts 
John street, Adelphi, W.C. 

Tuesday.—5 p.m., Dr. Dudfield : Still-births in Relation to Infantile 
Mortality. 

CHELSEA CLINICAL SOCIETY, Club Rooms of the Medical School, 
St. George’s Hospital, S.W. 

Tuesday. —8.30 p.m.. Dr. L. Colebrook: Pneumothorax Treatment 
of Phthisis, with Exhibition of X Ray Charts and Apparatus.— 
Dr. D. Walsh: Diseases of the Skin in Relation to Cardio¬ 
vascular Disturbances. 

ROYAL METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY, Surveyors’ Institution, 
Great George-street, Westminster, S.W\ 

Wednesday.— 7.30 p.m,, Dr. H. R. Mill: The Unprecedented East 
Anglian Rainfall of August 26th, 1912.- Mr. A. P. Jonkin -. A 
Three-year Period in Rainfall. 

HARVEIAN SOCIETY OF LONDON, Stafford Rooms, Titchbome- 
street, Bdgware-road, W. 

Thursday.— 8.30 p.m.. Dr. A. M. Gomage: Heredity.—Mr. W. H. C. 
Greene: Some Bacterial Infections of the Urinary Tract. 


LECTURES, ADDRESSES, DEMONSTRATIONS, Ac. 

ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS OF LONDON, Pall Mall Bast. 
Tuesday.— 5 p.m., Dr. R. H. P. Crawfurd: Echoes of Pestilence in 
Literature and Art—Lecture IV., To the End of the Eighteenth 
Century. (Fitzpatrick Lecture.) 

Thursday.— 5 p.m., Dr. C. J. Martin: Insect Porters of Bacterial 
Infection. (Horace Dobell Lecture.) 

MEDICAL GRADUATES’ COLLEGE AND POLYCLINIC, 22, 
Chonfes-strcct, W.C. 

Monday. —4 p.m.. Dr. J. M. H. Macleod : Clinique (Skin). 5.15 p.m.. 
Lecture:—Mr. T. Walker: 8tone in the Ureter. 

Tuesday. —4 p.m., Dr. J. R. Russell: Clinique (Medical). 5.15 p.m., 
Lecture:—Dr. D. Somnierville : Gastro-intestinal Medicine. 
Wednesday.— 4 p.m., Mr. C. W. Howntree: Clinique (Surgical). 

6.15 p.m., Lecture :—Dr. C. O. Hawthorne : On Hciufamesthcsia 
and Cases of Hemiplegia. 

Thursday.— 4 p.m.. Dr. P. Parkinson: Clinique (Modical). 5.15 p.m.. 
LectureDr. F. J. McCann: Some Common Mistakes in the 
Treatment of the Diseases of Women. 

Friday. —4 p.m., Mr. E. A. Peters: Clinique (Ear, Nose, and 
Throat). 

POST-GRADUATE COLLEGE, West London Hospital, Hammersmith- 
road. W. 

Monday.— 10 a.m., Dr. 8imson: Disease of Women. 11 a.m., 
Mr. Addison: Demonstration of Minor Operations 12 noon. 
Dr. Bernstein : Pathological Demonstration. 2 p.m.. Medical and 
Surgical Clinics. X Rays. Operations. 2.30 p.m., Mr. Dunn : 
Diseases of the Eye. 5 p.m., Lecture:—Mr. Robinson: Gyneco¬ 
logical or Obstetrical Subjects. 

Tuesday. —10 a.m., Dr. Robinson: Gynaecological Operations. 

10.30 A.M., Mr. T. Gray: Demonstration of Fractures, Ac. 

11.30 a.m., Surgical Registrar: Demonstration of Cases in Wards. 
2 p.m., Medical and Surgical Clinics. X Rays. Opera¬ 
tions. Dr. Davis: Diseases of the Throat, Nose, and Bar. 

2.30 p.m.. Dr. Abraham : Diseases of the Skin 5 p.m.. Lecture :— 
Mr. Pardoe: Clinical (Urinary Surgery). 

Wednesday.— 10 a.m., Dr. Saunders: Diseases of Children. Dr. 
Davis: Operations on the Throat, Nose, and Ear. 10.30 A.M., 
Modical Registrar: Demonstration of Cases in Wards. 2p.m., 
Medical and Surgical Clinics. X Rays. Operations. Mr. B. 
Harman: Diseases of the Eye. Dr. Simson : Diseases of Women. 
5p.m., Lecture: Dr. Beddard : Practical Medicine. 

Thursday. — 10a.m., Dr. Simson: Gynaecological Demonstration. 

12.15 p.m.. Lecture:—Dr. G. Stewart: Neurological Cases. 
2 p.m., Medical and Surgical Clinics. X Rays. Opera¬ 
tions. 2.30 p.m., Mr. Dunn: Diseases of the Eye. 5 p.m., 
liCcturo:—Mr. Baldwin : Practical Surgery. 

FRIDAjr>-40 A.M., Dr. Robinson : Gynaecological Operations. 
1|30 a.m., Lecture:—Dr. Owen: Practical Medicine. 12.15 p.m., 
>Ug*£ire:— Dr. Bernstein: Clinical Pathology. 2 p.m.. Medical 
AOdASurgical Clinics. X Rays. Operations. Dr. Davis: 

the Throat. Nose, and Ear. 2.30 p.m.. Dr. Abraham: 
\ the Skin. 5 p.m., Lecture:—Mr. R. Lloyd: 

A1 ^BP^ ion ol Aiuesthetics. 


Saturday.— 10 a.m., Dr. Saunders: Diseases of Children. Dr. Davis: 
Operations of the Throat, Nose, and Ear. Mr. B. Harman: 
Diseases of the Eye. 10.30 a.m., Surgical Registrar: Demonstra¬ 
tion of Cases in Wan Is. 2 p.m., Medical and Surgical Clinics. 
X Kays. OiKsrations. 

LONDON SCHOOL OF CLINICAL MEDICINE, Dreadnought 
Hospital, Greenwich. 

Monday. —Out-patient Demonstrations:—10 a.m. Dr. G. Holmes: 
Medical. Mr. H. Curtis: Surgical. 12 noon, Mr. G. N. Biggs: 

Throat, Nose, ami Ear.-2.15 p.m., Mr. W. Turner: Surgery. 

3 p.m.. Mr. W. Turner: Operations. 3.15 p.m.. Sir Dye© 
Duckworth : Medicine. 4.15 p.m., Mr. R. Lake: Ear and Throat. 
Tuesday.— Out*i>atient Demonstrations:—10 a.m., Dr. C. Singer: 
Medical. Mr. A. J. Walton: Surgical. 12 noon, Dr. H. 

MacCormac : Skin.-2 p.m., Mr. L. McGavin: Operations. 

2.15 p.m., Mr. H. Carling: Surgery. 3.15 P.M., Dr. G. Rankin: 
Medicine. 4.15 p.m.. Sir M. Morris: Skin Clinique (alternate 
Tuesdays). 2.15 p.m.. Special Lecture:—Mr. R. Carling: 
Surgical Diseases of the Thyroid Gland. 

Wednesday.— Out-patient Demonstrations: 10 a.m., Dr. F. Lang- 
mead : Medical. Mr. P. Cole: Surgical. 11 a.m., Mr. R. E. 

Bickerton : Eve.-2 p.m., Mr. L. V. Cargill or Mr. Choyce: 

Operations. 12.15 p.m., Dr. F. Taylor: Medicine. 3.15 p.m., 
Mr. Cargill: Eye Clinique. 4.30 p.m., Mr. C. C. Choyce: 
Surgery. 3.15 p.m.. Special Lecture :—Dr. Cargill: Some 
Ocular Manifestations of General Disease. 

Thursday.— Out-patient Demonstrations:—10 a.m.. Dr. G. Holmes : 
Medical. Mr. H. Curtis: Surgical. 12 noon, Mr. G. N. Biggs: 

Throat, Nose, ami Ear.-2 p.m., Mr. R. Carling or HtTW. 

Turner: Operations. Dr. A. Davies: Pathological Demonstra¬ 
tion. 3.15 p.m.. Dr. R. Wells: Medicine. A30 p.m.. Special 
Lecture:—Dr. F. Langmoad: Myxmderna and Allied Con¬ 
ditions. 

Friday.— Out-iMitient Demonstrations10 a.m.. Dr. C. Singer: 
Modical. Mr. A. J. Walton: Surgical. 12 noon. Dr. H. 

MacCormac: Skin.-2 p.m., Mr. L. McGavin: Operations. 

2.15 p.m.. Sir John Hose Bradford ; Medicine. 3.15 P.M., Mr. 
L. McGavin : Surgery. 

Saturday.— Out-patient Demonstrations: 10 a.m., Dr.F.Langmead: 
Medical. Mr. P. Cole : Surgical. 11 a.m., Mr. R. B. Bickerton: 
Eye.-10 a.m.. Dr. W. Stcuart: Radiography. 

NORTH-EAST LONDON POST GRADUATE COLLEGE, Prince of 
Wales’s General Hospital, Tottenham, N. 

Monday.— Clinics :—10.30 a.m.. Surgical Out-patient (Mr. E. 
Gillespie). 2.30 p.m., Modical Out-patient (Dr. T. R. Whipham); 
Nose, Throat, and Ear (Mr. H. D. Gillies). 3 p.m.. Clinical 
Pathology and Pathological Demonstration (Dr. W. H. Duncan). 
Tuesday.— Clinic ; 2.30 p.m.. Operations. Clinics:—Modical Out¬ 
patient (Dr. A. G. Auld); Surgical (Mr. Howell Evans); 
Gynaecological (Dr. A. E. Giles). 3.30 P.M., Medical In-patient 
(l)r. A. J. Whiting). 4.30 p.m.. Lecture:—Mr. H. W. Carson: 
Tuberculous Glands, their .Etiology and Treatment. 
Wednesday.— Clinics:—2 p.m., Throat Operations (Mr. Gillies). 

2.30 p.m.. Children’s Out-patient (Dr. T. R. Whipham); Skin 
(Dr. G. N. Meachen) ; Eye (Mr. R. P. Brooks). 3 p.m., X Rays 
(Mr. W. Stcuart) ; Clinical Pathology and Pathological Demon¬ 
stration (Dr. W. H. Duncan). 5.30p.m., Eye Operations (Mr. 
Brooks). 

Thursday .— 2.30 p.m., Gynaecological Operations (Dr. A. E. Giles). 
Clinics:—Medical Out-patient. (Dr. A. J. Whiting); Surgical 
(Mr. Carson). 3 p.m., Modical In-patient (Dr. G. P. ChappeD. 

4.30 p.m.. Special Demonstration :—Dr. T. R. Whipham : Select©*I 
Cases of Tuberculosis in Children. 

Friday.— 2.30 p.m., Operations. Clinics:—Medical Out patient 
(Dr. A. G. Auld): Surgical (Mr. E. Gillespie); Eye (Mr. R. P. 
Brooks). 3 p.m.. Medical In-patient (Dr. R. M. Leslie): Clinical 
Pathology and Pathological Demonstration (Dr. W. A. Duncan). 

ROYAL HOSPITAL FOR DISEASES OF THE CHEST, City- 
road, E.C. 

Monday. —1.30 p.m., Department for the Prevention of Consump- 
| tion. 2 p.m.. Out-patient Department—Room III., Dr. M. 

Leslie ; Room IV., l)r. S. Thompson. 4 p.m., Wards, Dr. M. 
Leslie. 4.30 p.m. to 5.30 p.m., Lecture Hall, Lecture-Demon¬ 
stration. 

1 uksday.— 1.30 p.m. , Department for the Prevention of Consump¬ 
tion. 2 p.m.. Out-patient Department—Room III., Dr. Phear ; 
Room IV., Dr. B. King. 2 p.m., Operations and Throat Clinic, 
Mr. A. Evans. 3 p.m.. Wards, Dr. White. 3.30 p.m.. Wards, 
Dr. Phear. 4.30 p.m., to 5.30 P.M., Lecture Hall, Lecture- 
Demonstration. 

Wednesday.— 2 p.m.. Wards, Dr. A. Davies. Out-patient Depart¬ 
ment-Room III., Dr. Drysdale; Room IV., Dr. Kellie. 4 p.m.. 
Wards, Dr. Drysdale. 4.30 p.m., Roentgen Ray Department* 
Dr. Jordan. 7 p.m.. Department for the Prevention of Con¬ 
sumption. 

Thursday.— 9.30 a.m., Dental Department, Mr. G. Thomson. 

1.30 p.m.. Department for the Prevention of Consumption. 
2 p.m., Out-patient Department—Room III., Dr. M. Leslie; 
Room IV., Dr. S. Thompson. 4.30 p.m. to 5.30 p.m.. Lecture 
Hall, Lecture-Demonstration. 

Friday’.— 1.30 p.m., Department for the Prevention of Consumption. 
2 p.m., Wards, Dr. Calvert. Out-patient Department—Room III., 
Dr. Phear ; Room IV., Dr. B. King. 3.30 p.m., A Special Clinical 
Demonstration by one of the Out-patient Physicians. 
Saturday.— 10 a.m.. Out-patient Department—Room III., Dr. 
Drysdale ; Room IV., Dr. Kellie. 11.30 a.m., Roentgen Ray 
Detriment, Dr. Jordan. 

HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN, Great Orm6nd-street, W.C. 
Thursday.— 4 p.m., Mr. Gray: Static Deformities. 

NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC. 
Queen-square, Bloomsbury, W.C. . 

Tuesday and Friday.— 3.30 p.m., Clinical Lecture:—Dr. K. Wilson : 
Recent Advances in Cerebral Loeali&tion. 

HOSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION AND DIABASES OF THE CHEST, 
Brompton, S.W. f 

Wednesday.— 4.30 p.m., Lecture :—Dr, ^Fex-Bkke: Influenza*and 
Tuberculosis. 
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LISTER INSTITUTE OF PREVENTIVE MEDICINE, Chelsea 
Gardens, Chelsea Bridge road, S.W. 

Wednesday.— 4 p.m.. Lecture Mr. Atkin : The Electrical Method 
of Determining the Reaction of Fluids. 

Fbii>ay. —4 p.m. , Lecture:—Dr. Ledingham: Some Problems of 
Immunity. 

QUEEN'S HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN, Board Room of the Hospital 
Hackney-road, N.E. 

Monday. —4 p.m., Mr. E. Pritchard: Details of Infant Feeding, 
with Demonstrations. ^ 

Friday. —4 p.m., Mr. P. L. Mummery: The Treatment of Acute 
Abdominal Cases in Children. 

ST. JOHN’S HOSPITAL FOR DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 49, Leicester- 
square, W.C. 

Tuesday.— 2 p.m., Dr. W. Griffith: The Pathology of the Skin. 

Thursday. —6 p.m., Dr. M. Dockrell: Syphilis: Treatment (Con¬ 
stitutional and Local in all its Forms). 

ROYAL DENTAL HOSPITAL OF LONDON SCHOOL OF DENTAL 
SURGERY. 

Tuesday.—6 p.m., Mr. R. McKay : Diseases of the Mouth and Assc 
elated Parts with Relation to Septic Conditions of the Teeth 
and Jaws. 

ANOOATS HOSPITAL, Manchester. 

Thursday.—4.15 p.m., Dr. W. J. S. Bytbell: X Ray Diagnosis of 
Pulmonary Lesions. (Post-Graduate Clinic.) 

MANCHESTER ROYAL INFIRMARY. 

Tuesday.— 4.30 p.m.. Dr. C. Moore: Medical Demonstration. (Post- 
Graduate Clinic.) 

Friday. —4.30 p.m., Mr. C. Roberts: Demonstration of Cases illus¬ 
trating Surgical Affections of Joints. (Post-Graduate Clinic.) 

SALFORD ROYAL HOSPITAL. 

Tuesday. —Mr. J. P. Buckley: Successive Attacks of Renal and 
Biliary Colic in the same Patient, (Post-Graduate Demon 
stration.) 

for further particulars of the above Lectures, etc., see Advertisement 
Pages. 


OPERATIONS. 

METROPOLITAN HOSPITALS. 

ttONDAY (18th).— London (2 p.m.), St. Bartholomew’s (1.30 p.m.), St 
Thomas’s (3.30 p.m.), St. George’s (2 p.m.), St. Mary’s (2.30 p.m.) 
Middlesex (1.30 p.m.), Westminster (2 p.m.), Chelsea (2 p.m.) 
Samaritan (Gynaecological, by Physicians. 2 p.m.), Soho-squart 
(2 p.m.), Gt. Northern Central (2.30 p.m.), West London (2.30 p.m.) 
London Throat (9.30 a.m.). Royal Free (2 p.m.), Guy’s (1.30 p.m.) 
Children, Gt. Ormond-strcet (9 a.m.), St. Mark’s (2.30 p.m.), Central 
L ondon Throat and Ear (Minor, 9 a.m., Major, 2 p.m.). 

TUE8DAY (19th).— London (2 p.m.), St. Bartholomew’s (1.30 p.m.), St 
Thomas’s (3.30 p.m.), Guy’s (1.30 p.m.), Middlesex (1.30 p.m.), West¬ 
minster (2 p.m.), West London (2.30 p.m.). University College 
(§**.»«.), v S i’ Geor ge’ 8 (I p.m.), St. Mary's (1 p.m.), St. Marfa 
(2.30 p.m.). Cancer (2 p.m.). Metropolitan (2.30 p.m.). London Throat 
©.30 a m.), Samaritan (9.30 a.m. and 2.30 p.m.), Throat, Golden- 
Square (9.30 a.m.), Soho-square (2 p.m.), Chelsea (2 p.m.), Children, 
Gt. Ormond-strcet (9 a.m. and 2 p.m.), Tottenham (2.30 p.m.). 
Central London Throat and Ear (Minor, 9 a.m., Major, 2 p.m.). 
K oval National Orthopaedic (9.30 a.m. and 4 p.m.). 

WEDNESDAY (29th).—St. Bartholomew's (1.30 p.m.), University College 
(2 p.m.). Royal Free (2 p.m.), Middlesex (1.30 p.m.), Chariiig Cross 
G p.m.), St. Thomas’s (2 p.m.), London (2 p.m.). King’s College 
(2 p.m.), St. George's (Ophthalmic, 1 p.m.), St. Mary's (2 p.m.), 
8t. Peter’s (2 p.m.), Samaritan (9.30 a.m. and 2.30 p.m.), Gt. Northern 
Central (2.30 p.m.), Westminster (2 p.m.), Metropolitan (2.30 p.m ) 
London Throat (9.30 a.m.), Cancer (2 p.m.). Throat, Golden-square 
J9.30 a.m.), Guy's (1.30 p.m.). Royal Ear (2 p.m.). Children, Gt. 
Ormond-street (9.30 a.m.. Dental, 2 p.m.), Tottenham (Ophthalmic, 
&30 p.m.). West London (2.30 p.m.), Central London Throat and 
E ar (Minor. 9 a.m.. Major, 2 p.m.). 

‘THURSDAY (21st).— St. Bartholomew’s (1.30 p.m.), 8t. Thomas's 
(3.30 p.m.), University College (2 p.m.). Charing Cross (3 p.m.), St 
George’s (1 p.m.), London (2 p.m.). King’s College (2 p.m.), Middlesex 
30 p.m.), St. Mary's (2.30 p.m.), Soho-square (2 p.m.), North-West 
>ndon (2 p.m.), Gt. Northern Central (Gynecological, 2.30 p m ) 
Metropolitan (2.30 p.m.), London Throat (9.30 a.m.), Samaritan 
(9.30 a.m. and 2.30 p.m.), Throat, Golden-square (9.30 a.m.), Guy’s 
0-30 p.m.). Royal National Orthopaedic (9 a.m. and 3.30 p.m.). Royal 
Bar (2 p.m.). Children, Gt. Ormond-street (9 a.m. and 2pm 
Aural and Ophthalmic). Tottenham (Gyntecological, 2.30 p.m.). West 
London (2.30 p.m,), Central London Throat and Ear (Minor, 9am 
Major, 2 p.m.). 

4PBIDAY <2 !nd).—London (2 p.m.), St. Bartholomew's (1.30 p.m ) St 
Thomas's (3.30 p.m.), Guy’s (1.30 p.m.), Middlesex (1.30 p.m.). Charing 
Cross (3 p.m.), St. George’s (1 p.m.), King’s College (2 p.m.). St. Mary’s 
(2 p.m.), Ophthalmic (10 a.m.). Cancer (2 p.m.), Chelsea (2 p.m.) Gt 
Northern Central (2.30 p.m.). West London (2.30 p.m.), London 
Throat (9.30 a.m.), Samaritan (9.30 a.m. and 2.30 p.m.). Throat 
Golden-square (9.30 a.m.). Royal National Orthopedic (3.30 pm)’ 
Soho-square (2 p.m.). Children, Gt. Ormond-strcet (9 a.m and 
8 p.m.). Tottenham (2.30 p.m.), St. Peter’s (2 p.m.). Central London 
Thr oat and Ear (Minor. 9 a.m.. Major, 2 p.m.). 

SATURDAY (23rd)jr—Royal Free (9 a.m.), London (2 p.m.), Middlesex 
(1.30 p.m.), St. Thomas’s (2 p.m.). University College (9.15 a.m ) 
Charing Cross (2 p.m.), St. George’s (1 p m.). St. Mary’s (10 a.m’)’ 
Throat, Golden-square (9.30 a.m.), Guy’s (1.30 p.m.). Children, Gt* 
Ormond-street (9.30 a.m.), West London (2.30 p.m.). 

At the Royal Eye (2 p.m.), the Royal London Ophthalmic (10 a m.) 
the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic (1.30 p.m)., and the Central London 
Ophthalmic (2 p.m.) Hospitals operations are performed dally. At the 
Western Ophthalmic Hospital operations are performed on Monday 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday at 3 p.m., and on Wednesday and 
-Saturday at 11 a.m. j 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

It is most important that communications relating to the 
Editorial business of The Lancet should be addressed 
exclusively “ To the Editor,” and not in any case to any 
gentleman who may be supposed to be connected with the 
Editorial staff. It is urgently necessary that attention should 
be given to this notice. _ 


R is especially requested that early intelligence of local events 
having a medical interest, or which it is desirable to bring 
wnder the notice of the profession , may be sent direct to 
this office. 

Lectures, original articles, and reports should be written on 
one side of the paper only, and when accompanied 

BY BLOCKS IT IS REQUESTED THAT THE NAME OF TOT 
AUTHOR, AND IF POSSIBLE OF THE ARTICLE, SHOULD 
BE WRITTEN ON THE BLOCKS TO FACILITATE IDENTI¬ 
FICATION. 

Letters, whether intended for insertion or for private informa¬ 
tion, must be authenticated by the names and addresses of 
their writers—not necessarily for publication. 

We cannot prescribe or recommend practitioners. 

Local pa/pers containing reports or news paragraphs should be 
marked and addressed “ To the Sub-Editor." 

Letters relating to the publication, sale, and advertising 
departments of The Lancet should be addressed “ To the 
Manager." 

We cannot undertake to return MSS. not used. 


MANAGER’S NOTICES. 
TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Will Subscribers please note that only those subscriptions 
which are sent direct to the Proprietors of The Lancet at 
their Offices, 423, Strand, London, W.C., are dealt with by 
them ? Subscriptions paid to London or to local newsagents 
(with none of whom have the Proprietors any connexion what¬ 
ever) do not reach The Lancet Offices, and consequently 
inquiries concerning missing copies, &c., should be sent to 
the Agent to whom the subscription is paid, and not to 
The Lancet Offices. 

Subscribers, by sending their subscriptions direct to 
The Lancet Offices, will ensure regularity in the despatch 
of their Journals and an earlier delivery than the majority of 
Agents are able to effect. 

The Colonial and Foreign Edition (printed on thin 
paper) is published in time to catch the weekly Friday mails 
to all parts of the world. 

The rates of subscriptions, post free from The Lancbt 
Offices, have been reduced, and are now as follows :— 


For the United Kinodom. 

One Year .£1 1 0 

Six Months. 0 12 6 

Three Months . 0 6 6 


To the Colonies and Abroad. 

One Year .£1 6 0 

Six Months. 0 14 0 

Three Months . 0 7 0 


(The rate for the United Kingdom will apply also to 
Medical Subordinates in India whose rates of pay, including 
allowances, is less than Rs 50 per month.) 

Subscriptions (which may commence at any time) are 
payable in advance. Cheques and Post Office Orders (crossed 
44 London County and Westminster Bank, Covent Garden 
Branch ”) should be made payable to the Manager, 
Mr. Charles Good, The Lancet Offices, 423, Strand, 
London, W.C. , 


TO COLONIAL AND FOREIGN SUBSCRIBERS. 

Subscribers abroad are particularly requested 

TO NOTE THE RATES OP SUBSCRIPTIONS GIVEN ABOVE. 

The Manager will be pleased to forward copies direct from 
the Offices to places abroad at the above rates, whatever be 
the weight of any of the copies so supplied. 


Sole Agents for America—M essrs. William Wood 
AND Co.. 51. Fifth Avenue. Mew York. IT.S.A. 


The following lournala &g zl >es. &c., have r>eeu received.— 

KtmviHto( Esperanto Monthly International Medical Review), Midland 
Medical Journal, Journal of State Medicine, Bulletins et. Memoires 
dc la Societe de Radiologic Medieale dc Paris, American Journal of 
Medical Sciences. Journal of Laryngology Rhinology, an \ Otology, 
Yellow Fever Bureau Bulletin, Indian Ambulance Gazette, Archives 
Generalcs de Medecine, Edinburgh Medical Journal, Medical Review 
of Reviews, Archives of Pediatrics, La Clinique OphtAlmologique, 
L’Hy.ifcne de la Viande et du Lalt, BuUotin of the Naval Medical 
Association of Japao. Chat-in* Cross Hospital Gazette, L Rnfance 
Annruialo. London Hospital Gazette, Journal of Obstetric* and 
Gynaecology of the British Empire, Revue de Psychiatric, Ac. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS OF LETTERS, ETC., RECEIVED. 


[Nov. 1*, 1912 


Communications, Letters, &c., have been 
received from— 


A. —Messrs. Allen and Hanburys, 
Lond.; A. M. S.; Dr. J. L. 
Annan, Edinburgh ; Dr. Richard 
Arthur, Sydney; Advertisers' 
Protection Society, Lond.; Mr. 
Adolphe Abrahams, Lond.; Mr. 
J. B. Addison, Mahe, Seychelles ; 
Mr. H. W. Arndt, Wembley; 
Madame Allenby, Grimsby ; Dr. 
John F. Anderson, Washington. 

B. —Dr. W. Broadbent, Brighton ; 
Messrs. Burroughs Wellcome and 
Co., Lond.; Mrs. W. H. Battle, 
Lond.; Captain O. Bcrkeley-Hill, 
Madras; Messrs. S. H. Benson, 
Lond.; Messrs. Boulton and Paul, 
Norwich ; Dr. Dudley Buxton ; 
Lond.; Mr George Brown, Cal- 
lington ; Mr. James Bel), Lond.; 
Dr. W. S. Bainbridge, New York. 

C. —Messrs. Cordes, Hermann!, and 
Co., Hamburg; Central News, 
Lond., Manager of; Central 
London Throat and Ear Hospital, 
Lond.; Challenge Rubber Mills, 
Lond.; Cheltenham Education 
Committee, Secretary of ; Cardiff 
Education Committee, Director 
of; Mrs. Carey, East Bcrgholt; 
Mr. H. A. Collins, Croydon; 
County Asylum, Preston, Super¬ 
intendent of; Croydon Corpora¬ 
tion, Medical Officer of Healt h of; 
Mr. John A. Cowan, Loml.; 
Chelsea Clinical Society, Lond.; 
Dr. John Carswell, Glasgow; 
Dr. Myer Coplans, Leeds ; Captain 

F. H. M. Chapman, R.A.M.C., 
Lond.; Coventry Education 
Committee, Secretary of; Dr. 
M. Campbell, Glasgow; Dr. 
Gordon G. Copeland, Toronto; 
Messrs. Crosslev and Co., Lond.; 
Dr. H. L. Crawford, Lond.; 
Dr. L. Pierce Clark, New* 
York; Messrs. J. and A. 
Churchill, Lond.; Chelsea Hos¬ 
pital for Women, Lond., Secre¬ 
tary of; Mr. E. Scott Carmichael, 
Edinburgh : Dr. J. A. Calan- 
tarients, Lond.; Dr. F. G. 
Chandler, Lond. 

D. —Messrs. C. De Wett, Lukens, 
and Co., St. Louis; Messrs. 
W. Dawson and Sons, Lond.; 
Dr. Leonard S. Dudgeon, Lond.; 
Captain A. H. T. Davis, K.A.M.C., 
Bombay; Dr. S. M. Dickson, 
Rondepoort; Mr. H. G. Dixon, 
Lond.; Dr. W. A. Duncan, Craw- 
shawbooth. 

R.—Essex Education Committee, 
Chelmsford, Secretary of; Mr. 
T. W. Eden, Lond.; E. M. H.; 
Mr. Alfred F. Edwards, West 
Didsbury; Dr. F. W. Edridge- 
Green, Lond. 

F. —Foulton Bag and Cotton Mills, 
Atlanta, U.S.A.; Messrs. R. 
Fried Hinder und Sohn, Berlin ; 
Messrs. Ferris and Co., Bristol; 
Mr. G. Finch, Lewes; Dr. E. 
Rowland Fothergill, Brighton; 
Dr. Gustav Fischer, Jena. 

G. —81r W. R. Gowers, Lond.; 
Dr. G. E. Gabites, Lond.; Mrs. 

G. , Liverpool; Dr. P. Glaessner, 
Berlin; Gravesend Hospital, 
Secretary of; Captain H. Gall, 
R.A.M.C., Sialkot, India; Dr. 
Lachlan Grant, Ballaclmlish; 
Mr. Patrick Gardiner, Lond.; 
Dr. M. H. Gordon, Lond.; Mrs. 
A. Grant, Lond.; General Medi¬ 
cal Council, Lond., Secretary of. 

H. —Hoffmann-La Roche Chemical 
Works, Lond.; Messrs. Hilton 
and Co., Calcutta; Mr. C. 8. 
Hawes, Liphook. 


L—Messrs. Ingram and Hoyle, 
I Lond.; Illuminating Engineering 
Society, Lond., Hon. Secretary 
of; The Infirmary, Cardiff, 
Secretary of. 

, J. —Dr. A. C. Jordan. Lond.; 
Mr. E. L. Jackson, Kiltimagh: 
The Journal of Servant ana 
Mental Disease, Now’ York. 

K. —Messrs. R. A. Knight and Co., 
Lend.; Mr. J. Kcrley, Lond.; 
Messrs. Kutnow and Co., Lond.; 
Messrs. Knoll and Co.; Lond.; 
Mr. H. W. Kershaw , Darlington ; 
Dr. G. S. Keeling, Attleborough ; 
Mr. Max Koebl, Lond. 

IL.—Messrs. R. T. Lang Lond.; 
Messrs. Lee and Nightingale, 
Liverpool; Mr. H. K. Lewis, 
Lond.; Mr. E. IvCitz, Lond.; 
Local Government Board, Lond., 
Medical Officer to the; London 
Dermatological Society; Dr. 
H. B. Luard, Osmotherlev; 
Dr. David B. Lees, Lond.; I)r. 
J. W. Lane, Devon port. 
i ML—Maltine Manufacturing Co., 

! Lond.; Manchester Corporation, 

! Clerk to the; Meerut Medical 
Association, Hon. Secretary of ; 
Messrs. F. Mundy, Gilbert, and 
Co., Birmingham ; Mr. R. Mosse, 
Berlin; Mr. F. H. Mertcns, 
Lond.; Dr. Otto May, Lond.; 

| Dr. W. Cuthbert Morton, Lond.; 
Messrs. Mather and Crowd her, 
Lond.; Messrs. Muller and 
♦Stcinicko, Munich; Dr. W. 

• Parry Morgan, Johannesburg; 
Mr Arthur Macdonald, Washing¬ 
ton ; Mr. O. J. Matthews. Wol¬ 
verhampton ; Medico-Psycholo¬ 
gical Association, Epsom, Hon. 
i General Secretary of ; Dr. J. E. R. 
t McDonagh, Lond, 
j N. —Mr. F. L. Nicholls, Fulbnurne ; 

| Nurses’ Co-operation, Lond., 

I Secretary of; National Food; 

! SursimfMirror, Lond., Secretary 
I of; National Medical Union, Man- 
1 Chester, Secretary of; National 
I Health Insurance Commission 
; (England), Lond.. Secretary to. 

, 0.—Old Kilpatrick School Board, 
Clydebank, Clerk to the; Mr. 

I O’Conor, Freshwater Bay; Sir 
William Osier, Bart., Oxford; 
! Mr. James Offord, Lond. 

P.— Messrs. Peacock and Hadley* 
Lond.; Dr. L. T. Poole, Aldershot: 
Mr. J. E. Purvis, Cambridge: 
Messrs. Pitman and Deane. 
Lond.; The Pass the Bill Com¬ 
mittee, Lond.; I)r. Hugh R. 
Phillips, Lond.; Mrs. F. von 
Pokorny, Munich ; Mr. J. 
Herbert Parsons, Lond.; Miss 
Ethel F. Parry, Lond.; Dr. W. P. 
Pankridgc, Petersficld. 

R. — Dr. T. Robertson, Sheffield ; 
Dr. J. I). Reckitt, Lond.; Royal 
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ON THE 

ROLE OF THE CARDIOVASCULAR SYSTEM 
IN PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS. 

Delivered at the Brampton Hospital for Consumption and 
Diseases of the Chest on Nov. 5th , 1912, 

By Sir R. DOUGLAS POWELL, Bart., K.C.V.O., 
M.D.Lond., F.R.C.P. Lond., 

PHYSICIAN IN ORDINARY TO THE KING; CONSULTING PHYSICIAN TO 
BROMPTON AND MIDDLESEX HOSPITALS, ETC. 


Gentlemen,— The diagnosis and treatment of pulmonary 
tubercuiosis are based upon an intimate knowledge 
of the pathology of the disease and the life-history of the 
tadUus responsible for it. I propose to-day to review from 
the cardio-vascular standpoint some of the problems that 
present themselves for consideration in the course of practice 

Destruction op Blood-vessels in Tuberculous 
Lesions. 

The minute vessels are attacked very early in the lesions of 
tuberculosis and the tuberculous nodule is distinguished from 
all other growths by the early destruction of vessels and the 
•caseation and necrosis which ensue. If you examine a gumma 
or a carcinomatous or sarcomatous growth you find it highly 
mscular, permeated by small vessels, in notable contrast to 
the area of hazy bloodless, degenerating structure that 
occupies the central portion of a tuberculous nodule. 1 Much 
of the symptomatology of phthisis is built upon this fact • 
early hemoptysis yielded by the rupture of softened fine 
vessels and capillaries, or from the stress of capillary circula- 
tion around an area of obstruction ; rapid caseation and 
softening of the tuberculous foci ; sphacelus at points of the 
pleural surface overlying nodules of tubercle resulting in 
rupture and pneumothorax, and so on, are all consequences 
of this early and intimate factor in its pathology. 

!n another aspect this precedent destruction of vessels in 
the lesions of tuberculosis is of advantage to the patient 
for, were it not so, fatal haemorrhage would be a very 
frequent termination of advancing cases of the disease 
If you examine a lung the seat of tuberculous excavations 
yon will observe that the trabeculae, coarse and fine, which 
stretch across the cavities consist for the most part of 
obliterated vessels, large and small, which have become 
converted into fibrous bands, many of them broken across 
Avrth their ends projecting free into the cavities. In some 
cases of very acute pneumonic phthisis the consolidation 
about the tuberculous centres softens down so rapidly as to 
break away the support from the vessels and cause their 
rupture before the larger of them have had time to become 
occluded, and severe or fatal haemorrhage occurs from a 
broken vessel stretching across such cavities. 

In other cases, generally of very chronic excavation, fatal 
haemoptysis is brought about in another way. A large branch 
•of the pulmonary artery skirts the wall of a chronic cavity 
aid afc one P oint b y the excavating process and 
thus becomes the seat of chronic fibroid arteritis The side 
-of the vessel exposed in the cavity is always thickened, but it 
-is also softened and its elasticity destroyed; it gradually 
towards the cavity, forming a sacculated aneurysm 
which finally ruptures. This is the almost constant cause of 
profuse and fatal haemorrhage in advanced phthisis, and is 
illustrated by these amongst many other beautiful specimens 
m our museum. 1 

PULSE-RATE AND BLOOD PRESSURE. 

The heart s action is almost invariably quickened in tuber¬ 
culosis. In only a very few cases even of but very slightly 
active or incipient disease do you meet with a slow pulse A 
slow pulse when met with is always of good augury and in 
some obscure and border-line cases it would tell with con¬ 
siderable force in favour of the case not being one of tuber¬ 
culosis. Quickening of the pulse-rate may be said generally 

1 Sections illustrative of these points kindly prepared bv Dr A C 
So roan were shown on the screen with the epidiascope Y 

NO. 4o56. 


to apply to all acute diseases in which there is active absorp¬ 
tion of bacterial products, contrasting in this respect with 
some other forms of toxaemia. The pulse, besides being 
quick, is, as a rule, small in phthisis, and especially in the 
more acute forms of the disease. 

The systemic blood pressure ranges rather low in some 
acute cases of tuberculosis, but may recover almost, if not 
quite, to the normal in chronic and quiescent cases. I say 
systemic blood pressure because it is probable that the 
pulmonary arterial pressure is at least relatively high. 
Dr. Spengel has found on an examination of 50 cases of 
early phthisis that the blood pressure is, even at this stage, 
constantly lowered. He places it at 59*7 to 87 mm., 3 with 
daily variations of from 10 to 35 mm., arising from meals, 
emotion, fatigue, &c., these variations being greater than 
they would be in health and also different in kind. Both 
lowering of pressure and acceleration of pulse-rate become 
more marked as the case advances. He does not regard the 
lowering of pressure as dependent upon failure of heart 
power, but agrees with Burghardt 8 in attributing it to the 
action of the tuberculous virus, and quotes Giesbock 4 as 
having found in a series of cases that after an injection of 

Table Showing Blood Pressure in Active and 
Quiescent Disease. 
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2 Dr. Spengel, it should be noted, adopts rather a low estimate of 
normal systemic blood pressure, 90 to 10b mm. Hg: he uses Gartner's 
tonometer. His observations were on early cases of tuberculosis. 
Uber Blutdruckemiedrigung bei beginnender Lungentuberkulosc, 
Wiener Klinischc Kundschau, Nos. 20, 21, 22, 1912. 

8 Burkhardt: Uutcrsuchungeii fiber Blutdruck und Puls bei Tuber- 
culosen in Davos. 

4 Gieszbbck: Die Bedeutung der Blutdruckmessung fiir die Praxis. 
Deutsches Arcbivftir Klinische Medicin, Band lxxxiii., 1905. 
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old tuberculin the pressure fell as much as 40 mm. of 
mercury. This is in accordance with my own recollection 
of some cases of severe collapse following upon large doses 
of tuberculin which were used in the first days of Koch’s 
treatment of lupoid and other forms of tuberculosis. 

Dr. D. Kennedy, Dr. S. G. Johnson, and Dr. F. C. Cowtan, 
house physicians at the hospital, have been kind enough to 
make some blood pressure observations, using Riva Rocci’s 
sphygmomanometer, in acute and chronic cases of pulmonary 
tuberculosis. Of 18 observations, 8 were in cases in 
which the disease was either acute or in an active phase, 
and the mean pressure was found to be 102 5 mm. Hg, 
lowest 88-7 mm. Hg, highest 123 mm. Hg. Ten cases were 
non-febrile and chronic or quiescent, of which the mean 
pressure was 113-3 mm. Hg, highest 131 mm. Hg, lowest 
101-1 mm. Hg. I have here tabulated on the screen four 
fair examples from each group (see Table). I believe these 
to represent the real condition of blood pressure in phthisis, 
but further observations are needed. 

The immediate effect of moderate exercise upon the 
pressure is illustrated by these charts, by which you will see 


Fig. 1. 



Chart of blood pressure In a case of quiescent tuberculosis 

before and after exercise. Blood pressure •- (a, before 

exercise; B, after exercise). Pulse rate, O. Tempera¬ 
ture, X-• 

Fig. 2. 



Chart, of blood pressure in tuberculosis before and after 

exercise. Blood pressure •- (a, before exercise; b, after 

exercise). Pulse rate, O. Temperature, X-• 


that in quiescent cases (Fig. 1) after slight exercise the 
blood pressure is raised, whilst in acute cases (Fig. 2) it is 
lowered. 

There is no doubt that a good range of blood pressure is a 
favourable symptom in tuberculosis, and a rise in the pressure 
in the course of the disease is an indication of improvement 
and of favourable augury in prognosis. But as I have 
always insisted in lectures and in the successive editions of 
my work, we have by way of warning to bear in mind the 
increasing blood pressure in the lungs in the reparative stage 
of chronic phthisis. With the increasing weight, well¬ 
being, and general blood volume of convalescents, perhaps 
making rapid weight under a very liberal dietary, the blood 
pressure in the pulmonary arterial system increases out of 
proportion to that on the systemic side. To whatever bulk 
the blood may attain it must all be forced through the 
pulmonary vessels to maintain the balance of the circulation, 
/uid in cases of arrested disease in which there has been a 


considerable destruction of lung texture and an obliteration 
of considerable tracts of the pulmonary vessels, it is easy to 
understand what a burden this may become upon the right 
heart and what a strain upon the pulmonary vessels. 

This is no theoretical matter. I have seen many cases of 
tuberculosis in which under rest and air and food treatment 
the body-weight has increased far beyond that normal to the 
patient in health ; these people, who maybe “the picture of 
rude health,” are plethoric far beyond their lung capacity, 
and are breathless and liable to haemorrhage and other 
accidents. It is in this regard that the more modern treat¬ 
ment, based, with improvements, upon the system of Walther 
of Nordrach of combining rest with graduated exercises suit¬ 
able to each case, has been so beneficial. In suitable cases 
and within proper limits the effect of exercise is to draw and 
retain a larger proportion of blood into the muscular system 
and so to lessen blood volume in the pulmonary vessels. 

Condition of Heart. 

There is not much information, so far as I know, in 
literature with regard to the condition of the heart in tuber¬ 
culosis, and still less as to the relative dimensions of the two 
sides of the heart and as to the relative blood pressures in 
the pulmonary and systemic circulations. The general view is 
that the heart is wasted in tuberculosis, and Dr. C. T. Williams 
in his work on “ Diseases of the Lungs ” speaks of the heart 
as more or less wasted, and quotes the late Sir Richard Quain 
to the effect that it is degenerated. Dr. Spengel refers to 
the fact that the heart is often abnormally small in phthisis 
and is sometimes affected with “brown atrophy,” although 
it appears that he does not attribute the diminished blood 
pressure to this cause. My own impressions, based upon the 
recollection of a large experience of post-mortem observa¬ 
tions made at this hospital and upon clinical experience, 
would lead me to a different conclusion ; but unfortunately I 
have not recorded any weights or measurements of the 
organ. I have always held the belief that the heart 
in pulmonary tuberculosis did not partake in the wasting 
of other muscles, and although perhaps not absolutely of 
normal weight, was yet relatively, or perhaps more than 
relatively so in relation to the body weight. My impression 
clinically, too, is that the right side of the heart is relatively 
somewhat enlarged and thickened in the chronic forms of the 
disease. 

Dr. C. E. Lakin has been kind enough to take out 20 cases 
of necropsies of tuberculosis from the post-mortem notes of 
the Middlesex Hospital in which, in accord with the usual 
routine, the w-eight of the heart w T as entered. They were 
14 males and 6 females, and their ages varied from 22 to 64, 
the average being 39. I have excluded two cases in w-hich 
the w-eights w^ere excessive—17 oz. and 16 oz. respectively— 
in one of which it was not clear that the patient actually 
died from the tuberculosis, and the heart was dilated and 
fatty ; in the other there w-as fatty infiltration. Excluding 
these, in 9 cases the weight of the heart exceeded 10 oz., the 
average being 13^ oz. In 9 cases it was less than 10 oz., 
with an average of 8£ oz. The average of the whole series, 
excluding the tw o cases above named, would be just under 
11 oz. The only notes appended to the heart were of two cases 
described as presenting “ tabby-cat ” degeneration weighing 
respectively 6 oz. and 15A oz., and one case spoken of as 
“ flabby,” in wdiicli the weight w r as 8^ oz. In the other cases 
there w as nothing specially to remark about the heart. 

Twenty consecutive cases of deaths from malignant disease 
were taken out for comparison, all above the age of 20, the 
mean age being 61. In 11 cases, 6 males and 5 females, the 
weight of the heart was less than 10 oz., the mean weight 
being 8[ oz. In 9 cases, 6 males and 3 females, the weight 
was at or above 10oz., mean 12^ oz., the mean weight of 
the whole series being 10^ oz. “Brown atrophy” was noted 
as present in 4 cases, three of which weighed 7 oz. and one 
5^ oz. The organ is described as “fatty” in one case 
weighing 14 oz. 

Taking into account what I have just said respecting 
blood pressure and the state of the heart in pulmonary 
tuberculosis, I think the conclusion is that consumptives on 
the wdiole have a much better circulation than they are 
given credit for, that their hearts are relatively good, and 
that a low blood pressure in them is mainly attributable to 
depressed cardiac function from excessive absorption of 
bacterial products, this view- being in accord with Dr. 
Spengel’s observations. It is very rare, even in acute cases, 
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to meet with anything approaching the heart failure so often 
observed in enteric fever or diphtheria, although, as I have 
pointed out, it may be witnessed after excessive doses of 
tuberculin. 

I am not aware of any examination of the relative pres¬ 
sures in the two circulations in tuberculosis and do not see 
quite how the examination of the pulmonary arterial pressure 
could be made in the human subject. 

Effect of Collapsed Lung on Pulmonary 
Circulation. 

The accompanying diagram (Fig. 3) illustrates some 
experiments which I made soon after I first joined this hos¬ 
pital on the effect of ordinary collapse and pressure from 

Fig. 3. 



Diagram,— Lungs of a dog suspended in Jar A by trachea 1 attached 
to tubing which passed through bladder diaphragm. The pulmonary 
artery is similarly secured to tube 2, into free end of which is inserted 
the nozzle of an injecting syringe. Tube 3 is attached to the pulmonary 
reins and by its free end discharges into a measure vessel E. Tube 4 
communicates with the interior of jar and with manometer B. Tube 5 
similarly communicates with jar and has free opening externally provided 
with stop-cock. 1. Lungs moderately expanded and Tube 1 clipped; 
bullock’s blood injected through pulmonary artery at pressure of 
1A in. Hg as recorded by manometer C, filled vessel to given mark 
through pulmonary veins in 50 sec. 2. Lung allowed naturally to 
collapse, injection at same pressure filled vessel to same mark in 50 sec. 
3: Lung compressed by air pumped into jar through Tube 5 to pressure 
of J inch Hg recorded by manometer B ; injection at same pressure 
used before (I£ in. Hg) filled vessel to given point in 60-70 sec. Tube 1 
then clipped and stop-cock 5 opened; the lung was thus maintained 
collapsed, but without external air pressure; a marked retardation In 
filling vessel was still observed (later experiments). 

These experiments were made with tnc kind assistance of Dr. Green 
and the late Alexander Bruce.® 

pneumothorax in obstructing the circulation through the 
lung, and these experiments might be repeated t 9 compare 
the pressure necessary to maintain a current of blood through 
a tuberculous lung and a healthy one. 

Contracted and Fibroid Lung producing Cardiac 
Irritability. 

In some cases of advanced but quiescent phthisis you meet 
with great irritability of the heart, with attacks of palpita¬ 
tion or disturbed action easily provoked by exertion, emotion, 
or dyspepsia, disturbances attended with great distress, 
sometimes with almost anginal suffering. These are cases 
of one-sided disease—usually the left side—in which the 
lung has become extremely damaged with considerable cavi¬ 
tation, and has then in the healing process become fibroid 
and contracted, with dense thickening of the pleura. The 
margin of the long recedes from the surface of the heart, 
leaving the pericardium exposed directly beneath the 
flattened chest wall. The chest wall is drawn in, the 
diaphragm drawn up ; the heart, displaced to the left and 
upwards, is closely surrounded on three sides by dense un¬ 
yielding structures ; whilst the opposite healthy lung is 
compensatorily enlarged and extends beyond the median 
line. In right-sided cases the heart assumes a more vertical 
position than natural, and is drawn to the right and upwards. 
The heart is thus cramped on all sides in a restricted 
chamber with rigid parietes, instead of being surrounded by 
resilient structures whose peripheral influence is aspiratory 
to its cavities. 


5 Notea on the Pneumothorax occurring in Phthisis, Medical Times 
and Gazette, January and February, 1869. 


I have here on the screen an X ray photograph of the 
perfectly normal contents of the chest in their natural posi¬ 
tion. I will next show a diagram which is an outline repre¬ 
sentation of an actual case. (Fig. 4.) You will note the 
lowered left shoulder, the flattened side, the narrowed costal 
angle, F, all resulting from the contraction of an excavated, 
A, fibroid lung with densely thickened pleura, B, which"is 
retracted away from the surface of the heart towards the 
axillary line. The pericardium thus uncovered is in close 
contact with the front wall of the chest, the heart is dis¬ 
placed to the left, its apex, n, raised, and the diaphragm 
drawn upwards. The right lung compensatorily hvpcrt rophied 
and only slightly affected at the apex, H, extends across 
the median line. Thus is the heart enclosed in a narrowed 
tenement, stiffened and unyielding on all sides, conditions 
which render it liable to great embarrassment from slight 
causes of disturbance. Here, again, is a skiagram, also 
kindly taken for me by I)r. Melville from a patient in Dr. 
1\ H.-S. Hartley’s ward, showing similar conditions from 


Fig. 4. 



Diagram representation of a case of arrested pulmonary tuber¬ 
culosis with fibroid contraction of greatly damaged left 
lung. A, normal position of left thoracic wall outlined. 

B, B, Retracted chest wall, c, Condensed left lung retracted 
from heart with cavity and densely thickened pleura. 

I>, Heart displaced to left and upwards, pericardial surface 
exposed by retraction of lung, e, Diaphragm drawn up¬ 
wards on left side and stomach raised, v, Left costal angle 
narrowed, o. Right lung enlarged, extending to left of 
mediastinum, ir, A few crepitations at apex. 

contraction of a lung, with cavities mainly in the lower lobe, 
and here are three more skiagrams showing varieties of the 
same condition. 

Effect of Circulation on Auto-inoculation. 

Let me pass now to one other aspect of my subject— 
perhaps the most important in its practical bearings — 
viz., the influence of the circulation upon auto-inoculation 
in tuberculosis. 

Let me draw your attention again to a microscopic section 
(Fig. 5). I have already alluded to it as showing a 
focus of caseating tubercle surrounded by a vascular 
area. The marginal zone surrounding the tuberculous 
caseous centre, as you know, contains tubercle bacilli 
which arc active or sluggish according to the activity of 
the disease. In chronic and quiescent cases they are still 
there, secreting toxines in a more or less languid manner, 
and an area of bacillary infiltration surrounding each focus 
may thus be regarded as charged with, if I may so describe 
them, stagnant bacterial products which may not get at all 
into the general circulation, or so gradually and in such 
small quantities as to cause little or no constitutional 
disturbance. But if in such patients you replace quietude 
by activity, or moderate activity by harder labour, you do 
two things : (1) you raise the circulatory activity and blood 
pressure in these perifocal zones, hastening the blood 
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currents and the lymph streams, and so bring about increased 
absorption of the bacillary products; and (2) increased 
disturbance in these areas is further caused by increased 
movement of the lungs from the hurried breathiug. 

It is by these mechanisms combined, but principally the 
vascular disturbance, that auto-inoculation is brought about 
in tuberculosis, and it was after this fashion that Dr. M. S. 
Paterson explained what he had previously found by careful 
observation, that by graduated labour in the sanatorium at 
Frimley he could bring about certain regulated degrees of 
auto-inoculation, and so obtain gradual immunity in tuber¬ 
culosis by progressive stimulation of phagocytic action and 
of other agencies antagonistic to the bacillus. We shall not 
forget that to the original researches of Sir Almroth Wright 
and his colleagues we essentially owe our knowledge of the 
pathology of immunity. For the practical application of 
that knowledge, and for an important contribution to it from 
the clinical side, we are greatly indebted to the original 
experiments of Dr. Paterson on the use of graduated 
labour in tuberculosis, and to the bacteriological researches 
of Dr. Inman in cooperation with him. You may have 
watched in your experience many cases of tuberculosis in 


Fig. 5. 



TYom a section of cnsoous centre with adjacent vascular area 
(pulmonary tubeivulohis). x 260. a, a, Patent blood¬ 
vessels. 11. Caseous mass. c. Zone of in tilt ration around 
the caseous centre. (Section prejwred by Dr. A. C. Inman.) 

which, without any definite sanatorium or rest treatment 
having been pursued, a gradual development of immunity 
has occurred. I have^een such cases in wdiich the patients 
have lived long and died from other diseases. Rut for the 
cases that have acquired immunity in this haphazard peri¬ 
patetic way many more have failed that might perhaps have 
been saved with the more scientific insight into their 
pathology that we now r possess. 

In active cases these focal zones are constantly discharging 
doses of bacterial toxins into the general circulation, causing 
febrile phenomena and active wasting. We must in such 
cases do our utmost to rest the lung movements and to quiet 
the circulation through the diseased areas by the most 
absolute quietude we can command, and by restraining 
the rending movements of cough by suitable sedatives. 
There is no doubt that the effect of an increased blood 
current through these focal areas is also to stimulate the 
lymph streams, which are importantly concerned in the 
absorption of bacterial products. But the effect of exertion 
upon the temperature is so rapid that it is clear that the 
excited blood current is the immediate means by which the 
toxines are taken up. 

I have only lightly touched upon this problem of auto- 
tuberculinisation to complete the picture of the role of the 
cardio-vascular system in the intimate pathology and as 
bearing upon the treatment of pulmonary tuberculosis. 


% Srcturc 
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Gentlemen, —I have chosen this subject for my lecture 
to you to-day because of its practical importance and 
because our knowledge of it has increased very much 
of late years. The main thesis of my lecture is the 
differentiation of the several chief types of regular 
tachycardia, for all tachycardias are not alike. They have 
dissimilar causes, their significance is different, and the 
patients in w ? hora they occur require management w'hich dis¬ 
criminates. It would serve no useful purpose to relate all 
those conditions in w’hich tachycardia may appear ; I shall 
consequently refer to the more notable examples, and shall 
make use of those which will serve as illustrations in a broad 
survey of the subject. 

Three Types of Regular Tachycardia. 

The forms of regular cardiac acceleration w'hich I propose 
to discuss are three. The first, which is most familiar to 
you, wdll be spoken of as the single or physiological type of 
tachycardia. The last tw T o forms are subdivisions of a single 
class—namely, the pathological type of tachycardia ; they 
may be termed simple paroxysmal tachycardia and auricular 
flutter. 

A.—Regular Tachycardia of Physiological Type. 

1. Simple tachycardia. —You are aw r are that the normal 
heart beat starts in the neighbourhood of the mouth of the 
superior vena cava, and that a specialised structure, the 
sino-auricular node, is responsible for it. The rate at 
which impulses are generated in this region is usually 
stated at 72 per minute for the normal adult. The 
rate rises as a result of exercise, emotion, fever, and other 
causes; it is similarly affected in exophthalmic goitre, in 
chronic alcoholism, pulmonary tuberculosis, and other toxic 
conditions. Now t all these accelerations of heart-rate are 
of essentially the same type. We may not understand the 
exact manner in which the accelerations come about in 
individual cases, but we recognise the fundamental 
qualities which all hold in common—the rate of impulse 
formation in the region of the superior vena cava is 
increased, and both auricles and both ventricles participate 
in the altered rate. It may be that the acceleration is due 
to decreased vagal or increased sympathetic tone ; such 
explanations are easy to offer and often most difficult of 
proof. It may be that the tissue w T hich forms the impulses 
is affected by increased temperature, or that foreign sub¬ 
stances floating in the blood stream play upon it. What¬ 
ever the mechanism, the fact remains that we have to do 
with a simple exaggeration of a normal phenomenon. 

Now, if a patient comes to us and exhibits an accelera¬ 
tion of the heart’s action of this type, how is it to be 
recognised ? Very readily. Such tachycardias behave in a 
definite fashion and have definite physical signs associated 
with them. To choose an example : patients who are 
suffering from active tuberculosis of the lungs usually show' 
tachycardia, and they will visit an out-patient department 
or surgery with the ventricle beating at 120, 140. or even 
160 or 170 per minute. In exophthalmic patients the rates 
reached may be even greater. You may recognise w'hat you 
are dealing w r ith in the heart at once, though you may not 
at first find its cause. And you recognise it in the following 
manner. The heart-rate falls conspicuously when the patient 
lies down, it rises when the erect posture is reassumed, and 
it is increased by exertion and by excitement. These are 
simple facts and long knowm, yet their value in diagnosis 
has not been recognised. In no case of tachycardia, unless 
the cause is unmistakeable, should the variations of rate 
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escape notice ; they arc of the highest importance in dis¬ 
criminating the forms of tachycardia. A heart rhythm which 
shows simple acceleration may usually be identified in this 
fashion. True, it is unwise to employ the posture tests or 
tliat of real exercise in those who are gravely ill. But similar 
reactions will be seen in these subjects too. The pulse is, 
generally si>eaking, at its fastest when the subject first 
takes to bed, and a progressive decline of rate is noticed 
for a few hours or a few days ; accurate readings will often 
show regular variations of rate with meals, at visits, or during 
the change from wakefulness to sleep. These are natural 
reactions which apply to accelerated hearts as well as to 
those which beat at normal rates. You will immediately 
realise their diagnostic value when I speak of regular tachy¬ 
cardias of a totally distinct type. 

B.—Regular Tachycardias of Pathological Type. 

2. Simple paroxysmal tachycardia .—The tachycardia of 
which I have spoken is, as I have said, a mere exaggeration 
of a normal phenomenon ; it consists of an increase in the rate 
of impulse formation at the normal centre, the sino-auricular 
node. Beats of the heart which are of this kind may be 
portrayed diagrammatically. In Fig. 1 you see two rectangles, 
joined by a short bridge, and these represent auricle and 




ventricle respectively, united by the special junctional tissues. 
The sino-auricular node is indicated at the upper end of the 
figure (by the heavy circle), and the course of the normal 
contraction wave—through the auricle,'the junctional tissues, 
and ventricle -is depicted by means of a single arrow. 

A heart beat of this kind can be readily identified by 
means of electric curves taken from the human body. The 
auricular portion of the curve is an upwardly directed summit 
called P. The ventricular portion of the curve consists of a 
number of deflections which are labelled q, it, s, and t. 
(Fig. 3.) The shape of this curve, taken from the right arm 
and left leg, depends upon the direction of the cont raction 
wave in the heart ; change the direction of the contracticn 
wave in any part of the heart and you alter the type of curve 
obtained. We have in electrocardiograms a valuable and 
the only method of estimating whether an individual heart 
beat has been propagated along normal channels or not; or, 


what is almost equivalent, the only means of ascertaining 
whether a given heart beat arises in the normal centre or 
outside it; for if the beat arises in an abnormal centre the 
course of the contraction wave is necessarily altered and the 
beat gives rise to an abnormal type of curve. Let us suppose 
that a heart beat arises in some new focus in the auricle, 
such as I have indicated by the thin circle in Fig. 2. 
then the contraction wave will spread in a reversed direction 
in the auricle, but along the normal paths in the ventricle, 
as indicated by the arrows. The electrocardiograms will lie 
modified, the auricular portion will undergo a decided 
change, while the ventricular portion will remain unaltered. 
(Fig. 4.) 

The second kind of tachycardia is of this type and typifies 
the pathological forms of tachycardia ; it arises, not at the 
normal centre, but at some point away from it, and the new 
centre is usually an auricular one. It occurs in short or 
long paroxysms, whence the term which describes it. But 
these are not the sole characteristics of this form of tachy¬ 
cardia, although they are amongst its chief ones. When 
simple tachycardias come and go, they come and go 
gradually ; the pathological types of tachycardia appear and 
disappear abruptly. When they start, they start at the full 
rate ; when they end, they disappear instantly and entirely, 
and the normal rhythm is immediately resumed. I may repre¬ 
sent the pulse-rate in the two conditions so far considered 
diagrammatically. Two patients develop tachycardia for a 
short or long x>eriod ; both eventually experience a return to 
the normal heart action. In the one the tachycardia is of 
the simple form and the changes in pulse rate are gradual 
(Fig. 5); in the other it. is of the pathological type and 
the changes in pulse rate are abrupt (Fig. 6). You will 
notice that I have sometimes drawn the lines of the 
diagrams in clear-cut fashion, at other times they are wavy. 
When the line is wavy, I mean to express the natural 
and small fluctuations of pulse-rate which occur when the 
heart beats originate in the normal centre. When the heart 
contractions arise in a new centre (as in Fig. 2), this new 
centre is far less under nerve control than is the natural one. 
It so happens that when a pathological tachycardia develops 
its rate is surprisingly constant; changes of rate in response 
to rest, posture, exercise, and other influences do not occur, 
or, if they occur, are almost negligible by comparison. 
The importance of these facts will be emphasised 
when we deal with the clinical distinction of the two 
conditions. 

3. Auricular flutter .—It is not certain that the third type 
of tachycardia is strictly separable from the last when the 
two are considered from the standpoint of pathology, but a 
clinical separation is needful at the present time. Simple 
tachycardia in adults rarely, if ever, exceeds 200 per minute 
in rate ; usually it lies below 180. Simple paroxysmal tachy¬ 
cardia exhibits similar rates ; they lie between 110 and 200. 
The third type of acceleration of which I now speak is that 
in which the rate surpasses 200, the maximal known limit 
being 335 per minute. Excessive rate is the chief character¬ 
istic. Like those of simple paroxysmal tachycardia, these new 
rhythms arise in the auricle, and probably away from the 
normal centre ; they also start and finish abruptly ; they are 
also uninfluenced by posture, exeicise, and other similar 
factors to a remarkable degree. 

In addition to the excess of rate which is exhibited, 
auricular flutter differs from the last group (simple 
paroxysms) in two respects. Although the rate of 
auricular contraction is extreme, being usually between 
270 and 300 per minute, it is but rarely that the ventricle 
keeps these paces. In most instances this chamber beats at 
half the auricular rate, and the grade of acceleration is thus 
disguised. While the auricle beats regularly at 300 per 
minute, the ventricular beats may be regular at 150 or 75 
per minute, according to the ratio of contract ion rates in the 
two chambers. The responses of the ventricle may be 
regularly to each second or fourth auricular contraction, but 
they may also he uneven, so that irregular pulses, either fast 
or slow, are developed. 

The child’ reason for the separation of “ auricular flutter,’’ 
as it is termed, from the simple forms of paroxysmal tachy¬ 
cardia is that it is more closely related to the condition 
which is known as auricular fibrillation, and that in many 
instances flutter may pass, or may be forced by digitalis 
administration, into fibrillation. Simple paroxysmal tachy¬ 
cardia does not show this change so readily. 
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The Recognition op the Different Types of ^ J 011 discover that the tachycardia is of what I 

Tachycardia. term t * le pathological type, then you may regard your patient 

... as a cardiac case. You will be aided in its identification by 
When a patient comes to you and exhibits tachycardia, of y 0ur patient’s symptoms. You will often hear a history of 
whatever grade, the examination should always proceed att acks in which the heart beats fast and leads to intense 
along certain lines. Tour first care should be the separation palpitation and symptoms of exhaustion and cardiac dilata- 
of the physiological and pathological types. I have tion . The patient should be questioned most closely as to 

already indicated how this may be accomplished. If the the nature of the onset and offset of his attacks; they come 

tachycardia is of simple form you may expect (1) that abruptly, and the relief of symptoms is also abrupt and not 
when the patient rests the rate will fall considerably ; (2) gradual. You cannot be guided far by the length or by the 

that when ho lies down it will fall some 10 or 20 or more freque ncv of attacks as related in the history'. They may 

beats per minute, and that when he stands again it will rise , have a (i uration of a few seconds or months, or even years 
to, or almost to, the original rate; (3) that it will be I They mav be only occasional, or they may be frequent. If 
enhanced by exercise; (4) tliat it will show other and 1 vou are f - rtU n a te you may yourself observe the onset or offset 
similar reactions in relation to emotion, mea s, fever ; 7) ; if you do, you will obtain the most positive evidence 

and sleep ; (5) that the electrocardiograms will be of G f ^j 10 na t ure of the malady : but as a rule vou will have to 
normal type ; and (6) that the onset and termination will be ro | v on thc statements of the patient and upon examination 
gradual. It, on the other hand, you have to deal with a ma ,i„ during the progress of an attack. And do not forget 
pathological type of tachycardia, you may anticipate an that the history may fail you entirely, for it happens that 
absence of all the signs already mentioned, a surprising certain of these patients are quite oblivious to the rapid 
constancy of rate under widely different conditions, an , 1Part action whcn it occurs . It lg then that 
abrupt onset and offset, and finally abnormal electro- examination of the tachycardia itself becomes your chief 
cardiograms, which will generally tell you that the accelera- standby 

tion is the result of activity of a new impulse centre. These Thp two forms of new rhythm> simple tachycardia and 
are the physical signs which will stand you in good stead aur j cu i ar flutter, are not as a rule distinguishable by the usual 
when you are confronted with tachycardia, as you often will clinical methods. Both show a similar exemption from nerve 
be. ^You may also be guided by physical signs in other contro i. (Table I.) If a patient has a pulse of 150 per 
organs, but these should be looked for later. The first and 


most important step is to distinguish the type of tachycardia 
with which you deal by examination of the heart. 

If it is of the simple and physiological kind, then you 
search your p&tient for all those causes which you know can 
be responsible. Exophthalmic goitre may be evident, 
there may be clear signs of pulmonary tuberculosis, 
when your patient first comes to you. Of the directions 
of your search when fever is present I neecl not speak 
in detail; you will look for foci of infection. But 
you should not exclude such infection if fever is absent. 
Many tuberculous patients have no fever by day, even 
when up and about, and yet present tachycardia. A 
number of other chronic infections, especially local ones, 
run an afebrile course. Pyorrhoea, septic tonsils and adenoid 
disease, septic piles and cystitis should not escape you if 
present. Persistent tachycardia in a florid and tremulous 
subject suggests alcoholism. Tachycardia of this simple 
form is also seen in a number of other conditions, but I will 
content myself with reminding you that it is seen in heart 
disease, especially in infective endocarditis and in mitral 
stenosis where there is dilatation ; but simple tachycardia 
should never, in thc absence of other signs, suggest a cardiac 
lesion ; that is the important practical point. And dilatation 
of the heart is usually to be regarded as secondary to tachy¬ 
cardia rather than the cause of it. Again, if no foci of 
infection or other simple reason for thc acceleration is 
evident, you may discover the cause in the temperament of 
your patient or in his nervous system. 


Table I. — Example* of the Effect of Posture on Different 
Form* of Tachycardia {Rate* Calculated from Curve*). 

Simple Tachycardia. 


Standing. 


1. Pulmonary 
tuberculosis. 


{ 


142 ... 
144 ... 

143 ... 


2. Pulmonary 
tuberculosis. 


{ 


150 ... 
134 ... 
127 ... 


Lying. 

133 

130 

129 

117 

116 


Standing. Lying. 

3. Exophthalmic ( 180 145 

* oltre - { 176 147 

4. Tachycardia ( 141 ... 135 

of emotion.) 142 127—125 


Pathological Tachycardia9. 

( 195* ••• 190 3. Auricular ( ^ ^ 

1. Paroxysmal J 200* ... 199 flutter < 132 ... 132 

tachycardia.) 197* ... 203 (pulse-rate). J 133 13Q 

V 199* ... 187 . 


r 205 ... 213 I , / 125 ... 124 

2. Paroxysmal I 209 ... 204 ! Auric-ular J 124 ... 124 

tachycardia, j 204 ... 210 ; <p„u£!£t*>.} 122 ~ 125 

1 212 ... 212 1 1 123 ... 124 

* While thc rates prevailed the patient was sitting. 


minute and the tachycardia is of the pathological type, a 
positive decision as to the rate of the auricle is usually 
impracticable without graphic records. Electrocardiograms 
give you the distinction between all three types of tachy¬ 
cardia immediately. (Figs. 8, 9, and 10.) 


Fig. 7. 




A pulse curve showing thc abrupt manner in which a simple paroxysm of tachycardia terminates at its passage to thc normal heart action. 


Do not allow yourself to assign a greatly accelerated heart 
action to acute dilatation of the heart ; the acute dilatation 
is, as I have said, generally secondary to the rapid action. 
And be warned especially against such diagnoses as “ cardiac 
neurosis ” or “irritable heart”; these are terms employed 
for conditions of which we have no real knowledge, and 
they serve too often only to disguise the true nature of the 
malady by promoting a false sense of knowledge and 
security. Vou will have heard of Da Costa and his reports 
of his soldiers’ hearts. These reports were well enough 
40 years ago, hut to-day will not stand critical examination. 
Me attributed the tachycardia with which he met to “func¬ 
tional disorder,” but his writings make it abundantly clear 
that he dealt with several distinct types of cardiac accelera¬ 
tion, and a number of his patients were, or had been, the 
subjects of those infectious diseases which are prevalent 
during campaigns, and which in themselves would directly 
explain many of the phenomena of which he speaks. 


The actual rate of the pulse, if the patient is in bed, may 
help in the discrimination. Simple tachycardia is rarely 
maintained in a patient who is at rest at a greater rate than 
140. If the rate is persistently above this you are almost 
certainly dealing w r ith tachycardia of the pathological type. 
If it lies between 170 and 200 you may be almost certain that 
you have not to deal with flutter, for the auricle is not known 
to beat at rates which surpass 340, and when flutter is present 
you will remember the pulse generally beats at but half the 
rate of the auricles. In distinguishing the two forms of 
pathological tachycardia you may be prompted by the 
duration. When the tachycardia is of long standing, if it is 
prolonged for weeks, for months, or for years, the condition 
is probably flutter. If there is a fall of pulse-rate ujx»n 
digitalis, and the pulse become first irregular, and perhaps 
subsequently regular again, the condition is almost certainly 
flutter. And, on the other hand, if this reaction fails when 
large doses of digitalis are administered, flutter b almost 
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certainly absent. These are the chief features which enable 
you to arrive at a correct conclusion. 

The Management of Tachycardia. 

It would be an impossible task for me to deal at all fully 
with the symptoms which tachycardia brings in its train, 
neither could I make you adequately conversant with the 
full rationale of prognosis and treatment in the present 
lecture. Each would require a separate lecture of its own. 
Rut that the importance of a thorough knowledge of tachy¬ 
cardia may be impressed upon you it may be expedient to 
outline quite briefly the reaction of these hearts to remedies 
employed. And, finally, if I quote to you a few of the cases 
which have come within my personal experience, these 
patients will serve to show you in what different guises the 
affection may present itself, how easily you may be 
led into error, and what steps you should take to avoid 
mistakes. 

As I have told you, when you have to deal with simple 
tachycardia, your attention should no longer centre upon 

Fig. 8. 



An electrocardiogram showing an acceleration In a case of 
exophthalmic goitre to 153 per minute. The curve shows 
summits (p — auricle, r and t = ventricle), which are of 
normal outline. The time-marker is in 1 30 seconds. 


Fig. 9. 



An electrocardiogram fr<?m a simple paroxysm of tachycardia 
(rate 130 per minute), e is inverted ami shows an abnormal, 
though auricular, origin of the heart beat. 


Fig. 10. 



Aii electrocardiogram showing auricular flutter. The rate 
of auricular contractions (p) is 315 per minute, the ventricle 
(R> beats at half this rate. 


the. heart. The rapidly beating organ becomes simply an 
indicator ; it tells you that somewhere in the body 
mechanism as a whole a screw is loose, and your search, 
though it does not avoid the heart, should* be equally 
distributed. The discovery of an enlarged thyroid, signs 
of intoxication, an actual focus of infection, or instability 
of the nervous system, will bring you to your goal; and it is 
not my province to teach you what remedies to employ or 
what counsel to give when acceleration of the heart is 
brought about through these agencies. But if, as will 
frequently be the case, the tachycardia is of the patho¬ 
logical order, then the further examination of the heart 
is your chief task. Your patient may require help in three 
directions. He will wish to know his prospect ; he will 
desire a remedy which will relieve or abolish the attack 
w hich is upon him at the time ; and he will expect some 
guidance in the avoidance of future and similar crises. Your 


knowledge of simple tachycardia will aid you but little in 
these respects. 

The prognosis of pathological tachycardia will be twofold : 
it must concern the present attack and forecast the subse¬ 
quent course of the patient. If you are certain that you 
arer dealing with simple paroxysmal tachycardia, you can 
generally assure the subject of it that the attack will end 
within a few days, though patients sometimes succumb in 
attacks, yet the paroxysms when considered individually 
are rarely fatal. The fatal attacks are generally those in 
which the ventricular rate is highest and in which early signs- 
of exhaustion manifest themselves. 

The forecast of the future requires more consideration r 
and it may be well to delay it until yon have had an 
opportunity of seeing your patient between attacks, and 
this is advisable in that the paroxysms often mask physical 
signs or are responsible for them. It is arrived at, 
first, by estimating the power of endurance of the heart 
muscle, an estimate which may take you far afield, but 
which should not omit a careful consideration of the 
symptoms in response to elfort, the size of the heart, and the 
presence of valve lesions. Secondly, you have to consider 
the frequency and duration of the attacks and the rate of 
the heart beat during them. Lastly, the reaction of the 
heart to the paroxysm itself may be of great aid in 
your conclusion as to the burden which the organ can 
bear. 

The immediate treatment of a simple paroxysm of tachy¬ 
cardia is usually expectant and symptomatic. A number of 

Fig. 11. 
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Pour electrocardlograms from the same case, taken on 
Nov. 26th and Dec. 4th and 11th, 1911. ami Jan. 6th, 

1912, respectively. They show the action of digitalis 
upon auricular flutter. In the first curve the auricle 
is lx»ating at 293 per minute and the ventricle at 146'5. 

In the second curve the auricle berits at 288, the 
ventricle at 72. In the third curve the auricle is 
tibriHating and the ventricle responding slowly and 
irregularly at about 44 per minute. The lust curve, after 
digitalis had been stopped, shows the normal sequence of 
chamber contraction, both auricle and ventricle beating at 
90 per minute. 

remedies are vaunted as successful for the severe attacks, 
but none are reliable in terminating a paroxysm. 1 have 
seen attacks cease abruptly after the application of an ice- 
bag to the chest, or after the injection of digitalin or stro- 
phantliin ; but more often these remedies fail. Rest, as 
absolute as possible, either sitting or lying, according to the 
patient’s comfort ; a restricted, fluid and albuminous diet; 
the employment of bromides, chloral, or even opiates for the 
induction of the oft-needed sleep, are the most important 
indications. 

The treatment of the malady as a rrhole is largel governed 
by the condition of the heart between the paroxysms. Close 
inquiry may reveal exciting causes of the attacks ; sudden 
exertion or emotional 1 disturbances may be the chief 

1 Exertion and emotion also promote simple tachycardia ; in the 
case of paroxysmal tachycardia they are net to be regarded as the 
cause of the attacks, but as the factors which eventually determine 
them in a susceptible heart. 

x 2 
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provocations of the crises ; discontinuance of active employ¬ 
ment may become imperative. Cleanliness of mouth and 
throat, orderliness of the dietary, the remedying of dys¬ 
peptic troubles and constipation may ward off the crises. 
Some patients are aided by the wearing of a tight abdominal 
belt. * 

The prognosis and treatment of auricular flutter should 
proceed upon similar lines, but there is one important 
addition. Flutter is a disorder which is much more liable to 
be long continued ; as a general rule it has not the same 
spasmodic tendency. It is more serious, and once estab¬ 
lished may. by persisting for months or years, completely 
disable the subject of it for long periods. The ventricular 
rate is usually raised, lying between 130 and 170 per minute ; 
the rate is then one-half the auricular. The administration 
of digitalis in full doses is often an invaluable remedy when 
such is the condition. A fall of ventricular rate as a result of 
an increased grade of heart-block may be almost confidently 
anticipated. No case, as far as I know, has yet failed to 
react in this fashion ; and the lowering of ventricular rate 
promotes ventricular rest and alleviates the symptoms. 
Moreover, in a large percentage of cases, the drug abolishes 
the auricular acceleration, producing auricular fibrillation 

Table II. -Showing the Chief Features of the Three Types of 
Tachycardia . 



Simple 

tachycardia. 

Paroxysmal 

tachycardia. 

Auricular flutter. 

Point of 

In normal 

Usually in auricle 

In auricle ; prob- 

origin. 

region. 

away from 
normal region. 

ably away from 
normal region. 

Sequence of 
chambers. 

Normal. 

Usually normal. 

Usually 2 :1 heart 
block; may be 4 :1 
or mixed. 

Auricular rates 

100-200 

110-200. 

200-335. 

(standing). 




Auricular rates 
(after rest). 

Usually 
below 140. 

110-200. 

200-335. 

Reaction to 
posture, exer- 

Present and 
considerable. 

Absent or slight. 

Absent or very 
slight. 

cises, emotion, 
Ac. 




Offset and 

Gradual. 

Abrupt. 

Abrupt. 

onset. 




Duration. 

Very 

variable. 

Usually the sepa¬ 
rate paroxysms 
are fairly con¬ 
stant in length; 
variable from 
subject to sub¬ 
ject ; usually less 
than 10 days. 

Variable ; usually 
weeks, months, or 
years. 

Electro¬ 

cardiograms. 

Of normal 
type. 

Of abnormal type. 

Of abnormal type. 

Mechanism of 

Through 

Probably results 

Probably results 
primarily from 
disease or mal¬ 
nutrition of 
cardiac muscula¬ 
ture. 

production. 

cardiac 
nerves, or 
as reaction 
to poisons, 
Ac. 

primarily from 
disease or mal- 
nutrition of 
cardiac muscula¬ 
ture. 

te of lesion. 

Usually not 
cardiac. 

Probably always 
primarily cardiac. 

Probably always 
primarily cardiac. 

Relation to J 

auricular 

None. 

Probably an early 
step on the way to. 

Very close. 

fibrillation. 




Reaction to 
digitalis. 

t! 

As a rule none ; 
ends spontaneously. 

Degree of block 
increased, with 
fall of pulse-rate 
and development 
of irregularity. 
Often passes into 
fibrillation, with 
subsequent re¬ 
turn of the normal 
rhythm. 

Immediate 

Varies with 

All remedies 

Administration of 

treatment. 

cause. 

I 

uncertain. 

digitalis in full 
doses with object 
of producing 
fibrillation. 


and if the drug be withdrawn when this change of mechanism 
has been accomplished, the heart resumes, not the state of 
flutter, but a perfectly normal rhythm (Fig. 11). As an 
accompaniment of these changes circulatory embarrassment 
speedily resolves itself, and a conspicuous improvement of 
the general condition is manifest. 


Illustrative Cases 

Cask 1.—A working man of 37 years came complaining of attacks of 
palpitation of 5 or 10 minutes’ duration, which wore induced by 
excitement. They had interfered with his work by creating anxiety 
as to the state of his heart. He had been treated for two months in a 
London hospital without improvement. He was in an attack at the 
time. Upon examination the pulse was heating regularly at 155 per 
minute. The heart's limits were normal to percussion, and there were 
no cardiac murmurs. After a short rest the pulse fell to 142; it fell 
further by ten beats when ho lay down, and it rose again when he 
stood. The electrocardiograms were of perfectly normal type. Cross- 
•xamination and a thorough search failed to reveal the cause, but as the 
tachycardia was evidently of the simple form, recourse was again had to 
the history. He was a man who showed considerable reserve, and it 
was some while l>efore the simple explanation of the affection transpired. 
The man had a morbid fear of our profession, and the tachycardia "was 
solely due to this cause. He could suffer no examination without an 
immediate development of cardiac acceleration of this exceptional grade. 
Reassurance produced its effect, and when he left my room his pulse- 
rate was 120 and still falling. 

Case 2.—A patient was admitted to hospital in the last month of 
pregnancy. She was cyanosed and orthopmeic. The liver was 
enlarged and the veins of the neck were dilated. The heart’s dulness 
was considerably enlarged, and a soft systolic murmur was present at 
the ai>ex. A diagnosis of “acute dilatation” of the heart had been 
made, and her condition was regarded as a most serious one. She had 
been in bed for some hours when I saw her, and the pulse had main¬ 
tained its rate at 200 per minute, the ventricular action being regular. 
This in itself was a suggestive circumstance ; consequently postural 
tests were employed. No change of pulse-rate was found, and upon 
this sign a paroxysm of simple tachycardia was diagnosed, and an 
abrupt change to the normal rhythm was predicted within a short 
while. Subsequent events proved the correctness of this assumption, 
for a few days later the heart rate suddenly dropped to 70, and her 
symptoms were almost immediately relieved. A healthy child was bom, 
and she left the hospital. After the attack had ceased a presystolic 
murmur became evident ; it was obscured by the attack. 

Case 3.—A patient whom I had known for a long while, and wrho was 
the subject of paroxysms of tachycardia, was admitted to a London 
institution in one of* his usual attacks. He could speak but little 
English. He showed his customary symptoms and signs: a pinched 
and anxious face, tinged with jaundice; breathlessness; continual 
retching and vomiting; complained of great pain over the chest, and 
especially over the right, hypochondrium; a rapid and feeble pulse. 
The abdomen was swollen and rigid, and there was great tenderness 
below the ribs ofjthe right side. A laparotomy was performed, and 
nothing but an engorged liver was discovered. Within a few* hours the 
pulse dropped to a normal rate and became full. A paroxysm of tachy¬ 
cardia associated with acute engorgement of the liver and symptoms 
referable to the gastro intestinal tract had ended, and tho patient 
experienced almost immediate relief, and, fortunately, made an uninter¬ 
rupted recovery. A knowledge of tachycardia would have obviated this 
mistaken diagnosis. . . _ _ .. , ... 

Case 4.— A young female patient was admitted to hospital with 
urgent dyspnoea, cyanosis, and a rapid, feeble pulse. The heart beat at 
180 per minute ; there were no murmurs. Fine rales and feeble breath 
sounds were audible at both bases. Pneumonia was diagnosed, but 
within 24 hours the pulse had dropped to normal, and she lay perfectly 
comfortable in bed. It was, I believe, her first attack. She was after¬ 
wards transferred to a special hospital, ami the attacks were thoroughly 
investigated. They were characteristic of simple paroxysmal tachy¬ 
cardia, and should not have been mistaken. 

Case 5.—A patient came to my out-patient department suffering from 
dvspmea. dropsy, albuminuria,' rapid heart action, and suppression of 
urine The heart was dilated ; there w ere no murmura ; the pulse was 
regular and full, and its rate was 160. He had been ill for four weeks, 
when puffincss of the eyes, swelling ol the feet, and breathlessness 
developed. The pulse show*ed no change of rate with posture. He was 
admitted to hospital, and soon after admission the pulse dropped 
abruptly to a normal rate for a few beats and started at the old rate 
once more. Short paroxysms continued for the space of some weeks 
and then subsided. He was discharged from hospital much improved ; 
the dropsy had left him, his breath was free, and the flow of urine 
normal. , . . ... . 

Case 6.—An elderly man was admitted to hospital with a pulse-rate 
of 150. I saw him* a week later ; he was dyspnceic and slightly 
cyanosed, the liver w*as enlarged, and there was commencing ascites. 
The symptoms were of two months' duration. The heart limit was 
increased to the left; there were no murmurs. The pulse was remark¬ 
ably constant from day to day, and there was little or no change of 
rate with posture. The electrocardiograms showed an auricular rate 
of 300. He was placed on full doscB of digitalis, and a few days later 
the pulse became irregular but somew’hat slow*er. The rate continued 
to fall, and the pulse became perfectly regular at 75. Electrocardio¬ 
grams taken at this time showed that the auricles still beat at 300, 
Uiough the rapid action could be detected by no other means. The 
digitalis was maintained and auricular fibrillation developed; the 
drug was then discontinued. Within a few days a perfectly natural 
heart action became restored. The flutter, which ‘had probably been 
present for several months, had vanished as a result of the drug treat¬ 
ment, and he left hospital of a good colour, the breathlessness, 
cyanosis, and liver enlargement having disappeared. The curves of 
Fig. 11 are from this case. , _ . , 

Case 7.—A woman aged 43 was admitted to hospital suffering from 
breathlessness, cyanosis, commencing dropsy, and liver engorgement. 
Her history of illness was of t hree months’ duration. The ventricular 
rate was 156 per minute. Electrocardiographic examination showed 
that the auricles were beating at 312 per minute. Digitalis was 
administered in 10-minim doses of the tincture (t.d.s.), and the pulse 
became irregular and slower; the digitalis was increased to 15 minims, 
and the ventricular rate dropped to 81 and became regular. Never¬ 
theless, electrocardiographic examination showed that the auricular 
rate was maintained, being actually 324 per minute. The digitalis was 
consequently increased to 20 minims. A few days later fibrillation or 
the auricles* ensued, and, the digitalis being withdrawn, a perfectly 
normal heart action was restored. The patient left hospital some weeks 
later in this state, the breathing being free and the cyanosis gone, and 
showing no trace of dropsy or venous or liver engorgement. 
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NOTE ON THE OCCURRENCE OF THE 
CHOLERA VIBRIO IN THE BILIARY 
PASSAGES. 

By E. D. W. GREIG, M.D., D.Sc. Ewn., 

MAJOR I.M.S. ; ON SPECIAL DUTY VoR THE CHOLERA INJURY OF THE 
INDIAN RESEARCH FUND ASSOCIATION. 

In the course of my research on cholera I have been 
investigating systematically the relationship of the cholera 
vibrio to the bile and biliary passages, and the results of 
this inquiry will be fully dealt with in a report which will 
be submitted later. As the findings in a case of this 
series are interesting and suggestive, especially to those 
dealing with the important subject of cholera in its various 
aspects, I have thought it desirable to publish the details of 
this case at the present stage in the interests of co-workers. 

Considerable attention has been directed recently to the 
relationship of the B. typhosus to the biliary passages ; and 
in my research on enteric fever in India 1 some years ago I 
dealt with this important question in relation to the carrier 
problem. 

After being placed on special duty for cholera investiga¬ 
tion in India I was interested to ascertain whether or not 
the relationship of the cholera vibrio to the bile had been 
studied. On referring to the recent monograph on Cholera 
in India, by Rogers, 1911, 2 I find it stated on p. 65 : “The 
absence of infection of the gall-bladder and bile ducts by the 
comma bacillus places the disease in quite a different posi¬ 
tion from that of typhoid in this respect.” Kulescha, 3 
however, is stated by Kolle 4 to have found the cholera vibrio 
in the gall-bladder, and in 10 per cent, of the cases he found 
changes in the biliary passages. 

During the recent Car Festival of Jagannath at Puri in 
July, 1912, to which an unusually large number of pilgrims 
came this year, an extensive epidemic of cholera occurred, 
and I had an opportunity of fully investigating this question 
of the relationship of the cholera vibrio to the biliary 
passages. I may mention that I have examined bacterio- 
logically the bile in 271 cases of fatal cholera, and have 
found the cholera vibrio in 81 of these cases. The gall¬ 
bladder has shown pathological changes in 12 cases in which 
the vibrio was cultivated from the bile. 

Before proceeding to give details of the case it may be 
convenient to briefly summarise its main features, clinical 
and pathological, and indicate their bearing on certain 
aspects of the cholera problem. The patient was attacked 
by cholera on August 17th, 1912, and his case was classed as 
severe, requiring intravenous injection of saline, lie was 
given also permanganate by the mouth in order to destroy 
the cholera toxin in the intestine. He recovered from the 
acute attack, and passed urine freely, and the stools became 
formed. However, it was observed that his breathing was 
becoming deep and hurried, but otherwise there was no 
noteworthy symptom. He remained in this condition until 
August 26th, after which he went steadily downhill ; the 
dyspnoea increased, delirium manifested itself, and finally he 
became unconscious. He died on the 30th. An examination 
after death showed that his gall-bladder was intensely 
inflamed, and bacteriological investigation showed that the 
bile contained a pure culture of the cholera vibrio. The 
pathological investigation revealed changes in the organs 
usually associated with toxic action, and it is interesting to 
note that in the consolidated areas in the lung organisms 
closely resembling the cholera vibrio were seen in smear 
preparations. 

As to the bearing of these observations, in the first place 
they may be considered in regard to the clinical and thera¬ 
peutic aspects of cholera. After the acute phase of the 
malady was got over the patient did not entirely recover, 
but lingered on for days, presenting symptoms of unemia. 
The permanganate had' destroyed, possibly, the toxin in his 
intestine, but an active centre of cholera virus remained 
untouched in the gall-bladder capable of developing the 
toxin, which can pass freely into the system, intoxicating 
the patient and finally causing his death. 


1 Scientific Memoirs of (iovernment of India, No. 32. 

9 Cholera and its Treatment, Leonard Rogers, 1911, Oxford Medical 
Publications. 

9 Russky Wratsch, 1909, No. 44 (quoted by Kolle, Ilandbuch der 
Pathogenen Mikrofirganismen, 1911, Jena). 

4 Loc. cit. 


Perhaps certain cases of that dreaded complication, 
unvmia, which causes one-fourth of the total deaths from 
cholera, can be explained by the continued presence in the 
gall-bladder of the vibrios and production of cholera toxin 
which will be passed continually into the system ; and we 
must remember in this relation that, as I have shown, one- 
third of the cholera cases have such a focus in the gall¬ 
bladder. A physician in India remarked to me recently 
that he had been puzzled to account for the fact that in some 
of his cases of cholera the patients, after having got well 
over the collapse stage-of the disease, succumbed consider¬ 
ably later to cardiac failure, although the most recent 
methods of treatment had been adopted from the very 
beginning of the attack. Possibly the continuance of the 
active focus of infection in t he gall-bladder may explain some 
of these cases. 

A problem of vital importance in the prevention of cholera 
is the elucidation of the carrier question, because it is the 
pivot on which turns, probably, the whole question of pre¬ 
vention. It may be of interest to emphasise one or two 
points in this relation. If, as has been held hitherto, the 
cholera vibrio in the human host inhabits only the intestine, 5 
then its life after the acute attack of cholera is over might 
be expected to be short, because it is a delicate organism 
and would be unable to hold its own in the struggle with 
putrefactive and colon organisms. If, on the other hand, it 
could reach the gall-bladder, it would find ideal conditions for 
its growth—namely, the absence of other organisms and a 
most favourable medium for its development; indeed, 
Ottolenghi 6 has used bile recently as a selective medium for 
its “ enrichment” in place of peptone water. It may live in 
the gall-bladder after a tolerance between the vibrio and the 
human host is established, for long periods, being excreted 
from time to time into the outer world, xna the intestinal 
canal in the fieces. Zlatogoroff 7 has found the cholera 
vibrio in the stool of a person one year after recovery. Such 
individuals (carriers) harbouring the cholera vibrio, and 
travelling throughout the length and breadth of India and 
elsewhere, have unlimited opportunities for the production of 
cholera. Hence it will be apparent that, from the point of 
view of the eradication and prevention of cholera, the 
findings of this and other cases, which I have not recorded, 
are suggestive and important, and are deserving of serious 
consideration. This question I shall deal with fully later. 
This observation should stimulate workers to elaborate a 
method of destroying the cholera vibrio in the gall-bladder, 
whether by chemotherapy or by other means 
The details of the investigation of the case are given below :— 

Clinical notes. —Patient, male Hindu, aged 31 years, who resided in 
Puri, Orissa. Date of commencement of cholera attack, August 17tb, 
1912. He was admitted to the Cholera Hospital, Puri, in a collapsed 
condition on the 18th. The attack began with the usual symptoms, 
purging and vomiting. The stools were typical (rice water). Immedi¬ 
ately on admission 4 pints of hypertonic saline were injected intia- 
venously. Permanganate pills and drinks were administered by tho 
mouth. Rectal injections of normal saline were given every two hours. 
He received barley water with lime juice freely. 

August 19th : Pulse good, vomiting stopped, the colourof stools have 
changed to green. Only passed 2 or 3 oz. of urine. Cupped over the 
loins twice. One ampoule of pituitary extract given hypodermically. 
20th : As the urine was not being passed freely he was given intra¬ 
venously 2y pints normal saline. 21st: Patient complains that he could 
not pass urine although he felt an inclinat ion to do so. A catheter was 
passed and 24 oz. of urine were obtained. He passed one greenish- 
coloured formed stool. The breathing was a lit tle hurried towards evening. 

22nd : Had no motion to-day, passed urine freely, but breathing con¬ 
tinued to be hurried. Calomel 5 gr., sodium bicarbonate 5 gr. were 
given at night. No physical signs of pneumonia. Hot fomentations 
applied to chest. Temperature in the evening w as 99 4° F. 23rd : Passed 
only one semi-solid stool. Breathing is still hurried; patient, is very 
restless. I T rine passed freely. 24th: Passed one formed stool. Urine 
passed freely. Condition otherwise the same. 25th: Passed no stool 
to-day. Condition the same. 26th: Passed no stool to-day. Urine is 
free. Dyspmea rather increased. Panopeptonc 5i. was given every 
hour in addition to barley water. 

27th : Passed no stool. Patient became 'a little delirious. Dyspnrra 
increased. Urine passed freely. 28th: Calomel 1 gr. every hour up 
to six hours. Rales were heard over both sides of the chet-t. No 
definite signs of consolidation. Urine passed freely. Semi-solid stools 
passed on the bed. Still delirious. 29th : Patient is unconscious; 
passes urine in bod. Dyspmea increased. No movement of bowels. 
30th : Condition the same as yesterday. Patient died at 2 i*.m. 

A post-mortem examination was made on August 31st at 
8.30 a. m., the pathological and bacteriological notes being 
as follows — 

External appearance.— Body fairly well nourished. 

Chest.— Some increase of fluid in the left pleural cavity, fluid was 
clear. 


» Manual of Bacteriology, Muir and Ritchie, 1910, p. 494. 
4 Centralblatt fur Bakteriologio. BandbP, Heft 4,1911. 

* Ibid., Band 52, Heft 2, 1909. 
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Left lung.—Weight 1$ lb. The pleural surface of the lung Is covered 
with a recent inflammatory exudation, yellow in colour; there are no 
adhesions between the visceral and parietal pleural surfaces. On 
section the lower lobe shows intense congestion with small patches of 
consolidation; these Consolidated areas sink when they are placed in 
water, but the lung tissue between them floats. The upper lobe shows 
no noteworthy change. Right lung .—Weight l£ lb. No fluid in pleural 
cavity. A slight amount of recent pleuritic exudation over lower lobe. 
On section the lower lobe is congested, but there are no areas of con¬ 
solidation. Remainder of lung shows no noteworthy change. 

Heart .—Weight i lb. No increase of pericardial fluid ; no exudation 
on pericardial surfaces. With the exception of a few patches of 
atheroma at commencement of aorta no noteworthy change. 

Abdomen.— No increase of peritoneal fluid. Liver .—Weight 3j lb. 
On section liver pale ami dry, otherwise no noteworthy change. 

Gall-bladder .—On removing it after ligature of the duct some of the 
contents wore drawn off with a sterile pipette, after searing an area of 
the surface, and planted on an agar slope ; the result of this investiga¬ 
tion will be discussed latei. The organ appeared from the outside to 
toe congested. On opening it a quantity of fluid as elear as water 
escaped, and in this fluid floated masses of yellowish, purulent-looking 
material. The wall of the gall-bladder was seen to be intensely con¬ 
gested. On section of the wall a red line of haemorrhage could be seen 
tinder the mucosa. 

Spleen .—Weight 8 oz. No noteworthy change. Right kidney.— 
Weight 10 oz. Capsule strips easily, surface rather pale. On section 
the cortex is seen to be swollen and increased in size. It is pale grey 
tn colour with red dots scattered over it; the pyramids are red in colour 
and contrast with the pale cortex. At one point in the cortex there is 
a very small cavity tilled with pus. Left kidney .—Weight 9 oz. 
"Capsule strips easily. Surface rather pale. On section the appearance 
is very similar to that met with in the right, but not so marked, and 
there is no pus found on section. 

Stomach.— Show's some submucous haemorrhages, especially towards 
the cardiac end. Duodenum .—Mucous membrane is distinctly con¬ 
gested. and there are some areas of hemorrhage under the mucosa. 
Jejunum .—Filled with yellowish fluid. No noteworthy change. 
Ileum .—Filled with dark fluid contents. Some congestion of mucous 
membrane towards lower part. Large intestine — Contains solid 
masses of heces. The circum is intensely congested and shows points of 
-superlicial erosion. A similar condition is found in the sigmoid , but 
aiot so marked. 

Bacteriological examination .—The agar slope on which the 
bile was inseminated showed a pure growth of cholera 
-vibrio. The organisms gave a positive reaction with a high- 
titre (1 in 10,000) agglutinating serum obtained from the Swiss 
Serum and Vaccine Institute, Berne, prepared under the 
supervision of Professor Kolle, and also with a high-titre 
(1 in 8000) serum prepared by me by injecting a rabbit 
intravenously with increasing doses of a living agar culture 
of a strain of cholera vibrio obtained from a fatal case. 
The organisms in the bile had the usual cultural and micro¬ 
scopical characters of the comma bacillus. The cholera 
vibrio in the bile was thus authenticated by microscopic, 
cultural, and biological (serum sedimentation) tests. 

Smears were made from the pus of the right kidney and 
from the consolidated patches in the left lung. They were 
iixed and stained. 1 he pus from■ the right kidney showed 
-only cocci. The smears from the consolidated patches in the 
dung showed a number of curved rods closely resembling the 
■comma bacillus. 


NOTE ON MAJOR LEONARD ROGERS’S 
METHOD OF TREATMENT OF 
ASIATIC CHOLERA. 

By JOHN W. D. MEGAW, M.B., B.Ch. R.U.I., 

MAJOR, INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE. 


The method of treating cholera by transfusion of hyper¬ 
tonic saline solution and by oral administration of per- 
mangates is so well known and so firmly established that it 
no longer requires any special advocacy. It is, however, 
desirable that those who have had an opportunity of testing 
the treatment should record their results, with a view to the 
formation of a definite opinion as to its value in the various 
forms and phases of the disease. 

My personal experience of the treatment of cholera on 
any considerable scale relates to two periods. The first 
period was in 1905 and 1906, when, as resident physician of 
the Medical College Hospital, Calcutta, I saw the results of 
the methods of treatment then in vogue, including both 
subcutaneous and intravenous injection of normal saline. 
The second period was the one referred to in this note—viz., 
from March till November, 1911, when I was officiating for 
Major Rogers, and so had charge of the cholera ward of the 
Medical College Hospital. As it has been found that there 
is a remarkable uniformity in the average severity of the 
cases of cholera admitted to the Medical College Hospital, as 
shown by the yearly mortality, there was an exceptionally 
favourable opportunity of comparing the results obtained by 
the treatment adopted in these two periods. 

During the nine months of 1911 Rogers’s method of treat¬ 
ment was carried out as closely as possible, and as the 
assistant surgeons and nurses who were in immediate charge 
of the patients had been personally trained by Major 
Rogers, it was easy to secure a continuity of policy. There 
were changes in the medical staff during the period, but the 
freshly joined assistant surgeons had some previous know¬ 
ledge of the technique of the treatment, and very quickly 
became proficient in carrying it out. It is to them and to 
the nurses that the results obtained are due ; my share in 
the treatment consisted chiefly in supervising their work 
and in attempting to obtain a close adherence to the rules 
laid down by Major Rogers. 

The notes on which the following figures are based were 
taken by the assistant surgeons in the form prescribed by 
Major Rogers, so that I would not be justified in making a 
detailed analysis of the cases, but will merely state the 
results and a few impressions of the method of treatment. 


I have sectioned the gall-bladders of cholera cases in the 
*bile of which the cholera vibrio was present, and in which 
the naked-eye changes in the wall were similar to those 
found in the present case. The results of the microscopic 
-examination will be fully described by me later after further 
investigation, but I may state here that I found the mucous 
membrane in a necrotic condition, being cast off, with 
Ihremorrhages and cellular exudation in the submucous. I 
Ihave observed the comma bacillus in stained sections of the 
-gall-bladder deep down in the submucosa, as well as on the 
surface. 


Remarks .—This case of cholera presents several interestini 
and suggestive features. 1. After the acute phase th 
patient lived for 12 days, dying from uraemia. 2. Th 
finding of the cholera vibrio in the bile and the pathologies 
•changes in the gall-bladder. 3. The presence of the comm 
'bacillus in the consolidated area in the lung. 4. The patlic 
logical investigation indicated that the changes found ii 
organs were the result of toxic action, the origin of thi 
f>)ison being probably the cholera vibrio growing in the bile 
As the cholera vibrios die the intracellular toxin is liberate* 
And passes into the system. 5. The appearance of th 
c*cum was striking. It resembled very closely the con 
dition found in the large intestine of rabbits after sut 
cutaneous or intravenous injection of Shiga bacilli. 

From a consideration of the facts mentioned above it wi] 
be necessary to revise the present conception of the distri 
b ition of the cholera vibrio in the tissues of man, and thi 
revision may help to clear up certain unexplained problem 
connected with cholera, r 


T °t^tA UmbCr ,. 0t 112 \ Do * th8 -56 Mortality.321 

Total number of cases re- \ r* ** I Mortality In trans- 

quiring transfusion ... 94 ( 1>eftcn8 ••• fusion cases.37*2/£ 

A bald statement of percentage mortality is of little value in 
helping us to estimate the value of a system of treatment of 
cholera. There are outbreaks in which the mortality may 
be 80 or 90 per cent., and others in which it may be only 
30 or 40 per cent., apart from any special line of treatment; 
but. as previously mentioned, the mortality in the Calcutta 
Medical College Hospital had been found to remain fairly 
constant at about 60 per cent, over a series of years, so that 
a considerable reduction coincident with the new line of 
treatment is strongly suggestive of the method being an 
improvement on the older systems. 

The question of diagnosis is of some importance In an 
epidemic there is seldom any doubt as to the nature of 
the cases, but in dealing with sporadic cases, such as are the 
rule in Calcutta, it frequently happens that even with the 
help of bacteriological examination there may be some doubt 
as to the diagnosis. In the present series the large per¬ 
centage of cases requiring transfusion shows that the 
recovery rate is not unduly swollen by the inclusion of a 
large proportion of mild or doubtful cases ; in fact, the only 
mild cases included in the figures are those in which the 
bacteriological finding was definite. On the other hand, in 
a few of the fatal cases the diagnosis of cholera was made 
even when no cholera bacilli were found ; these were late 
cases in which the patient was admitted for some after¬ 
complication, but in which the history and symptoms 
pointed to the probability of the case being one of cholera. 
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It is clear, then, that the figures are not likely to be 
specially flattering to the treatment. It is, however, only 
fair to point out that since the opening of the new cholera 
ward in the Medical College Hospital there has been a vast 
improvement in the care and nursing of the patients, but, of 
course, this cannot account for anything but a small 
proportion of the increased recovery rate. 

It is important to note that equally favourable results must 
not be expected in all types of the disease ; for instance, in 
those epidemics where the great majority of the patients 
die in a few hours neither this nor any known line of 
treatment will save any large proportion of the patients. In 
such epidemics the treatment is likely to be unjustly con¬ 
demned, or the medical man may be unduly discouraged by 
the poorness of the results obtained if he expects as great 
a reduction in the mortality as is obtained in a series of 
cases of average severity, such as is seen in the Medical 
College Hospital. 

With regard to the details of the treatment, a complete 
account will be found in Major Rogers’s book on Cholera, 
but one or two points may be noted. Early transfusion is 
the most important factor in the treatment. When the case 
is clearly one of cholera of any severity I think it is a 
mistake to wait for the blood pressure to fall and for the 
blood to become concentrated and highly charged with 
toxins. By prompt intravenous injection of hypertonic 
saline the toxins are kept from becoming concentrated, the 
circulation is maintained in the vital organs of the body, 
especially the heart and kidneys, and consequently serious 
damage to their tissues is considerably less likely to 
occur. Theoretically one might expect that the mainten¬ 
ance of the circulation would result in the absorption of a 
large amount of toxin from the bowel, but in practice it is 
found that any harm that may result from this is much more 
than counterbalanced by the other benefits resulting from 
transfusion. The rise of temperature following transfusion 
is probably due more to an equalisation of the body tem¬ 
perature by a restoration of the circulation, and to the 
restoration of the power of reaction to the toxins on the part 
of the body, than to the increased absorption of the toxins. 

The administration of the permanganates has not yet 
been placed on a sound basis ; pills and capsules are fre¬ 
quently unsatisfactory, and solutions are often resented by 
the patients. Washing out the stomach with a per¬ 
manganate solution might be worth consideration in those 
cases where the patient would tolerate the procedure, and if 
it were found possible to retain a nasal tube in situ it 
might be practicable to eliminate a considerable amount of 
toxin by frequent lavage. The risk to the operator would 
Rave to be considered and guarded against. 

Another possibility in the treatment of cholera to which 
•certain American observers have called attention is the 
intravenous injection of alkalies to counteract the great 
•diminution in the alkalinity of the blood that is known to 
occur. In some cases in which Major D. McCay kindly 
estimated the alkalinity of the blood for me the reduction 
was very great, but in these cases administration of alkalies 
by the vein was of little effect, probably because the treat¬ 
ment was too late. 

The results stated above are by no means the best that 
■are attainable, as some of the deaths were due to prevent¬ 
able causes such as errors and imperfections in the technique, 
but they are sufficiently good to show that the method is 
one of great value in saving life ; while another advantage 
•of the treatment that cannot be shown by figures is the 
remarkable relief of the suffering which is such a distressing 
feature of many cases of cholera. 

I am indebted to Dr. Jitendra Nath. Ghosh, house phy¬ 
sician, and to Dr. Sures Chandra Majumdar, assistant house 
physician of the cholera ward, for the notes on which the 
;above figures are based. 


London (Royal Free Hospital) School of 
Medicine for Women. —The annual dinner of the hospital 
^nd school will' be held at the TrocadGro Restaurant, 
Piccadilly-circus, on Wednesday, Dec. 11th, at 7.15 p.m. 
Mr. Stanley Boyd will take the chair. Applications for 
dinner tickets, price 7 s. 6d., should be sent to the honorary 
secretaries, Dr. Winifred Cullis, 8, Hunter-street, Brunswick- 
equare, W.C., or Dr. Frederick Langmead, 53, Queen Anne- 
^treet, W., not later than Nov. 30th. 


ERYTHREMIA. 

WITH AN ACCOUNT OF SIX CASES. 

By JOHN PARKINSON, M.D.Lond., M.R.C.P. Lond., 

MEDICAL REGISTRAR, THE LONDON HOSPITAL, E. 


The six cases here described have been seen at the London 
Hospital during the last six years. The name erythremia 
has rightly superseded the terms 4 4 splenomegalic poly¬ 
cythemia ” and 44 chronic polycythemia with cyanosis.” 
Several cases have been reported in which the spleen was 
not enlarged, and a few cases have shown no cyanosis. But 
the word “erythremia” might well replace the word 
4 4 polycythemia ” wherever the important and characteristic 
feature is an increase of red cells ; leukemia is indeed a 
condition of polycythemia. When erythremia persists, and 
no adequate cause for it is found, the term primary 
erythremia may be used. If the erythremia is secondary to 
congenital heart disease, chronic pulmonary disease, or 
other conditions known to produce an increase of the red 
cells, it may be called secondary erythremia. Many 
authorities have restricted the term erythremia to the cases 
here called primary erythremia, and have used the word 
erythrooytosis for the conditions here called secondary 
erythremia. 

The disease is probably due to a primary hyperplasia of 
the bone marrow, involving chiefly the erythroblastic tissues. 
It is thus analogous to myeloid leukemia, in which the 
leucoblastic tissues are concerned. The exciting cause of 
the disease is unknown ; like many another disease it has 
been ascribed to gastro-intestinal toxemia. Cases 3 and 6 
gave a history of exposure to fumes. For a full account of 
the pathoh gv of erythremia Dr. F. Parkes Weber’s 1 critical 
review may be consulted. 

Symptoms .—The symptoms usually appear in adults 
between the ages of 30 and 60, and rather more frequently 
in men than in women. Shortness of breath, blueness, 
giddiness, and general weakness are among the earliest and 
most constant complaints. In some patients the first 
symptoms are referable to the spleen and consist of abdo¬ 
minal pains, usually on the left side. Others complain of 
the presence of an abdominal tumour. It is interesting to 
find that the change in facial appearance may not have been 
noticed by the patient. Wasting and general weakness are 
frequent, but only severe when the other symptoms are also 
tioublesome. The subjects of erythnemia are very liable to 
haemorrhages. Epistaxis, bleeding from the gums, and 
haematemesis have often been remarked. Purpura occurred 
in two of the cases here described. 

Headache occurs at some time during the course of most 
cases. It often becomes continuous and produces a feeling 
of pressure or fulness whenever there is an exacerbation of 
the general symptoms. Typical attacks of migraine are 
sometimes a feature. The giddiness of erythnemia comes 
on in attacks of brief duration ; tinnitus is rare. Paraesthesiae, 
such as tingling or numbness, may be felt in the arms and 
legs or over the whole body. Muscular spasms, twitchings, 
and cramping pains may affect the extremities. Mental 
changes, such as nervousness, excitement, and loss of 
memory, sometimes appear. Graver cerebral symptoms 
suggest cerebral thrombosis or haemorrhage—e.g., in 
Hutchison and Miller’s* case. Temporary disturbances of 
vision are not infrequent. 

It is unusual for cardio-vascular symptoms to pre¬ 
dominate, but palpitation is common. Coldness of the 
extremities may be found, and a few patients have suffered 
severe neuralgic pains in them. (Edema of the legs is 
sometimes present, especially late in the disease. Throm¬ 
bosis of vessels in any part of the body may give rise to 
local symptoms. Shortness of breath almost invariably forms 
one of the patient's complaints, yet the objective distress is 
often slight. Vomiting occurs in many cases, and is asso¬ 
ciated with anorexia, pain after food, and constipation. 
Severe attacks of sweating are described. 

Physical signs .—The face usually presents a striking florid" 
appearance, with dilatation of the superficial venules. This 
full-blooded aspect is more characteristic than cyanosis. 
Cyanosis is, however, almost always present, being well seen 


1 F. P. Weber: Quarterly Journal of Medicine, 1908, vol. li., p. 85. 
* Hutchison and Miller: The Lakcet, 1906, vol. 1., p. 744. 
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in the lips and ears. The whole face may be extremely 
cyanosed in severe cases and on exposure to cold. The con¬ 
gestion gradually fades towards the neck, and the trunk is 
rarely affected. The hands and forearms are congested, the 
colour ranging from red to bluish-red. The feet may be 
similarly involved. Clubbing of the fingers is sometimes 
found. The eyes are bloodshot, the retinal vessels congested. 
The tongue is bluish-red ; the ]>alate and pharynx are deeply 
injected. The above appearances are not diagnostic as some 
have implied ; the erythnemia secondary to chronic cardiac 
or pulmonary disease can produce them all. Pigmentation 
of the skin is occasionally present. There is no enlargement 
of the lymphatic glands. 

Examination of the cardio-vascular system reveals slighter 
changes than might be expected. The arteries are slightly 
thickened, and later in the disease they may be hard and 
tortuous. The rate of the pulse is somewhat increased. 
The blood pressure is usually normal or moderately raised. 
A number of cases have been described by Geisbock and 
others in which the pressure was very high, but these are 
rare and do not form a suitable basis for classification. The 
renal condition may explain the high blood pressure in some 
cases. The left ventricle generally shows some degree of 
hypertrophy. 

In the great majority of cases the spleen is enlarged. It 
is firm and not tender. The lower edge frequently extends 
to the level of the umbilicus, rarely lower. Perisplenitis 
may produce tenderness on palpation, and repeated attacks 
can alter the characters of the splenic tumour. The size of 
the spleen may vary greatly during the course of the disease. 
The liver is generally enlarged, in most cases to a moderate 
degree. Ascites is absent except as a terminal event. 

The rate of respiration is raised, and varies from 20-30 per 
minute. The lungs show no abnormal signs. In a small 
proportion of cases the knee-jerks are absent, but no other 
abnormalities are found in the nervous system beyond the 
mental changes above mentioned. Albumin is generally 
found in the urine, sometimes in considerable or increasing 
amount. 

The temperature was subnormal in each of the six cases 
here described, a sign which does not appear to have been 
recorded in previous cases. 

The blood shows a great increase in the number of red 
cells, even to 13,000,000 per c.mm. The number usually 
ranges from 7,000.000 to 12,000,000per c.mm., and may vary 
considerably from time to time in the same individual/ The 
corpuscles are normal in appearance. The presence of 
normoblasts has been reported by Osier. 8 The haemoglobin 
is seldom increased in proportion to the number of erythro¬ 
cytes, hence the colour index is low. A fair degree of 
leucocytosis (10,000 30,000 per c.mm.) is the rule, and the 
polymorphonuclears are relatively increased. Viscosity is 
raised in proportion to the number of cells ; coagulability 
varies in different cases. The total volume of blood is 
incroased ; it may measure two or three times the normal. 
The total oxygen-capacity of the blood is also greatly 
augmented. (See Cases 3, 4, and 5.) 

Diagnosis. - The diagnosis is made from the presence of an 
excess of red cells in the blood and the absence of other 
recognised causes for it. Erythnemia, cyanosis, and enlarged 
spleen are the three main features of the disease. It is said 
that venous stasis in thrombosis of the portal and splenic 
veins can produce both erythnemia and splenomegaly ; such 
cases would be difficult to diagnose from primary erythnemia 
during life. The presence of albuminuria has led to a 
diagnosis of chronh; nephritis. The cerebral and mental 
symptoms may suggest neurasthenia or even cerebral tumour. 

It should be remembered that the normal number of red 
cells in a healthy adult male is 6,000,000 per c.mm., rather 
than 5,000,000, as generally stated. The erythnemia 
secondary to cardiac or pulmonary disease may be as extreme 
as that of primary erythnemia. A case of congenital heart 
disease recently in this hospital had 12,500,000 red cells per 
c.mm. A case of chronic bronchitis and emphysema had 
8,500,000 per c.mm., and the spleen was readily palpable. 

Proynoris. —Patients affected with primary erythnemia 
may continue in fair comfort for several years after the 
disease has become manifest. But the symptoms tend to 
recur with greater severity, and cure is unknown. Death 
may occur with symptoms and signs of heart failure, and an 


8 Osier: Thu Laxcet, 1908, vol. 1 ., p. 143. 


exacerbation of the cyanosis. In a few cases cerebral 
haemorrhage or thrombosis has been the cause of death. 
The condition of the kidneys may, perhaps, contribute to a 
fatal termination. 

Treatment. —As most cases are treated in bed for a time, 
the beneficial effects of rest should not be ignored when the 
effect of other remedies is considered. Venesection provides 
the most certain means of relieving symptoms ; in some cases 
the relief has seemed more than temporary. Dr. Robert 
Hutchison advises the removal of 30-40 ounces of blood at a 
time, and this should be repeated as necessary during the 
course of the disease. Relief may thus be obtained in cases 
where the blood pressure is not raised. The application of 
X rays to the bones over long periods has been followed by 
improvement in some cases. Splenectomy is dangerous. 
The inhalation of oxygen did not benefit the cases described 
below'. 

Case 1.—The patient, a cook, aged 47, was admitted to the London 
Hospital on May 13th, 1911, under the care of Dr. Wilfred Hadlej', ot» 
account of pain in the alxiomen. 

History.—For 15 months the patient had lost weight and strength. 
During tins time he had been subject to colds and had experienced 
occasional attacks of giddiness. For five months he had also suffered 
from attacks of breathlessness, especially at night, so that he felt com- 
elled to rise and stand at the window to get breath. During this time 
e had a dry cough. Three months before admission a griping pain in 
the abdomen came on suddenly while he was at work. Since that time 
abdominal pain had lx?en present during the greater part of each day. 
It occurred either as a sharp epigastric pain immediately after food, or. 
at times, quite independent of food. The pain often radiated to the 
left side and it might lx? produced by lying upon that side. The appetite 
had been good throughout. For three months the legs and thighs had 
been swollen after the day’s work. For the same time he had experi¬ 
enced frequency of micturition, hourly during the day, two or three 
times during the night. He had slept badly for some time. The patient 
remained at work until a week before admission, when he ceased owing 
to the severity of abdominal pain. 

l*rei'iou8 health.— For several years he had suffered, especially in the 
ankles, from what he called “rheumatic gout.” The last attack waa 
15 months before admission, and the patient noticed the onset of the 
weakness and wasting soon after it. Apart from this joint trouble and 
occasional headaches and 1“ bilious attacks,” the previous health had 
been good. Until a few months before admission he had taken 12 pinta 
of porter a day and spirits occasionally. He was accustomed to smoke 
5 ounces of tobacco a week. There was no history of syphilis or gonor¬ 
rhoea. He had never been abroad. The family history snowed nothing 
important. 

On admission.— The skin was dark and of a brown colour, especially 
over the abdomen. The nipples were deeply pigmented. There was 
no pigmentation of the buccal mucous membrane. The face, and to a 
less extent the rest of the body, had a congested appearance, with some 
degree of cyanosis. Yet the “full-blooded” appearance was not so 
distinctive that it at once allowed a diagnosis of erythnemia. The 
body was wasted and slight oedema of the ankles was present. The 
teet h were dirty and carious. The axillary and inguinal glands were 
just palpable. 

The abdomen was prominent, especially in the lower half. The lower 
edge of the liver almost reached the umbilical plane; the anterior 
surface of the liver was smooth and the edge sharp. The whole of the 
left side of the abdomen was tender on palpation. The spleen was 
enlarged, hard, and tender. It extended downwards one inch below 
the costal margin in the nipple line, but almost to the anterior superior 
iliac spine in the left flank. Dulness to percussion was obtained over a 
corresponding area; the right flank was resonant. The apex beat of 
the heart was in the fifth intercostal space one inch external to the 
nipple line and 4£ in. external to the mid-line. The impulse was not 
forcible, and the area of cardiac dulness was increased only to 
the left. The heart sounds were normal and no murmurs were 
heard. The pulse was regular; the radial artery felt thick. Pulsation 
was noticeable in the carotid and brachial arteries. The systolic 
brachial blood pressure was 130 mm. Hg. measured by the Riva-Roeei 
method, as in all these cases. On examination of the lungs, tender¬ 
ness was elicited by percussion on the left side. The breath sounds 
were faint at both imses and also in the left axilla, where a pleural 
rub was heard. There were no other adventitious sounds. No 
abnormal signs were found on examination of the nervous system 
except that the knee-jerks were obtained with difficulty. The urine 
was acid and of specific gravity 1015. Albumin was present; sugar was 
absent. A test meal given on May 20th showed free HC1, 0'09 per 
cent. ; total acidity, 51. 

The blood was examined on May 18th and showed : Erythrocytes, 
10,900,000 per c mm.; hemoglobin, 130 per cent. ; colour index. 0*6 ; 
leucocytes, 27,400 per c.mm. Differential count: Polynuclear neutro¬ 
phils, *85 per cent.; polynuclear eosinophils, 4’5 per cent.; small 
lymphocytes, 6 per cent..; large lymphocytes, 3*5 per cent.; large 
hyaline cells, 1*5 per cent. The Wassermann reaction in the blood 
was negative. 

Course.— The temperature, which was 101'5°F. on admission, fell to 
98 3 on the following day. Except for several temporary rises to 99° or 
101°, it then remained subnormal until death. The rate of the pulse 
was 90-100 per minute. The general condition did not improve. The 
alxlomen became more tympanitic and the pain more severe, t hough it 
varied from day to day. The feeling of breathlessness continued; the 
respirations averaged 30 per minute. Headache was constant- and 
often severe. The daily amount of urine averaged 50 oz. : in contained 
albumin, eventually a‘ considerable amount. On July 7th signs of 
ascites were detected ; 50 oz. of fluid were withdrawn, the deposit from 
which contained blood and epithelial cells. Ascites persisted from this 
time until he died. Further blood counts are given below. 

At the beginning of July the general condition had become rathrr 
worse and the right leg showed considerable <edema. The patiei t 
began to complain of pain and difficulty on micturition. On local rxa- 
, mination the tip of the glans penis was found to be gangrenous, ami 
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showed a lino of demarcation one-third of an inch from the meatus- 
The necrotic portion gradually separated, leaving a scar. During July 
the patient also suffered greatly from the pain in the left side of the 
abdomen. The headache became intense, and the cough troubled him 
greatly. On August 4th, 1911, he died. The results of the necropsy 
will be published later. 

Effects ot treatment.— May 18th, 1911 : Erythrocytes, 10,900,000. 
May 22nd-27th : Liq. arsenicalis, m iii. t.d.s. May 29tli : Erythrocytes, 
9,400,000. May 29th-June 6th ; Oxygen, 30 min. his die. June'6th : 
Erythrocytes, 10,600,000. June 10th: Venesection, 20 oz. June 14th: 
Liu. arsenicalis, m iii. t.d.s. June 19th : Erythrocytes, 9,112,500. 
June 20th : Liq. arsenicalis, m5 t.d.s. Juno 26th : Liq. arsenicalis, 
m7 t.d.s. June 28th: Erythrocytes, 7.000,000. June 30th: Vene¬ 
section, 20 oz. July 4th : Erythrocytes, 8,610,000. 

1. Venesection. —After the venesection (20 oz.) on June 10th the 
patient felt better, and his breathing seemed easier for a few days. 
After the venesection (20 oz.) on June 30th the improvement was 
slight and even more temporary. 

2. Oxygen.— Hill's* oxygen mask, a light concave plate of celluloid 
with silk sides loosely enveloping the face, was used. Oxygen was 
given for 30 minutes morning and evening during one week. The 
cyanosis diminished almost as soon as the mask was applied, the colour 
becoming much brighter. The cyanosis returned two or three minutes 
after removal of the mask. The patient experienced no relief from the 
oxj'gen inhalation. During the last two or three days of the week of 
oxygen treatment he felt short of breath and a sense of pressure across 
the chest, with slight nausea. These symptoms were said to bo worse 
about half an 11010 " after each inhalation had been stopped. 

3. Arsenic.—The administration of arsenic, as that of oxygen, seemed 
to have no influence on the downward progress of the disease. Though 
the two blood counts recorded during the course of arsenic (June 14th- 
August 4th, death) were lower than the previous counts, yet the 
patient’s symptoms and general appearance becamo steadily worse 
during the same time. 

Summary ( Case 1). —Under observation three months 
Florid appearance with cyanosis. Brown pigmentation of 
the skin. Spleen irregularly enlarged. Heart enlarged to 
the left. Arteries thickened. Blood pressure 130 mm. Hg. 
Erythrocytes 10,900,000 per c.mm. Albuminuria. Gangrene 
of tip of penis. Terminal ascites. Death 18 months from 
onset of symptoms. 

Case 2.—The patient, a-wharf labourer, aged 26, was admitted to the 
Ix>ndon Hospital on July 12th, 1911, under the care of Dr. Wilfred 
Hadley, on account of pain in the abdomen. 

History.— For four or five months he had felt pain in the abdomen on 
lifting. During that time he had suffered from anorexia, constipation, 
and slight pain after food ; there had been no vomiting. For three 
■weeks he had been unable to work owing to the severity of the abdo¬ 
minal pain, which affected especially the left side. He had lost about 
a stone in weight, and had become much weaker during the few 
weeks before juliuission. He hail sometimes noticed “sparks in the 
sight,” even sufficient to interfere temporarily with vision. There had 
been no headache, no palpitation, and no shortness of breath. The 
patient said that his face had always been red ; he had not noticed any 
change in his appearance. 

Previous heabth.— Four and a half years before admission he had a 
single hicraatcmesis with inelarna, following one of the drinking bouts 
in which he frequently indulged-at that time. For tw*o or three years his 
teeth had l>een giving him trouble especially by causing “abscesses” on 
both sides of the upper and lower jaws. Ten months before admission six 
carious stumps and several other carious teeth were extracted, leaving 
only four teeth in the mouth. Artificial dentures had since been pro¬ 
vided. Apart from the single hiematcmesis and the dental caries his 
health had always been good. There was no history of venereal disease. 
The family history revealed nothing of importance. 

On admission.— The face was of a deep red colour and showed dilated 
venules on the checks. The lips were bluish-red. The conjunctiva'and 
the mucous membrane of the mouth and pharynx were deep red. The 
forearms were congested. The superficial lymphatic glands were not 
enlarged. The weight was 8st. 3 lb. The spleen was easily felt extending 
downwards a little below* the umbilical plane. It was hard and not 
tender. The liver w*as enlarged to percussion and almost reached 
the umbilical plane. The edge was not readily felt on account 
of slight abdominal rigidity. There was impairment of the 
percussion note in the fourth right intercostal space in the 
nipple line. There were no signs of ascites. The apex beat of 
the heart was in the fifth intercostal space in the nipple line. The area 
of cardiac dulness extended to the nipple line 011 the left, a finger’s 
breadth to the right of the sternum on the right, and to the third rib 
above. The heart sounds were normal, except that the second sound at 
the base was duplicated, though it was not louder than usual. No 
murmurs were heard. The pulse was regular and of frequency 96. The 
artery was just palpable and not tortuous. The blood pressure was 
135 mm. Hg. The respirations were 26 per minute. No abnormal 
physical signs were found in the lungs or nervous system. The urine 
contained albumin. 

Tho blood report on July 15th show*cd: Erythrocytes, 12,200,000 per 
c.mm.; haemoglobin, 130 + per cent.; colour index, 0*6 (approximately); 
leucocytes, 10,440 per c.mm. Differential count (200 cells): Polynuclear 
neutrophils, 73 per cent.; polynuclear eosinophils, 2*5 per cent.; small 
lymphocytes, 17 per cent.; large lymphocytes, 4*5 per cent. ; large 
hyaline cells, 2*5 per cent.; coarsely granular basophils, 0*5 per cent. 
Kouleaux formation normal. The results of further blood counts are 

ven below*. 

Course.—The temperature remained subnormal (96*4 :;) -98 , 4 0 F.) except 
on live occasions when it reached 99°. The pulse-rate varied bet ween 
70 and 110 per minute. The respirations averaged 24 per minute. There 
was never any objective shortness of breath. The florid appearance did 
not vary to any great extent. It was, perhaps, more evident in the 
latter half of August than on admission. The daily amount of urine 
averaged 40 oz. The amount of albumin deposited after boiling was 
about 1 20th (i.e., l/20th of the volume of urine boiled). A few casts and 
pus cells were present. 


The appetite notably improved, and the patient felt better “ in 
himself” than on admission. Occasional headaches were complained 
of during August. The pain in the side improved for a time, but on 
August 9th he had a sharp attack of pain in the left hypochondrium, 
with tenderness on light palpation in this region. Some general abdo¬ 
minal pain was also present. The condition was considered to be peri¬ 
splenitis. Further attacks, less severe, occurred esjjecinlly when the 
patient was allowed to get out of bed. Before his discharge these 
recurring attacks of pain had ceased, and he could walk wit h impunity. 
On discharge, Sept. 25tli, 1911, the erythrocytes numbered 11,250,000, 
the blood pressure was 115-120 mm. Hg, and the florid api>earance was 
much the same as on admission. 

On .July nth, J'.OJ. he came to hospital by request in order that he 
might be examined again. Since his discharge in September, 191L he 
had not missed an hour's work. He had recently felt slight gnawing 
pains in the epigastrium about an hour after meals and had been 
inclined to constipation. A few* days before, he had suffered from it 
slight “bilious attack" which terminated in vomiting. On several 
occasions he had felt giddy and had experienced a numb sensation all 
over the body. There had been no return of the pain in the left side. 

On examination he presented an appearance very similar to that on 
hisdischarge in September, 1911. The face was red~; there was scarcely 
a trace of cyanosis except in the colour of the lips. The pulse was 82 
and regular, the artery just palpable. The blood pressure was 
125 min. Hg. The red cells numbered 10,487,COO per c.mm. The apex 
beat of the heart was in tho fifth intercostal space within the nipple 
line. The area of cardiac dulness was not enlarged. The pulmonary 
second sound was duplicated, the aortic second accentuated. There 
w ere no murmurs. The spleen could only be felt when the patient took 
a deep inspiration. It was very hard and not tender. The liver was 
much enlarged, the lower edge lieing felt in the umbilical plane. It 
was firm but not hard. There was no ascites. Both kidneys were 
paljiable; the left appeared to be enlarged. The knee jerks were 
readily obtained. Tho urine w*as acid and albuminous. The amount 
of albumin deposited after boiling was one-third. A few granular casts 
were seen in the centrifuged deposit from the urine. 

On Oct. l.lrd, l'JL\ he was sent to hospital by his private doctor. 
Ten days before, and during the five days before admission, he had 
experienced severe general abdominal pain of a cutting character and 
accompanied by vomiting. On admission his general appearance was 
the same as before. His face w*as red, hut not more cyanosed than on 
previous admissions. He complained of severe abdominal pain, but did 
not appear to be dangerously ill. Tho pulse was 80 and regular; the 
respirations were 28 per minute. Tho heart showed the same signs os 
before. Symptoms of heart failure, such as u-deina and dyspnu-a, w*ere 
absent. ’Die abdomen was prominent and there w*as dulness in the 
flanks. The spleen was not palpable. The liver extended four fingers’ 
breadth below* the right costal margin. A few* hours later 6 oz.of blood 
were passed per rectum. The abdominal pain became worse and was 
accompanied by nausea. During the night, it was found that the pulse 
had become scarcely perceptible at the wrist. The rate of tho heart on 
auscultation was upwards of 150 per minute. There were no symptoms 
of heart failure. Ho quicklj* became unconscious and died 15 minutes 
later, ten hours alter admission. The results of the necropsy will be 
published later. 

Effects of treatment. —Julj’- 15tli, 1911: Erythrocytes, 12,200,000 per 
c.mm. July 17th: Venesection, 20 oz. Julj* 19th: Erythrocytes, 
12,400,000 per c.mm. July 22nd-29th*. Oxygen, 30 min. bis die. 
July 31st,: Erythrocytes, 10,500,000 per c.mm. August 9th: Erythro¬ 
cytes, 9,900,0t0 per c.mm. Sept. 11th: Erythrocytes, 11,250,000 
per c.mm. 

1. Venesection. —For two or three days after venesection (20 oz.) on 
July 17th the patient felt relieved and said that he was able to rest 
better. No change was shown in the blood count of July 19th (q.v.). 

2. Oxygen. —Oxygen was inhaled through a Hill’s mask for half an 
hour morning and evening during one week (July 22nd-29th). 

(a) Immediate effect.— Almost as soon as the oxygen mask was applied 
the respirations became very deep. The rate of respiration was 24 per 
minute before and throughout the administration. The rato of the 
pulse was reduced during the inhalation—e.g., in three experiments 
108 became 98, 108 became 100, 88 became 84. The colour of the patient 
always became a much brighter red after two or three minutes of 
oxygen. He experienced no subjective sensations during the inha¬ 
lation. In one experiment the blood pressure was taken before and 
after 30 minutes of oxygen. It was 115 mm. Hg and remained unaltered. 

(b) Remote effect.— It will bo seen by a reference to the above 
summary that the number of erythrocytes fell by about 2,000,000. 
during the week of oxygen inhalation. But it cannot be assumed that 
this was an effect of the oxygen A further fall took place in the ten 
days which followed. The patient did not seem or feci any better in 
his general condition. The only change noticed by him was an improve¬ 
ment. in liis appetite, especially for his dinner, which followed the 
morning inhalation. 

Summary (Case 2). —Under observation one year. Florid 
appearance with cyanosis. Spleen greatly enlarged, later 
not palpable. Blood pressure 115-135 mm. Hg. Erythro¬ 
cytes 12,200,000 per c.mm. Severe albuminuria, increasing 
in amount. Attacks of perisplenitis. Death 14 years after 
onset of symptoms. 

Case 3. —The patient, a man aged 57, first came under the care of 
Dr. Theodore Thompson at the out-patient department of the London 
Hospital on March 4th, 1908. He complained of pain in the abdomen 
and of giddiness. 

History.— The patient had been engaged for 18 years in a capacity 
that caused him to come frequently in contact with gas and fumes. 
He left in 1904, w*hen many workmen were discharged, and had since 
done other kinds of work. No symptoms appeared while the patient 
was employed at his former work. Several months later (1905) he 
began to suffer from attacks of giddiness, w*hich lasted two or three 
minutes and recurred two or three times a day. There were intervals 
of a week’s freedom from these attacks. Headache began about the 
same time ; it was continuous in character and vertical or occipital in 
position. He then noticed that, he was becoming “blue.” This was 
noticed first at the margins of the ears and later in the rest of the face. 

In 1907 he began to experience occasional pains in the left side of the 
abdomen, and suspected that he had a lump there. On Dec. 31st, 1907, 


* L. Hill: Brit. Med. Jour., 1912, vol. L, p. 71. 
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two months before coming to the hospital, he was compiled to give 
up work owing to severe abdominal pain. This was general and had no 
relation to food. The attacks of giddiness had also become more* 
troublesome and occurred while he was at work on the scaffolding. On 
inquiry the patient statod that for the last few years he had been 
somewhat short of breath on exertion. 

Previous health. —In 1870 he contracted syphilis and was treated for 
six months. Four years later appeared a gumma of manubrium storni, 
the scar of which is still present. For 30 years the patient had 
passed a catheter every fortnight on account of a stricture at the 
external orifice of the urethra. Constipation had always been trouble¬ 
some. He had never been abroad. He had rarely taken more than 
two pints of beer a day and never spirits. The family history revealed 
nothing important. 

On examination (March, 190 $).— He presented an appearance of 
extreme •‘red-purple’* cyanosis. The spleen was felt extending two 
inches below the left costal margin. The heart was not enlarged to 
percussion, there was no thickening of the vessels, and the blood 
pressure was 130 mm. Hg. The urine contained a trace of albumin. 
Examination of the blood showed the number of erythrocytes to bo 
12,000,000 per e.mm. 

Course. —In April, 190$, the patient was admitted to the hospital 
because the face and abdomen were swollen and tlie abdominal pain 
was severe. Venesection was performed several times and a month’s 
course of mercury and iodides was given Jle returned to the out¬ 
patient department where a course of oxygon inhalations was tried. 

In July, 1UOS, Dr. A. E. Boycott kindly made special observations and 
found that the total amount of blood in this patient was two and a half 
times, and the total oxygen-capacity was three times the normal. 
(Haldane and Lorrain Smith's method.) The red cells numl>ered 
12,000,000 per c.min. at this time ; in September, 1908, 12,500.000. 

From Septemlier, 1908, to May, 1909, X rays were applied to the 
tibiae, sternum, and spleen, for ten minuteB each every few days. The 
eneral condition improved during this time, but iif December, 100 
e was readmitted to hospital for two months liecau.se of pain in the 
left side and trembling of the hands and feet. Two blood counts showed 
7,600,000 and 8,000,000 erythrocytes per c.min. The spleen was the 
same size as before. 

In April, 1WJ, examination show-od no signs of cardiac hypertrophy. 
The area of cardiac dulncss, the first heart sound at the apex, and the 
aortic second sound were all normal. The spleen seemed somewhat 
smaller. A blood examination showed: Erythrocytes, 12,000,000 per 
c.mm. ; haemoglobin, 140 per cent.; colour index, 0*5; leucocytes, 
11,800 per c.mm. Differential count : Polynuclear neutrophils. 94*5 per 
cent.; polynuclear eosinophils, 0*5 per cent . ; small lymphocytes, 
3’0 per cent. ; largo lymphocytes, 1*0 per cent.; large hyaline cells, 
1*0 per cent. 

In May, 1010, he was again admitted to the hospital. Some erythema 
and purpuric spots had apjieared in the skin on several occasions. At 
one time the right foot became cold and the patient complained of a 
*• woolly ” feeling in it. He had previously mentioned tingling sensa¬ 
tions in the left arm, hand, and fingers. The erythrocytes then 
numbered 9,500,000 per c.mm., and the hamioglobin was approximately 
130 per cent. The spleen was enlarged as before ; it was hard and not 
tender. The liver was not palpable. The heart showed no abnormal 
signs. The pulse-rate varied from 70 to 100 per minute. The radial 
arteries were not thicker than those usually felt in a man of 59. The 
temperature was subnormal (97° F ). The average rate of respiration 
was 24 per minute. The urine was at that time free from albumin. The 
weight was 8 st. 7 lb. 

In February, 1911, and in May, 1911 , the erythrocytes numbered 
10,500,000 per c.mm. and the hwrnoglobin was 130 per cent. During the 
intervening period purpura recurred. 

In October, 1011, the spleen had l>ecome larger and could easily be 
seen moving on respiration. It extended downwards exactly to the 
umbilical plane and inwards to three inches from the mid-lino. The 
edge of the liver was just palpable, but it was not hard. The radial 
artery had become moderately thickened and tortuous. The apex beat 
of the heart was still in the nipple line in the fifth space. It had not 
the forcible character of a hypertrophied heart. The blood pressure 
taken on four occasions was 118-128 mm.Hg. The general appearance 
of the patient was the same as before. He had done no work since he first 
came under observation, but had no serious disabilities so long as he 
abstained from work. 

In March , 1919, there was some oedema of the left leg which rapidly 
subsided by rest. 

In June, 1012, the erythrocytes numbered 7,300,000 per c.mm., the 
hannoglobin was 120 per cent., and the colour index 0'7. The bluish-red 
congested appearance of the face and hands continued the same. The 
skin of the rest of the body was not in the least flushed and there was 
no cedcma. The fingers were not clubbed. The condition of the spleen, 
liver, heart, and vessels was the same as in October, 1911. The blood 
pressure measured 120 mm. Hg. The urine contained a trace of 
albumin but no casts. An X ray examination showed nothing 
abnormal in the chest, unless slight enlargement of the heart to the 
left. The weight was 9 st. 7 lb. 

Effects of treatment.— (1) I'enescction. —In April, 1908, he w-as vene¬ 
sected several times with temporary relief. The general condition 
remained unaltered. 

(2) Oxygen—(a) Immediate effect.— Pure oxygen was administered 
through an ordinary* nitrous oxide inhaler. The colour seemed a little 
brighter during the administration. There were no subjective sensa¬ 
tions. The respiration did not change either in rate or character. The 
rate of the pulse was reduced by several beats per minute. On two 
occasions the blood pressure was taken before and after 30 minutes’ 
oxygen. In one case it was 120 mm., in the other 128 mm. Hg before 
the inhalation; in both cases it remained unaltered. 

(6) Remote effect.— In June, 1908, Professor Leonard Hill instituted a 
three months’ course of pure oxygen inhalations. Oxygen was 
administered directly from a cylinder through a mask with inlet and 
outlet valves, as fitted to the Siemcns-Gorman diving helmet. It w-as 
given for one and a quarter hours on five days a week during six weeks, 
and then three times a w-eek during the rest of the three months. 
Hepcatcd estimations of erythrocytes were made. Professor Hill was 
satisfied that there was no effect oil the general condition or on the 
number of erythrocytes. The patient experienced no subjective 
sensations from the treatment. 

(3) .V rows.—From September, 1908, to May, 1909, a period of nine 
months, X rays were applied to the tibi;o, sternum, and spleen for 


ten minutes each, daily- for three weeks, later once or twice weekly. 
The spleen became somewhat smaller. The general condition certainly 
improved, although he was readmitted during this time on account of 
perisplenitis. Before X ray* treatment was begun the erytbrocy-tos 
numbered 12 500,000 per c.mm. Although after three months the 
numbers had fallen to 7,600,000 and 8,000,000 per c.mm., yet at the en«b 
of the nine months’ course the erythrocytes had again reached 12,000,000 
per c.mm. 

Summary {Case 3). —ruder observation four years. His¬ 
tory of continued exposure to pas. Extremely florid and 
cyanosed. Spleen enlarged. Arteries became thickened. 
Blood pressure 120 mm. Hg. Erythrocytes 12,000,000 
per e. mm. Albuminuria. General condition remains good. 

Case 4.—The patient., a man aged 38, was admitted to the London 
Hospital on Dec. 27th, 1907, under the care of Dr. Hubert Hutchison. 
He complained of pams in the chest and legs, and of shortness of 
breath. 

History.—In January, 1907, he began to suffer from cramping pains 
in the legs. On Jan. 22nd lie was seen in the out-patient department. 
The face was congested. The urine contained a trace of albumin. 
The spleen was not palpable. The patient ceased to attend after two 
weeks because the pains bail disappeared. In October, 1907, they 
returned, and he began to suffer from shortness of breath and slight 
pain in the chest. Vomiting occurred on several occasions immediately 1 
after meals. He did not complain of “ blueness,” or of palpitation. 

Previous health.—For many years the patient had been subject to 
bleeding from the gums, and bad often found blood on the pillow on 
waking. 1’ntil a year before admission he had been otherwise quit*' 
well. He was a Pole, and hail lived in England for 11 years. He 
rarely took beer or spirits and did not smoke. There was no history ut 
syphilis. 

On admission .—There was redness, with slight cyanosis, of the face, 
lips, mucous membranes, and of tlie fingers and toes. There was no 
objective dyspiuea. The lingers were not clubbed. The teeth and gums 
were very dirty. The w*eight was 9 st. 9 lb. The apex beat of the heart 
was in the fifth s|>aee in the mid-clavicular line. The area of cardiac 
dulness was not enlarged. The second sound at the aortic area was 
loud, but the other heart sounds were normal, and no murmurs were 
heard. The blood pressure was 124 mm. Hg. The abdomen was slightly 
prominent. The spleen was easily* palpable, but not greatly enlarged ; 
the edge was firm and not tender. The lower edge of the liver extended 
one inch below the right costal margin. The lungs showed no abnormal' 
physical signs. The knee-jerks were obtained with difficulty. The 
retinal veins were seen to be greatly distended. 

A blood examination showed: Erythrocytes, 10,500,000 per c.mm.; 
hemoglobin, 180 per cent.; leucocytes, 15,300 per c.mm. Differential 
count (800 leucocytes): Polynuclear neutrophils, 8P25 per cent.; small 
lymphocytes, 12*5 per cent. ; large lymphocytes, 2*5 per cent,; eosino¬ 
phils, 3‘75 per cent. Coagulation time (Wright’s tubes): 6-8 minutes. 
Viscosity: 16 times that of water. 

Special investigations kindly made by* Dr. A. E. Boycott 5 showed : 
Total oxygen capacity : Feb. 1st, 1908, 1620 c.c.; Feb. 15th, 1480 c.c.; 
Normal, about 500 c.c. Total blood volume : Feb. 1st, 4970 c.c. ; 
Feb. 15th, 4765 c.c.; normal, about 3000 c.c. 

During the month’s stay in hospital the temperature was subnormal 
(97°-98°), the pulse-rate averaged 76, the respirations 22 per minute. 
The daily amount of urine was about 60 ounces. A trace of albumin 
was present. 

Course. —The slight general improvement w r hich occurred in hospital 
was maintained throughout 1908. In April, 1900, he began to experi¬ 
ence difficulty and pain in micturition. The pains in the legs returned. 
General weakness, and especially weakness of the legs, increased, so 
that he could scarcely Btand. The “blueness” seemed to him to be 
worse; the feet and legs often felt very cold. At times objects seemed 
blurred before his eyes. 

In May, 1900, he was readmitted to hospital on account of these 
symptoms. The cyanosis was much as before; there was general 
fulness of the veins, especially of those of the legs. The physical signs 
in the heart, lungs, and abdomen were the same as in December, 1907. 
The blood pressure was 120 mm. Hg. The knee-jerks were not obtained. 
The urine contained albumin, l/10tn. There was a considerable amount 
of deposit which contained pus cells and a few red cells ; no casts were 
seen. A blood examination showed: Eryt hrocytes, 10,712,000 per c.mm.; 
hemoglobin, 130 per cent, (approx.); colour index, 0'6. During the stay- 
in hospital tho temperature, pulse-rate, respiration-rate, and amount of 
urine were much the same as at the first admission. The patient was 
venesected to two pints on May 21st, and to 24 ounces on May* 27th. 
His symptoms were greatly relieved, and he returned to work on 
June 9th, 1909. 

In May, 1910 , he came to hospital “ to have some more blood draw n 
off,” and" was readmitted. Weakness of the legs and general weakness 
w-ere the chief complaints. He also complained of frontal headaches. 
He still suffered from shortness of breath on exertion. Thirst was 
excessive, and there was nocturnal frequency*, but no longer any pain 
on micturition. On examination the face w-as cyanosed. and the 
extremities congested as before. Tho body w-as well nourished and 
weighed 9st. 31b. The temperature was 97°-98°. The teeth were dirty, 
and tho gums tended to bleed. The lymphatic glands were not 
enlarged. The heart showed the same physical signs as before; the 
aortic second sound was accentuated. The blood pressure was 122 mm. 
Hg. The pulse was regular and of frequency 72 ; the radial artery was 
thick and tortuous. The spleen was larger and harder than on previous 
admissions. It extended downwards three fingers’ breadth below the left 
costal margin, and was moveable laterally. The lower edge of the liver 
was firm and extended two fingers’ breadth below the right costal 
margin. There was no ascites. The knee-jerks were not obtained. The 
urine still contained albumin. The ery*throcytes numbered 10.400,000 
per c.mm. A venesection to 30 ounces was performed ; the spleen 
could barely be felt after the venesection. He was greatly relieved and 
left the hospital two days later. 

In August, 1912, he was requested to come to the hospital for further 
examination. He stated that he had not missed a day’s work since his 
discharge from hospital in May, 1910. He felt certain that his face was 


* A. E. Boycott: These results have been quoted by F. P&rkes Weber, 
loc. cit., p.9*. 
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not nearly so red as at that time, nor were his lips and ears so blue. 
There had been slight giddiness at times and oceasional blurring before 
the eyes. He had not suffered from shortness of breath, headache, 
palpitation, or abdominal pain. The frequency of micturition, present 
since he first came under observation, was two-hourly during tlie day 
and two or three times during the night. 

On examination his face was red, his lips were bluish-red, and his ears 
slightly blue. The mucous membrane of the mouth was injected and 
the eyes were bloodshot. The retinal vessels were numerous, but the 
appearance of the fundus was not striking. The hands were congested 
and bluish ; there was no clubbing of the fingers. The superficial 
veins of the arms were numerous and prominent. The veins of 
the leg were rather prominent but not varicose. The toes were 
somewhat congested. The skin of tlie trunk was free from congestion 
except near the upper end of the sternum. There was no pigmenta¬ 
tion of the skin and no (edema. The superficial lymphatic glands 
were not enlarged. The pulse was regular ; the radial arteries were 
moderately thickened and very tortuous. The blood pressure was 
130 mm. Hg. No abnormal physical signs were found in the heart 
beyond an accentuation of the aortic second sound. The apex beat 
could not be felt. Radiographic examination of the heart, however, 
showed slight enlargement of the heart to the left. The lungs were 
healthy. On examining the abdomen a slight prominence was seen in 
the splenic region. The spleen was enlarged and very hard. It 
extended four fingers' breadth below the lelt costal margin. The liver 
was firm but not so hard as the spleen. Its lower edge was felt two 
fingers’ breadth bclow T the right costal margin. There was no ascites. 
The pupils were equal and reacted briskly to light. The knee-jerks 
could not be obtained. The blood contained 9,975,000 erythrocytes 
per c.mm. The Wassermann reaction was negative in the serum. "The 
urine was acid and contained one-third albumin. It w’as cloudy, 
and pus cells were very abundant in the centrifuged deposit. 
No casts were seen, nor any red cells. Large numbers of long- 
chained streptococci were present, but no tubercle bacilli could be 
discovered. 

Effects oj treatment .— Venesection. The venesections (40 oz. and 
24 oz.) in May, 1909, gave relief to the patient’s symptoms. In May, 
1910, he applied “ to have some more blood drawn off ” and was relieved 
by the removal of 30 oz. The spleen, which extended three fingers’ 
breadth below the costal margin before the venesection, could barely be 
felt after it. 

Summary (Case 4)*—Under observation 5| years. Face 
congested and slightly cyanosed. Spleen became palpable 
under observation. Arteries thick and tortuous. Blood 
pressure 124-130 mm. Hg. Erythrocytes 10,500,000 per 
c.mm. Severe albuminuria, increasing. Knee-jerks not 
obtained. Size of spleen much reduced by venesection. 
General condition remains good. 

Case 5. —The patient, an engine-driver, aged 40, was admitted to the 
London Hospital on June 27th. 1906, under the care of Dr. Robert 
Hutchison. He complained of shortness of breath, palpitation, 
headache, and general weakness. 

Jfistory.— For a few months he had experienced slight attacks of 
giddiness while at work, and had noticed that his face had become 
rather blue. These slight symptoms were ignored until three months 
before admission, when he also began to suffer from shortness of breath, 
left frontal headache, and palpitation. He perspired more freely than 
usual. Loss of appetite and general weakness developed so that lie 
ljecame unable to w’ork. There had been no pain in the chest or 
abdomen and no cough. Walking hud been painful for a few days on 
account, of soreness of the right calf. When attention was drawn to the 
clubbing of the fingers, the patient stated that he had noticed it 
developing in the last six or seven weeks. 

Previous health.—He had enjoyed good health until a few months 
before admission.. He was married and had four children. He had 
been a total abstainer for 20 years. There was no history of syphilis. 
The family history revealed nothing important. 

On admission. —The face was extremely florid and cyanosed. The lips 
and tongue w'ere cyanosed, tlie other mucous membranes congested. 
The hands and feet w'ere congested and blue ; the fingers and toes w ere 
clubbed. The right leg showed dilated veins and a few red and tender 
raised areas. There was scarring with pigmentation above both ankles. 
These changes were attributed to the varicose veins. (Edema was 
.absent. His weight was 9 st. 10 lb. There was no oral sepsis and the 
teeth were sound. The pulse w-as regular and of moderate volume ; the 
radial artery was thickened and slightly tortuous. Visible epistcmal 
pulsation and impairment of the percussion note on the right side of 
the upper end of the sternum led to a suspicion of aneurysm. The apex 
beat of the heart was in the fifth left, intercostal space .fust external to 
the nipple line. The area of cardiac dulness was slightly enlarged to 
fihe left. The heart sounds were normal. No murmurs were heard. 
No abnormal physical signs were found in the lungs. The spleen was 
not felt, nor was it enlarged to percussion. The liver was not enlarged. 
The pupils were equal and reacted to light. The knee-jerks were present. 
The patient seemed rather garrulous and showed slight confusion of 
ideas. The urine contained no albumin and no sugar. The radio¬ 
graph revealed slight dilatation of the aorta, but no localised 
Aneurysm. 

A blood examination showed: Erythrocytes, 10.520,000 per c.mm.; 
haemoglobin, 110 per cent.; leucocytes, 10,000 per c.mm. Differential 
count: Polymorphonuelears, 75 per cent.; lymphocytes, 22 per cent.; 
•eosinophils, 1 per cent.; hyaline cells. 2 per cent. 

Course. —Except for three temporary rises to 99° or 100° F. the 
temperature remained subnormal during his stay of seven weeks in 
hospital. The pulse-rate averaged 84, the respiration-rate 24 per 
minute. A venesection to 76 oz. was performed on August 3rd ; the 
patient experienced considerable relief from it. A sample of this blood 
xvas citrated and sent to I)r. F. Parkes Weber, who kindly made a 
special examination. His report was as follows :— 

“1. After standing in a well-corked bottle during the night, the 
plasma layer formed only 3 mm. out of tlie total column of 120 mm. 
2. Specific gravity of the citrated blood, 1068. 3. Haemoglobin 

(Haldane’s method), 130 per cent. 4. Red cells, 11,750,000 per c.mm. 
5. The viscosity coefficient, using a viscosity tube of bore 1mm., was 


about 13 times that, of water at the room temperature (68° F.h 
(Normal human citrated blood is about five or six times that cf 
water).’’ 

After his discharge on August 14th, 1906, the patient returned to 
work. He remained fairly well until May, 1907. when he began to lose 
strength and to experience pains all over his body, shortness of breath, 
and palpitation. Headache became seven*, especially after exertion. 
The attacks of giddiness came on during his work, and almost caused 
him to fall. He sw eated profusely at times. 

In June, 100', he was readmitted to hospital on account of the return 
of symptoms. He had the same florid and cyanosed appearance as 
before. The skin of the trunk showed some general brown pigmenta¬ 
tion. Slight iedema of the ankles was present. There was visible 
pulsation of the carotid arteries and in the epistcrnal notch. The blood 
pressure was 120 mm. Hg. The apex beat of the heart was in the fifth 
space in the nipple line; the impulse was powerful. The first sound at 
the apex was accompanied by a systolic murmur which disappeared a 
few'days later. At times a systolic murmur was heard in the third 
left intercostal space. There was a want of elasticity in the chest. On 
auscultation, expiration was found to be slightly prolonged. On this 
occasion the spleen was palpable on deep inspiration. The liver was 
not enlarged and there was no ascites. The urine on admission con¬ 
tained a trace of albumin, which disappeared within a few' days. The 
iveight. temperature, pulse, and respiration were the same as on 
the previous admission. Ophthalmoscopic examination showed nothing 
striking; the vessels w'ere slightly distended. A blood examination 
showed: Erythrocytes, 12,000,000 per c.mm.; haemoglobin, 140 per 
cent.; specific gravity, 1062. No abnormal cells were seen. The 
patient was discharged on August 1st, 1907, feeling better for the rest 
in bed. 

In December. 1007, he was readmitted. He had been unable to work 
for a month owing to general weakness and shortness of breath. He 
had sustained two severe attacks of epistaxis in the week before 
admission. He missed the warmth of his position as engine driver, for 
he had been transferred to w-ork in a filter bed. On one occasion when 
he was cold and wet he became “ almost black.” Shortly afterwards he 
was compelled to become a casual labourer. Headaches and attacks of 
giddiness had been infrequent but severe. On examination the 
general appearance was as before. The spleen could not be felt on this 
occasion. There was a systolic murmur at the apex of the heart and 
in the tricuspid area, but the area of cardiac dulness was not enlarged. 
The erythrocytes numbered 12,000,000 per c.mm. on admission and also 
on discharge. A course of arsenic was given for one month; an 
initial dose of 4 minims of liquor arsenicalis was gradually increased 
to 12 minims three times a day. During this time the patient remained 
in bed. His mental condition was slow and he was so nervous that the 
prick of a needle upset him. His weight was 10 st. 9lb. The cyanosis 
diminished and the symptoms greatly improved before hiB discharge 
on Jan. 19th, 1908. In February Dr. Boycott* kindly made special 
observations and found that the oxygen capacity of his blood was 
3375 c.c., and that the total blood volume was 10j litres (normal about 
500 c.c. and 3 litres respectively). 

In April, lOOti. he was readmitted for venesection. His previous 
symptoms had increased, and for a fortnight he had suffered from 
vomiting three or four times a day independent, of food. On exa¬ 
mination the spleen could not be felt. The erythrocytes numbered 
12,100,000 per c.mm. The coagulation time was 2£ minutes. On 
April 29th, after the above estimation, venesection was performed. Two 

ints of blood had been withdrawn from the arm when the patient 

ecame restless and the extremities cold. He rapidly recovered when 
the venesection was stopped. A week later the erythrocytes numbered 
11,300,000 per c.mm. The rate of pulse and respiration in the week 
following the venesection did not differ from that m the w eek preceding 
it. The patient felt much better. 

In June , 100S, venesection (40 oz.) again gave relief t# his symptoms 
On that occasion the spleen was palpable, and there was some (edema 
of the feet. On examination in April, 1910, the spleen could not be 
felt. 

In October, low, the patient had a severe attack of vomiting which 
lasted for 24 hours, and was accompanied by a t hrobbing headache. The 
attack terminated in a profuse hiemateinesis followed by ineliena. He 
felt so weak and cold during the next three weeks that he applied for 
readmission and was taken into the hospital on Nov. 4th, 1910. He said 
that he had been fairly well since- 1908 until four months before 
admission. Since then the shortness of breath had returned, and vomit¬ 
ing had occurred almost daily, often preceded by cold sweats. He had 
also suffered from pain in the back, shivering attacks, tinnitus, and 
giddiness. On examination lie seemed more cyanosed than on previous 
admissions. The spleen was not palpable. A systolic murmur accom¬ 
panied the first sound at the apex and over the lower end of the 
sternum. A purpuric rash was present on lioth legs. The w’eight was 
9 st. 7 lb. The urine contained no albumin. The erythrocytes 
numbered 12,000,000 per c.mm. and the coagulation time was 
31 minutes. Venesection was performed to the amount of 2 pints, 
and on the following day the red cells numbered 11,300.000 per c.mm. 
The temiierature was 97°"before the venesection and 98°-99° during the 
week following. On Nov. 14th, 1910, he was discharged feeling much 
relieved. 

On Jan. Wi, 1011 , he died at home with signs of heart failure. 
For a few days liefore death his face was of a deep purple colour, the 
feet were (edematous, and there was considerable ascites. Mental 
changes were prominent —muttering delirium and incoherent raving, 
hut no violence. To Mr. Allan Hair, of Hounslow'. I am indebted for 
these particulars of the final illness. 

Effects of treatment.—!. Venesection.— August 3rd, 1906 : Venesection 
(76 oz.). April 29th, 1908 : Erythrocytes, 12,100,000 per e.mm. Vene¬ 
section (40 oz.). May 6th : Erythrocytes, 11,300,000 per c.mm. June: 
Venesection (40 oz.). Nov. 7th, 1910: Erythrocytes, 12,000,000 per 
c.mm. Venesection (40 oz.). Nov. 8th: Erythrocytes, 11,300,000 per 
c.mm. On each occasion relief follow-ed the blood-letting. It was 
noticed that the temperature, which was subnormal, was always at 
a slightly higher level during the week after the venesection— e.g., 
970-98° became 98°, 97° became 98°. No change occurred In the rate of 
pulse or respiration. 

2. Arsenic.— In December, 1907, a course of arsenic was given for 


fl Boycott : loc. cit. 
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one month. The initial dose of liq. arsonicalis, m 4 t.i.d.. was gradually 
increased to lit 12 t.i.d. During this time the patient remained in bed. 
The cyanosis diminished and the symptoms improved. 

Summary (Case 5). —Under observation four and a half 
years. Face florid and cyanosed. Pigmentation of the 
skin. Clubbing of fingers. Spleen at times enlarged, at 
others not palpable. Arteries thickened. Dilated aorta 
(radiograph). Blood pressure, 120 mm. Hg. Erythrocytes 
10,520,000 per c.mm. Epistaxis, hsematemesis, purpura. 
Profuse sweating. Mental changes. Death, five years after 
onset of symptoms, with heart failure. 

Case 6.—The patient., a man, aged 58, was admitted to the London 
Hospital on Oct. 18th, 1912, under the care of Dr. Francis Warner. He 
complained of pain and swelling in one toe, but this was a trifling 
perionychia and it was for the investigation of his blood condition that 
he was admitted by Dr. Cecil Wall. 

History. —Ten or twelve years ago ho began to suffer from severe pain 
beneath the sternum, commencing about an hour after food and lasting 
one or two hours. Very shortly afterwards he noticed that his nose 
and eheeks were becoming “ red.” This was ascribed to t he indigestion. 
Within a year or two the w r holo face had l>ccoine as “ red ” as it was on 
admission. The patient thought that the indigestion and the redness 
were due to exposure to the fumes from a paint factory. He had 
worked in an adjoining yard during t wo and a half years, and whenever 
the wind blew in his direction the smoke and fumes from the boiling 
paint were almost unbearable. It caused him and his follow' workmen 
to cough and spit. He did not know that any of his mates had become 
“ red” as he had done ; they all complained bitterly of the fumes. 

The pain after food was troublesome on and off for several years, and 
at one time he was compelled to take to his bed for a month. For the 
last few years it had been less troublesome. There had never been 
vomiting! hjematemesis, or melana. For many years the gums had 
been prone to bleed, and after extraction of a tooth a year ago he bled 
for two days. There had l>cen no other haemorrhages. 

For the last four years his chief complaint had been sudden attacks 
of giddiness lasting at>out five minutes and occurring, at some periods 
several times a day, at others once a week. In the attacks he felt 
“tipsy’’and had to seize hold of some support. He had experienced 
for years occasional attacks of tinnitus, a buzzing noise in both cars, 
lasting abom 20 minutes. Those occurred quite apart from the attacks 
of giddiness. He had become less able to do his work in recent years on 
account of general weakness, though he had not wasted. When hard 
at work he sometimes felt faint and began to tremble, but this would 
pass off in a few minutes. There had been no shortness of breath or 
palpitation, and no headache. Slight nocturnal frequency had been 
present for some years. 

Previous health. —At the age of 16 he contracted small-pox, at 
18 syphilis. lie had rarely taken beer or spirits There was nothing 
noteworthy in the family history. 

On admission .—The whole face and exposed part of the neck were 
deep bluish-re<l and showed telangiectases. The lips were bluish-red; 
the tongue was red and the palate injected. The left eye was blood¬ 
shot, but the retina showed little congestion. The right eye had been 
destroyed by an accident in 1888. The hands and feet were not con¬ 
ested and the lingers were not clubbed. The skin of the trunk and 

mbs w r R9 not congested and there was no pigmentation or (edema. 
A slight degree of perionychia was found on the third right toe, but 
seemed to be quite independent of his blood condition. The sujierticial 
lymphatic glands wore not enlarged. Two teeth were carious and the 
gums were dirty. The temperature was subnormal (97°-98 4 c F.). The 
weight was 10 st. 2 lb. 

The pulse was regular and of frequency 86. The radial artery was 
thick and tortuous. The blood pressure measured 170 mm. Hg. The 
apex beat of the heart was in the fifth space, five inches from the mid¬ 
line. The area of cardiac dulness was slightly increased to the left. 
The second sound in the aortic and pulmonary areas was accentuated, 
otherwise the heart sounds were normal and there were no murmurs. 
The respirations numbered 22 per minute. The lungs showed no 
abnormal signs. Nothing abnormal was seen in the chest on radio- 
graphic examination. The spleen was hard and easily felt; it extended, 
one inch below the left costal margin. The liver Was felt one inch 
below the right costal margin. There was no ascites. The knee-jerks 
were readily obtained, and no abnormal signs were discovered in the 
nervous system. The urine contained a trace of albumin ; a micro¬ 
scopical examination of the deposit showed unites only. 

The blood report on Oct. 21st, 1912, showed : Erythrocytes, 10,600,000 
per c.inm. ; haemoglobin. 130-f percent. ; leucocytes, lliOOO per c.mm. 
Differential count : Polynuclear neutrophils, '80 2 per cent. ; poly¬ 
nuclear eosinophils, 22 per cent. ; small lymphocytes. 8 per cent.; 
large lymphocytes. 6 8 per cent.; large hyaline cells, P8 tier cent.; 
coarsely granular basophilic cells, 1 per cent. Two mnpilohlasts were 
seen while counting 500 leucocytes. The Wasserniann reaction in the 
serum was negative. 

Summary (Case 6 ).—Lender observation one week. History 
of exposure to fumes. Face deep bluish-red. Spleen en¬ 
larged. Arteries thickened. Blood pressure 170 mm. Hg. 
Erythrocytes 10,600,000 per c.mm. Slight albuminuria. 
General condition good, after 10-12 years’ symptoms. 

My thanks are due to Dr. Hadley, Dr. Hutchison, Dr. 
Thompson, and Dr. Warner for kind permission to publish 
the cases under their care. Case 3 was shown by Dr. 
Theodore Thompson, and Cases 4 and 5 were shown by Dr. 
Charles Miller, at the Clinical Section of the Royal Society 
of Medicine on Nov. 13th. 1908. Dr. P. N. Panton and Dr. 
H. L. Tidy, clinical pathologist and assistant clinical patho¬ 
logist to the hospital, carried out the blood examinations, 
and have given me help in many ways. I desire to acknow¬ 
ledge my great indebtedness to Dr. Robert Hutchison for his 
valued advice and for the use of his private notes. 


THE VARIETIES AND TREATMENT OF 
LATERAL CURVATURE OF THE SPINE. 1 
By R. C. ELMSLIE, M.S. Lond., F.R.C.S. Eng., 

ORTHOPEDIC SURGEOX TO ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL. 


Lateral curvature of the spine may be classified according 
to its pathological causes or according to its anatomical 
varieties. 

Classification according to Pathological Causes. 

Under the first method of classification the varieties to be 
recognised are— 

1. Congenital. —There is usually some congenital mal¬ 
formation of the vertebrae, such as wedge-shaped vertebrae or 
a half vertebra. These most often occur at the lumbo-sacral 
junction or in the upper dorsal region. When the latter 
region is affected there is often also a malformation of the 
ribs, one or more being bifurcated. In congenital scoliosis 
the primary curve is sharp and is present at birth ; later 
secondary curves arise as soon as the upright position is 
assumed. 

2. Rickety. —Some of the very worst curves are due to 
rickets. They arise early in life, before the child has 
walked, and owing to mechanical factors they tend to 
increase for years after the active processes of the disease 
have ceased. The usual sites for rickety curves are to the 
left in the dorso-lumbar region, and to the right in the upper 
dorsal region. 

3. Secondary. —Secondary curves may be due to :— 

(a) Tilting of the pelvis from shortness of one leg. This 
produces a long curve extending throughout the lumbar and 
dorsal regions toward the side of the short leg. An 
apparent anomaly is here shown in that this curve raises 
the shoulder on the side of the short leg. 

(h ) Tilting of the pelvis from fixed adduction of one hip- 
joint. This produces a long curve away from the side of the 
adducted hip. 

(o') Torticollis. Contraction of the left sterno-mastoid 
causes a cervical curve convex to the right, and a com¬ 
pensatory dorsal curve convex to the left—that is to say, the 
dorsal curve is toward the contracted muscle. 

(d) Fibrosis of the lung or adherent and thickened pleura 
produces a dorsal curve convex toward the sound side, 
usually accompanied by evident rotation of the vertebrae. In 
other forms of secondary curves rotation of the vertebrae is, 
as a iule, slight. The curve secondary to lung trouble 
presents another peculiarity, from which the condition of the 
lung may sometimes be guessed before auscultation and 
percussion have been carried out. In an ordinary case of 
right dorsal curve with evident rotation and consequent 
prominence of the right ribs posteriorly, there is a corre¬ 
sponding prominence of the left ribs anteriorly ; if the curve 
is due to disease of the lung or pleura this prominence of 
the left ribs may be absent, so that the whole left side of the 
thorax is smaller than the right. 

( 0 ) Spinal caries may produce a lateral curve in two ways. 
1. Asymmetrical spasm of muscles may produce a lateral 
tilt of the spine during the active stages of the disease. 
Such a lateral deviation is an important evidence of active 
disease. 2. Asymmetrical destruction of bone may leave 
vertebrae that are wedge-shaped, and so give rise to secondary 
lateral curves just as do the congenital malformations of the 
vertebrae. Such lateral curves are most likely to arise when 
the disease has occurred in the lower lumbar region or at the 
dorso-cervical junction. 

4. Paralytic. —This is most commonly due to anterior 
poliomyelitis, but lateral curvature is also an incident in 
many other forms of paralysis. Poliomyelitis may produce 
a lateral curve in three ways. (1) Paralysis of one erector 
spinae, partial or complete, produces a long curve convex 
toward the paralysed side ; (2) paralysis of one psoas may 
produce a rather sharp convexity in the dorso-lumbar region 
toward the sound psoas.; (3) fixed abduction or adduction at 
one hip-joint as a result of the paralysis may produce a 
secondary curve. 

5. Adolescent or static.— ’This class includes the greater 
proportion of cases of lateral curvature, including all those 

l Founded on a lecture delivered in the Post-Graduate course at 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
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instances in which the curve arises during the period of 
growth, and in which no primary cause can be discovered. 

6. Hysterical. —This class is quite a distinct one. The 
deformity varies greatly, but there is usually much lateral 
displacement of the body, with lateral deviation of the 
vertebrae, but with a minimum degree of rotation. There is 
often also some other hysterical deformity such as adduction 
of the hip, or some other peculiarity in the gait. 

A natomical Classification . 

The above classification refers to causes and not to 
anatomical varieties. In classifying anatomically the 
general factors in the causation must be borne in mind. 
These are :—1. Posture. An erect and symmetrical posture 
depends upon ( a ) symmetry of the bones ; ( b ) proper support 
by the ligaments ; (<?) balance between the action of the 
various muscles. During the period of growth there must be 
therefore— {a) regular and symmetrical growth of the bones ; 
<&) proper support by the ligaments; ( c ) a proper balance 
between the muscles. Now the growth of bone can be 
modified by the strain put upon it, the strength of ligaments 
depends also upon the strain to which they are subjected, 
and the symmetrical development of muscles depends upon 
their proper use. Therefore, during the period of growth 
bodily symmetry can be modified by these factors—viz., 
strain thrown unevenly upon the bones and ligaments and 
unequal development by use of the muscles. It is necessary, 
therefore, during this period to maintain such habitual 
jpostures as will insure regular and symmetrical growth. 

It is a common error to speak of faulty or vicious 
postures. It may be safely maintained that all postures 
that are anatomically possible are good and not vicious ; 
but almost any posture becomes vicious by becoming 
habitual, for it throws an habitual strain upon the growing 
parts, and also tends to exercise certain muscles unduly, and 
so cause unequal muscular development. It is necessary, 
therefore, to study the commoner habitual postures, for 
these themselves constitute the slighter varieties of spinal 
curvatures found in adolescents, and if they persist into 
adult life may then constitute fixed curves. They have also 
•much to do with the production of the more severe curves, 
•although they are not, properly speaking, the cause of these. 

2. The second factor in the production of spinal curva¬ 
tures is some defect or disease of the bonds, ligaments, or 
muscles. This may be obvious, as, for example, the defec¬ 
tive shape of the bones in a congenital case, the undue 
•softness of the bones in rickets, or the muscular paralysis in 
poliomyelitis. In only two of the severe forms of scoliosis 
is there no evident factor of this sort: in cases of disease of 
the lung, in which the cause of the severe rotatory deformity 
is probably to be found in the unbalanced movements of the 
ribs, and in the common severe form of adolescent scoliosis. 
In the latter, although it is difficult to prove, it is practically 
•certain that there exists in the spine those adolescent defects 
which in other places give rise to such conditions as knock- 
knee, coxa vara, and flat-foot—that is to say, there is an 
-undue softness and malleability of the bones, or a laxity of 
the ligaments, or a relative weakness of some of the muscles, 
•or possibly a combination of these factors. 

Anatomical Varieties. 

A preliminary anatomical classification then of lateral 
•curvatures will be into :—1. Postural curves ; the position is 
■one which the normal spine can assume. 2. Structural 
■curves; the position is one which the normal spine cannot 
assume. 

In any case there may be one or more of thiee elements 
of deformity. Displacement of the spine bodily to one side 
of a vertical line drawn upward from the spine of the last 
lumbar vertebra. Deviation of the spinous processes to one 
side of a line drawn between the spinous processes of the 
seventh cervical vertebra and the last lumbar vertebra. 
Rotation of the vertebrae about a vertical axis. 

This last is the only difficult part of the deformity to 
define or explain. Owing to the structure of the vertebrae 
■every movement of side bending of the spine is accom¬ 
panied in the dorsal region by a rotation of the vertebrae, 
so that the bodies of these bones are displaced further 
-towards the convexity of the curve than are the spinous 
processes. In other words, the curve formed by the bodies 
•of the vertebrae is an arc of a smaller circle than that de- 
:scribed by the spinous processes. As a result of this the 


transverse processes on the convex side point more back¬ 
wards than they should ; they raise up the erector spina', 
muscle, or in the dorsal region cause the ribs to project 
backwards on the convex side. 

A small degree of this rotation occurs in all lateral curva¬ 
tures, more particularly when the dorsal region is affected, 
but in all postural cases this rotation disappears when the 
spine is flexed. In the structural cases, however, this 
rotation may become very marked, and fail to disappear on 
flexion. 

Several reasons may be suggested to explain the occurrence 
of this rotation. According to one, it is nothing more 
than an abnormal increase in the rotation, which, as 
already explained, must occur whenever a lateral curve is 
artificially produced by side flexion of the spine. (Fig. 1.) 
A second explanation is that the spinous processes are held 
to the middle line by the action of the erector spin® muscle, 

Fig. 1. 



Left «lor»o-lunil>ftr scoliosis flue to paralysis of the right psoas 
muscle In poliomyelitis. 

but that the bodies are not, and that therefore the latter tend 
to deviate further and so produced rotation. In the dorso- 
lumbar region a convexity to one side can undoubtedly be 
produced by the unbalanced action of one psoas muscle, as, 
for example, in cases of poliomyelitis in which one psoas is 
paralysed. In this case the over-acting muscle is on the 
side of the convexity, and as it pulls chiefly upon the 
anterior part of the vertebra, this (i.e., the body) will tend to 
be displaced more than the spinous process. The third 
explanation applies to the dorsal region only ; it depends 
upon the fact t hat the elevation of the ribs on one side exerts 
a leverage action upon the vertebra?, tending to twist the 
vertebral bodies toward the side of active movement. Thus 
unilateral action of the ribs would tend to produce rotation. 
This is a possible cause of the rotation that occurs in cases 
of deficient expansion of one side of the chest after empyema 
and in cases of fibrosis of the lung or pleura. The second of 
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these explanations seems to have the most general applica¬ 
tion, but possibly all the factors mentioned are of 
importance. 

Postural curves .—Postural curves are those which represent 
an attitude of the spine which is normal in certain attitudes, 
but which is abnormal in that it has become habitual. It 
becomes necessary to examine the effect of some of the 
common attitudes upon the spine. 

In the position of attention the spinous processes should 
make a perfectly straight line, vertical in direction. This is 
an attitude of strain involving considerable muscular effort. 
The new stand-at-ease position, in which the feet are 
separated by about a foot, is also one in which the spine is 
straight. It is more restful than the position of attention, 
because the base of support being wider less muscular effort 
is involved. In the old stand-at-ease position, in which the 
left knee is bent, and in all positions in which the pelvis is 
tilted down on one side, a long convexity is produced in the 
spine towards the side on which the pelvis is dropped. In 
this curve there is a displacement of the whole body to the 
left, a deviation of the spinous processes to that side, and a 
slight degree of rotation, the ribs posteriorly being a little 
more prominent on the left, and the left shouldei being 
raised and brought forward. 

In carrying a weight one or other of two attitudes may be 
assumed. If the weight is in the right hand the right 
shoulder may be a little raised, part of the weight being 
thus thrown upon the scapular muscles. In this position a 
very slight curve is produced towards the right in the upper 
dorsal region. More commonly the right shoulder is 
dropped, a long curve to the left being produced, similar 
in all respects to that previously described except that the 
displacement of the body may be absent. 

This tilting of the body to one side, most often to the 
left, may be produced in many other ways, but practically 
the above examples, showing the effect of tilting the pelvis 
and the use of one hand, give a clue to the common causes 
of such postures. 

In sitting writing two postures are common. In one the 
whole body is tilted to the left, a long left curve being pro¬ 
duced. In the other the right shoulder is raised and twisted 
forward, a very slight curve to the right in the upper dorsal 
region being produced. Twisting of the shoulders—e.g., in 
facing to the right—produces a convexity in the dorsal region 
to the left, with some rotation of the vertebra?, and with a 
displacement of the body to the left. The usual curve pro¬ 
duced in lying is a long convexity towards the side which is 
undermost, with rotation of the vertebra? to that side, but 
displacement of the body tow T ard the opposite side. 

Structural curves. —Structural curves arc those which re¬ 
present an attitude which is not possible to the normal spine. 
The simplest test for the presence of a structural curve is to 
test the possibility of complete voluntary correction of the 
deformity in two simple positions. First, the patient is 
made to stoop forward and touch the ground with the fingers, 
the knees being kept extended. All postural curves will at 
once disappear in this flexed position. Secondly, the patient 
is made to assume the neck-rest position, with the head erect 
and the elbows forced well back. By careful guidance she 
is then induced to assume a completely erect attitude. By 
this means all postural curves should be completely corrected. 

Postural curves are almost invariably single curves; they 
are often also called C curves. A double curve—e.g., left 
lumbar convex and right dorsal convex—can be voluntarily 
produced, as by dropping the left side of the pelvis and then 
rotating the shoulders so that the head faces to the left. But 
such double curves very seldom arise as habitual attitudes, 
and the presence of a double curve may be taken as strong 
evidence that the curve is structural. In postural curves also 
the amount of rotation of the vertebrae is small; the 
presence of any considerable rotation, and particularly the 
presence of rotation which persists in the flexed position of 
the spine, is strong evidence of the presence of a structural 
curve. 

The commoner lateral curves may now be classified as 
follows:— 

1. Weak spine.— The spine is weak, flat, and the curve 
variable, so that one day there is a single curve to the right, 
another day a similar curve to the left. 

2. Single curves .—The commonest of these are (a) left 
total curve, extending throughout the lumbar and dorsal 
regions ; ( b ) high right dorsal, with elevation of the right 


shoulder; ( c ) right total; (d) left lumbar, like the first, 
but extending only up to the dorso-lumbar junction; (e) right 
lumbar. 

These single or C curves are very common as postural 
deformities in children ; they correspond, it will be seen, to 
the common postures adopted in standing and sitting. 
Occasionally they may become more severe and incapable of 
voluntary correction, so that they become structural 
curves. More often, however, the structural curve is double 
and arises through a transitional curve. 

3. Transitional curves. —These arise according to Lovett in 
the following way. In a left total curve the left shoulder is- 
rotated forward and the right backward. In order to bring 
the shoulders square the patient twists the upper part of the 
spine towards the left ; this, whilst it leaves the curve to the 
left in the lumbar region unaffected, produces a reverse curve 
to the right in the dorsal region, this curve being accompanied 
by a considerable amount of rotation. A double curve is thus 
produced—left lumbar, right dorsal; this curve is at first 
capable of voluntary correction, although with considerable 
difficulty. It soon, however, becomes fixed. 

4. Double curves. —These are so variable as to form an 
almost infinite variety. The most frequent are : ( a ) left 
lumbar, right dorsal ; (b) right lumbar, left dorsal. 

5. Treble curves. —These may be a further stage of a 
double curve, or may arise where there is a primary cervical 
curve, as in torticollis. For example, a left stemo-mastoid 
torticollis may produce a right cervical, left dorsal, right 
lumbar curve. 

As already mentioned, the production of the postural 
curves can be explained on purely mechanical grounds ; this 
is also true of the transitional curves and of the slighter cases 
of structural scoliosis. But mechanical factors will not 
explain the production of the more severe and progressive 
forms of structural curves. If it did every patient with a 
short leg or an adducted hip ought to develop a true 
structural curve, whereas in the enormous majority of cases- 
only a postural curve is so produced. In the progressive 
cases it is necessary to presume that there is some other 
factor, such as an undue softness of the bones, or a laxity of 
the ligaments, or a relative inequality of the muscles. This 
fact is of importance when the proper treatment of these 
cases is considered. 

The original classification of lateral curves according to 
their causation may now be compared with the anatomical 
classification as follows :— 


Postural curves... 


The slighter degrees of static scolioeis. 
Hysterical scoliosis. 

Scoliosis secondary to short leg. 

„ „ ,, adducted hip. 


Postural passing into 
structural ... ...- 


Rickety scoliosis. 

Static scoliosis. 

Paralytic scoliosis. 

Scoliosis secondary to torticollis. 


Structural curves from 
the first . 


Congenital scoliosis. 

Scoliosis secondary to spinal caries. 

„ ,, „ fibrosis of the lung, Ac. 


Treatment. 

In a deformity as complicated as is scoliosis the first stage 
in treatment is evidently to carefully analyse the deformity, 
to determine whether it is postural or structural, and to find 
and correct any primary cause. 

The problem of treatment then becomes purely mechanical 
and involves four methods. 1. The strengthening of the 
spinal muscles or of certain sections of them. 2. The 
training of the spinal muscles so that the patient without 
voluntary effort assumes a symmetrical habitual posture. 
3. Mechanical and forcible stretching of the spine to undo 
curves which have become at all fixed. 4. Mechanical 
support to the spine to prevent increase of the deformity. 

The first two of these, and to a certain extent the third, 
constitute the treatment of scoliosis by exercises. These 
exercises have- been elaborated in order to carry out these 
principles of treatment, and in all the postural cases and in 
the slighter degrees of structural curves, they are all that is 
required to effect a cure. At the same time it must be 
remembered that a postural deformity is often not so much 
evidence of lack of muscular power as of lack of will power,, 
the ability to attain the correct posture being present, but 
the will power to keep this posture until it becomes habitual 
being lacking. This being so, the treatment of these cases 
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may be very long and tedious, and it may occasionally be 
necessary to fix the spine in the corrected posture, and so to 
endeavour to render the latter habitual. 

But although exercise treatment is in the majority of 
cases all that is necessary, yet it is absurd to maintain that 
no other treatment should ever be carried out. The fixed 
structural cases can only be improved by exercises up to a 
certain point ; such deformity as is not corrected by sus¬ 
pending the patient cannot be cured by this means. And, 
in addition, certain of the progressive cases tend to get 
steadily worse even when under the most expert treatment. 
Hence two other methods of treatment require to be 
mentioned—viz., correction by mechanical means, and 
the provision of a support to prevent increase of the 
deformity. 

Correction by force is carried out in the course of exercise 
treatment by direct side flexions and by twisting, as well as 
by means of leg and arm carrying. One of the most useful 
methods of stretching is by means of straps encircling the 
convex side ; by pulling on the anterior end of the strap 


been made. Recently Abbott has introduced a further 
modification in this form of treatment by carrying out the 
correction with the spine in a flexed position ; this is said to 
be productive of much better and more rapid results, but I 
have at present insufficient experience to speak of it. Inas¬ 
much as scoliosis is a deformity produced by mechanical 
forces, it seems reasonable to suppose that such forces- 
properly applied can correct it ; we seem to be now fairly on 
the road to the discovery of the proper manner of applying 
these correcting forces. 

Treatment by forcible correction is not at an end when 
the maximum correction has been attained. Unless a suit¬ 
able after-support is worn whilst the spinal muscles are 
strengthened by exercise treatment a relapse is certain. 
Such a support- may be made of any suitable material, sffch 
as plaster-of-Paris, poroplastic, or celluloid ; it must fit 
firmly, particularly over the pelvis and on the convex side 
of the curve, and must be fitted in the best position of the 
spine. It is, perhaps, best made from a plaster-of-Paris 
model, but a good mechanic, if he is supervised, can fit a 


FIG. 2. 


Fig. 3. 




Adolescent scoliosis. 


The same patient as in Fig. 2 after six months’ treatment by 
forcible correction in plaster-of-Par s jackets* 


both forcible stretching of the concave side and also forcible 
rotation can be produced, and a temporary improvement 
obtained in the spine. If this stretching can be carried out 
daily considerable improvement may be secured, but one feels 
that the improvement could be produced much more rapidly 
if the position obtained by stretching could be maintained 
between treatments. 

Correction in plaster-of-Paris jackets depends upon this 
idea. (Figs. 2 and 3.) The correction is carried out with 
the patient lying upon a frame, and whilst the strap 
pressure is kept up as forcibly as the patient will bear, a 
plaster-of-Paris corset is applied. This is left on for three 
to six weeks or until it is felt to be loose. It is then 
replaced by another jacket fitted in the same manner, 
further correction being possible in each jacket. An im¬ 
portant aid in correction by this means consists in the cutting 
of large windows in the plaster on the concave side of the 
curve behind and on the opposite side in front, thus allowing 
expansion of the chest at the places where there was flatten¬ 
ing, and also, through the posterior window, by introducing 
the leverage action of the ribs to which allusion has already 


poroplastic jacket on the patient in the suspended position 
which will answer all requirements. 

The total period of treatment of these cases of 
scoliosis which require forcible correction must be long, 
certainly a year, often two years. The period of final 
treatment by exercises should be itself at least six 
months. 

Occasionally in severe scoliosis a permanent support is 
required, either because the curve cannot be corrected and 
tends to increase, or because the general health is not 
sufficiently good to allow of the somewhat trying treatment, 
by strenuous exercises or by forcible correction. For such 
a purpose various supports may be used. The essential 
points are that the support should take a very secure hold 
upon the pelvis, and that it should fit tightly against the 
convex side of the curve and loosely upon the concave 
side. A poroplastic jacket fitted in a suspended position 
and properly strengthened is on the whole very efficient, 
but it is not very durable, and should not be left for 
more than three months without inspection. 

Devonshire-place, W. 
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PURPURA FULMINANS. 

Bv J. A. MUNRO CAMERON, M.B., Oh.B. Glasg., 

PATHOLOGIST, LANCASTER COUNTY ASYLUM, WHITTINGHAM, 
PRESTON. 


Sixty-five cases of the fulminant type of purpura haemor- 
rhagica have been published, and the notes of the following 
case may be of interest, not only on account of the rarity of 
the condition, but because in a few salient characteristics its 
progress differed from the majority of recorded cases. 

The patient, a housewife, aged 58, was admitted to the 
County Asylum, Whittingham, on June 7th, 1912. 

History. —Prior to admission she had been treated at home, 
and while troublesome, melancholic, and sleepless, took her 
meals voluntarily and apparently received sufficient nourish¬ 
ment. Although by no means a very active or vigorous 
woman, she had never, according to her relatives’ statements, 
been seriously ill ; during the last year or two, however, she 
had complained of “ rheumatic ” pains over the joints of the 
arms, and varicose veins, which had been noticed for many 
years, occasionally caused her unusual inconvenience. She 
had been married for 20 years and had one son, who was 
apparently quite healthy. 

Family history. —No neuropathic or psychopathic taint 
was ascertained in her heredity and no relative had suffered 
from purpura, although it was admitted that her family had 
been all subject to “rheumatism.” 

Condition on admission. —On admission she was depressed 
and restless, and had many delusions. Now she would 
scream “ that someone was setting her soul on fire,” and 
now “that they had gat her for ever”; at times she wept 
and moaned and tossed about in bed. Physical condition : 
Height, 5 ft. 5 in. ; weight, 7st. 21b. ; she was thin and 
ill-developed. An old bronchitis was the only condition of 
interest in her lungs. Examination of the tiDart revealed a 
soft systolic murmur in the mitral area; the second 
pulmonic sound was accentuated. No abdominal anomaly 
was observed ; the splenic and hepatic areas of dulness were 
normal. She had varicose veins, and both ankles and feet 
were swollen, although not markedly. Reflexes : Superficial 
and deep were normal, and there were no areas of anaes¬ 
thesia or hypenesthesia. The urine, of specific gravity 1018, 
contained a trace of albumin, but no sugar, pus, or blood. 
Blood count: Red blood corpuscles, 3,500,000 per c.mm. 
leucocytes, 7000; haemoglobin, 70 per cent. ; polymorpho- 
nuclears, 70 per cent. ; small lymphocytes, 15 per cent, 
large lymphocytes, 8 per cent. ; eosinophiles, 5 per cent, 
myelocytes, 2 per cent. ; mast cells, 0. Thfe thyroid gland 
was enlarged and firm ; the lymphatic glands generally 
were normal. 

Course of disease. —During her residence in the asylum the 
acuteness of the patient’s delusions waned, and at times she 
seemed less self-absorbed, but no real improvement of her 
mental condition occurred. There was considerable difficulty 
in persuading her to take food ; she did not, however, 
require to be forcibly fed, and as she gained slightly in 
weight at the end of the first week she obtained satisfactory 
nourishment. Six days after admission she was out of bed 
spent a considerable part of the day out of doors, and shared 
the ordinary asylum dietary 

On June 18th at 6 a.m. (11 days after admission) a dark 
purple patch was observed in the left groin of about the 
size of a five-shilling piece, and the patient complained of 
nausea. By 10 a.m. the lower part of the abdomen was 
covered with mottled patches from the umbilicus to the 
symphysis and between the crests of the ilia. A circular 
band was appearing on the right buttock, and smaller masses 
were commencing on the back and chest. The pulse rate 
was now 96, temperature 97*6° F., respirations 24, and 
swelling of the feet and legs was more marked than formerly 
The urine contained 2 per cent, albumin. A blood count 
gave the following figures : haemoglobin, 65 per cent. ; red 
cells, 3,200,000, marked poikilocytosis; white cells, 7500— 
polymorph onuclears, 70 per cent. ; large lymphocytes. 10 per 
cent. ; small lymphocytes, 18 per cent. ; eosinophiles, 1 per 
cent. ; myelocytes, 1 per cent. ; mast cells, 0. 

At 4 i\M. the abdomen was almost completely covered, 
very few parts of normal coloured skin were to be seen on 
the buttocks and on the front of the chest, and down the 
thighs the discolouration was proceeding with dramatic and 


startling rapidity. Swelling of the feet and legs was 
marked; the temperature was still subnormal—98°. At 
5 p.m. she vomited a considerable quantity of dark- 
coloured fluid blood, and at 5.30 blood was present in the 
urine and the stools. She became more enfeebled as the 
evening passed, her pulse rising to 110 and “thready” in 
character, but her temperature remained at 98°. 

At 2 A.M. the anterior surface of the thorax and abdomen, 
and on the posterior aspect the area between the tenth 
dorsal vertebra and well below the buttocks presented an 
almost uniformly dark purple discolouration. The shoulders 
and upper arms were not so completely covered, areas of 
pale waxy-looking skin appearing between the purpuric 
patches. Discolouration of the neck had commenced, and 
the left ear and nose were becoming involved. A blood 
count was again made with the following result: haemo¬ 
globin, 60 per cent. ; red blood corpuscles, 2,800,000; 
white blood corpuscles, 8000; a slight increase in the 
number of lymphocytes was noted. The coagulation time of 
the blood was 10 min. 30 sec. 

At 4 a.m. she died after a severe haematemesis, and no 
part of her body had escaped the ravages of the disease. 
The anterior aspect of the trunk was most, and the face the 
least, affected ; on the latter the left ear and nose were dis¬ 
coloured, and there was a mottled area on the forehead. 
Unfortunately neither persuasion nor pleading could obtain 
from her relatives permission to conduct a post-mortem 
examination. 

Although temperatures in the insane are always variable, 
it is remarkable that throughout the attack the temperature 
never reached the normal register. In this respect the 
above case differs from any of the records of purpura 
fulminans to which I have had access. ‘ ‘ Any of the severer 
forms of purpura must be discriminated from scurvy and from 
haemorrhagic small-pox, scarlet fever, measles, &c. ” (Butler). 
In this case there was no swelling of the gums, the patient 
had obtained ample nourishment, and the haemorrhagic 
forms of the exanthemata could be excluded with certainty. 
The apparently “idiopathic” genesis of the disease, the 
subnormal temperature, and the extremely rapid and exten¬ 
sive discolouration are noteworthy. As far as I am aware 
this is the first reported case of purpura fulminans occurring 
in an insane patient. I am indebted to Dr. J. F. Gemmel, * 
the medical superintendent, for permission to publish these 
notes. 


Whittingham. 


JEJUNOSTOMY 
ANTERIOR 


IN COMBINATION WITH 
GASTRO-ENTEROSTOMY 
IN THE TREATMENT OF CHRONIC GASTRIC ULCER. 
By E. T. TATLOW, M.D., B.A., B.Ch.Dub. 


Jejunostomy is an operation which is comparatively 
rarely performed. By the majority it has usually been 
regarded as a suitable procedure to be adopted for those 
cases of malignant disease of the stomach where—owing to 
the extensive infiltration of the carcinoma or its situation— 
gastro-enterostomy or even gastrostomy is impossible; 
cicatrical contraction after caustic poisoning being another 
indication. Mikulicz, a decade back, advocated jejunostomy 
in combination with gastro-enterostomy, but the procedure is 
seldom adopted now in England. Witzel and Reetkowsky 
suggested gastrostomy in combination with posterior gastro¬ 
enterostomy for cases in which there was excessive haemor¬ 
rhage from an ulcer. Witzel passed a catheter through an 
opening in the anterior wall of the stomach and thence 
through the gastro-jejunostomy anastomosis into the jejunum. 

In this paper I report on two particular cases showing 
a fresh usage for jejunostomy. There are, as everyone 
knows, certain cases of chronic gastric ulcer where, 
owing to extensive firm adhesions between the posterior 
surface of the stomach and the pancreas, the ideal procedure 
—namely, excision—cannot be performed. In these cases 
gastro-enterostomy is the routine treatment, usually the 
modified Roux operation in V, owing to the impossibility of 
getting at the posterior surface of the stomach. Experience 
teaches that these very large chronic ulcers, surrounded 
often by a mass of inflammatory tissue, do not in every case 
heal after an anastomosis has been made. They appear to 
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need a more complete rest than a mere gastro-enterostomy 
offers them. It is for cases such as these that jejunostomy, 
combined with the modified Roux gastro-enterostomy, is 
suggested. 

Moynihan has performed the combined operation in five 
instances. In two cases he performed the anterior gastro¬ 
jejunostomy in Y and the jejunostomy at the one operation 
whilst in the two cases at which I assisted the jejunostomy 
was a secondary operation following on anterior anastomosis. 
The following are the notes of the two latter cases :— 

Case 1. —The patient, a female, aged 60, had an anterior 
gastro-enterostomy in Y performed two years ago. At the 
operation a large circular ulcer was found on the posterior 
surface of the stomach near the greater curvature, adherent 
posteriorly to the pancreas. For some three months after 
operation the pain disappeared. The woman was readmitted 
to hospital in the middle of March, 1912, complaining of 
continuous pain, worse immediately after food. She lived 
on milk and “slops,” vomited frequently, and starved herself 
for four or five days at a time ; she was losing w r eight rapidly. 
At the operation in March the previous anastomosis was 
found to be patent, whilst the ulcer was as large as at the 
original operation. Jejunostomy was performed, the jejunum 
being opened at a point about two inches above the fork of 
the Y anastomosis in that portion of bowel coming from the 
duodeno-jejunal flexure, the catheter being retained in 
position by the method described below’. So far the results 
of this operation have been highly satisfactory. For six 
months the woman fed herself through her jejunal tube ; 



Diagram showing anterior gustro-enterostomy in Y (nuxlifiotl 
Koux’s operation), combined with jejunostomy into the 
proximal limb of the jejunum (Moyuihan’s method), for 
ulceration on the lesser curvature of the stomach too 
extensive to allow of excision. 

she enjoyed complete freedom from pain, and has put on 
weight. For the past tw r o months she has been gradually 
resuming feeding by the mouth. 

Case 2.—The patient, a female aged 58, had an anterior 
gastro-enterostomy in Y performed three years ago. At this 
operation a large gastric ulcer was found on the posterior 
surface of the stomach, bound firmly down to the liver and 
pancreas. For 12 months after this her digestion improved, 
but later her symptoms returned. Twenty w T eeks before 
her readmission to hospital in Leeds she w’as operated 
upon elsew’here for a subacute perforation. She came back 
to the infirmary on Sept. 16th, 1912. Her gastric pain w j as 
almost constant and very severe in character and she 
vomited almost daily. In this case also at the secondary (or 
rather the tertiary) operation the anastomosis was found to 
be patent and a jejunostomy w r as performed. 

The following are the exact steps of the procedure (see 
Figure). The stomach is clamped as in the ordinary operation, 
a loop of 18 inches of jejunum is then picked up, and an 
anterior vertical anastomosis performed. The proximal loop 
of jejunum is then divided near the anastomosis and 


•implanted into the position of the jejunum leaving the gastro¬ 
enterostomy, the distal cut end near the anastomosis being 
first closed, thus completing the modified anterior gastro¬ 
enterostomy in Y. The loop of jejunum coming from the 
duodeno-jejunal flexure to form one limb of the Y is now 
taken, and at a point tw r o or three inches above the Y, on 
the side of bowel remote from the mesentery, a small 
longitudinal incision is made into the lumen of the gut, and 
a No. 14 rubber catheter is introduced. This is fixed in 
position by a 000,000 catgut suture, taking in all the coats 
of the bow r el and the catheter, which is then passed w r ell 
down into the jejunum beyond the anastomosis. Then a 
series of interrupted Pagenstecher sutures are used so as to 
enfold the catheter in a trough of jejunum as in a Witzel 
gastrostomy, care being taken not to stenose the anastomosis. 
The line of suture is then fixed to the anterior abdominal 
wall by a single stitch at each end, and the abdominal wound 
is closed tightly round the catheter, which projects about 
5 or 6 inches. 

I am indebted to Sir Berkeley Moynihan for kindly 
allowing me to publish the notes of these cases. 

General Infirmary, Leeds. 
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ROYAL SOCIETY OF MEDICINE. 


SURGICAL SECTION. 

Discussion on Sarcomata and Myelomata of the Long Bones. 

The meeting of this section, adjourned from Nov. 12th, 
was continued on Nov. 19th, Mr. G. H. Makins, the Presi¬ 
dent, being in the edair. 

Mr. G. E. Gask discussed the subject from the point of 
view’ of prognosis. He said that in order to endeavour to 
come to some conclusion as to the prognosis and results of 
treatment of sarcoma of the long bones he had traced 
as accurately as possible the after-history of all the cases 
occurring at St. Bartholomew^ Hospital during the period of 
ten years, 1902 to 1911 inclusive. Along with these he had 
placed for comparison figures taken from Sir Henry Butlin’s 
book, “The Operative Surgery of Malignant Disease.” The 
tables were started w r ith the idea of dividing the cases into 
the groups endosteal sarcomata and periosteal sarcomata, 
according to their macroscopic appearance. He soon found 
this unsatisfactory, because it w r as often impossible, either 
from reference to the notes or to the museum specimen, to 
say whether the disease started within the bone or from the 
periosteum, or from the sub-periosteal tissue. Recourse was 
had therefore to the microscopical examination, and the 
cases had been arranged in tw o groups : (1) those cases 
showing under the microscope the appearance of what is 
commonly termed myeloid sarcoma or myeloma ; (2) 

all the other forms of sarcoma, whether round, spindle- 
celled, or mixed with cartilage and bone. With regard 
to the mortality due to operation, the most striking 
effect of comparison with Butlin’s figures was the reduction 
in the mortality due to operation, none of the cases re¬ 
corded having died as the result. An attempt was made 
to ascertain w’hether removal of the lymphatic glands had a 
favourable influence on the prognosis. It w’as found that the 
records were not complete enough to make any definite 
statement on this point. It was noticed, however, that in 
some cases there was evidence that the disease had infected 
the glands. A history of injury previous to the recognition 
of the sarcoma was found in 13 out of the 61 cases. Almost 
invariably the history was a vague one, and it seemed very 
doubtful if any accurate deduction could be drawn. For 
some years he had had the impression that a sarcoma of bone 
containing cartilage w'as less malignant than any other form 
of sarcoma excepting “ myeloid sarcoma.” Out of the 61 cases 
the microscopical examination showed 4 cases which had a 
considerable admixture of cartilage cells. The numbers 
w’ere too small to draw conclusions from, but, as far as they 
went, pointed to a smaller degree of malignancy. He came 
to the following conclusions : 1. The immediate risk to life 
from operation was small. 2. The prognosis in the case of 
myeloid sarcoma was good, particularly after amputation. 
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3. In all other cases of sarcoma the results were still 
horribly bad. The prognosis could only be made on a micro¬ 
scopical examination, and an attempt should be made to 
improve our results by making an earlier diagnosis and 
removing the disease freely, together with the lymphatic 
glands. 

Mr. Archibald D. Reid said that the value of the X ray 
examination in sarcomata and myelomata of the long bones 
was naturally in direct ratio to the duration of the condition. 
It was exceptional that (lie symptoms were sufficient to call 
for examination in the very early stages, and consequently 
the majority of the cases seen showed abnormalities of a 
more or less definite description in the X ray plate. It was 
with these abnormalities that he had to deal, and he pro¬ 
posed briefly to give the details of these appearances. 
Periosteal sarcoma (non-ossifying type) only showed altera¬ 
tion in the bone of an eroding type, no new bone being 
laid down. This appearance was not diagnostic in itself 
because other conditions could simulate it. Periosteal 
sarcoma (ossifying type) in the early stage generally 
started from a limited area of the bone, and even in the very 
early stages, in a good radiogram the peculiar arrange¬ 
ment of the growth could be detected. The characteristic 
feature was the spicular arrangement of the periosteal 
growth, which was at right angles to the shaft. This con¬ 
dition was practically pathognomonic. When the disease had 
progressed further the growth might completely surround the 
bone and very dense masses might be seen, which were still 
more or less arranged radiating from the shaft. This peri¬ 
osteal arrangement tended'to spread along the bone. The shaft 
■could generally be traced through the tumour, apparently 
unaffected up to a fairly advanced stage of the disease ; and 
•oven when the new bone completely surrounded the shaft 
•and very dense masses of bone had formed, its continuity 
•could be made out. The most characteristic feature of 
myeloma in the early stage was the fine trabeculation of the 
affected area, giving the impression that the tumour was 
divided up into loculi. This was due to irregularities in the 
arrangement of the remains of the compact bone surrounding 
the tumour, and could be well seen in a stereoscopic radio¬ 
gram. The situation of the tumours at the ends of the bones 
had been dealt with from the clinical aspect. The X ray 
examination confirmed this and also the non-occurrence of 
extension through the cartilages. The circumscribed and 
more or less globular expansion of the bone was, of course, 
a marked feature in the majority of cases. Ultimately the 
bony shell got thinned and gave way, and the soft parts 
then became infected. In round-celled and spindle-celled 
sarcoma the main feature was the extreme destruction of 
bone and the lack of expansion. The shaft above and below 
the tumour appeared absolutely normal right up to the 
defect. Periosteal sarcoma (non-ossifying) might be mistaken 
for secondary carcinoma of bone, where the primary lesion 
had evaded notice. There was practically no difficulty in the 
diagnosis of periosteal sarcoma of the ossifying type. The 
arrangement of the new bone was typical. The differential 
•diagnosis of myeloma was extremely difficult, and although 
the combination of the clinical and X ray appearances often 
made it possible, there were a large number of cases in 
which the X rays failed to be of any assistance. This was 
more particularly the case where the diagnosis lay between 
myeloma and benign cyst. Bloodgood in his paper on Giant 
Cell Sarcoma of Bone, in the August, 1912, number of 
the Annals of Surgery , said: 44 I would caution against 
the surgeon making a positive diagnosis of either a 
Lone cyst or a giant cell sarcoma. The more X rays 
I see, the less confidence have I in my ability to 
make a differential diagnosis, except in the later 
stages.” This, Mr. Reid thought, summed up the situation. 
The only points of difference that appeared to be of any 
value were: 1. The fusiform expansion of the benign cyst, 
whereas the myeloma was more globular. 2. The position in 
the bone of the benign cyst, which did not extend to the 
end of the diaphysis. 3. Fracture was generally the first 
symptom that called for an X ray examination of benign 
evst. With regard to the differential diagnosis generally of 
myelomata the X ray aided in demonstrating the absence of 
periostitis which assisted in excluding inflammatory, tuber¬ 
culous, and specific lesions, but when the diagnosis between 
the various cystic lesions was required its value was very 
limited. 

Mr. Ernest Shaw said that, with the exception of the 


myeloid sarcoma, all the forms of primary sarcoma of 
the long bones were highly malignant, in that they 
recurred after removal, invaded surrounding tissues, and 
reproduced themselves in neighbouring lymphatic glands 
and distant organs. Although one spoke of periosteal 
growths in contradistinction to endosteal growths, it was 
nearly always found that the former grew into the medulla 
as well as outwards. They sometimes extended a consider¬ 
able distance along the inside of the shaft—a point of 
importance to remember when considering the scope of the 
operation for their removal. In the periosteal tumours the 
cells grew through and completely destroyed the compact 
layer of the shaft, and on section it was usual to find the 
remains of the latter running through the tumour and in its 
normal position. This was in marked contrast to what 
happened in the endosteal variety, for in them the 
compact tissue was expanded to form a thin layer 
over the tumour, and the thick shaft ended abruptly 
at its margin. In his experience the mix-celled variety 
of periosteal sarcoma was the most common. Endosteal 
sarcomas were usually myeloid in type. They were 
practically innocent tumours. He had never seen a case 
which recurred, nor had he seen secondary involvement of 
glands or other organs. He found it a common occurrence 
to see multinucleated cells in small numbers in the periosteal 
variety of growths, but they should be distinguished clearly 
from true myeloid sarcomas, in which giant cells occurred 
abundantly. The endosteal sarcomas of the shaft in most of 
the few cases he had seen had been of the round or spindle- 
celled form, but he could only recall one true endosteal 
sarcoma in the articular end of the bone which proved to be 
of the spindle-celled type. The practice of having a fresh 
microscopical section at the time of operation was one which 
he considered of great value in these cases, for it was not 
always possible to make out by ordinary clinical examination 
that a malignant tumour was present, and he thought that 
every means of diagnosis should be employed before 
amputating a patient’s limb. He knew x>f three cases in 
which a leg had been amputated for inflammatory swelling 
due to what is termed 44 quiet necrosis ” of bone: The hard 
bony material found in sarcomas of bone was generally a 
calcareous deposit in the fibrous matrix, not a true imitation 
of bone trabeculae. In a few tumours well-formed trabecula? 
did occur. In macerated specimens the gross bony or 
calcareous tissue was seen in most cases as irregular masses, 
and in a few specimens only was it seen as spicules arranged 
at right angles to the shaft. 

Mr. Charles A. Morton said that for many years 
surgeons had recognised that for myeloid sarcoma the 
portion of bone in which the tumour was growing might lx? 
resected and that amputation was not required, but up to the 
year 1898 there was no record of a case of excision of the 
portion of bone containing the growth from either of the 
major bones in the lower limbs in this country. At that 
time, in a case of myeloid sarcoma occupying the head of the 
tibia, he resected three inches of the upper end of the tibia 
and a third of an inch of the lower end of the femur, and then 
screwed the bones together. Although there was a little more 
than three inches of shortening, yet with the aid of an extra 
thick sole the patient had been able to work hard ever since, 
and there had been no recurrence now 14 years later. In 
cases in which it might be necessary to excise a greater 
length of bone it might be necessary to use a bone-graft, but 
unless the shortening would be very great indeed it was 
better to secure firm bony union between the tibia and femur 
by direct union of one bone with the other. All recognised 
that periosteal sarcoma was a most deadly disease, and most 
surgeons believed that the only way to deal with it was by 
amputation, whilst some believed that we must not amputate 
through the [affected bone, even though at a considerable 
distance from the growth. Sir Henry Butlin had said in the 
last edition of his book on the surgery of malignant disease 
(1900) that, “everything leads to the belief that in the 
present state of our diagnosis of sub-periosteal sarcoma 
of the femur amputation of the limb holds out really 
no prospect of permanent success,” and he (Sir Henry 
Butlin) had also shown that in two-thirds of the cases 
of periosteal sarcoma of the leg bones the patient 
died with metastascs after amputation, though local 
recurrence was not often present. In order to show 
that it was right treatment to excise the portion of the lxmc 
in which a periosteal sarcoma was growing and save the 
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limb, all that was necessary was to show that the results of 
the adoption of this line of treatment were no worse than 
after amputation, for it was obviously a great advantage to 
save the limb. Although in this country there had been very 
few cases in which a periosteal sarcoma had been excised, 
yet this had been done in a good many cases by continental 
surgeons, and Professor Goldman n had told us that he had ex¬ 
cised periosteal sarcomas with a result which would have been 
surprisingly successful after amputation. He (Mr. Morton) 
felt strongly that in the case of either of the main bones of 
the lower limb it was only if one got the case quite early that 
the possibility of resection should be considered, for it was 
necessary to resect a considerable length of what appeared 
to be healthy bone above and below the growth, or if it 
involved the articular end, one must take away with it the 
neighbouring joint, for the growth might extend into its 
ligaments. He wished to emphasise the need of removing a 
considerable margin of healthy bone with the growth. 
When the surgeon resected the portion of bone in which 
the tumour was growing, he should cut it open longitudinally, 
.not only in central sarcoma, but even in periosteal sarcoma, 
to see that he was as far away from the growth in the 
interior as on the surface, for even a periosteal sarcoma 
might have advanced further in the interior of the shaft than 
was apparent on the surface. He thought all muscles and 
tendons attached to the affected part should be cut as far 
from their attachments as possible. In favour of resection 
in some cases of periosteal sarcoma was the fact that the 
tumour was often well differentiated towards the surrounding 
tissues. If on exploration he found the growth infiltrating 
the surrounding muscles, he would regard such a case as 
unsuitable for excision. After excision of sarcoma of 
muscle recurrence was almost invariable, and yet excision of 
such growths had been the accepted practice, and was 
advised in some of the text-books of surgery rather than 
amputation of the limb. 

Mr. C. R. C. Lyhter exhibited a radiogram of Hydatid 
Disease of Bone as a comparison to those of new growth. 

Dr. W. Ironside Bruce showed some radiograms of 
typical examples of Tumours of Bones with the object of 
drawing attention to the practical value of X ray examina¬ 
tion in differential diagnosis. The first two were of endosteal 
sarcomata, one of the upper end of the humerus, the other 
involving the head of the radius. In these tumours the 
normal uniform dark shadows cast by bone were replaced by 
shadows which were not uniform, lighter areas which corre¬ 
sponded with the soft parts of the tumour being seen at 
irregular intervals. The encroachment of the sarcomata on 
normal bone produced a characteristic appearance, for no 
separation or thickening of the periosteum was observable, 
and where bone had been replaced by the more trans¬ 
lucent material of the tumour no abrupt line of demarca¬ 
tion existed. Compact bone being more resistant than 
cancellous bone, the more translucent material of the tumour 
was surrounded by the opaque compact bone, an appear¬ 
ance which was always present in endosteal sarcoma. The 
next three radiograms were examples of periosteal sarcomata 
of the upper end of the humerus, upper end of femur, and 
lower end of femur respectively. The appearance of these 
tumours affecting the outer surface of bone differed from 
that of the former variety and was in accordance with their 
more rapid growth and their origin. The bone at the site of 
the growth was replaced by more translucent material and 
appeared eroded and irregular in outline. As a whole the 
affected bone was irregular in structure and diminished in 
density and no evidence of periostitis could be detected. 
The radiograms, at first sight, gave the impression of want of 
detail and poor quality, an appearance which was character¬ 
istic. When ossification occurred in such tumours the 
radiate arrangement of this process was most useful in 
deciding their nature, and spontaneous fracture when present 
was a most important observation. He also exhibited a 
series of radiograms of conditions which might be confused 
with new growth of bone, including one which he believed to 
*be ossified scorbutic subperiosteal haemorrhage. 

Mr. S. G. Scott said that the diagnosis of these tumours 
having been made, the question of the degree of malignancy 
was of vital importance. Although myelomata were usually 
considered slow-growing, they might occasionally be just 
as rapid in growth and fatal as the true endosteal sarco¬ 
mata. His impression was that the ratio between the rate 
of bone destruction and repair, as was evidenced in the 


skiagram, was an important point in determining the prob¬ 
able degree of malignancy. The more rapid the growth, the 
greater was the destruction and the less the repair. A true 
endosteal sarcoma was usually rapid in growth, hence the 
destruction of the bone was rapid, and little evidence of repair 
was seen in the skiagrams. On the other hand, a myeloma was 
slower in growth, hence destruction and repair were more 
evenly balanced. Repair was shown by the presence of bony 
trabeculae. The more marked and dense the shadows of 
these trabeculae in the skiagram the slower the growth. 
These trabeculae were caused by the varying thickness of the 
bone-shell; they did not traverse the cavity as one might bo 
led to suppose from a single radiogram. This could be 
demonstrated if viewed stereoscopically. If the bone-shell 
gave way and the disease invaded the soft tissues it usually 
took on a more rapid growth, although the trabeculae might 
for a time remain as well marked as before. This ratio 
between destiuction and repair was to a certain extent true 
of the ossifying periosteal sarcomata. Here, however, the 
rate of repair was estimated from the appearance in the 
skiagram of the periosteal striations or spicules which, if 
present, were diagnostic of this disease. They were at 
right angles to the surface of the bone or radial 
from the tumour, and not parallel as in simple periostitis. 
They were also seen when a slow-growing myeloma broke 
through the bone-shell and invaded the surrounding tissues. 
The so-called non-ossifying periosteal sarcoma might only be 
evidenced in the skiagram by erosion of the surface of the 
bone and no periosteal striations were seen. He showed 
skiagrams illustrating these various points. 

Dr. G. Harrison Orton said that the question of treatment 
by X rays had not been considered in the discussion. There 
was no doubt that they could have a marked effect on 
sarcoma cells and might be used with some advantage after 
amputation or local removal of the growth. 

The President reviewed some of the chief points which 
had been elicited by the discussion. He quoted two 
examples of metastases in myeloid sarcoma. It could reason¬ 
ably be supposed that such tumours were related to sarconlftta 
and that it would be better not to call them myelomata, 
a name which suggested that they were different forms 
of growth and placed them with tumours with which 
they were little related. A question which had not arisen 
was whether sarcomata ever developed at the site of a recent 
fracture. A specimen was on exhibition which seemed to 
suggest that in that case the fracture appeared first. He 
thought that the danger of cutting into a growth for purposes 
of diagnosis was a real one, and himself was always pre¬ 
pared in such cases to complete the operation within the 
next 24 hours. He agreed that it was necessary to incise to 
the depths of the growth if a microscopical examination was 
to be made. It was not always possible to tell either by the 
shape or X ray appearances between a periosteal sarcoma and 
a myeloid growth. One could not but look with favour on 
the view that the object of treatment might be fulfilled 
without amputation. _ 

OBSTETRICAL AND GYNECOLOGICAL SECTION. 

Eclampsia, treated by Coesarean Section.—Le Fort's Operation 
for Prolapse. 

A meeting of this section was held on Nov. 7th, Dr. 
Am and Routh, the President, being in the chair. 

Dr. R. Drummond Maxwell brought forward a case 
of Eclampsia treated by Caesarean Section. The patient was 
a primigravida, aged 19, admitted to Queen Charlotte’s 
Hospital on July 23rd, 1912, at 9.35 a.m. Three fits had 
occurred before admission. She was having weak pains 
every 20 minutes, and the foetal heart sounds were regular 
and strong. The urine contained only a trace of albumin, 
there was marked oedema of the legs, and the blood 
pressure was 165 mm. The cervix was rigid and qnly 
admitted the tip of the index finger. Two pints of 
saline were injected per rectum. By 6.30 p.m. 13 fits^ 
in all had occurred, the labour had made no progress, 
and the patient had been comatose since 3 P. M. Caesarean 
section was then decided upon, and performed as soon 
as possible. Ether was the anaesthetic employed; the 
uterine incision was allowed to bleed freely ; and two pints 
of normal saline containing 10 per cent, of glucose were 
poured into the peritoneal cavity after the uterus had been 
sewn up. No subsequent fits occurred, and both mother and 
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child did well. The following indications were formulated 
for Caesarean section in eclampsia: (1) Fits occurring in a 
primigravida ; (2) onset of tits with no signs of the start of 
labour ; (3) a rapid succession of fits where consciousness is 
not regained and coma is deepening ; (4) failure of advance 
of cervical dilatation after several hours of an expectant 
attitude with the prospect of many hours’ delay before the 
second stage is reached ; (5) absence of any definite signs of 
improvement after eliminative treatment has been carried out 
for several hours. The presence of all these indications consti¬ 
tutes a case of such gravity as to render the operation 
justifiable. 

Mr. J. M. Wyatt drew attention to Le Fort’s Operation 
for Prolapse, which he thought of great value in cases of 
procidentia in old people where any form of pessary fails to 
keep the womb in position, and w'here laparotomy for 
fixation is contra-indicated. 

Dr. H. Russell Andrews introduced: (1) A case of Simul¬ 
taneous Uterine and FiXtra-uterine Pregnancy, in which 
“ internal wandering ” of the ovum seems to have occurred ; 
and (2) a small Ovarian Teratoma, containing, among other 
structures, brain and well-formed intestine. 

Dr. C. Hubert Roberts described a case of Urgent 
Caesarean Section in Contracted Pelvis, with prolapse of the 
cord. The mother and child recovered. 


UNITED SERVICES MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


Crux cf the Medical Problem in War. 

A MEETING of this society w*as held at the Royal Army 
Medical College on Nov. 13th, Fleet-Surgeon P. W. Bassett- 
Smith, C.B., R.N., being in the chair. 

A }>aper w r as read by Colonel Bruce M. Skinner, 
M.V.O., A.M.S., on the Crux of the Medical Problem in 
War. After pointing out that the accumulation of men in 
camps or bivouacs has invariably been followed by disease, 
usually in proportions amounting to an epidemic, and that 
even under conditions of modern army sanitation this must 
still be anticipated as a problem likely to accentuate the 
difficulties of dealing with periodic accessions of large 
numbers of w’ounded, Colonel Skinner showed that the 
mobility of an army is influenced by the following factors : 
the amount of transport requisite, the amount of food 
procurable, the amount of sickness amongst the troops, and 
the necessity of protecting both supplies and also medical 
units occupied by the helpless. Any means calculated to 
reduce these factors making for immobility will obviously 
increase the mobility of a force. For this reason it is neces¬ 
sary for the army doctor to study war in order that he may 
readily grasp the designs of the field commander and be 
able to exercise a trained imagination in foreseeing and 
providing for any military situations that may arise. 
Failure to exercise this trained imagination has led, and 
will always lead, to failure in medical arrangements, 
even where material is ample. For instance, in Indian 
warfare a medical unit cannot be left unguarded ; and 
if such a unit in the front line, instead of evacuating 
its sick and wounded, becomes an extemporised hospital, 
the force is crippled by the necessity of furnishing 
troops for its protection and perhaps so far hampered as to 
be unablo to give effect to the wishes of its commander 
Consequently we realise the fundamental principle that 
field medical units must never become clogged with sick and 
wounded—a condition that can only be avoided by free 
evacuation towards the base. Again, the fewer sick and 
wounded retained at the front, the more supplies are available 
for the healthy, and the nearer the base the hospital is 
situated, the shorter the distance over which supplies of equip¬ 
ment, personnel, appliances, and food for hospital use have to 
be transported, and the greater the technical efficiency of 
such units. The true hospitals, then, roust be on the lines 
of communication, and the advanced medical units should 
'^consist mainly of ambulance transport. Colonel Skinner 
instanced Lord Roberts’s march from Kabul to Kandahar as 
illustrating the case of a force obliged to carry all its sick 
and wounded with it, since no line of communication could 
be used for evacuation. To illustrate the successful 
'evacuation of the sick and wounded of a column by 
means of its lines of communication, the speaker cited 
an instance from the South African War, where a foroe 
of ♦ 5000 men under General Sir A. Hunter moved 


north from Thabanchu to operate north of Wynberg in 
September, 1900. Here Thabanchu, connected with Bloem¬ 
fontein by ambulance posts at Sanna’s Post and Bosch man’s 
Kop, was used as an evacuating station for the sick during 
the concentration and for part of the march to Wynberg, 
this latter point being used for the same purpose as soon as 
the force reached its vicinity. Wynberg, being on a railway, 
was able to dispose of the sick and wounded of the column 
by means of an ambulance train, and thus to keep its 
hospital accommodation free from congestion and adequate 
for the needs of the force. A field hospital was left by the 
column at a point in the neighbourhood of Wynbeig, where it 
formed a connecting link between the fighting troops and 
their advanced base. The whole episode furnished a good 
example of adequate cooperation between the inspector- 
general of communications, represented by his deputy 
director of medical services on the one hand, and the officer 
commanding the fighting troops, as represented by his 
assistant director of medical services on the other. 

Turning to history of less recent date, Colonel Skinner 
briefly described the battle of Blenheim with special refer¬ 
ence to the medical situation, and showed how, in the 
absence of a specialised medical administration, the work 
of disposing of the enormous aggregation of wounded, both 
in his own army and abandoned by the enemy, completely 
occupied Marlborough himself for four days after the victory. 
Applying the situation and the locality to a force organised 
on modern lines, Colonel Skinner indicated the main points 
that would arise for solution and the means by which the 
problems would be solved. Placing the action in England and 
assuming that a mixed force of regular and territorial troops 
had just fought a successful action against an invader, the 
very important role of voluntary aid societies in supplementing 
the medical units and relieving the force of its wounded was 
pointed out, and Colonel Skinner made the important sugges¬ 
tion that Red Cross detachments should be instructed in the 
method of registering the names, &c., of the sick and 
wounded entrusted to their care, so that reliable records 
would be available as in medical units. He showed that, in 
a friendly country, there would probably be wide lateral 
dispersion of the wounded, the Red Cross detachment of 
each small community, working in collaboration with the 
deputy director of medical services of the lines of communi¬ 
cation, providing for the needs of as many invalids as it 
could accommodate and thus relieving pressure not only on 
the fighting troops but also on the lines of communication. 
Further examples were quoted from the South African war, 
the Bohemian campaign of 1866, and the Russo-Japanese 
war, and conclusions were drawn which may be summed up 
as follows: 1. A force without sufficient medical trans¬ 
port loses mobility and requires additional A.S.C. trans¬ 
port. 2. A force with adequate medical transport 
gains in mobility and needs less A.S.C. transport. 
3. The necessary evacuating transport must take the 
form of a medical unit—such as the “ Ambulance Column M 
now' proposed for the Indian army—because in the stress of 
war we cannot rely on any other branch of the army to 
supply our needs, nor upon any improvised transport. The 
sphere of operations for this unit is between the field 
ambulances and the line of communications, working under 
the deputy-director of medical services of the latter. 4. The 
organisation of such a system of evacuation forms the crux 
of the medical problem in war. 

A highly interesting discussion ensued in which the 
following took part: Surgeon-General W. Babtie, V.C.,C.B., 
C.M.G., Colonel W. G. A. Bedford, C.M.G., A.M.S., 
Lieutenant-Colonel C. H. Burtchaell, R.A.M.C., Major 
E. B. Waqgett, R.A.M.C.(T.), and Dr. F. M. Sandwith. 


MANCHESTER MEDICAL SOCIETY, 


Gastric Ulcer. 

A meeting of this society was held on Nov. 6th, Dr. C. C. 
Heywood being in the chair. 

Dr. F. Craven Moore, in opening a discussion on this 
subject, said that with the advent of the surgeon in gastric 
disorders grave doubt had been thrown on the significance 
of those manifestations on which it had been customary to 
base a diagnosis of ulcer of the stomach. It had been 
shown that haemorrhage, even profuse hsemateniesis, the 
crowning sign of gastrio ulcer, might obtain with nothing 
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more than a few small erosions or merely a diffuse oozing of 
blood from the mucous surface. In the so-called acute ulcer 
of the stomach diagnosis was to some extent a problem of 
definition. The difficulty arose where gastric symptoms— 
pain, acidity, vomiting—almost certainly of reflex origin, 
were complicated at some time by a gastric haemorrhage. 
He believed the occurrence of this latter indicated a gastric 
lesion—erosion of the solitary follicles, which “erosion” 
may proceed to a “typical” acute ulcer. Erosions were 
probably a frequent occurrence in reflex dyspepsias, but 
they became manifest only by the fortuitous occurrence of 
haemorrhage, perforation, or by progressive necrosis until 
the subseroug coat was involved when local sensory 
manifestations indicated the presence of a gastric lesion. 
For the recognition of a “ chronic ” ulcer of the stomach—a 
progressive erosion to which incomplete reparative inflam¬ 
matory changes had been supcradded—the sensory manifes¬ 
tations afforded the most assured basis. .Subjective pain, 
due, he believed, to local (protective) muscular spasm, was 
earlier but curiously irregular in its time incidence after 
food, as contrasted with that of duodenal ulcer or of reflex 
dyspepsia; its radiation through to the back was charac¬ 
teristic ; it was frequently, if not invariably, associated with 
persistent local epigastric tenderness, some muscular rigidity, 
and with an area of tenderness on deep piessure to the left 
of the lower dorsal spines, and less commonly with an 
epigastric cutaneous hyperesthesia. In ulcer of the lesser 
curvature the pain might in time incidence closely simulate 
that of duodenal ulcer. Vomiting was an invariable feature, 
but, unless of the type associated with pyloric stenosis, it 
was irregular in occurrence and time of incidence after food, 
commonly occurring with the height of the pain, which 
was relieved thereby. An occasional and characteristic 
feature of chronic gastric ulcer was alkaline pyrosis. 
Hjemorrhage, manifest or occult, was an invariable manifesta¬ 
tion, but not continuous. Gastric secretion was in most 
cases increased, the excess generally being greater the nearer 
the lesion to the pylorus. The appetite was as a rule good, 
though marked sitophobia might lead patients to giving a 
wrong impression. Wasting, sometimes extreme, was almost 
always present, but liable to characteristic fluctuations. It 
was explicable by starvation and particularly water starva¬ 
tion. The course of a case of chronic gastric ulcer seemed 
to differ from duodenal ulcer in that during the intervals of 
well-being there was not the same complete absence of 
symptoms. 

Mr. A. H. Brno ess remarked that not infrequently cases 
presenting all the classical symptoms of gastric ulcer were 
found on operation to be free from any stomach lesion, the 
disease being in the gall-bkidder, pancreas, appendix, or 
other viscus. The pain in these cases was of reflex origin, 
referred in lesions of the alimentary canal as far downwards 
as the appendix to the epigastrium, in lesions of the colon or 
pelvic viscera to the hypogastrium. He had not found the 
gastroscope of any material help in diagnosis. The radio- 
graphic screen after bismuth meals in expert hands gave the 
most valuable assistance. The surgeon, when operating on 
the cases, should preserve an open mind as to the procedure 
to be adopted until the lesion was disclosed ; every opera¬ 
tion should be in the first instance “ exploratory,” and only 
when an actual ulcer was demonstrated should any operation 
be performed upon the stomach; “symptomatic” gastro¬ 
enterostomy merely courted disaster. The finding of one 
definite lesion should not preclude a systematic examination 
of the other viscera if the patient’s condition allowed, since 
ulcers of the stomach or duodenum were not infrequently 
associated with gall-stones or chronic appendicitis. 

Mr. A. E. Barclay insisted that the diagnosis of gastric 
conditions must be made by combining all the points noted in 
the X ray examination with a consideration of the clinical 
picture of the case. lie held strongly that gastric pain was 
solely the result of spasmodic contraction. In a recent case 
of oesophageal obstruction in a girl who had vomited blood 
no obstruction was noted and no pain was experienced until 
dry bread was swallowed. This evidently irritated a small 
ulcer of the (esophagus and set up a spasm of such severity 
that peristaltic waves were seen sweeping down and com¬ 
pressing the food. The pain of a gastric ulcer was exactly 
similar to this and depended solely on physical causes, as 
suggested by Hertz. Ulcers of the stomach were divided, 
radiographically, into three classes: 1. Ulcers of the 
fundus, which were exceedingly rare, gave rise to 


spasmodic obstruction at the cardiac orifice. 2. Ulcers of 
the body of the stomach gave spasmodic contraction, 
resembling and often indistinguishable from the hours 
glass contractions. He maintained that the severity of 
the spasm (present in all active ulcers) depended on the 
irritability of the ulcer, not on the size. 3. Ulcers of 
the pylorus were difficult to recognise in the early stages, but 
gave rise to a very free and rapid secretion of gastric juice 
which gave off large quantities of carbon dioxide when the 
patient took a dose of sodium bicarbonate. The stomach was 
more or less normal in shape and size. Very active peristalsis 
was also noted, but the rate of emptying was uncertain in 
the early stages. In the latter stages obstruction resulted 
and the retention of food was easily noted. Two distinct 
types of stomach were seen : a large atonic sae extending 
even into the pelvis and a rarer type of normal length but 
very broad owing to the distension with food, peristalsis 
being usually absent. 

Dr. E. M. Brock rank urged the importance of careful 
clinical observation with CO a gas, test meals, and X rays as 
aids to diagnosing between gastric catarrh, appendicular and 
gall-bladder dyspepsias, neuroses, ulcers, and malignant 
disease. He also spoke of the value as treatment and an aid 
to diagnosis of large doses of bismuth given at night with no 
food allowed from 6 r.M. to 8 a.m. The patients felt no 
discomfort from it and it cured neuroses and many oases of 
ulcer. 

Dr. E. B. Leech considered that in many cases of chronic 
dyspepsia an absolute diagnosis for or against gastric ulcer 
was impossible. X ray examination should be resorted to in 
all difficult cases. Exploratory laparotomy should be con¬ 
sidered by the physician. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MEDICINE IN 
IRELAND. 


Section or Medicine. 

“ Mtalium ” in Practical Medicine. 

A MEETING of this section was held on Nov. 1st, Dr. J. 
O’Carroll, the President, being in the chair. 

The President delivered an opening address on the aUnc 
subject. Having given a brief review of the work of the 
section during the 30 years of its existence, he addressed 
himself to the view of the nature of life put forward bv 
Professor Schafer in his recent address to the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science. He held 
that the physico-chemical explanation of life was quite 
unhelpful to the physician ; that, however possible it might 
be that life might arise de novo from unorganised matter, it 
was nevertheless impossible to predicate that only the same 
forces, physical or chemical, operated in a living as in a 
dead thing. In life now force or forces came into existence, 
for which no convenient name other than “ vital ” force had 
been devised. That force showed its existence in many 
ways, but chiefly in its capacity of resistance to extinction. 
Vital resistance begot an adaptability to circumstances, a 
division of function among the parts of a compound 
organism for better maintenance and defence of the whole 
individual, and finally a power of compromise between 
contending or hostile organisms of similar or different kinds. 
That division of labour and power of compromise implied 
a certain social order which seemed an embryonic form 
of social ethics. The rise of an ethical or moral sense 
was a stumbling block in the evolutionary theory, running 
counter as it did to the doctrine of the survival of the 
fittest. But in a compound organism the cells of highest, 
function were commonly the most vulnerable and the 
least capable of renewal : while the cells of lowest- 
function usually made the longest, defence, were most 
capable of proliferation, and were the last to die. The 
interdependence of high and low class cells gave each an 
interest in the survival of the others. In a community 
of similar organisms, within certain limits, the same law 
applied, and when it was forgotten the community suffered. 
Thus arose a communal morality, the ethics of mutual pro¬ 
tection. If this view of life held good the rise of the ethical 
sense was a natural development and not a violent break in 
the history of life. Unless the terms “chemistry” and 
| “ physics ” were to be extended quite beyond any accurate 
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meaning they could not include ethics among their connota¬ 
tions. If they did they would have as little value as Pro¬ 
fessor Schafer ascribed to “vitalism.” In the practice of 
medicine the * * vital ” conception of disease was all- 
important. It taught how to separate symptoms which were 
essentially morbid from those which indicated resistive or 
protective processes, and thus led to the adoption of treat¬ 
ment which should help and not obstruct the vital processes 
making for survival of the individual. 


Nottingham Medico-Chirurgical Society.— 
A meeting of this society was held on Nov. 6th, Mr. W. G. 
Laws, the President, being in the chair.—In his presidential 
address, entitled “Man in the Making,” Mr. Laws cited 
instances to show how deep and persistent were the traces 
of the race history in the structure of the individual, and 
then proceeded to outline what was known of the more 
important of the races of prehistoric man, their physical 
characteristics, and the conditions under which they lived, 
illustrating his remarks by diagrams and specimens of stone 
implements of various periods. 


IjWrafos mth Strikes of Jooks. 


Life of Sir William Tennant Gairdner y K. C. B ., M. D ., LL. D ., 

F.R.S. By George Alexander Gibson, M.D. Edin. 

Glasgow: James Maclehose and Sons. 1912. Pp. 817. 

Price 10#. 6 d. net. 

In the year 1907 Sir William Gairdner died. In him his 
immediate circle lost a beloved friend, the University of 
Glasgow her late professor of medicine, and the people of 
these islands a distinguished physician. From the year 1900 
he had suffered from an affection of the heart, the exact 
nature of which puzzled not only himself, but also those 
other distinguished physicians who from time to time gave 
him their counsel and assistance. He wrote a record of the 
.symptoms and course of his illness, and desired that an 
investigation of the cause should be made after his death. 
This was carried out by two of his friends, who published a 
4ull account of their findings in due course. In the few years 
that have elapsed since his decease much progress has been 
.made in the understanding of the cardiac changes that are 
•responsible for that alteration in frequency and rhythm of 
the pulse which was such a marked feature in Gairdner’s 
rillness. His seizures were of the Adams-Stokes type, and 
went on to a condition of complete heart blockage, with great 
weakness but little suffering. 

It is, however, not of the pathological changes of his 
^bodily heart that we shall write, but of that other heart of 
his which endeared him to all his circle, and which con¬ 
tributed in no less measure than his scientific knowledge 
and industry did to the success and distinction which he 
obtained. In all walks of life some men attain their 
objects with ease, whilst others no less gifted seem 
doomed to fight their way at every step, encountering 
all the difficulties of prejudice, bitterness, even hate, their 
honours at last conceded with but a grudging hand. All 
men rejoiced at Gairdner’s successes, because of his high 
character, his conciliatory spirit, and warm heart. No one 
who reads Sir William Gairdner’s letters to his sons on family 
•matters, particularly in reference to the untimely deaths 
of his daughter Lois and his son Hugh, can fail to be 
impressed with the loving tenderness which breathes through 
every line. Not in the domestic circle alone, but in every 
relation of life, his noble afut sweet disposition were dis¬ 
played. It is said of him that one of the few men whom he- 
-ever denounced was a professor who, after giving for an hour 
:and a half, on two consecutive days, a full description to his 
•class of every symptom exhibited by an unfortunate patient 
and a diagnosis of the malignant affection from which 


he suffered, ignoring all questions of treatment, con¬ 
cluded : “ Meine Herren, die Prognose ist ganz schlecht.” 
The honours that fell to Gairdner came unsought. It was 
characteristic of him that he pushed others forward where 
he himself was entitled to prominence. He withstood the 
wishes of the Senate to elect him a member of the Uni¬ 
versity Court and representative of the University on the 
General Medical Council, and induced his colleagues to 
appoint Professor Leishman to these positions. His relations 
to his colleagues were marked by the warmest friendship and 
the greatest loyalty. This may be said equally of those who 
were associated with him, both in the discharge of his civic 
trust and in the performance of his academic duties. 
Gairdner was a man in whom the highest intellect was 
combined with the best moral qualities. He exercised in 
virtue of these gifts a great influence on the medical pro¬ 
fession in Scotland, and this in the most beneficial way, by 
elevating its aims, enlarging its sympathies, and widening 
its interests; while upon the minds of all who knew him 
well there has been left the wholesome example of a life 
devoted to the good of man. 


Pellagra : History , Distribution , Diagnosis . Prognosis , 

Treatment , and Etiology. By Stewart R. Roberts, 
M. D. , Associate Professor of the Principles and Practice 
of Medicine in the Atlanta College, Georgia, U.S. 
With 89 special engravings and a coloured frontispiece. 
London: Henry Kimpton. 1912. Pp. 272. Price 
12#. net. 

This volume is dedicated to “ that long line of physicians 
and scientists from Casal through Lombroso to Sambon, and 
those who shall come after them, who have been,- and are, 
and shall be, students of pellagra.” It is published at a 
very appropriate time, when very deep interest has been 
aroused upon the subject, owing to the reported spread of 
the malady in the United States, in which country it is 
estimated that at least 10,000 cases are at present under 
treatment, besides others not coming under medical observa¬ 
tion. The disease, it is stated, has already been reported in 
33 out of the 49 States comprised in the Union. 

The work presents in an accessible form practically all the 
information that has been accumulated concerning the 
malady up to the present time. Professor Roberts divides 
his material into ten chapters, in which he discusses general 
considerations regarding pellagra; the history and geo¬ 
graphical distribution of the malady (illustrated with maps 
giving its incidence, not only in the United States but also 
throughout the world); its classification; its effects upon 
the alimentary tract, the skin, the nervous system, as well 
as upon other parts of the body ; its diagnosis and prognosis; 
treatment; and, finally, its alleged causes. As to the latter, 
the author regards the etiology of pellagra as being still 
shrouded in doubt, although he reduces all the previous 
theories of its origin to two—viz. : (1) an intoxication 
associated with maize ; or (2) an infection as suggested by 
Sambon. Both of these views are thoroughly discussed, and 
the evidence for and against each is carefully set out. The 
advocates of the corn theory, he says, have had 100 years 
in which to prove their case, but have not yet succeeded. 
On the other hand, Sambon’s parasitic infection theory is 
little more than three years old, and is still being 
investigated, but no sufficient proof has yet been 
adduced to warrant its entire acceptance by the pro¬ 
fession. Until the origin of pellagra is definitely known 
the wisdom of prophylactic measures must remain in doubt, 
and the adoption of satisfactory treatment must also be 
delayed. The author intimates that his book is intended 
primarily for the student and the practising physician; he 
adds that it has not been purposely written to support any 
special theory as to the etiology of the complaint. In his 
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conclusion be quotes, somewhat hopefully, the words of a 
European physician who is reported to have said : 44 Pellagra 
&as appeared in America, and no doubt in America the true 
cause of the disease will be discovered. ” 

We have every confidence in recommending Professor 
Roberts’s volume to all those who are seeking for 
precise information respecting pellagra. The book is well 
written, and throughout the subject is treated in a highly 
interesting fashion. 


Diseases of the Skin and the Eruptive Fevers. By Jay Frank 
Schamberg, A.B., M.D., Professor of Dermatology and 
Infectious Eruptive Diseases in the Philadelphia Poly¬ 
clinic and College for Graduates in Medicine, &c. Second 
edition, thoroughly revised and fully illustrated. London 
and Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company. Pp. 573. 
Price 13#. net. 

IN this, the second, edition of this work the author has 
thoroughly revised the text to bring it into accord with 
present-day knowledge. New chapters have been added on 
sporotrichosis, on vaccine therapy, and on the use of 
carbonic acid snow. Special mention may be made of the 
chapter on grain itch, a disease which was first described 
by the author in 1901, though the mite causing it was not 
described till eight years later. The introduction of salvarsan 
by Ehrlich has naturally necessitated the rewriting of the 
section on the treatment of syphilis, and an account of the 
Wassermann reaction has been added. During recent years 
pellagra has become much more common in the United 
States, and the author has found it necessary to amplify 
greatly the account of this disease. More than 20 illustra¬ 
tions have been added. This new edition of Dr. Schamberg’s 
work has been fully brought up to date. 


Workmen's Compensation Digest. By Douglas Knocker, 
of the Middle Temple and 'South-Eastern Circuit, 
Barrister-at-Law, M.B. Lond., M.R.C.S. Eng., L.R.C.P. 
Lond., D.P.H. Lond. London, Sydney, and Calcutta: 
Butterworth and Co. 1912. Pp. 494. Price 15#. net. 

Mr. Knocker informs us that his 4 4 Digest of Workmen’s 
Compensation Cases ” contains every case of present utility 
or authority decided under any of the Workmen’s Compensa¬ 
tion Acts and Rules in the House of Lords or in the Courts of 
Appeal of England, Scotland, or Ireland, and we willingly 
give him credit for the collection of an enormous mass of 
material, and for presenting it in a compendious and con¬ 
venient form. His book should be of use to others besides 
legal practitioners desirous of having readily available 
brief statements of the various points decided under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts. 

The text of the Act of 1906 is set out, and under 
words or phrases which have been the subject of judicial 
decision are given the cases bearing thereon. Where a 
case bears upon more than one point it is restated in every 
place where it is relevant, a plan which somewhat increases 
the bulk of the book, but is better than a multiplication 
of references. A novel feature is introduced by the arrange¬ 
ment of the digested cases in one of two parallel columns. 
Each page is divided by a line down the middle, and a 
case appears to the right or left of the line, according as 
it was decided for the employer or the workman. Mr. Knocker 
suggests that an apology may be needed for this, and we are 
inclined to agree with him that in principle it is inde¬ 
fensible. Nevertheless, it has a certain convenience, and 
frequently brings into instructive juxtaposition those cases 
which are most directly contradictory to one another. 
Certainly the Workmen’s Compensation Acts have produced 
a crop of decisions of an unusually conflicting nature, 
characterised by apparent inconsistencies very difficult to 
reconcile. Many of these will be found among those cases in 


which the question whether there has been an “ accident’* 
within the meaning of the Act has been raised, and in 
which the alleged “accident” has been something which 
before the era of workmen’s compensation and of bacterio¬ 
logy would have unhesitatingly been described as nothing 
other than a “disease.” Perusal of a group of cases 
relating to seamen who met with accidents when pro 
ceeding from the shore to their ships is positively 
bewildering, and another group relating to the question of 
what constitutes submission or refusal to submit to medical 
examination is almost equally so. 

A digest gives often an epitome of a case which to be fully 
understood must be studied in an ampler form. The some¬ 
what arbitrary arrangement referred to is also Ifable to the 
objection, as Mr. Knocker himself suggests, that it forces on 
to one side or the other of the dividing line cases which 
caanot be said really to favour either the employer or the 
workman. Certainly such a decision as that in Carolan v. 
Harrington, where it was held that, in spite of an omission in 
the regulations, the county court judge has jurisdiction to 
submit the question as to what was the cause of death to a 
medical referee, may have been so decided at the instance of 
a particular employer, but can hardly be said to be in 
favour of employers generally more than of workmen. 
Nevertheless the innovation upon which we have com¬ 
mented has a good deal to recommend it, and we regard Mr. 
Knocker’s book as a useful addition to the formidable array 
of text-books that the Workmen’s Compensation Acts have 
called into being. 

Ophthalmic Myology: A Systematic Treatise on the Ocular 
Muscles. By G. C. Savage, M.D., Professor of Ophthal¬ 
mology in the Medical Department of the Vanderbilt 
University, &c. Second edition. With 84 illustrative 
cuts and 6 plates. Published by the Author, Nashville, 
Tennessee. Pp. 685. 

Dr. Savage’s treatise on the ocular muscles might well 
serve as the text of an essay on the value of authority in 
matters scientific. He is a revolutionist; he dares to doubt 
the teaching of him whom he rightly calls 4 4 the immortal 
Helmholtz.” 

The author puts their differences in a nutshell in the 
preface. Is the centre of the cornea always the anterior 
pole of the eye? He says that Helmholtz says 44 Yes,” but 
surely the bare affirmation does not fully convey Helmholtz’s 
opinions on the point. Himself, he gives an unqualified 
• 4 No.” Is the central point of the macula always the 
posterior pole of the eye ? He says 44 Yes ” ; Helmholtz says 
“No.” Do all secondary visual lines cross the visual axis 
at the nodal point ? He says “ No ” ; Helmholtz says 44 Yes.” 
Do all secondary visual lines cross the visual axis at the 
centre of retinal curvature—the centre of rotation ? He 
says 44 Yes ” ; Helmholtz says 44 No.” Now, the majority of 
healthily constituted minds have an innate reverence for 
authority, and such will be inclined a priori to back Helm¬ 
holtz. A minority expend an enormous amount of energy 
and enthusiasm in tilting against all the dogmas of authority, 
and we have to than^ them for much of the progress 
which civilisation prides itself upon. It is they who 
demolish the clay feet of our idols and bring them toppling 
to the ground. The true scientist belongs to neither camp. 
In so far as he is a true scientist his whole aim is to sweep 
away evei^ bias and weigh each particle of evidence like a 
blindfold Justice. 

It has been indicated that this is not the text-book for the 
embryo ophthalmologist; it is no meat for babes. Yet it is 
well worthy of the consideration of the learned in these 
matters. The author’s views are put forward cogently and 
with many ingenious devices to prove his theses. The argu¬ 
ments require knowledge and thought to combat; thus they 
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stimulate, though in our case at least thoy do not convince. 
Much of the practical part of the book—dealing with muscle 
balance, and so on—is valuable to all, and it is to be regretted 
that it will probably be wasted to a large extent by being 
mixed up with controversial matter. 


Handbuok der Vergleichexden Physiologie. Hcrausgegeben 

von Hans Winterstkix. Vierundzw'anzigste Lieferung. 

Band III.: Physiologie d#* EnergistveohtrU. Zweite Halfte. 
Bogen 29 bis 39. Jena : G. Fischer. 1912. Pp. 457-624. 

Price 5 marks. 

In this part E. Godlewski, jun., of Cracow% begins his 
exposition of the Physiology of Reproduction. After a short 
introduction on the beginning of life on the globe, and a 
reference to the now almost forgotten speculations of Allen 
and the later views of Arrhenius, he proceeds to discuss non- 
sexual reproduction—always dealing first with the phenomena 
as they occur in plants and afterwards in animals. Non- 
sexual reproduction is especially well marked in the lower 
animals and occurs in four types—(1) by division, (2) by 
budding, (3) by vegetative spore formation, and (4) by 
winterbuds, gemmules, and statoblasts. Division of bacteria 
and infusoria is first considered. The factors determining 
division of infusoria are very fully gone into, and illustrated 
by reference to acanthoevstis, stentor, and paramoecium, very 
much on the linos pursued by Calkins in his monograph on 
the protistie. The recent results of Woodruff, who has 
devoted much time to the study of the life cycle of para- 
rnoecium, are introduced. Next, division in the metazoa is 
considered. Budding is then dealt with, the most interesting 
part of the narrative being a consideration of the conditions 
under which budding, as opposed to ovulation, takes 
place— for example, in hvdra. So far as reproduction by 
spores is concerned, this is chiefly manifested in the vegetable 
kingdom, and amongst animals is observed only in the pro¬ 
tozoa. The fourth method, by gcmmulation, has a certain 
resemblance to spore formation. Gemmules are formed in 
sponges, and statoblasts in some of the bryozoa, under 
certain unfavourable external conditions. A very short 
account of amitotic and mitotic division of cells is appended. 
Non-scxual reproduction occupies pp. 457 to 518. 

Sexual reproduction and the conditions of activity in the 
sexual glands are next considered. Dealing with the internal 
conditions of sexual activity, the age of the individual is in 
most instances of the greatest importance, sexual activity 
usually not occurring until a eertain age 
are reached, with the subsequent development of secondary 
sexual characters. In some cases, however, the sexual 
organs ripen and are active in the embryonic stage of the 
organism. To this condition the term 44 progenesis ” was 
applied by Giard, and it is sometimes called “neoteny.” The 
gonads ripen, as it were, too soon. Kammerer was able to 
produce artificially immature alytes—the obstetrical frog- 
in which the sexual organs ripened when the animal was 
st ill in an embryonic form and before metamorphosis took 
place. Similar phenomena, it seems, obtain amongst 
colonies of termites. 

The questions of periodicity in sexual life and of sterility 
in hybrids are then considered. In this connexion we 
miss allusion to the investigations of ( ossar Ewart on 
zebras. Attention is next directed to the external con¬ 
ditions determining sexual activity and the factors on 
which sex depends. Most of the remainder of the text 
deals with the formation, development, chemical, physical, 
and physiological properties of the male elements in 
plants, and in spermatozoa in all kinds of animals, in¬ 
cluding their movements, and such phenomena as rheo- 
taxis, thermotaxis, and ohemotaxis. Fuller noticed that 
spermatoza surround unripe ova, even when the ova are 
killed by osmie acid. Secondary sexual characters and their 


relation to the genital glands are fully considered, and a 
very full account is given of castration and 4 4 parasitic cas¬ 
tration”—i.e., castration brought about by the presence of 
parasites in the gonads. 

Altogether this Lieferung gives a very interesting survey 
of a fundamental problem in physiology. It is illustrated 
by many excellent well-printed figures, and the bibliography, 
as usual, is extensive. 


Pie Tabee der Frauen. Von Kurt Mendel und Ernst 

Tobias, in Berlin. Berlin: S. Karger. 1912. Pp. 77. 

Price 2.50 marks. 

The authors have compiled a useful summary of tabes as- 
it occurs in the female sex, and if there is nothing particularly 
novel in it, it nevertheless contains much interesting informa¬ 
tion. The percentage of female tabetics is usually given as 
something like 12 to 15 per cent, of all 'cases, whereas the- 
figures quoted by the authors from their polyclinic experience 
of the last ten years are in the proportion of 1*85 to 1 in 
favour of the male sex. This strikingly high percentage of 
female tabetics is in part, at least, to be accounted for by 
the fact that their polyclinic is more frequented by women 
than by men. 

The monograph is based on the examination of some 
163 personal cases, of which only 12* occurred in private 
practice. Of the total number, 114 were married or 
cohabiting. In the majority of the cases the symptoms 
appeared between the ages of 36 and 40. No less than 59 
per cent, of the married cases were either sterile or child¬ 
less—i.e., their offspring had been either miscarriages or 
stillborn children, or children who had died in infancy. 
From the point of view of etiology, 81 per cent, of 
the 163 personally observed cases were definitely syphilitic. 
A number of interesting instances of hereditary tabes 
and conjugal tabes are included in the list. The Wassermaim 
reaction (blood) was positive in 83 per cent, and negative ir> 
the remaining 17 per cent. Details are given of three cases 
of so-called 44 Jungfrauentabes ”— i.e., virginal tabes on a 
hereditary basis (tabes of one or other of the parents, or 
both). The authors state as their mature opinion that as far 
as the causal connexion between tabes and preceding 
syphilis is concerned the chain of evidence is absolutely 
complete : 44 Omnis tabes e lue : virgo nou fit tabica nisi per 
parentes aut per luem insontium.” Their statistics show— 
has been, for that matter, accepted by other observers 
l Hi fore' them —that in untreated cases of syphilis the average 
incuba«j° n period of tabes is 16-2 years, in partially treated 
cases n-4 years, and in fully treated cases 75 years. 
Though these facts may appear anomalous the figures are- 
probably qjnte correct, and the explanation is certainly a 
little difficult- The authors do not believe in traumatic 
tabes. \ 

By no meaniJ^ for the first time we raise a protest 
against the increasingly common habit of referring to 
certain clinical ptoms and signs by the slipshod ex¬ 
pedient of substituting for a description of them the name- 
of the individual w'ho may have been the first to publish the 
particular symptom! or sign, but w ho assuredly need not have 
been the first to observe it. To read “Babinski present” 
or “absent” as case ma . v be, * n a clinical descrip¬ 

tion is one thin**? wc most of us dislike the phraseology 
but recognise it* convenience ; but when we note, in tbe- 
monograph un<h ;r review’, “starker Romberg, inittelstarker 
Romberg, gerin:t er Romberg,” and when we come across 
paragraphs on the unilateral or bilateral ]>ositiveness or 
negativeness of Bicrnacki, Abadie, Hacncl, Csiky, we think 
that the critic wh.° held the expression “medical literature” 
to be a contradiction in terms had some justification for his 
opinion. 
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LIBRARY TABLE. 

Men and Measures: A History of Weights and Measures, 
Ancient and Modem, By Edward Nicholson, F.I.C., 
F.C.S. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1912. Pp. 313. 
Price Is. 6d. net.—This is a most interesting volume. The 
controversy which centres round what, in the opinion of the 
writer, are the questionable advantages of the metric com¬ 
pared with the imperial system are well done, but the chapters 
on the story of the cubits, of the talents, as well as those 
referring to the many odd things which have been adopted as 
standard units—the ell, the rod, pole and perch, the barley¬ 
corn, the nail, the clove, and so forth—give the reader a 
choice of more attractive material for study. The attitude 
of the author is a defence of the imperial system, and 
is summed up in the opening sentences of Chapter XXIV. 
-“Two systems,” be writes, “are face to face through¬ 
out the West—the imperial system, resting on long 
custom and on convenience, and the metric system, on an 
assumption of science and on revolt against the past.” 
He believes that “ the ancient system used by the English- 
speaking peoples of the world has been able, not only to 
survive dangerous perturbations in the past, but also to resist 
the modern revolutionary system which has destroyed so 
many others less homogeneous, less capable of adaptation to 
circumstances.” There are many of us, of course, who lean 
to a system of weights and measures which has behind it the 
dignity of historical growth, and so has become adapted to 
circumstances. Science, however (to quote the author’s own 
words), is a good servant of humanity, but it has claims 
also which make it a good and not a bad master, 
while, love old institutions as we may, it is hopeless 
to cling to them because they are old. Science gave 
us the steam engine and motor, which have practically 
superseded the horse. The coach can hardly be called an 
invention of science. It is now an historic institution which 
as such we delight to read about, but which few would find 
convenient to retain as a means of getting about the oountry. 
Coming to measures, what, it may be asked, is to be done with 
st standard which sets out zero as 32 degrees below the freezing 
point of water when temperatures have since been obtained 
feundreds of degrees below this 2 Surely 0° as the freezing 
point of water, and the use of the minus sign to indicate 
anything lower is an obvious reform and not a “ dangerous 
perturbation.” Is it not also much more convenient to 
divide the scale between freezing point and boiling point 
into 100 divisions, 100° being the boiling point of water 
and 0° the freezing point as in the decimal plan of 
Celsius, instead of 180 divisions, 212° being the boiling 
point and 32° the freezing point, as in the Fahrenheit 
acale? Consider, again, the wide margin for error in 
geographical measures when they begin at a barleycorn, 
ihree of which make an inch and increase upward to a 
league. The origin and growth of systems of weights and 
measures is a subject of the greatest interest and many will 
toe grateful for this careful collection of facts in spite of 
occasional statements of the following kind: “No cajolery 
of science or patriotism will persuade men and women to 
use the [decimal] system except under police compulsion, 
.and every trick will be used to evade it.” In vaccine 
therapy, of course, the adoption of the imperial system is 
impossible, while the British Pharmacopoeia has recognised 
the metric system since 1898. 

Alls jfr'onti della Vita . By William Mackenzie. Genoa: 
Jl F. Formiggini. 1912. Pp. 387. Price 10 lire.—The 
appearance of a book on the “ Fountains of Life ” is most 
opportune at the present moment when the question of the 
origin of life is attracting so much attention. Dr. Mackenzie 
.writes from the marine biological laboratory of the 


University of Genoa. In his fascinating volume the 
diction of the most beautiful of languages adds a charm 
to the play of scientific and philosophical imagination. 
The treatise appeals to the biologist rather than to the 
pure physician. In the six chapters into which the 
book is divided, each of them full of suggestive 
and stimulating thought, the author traces the fountains 
of life to their sources in the abysses of the great deep. 
The chapter on alternating generations, with its motto, 
“Non omnis moriar,” shows that alternation of generation 
is not confined to the lower organisms, that some dim 
adumbration of its existence lingers in the evolutionary 
history of man himself. The second chapter, “Alla 
Ricerca della Persona,” will excite a certain amount of 
controversy. According to the author the idea of per¬ 
sonality is a mere illusion, nature always submerging the 
individual in the colony. The subsequent chapters on 
Biological Unity and “Psychic Energy” and on the 
morality and aesthetics of Nature treat these questions with 
great charm and clearness. The author maintains that in 
all living things, from the lowest to the highest, there is 
distinct evidence of the universality of the Psyche, the 
logical principle, consciousness, the ethic sense, and the 
conception of beauty. The general purport of the book is 
indicated by the frontispiece, which gives the modern 
conception of the Origin of Life. The sun, the centre 
and source of terrestrial energy, is seen shining through a 
deft in the primeval rocks, and illuminating the fountain of 
life which is bubbling up from its hidden sources in the 
caverns of the deep, while the overflow therefrom is gradually 
building up the mighty stalactite of organic life by the slow 
process of crystallisation and osmotic growth. The book is 
adorned with most beautiful coloured illustrations, which 
convey within a small compass a vivid idea of the beauty 
and variety of marine life. 


JOURNALS. 

Jahreskurse JUr drztUche Fortbildung. September- 
October, 1912. Munich: Lehmann. Price 16 marks per 
annum.—The September number is devoted to a review 
of orthopaedics and affections of the limbs.—Professor 
Lange writes on Flat-foot, which he subdivides into 
pes planus, in which the arch of the foot has given way, 
pes valgus, pes plano-valgus, and pes transverso-planus 
He recommends the usual treatment of pads or plaster¬ 
casing. In pes transverso-planus it is the transverse arch 
that has given way, the five metatarsals all coming to lie at 
the same level. This form has only recently been recognised. 
The pain is beneath the heads of the metatarsals and may 
produce Morton’s metatarsalgia by nipping the nerves. The 
treatment is to put the foot up in a good position in plaster, 
or a suitable pad may be worn under the instep. Exercises 
are also valuable for all forms.—Professor Ludloff, of 
Breslau, writes on the Diagnosis of Affections, of the 
Knee-joint. Acute non-traumatic diseases may be due to 
septie or pysemic infection, to rheumatic fever, or to 
gonorrhoea. In the last case the trouble is usually mon¬ 
articular, and gonococci can be detected in the urethra or 
cervix. Injury may fill the joint with serous fluid or with 
blood, or it may suffer distortion from tearing of the semi, 
lunar cartilages, crucial ligaments, or ligamentum patellae. 
Fracture and dislocation are usually not difficult to diagnose. 
Chronic diseases include the later stages of the more acute 
conditions, such as gonorrhoeal arthritis and ankylosis 
following on septic conditions. A condition of chronic 
hydrops without thickening also occurs. When the onset is. 
insidious it may be chronic rheumatism, tubercle, syphilis* 
hsemarthrosis, arthritis deformans, tabetic arthropathy, 
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chondromatosis of the knee, or tumour. Chronic rheumatism 
is usually bilateral and affects a number of joints ; it generally 
follows some infection in women. The joint capsule is 
thickened. The general characters of tubercle of the knee 
are described, stress being laid on the constancy of contrac¬ 
ture. The diagnosis from syphilis may be very difficult; 
tubercle is commoner in children, and the skiagram 
shows irregularity of the ends of the bones, whereas 
syphilitic knee trouble is usually in adults, is painless, 
and shows no bony changes in the skiagram. Arthritis 
deformans may be the end-result of some old injury 
or disease of the knee. It is more circumscribed 
than tubercle, and there may be creaking in the joint. 
Tabetic arthropathy is characterised by great distortion, 
with little or no pain. Chondromatosis is a curious con¬ 
dition in which the synovial membrane contains a great 
number of little cartilaginous nodules, causing pain on 
movement, limitation, effusion, and creaking noises. Injury 
may be followed by the symptoms of displaced semilunar 
cartilage or of hypertrophied synovial fringes. In other 
cases chronic osteochondritis desiccans may develop, recog¬ 
nised by the X rays and by the tendency for loose bodies to 
form. In arriving at a general diagnosis we have to take 
into account the pain, creaking noises, configuration, 
mobility, and the results of X ray examination. Pain 
without physical signs is neuralgia of the joint ; marked 
deformity without pain usually signifies tabetic or syphilitic 
disease of the knee. Noises may arise even in the sound 
knees of adults, but are specially characteristic of arthritis 
deformans or of displaced cartilage. 

The October number deals with the infective fevers, 
immunity, and tropical diseases.—Dr. Schottmuller con¬ 
tributes an article on Typhoid Fever, from which we now have 
to separate off paratyphoid fever and “typhus manchuricus” 
as diseases sui generis. Typhoid carriers seem to be nearly 
all of the female sex, which is, perhaps, related to the fact 
that gall-stones are common in women, the gall-bladder 
being apparently more accessible to organisms than in men. 
The special incidence of the typhoid infection falls upon the 
lymphatic system, in the Peyer’s patches of the intestine, 
the mesenteric glands and spleen, and the cutaneous 
lymphatics. The roseola is due, as Fraenkel has shown, 
to an invasion not of the blood-vessels but of the 
lymphatic channels of the skin. It is through the 
thoracic duct that systemic infection occurs. Whilst fever 
is present, but never on afebrile days, the bacilli can 
often be found in the circulating blood (90 per cent, cases). 
They can only be isolated from the faeces in about 15* 6 per 
cent, cases. The blood usually shows leucopenia, with 
lymphocytosis and absence of eosinophiles (this last is said 
to be of good prognostic omen), but the blood picture is not 
absolutely distinctive. The importance of typhoid pyelitis 
as a complication is mentioned. The finding of the bacilli 
in the blood is the most important point in arriving at a 
diagnosis. About 3 c.c. is withdrawn from a vein and 
cultivated on media containing bile. In the treatment the 
principal reliance must be placed on the regulation of the 
food. Fluids only must be given, and these should be in 
small bulk. Cold bathing should only be used in bad cases. 
Lumbar puncture is an excellent means of relieving headache. 
Paratyphoid fever may be due to the acid-forming (A) or the 
alkali-forming (B) bacillus, which latter is closely allied to 
Gartner’s bacillus enteritidis, found in cases of meat poison¬ 
ing, and playing a very important part in animal pathology, 
causing puerperal fever of cattle and other affections. Thus 
whilst typhoid fever is a purely human disease, paratyphoid 
is properly an affection of animals, and the mortality in 
human cases is only about 0*5 per cent. It may start with 
acute diarrhoea, and the bacilli may be found in the blood. 


Vomiting is often present at the beginning. A roseola comes 
out at the end of the first week ; this distinguishes the 
condition from an acute gastro-enteritis. Herpes of the lips 
may be present. Haemorrhage and perforation are very 
rare. Manchurian typhoid fever has lately been separated 
out as a distinct entity. The prognosis is good.—The 
article on Immunity is written by Professor Friedberger 
and Dr. Ungermann, who pass briefly in review the 
present state of our knowledge with regard to agglutina¬ 
tion, precipitation, cytolysins, hsemolysins, complement- 
deviation, ferment-reactions, anaphylaxis, vaccine therapy, 
opsonic treatment, and serum therapy. They describe the 
process of immunisation by vaccines against tuberculosis and 
also against acute anterior poliomyelitis.—Tropical Medicine 
is reviewed by Dr. Olpp. Various methods of quinine 
medication in malaria are discussed, such as the use of 
“fractional dosing”; and euchinine is praised as being 
tasteless and possessing all the virtues of quinine. Several 
other derivatives (quinine tannate, insipin, &c.) are now oo 
the market. Quinine hydrochloride with ethyl-urethane is 
recommended for intramuscular injection. Three species of 
trypanosome are now believed to infect man : the well-known 
T. gambiense of Dutton, carried by Glossina palpal is; 
T. rhodesiense, carried by Glossina morsitans; and Schizo- 
trypanum cruzi, affecting infants in Brazil, described in 1909 
by Chagas. The differing types of kala-azar, the Indian 
variety, and also that affecting children south of the 
Mediterranean and apparently conveyed by pulex serraticeps 
from dogs, are also discussed. 

Quarterly Journal of Experimental Physiology. Editors r 
E. A. Schafer, F. Gotch, W. D. Halliburton, C. S> 
Sherrington, E. H. Starling, and A. D. Waller. Vol. V., 
No. 3. London: Charles Griffin and Co., Limited. 1912. 
Pp. 203-307. Price 6s .—In a paper by E. A. Schafer on 
the Effects upon Growth and Metabolism of the Addition of 
Small Amounts of Ovarian Tissue, Pituitary, and Thyroid to 
the Normal Dietary of White Rats, the experiments related 
have been carried out on groups of white rats fed on a 
normal diet of bread and milk, to which, after a certain 
preliminary period, small quantities of the glandular sub¬ 
stance of the ovary, pituitary body, or thyroid were respec¬ 
tively added. Determinations were made in each group of 
the rate of growth, the amount of food consumed, the 
amount of nitrogen excreted and retained, and the amounts 
of P 2 0 6 , Ca and Mg excreted. The following are the chief 
results obtained: 1. Addition of ovarian or pituitary tissue 
in small amounts to the normal dietary of growing rats has 
little or no effect on their growth or metabolism. 2. Addi¬ 
tion of similar amounts of thyroid tissue causes a great in¬ 
crease of food consumption, especially in quite young animals, 
with acceleration of growth and retention of nitrogen in 
the body. At the same time the nitrogenous metabolism 
is greatly increased, as is indicated by the large augments, 
tion of nitrogen in the excreta, especially in the urine. 

3. Certain differences are observable in the two sexes. 

4. The excretion of phosphorus appears to be uninfluenced by 
ovarian or pituitary addition, but there is an increase with 
thyroid when the addition of this to the food is increased 
beyond a certain amount. 5. There appears to be an increased 
excretion of Ca and Mg in pituitary- and thyroid-fed animals 
as compared with those to the food of which ovarian 
tissue is added. But the variations in different experi¬ 
ments are considerable, and render this result doubtful.— 
The Influence of Diet on the Thyroid Gland, by Chalmers 
Watson, extends to just a little over two pages. The 
author finds further evidence of the influence of diet in 
modifying the histological appearance of this gland. He 
thinks that a diet of flour induces a different state of 
functional activity as regards secretion from that obtained 
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in bread and skimraed-milk fed subjects (rats and mice).— 
The remainder of this part (over 70 pages) is devoted to an 
elaborate account of Studies in the Physiology of the Nervous 
System, by Graham Brown, constituting Contributions X., 
n Note upon Rebound Relaxation after Inhibition, and 
XI., Immediate Reflex Phenomena in the Simple Reflex. 
These contributions are of particular interest to physiologists. 
No. XI. is illustrated by numerous tracings. 


$leprfs aift ^Ualnfical fleroriis 

FROM 

THE LANCET LABORATORY. 


d) THAOLAXINE; AND (2) CHOLEOKINASE. 

^Duret and Raby, Marly-le-Roi, France. Agents : Roberts 
and Co., 76, New Bond-street, London, W.) 

(1) For the treatment of habitual constipation the use of 
agar-agar is growing in favour, and thaolaxine is one of the 
best preparations of this seaweed isinglass which we have 
•examined. As is well known, agar-agar has the property 
of taking up 15 times its own weight of water, swell¬ 
ing in the process into a jelly form. This property 
bas suggested its use for increasing the volume of 
the faeces and thus promoting peristalsis. It apparently 
passes through the stomach unaltered, the swelling 
process taking place par excellence through the intestinal 
•secretion. On persevering with the treatment clinical 
observations show that it acts in the way indicated without 
any irritating action in the bowel. There seems, therefore, to 
be a future for agar-agar in the treatment of habitual con¬ 
stipation, especially when it is desirable to exclude irritating 
purgatives and aperients. Thaolaxine occurs in four 
forms -of administration—viz., in flakes, in cachets, in 
grannies, and in tablets. (2) Choleokinase contains the 
-essential principles of the bile prepared in a form 
suitable for effective treatment chiefly of muco-membranous 
entero-colitis. This treatment is based upon the opinion 
that the best stimulants of bile secretion are the biliary 
principles of the bile themselves, the inadequate secretion 
of which may lead to the inflammatory affection. On 
examining the preparation we found that it promptly 
responded to Pettenkofer’s test for biliary acids. Thus on 
spreading a watery mixture of choleokinase on a porcelain 
plate and dropping into the shallow pool some strong 
sulphuric acid containing glucose a pretty play of crimson 
^colours was produced. In addition choleokinase contains 
the ferment secreted by the duodenal wall, which stimu¬ 
lates the pancreatic ferments to activity. The prepara¬ 
tion is contained in an ovoid envelope of a material which 
.ensures passage through the stomach unchanged to the 
-duodenal region. This treatment by biliary principles and 
.the duodenal ferment is worthy of attention, and apart from 
the claim in regard to value in colitis favourable application 
As also suggested in chronic constipation and jaundice. 

THIOMBL. 

{The S.P. Charges Co., St. Helens, Lancashire.) 

This is an attractive-looking unguent of a light yellow 
•colour. It is claimed to contain sulphur not only in a 
•combined and dissolved form but also in a state of suspension. 
These claims w ere substantiated by the results of our exami¬ 
nation. On treatment with cold ether the oil dissolved, 
forming a yellowish coloured solution, while a small residue 
remained consisting of sulphur. On heating the ointment 
with caustic soda there was no evidence of saponifica¬ 
tion, and so we may conclude that the fatty basis is a 
hydrocarbon oil. The caustic soda contained an abundance 


of sulphur extracted from the oil. The ointment is of 
uniform consistence and well adapted for application to the 
skin. The melting point brings it into the categosy of a 
soft grease. Further, its keeping qualities are excellent, and 
there is no fear of any deterioration arising out of changes 
effected by oxidation. Having regard to the excellent way 
in which the sulphur is combined definitely with a bland 
hydrocarbon, it is not surprising to learn that thiomel has 
been used with decided advantages in those skin affections 
for which hitherto the B.P. sulphur ointment has been pre¬ 
scribed. It is chiefly in the local treatment of parasitic skin 
complaints that we imagine thiomel promises good results. 
It is an obvious advance on the official unguent. 

PAROLEINE SPRAY COMPOUND. 

(Burroughs, Wellcome, and Co., Snow Hill Buildings, 
London, E.C.) 

This is a well-designed compound for the treatment of 
catarrhal conditions of the respiratory tract. The vehicle is 
a bland, soothing, non-irritating oil, and in this are con¬ 
tained sedative, analgesic, and antiseptic agents in the form 
of menthol, chlorbutol, and eucalyptus. The compound is 
applied by means of the paroleine atomiser, which is con¬ 
structed particularly for the efficient application of a 
medicated oil in the form of fine spray. 

TOFAM STANDARD FILTER. 

(The British Tofam Co., 9, Carthusian-strekt, London, E.C.) 

This is a simply constructed filter which can easily be 
attached to the ordinary water-tap, where it serves a useful 
purpose in removing the impurities incident to the passage 
of a water-supply through cisterns and pipes. We agree that 
this precaution is oftentimes advisable, since there is com¬ 
monly an accumulation of chalk or other mineral matters in 
the pipes, while a deposit of rust is a common occurrence in 
the cistern. The chamber or filter is packed with small 
quartz, beneath which is a pad of absorbent material; and, 
finally, there arc layers of fine gauze which, amongst other 
things, ensures a steady stream of water without splash. It 
is easy to replace the materials when such a step is indicated. 
Nowadays the water-supply of municipalities is, as a rule, 
so good that filtration is unnecessary, but, of course, local 
mechanical impurities do arise, and these may be kept out 
by a filter designed on the convenient lines just described. 
CAPSOGEN. 

(Southall Brothers and Barclay. Limited, New Charford 
Mills, Saltley, Birmingham.) 

The particular advantage of this capsicum wool is that it 
is encased in gauze, the gauze itself being also impregnated 
with capsicum. The gauze serves as a protective layer to 
the wool, while at the same time it keeps the dressing 
uniformly in position and secures an evenness of contact. 
The counter-irritant and rubefacient properties of the 
capsicum are thus distributed evenly over a definite area. 
The inert and waxy matters of the capsicum are rejected. 
The applications of capsicum externally in this way in 
rheumatism and throat troubles are well known. 


Harveian Society of London : Annual 
Dinner. —The annual dinner was held at the Hotel Great 
Central on Nov. 14th, Dr. H. J. Macevoy, the President, 
being in the chair. After the usual loyal toasts the 
President proposed the health of “The Harveian Society,” 
and Mr. D'Arcy Power proposed “The Kindred Societies,” 
which was responded to by Mr. A. H. Tubby, President 
of the Hunterian Society. The toast of “The President” 
was proposed by Dr. Willoox, and Dr. Macevoy, in his 
reply, said he wished to acknowledge the assistance 
he had received from the secretaries, Dr. D. M. Carmalt- 
Jones and Dr. Turtle, and proposed their healths. Between 
the toasts an excellent programme of music, arranged by 
Mr. Vivian Bennetts, was performed, including songs by Mr. 
Herbert Tracey, Mr. Wilden Knight, and Miss Maude Willby. 
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The National Insurance Act. 

As is reported in another column of our issue this 
week, the Representative Body of the British Medical 
Association have met in London to come to a decision upon 
what course the Association should pursue with refer¬ 
ence to service under the National Insurance Act. It 
will be remembered that the report of the Council of 
the Association to the Divisions of the Association and the 
Representative Body upon the present position of the 
profession in regard to the Act was issued on the 
last day of October. This report, the result of two 
days of long and close debate, concluded by asking 
the Divisions to instruct their Representatives whether 
th°y desire («) to give service under the Act under certain 
conditions set out in the report, or (b) to refuse service. 
The conditions set out in the report were as follows, a little 
abbreviated :—That all agreements to give medical attend¬ 
ance and treatment under the Act should be of a purely 
provisional character; that no arrangements of the kind 
should be entered into by any Local Medical Committee 
until approved by the Council of the British Medical 
Association ; that the whole force of the Association 
together with all the resources of the defence funds should 
be placed at the disposal of those areas which failed 
to secure proper treatment; and that every effort should be 
made to maintain the independence of private practice, to 
which end a public medical sendee should be instituted and 
held in reserve. Such were the questions to which answers 
were sought by the Council of the Association. 

The reply of the Divisions, through the Representative 
Body, as shown by the majority of the voting, has not 
exactly fallen into line with either of the alternatives 
submitted by the Council. A very small minority of the 
Representatives had been instructed to express willingness to 
give service under the Act in accordance with the Pro¬ 
visional Regulations, but with the safeguards formulated in 
the report. The overwhelming majority of the Representa¬ 
tives came to the conclusion that they would not work the 
Act at all under the present conditions, nor appoint any com¬ 
mittee with plenary powers to negotiate with the Govern¬ 
ment. Between the smallest and largest sections of the 
Representatives came a third section, who showed themselves 
willing to continue negotiations with the Government with 


a view to emendation of the Regulations, so that in various 
directions the things that have been so long demanded as 
the irreducible minimum might more nearly be obtained 
The debate, before this section eould give elect to their 
views, was very protracted, and upon one issue a card-rote- 
was taken which showed the constituencies to be nearly 
equally divided as to the way in which the door should he 
left open for future conference with the Government. At 
length the Representative Body instructed the Council to 
inform the Chancellor of the Exchequer of the decision,, 
carried by an overwhelming majority, not to take service 
under the Act and Regulations as at present constituted,, 
and to signify at the same time the points on which it would 
be possible for the representatives of the British Medical 
Association to confer with him. The. meeting then pro 
cceded to elect its representatives for such a conference, 
and appointed Dr. J. A. Macdonald, Mr. E. B. Turner, Dr. 
T. A. Hblme, Mr. T. J. Verrall, and Dr. R. M. Beaton, 
who will lay before the Chancellor of the Exchequer what 
the Representative Body consider the reasonable demands 
of the medical profession—these demands now s-upersodiDg 
the six cardinal points. 

A new State Sickness Insurance Committee has been 
appointed, and will be entrusted with the duty of arranging 
any conference that may be obtained with the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and the responsibilities of this Committee 
have been carefully considered beforehand. The main 
difference between the present situation and that arising 
out of any previous negotiations with the Government is 
that the approval of any terms that are ultimately arrived 
at will now be left to the Divisions of the Association, 
the constitution of the Association appearing to provide, 
though by somewhat complicated procedure, for this con¬ 
tingency. A basis, therefore, is reached upon which terms^ 
may be arranged which, if not entirely satisfactory either to 
the medical profession or to the Government, will at any rate 
give effect to the purposes of the Act ; while the medical pro. 
fession appears not in the odious light of offering the reply of a 
blank non possumus to all proposals—this being the picture 
which certain persons have found it convenient to draw of us- 
—but as willing to cooperate with the State and the 
public for the general good. Throughout the debate 
it was made manifestly clear that the resistance of the 
mediGal profession to the terms, upon which, through their 
services, the advantages of medical benefit accrue to 
insured persons, was due to the feeling that our pro¬ 
fessional status was endangered by conditions of employ¬ 
ment that were opposed to scientific development and to 
due independence of practice; it was not a mere demand 
for money. The way appears now to bo open for a 
settlement, if only a provisional settlement, of the points at 
issue between the profession and the Government, though 
we must all feel that the time is lamentably short in which 
to get any general scheme into working order, flexible as 
are those of the Provisional Regulations which will remain 
unchallenged. 
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Injury to the Semilunar Cartilages 
of the Knee. 

At a recent meeting of the Surgical Section of the Royal 
Society of Medicine a discussion was held on the mode of 
production of injury of the semilunar cartilages of the 
knee-joint, when the points brought forward were cer¬ 
tainly of sufficient interest to deserve more attention 
than, apparently, they have received. The various con¬ 
ditions due to injury of the semilunar cartilages have long 
received surgical attention, but it is only of compara¬ 
tively recent years that any measure of exactness in 
diagnosis has been arrived at. Hey was the first to re¬ 
cognise the condition which w r e now know to be due to 
an injury of a semilunar cartilage, and as he was not 
certain of the real nature of the injury he gave it the name 
of “internal derangement of the knee-joint.” This w*as 
certainly a non-committal term, but it is far better to give 
an indefinite name to an undefined condition than to 
choose a descriptive designation which may later prove 
to be incorrect. Many years elapsed before it was clearly 
seen that the injury w T as undoubtedly connected with the 
semilunar cartilages ; the general opinion was held that the 
chief factor in the trouble was a displacement of one or 
other cartilage, but there was much doubt as to the exact 
condition and as to the mechanism by which the injury was 
produced. 

Recently a good deal of careful attention has been directed 
to the various circumstances of injury of the semilunar 
cartilages, and at the meeting at the Royal Society of 
Medicine the discussion w as introduced by the reading of 
tw'o papers, each of real importance and each a genuine 
-Contribution to our knowledge of the subject, although 
the views expressed by the tw T o papers were almost totally 
opposed in the explanation of the mode in which the 
injury to the cartilage is brought about. The first paper 
was read by Mr. Albert J. Walton, 1 and was the more 
theoretical, for \t was founded not so much on 
the actual conditions of occurrence of the injury, but 
rather on observation of the anatomical peculiarities of the 
joint and on experimental attempts to produce the injury in 
the cadaver. Mr. Walton maintained that the tendency 
to injury or displacement of one or other of the semilunar 
cartilages is brought about by full extension ; and that this 
tendency to displacement is much more marked at the 
anterior end of the internal cartilage for several reasons, but 
especially because the screw action which takes place at 
full extension is more marked there than elsewhere, while 
the anterior end of the cartilage is loosely attached. 
Further* he showed that in no other position of the 
joint than full extension were the conditions favourable 
for injury to the cartilage. His paper was, however, 
by no means all wholly theoretical, for he had 

* Thu JUscbt, Oct. l£th, 1912, p. 1013. I 


examined 77 cases of injury to the semilunar cartilages 
which had been treated at the London Hospital, and an 
inquiry into the conditions under which these injuries had 
occurred showed that over-extension had been present. The 
whole paper was evidently the product of much care in 
investigation and the conclusions appeared thoroughly 
sound. Mr. Albert M. Martin’s paper, 3 which was 
published in full in our columns, was in several 
points a great contrast to Mr. Walton's, for it was 
founded almost entirely on observation of 449 cases which 
had been under his own care and on which he had 
operated. He pointed out that a large proportion of 
his patients had been miners or football players, or had 
followed both these occupations. The liability of miners 
to an injury to a semilunar cartilage he attributed to 
a sudden w r renching or twisting of the leg while the 
knee was greatly flexed. The paper also contained par¬ 
ticulars as to the injuries which had been found in the 
cartilages ; sometimes the cartilage was detached, sometimes 
it was slit in one or other of various ways, and sometimes 
the free border was torn. His main point was that the injury 
was brought about with the knee in a position of flexion ; in 
fact, that in the case of miners the knee was kept by the 
nature of his work in a position of great flexion, for it 
was impossible for the miner while hewing coal to stand 
upright ; lie had to sit crouched, so that no over-exten¬ 
sion could occur. It is clear, therefore, that there is a great 
discrepancy between these two opinions, for while Mr. 
Walton maintained that it is in the fully extended or even 
an over-extended knee that the conditions are favourable 
for an injury to a semilunar cartilage, Mr. Martin was 
equally positive that in at least the majority of his 
cases the kneo could only have been flexed when the injury 
occurred. 

The usual way out of the apparent impasse, which we 
seem to reach when two equally competent and conscientious 
observers, upon practically the same data, arrive at dia¬ 
metrically opposite conclusions, is to assume that both are 
wrong, and that the truth lies somewhere midway between 
their views. But in this case it may well be suggested 
that both are right. May it not be that an injury 
to a semilunar cartilage can occur either when the 
kneev is flexed or strongly extended, if at the same time 
some rotational movement occurs ? In the cases of flexion 
true rotation can take place, and in the cases of extension 
there is the screw-like movement which results from the 
tightening of the crucial ligaments. It would be unwise in 
the present state of our knowledge to dogmatise, but it 
appears to us that this view is compatible with both 
theoretical considerations and practical observations, and 
therefore may well be held until, with an increase of know¬ 
ledge on the subject, we can speak with more certainty. 
Although there is this doubt as to the mode in which 
the injury is brought about, there can be no uncertainty 
that in any but a first attack the removal of the damaged 
cartilage will, if due care be taken to prevent the infection 
of the joint, give the patient a knee which will be as 
effective for work or play as before. 

* The Lahckt, Oct. 19th, 1918, p. 1067. 
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initiations. 

"No quid nimla." 

SHIP RATS AND THE SPREAD OF PLAGUE. 

It seems scarcely necessary at the present day to 
emphasise the view that the spread of plague from one 
continent of the world to another is mainly effected, apart, 
of course, from human infection, through pestiferous rats 
carried on shipboard to healthy ports, where foci of the 
disease may be set up among the local rats, from which in 
time and through the agency of the rat-flea the specific 
microbe is transmitted to man. The opinion formerly held 
that plague virus could be conveyed under ordinary con¬ 
ditions by articles of commerce for long distances on 
vessels at sea is losing ground, more especially since some 
experts have asserted that the bacillus pestis usually loses its 
virulence to a greater or less extent when separated from the 
animal body, and more particularly when exposed to drying 
by the action of the sun or wind. It is obvious, then, that 
the chief precautions to be taken against the importation of 
plague must include destruction of rats on ships, as well as 
on shore, in each port sanitary district, and also the use of 
means for preventing, as far as is practicable, the landing of 
recently arrived ship rats. It has to be remembered that 
rats have various other ways of leaving the ship and 
reaching the shore than by making use of gangways 
or mooring ropes. For example, they only too often 
conceal themselves in bales or in crates of goods, 
especially when the articles are packed in hay or straw; 
and in this manner they may be taken on shore in a lighter 
or landed directly upon the quay. Rats, similarly, may 
find their way on board a ship leaving an infected port. For 
instance, at San Juan, Porto Rico, which has recently been 
suffering from a prevalence of plague in man and in the rat, 
some packages of goods about to be placed upon a ship 
were examined the other day and a large number of the 
rodents were found concealed in the packing material and 
ready to be shipped with the goods to ports in the United 
States. It is unfortunate that so little information is 
usually available respecting the occurrence of epizootics of 
plague in rats at foreign ports. The International Sanitary 
Convention of Paris, of which most of the civilised nations 
are now signatories, makes no provision for rendering 
obligatory the notification of such occurrences, the reason 
for this being probably that the delegates of the Great 
Powers were reluctant to impose restrictions upon trade or 
inconveniences upon shipping. In the absence of such a 
provision, which might have proved very useful, it becomes 
all the more essential that prescribed measures dealing 
with rats on ships should be strictly enforced on all 
vessels arriving “ from foreign." Every great mari¬ 
time nation is extremely liable to the importation of 
plague by ship rats. Among other countries, Britain has 
not escaped, for in addition to outbreaks of rat plague 
in the London Docks on several occasions, epizootics 
among rodents have occurred of late years at various British 
ports, including Hull, Glasgow, Cardiff, and Ipswich. At 
Liverpool, too, from time to time an infected rat has been 
found, landed presumably from a recently arrived vessel, but 
there has never been, so far as we can ascertain, any out¬ 
break of the infection among the local rats. The precise 
sources of these plague epizootics in rats at our ports were 
not in all instances definitely traced, but there are grounds 
for attributing the origin of most of them to some Eastern 
port, such as Bombay or Alexandria, though, on the other 
hand, the Ipswich outbreak was believed to have been traced 


to a South American source. From various quarters, most 
of them unofficial, reports have reached us in recent years, 
as to infection of dock rats in various European ports— 
among others, Marseilles, Calais, Oporto, and Odessa; few 
details, however, of these epizootics have been published 
by the port authorities concerned. The experience of 
Hamburg, Germany’s greatest commercial port, is both 
interesting and instructive. Since the year 1900 plague- 
infected rats have been detected on board some 47 vessels* 
on their arrival in the Elbe ; in no fewer than 41 instances, 
the ships had come from a South American port; and mostly 
from one or other of the grain ports, such as Rosario, in the* 
Rio de La Plata, commonly known in this country as the 
River Plate. These vessels carried cargoes chiefly of cereals 
along with linseed and oilcake or other articles notorious 
for attracting rats. Bacteriological examination was made 
upon the bodies of about 8000 dead rats, picked up on these* 
ships before or after they had been submitted to the process 
of “ deratisation ” by Nocht and Giemsa’s method (of which 
carbon monoxide is the active ingredient), with the result 
that nearly 360 of the rodents were shown to have suffered 
from plague. Many of the rats picked up were in an 
advanced state of decomposition and definite results in 
the circumstances could not be expected from the bacterio¬ 
logical investigation ; but it is believed that a number 
of these also had died from plague. So far as is 
known there has at no time been any extension of 
the plague infection from the ship rats to those on shore 
nor to the resident population of Hamburg— a result which 
speaks well for the careful and efficient way in which the 
anti-rat regulations are carried out by the port officials- 
Hamburg’s greatest source of danger, as indicated above, 
is from the ports in the River Plate, but from these, it is 
worthy of mention, no reliable information is made public 
as to the local incidence of plague in man or in the rat. 
Evidence from private sources, however, convinces us that? 
outbreaks of human plague have been fairly frequent in 
these ports of late years, as well as epizootics in rats. The 
policy of concealment, which is unfortunately so general in 
South America, is apparently adopted in the River Plate 
ports with a view to protect local trade interests, no con¬ 
sideration being shown to those of the European ports witl* 
which they carry on their commerce. In the circumstances 
German and English ports, for their own protection from 
plague, have to rely largely upon the excellence of their 
own regulations and upon the efficiency and alertness of 
their own sanitary staffs. _ 

THE BRAIN LESIONS PRODUCED BY 
ELECTROCUTION. 

The rapid increase in the use of electricity and the 
consequent increase in the number of injuries due to it 
render the study of its effects on the human body necessary. 
An important contribution to the subject has been made in. 
the American Journal of the Medical Sciences for September 
by Professor E. A. Spitzka and Dr. H. E. Radasch, who 
have examined the brains of five criminals executed by 
electricity. Within 16 minutes of death the brain stem 
(medulla, pons, and mid-brain) was immersed in formalin. 
After hardening each brain stem was divided into six or 
eight segments, dehydrated, infiltrated with celloidin, cut 
into sections and stained. At all levels peculiar areas 
varying in size and number were observed. They were 
circular and varied in diameter from 26 to 300 /x. They con¬ 
sisted of two portions—a central rarefied part and a 
peripheral condensed zone. The most characteristic areas 
contained a blood-vessel (capillary or precapillary) sur¬ 
rounded by a delicate reticulum representing the central 
four-fifths of . the area. The fibrils of the reticulum 
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■were in the main radially directed, and nuclei were 
sometimes observed along their course. The peripheral 
ring appeared to be condensed, staining more deeply 
than the surrounding tissue, and was sometimes seen to be 
composed of circularly arranged strata. Sometimes the 
lesions were perivascular, being arranged along the blood¬ 
vessels like a string of beads. One area observed at the 
level of the inferior corpora quadrigemina was of special 
interest. Its central part was ragged and contained vessels 
and torn tissue, as though a sudden explosion rending the 
structures had occurred. The explanation of these appear¬ 
ances can only be guessed. The beads along the vessels, 
the condensation zone limiting each, the radially disposed 
fibres, and the torn tissue seem to indicate sudden liberation 
of bubbles of gas due to electrolysis, as the current sought 
the path of least resistance along the vessels. The maximum 
number of lesions were found in the most constricted parts 
of the brain stem in the path of the current, and they were 
most numerous along the longitudinal fibre tracts and blood¬ 
vessels. The constancy with which these lesions were 
observed is remarkable. They do not appear to have been 
observed after death as due to any other cause. Their 
medico-legal importance in cases in which the question 
may arise whether death was due to electricity is obvious. 


CHOLERA PREVENTION AND TREATMENT IN 
INDIA. 

For a long series of years cholera has played havoc among 
the people of India, carrying off upon an average about 
400,000 of them annually, and inflicting upon many others 
much unnecessary suffering, especially among the poorer 
classes of the population. The disease has been the dread 
alike of the civil and the military administration. It is now 
almost universally admitted that most of these annual out¬ 
breaks are largely due to the Hindu habit of fouling and mis¬ 
using the sources of water-supply, and that the spread of the 
infection from one locality to another is frequently associated 
with the holding of bathing fairs and pilgrimages to shrines 
situated near rivers, springs, or tanks. So long as the natives 
will continue to defile their sources of drinking water so long 
will India be devastated by cholera outbreaks. Any investiga¬ 
tions which help to throw light upon the prevention and 
treatment of this disease in India must be warmly appreciated 
by the medical profession, as well as by all those concerned in 
the government of that country. In The Lancet to-day we 
publish two such papers by officers of the Indian Medical 
Service, each contribution, though modestly styled a “note,” 
appearing to be of considerable importance in connexion with 
the subject of cholera. The first is by Major E. D. W. Greig, 
entitled a “ Note on the Occurrence of the Cholera Vibrio in 
the Biliary Passages,” giving the results to date of certain 
investigations which he had made while on special duty 
under the Indian Research Fund Association. It had been 
formerly reported that the cholera vibrio, unlike the bacillus 
typhosus, did not under certain circumstances make the bile 
or biliary passages its haunt, and that it confined its 
operations to the intestine. Major Greig, with a view to 
test the truth of this statement, examined bacterio- 
logically the bile of no fewer than 271 persons who 
had died from cholera, and found in 81 of them that 
the cholera microbe was present in the bile or gall¬ 
bladder, the latter organ in some instances showing 
pathological changes. The importance of this finding 
cannot be exaggerated, and its bearing upon the question 
of cholera carriers will demand consideration. That the 
danger is not one of small dimensions is shown by the fact 
that in no less than one-third of the cholera cases examined 
by Major Greig the vibrios were discovered in the bile. This 


investigation is being continued, and a further report is 
promised at a later date. Meanwhile these observations 
will no doubt urge forward other workers to search for some 
means of destroying the cholera microbe in the gall-bladder, 
either by chemotherapy or by other means, and thus 
prevent the spread of the infection by carriers. The 
second paper is a “Note on Major Leonard Rogers’s 
Method of Treatment of Asiatic Cholera,” by Major 
J. W. D. Megaw, who gives his personal experience 
of the treatment of the disease in the Medical College 
Hospital, Calcutta, during the period before Major Rogers’s 
method was introduced and subsequently. Major Megaw 
was on the staff of the hospital in 1905 and 1906, and 
states that the cholera case mortality was then fairly constant 
over a series of years at about 60 per cent. But during a peric d 
in 1911, when he took charge of Major Rogers’s wards, the 
cholera case mortality under the new method of transfusion 
of hypertonic saline solution and oral administration of 
permanganates fell to 32 per cent, taking all the cases 
treated, 112 in number; but excluding the milder attacks, 
and including only those which needed transfusion, amount¬ 
ing to 94, the case mortality rate was 37*2 per cent., a 
result with which the originator of the method may well 
feel pleased. As this new mode of treatment is likely to be 
adopted in other cholera hospitals in India, it is probable 
that before long a reduction of mortality from the disease 
may be recognised. In this connexion we may briefly advert 
to a paper by Major Rogers published in The Lancet of 
Oct. 19th on the subject of the treatment of amoebic colitis, 
or dysentery, in India by means of hypodermic injections of 
soluble salts of emetine, a method of treatment which we 
understand lias already in many cases effected a rapid and 
permanent cure, as well as preventing in numerous instances 
the development of amoebic hepatitis and liver abscess. 
To devise methods of treating with some success two such 
formidable diseases as cholera and amoebic dysentery is an 
achievement of which Major Rogers’s colleagues in the Indian 
Medical Service may well be proud. 


THE TRANSMISSION OF SARCOPTIC MANGE OF 
THE DOG AND CAT TO MAN. 

IN the Veterinary Journal for November there is an 
interesting summary of a number of cases in which 
it was clearly demonstrated that the infection of sar- 
coptic mange of the dog or cat had become transmitted 
to human patients. The authors, Dr. A. Whitfield and 
Professor Frederick Hobday, F.R.C.V.S., saw 17 instances 
in collaboration, and Dr. Whitfield saw five others, making 
a total of 22 cases carefully traced up to their source, the 
diagnosis in the animal being made by Professor Hobday 
and that in man by Dr. Whitfield. Although the possibility 
of the transmission of this disease from animals to man 
is well known, and is referred to in both human and 
veterinary text-books, it is not generally known how fre¬ 
quently this accident happens, and in quite a number of 
these specific instances the people had previously been 
treated for the skin irritation without the true cause being 
suspected. Various parts of the face, body, arms, and legs 
had been attacked, the favourite situations being the soft 
part of the inside of the forearm (where the head and neck 
of a pet dog would rest when being nursed) and around the 
neck, where the body of the dog would be pressed when 
being fondled. In several instances the disease had been 
contracted from the objectionable habit of allowing the dog 
to sleep in the bed. In the dog the disease is characterised 
by continuous scratching, especially of the skin under the 
arms and thighs, and, at a later stage, by loss of hair and the 
| appearance. of scabs, scurf, and small bleeding sores. It 
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neglected the skin of the animal has a peculiar mousy odour 
and becomes very loathsome. In human beings the individual 
lesion is a very small and thin-walled vesicle, slightly 
smaller than the ordinary eczema vesicle, and surrounded by 
a narrow zone of hypercemia, very like that of varicella, but 
only about one-eighth the size. These lesions are always 
scattered discretely over the surface and not in grouped 
lesions. The intense irritation leads to the decapitation of 
the little vesicles, and their original site becomes covered 
with either a serous or blood scab. No burrows are found, 
and thus it is very difficult to discover the actual parasite. 
This latter fact makes it necessary to trace up the 
source of origin, if possible, to an “itchy” dog, and 
in one of the instances alluded to in the article 
the patient was re-infected three times before it 
occurred to the medical man to investigate the so- 
called “ eczema ” of his patient's dog. The course of the 
disease in the human being is about six weeks, in the 
absence of treatment and of re-infection ; and, if treated, 
the ordinary treatment for human scabies is quite efficient, 
the disease showing less tendency to relapse because the 
parasite does not burrow. In the dog and cat the average 
duration of treatment to effect a cure is about three or 
four weeks ; and here again, unless a re-infection occurs, 
the cure is permanent. _ 

SYPHILIS OF THE STOMACH. 

Syphilis of the stomach lias rarely been observed ; its 
diagnosis has often been missed and useless operations 
performed. In the Albany Medical Annals for October 
I)r. Jo rume M overs has published an interesting case and 
exhaustively reviewed the literature of the subject. A 
man, aged 24 years, came under observation on May 27th, 
1911. He contracted syphilis five years before, and had 
been treated with mercury for four years. For six months 
he had suffered from dull jiain under the right costal 
margin, which later extended across the middle line and 
became localised under the left costal margin and in the 
umbilical region. The pain occurred immediately after 
eating and lasted half an hour. Vomiting took place only 
once. There was muscular rigidity in the epigastrium and 
under buth costal margins for a distance of about four centi¬ 
metres. The lower border of the stomach was two finger- 
breadths below the umbilicus. On the anterior aspect of the 
left knee was a large copper-coloured ulcer. A test meal 
was well-digested and showed a total acidity of 62, and free 
hydrochloric acid 42. The patient was treated forgastric ulcer 
and improved, but fever and sweating occurred. On June 11th 
an irregular slightly nodular hard mass was felt beneath the 
left rectus muscle, extending 4 or 6 centimetres from the 
costal margin. It moved with respiration and was tender on 
palpation. The spleen was palpable 1 * 5 centimetres below the 
ribs. The Wassermann reaction was strongly positive. 
Radiography after a bismuth meal showed that the pyloric 
portion of the stomach was dilated. Gummatous infiltra¬ 
tion of the stomach was diagnosed. Under 15-grain doses 
of iodide of potassium and mercurial inunction the pain 
disappeared in a few days and the mass became softer. On 
July 8th he had gained 101b. and was eating well and free 
from pain. The mass could still be felt, but was softer, and 
there was no rigidity or tenderness. He moved away to a 
distant State, and wrote in January, 1912, that he was 
free from any stomach trouble. Dr. Meyers has studied 
and tabulated 59 recorded cases of gastric syphilis, con¬ 
genital and acquired. Of 49 acquired cases, 31 occurred 
in males. The youngest patient was 18 and the oldest 60 
years. The earliest period at which the condition occurred 
after the primary lesion was 10 months (in the youngest 
patient), and the latest 25 years (in a man of *48). In 4 


cases gastric symptoms occurred as early as two years after 
infection, in 2 cases after four years, and in 2 cases after 
five years. The majority of cases occurred in the tertiary 
period. In the congenital cases there was a multiplicity of 
lesions —gummata of the liver, intestines, bones, or lungs. 
Such multiplicity was present in only a minority of the 
acquired cases. The gastric lesions were various—gninma, 
ulcer, and peritonitis. The gummata occurred in all 
parts of the stomach, and varied in size from microscopic 
lesions to ones of the size of the hand. In some cases they 
were circumscribed, in others widespread. When near the 
pylorus they produced the symptoms of stenosis due to a 
neoplasm. Sometimes they ulcerated deeply and even led 
to perforation. Large parts of the stomach were sometimes 
involved, giving rise to such diagnoses as linitis, chronic 
hypertrophic gastritis, and pyloric stenosis. Haemorrhage 
may result from erosion of a blood-vessel. Finally, in con. 
sequence of massive infiltration or adhesions hour-glass 
contraction of the stomach may be produced. Thus, syphilis 
of the stomach presents the protean character of the disease 
in other parts. It is often mistaken for other gastric 
diseases. Probably it is more common than is supposed, 
and some of the intractable cases of so-called simple ulcer or 
gastric tumour, if more closely scrutinised, would turn out 
to be syphilitic. Suspicion should be aroused by a history 
of syphilis or the presence of the Wassermann reaction. 
Pain was present in 67 per cent, of the cases, and was 
prone to occur after eating. Nocturnal pain was observed 
in some cases. Tenderness was often marked; it is the 
result of extension of the gummatous process to the serosa. 
Haemorrhage occurred in 30 per cent, of the cases, and was 
often so profuse as to be fatal. Sometimes it was the first 
symptom. Emaciation was a marked symptom in 47 per 
cent, of the cases. Vomiting may occur, and is dependent 
on the site of the lesion. The physical signs are the same 
as in other organic gastric conditions, such as tumour, ulcer, 
or stenosis, but in palpation attention should be directed to 
the presence of multiple lesions with tenderness and 
rigidity. The test meal does not give anything charac¬ 
teristic ; the gastric juice may be normal, hyperacid, or 
anacid. The prognosis is good provided the patient is not 
too debilitated by the mechanical effects of the tumour, or 
there are not adhesions and peritonitis. Unless recognised 
early the latter cases are not favourable, and specific treat¬ 
ment is of little value. In other cases, even when there is a 
large tumour or profuse haemorrhage, mercury and iodides 
give brilliant results. _ 

THE FILTERABLE VIRUSES .' 1 

The list of diseases due to “ filterable viruses”—microbes 
which pass through filters with pores too small to give 
passage to bacteria—is longer than might be supposed. 
Thirty diseases are known or suspected to belong to this class. 
The filters used are the Berkefeld (made of diatomaceous 
earth) and the Chamberland (made of unglazed porcelain), 
.which have been used for many years for separating bacteria 
from their products of growth. Professor S. Flexner, in the 
Huxley Lecture, published in these columns (see The Lancet, 
Nov. 9th, p. 1273), showed how the discovery of filterable 
parasites had increased our knowledge of infection and its 
control, and in the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal 
Dr. S. B. Wolbach has given recently an interesting 
summary of our present knowledge in this direction. 
Researches began with the discovery by Loeftier and 
Frosch in 1898 that the virus of foot-and-mouth disease 
would pass through the finest porcelain filters. Independently 
and soon afterwards Beijerinck found that the “mosaic 
disease ” of the tobacco plant was due to a virus 
with the same property. He drew the conclusion, which is 
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not now held, that living matter can exist in a fluid state. 
Following Beijerinck’s publication came the claim by 
Iwanowski, which he substantiated, that he had previously, 
in 1892, demonstrated the filterability of the virus of the 
mosaic disease. After this our knowledge of the filterability 
of viruses rapidly increased. The term ‘ ‘ ultra microscopic ” is 
often used as synonymous with filterable, but filterability 
does not necessarily mean that the virus cannot be made 
visible in some stage of growth or by the methods of illu¬ 
mination now used. One virus—that of the pleuro¬ 
pneumonia of cattle—passes through the Berkefeld filter, 
but may be seen by transmitted light with the best instru¬ 
ments and a magnification of 1500 diameters. With the 
nltramicroscope particles may be demonstrated but a few 
times larger than protein molecules. Its delicacy is such that, 
in order to obtain water free from particles that disperse light, 
repeated distillation is necessary. The particles seen by this 
method of illumination appear as luminous points, and it is 
impossible to distinguish minute organisms, such as filterable 
viruses, from the myriads of particles necessarily present in 
the fluids examined. The possibility of studying the visible 
viruses by direct illumination seems hopeless, inasmuch as 
the very nature of light limits the size of objects that maybe 
studied to two-tenths of a micron. There is some evidence 
that filterable viruses may have a stage of life visible under 
the ordinary microscope, particularly those which are trans¬ 
mitted by intermediate hosts. At the Liverpool School of 
Tropical Medicine Breinl and Kinghorn claim to have 
obtained infective filtrates from the blood of animals con* 
taming the spirochneta of African relapsing fever. This result 
is compatible with the fact that this organism has an unknown 
cycle of development in its intermediate host—a tick. Borrel 
obtained from the lesions of sheep-pox a minute flagellated 
protozoon which passed through bacteria-proof filters at one 
stage of development. The greater number of the diseases 
known to be due to filterable viruses affect the domestic 
animals : thus the pleuro-pneumonia of cattle, African horse 
sickness, sheep-pox, cattle-plague, hog cholera, swamp fever 
of horses, infectious agalactia of sheep and goats, catarrhal 
fever of sheep or blue tongue, distemper of dogs, infec¬ 
tious stomatitis papulosa of cattle, guinea-pig epizootic, 
a peculiar paralysis of guinea-pigs, and a rat disease. 
A few diseases are common to man and animals, or 
at least are intercommunicable : foot-and-mouth disease, 
rabies, vaccinia, and variola. The diseases peculiar to 
man are yellow fever, molluscum contagiosum, dengue 
fever, verruca vulgaris, trachoma, sand-fly or three-day 
fever, poliomyelitis, typhus fever, measles, and scarlet fever. 
In birds there are fowl pest, fowl diphtheria, and chicken 
sarcoma, recently described by P. Rous. In plants so far there 
is know’n only the mosaic disease of the tobacco plant. These 
diseases admit of a somewhat significant, grouping. One 
group is transmitted by intermediate hosts—biting insects. 
The mosquito transmits African horse sickness, yellow fever, 
and dengue fever. Sandfly fever is transmitted by a midge 
(phlebotomus), and typhus by the body louse. In all 
these diseases the virus is a blood parasite. In another 
group the virus enters the body directly through an 
abrasion or wound. These are rabies, moll use um contagiosum, 
verruca vulgaris, chicken sarcoma, and probably trachoma. A 
third group is transmitted by contact with infected material, 
such as discharges from the eyes, respiratory tract, or 
wounds, or by excreta. These are the pleuro-pneumonia of 
cattle, cattle plague, distemper of dogs, fowl pest, fowl 
diphtheria, infectious stomatitis papulosa of cattle, and 
agalactia of sheep and goats. Possible air-borne diseases 
are sheep-pox, hog-cholera, measles, foot-and-mouth disease, 
variola, and scarlet fever. In some of these diseases, such 
as foot-and-mouth disease, variola, sheep-pox, hog cholera, 


measles, and scarlet fever, the lesions show cell inclusions 
which are more or less specific. In the distemper of dogs, 
fowl pest, rabies, poliomyelitis, and guinea-pig paralysis the 
virus shows a preference for the central nervous system. 


THE INTERNAL SECRETION OF THE OVARIES. 


After the facts relating to the secretion of the thyroid 
gland had been put on a definite basis, attempts were made 
to ascertain the truth of the views propounded as to the 
trophic influence of various other internal organs. In the 
case of the suprarenal bodies one distinct substance, 
adrenalin, has been isolated and shown to possess marked 
physiological activity, and a very similar principle has been 
obtained from the pituitary gland. There remain the t hymus 
gland, the kidneys, the pancreas, the testes, and the 
ovaries, to all of which internal secretions have been 
attributed with varying degrees of probability, but in none 
of these has a definite hormone been isolated. The facts 
observed in relation to the existence of an internal 
ovarian secretion are reviewed in an interesting paper 
which appears in the July issue of the Proceedings 
of the Royal Society of Medicine 1 by Dr. A. Louise 
Mcllroy, who also makes some original contribution to 
our knowledge in this field. The influence of the ovaries 
on pregnancy was shown by experiments made by Fraenkel 
and by Loeb, the former showing that the removal of the 
corpora lutea was followed by abortion, while the latter 
demonstrated that irritation of the mucus membrane of the 
uterus was followed by production of decidual nodules if 
the corpus luteum was intact, but not in its absence. A 
clinical confirmation of this influence of the corpus luteum 
is seen in the frequent co-existence of lutein cysts in cases 
of syncytioma or deciduoina malign um. The influence of 
the ovaries on lactation is not definitely established, 
nor is the effect of castration upon young females before 
puberty so well defined as the condition which ensues in 
males deprived of the testes ; nevertheless, it seems that in 
castrated females the uterus develops incompletely, and the 
external genitals and mamma; may remain rudimentary. In 
the mature female removal of both ovaries is followed by 
cessation of menstruation, and Dr. Mcllroy confirms the 
observations of Carmichael and Marshall that atrophy of 
the uterus itself takes place. Grafting an ovary from 

another individual may prevent the effects of castration, 
but administration of ovarian extract has not been 

successful. Dr. Mcllroy attributes the activity of the 
ovary in the elaboration of a hormone acting on' the 
uterine tissues to the interstitial cells of the organ, 
whereas the corpus luteum is the part which most 
markedly affects the body as a whole, an extract of this 
body giving rise when injected to distinct rise of blood 
pressure. No definite proof of any influence on calcium 
metabolism was afforded by this writer’s experiments, but 
removal of the ovaries in rabbits caused .an increase in 
the deposits of fat throughout the "bodies of these 

animals. It is interesting to compare with these results 
the curious case of alopecia recorded in the same 

volume by Dr. G. Norman Meachen and Mr. F. L. 
Provis. 3 A woman during her second pregnancy noticed 
falling out of her hair, and finally became quite bald. 
Dtiring her third pregnancy the hair began to grow again, 
but after the occurrence of a still-birth it again began to fall. 
During an ensuing pregnancy the hair again returned, but 
when menstruation was once more established after parturi¬ 
tion alopecia again ensued, affecting not only the scalp, but 


l Proceedings of the Royal Society of Medicine, July, 1912. Obstetrical 
Mid Gynaecological Section, July 6th, 1912, p. 342. 

* Ibid. Dermatological Section, June 20th, 1912, p. 152. 
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the whole body. The causation of this curious trophic 
influence is quite obscure, but the relationship of the alopecia 
to the reproductive process was evidently more than a 
coincidence, as in the discussion which followed the reading 
of this paper other dermatologists recorded their observations 
of similar cases. _ 

The Bradshaw lecture of the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England will be delivered in the theatre of the College, 
by Mr. C. W. Mansell Moullin on Thursday, Dec. 5th next, 
at 5 o’clock p.m. , the subject being the Biology of Tumours 


THE DANGERS OF ELECTRICITY FROM 
THE CLINICAL, FORENSIC, AND 
HYGIENIC POINTS OF VIEW. 1 
By M. U. Dr. S. Jellinek, 

OF THE UNIVERSITY OF VIENNA. * 


In examining the conditions that follow a serious shock 
from contact with an electric circuit, the fact may be 
emphasised that the voltage is not the only point to con¬ 
sider ; nor is the amperage that could be proved to have 
passed through the victim sufficient as the chief factor. In 
almost all cases there are several factors, of more or less 
importance and mutually dependent, contributory to the 
disastrous result. Circuits of 20,000 volts had been touched 
without very serious consequences, while accidental contact 
with only 100 volts had resulted fatally in several instances. 
Again, it has been stated that one-tenth of an ampere was 
sufficient to cause death in practically all cases, yet persons 
have had as much as one ampere passed through the body 
without a fatal result. 

Factors concerned in Electrical Injuries. 

The factors necessary for serious injury from contact with 
an electric circuit might be arranged into two groups. The 
first, or external, conditions are : the voltage of the circuit, 
the amperage that passed through the victim, the number of 
poles in contact, and the duration of the contact. 

The second, or internal, conditions are : the electrical 
resistance of the body, the state of mind and body, the 
path followed by the current, and in experiments on 
.animals of varying susceptibility “the species-factor.” 
Our greatest protection is the skin, and to a lesser 
-extent the clothing. Voltages incapable of doing much 
harm through dry skin and clothing become dangerous 
if their resistance is lowered by moisture, such as free 
perspiration. As all electrical supply circuits have one 
pole connected to earth, the boots, if not damp through per¬ 
spiration or wet ground, are a very important protection 
under ordinary conditions. An accidental shock is more 
likely to prove serious than one for which the patient is 
prepared ; and naturally bodily disease, especially of the 
nervous, renal, and circulatory systems, might be the chief 
factor in determining a fatal result. The psychological 
factor is of greater importance than most people suppose, 
and I have recorded a case of sudden death after contact 
with a high-tension conductor, which was proved to 
have been at the time of contact unconnected with the 
source of supply—in fact, • 4 dead. ” The large and prolonged 
currents required for electrocution in the State of New York 
are necessary because the criminal is expecting the shock. 
The “moment of surprise” is wanting. Also the method 
of preparing the criminal is such as to conduce to a large 
leakage of current over the surface of the body, diverting 
much of the total current from the vital centres. 

Local and Constitutional Effects. 

Coming to the local effects, the points of entrance and 
exit of the current are sometimes called “electrical burns,” 
but while these marks resemble heat burns in some 
respects they are not burns, strictly speaking. An 
extensive heat burn is painful, does not heal quickly, 
and is frequently accompanied by suppuration and rise 
of body temperature. These electrical marks, “specific 
electrical lesions,” are quite painless and heal quickly 

* Abstract of an address delivered before tho Section of Electro- 
.therapeutics, Royal Society of Medicine, on Nov. 16th, 1912. 


and without fever or suppuration. Heat burns leave 
hard contracting scars, whereas the electric lesion is 
followed by smooth, soft scars that show little or no con¬ 
traction. The hairs of the surrounding area, also, are not 
even singed—a further proof that these lesions arc not heat 
burns. The only exception to this is where the part was 
not in actual contact with the conductor and the current 
passed to the victim by an arc of very high temperature. 
Here there would be a heat burn superimposed on the 
electrical lesion, with pain and injection of the edges if the 
victim lived even for a few minutes. A peculiar form of 
lesion consists of an impregnation of the superficial layers of 
the skin with metallic particles. This has happened when the 
victim encountered an arc established between metallic con¬ 
ductors. The enormous heat of the arc volatilises the metal, 
projecting it with such violence that particles might be 
embedded in the glass of spectacles. As a rule, however, the 
metallic particles are in the most superficial layers of the 
skin, which have a red-brown colour and a stiff and 
mask-like appearance. The condition is not painful, no 
blisters form, the superficial layers exfoliate, taking the 
metal with them, and healing is complete after some days. 
Speaking generally, electric lesions heal readily without 
pain, and no special or elaborate dressings are necessary. 

Constitutional symptoms also are present in all cases except 
slight local shocks. These are most severe immediately 
after the accident; the victim might suffer from disturbance 
of breathing and heart action, and be more or less uncon¬ 
scious according to the severity of the shock. Fortunately, 
all these symptoms pass off very quickly in the great majority 
of cases, and recovery is complete in a few days. In a few 
cases some of the more severe symptoms have persisted 
and gradually got worse, so that complete disability for work 
may follow. A moderate proportion of cases show per¬ 
sistence of severe symptoms for some weeks or months, but 
even here recovery is the rule if the patient is otherwise 
healthy and free from internal disease. 

Importance of Immediate Resort to Artificial Respiration. 

The mechanism of death does not appear to follow any 
fixed rule, as in poisoning by morphine or strychnine. 
Sometimes the victim does not regain consciousness ; in 
other cases death follows from injury to the respiratory or 
heart centres, either singly or in combination, with or 
without unconsciousness. 

Stoppage of the heart is the most dangerous symptom, 
but it is not right to say that the victim is dead merely 
because no positive evidence of heart’s action could 
be found. Cases have been observed after apparent 
death of returning consciousness, even to the extent of 
getting up and walking a few steps before the final collapse. 
So-called death from electric shock is only an apparent 
death in the first instance. Physiological death may follow 
rapidly if the shock has been of exceptional severity, or a 
few minutes or hours afterwards if proper methods of resusci¬ 
tation are not applied promptly. This is true whatever 
the voltage of the circuit or other circumstances attending 
the accident. It has been proved beyond contradiction that 
many lives have been lost simply because first aid was not 
applied promptly. If artificial respiration could be applied 
instantly in severe electrical shock the proportion of deaths 
would be very small. This fact should be widely known and 
all electricians instructed in artificial respiration. 

At present, in a severe accident of this kind those present 
tend to “lose their heads” or to run for assistance. “ Send¬ 
ing for the doctor ” is all very well if there is some one 
else to send, but if alone one’s first duty is to apply artificial 
respiration at once and to keep at it until the victim 
shows signs of returning consciousness or other assistance 
arrives. Even going to the telephone to summon assistance 
might make all the difference between a life saved and lost. 
The freeing of the victim from entanglement or contact 
with the circuit may be very difficult and even dangerous 
to the rescuer if proper precautions are not observed, 
and the greatest difficulty is encountered when the victim 
has become entangled in a broken telegraph or telephone 
wire fallen across an overhead wire carrying a high 
tension current, such as is used for electric tramways. 
The victim might be pulled away by the clothes, rubber 
gloves being worn if available, or the rescuer might 
take off his own coat, insert his hands in the sleeves, and 
handle the victim in that way, if the voltage of the circuit 
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was not above 800 volts, but at 1000 volts this method begins 
to be dangerous for the rescuer ; in all cases the coat must 
be dry. Having freed the victim, if respiration is not 
present, artificial respiration must be started at once, and 
continued, if necessary, for hours. 

Instruction of Worker» and Others. 

Admitting the advantages of the Schafer method of 
artificial respiration, the Silvester method is the better one 
for general use and instruction to workmen. A victim 
has been drowned by inhalation into the lungs of the 
contents of the stomach during the use of the Schafer 
method. There is less likelihood of the liver and other 
internal organs being damaged by the forcible pressure 
used by workmen if not carefully regulated. On return to 
consciousness the patient must have absolute rest and quiet, 
even if his unconsciousness has lasted but a very short time. 
Under no circumstances should he be allowed to walk about 
or return to his work, or further loss of consciousness and 
other serious results might ensue. 

The greatest number of electrical accidents happen to 
electricians from disregard for the ordinary rules of safety 
and from a familiarity that breeds contempt. Electricians 
should have periodical lectures, illustrated by pictures on 
the cinematograph, on the dangers of electricity, their origin 
and prevention ; further, the elementary principles of elec¬ 
tricity should be taught to the public, even to school 
children, so that they may have some idea of the risk 
attendant on every fitting connected with a source of public 
supply. 

[Dr. Jellinek’s address was illustrated with some sixty 
lantern slides, many of them in colours, and just before the 
close he showed two cinematograph films which he had 
prepared at the request of the Austrian Government. These 
films showed a factory where the approved devices for safety 
were in use. The different kinds of accident were shown, how 
they took place, the proper means of freeing the victim from 
contact with the circuit, also how the accident might have 
been avoided. The third part illustrated the mechanism of 
a serious accident from a hanging wire, the disentanglement 
of the victim, and the proper method of resuscitation.] 


MUSEUM AT THE SEVENTEENTH 
INTERNATIONAL MEDICAL 
CONGRESS, 1913. 


A committee, with Professor A. Keith, of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England, as chairman, has been 
formed for the purpose of organising a museum in con¬ 
nexion with the Seventeenth International Congress of 
Medicine, London, 1913. The arrangements have been 
entrusted entirely to this committee, and it has been 
invested with the power of acceptance or refusal of any 
offered exhibit. 

It has been recognised that the collection of material 
illustrative of recent advances in medical science in one 
centre possesses obvious advantages over the plan of leaving 
each section separately to collect and house the specimens 
and other material required by the readers of papers for 
their communications. A central museum offers to a large 
number of members of the Congress an opportunity of 
studying these advances from the available material, and 
this study is enhanced by the coordination of the various 
departments. 

The committee has drawn up regulations which will 
govern the museum and is following a plan of procedure. 
The museum will consist of exhibits illustrating the subjects 
which will be discussed in the various sections and such 
other material as the committee may deem of interest or 
importance. The specimens will embrace the scientific side 
of medicine, to the exclusion of a commercial element. 
Excellent accommodation has been secured for the purpose 
at the Imperial College of Science, South Kensington, and 
the museum will be arranged in this place as far as is 
possible in correspondence with the sections of the Congress. 
The cooperation of the officers of each section has been 
obtained in order that the collections may be worthy of the 
occasion. It has further been decided that inasmuch as the 
meeting is to take place in London, and as the visitors will 


1 doubtless desire to inspect the metropolitan hospitals and 
, other great institutions, material will not be collected from 
r the museums of the metropolis. The committee is, there¬ 
fore, seeking exhibits from provincial and foreign institutions 
and from private collections. 

Medical practitioners and scientists who are willing to 
place at the disposal of the committee material illustrative 
of recent advances in any branch of medical science are 
requested to communicate with the honorary secretary of 
the museum committee (Mr. H. W. Armit, Ravenhurst, 
Talbot-road, Wembley). 

The committee is prepared to defray the expense of transit 
of the exhibits and to insure them against damage and loss, 
and will take every precaution to return them in good con¬ 
dition to their respective owners. Exhibitors will be invited 
to hold demonstrations in the museum on their own 
specimens. It may further be pointed out that permission 
has been obtained from the council of the Congress to keep 
the museum open for a few days after the Congress has 
ended, if it be found desirable to do so. 

The following is a preliminary list of the subjects to be 
included in the museum of the Congress :— 

1. Anatomy — Dissections ; Macroscopical and Microscopical Speci¬ 
mens. 

2. Physiology.— New Forms of Apparatus (to be shown bv physio¬ 
logists only) • Records of | Recent Observations ; Anatomical Specimens 
with especial reference to Ilociprocal Innervation. 

3. General Pathology.— Muscular System of the Heart; Grafting of 
Normal Tissues ; The Pathology of Shook. 

3 a. Chemical Pathology.— Pathological Conditions due to the Effect 
of Diet; Clinical Application of Pathological Chemistry; Chemical 
Pathology of the Alimentary Tract. 

4. Jiacicriology.-Ca.nrev ; Filter Passers ; Leprosy ; Anaphylaxis. 

5. Pharmacology. —Non-bactcrial Toxins and Antitoxins; Tne Results 
of Thermal Treatment. 

6. Medicine.— Chronic Arthritis; Heart Failure; Diabetes; Haemo¬ 
lysis. 

7. Surgery. —Malignant Disease of the Large Intestine; Tumours of 
the Brain ; Intrathoraeic Surgery ; Arterial Surgery. 

7 a. Orthmnedics.— Treatment of Spastic Paralysis; Treatment of 
Scoliosis; Treatment of Ankylosis; Treatment of Tuberculous Disease 
of Joints in Childhood. 

8. Obstetrics and Gynaecology.— Cancer of the Uterus; Hemorrhage 
front the Placental Site. 

9. Ophthalnwlogy. —Chronic Uveitis ; Glaucoma Operations. 

10. Diseases of Children.— Coli Infections of the Urinary Tract; 
Effect of the Ductless Glands on Development; Surgical Treatment of 
Tuberculosis in Childhood ; Poliomyelitis and Polioencephalitis. 

11. Neuro-Paths dog y.— Motor Aphasia, Anarthria, and Apraxia; 
Tumours of the Brain ; The Myopathies ; Parasyphilis. 

12. I’sychiatry. —The Psychoses of Infections and Auto-inoculations. 

13. Dermatology and Syphilography. —Exhibits of this Section will 
not be included in the General Museum. 

14. Urology.— Early Renal and Vesical Tuberculosis ; Malignant 
Disease of the Prostate. 

15. Rhinologv and Laryngology.— Neoplasms of the Nose, Accessory 
Sinuses, and Naso-Pharynx ; Rarer Forms of Laryngeal Tumours; 
Diseases of the Trachea and Bronchi ; Broncho-oesophagoscopy. 

16. Otology.— Exhibits of this Section will not be Included in the 
General Museum. 

17. Stomatology.— Periodontal Diseases. 

18. Hygiene and lbreventive Medicine.— The Mortality of Infants 
during the first Four Weeks of Life; Visual Defects in School Children ; 
Diseases of the Lung'duo to Dust. 

19. Forensic Medicine.— The Forensic Aspect of Syphilis; The 
Psychology of Crime. 

20. Naval and Military Medicine. Transport of the Wounded in Hill 
Warfare; Hospital Ships; Water-supplies in the Field; Antityphoid 
Inoculations; Sanitary Organisation in the Tropics; Caisson Disease. 

21. Tropical Medicine.— Leishmaniasis ; Relapsing Fever; Beri-beri; 
Plague ; Tropical Diseases of the Skin ; Filariasls; Worms. 

22. Radiology.— 1 Technical Advances in Radiography; Radiographs 
illustrating Diseases of Various Organs. &e. 

Special Department.- The Technique of the Museum. 


It will be seen that the Committee has taken every pains 
to include in the programme of exhibits the most interesting 
and modern pathological phenomena. 


MEDICINE AND THE LAW. 


Dental Treatment by an Unqualified Person: Robertson v. 

Rankins. 

In The Lancet of July 27th, p. 256, an account was 
given of a case in which William Hawkins, trading as the 
Williams Artificial Teeth Institute, was summoned by 
F. Robertson, a county council teacher, the summons 
charging him with unlawfully taking and using the name 
or title “registered dentist.” Robertson had to have his 
teeth attends! to and to present a certificate from a regis¬ 
tered dentist to that effect to the education authority. He 
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consnlted Hawkins, not knowing that he was an unqualified 
person, showed him the document given to him by the 
county council requiring a certificate from a registered 
dentist, and had from him in reply the statement 
that he had signed hundreds of such certificates before 
and would sign one for him when the date arrived 
at which it would be required. When the certificate 
was actually asked for it was not forthcoming; no reply 
was sent to a letter asking whether the complainant 
had in fact been treated by a registered dentist, but upon 
his calling at the defendant's premises a return of his money 
was offered. The facts in connexion with the allegation of 
using the name or title of registered dent ist being practically 
no more than have been briefly described above, Mr. 
D’Eyncourt, the magistrate who heard the case at the police 
court, did not see his way to convict, and obviously the 
point was one which must present some difficulty. 
This was felt, and was so stated by the Divisional 
Court, which, however, on appeal, has reversed the magis¬ 
trate's decision and sent the case back with a direction 
to convict. The Lord Chief Justice pointed out that 
on the form which had been given to Robertson on behalf 
of the education authority, amounting to an order to him 
to have his teeth attended to, appeared the words, “ Please 
show this form to the dentist, as only the certificate of a 
registered dentist can be accepted.” Lord Alverstone was 
of the opinion that although the defendant did not, orally 
or in writing, use the words “dentist” or “registered 
dentist,” he said, after having been shown the County 
Council's order referred to, that he would give the certificate, 
and that he had given such certificates before. This trans¬ 
action amounted in effect to the prosecutor asking the ques¬ 
tion, Are you a registered dentist .’ and receiving an affirmative 
answer. "His lordship suggested that it would have been 
better if the summons had charged the defendant with 
using a name or title implying that he was registered, 
pointing out that the words of the Act, “take or use the 

name or title of dentist . or any name . implying 

that he is registered,” were not very clearly applicable to 
the facts of the case before the court. The same difficulty 
of applying the Act to the facts was felt by Mr. Justice 
Channell. but he, with Mr. Justice Avory, was able to 
concur in the judgment of the Lord Chief Justice with the 
result stated above. We may point out that medical men and 
qualified dentists desire that the public should be protected 
from the dangers of unqualified practice, not by straining 
existing and obsolete enactments, but by passing better 
ones suited to modern requirements, and acknowledging 
the claims of modern science to the fullest possible 
recognition. 

The Case cf Seddon. 

The trial and conviction of Frederick Henry Seddon for 
the murder of Eliza Mary Barrow were commented upon in 
a leading article in The Lancet of April 20th, p. 1070. 
Probably no reasonable man after the ten days’ trial felt the 
smallest doubt that Seddon did, in fact, most deliberately 
and cruelly kill his victim by administering to her, or placing 
in her way, liquid containing arsenic extracted by him from 
fly-papers. His possession of fly-papers, his greed, his 
opportunities, and other circumstances were proved, but 
the preparation of the poisonous decoction and its con¬ 
veyance to Miss Barrow were matters of inference. As 
was pointed out in the article referred to, the evidence 
of Dr. W. H. Willcox and Dr. B. Spilsbury proved from 
analysis and observation facts essential to the case for the 
Crown, and it may be added that in popular terms the 
scientific evidence “ hanged ” Seddon. It is to some extent 
satisfactory to note,' in view of the agitation on the part of 
foolish persons which arises even in the case of the most 
cruel and clearly proved murders, and which did in fact 
take place in Seddon’s case, that what is apparently a full 
and candid account of his crime has been published in the 
Weekly Dispatch in the form of an interview with his widow, 
who was placed on trial with him and acquitted. If we 
pass over details which may be exaggerated, irrelevant, 
or not accurately stated, we find her story, which is 
that of an eye-witness, confirms absolutely that version 
of the facts which the scientific witnesses for the prose¬ 
cution laid before the jury—namely, that Seddon 
obtained arsenic from fly-papers and with it murdered his 
victim. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS OF 
ENGLAND. 


Meeting of Council. 

An ordinary meeting of the Council was held on Nov. 14th, 
Sir Rickman Godlee, the President, being in the chair. 

It was resolved that 89 diplomas of Membership should be 
granted to successful candidates. 

A letter was read from Mr. Edward Dent, thanking the 
Council for their sympathetic and appreciative resolution 
regarding his brother, the late Mr. Clinton T. Dent. 

At the last meeting of the Council a letter was read from 
the National Health Insurance Commissioners (Epgland> 
stating that the question whether resident medical officers- 
and other qualified resident officials at a hospital were 
employed by the hospital authorities under a contract of 
service had been submitted to them for a formal decision, 
and that a hearing would take place on Oct. 22nd, and asking 
if any representative of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England proposed to attend the hearing. The President 
now reported that he had addressed the following letter to 
the National Health Insurance Commission (England) 1 : — 

Oct. 17th. 1912. 

The Council of the Royal College' of Surgeons have not h;ul the matter 
referred tc. in your letter of the ini instant under formal consideration, 
and do not propose to avail themselves of the opportunity afforded them 
of sending representatives to give evidence before your committee. 

In acknowledging your letter I may, however, point out: 

(a) That resident medical officers in hospitals naturally fall into two 
classes : lirst, those who receive small salaries or merely ImkuiI and 
liMiging, not because their services are not worth more, hut iiecauae 
they discharge their duties for small payment in consideration of 
the advantage they gain from tlie instruction they receive in doing, 
so; and, secondly, those who hold more or less permanent appoint¬ 
ments and whoso salaries exceed tfie income-tax limit. Neither of 
these clashes, therefore, appear to he employed persons under the 
meaning of the Act. 

yb) That, in the case of sickness, it is the invariable custom for such 
officers to he offered treatment in the hospital to which they are 
attached, an offer which is. in most cases, taken advantage of. It 
does not appear to be equitable to exact payment from loth parties for 
that which is voluntarily given hy one, and for which the other lui^> to 
pay nothing. 

(?) It is practically certain that none of those who receive low 
salaries, and could, therefore, conceivably l>e held to be insurable under 
tho Act, would continue such insurance after the completion of their 
short term of office. The result of including them would, therefore, be 
that the hospitals would have to pay a perpetual tax in proportion to 
the number of these officers, who in their turn would have to [m 3 ' for a 
few* months for what under no circumstances could benefit them. 

It must not be forgotten that resident medical officers are most 
unlikeh- to join Approved Societies, and at the best, therefore, would 
onl 3 r bedeposit contributors. 

The action of the President was approved and confirmed. 

The President reported that the Bradshaw lecture 
would be delivered by Mr. C. Mansell Moullin on Thursday, 
Dec. 5th, at 5 o’clock i\m., and that the subject of the 
lecture would be the Biology of Tumours. 

Mr. G. H. Making was nominated as a member of the 
Committee of Management of the Schiff House of Recovery* 
Cobham. _ 


ASYLUM REPORTS. 


Kent County Asylum at Chartham Downs, Canterbury 
(Annual Report for the Year 1911). —The total number 
under treatment during the year 1911 at this asylum was- 
1311, the average daily number on the registers being 1043. 
300 cases were admitted, and this number is larger than in 
any previous year. Sixty-eight patients were discharged 
recovered, the proportion percent, of recoveries to admissions 
being 25* 43. 138 patients died, the proportion per cent, of 

deaths to the daily average number resident being 13- 27, and 
to the total number under treatment 10* 58. Post-mortem 
examinations were made in 103 cases. 

Hereford County and City Asylum at Buryhill {Annual 
Report for the Year 1911). —The total number under treat¬ 
ment at this asylum was 592, the daily average number being 
602. Eighty-two patients were admitted during the year, 
and of these 23 men and 23 women were admitted for the 
first time. Of the total admitted, excluding imbeciles* 
17*95 per cent, had been ill for less than three months, and 
39*53 per cent, between three and six months previous to 
admission. The more prevalent varieties of mental disorder 


1 See p. 1472 of thia issue of The Laxcet, 
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were : mania, 15 cases ; melancholia, 11; delusional insanity, 
13 ; dementia, 16 ; insanity due to gross brain lesion, 7 ; and 
idiocy, 13 cases. Among the attributed causes insane 
heredity was ascertained in 13*34 per cent, of the total 
•cases, alcoholic intemperance in 14*52 per cent., and senility 
in 13*76 per cent. Thyroid disease as a contributory cause 
was assigned in 17 per cent. It appears that in the first 
attack cases, heredity and congenital mental deficiency 
were ascertained in 50 per cent, of the admissions. 47 
were discharged, and of these 23 were recovered, 21 
relieved, and 3 were not improved ; the proportion per 
•cent, of recoveries to admissions was 29*1. Of those who 
recovered 68*5 per cent, were cases in whom the dura¬ 
tion of the illness prior to admission had not exceeded three 
months. The deaths numbered 43, giving a percentage of 
8*5 on the daily average number resident. The average age 
at death was for males 63 and females 66, and 33*6 per 
■cent, males and 48 per cent, females were over 70 years of 
age. Mr. C. S. Morrison, the medical superintendent, points 
out that these figures indicate the greater relative paucity 
there is of able-bodied persons in proportion to asylum 
population than in almost any other asylum in England and 
Wales. When the aged and demented are added to the 
•unemployable, though perhaps able-bodied, the margin of 
self-supporting inmates becomes fewer every year. It 
would appear that the small number of persons nowadays 
employable will undoubtedly seriously affect the economies 
which accrue under the head of “ Occupations of Inmates.” 
Post-mortem -examinations were made in 31 instances. 

Worcestershire Asylum, Barnsley Hall, Bromsgrove {.Annual 
Report for the Year 1011). —The average daily number 
•on the registers during the year was 537. There were 
.admitted 183 patients. The nature of the affections 
from which the patients were suffering was exceptionally 
unfavourable with regard to the prospect of recovery, 28 
•males and 45 females suffering from incurable forms of 
insanity. Eleven of the cases were over 70 years of age on 
admission. A family history of insanity or epilepsy was 
.ascertained in 34*7 per cent, of the direct admissions, and of 
alcoholism in 1*5 per cent. During the year 32 cases were 
discharged, 21 of these being relieved and 11 recovered, 
yielding a percentage of 30*7 on the direct admissions. Dr. 
Percy T. Hughes explains that he has always endeavoured to 
•confine the discharge of patients under the heading 
“ recovered ” to those cases who have truly recovered, and 
who show no obvious permanent mental deficiency, whether 
this be congenital, and therefore the basis of the acute 
symptoms, or due to the damaging effects of the acute 
attack. He considers that a recovery-rate by itself is mis¬ 
leading and of little value unless tested by a parallel table 
showing the relapse-rate. He has inquired regarding the 
cases which have been discharged recovered from the 
asylum since its opening in 1907, and as far as he can 
ascertain out of 112 recoveries only 12, or 10*7 per cent., 
have relapsed. Fifty-one deaths occurred during the year, 
and in all except five post-mortem examinations were held. 
The percentage of the deaths on the daily average number 
resident was 9*4. 

Mental Hospital for the County Borough cf Leicester , 
at West Jfumber stone {Annual Report for the Year 1911). 
—At this asylum the average number resident was 807. 
The admissions numbered 181, and of these 36 had been 
previously under treatment. Mental stress was assigned as 
the principal cause in 45 cases, heredity in 31 cases, and 
.-alcoholic excess in 25 cases. Ninety-one cases were dis¬ 
charged, and of these 71 had made a complete recovery, 
while 9 were relieved, the rate of recovery for the year being 
•49* 65 per cent. There were 67 deaths, and of these 15 
persons were over the age of 70. The death-rate was 8*3 
per cent. In 59 cases post-mortem examinations were held. 

Nottingham City Asylum at Mapperley Hill {Annual Report 
for the Year 1911). —The average number resident at this 
asylum for the year was 859. The admissions numbered 208. 
The increase in the number admitted was the largest that 
•there has been for several years, and appears to have been 
-due chiefly to the increased admission rate amongst the 
♦females. A very large proportion of the cases admitted held 
cut but small hope of recovery. Out of 91 males admitted 
•during the year no fewer than 45 were suffering from con- 
•ditions of the brain which made recovery impossible. On 
the other hand, of only 20 out of the 117 females admitted 
could the tame be said. The principal causes attributed 


were : alcoholic excess, 23 per cent. ; mental stress, 18*8 per 
cent. ; and hereditary predisposition, 16*7 per cent. The dis¬ 
charges numbered 86, and of these 73 had recovered. The 
percentage of recoveries was 38*21 of the direct admissions. 
There were 80 deaths during the year, and in 78 cases post¬ 
mortem examinations were held. General paralysis was the 
cause of death in 22 cases, other diseases of the brain in 

11 cases, tuberculosis in 11 cases, and heart disease in 

12 cases. The percentage of deaths to the average number 
resident was 9*31. The new buildings of the asylum were 
occupied early in the year. The villa for males affords 
pleasant accommodation for the most trustworthy men who 
appreciate their freedom from locked doors and night super¬ 
vision. In connexion with the infirmary wing every 
advantage is taken of the verandah for the open-air treat¬ 
ment of phthisical cases and of many acute mental cases. 
The short experience of the method already affords evidence 
of the great benefit of this mode of treatment. 

Cumberland and Westmorland Lunatic Asylum {Annual 
Report for the Year 1011). — On the first day of the year 
there were at this asylum 842 patients, and on the last 
day of the year 834. During the year 153 patients were 
admitted, being the lowest number during the last 20 years. 
Thirty-six of those admitted had been previously under care 
in this asylum ; 33 of these had recovered at the time of 
their last "discharge, and the average time that these had 
remained away from the asylum was four years and five 
months. Hereditary predisposition was attributed as a factor 
in causation in 44 cases and alcohol in 17 cases. Dr. W. F. 
Farquharson, the medical superintendent, writes that alco¬ 
holic excess does not of itself cause insanity unless the 
individual addicted to it has by inheritance an unstable 
nervous system ; in many cases the drinking habits are 
the sign of a defective brain constitution with lessened 
self-control rather than the cause of the mental break¬ 
down. Ninety-one patients were discharged during the year, 
75 as recovered. The recovery rate was 51 per cent., 
calculated on the direct admissions. Of those who re¬ 
covered, 20 were under treatment in the asylum for less 
than three months, 26 from three to six months, 7 from 
six to nine months, 8 from nine to 12 months, and 14 for 
more than a year. 50 per cent, of those who recovered were 
brought to the asylum within a fortnight of the onset of the 
attack and 80 per cent, wore brought within three months, 
indicating that the earlier treatment commences the greater 
are the chances of recovery. Deaths numbered 70, the rate 
being the low one of 8*8" per cent, on the daily average 
number resident. Five of those who died had been in the 
asvlum for over 20 years, and one of them had been admitted 
to the asylum when it was opened 50 years ago. In every 
case a post-mortem examination was held. 

Roxburgh , Berwick, and Selkirk District Asylum {Annual 
Report for the Year ending May 15th, 1912). —The 

total number of cases under care during the year at this 
asylum was 387, the average daily number resident being 
311*4. Sixty-two patients were admitted during the year, of 
whom 29 per cent, had been previously under treatment in 
this asylum, the period of absence from the asylum ranging 
from 14 years to four months, and the average period of 
absence being four years and two months. Among the 
admissions, hereditary predisposition to mental disorder was 
ascertained to exist in 26 cases. In 8 per cent, of the cases 
the physical condition of the patients was good, while in 
82 per cent, it was bad, and in 10 per cent, very bad. 
Thirty-seven patients were discharged, and of these 30 had 
recovered, the recoveries on the admissions giving a 
proportion of 48*3 per cent. Of the 30 recoveries, 25 were 
cases in which the mental disorder was of less than three 
months’ duration on the patient’s admission into the asylum ; 
two in which it was from 3-6 months, one from 6-9 months, 
and two from 9-12 months. The length of residence 
in the asylum of the patients who recovered was less 
than three months in 13 cases, from 3-6 months in 
seven cases, from 6-9 months in four cases, from 
9-12 months in one case, from 12-15 months in four 
cases, and four years in one case. The deaths numbered 26, 
the rate calculated on the average number on the registers 
being 8 per cent. The periods of residence in the asylum 
ranged from three days to 42 years. In 73 per cent, of the 
cases post-mortem examinations were held. Dr. J. Carlyle 
Johnstone, the medical superintendent, writes in his report 
that although the Asylums Officers* Superarnuition Act hts 
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only been authorised for two years, already two Bills are before 
the House of Commons for its amendment. In order to 
secure the great boon of assured and definite pensions for all 
workers in rate-supported asylums, the promoters of the 
original measure were compelled during its passage through 
Parliament to assent to certain conditions which a very brief 
experience has proved to entail serious hardships on persons 
for whose benefit the Act was intended. Many difficulties 
have arisen, moreover, in the interpretation and administra¬ 
tion of the Act, owing largely to its obscure and sometimes 
conflicting phraseology. Dr. Johnstone reviews and criticises 
the Bills now before the House of Commons, supporting the 
Bill entitled The Asylums Officers’ Superannuation Bill 
introduced by Sir Charles Nicholson. 

Dorset County Asylum (Annual Report for the Tear 
1911). —The average daily number on the registers at this 
asylum was 888. 182 cases were admitted during the year. 

Of the county cases admitted 69, or 54 per cent., were cases 
under one or other of the different types of mania, whereas 
but 15, or 11 per cent., were of the type associated with 
depression. Eighty-three cases were discharged. Of the 
57 cases discharged recovered, 26 recovered in less than six 
months, and 18 within 12 months. The percentage of 
recoveries among the private patients for 1911 was no less 
than 50 per cent. Eighty-four persons died during the year. 

West Hiding Asylum at Wakefield (Annual Report for 
the Year 1911). —The total number under treatment at this 
asylum during the year was 2594, the average daily number 
on the registers being 2023. 557 cases were admitted during 

the year, 64 per cent, of the males and 54 per cent, of the 
females being regarded as incurable. 318 patients were 
discharged, and of these 97 were recovered. The recovery 
rate, based on the total admissions, amounts in the case of 
the males to 11*66 and in that of the females to 24 a 12, the 
combined rate being 17-41, or, if transfers be excluded, 
20*29. The deaths numbered 253, the rate, estimated on 
the average number resident, being 12*50 for both sexes. 
Post-mortem examinations wore conducted on 230 of the 
deaths. General paralysis occurred in 73 cases, tuberculosis 
in 52, and dysentery in 17 cases. Dr. J. S. Bolton, the 
medical superintendent, reports that during a large part of 
the summer upwards of 100 patients spent the day in bed 
out of doors, and upwards of 1000 left the wards directly 
after breakfast, and only returned indoors at bedtime. The 
results exceeded the highest expectations. The wards, 
instead of being close and stuffy, became relatively healthy 
and hygienic. The patients were quiet and orderly, and the 
turbulent cases showed relatively little excitement. The 
amount of sedative medicine required became much smaller, 
and the general health of the inmates much more satis¬ 
factory. The committee has appointed a bacteriologist as 
whole-time pathologist. New and more elaborate post¬ 
mortem examination records, which include the systematic 
examination of the convolutional pattern and alio photo¬ 
graphs of the brains, have been introduced. 

Lincolnshire County Asylum at Kesteven (.Annual Report 
for the Year 1911). —The average daily number on the 
registers at this asylum was 450. Seventy-eight cases 
were admitted, and in only 29 of these was the prognosis 
considered to be in any way favourable. The bodily con¬ 
dition of 30 was either frail and feeble or much run-down, 
and in the case of only 14 was it classified as good. Thirty- 
four patients were discharged, and of these 22 had recovered, 
giving a percentage of 31 on the direct admissions. Of those 
who recovered, 12 were in residence for a less period than six 
months and 9 for less than a year. In all of these the 
duration of the attack prior to admission was less than three 
months. The deaths numbered 42, giving a percentage of 
9* 33 on the average number resident. 


Literary Intelligence.— Messrs. Williams 
and Norgate announce that His Majesty the King has 
honoured the Right Hon. Robert Farquharson, M.D., by 
accepting a copy of his new volume entitled “ The House 
of Commons from Within.” 

In the rooms of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
22, Albemarle-street, W., on Tuesday, Nov. 26th, Miss 
B. L. Hutchins will read a paper before the Sociological 
Society on “Fatigue and Efficiency.” The chair will be 
taken at 5.15 p.m. by Sir William Mather. 


JfealtJp 


REPORTS OP SCHOOL MEDICAL OFFICERS. 

Borough of Cambridge. —The report of Dr. Andrew J. 
Laird is sent out bound up with that of Mr. William H. 
Jones, the borough dentist, who conducts dental inspection 
in the schools and treatment in the well-known dental 
clinic. It is desirable to have the importance of treatment 
emphasised in this way, and doubtless in the future an 
account of methods of treatment will take up more and 
more space in the school doctor’s report. Some curious 
facts emerge from Dr. Laird’s report: firstly, that the 
premises of many of the schools can only be fitly 
described as primitive; and, secondly, that there is a large 
percentage of refusals to allow children to be examined. 
The percentage was as high as 30*7 per cent, in 1910, but 
has sunk to 12*2 per cent, in 1911. Nevertheless, this 
percentage is enormous. It is suggested that the refusals 
really depend on the children, who have been overheard 
saying to one another : “ Are you going to be done ? No ; 
then I won’t.” The report suggests that “in these days, when 
parents allow themselves to be entirely controlled by their 
children,” it is desirable to find out whether the objection 
springs from the parent or from the child. But the curious 
point is that this very high percentage of refusals (possibly the 
highest in England) comes from a university town. Children 
with ringworm of the scalp have been allowed to attend 
school if ointment is used daily and a bag provided for tbe 
hat. But some cases have latterly been excluded on the 
ground of not being adequately treated, and for others 
“ointment record papers” were instituted. These are 
papers, ruled for a month and marked when the register is 
marked. If ointment has not been applied to the head 
the child is sent home at once. Each month the paper is 
sent up to the medical officer, who can then judge of con¬ 
tinuity of treatment. The attention thus directed to the 
matter has led to more regular treatment. Twelve cases were 
treated by X rays at Addenbrooke’s Hospital, but the method 
was not popular. One parent preferred a phrenologist and 
another gave a child “ringworm tablets.” The report of 
the dental clinic is very interesting reading, and the results 
of treatment are marked. At the first examination in 1907, 
before any treatment, only 15 per cent, of the children had all 
their permanent teeth sound ; at the end of 1911 over 70 per 
cent, had their permanent teeth free from caries. Mr. Jones 
suggests that it may, “ as a subsequent development, be still 
further necessary, by means of the establishment of a dental 
dispensary, to take steps that young persons are not shut out 
from the benefits of dental treatment after being trained to 
appreciate its advantages. ” 

Cambridgeshire County Council. —It appears from this 
report that while the school buildings have many defects, 
including in 55 out of 112 schools absence of water-supply, 
yet they are in many ways better than the school buildings 
in the borough itself. The arrangements for treatment of 
defects, are not considered satisfactory ; the 50 guineas 
subscription to Addenbrooke’s Hospital and the issue of 
letters of recommendation in exchange have enabled some 
cases to be treated, but there is difficulty in working the 
system. A small voluntary dental clinic was started at 
Stapleford and Shelford during the year under the control of 
Mr. A. W. Gant, and successfully demonstrated the need for, 
and possibility of, rural dental clinics. Most of the parents 
seem very anxious to accept the treatment offered for their 
children. From May to December, 1911, 51 children were 
provided with spectacles at an average of 1#. lOrf. per child. 

Cumberland County Council. —Dr. F. H. Morison finds it 
useful to not only examine children of definite age groups 
and “specials,” but also to inspect a parade of the whole 
school so as to pick out any obviously neglected or ailing 
children. This excellent procedure, which tends to drop oot 
owing to the press of routine work, might very well be made 
a p>art of that routine. The report complains of the bad 
ventilation of some of the class-rooms, the bad light, and the 
wrong position of the light. “ Even now,” we are told, “ it 
is not an uncommon experience to find classes, even infant 
classes, sitting facing a strong light.” In one district five 
prosecutions were instituted under Section 12 of the 
Children Act for neglect of cleanliness. The first case was 
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heard and proved when the chairman gave a grave warning, 
let it be known that a penalty of £25 or imprisonment for 
six months had been incurred, and finally dismissed the cases 
because they were the first. The effect of the prosecution, and 
the publicity given to it, is stated to have done much good. 
The opinion is expressed, contrary to that of many school 
doctors, that pulmonary tuberculosis is of frequent occurrence 
among children. Among 14,326 children examined in 1909 
and 1910, 2*9 per cent, were affected with pulmonary tuber¬ 
culosis ; in 1911 among 6398 children 2-2 per cent, were so 
affected. 4195 of these were urban children and 2203 were 
rural. Among the urban children 1 • 8 per cent, of the boys 
were affected and 3*0 per cent, of the girls; among the 
rural children 2 3 per cent, boys and 2*5 percent, girls 
The method of diagnosis was “ careful physical examination.’> 


VITAL STATISTICS. 


HEALTH OF ENGLISH TOWNS. 

IN the 95 largest English towns, with an aggregate popula¬ 
tion estimated at 17,639,881 persons at the middle of this 
year, 8138 births and 4761 deaths were registered during the 
week ended Saturday, Nov. 16th. The annual rate of 
mortality in these towns, which had been 13*3, 14*0, 
and 14’8 per 1000 in the three preceding weeks, declined 
to 14* 1 per 1000 in the week under notice. During the first 
seven weeks of the current quarter the mean annual death- 
rate in these large towns averaged 13- 8 per 1000, against 14*7 
in London during the same period. The death-rates in the 
several towns last week ranged from 5 0 in Ilford, 5*5 in 
Wimbledon, 5*8 in Eastbourne, 6*9 in Acton, and 7*1 in 
Swindon, to 20-2 in Merthyr Tydfil, 20-9 in South Shields, 
22*2 in West Ham, 22* 3 in Lincoln, and 23*1 in Aberdare. 

The 4761 deaths from all causes in the 95 towns were 238 
fevrer than the number in the previous week, and included 
513 which were referred to the principal epidemic diseases, 
against numbers rising from 421 to 510 in the three pre¬ 
ceding weeks. Of these 513 deaths, 293 resulted from measles, 
85 from infantile diarrhoeal diseases, 52 from diphtheria, 41 
from whooping-cough, 27 from scarlet fever, 14 from enteric 
fever, and 1 from small-pox. The mean annual death- 
rate from these epidemic diseases last week was equal 
to 1*5 per 1000, against 1*3 and 1*5 in the two preceding 
weeks. The deaths attributed to measles, which had 
steadily increased from 67 to 296 in the seven pre¬ 
ceding weeks, slightly declined to 293 last week, and 
caused the highest annual death-rates of 2*7 in Birmingham 
and in St. Helens, 2 9 in Middlesbrough, 3*3 in South Shields 
and in Newcastle-on-Tyne, 3*6 in Lincoln, 3;9 in West Ham, 
4*0 in Stockton-on-Tees and in Preston, and 4*1 in West 
Hartlepool. The deaths of infants under 2 years of age 
referred to diarrhoea and enteritis, which had been 103, 
107, and 82 in the three preceding weeks, were 85 last week, 
and included 28 in London and its suburban districts, 7 in 
Liverpool, 5 in Nottingham, and 4 each in Portsmouth, in 
Stoke-on-Trent, in Manchester, and in Sheffield. The fatal 
cases of diphtheria, which had been 48, 43, and 52 in the 
three preceding weeks, were again 52 last week; 9 deaths 
were recorded in London, 5 in Portsmouth, 4in Birmingham, 

3 in Liverpool, and 3 in Manchester. The deaths attributed 
to whooping-cough, which had declined from 40 to 30 in 
the three preceding weeks, rose to 41 last week, and included 
11 in London, 4 in Cambridge, 4 in Liverpool, and 3 in 
Birmingham. The deaths referred to scarlet fever, which 
had been 21, 24, and 32 in the three preceding weeks, 
fell to 27 last week ; of this number 9 occurred in London, 

4 in Birmingham, 2 in Newcastle-on-Tyne, and 2 in 
Aberdare. The fatal cases of enteric fever, which had been 
20, 15, and 18 in the three preceding weeks, declined to 14 
last week; 3 deaths were registered in London and 3 in 
Hull. The death from small-pox was recorded in Wolver¬ 
hampton. 

The number of scarlet fever patients under treatment 
in the Metropolitan Asylums and in the London Fever 
Hospital, which had steadily increased from 1512 to 2350 in 
the 12 preceding weeks, had slightly declined to 2335 on 
Saturday last; 254 new cases of this disease were 
admitted to these hospitals during the week, against 
283, 279, and 326 in the three preceding weeks. These 
hospitals also contained on Saturday last 909 cases of 
diphtheria, 680 of measles, 242 of whooping-cough, and 45 of 


enteric fever, but not one of small-pox. The 1250 deaths- 
from all causes in London were 2 fewer than the number 
in the previous week, and were equal to an annual death- 
rate of 14*4 per 1000 persons living. The deaths referred to 
diseases of the respiratory system, which had been 240, 274, 
and 227 in the three preceding weeks, rose to 243 last week, 
and were 19 in excess of the number recorded in the corre¬ 
sponding week of last year. 

Of the 4761 deaths from all causes in the 95 towns last 
week, 174 resulted from different forms of violence and 
420 were the subject of coroners’ inquests. The causes of 40, 
or 0*8 per cent., of the total deaths were not certified 
either by a registered medical practitioner or by a 
coroner after inquest. All the causes of death were duly 
certified in London and its 14 suburban districts, in Sheffield, 
Bristol, Bradford, Hull, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Nottingham, and 
in 53 other smaller towns. The 40 uncertified causes of death 
included 11 in Birmingham, 3 in Liverpool, in St. Helens, 
and in Gateshead, and 2 in Southend-on-Sea, in Bury, and in 
Manchester. 


HEALTH OF 8COTCH TOWNS. 

In the 18 largest Scotch towns, with an aggregate popula¬ 
tion estimated at 2,182,400 persons at the middle of this year r 
1055 births and 683 deaths were registered during the week 
ending Saturday, Nov. 16th. The annual rate of mortality in 
these towns, which had been 14*4, 16*1, and 15*4 per 1000' 
in the three preceding weeks, rose to 16*3 per 1000 in 
the week under notice. During the first seven weeks of 
the current quarter the mean annual death-rate in these- 
Scotch towns averaged 14*6 per 1000, against 13*8 in the 
95 large English towns during the same period. Among 
the several Scotch towns the death-rates last week ranged 
from 5*9 in Coatbridge, 10*3 in Clydebank, and 10*6 in 
Hamilton, to 17*8 in Aberdeen, 19*9 in Greenock, and 22 7 
in Dundee. 

The 683 deaths from all causes were 37 in excess of the 
number in the previous week, and included 37 which were 
referred to the principal epidemic diseases, against 47 and 
43 in the two preceding weeks. Of these 37 deaths, 11 
resulted from whooping-cough, 10 from infantile diarrhoeal 
diseases, 6 from enteric fever, 6 from diphtheria, 2 from 
measles, and 2 from scarlet fever, but not one from small¬ 
pox. These 37 deaths from the principal epidemic diseases- 
were equal to an annual death-rate of 0*9 per 1000, 
against 1*5 per 1000 in the 95 large English towns. The- 
deaths attributed to whooping-cough, which had been 
8, 14, and 8 in the three preceding weeks, rose to 11 
last week, and included 3 in Glasgow, 2 in Edinburgh, 

2 in Aberdeen, and 2 in Govan. The deaths of 
infants under two years of age referred to diarrhoea 
and enteritis, which had been 16, 16, and 12 in the three 
preceding weeks, further declined to 10 last week ; 5 deaths 
were registered in Glasgow, 2 in Dundee, and 2 in Govan. 
The fatal cases of enteric fever, which had been 1 and 5 in 
the two preceding weeks, rose to 6 last week, and comprised 

3 in Aberdeen, 2 in Greenock, and 1 in Glasgow. The 
deaths attributed to diphtheria, which had been 12, 9, and. 
8 in the three preceding weeks, further declined to 6 last 
week; 5 deaths occurred in Glasgow and 1 in Dundee. 
The 2 deaths attributed to scarlet fever were recorded in 
Glasgow, and the 2 fatal cases of measles in Dundee and 
Falkirk respectively. 

The deaths referred to diseases of the respiratory system 
in the 18 Scotch towns, which had been 105, 139, and 127 
in the three preceding weeks, rose to 162 in the week 
under notice; 19 deaths were attributed to different 
forms of violence, against 35 and 24 in the two previous 
weeks. _ 


HEALTH OF IRISH TOWNS. 

In the 22 town districts of Ireland, having an aggregate 
population estimated at 1,154,150 persons at the middle 
of this year, 536 births and 377 deaths were registered 
during the week ending Saturday, Nov. 16th. The annual 
rate of mortality in these towns, which had been 17'8,18 * 3,. 
and 17*9 per 1000 in the three preceding weeks, declined to 
17*0 per 1000 in the week under notice. During the first 
seven weeks of the current quarter the mean annual death- 
rate in these Irish towns averaged 17*2 per 1000 ; in the 
95 large English towns the corresponding death-rate did not 
exceed 13*8, while in the 18 Scotch towns it was equal 
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to 14 6 per 1000. The annual death-rate in the several 
towns last week was equal to 18'7 in Dublin (against 14*4 
in London), 16 1 in Belfast, 15*6 in Cork, 10*2 in London¬ 
derry, 35*2 in Limerick, and 19* 0 in Waterford, while in 
the remaining 16 smaller towns the mean rate did not exceed 
13*2 per 1000. 

The 377 deaths from all causes in the 22 Irish towns 
were 19 fewer than the number in the previous week, and 
included 40 which were referred to the principal epidemic 
diseases, against 65 and 39 in the two preceding weeks. 
Of these 40 deaths, 23 resulted from measles, 1 from diar- 
rhoeal diseases, 3 from whooping-cough, 1 from enteric fever, 
1 from scarlet fever, and 1 from diphtheria, but not one 
from small-pox. These 40 deaths from the principal epidemic 
diseases were equal to an annual death-rate of 1*9 per 
1000 ; the death-rate from these diseases last week was 
equal to 1* 5 per 1000 in the 95 large English towns, while 
in the 18 Scotch towns it did not exceed 0- 9 per 1000. 
The deaths attributed to measles, which had been 19, 
36, and 23 in the three preceding weeks, were again 23 
last week, and comprised 12 in Limerick, 9 in Belfast, 
and 2 in Dundalk. The deaths referred to diarrhoea 
and enteritis, which had been 5, 14, and 5 in the three pre¬ 
ceding weeks, rose to 11 last week, all of which related to 
infants under two years of age ; 4 deaths were registered in 
Belfast, 3 in Dublin, and 2 in Limerick. The 3 fatal cases of 
whooping-cough, comprising 2 in Dublin and 1 in Belfast, 
■were equal to the average in the four preceding wrecks. The 
fatal cases of scarlet fever and diphtheria were recorded in 
Belfast, and that of enteric fever in Dublin. 

The deaths referred to diseases of the respiratory system, 
which had been 78, 74, and 93 in the three preceding 
weeks, declined to 83 in the week under notice. Of the 
377 deaths from all causes, 102, or 27 per cent., occurred 
in public institutions, and 13 resulted from different forms 
of violence. The causes of 15, or 4 0 per cent., of the total 
deaths were not certified either by a registered medical 
practitioner or by a coroner after inquest; in the 95 large 
English towns the proportion of uncertified causes of death 
last week did not exceed 0*8 per cent. 


THE SERVICES. 


Royal Navy Medical Service. 

In accordance with the provisions of Order in Council of 
April 1st, 1881, the following officers have been placed on 
the Retired lust:—Deputy Surgeon-General Frederick John 
Lilly at his own request, with permission to assume the rank 
of Surgeon-Genoral (dated Nov. 15th, 1912). Fleet-Surgeon 
Edward Robert Drummond Fasken (dated Nov. 17th, 1912). 

The following appointments have been notified :—Fleet- 
Burgeons : J. A. Keogh to the Princess Royal , on com¬ 
missioning ; M. L. M. Yaudin to the Cochrane; and H. P. 
Jones to the Conqueror , on commissioning. Staff-Surgeons : 
P. L. Crosbie to the Vivid, additional, for the Conqueror , for 
trials, and to the Conqueror , on commissioning ; M. Cameron 
to the Formidable , on the Conqueror commissioning; F. C. B. 
Gittings to the Apollo; A. F. Fleming to the Victory, 
additional, for disposal, and to the Royal Marine Division, 
Portsmouth ; and W. L. Hawkins to the Pegams , on 
recommissioning. Surgeon : M. M. Melrose to the Princess 
Royal , on commissioning. 

Army Medical Service. 

Colonel Robert I. D. Hackett retires on retired pay (dated 
Nov. 13th, 1912). ‘ v 

Royal Army Medical Corps. 

The undermentioned Captains to be Majors (dated Nov. 14th, 
1912): Walter J. Walters, Henry F. Shea, Frederick A. 
Stephens, Edgar F. Q. L’Estrange, and Thomas B. Unwin. 

Brevet-Colonel Charles H. Melville, from the supernumerary 
list, is restored to the establishment, vice Lieutenant-Colonel 
W. W. O. Beveridge, D.S.O., supernumerary (dated Nov. 1st, 
1912). 

Colonel E. J. E. Risk, late Commandant and Director of 
Studies at the Royal Army Medical College, has been granted 
leave of absence on medical certificate. 

Lieutenant-Colonel G. Cree has taken up duty as Assistant 
Director of Medical Services at Bordon (Aldershot Command), 


in succession to Colonel C. R. Tyrrell. Lieutenant-Colonel 
A. A. Sutton, D.S.O., senior medical officer. Sierra Leone 
Protectorate, has arrived home on leave of absence from 
West Africa. Lieutenant-Colonel T. Daly, on arrival home, 
tour expired from India, has been appointed to the Western 
Command for duty. Lieutenant-Colonel O. R. A. Julian, 
C M.G., has been appointed to the Directing Staff for a 
staff tour to be held in the Irish Command at Rostrevor 
from Dec. 2nd next. 

Major B. F. Wingate Has been transferred from Wellington 
to Bellary, Madras Presidency, and appointed to command 
the Station Hospital. Major J. H. Brunskill, specialist in 
bacteriology at the Curragh Camp, has been selected for 
appointment as Specialist Sanitary Officer to the Dublin 
District, in succession to Major D. J. Collins, who has been 
placed under orders for a tour of service in India. Major J. W. 
Leake has arrived home on leave of absence from the Sierra 
Leone Protectorate. Major H. H. Norman has been 
appointed for duty in the Eastern Command on completion 
of a tour of service in Burma. Major E. B. Steel has been 
selected for appointment as Senior Medical Officer on board 
the transport s.s. Hardinge , leaving Karachi for Southampton 
on Nov. 30th. Major *S. O. Hall has embarked for a tour of 
service in India, and on arrival will be appointed for duty 
with the Northern Army. Major A. W. N. Bowen has been 
selected for appointment to command the Military Hospital 
at Kirkee. Major G. Baillie has taken over charge of the 
Military Hospital at Wilberforce, West Africa. Major J. M. 
Cuthbert has taken up duty as Clinical Pathologist at Edin¬ 
burgh. Major F. W. Hardy has relinquished his appoint¬ 
ment as Specialist Sanitary Officer to the Colchester District 
and embarked for a tour of service in India. Major C. F. 
Wanhill has been appointed Deputy Assistant Director of. 
Medical Services (Sanitary) to the Fifth (Mhow) Division, in 
succession to Major N. Faichnie, whose tenure of the 
appointment has expired. Major S. W. Sweetnam has been 
transferred from the Military Hospital at Kirkee to the Aden 
Brigade. 

Captain M. F. Leahy, medical officer to the Ordnance 
Factory at Kirkee, has been granted leave of absence for six 
months home from India. Captain H. L. Howell has been 
selected for appointment as a Specialist in the Prevention 
of Disease and placed in charge of the Brigade Head¬ 
quarters Bacteriological Research Laboratory at Ahrned- 
nagar, Bombay Presidency. Captain J. A. Bennett has 
been transferred from the Military Hospital at Bombay to 
Poona Cantonment for duty. Captain G. F. Dawson has 
been appointed Medical Officer to the Rifle Camp at Meerut 
on transfer from the Military Hospital at Agra. Captain 
A. H. Jacob has arrived home for duty from Iudia at the 
expiration of his tour of foreign service. Captain J. B. G. 
Mulligan has been appointed for duty to the Southern 
Commaud. Captain J. R. Lloyd has been detailed for duty 
on board the transport s.s. Dufferin, which left Bombay for 
Southampton on Nov. 21st; this officer proceeds on six 
months’ leave of absence from date of disembarkation granted 
by H.E. the Commander-in-Chief in India. Captain C. H. 
O’Rorke has been transferred from the Military Hospital at 
Bareilly to the Military Hospital at Roorkee. Captain A. W. A. 
Irwin has been selected for appointment as Embarkation 
Medical Officer at Gibraltar. Captain J. G. Foster has been 
transferred from the Ninth (Secunderabad) Division to the 
Sixth (Poona) Division. Captain M. F. Foulds, specialist in 
surgery to the Belfast District, and Captain B. II. V. Dunbar 
have been directed to take part in a staff tour for medical 
services to be held at Rostrevor, county Down, on Dec. 2nd 
next. Captain H. J. Crossley has been appointed to hold 
charge of the Military Hospital at Richmond, York. Captain 
F. W. W. Dawson has taken up duty in charge of the 
Brigade Headquarters Bacteriological Research Laboratory 
at Kasauli. Captain M. F. Grant has been appointed 
Adjutant of the First (London) Division, School of Instruc¬ 
tion, Royal Army Medical Corps. Captain D. De C. O’Grady 
has been appointed to hold charge of the Military Hospital 
at Barian and as Specialist in Dermatology and Venereal 
Diseases to the Second (Rawal Pindi) Division. Captain 
F. A. H. Clarke, recruiting medical officer at Glasgow, has 
been placed under orders to embark for a tour of service 
in India, and on arrival will be appointed for duty in the 
Third (Lahore) Division of the Northern Army. 

Lieutenant R. F. Bridges has embarked for a tour of duty 
in India. 
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. Indian Medical Service. 

The King has approved of the promotion of the following 
officers of the Indian Medical Service :—Lieutenant-Colonel 
to be Colonel (dated August 25th, 1912) : Blenman Buhot 
Grayfoot. Major to be Lieutenant-Colonel (dated July 27th, 
1912) : Hubert Malins Earle. 

The promotions of the undermentioned officers to their 
present ranks are antedated as follows:—Major George 
McPherson, from Jan. 28th, 1910, to July 28th, 1909. 
Captain Richard Edward Flowerdew, from March 26th, 1912, 
to Jan. 30th, 1912. Captain Berkeley Gale, from Jan. 31st, 
1912, to Jan. 30th, 1912. 

H.E. the Viceroy and Governor-General of the East Indies 
has selected Colonel A. O. Evans, at present officiating as 
Deputy-Director of Medical Services, Second (Rawal Pindi) 
Division, to officiate as Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals 
in Burma, in succession to Colonel H. StClair Carruthers, who 
has been granted leave of absence. 

Lieutenant-Colonel J. G. Hulbert, on completion of special 
duty at the Central Research Institute, Jvasauli, has joined 
at Muttra as Civil Surgeon. Lieutenant-Colonel C. Mactag- 
gart. C.I.E., on completion of leave of absence, has taken 
vup duty as Inspector-General of Prisons in the I’nited Pro- 

inces of Agra and Oudh. The services of Lieutenant- 
Colonel E. R. W. C. Carroll, civil surgeon in Assam, have 
been replaced at the disposal of the Home Department of the 
Government of India. Lieutenant-Colonel H. S. Wood, civil 
surgeon at Rajshahi, has lx*en appointed to officiate as a 
Civil Surgeon of the First Class, in succession to Major E. C. 
MacLeod, granted leave of absence. H.E. the Governor of 
Bombay in Council has appointed Lieutenant-Colonel J. 
Crimmin, V.C., C.I.E., to officiate as Health Officer of 

the Port of Bombay during the absence on leave of Lieutenant- 
Colonel W. E. Jennings. 

Major J. C. S. Oxley, civil surgeon at Chanda, has been 
appointed to hold Executive and Medical Charge of the 
Chanda District Jail. Major J. W. Grant, residency 
surgeon in the Western States of Rajputana, has been ap¬ 
pointed to hold charge of the current duties of the office of 
Resident in the Western States of Rajputana until further 
orders. H.E. the Commander-in-Chief in India has selected 
Major G. Bidie for appointment as Specialist in Advanced 
Operative Surgery to the Sixth (Poona) Division. Major 
P. F. Chapman, civil surgeon at Jubbulpore, has been 
granted privilege leave of absence home from India for three 
months, combined with furlough for six months, and study 
leave for nine months. Major F. S. C. Thompson has taken 
over charge of the Juvenile Jail at Alipore. Major S. H. 
Burnett has taken up duty as Marine Surgeon at Colaba. 
Major E. F. Gordon-Tucker has been appointed to officiate 
as Presidency Surgeon of the Third District in Bombay City. 
Major G. Hutcheson, civil surgeon at Aligarh, has been ap¬ 
pointed to hold Civil Medical Charge of the Bulandshahr 
District during the leave on absence of Major R. Steen. 

Captain A. Cameron, at present officiating as civil surgeon 
at Rae Bareli, has been appointed to officiate as Super¬ 
intendent of the Central Prison at Benares in succession to 
Captain C. E. Palmer, granted leave of absence. Captain 
H. B. Steen, first resident surgeon at the Presidency General 
Hospital, Calcutta, has been granted privilege leave of 
absence, combined with study leave and furlough for one 
year and seven months. Captain J. R. J. Tyrrell has been 
confirmed in the appointment of a Second-class Agency 
Surgeon. Captain W. T. Finlayson has been appointed 
Superintendent, of the Borstal Central Jail at Lahore sub. 
pro tern. The services of Captain A. Whitmore have been 
placed permanently at the disposal of the Government of 
India. Captain G. F. I. Harkness has been appointed to 
officiate as Civil Surgeon at Dhulia in succession to Captain 
J. Smalley, granted leave of absence. Captain F. N. 
White has been appointed to hold charge of the current 
duties of the office of Director of the Bombay Bacterio- 
1 >gical Laboratory. Captain T. C. Rutheifoord, civil 
surgeon at Bilaspur, has been appointed to hold Execu¬ 
tive and Medical Charge of the Bilaspur District Jail. 
Captain J. B. Lapsley has been appointed to the sub¬ 
stantive Medical Charge of the 26th Punjabis. Captain 
M. R. C. MacWatters has been permitted to extend his leave 
of absence home from India for a further’ three months. 
Captain F. P. Wernicke, officiating civil surgeon at Chanda, 
has been transferred to Nagpur and placed on general duty. 
Captain S. H. Lee Abbott, civil surgeon at Feroxopore, has 


been granted privilege leave of absence for one month. Th& 
services of Captain R. Markham Carter have been placed 
temporarily at the disposal of the Government of Bombay. 

H.E. the Commander-in-Chief in India has selected 
Lieutenant H. S. Cormack for appointment as Specialist ir» 
Ophthalmology to the Second (Rawal Pindi) Division of the 
Northern Army. 

Special Reserve op Officers. 

Royal Army Medioal Corps. 

Lieutenant John R. Hayman is confirmed in his rank. 
Cadet-Sergeant. William Tyrrell, from the Belfast l’Diversity 
Contingent, Officers Training Corps, to be Lieutenant (oifc 
probation) (dated Oct. 18th, 1912). 

Territorial Force. 

Royal Army Medical Corps. 

North Midland Mounted Brigade Field Ambulance, Royal 
Army Medical Corps : Lieutenant Arthur G. Goodwin to be 
Captain (dated August 22nd, 1912). 

1st London (City of London) Field Ambulance, Royal 
Army Medical Corps : Eric Gerald Gauntlett to be Lieu¬ 
tenant (dated Oct. 28th, 1912). 

2nd London (City of London) Field Ambulance, Royal 
Army Medical Corps : Lieutenant Reginald E. Bickerton to- 
be Captain (dated Oct. 13th, 1912). 

2nd North Midland Field Ambulance, Royal Army Medical* 
Corps : Alfred Charles Foster Turner to be Lieutenant (dated 
Oct. 20th, 1912). 

4th London General Hospital, Royal Army Medical Corps r 
Lieutenant-Colonel Albert B. Barrow resigns his commission, 
(dated Nov. 16th, 1912). 

The undermentioned Majors to be Lieutenant-Colonels- 
(dated Nov. 16th, 1912): —Sir William W. Cheyne, Bart. r 
Norman Dalton, George R. Turner. 

The undermentioned Captains to be Majors (dated 
Nov. 16th, 1912):—Walter G. Spencer, William A. Turner, 
Albert Carless, James Galloway. 

4tli Scottish General Hospital, Royal Army Medical Corps : 
Major Archibald Young, from the 1st Lowland Field Ambu¬ 
lance, Royal Army Medical Corps, to be Major, whose 
services will be available on mobilisation (dated Sept. 24th r 
1912). 

2nd London Sanitary Company, Royal Army Medical 
Corps :—Lieutenant Arthur J. Martin to be Captain (dated 
Oct. 26th, 1912). 

Attached to Units other than Medioal Units .—Lieutenant 
Donald S. Sutherland to be Captain (dated Sept. 30th, 1912). 
William Tyler Gardiner to be Lieutenant (dated Oct. 24th, 
1912). Major Cecil E. Stephens resigns his commission, and 
is granted permission to retain his rank and to wear the 
prescribed uniform (dated Nov. 16th, 1912). 

Special Promotion. 

The King has approved the following promotion in recogni*- 
tion of the services of the undermentioned officer on the 
occasion of the attacks made upon a detachment of the 39th 
King George’s Own Central India Horse, near Kazarun, in 
Persia, in December, 1911 (dated August 29th, 1912) :— 
Brevet: Captain William Thomas McCowen, Indian Medical 
Service, to be Major. 

ARCHIV FfjR SCHIFFS- UND TROPEN-KyGIENE. 

Dr. V. Schilling-Torgau reports a rapidly fatal case of 
malaria, in the blood of which nucleated normoblasts and 
erythroblasts were seen, of which 3 per cent, contained 
one or two parasites. He submits that the infection 
of these young cells is a grave prognostic. Professor 
Dr. Reinhold Ruge, Surgeon-General of the German Navy, 
of Kiel, draws attention to the world distribution and 
mortality of small-pox, tubercle, and typhoid, and the duty 
laid on civilised states to prevent them in their colonies and 
protectorates. He hopes that tubercle may be prevented from 
entering German South-West Africa, in which, at present, it 
does not occur at all. Dr. R. O. Neumann (Giessen) reports 
that a meal of blood seems necessary to the females of 
Oulex nemorosus if the eggs they lay are to be fertile, but 
supports Theobald by stating he had bred Culex pipiens- 
for two years continuously without blood feeding. Dr. 
Summa has treated Mediterranean Fever successfully in 
German South-West Africa by intravenous injection of 
3 grains of collargol in an ounce of distilled water. A second 
injection waa given a fortnight later, though not really 
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required. Dr. Richard Gonder reports from the Georg- 
Speyerhaus at Frankfort that the toxicity of salvarsan, 
given by intravenous injection, is increased if calcium 
•chloride is injected at the same time, emboli forming in the 
lungs, and that its curative action is delayed if dead bacterial 
cultures are administered with it. Thus he emphasises the 
need for clean distilled water and saline solution for 
dissolving salvarsan, quoting McIntosh, Fildes, and Dearden. 1 
There was in 1911, for three months, quarantine in the 
German Colony of Kiaochau, against plague coming from 
Shantung. Chinese immigrants underwent five days’ observa¬ 
tion. 1858 Chinese were so quarantined, and Dr. 
Besenbruch, staff-surgeon in the German Navy, took the 
trouble to note how many of them had had small-pox, 
and states that 38 per cent, had been attacked. They nearly 
all said they had had the disease before they were ten years 
old ; so small-pox in unvaccinated China is a children’s 
disease. He calculates the small-pox death-rate of the 
Shantung province at 4 per 1000, much the same as in 
Prussia in 1796. In the extracts from other journals appears 
a statement by F. Scordo a that goats infected with 
B. typhosus show no marked symptoms of illness, though 
they may succumb. They remain for some time carriers, 
excreting virulent bacilli in faeces, urine, and (in great 
quantity) in their milk. It will be recalled that goats 
infected with M. melitensis also show no obvious illness, and 
it should be remembered that a disease of men may be 
dependent on animal infection, although no similar disease 
of animals is at the time reported in the district. 

Surgeon-General Christopher Pearson has been appointed 
Honorary Physician to His Majesty, in place of Inspector- 
General of Hospitals and Fleets Sit Herbert Mackay Ellis, 
K.C.B., K.H.P., deceased (dated Oct. 1st, 1912). 


" Audi alteram partem.” 


THE CHEMICAL EXAMINATION OF THE 
GASTRIC CONTENTS. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir, —In The Lancet of Oct. 19th the methods of analysis 
of the gastric contents, which are described in a paper by 
Dr. A. S. Woodwark and one of us (R. L. M. W.), entitled 
4 ‘ The Relation of the Gastric {Secretion to Rheumatoid 
Arthritis,” have been subjected to criticism at the hands of 
Dr. H. L. Tidy. It was the intention of one of us (G. G.) to 
deal fully elsewhere with the remarkable statements of 
Panton and Tidy, 3 but in view of these present remarks we 
feel that we cannot let them pass unchallenged. 

Dr. Tidy points out that the figure given for the free 
hydrochloric acid in a normal case was only 0*02 grm. per 
cent. We were well aware that the values for the free hydro¬ 
chloric acid obtained by the Volhard process were too low, 
and in the paper in question no particular stress was 
laid on the figures for the free hydrochloric acid, but rather 
on the sum of the free and the protein-combined acid—i.e., 
the active hydrochloric acid. However, it has been shown 
by one of us (G. G.) 4 that about two-thirds of the free hydro¬ 
chloric acid can be driven off if the solution is not more 
viscid than a 5 per cent, solution of glucose. On the other 
hand, if a 7-5 per cent, solution be used, only one-third of 
the acid is volatilised. From this it is clear that in no case 
is the free hydrochloric acid all evaporated in this procedure. 
“Since it is extremely rare to find a test meal which takes as 
long to dry as a 7 5 per cent, glucose solution, it is probable 
that two-thirds of the acid is removed in every case. The 
usual error is therefore only about one-half of that ascribed 
to the method by Dr. Tidy. As the free hydrochloric acid is 
too low, the protein hydrochloric acid will be raised to a 
corresponding extent, and the sum of the two will not suffer 
from any error such as occurs in the evaporation of the free 
hydrochloric acid referred to above. 

The two methods mentioned by Panton and Tidy for 


* The Lancet, March 9th, p. 639, and 23rd, p. 828,1912. 
* Zentralblatt fur Bakteriologie, Orig., 1911. 

* Quarterly Journal of Medicine, vol. Iv. 

* Ibid. 


estimating the free hydrochloric acid which depend upon the 
inversion of cane sugar and the catalysis of methyl acetate 
respectively, yield results which are fairly accurate and 
reliable ; but, owing to various inconveniences and the time 
factor, they are impracticable for ordinary purposes. The 
other method advocated by Panton and Tidy 6 is very simple, 
and consists in the titration of the gastric contents with 
decinormal sodium hydrate in the presence of Topfer’s 
reagent—dimethylamidoazobenzene. This indicator has been 
called the indicator for free hydrochloric acid. These 
observers, however, admit that it also reacts with free 
organic acid—e.g., lactic acid, but not with the hydro¬ 
chloric acid in combination with proteins. It has, however, 
been frequently shown that this indicator is considerably 
affected by the protein hydrochloric acid. Sorensen, after 
testing about a hundred indicators, came to the conclusion 
that there was no satisfactory indicator method for the 
estimation of free hydrochloric acid when the products of 
peptic digestion were simultaneously present. An examina¬ 
tion of Panton and Tidy’s figures shows that the free 
hydrochloric acid, as estimated by the dimethyl method, 
is usually 0* 02-0 04 grm. higher than the figures obtained 
by the inversion of cane sugar method, and may be 
as much as 0*1 grm. higher. They were fully aware of 
the gross errors of the method but could not offer any 
satisfactory explanation. However, in the light of Sorensen > 
recent work, which we have confirmed with this particular 
indicator in comparison with the Giizburg test, there is n > 
doubt in our own minds that the discrepancy is due M 
the interaction of the protein hydrochloric acid with the 
indicator. Thus we tested two kinds of peptone and also 
glycocoll to which just sufficient hydrochloric acid had been 
added to combine with all the protein or its degradation 
products, and it was shown by means of Gunzburg’s reagent 
that no free hydrochloric was present. The resulting 
mixture was then titrated with decinormal sodium hydrate 
using the dimethyl indicator. 



HC1. 

added. 

Dimethyl 

acidity. 

a: 

©£ = 
(.-7 

Witte’s peptone 1 grm. per cent. 

0*081 grm. 

0*04 grm. HC1. 

0 

Coget’s ,, *• •* 

0*096 „ 

0*083 ,, 

0 

Glycocoll 0*25 grra. ,, 

0*13 „ 

0*116 „ 

0 


These experiments show very clearly that the dimethyl 
indicator reacts with hydrochloric acid which is either com¬ 
bined with protein or with protein degradation products. It 
has, moreover, been definitely shown that, peptone is present 
in the test meals, and also that amino-acids are present ir. 
small quantities. Consequently, the presence of peptone- 
and amino-acids in combination with the hydrochloric aci f 
in the test meal will always affect the dimethyl indicator 
This fact serves to explain the wide variations observed in a* 
extended trial of this method, and justifies the conclusi..; 
that it is practically valueless. In any case, whatever ma; 
be the underlying cause, a method which is liable to sucl 
wide variations is hardly a suitable one on which to rely 
Consequently, we prefer to use the Volhard method, and sine 
we recognise that the free hydrochloric acid is not accurate! 
estimated, we rely upon the determination of the act!* 
hydrochloric acid which, in our opinion, is absolute, 
trustworthy. 

However, the determination of the active hydrochlor! 
acid also comes in for Dr. Tidy’s condemnation. He base- 
his criticism od the work done by himself in conjunct!': 
with Dr. Panton. They estimated the quantity of phosphat- 
present in test meals in 17 cases, and found that it vark 
from 0-003grm. to 0*11 grm. per cent.; the average ir..- 
0*04grm. per cent., and the percentage of phosphates 
more than 0*056 grm. per cent, on only three occasion 
They tested a solution containing 0*5 grm. sodium chlor! 
and 0*2 grm. of sodium dihydrogen phosphate dissolved 
100 c.c. of water. This solution was then heated ir. 
platinum dish on a water bath. As a result of the iute: 
action of the phosphate with the sodium chloride souk 
the latter was converted into hydrochloric acid, which * 
lost in evaporation. The hydrochloric acid lost in rr. ■ 

* Loc. clt. 
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way amounted to 0*022 grm. In order to demonstrate 
the effect of phosphates still more clearly they then 
used 1 c.c. of pure phosphoric acid B.P., and found 
that the amount of sodium chloride converted into 
free hydrochloric acid was equivalent to 0*295 grm. of 
hydrochloric acid. In their other experiments they only 
used 0*25 c.c. of pure phosphoric acid B.P., and the error 
was equivalent to 0*208 grm. of hydrochloric acid. On 
the strength of these experiments Dr. Panton and Dr. Tidy 
have based the hypothesis that the presence of phosphates in 
the test meal may seriously invalidate the value of the active 
acid as determined by the Volhard method. Their experi¬ 
ments, how T ever, can for various reasons hardly be said to be 
convincing. They have assumed that all the phosphorus 
which was found was present in the form of mineral 
phosphates, and they have completely neglected to take 
account of the phosphorus in organic combination which is 
present in the food given. Consequently all their figures for 
the amount of inorganic phosphates present are too high. It 
must also be pointed out that in all their experiments with 
the artificial mixtures of sodium chloride and phosphates 
quantities of phosphates were employed which were far 
greater than the largest amount ever found. Thus they 
used 0*2 grm. of sodium dihydrogen phosphate, which is 
double the greatest amount of phosphates which they ever 
estimated, and five times as great as the average amount. 
It is clearly of great importance when comparing artificial 
with natural mixtures to use identical amounts in each case, 
and particularly so when the Law* of Mass Action is involved. 
But even so the error discovered was only 0*022 grm. 
per cent., and as the active acid is usually above 0*20 per 
cent, the percentage error is quite small. In their other 
experiments they used pure phosphoric acid, although 
there is no evidence that any phosphoric acid is ever present 
in test meals. The amounts used were 27 and 7 times as 
great as the largest amount of phosphates ever found, and 
the error was considerable—i.e., 0*295 and 0*208. 

Experiments which we have made show that the addition 
of 0*2 grm. of sodium dihydrogen phosphate does, indeed, 
cause an error of 0*02 grm. per cent., but the addition of 
0*1 grm. of sodium dihydrogen phosphate only causes an 
error of 0*005 grm. per cent. As the estimations of the 
chlorides are always carried out with 10 c.c. of filtered 
gastric contents an error of 0*005 grm. hydrochloric acid 
per cent, corresponds to a difference in the titration figure 
of 0*15 c.c., and this figure is within the limits of ex¬ 
perimental error. Consequently the evidence on which 
Panton and Tidy have attacked the estimation of the 
active hydrochloric acid is extremely weak, and there is no 
reliable evidence to show that the estimation of the active 
hydrochloric acid by Volhard’s method is inaccurate. 

On the strength of the phosphate results Dr. Tidy also 
criticised the ratio between the active hydrochloric acid and 
the mineral chloride, but as the phosphate results have been 
shown to be valueless his criticism on this point also falls 
to the ground. The chief merit of the Volhard method lies 
in the fact that the mineral chlorides are estimated. This 
is especially important, as it w*as shown by Reissner, Clowes 
and Coleman, and one of us (G. G.), and repeatedly con¬ 
firmed by both of us, that the mineral chlorides, which in 
the great majority of all cases of non-malignant disease of 
the stomach are about 0*09 per cent., are in malignant 
disease increased to a variable extent. 

Consequently the value of the ratio of the active acid to 
the mineral chlorides in innocent cases is usually much 
above unity, and in carcinoma cases is less than unity. 
Care must undoubtedly be taken to avoid sources of error 
in the giving of the test meal, and to remember that the 
regurgitation of an alkaline fluid from the duodenum some¬ 
times occurs, and may vitiate the results. But if these 
possible exceptions are borne in mind the method gives far 
more reliable and valuable results than the mere estimation 
of the total acidity, and of the free hydrochloric acid by 
means of the dimethyl indicator. We consider that the 
diagnostic indications which the method affords more than 
compensate for the time expended in carrying it out. 

In conclusion, we repeat that the estimation of the active 
hydrochloric acid by the Volhard method is accurate, 

We are, Sir, yours faithfully, 

George Graham, 

R. L. Mackenzie Wallis. 

St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, E.C., Nov. 2nd 1912. 


THE HISTOLOGY OF EXPERIMENTAL 
RHEUMATISM. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir, —Dr. M. H. Gordon in your issue of Nov. 16th says r 
44 The work of Ainley Walker and Beattie has consisted in 
an attempt to wreck the tests by showing that streptococci 
vary to them in artificial environment.” When one 
scientific worker charges another with an attempt to 
wreck his work, comment is perhaps superfluous. If 
Dr. Gordon had been content with this extraordinary 
statement, I would have deemed it sufficient to allow 
my fellow workers to judge between a simple state¬ 
ment of observations and mere invective unsupported by 
any evidence, but Dr. Gordon goes further, and, apparently 
without knowledge, even of the place at which the paper by 
Yates and myself was read (it was Liverpool, not Manchester),, 
“gathers” that our work was not above suspicion on the 
ground of technique. Apparently he has not taken the 
trouble to find out what our technique was, but merely 
because our results are not in accord with his view', there¬ 
fore our results are wrong and our technique must be faulty. 
This is a new method in scientific work, and I think, Sir, it 
really exceeds the bounds, not merely of courtesy, but of 
honest criticism. 

My work on streptococci had led me for several years to 
doubt the results obtained by Gordon, but fully realising 
that the observations were made by one who was recognised 
as a competent bacteriologist, I did not publish anything on 
the subject until I had tested my strains exactly on the lines 
laid down by Gordon himself, and in the light of the article 
in the Journal of Pathology and Bacteriology , in which he 
attacked, I do not say criticised, the work of Ainley Walker. 
It is surely open to me to repeat the observations made by 
Gordon, and to publish the results without laying myself 
open to the charge of incompetence merely because my 
results do not agree with those obtained by him. He has 
the scientific journals open to him, and, if one may say so, 
his cause w’ould be more advanced by giving facts than by 
attempting to discredit, by mere assertion, the w'ork of those 
who disagree w r ith him. 

On the other parts of his letter I need not comment. 
With much of it I heartily agree, and I think it not at all 
unlikely that the streptococcus which I have associated with 
acute rheumatism is one of the normal inhabitants of the 
alimentary tract ; whether it be S. faecalis or S. salivarius, 
is to me a matter of absolute indifference. I do, however, 
protest against a classification of organisms which absolutely 
ignores, as I have shown in the Journal of Pathology and 
Bacteriology , pathogenetic effects. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

J. M. Beattie. 

Bacteriological Department, University of Liverpool, 

Nov. 19th, 1912. 


To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir,— In The Lancet of Nov. 16th, p. 1394, Dr. M. H. 
Gordon offers 44 an emphatic denial ” of the statement made 
by Dr. Carey Coombs, Dr. R. Miller, and Dr. E. H. Kettle 
in your issue of Nov. 2nd, p. 1209, to the effect that the 
cultural classification of streptococci based upon the tests 
introduced by Gordon have been proved unsound by “the 
work of Ainley Walker and of Beattie and Yates.” Dr. 
Gordon’s assertions would have carried greater weight had they 
been accompanied either now r or at any time during the past 
two years by an attempt to meet the accumulation of evidence 1 
which has been put forward to the contrary. This evidence 
is of so conclusive a character that it could hardly have been 
necessary to notice Dr. Gordon’s letter had he not allowed 
himself to stigmatise my work (and that of Professor Beattie 
and Dr. Yates) as 44 an attempt to wreck ” his tests. Such 
an expression is as inaccurate as it is improper, and is much 
to be regretted. 

I do not find it easy fully to appreciate the attitude of 
mind which can regard an inquiiy into the validity of a 
scientific theory as consisting in “an attempt to wreck ” 
because it leads to an adverse conclusion, and which can at 
the same time continue to rely on unsupported asseveration 
and denial, however emphatic, as a sole answer to the facts 

1 Beattie and Yates: Journal of Pathology and Bacteriology, 1911-12, 
vol. xvi„ p. 247; Ainley Walker: Ibid., 1911, vol. xv., p. 124 ; ibid., 1912. 
vol. xvii., p. 140; and Proceedings of the Royal Society, 1911, B. 
vol.lxxxlli., p. 541, and 1912, B, vol. lxxxv., p. 400. 
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of observation and experiment. The question at issue is 
in reality a very easy one to state. It is the old problem 
of the unity or diversity of the streptococci found in 
man. This is a question capable of experimental investiga¬ 
tion. Dr. Gordon regards the streptococci as diverse, 
because different strains give different series of reactions in 
his test media. I differ from him as to whether this in¬ 
disputable fact establishes his claim. The crux of the 
-question is clearly whether the tests are constant or in¬ 
constant—i.e., whether the reactions of any given strain of 
streptococci in the test media are stable or unstable and 
liable to exhibit variations. I have repeatedly shown that 
the reactions are not stable at all, but highly variable. 

Dr. Gordon’s belief in the stability of the reactions was 
insecurely founded. It rested, as his original communica¬ 
tions show, upon observations of the reactions of individual 
•strains of streptococci “ for periods up to a fortnight.” Had 
•he continued his examination of these organisms for a longer 
time, and been content to reach his conclusions somewhat 
less hastily, he might probably have modified this belief. 
After studying certain strains of streptococci continuously 
for more than four years I am in a position to state with 
confidence that Dr. Gordon is misled in regarding his tests 
as constant. They vary on continued cultivation of the 
streptococci, whether in artificial media or by passage 
through the bodies of animals. Accordingly these tests 
afford no evidence of the diversity of the streptococci patho¬ 
genetic for men. 

So far from attempting to wreck the tests, my first step on 
arriving at conclusions in disagreement with his own was 
to inform Dr. Gordon by letter of the fact in June, 1910, and 
cto invite him to be present at the reading of my first com¬ 
munication on the subject, in order that I might have the 
benefit of his opinion and criticism. This proved to be im¬ 
possible. But with a prescience which continues to fill me 
with wonder Dr. Gordon was able to complete and place a 
reply, of which he admits the material portion to have been 
a criticism of technique, more than three months (Dec. 12th, 
3.910 March 30th, 1911) before the publication of the paper 
in which my technique was made known, and when nothing 
had appeared beyond a few lines of preliminary statement 
(and two tables of results) containing no information of any 
kind regarding methods. This in itself was a remarkable 
achievement. 

But what Dr. Gordon euphemistically speaks of as a 
criticism ‘ 4 largely on the ground of technique ” was, in fact, 
a definite implication that I was not alive to the ordinary 
requirements of bacteriological method, and reached my 
conclusions by the observation of cultures which were 
alternatively either impure or dead, or by using impure 
materials in the tests. 2 He now gathers, as he says, that 
Professor Beattie’s work is “not above suspicion on the 
same grounds.” Unless these remarks are merely frivolous or 
•intended to be understood in a purely “ Pickwickian sense,” 
it must indeed be a distressing experience to Dr. Gordon to 
feel himself called upon thus to sit in judgment on the 
incapacity of Professor Beattie and myself. 

But I venture to anticipate that his position will fail to 
•command any general assent or confidence when it is seen 
that the only defence at present offered of the theory of the 
diversity of streptococci isolated from the human subject 
•consists in the implied suggestion that those who differ from 
him in regard to this question do so because they are either 
incompetent to make pure cultures of streptococci, or so 
•careless as not even to ascertain whether their cultures are 
■alive or dead. 

In conclusion, I may perhaps be permitted to point out 
once again that the variations which occur in the test reac¬ 
tions of streptococci in Gordon’s media are largely dependent 
on the character of the environment in which the organisms 
•concerned have previously been growing. It follows that 
these reactions may in certain cases afford some evidence as 
to the source and origin (and therefore in some degree as to 
the probable virulence for the time being) of particular 
strains, and this in my opinion constitutes the only present 
^alue of Gordon’s tests.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

E. W. Aixlby Walker. 

University College, Oxford, Nov. 18th, 1912. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir,—I have noticed that in some cases of chronic 
rheumatism associated with bronchial catarrh and a habit 

* Journal of Pathology and Bacteriology, 1911, vol. xr., p. 323. 


of swallowing the sputum # the rheumatism disappeared when 
that habit was checked. In one marked instance the sputum 
was teeming with streptococci. This would seem to lend 
support to Dr. M. H. Gordon’s view as to the cause of 
rheumatism and to indicate that rheumatic patients should 
be questioned and cautioned about the disposal of their 
sputum. I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

, Keswick, Not. 16th, 1912. VV. D. ANDEB80X. 


TUBERCULOSIS AND VENTILATION. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir,—O n reading the provisions of the National Insurance 
Act as they refer more particularly to sanatoriums for the 
treatment of tuberculosis of lung, it has occurred to me that 
the maxim so often quoted, “ Prevention is better than cure,” 
should specially apply to this terrible disease, by which I 
mean that every effort that will diminish the incidence of 
tuberculosis should be insisted upon. 

As regards the construction of dwelling-houses both in 
urban and rural districts, and especially the former, I believe 
I am correct in asserting that the efforts of sanitary authori¬ 
ties and the Local Government Board fall short of common- 
sense requirements, and that by failing to insist upon 
adequate ventilation—particularly in the crowded dwelling- 
houses of the poorer classes—those authorities are responsible 
for the incidence and spread of tubercle. This, of course, is 
a grave accusation to bring in this highly (?) civilised 
country of ours, but to the best of my belief and from the 
historical statistics afforded by the medical services of the 
navy and army, and from my own observation in various 
towns and rural districts of England, there is no doubt that- 
there still exist such serious defects in the ventilation of 
dwelling-houses that the spread of tubercle is favoured 
thereby. 

Looking back upon army statistics and the days when both 
at home and abroad men were crowded together in barracks 
insufficiently ventilated, that great pioneer of sanitary science, 
Dr. Parkes, clearly showed the vital necessity of more cubic 
air space and better ventilation, and by wisely following his 
teaching and advice the naval and military authorities were 
able to reduce markedly the incidence, invaliding, and mor¬ 
tality from phthisis. In this connexion I recall a visit I 
once made to “ Stony Hill,” Jamaica, nearly 20 years ago. 
Formerly used as a military station for European troops and 
then as a reformatory for negro boys, the rooms still bore 
traces of the old days when European soldiers slept in bunks 
slung close together. I was told that yellow fever, phthisis, 
and other infectious diseases made terrible ravages among 
the troops. The same tale of overcrowding and deficient 
ventilation applied to all parts of the world where British 
troops were stationed, but, happily, through Parkes’s teach¬ 
ing, great improvements were brought about, particularly 
with reference to tubercle or phthisis ; for by increasing the 
cubic air space and improving the ventilation of all barrack 
rooms the admissions to hospital for phthisis were soon 
reduced. I lay emphasis upon this recorded improvement of 
the health of the army because it bears directly upon the 
question of proper ventilation of dwelling houses in civil 
life. 

Now the sanitary authorities are apparently under the 
impression that as long as a living or sleeping room is pro 
vided with a fireplace, that is quite sufficient for the extrac¬ 
tion of vitiated air. This is a very serious error. Supposing, 
for instance, six people are occupying a small room of a 
cottage, the air is warmed and fouled in the process of 
respiration and rises to the top of -the room, where it cools 
and then descends, gaining fresh exhalations of CO,, and 
especially organic matter, until as time goes on the whole air 
of that room becomes foul and poisonous. What happens if 
one of the occupants is the subject of tubercle of lung and 
to those who are not already infected ? If the foul air 
cannot escape by the fireplace and chimney it descends to 
the level of the occupants, who may inhale that poisonous 
air, and so we may have a spread of a notifiable disease. 

in proof of the insufficiency of fireplaces as exits for 
vitiated air may be quoted many fatal cases of poisoning 
by coal-gas which have occurred from time to time. There 
were fire-places in the rooms, but the gas could not escape 
thereby. If the rooms had been provided with suitable exit 
ventilators at the ceiling level there would have been no 
fatalities to record, nor would gat explosions be to frequent. 
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I have quoted the well-worn phrase, “ Prevention is better 
than cure,” because I desire to show how obviously the 
puritv of the air of living and sleeping rooms is associated 
with the well-recognised benefit of the open-air treatment of 
tubercle of the lung in sanatoriunis and in private, for by 
insisting upon the purity of the air of living and sleeping 
rooms much phthisis would be prevented, and the treatment 
of tubercle begun at the proper starting-point—namely, in 
the home. 

What should be done, therefore, and insisted upon by all 
urban and rural sanitary authorities, is to have, al>ove every¬ 
thing, proper exits, so placed that the warm and vitiated air 
can escape from the room ; and the proper place for these 
exits is as near as possible to t he ceiling and opening into the 
chimney flue. 1 am aware that this is all laid down in the 
books, but it i.s not insisted upon by sanitary authorities, and 
in this lies the mischief. There are, I know, noiseless exit 
ventilators which will not only allow foul air to escape by the 
chimney, but which prevent down draught and smoke from 
entering the room, and these can be placed in position for a 
few shillings per room—a mere trifle when the benetits they 
ensure are considered. 

I would, in conclusion, emphasise how important it 
is for the health of people occupying small houses with 
a low cubic air space that the air should be as pure as 
possible. The aim should be, of course, to render the 
air of sleeping and living rooms as pure as that out¬ 
side. and this can only be accomplished by changing the 
air of those rooms often enough. The vitiated air must 
be extracted or find an easy exit from rooms which are too 
often overcrowded and the cubic air space consequently 
reduced to an unhealthy or dangerous minimum. I 
believe this can be done in the way indicated, but it 
will need to be enforced bv the proper sanitary authorities. 
Architects, surveyors, and especially builders, will not 
trouble, as they seem to have an idea that proper exits 
for foul air are really superfluous or unnecessary in 
dwelling-houses. The responsibility must, therefore, 
remain with the sanitary authorities and the Local Govern¬ 
ment Board of this country. Surely, then, at this time 
when a National Insurance Act is at work with the object 
of providing sanatoriunis for the treatment of tuberculosis 
by fresh air, one of the most important factors in diminish¬ 
ing the incidence of this scourge at its source is efficient 
ventilation in the homes of the insured and which will check 
the spread of infection. This should be a compulsory 
charge of the authorities mentioned, otherwise we are only 
dealing in half and belated measures, w T hich are never 
attended with the best results. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

J. D. Reckitt, M.D. Brux., M.R.C.S. Eng., L.S.A. 

Talgarth-road. West Kensington, Nov. 8th, 1912. 


CEREBRAL ANGIOSPASM. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir. —having had the good fortune to graduate from 
Edinburgh in the “ seventies,” Dr. William Russell cannot 
be expected to have a very accurate knowledge of a text¬ 
book which did not appear until 1892; but having written 
so much and so well on arterio-sclerosis he might have read 
the section on the subject in some one of the eight editions 
before saying in The Lancet of Nov. 16th (p. 1351) : “How 
little this communication of Dr. Peabody influenced 
medical teaching or thinking is shown by the absence 
of any reference to this condition in Sir William Osier's 

excellent and popular book . down to the 1909 

edition, at least, so far as I have been able to dis¬ 
cover.” My knowledge of transient aphasia and mono¬ 
plegia in arterio-sclerosis dates from the early “eighties,” 
when a dear friend and colleague had scores of attacks. 
Pr. Peabody’s second paper was read while I was deep in 
the preparation of the first edition ; and here is the para¬ 
graph on the subject—concise and clear enough for a 
student’s manual. “Transient hemiplegia, monoplegia, or 
aphasia may occur in advanced arterio-sclerosis. Recovery 
may be perfect. It is difficult to say upon what these 
attacks depend. Spasm of the arteries has been suggested, 
but the condition of the smaller arteries is not very favour¬ 
able to this view. Peabody has recently called attention to 
these cases, which are more common than indicated in the 


literature” (p. 669, first edition, 1892). In the second edition 
I added a note upon vertigo and slow pulse. Subsequent 
editions were unchanged until the present (eighth, 1912). 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Oxford, Nov. 17th, 1912. WILLIAM OSLER. 


THE “ CONTINUOUS INHALATIONS ?? 
TREATMENT OF TUBERCULOSIS. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir, —After the delivery of the Bradshaw lecture by Dr. 
David B. Lees, and after what Mr. S. N. Bruce has written 
on the same subject on page 1318 of The Lancet of 
Nov. 9th, I think that some might be interested to hear my 
experience. I believe that I may almost claim to have 
introduced into practice “continuous inhalations” for the 
treatment of pulmonary tuberculosis. 

The origin of the idea started from Lister's wrork. In the 
summer of 1878 1 spent some months in London at King’s 
College Hospital in order to see the wonderful effects of the 
antiseptic treatment that Lister had introduced in his clinic 
at King’s College. As when he Was at Edinburgh, so too 
in London we were a lot of medical men from all 
parts of the world, anxious to know everything about the 
great reform, and to see how Spencer Wells performed his 
laparotomies at the Samaritan Hospital. When I came back 
to Padua, when* 1 was assistant at the University, having 
occasion to see a good number of consumptive patients, it 
seemed to me that the worst symptoms (shivering, fever, 
great perspiration) were due to the same causes which were 
prevented by the antiseptic treatment. When tubercles have 
opened into the bronchi ulcerations are left in direct contact 
with the air, whose “ germs ” do infeet, in the same manner 
that external wounds are infected. “ The worst symptoms 
of consumption are then symptoms of septicaemia. Is it not 
possible to apply to the affected lungs the same antiseptic 
treatment that Lister has introduced for external wounds .' ” 
That was the question that 1 put then to myself and which I 
tried to solve. 

In the winter of 1879 I made an inhaler. It was an ora! 
one ; the patient had to inspire the air which was forced to 
pass first through an antiseptic liquid, mainly composed of 
turpentine oil and carbolic acid. This inhaler gave me no good 
results, and I discarded it. It is the same that we still sec 
sold everywhere, which is based on the same principle as the 
Junker inhaler for chloroform. A year later I tried a kind 
of cage made with fine wire net, at the bottom of which l 
put a sponge for receiving the antiseptic liquid. This cage 
was applied to mouth and nose and fastened at the back of 
the head in order to be worn continuously day and night. 

The sweet voice of Lister, as sweet as he was in all his- 
manners, used to insist on the fact that the antiseptic treat¬ 
ment must be continuous. The first results were a great 
improvement, and I tried more, and systematically since 
1883, when I was a country doctor on the mountains of 
Bergamo, and described this* kind of treatment by the name 
of “ continuous inhalations.” 

In 1899 I wrote a book on the subject, “Cura e guarigione 
della tubercolosi polmonare” (CittA di Gastello, Tip. Lapi), 
and this book was translated into English and published in 
1901 bv John Wright and Co., Bristol; but as the title of 
“Treatment and Cure of Pulmonary Tuberculosis ” seemed 
too strong the English title is “Pulmonary Tuberculosis, its 
Prevention and Cure.” In 1904 appeared here the second 
edition, still with the title “ Cura e guarigione,” and now’ I 
am preparing the third edition. This treatment of con¬ 
tinuous inhalations is quite familiar here in Italy, and I 
think that at this moment while I am writing pcrlians not 
less than 5000 patients are using it. 

Now about the “cure.” I am quite confident in asserting, 
after an experience of 30 years, during which I have treated 
more than 2000 consumptives, and seen treated many and 
many more, that when the tuberculosis is simply bacillary 
the “cure” is certain. From this distinct stage of pufc 
pulmonary tuberculosis, when the tubercles open into the 
bronchi w’e enter another very distinct stage, the stage 6f 
septicaemia. This begins with simple ulcerations infected 
by the common bacteria of the air, and goes on to the total 
destruction of the lungs with an enormous quantity of 
cavities of every description and dimension, full of a liquid- 
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of every degree of septicity, which give all the symptoms of 
septicaemic consumption. 

For this second stage, the stage of septicaemia, it is as 
certain as for the first stage that we obtain a perfect and 
oonstant cure, when the lesions of the lungs are not so 
formidable as to render the treatment impossible. N umerous 
-cavities, cut bronchi, and large patches of destroyed tissues 
prevent the air, carrying the medicine, from reaching places 
where the treatment is necessary. And, of course, in such 
cases no hope is left. But even then we obtain a transient 
improvement. And as it is not possible by our means of 
diagnosis to say when such a condition exists, in septic 
consumption we cannot foresay when the cure is certain or 
not. It has happened many times to me that patients in 
exceedingly bad condition whom I judged without hope, 
were permanently cured ; while others whom I considered 
rather hopeful cases, died. fAn English gentleman, who 
was refused by an English sanatorium because his disease 
was too advanced, came to Perugia in order to be treated by 
me, and has now been permanently cured for five years. 
But this case is not amongst the worse cases ; I would even 
say that it was not a bad case, so much so that when he 
came here I assured him of a perfect cure. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Charles Ruata, 

Professor at the University. 

University di Perugia, Nov. 13th, 1912. 


THE FLANNELETTE QUESTION. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir,—M r. R. C. Craven in his communication to you this 
week states that he has two points to answer in connexion 
with my letter in your issue of Nov. 2nd. Firstly, he says, 
“ Dr. Parry complains that a quotation from his evidence 
before the Home Office Committee is given in a Nonflam 
^advertisement. This is the first occasion when I have seen it 
suggested that one should not quote from a Blue-book.” My 
chief cause of complaint was not this. It was that the 
quotation was a misleading one. It was a sentence from my 
evidence placed directly under words which made it appear 
that I was a believer in and supporter of Nonflam, whereas 
exactly the contrary is the fact. Secondly, he says my views 
on Nonflam are out of date. My view is as follows, that 
if Nonflam is washed in the way flannelette is usually 
washed it burns readily. The Nonflam Company in a 
letter to me, which is reproduced in full in the Blue- 
book referred to, say: “We may take a piece of our best 
proofed Nonflam and by short immersion in a very weak 
acid (such as acetic), or by steeping in running pure water, 
without even rubbing make it so that it burns as easily as 
ordinary flannelette, and yet the whole of the stannic oxide 
remains in it.” They further contend that in the vast 
majority of cases the ordinary domestic wash leaves 
sufficient alkali in the material to keep it fireproof. The 
washer, they say, gives a final wring out in soapy water. I 
-do not agree that this is the ordinary way of washing 
flannelette. I burnt in the presence of the Home Office 
Committee and of representatives of the Nonflam Company 
specimens of their fabric sent out to wash with no 
directions. They flamed readily and easily. For the 
Nonflam people to say that my views are out of date does 
not dispose of these oft-repeated experiments. 

I hold strongly that the Nonflam Company has no right 
whatever to make my name appear as they have done, in 
their advertisement, as a supporter of their material. I am 
glad to see your fairness in putting both sides of the 
question. I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Hove, Nov. 18th, 1912. L. A. PARRY. 

A CORRECTION. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir, —In the summary given in The Lancet of Nov. 16th 
of the paper read by Mr. W. Guy and myself before the Edin¬ 
burgh Medico-Chirurgical Society upon Nitrous Oxide and 
Oxygen as an Anaesthetic for Dental and Surgical Purposes, 
there occurs a verbal slip which I should be glad to be 
allowed to correct. Your report states that “ a portable fan 
was also shown.” What we actually showed was a portable 
form, of the apparatus, in which the source of supply of the 
gases consisted of two 50-gallon nitrous oxide cylinders and 


two cylinders of the same size containing oxygen. This 
was done specially to show the small amount of the gases 
required even for very long cases, when the mixture is given 
by the method we advocate. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Edinburgh, Nov. 18th, 1912. J. STUART ROSS. 

%* We regret the slip. We have also to regret that by 
an unfortunate error the name of Dr. William Russell was 
substituted for that of Dr. Dawson Turner in the same 
report, in describing a highly interesting case of lympho¬ 
sarcoma treated by radium.—E d. L. 


UNILATERAL ASTHMA. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir,—I n your issue of to-day Dr. Samuel West dogmatic¬ 
ally states on p. 1353, “as epilepsy . is bilateral, so 

asthma affects both sides, unilateral asthma is unknown. ” 
Permit me to say that if unilateral asthma is unknown to 
Dr. West, it is known to me; and if he chooses he can 
find a number of such cases which I have recorded. Dr. 
Siegel, the author of the most recent treatise on spasmodic 
asthma, confirms my observations in his review of my book 
in the Berliner Klinisohe Woekeneckrift. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Wimpole-street, W„ Nov. 16th, 1912. J. B. BbrKART. 


THE FIFTEENTH INTERNATIONAL CON¬ 
GRESS OF HYGIENE AND DEMO- 
GRAPHY AT WASHINGTON. 

(From our Special Sanitary Commissioner.) 

(Concluded Jrom p. U00.) 


Washington, Oct. 11th 
The Cold Storage Problem . 

Dr. Herbert D. Pease, of the Lederle Laboratories, New 
York, and secretary of the Sixth Section of the Congress, 
read in this section an interesting paper on storage and dis¬ 
tribution of foods. Under the action of micro-organisms 
and ferments food decomposed, and it was important to know 
the natural history of these forces and their effects. Yet 
and for the most part we acted, he said, on an empirical 
basis. Cold storage was still in its infancy. We had been 
told that it was only good for cornering the markets and 
palming off bad food. Hygienists must show results and 
demonstrate the principles and laws, and the United States 
Department of Agriculture had set to work in this direction. 
This bureau, he said, is collecting scientific information on 
the whole question, which is a very important one from the 
economic point of view. If we can save in foodstuffs what 
used to be lost we shall enrich our countries considerably. 
Formerly, he said, 10 per cent, of the eggs laid in the States 
used to be lost, and now measures were taken to prevent 
the loss of some $15,000,000 worth of food. But we 
must separate the economic from the hygienic question. 
The object of the Congress is health not money, yet 
if it so happens money can be saved, we are more 
likely to secure our end, which is health. But we have 
not yet established the comparative nutritive value of 
foods eaten fresh or preserved in cold storage. To 
finally settle this important point he urged that scientific 
feeding tests should be made on men. Cold storage, he 
held, must follow a thought-out plan. In a hard freezing 
process the desiccation and drying concentrate the salts 
and make preservation very reliable. A simple chilling 
process may be applied very early before deterioration has 
begun, and failures in results follow when the process of 
decomposition has commenced before the meat was put in 
the chilling-room. But as each sort of food needs special 
consideration and treatment, it is quite impossible to lay 
down a legal definition in regard to the time or periods 
during which meat must or should be kept in cold storage. 
Better inspection rather than legal definition is needed. The 
condition of the meat when it goes into cold storage, and 
the methods of handling it when it comes out, constitute 
all-important phases of the problem. Undoubtedly the 
drying produced by the freezing process results in a loss of 
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flavour ; chilling in that respect was preferable to freezing, 
but all must be done on sanitary lines. There must be 
registering thermographs and other automatic checks. All 
the general rules of sanitation can be applied to both the 
chilling and freezing processes. 

Dr. M. G. Perrow, health officer of Lynchburg, Va., 
described a system for adapting mechanical refrigeration to 
public markets, which, he said, had revolutionised the 
routine in certain shops and markets and saved so much food 
that it paid financially. The municipality in this case had 
set the example and private tradesmen had followed. He 
urged the pasteurisation of cream used to make butter, com¬ 
plaining that much attention was devoted to milk, while 
cream and butter were generally neglected. In further 
reference to public caprice in these matters, he pointed out 
that while the cup at the public drinking fountain was 
suspect, the glasses used in the public sale of ice-cream were 
often insufficiently washed. 

Mr. H. E. Barnard, Food and Drug Commissioner of 
Indianapolis, insisted that many epidemics could be traced 
to food-supply, which should only be handled by persons 
medically examined at fixed periods. The bacillus carriers 
must be eliminated from the provision trade, while flies 
should be abolished, and dust prevented by the use of 
suitable screens and cases. 

Dr. Ernst J. Lederle, Commissioner of Health, New 
York, explained that in the control of the milk-supply 
44,000 farms or creameries in seven States had been in¬ 
spected as well as the shops of 12,000 milk dealers in 
New York. He described the rules applied and how the 
different qualities of milk were labelled. 

Sex Hygiene. 

The introduction of Sex Hygiene as a subject for dis¬ 
cussion undoubtedly constituted a new feature of the gather¬ 
ing. At previous congresses, as indeed at this congress, 
we have dealt with the prevalence of venereal diseases, and 
the police, economic and other problems or measures 
involved have been treated as a part of the science of the 
prevention of disease. But if such considerations are com¬ 
prised in the term “ sex hygiene,” it also means a greal deal 
more. Eugenics falls, for instance, within its scope, and, 
above all, under this heading comes the question of the 
education of the young in regard to the sex functions. 

On the last day for the work of the sections a very 
large meeting was held of what was entitled the “ Subsection 
on Sex Hygiene.” A great number of ladies were present. Dr. 
Prince A. Morrow, of New York City, who is looked upon as 
the father of the movement, was in the chair, and opened a 
general discussion by pointing out that a few’ years ago 
eugenics and sex hygiene were terms that had no meaning in 
America, while now everyone is discussing these matters. 

Dr. Howard A. Kelly, of Baltimore, as the result of 
investigations made at that city, denounced prostitution as 
the worst of plague sores. To his mind it was more 
mischievous than cancer and all other diseases, in the 
.sorrow^, suffering, and abbreviated lives which it caused. All 
forms of unnatural vice grew up with it, and it corrupted the 
public and the public officials concerned. At the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital of Baltimore they had treated some 200 
little children, including even babies who had been violated 
in their cradles and thus contaminated with venereal 
disease. The causes of prostitution, as the Baltimore 
investigations showed, were not the inherent profligacy of 
women. The women were dragged, cajoled, tempted into 
prostitution, said Dr. Kelly, adding, “God bless the poor 
prostitute; God bless the poor victim of our civilisation.” 
Even the pimp and the brothel-house keeper, he said, are 
only in part to blame. They are but the reflection of social 
circumstances. The housing conditions, the lack of space, 
of light, of air, of closet accommodation, the fact disclosed 
At Baltimore that as many as 11 persons have been found 
sleeping in one room, that there were but two closets for 
30 families, that the very lowest living wage for girls iis 
*6.80 per Week and many cannot earn $5— these were the I 
conditions which should be attacked and denounced. But 
the greatest fault lay, said Dr. Kelly, with the people at 
large, and with the attitude of indifference of the churches. 
The indifference of the public was more awful far than the 
<eyils themselves. 

. After such very energetic denunciation it was only natural.; 
to expect some practical suggestions for dealing with these 
evils described, but none were foatbco/aaing, though the 
praises were sung of a judge who caused brothels to be 


closed, a reform which usually means that the prostitutes 
have to pay still higher rent elsewhere. 

The Methods of “ Sex Teaching 

At this stage, and on the motion of Dr. William H. 
Welch, the proceedings were interrupted to vote a com¬ 
plimentary address to Dr. Prince A. Morrow for his life’s 
devotion to the cause and the questions now under considera¬ 
tion. When this had been unanimously adopted a special 
report on Sex Teaching was read by Dr. Snow, of the 
Californian State Board. A round robin had been sent to 
educationists generally, and most of the replies to the 
question. Is sex teaching possible ? were favourable. The 
upshot of this consultation was that only practical ends 
must be taken into consideration. The objects of such 
teaching must be health, right thinking, and the power 
of controlling conduct. Temptations must be anticipated, 
and therefore, said Dr. Snow, we must discuss with greater 
freedom “the sacred process of reproduction.” The 
marvellous processes of reproducing life, when properly 
explained, must create veneration and prevent unwholesome 
curiosity. The less children think of sex the better, 
and the later maturity comes the better. People were 
only curious about what they do not know. We must 
anticipate the chance of a child receiving information from 
impure sources. The teaching of biology and hygiene in 
schools would be a great safeguard. The mind should 
be interested in important studies, and we must appeal 
to the higher altruistic instincts. Idleness was specially 
dangerous to youth. Great watchfulness over a child’s 
habits before it went to school was necessary, and parents 
must be taught how to reply to children’s questions as 
to the origin of human life. Children must have plenty 
of play and exercise. Then they might first be taught how 
plants multiply. After that would come instruction in 
the propagation of the low forms of life. The processes 
of reproduction in nature must be explained, and then 
human reproduction will be better respected. Pupils, 
in face of the wondrous beauty of nature’s provision for the 
reproduction of mammals and then of man, will understand 
the utility of sexual morality. The evolution of parental love 
can be explained, and that as the greatest trouble arises in 
the reproduction of man therefore it is with mankind that 
parental love is most developed. 

Sterilisation of the Unfit. 

Professor Maurice E. Bigelow, of the Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, thought that biology as an applied science 
included all that has to be taught. The best general hygiene 
is applied biology and all that rises out of it. They could 
not prevent the social evil, nor harmonise unhappy marriages, 
but they could save a few individuals. We could not 
establish sex morality as we now conceive it, but we could 
help some who struggle and are in doubt. Scientific instruc¬ 
tion must benefit this and future generations. 

Mr. Bleeker van Wagenen, of South Orange, New 
Jersey, and some other speakers now dealt with the 
sterilisation of men and women so tainted as to be unfit 
to procreate. But clear definitions on which all could 
agree were not forthcoming. According to some opinions, 
there were in the United States about 5,000,000 men 
and women who should be sterilised. At any rate, 10 per 
cent, of the population are a moral and economic burden 
and should not be allowed to have children. It appears that 
in Indiana some experiments in sterilisation have been made, 
bub if the Supreme Court of the United States was to declare 
that such practices are anti-constitutional it might place the 
sterilisers in an awkward position. 

From a good deal of wild talk which took place in this 
debate it was quite easy to see that a new sense of responsi¬ 
bility lias arisen, and that there is now a large and devoted 
body of men and women in America who are quite deter¬ 
mined not to ignore the “social evil.” 


MANCHESTER. 

(From our own Correspondent.) 

Accidents in Cotton Mills’ “Accident Bays." 

JFrom a practical address recently delivered to textile works 
managers by Mr. J. H. Crabtree, chief inspector of factories 
in the Oldham district, on the Prevention of Accidents in 
Cotton Mills the following lessons were learned. Serious 
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accidents in cotton mills were rife, and fatalities were of too 
common occurrence. Operatives were now employed under 
conditions of safety never before known, yet casualties 
happened daily. The most potent cause of accidents among 
young persons was lack of knowledge of dangerous parts, 
want of care in cleaning machinery, loose clothing and the 
wearing of scarves, and the wearing of long and unplaited 
hair. Indifferent light and delay in lighting up on 
dark days were also important factors. “Accident days” 
were fewer in July and August, partly owing to 
less employment during the holidays. They increased 
in the dark months and were fairly level from November to 
March. One of the most striking facts, however, related to 
the days of the week. Accidents were fewest on Mondays, 
the number rising steadily to nearly 30 ]>er cent, more on 
Friday, while on .Saturday they fell to 70 per cent, of 
Monday’s number. There was a marked increase of accidents 
between 10 and 12 in the morning and between 3 and 5 o’clock 
in the afternoon, the heaviest toll being between 10 and 11 
in the morning. Fatal accidents happened to workers in the 
following proportion : Men, 1 in 2500 ; women, 1 in 59,000 ; 
male young persons (under 18), 1 in 4500 ; female young 
persons, 1 in 62,000 ; children, 1 in 17,700. Of non-fatal 
accidents, one man was injured in 20 ; the same ratio with 
male young persons between 13 and 18 ; 1 woman was 
injured in 130; 1 female young person in 80; and 1 child 
in 140. The comparative immunity of women was note¬ 
worthy. The greater prevalence of accidents among girls 
was a matter for consideration'in regard to the cleaning of 
machinery in motion. 

Food Adulteration: Loir Percentage in Manchester. 

From the reports on the operation of the Sale of Food 
and Drugs Acts, Manchester and Salford contest the first 
place among English towns for purity of the milk-supply. 
Out of 1000 samples of milk tested, Manchester had 46 not 
up to standard and Salford 48, while Leeds had 312 and 
Devonport 397. The chief Lancashire cities—compared with 
Manchester as 4-6 and Salford 4 8—show Bolton’s per¬ 
centage to be 5*7, Oldham’s 6, Burnley’s 7, and Liverpool’s, 
by far the worst record in Lancashire, 21*7. As to butter, 
the percentage of adulteration on the number of samples 
collected is 0*7 in Manchester and 1*5 in Salford, Liverpool 
5*2, and in Grimsby 33*3. 

The Irish Milk Commission in Manchester. 

Before the Milk Commission appointed by the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland to ascertain the conditions of a pure 
milk-supply in England, Mr. J. W. Brittlebank, veterinary 
surgeon for Manchester, stated that only about l/25th of the 
milk consumed in the city is produced in the city area ; 
all cowsheds within the crowded portions of the city are 
abolished, and all dairy farms are on the outskirts. The 
control of the outside milk-supply was chiefly concerned 
with the prevention of tuberculosis. During the period 
1902-1911 milk submitted to examination showed that 
Cheshire farmers had sent 9*88 per cent, tuberculous milk, 
Derbyshire iarmers 6 *7 per cent., and those of Staffordshire 
7*57 per cent. Dr. James Niven, medical officer of health 
of Manchester, pointed out the striking diminution in the 
death-rate of infants under one year of age from tuberculous 
disease other than phthisis—from 11*04 per 1000 births in 
1891 to 4*12 in 1910—since the corporation took additional 
powers for controlling the milk-supply. 

Searchlights at Sea. 

Dr. Henry Wild, F.R.S., at a meeting of the Manchester 
Literary and Philosophical Society on Nov. 12th, in a paper 
on Searchlights and the Titanic Disaster, contrasted the 
American view “that everv ocean steamship carrying 
100 or more passengers be required to carry two search¬ 
lights,” with the 74-page report of the British official inquiry 
which dismissed the whole matter in five lines. The use of 
searchlights in “picking up” rock, land, or iceberg, or in 
navigating a canal, is merely mentioned as “possible/’ 
though they have been used for many years in the Suez 
Canal and in the Royal Navy. The Admiralty witness 
gave evidence that icefields could be made conspicuous at 
2000 yards. 

Manchester University Court Meeting . 

At a meeting of the University Court held on,Nov. 13th 
Mr. F. A. Southam, F.R.C.S., was elected a member of the 
Court. The treasurer’s statement, showed that the expendi¬ 
ture during the year was £78,661 and the income £78,719, 


while the total assets are £1,301,086. Considerable sum* 
have been received from deceased friends, and £5500 from 
the additional Government grant. The organisation is con¬ 
templated of a course of instruction to meet the require¬ 
ments of tuberculosis officers. The Public Health Laboratory 
is used by 80 authorities, but more than half of the 
examinations carried oat were for the Manchester authorities. 

Nov. 19th. 


BRISTOL AND WESTERN COUNTIES. 

(From our own Correspondents.) 


University of Bristol: Annual Meeting of the Court. 

The annual meeting of the Court of the University—almost 
the only meeting held by the Court—serves as an occasion for 
the publication of a report of the year’s progress. At the 
meeting just held an account was given of work and of 
finance, showing that the amount of useful achievement is 
increasing while the income is not. During the year evening 
courses were offered, with satisfactory results, for the inter¬ 
mediate parts of the B.A. and B.Sc. curricula. A 
“ testamur” has been established in journalism and another 
in social study, for which curricula have been organised. 
The number of students, including those taking evening 
courses, is well over 1000. The great event of the year was 
I/ird Haldane’s installation as Chancellor, which took place 
a few weeks back. Agricultural research has been established 
on a firm basis by the union of local funds with a special 
bequest and a grant from the Board of Agriculture, under the 
direction of a professor of agricultural biology ; and a very 
valuable greenhouse laboratory has been presented to the 
botanical department by Mr. Hiatt C. Baker, a member of 
the council. The total income was £28,927 ; but this, small 
as it is, is unfortunately in advance of what is to be expected 
during the current year. This is particularly serious in view 
of the ever-increasing expenditure entailed in the inevitable 
and welcome expansion of the University’s usefulness. The 
Treasury grant—£7000 per annum—is considerably less than 
was hoped for, and various speakers dwelt on its inadequacy, 
as well as on the slenderness of the financial aid given to 
British universities by the Government. There is urgent 
necessity for a large increase in the income of the University 
if it is to carry on satisfactorily the work to which it has. 
been called. 

Sanatorium Accommodation in Bristol. 

Until the present time Bristol lias suffered from a 
lamentable deficiency of accommodation for the sanatorium 
treatment of tuberculosis. The city council has maintained 
21 beds at the Winsley Sanatorium. Now, however, this 
institution is being enlarged, and the introduction of the 
Insurance Act lias necessitated a redistribution of the beds 
already provider!. The result of this fresh allocation, so far 
as Bristol is concerned, is an immediate increase from 
21 beds to 45, a total that will probably be raised to 50 at 
an early date. Even then, judging from the delay at present 
experienced by applicants for the maintained beds, the 
accommodation will still be far below what is necessary. 

Colston Bay in Bristol. 

On Nov. 13th the anniversary of the birth of Edward 
Colston, born in 1636, was observed in Bristol in the 
customary manner. The dinners of the Dolphin, Anchor, 
and Grateful Societies were held in the evening, and the 
collections for the various charities amounted to £3318, 
being in excess of 1911. Mr. F. Richardson Cross, F.R.C.S., 
is the President this year of the Dolphin Society. 

The Exeter Dispensary: an Interesting Election. 

At a meeting of the management committee of the Exeter 
Dispensary, Miss Mabel Emily Gates, M.B., B.Sc. Lond., 
and Mr. * Arthur Lawrence Candler, M.B., B.S. Lend., 
L.R.C.P. Lond., M.R.C.S. Eng., were elected members of the 
honorary medical staff of the institiltion. Miss Gates is the 
first lady to hold an appointment on the honorary medical 
staff of the Exeter Dispensary. 

i 

The Besearch Defence Society. 

The annual meeting of the D4von branch of the Research 
Defence Society was held recently at Torquay. Admiral 
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Sir W. A eland, who presided, stated that the anti- 
vivisectionists were wrong in their conclusions, and there¬ 
fore the Research Defence Society ought to be supported. 
A satisfactory report of the work of the society during 
the past year was received. Dr. F. M. Sandwith, the 
honorary treasurer to the society, gave an interesting 
address on Ancient and Modern Surgery, with lantern slide 
illustrations. 

The Chard Board of Guardians and Vaccination. 

Recently, as stated in The Lancet, the Chard board of 
-guardians decided to issue notices urging the importance of 
•vaccination. This sensible procedure has brought a com¬ 
munication from the National Anti-Vaccination League 
threatening the guardians with surcharge for having these 
notices printed. The guardians at their last meeting 
decided “ to let the letter lie on the table,” several members 
of the board remarking that they would be glad to contribute 
towards any surcharge. 

The late Mr. Sydney Morse , L.R. C.P. $ S. Edin. 

Mr. Sydney Morse, who died recently at his residence, 
Fowey, Cornwall, in his fifty-fifth year, was the son of a 
medical man at Crewkerne, and received his medical educa¬ 
tion at »St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London, and in Edin¬ 
burgh. He was highly esteemed in Fowey, where he had 
practised for the past 20 years, and was honorary surgeon to 
the local cottage hospital. 

Nov. 18th. 


SCOTLAND. 

(From oub own Correspondents.) 

Royal Victoria Hospital for Consumption , Edinburgh. 

The inauguration of the new buildings of the Royal 
Victoria Dispensary by Lord Dunedin will take place to-day 
(Saturday, Nov. 23rd) at 3 p.m. Sir Alexander Christison, 
Bart., will preside, and Sir Malcolm Morris will take part 
in the proceedings. 

Anti vivisect ion Shop. 

A shop for the display of what purported to be the horrors 
of vivisection was recently opened in Edinburgh. It was 
raided by the students of the University, with the result that 
some of the raiders have come into collision with the 
authorities, but it must be conceded that the owners of the 
shop were seeking trouble. 

Hardships during Disinfection. 

Dr. M. H. Taylor, medical officer of health of Johnstone, has 
called the attention of the local authority to the advisability 
-of providing a reception house or some shelters for those 
people whose houses are being disinfected. Several very 
trying cases had occurred during the recent bad weather. 
Families were turned out for hours in severe weather, no one 
wished to take them in for fear of infection, and the 
unfortunate people had to hang about in closes or any other 
shelter they could get. 

St. Andrew's Ambulance Association. 

Lord Dalkeith presided at the annual meeting of the 
Bfc. Andrew’s Ambulance Association which was recently 
field in Glasgow. The report showed that during the past 
year 9628 calls had been made on the wagons of the 
association, and the total number of patients conveyed since 
the formation of the association was 126,205. In Glasgow 
alone the number of calls last year was 6170, representing 
an average of practically 19 turns-out daily, leaving Sunday 
oat of the calculation. 

Care of Consumptives in Glasgow. 

An important forward step has been taken by the health 
committee of the corporation of Glasgow in connexion with 
the administrative treatment of tuberculosis. In order to 
give coherence to the scheme it is now recommended that the 
officer of health for the city be formally appointed admini¬ 
strative tuberculosis officer, and that Dr. A. S. M. McGregor, 
tua assistant—who is at present in charge of the work in con¬ 
nexion with tuberculosis—be appointed supervising tubercu¬ 
losis officer at a salary of £500 per annum. It is also proposed 
♦bat the medical officer be authorised to appoint, at salaries of 
£300 per annum each, three assistant tuberculosis officers to 
take charge of various dispensaries ; and that five additional 


nurses be appointed to be attached to the various dis¬ 
pensaries at salaries of £80 each. The Local Government 
Board has approved of two wards at Ruchill fever hospital 
being used for one year for the treatment of persons suffering 
from pulmonary tuberculosis. Similar sanction has been 
granted Govan Tuberculosis Dispensary, and also the pavilion 
at Shieldliall. 

The Medical Profession in the North of Scotland and the 
National Insurance Act. 

At a special meeting of the Aberdeen Division of the 
British Medical Association held last week there was a large 
attendance from all parts of the division, which includes 
Aberdeenshire, Kincardineshire, and Aberdeen city. The 
following resolution was unanimously adopted :— 

That after full consideration of the draft Regulations and the latest 
proposals of the Chancellor of the Exchequer as contained in his 
speeches and letters, the Division is of opinion that the medical pro¬ 
fession must refuse service under the Act; ami holds that negotiations 
can only be resumed when satisfactory assurances have been received 
in regard to the following points: <1) mileage; (2) constitution and 
powers of the Committee of Complaints; (3) abandonment of medical 
inspection. 

The Division’s Representatives have been instructed, to 
support this resolution at the Representative Meeting of the 
Association now sitting. It is understood that the meeting 
was unanimous in feeling that in some respects, including 
the tuberculosis benefits, the conditions of service were 
worse than those previously offered, and that the terms 
would be below those of Friendly Societies at the present 
moment. At Inverness it was unanimously agreed that until 
satisfactory arrangements were made with the medical pro¬ 
fession, more particularly with regard to mileage, the 
medical inspection of books and records, and the constitu¬ 
tion of the panel of committees, the service should be 
refused. The meetings were agreed that the time had now 
come when the resolution of the Representative Meeting of 
the Association regarding the institution of insurance com¬ 
mittees should be rescinded, and medical men allowed to 
accept nomination as members of these committees. 

A Representative Meeting of the Banff, Elgin, and Naim 
Division of the British Medical Association was held in 
Elgin on Nov. 12th, when the view taken was that the 
British Medical Association should appoint a committee to 
confer with the Chancellor, as they were of opinion that the 
terms proposed would form a basis for negotiation and 
discussion. 

At a meeting of the Inverness Insurance Committee held 
on Nov. 14th a strong protest was made against the pro¬ 
posal of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to deduct 6d. 
from the Sanatorium Benefit Fund and give it to the doctors 
to cover the expenses incurred by them in connexion with 
tuberculosis. The following resolution was adopted :— 

That they strongly protest against the prrq>o«al to deduct Sd. from 
the Sanatorium Benefit Fund, as it would cripple and hamper the 
work of the Committee in dealing with tuberculosis, and urge that the 
proposal be rescinded. 

The chairman said that the proposal would seriously affect 
Inverness, where they were already in the fortunate posi¬ 
tion of being able to provide sanatorium treatment for all 
the insurance persons who applied. Having proceeded so 
far in the faith of receiving the full sum, it was heart¬ 
rending to be told that now they must stop and refuse 
treatment for want of funds. 

Nov. 19th. ________ 

IRELAND. 

(From our own Correspondents.) 

The Sanatorium Benefit and the Provision of Food and 
Clothing. 

The Irish Insurance Commissioners received last week a 
deputation from the Insurance Committee of the city of 
Dublin with reference to the desire of the Committee 
to provide food and clothing, where necessary, for patients in 
receipt of the sanatorium benefit. In reply to the deputa¬ 
tion it was stated that the Commissioners were now advised 
that the word “treatment” could be held to include food 
and clothing. A curious legal difficulty has, however, cropped 
up. The Commissioners are advised that an Insurance Com¬ 
mittee must make all arrangements for sanatorium benefit 
with the same party. That is to say, it cannot, for example, 
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make arrangements for the medical treatment with a medical 
man, for the nursing with a nurse, and for the drugs with a 
pharmacist. The entire treatment must be provided by the 
persons or local authorities undertaking such treatment. If 
this legal opinion is maintained its effect on the administra- 
tion of sanatorium benefit will be far-reaching indeed. 

The Dublin Profession and Mr. Lloyd George's Proposals. 

A meeting of the Dublin Division of the Leinster blanch of 
the British Medical Association was held on Nov. 14th in 
the Royal College of Physicians. The object of the 
gathering was to consider the position of the profession in 
relation to the latest statement of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer with regard to the increased remuneration for 
medical benefit. After somewhat prolonged deliberation the 
following resolution was adopted :— 

That this Division is of opinion that the concessions granted, though 
considerable, are not yet such as to justify the medical professionln 
accepting service under the Act as it now stands. 

Poor‘lan Medical Officers' Salaries. 

As a result of negotiations with the Belfast Medical 
Guild the Belfast board of guardians passed the following 
recommendation of the infirmary committee at a meeting 
of the board on Nov. 12th :— 

That the scale of salary for the office of resident medical officer in the 
workhouse infirmary and hospital and Abbey auxiliary workhouse be— 
minimum £130, rising by annual increments of £10 to a maximum 
salary of £150 per annum ; and that the question of rate of remunera¬ 
tion to lie paid to locum tenens in dispensary districts be referred to the 
committee under the Medical Charities Acts for consideration and 
report. 

The deputation from the Belfast Medical Guild, who inter¬ 
viewed the infirmary committee, are quite satisfied with this 
arrangement. 

The National Insurance Act. 

The much-discussed Act is so far a dead letter in many 
parts, especially in the rural districts of Ireland ; and in 
towns, even where there is a large industrial population, almost 
everything except arrangements for paying into Approved 
Societies is in chaos. The Insurance Committees, when 
questioned, seem to have devised no plan for the adminis¬ 
tration of sanatorium or maternity benefit. They find it 
difficult to arrange with any hospitals or institutions, and in 
hardly any cases possess places of their own into which they 
can send consumptives. Further, no local medical com¬ 
mittees have so far been recognised, and the Irish Insurance 
Commissioners have not yet issued regulations for sanatorium 
or maternity benefit, both of which apply to Ireland. The 
Irish Commissioners’ refnsal to appoint on the Local Insur¬ 
ance Committees names out of the list of medical men 
selected by the profession in various districts, and their 
selection of others, has irritated the medical profession. 
Some ot those appointed in this way have resigned ; others 
have refused to act; and, in a word, the Commissioners have 
lost the confidence of the profession, a fact greatly to be 
deplored. Then the various Friendly Societies, owing to 
their medical attendants having given notice of resignation 
for the end of the year, while medical benefit is not yet 
extended to Ireland, and realising that even in England and 
Scotland Mr. Lloyd George’s latest terms are apparently not 
going to be accepted, are becoming greatly alarmed, and are 
sending deputations to medical men urging some temporary 
compromise. There is also a feeling among the profession in 
Ireland that the Council of the British Medical Association, in 
giving no distinct lead to the profession in the present crisis, 
has again shown weakness. On Nov. 16th Dr. Charles Dickson, 
one of the medical inspectors under the National Insurance 
Act, submitted a model scheme for dealing with tuberculosis 
in Antrim, but it was decided unanimously to postpone 
the consideration of the matter until the January meeting 
for the reason that to enter upon largely increased and 
undeterminable expenditure in connexion with sanatoriums, 
dispensaries, tuberculosis doctor, nurses, &c., in reliance 
simply upon the Treasury’s assurance of some financial assist¬ 
ance, would be unwise. It was thought wiser to wait for full 
information as to the Treasury’s intention in the matter. 
Mr. Barrie, M.P., pointed out the grave danger that this 
proposed scheme would result very much as local taxation 
accounts had resulted in the past. Local authorities had 
embarked on considerable expenditure, relying on the 
promises made by the Treasury and on certain grants, but 
the fund had become insolvent, and in County Derry alone 
they had suffered a loss of £7900. 

Nov. 19th. 


PARIS. 

(From our own Correspondent.) 

The Commission on Depopulation. 

For many years the population statistics of France have 
shown unsatisfactory conditions. The death-rate, it is true, 
in consequence of hygienic and prophylactic measures, has 
been somewhat diminished, but the birth-rate has also 
diminished to a degree so disquieting as to arouse the 
Government to action. The Minister of Finance has 
appointed an Extra-Parliamentary Commission to study the 
national, fiscal, and sociological aspects of depopulation and 
to suggest a remedy. This Commission consists of several 
hundred members, but does not contain one woman. It is 
to be feared that its results will not be commensurate with 
the number of its members, for to attain any serious 
results the hygiene of the dwelling, and especially the 
struggle against alcoholism, itself one of the most powerful 
factors in depopulation, must be taken into account. This 
would necessitate the re-establishment of the law relating to 
drinking shops, which was suppressed by the present 
authorities. But the Chamber of Deputies will never dare 
to decree the re-establishment of this law, because of the 
electoral influence possessed by the wine trade. There are 
many medical men'on this Commission, including the doyen 
of the faculty and the directors of several of the services de 
sant6, who are ex officio members. 

The Air of Paris Underground Paibcay and Churches. 

M. Sartory and M. Marc Langlois have made public the 
results of their bacteriological analyses of the air of the 
MGtropolitain and of certain churches in Paris. On the 
Place de la Bastille (underground railway) one morning, 
after watering, they found only 410 bacteria to the cubic 
metre, whilst two hours later, the quays being dry and 
numerous persons in dusty garments being present 68,000 
bacteria were counted. Tjie air of the Metro’ is much less 
contaminated with bacteria than the air of the streets 
and places, as is only natural, the dust disturbances 
being less. The dust is largely brought by persons who 
throng the quays at the dinner hour, leaving there all the 
dirt, often dangerous in kind, accumulated by them during 
their work. M. Sartory and M. Langlois would have the use 
by workmen of the lavatory and dressing-rooms made 
compulsory in all work-places, stores, and shops, thus 
preventing them from carrying about on their persons all 
the filth they collect. At the Place d’ltalie (underground 
station) the authors’ findings varied between 60 and 
140,000 bacteria; at the Place de l’Etoile, from 900 to 
2400 in the afternoon, from 90,000 to 270,000 at the busy 
hours. On the other hand, other stations have furnished 
very low counts : K16ber 1200, Boissiere 1600, Anvers 
1800, and Campo-Formio 800. In the morning the first-class 
railway carriages give from 1200 to 2000 bacteria; during 
the crowded hours they furnish from 15,000 to 30,000. In the 
second-class carriages from 6000 to 8000 are found in the 
morning, and from 70,000 to 120,000 in the evening. The air 
in the churches gave the following figures : Notre Dame, week¬ 
days 8000, Sundays 66,000; St. Germain-de.s-Pr6s, 9000 and 
78,000 ; St. Germain l’Auxerrois, 950 and 32,000; Notre 
Dame des Victoires, 3400 and 10,500 ; St. Augustin, 3150 
and 9800; and St. Honors d’Eylau, 2700 and 10,600. These 
figures are much lower than those of the great shops, which 
show from 1 to 3 millions on business days. 

The International Congress of Physical Education . 

This Congress will be held in Paris from March 17th to 
20th, 1913, under the patronage of M. Failli&res and 
M. Loubet, and with the support of the Academic des 
Sports and other committees. Twenty foreign committees 
have been already formed. An exhibition and excursions 
will complete the programme of this Congress. Dr. Dausett, 
41, Avenue Montaigne, is the secretary-general appointed 
to afford information and to enrol members. 

A n Old Fracture of both Malleoli . 

On Nov. 6th, at the Soci6t6 de Chirurgie, a military 
surgeon, M. Jacob, reported three cases of M. Vennin’a. In 
two of the cases there were traumatisms of the extremities, 
one affecting the foot and the other the hand. The wounds 
were cleaned and disinfected with iodine, and later an 
amputation was performed with very good results. The 
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third case was that of a woman who fell from a bicycle 
a.nd bioke the malleoli. The fracture was badly reduced 
after the accident, and at the end of some weeks of con¬ 
tinued suffering the patient consulted a medical man, who 
made out a Dupuytren’s fracture badly set. An attempt at 
reduction left this patient partly powerless. Two years after 
the accident the astragalus was excised and under early 
movement a functionally excellent result was obtained. 
The removed astragalus was divided into two parts, a hinder 
one contiguous with the hinder half of the extremity of the 
tibia and covered with cartilage, and an anterior one 
corresponding to the anterior half of the tibial surface, 
and not covered with cartilage, but irregular and rugose. 
Numerous adhesions uniting this bone to the tibia made 
its exarticulation very laborious. 

The Destruction of Adult Mosquitoes in Wooden Barracks. 

At the Soci£t6 de Pathologie Exotique M. Thiroux showed 
that in the struggle against the stegomvia the sanitarian has 
to destroy the mosquitoes in huts badly jointed, badly 
covered in, often without any flooring, where consequently 
the smoke or the mosquito-killing gas fails to give the 
hoped-for results. To overcome these defective conditions 
M. Thiroux conceived the practical idea of covering the 
huts entirely with large tilts ( baches ), the edges of 
which were buried in the sand. He made comparative 
tests by placing bags containing mosquitoes in a box 
covered with a tilt and in one not so protected, in each 
of which the same amount of tobacco was burnt. 
He showed that the wind created in the uncovered case 
behind the wall on which it fell, an immune zone in which 
the smoke was repelled for a certain distance, and in this 
zone the mosquitoes found it possible to live. The use of 
the tilt in the destruction of mosquitoes in imperfectly closed 
places is very important, because it prevents the escape of 
the mosquitoes from their places, for the insects which escape 
from the building are killed between the wall and the tilt. 
M. Thiroux asked that in Senegal the sanitary service should 
have at their disposition in large towns half a score of tilts. 

Nov. 18th. 


VIENNA. 

(From our own Correspondent.) 


The Decrease of the Number of School Children Consequent on 
the Declining Birth-rate. 

The last general census, which took place in 1910, showed 
that there had been a marked decrease in the number of 
births within the last decade. This has been especially 
evident since the year 1903, and now this fact has been 
corroborated by reports coming from our public schools. 
A special study of the existing facts has recently been 
published in relation to school attendance, and the follow¬ 
ing figures are worth mentioning. In 1900 there were born 
in this city 52,346 living children, or 31-66 per 1000 
inhabitants. In 1905 the number was 49,538, and in 1910 
it was only 42,336—that is to say, 27*83 and 22 06 respec¬ 
tively per 1000 inhabitants -and in 1911 the births were more 
than 1000 fewer than during the previous year. Although 
the general death-rate went down from 20 T6 per 1000 in 
1900 to 15* 81 per 1000 in 1910, this was not sufficient to 
make up for the decreasing birth-rate. The following 
figures relative to the number of school children supply a 
farther illustration of the facts. In 1908 (when the children 
born in 1902 entered the schools for the first time) there 
were on a certain day 237,641 in all the public schools of 
Vienna, taking into consideration only those of ages from 6 
to 14 years. This figure was an increase of 5445, as com¬ 
pared with the same day of the previous year. In 1909 the 
number was 241,180, or 3539 more than the year before. In 
1910 it was 242,385, or 1206 more than in the preceding 
year ; and in 1911 the figure stood at 240,870, or 1516 less 
than a year before. Perfectly identical conditions are found 
when only such children as were born in Vienna are con¬ 
sidered—namely, a constant increase till the year 1910, 
followed by a decrease in 1911. Going further, and con¬ 
sidering only children of ages from 6 to 10 years, we find 
that in 1908 there was an increase of pupils amounting to 
2973, in 1909 it was 596, while in 1910 there was a decrease 
of 749, and in 1911 a further decrease of 4505. Thus it is 
clear that there was a decided drop of the birth-rate in 


1904, for the children born in this year had to enter 
school in 1910. And for the school year 1912 the aggre¬ 
gate deficiency of school children is more than 3000 ; for 
the ages from 6 to 10 years it, is over 7000. The figures are 
still more telling if only the first standard (age 6 years) 
is considered. Anyhow, the school board seems to anticipate 
that in a couple of years there will be fewer children in all 
the Vienna schools, so that there will be no necessity to 
erect new public schools. There is one advantage of the 
present and prospective conditions over those of the past— 
namely, that the number of pupils under one teacher, which 
not long ago was on an average 57, has now dropped to 49, 
and it will not be long before it falls to 40. This implies an 
improvement in hygienic and educational respects, which, 
however, is a trivial consideration in comparison with the 
serious problem of the falling birth-rate. 

The Proposed Nero Dental Legislation and the Medical 
Profession. 

The Government lias laid before Parliament a Bill 
regulating the relations between our operating dentists, all 
of whom hold the degree of doctor of medicine, and the 
merely mechanical dentists. The idea seems to be that the 
long-standing tension between these two classes of dental 
practitioners shall be ended by enacting that no new licence 
shall be obtainable by a merely mechanical dentist, so that 
this occupation would in time die out as an independent 
business, and in future the mechanical dentist shall be a 
subordinate or a mechanical assistant of the dental graduate. 
As a compensation, those mechanical dentists who already 
possess a licence as such shall be allowed to undertake 
certain minor surgical operations in the mouths of their 
patients, including the filling of carious teeth and the extrac¬ 
tion of roots, provided such procedures are absolutely neces¬ 
sary in the course of the reconstructive work they are doing. 
After a certain time they would be allowed to pass a kind of 
examination in order to obtain an extension of their licence. 
This latter point is naturally a desideratum of the mechanical 
dentists, but the dental graduates are strongly opposed to 
this concession as well as to the regulation which permits 
the mechanical dentists to do surgical work in patients’ 
mouths. The Bill, therefore, satisfies nobody, but is on that 
account all the more likely to become law in a short time. 

Medical Experiences in the Balkan War. 

Interesting information is forthcoming as to the work which 
is being accomplished by the surgeons attached to the con¬ 
tingents of the Red Cross Society and the Knights of Malta 
in the Balkan war. From this country there have gone to 
Bulgaria, to Montenegro, and to Servia 50 surgeons, who are 
in charge of about 2000 beds. One of them, Dr. Fedlicka, 
states that he has had an opportunity of observing 670 cases 
of severe wounds in Servian soldiers, and expresses his 
surprise at the rapidity of healing and the aseptic condition 
of even the most dangerous injuries. Men shot through 
the body by bullets which penetrated the liver, the lung, the 
spleen, and the intestines recovered aftei a fortnight or so 
without much evidence of ultimate harm. The modern 
bullet is rendered aseptic by the enormous heat of the burn¬ 
ing powder, and it hardly ever shatters long bones, so that 
there were very few amputations—only two in 670 cases— 
and only 20 instances in which plaster-of-Paris bandages 
were necessary. A large number of fractures of the bones 
at the base of the nose were seen in Turkish soldiers who 
were not accustomed to use rifles, and in consequence of the 
recoil received blows in the face from the stock when the 
weapons were fired. Dr. von Oettingen says that he has found 
that the use of masticol, a resinous, very sticky substance, for 
the first treatment of wounds gave him excellent results, as it 
hindered the entrance of micro-organisms and prevented 
their multiplication. The forces of the Slavonic nations 
carry in their outfit a first-aid package arranged after the 
Norwegian or Russian pattern, and about 95 per cent, of the 
wounded were found to have made use of this package. The 
severest wounds were those inflicted by the bayonet, and 
they also healed with more difficulty than bullet wounds. 
Shrapnel and other projectiles fired from heavy guns did 
great damage, mostly killing the victims. The sanitary 
precautions in the allied armies seem to be excellent, but not 
so on the Turkish side. But in Montenegro, where there is a 
sad lack of all medical requisites for the war, the Austrian 
Red Cross Society has undertaken an immense amount of 
work. As a rule the wounded recover sufficiently to be able to 
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return to the front after a fortnight, but those with wounds of 
the abdomen or skull are not in this category. Up to now 
it has been possible to prevent any serious outbreak of 
cholera, plague, or small-pox amongst the prisoners 
captured by the Balkan armies. 

Nov. 18th. 


SWITZERLAND. 

(From our own Correspondent.) 

The Swiss Society of Neurology : the Theories of Freud. 

The eighth meeting of the Swiss Society of Neurology 
took place at Lucerne on Nov. 9th and 10th, when the 
chairman, Professor du Bois (Berne) reported an increase 
of members. The next meeting will take place at Fribourg 
in the spring of next year. Professor Ladame (Geneva) 
read a most instructive and concise report on Neuroses and 
Sexuality, giving a complete resume of Freud’s theories. 
Freud, a pupil of Charcot, he said, very soon struck out on 
new lines both as regards the classification of neuroses and 
psychoneuroses, and as regards the increasingly important 
role which he attributed to the sexual instinct. He laid 
great stress on infantile sexual indications, referring 
neurosis largely to this origin, and summed up his views 
in one sentence : A normal sexual life excludes neurosis. 
Cramer, Lowenfeldt, and Oppenheim, Professor Ladame 
pointed out, have seriously opposed this theory of pan¬ 
sexuality. Quite a number of other authors have combated 
what they found to be exaggerated and inexact views. 
Kurt Mendel wrote a biting satire on Freud’s typical infant, 
which he characterised as a perverse polymorph, whose 
suction of the thumb and childish sports were referred 
exclusively to the sexual sphere. Professor Ladame treated 
in his address the question of sexual abstinence, which 
he considered, and here he is corroborated by Bleuler 
and Briquet, does not offer any of the dangers Freud and 
his pupils have attributed to it. The dangers of sexual 
abstinence as reported on by Nystrom and Marcuse are, he 
said, energetically refuted by I wan Bloch and Albert Moll. 
Professor Ladame concluded his address—in which he con¬ 
sidered that a capital mistake had been made by confounding 
the functions of nutrition and those of reproduction—by 
appealing to the higher morale necessitated by the founda¬ 
tion of the family and the continuance of a pure family life. 
The address was most favourably received. 

Communications to the Meeting of the Society. 

Dr. von Koehler (Mont P616rin) contributed a “psycho¬ 
analysis” on a case of dementia pnecox. Dr. Grandjean 
(Interlaken) gave details of an instructive case of 
scleroderma due to internal intoxication. Dr. Schuyder 
(Berne) spoke on the different forms of anorexy in 
adolescence. Dr. O. Naegeli-Naef, late of Zurich, who has 
just been appointed professor at Tubingen, read an 
exhaustive paper on the relationship of hmmatology and neuro¬ 
logy. He is known as the author of a text-book on haemato¬ 
logy. Professor von Monakow (Zurich) spoke on cerebral 
appendices, and Dr. Bing (Basel) on myelitis migrans. 

Messrs. Reineger, Gebbert, and Scliall showed some new 
electric appliances, among which the apparatus for diathermy 
came in for much notice, as did a compact and simple 
apparatus for applying dry heat to various parts of the body, 
Miramond de Luraquette’s minimax apparatus. 

Zurich, Nov. 13th._ 

CONSTANTINOPLE. 

(From our own Correspondent.) 

The War — Cholera , Biseme, Privation. 

The ordinary population of the city of Constantinople is 
swelled at the present moment by a vast concourse whose 
presence is due to the war. This can be roughly divided 
into three distinct classes. First, there is the large number 
of refugees and wounded soldiers who are scattered all over 
the capital, occupying every available free building—all 
the barracks, mosques, schools, and so on. Secondly, there 
is the considerable company of charitable people of all 
circles and all nationalities, who are doing admirable relief 
and hospital work. Thirdly, there are the fluctuating 


elements of fighting men^ who continually flock in from the 
provinces of Asia Minor, and who are speedily despatched to 
the front in order to relieve the defeated and to offer, in their 
turn, fit food s for the cannon and bayonet. The misery, 
wretchedness, and destitution of the refugees are inde¬ 
scribable. I hear from an excellent authority that their 
number amounts now to over 25,000. Every day many 
more refugees are coming in from all the devastated places, 
where the shocks of w 7 ar have effected their merciless or 
murderous work. Countless numbers of them camp in 
open spaces, in solitary courtyards, in cypress woods, in 
outskirts on the High Bosphorus, and in the numerous ceme¬ 
teries. They have no suitable covering, no charcoal, no 
food, no milk for their babies. They left everything behind 
them, in many cases even their children, and, maddened by 
a terrible panic, fled before the victorious enemy. Their 
despair, due to starvation and physical and moral misery, is 
heartrending. The state of the women and children 
especially is most pitiful. Many of these contemplate 
those who try to help them with the dull, insane look of 
long starvation. Many entreat for a mere crumb of bread, 
or some covering to warm their bare limbs, with an ex¬ 
pression that goes to the heart. The need is vast beyond 
description. Exceedingly laudable efforts at relieving it are 
being made everywhere. Embassies, public institutions, 
private individuals, rich and poor alike, are doing their 
utmost to assuage the misery and the sorrow 7 . The Turkish 
Government officials are no laggards here; they contribute 
readily and liberally to the work of charity and benevolence. 
But all the combined efforts of officialdom and philanthropy 
are proving completely inadequate. The overwhelming 
misery clamours for more. Urgent appeals are being made 
in all European countries. 

Lady Lowdher, the wife of His British Majesty's 
Ambassador, has set a fine example in her arduous efforts. 
She is untiring in well-doing, and is making every possible 
attempt to gather contributions here as well as in England. 
The response has been splendid. The sums sent in were 
very liberal, but are proving, and must prove, inadequate, 
and further urgent appeals are being made. Already the 
rainy season is at hand, and one can hardly imagine, unless 
with the eye of experience of this city and its peoples, the 
scenes of heartrending destitution and wretchedness wffiich 
there will be when winter sets in. To the apprehension 
and anxiety thus created, and appalling enough in them¬ 
selves, must be added the fact of the appearing among the 
refugees and w’ounded soldiers of the terrible scourge of 
cholera, exactly as w r as anticipated some weeks ago in a com¬ 
munication to your columns from the British Delegate to the 
Constantinople Board of Health. What has been feared soon 
after the arrival of so many destitute people has now become 
a fearful reality. The epidemic is beginning to spread 
and has already carried off a number of victims. The 
authorities are doing every possible thing to arrest the 
disease. Isolation and measures of prevention are 
energetically being carried out, but the task is very heavy. 

The various European Red Cross Associations now working 
in our midst lend a willing hand, although they are all 
exceedingly busy attending to their real objects—the vast 
numbers of wounded that arrive continually from the different 
battlefields of Thrace. I may here make special mention of 
the admirable services which are being rendered bf Mr. 
Samuel Osborn, of the British Red Cross Association, who 
is also giving his services to the Red Crescent Hospital 
organised in Shishli by Dr. G. Clemow. Mr. Osborn 
has instituted in the British Embassy free classes for train¬ 
ing ladies in the art of nursing and dressing wounds. His 
lessons have already brought excellent fruit. Owing to his 
initiative. Sir Richard Crawford, the director of the Con¬ 
stantinople Custom houses, has improvised two hospitals. 
The one which serves as the basis of the British Red Cross 
work is installed in the spacious, lofty rooms of the Stambnl 
Museum ; the other is established quite near the railway 
station, so that the wounded have not to be carried for 
a long distance. Sir Richard Crawdord is providing food 
for the staff and the wounded. I have Mr. Osborn'* 
authority for denying the news spread in European news¬ 
papers that the Turkish wounded soldiers received Iwd 
first aid attendance from the Turkish ambulance staff. He 
witnessed the treatment on the battlefield, and testifies that 
it was very good in many directions. Continual rain and mud 
made the ambulance service exceedingly difficult, but with all 
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that every possible thing was done in his opinion to meet the 
exigencies and requirements of the moment. It has been 
said that the Turk would never submit to anaesthesia for 
various religious scruples. Mr. Osborn, who had been told 
this before he left England, found that it was an idle story. 
The wounded Turkish soldiers took anaesthetics quite 
willingly, submitted obediently to operation, and their 
gratitude afterwards was profound. The bravery of the 
Turks on the field of battle is known, and it is certain that 
the smashing defeat which they have sustained was at any 
rate not due to the superior courage of the Bulgarians, but 
to the complete unpreparedness of the Ottoman army. 

Nov. 11th. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

(From our own Correspondents.) 


Poliomyelitis among Eskimos. 

According to reports received by Surgeon-General Blue, 
of the United States Public Health and Marine Hospital 
Service, from the officers in charge of the health of the 
Eskimos of Alaska, poliomyelitis has appeared among these 
people for the first time on record. At St. Michael's five 
cases of the disease have been reported with one death, and 
at Unkaleet, 46 miles distant from the former place, ten 
cases with two deaths. At Sitka also a few cases have been 
reported. 

Child Hygiene in New York City. 

Dr. Ira S. Wile has been appointed a member of the New 
York City Board of Education. The Board has provided for 
the appointment of two additional medical men for the 
examination of mentally deficient children, of an assistant 
inspector of ungraded classes, and of a social worker to 
visit the parents of children of this class. 

Unnecessary Street Noises. 

In the interesting correspondence of The Lancet’s 
Special Sanitary Commissioner at Washington on the recent 
International Congress of Hygiene and Demography, 
special attention is directed to the paper read by Dr. 
George M. Kober on street noises. Nowhere in the 
world, perhaps, are street noises so persistent and insistent 
as in the large cities of the United States and Canada. 
In New York street noises continue day and night, 
and to one who lives near an avenue through which 
elevated trains and tramcars run, the noise is more evident 
and unpleasant by night than by day. The Canadian 
Jownal of Medicine and Surgery for November comments 
editorially on the street noises of Toronto, and records the 
opinion of Sir George Reid, High Commissioner for Australia, 
who recently visited that city, that the Toronto tramcars 
were more noisy than any he had ever heard. He had not 
visited the United States at that time. In another paper 
read at the above-mentioned Congress, Dr. C. J. Blake, 
professor of otology at Harvard Medical School, showed 
that the deleterious effect of unnecessary noise was 
evident, not only in the changes occurring in the organ of 
hearing, but also in the consequent fatigue effect and func¬ 
tional disturbance of the nervous system. A great deal of 
the noise incidental to modern life is avoidable. A society 
has been formed in the United States for the suppression of 
unnecessary street noises, and near the hospitals of New 
York zones of silence have been established. It is well that 
attention should have been drawn to the subject at the 
International Congress of Hygiene and Demography. 

Death of Dr. George Montgomery Tuttle\ 

Dr. G. M. Tuttle, a well-known gynaecologist of New 
York, died at his house, 38, West Fifty-second Street, on 
Oct. 29th, from angina pectoris. Dr. Tuttle was born in 
Rochester, New York, on Oct. 2nd, 1856. He was 
educated at Dresden, Germany, and at Phillips’s Academy, 
Andover, U.S.A. He graduated in arts at Yale University 
in 1877 and in medicine at Columbia University in 
1880. He was interne in the New York Hospital from 
1880 to 1881; physician-in-chief of the New York State 
Emigrant Hospital from 1881 to 1883; attending physician 
at Bellevue Hospital from 1883 to 1889; and professor of 
gynwcology at the College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
New York, from 1886 to 1893. From 1884 up to the time of 


his death Dr. Tuttle was attending gynecologist at the 
Roosevelt Hospital, New York, and for a part of that time 
seived as president of the medical board of that hospital. He 
was also consulting physician to the New York Infirmary for 
Women and Children. He was a member of the New York 
Academy of Medicine. Dr. Tuttle was an important con¬ 
tributor to the “American Text-book of Gynaecology.” 

Nov. 12th. 



ROBERT FLETCHER, M.D. Columb., 
M.R.C.S.Eng., L.S.A., 

OP THE SURGEON-GENERAL'S LIBRARY, WASHINGTON, U.S.A. 

ONE outcome of the Civil War in the United States was 
the collection of a medical library, which has grown to be 
the most important in the world. Much of its value depends 
upon the colossal work begun by Dr. John S. Billings in 
1873, as the volumes of the Index Catalogue of the Surgeon - 
General’s Library are the most important contribution ever 
made to medical bibliography. Connected from the outset 
with this undertaking was an English physician, Dr. Robert 
Fletcher, and a student of the Bristol School and of the 
London Hospital, whose death, at the age of 90, has just been 
announced by cable. Shortly after taking the diploma of the 
Royal College of Surgeons of England in 1844, Dr. Fletcher 
went to the United States, and for some years practised in 
Cincinnati. At the outbreak of the Civil War he was appointed 
surgeon to the 1st Regiment of Ohio Infantry. For two years 
he served in the field, and then took charge of a large hospital 
at Nashville, Tennessee. He retired from the army with the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel, and afterwards the rank of 
colonel was conferred upon him for his service during 
the war. 

In 1876 he became associated with Dr. Billings in the 
Surgeon-General’s Library, and together they undertook the 
herculean task of issuing the famous catalogue. In the 
first volume, acknowledging the valuable assistance received. 
Dr. BilliDgs remarked that without Dr. Fletcher it would 
have been impossible to carry out the work ; only those who 
use the volumes realise its magnitude. Since 1880 32 folio 
volumes have been issued, usually of about 1000 pages each, 
embracing, as a rule, 10,000 author titles, and representing 
from 4000 to 5000 bound volumes, and from 7000 to 10,000 
pamphlets. Now in the second series, finishing the letter 
“S,” it forms the catalogue of a library which last year 
contained 176,690 bound volumes and 315,414 pamphlets. 
To issue the volumes regularly, and with the greatest degree 
of bibliographical accuracy, has been the ambition of the 
authors. After Dr. Billings’s retirement the work of the 
Index Catalogue was carried on by Dr. Fletcher, with the 
assistance of late years of Dr. Fielding Garrison. In 
1878 Dr. Fletcher became associated with Dr. Billings 
in the Index Medicus, a monthly journal giving the current 
medical literature of all languages. When, after a lapse of 
several years, the Index Medicus was revived by the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, Dr. Fletcher was chosen editor 
in chief. For the extraordinary accuracy of both the Index 
Catalogue and the Index Medicus Dr. Robert Fletcher was 
very largely responsible. To the last volume every page of 
the Index Catalogue was read by him in proof. 

For many years Dr. Fletcher lectured on Medical Juris¬ 
prudence at one of the Washington schools, and subsequently 
gave an annual course of lectures on the subject at the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital School, Baltimore. He wrote 
many interesting papers on anthropology, on folk-lore, 
and on the older English dramatists and poets, in 
the literature of which lie was thoroughly versed. Dr. 
Fletcher enjoyed an old age of great mental vigour, and 
was at work almost to the end. A few years ago he had a 
serious illness with a slow recovery, but he got into harness 
again and retained an unfailing interest in the library. The 
great Washington Library has exercised a far-reaching 
influence on the profession in the United States, and, under 
the fostering care of successive surgeons-general, has become 
a centre of research for students from all parts of the 
country. It has the two essential requisites of a public 
library—wbat you ask for you get ; and you are treated with 
courtesy. For its organisation and efficiency two men have 
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been chiefly responsible, Dr. John S. Billings, the present 
head of the New York Public Library, and Dr. Robert 
Fletcher. 


ARTHUR HENRY BENSON, M.A., M.B. Dub., 
F.R.C.S. IREL., 

SURGKOX TO THE ROYAL VICTORIA EYE AND EAR HOSPITAL, 
DUBLIN. ETC. 

The death occurred on Nov. 6th, at the age of 60, 
of Mr. Arthur H. Benson, of Dublin. He had been in 
bad health and unable to work for some eighteen months 
past, and for a week or more before its occurrence his 
death was expected daily. A son of the late Professor 
Charles Benson, late President of the Royal College 
of Surgeons in Ireland, and a younger brother of Sir 
Hawtrey Benson, late President of the Royal College of 
Physicians of Ireland, Arthur Benson was educated in Trinity 
College, receiving his M.B. degree in 1876. He proceeded 
to the Fellowship of the Royal College of Surgeons in 1881. 
Taking up the study of diseases of the eye and ear, he 
was appointed surgeon to St. Mark’s Hospital, and aural and 
ophthalmic surgeon to the Royal City of Dublin Hospital. 
On the amalgamation of St. Mark’s Hospital with the 
National Eye and Ear Infirmary, he became surgeon to the 
Royal Victoria Eye and Ear Hospital, of which institution 
he remained a surgeon to his death. He contributed 
numerous papers to the medical journals dealing with 
ophthalmology. He was President of the Section of Patho¬ 
logy of the Royal Academy of Medicine in Ireland from 
1909 to 1911. 

Mr. Benson was a man of singular charm and amiability, 
who won respect both by his personal character and by 
his professional ability. He was fond of outdoor sports, 
particularly of sailing and golf. His widow and brother 
may be assured of the sympathy of his professional brethren. 


Deaths of Eminent Foreign Medical Men.— The deaths 
of the following eminent foreign medical men are announced : 
We regret to learn from La Semana Medina, of Buenos 
Aires, of the death of a distinguished Argentine physician 
and philosopher, Dr. Porfirio Parra, President of the Physio¬ 
logical Section of the National Academy of Medicine. He 
encountered a good deal of opposition in his literary and 
philosophical work, as his views were not those held 
in favour by the generality of Argentine writers. His 
chief published work was entitled “A New System of 
Inductive and Deductive Logic,” in which he followed 
generally the principles of Mill and Bain.—Dr. Roberto 
Lloveras, a distinguished Buenos Aires physician, aged 
61. His services to the Argentine Republic during 
the epidemic of cholera in 1887, when he was one 
of the Commission appointed by the Government to take 
measures for combating the disease, were greatly valued. 
In early life he visited the London and Paris medical 
schools and paid special attention to laryngology and 
otology. — Dr. V. Camparan, formerly Senator for the 
Haute Garonne.—Dr. Henri Dor, of Lyons, formerly pro¬ 
fessor of ophthalmology in the University of Berne.—Dr. H. 
Hildebrandt, privat-doceut of pharmacology in the University 
of Halle, in consequence of an Alpine accident.—Dr. 
Wilhelm Ebstein, medical Privy Councillor and emeritus pro¬ 
fessor of medicine in the University of Gottingen, at the 
age of 75. He was a student under Frerichs, Romberg, 
Traube, and Virchow. His first appointment was in 
Breslau, but in 1874 he was invited to become pro¬ 
fessor of medicine in Gottingen. His papers and articles 
in medical encyclopedias were numerous, and dealt chiefly 
with food, the organs of digestion, and gout. He also wrote 
valuable articles in various journals on medical and semi¬ 
medical subjects, including many of a historical nature.— 
Dr. Diims, president of the Leipsic Rescue and Samaritan 
Societies, at the age of 62. He was surgeon-general in 
the Saxon army.—Dr. M. Jacoby, medical councillor, 
of Friedrichshagen.—Dr. F. Giinnemann, of Leragerich, 
medical councillor.—Dr. N. Nahm, of Frankfort, medical 
councillor. — Dr. O. Lowe, of Dresden, who was also a doctor 
of philosophy.—Dr. Haustaedt, of Elgersburg, Gotha, 
medical councillor. -Dr. 0. J. Lauper, chief surgeon of 
the Interlaken District Hospital, after an operation which 
was performed on him in Berlin. He was privat-docent of 
surgery in the University of Berne. Dr. Heinrich Kadyi, 


professor of anatomy in the University of Lemberg, in con¬ 
sequence of extremely virulent septic poisoning, contracted 
while embalming the body of a member of the local 
noblesse.—Dr. Descroizilles, formerly physician to the 
Paris hospitals.—Dr. E. de Cyon, of Paris, formerly pro¬ 
fessor in the Faculty of Science of the University of St. 
Petersburg.—Dr. Boucaud, of Bordeaux, formerly physician 
to the Lyons hospitals. 


THE NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT: 

THE SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE MEETING OF THE 
BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 

The Representative Body of the British Medical Associa¬ 
tion began its sixth meeting since the introduction of the 
Government’s scheme for National Health Insurance on 
Tuesday, Nov. 19th, at 10 A.M., in the Connaught Room.*, 
London. For permission to publish the following account 
of the proceedings up to the time of our going to press we 
are again indebted to the Executive of the Association. With 
the consent of the Representative Body a member of the 
staff of The Lancet was present during the meeting, which 
was private throughout, though an official account of tlie 
proceedings has been given to the press. The purpose of 
the meeting was to receive and consider the report of the 
Council (published in our issues of Nov. 2nd and Nov. 9th) 
and to pass resolutions connected with that report. 

The chair was taken by Mr. T. Jenner Verrall, the chair¬ 
man of Representative Meetings, whose fairness and ability 
in this position had already gained for him the confidence of 
all members. After the disposal of formal business the 
chairman drew attention to the fact that by the Articles of 
the Association it was necessary for a decision of the Repre¬ 
sentative Body to be passed by a two-thirds majority in 
order to become valid as the policy of the Association. 
Whilst recognising the existence of a division of opinion 
upon certain vital points, he appealed to the Representatives 
to do their utmost to preserve the integrity of the 
Association. 

A debate which lasted some time was then opened by Dr. 
T. A. Helme upon the order in which the business of the 
meeting should be taken, and it was agreed that the Repre¬ 
sentative Body should not discuss the Council’s report until 
it had decided by vote whether service should be accepted 
or not under the conditions laid down by the Regulations and 
explained by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. A motion 
by the Bradford Division was then discussed at length, and 
after both sides had been heard this was carried in the 
following amended form :— 

That in the opinion of this Representative Meeting the Regulations 
issued l>v the Insurance Commissioners and the latest proposals of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer are unworkable and derogatory to the 
profession. As a consequence, the medical profession declines to take 
service under the Act and Regulations as at present constituted. 

The discussion at this stage mainly centred around the 
form of words in which the general feeling of the meeting 
should be conveyed. When this had been settled another 
very long debate began upon the question of reopening 
negotiations with the Commissioners and the Government. 
As had been foreshadowed by the published decisions of 
many Divisions of the Association, the Representative Body 
showed a complete cleavage of opinion upon this matter, and 
each side was vigorously represented. 

As an amendment to a motion paving the way to a con¬ 
ference with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, with a view to 
the settlement of the points on which the demands of the 
profession had not yet been met, it was proposed by Mr. 
R. Harding, and seconded by Dr. Helme 

That this Representative Meeting instructs the medical secretary to 
forward to the Chancellor of the Exchequer a copy of the resolution 
passed this morning by an overwhelming majority, and to inform him 
that any further proposal of the Government for meeting the grave 
objections of the profession shall receive the most careful consideration 
of the Association. 

In the discussion arising out of this motion and throughout, 
the day many speakers emphasised the fact that the con¬ 
ditions of service proposed by the Regulations, and not the 
terms of remuneration, lay at the root of the objection 
of the medical profession to take service under the Act. 
When the above amendment, which in the chairman’s view 
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was the crucial decision of the whole meeting, was about to 
be put to the vote, a card vote was demanded. The amend¬ 
ment was opposed by Dr. W. Duncan and Dr. E. J. Maclean, 
who urged the meeting not to take up a position which would 
probably bar the way to further negotiations. 

The result of the card vote was announced on Wednesday 
morning. Constituencies representing 9292 votes were in 
favour of the amendment, and those representing 9269 were 
against. In view of the serious position revealed by this 
vote the meeting was addressed by the chairman, Mr. 
Verrall, and the deputy chairman, Mr. E. B. Turner, who 
appealed for some compromise which would secure united 
action and avoid a deadlock. To this end it was agreed that 
an effort should be made to frame a comprehensive 
amendment. 

Mr. D. F. Todd proposed, and Dr. H. Hoyle Whaite 
seconded, an amendment of which the first part ran as 
follows: — 

That this Representative Meeting instructs the Council to forward to 
tho Chancellor of the Exchequer a copy of the resolution passed 
yesterday by an overwhelming majority, and to draw his attention to 
the points on which it would l>e possible for a conference between him¬ 
self and representatives of the Association to take place ; and that this 
meeting do now proceed to draw up what it believes to bo tho reason¬ 
able demands of the profession to be laid before the Chancellor by a 
committee to be elected for the purpose. 

This was carried unanimously amidst applause, and the 
meeting at once proceeded to arrange the constitution and 
method of election of the committee. 

It was decided that the deputation to confer if necessary 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer in accordance with 
the above resolution should consist of Mr. T. J. Verrall 
(chairman of Representative meetings), Dr. J. A. Macdonald 
(chairman of Council), Mr. E. B. Turner (deputy chairman 
of Representative meetings), Dr. R. M. Beaton (London), and 
Dr. T. A. Helme (Manchester) ; and that a new State Sick¬ 
ness Insurance Committee should be elected in the same 
manner as the last Committee. 

The second part of the resolution was passed in the 
following amended form :— 

The State Sickness Insurance Committee which will be elected shall 
to entrusted with the duty of arranging the conference, and shall 
receive the report of the Special Committee appointed to interview the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. On receiving the report of the Com¬ 
mittee on the interview with the Chancellor the State Sickness Insur¬ 
ance Committee will report to the Council the result of the conference. 
Should there bo any modification of the conditions now offered, the 
Council will thereupon report the whole matter to the Divisions in the 
United Kingdom, who will be requested to call meetings of all members 
of tho profession resident in the Divisional areas to vote as to whether 
the final terms suggested should be accepted or not. The votes of all 
present and voting to be recorded in two classes—those of members of 
the Association and non-members respectively—and the combined 
record of all such votes of members of the Association for or against 
acceptance be decisive, the vote given by non-members to be recorded 
for the general information of the Association. 

Following the mid-day adjournment the Representative 
Meeting proceeded to consider in detail the instructions 
under which the Special Committee of five and the State 
Sickness Insurance Committee should act. This included 
the formulation and arrangement of the “reasonable 
demands ” mentioned in the first part of Mr. Todd’s 
resolution. 

The meeting spent many hours in discussing the. points 
which should be brought before the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer at the proposed conference. When this important 
business had been disposed of a motion standing in the name 
of Birmingham Central was proposed by Dr. Hoyle Whaite 
as follows: 

That until some general schome of contract or other form of medical 
service is approved by the Association, the members of the British 
■ Medical Association decline, after Jan. 15th, 1913, to undertake or con¬ 
duct any form of contract practice for non-lnsured persons, except 
upon such terms as shall be approved by the Council of the Association 

This was opposed by Mr. Todd on behalf of colliery 
suigeons; and Dr. Macdonald suggested that the matter 
- should be held over for the present. The motion was 
eventually carried with the date changed to March 25th, 
1913. 

The remainder of the report of Council was then approved, 
and the items of the agenda not dealt with were referred to 
the Council. The meeting did not close until after midnight. 


Professor Grafton Elliot Smith, F.R.S., has 

been awarded a medal by the Royal Society for hi-? 
' researches on the comparative anatomy of the brain. 


THE NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT. 


The Society op Apothecaries, London, and the Act. 

The following resolutions have been passed by the Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee of the Society of Apothecaries :— 

1. That in the opinion of this Committee tho conditions Bet up by 
the Provisional Regulations of the Insurance Commissioners, dated 
Oct. 1st, 1912, are of such a nature as to interfere injuriously with 
the rights and proper independence of the medical profession and with 
efficiency in the treatment of insured persons. 

2. That medical practitioners, in matters concerning their professional 
conduct, ought not to be tried before a tribunal that is not professional, 
the decisions of which may have the most serious effect on their 
reputation and practice. 

3. Seeing that the carrying out of the Provisional Regulations is 
left largely in the hands of the Local Insurance Committees, it would 
1x3 unwise to agree to accept them (even if otherwise satisfactory) so 
long as the insured persons are represented upon these Committees by 
an overwhelming majority. 

4. That attention should be called to tho advisability of establishing 
tuberculosis centres in connexion with those hospitals to which medical 
schools are attached. 

5. That further efforts should be made to maintain the right of the 

medical practitioner to dispense his own medicines to insured persons 
under the Act. _ 


The Insurance Act and Hospital Residents. 

Application having been made to the Insurance Com¬ 
missioners for the determination of the question whether 
resident medical officers employed by hospital authorities to 
render professional services in a hospital are required to be 
insured under Part I. of the National Insurance Act, a 
public hearing was held on Oct. 22nd, 1912, and the Com¬ 
missioners have given the following decision: “That resi¬ 
dent medical officers at hospitals employed under the 
conditions referred to at the hearing on Oct. 22nd, 1912, 
are not employed under a contract of service within the 
meaning of the National Insurance Act, and are accordingly 
not required to be insured thereunder, even if their rate of 
remuneration does not exceed in value £160 a year.” 


The Imperial Medical Reform Union. 

We have received from Mr. George Brown, the general 
secretary of this organisation, a statement for publication 
explaining why the Executive Committee of the Union have 
resolved to recommend the acceptance, given certain con¬ 
cessions, of the terms offered by the Government for the 
medical attendance of insured persons:— 

“One of the chief objects,'’ he writes, “of the Union is'to obtain 
more satisfactory terms for club practice, preferably on the basis 
of payment for work done.’ From the time that tho Chancellor 
of the Exchequer introduced the Insurance Bill to the House of 
Commons the Council of the Union have unceasingly endeavoured to 
obtain recognition of the principle of payment for work done. Whilst 
the Bill was passing through its various [stages in the House of 
Commons repeated representations were made to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the leaders on both sides of the House, English, Scotch, 
and Irish, were interviewed, and every Member of Parliament was 
appealed to by letter to favourably consider the method proposed 
by the Union, viz., payment for sendees rendered and medicines 
supplied. Since the Bill became an Act of Parliament, recog¬ 

nising that the clauses relating to ‘medical benefits’ were very 
elastic, the Council of the Union have, through correspondence and 
interviews, strongly urged upon the Commissioners the advisability of 

recognising the principle of payment for work done.It was with 

great satisfaction that the members of our Council recognised when 
the Provisional Regulations were published that the Joint Committee, 
acting with the Insurance Commissioners for England, Scotland, and 
Wales, had recommended provision to be made for ‘ payment by attend¬ 
ance.’ As set forth under Section E, Part II., p. 28 or the Provisional 
Regulations (Wyman aud Sons, Limited, Fetter-lane, E.C., price Zd.) f 
the Local Health Committees are empowered to arrange with local 
doctors willing to work under a scale of fees for the following 
among other services—viz., visits to patient’s residence, attend¬ 
ance at practitioner’s surgery, special day visits, night visits, and 
on Sundays, consultations with other doctors, operations, reduction of 
fractures and dislocations, administration of anaesthetics, Ac. In 
country districts doctors will be paid for supplying medicines, but in 
towns medicines will be supplied by chemists. The sura sot apart for 
payment of medical fees will be 8*. 6d. per head per annum where 
medicines are supplied by the doctor, and Is. where these are supplied 
by chemists. The experience of the National DeDOsit Friendly Society, 
with a membership numbering over 200,000, is that under the system 
of payment by attendance a sum of 4*. per head per annum has been, 
more than sufficient to pay the claims of the members for medical 
attendance. Under the National Insurance scheme it is possible 
that the payments to doctors may. exceed those hitherto paid 
by the National Deposit Friendly 'Society by at least 75 per cent. 

I would ask my professional brethren, therefore, whether the 
offer of payment by attendance should not be accepted, subject to 
certain concessions, such as the right to refuse one’s services under a 
lower scale of fees than those usually expected from private patients. 

“ By accepting the offer we should strike a death blow to the objec¬ 
tionable capitation system. Should we reject the offer the alternatives, 
are a State Medical Service or the handing over of the sum set apart for 
medical remuneration to the Approved Societies, either of which would 
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it is to be feared, be ruinous to a large number of medical men who are 
now doing good and successful work as general practitioners.” 


The Resignation of Sir John Collie from the 
Advisory Committee. 

Sir John Collie has decided to resign his position as one of 
the Government nominees on the Advisory Committee of the 
National Health Insurance Act. He writes to us as follows : 

Up till now I had hoped and believed I might continue to be a real 
help to the profession by remaining at what I held to he a post of duty, 
when the ranks of the Committee were thinned by resignations. 

I know (as only those on the Committee can know) that the labours 
of the last few months have not been altogether in vain ; but, in view 
of the decision of the Representative Meeting of the profession, I have 
now handed in mv resignation to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, for 
I feel that were I to continue on the Advisory Committee, I could 
render no further service to the medical profession, and my presence 
on it would be open to misconstruction. 


THE MONTESSORI SYSTEM OF 
EDUCATION. 


Much enthusiasm has been displayed in educational 
circles with regard to the system of education of young 
children, which of late years has been developed in Rome 
by the Dottoressa Maria Montessori, whose treatise on 
the subject, translated by Miss Anne E. George, has 
recently been published in England. 1 As the author is 
not merely a teacher, but the first woman to receive 
the degree of M.D. from the University of Rome, and 
her work bears the sub-title of “Scientific Pedagogy as 
Applied to Child Education,” we think that a notice 
of the methods of which she is the talented exponent 
may be of interest to our readers. The occasion of a con¬ 
ference organised by the Child Study Society, London, 
jointly with the newly formed Montessori Society of the 
United Kingdom, preceded by a lecture by Madame Pujol- 
SGgalas, of Paris, on the principles of the system, give an 
opportunity of reporting the opinions of some leading 
educationists on the subject. The attendance at this 
lecture on Nov. 15th was so large that it necessitated the 
repetition of the lecture to a second audience, and on 
Nov. 16th so numerous were those eager to take part in the 
discussion that the chairman, Sir John A. Cockburn, M.D., 
was obliged to limit each speaker to five minutes. 

The lecture was presided over by Mr. R. Blair, Education 
Officer of the London County Council. 

Main Points of Montessori System. 

Madame Pujol-S6galas’s chief points were the similarity 
of the basic principles of Froebel’s philosophy and the 
scientific experiments of Montessori—viz., the necessity to 
take “ nature as a guide ” in endeavours to create conditions 
favourable to the child’s mental and physical development. 
She contended that while free play or spontaneous work of 
the faculties in the child had been admitted by Froebelians 
as desirable, this object had rarely been obtained in practice. 
The pupil should not be made a slave to formal adult in¬ 
struction, which only caused a deformation of the natural 
working of the child’s mind ; but self-education, the kernel 
of the Montessori method, implied placing the child in the 
most favourable conditions to educate himself. To obtain 
success a beginning must be made early, and the period from 
three to seven years of age is more or less decisive. Montessori 
schools are laboratories of experimental psychology in the 
truest sense of the expression. The moral aspect of self- 
education from an early age in giving scope to self-control is 
.an important feature. The Montessori “ didactic material” 
saves energy on the part of pupil and teacher, and increases 
the creative and constructive faculty of the former by 
rendering classification easy. The sensorial exercises pre¬ 
sented to the pupil tend to productiveness gratifying to child¬ 
consciousness ; and learning to read and write follow these 
naturally through the aids the didactic apparatus affords. 
The master principle of the Montessori system is that of 
self-development in an atmosphere of freedom, the only 
limit recognised being that no child in the exercise of his 
own freedom shall interfere with that of others. It will be 


1 The Montessori Method, by Maria Montessori. Translated from the 
Italian by Anna E. George, with ah introduction by Professor H. W. 
Holmes, of Harvard University. London : William Heinomann. 1912. 


understood that under such conditions the personality of the 
teacher counts for much. A demonstration of the “peda¬ 
gogical material ” showed a variety of appliances, modelled 
to a great extent on those devised long ago by S6guin for 
the sensorial training of imbeciles, including wooden blocks 
of various forms, cubes, cylinders, &c., and geometrical 
insets which the child fits into appropriate cavities in simple 
apparatus after the manner of a “puzzle.” These educa¬ 
tional toys call into play the tactile and muscular sense 
and the pscyho-motor activities, and by an ingenious device 
of sand-paper letters in slight relief the child is led to appre¬ 
ciate (and ultimately, so to say, to absorb) through the 
finger-tips alphabetical forms, both printed and script, so as 
to be able to reproduce them, thus teaching itself without 
effort the rudiments of reading and writing. Number is 
taught objectively by a system of graduated and parti¬ 
coloured rods which the child arranges in the form of steps, 
thus attaining a notion not only of the value of figures but of 
dimensions. 

Views of Various Speakers. 

At the conference successive speakers expressed very 
varied views as to the relative value of Froebelian and 
Montessorian methods. Thus Miss E. E. Lawrence and Miss 
Murray (representing Froebel Institutions) pointed out the 
advantages their kindergarten children had not only from 
receiving sense impressions but from appeals to their reasoning 
and imaginative powers, together with pleasing “ occupations,'’ 

. which at once called into play the tactile and visual senses: 
whilst Montessorian advocates (including Miss Lidbetter and 
Mr. Bertram Hawker) laid stress on the importance of letting 
each child work out its own educational salvation through 
its individual spontaneous activity with as little guidance as 
possible on the part of the teacher, whose function was 
mainly to observe rather than to direct, except in the way of 
friendly advice. Dr. G. E. Shuttleworth referred to SGguins 
system of physiological education, which, as applied to the 
training of mentally deficient children on the lines laid down 
by him over 60 years ago—i.e., that “the physiological 
education of the senses must precede the psychical education 
of the mind ”—had produced admirable results, and seemed 
appropriate to the preliminary stages of normal infant 
education also, especially with the modified and improved 
apparatus of the Montessorian system. Dr. Eric Pritchard 
spoke of the importance of the teacher’s personality as an 
element of success, which depended much on the power of 
suggestion in influencing the pupil rather than upon forms 
of apparatus merely or “ systems ” of instruction. 

The discussion served to show the growing interest in 
physiological and psychological science which is gradually 
permeating the minds of practical educationists, and 
members of the medical profession as well as teachers will 
find profit if able to avail themselves of the meetings of the 
Child Study Society, the London section of which meets 
fortnightly during the winter for the consideration of 
subjects affecting child development at the Royal Sanitary 
Institute premises, 90. Buckingham Palace-road, S.W. 


Presentations to Medical Men.— At a com¬ 
plimentary reception given by the President and Council of 
the South Western Divisional Union of the Young Men s 
Christian Association, Lord Kinnaird, on behalf of tin 
subscribers, presented Mr. C. A. Hingston, M.D. Lond.. 
of Plymouth, with an album as a slight expression of 
gratitude for his invaluable work in the past 28 years a> 
president 1 of the South-Western District Union of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association.—On Nov. 5th the 
employees of the Torre and Torquay Railway Station? 
of the Great Western Railway presented Mr. Alfred 
Wightwick, M.B., Ch.B. Viet., with a silver-mounted 
walking-stick, in appreciation of his services as honorary 
instructor of the St. John Ambulance Class at Torre.— 
At Yealmpton (Devon), Mr. William Southmead Lang- 
worthy, L.R.C.P. Lond., M.R.C.S. Eng., was presented 
with a silver spirit kettle, a walking-stick, and an 
illuminated address as a mark of respect and esteem • »!. 
the occasion of his leaving Yealmpton after having 
practised there for the past 17 years. Mrs. Langworthy 
was given a handbag. The members of the Rational Sick 
and Burial Association presented Mr. Langworthy with a 
smoker’s cabinet. 
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Royal Colleges of Physicians of London and 

Surgeons of England. —At a meeting of the Comitia of 
the Royal College of Physicians on Oct. 31st and of the 
Council' of the Royal College of Surgeons on Nov. 14th, 
diplomas of L.R.C.P. and M.R.C.S. were respectively con¬ 
ferred upon the following gentlemen who have passed the 
Final Examination in Medicine, Surgery, and Midwifery of 
the Examining Board in England and have complied with the 
necessary by-laws:— 

Arthur Ashmore, Lee<ls University and Westminster Hospital ; 
Edward Bach, Birmingham University ami University* College 
Hospital; "Narayan Krishna Bal, Bomlmy University and Middlesex 
Hospital; Herbert Rowse Bastard, Guy’s Hospital; George Ernest 
Beaumont, B.A. O.xon., Oxford University and Middlesex Hospital; 
Percy Lytton Tempest Bennett,London Hospital ; Lancelot Gerard 
Bourdillon, St. Thomas’s Hospital ; Ralph St. Leger Brockman, 
B.A. Cantab., Cambridge University and St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital; Robert Graham Brown, Sydney University and London 
Hospital; Eustace Norman Butler, B.A. Cantab., Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity and St. Thomas’s Hospital ; Lionel Thomas Challenor, 
Manchester University ; Percival Courtenay Cole, St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital; Lionel Gordon Crossman, B.Sc. Loud.. St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital; Kaye Farquhar Rashell Davison, Westminster Hospital; 
Alfred Evan Lewis Devonald, L.M.S.S.A., Cork, King’s College and 
St. George’s Hospital ; Georgo Rowland Dobrasbian, University 
College Hospital; Subramanya Doraisamy, Madras University and 
Middlesex Hospital; Frederic Nieklin Duubleday, L.D.S.Eng., 
Guy’s Hospital; Frederick Percy Duncan, University College 
Hospital; Walter James Ignatius Dwyer, London Hospital; 
Thomas Leslie Ellis, St. George’s Hospital ; Maberly Squire Esler, 
St. Thomas’s Hospital; Bernard Creasy Ewcns, B.A. Cantab., 
Cambridge University and St. George’s Hospital ; Edward 
Garlick Fisher, B.A. Cantab., Cambridge University, St. Thomas's 
Hospital and Liverpool University; Walter flarham Foley, 
St. Thomas’s Hospital; William Kelsey Fry, Guy’s Hospital ; 
Vraspillai Gabriel, L.M. A S. Ceylon, Ceylon Medical College and 
London Hospital; George Edward Genge-Andrews, Guy’s Hos¬ 
pital ; Douglas Medlioott Gibson, St. Thomas's Hospital ; t Edward 
Alexander Marie Joachim Goldie, University College Hospital; 
Richard Sydney Graham, St. Mary’s Hospital; John Greene, 
Birmingham University; Matthew Joseph Haffey, M.B.Toronto, 
Toronto University and University College Hospital ; Denys 
Bouhier Imbert Hal left, B.A. Oxon., and William John Hart., 
B.A. Oxon., Oxford University and St. Thomas’s Hospital; Harold 
Harvey, L.D.S.Eng., Birmingham University; Harold James 
Beresford Heelas, Middlesex Hospital; Cyril Helm, B.A. Cantab., 
Cambridge University and Middlesex Hospital; Harry James 
Hoby, New Zealand and Guy’s Hospital ; Robert Lister 
Horton, University College Hospital; David Edward John 
Stopford Hughes, St. Bartholomew ’s Hospital ; All>ert Jackson, 
B.A. Oxon.. Oxford University and St. Thomas’s Hospital; 
Edmund Basil Jardine, University College Hospital ; Drue 
Drury Butler Jay, Cambridge University and St. Bartholo¬ 
mew's Hospital; Henry Wallace Jones, M.Sc. Liverp., Liverpool 
University; Richard Arthur Jones, L.S.A., Charing Cross Hos¬ 
pital, Liverpool University, and St. Mary’s Hospital ; Skene Keith, 
Guy’s Hospital; Cornelius Kennedy, Liverpool University; 
William Joseph Teil Kimber, St. Thomas’s Hospital; Gustav Adolf 
Maximilian Leopold, M.I). Tubingen, Tubingen and Berlin Uni¬ 
versities ; Thomas Percy Lew is, St. Mary's Hospital; John Burnian 
Lowe, M.B., Ch.B. Birin., Birmingham University; William 
Charles Drayson Maile, B.A. Cantab., Cambridge University and 
Guy's Hospital ; "Crawford Clclland Marshall, M.B., B.S. Melb., 
Melbourne University and Middlesex Hospital ; Lionel Arthur 
Martin, University College Hospital; George Oliver Maw, B.A. 
Cantab., Cambridge University and St. Bartholomew’s Hospital; 
"Jivrai Narayan Mehta. L.M. & S. Bombay’, Bombay University 
and London Hospital; Nanalal Maganlal Mehta, Boml>ay 
University and Middlesex Hospital; Robert Hamilton Miller, 
M.R.C.V.S., Edinburgh University; Godfrey William Mitchell, 
B.A. Cantab., Cambridge University and St. George’s Hospital ; 
St 3’li an os George Papadopoulos, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital; 
Sydney Goodman Platts, B.A. Cantab., Cambridge University and 
St. Thomas’s Hospital; Edward Gordon Reeve, Guy’s Hospital; 
Walter Rupert Reyncll. B.A. Oxon., Oxford University and Guy’s 
Hospital; John Frederick Gwyther Richards, Guy's Hospital; 
Ivor Ridge-Jones, Cambridge University and St. George’s Hos¬ 
pital ; George Henry Roberts, St. Thomas’s Hospital; William 
Robinson, Guy’s Hospital; Henry Colwell Rook, Guy’s Hospital; 
George Andrew Russell, Birmingham University; Charles Meadows 
Rylcy, Cambridge University and Guy’s Hospital ; "John Godfrey 
Saner, B.A. Cantab., Cambridge University and Guy’s Hospital; 
Katnasothy Saravanamuttu, M.B., C.M. Madras, Madras University 
and London Hospital; Frank Ramsay Scott, M.B. Toronto, 
Toronto University and Middlesex Hospital; Alexander Stanger 
Seabrooke, B.A. Cantab., Cambridge University and Guy’’s Hospital ; 
Humfrey Newnham Scaly, B.A. Cantab., Cambridge University’ and 
London’Hospital; William James Dobson Smyth, B.A. Cantab., Cam¬ 
bridge University and Guy’s Hospital; Louis Bruce Stringer, Guy’s 
Hospital; Alan Lee Sutcliffe, B.A. Cantab., Cambridge University 
and St. Thomas’s Hospital; William Frank Thompson,B.A. Cantab., 
Cambridge University and St. Bartholomew’s Hospital ; Harold 
Eustace Thorn, St. George’s Hospital; "William Clair Toll, 
M.B. Toronto, Toronto University and Middlesex Hospital ; Dudley 
Beckit Truman. King's College Hospital; Carl Rudolf Baltz&r von 
Braun, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital; John Raymond Waddy, Cam¬ 
bridge University and King's College Hospital; Godfrey Alan 
Walker, London Hospital; Herl>ert Walker, B.A.Cantab., Cam¬ 
bridge University and St. Thomas’s Hospital; * John Forbes Ward, 


M.B., Ch.B.Maneh., Manchester University; Martin Herbert. 
Watney, B.A. Cantab., Cambridge University and St. Thomas’a 
Hospital; Walter Geoffrey Watson, Cambridge University and 
St. George's Hospital ; William Leslie Webb, Guy’s Hospital; 
Hamid Norris Webber, Cambridge University and University 
College Hospital; "George Jamieson Whet ham, M.B. Toronto, 
Toronto University, University College, and Middlesex Hospital; 
Alan Wilson, University College Hospital ; Eric Word ley, B.A. 
Cantab., Cambridge University and St. Thomas’s Hospital; 
and Alberto Medardo Zamora, Cambridge University and Guy’s 
Hospital. 

* M.R.C.S. diploma previously’ conferred, 
t L.R.C.P. diploma not yet conferred. 

At an examination in Diseases and Hygiene of the Tropics, 
the Colleges conferred the diploma upon the following 
candidate:— 

Eric Stewart Marshall, L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., of St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital and London School of Tropical Medicine. 

Royal College of Surgeons of England.— 

At the Primary Fellowship Examination in Anatomy and 
Physiology, heid on Nov. 7th, 8th, 12th, 13th, 14th, and 
15th, 116 candidates presented themselves, of whom 22 per 
cent, were approved and 78 per cent, were rejected. The 
successful candidates were :— 

Benjamin Biggar, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., St. Bartholomew's Hospital; 
John Brentnall Stanley, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., Birmingham Univer¬ 
sity and St. George’s Hospital; Andrew' Russell Beam, M.D., B.Ch. 
Kdin., Edinburgh University and London Hospital ; Alec Antony 
Lees, B.A. Cantab., Cambridge and Birmingham Universities; John 
Berry Haycraft, M.B., B.Ch. Kdin., University College, Cardiff, 
Edinburgh University and King’s College; James Couper Brash, 
M.A., B.Sc., M.B., Ch.B. Kdin., Edinburgh and Leeds Univer¬ 
sities ; Robert Andrew Kerr, M.B., B.Ch., B.A.O., Royal Univer¬ 
sity of Ireland, Queen’s University, Belfast ; Donald Watson, 
M.B., Ch.B. Edin., Edinburgh University and Middlesex Hos¬ 
pital ; Vraspillai Gabriel. L.M.S., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., Ceylon 
Medical College and London Hospital; Geoffrey Challen 
Linder, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital ; Abraham Stephen I.iebson, 
B.A. Cape University. Guy’s Hospital ; Ernest. Cordley Bradford, 
B.A. Cantab., Cambridge University and St. Bartholomew’^ Hos¬ 
pital ; Edwin Douglas Pullon, B.Sc., M.B., Ch.B. Edin., 
Edinburgh University and Middlesex Hospital ; Martin Wright 
Kidman Bird, B.A. C’antah., Cambridge University’ and St. Bartho¬ 
lomew’s Hospital ; John Oscar Thomas, King’s College and West¬ 
minster Hospital ; Dudley’ Denham Pinnock, M.B., B.S. Melbourne, 
M.R.C.S.. L.R.C.P., Melbourne University and Middlesex Hospital; 
John Wilson Tonks, B.A. Cantab., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., Cambridge 
University and University College Hospital ; Frederick Jasper 
Anderson, M.B., B.S. Loud., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., St. Bartho¬ 
lomew’s Hospital; Matthew William Baillie Oliver, M.A., M.B., 
B.C. Cantab., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., Cambridge University’ and St. 
Mary’s Hospital; Philip Stanley Foster. M.B., Ch*B. Otago, 
M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., Otago University and London Hospital; 
Stanley’ Eric Vincent Brown, M.B., Ch.B. Otago, M.R.C.S., 

L. R.C.P., Otago University’, London and Middlesex Hospitals; 
Rhys Trevor Jones, B.Sc.* University College, Cardiff, and St. 
George’s Hospital; Alan Cecil Perry, London Hospital ; Sydney 
Howard Hodges, King’s College; Samuel Walter Maslen Jones, 
Middlesex Hospital; and Gilbert Charles Chubb, M.B., B.S., D.Sc. 
Lond., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., University College Hospital. 

The Council also conferred the under-mentioned diplomas 
upon the following gentlemen who have complied with the 
by-laws:— 

Diploma of Felloir.— Arthur Gordon Haynes Lovell, M.B., B.S. Lond., 

M. R.C.S., L.R.C.P., St. Mary’s Hospital. 

JAccncc in Dental Surgery.— Harold Henry Bond, B.D.S. Syd., 
Sydney’, Philadelphia, Rome, Charing Cross, and Royal Dental 
Hospital ; Edwin Llewellyn Zcnas Fiekling, St. George’s and Royal 
Dental Hospitals ; Wilfred Woolfe Miron, Middlesex and National 
Dental Hospitals ; Ernest Victor Breen Turner, Liverpool Univer¬ 
sity; and Thomas Bernice Tustian, Cardiff and Guy’s Hospital. 

The following are the names of the successful candidates 
at the First Professional Examination for the Licence in 
Dental Surgery, just completed :— 

Mechanical Dentistry and Dental Metallurgy.— William Richard 
Bailey, Pennsylvania University ; Reginald James Robinson Baker, 
Liverpool University; James* Millard Barnes, Guy’s Hospital; 
Albert Edward Barnett, Birmingham University’; Reginald Gordon 
Bradley’ and Arthur Bulleid, Guy’s Hospital; Edwin Alfred 
Clegg, Royal Dental Hospital ; Donald Clower, Guy’s Hospital; 
Walter Lawton Cocker, Royal Dental Hospital ; Walter Ernest 
Coe, Guy's Hospital ; Herbert Ronald Cullwick, Birmingham 
University; John Kelvin Edwards, Liverpool University’; Jullua 
Gillis, Sydney^ Nuttall Hayes, Gawin Herd man, and William 
Kenneth Talbot Hope. Royal Dental Hospital ; Henry Jennings, 
Liverpool University; Ralph Lea Klosz, Royal Dental Hospital; 
Eustace Fernando Llarena and Kenneth Fergus McAlpin, 
Guy’s Hospital; Harold Frederick Metcalf, George Douglas Moore, 
and John William Welsh Newsome, Royal Dental Hospital ; Frank 
Henry Parsonage, Manchester University; Ernest Noble Perham 
National Dental Hospital; Ernest Russell Ray’, Royal Dental Hos¬ 
pital ; Louis Philip Richards, Guy’s Hospital ; Roy Oswald Shilton, 
Birmingham University; Frederick Elliott Smith, National Dental 
Hospital; Vernon John* Thurston, Royal Dental Hospital; Arthur 
Herbert Virgin, Bristol University ; Frank Edward Wei ton, Guy's 
Hospital; Clarence Leslie Brunei White, Royal Dental Hospital; 
Maurice Georgo Whitten, Guy’s Hospital; and Sydney Molero 
Wright, National Dental Hospital. 

Mechanical Dentistry — Gerald Beaumont Ash, Royal Dental Hos¬ 
pital; John Walter Peacock, Guy’s Hospital; Stanley Bremner, 
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Liverpool University; Kenneth Charles Brough, Guy’s Hospital; 
William Milton Bull, London Hospital; John Leycester Dudley 
Buxton, Royal Dental Hospital ; Henry llobert Pyomont Collett, 
Manchester University; Sidney John Vaughan Cox-Moorc, Boyal 
Dental Hospital; Herbert Carr Duggan, Victor Dyke, and Herbert 
James Edwards, Guy’s Hospital ; Harold Mayston Fisher, ltoyal 
Dental Hospital; Frank Keith Hayman, Bristol University; 
Maurice George Henry and George Hubert Howe, Guy’s Hos¬ 
pital ; Harry Austin Hutson and Reginald John Inder, National 
Dental Hospital; William Anthony Johns, ltoyal Dental Hospital; 
Sydney Emil Johnson, Percy King, Charles Hardiman Laver, 
and William George Lloyd. Guy’s Hospital; Sidney McCallin, 
Chicago University; Lionel Evoritt Markham, Durham University; 
Eric Carson Nicholls, Guy's Hospital; Winifred Amelia Oaten, 
National Dental Hospital; Earl Leslie ltobert, ltoyal Dental Hos¬ 
pital ; Eric Wesley Thomas, Bristol University ; and Ronald Harold 
Vivian Whybro, ltoyal Dental Hospital. 

Dental Metallurgy. — Itonald William Anderson-Jardinc, National 
Dental Hospital; Frederick James Arbery, Arthur Bramston 
Austin, and Itoginald Naunton Bates, ltoyal Dental Hospital; 
Douglas Arthur Bevis, Guy’s Hospital ; Henry Walter Breese, 
ltoyal Dental Hospital; Cyril Montague Bullpitt, Guy’s Hospital; 
James Arthur Balfour Carson, ltoyal Dental Hospital; William 
Robert Davies, Liverpool University ; Leonard Snow r den Debenbam, 
Guy’s Hospital; John William Edgar, National Dental Hospital; 
Stephen Alphonsus McCormack, Royal Dental Hospital; George 
Francis Maguire, Leeds University; Thomas Dickson Muirhead, 
Royal Dental Hospital; Joshua Laurence Oates and Herbert 
Percy Parkes, Guy’s Hospital; Reuben Woodland Payne, ltoyal 
Dental Hospital; Dudley George Pearce and Reginald Jack 
Pickett, Guy’s Hospital; Eric Vincent Pollitt, Manchester Uni¬ 
versity; Horace James Procter, Leeds University; William John 
Ross, Liverpool University; George Herbert Heywood Russell, 
M.B., Ch.B. Manch., Manchester University; Leonard Smith, 
Birmingham University ; Willem Jacobus Rousseau Viljoen, Guy’s 
Hospital; and Marjorie Jane White, Bristol University. 

University of London.— The following Uni¬ 
versity medals in connexion with the M. D. examination for 
internal and external students, July, 1912, have been 
awarded :—University medal in Branch 1. (Medicine), Mi. 
Theodore Stewart Lukis, B.S., St. Bartholomew’s Hospital; 
University medal in Branch IV. (Midwifery and Diseases 
of Women), Mr. George Maxted, B.S., Guy’s Hospital.—On 
Jan. 22nd and 24th, 1913, at 5 P.M., two lectures under 
the Semon Lecture Trust will be delivered at University 
College by Dr. Peter McBride. The subject of the 
lectures will be “Sir Felix Semon, his Work, and its In¬ 
fluence on Laryngology.” The lectures will be the first to 
be delivered under the foundation established in 1911 by 
Sir Felix Semon, K,C.V.O., M.D., who transferred to the 
University for the foundation of a lectureship and medal in 
laryngology a sum of money amounting to £1040, presented 
to him by the British laryngologists on his retirement from 
practice. Admission to the lectures will be free, by ticket 
obtainable from the Secretary of University College, Gower- 
street, W.C. 

East Sussex and Sanatorium Treatment.— 

The East Sussex county council has approved in principle its 
scheme prepared by Mr. A. G. R. Foulerton, medical officer 
of health, for providing sanatorium benefits under the 
National Insurance Act, but before finally committing itself 
to what t-lie chairman of the committee termed a scheme 
“full of complications and difficulties,” has decided to 
obtain additional particulars as to the cost. The expense of 
carrying out the dispensary and hospital treatment is esti¬ 
mated at £2165, and the cost of providing dispefisary accom¬ 
modation £540, or £1140 if it is deemed expedient to erect 
temporary buildings instead of renting premises. The 
Scheme further provides for the appointment of the county 
medical officer of health as the executive officer for the 
purposes of the tuberculosis scheme at a salary of £25 a year, 
and to be allowed an additional sum of 50 guineas in con¬ 
sideration of the great amount of his work in the preparation 
and bringing the scheme into operation ; the appointment 
of Dr. Arthur Beeley, assistant county medical officer of 
health, as dispensary tuberculosis officer at a salary of £400 
a year, £300 as tuberculosis officer, and £100 as assistant 
county medical officer of health ; a dispensary nurse at £100 
a year ; and £50 to the county medical officer of health for 
travelling expenses and petty cash disbursements up to the 
quarterly meeting of the council in February. The council 
also had before it an estimate for providing a joint sana¬ 
torium at a cost of £19,959, but it is hoped that arrange¬ 
ments will be made for sanatorium treatment in established 
institutions rather than having to incur so large an expendi¬ 
ture. Conferences have been held with the West Sussex 
eounty council and the county boroughs of Hastings and 
Eastbourne, so far without any definite result. 


Medical Mayor. —Mr. Maurice John Doidge. 

M.D. Brux., M.R.C.S. Eng., L.S.A., has been re-elected 
Mayor of Glastonbury (Somerset). 

A Bristol Centenarian. —Mrs. Harriet 

Wellinger died at her residence, 209, Cheltenham-road, 
Bristol, on Nov. 10th, in her 103rd year. 

Donations and Bequests.— The late Alderman 
A. Cortis, of Worthing, has bequeathed by will £2000 each 
to the Sussex County Hospital and the Worthing Hospital. 
—Under the will of the late Mrs. H. Todd, of Bognor. 
Charing Cross Hospital, Chichester Infirmary, and Epsom 
College will each receive £1000.—By the will of the late 
Mr. Herbert Sayer Tew, the testator bequeathed £10,000 
to the Clayton Hospital, Wakefield, and £5000 to the 
Pontefract General Dispensary. — The Queen’s Hospital 
for Children, Hackney-road, has received a further grant 
of £1000 from the lleferee Children’s Fund towards the 
building and maintenance of the Referee Ward at the 
hospital’s seaside branch at Bexhill.—The Chelsea Hospital 
for Women has received for its rebuilding fund £20 from 
Her Majesty Queen Alexandra, £100 from Major-General 
R. C. B. Pemberton, C.B., C.S.I., and £50 from Major 
F. C. Foster and Mr. Miguel Lacroze. 

Ladies’ Guild op St. Thomas. —The eighth 

annual meeting of this guild was held in the Governors* 
Hall of St. Thomas’s Hospital on Nov. 12th. Adeline, 
Duchess of Bedford, presided, and 200 members and friends 
were present. Mrs. Ballance read the report of the com¬ 
mittee on behalf of the honorary secretary, Mrs. Battle. The 
report was a very satisfactory one, telling of steady progress 
in the quality and quantity of the work done by the guild. 
2847 garments had been provided in the year, adding 
immensely to the comfort of the patients in the wards, and 
enabling many of them to go. on from the hospital 
to convalescent homes and sanatoriums, thus in many 
cases very greatly increasing their chance of a quick and 
complete recovery. Excellent work had been done for 
the guild by the branch working parties in different 
parts of the country. The Duchess of Bedford, in moving 
the adoption of the report and balance-sheet, expressed a 
hope that the deficit of £10 would soon be covered by 
increased donations to the guild, and congratulated the 
workers on the exceptional quantity of garments sent in. 
The following officers and members of the executive com¬ 
mittee were elected for the ensuing year :—Chairman of 
committee : Mrs. Ballance. Committee: Mrs. Percy Smith, 
Mrs. B. R. Thorne, Mrs. Benson, Miss G. Lawford, Mrs. 
Corner, Mrs. Belfrage. Honorary secretary: Mrs. Battle. 
Honorary treasurer : Miss South. Honorary work secretary : 
Miss Clerk. Mr. Wainwright expressed his gratitude, as 
treasurer of the hospital, for the great help received from the 
Ladies’ Guild, which made so strongly for the greater 
comfort of the patients and the efficiency of the hospital. 
After the meeting many members and their friends visited 
the wards of the hospital. 


IJarlimeitlarg Intelligent*. 


NOTES ON CURRENT TOPICS. 

The Parliamentary Crisi*. 

The Parliamentary crisis arising out of the defeat of the Govern 
ment on Sir F. Banbuby’s amendment and the subsequent scenes of 
disorder has expended itself. The way out of the difficulty suggests! 
by the Speaker has been taken, and the debates on the Home Rule Bill 
have been resumed. 

The Mental Deficiency Bill. 

It is now certain that, unless events take a very unexpected turn, 
the Mental Deficiency Bill will not be placed on the Statute Book thi* 
session. Several sittings of the Standing Committee which is air¬ 
sidering it will take place, but the Home Secretary has intimate! 
that he docs not contemplate carrying it beyond the commit tee stag** 
this year. The Bill as amended, however, will be reintroduced next 
session. 

A declaration of the intentions of the Government in respect to ii 
xvas made at the meeting of the Standing Committee on Tuesday. 
Nov. 19th. 

Mr. Leslie Scott asked the Home Secretary whether it was st : ll 
the intention of the Government to pass the Bill into law this session 
according to their promise. 
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Mr. McKenna replied that it was perfectly true that the Govern¬ 
ment had promised to pass the Bill into law this session. That under¬ 
standing must, of course, be read in the light of what had happened in 
the House of Commons last week. He wished to make it perfectly 
dear that in consequence of these events time would have to be taken 
away which had been intended to be given to the consideration of this 
ami other measures in the House. He had consulted the Prime Minister, 
and he was bound to inform the committee that the prospects, 
which seemed to him so hopeful a little while ago, of carrying this 
mcasurothis session existed no longer. He would therefore ask the 
committee to consider whether they might not still take advantage of 
their considerable knowledge of the business in hand in order to facili¬ 
tate the introduction of tho same or a similar measure next session. 
He recognised that although the members of the committee had dis¬ 
cussed only three clauses of the Bill, those clauses were vital. The 
structure of the Bill was now quite different from what it was when 
originally introduced, and he wished to express his gratitude to 
members on both sides who had combined to make this Bill a 
workable and comprehensive measure. He suggested that the 
committee might have two or three more meetings on which 
they might discuss Clause 12, which dealt with the duties of local 
authorities under the Bill, and perhaps Clause* 20, which gave power to 
send defectives to institutions or to place them under guardianship, 
and also tho financial part of the Bill. If that were done, he would be 
willing to introduce the Bill as amended next session. The committee 
would be thus able to renew its work without feeling that its labour 
this year bail been lost. 

Mr. Stkel-Maitlani)‘ considered that the mishap of the Government 
on a highly controversial measure would not have affected in any way 
the validity of the undertaking of the Government on a purely non- 
party matter. 

Mr. McKenna, 'replying to a lively discussion, said that lie would 
consult with Members representing the different views with regard to 
which clauses they should proceed with. He would propose that they 
should meet on not more than three occasions, and he promised he 
would bring in the amended Bill as early as possible next session. 

The committee adjourned. _ 

HOUSE OP COMMONS. 

Wednesday. Noy. 13th. 

Native Medical Men in West Africa. 

Mr. MacCallum Scott asked the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
how many European and non-European medical men respectively were 
in the medical service of the Government in the British Colonies of 
West Africa.—Mr. L. Harcourt replied: The numbers (including those 
employed in the British Protectorates) are respectively 206 and 8. 

Mr. MacCallum Scott asked whether any medical men, and, if so, 
how many, in the service of the Government in the British Colonies of 
West Africa were permitted to engage in an outside practice, and 
whether they were further enabled to compete with non-European 
medical men by using Government drugs, which were obtained at 
a lower price than they could be purchased in the open market.—Mr. 
L. Harcourt answered: The number of Government medical officers 
in the British West African dependencies who are allowed private 

S ractice is 189 (including eight non-Europeans). In Sierra Leone, the 
fold Coast, and Southern Nigeria, they are allowed to use in their 
private practice drugs from the Government stores on payment. The 
rates charged are calculated at an amount varying from 26 to 35 per 
cent, over cost price, and in the opinion of the local administrations, 
with whom 1 have recently been in correspondence on this subject, 
there is no reason to supposo that this system gives the Government 
officers any advantage over private practitioners. 

Mr. MacCallum Scott further asked whether natives in the 
employ of the British Government in West Africa were compelled to 
accept the sendees of a European medical attendant, or whether they 
were allowed to avail themselves of the services of fully qualified non- 
European medical man.—Mr. L. Harcourt said in reply: Natives in 
the employ of the British Government in West Africa receive 
gratuitous attendance from Government medical officers. The alloca¬ 
tion of this duty to individual medical officers is a matter of local 
administration. I have no information as to the extent to which the 
patient is allowed to exercise a choice of medical officer where oppor¬ 
tunities for such choice exist. 

Mr. MacCallum Scott also asked how many hospitals in British 
West African colonies had, and how many had not, attached to them 
qualified medical attendants other than European.—Mr. L. Harcourt 
replied : I regret that I am unable to furnish the information asked for 
by mv honourable friend. The duties and stations of medical officers 
in West Africa vary continually, and are determined by the local 
administration in accordance with l(x»l exigencies. 

Thursday, Nov. 14th. 

Snnaloriumsc.under the National Insurance Act. 

Lord Ninian Crichton-Stuart askt*d the President of the Local 
Government Board how many sanatoriums had l>een built under the 
National Insurance Act; how many were in course of erection; and for 
how many plans had been passed by the Commissioners under the Act. 
—Mr. Burns said in reply: The Local Government Board have approved 
under the National Insurance Act 117 sanatoriums and hospitals contain¬ 
ing 4697 IkkIs. The erection of new sanatoriums and the extension of 
existing buildings are now under consideration generally by local 
authorities, who are formulating complete schemes for the" treatment 
of tuberculosis. 

The Treatment of Tuberculous Persons. 

The Earl of Kerry asked the Secretary to the Treasury whether any 
scheme made by a county committee on the basis of tho Is. 3d. per insured 
person plus a county rate for the treatment of all tuberculous persons 
in that county had been rejected by the Insurance Commissioners on 


the ground that 6ci. out of the Is. 3 d. must remain intact for the pur¬ 
pose of domiciliary treatment.- Mr. Mastekman stated in reply: The 
Insurance Commissioners have not re jected for the reason indicated any 
scheme of arrangements proposed to be made by an Insurance Com¬ 
mittee with a county council. They have, however, found it necessary 
in some eases to advise Insurance Committees that such arrangements 
must be framed with due regard to the proposal that 6 d. out of the 
Is. 3d, per insured person available for sanatorium benefit shall after 
Jan. 12th next be allocated to that part of sanatorium benefit which 
consists of domiciliary treatment. 

Replying to the Earl of K eruy, Mr. Mastekman wrote: All the County 
Insurance Committees in England have submitted to the Commis¬ 
sioners arrangements for the provision of sanatorium benefit. In all 
but one of these the arrangements for the treatment of persons recom¬ 
mended for the lK*netit have been approved by the Commissioners. Iu 
Scotland 25 County Insurance Committees nave submitted schemes, 
of which 22 have received full and 1 partial approval, while the 
remaining 2 are under consideration. In Ireland 28 County Com¬ 
mittees have submitted schemes, of which all have received approval 
so far as they relate to treatment in sanatoriums. In Wales all the 
County Committees have submitted schemes and received approval 
for them. In the few eases in which no schemes have yet been sub¬ 
mitted the Insurance Commissioners are in communication with the 
Insurance Committees on the subject. 

Attendance on Insured Persons. 

Sir Philip Magnus asked the Secretary to the Treasury whether, 
for the purposes of the National Insurance Act, he would define what 
was meant by whole time service ; whether a person having an income 
of say £300 a year, who accepted a position as secretary, the hours of 
service! being from 10 to 4, at a salary of £150 a year, was compelled to 
insure; and whether, in that case, a medical practitioner, having 
agreed to take service under the Act, was required regularly to attend 
such person when ill for the sum of 7s. a year.—Mr. Mastekman 
replied: The question of the correct interpretation of tho “ whole¬ 
time service M in paragraphs (g) of Part II. of the First Schedule of 
the Act rests primarily in any specific case with the Commission acting 
judicially and upon consideration of evidence. Any person or his 
employer may apply for a formal decision of the Insurance Com ¬ 
missioners under Section 66 of tho Act upon this point, and it would 
be impossible to give an answer in the case referred to by the honour¬ 
able Member with any certainty except upon a fuller statement of the 
facts than iH possible within the limits of a reply to a question. 

The Insurance Commissioners and Questions of Professional 
Discipline. 

Sir Philip Magnus asked the Secretary to the Treasury whether he 
would tAke steps to sccuro that a medical practitioner who was struck 
off the panel by decision, after inquiry, of tho Insurance Commissioner* 
should have the right of appeal to a court of law.—Mr. Mastekman 
answered : No, Sir. Any decision of the Commissioners must be arrived 
at after due inquiry in accordance with the procedure laid down in the 
Medical Benefit Regulations; but the matter to be inquired into is 
of an administrative nature—viz., whether the continuance on the 
list would be prejudicial to the efficiency of the service. Section 15 
(2) (b) of the Act represents tho deliberate decision of Parliament which 
I have no power to reverse, that in any questions arising in this con¬ 
nexion an appeal to a court of law would not be possible, or if possible, 
would not be advantageous to the profession or the practitioner con¬ 
cerned. Questions of a professional nature affecting the status of the 
doctor as a registered medical practitioner will remain, as hitherto, in 
the province of the General Medical Council. 

Miners' Accidents and the Insurance Act. 

Mr. Hancock asked the Secretary to the Treasury whether an insured 
coal miner who met with a serious accident during his employment was 
entitled to any surgical, medical, or other assistance under the 
National Insurance Act.—Mr. Mastekman replied: The answer is in 
the affirmative. 

Monday, Nov. 18th. 

Sanatorium Grants in Ireland. 

Mr. Lardnkr asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland to give a list of all persons or organisations who had applied for 
or had received grants under the National Insurance Act for the estab¬ 
lishment of sanatoria in Ireland, showing in each case the amount 
applied for and the amount granted.—Mr. Birrell wrote in reply : The 
Women’s National Health Association has applied for £25,000, which has 
been granted. The committee of management of Newcast le Sanatorium 
have applied for £10,000, and the Local Government Board have inti¬ 
mated that any expenditure which the committee may undertake on 
behalf of county councils will, with the approval of these councils, be 
granted. The county councils have applied for a share of the grant 
on a basis of population, and the grants shown in the following state¬ 
ment have so far been approved subject to details of expenditure being 
in accordance with the Local Government Board’s requirements 


County area. 

Share of £120,000, 
allocated on tho 
basis of popu¬ 

County area. 

Share of £120,000, 
allocated on the 
basis of popu- 

Counties— 

lation. 

£ *. d. 

lation. 

Counties— (continued) £ s. d. 

Antrim. 

... 5,298 

19 7 

Tyrone. 

... 3,899 10 8 

Armagh. 

... 3,287 

19 5 

Wexford 

... 2,795 9 7 

Clare . 

Cork . 

... 2,849 
... 8,621 

0 6 

16 7 

Wicklow 

... 1,659 8 10 

Down . 

Dublin. 

... 5,584 
... 4,712 

6 3 

2 7 

County Boroughs— 

Galway. 

... 4,980 

16 4 

Belfast . 

... 10,576 12 3 

Limerick 

... 2,857 

14 10 

Cork . 

... 2,095 14 10 

Longford 

... 1,197 

15 1 

Dublin . 

... 8,331 6 1 

Mayo . 

Sligo . 

... 5,252 
... 2,160 

17 4 

11 6 

Limerick 

... 1,052 16 8 

Tipperary (North 


Londonderry 

... 1,114 13 2 

Riding) 

. ... 1,718 

15 2 

Waterford ... 

... 750 13 9 
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The Compulsory Notification of Ophthalmia. 

Mr. Pointkr asked the President of the Local Government Board 
•whether he would state in how many districts he had sanctioned the 
compulsory notification of ophthalmia of the newly horn, and what was 
the population of the districts ; whether ho proposed to make the disease 
compulsorily notifiable throughout the country ; whether, having regard 
to the number of infants whose sight was lost or impaired through 
‘neglect, of the disease, he was taking steps, under the provisions of the 
National Insurance Act, to extend sanatorium benefit to the disease ; if 
not, whether he would consider the desirability of doing so; and 
whether it was proposed to make any Government grant to assist local 
authorities in making adequate provision for the treatment of the 
disease in the families of uninsured as well as of insured persons.— 
Mr. B trn\s replied: I have sanctioned the compulsory notification of 
ophthalmia of the newly born in 216 districts with a population of 
11,497,277, and I am considering the question of extending the require¬ 
ment of compulsory notification of this disease to the whole country. 
There is no present intention of extending sanatorium benefit to this 
disease under the National Insurance Act or of making a grant in 
respect of treatment. 

Wednesday, Nov. 20th. 

Insured Persons and Tuberculosis. 

Mr. Astor asked the President of the Local Government Board how- 
many insured persons were examined for tuberculosis, and how many 
were diagnosed as having that disease in the i>eriod from July 15th to 
Oct. 15th, 1912.—Mr. Mastkrman answered: I will reply to this ques¬ 
tion. The Insurance Commissioners are asking the Insurance Com¬ 
mittees to furnish a return which will supply the information desired 
by the honourable Member up to date. 


BOOKS, ETC., RECEIVED. 


Allen. Georoe, and Company, Limited, 44 and 45, Rathbono-place, 
London, W. 

The Significance of Ancient Religions In Relation to Human Evolu¬ 
tion and Brain Development. By E. Noel Reichardt, M.D. Lond. 
Price 12s. 6<Z. net. 

Arnold, Edward, London. 

The Sanitary Officer’s Handbook of Practical Hygiene. By W. W. O. 
Beveridge, D.S.O., Lieut.-CoL R.A.M.C., M.B., C.M. Ed., D.P.H. 
Cambridge; Fellow'of the Chemical Society : Analyst to the Army 
Medical Advisory Board; and C. F. Wanhill, Major, R.A.M.C., 
M.R.C.S. Eng., L K.C.P. Loud., D.P.H. Conjoint Board of 
England; late Assistant Professor of Hygiene, Koj-al Army 
Medical College. Second edition. Price 6s. net. 

The Carrier Problem in Infectious Diseases. By J. C. G. 
Ledingham, M.B.. D.Se., Chief Bacteriologist, Lister Institute of 
Preventive Medicine, London ; and J. A. Arkwright, M.D., 
Assistant Bacteriologist, Lister Institute of Preventive Medicine, 
London. Price 12s. 6d. net. 

The Protein Element in Nutrition. By Major D. McCay, M.B., 
B.Ch.. B.A.O., M.R.C.P., I.M.S., Professor of Physiology, Medical 
College, Calcutta. Price 10s. 6d. net. 

JBailli&re, Tindall, and Cox, London. 

Papers on Psycho-Analysis. By Ernest Jones, M.D. Lond., 
M.R.C.P. Lond., Associate Professor of Psychiatry, University of 
Toronto, Secretary of the American Psycho-Analytic Association. 
Price 10s. Sd. net. 

Veterinary Toxicology. By G. D. Lander. D.Sc., F.I.C., Professor 
of Chemistry and Toxicology, Royal Veterinary College, London. 
Price 7s. 6d. net. 

Sale (John), Sons, and Danielsson, Limited, London. 

The Internal Secretory Organs : their Physiology and Pathology. 
By Professor Dr. Artur Biedl, Vienna. With an Introductory 
Preface by Leonard Williams. M.D., M.R.C.P.. Physician to the 
French Hospital. Translated by Linda Forster. Price 21s. net. 

•Cassell and Company', Limited, London, New York, Toronto, and 
Melbourne. 

Religion and Race-Regeneration. By Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A- 
Price 6d. net. 

Literature, the Word of Life or of Death. By William Canon 
Barry, I).D. Price 6 d. net. 

Morals and the Brain. By Sir Thomas Clouston, M.D., LL.D. 
Price 6d. net. 

Columbia University Press, The, New York. Lemcke and 
Buecknkh, 30-32, West 27th-strcct, New' York. Frowde, Henry, 
■Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, London, E.C. 

Studies in Cancer and Allied Subjects. Pathology. Conducted 
under the George Crocker Special Research Fund at Columbia 
University. Volume II. Price 21«. net. (Vol. I., General Report 
on the Present Status of Cancer Knowledge. In preparation. 
Vol. III.. Biology, Surgery, Biological Chemistry, and Clinical 
Pathology. In preparation. Vol. IV., Anatomy. In preparation.) 

Kimpton, Henry. London. 

Arteriosclerosis: Etiology, Pathology, Diagnosis, Prognosis, Pro¬ 
phylaxis, and Treatment. With a Special Chapter on Blood 
Pressure. By Louis M. Warfield, A.B., M.D., Assistant Super¬ 
intendent and Resident Physician to Milwaukee County 
Hospital. With an Introduction by W. S. Thayer, M.D., Pro¬ 
fessor of Clinical Medicine, Johns Hopkins University. Price 
10s. 6 d. net. 

Laurie, T. Werner, Limited, Clifford’s Inn, London. 

Old English Tow ns. Second Series. By Elsie M. Lang, Author of 
“Oxford Colleges,” “Literary London,” “Some Old English 
AbbeyH,” &c. Price 6*. net. 

Antiques and Curios in our Homes. By G. M. Vallols. Price 
6*. net. 


Lewis, H. K.. London. 

Surgery of the Brain and Spinal Cord. Based on Personal Experi¬ 
ences. By Prof. Fedor Krause, M.D., Geh. Mcdi/.iualrat, 
Dirigierender Arzt am Augusta Hospital zu Berlin. English 
Adaptation by Dr. Max Thorek (Rush M.C. Univ. of Chicago), 
Surgeon-in-Chief, American Hospital, Chicago, III.; Consultant, 
Cook County Hospital, Chicago, 111. Volumes II. and III. Price 
30*. each net. 

Longmans, Green, and Co., London, New York, Bombay, an! 
Calcutta. 

Modern Inorganic Chemistry. By J. W. Mellor, D.Sc. Price 
Is. 6d. 

Methuen and Co., Limited, London. 

A Handbook of Physics. By W. H. White, M.A., B.So., A.H.C.Sc., 
Lecturer in Physics at the East London College and at St. Mary * 
Hospital Medical School, Examiner in London University. Price 
Is. 6 d. 

Noronha and Co., Hong-Kong. 

Far Eastern Association of Tropical Medicine. Transactions of the 
Second Biennial Congress held at Hongkong, 1912. Edited by 
Francis Clark. M.D., M.R.C.P., D.P.H., General Secretary 
of the Association ; Medical Officer of Health (since 1895) of 
the Colony of Hongkong; Lecturer on Medical Jurisprudence 
and Dean of the Faculty of Medicine of the University of Hong¬ 
kong. Price 10*. 6 d. 

Pharmaceutical Press, The, 72, Great Russe’l-strcet, London, W.C. 

How to Become a Pharmacist In Great Britain. Edited by John 
Humphrey. Third Year of Publication. Pricelf.net. 

Putnam’s Sons, G. P., Loudon. Huubsch, B. W., New York. 

Love and Ethics. By Ellen Key. Price 1*. net. 

Reid, Andrew', and Co., Limited, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

University of Durham College of Medicine, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Calendar for the Year 1912-1913. Price not stated. 

Shakespeare Press, 4. Sheep-street, Stratford-on-Avon. 

Remembrances of a Religio-Maniac. An Autobiography. By D. 
Davidson. Price 3*. 6 d. net. 

Smith, Elder, and Co., 15, Waterloo-place, London, S.W. 

The Grip of Life. By Agnes and Egerton Castle. Price 6s. 

Southern Surgical and Gynecological Association. (William D. 
Haggard, M.D., Nashville, Tenn.) 

Transactions of the Southern Surgical and Gynecological Associa 
tion. Volume XXIV. Twenty-fourth Session, held at Washington. 
D.C., December 12th, 13th, and 14th, 1911. Edited by . D. 
Haggard, M.D. Price not stated. 

State Gazette Publishing Co., Trenton, N.J. 

Thirty-fifth Annual Report of the Board of Health of the State of 
New' Jersey, 1911, and Report of the Bureau of Vital Statistic*. 
Price not stated. 

Thom, Alexander and Co., Limited, Abbey-street, Dublin. Long¬ 
mans, Green, and Co., 39, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 

The National University of Ireland. Calendar for tlio Year 1912. 
Price not stated. 

University Correspondence College, Burlington House, Cam 
briiige. 32, Red Lion-square, Holborn, London, W.C. 

University Correspondence College. The Calendar, 1912-13. Price 
1*. net. 

University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois. Cambridge 
University" Press, Fetter-lane, London. 

Heredity and Eugenics. A Course of Lectures Summarising Recent 
Advances in Know ledge in Variation, Heredity, and Evolution 
and its Relation to Plant, Animal, and Human Improvement and 
Welfare. By William Ernest Castle, John Merle Coulter, Charle* 
Benedict Davenport, Edward Murray East, William Lawrence 
Tower. Price £2.50 net or 10*. net. 

University of London, South Kensington, London, S.W. 

University of London The Calendar for the Year 1912-13. Price 
6*. net; postage b<t. 

Regulations and Courses for Internal Students. For the Ye&i 
1912-13. Price not stated. 

Regulations for External Students. September, 1912. Price 
1*. 6d. net; postage 4 d. 

Wright, John, and Sons. Limited, Bristol. Simpkin, Marshall. 
Hamilton, Kent, and Co., Limited, London. 

Heredity, Evolution, and Vitalism : Some of the Discoveries of 
Modern Research into these Matters—their Trend and Slgniti 
cance. By Ronald Campbell Macfie, M.A., M.B., C.M. Price 
6*. net. ^ 


Successful applicants for Vacancies, Secretaries of Public Institutions , 
ana others possessing information suitable for this column, art 
invited to forward to The Lancet Office, directed to the Sub - 
Editor, not later than 9 o'clock on the Thursday morning of each 
unsk, such information for gratuitous publication. 


English, Thomas Crisp, F.R.C.S. Eng., M.B., B.S. Lond., has been 
appointed Surgeon to St. George’s Hospital. 

Evlson, F. A., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. Loud., has been appointed Certifying 
Surgeon under the Factory and Workshop Acts for the March 
District of the county of Cambridge. 

Fox, W. T. B., M.B., M.S* Edin., has been appointed Certifying Surgeon 
under the Factory and Workshop Acts for the Blyth District of the 
county of Northumberland. 
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Gauntlett, E. Gerald, M.B., B.S. Lond., F.R.C.S. Bng., has been 
appointed Assistant Surgeon to the Paddington Green Children's 
Hospital, and Senior Surgical Regist rar and Tutor at King’s College 
Hospital. 

Gheer. M.. L.R.C.P. Lond., has been appointed Certifying Surgeon 
under the Factory and Workshop Acts for the Corris District of the 
county of Merioneth. 

Jackson, D. J., M.D., B.Ch. R.U.I., has been appointed Second 
Assistant Medical Officer at the Mental Hospital, Whitchurch, 
Cardiff. 

Jeffrey, George R., M.D. Glasg., F.H.C.P. Edin., has l>een appointed 
Physician-Superintendent to the Bootham Park Private Mental 
Hospital. York. . 

Lee, D. Chisholm, M.B. Edin.. has been appointed Assistant Medical 
Officer at the Warnetord Mental Hospital, Oxford. 

Lloyd, Bertram Arthur, M.B., B.S. Lond.. F.R.C.S. Eng., has been 
appointed Resident Medical Officer at Charing Cross Hospital. 

Long, H. B., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P.Lond.. has been appointed Certifying 
Surgeon under the Factory and Workshop Acts for the Bicester 
District of the county of Oxford. 

Phillips, G. R., L.R.C.P. Lond., M.R.C.S., has been appointed Aiucs- 
thetiBt to the Queen's Hospital for Children. 


Uatattrits. 


For further information regarding each vacancy reference should be 
made to the advertisement (see Index). 


Ayr District Asylum. —Junior Assistant Physician. Salary £140 per 
annum, with board, lodging, and laundry'. 

Birmingham and Midland Hospital for Skin and Urinary 
Diseases.— Clinical Assistant for three months. Salary at rate of 
52 guineas per annum. 

Brighton, Royal Sussex County Hospital.— Assistant House 
Surgeon, unmarried. Salary £80 per annum, with apartments, 
board,and laundry. 

Bristol Roy'al Infirmary. —Resfftent Casualty Officer for five months. 
Salary at rate of £50 per annum, with board, apartments, and 
laundry 7 . 

Cancer Hospital (Free), Fulham-road, London, S.W — House 
Surgeon for six months. Salary £70 per annum. 

Cardiff, King Edward VII. ’s Hospital.— Senior Resident Medical 
Officer. Salary £120 per annum, with board, washing, and 
apartments. Also Honorary Assistant Anaesthetist. 

Carlisle Non-Providknt Dispensary.— Resident Medical Officer. 
Salary £150per annum, with apartments. 

Carmarthen, Joint Counties Asylum.— Second Assistant Medical 
Officer. Salary £160 per annum, with board, lodging, washing, Ac. 

Central London Sick Asylum, Colindale-avenue, Tne Hyde, Hendon, 
N.W.— Assistant Medical Officer. Salary £120 per annum, with 
board and residence. 

Dumfries, Crichton Royal Institution. —Second Assistant Phy¬ 
sician, unmarried. Salary £200 per annum, with apartments, 
board, and laundry. 

East London Hospital for Children and Dispensary for Women, 
Shadwell, E.—Medical Officer to the Casualty Department for six 
months. Salary at rate of £100 per annum, with luncheon and tea. 
Also House Physician. Salary 7 at rate of £75 per annum, with 
board, residence, and laundry. 

Glasgow Maternity and Women’s Hospital.—Two Outdoor House 
Surgeons. Also Female Outdoor House Surgeon at the West-end 
Branch. All for three months. 

Great Northern Central Hospital, Holloway-road, London, N.— 
House Physician for eight months. Salary at rate of £40 per annum, 
with board, lodging, and laundry. 

Guy’s Hospital Medical School*.— Gordon Lecturer on Pathology. 
Salary £600 per Annum. 

Hampstead, Borough of.— Tuberculosis Medical Officer. Salary £400 
per annum. 

Hastings, East Sussex Hospital.— Assistant House Surgeon. Salary 
at rate of £70 per annum, with residence, board, and washing. 

Ipswich, East Suffolk Hospital.— House Physician. Salary £80 per 
annum, with board, residence, and laundry. 

Italian Hospital, Queen-square, W.C.—House Surgeon for six 
months. Salary £b0 per annum, with board and residence. 

King’s College. —Senior Demonstrator and Lecturer in Anatomy. 

Leicester, Leicestershire and Rutland Asylum.— Junior Assistant 
Medical Officer, unmarried. Salary £150 per annum, with board, 
residence, and laundry. 

Lewes Victoria Hospital and Dispensary.— Resident Medical 
Officer. Salary £120 per annum, w ith apartments, board, washing, 
attendance, &e. 

Lincoln County' Hospital.— Junior House Surgeon unmarried, 
for six months. Salary at rate of £100 per annum, with board, 
residence, and washing. 

Liverpool, Stanley Hospital.— Junior House Physician. Salary 
£75 per annum. 

London Temperance Hospital.— Surgical Registrar. Salary at rate 
of 40 guineas per annum. 

Loughborough and District General Hospital and Dispensary. 
—Resident House Surgeon. Salary £13) per annum, with rooms, 
attendance, l>oard, and washing 

Lowestoft Hospital.— House Surgeon, unmarried. Salary at rate of 
£100 per annum, with board, residence, and laundry. 

Maidstone, Kent County Asylum. — Fourth Assistant Medical 
Officer, unmarried. Salary £200 to £220 per annum, with quarters, 
attendance, washing. &c. 

Manchester Northern Hospital for Women and Children, 
Park-place, Cheetham Hill-road.—Honorary Assistant Surgeon for 
Women. 

Middlesex Hospital, W — Lecturer on Pharmacology. 

Mount Vewk<«* Hospital for Consumption and diseases of the 
Chiat, Hampstead.—House Physician. Salary £75 per annum, 
with board, residence, and washing. 


Nesting and Lunnanting, and Parish of Nesting, Ac.—Medical 
Officer. Salary £50 per annum. 

Newark-on-Trent Hospital and Dispensary.— Resident Medical 
Officer, unmarried. Salary £100 per annum, with board, lodging, 
and laundry. 

Norfolk Education Committee.— Assistant Medical Officer. Salary 
£250 per annum. 

Nottingham General Hospital.— Assistant House Surgeon. Salary 
£100 per annum, with Itoard, residence, and laundry. 

Plymouth, South Devon and East Cornwall Hospital.— House 
Physician for six months. Salary £75 per annum, with board, 
residence, ami washing. 

Preston, County Asylum, Whittingham.—Assistant Medical Officer, 
unmarried. Salary £150 |x»r annum, with board, apartments, and 
washing. 

Reading Education Committee.— Assistant School Medical Officer. 
Salary £250 per annum. 

Royal Australian Navy.— Surgeons. 

Royal College of Physicians.— Milroy Lecturer. 

Royal Ear Hospital, Soho.—Honorary Assistant Anesthetist. Also 

House Surgeon. Salary £40 per annum. 

Royal Ey*k Hospital. Southwark, S.E.—Junior House Surgeon for six 
months. Salary £50 per annum, with board and residence. Also 
Clinical Assistants. 

Scarborough, Borough of. —Medical Officer of Health. Salary £350 
perarmum. 

Seamen’s Hospital Society, Dreadnought Hospital, Greenwich.— 
Medical Registrar. Salary £100 per annum, with luncheon. 

Stockport Infirmary.— Junior House Surgeon. Salary £80 per 
annum, with hoard, washing, and residence. 

Swan ley Junction, Kent, White Oak Ophthalmia School.— 
Assistant Medical Officer. Salary £200 per annum. / 1 

University College Hospital, Gower-street, W.C.—Obstetric 
Registrar. 

University of London.— Examiners. 

Wakefield General Hospital.— Second House Surgeon, unmarried. 
Salary £100 per annum, with board, lodging, and washing. 

Wells, Somerset and Bath Asylum.— Second Assistant Medical 
Officer. Salary £135 per annum, with board, lodging, washing, and 
attendance. 

West Bromwich and District Hospital.— Assistant Resident House 
Surgeon, unmarried. Salary £75per annum, with board, residence, 
and washing. 

West London Hospital, Hammersmith-road, W.—House Physician 
for six months. Board, lodging, and laundry provided. Also 
Dermatologist. 

Westminster Hospital, Broad Sanctuary, S.W.—Fourth Assistant 
Physician. 

Westminster Hospital Medical School, Caxton-street, S.W.— 
Lecturer on Tropical Diseases. 

Weston-super-Mare Hospital.— House Surgeon, unmarried. Salary 
£100 per annum, with board and residence. 


The Chief Inspector of Factories, Home Office, London, S.W., gives 
notice of vacancies as Certifying Surgeons under the Factory and 
Workshop Acts at Nottingham, North, in the county of Notting¬ 
ham ; and at Spalding, in the county of Lincoln. 

The Private Secretary at the Home Office gives notice of a vacancy for 
a Medical Referee under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1906, 
for Llanfyllin and Welshpool County Courts. 


Utarriages, anir $ta%. 


BIRTHS. 

Ei)E.-On Nov. 9th, at College-yard, Worcester, the wife of W. B. Moore 
Edc, M.D., of a son. 

Hutchison.— On Nov. 18th. at Queen Annc-street, W„ to Dr. and Mrs. 
Robert Hutchison—a son. 

Musses.— On Nov. 13th, at Abcrcromby-square, Liverpool, the wife of 
Dr. A. A. Mwsscn, of a son. 

Russell.— On Nov. 12th, at Osman House, Fortis Green. East Finchley, 
X., the wife of J. Dill Russell, B.S. Lond., F.R.C.S. Kng., of a son. 
Walker.— On August 4th, at Naini-Tal, U.P., India, the wife of Major 
J. N. Walker, I.M.S., of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

Benson—Wisiiaw.— On Nov. 11th, at Kilmersdou Parish Church 
John R. Benson, F.R.C.S.. of Circus House, Bath, to Enid, sixth 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. James Wishaw, of Charlton House, 
Kilmersdou, and St. Petersburg. 

Johnston—Honkyman.— On Nov. 12th, at St. George’s Church. 
Hanover-squaro, Lieutenant-Colonel C. A. Johnston, 

Isabel Mary, eldest daughter of the late Dr. J. H. Honeym&n, of 
Auckland, New Zealand, and Mrs. Brucc-Porter. 


DEATHS. 

Barkitt.—O n Nov. 13th, at 15, High-street, Spalding, Gilbert Lacy 
Barritt. M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., third son of the late John Barrilt, an-1 
grandson of the late Gilbert Lacy, of I-acy House, Eastwood, 
Todmorden, Yorkshire. 

Blick. —On Nov. 16th, at. 169, Perry Vale, Forest Hill, London, Graham 
T. B. Blick. J.P., M.I)., M.K.tf.S. Eng., L.R.C.P. Lond., L.S.A., of 
Broome, West Australia, aged 44, son of the late Thomas K. Blick, 
M.R.C.S. Eng.. L.S.A.. of Islip, Oxfordshire. Funeral took place 
on Nov. 21st at Holder’s Green. 


N.B.—A fee of 5s. is charged for the insertion of Notices of Births, 
Marriages , end Deaths. 
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Stotts, j%rt Comments, nnb Jnsbers 
to Comsponbnts. 

AN EARLY INSTANCE OP MEDICINAL SMOKING. 

Mention of the “paper cigar" is, of course, familiar to readers of 
George Sorrow's "Bible in Spain," and it would indeed appear as if 
this form of smoking is of venerable antiquity. Though paper was 
unknown to the natives of North America in the days of Columbus, 
we know from the descriptions of the Spanish Americanists that they 
smoked tobacco wrapped in maize leaves, and that the Caribs used a 
kind of double pipe, inhaled through the nostrils, in their sacrificial 
ceremonies. In an article by Dr. Charles Singer in the Annals of 
Tropical Medicine and Parasitology for October there is an interesting 
woodcut reproduced from Thevet’s “ France Antarctique,” published 
Jn Paris in 1558, the year, according to the “ Encyclopaedia 
Brltannica," in w hich tobacco was introduced into Europe. This cut 
represents a man being cured of yaws by suction. One of his 
attendants, a naked Indian, holds in his mouth what appears to be a 
smoking cigar or cigarette, unless it be one of the double pipes above 
referred to. The point is that it is held in the mouth, not in the nose, 
and that it is being smoked. It may very w ell be the earliest pictorial 
representation of smoking. The sores of yaws and syphilis were 
washed out with tobacco juice in South Carolina in the 
eighteenth century, and we are at liberty to infer that 
smoking had for long been resorted to as a cure for these 
diseases. James I., in the famous '* Counterblaste to Tobacco,” 
avers that tobacco, “ a common herb,” “ was first found out by 
some of the barbarous Indians, to be a Preservative, er Antidot 
against the Pockes.” “ As from them was first brought into Christen- 
dome, that most detestable disease, so from them likewise was brought 
this use of Tobacco, as a stinking Antidot, for so corrupted and 
execrable a Maladie, the stinking suffumigation whereof they yet 
use against that disease, making so one canker or venime to eate out 
another." There can lie little doubt that at the time of its intro¬ 
duction into England smoking was regarded by the mass of the people 
as a Bign that tho smoker was endeavouring to cure himself of a 
nameless complaint. Hence, perhaps, the origin of the prejudice 
against the habit which still lingers in many quarters. That smoking 
was only condemned on the ground that it tainted the breath is 
improbable, in view of the fact that the old anti-tobacconists were 
great drinkers, and not at all careful about the purity of their 
haleine. 

FIJI LEPER SETTLEMENTS. 

Mr. Eyre Hutson, C.M.G., Colonial Secretary and Deputy-Governor of 
the Fiji Islands, reporting to the Home Government on the Blue 
Book of the colony for the year 1911, states that the population 
according to the lost census amounts to 139,541—an increase of 
19,417 as compared with the census of 1901. The total rainfall recorded 
at Suva during the year 1911 was 108 346 inches. The highest tem¬ 
perature in the shade was 95'2°F. on Jan. 3rd, and the Iow(it53’l° 
on July 10th. 

The Colonial Hospital, Suva, and the principal medical institution 
in the colony, is under the charge of a resident medical officer, 
assisted by a matron, two staff nurses, one graduate nurse, and six 
pupil nurses, the whole being supervised by the chief medical 
officer, Dr. G. W. A. Lynch. Admissions during 1911 amounted to 
2035, of whom 442 were Europeans. A branch hospital has been 
erected at Levuka, and is under the charge of the district medical 
officer, assisted by a matron. This institution provides for the 
treatment of Europeans as well as natives living in the district. 
There are eight provincial hospitals for the treatment of native 
FijianB. These are supervised by Government medical officers. The 
number of admissions to these provincial hospitals during 1911 was 
5855. The lunatic asylum at Suva is under the charge of a European 
Attendant, and the chief medical officer is the superintendent of the 
asylum. During 1911 there were 15 admissions and 5 discharges, 
leaving 29 inmates at the close of the year. 

On the leper station at Bega expenditure was incurred to the 
amount of £2665 during 1911. At the end of 1910 there were 35 
patients in segregation, and these had been transferred to the new 
asylum at Makogai during the months of November and December. 
On Dec. 31st. there wore 40 lepers comfortably installed on the island. 
The work of collection and transportation of lepers previously 
residing in all parts of the group is now nearing completion. A 
large sum of money has been expended on the erection of 
buildings, the draining and cultivation of land, and the purchase 
and importation of stock. Considerable progress has been made 
in establishing herds of cattle, sheep, goats, and pigs to be 
used as food for the asylum. As no comprehensive report 
descriptive of the new institution has hitherto been published a 
detailed account of it is now given. The island of Makogai, lying to 
the eastward of the main island of Vitilevu, some 18 miles north-east 
of Levuka and about 70 miles from Suva, contains approximately an 


area of 2075 acres. The island, being circular in shape, rises near the 
centre to a height of some 800 feet. Coast lands are fiat, and it is 
upon these that the various settlements for the inmates have been 
established. Here, also, have been placed the paddocks in which 
stock is run, and the richer portions of these lands are utilised for 
the planting of native foods, rice, Ac. Makogai, formerly used as a 
cocoanut plantation and cattle run, was some three years ago 
purchased by Government. At the south end of the island, at 4 
place called Nasau, arc situated the station of the medical superinten¬ 
dent and the quarters of the European warder, mechanic, and the 
various native officers and labourers. There are also food plantations 
at Nasau and a butchery, as w ell as a hospital and dispensary for the 
workers. This station is about two miles distant from the nearest 
leper settlement, and is separated from the rest of the island bys 
high wire fence. Springs on the island provide a good water-supply 
for the station. 

The main leper station is known as Daleci. It is connected with 
Nasau by a bridle track which passes through flat lands on the coast. 
This settlement is provided with comfortable dwellings, built of wood, 
suitable for the accommodation of four or five inmates. There are 
also larger buildings at some of the settlements for the accommodation 
of more than one family. To each dwelling are attached a kitchen, 
latrine, Ac. Hospitals have been established for both males and 
females, quarters for European lepers, and for native medical practi¬ 
tioners and servants, store-rooms, and lock-up, and—some distance 
from the leper settlement —quarters for the two European nurses 
and the femalo native assistants. A stream some 150 feet above 
Daleci, in the hills, is connected by water-pipe, and distributes 
water to the whole settlement. Each leper is allotted a parcel of 
land on which, if he can do so, he is expected to plant food to 
supplement his ration allowance. Planting is systematically carried 
out with green manure crops to improve the soil. The station is 
supplied with an auxiliary cutter which is used for the transport of 
stores arid mails weekly from the Port of Levuka. 

CRIMINOLOGY. 

Students of criminology and curiosa will find much to interest them 
in Sotheran’s Catalogue, No. 730, entitled “ Bibliotheca Criminalis 
et Juridica: Catalogue of a Collection of State and Criminal Trials ’ 
(London: Henry Sotheran and Co. 1912. Price Is. net). It contains, 
of course, various editions of most of tho principal notorious trials, 
many of ■which possess a definite interest from the viewpoint of 
medical jurisprudence. An item of special interest from an anti¬ 
quarian medical point of view is the Gardner Peerage case—the 
Medical Evidence relative to the Duration of Human Pregnancy 
(1827). This, we are told, is almost the only work of Dr. 
Gardner, F.R.S., who is generally known as a botanist and 
a rolling stone. He was for many years physician to various 
nobles in Russia, and later was one of the pioneer travellers 
in Madagascar. The trial for perjury of William Mitchell, 
surgeon, on account of evidence given by him in an inquiry at 
Chelsea Hospital about a hernia quack, one Sam Lee, to whom the 
governors of the hospital had paid large sums of money, occurred in 
1754, but tho vagaries of the law of libel are such that this 
delicate subject must be dismissed with no more than a passing 
reference. The admission of modem books leads to certain in¬ 
congruities, as when we find in this chamber of horrors Orroc 
Clarke’s book on the Insurance Act sandwiched between the trial of 
Mary Anne Clarke, mistress of the Duke of York (1809), and an 
account of Robert Clarke, who was executed for uttering forged 
notes in 1807. The catalogue receives additional value from tbe 
presence of bibliographical, biographical, and historical notes. 

TURTLE FARMING. 

To the Editor o/The Lancet. 

Sib,— I have just read the note in Ths Lancet of Sept. Nth, p. 804, 
about turtle farming. The experimental turtle farms which have lately 
been started in the Seychelles have nothing to do with the edible turtles. 
There are two distinct varieties of turtles found in the seas around 
these islands : (1) the green turtle (Chelonia mydras); and (2) tbe 
hawksbill turtle (Caretta imbricata). It is the green variety which is 
used for turtle soup, and the hawksbill one from which is got tortoise¬ 
shell ; this variety is not used for food purposes, and is, indeed, said tc 
be poisonous, and It is farming of this variety which has lately been 
started. 

The green or edible variety is of comparatively small value locally 
(about 20 s. to 25«. each), tbe length of the voyage precluding the 
possibility of exporting them alive to Europe, unless vessels with 
specially constructed tanks were used. There is, however, a sort of 
cartilaginous material between the flesh and shell of these turtle which 
when dried is known under the name of ** calipee ” ; this is exported ami 
is made use of in the making of soup ; there is a thin papery layer on 
the outer side of the shell which can be made use of as a sort of false 
tortoiseshell veneer, otherwise the shell is valueless. The flesh when 
the reptile has been freshly caught is excellent when once the 
prejudice against the colour of the fat, which is greou, has been over, 
come; it makes a good substitute for a beefsteak. 
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The hawksbill turtle is of considerable value for its shell, and each 
letches from between £4 to £6. The fanning consists of enclosing a 
piece of the sea with a cement or other l«irri<*ade and putting the 
young turtle in the pond so made ; the method of obtaining the young 
turtle is by watching the spot where a female ha9 deposited her eggs, 
and when the eggs hatch out (after about six weeks) the young are 
captured as they make their way out of the sand preparatory to going 
into the sea. A large number of these young are destroyed by sea-birds 
in the ordinary way. The spot where the eggs have been deposited is 
denoted by the marks left in the sand by the flappers of the female 
when crawling up the sand to lay, and returning to the sea when she 
has done so. The turtle in the ponds are fed by means of pieces of raw 
tish cut up, although their natural food seems to be a variety of sea¬ 
weed, polyps, and probably shell-fish. 

Both varieties are caught in the same ways; they are either har- 
l>ooiied out at sea or near the reefs whilst floating asleep on the surface 
or during the act of copulation, which takes place on the surface, or the 
female is turned whilst going ashore to lay. In the latter case the eggs 
are usuallj- removed after the turtle has been killed, and are deposited 
in a hole artificially made in the sand. A fair proportion of these eggs 
hatch out. 

The giant tortoise also exists In the Seychelles. This is entirely a 
land reptile. The shell is of no value, but the flesh, especially the liver, 
is looked upon a* a great delicacy, and usually forms the inter de 
resistance at wedding feasts, Ac. 

The word tortoiseshell is regrettable, seeing that the article known 
under that name does not come from a tortoise at all, but from a turtle. 

I am. Sir, yours faithfully, 

J. B. Apdisox, Chief Medical Officer. 
Mahe, Seychelles, Oct. 21st, 1912. 

C*r£ME DE MENTHE AND THB ACAPNIA HYPOTHESIS. 

In a suggestive pamphlet entitled “Flatulence and Shock” (H. K. 
Lewis and Co., 1912, pp. 47), Dr. F. G. Crookshatik has much that is 
interesting to say on the former topic and some dashing speculation 
on the latter. He suggests that in certain individuals the walls of 
the stomach and intestinea have the {tower to secrete with great 
rapidity large volumes of gas—nitrogen, oxj'gen, and carbon dioxide 
-and that in certain cases of rapid aUlomltial distension neither 
aerophagy nor fermentation can explain the tympanites. This argu¬ 
ment is supported with a wealth of clinical observation, most 
seductively exhibited. Teleostean fishes and Lanarkshire cattle are 
laid under contribution to buttress up a fascinating piece of 
reasoning, to the conclusions of which we see no grounds for refusing 
assent. From this moderately safe position Dr. Crookshank ventures 
to emerge considerably when he associates together pneumatosis, 
acApnia, neurasthenia, hysteria. Graves’s disease, angina pectoris, 
duodenal ulcer, and other conditions. His flights of fancy are certainly 
dazzling, and it is only at the end of the section on flatulence that 
he descends to earth again. Even then he takes away one’s breath by 
recommending for “neurotic flatulence and eructations with air 
gulping, a bottle of the very best cr£me de menthe, sipped slowly and 
stoat lily until you are better.” 

The section on shock is as pyrotechnic as that upon flatulence, and 
the ratiocination just as ingenious. The author seeks to reconcile 
Oilc and Yandell Henderson, w hose hypotheses of shock are generally 
supposed to be mutually destructive, by regarding acapnia as a 
manifestation of shock instead of a cause of it. The practical upshot 
of a clever train of allusion and analogy would seem to l>e that 
traumatic neurasthenia, delayed shock, and downright malingering 
are so closely linked together that they may safely be regarded as 
parts of th^ same process. Whether Dr. Crookshank takes himself 
.seriously, or Intends by Irony to establish a rednetio ad absurdum , 
his readers are left to find out for themselves. His trains of thought 
and argument are certainly exciting, as might be his remedy for 
flatulence. 

AN IODINE CONTAINER FOR USE IN EMERGENCY. 

Mr. H. W. Speight, L.R.C.P. A S. Irel., writes: **To overcome 
the difficulty of carrying a solution of iodine in safety, for use in 
accident or emergency operation cases, Messrs. Phillip Harris and Co., 
of Birmingham, have, at my suggestion, put up the solution in a 
glass capsule which can be safely carried in the bag or pocket. The 
solution of iodine is enclosed in a capsule surrounded by a layer of 
lint in the manner in which nitrite of amyl is carried. When 
required the glass is crushed between the fingers—if held at the 
ends the fingers will not be stained—and the iodine saturated lint 
brushed over the required port.” 

A NOVEL BOOKMARKER. 

A vert ingenious contrivance, intended for a bookmarker, but inci¬ 
dentally susceptible of many uses, has been submitted to us by Dr. 
J. A. Calantarients, of Scarborough. It consists of a thin spearhead 
of leather, on one side of which is some adhesive substance. The 
alightest pressure will cause the spearhead to adhere to any given 
apot in a book, thus indicating precisely where the interruption 
occurred or calling attention to a reference. It can be peeled off with 
equal cose, and leaves absolutely no trace behind it on the page. It 


can be used repeatedly, and when the adhesiveness begins to fade it 
can be easily renewed by a simple process. These markers arc made 
In various colours, thereby enabling them to be made use of for 
' classifying as well as for merely indicating purposes. It can also be 
used to facilitate the turning over of music and for following routes, 
whether of military operations, motor tours, or what not, on a map. 
Doubtless many other uses will suggest themselves. The markers 
are sold on cards containing a dozen, price 1#. 

BAD KISSINGEN. 

The official management/)! the Baths of Kisslngen and Booklet inform 
us that in consequence of requests received from many quarters the 
treatment by mineral waters and baths will begin next year on 
March 15th, instead of as formerly on April 1st. 


Mr. W\ Rushtcm .—The inquirer should be told that such a course of 
instruction would be most undesirable. 

Anxious.— The answer can only be given by a medical man after 
examination. 

Communications not noticed in our present issue will receive attention 
in our next. _ 

A DIARY OF CONGRESSES. 

The following Congresses, Conferences, and Exhibitions are announced 
for 1912:— 

Nov. 25th-30th (London, Olympia).—Third International Cycle, 
Motor-cycle, Ac., Exhibition. 

Dec. 31st-Jan. 11th, 1913 (London, Olympia).—Children’s Welfare 
Exhibition. 

In 1913:— 

(Easter week) (Berlin).—Fourth International Congress for Physio¬ 
therapy. 

April 26th (Ghent) (opens).—International Exhibition. 

Aug. 6th-12th.—(London).—Seventeenth International Congress of 
Medicine. 

Sept. 2nd-6th (Groningen).—International Physiological Congress. 
„ 22n d-28th (Milan).—Fourteenth International Anti-alcoholic 

Congress. 

September (Birmingham).—British Association. 

(London).—Historical Medical Exhibition. (Organised by Mr. 
Henry S. Wellcome.) 

(London).— International Historical Congress. 

(Chicago).— Congress of the International Association of Refri¬ 
geration. 

(Washington).— Congress of American Physicians and Surgeons. 
(Paris).— Congress of Physical Education. 

(Paris).—Congress of the Royal Institute of Public Health. 
(Buffalo).— Fourth International Congress of School Hygiene. 

In 1914:— 

(Vienna).— Third International Congress for Professional Diseases. 
(Auckland, N.Z.).—Australasian Medical Congress. 

(St. Petersburg).—Third MendeleeflP Congress of Pure and Applied 
Chemistry and Physics. 

(Washington, D.C.).—International Congress of Americanists. 
(London).— International Dental Congress. 

(Paris).—Fourth International Medical Congress on Industrial 
Accidents. 


METEOROLOGICAL READINGS. 

(Taken daily at 8.30 a.m. by Steward.'* Instruments.) 

The Lancet Office, Nov. 20th, 1912. 
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The following journals, magazines, &c., have boon received.— 

Medical Chronicle. American Medicine, Deutsche Zeitschrift ftkr 
Nervenheilkunde, Archlv fiir Experimentelle Pathologie und Pharma- 
kologie, Rcvista de la Sociedad Medlca Argentina, Revue de Gyne¬ 
cologic et de Chirurgie Abdominale, Birmingham Medical Review, 
Middlesex Hospital Gazette, St. Thomas’s Hospital Gazette, Bulletin 
of the Johns Hopkins Hospital, British Journal of Dental Science, 
Archives Internationales de Neurologic, South African Medical 
Record, Therapist, British Journal of Dermatology, Science Progress, 
Tropical Diseases Bulletin, Canadian Medical Association Journal, 
Journal of Mental and Nervous Diseases, American Journal of 
Obstetrics, Revista Dental. 
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Jlttbital giarg for % ensuing Meek. 

SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL 80CIETY OF MEDICINE. 1, Wlmpole-Btreet, W. 

Monday. 

Section of Odontology (Hon. Secretaries—Stanley F. 

Mummery, Robert McKay): at 8 p.m. 

Mr. J. Howard Mummery : A Brief Supplementary Note on the 
Nerves of the Dentine. 

JDisrussion : 

On Orthodontics in Modern Practice (to be opened by Mr. J. H. 
Bad cock). 

Tuesday. 

Section of Medicine (Hon. Secretaries—Robert Hutchison, 
H. Batty Shaw): at 5.30 p.m. 

Papers: 

Dr. Sidney Phillips: Case of Fatal Acute Ulceration Limited 
to the Small Intestine. 

Dr. C. K. Lea: Four Cases of Auricular Tachycardia. 


MEDICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON, 11, Chandos-strcet, Cavendiah- 
square, W. 

Monday.—8 p.m., Clinical Evening. Cases will be exhibited by 
Sir W. Watson Cheyne, Bart., C.B., Dr. Palmer, Dr. Poynton, 
Mr. P. B. Roth, Mr. Willinott Evans, and others. 

MEDICO-LEGAL SOCIETY, 11, Chandos-street, Cavendish-square, W. 
Tuesday. —8.30 p.m., Dr. R. Jones, J.P.: The Question of Legal 
Responsibility in Relation to Some States of Mental Weakness. 

HUNTERIAN SOCIETY, London Institution, Finsbury-circus, E.C. 
Wednesday.— 8.30 p.m., Council Meeting. 9 p.m., Dr. W. M. 
Bttlos : Special Lantern Demonstration of Diseases of the Eye. 

CHILD STUDY SOCIETY, LONDON, Royal Sanitary Institute, 90, 
Buckingham Palace-road, S.W. 

Thursday.—7.30 p.m.. Discussion on the Outlook of the Adolescent 
towards Livelihood (opened by Mr. A. H. Paterson and Mrs. M. 
O’Brien Harris, D.Sc.). 


LECTURES, ADDRESSES, DEMONSTRATIONS, Ac. 

MKDICAL GRADUATES’ COLLEGE AND POLYCLINIC, 22, 
Chenies-strect, W.C. 

Monday. —4 p.m., Dr. H. MacCormac: Clinique (Skin). 5.15 p.m.. 
Lecture:—Mr. E. B. Waggett: Points in Everyday Practice. 
Tuesday.— 4 p.m.. Dr. J. Collier: Clinique (Medical). 5.15 p.m.. 
Lecture:—Dr. C. Riviere: Modem Methods in the Diagnosis 
of Phthisis. 

Wednesday.— 4 p.m., Sir A. Pearce Gould, K.C.V.O.: Clinique 
(Surgical). 5.15 p.m. , Lecture :—Dr. J. Collier: Certain Points 
in the Treatment of Common Nervous Diseases. 

Thursday. —4 p.m., Mr. G. Taylor: Clinique (Surgical). 5.15 p.m., 
Lecture:—Dr. G. M. Holmes : Diseases of the Optic Thalamus. 
Friday.— 4 p.m.. Dr. D. Grant : Clinique (Ear, Nose, and 
Throat). 5.15 p.m.. Lecture:—Dr. W. Wingrave : Cerebrospinal 
Fluid. 

POST-GRADUATE COLLEGE, West London Hospital, Hammersmith- 
road, W. 

Monday.— 10 a.m.. Dr. Simson: Diseases of Women. 11 a.m., 
Mr. Addison: Demonstration of Minor Operations 12 noon. 
Dr. Bernstein : Pathological Demonstration. 2 p.m., Medical and 
Surgical Clinics. X Rays. Operations. Mr. Dunn: Diseases 
of the Eye. 5 p.m., Lecture:—Dr. Robinson : Gynaecological or 
Obstetrical Subjects. 

Tuesday.— 10 a.m., Dr. Robinson: Gynaecological Operations. 

10.30 a.m., Mr. T. Gray: Demonstration of Fractures, Ac. 

11.30 a.m., Surgical Registrar: Demonstration of Cases in Wards. 
2 p.m., Medical and Surgical Clinics. X Rays. Opera¬ 
tions. Dr. Davis; Diseases of the Throat, Nose, and Ear. 

2.30 p.m.. Dr. Abraham : Diseases of the Skin 5 p.m.. Lecture 
Mr. T. Gray: Static Deformities, their Pathology and 
Treatment. 

WEDNESDAY.— 10 a.m. , Dr. Sumders': Diseases of Children. Dr. 
Davis: Operations of the Throat. Nose, and Ear. 10.30 a.m., 
Medii-al Registrar: Demonstration of Cases in Wards. 2p.m., 
Medical an*! Surgical Clinics. X Rays. Operations. Mr. B. 
Harman : Diseases of the Eye. Dr. Simson : Diseases of Women. 
5r.M., Lecture : Dr. Bed<lard : Practical Medicine. 

Thursday.— 10 a.m., Dr. Simson : Gyniecolnglcal Demonstration. 

12.15 P.M., Lecture:—Dr. G. Stewart: Neurological Cases. 
2 P.M., Medical and Surgical Clinics. X Rays. Opera¬ 
tions. Mr. Dunn: Diseases of the Eye. 5 p.m., lecture:— 
Mr. Baldwin : Practical Surgery. 

Friday.— 10 a.m.. Dr. Robinson : Gynaecological Operations. 
10.30 a.m. ,Lecture ;—Dr. Owen: Practical Medicine. 12.15 p.m.. 
Lecture:—Dr. Bernstein: Clinical Pathology. 2 p.m.. Medical 
and Surgical Clinics. X Kays. Operations. Dr. Davis: 
Diseases of the Throat, Nose, and Ear. 2.30 P.M., Dr. Abraham : 
Diseases of the Skin. 5 p.m., Lecture:—Mr. R. H. Cole: 
General Paralysis of the Insane. 

Saturday.— 10 a.m. , Dr. Saunders: Diseases of Children. Dr. Davis: 
Operations of the Throat, Nose, and Ear. Mr. B. Harman: 
Diseases of the Eye. 10.30 a.m.. Surgical Registrar: Demonstra¬ 
tion of Csxes in Wnrds. 2 p.m.. Medical and Surgical Clinics. 
X Rays. Operations. 


LONDON SCHOOL OF CLINICAL MEDICINE, Dreadnought 
Hospital, Greenwich. 

Mondlay.— Out-patient Demonstrations:—10 a.m. Dr. G. Holmes*. 
Medical. Mr. H. Curtis: Surgical. 12 noon, Mr. G. N. Bigg* *. 

Throat, Nose, and Ear.-2.15 p.m., Mr. W. Turner: Surgery, 

3 p.m., Mr. W. Turner: Operations. 3.15 p.m.. Sir Dyce 
Duckworth: Medicine. 4.15 p.m., Mr. R. Lake: Ear and Throat. 
Tuesday.— Out-patient Demonstrations10 a.m., Dr. C. Singer: 
Medical. Mr. A. J. Walton: Surgical. 12 noon. Dr. H. 

MacCormac: Skin.-2 P.M., Mr. L. McGavin: Operations. 

2.15 p.m., Mr. R. Carling: Surgery. 3.15 p.m.. Dr. G. Rankin: 
Medicine. 4.15 p.m., Sir M. Morris: Skin Clinique (alternate 
Tuesdays). 4.30 p.m.. Special Lecture:—Mr. A. Carlese: 
Some Renal Emergencies. 

Wednesday.— Out-patient Demonstrations : 10 a.m., Dr. F. Lang- 
mead: Medical. Mr. P. Cole: Surgical. 11 A.M., Mr. B. E. 

Bickerton : Eve.-2 p.m., Mr. L. V. Cargill or Mr. Choyce: 

Operations. 2.15 p.m., Dr. F. Taylor: Medicine. 3.15 P.M., 
Mr. Cargill: Eye Clinique. 2.l5 p.m., Mr. C. C. Cboyce: 
Surgery. 

Thursday.— Out-patient. Demonstrations:—10 a.m., Dr. G. Holmes: 
Medical. Mr. H. Curtis: Surgical. 12 noon, Mr. G. N. Biggs: 

Throat, Nose, and Ear. - 2 p.m., Mr. R. Carling or Mr. W. 

Turner: Operations. Dr. A. Davies : Pathological Demonstra¬ 
tion. 3.15 p.m., Dr. R. Wells: Medicine. 4.30 p.m., Special 
Lecture:—Prof. R. T. Hewlett: Hemorrhage, the Haemor¬ 
rhagic Diathesis: Paroxysmal Haunaglobinuria. 

Friday.— Out-pat ient Demonstrations;—10 a.m., Dr. C. Singer: 
Medical. Mr. A. J. Walton: Surgical. 12 noon. Dr. H. 

MacCormac: Skin.-2 p.m., Mr. L. McGavin: Operations. 

2.15 p.m., Sir John Rose Bradford ; Medicine 3.15 p.m., Mr. 
L. McGavin : Surgery. 

Saturday.— Out-patient Demonstrations: 10 a.m., Dr. F. L&ngmead 
Medical. Mr. P. Cole : Surgical. 11 a.m., Mr. R. E. Bickerton : 
Eye.-10 a.m.. Dr. W. Steuart: Radiography. 

NORTH-EAST LONDON POST GRADUATE COLLEGE, Prince of 
Wales's General Hospital, Tottenham, N. 

Monday.— Clinics:—10.30 a.m., Surgical Out-patient (Mr. E. 
Gillespie). 2.30 p.m., Medical Out-patient (Dr. T. R. Whipham); 
Nose, Throat, and Ear (Mr. H. D. Gillies). 3 p.m.. Clinical 
Pathology and Pathological Demonstration (Dr. W. H. Duncan). 
Tuesday.— Clinic ; 2.30 p.m., Operations. Clinics:—Medical Out¬ 
patient (Dr. A. G. Auld); Surgical (Mr. Howell Evans); 
Gynaecological (Dr. A. E. Giles). 3.30 p.m.. Medical In-patient 
(Dr. A. J. Whiting). 4.30 p.m.. Lecture.—Mr. A. G. Auld: 
Prognosis in Pulmonary Tuberculosis. 

Wednesday.— Clinics:—2 p.m., Throat Operations (Mr. Gillies). 

2.30 p.m.. Children’s Out-patient (Dr. T. R. Whipham); Skin 
(Dr. G. N. Meachen); Eye (Mr. R. P. Brooks). 3 p.m., X Says 
(Mr. W. Steuart); Clinical Pathology and Pathological Demon¬ 
stration (Dr. W. H. Duncan). 5.30 p.m., Eye Operations (Mr. 
Brooks). 

Thursday. —2.30 p.m.. Gynaecological Operations (Dr. A. B. Giles). 
Clinics —Medical Out-patient (Dr. A. J. Whiting); Surgical 
(Mr. Carson). 3 p.m., Medical In-patient (Dr. G. P. Chappel). 

4.30 p.m.. Lecture:—Mr: E. Gillespie: Tuberculous Bone and 
Joint lesions, their Diagnosis and Treatment. 

Friday. —2.30 p.m., Operations. ClinicsMedical Out-patient 
(Dr. A. G. Auld): Surgical (Mr. E. Gillespie); Eye (Mr. R. P. 
Brooks). 3 p.m.. Medical In-patient (Dr. R. M. Leslie): Clinical 
Pathology and Pathological Demonstration (Dr. W. A. Duncan). 

ROYAL HOSPITAL FOR DISEASES OF THE CHEST, City- 
road, E.C. 

Monday. —1.30 p.m., Department for the Prevention of Consump¬ 
tion. 2 p.m.. Out-patient Department—Room III., Dr. M. 
Leslie; Room IV., Dr. S. Thompson. 4 p.m.. Wards, Dr. M. 
Leslie. 4.30 p.m. to 5.30 p.m.. Lecture Hall, Lecture-Demon¬ 
stration. 

Tuesday. —1.30 p.m.. Department for the Prevention of Consump 
tion. 2 p.m.. Out-patient Department—Room III., Dr. Phear; 
Room IV., Dr. B. King. 2 p.m., Operations and Throat Clinic. 
Mr. A. Evans. 3 p.m.. Wards, Dr. White. 3.30 p.m.. Wants 
Dr. Phear. 4.30 p.m., to 5.30 p.m., Lecture Hall, Lecture- 
Demonstration. 

Wednesday. —2 p.m.. Wards, Dr. A. Davies. Out-patient Depart 
rnent—Room III., Dr. Drysdale; Room IV., Dr. Kellie. 4 p.m.. 
Wards, Dr. Drysdale. 4.30 p.m., Roentgen Ray Department. 
Dr. Jordan. 7 p.m.. Department for the Prevention of Con 
sumption. 

Thursday. —9.30 a.m., Dental Department, Mr. G. Thomson. 

1.30 p.m.. Department for the Prevention of Consumption. 
2 p.m., Out-patient Department—Room III.. Dr. M. Leslie; 
Room IV., Dr. S. Thompson. 4.30 p.m. to 5.30 P.M., Lecturv 
Hall, Lecture-Demonstration. 

Friday.— 1.30 p.m.. Department for the Prevention of Consumption. 
2 p.m., Wards, Dr. Calvert. Out patient Department— Room III . 
Dr. Phear ; Room IV., Dr. B. King. 3.30 p.m., A Special Clinics 
Demonstration by one of the Out-patient Physicians. 
Saturday.— 10 a.m.. Out-patient Department— Room III., Dr. 
Drysdale; Room IV.. Dr. Kellie. 11.30 a.m., Roentgen H*\ 
Department., Dr. Jordan. 

HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN, Great Ormond-street, W.C. 
Thursday. —4 p.m.. Dr. Thursfield : The Thymus Gland. 

NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC 

Queen-square, Bloomsbury, W.C. 

Tuesday and Friday.— 3.30 p.m., Clinical LectureDr. G. Stewart. 
Disease of the Pituitary Body. 

HOSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES OF THE CHFST, 
Brompton, S.W. 

Wednfjhday. —4.30 p.m., Lecture Dr. Fenton: Demonstration 
of Cases. 

QUEEN’S HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN, Board Room of the Hoepira 
Hackney-road, N.E. 

Wednesday.—4 p.m., Dr. J. L. Bunch: The Treatment of Socn 
Common Skin Disorders. 
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LISTER INSTITUTE OF PREVENTIVE MEDICINE, Chelsea 
Gardens, Chelsea Bridge-road, S.W. 

Wednesday.— 4 p.m., Lecture Mr. Atkin : The Electrical Method 

of Determining the Reaction of Fluids. 

Friday. — 4 p.m., Lecture:—Dr. Ledingham : Some Problems of 
Immunity. 

ST.JOHN'S HOSPITAL FOR DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 49, Leicester- 
square, W.C. 

Tuesday.— 2 p.m., Dr. W. Griffith: The Pathology of the Skin. 
6 p.m.. Dr. W. K. Sibley : Electrical Treatment in Dermatology. 

Thursday. —6 p.m.. Dr. M. Dockrell: Tuberculoses of the Skin '■— 
I., Lupus Vulgaris; II., Tuberculosis Verrucosa Cutis; III., 
Scrofuloderma. 

ROYAL“DENTAL HOSPITAL OF LONDON SCHOOL OF DENTAL 
SURGERY. 

Tuesday. — 6 p.m., Mr. N. G. Bennett: Malocclusion of the 
Deciduous Dentition. (Post-Graduate Lecture.) 

ANCOAT 8 HOSPITAL, Manchester. 

Thursday. —4.15 p.m., The Honorary Medical and Surgical Staff 
will give a Demonstration of Cases. (Post-Graduate Clinic.) 

MANCHESTER ROYAL INFIRMARY. 

Tuesday - . —4.30 p.m.. Dr. Ramsbottoin: Salvarsau in Syphilis and 
Parasyphilis. (Post-Graduate Clinic.) 

Friday'. —4.30 p.m., Mr. Telford : Modern Methods in the Treatment 
of Tuberculosis of the Spine and Joints. (Post-Graduate Clinic.) 

SALFORD ROYAL HOSPITAL. 

Tuesday. — Mr. G. Wright: The Surgical Treatment of Diseases of 
the Stomach. (Post-Graduate Demonstration.) 

For further particulars of the above Lectures, 6cc. % see Advertisement 
Faces. 


OPERATIONS. 

METROPOLITAN HOSPITALS. 

MONDAY (25th).—London (2 p.m.), St. Bartholomew’s (1.30 p.m.), St. 
Thomas's (3.30 p.m.), St. George's (2 p.m.), St. Mary’s (2.30 p.m.), 
Middlesex (1.30 p.m.), Westminster (2 p.m.), Chelsea (2 p.m.), 
Samaritan (Gynaecological, by Physicians, 2 p.m.), Soho-square 
(2 p.m.), Gt. Northern Central (2.30 p.m.), West London (2.30 p.m.), 
London Throat (9.30 a.m.). Royal Free (2 p.m.), Guy's (1.30 p.m.), 
Children, Gt. Orinond-street (9 a.m.), St. Mark’s (2.30 p.m.), Central 
London Throat and Ear (Minor, 9 a.m., Major, 2 P.M.). 

TUESDAY (26th).—London (2 P.M.), St. Bartholomew’s (1.30 P.M.), St. 
Thomas’s (3.30 p.m.), Guy’s (1.30 p.m.), Middlesex (1.30 P.M.), West¬ 
minster (2 p.m.), West London (2.30 p.m.), University College 
(2 P.M.), St. George’s (1 p.m.), St. Mary's (1 p.m.), St. Mark’s 
(2.30 p.m.), Cancer (2 p.m.), Metropolitan (2.30 p.m.), London Throat 
(9.30 a.m.), Samaritan (9.30 a.m. and 2.30 p.m.). Throat, Golden- 
equare (9.30 a.m.), Soho-square (2 p.m.), Chelsea (2 p.m.), Children, 
Gt. Ormond-street (9 a.m. and 2 p.m.), Tottenham (2.30 p.m.), 
Central London Throat and Ear (Minor, 9 a.m., Major, 2 P.M.), 
Royal National Orthopaedic (9.30 a.m. and 4 p.m.). 

WEDNESDAY (27th).—St. Bartholomew’s (1.30 p.m.), University College 
(2 P.M.), Royal Free (2 p.m.), Middlesex (1.30 p.m.), Charing Cross 
(3 p.m.), St. Thomas’s (2 p.m.), London (2 p.m.). King’s College 
(2 P.M.), St. George's (Ophthalmic, 1 p.m.), St. Mary’s (2 p.m.), 
St. Peter's (2 p.m.), Samaritan (9.30 a.m. and 2.30 p.m.), Gt. Northern 
Central (2.30 p.m.), Westminster (2 p.m.). Metropolitan (2.30 p.m.), 
London Throat (9.30 a.m.), Cancer (2 p.m.), Throat, Golden-square 
(9.30 a.m.), Guy's (1.30 p.m.), Royal Ear (2 p.m.), Children, Gt. 
Ormond-street (9.30 a.m., Dental, 2 p.m.), Tottenham (Ophthalmic, 
2.30 p.m.). West London (2.30 p.m.). Central London Throat and 
Bar (Minor, 9 a.m., Major, 2 p.m.). 

THURSDAY (28th).— St. Bartholomew’s (1.30 p.m.), St. Thomas’s 
(3.30 p.m.). University College (2 p.m.), Charing Cross (3 p.m.), St. 
George’s (1 p.m.), London (2 p.m.). King’s College (2 p.m.), Middlesex 
(1.30 p.m.), St. Mary’s (2.30 p.m.), Soho-square (2 p.m.), North-West 
London (2 p.m.), Gt. Northern Central (Gynaecological, 2.30 p.m.). 
Metropolitan (2.30 p.m.), London Throat (9.30 a.m.), Samaritan 
(9.30 a.m. and 2.30 p.m.). Throat, Golden-square (9.30 a.m.), Guy’s 
(1.30 p.m.), Royal National Orthopaedic (9 a.m. and 3.30 p.m.), Royal 
Bar (2 p.m.), Children, Gt. Ormond-street (9 a.m. and 2 p.m. 
Aural and Ophthalmic), Tottenham (Gynaecological, 2.30 P.M.), West 
London (2.30 p.m.). Central London Throat and Ear (Minor, 9 A.M., 
Major, 2 p.m.). 

FRIDAY (29th).—London (2 p.m.), St. Bartholomew's (1.30 p.m.), St. 
Thomas’s (3.30 p.m.), Guy’s (1.30 p.m.), Middlesex (1.30 p.m.). Charing 
Cross (3 p.m.), St. George’s (1 p.m.), King’s College (2 p.m.), St. Mary's 
(2 p.m,), Ophthalmic (10 a.m.), Cancer (2 p.m.), Chelsea (2 p.m.) Gt. 
Northern Central (2.30 p.m.), West London (2.30 p.m.), London 
Throat (9.30 a.m.), Samaritan (9.30 a.m. and 2.30 p.m.), Throat, 
Golden-Bquare (9.30 a.m. ), Royal National Orthopaedic (3.30 p.m.) 
Soho-square (2 p.m.), Children, Gt. Ormond-street (9 a.m. and 
2 p.m.), Tottenham (2.30 p.m.), St. Peter’s (2 p.m.), Central London 
Throat and Ear (Minor. 9 a.m., Major, 2 p.m.). 

SATURDAY (30th).—Royal Free (9 a.m.), London (2 p.m.), Middlesex 
(1.30 p.m.), St. Thomas’s (2 p.m.), University College (9.15 a.m.). 
Charing Cross (2 p.m.), St. George’s (1 p.m.), St. Mary’s (10 a.m.), 
Throat, Golden-square (9.30 a.m.), Guy’s (1.30 p.m.), Children, Gt. 
Ormond-street (9.30 a.m.), West London (2.30 p.m.). 


At the Royal Eyo (2 p.m.), the Royal London Ophthalmic (10 a.m.), 
the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic (1.30 p.m)., and the Central London 
Ophthalmic (2 p.m.) Hospitals operations are performed daily. At the 
Western Ophthalmic Hospital operations are performed on Monday, 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday at 3 p.m., and on Wednesday and 
Saturday at 11 a.m. 
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RELATIONS OF PLEURISY TO TUBERCLE. 
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MUrlUS PROFESSOR OF PHYSIC AT THK UNIYERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE, ETC. 


Gentlemen,— When bv the request of your Dean I re- 
veived the honourable invitation to take part in these lectures, 
while on the one hand I was unwilling to decline it, yet on 
the other I felt myself little able to bring before you matter 
which had not been said already, abundantly and well, by 
physicians whose experience had been more concentrated 
upon the subject of tuberculosis. Were I to venture into 
this field I felt it could be only as a clinical observer, but 
clinical observers in this field are legion ; how should I hope 
to add anything of value to their work ! Then it struck me 
that for most of my medical life I had given some especial 
attention to pleurisy—a malady very prevalent in my old 
northern home—and, animated by the friendship of Bowditch, 
of Boston, had been engaged early in the furtherance of our 
knowledge of this disease and of our treatment of it, espe- 
L* cially on the operative side. Thus I bethought me of my 
pleurisy file, that on it 1 might find some materials to serve 
for the present need. From its contents I have selected 
*uch memoranda, or some of them, as bear upon the rela- 
t ions of pleurisy to tubercle, regretting, as I do so, that in the 
diversion of my thoughts of late to other subjects this file has 
4alien a little out of date. For this, and for many other 
'•hortcomings, I must appeal to your indulgence. 

Elusive Apical Pleuritic Rubs: their Significance 
and Causation. 

When I was still young in practice a man of consideration 
in the North Riding brought to me his son, a comely lad, 
then at a public school, because of a little dry cough. It 
was slight and occasional ; still, trivial as it seemed, it did 
not disappear. The lad was well nourished and active, and 
- scoffed at the notice taken of so small a matter. Moreover, 
a careful examination of the apices of the lungs, in front at 
an v rate, threw no more light on the problem. But over the 
left apex behind, about the level of the spine of the scapula, 
a faint and closely limited pleuritic rub was audible ; some* 
what elusive indeed it was, but on close attention quite 
certain. Clearly in this spot was a little area of pleurisy— 
■of what origin? In those days we were satisfied, more or 
loss. With the attribution of pleurisy to “chill” ; but could 
this cause be accepted for the disorder in a boy of his appear- 
' ance and history, and under such conditions of limit and 
latency ? Nay, farther, when we put chill on one side and 
t umed to the alternative of a tuberculous pleurisy, could it 

Ge supposed that anything like a diffused tuberculosis of one 

pleura would be represented by this narrow streak of inflam¬ 
mation, a process which, as a matter of fact, did not advance 
to effusion, nor, indeed, to any larger manifestation, or but 
little more, than I have described ? There was no escape 
from the graver view of the case, that this strip of pleurisy 
was but an accident in the course of a pulmonary tuber¬ 
culosis, at least of the left apex. Our interpretation was 
>nly too true : the poor boy, whose life was full of promise, 
^foll into a rather rapid consumption, of which he died, I 
1 1 i ok, within the year. 

This lesson, coming as it did early in mv practice, was a 
>recious one. From that time onwards* I scrupulously 
torched this region, on the one side or the other, forsigns, how- 
*vor light or fleeting, of pleurisy ; and not rarely some such 
•violence was found. A faint creak may be all that is to be 
i e.ard, but its significance is in no proportion to its distinct* 
iess ; as I have said, it is often very elusive. And besides, 
t is often simulated by some fortuitous little wheeze or chirp! 

* ‘ norated perhaps in the larynx and to be dissipated by a 
oM£?h, or in some tautness of a muscle, or again in a fold of 
Iio clothing. It may be difficult to be sure of the pleuritic* 
2*0. 4657. 


origin of such a sound; you may have to test it again and 
again, removing any possible source of deception, if decep¬ 
tion there be ; but if after all precautions you must still 
refer it to the pleura. I repeat that its significance cannot be 
overrated. It is not far from an axiom to say that a streak 
of pleurisy audible at the apex in this fashion means pul¬ 
monary tuberculosis. And if it be true that the sign of 
which I have spoken may at any one moment be elusive, 
yet on the other hand it is often very persistent, and may 
continue for weeks together, varying with attitudes of 
respiration, or with lubrications of the part affected. 
Indeed, it seems often as if it were rather a creaking of a 
stiff membrane than a translation of surfaces. 

Many years ago, when I had been working at tuberculosis 
in Leipzig with the late Professor Birch-Hirschfeld, I brought 
before the Section of Medicine of the British Medical Asso¬ 
ciation at Portsmouth in 1899 his researches into a certain 
peculiar mode of development of tubercle in the lung, re¬ 
searches which, in my opinion, have never received the atten¬ 
tion they deserve. Hirschfeld demonstrated that in some cases 
the tubercle engrafts itself in a particular spot, a spot 
determined by individual conditions which I will briefly 
indicate. If in every necropsy, instead of slicing the lung 
in the ordinary way, the tubes be slit open with a pair of 
guarded scissors from the primary divisions inwards, now 
and then, in a certain bronchiole will be found a tuber¬ 
culous graft, a small knot formed by the inoculation of the 
tubercle into the mucous membrane ; around this some 
secretions accumulate, and thus a focus, at first of “closed 
tubercle,” is established. How this knot, ulcerating and 
mining its way in this direction or that, corrodes the neigh¬ 
bouring parts is too well known to need description in this 
place suffice it to say that in this propagation it approaches 
the upper dome of tiie pleura of the side, and this may set 
up the subacute pleuritis of which I have spoken. I have 
referred to this bronchiole as “a certain bronchiole.” These 
tubes have no several names ; but this one, on either side, 
is anatomically recognisable ; it leads upwards, outwards, 
and backwards ; I may call it Hirschfeld’s bronchiole. Now 
why does the tubercle affect this bronchiole preferentially ? 
From its position and nature. From its nature because, like 
all such tubes, it is a spiral, a more or less concealed spiral ; 
from its position, because its line of growth is against the 
action of gravitation, so that, if the elasticity of the spiral 
spring begin to wane, the tube will fall, or sag, into a looser 
and dipping curve, so that secretions, instead of clearing 
themselves automatically, will stagnate more or less accord¬ 
ing to the degree of the sagging, and afford here especially a 
nidus and culture medium for any tubercle bacilli which 
may drift into the lung. This explanation applies, of 
course, only to those cases of pulmonary tuberculosis 
which arise from inhalation, a mode of infection which 
is still admitted for some cases, and these probably not 
a few. Now whether these observations, which in two 
necropsies under my own eye, and from his museum, Birch- 
Hirschfeld demonstrated again and again, be verified or not, 
it is here, and just here, upwards, outwards, and backwards, 
that the little rubs arise which I have described. These rubs 
may long precede any dulness to percussion, or any crepita¬ 
tion generated inside the lung ; they may arise from a 
propagation of irritation from the focus in the bronchiole of 
Hirschfeld before this focus has broken down, and become 
“ open ” tuberculosis. 

“Idiopathic” Pleurisy of Tuberculous Origin. 

So much, then, for these elusive apical rubs ; on more 
ordinary frictions I need not dwell before this audience. 
Let us now proceed to consider certain points in respect of 
the so-called primary or “idiopathic” pleurisies, pleurisies 
which, whatsoever their nature, at any rate become clinically 
manifest as such. These are of various kinds. I have no 
doubt whatever that some of them are due to the rheumatic 
infection ; from time to time I have seen a pleurisy springing 
up, after the manner of a pericarditis, in the course of 
rheumatic fever. These do not concern us to-day. Nor are 
we more concerned with septic pleurisies, except to remark 
that in these also fleeting or persistent rubs in small areas 
may give an alarm, as for instance in a phlebitis, as they 
may in a tuberculosis ; but generally not quite in the same 
peculiar spot : the septic rubs are more prone to the sub- 
axillary region, or over the mid lung. However, no more 
of these. With your permission we will turn our attention 
X 
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now to ordinary serous pleurisies, not apparently secondary, 
those which have been usually attributed to chill and so 
forth. What bearing have these more conspicuous attacks 
upon tuberculosis, whether in the pleural cavity alone or in 
lung and pleura? For it is with tubercle that we are 
busied to-day. 

It is well known to all of you that of late years attention 
has turned more and more to the part of tubercle in these 
attacks, acute and sudden as they may be—bolts from the 
blue. That not all acute pleurisies are tuberculous I have 
already stated, but how many of them are ? and apart from 
sepsis or rheumatism how many pleurisies are due to causes, 
such as chill, not directly at any rate tuberculous ? The 
French school, as you know, has been forward to throw 
almost all these ordinary attacks into the class of tubercle. 
Landouzy ? s papers from 1883 onwards and Le Damany’s 
of still earlier date will be in the recollection of most 
of you. Landouzy would have it that almost all such 
attacks are in nature tuberculous. 1 And in the same year 
another paper, which attracted no less attention, by Kelsch 
and Vaillard, advocated the same thesis. 2 These authors 
asserted on a large basis of facts that at any rate 82 per 
cent, of ordinary attacks are tuberculous inflammations. 
Dr. Barrs, 8 of Leeds, in 1890, found in 19 out of 62 cases of 
pleurisy treated between 1880 and 1884 19 deaths by tubercle. 
Bowditch’s notes were followed up by his son in 1889 4 when 
38 per cent, of the pleuritic patients (1849-79) had died from 
tubercle. 

On what evidence do these assertions depend ? Not 
altogether on the irrefragable evidence of the post-mortem 
table. Happily, the large majority of cases of acute pleurisy 
terminate in recovery, even if at some distant time to 
relapse or to appear in the explicit shape of pulmonary 
tubercle* And again, concerning cases of death from some 
later incidental cause, the pleuritic surfaces and adhesions 
may prove negative in quality, although in origin surely 
tuberculous. However, to these points we will return. 

Are there now any symptoms by which we may get a 
direct inkling of the tuberculous nature of an acute pleurisy ? 
In ordinary cases, dry or wet, I think not; but in an 
interesting paper by Dr. Sidney Martin 5 the author well 
describes a form of pleurisy which carries its nature more or 
less clearly on the face of it. In this form the initial 
pyrexia is of the tuberculous type—an evening rise followed 
by a morning fall; the lungs are negative, but areas of 
increasing dulness may be detected in the thorax ; the 
thoracic movements are deficient, and a rub may be heard 
here or there, and off and on. For the sake of diagnosis a 
puncture will be made, but its contents will probably be 
slight or negative ; there is no more than a gradual thicken¬ 
ing of the pleura ; or a few’ ounces only of fluid are drawn off. 
Convalescence is very slow and tubercle may appear else¬ 
where. Martin also says that in cases of effusion, if 
tuberculous, pyrexia is apt to be prolonged, lasting for 
weeks or months without suppuration. In such cases 
effusion may be large and persistent, returning again and 
again till the patience of the operator is exhausted. The 
sac is so dense of wall that neither can the lung expand 
nor the walls ' absorb; the earlier taps are often more 
copious than the later. To the little short, unmeaning dry 
coughs I have already alluded. Latent pleurisies, again, 
Martin regards, and rightly, as generally tuberculous, 
unless, of course, they belong to malignant disease or other 
such different series ; but a fully acute fibrinous exudation 
is quite consistent with a tuberculous cause. We know that 
pleurisies may be latent for another reason than stealthiness 
of symptoms ; in pulmonary phthisis pleuritic inflamma¬ 
tions are frequent and recurrent; but, although not rarely 
somewhat painful, they are apt to be merged in the pre¬ 
dominance of the main malady, as sometimes also that far 
more mortal incident, meningitis. Pneumothorax also is 
indicative enough of tubercle, but again rather of the lung 
than directly of the pleura. Inequality of the pupils is more 
of a curiosity than a guide ; but as it pertains rather to 
parietal pleurisies of the upper lung it is so far on the side 
of tubercle. 


Frequency op Tubercle as a Cause of 
“ Idiopathic” Pleurisy. 

It is obviously, then, of the greatest importance to 
know, if the knowledge can be compassed, whether a 
given case of pleurisy be tuberculous or not. What are 
the probabilities as derived from such calculations as we 
have ? If we are not ready to accept the rather facile 
estimate of the French school, have we any stricter 
reckonings to rely upon? Ehrlich in 42 cases of pleurisy 
found that 9 were definitely ascertained to be tuberculous. 
Stintzing, of Jena,* 5 on a careful survey of 156 cases in 
persons over five years of age, proved that 57 were 
certainly tuberculous ; 36 were probably of this nature, an 
estimate less ominous than in current French opinion. 
Eichhorst selected 23 cases of acute serous pleurisy in 
persons otherwise apparently in good health, and present¬ 
ing no sign of tubercle in the body elsewhere, or history 
of this liability in the family histories ; yet in 15 of these 
(62-2 per cent.) intraperitoneal inoculation into guinea- 
pigs was positive. Aschoff, 7 who made some similar experi¬ 
ments, obtained evidence of tubercle in 9 out of 12. 
Netteris well-known researches, published in his 4 ‘Treatiseon 
Medicine ”(1893), led to a similar conclusion. Massing together 
cases of all ages he found 25 per cent, to be tuberculous; 
but in children of course pleurisy is more frequently 
due to other infections, such as the pneumococcal, than, 
to tubercle. Some years ago Sir William Osier positively 
determined 32 cases out of 101 to be tuberculous.* But 
in some at least of these observations on pleuritic 
exudate no account was taken of the resistance of the 
pleural defences in primary pleurisy, as compared with the 
weak defence in secondary (phthisical) pleurisy. In many 
cases of primary pleurisy the pleuritic exudate is germicidal 
and active enough to destroy the tubercle bacilli, or at least 
to overwhelm and carry them or modify them beyond our 
means of detection. Again, the fibrin and new membranes 
involve and hide these microbes ; indeed, on tapping the 
fibrin carries them down mechanically, often away from 
discovery ; so that in not a few cases of primary pleurisy the 
evidence of tubercle may be hard to catch. 

But before passing on to the bacteriological tests there 
is still more to be said on the clinical side. Landry 
and Adami 9 have provided us with perhaps the largest group 
of observations on this subject yet recorded—namely, 1374 
consecutive necropsies at the Royal Victoria Hospital, Mon¬ 
treal. These necropsies were all carried out, from the present 
point of view, under the inspection of Professor Adami, and 
all points noted so far as visible to the naked eye. In not a 
few cases microscopic and other tests were used, but on the 
whole the research was on the ordinary methods of morbid 
anatomy. Adhesions on one or other side were classified as 
(1) general ; (2) scattered ; (3) apex free, but occasional 
adhesions below and in front; (4) tight adhesions ; (5> 
separable on slight traction. In more than 70 per cent, the 
adhesions indicated a pleurisy of some degree ; in 40*6 per 
cent, tubercle, or its remnants, was definitely perceptible in 
the thoracic cavity ; in 45* 5 per cent, it was perceptible in. 
some part of the body. The authors were disposed to regard 
apex adhesions as evidence of tubercle, and when these 
cases were added to the 45’5 per cent, the percentage 
rose to 52. Cases of miliary tubercle were excluded. But 
in 26*8 per cent, of cases definitely tuberculous there were 
no pleural adhesions, and 21 per cent, of these were thoracic: 
therefore not all thoracic tubercle implies pleural adhesion ; 
but these were for the most part cases of limited anclohsoletc 
degrees. On the same occasion Dr. McCrae read a similar 
paper on a large number of cases, and the results were much 
the same as Adami’s ; but McCrae emphasised the converse 
result that of all bodies examined only 50 per cent, of the 
cases presented direct evidence of tubercle, suggesting that 
only half of pleurisies might be tuberculous. 

On the other hand McCrae noted that about 25 per cent, 
of tubercle in the thorax comes short of pleuritic adhesion : 
but on the whole both Adami and McCrae found something 
like a direct relation between extent of adhesion and amount 
of tubercle detected. Much of this tuberculous adhesion 
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seems to be latent. Sir William Osier thinks that only about 
2 per cent, of adhesion is diagnosed as such during life; 
as a rule, he says, “if no effusion no diagnosis.” The 
upshot of Landry and Adami’s paper is that, serous pleurisy 
is most often tuberculous ; the non-tuberculous, however, 
forming a substantial minority. At Wurzburg, however, the 
calculation was that but 3*4 per cent, were non-tuberculous ; 
At the Charity (Berlin) 9 per cent, were regarded as certainly 
not tuberculous, which estimate comes nearer to the figures 
of Le Damany, and of Widal and Ravaut. Sir William 
Osier’s estimate, as I have said, based on necropsies, was 32 
tuberculous out of a total of 101. 10 These conclusions differ 
rather widely. 

Dr. G. A. Gibson, 11 in an address, has stated that of 118 cases 
of pleurisy 35 (29*7 per cent.) were clearly tuberculous, which 
is near Osier’s estimate ; 49 (41*5 per cent.) were as clearly 
not tuberculous ; in 34 the causes were unknown ; some of 
these may have been tuberculous. In some bodies a recent 
pleurisy presenting no tuberculous features was coincident 
with old tubercle, but not apparently dependent upon it— 
•cases, for instance, of uraemia, sepsis, and the like ; in 
others death from tuberculosis ensued so long after a pleurisy 
that it was impossible to connect the two events, for other 
causes for the pleurisy might well have interfered. These 
figures of Dr. Gibson have been said to underrate tubercle as 
a cause of pleurisy ; for my part his computation agrees with 
my own impressions, and certainly for its careful and 
impartial estimate of the complex conditions at work deserves 
respect. The prevalence of tubercle is such that in a certain 
number of instances it must coincide with pleurisy due to 
•other causes. 

A few years later we received the results, now well 
known, of the Swedish physicians Allard and Roster. 18 
The two series were compiled on the same principles, but 
independently of each other. Allard’s series dealt with 
200 cases of idiopathic pleurisy—180 serous, 20 dry- 
treated in Gothenburg from 1881 to 1893; their subse¬ 
quent fate having been investigated in 1910. Roster’s series 
•dealt with 371 such cases—334 serous, 37 dry. Now 
in Allard’s series, 16 to 28 years later 87 patients were 
found alive and well, 28 were tuberculous, 61 had died of 
tuberculosis, and 24 had died of other diseases. In Roster’s 
series, 2 to 16 years later 164 patients were alive and well, 
118 were tuberculous, 62 had died of tuberculosis, and 27 
had died of other diseases. Furthermore, 2123 cases of pul¬ 
monary tuberculosis were analysed by them, and in 650 of 
these there was a history of idiopathic pleurisy. Combining, 
then, the two series the writers found that idiopathic pleurisy 
was followed sooner or later by pulmonary tuberculosis in 
47*7 per cent., and that in the case of dry pleurisy this per¬ 
centage was as high as 42. Van Ruck, 13 of 1000 cases of 
pulmonary phthisis, found a history of previous pleurisy in 40. 
Dr. W. C. Bosanquet’s own cases, 1200 in number, showed 
previous pleurisy in 5 per cent. ; and in 4 per cent, more 
pleurisy proceeding directly to phthisis. For life assurance 
of persons with such a history he proposed two years’ 
probation, or an increased rate, or the alternative of five 
years’ probation for an ordinary rate. 

The prognosis after “idiopathic” pleurisy is much brighter 
in early than in middle life ; thus while the subsequent inci¬ 
dence of tuberculosis is only 30 per cent, when the pleurisy 
has occurred between the ages of 6 and 10 ye? :s, between 
the ages of 31 and 35 it is as high as 60-4 per cent. Even 
At the high age of 66-70 idiopathic pleurisy seems to be 
followed by tuberculosis in about 40 per cent, of all cases ; 
And, as a rule, in the adult this sequence is more acute and 
mortal than in the child. In 85 per cent, tuberculosis flared 
up within five years of the pleurisy, but up to the age of 15 
the progress of the tuberculosis is slower, and it flares up 
more after than before a lapse of five years. There was 
not a single case in either series of dry pleurisy in child¬ 
hood, a point to which I shall return. The occurrence of 
tuberculosis, subsequent to pleurisy, arising out of other 
infectious diseases is very rare, so that such a patient returns 
After complete convalescence to the category of a first-class 

10 W. Osier.- Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, 1893. 

11 Brit. Med. Jour , Jan. 7th, 1905. 
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life, whereas for five years after idiopathic pleurisy he is 
hardly insurable ; indeed even after this interval his chances 
of tuberculosis are not inconsiderable. These more recent 
estimates are in contradiction to the older rales of Pollock 
and Chisholm, 14 who write that after convalescence from 
such attacks the life is acceptable at ordinary rates ; and that 
even a contracted side from absorption, with slight dulness 
and diminished breath sounds, need not invalidate the life. 
To this point of prognosis also I shall return. Dr. E. Reginald 
Thompson did not decline cases of past serous pleurisy, 
after tapping and recovery, at ordinary rates, if family and 
personal history were favourable: but “he looked askance 
at them,” and he declined all empyemas, though these might 
well be pneumococcic, See. 

After these reckonings we shall not be surprised to find 
that Dr. Cecil Wall 13 at the beginning of classification 
divides ordinary pleurisy into the tuberculous and the non- 
tuberculous. From the figures which I have cited, and others 
which I have on my file, I think we may take it that of all 
“idiopathic” pleurisies in persons over, say, five years of 
age 50 per cent, are tuberculous. As regards child life, my 
own impression from experience is that pleurisy in young 
children is rarely tuberculous, I mean that the incidence 
may not be more than 1 in 10; and even of these the pleurisy 
may be only incidentally associated with a tuberculous 
focus, or the tubercle may be a secondary consequence of a 
protracted empyema. In children an empyema is usually 
pneumococcic, in adults streptococcic ; and the pus contains 
the specific microbe. On the other hand, I have remarked, 
as others have done, that in elderly persons pleurisy is often 
tuberculous, although its manifestations may be slower. If 
the infection be not of the miliary form they do as well or 
as ill as younger persons. 

Some Points in Diagnosis and Treatment. 

The statement that a contracted side with slight dulness 
and diminished breath sounds need not invalidate the pro¬ 
spect of the life, brings us back to symptoms, and to the 
point of difference with the authors of “The Life Assurance 
Handbook,” a book or edition, however, which it is fair to 
remember was published 20 years ago. But, speaking broadly, 
I should say that these cases of slow absorption with de¬ 
formity are generally tuberculous. Absorption seems to be 
slower, often very much slower, in a tuberculous than in, say, 
a rheumatic pleural sac. In some of these cases, indeed, 
cases pretty surely tuberculous, absorption is at a standstill; 
and after every tapping the fluid perpetually reaccumulates 
in a most disheartening manner. Some very chronic 
and persistent forms of synovitic effusion are probably 
tuberculous. On this principle a method has been 
proposed for diagnosis of pleuritic tubercle—viz., by the 
rate of absorption from the cavity of methylene blue or 
other pigment; but the method is too fallacious to be of 
practical service. Eichliorst and others have tried this test 
carefully and found it wanting. Fowler and Godlee 16 seem 
to think that such effusions had better be left alone ; but 
they add the qualification “ unless large.” When large the 
relief from tapping, transient as it is, can hardly be denied ; 
and in face of the probable sequels of sepsis and collapsed 
lung, the weight of their caution is against incision. I have 
often had to warn a family physician against incision of a 
pleural sac in which, to his discomfiture, fluid has gathered 
again and again to seven times seven. Tapping does no 
harm in tuberculous cases. And there is another point ; 
if adhesions can be brought about we may hope that thus 
any tubercle bacilli active in the sac may be so incarcerated 
as to be reduced to impotence. For this rather speculative 
reason I have never cordially entered into the views of those 
who would try to prevent adhesion by injections of paraffin 
and the like. Within limits adhesion seems to me, for the 
reason I have given, to be the best safeguard against 
tuberculous extension. For non-tuberculous effusions one 
tapping, and this, perhaps, a partial one. may suffice to set¬ 
up absorption and cure ; while, as Dr. Sidney Martin also 
observes, 17 tuberculous effusions are slower in recovery and 
much more prone to cause deformity of the chest and pulmo¬ 
nary retraction. I may add that, even in more manageable 
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cases, if the “idiopathic” pleurisy recurs tuberculosis' 
is most probably present; and this inference is not weakened 
if a recurrence be on the other side, or if the interval be 
considerable, up to two or three years or more. 

While speaking of these slow and persistent effusions I 
may refer to the cases of multiple inflammation of serous 
cavities described by certain Italian physicians, and in this 
country by Dr. Frederick Taylor, under such names as 
polyserositis, serositis chronica multiplex, or polyorrho- 
menitis ; in nature these are often, but not always, tuber¬ 
culous. The same may be said of chronic adhesive 
mediastinitis. There is no inconsiderable weight of opinion 
that even the ascites associated with cirrhosis of the liver, 
whether alcoholic or not, is often due, in part at any rate, to 
the cooperation of tubercle. 18 I have on my file a good 
illustrative case of this kind published by Dr. G. J. Conford, 
of Felixstowe. 19 I give a very brief extract from the notes. 

In a woman, aged 46, a pericardial friction was followed 
by pleurisy over the lower lobe of the right lung. Fifty-two 
ounces of fluid were drawn off. Rapid refillings called for 
three large tappings during the following three weeks. 
During the next three weeks four such tappings were needed 
and had to be repeated from time to time later. Against 
the presumption of tubercle were the slight degrees of 
emaciation and debility, and negative von Pirquet and 
diazo reactions. Death followed in 12 months. Necropsy : 
Tuberculous peritonitis dry and adhesive ; thick omentum ; 
large pale fatty liver; pericardial adhesions; nodules of 
tubercle in one lung, and tuberculous pleurisy. Here very 
wisely—if I may say so—no incision was made into the 
pleura. Dr. W. P. Herringham 20 has published a similar 
case. I need not dwell on the teaching of such cases 
as these. Dr. William Ewart, 21 in an illustration of his study 
of the “ oval patch” in diagnosis, records a case of tuber¬ 
culous peritonitis (verified by operation) in which by this 
percussive method pleural adhesions at the left apex were 
determined. 

I should be interested to know if Dr. Ewart, and clinicians 
skilled as he is in percussion, can discern the presence of an 
interlobular pleuritis—tuberculous or other. I think I have 
demonstrated this area in a few cases of this seat of 
empyema, yet not perhaps till purulent expectoration had 
put me on the track of it. But in this cleft a tuberculous 
pleurisy may occur, and occur mainly there. I have never 
diagnosed such a case ; probably I am not skilful enough to 
do so. Still, if with a dry cough, and perhaps some vague 
pain, a strip of dulness were made out along this cleft in the 
scapular region, such a diagnosis would be justified. 
Sabourin 22 says that in this seat pleurisy in the tuberculous 
is too often overlooked ; although putting together clinical 
and physical signs the prescient physician should find this 
state not too difficult of recognition. However, this problem, 
and many another I fear, 1 must leave to your future 
experiences. 

If some of these points seem to you to be rather academic, 
and some of the methods to be too refined for common work, 
let me impress again upon you the grave issues which depend 
upon them. Whether in a certain man a pleurisy be really 
tuberculous or not, may make all the difference in the fore¬ 
cast of his present prospects and of his future career. If this 
be so, the pathfinder cannot afford to disregard any sign, 
however slight or curious, which might add to the cumulative 
evidence of clinical and pathological research. We shall 
inquire, then, what assistance is to be had from expert 
bacteriological methods ? Unfortunately, the exudate of 
unquestionably tuberculous pleurisy is rarely positive, 
whether to the microscope or to culture, and in cytology 
it is usually equivocal. We have seen that in ordinary serous 
pleurisy the fluid exudate is strongly defensive and bacteri¬ 
cidal, so that in it bacteria are liable at least to sharp 
check, 23 if not to destruction. If only checked, although 
undiscoverable by the microscope, intraperitoneal injections 
into guinea-pigs might prove positive. Chemical tests, says 
Dr. Gulland, are as yet useless. 

18 In England, Pitt and Moore. In France, Triboulet, Jousset. (Societe 
Medicate dea Hopitaux, 1903), and Tripier in his Traite d’Anatomie 
Pathologique. See interesting paper by Roque and Cordier in the 
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Morphology of Exudate. 

Let us consider first the morphology of the exudate, then 
its bacteriology, and afterwards the morphology of the 
blood. We shall not be misled by the appearance of a fea¬ 
red cells in the exudate so as to forget that these often 
escape into it even from punctures which seem to be blood¬ 
less, and must not therefore without precaution l>e regarded 
as suggestive of grave disease. Indeed, from an acute attack 
of pleurisy I have often seen red cells in the exudate which 
to the best of my observation did not come from the wound, 
and certainly were not due to malignant disease. If the reds 
exceed 5000 per cubic millimetre the effusion is regarded 
as haemorrhagic. Next, as to lymphocytes : we cannot unfor¬ 
tunately accept in pleurisy, as Widal and Ravaufc 24 would 
have us accept, any canon in respect of the significance of 
these cells in a diagnosis of tubercle. We may, it is true, 
suspect tubercle, and strongly suspect it, in a case in which 
at an early stage they exhibit a predominance ; but these 
cells may predominate, even abundantly, in rheumatic cases. 
The pleuritic fluid of Bright’s disease also is said to be 
lymphocytic. These lymph cavities presumably are disposed 
to lymphoid exudation unless toxic or bacterial invasion 
calls forth the polynuclears. Dr. Gibson 25 again agrees that 
no reliance can be placed upon these lymphatic constituent - 
in deciding upon a tuberculosis of the pleura ; at first, he 
says, the cell content largely consists of lymph cells ; or a few 
polynuclears may be seen, due to a transient streptococcic 
impurity. Of course, if these microbes gain the upper hand 
an empyema will supervene, and polynuclears will abound. 
Of 6 empyemas, Gibson found only 1 tuberculous. In a 
secondary pleurisy, due to an outburst of subpleural tubercle, 
the cell picture is, of course, various. Dr. T. J. Horder- 
seems to trust rather more than I should do to the lympho¬ 
cytic signs, but he does not say whether he is trusting to hi- 
own observations or to the statements of others. Sahli, in 
the fifth edition (1909) of his “ Clinical Methods,” 27 agrees 
that the test of lymphatic cell exudations cannot be trusted. 
Many exudations, he says, wholly lymphatic in their mor¬ 
phology, are not tuberculous ; and not rarely in an early 
tapping of a tuberculous pleurisy the polynuclears pre¬ 
dominate over the lymphocytes, or, at any rate, appear in 
equal numbers. Furthermore, in his experience a lympho¬ 
cytic picture has often appeared in exudates not tuberculous. 
He thinks, however, we may go so far as to anticipate that 
such a picture may signify a milder degree of the malady. 
His compatriot Eichhorst is of the same opinion. Lommel. 
if I may judge from a summary of his paper, appears to me 
to underrate the fallacies of cell counts in pleurisy.*" I 
think for the present we are obliged to presume that in 
pleural exudation a lymphocytosis so often depends on some¬ 
thing o*her than the specific nature of the inflammation, on 
the rate of it perhaps, or on the degree of its virulence, that 
we cannot rely upon the cytological test. 

Epithelial cells, or “ placards” of them, have no specific 
meaning, and may be freely shed in hydrothorax, or in car¬ 
cinoma ; few observers have claimed any diagnostic valut 
for them. Indeed, the strong tendency to false membran-: 
in tuberculous pleurisy serves to arrest these detachments. 

Bacteriology of Exudate. 

But may we not expect more from a search for the tubercle 
bacillus ? Here again I fear we shall meet with some 
disappointment; in this matter, however, I am practically 
dependent upon the reports of others. If sputum I** 
obtained, of course the bacillus may be found in it; but in 
these instances we arc probably dealing with a secondary 
pleurisy, secondary to pulmonary tubercle; and the 
pleurisy may be of limited extent, and comparatively 
unimportant. When we turn to serous pleurisies, and it i- 
chieflv in these that our difficulties of judgment arise, w* 
find that even in cases of undoubted tuberculous pleurisy the 
exudate is often apparently, or indeed really, sterile. 

Let us first consider the results of direct examination ef 
the exudate by microscope or by culture. Dr. Sidney 
Martin, while not saying that the tubercle bacillus is alway- 
absent in exudates undoubtedly tuberculous, says conversely 
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that if tubercle bacilli (and other bacteria) are absent from 
cultivation of the spun deposit from 100 c.c., if, i.e., it be 
sterile on ordinary media, the presumption is for the tuber¬ 
culous nature of the case. But he goes on to say, notwith¬ 
standing, that by special precautions the specific microbe may 
often be discovered. And in this way ; 100-200 c.c. are to be 
carefully and sufficiently spun : in the lowest layer red cells 
from the puncture may be found ; above this layer is one. 
often of a whitish or creamy colour, consisting of pus with 
perhaps some endothelial cells ; in this layer a few tubercle 
bacilli may be detected. The method of Jousset, 29 who is 
very confident about its success, is to withdraw a few ounces 
of the exudate and allow it to clot; the clot carries down the 
foreign bodies. This clot is then to be digested with an 
artificial gastric juice, which dissolves fibrinous clot but not 
acid-fast bacteria. Then spin, and put a little of the 
sediment under cover-glass, and stain. By this method 
Jousset says that in a tuberculous case tubercle may surely 
be revealed, with the small mononuclears which accompany 
it. Jousset's method has been put to the proof by many 
observers, but without confirmation in the degree which he 
claims for it. Sir William Osier thinks that the bacilli may 
be detected in about 30 per cent, of tuberculous cases, but 
Eichhorst computes recognition at 62 per cent. Out of 16 
cases proved to be tuberculous Netter 30 found the bacilli 
in 8. Ehrlich, on the contrary, in his 42 cases found 
tubercle bacilli in 2 only; other observers have found 
them in none, 31 a remarkable contrast with the constancy of 
discovery in the fluid of meningitis, but this fluid is far less 
bactericidal. 32 

One point of precaution certainly seems to be that a 
sufficiently copious quantity of the effusion shall be taken ; 
the more the fluid examined the more the chance of catching 
a few of the invaders. The very discrepant estimates of the 
proportion of cases in which the bacilli are discoverable 
suggest that a good deal depends upon the adequacy and 
precision of the method pursued. I need scarcely say that 
when a pleurisy has become an empyema tubercle bacilli 
are rarely, although occasionally, to be detected; and 
perhaps only in case of direct communication with the 
infected lung, gland, or bone. As a rule, empyemas of 
tuberculous origin close up well enough ; but if, in such a 
case as I have alluded to, a sinus persists tubercle bacilli 
may find their way into this channel. To the microscope, 
then, tuberculous exudations are often sterile, so that from 
their behaviour we cannot as yet obtain the criterion we 
need, although this very sterility may itself have an 
ominous meaning. These perpetually recurrent effusions, 
which we have taken to be practically all tuberculous, are 
nearly always sterile. Gibson reminds us that in some cases 
the bacilli may be found in the urine. 

If in our direct examining of the effusion we are thus dis¬ 
concerted, have we any better hopes of an answer from animal 
tests ? The guinea-pig test does no doubt give a better 
result, yet it is by no means infallible. Frequently the 
effusion in these cases is not only to microscopic and 
cultural tests apparently sterile, but often is really sterile. 
The tubercle bacilli, being incarcerated in the new 
membranes, or otherwise engaged, do not find their way 
into it. Another difficulty, so far as immediate diagnosis is 
concerned, is that the ordeal by the animal cannot be com¬ 
pleted for three or four weeks, and when to this delay 
we add that when obtained it cannot prove a negative, we 
must admit that even in animal tests we have not secured 
the criterion of which we are in search. Le. Damany no 
doubt claimed for animal tests a high, if not a full, value in 
this respect, but his rather extreme claims have not been 
corroborated by other investigators. However, Aschoff 
states that of his animals inoculated from all serous 
pleurisies 68 per cent, gave positive results, and if this is 
l>elow Damany’s estimate it is grave enough to justify Dr. 
Cecil Wall’s division of pleurisies into the tuberculous and 
non-tuberculous. 
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Tuberculin Test and Blood Count. 

But what about the tuberculin test ? Well, there is here, 
as elsewhere, the old difficulty of discerning its message. 
Every year makes it clearer to us that, such is the resisting 
power of man, the prevalence in him of deposits of tubercle, 
more or less held in check, or obsolescent, is very large, 
and perfectly compatible with a non-tuberculous pleurisy. 
Eichhorst says that many of his cases of pleurisy when- 
tested with tuberculin gave a positive reaction, "to t lie - 
exudates of which, however, guinea-pigs were negative, 
cases negative also in other respects. In some of them 
responsive foci were found in other parts of the body, and 
not in the pleura. In some, indeed, the curious "result 
appeared that such obsolescent but reactive foci were found 
in the lung, the pleurisy notwithstanding being non-tuber¬ 
culous. Moreover, during the pyrexia of a pleurisy it may 
be impossible to distinguish a reaction due to the tuberculin. 
On the reaction of the blood to tuberculin Sahli says 33 that 
while in this respect leucocytosis is handier for guidance in 
treatment by tuberculin than opsonins, yet a plus of lympho¬ 
cytes or eosinophiles taken alone is no sure test for tuber¬ 
culosis. It seems then that a blood count cannot take us 
far (Ehrlich, Widal, Quincke, Friinkel, Gulland). Reckoned 
with other points, a plus of polynuclears would suggest the 
influence of some pyogenic germs, as, for instance, in 
pleurisies secondary to lung disease, or with a deviation to- 
empyema, though Gulland and Goodall 34 consider that “ the 
absence of any increase of polymorphs, which accompanies 
inflammations of the serous membranes due to most other 
causes, is an important diagnostic point.” 

Route of Invasion of Pleura. 

Having now learned how large a proportion of pleurisies 
are tuberculous in nature, and having discussed, with a 
necessary brevity, the means of sifting out tuberculous 
pleurisies, we may proceed with like brevity to ask 
ourselves how the tubercle reaches this rather secluded 
area. We speak colloquially of “primary tuberculous 
pleurisy,” but we are well aware that we use the word 
“primary” in an equivocal sense. By primary we 
mean that the first conspicuous brunt of it falls upon, 
the pleura, that the pleurisy is not an episode in a pulmonary 
tuberculosis. We are agreed that these pleurisies very often 
occur without any pulmonary disease, or at any rate without 
any that is discoverable. How, then, does the tuberculous 
infection reach the pleura ' If from some other focus 
tubercle bacilli are liberated into the blood stream we 
should expect, as, indeed, we find, the result to be a 
diffusion of the infection far beyond the sphere of any one 
organ or part, and a far more extensive and virulent attack 
upon the system. A tuberculous pleurisy is usually not a 
very virulent form of this infection, and, although it may he 
followed sooner or later by tuberculosis elsewhere, by pul¬ 
monary tuberculosis, for instance, we are by no means sure 
that such later manifestations are, as a rule, direct conse¬ 
quences of the foregoing pleuritic condition. They may 
derive, perhaps usually do derive, from some other source,, 
from the source it may be whence the pleura itself took its 
infection. More than one series of events may owe their 
origin to some old and long latent deposit which either had 
lain dormant, or had distilled into the channels of the body 
only such gradual quantities of poison as its defences wore 
able to neutralise as they arose. 

Somehow, then, it is no uncommon thing for tubercle 
bacilli from somewhither to drift into the pleural area 
without setting up a general tuberculosis; and as these great 
serous cavities are in close association with the lymphatic 
system we are disposed to look to this system for the source or 
channel of the infection. We should not anticipate, how¬ 
ever, that these germs would travel without injury to the parts 
traversed, though such injuries might coine short of clinical 
effect; if contiguous to the pleura they might work silently 
inwards towards it. Weigert, 35 in his many necropsies, was 
impressed long ago by the frequency of small foci of tubercle 
in the lungs in cases of pleurisy apparently primary ; still, he 
does not press this point, and supposes, with other patho¬ 
logists, that there may be other routes of access to the pleura 
more open to the traffic. It is Impossible in any necropsy 
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to’assert that the lungs are certainly free from any contami¬ 
nation, but it is no infrequent experience in tuberculous 
pleurisy to find them to all appearance free. On Hirschfeld’s 
records, it is true, we perceive that pulmonary foci may be 
asjsecret as they may be destructive ; but at first sight the 
connexion of foci in the inner apex with the pleura is not 
obvious, the lymphatic meshes are not directly connected ; 
moreover, a previous serous pleurisy and a subsequent pul¬ 
monary phthisis often are—indeed, generally—separated 
from each other by considerable intervals. However, a 
tuberculous pleurisy, confined to the cavity and affecting the 
system very gradually, may set up a protective reaction of 
some endurance. 

If now we return to the anticipation that the lymphatic 
connexions of the pleura may indicate that its more open com¬ 
munications would be by these routes, from which direction 
may we look for them—by the neck, by the thorax, by the 
abdomen, by the pelvis, or by any combination of these ? 
We may consider the pelvis first because, by our ignorance or 
by our facts, it may be soonest dismissed. About propaga¬ 
tion to the pleura from the pelvis I find very little recorded, 
and my own experience is not more suggestive. Of the 
innumerable instances of pelvic tubercle which come before 
us, especially in the genital organs, I recall few, if any, 
which were followed by an “ idiopathic ” pleurisy. Tubercle 
of the pelvis seems to engender, if any such sequel, a peri¬ 
tonitis ; and it is true, no doubt, that now and then such a 
chronic peritonitis may track up into the pleuritic cavity. 
The cases, or some of them, which we have considered as 
“polyserositis ” may have thus arisen. But pelvic infection 
does not seem so far to be a frequent source of acute serous 
pleurisy. As regards the abdomen, it is true that an 
affection of the peritoneum may track up to the pleura more 
readily than from the pleura in a contrary direction; still, 
upon our only too large experience of tuberculous peritonitis, I 
think we shall agree that a sequence of serous pleurisy on 
such a peritonitis is far from common. Some basic adhesions 
may follow, or a polyserositis, but rarely an ordinary attack 
of acute pleurisy. This malady must, as a rule, be accounted 
for otherwise. There seems to be some sympathy between the 
supra-clavicular glands and the abdomen, and in a case of 
serous pleurisy, in which these glands were affected, an 
abdominal origin might be suspected. 

Thoracic and Cervical Glands as Sources op 
Infection. 

Are its sources to be found in the thoracic or cervical 
systems of glands and passages ? The bronchial glands, or 
one of them, when tuberculous, may of course propagate 
the infection directly to the pleura by contiguity ; but this 
is, I think, an exceptional occurrence, and one which, if it 
occurs, would light up, not a general inflammation of the 
cavity, but rather some more circumscribed process. The 
bronchial glands are certainly in connexion with the pleural 
membranes, but the current of the lymph is contrary, it flows 
from them to the glands. How far this direction of the 
current is a bar to transference of particles in the reverse 
way we shall have to consider. The cervical glands 
are not appaiently connected with the pleura, or so 
it has been usually understood, but with the upper 
respiratory and alimentary passages ; yet recent experiments 
seem to indicate that these glands have some connexion with 
the pleura, and especially with the costal part of it. I have 
failed to find in the ordinary text-books any estimate of the 
degree in which the costal and the visceral pleura are 
respectively concerned in the lighting up of a serous 
pleurisy ; but certain experiments seem to indicate that 
not all adhesions of the dome of the pleura are due 
to pulmonary irritations, but that they may occasionally 
be propagated directly from the cervical glands. I offer 
no references on this point, for it is one to which, as 
I shall show, sufficiently conclusive evidence is not 
yet in our hands. One point does seem clear—namely, that 
no direct communication exists between the cervical 
and the bronchial glands; if the pleura be infected 
from the cervical glands this propagation is direct, the 
bronchial glands are no half-way house. Whether the one 
or the other set of glands be the source of infection, 
the transference is direct; and from one or other of these 
lymphatic systems may arise those other pleural adhesions 
w'hich are among the commonest phenomena of post-mortem 
experience, adhesions which often, of course, may not be 


of tuberculous origin. Dr. Wall has published two cases 16 
of much interest in this respect ; in one of them the cervical 
and bronchial glands were tuberculous ; the specimen, now 
in the museum of the London Hospital, shows the disease 
spreading along the lymphatics and causing pleuritic 
adhesion, but not an exudative pleurisy. The lungs were 
free. Above the first rib, of course, the pleura is in close 
relation with the posterior triangle of the neck. The 
second specimen shows a miliary tuberculosis spreading 
along the subpleural lymphatics from a caseous bronchial 
gland. In the same museum is another specimen which 
shows carcinoma cells spreading from a secondary carcino¬ 
matous gland at the root of the lung along the sub- 
pleural lymphatics. Aufrecht suggests that embolisms 
into the lung from one or other of these diseased 
glands might set up a pleurisy, embolisms so minute as 
not to cause pulmonary symptoms ; and he contributes an 
illustrative case 37 in which a particle detached from a 
tuberculous cervical gland was carried into the middle lobe 
of the lung of the side, with the symptoms of pain and 
dulness and pleurisy, and a little effusion. Such were thi* 
conditions revealed at the necropsy. Such circumscribed 
pleurisies are of course frequent in pulmonary embolisms, 
and the case is a curious one; but it would be rather 
fantastic to suppose such a mechanism to be concerned in 
ordinary serous pleurisies. On the other hand, the rule that 
these pleurisies commonly standalone, not, that is, in associa¬ 
tion with tuberculosis of other cavities or organs, suggests 
that the cause is not a pervasive toxin or a katabolic vice, but 
a direct access of bacilli, whether through open stomata or 
coursing through the subendothelial connective tissue. 

To ascertain the conditions or existence of such passages 
many experiments have been made, particularly by the 
injection of tinted particles, such as Indian ink. Crude as 
some of them seem to have been, injections from various 
directions seem at least to have proved that such particles 
reappear as knots just under the pleuritic endothelium, as 
tuberculous nodules may appear. It seems also proved that 
although in health the lymphatic meshes of the lung and 
pleura are independent, in disease more or less lymphatic 
access between the lung and pleura comes about, and that 
such particles can travel to the pleura even by way of new 
membranes. In cases of pleurisy in which tubercle exists 
in the lung, however latent, such a mode of transmission 
may be accepted, a transference not exclusively by rupture 
or direct contiguity. w 

Portal of Entry of Germs. 

It is a common opinion that tuberculosis reaches the 
pleura by way of the cervical glands, and that these 
receive infection from the throat, especially from the 
tonsils. I have touched on the difficulty that for particles 
to travel this way would be to travel against the stream. 
The tubercle bacillus has, of course, no power of loco¬ 
motion, and meanwhile has the leucocytes and local irrita¬ 
tions against it. This difficulty, in the presence of well- 
known cognate facts of pathology, is less than its seems ; we 
have innumerable instances of such apparent swimming 
against the stream in carcinoma, and so forth. The lumbar 
glands may become affected from a gastric cancer; or an 
inflammatory arrest may turn a current backwards, for 
instance, instead of flowing from the supraclavicular glands 
to the pleura it may follow the reverse direction. Such 
backward or cross currents have been demonstrated again 
and again, as we may see as long ago as in von Reckling¬ 
hausen’s Handbook. If other evidence seems to point to 
the cervical glands, the obstacle of current need not stop the 
explanation. Of course we know that in the large majority 
of cases of ordinary pleurisy the cervical glands are to all 
appearance intact, as also the bronchial glands may prove to 
be ; but this is no argument against their association in the 
causes, for disease of a gland, so far from facilitating the 
passage of foreign bodies, in the degree of its block prevents 
it. What these considerations do suggest is that the bacilli, 
instead of being taken from a reservoir in the cervical glands, 
may pass from the outer air through them down to the 
pleura. It is asserted, on rather doubtful evidence it is true, 
that the bacilli may traverse the tonsil without any solution 
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of surface. How far the tonsil may allow the entrance of 
tubercle bacilli without breach of its own surface is a problem 
still under discussion. Virchow was perhaps the first to 
suggest this entrance of tubercle by the tonsil, but he thought 
it an exceptional occurrence, and that the tonsil acted as a 
janitor or picket against such intruders. Either Virchow 
underrated the facility of entrance by the tonsil, or later 
observers have overrated it. That in some degree the 
tonsillary adit is overrated is unquestionable ; these organs, 
although often detected as tuberculous, yet in the majority 
of cases suffer thus not by attack from outward bacilli but 
by infection from tuberculous lungs, that is by the sputum ; 
as does the larynx. Such secondary tuberculosis of the 
tonsil is not infrequent, but primary tuberculosis of this 
member is rare ; according to Maclachlan, of Pittsburg, 30 1*4 
per cent, of all cases examined. Also in the greater number 
of cases of cervical gland tubercle lesion of the tonsil is rare ; 
or so iz is said on high authority, by Sir Watson Cheyne, for 
instance 10 ; though, on the other hand, Dr. Hugh Walsham, 
whose experience is very large, sets the incidence of tonsillar 
association much higher. I believe that Dr. Walsham thinks 
that Sir Watson Cheyne’s opinion rests too exclusively on 
clinical experience unverified by minute histological 
research. 

But is the tonsil the sole gate of entry of such infections 
from the mouth or nose ? Infections from the throat, diph¬ 
theria, scarlet fever, &c., whether tonsillar or otherwise, 
are not uncommon, but they usually affect, if the pleura 
at all, both pleurae, if not the mediastinum also; as 
primd facie we might expect. In slower or more 
unilateral cases the chains of affected cervical glands, in 
passing fiom the neck through the clavicular aper¬ 
ture of the thorax, come down near the vault of the 
pleura. When one tonsil is affected we look for a pleurisy, 
if any, to be on the same side of the body. Maclachlan 
says, in one clause of his summary, that the tonsil 
is by no means the only portal of entry of infection by 
the mouth; infection, he says, may likewise enter through 
the mucous ducts surrounding the tonsils, as well as through 
the other lymphoid structures constituting the lymphoid ring 
of the pharynx. Professor Woodhead tells me he is of the 
same opinion. It has been stated by many observers that 
swabs from the oro-nasal passages even of normal persons 
often affect the guinea-pig with tubercle, even up to 30 per 
cent., 41 assertions so grave and important as to call for 
more attention and verification. Eichhorst says that in his 
experience ordinary acute tuberculous pleurisy is more often 
associated with infective foci in some gland or other than 
with pulmonary tubercle. 

I have referred to the experiments made by injection of 
tinted particles to track out routes from the tonsils or throat 
to the cervical or other glands. It seems very difficult in the 
usual laboratory animals to hit off the tonsil precisely, and it 
is generally felt that Grober’s results, which were positive 
enough, were too few in number, and, moreover, not free from 
fallacy. 42 They came to this : that if plenty of Indian ink or 
carmine be injected at random into the tissues of the pharynx 
considerable quantities of it reappear in the cervical glands, 
in the subpleural meshes, thoracic glands, and mediastinum. 
Those not enclosed in leucocytes were evidently carried 
inwards by the current of juices, whatsoever the normal 
direction of the stream may have been. However, these, and 
similar experiments, have been closely criticised and repeated 
by Beitzke. 43 The article is a very cautious and thorough 
one, with a well-digested series of clinical and pathological 
facts. Beitzke 11 feels assured that the glands are 
bacteria-tight so long as normal in structure (a “ bacteri- 
endichte Filter ”); but that they are always, and under 
all circumstances, to be trusted in this respect is to assert 
a good deal, and more than the author can really know. 
Still, he seems to prove that coloured particles from the 
pharynx may reach the dome of the pleura without passing 
through the cervical glands. It is, of course, difficult or 
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impossible to say where solution of epithelial defence begins 
and ends. At a meeting of our Cambridge Medical Society 
last month Mr. W. H. Bowen and Dr. G. S. Graham-Smith 
exhibited to us some beautiful specimens of diphtheria 
bacilli lying in the innermost crypts of a tonsil not coarsely 
diseased, if at all; and both von Behring and Professor 
G. Sims Woodhead in their feeding experiments showed 
the bacilli embedded in the tissues of the tongue, in the 
cervical glands, and so on—a very suggestive state of things, 
to say the least of it. 

However, it is true that the evidence of traffic in bacteria 
between the oro-nasal tracts, the cervical glands, and the 
thoracic organs is by no means clear or unquestionable. What 
other line of explanation is possible ? Some pathologists think 
that the bacillus, in ordinary tuberculous serous pleurisy, is 
carried thither by the blood. Well, we know that certain 
bacteria prefer to "travel by the blood-vessels, but unless it be by 
some gross breach of continuity the bacillus tuberculosis prefers 
to travel by the lymphatics. Furthermore, this kind of pleurisy 
is a very characteristic and very uniform malady; it is no 
mere accidental deposit of tubercle among many deposits, 
but usually stands alone ; the lungs, the accessible glands, 
and other parts being to all appearance unconcerned. More¬ 
over, as we have agreed, if it be followed by an outbreak of 
tubercle elsewhere, this is usually deferred for some consider¬ 
able interval. If the bacillus be in the blood, ought we not 
to expect some simultaneous or early successive outbreak in 
other parts—in the other pleura, for instance, or in a joint ? 
This unilateral pleurisy is so characteristic that it must have 
some peculiar kind of causation, more or less apart from 
tuberculous attacks elsewhere; or so it would seem. The 
precise mode of it we do not know. 

Prognosis. 

If we know thus little of the manner in which tuberculous 
pleurisy is produced, do we know more of its consequences l 
On the importance of a patch of dry pleurisy in prognosis I 
have already dwelt at length. What is the prognosis 
of the acute serous form 1 Of the proclivity to later out¬ 
breaks of tuberculosis, especially pulmonary, we have spoken 
already. The glueing together of the serous surfaces tends to 
the stifling and obliteration of the bacilli, and it may be that 
a direct origin thence of later manifestations is not the rule ; 
that, generally speaking, any later events are not so much 
the effects of the pleurisy as kindred processes. A subsequent 
phthisis may not begin on the same side. Of more direct 
consequences are the stubborn retractions, with deformity of 
the chest and fibrous invasion of the lung and bronchiectasis, 
which we know only too well, and recognise as belonging 
rather to the tuberculous than to other kinds of pleurisy. 
Meningitis is, in my experience, a very rare sequence ; I 
do not remember a case, but Eichhorst has collected a number 
of them. More often we are disappointed to see these 
pleuritic cases drift into spinal or joint tubercle, or into 
tubercle of the urogenital parts. It seems that in most of 
these oases the bronchial glands are affected, and may form 
a link between the one and the other set of phenomena. 
Under the aseptic treatment now universal the tuberculous 
effusions show no great proneness to suppuration ; if, un¬ 
fortunately, this comes about, obstinate sinuses may be 
established with tendency to amyloid disease. I have almost 
given up repeated exploratory, or plastic, surgical inter¬ 
ference with these fistulous conditions, operations which are 
usually futile or worse ; I believe that these cases do better 
under sanatorium treatment. It is a matter for our con¬ 
sideration whether a patient on recovery from an acute 
serous pleurisy, which may have been tuberculous, should 
be submitted to vigilant sanatorium methods for some suffi¬ 
cient interval before entering again into his ordinary life. 


TnE Semite of the University of London has 

communicated to the London Education Committee its pro¬ 
posal to establish among other chairs one of Zoology 
tenable at King’s College, London. An appointment to this 
chair has been made dating back to the commencement of 
the session 1912-13. The salary attaching to the professor¬ 
ship is £600 per annum. Professor Arthur Dendy, F.R.S., 
who has been professor of zoology at. King’s College since 
1905, was appointed to the new chair on the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Board of Advisers, his previous salary thus being 
freed for application to other purposes. 
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By CHARLES MERCIER, M.D., F.R.C.P. 


Gentlemen, —At the present time the medical world is 
being stirred by a new interest—an interest in the history of 
medicine—and therefore I make no apology for addressing you 
on the subject of drunkenness, although its importance is 
mainly historical. In other respects it is of fading and dimin¬ 
ishing importance. We are told, in one of the most brilliant 
plays that ever was written, that damns have had their day; and 
however premature the assertion may have been with respect 
to damns, there is no gainsaying that, in this country at 
least, drunkenness has had its day. We are now a sober 
nation ; and instances of the affection of which I am to treat 
to-night must be sought for mainly in history. It is true 
that we are still, upon rare occasions, called upon to treat a 
case of delirium tremens ; and some of us still hear, from 
time to time, the once familiar phrases, 4 Five shillings or 
seven days,’ 4 Forty shillings or a month,’ but these formuhe 
are rapidly becoming obsolete. 

It is true that if we listened to some of the advocates of 
total abstinence wc should suppose that drunkenness was 
never so rampant or so prevalent as it is now ; but these 
people have failed to move with the times. Theirfulminations 
are out of date ; they refer to a state of things that has long 
passed away. The antagonism to alcohol has fossilised into 
a superstition, and total abstinence is advocated for all and 
sundry, irrespective of whether they are temperate or not. 
For this reason it is losing, if indeed it have not already 
lost, its influence. For my part, I abominate intemperance ; 
but I recognise that intemperance is not confined to indulg¬ 
ence in alcohol. There is intemperance in speech and in 
statement, as well as intemperance in drink ; and while it 
is admitted on all hands that the craving for alcohol is some¬ 
times irresistible and insurmountable by any effort, I find it 
■difficult to believe that the craving for using exaggerated 
language about it might not be resisted and surmounted bv 
tlie exercise of self-control. The drunkard is at any rati* 
sometimes sober, but we have yet to wait for sobriety of 
language from some of the advocates of total abstinence. 
There comes into my mind a certain saying about com¬ 
pounding for the sins we are inclined to by damning those 
we have no mind to. 

I do not say that the cult of total abstinence has never 
been of use, or that it may not now have its value in certain 
<>f our oversea possessions, to whose support we attach so 
much importance, and to whose opinions we attach a value 
that seems to me exaggerated. What I say is that the cult 
has lost its value and its importance here and now. for the 
same reason that leper hospitals and precautions against 
ague have lost their importance in this country at the present 
day : that is to say, because the conditions of their usefulness 
have ceased to exist. 

England in Past Time a Drunken Nation. 

The time was when England really was a drunken nation ; 
but that time was long before the memory of any one now 
living. The time was when there was no disgrace in being 
drunk -nay, it was the other way about. Drunkenness was 
tin* fashion, and he was disgraced in the eves of his com¬ 
panions who went sober to bed. In mv youth there was a 
convivial song, now long forgotten, and even then long 
obsolete, which represented very fairly the prevailing senti¬ 
ment of a hundred years before. It ran thus 

He that drinks small l)o n r and goes to l ed so\»er, 

Will full us the leaves do, 

Fall as the leaves do, 

Fall os t he l< aves do, 

And die in October. 

While he that drinks strong l»oor and goe> to 1 e I mellow. 
Lives as he ought to live, 
fives as he might to live. 

Lives it*i lit* ought to live. 

And dies a jolly fellow. 

In the hitter part of t he eighteenth century, people sat down 


to dinner at 4 or 5 o’clock in the afternoon. Dinner was a 
stately and solemn ceremony, as needs must be when host 
and hostess carved for their guests, and were allowed after 
each course a quarter of an hour’s law, to eat their own when 
the others had finished. After two or three hours, the cloth 
was removed, and the decanters went round in coasters on 
the polished mahogany. After a decent interval, the stories 
began to broaden, and the ladies retired, while the gentlemen 
settled down to the business of the evening. From that time 
until midnight, drinking went on; not rapid or furious 
drinking, but slow and steady absorption, as the decanters 
went round. From time to time the process was accelerated 
by the host calling upon one of his guests for a toast, or a 
sentiment, and then all were obliged to fill and cmp:y their 
glasses. Nowadays, no one notices whether a health is 
actually drunk or not, but in those days the rule against 
heel-taps was rigorously enforced, and he who left any 
remainder in his glass was held to be wanting in respect 
and loyalty to the toast, and might very well liave 
to answer for his negligence next morning in a duel. 
The fashion of the toast is still with us, but in a 
mitigated and attenuated form. We do not now toast the 
reigning beauty, and the rule against heel-taps is no longer 
enforced ; and we are spared altogether the horrors of the 
sentiment. We are not now called upon after dinner to drink 
to 4 the reflection of the moon on the calm bosom of the lake,’ 
or to 4 the man who would place king and country before life 
and wealth.’ We should as soon think of toasting the man 
who broke the bank at Monte Carlo. 

In the days I speak of, our forefathers did not dine by the 
light of the electric filament, or of incandescent mantles, for 
in the reign of George III. these conveniences had not yet 
been invented. They dined by candle light, and from time 
to time the servants came in to snuff the candles, and took 
the opportunity to loosen the cravats of those guests who 
had subsided under the table. At length the orgie came to 
an end, and the half drunken servants staggered in to carry 
their wholly drunken masters to bed. 

In those days, the doctor was often half seas over when he 
attended his drunken patient; the parson was often drunk in 
the pulpit; judge, counsel, and attorneys pursued their 
avocations in court in a prevailing atmosphere of hot coppers. 
The Prime Minister went drunk to the House of Commons, 
where lie was attacked by the leader of the Opposition, also 
drunk, while order was kept by a Speaker who was half seas 
over. There was no excise on spirits, and the coarser kinds 
of distilled liquors w T ere ridiculously cheap. As you passed 
along the bve streets of London, and perhaps of other great 
cities, you might read the legend hung out over the drink 
cellars, 4 Here you may get drunk for a penny : dead drunk 
and clean straw for twopence. ’ 

The Nation now a Sober One. 

Contrast that state of things with what exists now, and 
then will any teetotaller have the hardihood to maintain that 
drunkenness has increased, or is becoming worse, or is as bad 
as ever ! Such assertions serve merely to expose the ignorance 
of those who make them. The fact is undeniable and indis¬ 
putable, not only that we are much more sober than we were, 
but that the English—I say nothing about the Irish or the 
Scotch, because I do not know—the English are now a sober 
nation. It is very rare now to see any man above the rank of 
an artizan drunk, and the enormous majority of artizans, yes. 
and of day labourers, are sober men. It is futile, 1 had 
almost said fatuous, to go on repeating a parrot cry that was 
once applicable to a state of things that has long passed 
away. Unless wc wilfully shut our eyes, or wilfully say the 
thing that is not, we are compelled to admit, with whatever 
reluctance, that the English are now a sober nation. 

If we consider the altered conditions of life and of em¬ 
ployment, we see that this must be so. The occupations by 
which men now earn their living require a skill, a nicety, a 
vigilance, an accuracy, an attention, which are incompatible 
with even occasional drunkenness. The horses of a stage 
coach could find their way to their accustomed destination, 
even though the driver was so drunk as to be incapable of 
directing them. Indeed, I have been told by an eye-witness 
that, in the early part of the last century, the London coach 
came safely into the inn-vard in Birmingham, although the 
driver was frozen to death on his box. But to-day the London 
express could scarcely he trusted to come safely into Snow 
Hill station if the engine driver were frozen to death, or even 
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if he were drunk. When we consider the enormous army of 
men that is employed on and about railways—on the foot¬ 
plate, in signal boxes, in the guard’s van, and in other 
responsible positions—and remember that even a momentary 
lapse of vigilance might result in horrible disaster, we must 
acknowledge that, wherever drunkepness is to be found, it is 
not among railway servants. Whoever heard of an engine 
driver, a stoker, a signalman, or for the matter of that, any 
employee of a railway company, appearing in a police court 
on a charge of drunkenness ? Accidents do unhappily occur 
to trains, and every such accident is inquired into with the 
utmost stringency by the Board of Trade, but who ever heard 
of a railway accident being attributed to the drunkenness of 
a railway man ! Not one. And the railway men are but a 
sample. Machine work supersedes hand labour everywhere, 
and in almost everything ; and the men who tend machines, 
whatever the nature of the machines, must be sober men, 
and are sober men. The penalty of drunkenness to the tender 
of a machine, and not only to him, but to his mates, is too 
terrible to be incurred. Positively, the only class of men 
concerned with machines who ever appear in the courts 
charged with drunkenness are the drivers of motor vehicles ; 
and even of these, the proportion charged is almost 
infinitesimal. And we must remember that this is a new 
industry, an industry of enormously rapid growth, and can 
scarcely be expected to attain stability for a few years. 
Consider the enormous number and proportion of the popula¬ 
tion of this country that is daily concerned with the working 
of some kind of machinery, and consider that you rarely or 
never hear of one of them being accused of drunkenness, or 
even of losing his place for drunkenness, and you must admit 
that among the artizan class a drunkard is become a 
rarity, a curiosity, and an anachronism. Even in the 
lowest ranks of labour, among navvies, dockers, and 
day labourers, sobriety is the rule, drunkenness the rare 
exception. 

I know what you are thinking, and the objection you 
would make if etiquette allowed you to interrupt me at this 
stage. What you would say, and what some of you can 
scarcely restrain yourselves from shouting at me is, How 
about the police-court convictions? If the country is as 
sober as you say, how do you account for the 70 or 80 
thousand convictions for drunkenness in the police courts 
every year ? Well, that is a large number, and we have it 
on no such vague estimate as some of the teetotal statistics 
are based on, but on the solid foundation of the Reports of 
the Prison Commissioners. Are these numbers not large 
enough to falsify my optimism ? They are not. The numbers 
are large ; but the proportion to the population is not large. 
It is very small. The 80,000 drunks are all that are con¬ 
victed out of some 32 millions. But, you say, the 80,000 are 
convictions only, and do not include the immense number of 
drunkards who escape conviction. To this I answer, Pardon 
me, but how do you know that there is an immense number 
of drunkards that escape conviction ? Where do you 
get your information ? What is the evidence ? Grant 
that not every drunkard is convicted for every drunk, 
and that there is a margin of drunkards in ex¬ 
cess of convictions, I know of no evidence that the 

margin is a large one ; and even if it be, I have a 
huge set-off. For the 80,000 are 80,000 convictions, 
not 80,000 persons ; and many, very many, of these con¬ 
victions are convictions of the same person over and over 
again. Suppose an average of only two convictions apiece, 
and many are convicted five and ten times, and some two 
and three hundred times, -but suppose only two convictions 
apiece, -it brings down the proportion of persons convicted 
to one in eight thousand. Now I say that a population in 
which only one person in 8000—the proportion is really 
less—gets sufficiently drunk to fall into the hands of a 
vigilant and efficient police, is a sober population ; and to 
speak of drunkenness as a crying and prevalent evil is gross 
and unpardonable exaggeration. I can remember the time 
when judges, in charging grand juries, insisted at assize 
after assize, all over the country, on the lnrge proportion of 
crimes that were due to drink. We never hear such 
charges now. 

So far, then, we may congratulate ourselves. We are a 
sober people ; and the lugubrious vaticinations of the 
temperance orators, according to whom the nation is 
drinking itself into hoggishness and imbecility, are uncalled 
for, and unjustified. 


The Englis i People not Decadent. 

But now I want to take you a little farther with me. From 
written and spoken words we gather that we English, drunken, 
besotted, cowardly, and degenerate as we are, are doomed to 
speedy extinction ; and by all the rules of the game we ought 
to have been extinct long ago. We know, however, that the 
Germans will conquer us the moment they can make up their 
minds to spend on the task some of the time they now 
occupy in drinking beer. The English nation is effete, worn 
out, degenerate, decrepid ; a nation of imbecile, idiotic, 
impotent, diseased, dwarfs. Such is the cheerful spectacle 
held up to us by these encouraging mentors. 

If I may be allowed to compare small things with great, 
in some respects I resemble Satan. My teetotal friends will 
tell you that I resemble him through and through, but my 
modesty will not allow me to accept the comparison. I am 
like him, however, in this respect, that I come from going to 
and fro in the earth, and from walking up and down in it ; 
and in travelling about the country, what do I find 1 I find 
myself parsing through evidences of prosperity such as can 
be paralleled in no other country in the world. I find thick 
clusters of cities, absorbed in industry, teeming with wealth ; 
miles and miles of warehouses, factories, and shops ; miles and 
miles of handsome prosperous suburbs. Between the cities I 
find a smiling country, substantial farmhouses, comfortable 
villages, flocks and herds innumerable. 1 find London the 
clearing house, the financial centre of gravity, of the whole 
world. I find that every great epoch-making discovery* 
with the sole exception of heliocentricism, such as gravita¬ 
tion, combining proportion, evolution, has been made by an 
Englishman. I find that with the sole exception of printing, 
every great- mother invention, the fruitful parent of scores 
of others, such as steam, electro-magnetism, the gas 
engine, was made by an Englishman. I find that every 
country in the world comes to England for its live stock. 
The best horses, the best cattle, the best sheep, pigs, fowls, 
pigeons, dogs, cats, bees, are all English bred ; and I have 
no doubt that if we tried we could breed the best polar 
bears and cockatoos. From methods of education to 
methods of managing street traffic, the world come to 
England to learn. Where is the evidence of decadence 
and decrepitude? That we have faults I will not deny. 
Indeed, there is one great and glaring defect in the English 
character, from which only the inhabitants of the northern 
part of this island are entirely free. It is that we have not 
a sufficiently good conceit of ourselves. 

Why do People take Alcohol l 

I cannot find any evidence of this prevalent drunkenness 
that is to be our ruin ; but granting that it exists, and 
allowing to the full all the vileness and horrors that the 
enemies of alcohol attribute to it, and to those who take it, 
I still find in their utterances a conspicuous and remarkable 
defect. The evil effects of taking alcohol, even in the 
smallest quantities and on the rarest occasions, are. dwelt 
upon, insisted on, and reiterated, until in truth the thing 
becomes wearisome ; but there is one aspect of the subject 
that is strikingly and conspicuously absent. I do not now 
refer to the evil effect that the cult of total abstinence has 
upon the judgment, on moderation of statement, and sense 
of proportion. What I have in mind is this : it is usual 
and natural for an investigator who is describing some very 
horrible and disastrous state of things, to search out the 
origin of it, and to suggest a remedy by attacking the 
cause. If he does not do this, we are apt to suppose that 
he. is a seeker after mere sensationalism, and only wants to 
make our flesh creep. I have listened to many a teetotal 
address, and perused much teetotal literature, and 1 am 
bound to say that I cannot find any inquiry into the reasons 
why alcohol is so generally attractive, nor one word to 
account for, or explain, or suggest, why it is that people 
take it. Yet, if it is as horrible, as degrading, as devas¬ 
tating, as it is said to be, this is an inquiry that seems 
worth pursuit. If those who take alcohol, like those who 
use fusees, 

All prow by slow degrees 
Brainless as chimpanzees. 

Meagre as lizards ; 

Go mad, and beat their wives, 

Plunge, after shocking lives, 

Kazors and carving knives 
Into their gizzards. 

surely it is worth while to ask why they take it, why the race 
Y 2 
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is bent on destroying itself in this way, when there are so 
many other w’ays, some of them surely more agreeable than 
by converting ourselves into masses of corruption, and our 
children into gibbering idiots. That alcohol is the most 
speedy and effective agent for the destruction of both body 
and soul that the devil has been permitted to introduce to 
the children of men, all teetotallers are agreed,‘but why, in 
the face of its known effects, people still continue to take it, 
is a question that, natural as it seems, does not appear to 
have occurred to them. 

Now to me. this is the root of the whole matter. If 
people were not attracted by alcohol ; if they did not desire 
it; if they had no appetite for it; if they derived no satis¬ 
faction from it ; they would not take it, and there would be 
no need for all these propaganda ; and I submit that it is 
•quite as useful to investigate the cause of an evil as it is to 
•denounce it. The argument of our teetotal friends seems to 
be that no one but themselves knows the disadvantages of 
getting drunk, and that if the drunkard is only told often 
enough, and loud enough, and emphatically enough, that it 
is a bad thing to get drunk, he will immediately mend his 
ways and become sober. 

I can only say, in the first place, that if the drunkard does 
not know by this time that alcohol is a poison, it is not for 
want of having that salutary truth dinned into his ears with 
sufficient frequency and emphasis at teetotal meetings and 
in teetotal publications ; and in the second, my experience 
is that the d-unkard knows the ill effects of getting drunk 
quite as well as his mentor, and sometimes a good deal 
better. When a patient tells you ‘ It is no use talking to 
me like that ; that is all stale news to me. My father drank 
himself to death, and so did my grandfather, and I am doing 
the sam^. Leave me alone : you can do me no good ’ ; or 
when he says ‘Drinking myself to death? I know lam. 
Very well. I would rather die a few years sooner than give 
up the drink. I drink because I like drink better than any- ! 
thing else in the world —better than my life. My life is my 
own to do as I like with ; and if I prefer to sacrifice it rather 
than give up the drink, you can’t frighten me into becoming 
sober ’ ; when, I say, your patients meet you in this vein, it 
is very little use to tell them that alcohol is bad for cabbages, 
and therefore bad for them ; and unless you can get behind 
this attitude, and find out what the attraction of alcohol is, 
you may as well save your breath to cool your porridge. 

I say that the time is long past, if there ever was a time, 
when any useful purpose could be served by proclaiming the 
ill consequences of getting drunk. The most besotted 
drunkard is as well aware of them as the most bigoted 
abstainer. I say, moreover, that the absurd exaggerations 
of the anti-alcohol fanatics bring discredit on their cause, 
and tend to make people indifferent. When the ordinary 
man or woman hears that, alcohol is a deadly poison, and 
that every drop he takes bri ngs him within measurable distance 
of his grave ; and when he sees around him plenty of healthy, 
hearty people who take their pint of beer, or their half-pint 
of claret, every day at dinner, and live to a good old age, 
that is perhaps more genial, more loveable, and more 
generally respected than that of the frantic abstainer who 
warns them of their wickedness, he says * Bosh I ’ and I am 
not sure that he is wholly without justification, though I 
should not myself use such a strong expression. 

No. The task we should set ourselves, if we wish to 
diminish the small remnant of drunkards that still remain 
among us, is not to cry ‘ Bogey ! ’ nor yet to bid them 
observe how vastly superior to the rest of mankind are the 
people who do not take beer with their meals, but to search 
out the reasons for drinking. Why does a man like his glass 
of beer or wine ? Why are most of us content with a gla*s 
or two. while others must go on until they are beastly drunk ? 
These are the questions that must be asked and answered if 
we want to accelerate the natural process by which drunken¬ 
ness is dving out amongst us. 

Why do people take alcohol? That is the crux of the 
matter ; and it is important to recognise that no one answer 
will account for all the cases. The reason is different in 
different people ; and while I admit and declare that in some 
people, and for some quantities of alcohol, the reason is a bad 
reason. I contend that in other people, and for other 
quantities, the reason is a good and valid reason ; and that 
in these cases alcohol is a gift of God that should not lightly 
b2 rejected. 

The simplest answer no doubt is Because they like it; but 


this answer is true only of a minority of alcohol drinkers, 
probably of only a small minority. If, instead of raving 
indiscriminately against all who take alcohol, whether in 
excess or in moderation, we ask of them why they take it, 
we shall find but few who will say they take it because they 
like it—because the taste is agreeable to them ; and most of 
those who do answer thus, probably misapprehend the 
meaning either of the question or the answer. There are, in 
fact, few people who are endowed by nature with a palate 
so discriminating that they can appreciate the bouquet and 
the flavour of a fine wine ; and the majority of those who 
drink to excess care very little what the taste of their liquor 
may be, so that it is strong enough. Eau de Cologne, 
methylated spirit, or even the liquor in which anatomical 
specimens have been preserved, will serve their purpose, if 
nothing more tasty is available. 

Euphoric Effects of Alcohol. 

Another answer that we shall often get is that alcohol is 
taken to quench thirst; but this answer, although it may be 
given quite bona fide, is, we may be sure, never true. Persons 
who answer thus do not distinguish. They are not accustomed 
to analyse their own sensation ; and since they have a desire 
for alcohol, and alcohol is a liquid, they call their desire by 
the common name that is given to the desire for liquid as 
such, and say they are thirsty. But they are not thirsty in 
the true sense. If they were, they would drink, not alcohol, 
which does not quench thirst, but water, or some other 
bland liquid. What they mean when they say that they are 
thirsty is that they have a thirst for alcohol, which is quite 
a different thing. What the vast majority of persons who 
drink alcohol, drink it for, is not because they like the taste 
of it, nor because they are thirsty, but for what is sometimes 
called its physiological effect, but what ought to be called 
its psychological effect, that is to say, in plain terms, because 
it makes them feel jolly. It raises their spirits. It confers 
happiness. It gives them a good conceit of themselves. Is 
it any wonderthat it is so much valued by the English, who 
are so wanting in this useful sentiment ? Is it any wonder 
that the Scotch, who are not, as a rule teetotalle s, are so 
richly endowed with this quality ? It generates a sense of 
capability, which is one of the. main elements in happiness. 
Now, there is nothing intrinsic illy or positively wrong in 
being happy. I have the temerity to assert that it is in itself 
a state of mind not blameworthy, but praiseworthy. It is 
not undesirable, but desirable. I know that this is a very 
unpopular doctrine ; and that it is looked upon by many 
as a very immoral doctrine ; but I take my courage in both 
hands, and I assert firmly that on the whole, and other things 
being equal, it is better for ourselves and for all around ns 
that we should be happy, than that we should be unhappy. 

I daresay that some of you know that my practice is in the 
treatment of mental disorders ; and there are few commoner 
disorders of mind than an unreasonable depression of spirits, 
—a feeling of misery that is not justified by the circum¬ 
stances in which the patient is. When such a pat ient comes 
to me and demands relief, sometimes almost with menaces. 
I have said to him, ‘ My good sir, I cannot give you two 
tablespoonfuls of happiness three times a day out of a 
bottle.’ That is what I have said: but I didn’t mean 
it. I could have given him a prescription, which he 
need not have gone to a chemist to get made up, and 
which would have given him at any rate temporary 
relief. If I have not done so, it is because I am not as 
blind to the defects of alcohol as my friends the teetotallers 
are to its merits. I knew that for various reasons that I need 
not enter into now. it would be a dangerous expedient, and 
I have not followed it. But the fact remains that alcohol 
does raise the spirits ; it does make a person happy, and this 
i< the main reason and the main effect for which it is taken. 
That the effect is Wmnsient is no argument against the use of 
alcohol. It is better to have loved and lost than never to 
have loved at all; that is to say, it is better to be happy even 
f or an hour or two than not to be happy at all. The unfortu¬ 
nate thing is - and the whole ca«e against alcohol rests upon 
this—that with use. the effect diminishes, and to obtain the 
same effect, the dose has to be continually increased. Still, 
although if alcohol is taken frequently, the dose must be 
increased to produce the same effect, this is not true if it is 
taken seldom ; and even if it is taken regularly, and always 
with the same moderation, although the full euphoric effect 
is not produced, some effect is produced ; and the regular 
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imbiber of moderate doses of alcohol is by so much better off 
than the abstainer, that though he does not attain to the 
hilarious exhilaration of his first dose, he yet reaches a placid 
contentment, a good natured geniality. 

The Power of Unlocking Energy Exerted by Alcohol. 

I believe tliat the majority of drinkers take alcohol for 
this euphoric effect; but certainly this is not the motive with 
all of them There is another physiological effect of alcohol 
which is upon occasion of the utmost value, and which, as 
far as I know, has never been referred to by any w’riter on 
the subject except myself. Yet it is so manifest, that the only 
way in which we can account for the universal silence on 
the subject is that those who have written about alcohol 
have gone into the matter with the predetermination to find 
it all bad ; and this prejudice has blinded their eyes to 
patent and clamorous fact. This unrecognised effect of 
alcohol is the effect for which many seek its aid, and is 
this :—Alcohol has the power to unlock the store of energy 
that exists in the brain, and to render available, for 
immediate expenditure, energy that without its use would 
remain in store, unavailable for our immediate needs. I may 
illustrate what I mean by one or two parallels. It is well 
known in agriculture and horticulture that the heaviest 
crops are not to be secured by giving manure ad libitum. 
If farmyard manure is given in increasing quantities, a stage 
is at last reached at which the yield is not increased, and 
may even be diminished. If, when we have reached the 
maximum crop that manure will produce, we give to our 
land, instead of manure, a dressing of lime, we get always 
an increase, sometimes an enormous increase, in the yield. 
Why is this ? Lime is not a food for most plants, any 
more than alcohol is a food for most men ; but yet by the 
administration of lime we may add enormously to the energy 
ol the growth of plants, and by the administration of alcohol 
we can add very largely to the output of energy by men. 
The adversaries of alcohol tell us, with an iteration and 
reiteration that deserve Falstaff’s epithet, that alcohol is not 
a food. They do not tell us that roast beef is neither 
clothing nor house room, yet the one statement is as good 
an argument against the use of roast beef as the other is 
against the use of alcohol. Lime is not itself a plant food, 
except in special cases, but it unlocks and renders available 
to plants the store of food that exists in the soil, but is 
inaccessible to the plants, and that without the aid of lime 
would be locked up against them. Similarly, though alcohol 
is not itself a food, it does without the slightest doubt 
enable many people to assimilate and digest food that 
without its aid would be unavailable to them. I do not 
pretend that this is the most important function of alcohol. 
I am coming to that; but it is indisputably a function, and 
a useful function ; and I shall not be convinced by any 
number of experiments in which alcohol has been adminis¬ 
tered to robust and unwearied guinea-pigs, without in¬ 
creasing their weight, that a glass of wine will not assist the 
digestion of a harassed man of business at the end of a 
tiring day. 

However, this is rather by the way. The digestive value 
of alcohol is only one instance of its power of opening the 
store of energy, and letting some go free. Let us take 
another illustration. You have some of you, as I have reason 
to know, prepared yourself for the ordeal that you are now 
undergoing, by taking a glass of champagne with your 
dinner ; and others of you may have solaced yourselves with 
the more pungent but less effectual ginger-beer. Those who 
have studied the manners and customs of these beverages 
know that, when first poured out, they effervesce freely; but 
after a time they go flat, and are much less palatable. But 
the fact that bubbles of gas no longer rise spontaneously 
does not mean that no gas is contained in their depths. All 
that would come out spontaneously is come and gone, but we 
can get more out if we add an appropriate liberator. Drop 
some powdered sugar into each glass, and see what happens. 
Immediately a swarm of bubbles rises, and breaks at the 
surface. Just in the same way, the energy that accumulates 
in our brains during the night, spouts out and froths over 
when the cork of sleep is drawn ; but towards the end of the 
day the bubbles are few, and rise languidly. The liquor that 
was so brisk and sparkling is become flat and stale ; and to 
extricate a new spurt of energy we must drop some sugar 
into the golden bowl. What we use for the purpose is, 
indeed, not plain sugar, but altered sugar—in fact, fermented 


sugar. We add a little alcohol, and in a few minutes the 
liquor begins to fizz again. The energy that was locked up 
is set free ; the task that was insurmountable becomes easy. 

The evidence that alcohol has this liberating effect on the 
energy stored in the brain, is manifold. In the first place, 
when is alcohol taken ? What are the times and seasons 
for taking it ? It is taken towards the end of the day. 
None but a hardened toper takes any form of alcoholic drink 
in the morning. It is true that our ancestors, 

Ere coffee or tea or such slip-slops were known, 
took beer for their breakfast, but the beer that they took at 
this meal was always by choice small beer, that is to say, 
beer with the minimum of alcoholic content. Even that 
hardened toper, Christopher Sly, when he wakes in the 
morning after a debauch overnight, calls for a pot of the 
smallest ale. Why is alcohol drunk by sober people late in 
the day only, and never in the morning ? Because in the 
morning the store of available energy is ample, and is not 
only spontaneously liberated, but wells up and bubbles out 
of us. It is not till it ceases to flow spontaneously that a 
liberator is needed. 

For the same reason, children, in whom the flow of 
energy is well-nigh inexhaustible, neither need, nor desire, 
nor like alcohol. It is distasteful to them ; and it is harmful 
to them ; and the reason is easy to see. They need no 
liberator for their stored energy. 

Again, some confirmed drunkards owe their habit to the 
fact that they have habitually overdrawn their account of 
energy, and have gone on working to the exhaustion point. 
When they first reach this stage, and the eager mind still 
craved, or dire necessity demanded, further exertion, there 
was at hand a ready means of compassing the impossible. 
They had drawn upon their available store of energy until 
no more would come, but there was more in store, though 
they could not get it out ; and by taking alcohol they could 
make the stale liquor fizz again. They could release their 
reserves, and with their aid complete the task that without 
them was insurmountable. The next time the difficulty was 
felt, it was surmounted by the same means, and gradually a 
habit was established. But soon a new feature showed 
itself. When a spirited horse first begins to tire, a mere 
touch of the whip starts it into a gallop ; but as the poor 
creature becomes more and more exhausted, it must be first 
lashed, and at length unmercifully flogged ; and even then 
we can get out of it no more than a jog-trot. So when the 
jaded mind or body first demands a stimulus, a glass of wine 
suffices to start it into full activity again ; but with each 
repetition more must be taken to produce the same effect, 
until at last the unhappy victim cannot put on his clothes in 
the morning till he has had his dram ; cannot perform his 
daily task with a smaller stimulus than is supplied by a 
bottle of whiskey. 

You will observe that I am not wilfully blind to the ill 
effects of alcohol as my friends the teetotallers are to its 
merits. I do not say it is advantageous, as they say it is 
pernicious, at all times, in all circumstances, to all people. 
Any such sweeping statement about anything, I care not 
what, raises an instant suspicion Df prejudice and exaggera¬ 
tion, even if it does not carry on the face of it its own 
refutation. 1 assert that in some cases, to some persons, 
alcohol is pernicious ; and I point out how and why it is 
pernicious; but I should not pride myself on my judgment 
if on this account I was blind to its advantages to other 
persons in other circumstances. I do not say that because 
food is good for everyone in moderation, and when they are 
hungry, therefore everyone who is allowed to have food will 
eat till he bursts ; nor do I say that because some people eat 
till they burst, therefore no one should be allowed to touch 
food. There seems to me to be a want of logic somewhere 
in this reasoning, but my friends the teetotallers do not 
recognise these subtle distinctions. With them, the man 
who will not agree that alcohol is the most virulent poison 
in the pharmacopoeia, who will not admit that ‘one or two 
at most, drops make a cat a ghost, useless except to roast, r 
is a shameless and irreclaimable drunkard, and worse than 
that, and worse than that, and worse than that. 

Is it not clear that if alcohol has the power of enabling us 
to draw upon our reserve of energy, then we have in it an 
agent that may be of the greatest possible service in grave 
emergencies? and although it is open to abuse—as what 
useful agent is not ?—yet on occasion it is most valuable and 
precious, and is not to be reviled and discarded because a 
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very few use it excessively and injuriously. If alcohol does 
act in the way I describe, and enables us to draw upon our 
reserves, then it is clear that it will leave us more exhausted 
—it will leave the nervous system more depleted of energy, 
more emptied of its proper contents—than if we had not 
taken it; and therefore we shall need more rest and more 
sleep to rebuild our reserves. It is not without significance 
that in this matter alcohol provides its own remedy, for 
whatever its vices and dangers, no one can deny that a 
sufficient dose of alcohol is as effectual a soporific as even an 
inaugural address. 

If alcohol has this power that I claim for it, of liberating 
latent energy, it will exercise the power, not only when 
the available energy is used up and exhausted, but at all 
times ; so that even when energy is flowing freely out of 
store, the taking of alcohol will add to the freedom of the 
flow, and this augmentation of the supply of free energy 
will show itself in increased activity of body, or of mind, or 
of both. That alcohol does increase the activity of both 
body and mind there* is abundant evidence to show. The 
increase is but temporary, and is apt to be followed by 
exhaustion, but increased activity there always is. What 
form the activity will take must depend upon the state of 
the different parts of the brain, as to repletion or exhaustion, 
when the alcohol is taken. If the highest level of the brain 
contains plenty of energy, this energy will be set free by 
the alcohol, and the result will he increased activity of mind. 
If these higher levels are empty, more energy cannot be had 
from them, and what increase of activity results will be 
activity of body and will be crude and unintelligent ; and 
between these two extremes there will be every grade. Is 
there any evidence that these are in fact the results of taking 
alcohol ? I think there is. I can adduce abundance. 

When a party of strangers sits down to dinner how stiff, 
how formal, how constrained, is not their conversation 
through the soup and the fish 1 But note the transformation 
when the champagne has been round. Then the string of 
their tongues is loosed. The room hums with animation ; 
the shy find themselves at their ease ; the dull become 
witty ; the clever become brilliant ; and even the ill-dressed 
forget their embarrassment. But let the alcohol be taken 
by those whose higher brain levels are ill-developed, or have 
been exhausted and placed out of action by previous doses 
of alcohol, and what is the result ? Still there is over 
action, but the over action is now over action of body, and is 
crude, unintelligent, and ill-directed. No teetotaller will 
deny that a man in his cups is apt to be boisterous and 
uproarious. He sings and shouts ; he jumps over the chairs 
and tables ; he may even smash the furniture ; all mani¬ 
festations of an increased output of energy from a low 
level. 

I have pointed out to you how natural and how universal 
a custom it is to postpone our ingestion of alcohol to the 
later hours of the day, and I have indicated the reason. It 
is because in the morning, after the recuperation of sleep, 
the outflow of energy is at its maximum, and needs no 
reinforcement. It is when the occupations of the day have 
depleted our stores of energy that we find the liberating 
effect of alcohol so potent and so advantageous. In the 
morning there is no need of it, and its absence is no draw¬ 
back. Then it is not missed. Those of you who have 
attended an annual meeting of the British Medical Associa¬ 
tion have, no doubt, received an invitation to a non-alcoholic 
feast, which is held for the encouragement, the countenance, 
and the advocacy of the cult of total abstinence from alcohol.’ 
It is very significant that this non-alcoholic banquet always 
takes the form of a breakfast. It is held first thing in the 
morning. The abstainers, you see, are wise in their own 
generation. In the morning the stimulus of alcohol is not 
nee led. Its absence is uot felt. The speeches, so far as 
my recollection serves me, are not much more dull, nor is the 
audience much more bored, than they are at the annual 
dinner of the Association ; but what the funereal gloom of 
a teetotal public dinner would be, the Medical Temperance 
Society has wisely not endeavoured to test. 

In further corroboration of my thesis that the effect of 
m ) lerate doses of alcohol is to stimulate the mental 
faculties of those who possess mental faculties, and 
stimulate those faculties which some think the highest, 
smh as imagination, fancy, picturesque imagery--the 
artistic faculties as wc may call them—I point to the 
ta T that there has never been one distinguished originator 


in any branch of art who did not take alcohol, at least in 
moderation, and many have taken it, alas! in excess. It 
is the fact, indisputable if lamentable, that it is the great 
nations, the victorious nations, the progressive nations, the 
nations that are in the van of civilisation, that are the 
drinking nations. I don’t say they are great because they 
drink, but I do say that this disposes of the argument that 
a drinking nation is necessarily a decadent nation. 

A world of total abstainers might be a decorous world, a 
virtuous world, a world perhaps a little too conscious of its 
own merits ; but there is no reason to suppose that it would 
be an uncontentious or unprejudiced world, or a world from 
which exaggeration of statement, intemperance in speech, or 
intolerance of opinion would be banished : and there is some 
evidence to make us anxious lest it should be a drab, inartistic, 
undccorated world ; a world without poetry, without music, 
without painting, without romance; utterly destitute of 
humour ; taking sadly what pleasures it allowed itself; and 
rather priding itself on its indifference to the charms of wine, 
woman, and song. 

I should like, if possible, though 1 fear the effort is hope¬ 
less, to guard myself against misinterpretation. 1 make no 
doubt that it will appear in the papers to-morrow that 1 have 
advised you all to go home and get blind drunk—and that 
you followed the advice. 1 make no doubt that I shall leave 
this room with the reputation of an habitual drunkard, and 
that I shall be known in future as the Pop Doctor : for there i> 
a considerable section of my countrymen who cannot distin¬ 
guish between moderation and excess, either in drinking, or 
in statement, or in anything else. I must put up with that, 
however, and fortify myself as best I can with the conscious¬ 
ness, which I hope you will share with me, that all I have 
said is to urge that wc should appreciate and value at their 
actual worth, no more and no less, the kindly fruits of the 
earth, so as in due time we may enjoy them. 


CYSTS OF THE VERMIFORM APPENDIX. 

A CONTRIBUTION TO THE KNOWLEDGE OF 
PSEUDOMYXOMA OF THE 
PERITONEUM. 

By THOMAS WILSON, M.D.Lond., F.R.C.S. Enc., 

PROFESSOR OF MIDWIFERY AND DISEASES OF WOMEN IN THE UNIVERSITY 
OF lURMINGHAM; ORSTETRIC OFFICER TO THE GENERAL 
HOSPITAL, lURMINGHAM, ETC. 


The presence of solid transparent gelatinous material m 
large quantities in the peritoneal cavity is now proved to 
originate in the great majority of cases in a peculiar variety 
of glandular cysts of the ovary. In a paper read before the 
Obstetrical and Gynaecological Section of the Royal Society 
of Medicine on Oct. 10th, 1912, I related six cases of this 
character from my own operative experience, and examined 
the condition from the pathological as well as the clinical 
standpoint. The gelatinous material contains pseudomucin, 
and is secreted by cells which in a single layer line the 
loculi of a multilocular cyst of one ovary ; the pedicle of 
the cyst is usually well formed, the Fallopian tube ai d 
mesosalpinx are generally unchanged. The parietal and 
visceral peritoneum in contact with the effused jelly usually 
shows signs of chronic irritation due to attempts to absorb 
or encapsule the gelatinous effusion. The omentum is 
commonly surrounded and infiltrated, forming a broad, 
firm, thick plate, the so-called omental cake. (Fig. 1.) 
Nothing in the mode of onset, symptoms, or physical signs 
enables a diagnosis to be made before the abdomen is 
opened. Treatment, formerly very unsatisfactory, is now 
much more successful, but even in favourable cases the 
ultimate prognosis is uncertain, since small collections with 
living epithelium may be left in some of the recesses of the 
peritoneal cavity, to burst into renewed activity after a 
longer or shorter time. 

The condition just described used to be called “colloid 
cancer of the ovary or peritoneum/’ but as it became more 
fully studied other names were applied. “ P.seudomyxo- 
matous degeneration of the peritoneum ” (Mennig) and 
“chronic pseudomyxomatous peritonitis” (Virchow*) sug¬ 
gested that the peritoneum was the primary seat of the 
disease. “Myxoma of the ovary” (Netzel) ascribed the 
gelatinous effusion to the organ in which it originates. In 
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1884 Worth studied the condition and suggested the name 
“pseudomyxoma of the peritoneum.” Soon afterwards 
Olshausen and Ackermann proved that in at least some 
instances true metastases with living and active epithelium 


Fig. 1. 



Section of an omental cake under a high power. The 
gelatinous material appears to lie soaking into the tissues. 

On the left a collection of lymphocytes ; on the right of 
the lower part of the section a large* number of plasma 
cells, with small oval and round nuclei and swollen lightly 
staining cell bodies, appear to be engaged in the absorption 
and removal of the gelatinous infiltration. 

were found at a distance from the primary growth in the 
ovary. (Fig. 2.) 

The term “pseudomyxoma of the peritoneum” may be 
retained as a convenient label for these cases, and will 
include the immense majority of the cases formerly known 
its “colloid cancer.” Occasionally a similar affection is 

Fio. 2. 



A metastatic alveolus in the omentum from a case of ovarian 
pseudomyxoma. 


-observed in which the gelatinous stuff has its origin in the 
vermiform appendix. This form of peritoneal pseudo¬ 
myxoma is apparently much more common in the male, and 
the first recorded case was lound unexpectedly at a necropsy 
by Fracnkel in 1901 ; the subject was a man aged 79; there 
was a cystic dilatation of the vermiform appendix, which 


had ruptured. Since then the affection has been discovered 
at an operation for hernia and during the operation for 
appendicitis, and it has been found as an obscure form of 
progressive enlargement of the al>domen extending over ten 

Fig. 3. 


\ 



Case 1. Lining of cyst under a high power; a portion of 
lymphoid tissue with lining of a single layer of secreting 
epithelium. 


years. In 1910 Wilfred Trotter published the tenth case, 
and stated that only two patients had recovered—his own 
patient spontaneously and a patient radically operated upon 
by Neumann. In the same year an eleventh case was 
reported by R. W. Moore. His patient was a cook, aged 44. 
who had a second attack of right iliac pain after a two 
years’ interval. On opening the abdomen about one pint of 
light brown-coloured gelatinous material escaped ; both 
ovaries were normal, the vermiform appendix disintegrated. 


Fig. 4. 



Case 2. Glandular collections from the lining of the cyst 
medium pow er. 


In 1911 Cramer published a twelfth case, which seems to 
have been the second observed in women. 

Cysts of the appendix that have not yet burst are occasion¬ 
ally* met with ; thus, Wcinhold removed a large cyst of the 
vermiform appendix from a woman aged 74. The tumour 
was cystic and tense, with, an opaque white surface and 
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slightly turbid contents ; it was attached to the ciecum by a 
pedicle formed of the proximal half inch of the normal 
vermiform appendix, and before operation had been 
diagnosed as a pedunculated myoma projecting from the 
right side of the uterus. 

In the course of my operative experience I have met with 
two cases throwing light on this condition ; in these the 
vermiform appendix was distended with clear soft gelatinous 
material, and in one of them the cyst thus formed ruptured 
during bimanual examination. As often happens with rare 
cases, these two were seen with a very short interval, both 
being in my wards at the same time. 

Cask 1 . — Cyst of the vermiform appendix removed daring hysterectomy 
for fibroids. —A woman, aged 52, married only four and a half years and 
never pregnant, was the subject of numerous uterine libroinyomata. 
For 12 months there had l>ecn ill-defined bearing-down pains, and two 
months before being seen for the first time there was an acute attack 
of pain with vomiting. Numerous adhesions were present in relation 
to the fibroids, none in connexion with the distended vermiform 
appendix. This last formed a pedunculated elongated cyst measuring 
2J x J x 4 in. Tho wall was tirin, fibrous, and opaque; the lumen, 
distended with clear mucinous fluid, did not connect with t he lumen 
of the stump of appendix that formed a pedicle about half an inch in 
length. Under tho microscope sections of the wall showed two layers 
of muscular tissue and a lining of mucous membrane with lymphoid 
tissue and mucous glands; a single layer of secreting epithelium 
similar to that lining the glands covered portions of the surface of tho 
mucous layer. (Fig. 3.) 

The patient made a good recovery and remains well two years after 
the operation. 

The second case was sent in with a probable diagnosis of 
ovarian cyst. During gentle examination rupture took place 
and the gelatinous contents escaped into the peritoneal 
cavity. No reaction of any kind followed, neither pain, 
vomiting, nor rise of temperature or pulse. Indeed, there 
was so little disturbance that one hesitated to open the 
abdomen. Fortunately, the coexisting prolapse required 
operation, and the nature of the cyst was then discovered. 

Case 2 .—Cyst of vermiform appendix ruptured during examination ; 
removal at the same time with radical cure of utero vaginal prolapse .— 
A woman, aged 68. was admitted to the Birmingham General Hospital 
on Oct. 10th, 1910, complaining of abdominal pain and swelling of three 
months’ duration, associated with nausea and vomiting. The patient 
was thin, and looked about her age. In the lower abdomen a well- 
defined rounded lump, not tender, extended 14 inches above tho pubes 
on the right of the middle line. On vaginal examination the upper 
part of the vaginal wall and the cervix felt homy, the result of a large 
old-standing prolapse. In the right lower abdomen a well-defined thin- 
walled cystic tumour as large as a fist was felt. While this was being 
examined bimanually without the use of force it was felt suddenly to 
burst between the examining hands and disappear. There was no pain or 
other reaction on the part of the patient. Twenty-four hours later there 
had been no rise of temperature or pulse, nor any other complaint. 

Operation for the prolapse was proceeded with, the patient being 
placed in the lithotomy position and a longitudinal incision made in 
the anterior vaginal wall. The bladder was pushed up from the 
front of the uterus and the utero-vesical pouch of peritoneum 
opened. On the uterus being drawn out of this incision thick 
gelatinous greyish material escaped from the peritoneal cavity to an 
amount estimated at from 6 to 8 oz. Both ovaries and tubes were 
atrophied and senile, hut showed nothing abnormal, not even an 
adhesion. The pelvis was elevated, ami with the aid of retractors its 
interior was inspected. Attache:! to the right posterior brim of tho 
pelvis was seen the opaque white corrugated wall of a collapsed cyst 
whose pedicle could not be reached through the vagina. The uterus 
was now sutured between the base of the bladder and the anterior 
vaginal wall ; and the anterior vaginal incision was closed by catgut 
sutures. An extensive oolpo-perineoi rhaphv was also done. The 
patient was then placed in the Tren lelenburg position and the 
x'ritoneal cavity was opened by a suprapubic transverse fascial 
neision. The collapsed cyst above mentioned was in close connexion 
with the end of the ca*eurn, from which two of the three longitudinal 
muscular kinds could be traced on to the attached end of the cyst; the 
internal and posterior band became lost under some fat. During the 
removal of the cyst the muscular wall of the c:ecum was bared over an 
area 1x4 in., hut the lumen was not opened ; two or three 
bleeding points were ligatured and the raw surface covered in by 
peritoneum. There were a few adhesions of tho cyst, to the end of tho 
cii'cum and to the peritoneum over the posterior part of the pelvic brim. 
The uterine apjxmdages were again carefully examined from the 
abdominal side and showed nothing at all abnormal. The omentum 
was adherent to a part of the left anterior abdominal wall 3 inches 
above the pelvic brim and at some distance from the position of the 
cyst. The aklorninal incision was closed without drainage and the 
patient made a good recovery. 

The cyst was unilocular with a broad base of attachment 
to the caecum ; at its distal end was a nipple-like projection 
which formed the thickest portion of the cyst wall. A small 
mesentery, | x i in., was seen near the base of the 
tumour; there were no adhesions. The nipple-like projec¬ 
tion was examined microscopically, and shows in the cyst 
wall discrete collections of lymphoid tissue and a few groups 
of glands of appendicular type. The interior is for the most 
part bare of epithelium. (Fig. 4.) 

Unfortunately the gelatinous material in these cases was 
not tested chemically. Trotter states definitely that the 
jelly gives the microchemical reactions of mucin, but this is 


a point that requires further investigation. In pseudo¬ 
myxoma of ovarian origin the jelly-like consistence is due to 
pseudomucin. Metastases such as occur in ovarian pseudo¬ 
myxoma have not yet been observed in the cases of 
appendical origin. 

Pseudomyxoma of the peritoneum originating in the vermi¬ 
form appendix is rare, because the necessary antecedent con¬ 
ditions are rare. The cavity of the appendix must be cut off 
from the lumen of the crecum, usually by a cicatricial septum 
remaining from some old inflammatory condition ; the cavity 
then becomes distended with mucus and a cyst of similar 
origin to a hydrosalpinx is formed. 

The immediate cause of cyst formation is obscure. In 
hydrosalpinx there is in the early stage usually inflammation, 
mild in degree, of the mucous lining of the Fallopian tube, 
while later on further distension is due to exudation of non¬ 
inflammatory nature along with atrophy of the mucous coat. 
In my two vermiform cysts there was no sign of inflam¬ 
matory change ih the mucous lining. The appendical cyst 
with aseptic contents must be sufficiently free from adhesions 
to allow of its rupture or perforation into the open peritoneal 
cavity. 

The irritation caused by the presence of the gelatinous 
fluid is slight, so that it usually becomes encapsuled by 
recently formed delicate connective tissue. According to 
Trotter, the peritoneal endothelium in contact with the 
gelatinous effusion may persist and is apt then to become 
cubical or columnar, or it may grow over and cover in the 
foreign substance. Most observers have found scattered 
through the jelly chains of cubical or columnar cells ; these 
have been supposed by some observers to be derived from the 
epithelial lining of the appendix, by others from the trans¬ 
formation of the peritoneal endothelium. Another origin is 
likely for many of them, which may be plasma cells engaged 
in the attempt to absorb the effused substance. The peri¬ 
toneal changes are due either to attempts at absorption or to 
plastic inflammation of mild degree set up by the presence 
of the foreign material. 
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PERITONEUM 

ARISING FROM PERFORATION OF A GELATINOUS 
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The nature and origin of the so-called gelatinous , colloid , 
or pseudomyxomatous cysts of the ovary form a subject 
about which information is scanty and pathological opinion 
ill defined. The tendency of these cysts to undergo spon¬ 
taneous perforation and then to attack the peritoneum has 
been recognised for many years. The peritoneal affection 
consists of epithelial implantation, followed by wide dis¬ 
semination over all parts of the abdomen. To this condition 
the name of “pseudomyxoma peritonei” has been applied. 
During the last 11 years a small number of cases have been 
recorded in which the vermiform appendix and not the ovary 
has been the seat of the primary disease which arises in 
the epithelium of the appendicular mucosa. The appendix 
becomes first distended with colloid or gelatinous material, 
and later perforation occurs, leading to general peritoneal 
dissemination, as in the case of the ovary. In the instance 
here recorded, while the ovary was the organ primarily 
affected, the vermiform appendix was the seat of an exactly 
similar, although apparently independent, change. 

Instances of a rare disease which present any unusual 
features should always be placed on record for the informa¬ 
tion of subsequent workers, who may bo able to put to 
practical uses clinical facts which at the time of their 
occurrence appeared incapable of explanation. 
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The patient, a married woman, first consulted me in 
August, 1908. She was then 46 years of age and had ceased 
to menstruate in 1897, at the early age of 35. She had had 
no children. In 1891 she had an illness which was said to be 
14 typhlitis,” but in other respects her past history was good 
and presented no points of importance. She had never been 
very robust. Her present complaint was of abdominal 
enlargement, which had come on gradually and had increased 
at a slow rate so that she was unable to remember the time 
at which it had been first noticed ; “ several months ” was as 
near as she could recollect. There had been no pain, but she 
had of late felt fatigued and unfit for exertion. There was no 
vaginal discharge of any kind, and there had been no return 
of the periods. She was a little anaemic, but did not look ill. 

On examination of the abdomen an oval, soft, rather 
ill-defined tumour was found occupying the whole of the 
right side of the abdomen from the costal margin to Poupart’s 
ligament. It was dull on percussion, and its mobility was 
very limited. The epigastric region was resonant and a 
colon note could be made out in the right flank outside the 
limits of the tumour ; but the left flank was dull. There 
was, however, no definite evidence of free fluid, for the 
dulness did not shift with change of posture, and there was 
no fluid thrill. On vaginal examination a normal-sized 
anteverted uterus was found, and the lower pole of the 
tumour could be felt on the right side, but only with con¬ 
siderable difficulty ; it appeared to lie above the level of the 
pelvic brim. The diagnosis made was simply “ovarian 
cyst—right side.” 

Five days later the abdomen was opened and the tumour 
removed. It was a cyst of the right ovary which had 
ruptured, and there was a large amount of clear yellow 
jelly in the peritoneal cavity. The walls of the cyst were 
very friable and it was further torn in extracting it, so that 
the abdomen was flooded with the jelly ; that contained in 
the cyst was identical in appearance with that in the 
peritoneal cavity. A good pedicle was obtained as the 
tissues of the broad ligament were not friable. On 
attempting to remove the masses of jelly from the peri¬ 
toneum great difficulty was found owing to its firm adhesion ; 
the peritoneal membrane was much injected in all 
parts. After swabbing out as much of it as possible the 
abdomen was flushed with normal saline solution, but 
nothing like a complete cleansing of the peritoneum was 
possible. The uterus and the left tube and ovary were 
normal, except for adherent jelly. No note was made of 
the condition of the vermiform appendix, and I cannot 
recollect whether it was looked at or not. The patient made 
a good recovery, and three months later I heard that she 
was quite well. 

I did not hear of her again until December, 1910, two years 
and four months after the operation. She then wrote to say 
that she had been feeling unwell for some time, that there 
was a good deal of enlargement of the abdomen, and much 
abdominal discomfort. I saw her a few days later, and this 
time found a soft, elastic, ill-defined tumour in the left side 
of the abdomen, of approximately the same size and much 
the same general characters as the first one. The parts of 
the abdomen not occupied by the tumour were resonant to 
percussion. It was clear that another tumour had grown in 
the left ovary, and I greatly regretted that I had not 
removed it at the first operation. 

The second operation was performed on Dec. 9th, 1910, 
when a perforated cyst of the left ovary was found, 
along with abundant and widely disseminated colloid 
material covering the peritoneum in all visible parts. 
The jelly was for the most part clear yellow material, 
of the colour of pale orange pulp, and was precisely 
uniform in characters wherever it was found. The cyst wall 
was so friable that the tumour broke up completely in 
handling, and it was ladled out of the abdominal cavity in 
handfuls, the pedicle being the only part where resistant 
tissues remained. The peritoneum was thick and red, and 
the colloid was closely adherent to it. The uterus was 
small, and the right broad ligament was unaltered except 
for adherent jelly. The vermiform appendix was sought for 
and examined, and was found to be cylindrically dilated 
from its tip to a point half an inch from the wall of the 
bowel. It was about the size and length of the operator’s 
little finger, and the undilated part formed its pedicle. Its 
surface was rough and of a dull red colour ; there was not 
much colloid adhering to it, but several long slender 


adhesions were found. The walls of the crecum and adjacent 
coils of ileum were rough and deeply injected, but otherwise 
unaltered. The appendix was removed and the stump 
invaginated, and fiually the peritoneal cavity was flushed 
with warm saline, but a great deal of adherent colloid 
remained when this had been done. The patient made a 
good recovery from the operation. 

On opening the appendix it was found to be distended 
with clear pale yellow jelly, closely resembling that of the 

Fig, 1. 



A portion of the wall of the ovarian cyst suspended by its 
Fallopian tube. The colloid material is aggregated in 
rounded masses, which owe their shape to being formed by 
distelision of small compartments in the cyst. 

ovarian cyst, but somewhat paler in colour. It was lightly 
adherent to the mucosa, and the greater part of it was 
extruded through the opening by retraction of the muscular 
wall. (Figs. 1 and 2.) 

Microscopic examination of the wall of the ovarian cyst 
showed high palisade epithelium in great abundance, and for 
the most part in an advanced stage of degeneration. Here and 

Fig. 2. 



The vermiform appendix. A longitudinal incision has been 
made through which a mass of colloid material has been 
extruded. The peritoneal surface of the appendix is 
seen to be roughened. 

there well-preserved goblet cells distended with secretion 
were seen ; generally, however, the cell bodies were converted 
into a coarsely granular debris, the nuclei at their bases 
being well preserved. On examining the wall of the 
appendix the greater part of the mucosa was found to have 
been destroyed. Patches remained, however, which showed 
aggregations of coarsely granular amorphous material 
adherent to their free surface—representing the colloid. 
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The epithelial cells themselves were either distended to 
bursting point with secretion or the bodies were destroyed, 
leaving the nuclei either alone or along with a certain 
amount of granular amorphous material. It was quite clear 
from these appearances that the colloid material contained 
in the appendix was the product of its own mucous mem¬ 
brane, and was therefore in its origin independent of the 
ovarian cysts. 

The simultaneous and independent occurrence of this 
colloid disease in the ovary and the vermiform appendix has 
not, I believe, been previously recorded. The disease is 
epithelial in origin, and the fact that it may simultaneously 
arise in two types of epithelium of such divergent characters 
as that of the ovary and the appendix is curious and 
interesting. Although regarded as bordering on malignancy, 
many ovarian cases are on record where complete recovery 
has followed an operation, which must be called partial 
owing to the difficulty of removing the colloid adhering to 
the peritoneum. In the present case the patient has remained 
well up to the time of writing, one year and eleven months 
after the operation. 

Queen Aime-street, W. 


A NOTE ON THE OCCURRENCE OF THE 
COLON BACILLUS IN THE BLOOD. 

By P. N. PANTON, M.B., B.C. Cantab., M.R.C.S. Eng., 
L.R.C.P. Lond. ; 

AND 

H. L. TIDY, M.D. Oxon., M.R C.P. Bond., M.R.C.S. Eng. 
{From the Clinical Laboratory , the London Hospital .) 


While infections of the body tissues by the bacillus coli 
are extremely common, and while there is every reason to 
believe that spread of infection in no inconsiderable number 
of cases takes place by way of the blood stream, it is remark¬ 
able how rarely direct proof of blood infection can be 
obtained during life. We are not acquainted with any 
publication of English literature in which the bacillus is 
claimed to have been obtained from the blood stream. Blood 
cultures made from persons suffering from undoubted coli 
infections are almost invariably sterile, but it has happened 
to us on three distinct occasions during the last nine months 
to obtain from the blood a pure growth of the colon bacillus. 
In two out of the three cases the blood was withdrawn at 
the commencement of a true rigor, and while the patients 
were actually shivering. In the third case the blood was 
obtained three and a half hours after a rigor. In other and 
subsequent cases of similar infections blood taken a few 
hours after a rigor has been sterile. The following is a brief 
account of the three cases referred to :— 

Cask 1.—A man,age<l 28, was admitted to the London Hospital under 
the earc of Dr. Lewis A. Smith. Jlis history was that tour weeks 
previously he had been suddenly seized with acute abdominal pain and 
vomiting*. The pain had been present at intervals since the onset. On 
admission the general condition and aspect of the patient suggested a 
man in the third or fourth week of typhoid fever. There were no local 
physical signs of disease other than indefinite signs of fluid at the base 
of the right lung. The Grimhauin-Widal reaction was completely 
negative and the blood count was that of acute inflammation. A blood 
culture was sterile. Tin* temperature was high and intermittent with 
live rigors later in the disease. A second blood culture was made a 
fortnight later during the early part of a rigor. 10 c.e. of blood were 
taken and divided among four broth tidies. Three tubes remained 
sterile. The fourth tube yielded a growth of the bacillus coli. The 
cultural reactions of this bacillus were fully investigated and were in 
every way typical. The patient died 12 days later, and post mortem 
were found a purulent appendix, peritonitis, a subphrenie abscess, 
pylephlebitis, and a considerable abscess in the liver. 

Cask 2.—A man, aged 55, was admitted to the London Hospital, 
under the care of Mr. Frank S. Kidd, with a history of difficult micturi¬ 
tion for 18 months. On admission he was suffering from acute retention 
of urine and an enlarged prostate. The bladder was washed out and a 
rigor occurred during the process. Subsequently a suprapubic 
cystotomy bad to lx* performed for secondary hirmor’rhage, and blood 
and pus were present in the urine throughout. About seven weeks 
later 6 c.e. of blood were withdrawn from a vein three and a half hours 
after a rigor and divided among four broth tubes. Three tubes yielded 
a growth of the bacillus coli, typical in all its cultural characters. The 
patient died three weeks later from sepsis and a secondary hiemorrhage, 
which post mortem was found to have been due to ulceration into the 
deep epigastric artery. 


Case 3.—A married woman, aged 40, was admitted to the London 
Hospital under the care of Dr. Francis Warner. Her history was that 
she had been confined five weeks previously and had been quite well 
until the tenth day after her confinement, when she got up, but had a 
shivering fit and returned to bed. She had been in bed since and had 
had several shivering attacks. On admission the patient looked 
extremely ill, and was found to be suffering from a high intermittent 
temperature with occasional rigors. There was no abnormal vaginal 
discharge and the pelvic organs were healthy. A culture of the 
blood was made during a rigor. 5 c.c. of blood were obtained 
and divided among four broth tubes. All tubes yielded a profuse 
growth of a colon bacillus. A catheter specimen of urine con¬ 
tained pus and gave a pure culture of a colon bacillus in all 
cultural characters identical with that obtainet! from the blood. This 
patient is still in the hospital, and after three weeks remains in much 
the same condition except that the rigors have ceased. She presents 
no furl he’ physical signs of disease. 

The blood cultures in all these cases were made by 
puncture of a vein in the arm through the skin with a 
sterile needle after painting the skin with the usual iodine 
solution. The obvious criticism which might be brought 
against our findings are that the colon bacilli were con¬ 
taminations derived from the skin and were not actually 
present in the circulating blood. We cannot deny the 
bare possibility of this contention, but maintain that it is 
extremely improbable. Blood cultures performed in this way 
by us are almost invariably free from external contamina¬ 
tion, and in a very large number of such cultures we have 
never found the colon bacillus present as a contamination. 
Further, all these three cases were suffering from an acute 
infection by the colon bacillus. 

We regard these cases as of great interest in that they 
afford direct evidence that the bacilli are spread by the 
blood stream and may be there demonstrated. Also our 
findings suggest a direct relationship between the occur¬ 
rence of a rigor and the entry of organisms into the blood 
in considerable numbers. 

We hope to be able to produce further evidence upon the 
question of the spread of the bacillus by the blood in cases 
of coli infection as well as upon the relationship of blood 
infection to the rigors, which are so common in these con¬ 
ditions. With these points in view we are continuing our 
investigations with the assistance of Mr. Kidd. 


OBSTRUCTIVE JAUNDICE RELIEVED BY 
OPERATION. 

By KENNETH H. JONES, M.B., Ch.B. Vict., 

STAFF SURGEON, ROYAL NAVY. 


The patient, a man, aged 36 years, was first placed on* 
the sick list on board his ship on Jan. 20th, 1908, but he 
stated that he had felt unwell for about a month previously. 
He complained of loss of appetite and of diarrhoea, and was 
somewhat jaundiced. A physical examination of the liver 
revealed no increase of dulness on percussion, nor did there 
appear to he any tenderness on palpation or on deep 
pressure. The patient, who gave a history of having con¬ 
tracted syphilis some 12 years before, was put on low 
diet, and ‘iodide of potassium was given in 10-gram dose*. 
He was admitted to llong-Kong Hospital on Jan. 29th. 
He was an old-looking man for his years, rather stout, of a 
melancholy cast of countenance, and deeply jaundiced. A 
physical examination revealed nothing abnormal in the 
abdomen or thorax, but he was found to have an unusually 
slow pulse. The urine was stained with bile, but it con¬ 
tained no albumin. The temperature was 99° F. The 
patient was evidently much depressed. From Feb. 1st to 
10th the jaundice continued to increase, and the chief 
complaints were mental depression and an intense itching 
of the skin. On the 15th unusual resistance on deep 
pressure was first made out in the right hypochondriac 
region On the 18th the patient had an attack of nausea 
and vomiting. The resistance over the situation of the 
gall-bladder showed an inclination to increase, and in a few 
da vs tenderness was found to be present also. 

Opinions were divided as to the nature of the condi¬ 
tion present , whether due to carcinoma or gall-stones, but 
the age of the patient and the absence of emaciation were 
against the former, and the lack of any definite history of 
biliary colic contra-indicated the latter. It was obvious bv 
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this time that the only hope of relief to the condition was 
by operative interference, and accordingly, on Feb. 20th, the 
patient was prepared for laparotomy, and arrangements were 
made for his removal to the surgical wards. It was found, 
however, on the next morning, that the urine contained 
-a cloud of albumin, and the operation had to be postponed. 
On the 27th the patient vomited several times and had a 
fainting attack. The itching of the skin, which had through¬ 
out been a very troublesome symptom, became about this 
time so severe as to keep him awake at night, in spite of the 
fact that he was usually inclined to be drowsy. The 
patient’s condition remained almost unchanged and extremely 
unsatisfactory until March 13th, when, all traces of albumin 
having disappeared from the urine, it was decided to operate 
without delay, and he was therefore prepared for an 
exploratory laparotomy in the usual manner. 

The patient was anaesthetised with chloroform. As soon 
as the peritoneum had been opened a considerable quantity 
of omentum presented through the aperture. The omentum 
was pressed back into the abdomen with a hot swab, and 
two lingers were introduced through the wound of the peri¬ 
toneum and a digital examination was made. The gall¬ 
bladder, the anterior lower border of the liver, and the 
pancreas were readily distinguished by the finger, but 
nothing like a gall-stone could be felt. As nothing further 
•could be made out by the finger, and as the incision was 
too small for a satisfactory visual examination, it was 
•decided to enlarge it. A fresh incision was, therefore, 
carried from the upper end of the original one and at 
right angles to it in the direction of the middle-line of 
the body, dividing the right rectus muscle and its sheath. 
The original incision was also prolonged in the direction of 
the right iliac region for two inches further. These incisions 
were made by inserting two fingers into the abdomen as a 
director and cutting the parietes with a large pair of scissors. 
A V-shaped piece of the abdominal wall could now be turned 
back and the operation area examined with ease. It was at 
once evident that the gall-bladder was slightly thickened, 
and also that it was firmly adherent to the great omentum 
by which it had been dragged forwards and downwards from 
its normal position. The gall-bladder was freed from all 
adhesions with a probe, and the common bile-duct was 
examined and found to be free from any impacted bodies. 
As nothing more remained to be done, and as the patient 
was now considerably collapsed, the abdominal wound was 
-closed, the peritoneum edges being approximated by catgut 
sutures, of which two were also placed in the right rectus 
muscle. The skin and fasciae and layers of muscles were 
united by a continuous suture of silkworm gut to save time, 
and the patient was returned to bed. 

On the day following the operation the patient was much 
collapsed, but he recovered rapidly from the shock. The 
wound, unhappily, did not heal by first intention, doubtless 
owing to the depressed condition of tissues, which for weeks 
had been saturated with bile. The wound granulated up 
slowly, several catgut sutures coming away in the irrigation. 

In spite of the above-mentioned drawbacks, the condition 
of the patient improved continually from the date of the 
operation. In a week a considerable clearing up of the 
jaundice took place, and in a month almost all traces of 
icterus had disappeared, and the stools and urine had regained 
their normal colour. The patient’s general health improved 
rapidly, with increasing appetite and a brighter mental 
aspect. In six weeks he was completely convalescent. 

The temperature had ranged between normal and 99° F. 
during February, attaining to 100° on the 26th. From that 
date onward there was a certain amount of fever, the evening 
temperature being from 100° to 101°. On March 13th, after the 
operation, the temperature fell to 97*3°, but rose on the next 
-day, and for the rest of the month ranged between normal 
and 100°, only twice attaining 101°. From this point the 
temperature became normal. 

This case is of interest from the doubtful nature of the 
-condition present prior to operation. Similar conditions are 
occasionally found during operations undertaken for the re¬ 
moval of gall-stones. In this case the gall-bladder had been 
drawn downwards and forwards by the adhesions connecting 
it with the great omentum, and probably a kink had been 
caused in the common bile duct, occluding its lumen, with 
consequent jaundice. The patient was seen nearly two years 
after his discharge from Hong-Kong Hospital and found to 
t>e in excellent health. 


THE VALUE OF X RAYS IN THE 
DIAGNOSIS OF TUBERCULOSIS 
IN CHILDREN. 

By A. G. L. READS, M.R.C.S. Etf:., L.R.C.P. I.oxn., 

MEDICAL ASSISTANT PUBLIC HEALTH DEPARTMENT, LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL; HONORARY RADIOGRAPHER, MLLDMAY HOSPITAL. 

AND 

F. G. CALEY, M.A., M.B., B.C. Cantab., D.P.H., 

ASSISTANT MEDICAL OFFICER, QUEEN MARYS HOSPITAL, CAKSHALTON. 


There is a class of child about whom a good deal has 
been written and much discussed — namely, the pale, ansemic 
child found in schools, who is, in addition, ill-nourished, 
wasted, and frequently suffers from headache, loss of 
appetite, and general ill-health. A great number of these 
children are sent to Queen Mary’s Hospital. During the past 
12 months we have endeavoured to ascertain what proportion 
of these children are tubercular, and to discover the presence 
of a tuberculous lesion at a stage when treatment may be of 
use, and the disease arrested before the lungs are seriously 
involved. 

The main symptoms of this condition are—wasting, head¬ 
ache, loss of appetite, and a general feeling of tiredness. In 
addition, there may be frequent fainting attacks (ride 
Case 1). A good many complain of cough, which is usually 
worse at night. Some have rises of temperature ; this may 
occui frequently in the evening, sometimes independently of 
any increase in muscular work, but more often after extra 
exertion at work or play ; the rise of tempeiature is small, 
commonly to 99°F., and the thermometer never registers above 
100°. There is very often a family history of tuberculosis. 

On examining these children it was found that, although 
some showed early signs of pulmonary tuberculosis—e.g., a 
little impaired resonance with occasional crepitation at one 
a p eX —in many the chest was found normal by the usual bed¬ 
side method of examination. All of them reacted positively to 
von Pirquet’s test. 

When the chests were examined by the X rays, it was 
found that in all the cases there were definite shadows 
localised to the regions of the roots of the lungs. These 
shadows varied in intensity and in shape. Some had a 
tendency to a linear arrangement corresponding to the larger 
bronchi; the right side more commonly showed a shadow 
than the left. In some cases there was merely an indefinite 
mottling. In one case, in addition to general mottling, 
there was a circumscribed opaque area in the region of the 
root of the right lung (Case 2). These shadows in the 
chest were found so frequently that it seemed at first diffi¬ 
cult to believe that they were pathological. 

It has been difficult to obtain children of the same age 
who might be presumed to have normal chests. We have 
succeeded, however, in collecting a number of children of 
about the same age who were found organically sound by 
the usual examination, who reacted negatively to the von 
Pirquet test, and in none of whom any of the above-named 
symptoms were present. Some of these were healthy lads 
from the training-ship Exmouth , sent to the hospital for 
surgical treatment for hernia, &c. In none of these were we 
able to find the shadows in the chest which were present in 
the cases described. 

It seems certain that the X ray appearances above 
described are produced by disease in the region of the 
bronchial glands. It is reasonable to suppose that the 
shadows are due to tubercular lesions, for two reasons. 
First, shadows were constantly present in the cases who 
reacted positively to von Pirquet’s test, and in whom the 
general symptoms mentioned earlier were present, and some 
of whom had signs in the lungs. Secondly, no shadows were 
found in children who reacted negatively to the same test, 
and in whom there were no symptoms or physical signs of 
tuberculosis. 

It is extremely difficult to name the exact condition present 
in any given case, for, indeed, the shadows may be caused 
by any one or more of the following conditions : (1) enlarge¬ 
ment of the bronchial glands- with or without calcification ; 
(2) fil rous thickening around the glands ; (3) healed tuber¬ 
culous foci in that part, of the lung near the glands; (4) 
active tuberculous disease in the same situation as (3). The 
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differences in the shadows are doubtless due to the varying 
conditions which may be present. We cannot at present 
say positively from the appearance on the screen what stage 
of disease that particular appearance indicates. 

Dr. A. C. Jordan 1 maintains that pulmonary tuberculosis 
commences at the roots of the lungs, arid spreads to the 
apices along the bronchi. He supports his conclusion by 
comparing results of examination of the lungs after death 
with X ray shadows produced by those lungs. We have not 
been able to make post-mortem examinations on cases which 
have been X rayed, because we only selected early cases. 
We have, however, frequently performed post-mortem exa¬ 
minations on children dead of advanced, generally acute, 
tuberculosis, and in a large number it has been possible to 
trace the spread of a lesion from the bronchial glands directly 
into the lung. If this can occur so commonly in acute tuber¬ 
culosis, it is a probable sequence of events in chronic pul¬ 
monary tuberculosis. On several occasions in Case 3, who 
showed a marked shadow at the root of the right lung, crepi¬ 
tations were heard over the right lower lobe near the spine. 
Each time they disappeared completely in a few days, only to 
recur after an interval. Is it not likely that the presence 
of these physical signs was associated with the presence of the 
shadow, which was on the same side ! There were four other 
oases who for a short period during their stay in hospital 
had crepitations over a small area of the lung. In Case 3 
they were present on the same side as the shadow on the 
screen. 

The recognition of these X ray appearances as patho¬ 
logical and not physiological is of the utmost importance. 
If the shadows are found when there are no physical signs in 
the lungs, the case is in an early stage, when treatment may 
reasonably be expected to be more beneficial than if left till 
the disease is further advanced and has caused such pul¬ 
monary involvement as to be recognised by physical signs in 
the chest. 

The diagnosis of early pulmonary tuberculosis in children 
is always difficult: physical signs are frequently absent ; 
sputum is difficult to obtain. The X rays have helped us. 
It is difficult to say whether the lung or only the glands are 
affected, but the presence of a shadow indicates tuberculosis 
of one or both. It is unnecessary to make a definite state¬ 
ment which is involved, because the treatment is the same. 
These children, if left in their slum homes with poor food 
and worse accommodation, will almost certainly develop 
pulmonary tuberculosis. 

The treatment is a prolonged stay in the open air of the 
country, with good food. Much benefit is to be derived from 
sleeping out in the open air. The children should have an 
open-air school and do a certain amount of supervised 
physical work, as well as organised games—cricket, football, 
&c. The temperature should always be taken, and the work 
and games regulated by the rise caused in individual cases. 
Absolute rest after meals and after exercise should be 
insisted upon. 

Children treated on the above lines for a long time—at 
least a year, if possible for a longer period—eventually 
develop sufficient resistance to prevent the spread of the 
disease. It is very important that, when discharged, they 
should return to suitable surroundings, and that suitable 
work should be found for them. If treatment is continued 
for only one or two months, and at the end of that short 
time the children return to slum houses and bad food, 
relapse is very liable to occur. 

The following is an account of our results : Cases investi¬ 
gated, 28. Aged from 7 to 16. Von Pirquot’s reaction 
positive in all. Cough present in 13 ; markedly worse at 
night in 6 of these ; no cough in 15. Temperature : Raised 
in 15, normal in 13. Bedside examination of lungs : No signs 
at any time in 16, signs constantly present in 7, occasional 
signs (see text) in 5 ; total 28. 

The following are the X ray results. Shadows at roots of 
both lungs: right and left lungs equally, 13; right lung more 
than left, 4 ; shadow at root of right lung only, 8 ; shadow 
at root of left lung only, 3 ; total, 28. 

Three cases had tubercular glands in the neck, 2 cases had 
lupus vulgaris, 2 cases had chronic otorrhcea, which may 
have been of a tubercular nature, and 1 case had occasional 
attacks of dyspnoea, resembling asthma. The average dura¬ 
tion of stay in hospital was -11 cases which have gone 
home, 11 months ; 17 cases still in the hospital, 8£ months. 

1 The Lancet, August 24th, 1912, p. 518. 


The following cases, mentioned in the text, are described 
in detail:— 

Case 1.—A boy, age 14, anaemic and thin. Von Pirquet positive ; no 
temperature and no cough. For a short time, when first observed, 
there were crepitations at the left base. These signs rapidly disappeared 
and did not recur. The X ray screen showed marked shadowing at the 
root of the left lung. Before admission and while in hospital had 
fainting attacks; the heart was normal. Was discharged after ten 
months’ treatment, and after three months symptoms recurred and he 
was admitted again and was discharged about six months later, about 
one month ago. So far he has kept well. 

Case 2.—Patient, age 13. \on Pirquet positive, no cough, no 
temperature, no signs in lungs. Had large caseous glands removed 
from both sides of neck while in the hospital. The X ray screen 
showed a circumscribed opaque area, probably a caseous gland in the 
region of the right lung. 

Case 3.—A boy, age 13. Very thin and marked bronzing of skin. 
Occasional cough, occasional rise of temperature to 99°. X ray screen 
showed marked shadow at the root of the right lung. He was in the 
hospital for 18 months, and during that time, on several occasions, 
crepitations were heard over the right lower lobe near the spine; they 
were heard for only a few days at a time, and then completely dis¬ 
appeared for a few months, recurring again in the same p<«sition, at 
varying intervals. There was no change in the symptoms while these 
signs were present. 

The patient in Case 3 is still under treatment. 


TRANSMISSION OF POLIOMYELITIS BY 
MEANS OF THE STABLE FLY 
(STOMOXYS CALCITRANS). 

By JOHN F. ANDERSON, 

DIRECTOR HYGIENIC LABORATORY ; 

AND 

WADE H. FROST, 

PASSED ASSISTANT SURGEON, UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE. 

As a result of the thorough epidemiologic studies of polio¬ 
myelitis conducted by the Massachusetts State Board of 
Health from 1907 to 1912, under the direction of Dr. 
Mark W. Richardson, secretary of the Board, evidence was 
collected which led us to strongly suspect that t he common 
stable fly (Stomoxys calcitrans) played an important part in 
the spread of this disease. 

At the joint session of Sections I. and V. of the Fifteenth 
International Congress on Hygiene and Demography in 
Washington, Sept. 26th, 1912, Dr. Milton J. Rosenau, of the 
Harvard Medical School, who has been working in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Massachusetts State Board of Health, 
announced the result of an experiment which seemed 
to confirm most strikingly the inferences drawn from the 
epidemiologic work above mentioned. Dr. Rosenau stated 
that he had infected several monkeys with poliomyelitis 
by intracerebral inoculation, exposed them daily—from 
the time of inoculation till death—to the bites of several 
hundred stomoxys, at the same time exposing 12 fresh 
monkeys to the "bites of the same flies. At the time the 
announcement was made 6 of these 12 monkeys were reported 
as having developed symptoms characteristic of poliomyelitis 
—i.o., illness followed by more or less extensive paralysis. 
Of these 6 monkeys 2 had "died, 3 were paralysed at that time, 
and 1 recovered after a brief illness. In the cord of one of 
the monkeys that had died were found the characteristic 
lesions of poliomyelitis—that is, perivascular infiltration and 
destruction of the motor cells of the anterior cornu. The 
cord of the other monkey was reported to have shown 
changes less characteristic of poliomyelitis—namely, de¬ 
generations of the motor cells without perivascular infiltra¬ 
tion. At the time of announcement a sufficient interval had 
not elapsed to determine the result of the attempt to 
transmit the infection to other monkeys by inoculation with 
the cord of one of the two that had died. This experiment, 
giving an altogether new direction to the experimental study 
of poliomyelitis, appeared of sufficient importance to warrant 
an immediate attempt at confirmation. 

It has been our object to repeat, as nearly as possible, the 
conditions of the experiment reported by Dr. Rosenau, and we 
are indebted to him for assistance and advice in the details of 
the experiment. On Oct. 3rd rhesus No. 242 was inoculated 
intracerebrally with an emulsion of the cord of a monkey 
which had died from poliomyelitis. The Writs used is a strain 
originally obtained from the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research, kept at the Hygienic Laboratory for 
nearly two years, during which time it has been passed 
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through a large series of monkeys. Two hours after inocu¬ 
lation the infected monkey was exposed to the bites of about 
300 stomoxys recently collected in Washington. Thereafter 
until death, on Oct. 8th, this animal was exposed daily 
for about two hours to the bites of the same flies, plus 
additional fresh stomoxys added from time to time as caught. 
This monkey (No. 242) developed characteristic complete 
paralysis on the afternoon of Oct. 7th and died at 2 a.m. 
on Oct. 8th. Another monkey (rhesus No. 246), similarly 
inoculated on Oct. 5th, was then exposed daily to the 
bites of the same flies, beginning on Oct. 7th. This 
monkey developed paralysis on the morning of Oct. 9th, 
soon becoming completely paralysed and dying that 
afternoon. Thus, from Oct. 4th to 9th, inclusive, the 
flies used had access to two monkeys inoculated with polio¬ 
myelitis, first, rhesus No. 242, then rhesus No. 246. 
It may be noted that the incubation period in both these 
monkeys was very short—four days from inoculation to the 
development of paralysis. 

Beginning Oct. 4th, two fresh monkeys (rhesus No. 243 
and Java No. 241) wore exposed daily for about two hours 
to the bites of these same flies ; and beginning Oct. 5th a 
third fresh monkey (rhesus No. 244) was similarly exposed. 
All three of these animals subsequently developed sym¬ 
ptoms of poliomyelitis, as follows: Java No. 241 was 
found completely paralysed on the morning of Oet. 12th, 
and died a few hours later. At necropsy tubercles were 
found in the lungs, liver, and spleen. Rhesus No. 244 
showed paralysis of the hind legs on the same day 
(Oct. 12th), but was, nevertheless, exposed again to the bites 
of the stomoxys from 10 a.m. till 2 P.M. At 3 P.M. the 
animal, being almost completely paralysed, was chloro¬ 
formed. At necropsy tubercles were found in the 
lungs, liver, and spleen ; however, apparently not 
sufficient to have been the cause of death. Rhesus 
No. 243, which had appeared well on the morning of 
Oct. 13th, was found at 4 o’clock that afternoon to have a 
partial paralysis of the right hind leg. The following 
morning the hind legs and right fore leg were almost com¬ 
pletely paralysed. By 3.30 P.M. the neck also was paialysed 
and the intercostal muscles somewhat affected. The animal 
was then chloroformed. At necropsy the internal organs 
appeared normal, except the spinal cord, which was cedema- 
tous, the grey matter being congested. Sections of the cord, 
histologically examined, showed typical well-marked lesions 
of poliomyelitis, perivascular round-cell infiltration, foci of 
dense infiltration in the grey matter of the anterior horn, and 
destruction of some of the motor neurons. The histologic 
examination of the cords of monkeys Nos. 241 and 244 has 
not yet been completed, but it it believed, on the clinical 
evidence, that they died from poliomyelitis. 

To summarise, three monkeys exposed daily to the bites of 
several hundred stomoxys, which at the same time were 
allowed daily to bite two intracerebrally inoculated monkeys, 
developed quite typical symptoms of poliomyelitis eight, 
seven, and nine days respectively from the date of their first 
exposure. 

In order to confirm the diagnosis of poliomyelitis in rhesus 
No. 243, 1 c.c. of an emulsion of the cord of this monkey 
was injected intracerebrally on Oct. 14th into a healthy 
monkey (rhesus No. 250). This animal recovered promptly 
from the operation and remained apparently quite weil 
till the morning of Oct. 17th, when a partial paralysis 
of the right fore leg was noted, progressing somewhat 
during the day. On the morning of Oct. 18th both fore 
legs were completely paralysed and the hind legs weak. 
In the afternoon of the same day the right hind leg 
was completely paralysed, the left very weak, and the neck 
paralysed. The monkey died at 10.30 P.M., and was imme¬ 
diately placed on ice until necropsy could be made at 9 a.m. on 
Oct. 19th. At the necropsy there was found some congestion 
of the lower lobe of both lungs, most marked on the left 
side, upon which the animal had been lying after paralysis 
developer!. The meninges of the cord were markedly con¬ 
gested. On section, the cord appeared cedematous and the 
grey matter congested, showing minute haemorrhages. The 
site of inoculation appeared normal except for a slight clot. 
Cultures from this site have shown no growth. The other 
organs were normal in appearance. Histologic examination 
of the cord showed lesions characteristic of poliomyelitis, 
intense congestion and perivascular infiltration, foci of 
round-cell infiltration here and there in the grey matter, 


destruction of the cells of the anterior cornu, and small 
hiemorrhages in the anterior and posterior cornu. 

These results, in confirmation of those announced bv Dr. 
Rosenau, would seem to demonstrate conclusively that polio¬ 
myelitis may be transmitted to monkeys through the agency 
of the stable fly (Stomoxys caleitrans). It remains for further 
work to decide whether this is the usual or the only method 
of transmission in nature. 


Clinical Sides: 

MEDICAL, SURGICAL, OBSTETRICAL, AND 
THERAPEUTICAL. 


A CASE OF APPENDIX ABSCESS IN A HERNIAL SAC. 
l By H. W. Webber, M.S., M.D. Bond., F.R C.S. Edik., 

SURGEON TO THE SOUTH DEVON AND EAST CORNWALL HOSPITAL, 
PLYMOUTH. 


The presence of the appendix in a hernial sac is not 
uncommon, and it has even been found on the left side, but 
an appendix abscess is, as far as I can ascertain, decidedly 
rare. The following are the notes of the case. 

A man, aged 80 years, was admitted on Sept. 29th, 1912, 
with a painful, tender, elongated swelling in the right groin, 
his temperature being 99° F. and pulse 82. He had been 
ill for three days with pain in the right inguinal region and 
the development of a swelling extending from the external 
ring downwards to the scrotum. 

On admission he was immediately amesthetised and an 
incision made into the swelling, which was found to be 
of inflammatory nature, extending downwards to and 
apparently involving the testicle. On deepening the 
incision two or three drachms of thick pus were found. 
The nature of the condition of things not being apparent, 
it was decided to remove the testicle and cord with the 
thickening involving them complete, and on dissecting up 
the cord it was found that the appendix was present in the 
middle of the mass and was the source of the pus. Its base 
was, therefore, divided and inverted in the ciecum in the 
usual manner, the inflammatory mass and testicle removed, 
and the inguinal canal closed with catgut mattress sutures. 
A drainage-tube was inserted and brought out through the 
scrotum. The healing of the wound was somewhat delayed 
by the infection of the tissues which necessarily had taken 
place, but was finally completed by Oct. 21st. 

Plymouth. 

A CASE OF KELOID OF THE EYELIDS ASSOCIATED 
IN ITS ONSET WITH MEASLES. 

By James Alexander Wilson, M.D. Glasg., 

ASSISTANT SURGEON, OPHTHALMIC DEPARTMENT, ROYAL INFIRMARY. 

GLASGOW. 


A boy, aged 4 years, was admitted to Belvidere Fever 
Hospital on March 14th, 1912, suffering from measles. The 
illness is said to have begun on the 6th with the usual 
symptoms—sneezing, sore eyes, &c. Dr. J. J. Sinclair, 
resident assistant physician, reports: “The condition on 
admission was as follows:—Left eye : eyelids greatly swollen, 
so that they could only be opened with difficulty. Both 
eyelids and the upper part of the cheek were raw, as if 
from the application of an irritant. The conjunctiva was 
chemotic and there w*as a purulent discharge. The right 
eye show'ed the same condition, but it w^as less marked.” 
On April 9th there is a note as fol low's : “For the past 
three or four days the patient has opened the right eye 
voluntarily. The left eye is still kept closed and no proper 
view can be obtained ; the conjunctiva, however, is con¬ 
gested and some opacity of the cornea is seen.” The 
patient seems to have progressed favourably, and on dis¬ 
missal the parent was recommended to seek advice at an 
eye hospital.” 

The boy w r as brought to the Ophthalmic Institution on 
July 1st, 1912, and came under my care. There is a hori¬ 
zontal band 1 inch in length along the right upper lid. It is 
red, raised, and looks like a scar produced by a recent burn. 
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There are one or two small round patches on the right cheek 
and one on the right ear just behind the meatus externus. 
The left eyelids are much worse than the right. There is a 
red, fleshy-looking band which begins at the inner canthus 
and curves outwards in the upper lid. It sends three 
short arms upwards into the eyebrow, and there is some 
irregular scarring at the outer part of the lid. On the lower 
lid there is a band 1} inches long extending from the cheek 
upwards and outwards to the outer cant lips, connecting 
with the scarring on the upper lid. There is also a band 



Reproduction of photograph of the patient. 


which curves round the inner canthus and connects the 
bands on the upper and lower lids. These bands are some¬ 
what lumpy and draw the surrounding skin towards them. 
The upper lid is thickened, contracted, and slightly everted, 
so th it tlieic is difficulty in raising it to get a good view of 
the eyeball. There is a white opacity on the lower part of 
the cornea and some discharge from the conjunctiva. No 
very active treatment has been adopted, but the condition is 
improving. It is probable that this unusual condition 
was caused by the inflammation of the eyes that accom¬ 
panies measles, acting on structures already irritated and 
abraded. 

Glasgow. 


The Housing and Town Planning Act at 

Yeovil.— Under the Housing and Town Planning Act the 
Yeovil town council is building 150 houses, at an esti¬ 
mated cost of nearly £20,000 ; 50 houses will be erected 
this year, 50 more in 1913, and the remainder later on. 
There will be three types of houses, one type being let at 
5*. weekly, another type at 4*. a week, and the third variety 
will consist of blocks of tenements. Each block will have 
four flats, with two rooms in each, and offices, staircases, 
«kc., in common. Each house contains a living room, scullery, 
coal-store, and three bedrooms, while there is a piece of 
garden at the back. The cost of each house is £136 16*. &/. 
'I en of the 5*. weekly houses are completed, and four of the 
flats are nearly ready. Several tenants are waiting for thsm. 
The ^ eovil town council is to be congratulated on the under¬ 
taking. The Right Hon. John Burns, President of the 
L >cal Government Board, recently visited Yeovil, and in 
I he presence of a large gathering formally opened the first 
cot 'age. 


Ulriiital jiociftirs. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF MEDICINE. 


SECTION OF THE HISTORY OF MEDICINE. 

Election of Officers.—A Doicn Surrey Manuscript [of William 
Petty. — Contributions from History of Medicine to Problem 
of Transmission of Typhus.—Contemporary Portraits of 
John Banister and William Harvey.—Exhibition of Italian 
Diplomas. 

The inaugural meeting of the Section of the History of 
Medicine was held in the West Hall of the Royal Society of 
Medicine on Nov. 20th. The chair was taken by Sir 
Francis Champneys, Bart., President of the society, who 
declared the section duly constituted. 

The section proceeded to elect the following officers:— 
President: Sir William Osier, Bart. Vice-Presidents: Sir 
T. Clifford Allbutt, K.C.B., Dr. Richard Caton, Sir William S. 
Church, Bart., K.C.B., Sir Henry Morris, Bart., and Sir Ronald 
Ross, K.C.B. Honorary Secretaries : Dr. Raymond Crawfurd 
and Mr. D’Arcy Power. The following were elected Members 
of Council : Sir Francis Champneys, Bart., Dr. S. G. 
Clippingdale, Dr. J. D. Comrie, Mr. Alban Doran, Dr. 
David Forsyth, Dr. James Galloway, Dr. Leonard G. Guthrie*. 
Mr. E. Muirhead Little, Dr. R. O. Moon, Sir Shirley F. 
Murphy, Dr. J. A. Nixon, Mr. Herbert S. Pendlebury, Dr. 
H. D. Rolleston, Dr. F. M. Sandwith, and Dr. A. F. Voelcker. 

Sir Francis Champneys inducted Sir William Osler 
into the chair, who opened the proceedings with a few 
words upon the objects of the section and afterwards- 
read his paper on a Down Survey Manuscript of William 
Petty. He said : Sir William Petty (born 1623, died 1687), 
for a short time professor of anatomy in the University of 
Oxford and Vice-Principal of Brasenose College, has out¬ 
lived the somewhat slender reputation he had in the pro¬ 
fession, and yet in one particular he deserves to be held in 
remembrance among us for his share in Graunt’s “ Bills of 
Mortality of the City of London ” (1661), the first work of 
the kind in English, and for his “Observations on the 
Dublin Bills of Mortality ” (1683). As a political economist 
his praise is in the schools. In the “ Treatise on Taxes and 
Contributions ” (1662), the “ Discourse on Political 

Arithmetic” (1690), the “Political Anatomy of Ireland,” 
and in certain minor tracts students find the beginnings of 
that science in these islands. Before Petty no one had 
tried accurately to estimate the money value of the indi¬ 
vidual life to the nation, the importance of the division of 
labour, and the real nature of wealth. Let me quote one 
sentence from “ Verbum Sapienti ” (from the 1691 edition, 
p. 14) 

For Money is but the Fat of tlie Body-Politick, whereof too much 
doth as often hinder its Agility, as too little makes it sick. ' Tis true* 
that as Fat lubricates the motion of the Muscles, feeds in want of 
Victuals, tills up uneven cavities, and beautifies the Body so doth 
Money in the St.ite quicken its Action, feeds from Abroad in time of 
Dearth at home; evens accounts by reason of its divisibility, and 
beautifies tho whole, although more particularly the jiarticular person* 
who have it in plenty. 

You will not wonder that the Cambridge University Press 
reprinted his economic works in 1899 (edited by C. H. Hull> 
when you hear the following extract from Lord Edmund 
Fitzmaurice’s “ Life,” 1895 : 

In the 14 Treatise on Taxes," with an eye still fixed in the same direc¬ 
tion, he begins by pointing out that the only legitimate public charges 
of the State are, ita defence by land and sea, so as to secure peace at 
home and abroad ami honourable vindication from injury by foreign 
nations; the maintenance of the chief of the State in beetiming 
splendour, and of the administration, in all its branches, in a state of 
efficiency ; “ the pastorage of soul by salaried ministers of religion ;”the 
charge of schools and universities, the endowment of which, in his 
opinion ought to be a concern of the State, and the distribution of 
whose emoluments ought not to be “ according to the fond conceits of 
parents and friends,” and of which one of the principal aims should be 
the discovery of Nature in all its operations; “the maintenance of 
orphans, the aged, ami the impotent,” for, in his opinion, “the poor can 
lav up nothing against the time of their impotency and want oY work, 
when wc think it is just to limit the wages of the poor”; and the 
improvement of roads, navigable rivers, bridges, harbours, and the 
means of communication, and the development of mines and collieries. 

But Petty has a third claim to remembrance as the author 
of the famous Down Survey of Ireland—which “stand* 
to-day, with the accompanying books of distribution, the 
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legal record of the title on which half the land of Ireland is 
held.*' (Larcoin.) The text of my few remarks is an 
interesting manuscript relating to this work which chance 
threw in my way. In 1649 Petty had been named deputy to 
Dr. Clayton, the then Regius professor of medicine at 
Oxford, and in 1651 succeeded him in the chair of anatomy. 
At Oxford he became an active member of the club or 
society out of which originated the Royal Society. In 
1652 he was appointed Physician General to the Forces 
in Ireland, with which country the remainder of a stormy 
life was to be associated. A masterful, energetic, resourceful 
man, the first thing he did was to reorganise the 
medical service. Energy in action was, he said, the great 
requisite of life, and soon an opportunity offered which 
called forth all his powers. In 1652 the Irish wen* con¬ 
quered, the English won, and, as Petty says. “ had amongst 
other pretences a Gamester's right at least to their Estates.'’ 
The claimants were (1) the adventurers in England to whom 
2 500,000 acres of Irish land had been pledged for money 
advanced to raise an army ; (2) the soldiers of the new model 
army of Cromwell and Fairfax, who had really done the 
fighting ; and (3) the Commonwealth, which had reserved 
the Crown and Church and certain other lands. There were, 
it is said, 35,000 claimants of land in all. Lots were drawn, 
and attempts were made at the distribution, but it was 
found impossible to identify the lot drawn with any parti¬ 
cular parcel of land. There was no survey, and matters 
were soon in a hopeless muddle. The surveyor-general, also 
a doctor, a visionary, unpractical man, insisted that a survey 
could not be made in less than 13 years. Petty, a strong 
critic of this scheme, undertook to finish the job in 13 
months, if given a free hand. Registers and valuation lists 
existed in places, but no maps; Petty agreed “to survey, 
admeasure and to map,’’and so his work came to be known as 
the “down ” survey, because it was surveyed down on a map. 
The date fixed was Feb. 1st, 1655, and the rate of payment 
agreed upon was £7 3#. 4 d. per 1000 acres of forfeited 
profitable land, and the Church and Crown lands at £3 per 
acre. It was a vast undertaking, but Petty had a genius 
for organisation, and was himself a practical surveyor as 
well as a mathematician and physicist of the first rank. We 
get a glimpse of the way he went to work from a contemporary 
account:— 

The said Petty, considering the vastnesse of the worke, thought of 
dividinge both the art of makingc instruments as alsoe that of uslnge 
them into many i»artos, vi/., the one man made only measuringe 
rhaines, vizt. a wire mnker : another magneticall needles, with theire 
pitis, vizt. a watchmaker ; another turned the boxes out of wood, and 
the heads of the stands on which the instrument playes, vizt., a 
tumor; another the stands, or leggs, a pipe maker; another all the 
brassc worke, vizt., a founder; another workman, of a more versatile 
head and hand, touches the needles, adjusts the sights and cards, and 
adaptates every pocce to each other. 

In the meantime scales, protractors, and compass cards 
were prepared by the ablest artists in London, whither 
also were sent for, to use the old expression, “a magazine 
of royal paper, mouth-glue, colours, pencils,” &c. Field- 
books were prepared, and the ablest men in each barony 
and parish were selected as helpers. A staff of 1000 persons 
was organised, with 40 clerks at headquarters and an army 
of surveyors and undermeasurers. Ey April, 1656, the greater 
part of the special work assigned was finished, and he had 
surveyed for the army about 3,500,000 acres. .Subse¬ 
quently he undertook the survey of the adventurers’ lands, a 
task which occupied his time until nearly the end of 1658. 
As Sir Thomas Utrcom, the historian of the survey, remarks ; 
*• It is difficult to imagine a work of more obscurity and un¬ 
certainty than to locate 32,000 officers, soldiers, and 
followers with adventurers, settlers of every kind and class, 
having different and uncertain claims on lands of different 
and uncertain value, in detached parcels sprinkled over two- 
thirds of the surface of Ireland.” But this is the task Dr. 
Petty successfully accomplished. The MS. which I show 
deals with the survey, and was bound at the back of two 
volumes of Petty's letters, which I bought at the sale 
of the Phillips MSS. in April, 1911. The numerous manu¬ 
scripts relating to the survey are in the possession of 
the Lansdowne family (descendants of Petty), in the British 
Museum, and in the Public Record Office in Dublin. 
This manuscript has two points of interest: a copy 
in Petty’s hand of the contract, dated Dublin, May 18th, 
1655, signed by Charles Fleetwood on behalf of the Council 
of Officers. This has already been published in Larcom’s 
book. But the greater portion of the MS. is occupied with 
private memoranda concerning the detailed cost of the work 


of the survey. These, I am informed by Mr. Mills of the 
Public Record Office, Dublin, “have not been known to Sir 
Thos. Larcom Hardinge, or Lord Fitzmaurice when writing 
on Potty’s work. They should be of interest to any future 
writer on Petty’s life or his great work.” In reading Petty's 
life and works one gets the impression of a man born out of 
due time. His ideas, and the practical capacity and energy 
with which he carried them into execution, suggest the 
twentieth rather than the seventeenth century. No one of 
his writings shows the man in a better light than a little? 
tractate on education (“Advice of W. P. to Samuel Hartlib 
for the Advancement of Some Particular Parts of Learning.” 
London, 1648). He suggests the establishment of “ergastula 
literaria,” literature workshops where children may be 
taught to do something towards their living as well as 
to read and to write ; and he would have all children, 
though of the highest rank, do *• some gentile manufacture 
in their minority.” He also urged the establishment of a 
college of tradesmen -a technical school, “gymnasium 
mechanicum ”—“to which one prime and ingenious work¬ 
man of each trade should lie appointed a Fellow.” 
Of special interest is his advocacy of a “ Nosocomium 
Aeademicum,” or a hospital to cure the infirmities both of 
physicians and patients. It is the first suggestion I know of 
a research hospital. And he lastly urges the formation of a 
society, which will be “as careful to advance arts as the 
.resuits are to propagate their religion ” —which indicates 
that he had in mind at that time the organisation of the 
Royal Society. Pepys, in the celebrated diary, has many 
notices of Petty, who, he says, “ in discourse is methinks 
one of the most rational men that ever I heard speak with a 
tongue, having all his opinions most distinct and clear ”— 
judgment amply confirmed by all those who have studied the 
workings of this remarkable man. — Mr. W. G. Spencer, in 
congratulating the President on his paper, referred to the 
incident which occurred whilst Petty was lecturing on 
anatomy at Oxford in 1650, when Anno Green, a maid¬ 
servant, insufficiently hanged, was bionght for dissection and 
resuscitated. The story is told at length by Anthony Wood. 

Dr. Raymond Crawfurd read a paper entitled “Contri¬ 
butions from the History of Medicine to the Problem of the 
Transmission of Typhus,” with the purpose of showing that, 
apart from the discovery by experimental pathology, the 
history of recorded epidemics supplied all the data for 
reaching the correct conclusion as to the part played by 
body lice in its transmission. He argued that as the flea and 
the body louse tend to flourish under closely similar condi¬ 
tions, one would expect to find considerable similarity in the 
cpidemicity of plague and typhus fever, but with differences 
corresponding to any differences of habits of life of the two 
parasites. He adduced a volume of evidence to show that 
epidemics of typhus and plague did habitually concur in 
former times, and also epidemics of typhus and relapsing 
fever. This latter association would be inevitable, seeing 
that it is now known that relapsing fever is also com¬ 
municated by body lice. The constant association 
of various acute infectious fevers explained how it 
was that physicians came to the conclusion that they 
all represented merely stages of a single morbid pro¬ 
cess, with no differences in kind. But though thus 
closely associated, the tendency in European epidemics 
had consistently been for typhus to precede plague, and 
sometimes to follow it as well. European epidemics of 
plague had almost invariably reached their highest virulence 
in the summer when flea prevalence is at a maximum : but 
European epidemics of typhus had almost always been most 
severe in winter, when the habitation of the body louse is 
least disturbed by washing and changing of clothing and 
when the desire for warmth induces overcrowding, with 
increased facilities for the transmission of the parasite. Of 
the role of clothing in the carriage of typhus there was 
no doubt whatever Perhaps the scantiness of clothing 
was a subsidiary cause of the absence of typhus in 
Tropical Africa, and it was interesting to note that 
several writers a century or more ago had noted the 
immunity to typhus of naked slaves on ships in which 
typhus raged among those who wore clothing. Murchison 
and others had shown that the prevalence of typhus in a 
district was directly proportional to the overcrowding and 
the destitution of the residents ; and, contrariwise, that 
there was no tendency, except in abnormal circumstances, 
such as warfare, for it to spread to districts in which over¬ 
crowding and uncleanliness did not exist. In this feature 
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typhus contrasted strongly with measles and scarlet fever. 
Typhus had so constantly attached itself to camps and 
armies that it bore numerous synonyms indicating the fact. 
Many armies and many beleaguered cities had been terribly 
devastated by typhus. The Crimean war supplied striking 
testimony to the part played by lice. In the first year the 
medical officers stated that the English troops were infested 
with lice, and typhus also raged among them, until fresh 
clothing arrived for the troops. In the second year the 
French were the chief sufferers from lice and also from 
typhus. Letters were read from Crimean medical veterans 
substantiating these facts. In the South African and 
Soudanese campaigns both officers and men were infested 
with lice, but in the absence of the hypothetical causal 
micro-organism, typhus did not appear. Drastic treatment 
of pediculosisshouldbe a cardinal feature of military hygiene. 
The constant appearance of typhus in gaols, of which many 
instances were cited, in the absence of typhus in the district, 
led medical men to believe in its generation de novo in prisons. 
The true explanation probably lay in the presence of infected 
body lice or their ova in the prison clothes and bedding that 
were used by successive relays of prisoners. It has been 
recently shown that the infection can be transmitted to the 
ova. This, however, does not suffice to explain such an out¬ 
break as that in Strasburg gaol in 1854, in the absence of 
typhus in the district, and after an interval of 40 years, 
unless the audacious hypothesis is advanced that infected 
ova may have lain dormant for 40 years and become revivified 
under appropriate conditions. The hypothesis of typhus 
carriage might be suggested, but that could not well explain 
five outbreaks that occurred on the French convict hulks at 
Toulon between 1820 and 1856, when there was no typhus in 
or around Toulon. Typhus had shown the same liability, in 
a less degree, to break out in hospitals as it had done in 
gaols and ships, and in this connexion it was interesting to 
find that in a recent epidemic in N.W. India a careful 
examination of the bedding disclosed the presence of 
numerous ova of the body louse. With the relationship of 
typhus to the body louse confirmed it was unpleasant to 
reflect that in past times the British Isles had been regarded 
as the favourite haunt of typhus. The much-travelled 
Erasmus had, however, awarded the palm to England for 
“the filthiness of the streets and the sluttishness within 
doo.\s,” and Stuart literature told the same tale. It was not 
for the reader of the paper to suggest why typhus had con¬ 
tinued to flourish in Ireland after it had disappeared from 
the sister islands. Murchison had actually noted the 
verminous condition of the occupants of a house, in which a 
sporadic case of typhus appeared, but it did not occur to him 
that there was a direct relation between the two.—The paper 
was discussed by Dr. L. W. Sam bon and Dr. F. M. Sandwith, 
each of whom adduced evidence from their own experience in 
support of the general thesis of the paper. 

Mr. D'Arcy Power read notes on a Contemporary Portrait 
of John Banister delivering the Visceral Lecture at the 
Barber-Surgeons’ Hall in Monkwell-street in 1581. He 
pointed out how many additional facts it furnished both 
about the lecturer and the teaching of anatomy in London in 
the sixteenth century. He also showed a contemporary 
portrait of Dr. William Harvey at the age of 61. Both 
portraits he thought had been painted by the Serjeant 
Painter to the Court for the time being, and a copy of each 
was given to the members present. 

Dr. Michael Foster exhibited two Italian Diplomas to 
show how closely they resembled Harvey’s diploma at the 
College of Physicians. One diploma was issued at Padua in 
1714 to Augustin Rossi as Doctor of the Canon and Civil 
Law ; the other was a licence to practise surgery granted to 
Laurentius Maria Saura and dated Venice 1755. 


SECTION FOR THE STUDY OF DISEASE IN 
CHILDREN. 

Exhibition of Cases and Specimens.—Epidemic Catarrhal 
Jaundice. 

A MEETING of this section was held on Nov. 22nd, Mr. 
A. H. T ubby, the President, being in the chair. 

Dr. J. L. Bench showed a Congenital Syphilitic Infant 
treated by intravenous injection of neosalvarsan. The child, 
a girl 2 years old, had been suffering from an offensive 
maeo-purulent discharge from the nostrils, malnutrition, and 
well-marked condylomata round the anus. The Wassermann 


reaction had been markedly positive, and on Oct. 30th she 
was given a dose of 0*45 grm. neosalvarsan intravenously 
into the median basilic vein. No ill-effects of any kind 
followed the injection. The child left the hospital two days 
afterwards with the syphilitic symptoms greatly improved, 
and a week afterwards the condylomata and muco-purulent 
rhinitis had disappeared. On Nov. 13th a second injection 
of neosalvarsan was given, this time intramuscularly into 
the right buttock. The amount of neosalvarsan so injected 
was again 0-45 grin. The child had steadily improved in 
general health and had put on weight. The Wassermann 
reaction was negative. 

Dr. J. Walter Carr showed a case of Partial Hemiatrophy 
of the Face and Tongue ; boy, aged 9 years. About a year 
ago the patient’s mother first noticed a whitish spot, like a 
scar, over the lower border of the lower jaw on the right 
side. Since then a gradual wasting of the lower part of the 
right side of the face had been observed. No cause could be 
assigned for the onset of the atrophy ; there was no history 
of illness or of trauma. When shown there was marked 
atrophy of the skin, subcutaneous tissues, and muscles over 
and below the right half of the lower jaw, from the angle to 
the symphysis. The bone itself also appeared to be some¬ 
what wasted, but an X ray examination did not show any 
definite atrophy. The skin showed slight, rather patchy 
atrophic changes; its sensibility was unaltered, except, 
perhaps, for a very slight diminution to touch. The muscles 
contracted normally ; those of mastication were not affected. 
There was marked atrophy also of the right half of the 
tongue, but no affection of movement, ordinary sensibility, 
or taste. In all other respects, except for slight psoriasis, 
the boy seemed quite normal, both physically and mentally. 

Mr. Lionel E. C. Norbury showed a case of Spina 
Bifida (Meningo-myelocele) treated by operation. The girl, 
when aged 5 weeks, was admitted with an ulcerating sacra 
spina bifida the size of a large Tangerine orange. There 
was very little true skin over the swelling, the covering con¬ 
sisting chiefly of a thin membrane, discharging in several 
places. There was a slight degree of hydrocephalus; 
talipes calcaneus bilateral; no other paralyses. After the 
ulcers had healed an operation was performed under chloro¬ 
form anesthesia of excision of the spina bifida by elliptical 
incisions. A rubber tube was stitched into the rectum to 
avoid soiling of the wound, but did not remain in position 
very long. The child was kept in a slanting position with 
the head low until the wounds had healed. There was never 
any leakage of cerebro-spinal fluid during convalescence 
The child was 16 months old when shown. She was intelligent 
The anterior fontanelle was almost closed. There was no 
bulging in the region of the wound. The condition of talipes 
calcaneus remained, and was being treated by massage and 
passive movement by the mother. 

Mr. H. A. T. Fairbank showed a case of Ununited 
Fracture of the Neck of the Femur. The patient, a girl, 
aged 15, gave a history of having been knocked down and 
run over by a van in October, 1904. The diagnosis was 
said to have been “comminuted fracture of the femur near 
the neck.” The left leg had always been short since the 
accident, which necessitated her lying in bed many weeks. 
The shortness was said to be increasing. Pain had been 
present at times only, but had been worse lately. The j>ain 
was severe at night, it waked her; it was particularly 
noticeable on rising after sitting for long, but it was not 
caused by walking, except in wet weather. The left leg was 
wasted, and held in an everted position. Flexion of the hip 
was possible to a right angle only ; abduction was practically 
abolished, while internal rotation was very limited ; ex¬ 
tension and adduction were only slightly affected. The 
trochanter was raised, prominent, and thickened anteriorly. 
Real shortening, 2 in. A skiagram showed an ununited 
fracture of the neck of the femur and coxa vara. The case 
was shown in order to elicit opinions as to the best treat¬ 
ment. It was proposed to excise the head of the femur, 
and retain the limb in hyper-abduction for several weeks. 

Dr. Eric L. Pritchard and Mr. Douglas Drew showed a 
case of (Esophageal Stricture. The patient was a boy, aged 
2 years, delicate from birth and subject to vomiting, and 
was admitted owing to inability to swallow solid food. He 
had been fed on liquid foods until recently, when inability 
to swallow solids was discovered. X ray photograph showed 
a dilated oesophagus between the level of the suprasternal 
notch and xiphisternum and a stenosed portion below. 
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Dr. Eric Pritchard also showed a case of Multiple 
Exostoses with Wasting of the Muscles of Upper Arm. The 
patient was a boy, aged 9 years. The first exostosis was 
noticed at the age of 2 years on the inner side of the upper 
end of the tibia. From that time until the present new 
exostoses had continued to develop, and were exceedingly 
numerous, especially in the ribs. For the most part they 
were symmetrical. There was considerable wasting of 
the muscles of the upper arm, but muscular power was 
good. 

Mr. Sidney Boyd showed a case of Osteoma of the Forearm 
causing considerable deformity. A boy aged 9 years. The 
tumour of the forearm appeared to be growing from the ulna, 
and had caused considerable bowing of the radius. It was 
first noticed at the age of 5 years. The head of the radius 
was dislocated outwards. There was imperfect ossification 
of the lower end of the ulna, and a small tumour at the 
tipper end of the same bone. He had also several osteomata 
on the ribs, one at the upper end of the right humerus, and 
one on the vertebral border of the left scapula. His father 
was said to have a bony tumour of the tibia. Boy was the 
ninth of 11 children. An elder brother, aged 19 years, had 
a similar but smaller tumour of the forearm ; it was said to 
have become much smaller, and caused no loss of function. 
Another brother, aged 15 years, had a similar tumour, but it 
caused him very little inconvenience in his work. A sister, 
aged 6 years, had multiple osteomata. 

Dr. G. A. Sutherland showed a case of Cerebral Non¬ 
development. A girl aged 7 weeks. When aged 2 weeks 
convulsions came on in the form of irregular twitchings of 
face and limbs. Difficulty in swallowing was noticed. The 
breathing at times was rapid. The baby was fairly well 
nourished, the skull and other parts of the body appearing 
to be proportional in size. She lay in a completely apathetic 
condition, without smiling or taking any notice when awake, 
but could be aroused to make certain gross movements of the 
trunk and limbs, although insensitive to pin-pricks. There 
was marked opisthotonos, with a tendency to left-sided 
pleurothotonos, and the limbs were in a spastic condition, 
ilexion being present at the elbows and extension at the 
knees. The hands and feet were in a condition of tetany. 
Other symptoms : (1) As a rule unable to suck or swallow ; 
(2) attacks of tachypncea, the respirations running up to 160 
per minute, and being cyclic in character; (3)"attacks of 
tachycardia, the heart-rate running up to 200 per minute ; 

(4) fits of crying, causeless, beginning and ending abruptly ; 

(5) spells of yawning ; (6) occasional twitching about the 
face and hands, but no definite convulsive seizure. Fundi 
normal. Wassermann test negative. Cerebro-spinal fluid 
scanty but normal; temperature normal. It was suggested 
that the underlying condition was one of non-development 
of the cerebral lobes, and that only the cerebellum, pons, 
medulla, and basal ganglia were active. The uncontrolled 
action of these lower centres would explain most of the 
symptoms present. 

Mr. H. S. Clogg showed a case of Malformation of the 
Rectum (complete absence of the post-allantoic gut and the 
proctodseum) ; operation ; result. A boy aged 4v* years. 
When 5 days old he was admitted to the Evelina Hospital! 
The abdomen was greatly distended; vomiting was frequent; 
there was entire absence of development of the proctodajum, 
without any indication where the bowel terminated. Imme¬ 
diate colostomy in the left iliac region was performed. 
When he was 6 months old an exploratory operation 
was performed from the perineal aspect. ‘The bowel 
ended blindly at the level of the base of the prostate 
gland, to which it was adherent; it was separated 
from the prostate and sufficiently mobilised to enable 
it to be brought to the perineal skin without tension, 
to which, after opening, it was sutured. To render access 
easier a portion of the coccyx was removed. In order to 
mobilise the bowel the peritoneum had to be freely incised, 
and several resistant peritoneal and connective tissue bands 
had to be severed. The wound healed satisfactorily without 
any retraction of the bowel. The colostomy was closed 
later. When shown the bowel was seen to be united to the 
skin of the perineum ; there was no stenosis nor prolapse ; 
the motions were passed unconsciously ; there was complete 
absence of sphincteric control. The' case was shown to 
illustrate : (1) the advantages of an immediate primary 
colostomy over a perineal dissection in cases where the 
bowel ends at some distance from the perineum, for a deep 


perineal dissection in an infant a day or two old suffering 
from obstruction must be extremely difficult and probably 
fatal ; (2) that in order to establish a perineal anus the 
bowel must be freely mobilised and brought to the perineal 
skin without tension, or very troublesome stenosis will 
result; and (3) the absence of sphincter control which is to 
be anticipated, since the sphincters are developed from the 
proctodaeum. In this case there were a few fibres in the 
position of, and having the direction of, the external 
sphincter muscle, but as a muscle it.could not be said to be 
developed. 

Dr. O. K. Williamson showed a Case for Diagnosis. The 
patient, a boy aged 10 years, was brought to the hospital in 
April, 1912, on account of tremor of the head. The illness 
began three and a half years befoie this, when it was 
noticed that his hands trembled and that he had lost 
strength in them. After this a fine tremor was noticed in 
the head. Since this time he had been, on the whole, less 
bright mentally. He got more easily excited than before, 
was spiteful and unsteady since the beginning of the 
illness, and frequently fell. He had fits of bad temper. 
Since the beginningof the illness his sight, had been affected 
and his gait unsteady, lie improved for a time, but had 
been worse again of late. There were coarse tremor of the 
arms, equal on the two sides, also of the tongue ; fine tremor 
of the head ; gait ataxic and reeling ; he tended to fall to 
the left side ; Romberg’s sign was absent; pupils reacted 
well to light and accommodation ; hearing normal ; doubtful 
slight lateral nystagmus; knee-jerks normal, no definite 
plantar response ; and speech indistinct. 

Dr. J. D. Rolleston exhibited a Pharynx and Larynx from 
a fatal case of Hemorrhage from Throat in a girl aged 6. 
The specimen showed an abscess cavity in each tonsil, 
ulceration of the uvula, soft palate, epiglottis, frenum 
epiglottidis valleculae, and ary epiglottidean folds. There 
was deep ulceration of the laryngeal portion of the pharynx 
exposing muscular tissue. Three small superficial ulcers 
were present above the right vocal cord. The exact site of 
the bleeding vessel was not determined, but there was no 
evidence of erosion of the carotid or internal jugular, or of 
any glandular abscess. 

Dr. C. Paget Lapage showed a Primary Carcinoma of the 
Liver in a boy aged 6 years. The liver was considerably 
enlarged, with several rounded prominences on its anterior 
surface. The marked and progressive engorgement of the abdo¬ 
minal veins and the ascites showed that t here was obstruction 
to the venous return in the region of the liver. There was no 
jaundice. The post-mortem examination showed that the 
liver was very large, weighing 6 1b., the right lobe being 
chiefly affected by large masses of tumour which were also 
growing into and obstructing the hepatic veins and inferior 
vena cava; there were secondary deposits in the lungs, but 
nowhere else. Microscopical examination of the tumour 
showed polygonal and spheroidal cells in masses and columns, 
with very little stroma ; the cell nuclei were oval or rounded 
and showed many mitotic figures, and the cytoplasm was 
granular ; there was much fatty infiltration. There were 
bile-stained areas in the tumour masses and in the lung 
deposits, but not in the liver itself. The evidence for 
regarding this tumour as a primary carcinoma of the liver 
was twofold—viz., (1) the general resemblance of the cells 
to liver cells in form and arrangement, and (2) the 
resemblance in physiological function, as shown by the 
infiltration of fat and secretion of bile in both primary 
and secondary growths. 

Dr. Leonard G. Guthrie read a paper on Epidemic 
Catarrhal Jaundice. During the months of November and 
December, 1911, and January, 1912, he had met with 10 cases of 
jaundice in children. The number of cases was so small that 
the jaundice might have been regarded as sporadic had not 
two or more members of the same families been affected in 
several instances, and had not the patients lived (with two 
exceptions) in adjoining districts. Eight of the patients 
came from the contiguous districts of Paddington, Kilburn 
Park, Harrow-road, and St. John’s Wood, and two from 
Walthamstow. In three instances more than one member of 
the same family were affected by jaundice within ten days or 
a fortnight to three months of each other. In one family 
two sisters, in another two sisters and a brother, and in 
a third family a brother and sister were jaundiced. 
Thus seven of the patients w^ere related as brothers or 
sisters. The remaining three patients were unrelated to each 
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other. Seven of the children were female and three were 
male. Their ages ranged between 3 and 11 years. The 
jaundice was deep in all cases, and associated with clay- 
coloured stools and bilinuria. The average duration of the 
jaundice was three to four weeks, but in one case it only 
lasted a week. Icterus was ushered in by malaise, languor, 
and sometimes by drowsiness ; the temperature was usually 
slightly raised (99° to 100° F.). Anorexia was the rule, but in 
one case the appetite was said to be voracious, especially 
for eggs. Vomiting occurred in two cases ; vomiting and 
diarrhoea in one ; vomiting and constipation in another. In 
one case complaint was made of itching. Bradycardia was 
not observed in any. The lowest pulse-rate recorded was 
66 in one case. As a rule it varied between 72 and 96. A 
pulse of 120 to 130 was noted in two cases whilst the tempera¬ 
ture was elevated. The liver was enlarged in six cases and 
greatly so in four. In these it extended to within an inch or 
an inch and a half of the umbilicus. It was smooth in all 
cases and not tender in any. As soon as bile appeared in the 
stools and disappeared from the urine, the liver slowly subsided 
and became normal in size in from one to two weeks. The 
exact dates of the onset of jaundice in different members of 
the same family could not in all cases be determined. In 
one family a girl became jaundiced exactly a fortnight after 
her sister; in another family a girl was jaundiced on 
Dec. 4th, and her brother became so on Dec. 16th, 1911. 
Their elder sister, aged 11, had had jaundice some time in 
the previous November. In the third family a boy, aged 6, 
was jaundiced in November, 1911, and his sister, aged 3, 
became so on Jan. 9th, 1912. Apparently all cases began 
with definite malaise , and probably some slight pyrexia, 
but none of the patients was seriously ill at any time. 
In this respect there was no difference between the 
sporadic and the other cases. The hepatic enlargement 
was as marked in the former as in the latter, 
and there seemed no reason to doubt that the sporadic- 
cases were of the same nature as those which occurred 
in families. No relapses occuired in any of the cases, and 
the recovery was uneventful in all. Similar small and mild 
epidemics of catarrhal jaundice had been especially frequent 
during the last three years in this country, and many had 
been recorded in almost all parts of the world. A distinc¬ 
tion should be drawn between epidemic catarrhal jaundice 
and epidemic infectious jaundice (Weil’s disease). The 
latter seemed to be confined to the shores of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and to be due to contaminated food and water. In 
some outbreaks, B. proteus fluorescens had been found in 
the urine and internal organs of peisons dying from the 
disease. The mortality varied from 10 to 60 per cent. 
Epidemic catarrhal jaundice was far more widely distri¬ 
buted throughout the world. It was probably “ air-borne ” 
and not due to food or water. No specific organisms 
had been found, and perhaps different organisms might 
be concerned in producing a catarrhal hepatitis. The 
mortality was very low, but deaths from epidemic 
catarrhal jaundice had been recorded in other countries, 
though not in this. The symptoms and pathological changes 
in fatal cases were practically the same as in Weil’s disease 
and in acute yellow atrophy of the liver. Acute yellow 
atrophy of the liver sometimes occurred in members of the 
same family, and might affect numbers of pregnant women in 
the same districts. The probable explanation (suggested by 
Cockayne, Quarterly Journal of Medicine , Vol. VI., No. 21, 
October, 1912) was that unknown organisms which produced 
catarrhal jaundice might prove fatal when acting upon a 
liver weakened by some temporary strain, such as pregnancy, 
or having some inherent insufficiency. This explanation would 
also cover cases of “post-anacsthetic fatalities” and also rare 
instances of deaths from what at first appeared to be simple 
catarrhal or obstructive jaundice. The symptoms and post¬ 
mortem conditions did not differ materially from those of 
acute yellow atrophy of the liver. Epidemic catarrhal 
jaundice was regarded as a form of hepatitis resembling 
mumps in some particulars, and not due merely to mechanical 
obstruction of the common bile duct, consequent to gastro¬ 
duodenal catarrh. Although hitherto no fatalities had been 
recorded in this country from epidemic catarrhal jaundice, 
the disease might at any time assume more serious propor¬ 
tions. The prognosis in any case should be guarded, and 
the question, Is jaundice catching? could no longer be 
answered by a direct negative. It was probably most 
communicable in its early febrile stage. 


PATHOLOGICAL SECTION. 

The Origin of Life.—Effect of Radium on Muscle-Xerre 
Preparations. — Vaccine Treatment of Gonorrheea. 

A meeting of this section was held on Nov. 19th, Dr. 

R. T. Hewlett, the President, being in the chair. 

Dr. H. Charlton Bastian contributed a paper entitled 
“ Remarks on Further Experiments Concerning the Origin of 
Life.” He recorded the fact that his work, “ The Origin of 
Life,” published in 1911, had been based on 196 experi¬ 
ments with hermetically sealed tubes whose contents had 
been exposed to high temperatures. Since then he 
had performed a much larger series of experiments-as 
many as 280—and consequently was in a position to pass 
some judgment on the value of his previous results, 
to deal with the doubts of others as to the validity of his 
conclusions, and to offer some useful advice to those who 
may wish successfully to repeat the experiments. It had 
long been believed that the occurrence of “spontaneous 
generation ” was a myth, largely through the work of 
Pasteur and Tindall. In all their experiments Pasteur and 
Tindall had made use of solutions of organic matter heated 
to 100° or 105° C., and subsequently protected, more or less 
securely, from external contamination. Having extinguished 
all life in their media and receptacles, they exposed them to 
what were considered incubating temperatures. Then, if evi¬ 
dences of fermentation occurred, they were content to account 
for it as the result of some error, whilst their numerous 
negative results induced them to favour a conclusion wider 
than was warranted. His own experiments had been of the 
same order, but more stringent, for of late lie had dealt 
with saline solutions only, and had heated to temperatures 
much higher. Yet, on opening such previously sterilised 
tubes and solutions, he] had taken therefrom undoubted 
living organisms. The criticism that these were merely 
pseudo-organisms was disproved by the fact that they 
freely multiplied when transplanted to other nutritive 
media. They could not be explained bv an inrush 
of air into the tube when the neck was tiled, for 
they were found in the sediment at the bottom of 
the tube ; nor were they due to an infected pipette, or 
derived from the air during the short time that the drop of 
fluid to be examined remained uncovered. Nor were they 
dead organisms which had pre-existed in the experimental 
fluids as had been suggested, for these pre-existing organisms 
could never have been numerous, and were never well- 
developed in the newly prepared solutions. The fact that 
minute organisms were either very scarce or absent in control 
tubes, and were abundant after months in other tubes of the 
same series which had not previously been opened, was con¬ 
clusive evidence that they had developed and multiplied. 
They could not be germs which had survived the heating 
process, for temperatures ranging from 120° to 145° G. had 
been used for from 5 to 20 minutes ; and further, torulie and 
micrococci which had been taken from the tubes were not 
known to be capable of resisting temperatures even of 60° or 
70° C. for two or three minutes. As the result of new 
experiments he advised that in future trials all tubes ex¬ 
posed to light should be placed just inside a north, or. 
better still, a north-east, window, unless they could be put 
into a conservatory and there protected from the direct ray- 
of the sun. Tubes exposed to light should not be examined 
till nearly six months had elapsed in summer, or from 8 to 
12 months in colder or duller weather. During the winter lie 
had used an incubator maintained at 27° and at 37° C., half 
of the time at the lower and half at the higher temperature. 
Tubes exposed in the incubator should not be opened under 
four or six months. Too old solutions of sodium silicate must 
not be employed, and it appeared that colloidal silica could 
undergo harmful changes even within so short a period 
four months. It seemed clear that it was better not to work 
with ordinary commercial sodium silicate which w T as more than 
12 months old, and that the dilute colloidal silica used should 
be prepared only recently. When examining the solution:- ho 
used a pipette about 8 in. long, with a bore of 3 mm., and 
having a rubber teat at its upper end. It was desirable u- 
take up only a single drop of the sediment. When tlv 
organisms were scarce and minute their recognition might U 
facilitated greatly by running under the cover-glass adr< y 
of a freshly filtered solution of eosin or of carbol-fuehsin 
Dr. W. S. Lazarus-Barlow and Mr. T. J. Dvnuak 
showed lantern slides illustrative of the Effects of t! 
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Radiations of Radium upon the Muscle-nerve Prepara¬ 
tion of the Frog. The method adopted was to deter¬ 
mine every half hotir the minimal single-shock stimulus 
(given through the du Bois-Reymond coil from accumu¬ 
lators) sufficient to call forth a muscular contraction. 
The fellow muscle-nerve preparation from the same frog 
was used in each case as a control, and the stimulus was 
thrown simultaneously into the experimental and control 
systems, the path befween the two non-polarisable electrodes 
being made by the crossed distal portions of the two nerves. 
There was evidence to show that under alpha rays the 
irritability of the muscle-nerve preparation was longer pre¬ 
served than under control conditions, and that beta and 
gamma rays were without elTect. Consideration of curarised 
muscle-nerve preparations and of non-curarised preparations 
with the nerve cut close to the muscle (in both of which 
instances one non-polarisable electrode was applied to the 
muscle direct and the path was completed by a copper wire 
laid across the two Achilles tendons) showed that the 
radiations were without effect upon the nerve-endings, 
produced some effect upon the muscle, and considerable effect 
upon the nerve. No histological changes were found. The 
research is being continued. 

Mr. J. E. R. McDonagh and Dr. B. G. Klein communi¬ 
cated a paper on Some Points concerning the Vaccine Treat¬ 
ment of Gonorrhoea and the Regulation thereof by the Com¬ 
plement Fixation Test. After using several different strains 
of gonococci they found that a ratio existed between the 
properties of the antigen as exhibited in the complement fixa¬ 
tion test and the therapeutic action of the same antigen used 
as a vaccine. They also pointed out that the strength of an 
antigen bore no relation to the severity of the disease, but 
that the course ran by the disease was determined by the 
resistance of the patient, the mode of entrance of the 
gonococci into the body, and the quantity thereof. They were 
of the opinion that it was far more important to use a vaccine 
recently made from an original culture or first subculture 
than to lay great stress upon the vaccine being autogenous. 
Three methods of vaccine treatment were employed and 
regulated by the complement fixation test : (1) Ordinary 
vaccines injected intramuscularly or subcutaneously; (2) 
autolysed vaccines injected intravenously; (3) sensitised 
vaccines injected intramuscularly or subcutaneously. The 
disadvantages of No. 1 were found to be : the negative phase 
occurring after the injections and the toxic symptoms which 
followed a prolonged course of treatment. Great stress was 
laid upon the dose and the intervals that should elapse 
between each injection. The negative phase was practically 
negligible after intravenous injections, but as about ten 
injections were required the toxic symptoms following them 
could not be avoided. Sensitised vaccines overcame all 
these difficulties, provided a human antigonococcal serum was 
employed. 


MEDICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


Exhibition of Clinical Cases. 

A meeting of this society was held on Nov. 25th, Sir W. 
Watson Cheyne, Bart., the President, being in the chair. 

The President showed two cases of Formation of New 
Joint. Case 1, a girl aged 12, was first admitted to hospital 
on Dec. 14th, 1911, suffering from ankylosis of the right 
hip joint as a result of old tuberculous disease. The tuber¬ 
culous trouble commenced in 1908 and she was treated first 
in the hospital and later outside by splints (Thomas’s), 
crutches, &c. When she was admitted the right hip joint 
was completely ankylosed, there w r as 2jr in. shortening in the 
right log, and the leg was adducted and rotated somewhat 
outwards. On Jan. 3rd the President performed an 
arthroplasty on the lines of Murphy’s operation on the outer 
side of the thigh, extending downwards in front from the 
anterior superior spine and then curving across the 
thigh, then upwards behind the joint to about the 
same level. A large flap about 5 in. long and 4 in. 
broad was cut through the skin and superficial fascia; 
this was turned up to the full extent, leaving the 
deep fascia exposed. This again was turned up and 
formed a long flap of fibrous tissue with a certain amount of 
fat on both surfaces. The next step in the operation was 
to saw off the trochanter obliquely and turn it up along 


with the muscles attached to it so as to expose the neck of 
the femur. The remains of the capsule of the joint were 
divided and the neck of the bone and the margin of the 
acetabulum were exposed, and with a chisel the head of the 
bone was gradually got out of the acetabular cavity ; it was 
soft and mis-shapen, and it was shaved down so as to forqn 
a round head. The head left was small. On turning out 
the head of the bone remains of old extensive disease in the 
acetabulum were found in the shape of marked destruction 
of the floor of this cavity in one or two places, leading to a 
complete perforation into the pelvis, and a large amount of 
cheesy material was filling up the deeper part and passing 
into a cavity outside the joint. All this cheesy stuff was 
cleared out, the acetabulum was scraped and smooth, and it 
was seen that the head of the bone, though small, would 
keep fairly well in position in the acetabulum. The edge 
of the acetabular cavity, round which there was a 
quantity of new bone, was chipped away so as to allow 
free movement of the hip without the permanent 
acetabular edge catching on the femur. The fascial flap was 
now taken and a vertical cut made in the upper part of it 
sufficient for the trochanter and the muscles attached to it 
to be brought forward, and then the flap was folded around 
the head of the femur and retained in place by a circular 
stitch round the neck of the bone. The head of the femur 
was now returned into the acetabular cavity covered with 
this fascial covering, and the trochanter was brought down 
to the raw surface and fixed in place by a couple of screws. 
The patient went on very well, the wound healed rapidly by 
first intention, and movements were possible without pain at 
quite an early period. On March 6th the screws were 
removed as they were rather long and seemed to interfere 
with the extreme movements of the joint. She wa 9 dis¬ 
charged on April 28th, and was then sent to the orthopaedic 
department for movements and exercise. On July 2nd, that 
is to say, about four and a half months after the operation, 
she came with a swelling which had appeared a few days 
previously on the outer side of the scar. This was fluctuating, 
and when opened was found to contain thin cheesy 
pus, evidently of a tuberculous character, which had 
come from the old tuberculous focus. Since then the 
discharge had gradually diminished, and there was a 
small sinus which had almost healed. The patient 
was able to walk very well, and the movements of 
the joint w r ere almost perfect in all directions. Case 2, 
a girl aged 15, was first admitted to hospital on 
Feb. 4th, 1911, with ankylosis of the left elbow. The 
history was that nearly three years previously she had been 
seized with acute pain in the elbow without any known 
cause and she was taken next day to a children’s hospital 
where the elbow joint was laid freely open. Evidently 
she had an acute suppurative arthritis from unknown cause. 
The wounds healed in about three months and the elbow 
joint became fixed. She was admitted into hospital to see 
if she could get a movable joint. At that time the elbow 
was fixed at an angle of about 100° ; with the exception of 
a little pronation and supination absolute bony ankylosis 
was present. On Feb. 15th the President broke up 
the union, removing the olecranon process and what 
seemed at the time to be a sufficient amount of the lower 
end of the humerus to permit of further movement. He 
practically did the old operation of excision of the elbow 
except that he did not interfere with the head of the 
radius. Passive movements were carried out for some timq, 
but after the patient left the hospital she kept the arm 
stiff and she returned in January, 1912, with complete 
ankylosis and the arm fixed at an angle of about 30® 
in the pronated position. On Jan. 10th he performed 
an arthroplasty, again following the lines recommended 
by Dr. Mnrphy, of Chicago ; an antero-internal flap was 
first made on the inner side of the arm about 3 in. long 
and 2 in. broad, and a similar postero-external flap on the 
outer side. The skin and superficial fascia were then turned 
up, leaving the deep fascia exposed with a little fat on the 
surface. This was divided along the same incision as the 
skin, and the two flaps of fascia with a little fat adhering to 
them were turned up, these flaps being held out of the 
way. The bone* was now divided across by a chisel, the 
division being somewhat curved upwards in the centre. The 
bones were shaped so as to fit into one another to a certain 
extent, and the head of the radius was taken away. The 
fascial flaps were now turned in between the humerus and 
Y 3 
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f the bones of the forearm and stitched in position, so as to 
prevent any contact of the two bony surfaces. A piece of 
fascia was also wrapped round the head of the ulna. There 
was nothing remarkable about the progress of the case. The 
. wounds healed by first intention, and movement was begun 
very soon. The movement was not particularly painful, 
except when carried to extremes, but at first they were done 
under gas. The present condition was a most excellent 
.elbow-joint; it was freely moveable in the direction of 
flexion and extension, and there was a considerable amount 
.♦f rotatory movement, although that was not perfect. 
Further, the joint was firm, much firmer, in fact, than an 
excision of the elbow-joint usually is, and there was not the 
same amount of lateral mobility. The patient had been able 
.to take up work as a needlewoman. 

Dr. F. S. Palmer showed two cases of Friedreich’s Ataxia. 
1. A boy, aged 16 years, the youngest of a family of three, 
one brother (19 years) quite healthy, one sister (18 years) 
similarly affected (Case 2). Both parents are alive and well. 
,No history of nervous or mental disease can be traced in 
.previous generations, nor among the collateral branches. 
His present illness began about three years ago—six months 
after an attack of epidemic influenza—with weakness in 
standing and walking, staggering gait, incoordination of the 
upper limbs, and irregular movements of the muscles of the 
face, hands, and neck. He had not been able to walk 
unsupported for the past nine months. He had marked 
ataxy of the lower limbs, Rombergism, incoordination of the 
arms, scoliosis, dysarthria, pes cavus with hyperextension of 
the toes, and the extensor type of plantar reflex on both 
sides, nystagmus in all directions, absent knee-jerks, and 
choreic movements of the face and neck muscles. In 
addition he had very marked weakness and atrophy of both 
hands, arms, and shoulders. The thenar and hypothenar 
eminences, interossei, deltoids, spinati, aud trapezii were all 
wasted, and he had commencing “ main-en-griffe.” There was 
.considerable deformity of his sternum and costal cartilage 
from early rickets. Sensation was normal, mental condition 
good, and the sphincters were unaffected. The electrical 
'reactions showed no polar changes, but decided decrease 
of excitability to both currents. Some of the muscles 
of the lower limbs did not respond to galvanism and 
others were very sluggish. 2. His sister aged 18 years. 
She had had a severe attack of epidemic influenza at 
the same time as her brother. Her illness began a year 
plater, with shaking of the hands and unsteadiness of her 
legs. She had not walked without assistance for the last 
f six or seven months. Like her brother she was rather 
f shorb in stature, but otherwise she was well developed. 
f ,She presented all the characteristic features of Friedreich’s 
ataxia, but perhaps in a less advanced stage. The interesting 
features in her case were hyperextension of some of her 
fingers, bitemporal pallor of both optic discs, and the 
changes in her electrical reactions. To faradism in the 
.upper limbs there was slight decrease of excitability in both 
nerves and muscles, more marked on the right side ; in the 
.lower limbs decrease more definite on the right side and 
sluggish responses. To galvanism in the upper limbs, con¬ 
traction sluggish but no polar changes found ; in the lower 
limbs decrease very marked, especially in the thigh muscles. 
.The responses were slow in appearing and irregular in action. 
There were polar changes. A.C.C. was greater than K.C.C. 
in some parts of the muscles. 

Dr. F. J. Poynton and Mr. J. L. Davies showed a case of 
pongenital Heart Disease, Cystic Liver, and Cystic Kidney. 
The patient, a man aged 32, was admitted to Uni¬ 
versity College Hospital on Oct. 15th, 1912, complain¬ 
ing of frequency of micturition for six weeks, having to 
get up three or four times a night. He had also noticed 
.that his urine had been dark, and that a black sediment 
formed for about a month before admission. There was no 
pain. No l i tory of previous polyuria. The patient had 
also suffered from a troublesome cough for a fortnight. He 
had right-sided pleurisy two years ago, and had frequently 
been told by doctors that he had a weak heart, but did not 
appear to have any symptoms of cardiac failure. On admis¬ 
sion it was seen that the patient was a pale man who 
appeared to be in no pain. He had no definite clubbing nor 
oedema A slight purpuric rash was present on the anterior 
fispect of both legs. The pulse was regular and well 
sustained, but the arterial walls were thickened. The blood 
pressure was 130-140 mm. Hg. The apex beat was 


diffuse, visible in fifth and sixth spaces, its outer¬ 
most limit in mid-axillary line in the sixth space, heaving 
in character. A systolic thrill was palpable over the 
praecordium, best felt at the apex. Percussion showed 
enlargement of the left ventricle to the mid-axillary line; no 
enlargement of the right side of the heart could be detected. 
On auscultation the heart sounds were not audible except the 
second at the pulmonary cartilage. A rough systolic murmur 
could be heard over the praecordial region, best at the apex : 
this murmur was conducted out to the axilla and could be 
heard at the back, especially on the left side. Over the 
sternum at the level of the third left space it seemed very 
superficial, and its character suggested a congenital lesion. 
There was diminished air entry below the clavicle on the left 
side and crepitation was present in this region, suggestive of 
tuberculosis, otherwise the respiratory system was normal. 
The abdomen moved with respiration and was slightly dis¬ 
tended. There was no marked tenderness or rigidity. A mass 
could be felt on the left side of the abdomen. The 
surface was smooth and freely moveable autero-posteriorly. 
Anteriorly a well-marked margin could be felt reaching to 
within 2 inches of the mid-line. The lower pole of the tumour 
was ill defined. It moved slightly on respiration. The 
percussion note over the tumour was dull. On the right 
side an ill-defined tumour was palpable, presumably the 
right kidney. The edge of the liver could not be felt, but there 
w’as rigidity in the epigastrium and dulness to 3 inches below 
the xiphisternum. The specific gravity of the urine was 
1005 ; albumin and blood were present. Microscopically, 
blood and a few pus cells were seen, also hyaline and 
granular casts. No tubercle bacilli in the sputum or urine. 

Mr. Paul B. Roth showed a case for diagnosis, 
? Osteitis Deformans. The patient was a woman aged 45. 
Soon after the birth of her last child, ten years ago (it was 
a seven months baby, and only weighed 2-^ lb.), she began 
to have trouble with her right leg. It gradually became bent 
below the knee, and was slowly getting worse. She had 
much pain in the leg ; it often kept her awake at night, and 
was very severe. She walked with a severe right limp. The 
right tibia was enormously thickened, quite twice the size of 
the other, and was severely bowed outwards and forwards. 
The skin over it was polished and dusky, containing many 
enlarged veins, and felt slightly hotter than that on the left 
leg. All the other bones appeared normal. A radiogram 
showed that the thickening was due to an overgrowth of the 
compact bone of the diaphysis ; it had not encroached upon 
the medullary cavity, but had enlarged outwardly, apparently 
under the periosteum. The thickening stopped short of the 
lower epiphysis. The appearances were similar to those 
shown by a case of osteitis deformans. It seemed to be 
either a case of congenital syphilitic osteoperiosteitis, com¬ 
mencing at an unusually advanced age, 35 years, or of 
osteitis deformans affecting only one bone. The Wassermann 
reaction had not been tested. 

Mr. A. E. Barker showed four cases illustrating Septic 
Diseases of the Knee-joint of Various Origins. 1. An acute 
septic infection of both knees, apparently due to pyorrhoea 
alveolaris, which was very extreme. No other source of 
infection could be found. The condition of the right knee 
began six weeks before admission ; of the left, one week. 
Both joints were full of fluid and acutely inflamed and 
tender. All symptoms were most marked in the right. The 
general and local temperature were much raised. On 
admission the right joint was aspirated and purulent fluid 
drawn off. This contained numerous diplo-streptococci. 
After a few days’ rest the right joint was opened 
and found to contain much turbid fluid and large masses 
of tough fibrinous coagulum, both fluid and solid 
being saved for bacteriological examination kindly under¬ 
taken by Dr. Poynton. The joint was flushed with 
hot saline solution and the wound stitched up without a 
drain. Healing took place by first intention. The left joint 
was simply aspirated, the turbid fluid being saved for Dr. 
Poynton. Diplococci, streptococci, and M. catarrhalis were 
grown from the fluid on the right side ; nothing could be 
cultivated from that on the left. Both joints had recovered 
their movements rapidly. The left appeared quite normal 
when exhibited, the right was still slightly limited in 
flexion. 2. The left knee-joint began to swell about six 
weeks before admission, and had been acutely tender, hot, 
and swollen for a week. The only sources of infection found 
were pyorrhoea alveolaris and a bad boil on the arm. In the 
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out-patient department 6 or 7 oz. of almost purulent fluid 
were drawn off. Cultivation on usual media was negative. 
On admission the joint was distended as before. An incision 
was made and much turbid fluid and coagula removed 
for Dr. Poynton. The cavity was then flushed out with 
hot saline solution and the wound closed without drain. 
Dr. Poynton reported that diplococci were found, only 
growing with difficulty on special media. The wound healed 
by first intention, and the joint was perfectly well in three 
weeks. 3. Under the left deltoid was an acutely inflamed 
area following an attack of pneumonia of the right lung ten 
days before. The swelling was diagnosed as suppuration of 
the subdeltoid bursa not communicating with the shoulder- 
joint. It was opened anteriorly and found to contain much 
pus. The diagnosis was found to be correct. The pus 
examined by Dr. Poynton was found to swarm with the 
diplococcus pneumoniae. The joint had rapidly recovered. 
4. In this case the knee-joint was acutely inflamed without 
injury, the only source of infection which could be found 
being pyorrhoea alveolaiis. After treatment with Bier’s 
bandage the joint was opened on each side and washed out 
and drained, much pus being evacuated. The result was 
very good; the patient on leaving hospital had excellent 
movement. 


HUNTERIAN SOCIETY. 


Exhibition of Cases and Specimens. 

A clinical meeting of this society was held on Nov. 13th, 
at the Westminster Hospital, Mr. A. H. Tubby, the Presi¬ 
dent, being in the chair. 

Mr. Walter G. Spencer demonstrated a specimen of 
Hirschsprung’s Disease—viz., the lower half of the colon 
dilated to look like a motor tyre tube. The boy had suffered 
from increasing dilatation, with constipation and inter¬ 
mittent attacks of obstruction. He had been explored a 
year before at another hospital. As he had become much 
worse he was sent into the hospital by Mr. John Adams, and 
Mr. Spencer excised most of the colon. But the operation 
had been done too late. After death stercoral ulcers above 
the level of the excision were found to have perforated. 

Mr. Spencer also showed : 1. A case of Varicose Veins in 
both Legs. The veins had been treated by a spiral incision 
extending round the thigh and leg for rather more than the 
whole circumference with good result. Mr. Spencer had 
employed this method for small veins diffused all over the 
limb. The incision was carried down to the aponeurosis of 
the muscles and the margins well retracted so as to divide 
every superficial vein. Then the cut veins were ligatured 
and the skin sutured. 2. An infant suspended on a gallows 
as for a fractured thigh, who was contentedly sucking its 
bottle 24 hours after operation for a very large Inguinal 
Hernia. After admission the child had been suspended on 
the gallows for some time before operation, by which the 
hernia was kept largely reduced and the infant in a more 
favourable state. 

The President showed: 1 . A boy, aged 5£ years, who 
gave a history of Injury to the Right Arm four years ago, 
following which the arm had always been weak. On 
examination marked weakness and wasting were found in the 
right triceps, deltoid, and latissimus dorsi ; there w r as no 
loss of cutaneous sensations. Some fulness w^as felt in the 
right supraclavicular fossa, and an X ray photograph showed 
an elongated transverse process to the seventh cervical 
vertebra. This.was removed by the President, assisted by Mr. 
E. Rock Carling. Special care w r as taken to remove that 
portion of the bone which w r as compressing the upper cord 
of the brachial plexus and a fibrous process partially obstruct¬ 
ing the subclavian artery. In the after-treatment, the Pre¬ 
sident laid stress on the importance of rest to the paralysed 
muscles, this being secured by fixing the arm in an extended 
position at right angles to the trunk by means of a malleable 
iron splint bent at a right angle in the axilla. 2. A case of 
Angioma of the Lower Lip, Tongue, Tonsils, and Fauces. 

Mr. Rock Carling showed a case of Jacksonian Epilepsy 
following a fracture of the skull. 

Mr. J. M. G. Swainson showed two cases of Fracture which 
liad been treated by operation and plating in which he had 
assisted at the operations. The first case was under the care 
of Mr. Tubby and was a transverse fracture of the bones of the 
forearm caused by direct violence. Before operation, three 


weeks’ treatment with splints had been tried. The second 
case was a Fracture of the Upper Shafts of the Tibia and 
Fibula, under the care of Mr. Rock Carling. There was 
considerable displacement, and before admission to hospital • 
nine weeks’ treatment by splints and extension had been 
tried, followed by one month in plaster-of-Paris. Skiagrams 
showed union in good position in the two cases and the 
shortening was slight. 

Dr. Purves Stewart demonstrated the following speci¬ 
mens : 1. A Tumour in the Centre of the Pons, in which the 
symptoms had commenced with paralysis of the muscles of 
deglutition and articulation, and had spread upwards 
towards the facial and ocular muscles. Before death there * 
were signs of hemiplegia on the left side. The patient died 
suddenly from generalised convulsions. 2. Left Ponto-cere- 
bellar Tumour in a boy aged 11, the symptoms commencing 
with paralysis of the right trigeminal nerve, sensory and 
motor, together with loss of sensation to pain and tempera¬ 
ture on the left side of the trunk and limbs. Subsequently 
other cranial nerves on the right side became affected, 
including the sixth, seventh, and eighth. The tumour ex¬ 
tended from the upper margin of the pons to the medulla on 
the right side, displacing the brain-stem towards the left 
and implicating in its substance the cranial nerves on the 
right side. 3. Tumour of the Right Occipital Region, accom¬ 
panied by a large haemorrhage subjacent to the right pre- ’ 
central region.' The area between the haemorrhage and the 
occipital growth was free from disease. During life the 
patient had left-sided hemianopia and left-sided hemiplegia, 
without any hernianaesthesia. 

Dr. Stewart also showed the following clinical cases : 
1. A case of Cerebral Syphilis in a man aged 28 years. 
Prior to admission his sole symptoms had been inveterate 
and agonising headache, together with a rapid failure of 
sight in both eyes. On admission he had double optic 
neuritis, with blindness of the right eye and impaired vision 
in the left. The other cranial nerves were normal. His 
sensory, motor, and reflex functions were all normal. The 
cerebro-spinal fluid gave a positive Wassermann reaction 
and showed a large lymphocytosis (76 per c.mm.). The 
patient had been treated by repeated doses of salvarsan, 
0*3 gramme at a time at intervals of a week. The headache 
rapidly disappeared and the patient’s vision was improv¬ 
ing. The optic neuritis was also subsiding. The lympho-* 
cytosis was diminishing week by week. Dr. Stewart 
emphasised the importance of giving small doses of salvarsan 
repeatedly rather than massive doses. By this means cer¬ 
tain dangers of salvarsan medication, especially in cerebro¬ 
spinal syphilis, were avoided. 2. A case of Disseminated 
Sclerosis in a woman aged 46. The symptoms at the 
present time were those of a moderate left-sided hemiplegia, 
together with a reeling gait, characteristic of cerebellar 
disease. The interest of the case lay in the fact that he* 
had seen the patient six months previously when she showed 
no signs of organic trouble, her reflexes, superficial and 
deep, being normal and equal on the two sides, and there 
being no definite hemiplegia. The original diagnosis made was 
that of functional disease at the menopause, but the sub¬ 
sequent course of the malady proved this to be wrong, and 
the case was now typical of disseminated sclerosis. 3. A 
patient with Right-sided Cranial Nerve Palsies, a man aged 
about 40, who had complained of vague giddiness and dis¬ 
comfort in the head for some months, but nothing further 
until a few days ago, when he noticed that his right eye 
was bulging and his right lid drooping. On examination- 
there was almost complete paralysis of the right third,- 
fourth, and sixth nerves, with proptosis of the right 
eye. The right internal pterygoid was paralysed, but 
not the masseter. The palate was severely paralysed, the 
right side being more affected than the left. The face; 
sterno-mastoids, and tongue muscles were all normal. There 
were no sensory, motor, or reflex changes in the trunk 
or limbs. The optic discs showed no abnormality. Dr.- 
Stewart proposed to examine the cerebro-spinal fluid, both- 
as to its cell contents and its Wassermann reaction. The 
symptoms pointed to a lesion of the meninges at the base of 
the skull. 4. A case of Extra-cerebellar Tumour in a woman 
aged 28. For 18 months she had had progressively in¬ 
creasing deafness, with failing sight, and had also developed 
a typical cerebellar gait. The left arm and leg seemed to 
be more unsteady than the right. There was coarse 
nystagmus, more marked to the right. The optic discs wer£ 
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intensely swollen. In view of the intensity of the optic 
neuritis an operation was undertaken by Mr. Tubby in the 
left ponto-cerebellar region. The tumour was felt at the 
aide of the pons, but it was not accessible for removal. The 
patient made a good recovery from the operation, but now 
showed signs of cranial nerve palsies on the left side, 
including the third, fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh nerves. 
The eighth was previously paralysed. The palate had also 
become paralysed on the left side since the operation. It 
was suggested that the cranial nerve palsies were largely 
traumatic in origin from the operation. 

Dr. H. B. Caklyll showed (for Dr. A. M. Gossage) a 
man, aged 74, with Vertical Chains of enormously Dilated 
and Tortuous Veins running down the front of the thorax 
and abdomen, the upper level being at the second rib on each 
side. The left brachial vein was dilated, otherwise there 
was no venous enlargement of the arms, neck, or face. 
There was no oedema anywhere. There were many years’ 
history. Flow of blood was downwards (except in the 
brachial). There was no abnormal dulness or pulsation in 
the thorax. Specific disease was admitted. The diagnosis 
was occlusion of the superior vena cava, probably a 
specific thrombosis, the blood escaping from the innominate 
veins and passing by this abnormal anastomosis to the iliac 
veins and thence to the heart. Absence of venous enlarge¬ 
ment and oedema in the face and arms was accounted for by 
the fact that circulation was compensated by the enormous 
size of the anastomosing vessels. The internal saphenous 
veins were very dilated and varicose. This was a separate 
condition, though probably brought about partly by con¬ 
gestion of the iliac veins above mentioned. 

Dr. R. G. Hebb and Dr. J. A. Braxton Hicks gave the 
following demonstration of Clinical-Pathological Methods: 

(1) Widal’s agglutination reaction for bacillus typhosus, &c. ; 

(2) Wassermann’s re*action for syphilis, both the original 
and Fleming’s techniques; (3) a new method of estimating 
the strength of a vaccine by a standard bacterial emulsion ; 
(4) a new form of vaccine shaker, and a new form of 
centrifuge ; (5) cultivations on solmedia (12) ; (6) micro¬ 
scopical specimens, including spiroclueta pallida, spiro- 
chseta refringens, cerebro-spinal fluid with tubercle bacilli, 
cerebro-spinal fluid from tabes, pleural fluid from a 
case of cancer, pentosazon crystals from the pancreatic 
reaction, malarial parasites, trypanosomes, Curschmann’s 
spiral, echinococcus scoliccs, blood from leukaemia and 
pernicious amemia ; (7) renal, vesical, and biliary calculi, 
(11 cases); (8) adenomyoma of uterus, epithelioma of 
shoulder, sarcoma of stomach, sarcoma of bronchus with 
bronchiectasis, liver adenoma and cirrhosis, aneurysm of 
abdominal aorta, laceration of heart, heart with stenosis of 
all four valves, heart congenital—absence of interventricular 
septum; (9) spinal cord sections, insular sclerosis, tabes, 
bilateral sclerosis (2 cases), syringomyelia. 


EDINBURGH OBSTETRICAL SOCIETY. 


Presidential Address.—Election of Officers. 

A meeting of this society was held on Nov. 13th. 
JjXr. J. Haig Ferguson, President, occupied the chair. 

The President delivered an address on Some Twentieth 
•entury Problems. Life for all contains three chief adven¬ 
tures—birth, marriage, and death. As obstetricians and 
gynaecologists we come more intimately in contact with birth 
and marriage (and, incidentally, with death) than almost any 
other section of the community. What assistance can we 
give individually and collectively in dealing with these great 
problems ? There is an earlier duty than safely launching a 
new-comer on the troubled sea of his or her career. It is 
coming to be more and more fully recognised that the months 
before birth are of the greatest possible importance to the 
infant. Therefore, our first care should be 44 endo-uterine 
puericulturc,” involving the judicious care of the mother so 
that the resultant child will be an advantage to the race, and 
not an encumbrance or a danger to it. Pre-natal care 
diminishes prematurity, increases the weight of the child, 
and decreases the infantile mortality during the first 
ten days after birth. The institution of health visitors by 
private effort has been of great value in the preservation of 
infant life. The endowment of motherhood lias been aided 
by the State in regulating the hours of women’s work, paying 
for medical aid during confinement under certain conditions, 


forbidding industrial labour for four weeks after confine¬ 
ment, and securing early notification of births. The 
National Insurance Act provides maternity benefit for all 
under the monetary limit of the Act. When the labouring 
woman can get a midwife for less than a doctor, she will 
naturally choose the less expensive. In Edinburgh the dis¬ 
pensaries will suffer, yet there will be no corresponding 
benefit to the labouring woman if you substitute an un¬ 
inspected midwife for the supervised and senior dispensary 
student. Maternity hospitals will suffer, as women will only 
avail themselves of the hospital when they are desperately 
ill, and there will be no adequate experience possible for the 
practical training of either students or nurses, normal cases 
being absolutely necessary for that training. To make a 
hospital popular it must be abundantly proved to the 
women chiefly concerned that it is to their interest 
to go into hospital. It seems to be, under the Act. 
a question of money. If the woman sees it is to 
be worth her while financially to go into hospital, 
she will go. The second adventure of life is marriage, 
and individuals must be trained physically, mentally, 
and morally to meet its duties and responsibilities. It 
is questioned by some whether we are justified in attempt¬ 
ing too strenuously to prolong existence for those who may 
thereby be enabled to hand on an inheritance of disease. 
But it is our bounden duty to preserve life at all costs, and 
every effort should be made to keep alive every child 
born into the world, however tainted its body or mind may 
be. What we aspire to is to have only children of good 
stock. The ideal conditions racially for marriage are good 
physical health, steady mental balance, pleasing exterior 
(beauty if possible), and, above all, beauty of character. 
There should be definite teaching as to the privileges of 
parenthood. General education at present produces physical 
and mental overstrain in girls. Examinations for girls are 
too frequent and too competitive. The diminishing birth¬ 
rate is at present a serious factor in the condition of our 
nation. In 1876 the average birth-rate was 36 per 
1000, and it has steadily diminished until in 1910 it 
has sunk to about 25 per 1000. The average number of 
children to each fertile marriage before 1870 was 5*2, 
whereas it had sunk in 1890 to 3-1. In a confidential 
census by Sydney Webb taken among the class of 
intellectuals, the average number of children to each 
marriage was considerably under two. An inquiry among 
Roman Catholic families gave an average of 6* 6 children to 
each marriage in the period from 1871 to 1890. The 
significance of this lies in the fact that the Roman Church is 
known to discountenance any artificial restriction in the 
number of children in a family. The Jewish people has 
always considered marriage as a primary duty of mankind, 
and still maintains the family ideal. Sterile marriages may 
always occur from natural causes, but all available data tend 
to confirm the lamentable fact that our diminished birth¬ 
rate is chiefly due to deliberate and voluntary arrangement 
on the part of individuals too often to gratify the desire for 
the pleasures of society and self-gratification at the expense 
of healthy and rational life. Some say they can educate 
well one or two children, and not a larger number. But 
quality is often determined by quantity in families, and the 
best and most progressive all-round results as regards 
individuals spring from nature’s arrangements and not from 
those of art or design. Selfishness and a morbid fear of 
pregnancy and labour are too common among women, and 
we should counteract these tendencies. Many men 
view the married state as a legal means of unlimited 
self-indulgence, totally regardless of the wishes or feelings 
of their wives. Continence before marriage and self- 
restraint after it will need to be impressed on men from 
their youth upwards as primary simple decencies of existence. 
The birth-rate is highest among the unfit, yet it is the 
quality of the population that is of importance. Everything 
should be done to make motherhood a safe as well as a 
supremely honourable and honoured profession. The third 
adventure is death, and disease the cause of it. Lister has 
accomplished much in diminishing the morbidity and mor¬ 
tality of childbirth, when his principles are loyally and 
faithfully carried out at the bedside. In maternity hospitals 
septic infection is practically abolished ; in general practice, 
however, the death-rate remains much as it was in Scotland 
Dr. A. K. Chalmers, medical officer of health of Glasgow, shows 
that puerperal fever is occurring in the practice of midwives 
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and nurses at twice the rate which obtained in the practice 
of qualified practitioners when they had charge of the 
patients from the beginning. This is a strong argument in 
favour of having the Midwives Bill for Scotland placed on 
the statute book as soon as possible. The nursing element 
is an increasingly important factor in obstetrics. It 
should be a punishable offence for a labouring woman 
not to have a competent attendant; the pupils of teach¬ 
ing institutions should be included in the category of 
those qualified to attend. The puerperal mortality in Scot¬ 
land from other causes than sepsis does not unfortunately 
show any diminution; this is to some extent explained by 
the increased mortality from eclampsia. Recent investiga¬ 
tions of Neuberg, Caspari, and Lohe in the treatment of 
cancer will be watched with the greatest interest. It seems 
to be in the region of bio-chemical research that we are to 
look for further advance in our knowledge and treatment of 
disease. 

On the motion of Sir J. Halliday CROOMand Dr. D. Berry 
Hart, the President was cordially thanked for his address. 

The following were elected office bearers for the ensuing 
session :—President : Dr. J. Haig Ferguson. Vice-presidents : 
{Senior), Dr. J. W. Ballantyne; (Junior), Dr. G. F. Barbour 
•Simpson. Treasurer : Dr. John McGibbon. Secretaries : 
Dr. Angus Macdonald and Mr. E. Scott Carmichael. 
Librarian : Dr. J. Lamond Lackie. Editor of Transactions : 
Dr. James Young. Members of Council: Dr. F. W. N. Haultain, 
Sir J. Halliday Croom, Dr. William Fordyce, Dr. A. M. 
Malcolmson, Professor R. G. McKerron (Aberdeen), Dr. G. 
Keppie Paterson, Dr. J. W. Keay, and Dr. R. W. Johnstone. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MEDICINE IN 
IRELAND. 


Section op Obstetrics. 

Symphysiotomy , Pubiotomy , and Ctczarean Section. — Tubal 
Pregnancy . — Sterility. 

A MEETING of this section was held on Nov. 8th, Dr. 
R. D. Purefoy, the President, in the chair. 

Dr. E. H. Tweedy exhibited a patient illustrating the 
three modern operations of Symphysiotomy, Pubiotomy, and 
Caesarean Section, for the birth of the living child in con¬ 
tracted pelvis. Symphysiotomy was performed on one 
occasion, pubiotomy on another, and Caesarean section on 
the last. When performing the Caesarean section he tied the 
tubes, as he considered the patient had suffered enough at the 
hands of the surgeon. There was no material difference 
between any of the operations so far as the time occupied in 
bed or stay in hospital was concerned. The longest stay was 
three weeks and the shortest a fortnight. Symphysiotomy 
was a little more difficult to perform than pubiotomy, but 
he did not agree with the general idea that the former was 
a painful and very difficult operation. The scar was about 
half an inch long instead of the pin-point scar of pubiotomy. 
There was not the slightest interference with locomotion.— 
Mr. J. Spencer Sheill asked if Dr. Tweedy could give the 
exact diameters of the pelvis in the case, as symphysiotomy 
or pubiotomy was usually applied in one class of case and 
Caesarean section in another. It would, he thought, be of 
interest to know why the three operations were performed 
in the order they were.—Dr. Tweedy, in reply, said he 
performed symphysiotomy first because the diameter of the 
pelvis permitted it and the woman was in labour ; pubiotomy 
secondly because it was the easier operation, and Ciesarean 
section on the last occasion because the patient was not 
actually in labour, and he was not certain that the second 
pubiotomy would have been a safe procedure. 

The President read a paper on a Case of Tubal 
Pregnancy with Severe Symptoms without Rupture, and 
also showed specimens.—Dr. Gibbon FitzGibbon said that 
at a first glance on removing a tumour of the sort, one would 
loe justified in suggesting tubal pregnancy, but in the face of 
the microscopic report it was difficult to be satisfied. He did 
not know whether there was anything in the case to suggest 
that the tube had discharged the pregnancy and the 
haematoma had formed then in the tube.—Dr. R. J. 
PCowlette said that his examination of the specimen, as far 
slS proving tubal pregnancy was concerned, was negative. 
On the other hand, he did not know that the absence of 
anatomical evidence was a disproof. The specimen showed 
a concentrated effusion of blood as if the bleeding were at a 
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definite point. He thought the diagnosis must rest on the 
history rather than on the examination of the specimen. 

Dr. Tweedy read a paper on Sterility, the Salient 
Feature in General Tubercular Peritonitis.—Sir WILLIAM J. 
Smyly said that the paper called attention to several points 
of considerable practical importance. The first w r as that 
sterility not infrequently depended upon conditions wrtiich 
could not be ascertained by palpation alone, and could 
only be detected after the abdomen had been opened. 
Therefore, in cases in which it was considered advisable to 
operate for the cure of backward displacements of the 
uterus in sterile women a method in which the abdominal 
cavity had to be opened would be preferable to one in 
which it had not, and for that reason he had latterly adopted 
a modification of Gulliam's method of shortening the round 
ligaments in preference to Alexander’s. The next point 
was whether we would be justified in going even further and 
recommending an abdominal operation on a patient who, 
excepting sterility, had no symptoms whatever. Under 
certain conditions he agreed with the author of the paper 
that w’e were.—Dr. Solomons regarded sterility as a disease, 
inasmuch as in those cases where there w r as no definite 
pathological lesion there w T as often such a diseased state of 
mind that the patient was constitutionally ill. According 
to statistics collected by Brickner, the operation of posterior 
division of the cervix only gave a 27 per cent, cure of 
sterility. Dr. Solomons said that if the tubes could 
be felt very distinctly some disease was present, while 
he considered that retroversion alone without retro¬ 
flexion w r as always associated with tubal disease.—Dr. 
FitzGibbon said that. in one case in his experience 
with retroversion of the uterus the, whole symptom was 
sterility. He could not make out anything wrong, but 
on doing a laparotomy he found both tubes diseased in the 
entire length, and he decided to remove them. This, he 
considered, bore out Dr. Tweedy’s opinion that for retro¬ 
version the operation of opening the abdomen to see the 
state of the tubes was desirable. He added that frequently 
the tubes were at fault in cases of sterility, even when 
nothing very definite could be made out.—The President 
said that a good deal had been heard about displaced 
uterus and the fixing of it in a correct position, and it 
appeared to him that all the methods had advantages 
and disadvantages. Failure, he considered, was bound to 
follow if the round ligament was shortened and pregnancy 
afterwards took place. The same observation applied if the 
thin supports obtained failed to be of use in subsequent 
pregnancy. He considered the cause of secondary sterility 
of even more importance than primary sterility.—Dr. 
Tweedy, in reply, said before any serious operation was 
undertaken the sterility or otherwise of the male should be 
ascertained. He thought that anyone would be encouraged 
to open the abdomen in a case of one-child sterility. He 
was aware that sterility was a symptom of some other 
disease, but for the matter of that so was club-foot, and yet 
all did not speak of the latter as a mere symptom. 

ASsculapian Society.— A meeting of this 

society was held on Nov. 8th, at which Mr. Henry Curtis, 
the new President, delivered an address on Enlarged 
Prostate, recent views as to its management from the point 
of view of the general practitioner, what should be done, 
and what should be left undone. After a preliminary sketch 
of the symptoms and treatment of the three well-known 
groups of cases (“irritable bladder,” “painful retention,” 
and “painless incontinence ” types) of enlarged prostate due 
to the presence of a definite tumour, a benign fibro-adenoma, 
the speaker indicated that the object of his paper was to 
emphasise certain views now’ agreed upon by many of the 
leading British, American, and continental urinary surgeons. 
The views in question related to (1) the use of the catheter in 
diagnosis, especially of the presence and amount of residual 
urine in such cases ; (2) the use of the catheter in treatment; 
and (3) the choice between catheter life and prostatectomy. 
Modern urinary surgeons are coming more and more to dis¬ 
countenance the use of the catheter as a diagnostic instrument. 
Short of prostatectomy, it should be clearly recognised that 
treatment for the most part is merely palliative. One should 
frankly face the real source of the trouble—namely, the 
presence of a definite tumour in the prostate. In deciding 
whether a patient has now arrived at the critical epoch when 
catheter life or a radical cure by means of prostatectomy 
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has to be advised, a serious amount of residual urine— 
namely, about 4 oz.—can generally be estimated by bimanual 
examination. The use of the catheter in such cases in the 
past has too often been undertaken with the most per¬ 
functory precautions against the introduction of sepsis, with 
the result that the residual urine, and so the higher urinary 
tract, has become perhaps seriously infected. Such infec¬ 
tion, accompanied as it is by chronic back-pressure on 
the kidneys, results in a state of chronic ascending 
septic pyelitis, leading slowly but surely to a con¬ 
dition of renal inadequacy, with unmistakeable uraemic, 
symptoms, such as morning sickness, headache, thirst, 
anorexia, dyspepsia, and backache, often ascribed merely to 
“lumbago.” Contrary to what has been generally believed 
hitherto, statistics of mortality within the first month or two 
after the first catheterisation in such cases show conclusively 
that instrumentation is attended with a higher mortality 
(8 to 10 per cent.) than prostatectomy, which is stated by 
Kidd to be from 4 to 6 per cent. Thus, the lecturer on genito¬ 
urinary surgery in the Harvard Medical School, Dr. Francis 
Watson, the pioneer in America of modern prostatic surgery, 
in the Annals of Surgery for June, 1904, published a table of 
207 cases collected by himself, Rovsing and Casper, the 
greatest authorities on the continent, giving the results 
of catheter treatment in which the mortality following 
within one month of the beginning of the use of the 
catheter in these cases was found to be a little less 
than 8 per cent. Writing in 1908 Watson and Cunning¬ 
ham say: “We believe that if the time of observation 
were extended to two months the death-rate would be 
a good deal higher than 8 per cent.”; and elsewhere they 
say, “in a considerable proportion of cases, probably not 
less than 10 per cent. ” Every month’s use of the catheter 
must tend to multiply such a heavy mortality, which even at 
the lowest rate mentioned compares very unfavourably, as 
Mr. Kidd points out, with that of prostatectomy. Prostat¬ 
ectomy is an operation which, when successful, provides a 
really radical cure, aud promises a new lease of life and 
freedom from all future anxiety in the matter, whereas 
catheter life is merely palliative, and is attended by an 
over-in creasing inconvenience by day and by night, not 
to speak of the anxiety always lurking in the back¬ 
ground as to what the ultimate issue may be, since 
the element of risk increases rather than diminishes as 
time goes on—risks from complications due to its use 
or incident to the still present tumour in the prostate. 
The already very low mortality of prostatectomy would be 
reduced almost to a vanishing point if the routine use of the 
catheter for diagnostic purposes were abandoned and the 
patients were submitted to operation at a far earlier stage 
than at present—namely, before there was evidence of 
impending or actually present renal inadequacy. As Watson 
and Cunningham well put it: “ The medical attendant con¬ 
tinues far too frequently to subject patients to catheter 
treatment until they are broken down and reduced to a con¬ 
dition in which surgical intervention must necessarily be 
attended by serious risk. In short, the patient is deprived 
of his best chance of having his life saved or prolonged.” 
The chief risk of the operation, in fact, relates to the state 
of the kidneys—one of renal inadequacy brought about by 
indiscriminate and unnecessary use of the catheter for 
diagnosis and treatment. The speaker considered that all 
instrumentation by the practitioner in connexion with the 
urinary tract must henceforth be raised from the status of a 
trivial surgical manipulation to the level of a surgical opera¬ 
tion, not to be lightly undertaken, and only comparable 
with the laying open of the peritoneal cavity. It should, 
therefore, only be performed with due regard to aseptic 
surgical technique from first to last. A brief description 
was then given of a simple but quite effective practical 
method by which this could be carried out in private practice. 

Glasgow Medico-Chirurgical Society.—A 

meeting of this society was held on Nov. 15th, Dr. A. Free¬ 
land Fergus, the President, being in the chair.—Mr. Henry 
Kutherfurd showed : 1. A gillie, aged 33, who by rupture of 
his right ligamentum patellae in August, 1909, had been 
seriously handicapped in walking, rowing, &c. A plastic 
operation, performed in October, 1910, whereby the quad¬ 
riceps muscle was split and a portion brought down and 
fixed to the tibia, had given a very satisfactory result. 2. A 
man, operated on six weeks ago for Habitual Outward 
Displacement of the Patella. Removal of the attachment of 
the ligamentum patellm to the inner side of the tibia 


had resulted in much greater security in walking. Mr. 
Rutherfurd also described four cases of Acute Intestinal 
Obstruction, two of mechanical and two of non-mechanical 
origin. 1. A boy, aged 12, in whom the obstruction had 
resulted from an irreducible intussusception. An ileo-colic 
anastomosis was effected and the boy did well for a week, but 
obstruction recurred and it was found that the entire intus¬ 
susception had sloughed. Death ensued from inanition. 
2. A woman, aged 30, in whom the cause of obstruction was 
a volvulus, involving the csecum, part of ascending colon, 
and lower part of ileum. Operation was followed by a good 
recovery. 3. A woman in whose case a fall from a chair 
was followed in three days by acute intestinal obstruction. 
This was relieved by making an artificial anus in the caeca! 
region. Two months later the abdomen was reopened and, 
the bowel being found normal, the artificial anus was closed. 
A year afterwards the patient was in excellent health. 4. A 
lad, aged 15, in whom the obstruction was apparently due to 
enteritis resulting from the eating of a large quantity of 
plums. Operation, in which the distended small intestine 
was opened in ttfo places, was followed by recovery.—Dr. 
Alexander MacLennan reported three cases of Pancreatitis. 

I. Chronic Pancreatitis in a woman, aged 34, operated 
on in January, 1911, for removal of gall-stones. These, 
with much gall-stone sand, were removed and the gall¬ 
bladder excised. The pancreas was found enlarged and 
of stony hardness, and microscopic examination of a 
small piece removed showed marked interstitial fibrosis 
with partial atrophy of the gland elements. 2. Sub¬ 
acute pancreatitis in a man, aged 59, with a history of 
recurring attacks of pain in the stomach, vomiting, and con¬ 
stipation. The last of these, accompanied by abdominal 
distension and tenderness, necessitated operation. The gall¬ 
bladder and splenic flexure of the colon were freed from 
adhesions, and stones were removed from the former and 
from the common bile duct. Fat necrosis was found in 
omenta and mesentery, and a piece of pancreas removed was 
found to be composed entirely of fat. The patient did well 
till the twelfth day, when a partial giving way of the 
abdominal wound allowed escape of bowel, with the result 
that peritonitis and death ensued. 3. Acute Gangrenous 
Pancreatitis in a woman, aged 59, with a history of 
old-standing coustipation, abdominal distension, and 
epigastric tenderness, and of more acute pain with 
bilious vomiting and shivering for about a fortnight 
before operation. A diagnosis was made of acute 
pancreatitis and cholecystitis. The thickened and adherent 
gall-bladder was excised, and the pancreas, which was 
greatly enlarged, livid, and with necrotic patches, was 
punctured with forceps in several places and bled freely. 
Packing was left in for six days. Union was delayed beyond 
the tenth day, a circumstance apparently to be associated 
with the presence of fat necrosis. The patient ultimately 
made a good recovery.—l)r. W. F. Gibb showed a young girl 
from whose biceps muscle he had removed an unusual 
tumour of about the size of a hen’s egg. The tumour, which 
was exhibited, was provisionally named a striped myoma, 
but its exact pathology had not yet been wholly determined. 

Bristol Medico-Chirurgical Society. — A 

meeting of this society was held on Nov. 13th, Dr. Walter 
C. Swayne, the President, being in the chair.—Mr. H. Elwin 
Harris, in a paper on a case of Congenital Pyloric Stenosis, 
the patient having died suddenly while under medical treat¬ 
ment, expressed the opinion that, in spite of statistics to the 
contrary, operation should be performed more frequently.— 
Dr. C. C. Lavington advocated early operation, and pointed 
to the presence of fatty stools, as a point in diagnosis, owing 
to the loss of the gastric acidity as a stimulus to the pancreas. 
—Mr. E. H. E. Stack was of the opinion that obstinate cases, 
of vomiting in breast-fed infants were usually due to pyloric 
stenosis.—Dr. F. H. Edgeworth pointed out that the high 
mortality of operation cases was due to its limitation to the 
worst cases.—Dr. J. Michell Clarke read a paper on a case of 
Pyocyaneus Septicjemia, in which the organism had been 
isolated from the blood and faeces during life. The symptoms 
were mainly meningeal in type, but there was no meningitis 
post mortem, and no primary source of infection could 
be found.—Mr. G. Scott Williamson was of the opinion 
that bacillus pyocyaneus was not commonly found as 
a primary, but frequently as a secondary infection.—Dr. 

J. M. H. Munro and Dr. J. A. Nixon agreed that infections 
by this organism were one of the most favourable 
for treatment by vaccines.—Dr. Edgeworth stated that 
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he had cured a case of ulcerative colitis by a vaccine of 
bacillus pyocyaneus.—Dr. J. O. Symes, in a paper on a case 
of rheumatoid arthritis in a boy aged 4, characterised by a 
chronic course with intermittent fever, rigidity of spine, and 
knees with articular and peri-articular swelling and much 
muscular wasting, pointed out the close relation between 
rheumatoid arthritis and rheumatism. This was exemplified 
in this case by the occurrence of crops of subcutaneous 
nodules, and the isolation of the rheumatic diplococcus from 
the blood, spleen, and a lymphatic gland.—Dr. D. A. Alex¬ 
ander advocated the use of sulphur in large doses for cases of 
rheumatoid arthritis.—Dr. Carey Coombs agreed that patho¬ 
logically and clinically cases of rheumatism and rheumatoid 
arthritis sometimes merged.—Dr. Nixon regarded the case as 
rather one of myositis fibrosa, the changes being mainly 
peri-articular.—Dr. J. M. Fortescue-Brickdale, in a paper on 
Gastric Superacidity, expressed the opinion that hyper- 
chlorhydria was usually the result of a pathological con¬ 
dition, and seldom, if ever, a pure secretory neurosis. 

Leeds and West Riding Medico-Chirurgical 
Society. —A meeting of this society was held on Nov. 22nd, 
Dr. Joseph Dobson, the President, being in the chair.—Dr. 
Bedford Pierce read a paper on Psycho-Analysis, in which he 
outlined the principles, together with criticisms of this 
method of diagnosis, illustrating his points by reference to 
reports of clinical cases.—In the discussion which followed 
Dr. H. Devine (West Riding Asylum, Wakefield) urged 
the value of the method both in diagnosis and treatment.— 
Mr. R. H. Botham (Darlington) was of opinion that unless the 
mental attitude of the patient was changed in the process of 
psycho-analysis further treatment was necessary in the direc¬ 
tion of re-education.—Dr. A. G. Barrs and Dr. J. R. Gilmour 
also spoke.—Dr. R. A. Veale showed a specimen of Malignant 
Disease of the Liver and Trachea. The growth was exceedingly 
vascular, and there had beep spontaneous rupture of the liver 
during life. Histological examination proved the tumour to be 
an endothelioma.—Dr. Barrs showed a patient suffering from 
Intracranial Disease, in whom there were headache, double 
optic neuritis, and attacks of typical Jacksonian epilepsy, 
with indications pointing to a lesion in the neighbourhood of 
the left motor area. A decompression operation had been 
performed by Mr. J. F. Dobson, who had removed a portion 
of bone in the left temporo-parietal region, without, however, 
opening the dura mater, and marked amelioration of symptoms 
had resulted. Subsequently skiagrams had been taken by Dr. 
L. A. Rowden, and these were exhibited on the lantern 
screen. They showed a dark shadow of considerable size, 
apparently caused by a tumour springing from the inner face 
of the right temporal bone, and, in Dr. Rowden’s opinion, 
probably of the nature of an exostosis. —Mr. Walter Thompson 
showed a case of Spontaneous Fracture of the Radius and 
Ulna, and a case of Spontaneous Fracture of the Femur. 
He was of opinion that syphilis was responsible in both 
instances.—Cases and specimens were also shown by Dr. C. 
Oldfield, Dr. Rowden, Mr. J. Basil Hall, Mr. J. F. Dobson, 
Dr. T. Churton, Mr. Alexander Sharp, Mr. G. Constable 
Hayes, Professor J. B. Hellier, Dr. J. Allan, and Professor 
T. Wardrop Griffith. 

Harveian Society.— A meeting of this society 

was held on Nov. 21st. the President, Dr. H.J. Macevoy, in the 
chair.—Dr. A. M. Gossage iead a paper on Heredity. He 
pointed out that the subject of heredity was inextricably mixed 
up with that of evolution, and discussed the three chief 
theories of evolution—that of Lamarck, that of Darwin, and 
the Mutation theory. The evidence in favour of any of these 
was founded on the study of animals and plants, but they 
could be illustrated from human beings. Human evidence 
was, however, insufficient to establish any point. Lamarckism, 
or the inheritance of acquired characters, must be regarded 
as disproved by the work of Weisinann. Between the other 
two theories it was at present impossible to decide. 
Darwinism failed to convince from the lack of conclusive 
evidence of evolution by the selection of fluctuating varia¬ 
tions, while there were many difficulties to overcome and 
apparent exceptions to be explained before the Mutation 
theory and Mendelism could be definitely accepted.—Mr. 
Campbell Williams and Dr. E. G. Graham Little discussed the 
paper, and Dr. Gossage replied.—Mr. W. H. Clayton-Greene 
then read a paper on Some Bacterial Infections of the 
Urinary Tract.—Mr. D. C. L. Fitzwilliams, Mr. Campbell 
Williams, Dr. Sidney P. Phillips, and Dr. Little discussed 
the paper, and Mr. Clayton-Greene replied. 


anb Jtotbs of §ook 


Arthritis: A Study of the Inflammatory Diseases of the 
Joints . By Peter Daniel, F.R.C.S. Eng., Senior Surgeon, 
Metropolitan Hospital; Surgeon to the Gordon Hospital. 
Edited by James Cantlie, M.A., M.B., C.M. Aberd., 
F.R.C.S. Eng., Surgeon, Seamen’s Hospital Society. 
London: John Bale, Sons, and Danielsson, Limited, 
1912. Pp. 515. Price 12*. 6d. 

The chronic inflammatory affections of the joints are in 
greater need of elucidation than almost any other group of 
morbid affections of the body, and we welcome cordially this 
work as a serious attempt to unravel the difficulties in this 
part of pathology. Everywhere the author expresses his own 
views, and therein consists the great value of the book ; and 
though we may not accept in toto the opinions here set 
forth, we think that they are based on careful observation 
and deserve consideration. 

We must express our approval of the manner in which the 
chapter on osteo-arthritis has been written. The author 
starts with the statement that the conditions which may be 
included under this name have been saddled with a very 
extensive and a very troublesome nomenclature. He pro¬ 
ceeds to state that all these conditions, however much 
they may differ from one another, arc due to one cause— 
namely, toxaemia, modified by the conditions which are due 
to individualism, environment, slight injury and previous 
inflammation in the joint, and especially by the situation 
and the exciting cause of the septic process. He considers 
that the classification usually accepted is purely arbitrary. 
We are given in a tabular form the differences of opinion 
of standard writers on the subject and the opinions held 
by the author, as to both etiology and symptoms. More 
than 200 pages are devoted to the subject of tuberculosis of 
joints, and here also we see the impress of an originality, 
founded, however, on observation and experience. 

There are many points on which differences of opinion 
may reasonably exist, and we cannot concur in all the 
views expressed by Mr. Daniel, but there is much to be 
said for the opinions set forth here, and they deserve study. 


A Text-hook of the Practice of Medicine. By James M. 
Anders, M.D., Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Medicine at 
the Medico-Chirurgical College, Philadelphia, &c. Tenth 
edition, thoroughly revised. Illustrated. London and 
Philadelphia : W. B. Saunders Company. Pp. 1328. Price 
24*. net. 

Professor Anders’s book, from its comprehensive and 
thorough character, has deserved the success of a tenth 
edition, to which it has attained. It is practical in its aims, 
and since the subject matter is carefully and clearly 
arranged it is a useful and instructive text-book.. 

The present edition has been thoroughly revised and 
brought up to date by the inclusion of numerous recent 
advances to which in many instances the reference is given 
in footnotes. This revision must have necessitated a very 
wude examination of special monographs, pamphlets, and 
journals, since many of the matters mentioned have as 
yet found their way into but few text-books. This feature, 
together with the continuity of method and point of view 
given to the book by the fact that it is the work of one 
man who has obviously had a wide experience of the practice 
and teaching of medicine, gives a special character to it and 
increases its usefulness. Questions of diagnosis and treat¬ 
ment are discussed with special care and in considerable 
detail. Tables illustrating the most important points in the 
differentiation of diseases with many similarities are not 
infrequently given, as well as careful statements in regard to 
pathognomonic and significant symptoms and signs. The 
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treatment of each disease is described in sufficient detail to 
be of practical value. The varieties of treatment available 
are separately considered and discussed. Where drugs are 
recommended doses are stated, and in many instances 
prescriptions are given. 

In the preface a list is given of conditions, diseases, 
and tests introduced in this edition for the first time, 
and they comprise a considerable number of interesting 
and useful facts. Among these we may mention ex¬ 
cision of the tonsils in acute articular rheumatism, as 
described by Giirich, the polycythaemia hypertonica of 
Geisbock, Falk and Tedesko’s test in chronic tuberculosis, 
and Breur’s and Freud’s theories of hysteria, with the 
methods of treatment based upon them. There are a few 
plates, some of them coloured, illustrating rare or obscure 
conditions, or showing the appearance of blood films in some 
of the anaemias, and there is a good representation of the 
intracorpuscular stages of the malarial parasites. 

We can commend Professor Anders’s text-book as giving a 
practical and convenient review of the principal facts and 
theories in regard to medical diseases. 


The First Signs of Insanity: their Prevention and Treat - 
merit. By Bernard Hollander, M.D. Freib. London: 
Stanley Paul and Co. 1912. Pp. 347. Price 10*. 6<f. 
net. 

It is not an easy task to write a book in popular language 
which may appeal not only to medical men but to a wide 
circle of readers. The author tells us in his preface that 
such is his aim, and specifies his qualification for the task 
by remarking that the work is that “of a physician who has 
made a special study of the signs and symptoms of the early 
phases of mental disorder, and their successful treatment. ” 
Reading the book from the medical point of view, we are 
of opinion that the author’s appeal is likely to fail, for the 
ideas which he presents, and which appear to him to be of 
a novel character, are trite to anyone having any sort of 
acquaintance with psychiatry. As to the book from the 
popular standpoint, we do not think it would be useful. 

In an introduction the author recounts that which we 
suppose must be taken to be his unfortunate experience in 
regard to private and public asylums. He asserts of the 
latter that “the scientist in search of material for earnest 
work is met at the portals of the asylum with an emphatic 
negative,” while of the former he alleges that “ one serious 
grievance is that their owners can refuse admission to the 
consultant who comes to see whether the patient is well 
enough to be removed to more favourable surroundings.” 
Such experiences we imagine to be highly unusual. 


The Accessory Sinuses of the Nose in Children. 102 Speci¬ 
mens reproduced in Natural Size from Photographs by 
Professor Dr. A. Onodi, with a Preface by Professor 
Dr. W. Waldeyer. Translated by Carl Prausnitz, 
M. D. London: John Bale. Sons, and Danielsson, 
Limited ; Wurzburg : Curt Kabitsch. Pp. 23 -f 102 plates. 
Price 21*. 

Not many years ago the accessory cavities of the nose 
were clinically a terra incognita. Through patient researches, 
for which we are in no small measure indebted to Professor 
Onodi, that region has been opened up, so that we are 
now in possession of precise knowledge of the anatomical 
and pathological conditions peculiar to these cavities in 
the adult. But an exact study of the origin, the pro¬ 
cess of development, and the physiological bearings of 
the pneumatic cavities in the child hitherto has been 
untilled ground. The object of the present work, which 
has placed us under a further obligation to Professor 
Onodi, is to study the development of the air sinuses from 
their first appearances till after puberty. The research is 


placed before the reader in a series of 102 plates of 
photographs of specimens removed from skulls of infant* 
and children of different ages. The specimens have been 
cut into sections in three planes of the body—the coronal, 
the longitudinal, and the horizontal planes. The photo¬ 
graphs are of natural size. On the left-hand page facing 
each plate there is given a concise and lettered description 
of the specimen, together with accurate measurements. The 
description is given in German, French, and English, the 
result being that an excellent demonstration is afforded of 
the gradual development of the frontal and sphenoida 
sinuses, of the anterior and posterior ethmoidal cells, and of 
the maxillary antrum. 

The work will be found to be of the greatest value, not 
only in the study of the development and physiology of these 
cavities, but also in the diagnosis and operative treatment 
of the diseases that bring their existence under notice. 


Maladies de la Jessie et du Penis. Par M. Legueu, Professor 
Agr6g6 & la Faculty de MGdecine et Chirurgien des 
Hopitaux, et E. Michon, Chirurgien des Hopitaux de 
Paris. Avec 90 figures intercal6es dans le texte. 
Paris : J. B. Bailltere et Fils. 1912. Pp. 324. Price 
6 francs. 

This is a section of the Nouveau Traits de Chirurgie, now- 
approaching completion. In this volume the surgery of the 
bladder and of the penis have been bound together, mainly for 
convenience, for they are treated quite separately. The 
subjects have been dealt with very systematically. The 
authors have taken first the symptoms produced by the 
morbid conditions of the bladder and the methods by which 
the surgeon examines the organ. Then come successively 
the congenital malformations, the injuries, foreign bodies 
and calculi, cystitis, tuberculosis, and tumours; while 
lastly, the diseases of nervous origin are considered. The 
operations on the bladder are collected into one chapter, 
with the exception of lithotrity, which is described in the 
chapter on stone in the bladder. So far as the operations 
on the female bladder differ from those in the male they are 
described separately. The section on the penis is good. 

The book is worthy of the treatise of which it forms a 
part. 

Hypnosis and Suggestion: their Nature , Action , Importance . 
and Position amongst Therapeutic Agents. By W. Hilger. 
M.D., of Magdeburg. Translated by R. W. Felkin. 
M.D., F.It.S.E. With an Introduction by Dr. Van 
Renterghem, of Amsterdam. Translated by A. New- 
bold. London: Rebman. 1912. Pp. 233. Price 
10*. 6 d. net. 

Dr. Felkin is to be congratulated for rendering Dr. Hilger's 
book accessible to the English-reading medical profession. 
Its pleasant and lucid style, its apt illustrations and instances 
culled from personal experience, its avoidance of the 
hackneyed and the commonplace, and its insistence on the 
essentials of psychical curative methods, combined with the 
author’s incorporation of the results of wide and serious 
psychological research, make the volume unusually attrac¬ 
tive. There may be risk of the physician’s capacity for 
assimilation being depraved by the ceaseless output of works 
on psychotherapy in any of its forms, but we have n«> 
hesitation in recommending Dr. Hilger’s book to his atten¬ 
tion, for it is written by a man with a large general 
practice, and its point of view is definitely practical and at 
the same time scientific. 

A chapter on the nature and methods of hypnosis and 
suggestion is followed by an interesting and instructive 
account of the relation of suggestion to the will, where it is 
shown how easily a condition of the organism which is 
imagined as coining on, and is expected with the fullest 
certainty and perfect belief, occurs in consequence of such 
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•an idea. The significance of expectation is fully gone into, 
as well as the other factors of training, prefiguration, 
visualisation, and example, all of which may influence the 
carrying out of an act of seeming volition. Wherever it is 
desirable the author illustrates his contentions by actual 
•clinical cases, and in addition lie has a genuine facility in 
applying the facts of every-day life to support his views. 
The book is neither too long nor too intricate for the busy 
physician, but the writer never abandons scientific ground, 
nor, as the writer of the preface says, does he deck out his 
evidence with exaggerated accounts of the marvellous. 

We can heartily recommend this book to the attention of 
•the medical profession. 


Vcber Scharlach (der Scharlaoherkranknng Zweiter TeiV). 

Von Dr. Dionys Posi/isuhill und Dr, Fritz Weiss. 

Mit 14 Kurven. Berlin: S. Karger. Pp. 147. Price 

5 marks. 

This book is based upon a study of 3605 cases of primary 
scarlet fever observed by the authors in one of the infectious 
hospitals of Vienna. They state that the special feature of 
the epidemic observed by them consisted in the development 
after a definite interval from the initial manifestations of a 
series of manifestations, which they describe under the name 
of the second illness ( das zweite Kranksein). They consider 
its main features under the following heads : fever, glandular 
swelling, a second pharyngeal outbreak, nephritis, and the 
scarlet fever heart. All these features of “ the second 
illness ” are discussed in detail. They also describe certain 
unusual forms of this second illness, including a form with 
•characters suggesting scurvy. 

During the epidemic 2605 cases were observed [by the 
authors in one of the children’s hospitals of the city. A 
further 1000 cases occurring before this period were also 
passed under review by them in arriving at their conclusions. 
The general character of the epidemic was a mild one/^the 
percentage mortality in the hospital being 5*52. It was, 
'however, characterised by a peculiar course, in that after a 
•definite interval from the initial manifestations of the 
disease, rarely in less than 14 days, a characteristic group 
of symptoms of greater severity than those of the original 
attack developed. It is to this complex of symptoms that 
Dr. Pospischill and Dr. Weiss gave the title of “ the second 
illness.” The general manifestations of this condition 
were fever, glandular swellings, pharyngeal inflammations, 
nephritis, and the scarlet fever heart. These symptoms 
are given in the order of their frequency, since they 
were not all present in every case, and they were 
subject to variation. A peculiar form with certain scorbutic 
features occurred and other atypical forms are described. 
The condition was early recognised in 709 cases among the 
2605 of the actual epidemic—that is, in 27-22 per cent. Fever 
occurred in 91-9 per cent, of these, lymphadenitis in 49*6, 
and pharyDgeal implication in 18*1. The authors indicate 
an interesting parallelism between this second disease and 
the serum disease after injection of serum, and discuss its 
significance in regard to the pathology of the disease. They 
regard scarlet fever as due to an unrecognised infective 
agent, and do not attribute any important activity to the 
streptococcus in its pathogenesis. The observations are of 
-considerable novelty and interest and deserve to be widely 
known. 

Other features of the epidemic which the authors pass 
under review are the return cases, the state of the heart, 
and of the joints. They also describe in some detail 
fheir observations upon the diet in scarlet fever, including 
an interesting inquiry into the effect of diet upon the inci¬ 
dence of nephritis. Some of the cases were treated by an 
-exclusive milk diet, while others were given a diet comprising 


either meat, meat extracts, or bouillon. They found 
no difference in the incidence of nephritis in the two 
groups, and no alterations in the severity of the affection 
when it developed. In regard to treatment, they saw no 
useful results from the use of polyvalent anti-streptococcus 
serum in scarlet fever, and they inveigh strongly against the 
suggestion that the infective agent in scarlet fever is the 
streptococcus. 

The book is an original and suggestive contribution to the 
literature of the disease. 

Diagnose und Feb Idiagnose von Geh irnerkra n kungen am der 
Papilla Nervi Optic,i. By Professor Dr. Fr. Salzkr, 
Munich. With 29 coloured illustrations on tw r o plates. 
Munich: J. F. Lehmann. Pp. 16. Price 1.50 marks. 

When the student of ophthalmoscopy has overcome the 
initial difficulties attending the use of a new optical instru¬ 
ment he is confronted in a peculiarly acute manner with the 
further difficulty of distinguishing between normal, and 
pathological appearances. The variations in the appearance 
of most normal organs are comparatively slight. The 
appearance of the optic disc, on the other hand, is various 
in different perfectly healthy individuals. Unusual redness 
or pallor, blurring of the edges, swelling or depression, 
marginal pigmentation, and so on, are all suggestive of 
pathological states, yet all in slight degree are consistent 
with perfectly normal function. It is not always easy for 
an expert ophtlialmologist of the widest experience to be 
certain whether a given disc is normal or abnormal ; much 
less so is it for the tyro, or even the accomplished physician 
who uses the ophthalmoscope only occasionally in the 
diagnosis of certain groups of cases. To the latter 
particularly we cordially recommend the perusal of this 
little pamphlet. Here each of the features mentioned 
above is considered in turn, and a series of admirable 
coloured drawings of discs illustrates the various pecu¬ 
liarities. We feel sure that the physician who has carefully 
studied these drawings in the light of his own experience 
will hesitate to talk in the loose manner which is only too 
common about the “hypenemia” of this disc or the 
“slight congestion” of that. No less than eight normal 
discs are depicted showing variations in colour such as the 
ophthalmologist is quite familiar with. Pseudoneuritis is a 
condition which may baffle the most experienced, and in 
these cases there is often nothing to be done but to wait and 
see. The author does not, perhaps, lay sufficient stress upon 
the distortions produced by astigmatism and other optical 
defects of the eye. 

The brochure is an appendix to Weygandt’s Atlas of 
Psychiatry, and is, therefore, intended especially for 
neurologists. 

LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Yellow Fever Bureau Bulletin. Yol. II., No. 1.—This 
bulletin having completed its first year of issue, has been 
considerably enlarged and extended ; it now deals not only 
with yellow fever, but also with two other diseases— 
namely, dengue and pappataci fever—there being, it 
appears, grounds for believing that the organisms of all are 
allied, some authorities classing them in the same natural 
group. This first number of Volume II. of the bulletin 
comprises 120 pages of printed matter, and appended is a 
long list of publications relating to pappataci fever, a similar 
list respecting dengue being promised in the next issue. 
The editor, Dr. Harald Seidelin, has been absent from this 
country for some time on an expedition to the Mexican 
province of Yucatan to study the local conditions associated 
there with yellow fever, which, always endemic in that 
region, had become epidemic during the autumn and winter 
of 1911-12. It is intimated in an editorial note that in the 
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next number of the bulletin Dr. Seidelin will furnish a com¬ 
plete report upon his recent investigations in Mexico. Mean¬ 
while, it is stated briefly that his late researches have 
fully confirmed the earlier observations he had made 
upon the etiology of the disease. The paraplasma 
flavigenum, which he regards as the specific organism 
of the malady, was found in the blood of all of 16 
ca-es carefully investigated by him and clinically dia¬ 
gnosed, with one exception in which the patient was not 
seen until he was convalescent. The same organism, the 
so-called “yellow fever body,” was also found in a certain 
number of febrile cases which had no very definite symptoms 
of yellow fever and which were of short duration, but which 
corresponded very well with the mild forms of the disease 
described by many experienced observers. On the other 
hand, in several hundreds of other cases in which an eleva¬ 
tion of the temperature was noted, but which were not 
suspected to have become infected by yellow fever, careful 
examination of the blood failed to discover any bodies 
identical with paraplasma flavigenum. In an interesting 
editorial note there is a discussion upon the reported out¬ 
break of eight yellow fever cases on board the s.s. Peron , 
which arrived at La Gn&yra, Venezuela, from Colon in the 
Panama Canal zone. On board the same vessel 15 further 
cases of the disease were subsequently reported on her 
arrival at Fort de France in the West Indian colony of 
Martinique. The diagnosis and probable origin of the cases 
are fully discussed. Some notes are supplied concerning 
recent appearances of yellow fever in various parts of the 
world, and a table is given showing all reported occur¬ 
rences of the disease during the first half of the present 
year. A very valuable historical article upon Epidemics 
of Yellow Fever at Bermuda, by Surgeon Christopher 
Harvey, R.N., gives an interesting account of the 
various outbreaks of the malady which have occurred there 
from 1699 to 1869. A large amount of the material for this 
article was obtained from the records of the Royal Naval 
Hospital at Bermuda, this station having been long subject 
to importation of the infection from various quarters, in¬ 
cluding the West Indies and Central and South America. 
This article occupies more than half of the whole printed 
space in this number of the bulletin. Dr. Seidelin contributes 
an excellent paper on Pappataci Fever, in which he gives a 
good outline of the geographical distribution of the disease, 
its etiology, epidemiology, general pathology, symptomato¬ 
logy, and prophylaxis, so far as they are known. A review 
is supplied of a number of works relating to yellow fever, 
and a bibliography of recent publications on this subject is 
also appended. The second volume of the bulletin, it will 
be seen, has begun well, its first number containing a 
considerable amount of new and interesting matter. 

The Annals of Tropical Medicine and Parasitology. Series 
T. M. Volume VI. No. 3 a.—T his number of the annals is 
devoted entirely to the publication of the third and fourth 
interim reports of the Luangwa Valley Sleeping Sickness 
Commission of the British South African Company, the 
reporters being Dr. Allan Kinghom and Dr. Warrington 
Yorke. It may be remembered that in the two previous 
interim reports by these same experts brief references were 
made to various trypanosomes found in game and domestic 
animals in the vicinity of Nawalia, Northern Rhodesia ; but 
as these communications dealt exclusively with a human 
parasite of sleeping sickness, Trypanosoma rliodesiense, 
no details were given concerning the other organisms 
encountered. The third interim report by Dr. Kinghom and 
Dr. Warrington Yorke now considers at greater length the 
subject of trypanosomes which infect game and domestic 
stock in the Luangwa Valley. It was found that trypano¬ 
somes were of frequent occurrence amongst these animals 


and that one or other of six species of these parasites could 
be recovered from their blood—namely, T. rhodesiense, 
T. vivax, T. nanum, T. pecorum and two others of which 
T. montgomervi was possibly one. The glossina morsitans 
fly in nature transmits two of these trypanosomes, T. 
rhodesiense and T. pecorum, and probably also transmits at 
least two others—namely, T. vivax and T. nanum. There 
is also circumstantial evidence pointing to the possibility that 
T. pecorum may be transmitted by biting insects othei than 
tsetse flies. In the fourth interim report of the Commission 
Dr. Kinghorn and Dr. Warrington Yorke give the results of 
their experiments in feeding wild glossina morsitans flies 
upon healthy monkeys. These observers have now arrived 
at the conclusion that the following trypanosomes, T. 
rhodesiense, T. pecorum, T. ignotum (sp. nov.), and 
probably also T. vivax and T. nanum, are transmitted 
in nature by the glossina morsitans in the Luangwa fly 
Valley. 

Hygiene for Teachers. By R. Alun Rowlands, B.Sc. 
Wales, M.R.C.S. Eng., L.R.C.P. Lond., Demonstrator of Phy¬ 
siology at the London Hospital Medical School; with a Pre¬ 
fatory Note by Leonard Hill, F.R.S. London: Edward 
Arnold. 1912. Pp. 356. Price 3s. 6 d. net.—As physiology 
is the basis of hygiene, it is as difficult to say where 
physiology ends and hygiene begins as where the 
proverbial lamb ends and mutton begins. In this book 
about 250 pages are given to the more purely physio¬ 
logical part, with here and there shorter or larger 
paragraphs on the application of some of these matters to 
hygiene, while the remainder of the text, about 100 pages, 
is allocated to the more strictly hygienic subjects, such as 
Sanitation of the School, Disabilities and Diseases of 
Children, and Medical Inspection of Schools. After a 
short introduction, there is a chapter on the Skeletal and 
Muscular Systems. The illustrations of joints and ligaments 
do not strike us as up to the standard of some of the other 
illustrations, and, indeed, the same may be said of some 
of the histological woodcuts, both in this and other 
parts of the book. As to the microscopic diagrams, 
there is nothing to show the scale of magnification. 
Under Muscle, the question of physical training is set 
forth, and the syllabus of the Board of Education 
on this subject is commended for study. The Diges¬ 
tive System, which occupies about 50 pages, contains 
not a few points that are open to criticism. For instance, 
enzymes win hardly be said to be “ killed ” by heat; and 
it is doubtful if a “ stiff brush ” is the best for cleansing 
the teeth. Under Circulation it is stated that the flow is 
very rapid in the small arteries. It might be well to state 
the exact rate and how the illusive idea of rapidity is 
obtained. Under Respiration, a short account of breathing 
exercises, adenoids, and the advantages of open-air life is 
given. Personal cleanliness, heat loss, and clothing are 
introduced under Excretory System. In Fig. 77—section 
of the skin—the erector pili muscle seems to be on the 
wrong side of the hair follicle, but perhaps it belongs to a 
follicle not shown in the drawing. To the Nervous System 
about 30 pages are given, which include a few pages on 
mentally defective children ; the conditions associated with, 
the causes, detection, and tests for, mental deficiency 
and the treatment of backward and feeble-minded children. 
Another 30 pages are taken up with the Relation of the 
Senses to the Nervous System—their Training and Develop¬ 
ment. Eyestrain and defective vision are sufficiently 
treated. In the chapter on Hearing the teacher might easily 
be misled as to the size of the ear ossicles by looking at the 
diagram Fig. 100. The matter on sanitation of schools is 
excellent and well illustrated, and what is said on dis¬ 
abilities and diseases of children will prove most useful. 
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Apart from the few shortcomings which we have indicated, 
the work seems to us well adapted for the wants of teachers 
of hygiene. 

The Practical Medicine Series. Volume III. The Eye, 
Ear, Nose, and Throat. Edited by Casey A. Wood, C.M., 
M.D., D.C.L., Albert H. Andrews, M.D., and Gustavus 
P. Head, M.D. Series 1912. Chicago: The Year-Book 
Publishers. Pp. 358. Price $1.50. —This volume is one 
of a series of ten issued* at about monthly intervals, and 
covering the entire field of medicine and surgery. Each 
volume is complete for the year prior to its publication on 
the subject of which it treats. Nearly half of the present 
volume is devoted to diseases of the eye ; the remaining 184 
pages of text are occupied with diseases of the ear and of the 
nose and throat. The series is published primarily for the 
general practitioner, but the arrangement in several volumes 
enables those interested in special subjects to buy only the 
ones they desire. The present volume in the form of 
abstracts of subjects treated of in the literature is a useful 
retrospect of a year’s work which is rendered accessible by 
good indices to subjects and authors. 


JOURNALS AND MAGAZINES. 

The Quarterly Journal of Medicine. Edited by William 
Osler, J. Rose Bradford, A. E. Garrod, R. Hutchison, 
H. D. Rolleston, and W. Hale White. Vol. VI. No. 21. 
October, 1912. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. Sub¬ 
scription price 25*. per annum. Single numbers 8*. Gd. 
each.—The contents of this number are: 1. Catarrhal 
Jaundice, Sporadic and Epidemic, and its Relation to Acute 
Yellow Atrophy of the Liver, by E. A. Cockayne. 
Infectious jaundice or Weil’s Disease is differentiated from 
epidemic catarrhal jaundice. The former is regarded as in 
all probability due to the ingestion of contaminated, 
water or food, or is possibly due to some biting insect 
while epidemic catarrhal jaundice is air borne. Simple 
catarrhal jaundice is the sporadic or endemic form of 
epidemic catarrhal jaundice. Acute yellow atrophy in the 
great majority of cases is probably due to the same organism 
acting on a liver weakened by some temporary strain. 2. 
The Action of Diastase in Diabetes Mellitus, by Owen T. 
Williams and P. Mildred Powell. It was found that in 
the prolonged daily study of cases of diabetes treated 
with diastase there were no beneficial effects which 
could be attributed to it. The writers conclude that 
if there is any specific body in oatmeal which has 
any effect on carbohydrate metabolism, it is not a 
diastase ferment. 3. The Action of the Vagus on the 
Human Heart, by W. T. Ritchie. It appears that the 
action of the vagi on the human heart is closely comparable 
to that of the vagi on the heart of the mammals. Com¬ 
pression of the right vagus may depress the rate and strength 
of the auricular beats, may prolong auricular systole, and 
may depress the conductivity of the aurieulo-ventricular 
bundle system. The inhibitory effects of left vagus com¬ 
pression are as a rule less effective than those of right vagus 
compression. 4. Investigations on the Gastric Juice in 
Malignant and Non-malignant Diseases of the Stomach and 
Duodenum, Part I. (On a Peptolytic Enzyme of Gastric 
Juice), by S. B. Schryver and Charles Singer. They found that 
in about 6£ per cent, of cases of grave gastric disorder a 
ferment is present in the gastric juice which is capable of 
hydrolysing Witte’s peptone. This abnormal ferment is of 
unknown origin. It has only been detected in cases with 
severe dyspeptic symptoms. It is not peculiar to, nor char¬ 
acteristic of, gastric carcinoma, and the commonest condition 
associated with its presence appears to be gastric dilatation 
with atrophy of the walls of the stomach and thinning of the 
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mucous membrane. 5. The Influence of High Temperature 
on Protein Metabolism, with Reference to Fever, by George 
Graham and E. P. Boulton. The general conclusions 
arrived at are that a rise of temperature to 104*3° F. does 
not by itself cause any breakdown of the proteins of the 
body. If a diet of very high caloric value is taken which 
contains a large excess of carbohydrates but a minimal 
quantity of protein, lion-nitrogenous substances supply the 
whole of the increased energy pnxluotion set up by the high 
temperature. If a diet of ample caloric value be taken, 
which contains no carbohydrates but a large excess of 
protein, the fat metabolism is increased, but it is probable 
that the protein metabolism also takes a small share in the 
increased energy production set up by the high temperature. 
If a diet of insufficient caloric value be taken, which 
contains practically no carbohydrates but a fair amount of 
protein, the fat metabolism is probably greatly increased, 
but the protein metabolism takes no share in the increased 
energy production set up by the high temperature. 


Reports nirtr ^nalntieal |letorbs 

FROM 

THE LANCET LABORATORY. 

(1) COLLOIDAL SELENIOL; (2) COLLOIDAL KHODll'M. 

<Ch. Couteriei'.x, 57, Avenue d’Antin’, Paris, Agents.) 

(1) Reference was made in our columns of May 18th, 
1912, to the treatment of cancer in the human subject by the 
intravenous injection of selenium in the colloidal form. We 
have received specimens of selenium colloid prepared by 
electrical methods which are used clinically in a way 
described by Andre Lancien before the Soci6te Medicale des 
Hopitaux de Paris. The trials so far reported in Great 
Britain have given negative results. Dr. Charles E. Walker, 
of the research department Glasgow Cancer Hospital, stated 
in The Lancet of May 18th, 1912, page 1337, that colloidal 
selenium is not toxic, for 0*25 c.c. injected into mice and 
lc.c. into rats did not produce any ill-effects—no result 
whatever was observed upon the tumours in either mice or 
rats. It was Professor Wassermann who announced that by 
the intravenous injection of a compound of selenium and 
eosin small cancerous tumours produced by inoculation in 
mice were cured. This announcement, no doubt, led to the 
preparation of electric colloidal selenium, but we are not 
aware of any results which indicate that this preparation 
has been put upon extensive trial. (2) Electric colloidal 
rhodium has been employed as an intramuscular or intra¬ 
venous injection in infectious diseases, and particularly in 
typhoid, malaria, rheumatism, and secondary infections of 
phthisis. The colloid is sold under the name of lantol in 
ampoules as well as in capsules with a keratine coating, 
which, of course, are soluble only in the intestinal secretion. 
The suggestions arising out of the use of these so-called 
therapeutic ferments are interesting, but it is desirable to 
obtain the evidence of extended trials, as well as the results 
of application in disease, before admitting them to the rank 
of clinically effective agents. 

TAO CHOCOLATE. 

(F. Jahn and Co., Limited, 16, London ^iKKt.r, London, E.C.) 

This chocolate provides an inoffensive way of administer¬ 
ing a laxative. It contains amongst other things agar- 
agar, which tends to swell up in the bowel, promoting 
absorption of liquid from the digestive tract and hence 
peristalsis. In addition, the chocolate contains a prepara¬ 
tion of the soya bean, which contributes nutritive properties. 
The suggestion upon which this formula is based -corns 
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rational, and there is nothing drastic in its therapeutic pro¬ 
perties, but it has a certain mild aperient effect. Analysis 
showed protein 9-34 per cent, and fat 31-20 per cent. 

NOVATOPHAN. 

(A. AND M. ZlMMERMANN, 3, LLOYD'S-AVENUE, LONDON, K.(\) 
The attention of the profession may well be drawn to this 
new preparation, since claims are made for it in favour of 
its exerting- an influence on uric acid metabolism, securing 
the elimination of that acid. We have already referred 
to atophan, which is a molecular combination of phenyl- 
chinolin (2) and carbonic acid (4). Novatophan is 
described as the ethyl ester of methylated atophan, 
which is equal in clinical effect and action to the former 
product, but without its bitter taste. It is a colourless 
preparation and insoluble in water. The dose is from 45 to 
75 grains daily, the simultaneous administration of sodium 
bicarbonate being recommended. Statements are quoted 
favouring the use of this compound in rheumatism and gout 
and in various forms of neuralgia. 


FOMVITA. 

(H. Whiteway and Co., Limited, The Devon Cid?:r House, 22 ani> 
23, Albert Embankment, London, S.W.) 

This is an agreeable “apple wine,” and we have no doubt 
of its genuineness. It contains the ordinary constituents of 
apple juice, which has been fermented. Its alcoholic 
strength is about that of claret, and it is somewhat sweet to 
the taste, analysis showing, in fact, a proportion of 12* 40 per 
cent, of apple sugar. The wine was in sound condition, its 
“appley” flavour being a particularly attractive feature. 
Analysis gave the following results :—Alcohol by volume, 
11-61 per cent., extractive matters, 16-60 per cent., malic 
acid, 0 82 per cent., mineral matter, 0-65 per cent. As is- 
well known, the salts in cider tend to produce an alkaline 
condition of the blood, and no doubt the observation that 
cider in moderate quantities suits gouty patients lias some 
basis of explanation in this fact. We failed to find any 
objectionable preservatives in this apple wine. It makes a 
pleasant refreshing beverage mixed with aerated water. 


Stefo Jnfontions. 


INTRATRACHEAL 

The illustration shows an apparatus that has been devised 
by Mr. G. E. Gask and myself for the intratracheal insuffla¬ 
tion of ether. Air is driven from the bellows a, through 
hot water in the bottle c (the tap B is for air, and bi is a 
reserve tap for oxygen if necessary). The air then passes 
through E, over the surface* of the ether in the smaller bottle, 
and so on to the gum-elastic catheter v. When it is desirable 
to give air without ether, K e are turned off and G is turned 
on. By regulating these taps it is quite easy to have either 
the whole or part of the air laden with ether vapour. The 


ETHER APPARATUS. 

is possible to produce an excellent type of anaesthesia, which 
has the great advantage of being quite safe, since by pump¬ 
ing in pure air the patient can be easily and rapidly restored 
to consciousness. Indeed, it is held that when once the 
catheter is in position there is a perfect form of artificial 
respiration, for the lungs can be aerated at will. Although 
this method is mainly intended for use in intrathoracic 
operations where it may be necessary to allow the lungs to 
collapse during the operation, and then subsequently at the 
end of the oj>eration to reinflate them when the pleura is. 



manometer d registers the pressure under which the air 
is driven into the trachea. 

The apparatus and the method of maintaining anaesthesia 
are mainly intended for intrathoracic operations, which in 
the past were only possible with the aid of negative pressure 
cabinets. But these intrathoracic operations can now be 
performed, and anajthesia maintained with safety by means 
of the intratracheal insufflation of ether. The method of 
administration is as follows:—The patient is first amesthe- 
tised, and then the catheter is passed through the vocal 
cords down to the bifurcation of the trachea. Air laden 
with ether vapour is then pumped in at varying pressures 
according to the necessities of the case. By this means it 


I being sewn up, I think that the method is quite likely to be* 
j of great service for the removal of goitres. My experience in 
• this type of case is at present limited, but yet sufficient to lead 
I me to think that the method is well worth an extensive trial, 
j In making the apparatus all unnecessary complications have 
1 been avoided, the object being to make it simple, ^efficient, 
and easily portable. 

These points have been admirably carried out by Messrs. 
Mayer and Meltzer, 71, Great Portland-street, London, from 
whom the apparatus can be obtained. 

H. Edmund G. Boyle, M.R.C.S. Eng., L.R.C.P. Lond., 

Assistant. Anesthetist to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
l’piK»r Wim pole-street, W. 
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The National Insurance Act: 
Position of the Voluntary 
Hospitals. 

The result of the conference which has been taking place 
between the Chancellor of the Exchequer, assisted by 
Mr. Masterman and the Insurance Commissioners, and the 
five representatives appointed last week by the Representa¬ 
tive Body of the British Medical Association, is not likely to 
be made public for some days. The outcome of the meetings 
between the Government and the representatives of the 
Association will take the form of a memorandum from 
Mr. Lloyd George, which will be presented to a special 
meeting of the Council of the Association next week, and 
afterwards published for the information of the constituency. 
It would be wrong for the profession to draw any conclusions 
or to take any action upon surmises. This week, however, a 
very prominent side in the working of the National Insurance 
Act may be considered with profit. 

The very important subject of the position which the 
voluntary hospitals will occupy under the National Insurance 
Act has not, perhaps, received from the medical pro¬ 
fession the attention which might have been expected, con¬ 
sidering how vital to our professional needs, and to the 
public welfare, is the maintenance of our great hospitals 
in their present condition of efficiency and at their 
high level of educational value. The effect of the 
National Insurance Act upon the voluntary hospitals 
has no doubt been somewhat relegated to the background 
by the belief that to a certain extent their position will be 
dependent upon what sort of agreement, if any, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is able to arrive at with the medical pro¬ 
fession, but as a matter of fact, whether a supply of 
medical men is or is not forthcoming to work the Act, 
the future of the hospitals is almost equally affected. 
Making no attempt to do more than state the broad 
issues, we may take it as fairly sure that under the Act 
a larger number of persons will require hospital treat¬ 
ment in the wards, which is the most expensive part of 
hospital dispensation, while a fewer number of persons 
may attend the out-patient practice of hospitals, which will 
in no proportionate degree lessen the expenditure of the 
institutions. A second point is that out of the mass of 
patients presenting themselves for treatment at the hospitals 
(this mass, of course, including both the admissions and out¬ 
patient attendances as they now arc and the added admissions 
and attendances which will accrue under the Act) a very large 
proportion will be insured persons. Out-patients having to 
their credit a certain amount of money, supplied not 
only by themselves but by their employers and the 
State, wherewith to defray some part of the cost of I 


their treatment, are not suitable objects for charity. Our 
voluntary hospitals were designed for the relief of the sick 
poor. In extension of this principle and commensurate 
with our developing civilisation we have classed, and 
rightly classed, under the head of “the sick pc or" persons 
who arc not necessarily penniless, but who cannot from their 
slender and often capricious resources be expected to meet 
the vast expense of modern medical and surgical care and 
relief. These are the two classes for whom voluntary 
hospitals are provided. In the new circumstances a large 
proportion of the patients at the hospitals will not be 
really indigent; indeed, they will be in actual possession 
of some provision towards the outlay on their medical or 
surgical treatment. In this position is it possible for the 
voluntary hospitals to come to any common method of pro¬ 
cedure which should at one and the same time preserve for 
these institutions their existing and noble prerogative of 
undertaking the voluntary charge of the sick poor, and yet 
protect the institutions from abuse ? Can the hospitals 
receive subsidies from the representatives of insured persons 
and remain free to discharge their high scientific and 
educational objects untrammelled by interference which 
would necessarily be only too often ill-directed 1 Can they 
do this without a fatal strain upon their pecuniary 
resources ? Further, can they do this and actually benefit 
through a regular increase of income under the forthcoming 
condition of things ? 

There is no one who can answer these questions with any 
certainty of being right. But a great deal of information 
from which conclusions, unfortunately more or less mutually 
contradictory, can be based was brought forward at the 
recent meeting of the British Hospitals Association 
held in Birmingham on Sept. 19th and 20th, 1912. The 
subject was dealt with directly in the paper of Dr. 
Nathan Raw on the Probable Effect of the Insurance 
Act on Voluntary Hospitals and other Institutions; in that 
of Mr. T. Basil Rhodes on the Voluntary Hospitals 
and the National Insurance Act; and in that on 
Hospitals and the State, contributed by Sir William 
Collins. Mr. Rhodes, who is secretary and bouse 
governor of the North Staffordshire Infirmary, Stoke- 
on-Trent, described in his paper a system by whidh 
the working men and women, subscribers to this institu¬ 
tion, obtain direct representation upon its general com¬ 
mittee and ascribed to it results of a striking character. 
He spoke of a sum of £7200 as representing fcb© 
workers’ contribution to an annual income of £14,000, 
and told how, in response to an appeal for £35,000 
for structural improvements, £15,000 had been promised 
and £13,500 already paid by working-class supporters. 
This may represent the maximum of support given any¬ 
where by the working-classes to a hospital; at all events, 
in many places their contributions are on a far smaller 
scale. Mr. Conrad Thtes, the secretary of *the Royal 
Free Hospital, London, in the debate upon Mr. Rhodes's 
paper, called attention to the very different conditions 
prevailing in the metropolis. He found the direct con¬ 
tributions of the workers in London, subscribing as 
such, to be hardly large enough to be taken into con¬ 
sideration when compared with the organised self-taxation 
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described by Mr. Rhodes. In estimating the possibility 
of falling subscriptions under the National Insurance 
Act, varying conditions of this kind will clearly have 
to be taken into account, and also the varying motives 
which will affect different classes of subscribers. 
The classification suggested by Mr. Rhodes apportions the 
supporters of voluntary hospitals thus: I., Employers; 
II., employed persons; while I. can be divided into 
(a) private individuals who, whether in their businesses 
they may be large employers of labour or not, in their sub¬ 
scriptions and bequests to hospitals are actuated purely by 
benevolence; and (&) employers giving as such, with benevo¬ 
lent motives, but also having an interest in the fact that 
their employees are benefited by the institution subscribed to. 
In the different classes there will be some to whom taxation 
under the Insurance Act will mean an appreciably lessened 
power to give to hospitals ; and there will be many people 
who will exaggerate, perhaps involuntarily, the diminution 
of their resources, or who out of annoyance at the imposed 
tax will cease their subscriptions. Particularly in I. a and 
l.b there will be persons who fail at first to appreciate the 
fact that the Act does not provide directly hospital treat¬ 
ment under the heading of medical benefits, and will cease 
subscribing to the charity thinking that the State has 
given to the insured all that they require, as well as more 
than they had before. Others again will hold that, because 
the State has gone so far as it now has, it ought to go 
farther and provide all that is needed for a large class of 
persons immediately above that for which the Poor-law is, 
or should be, responsible. It is the idea that there 
should be included under medical benefits suitable institu¬ 
tional treatment which is likely to increase in force, and 
thus to threaten the existence of the voluntary hospitals 
as such. 

So much is this the case that the attitude of the supporters 
. of the Act towards the voluntary hospitals is capable of 
the explanation that they have thought it to be time 
that the voluntary system should be replaced by one of 
support from public funds, but were unwilling to take upon 
themselves openly and directly the responsibility for a 
revolution, where the work of reconstruction is likely to be 
difficult, costly, and in its result unsatisfactory. Sir 
William Collins, in his paper on the Hospitals and the 
State, quoted his words when the National Insurance Act was 
introduced into the House of Commons, showing that the 
measure was badly understood in detail by those who 
applauded its character, inasmuch as they believed that its 
provisions would give to all insured persons full medical and 
surgical treatment, whereas the only means for supplying 
such benefits, in other than tuberculous cases, was to be 
through the arrangements of Insurance Committees with 
individual general practitioners. The services of the hos¬ 
pitals are largely resorted to by general practitioners in 
behalf of persons of the insured or insurable class, and it 
has been assumed that the institutions can be relied on 
in the future to discharge such benefits to the community, 
possibly even in a greater degree than before. We now 
know that in many of the voluntary institutions it is felt 
that the continuance of the work upon the old basis is well- 
nigh impossible. We are approaching very nearly the date 


fixed for the commencement of me<l is 

effect on the voluntary system is still la- 

tion. We have, however, two apparently ents 

introduced by the new legislation til for 

change : diminished subscriptions and an\ mand 

for institutional treatment. The latter of 1 :>e met 

in part at the expense of the funds accun^. der the 


Act by 41 arrangement with Insurance Comixr^^es,” but 
there is nothing to show that the sums forthcoming will In¬ 
sufficient to pay in full for the maintenance ft insured 
persons in hospitals—to leave their medicaT^and surgical 
treatment there out of the question. At the meeting of 
the British Hospitals Association the expressions of 
opinion recorded were prfncipally those of medical men 
connected with hospital# bo were almost unanimous 
as to the peril threat 0 the voluntary system, and 
no less so as to the duty to conserve and strengthen 
this system as far as possible. There is, however, 
the dangerous and difficult point to be solved as to the 
treatment of the insured person in a hospital by a 
member of an honorary staff. Will payments made 
by insurance committees supply any contribution towards 
remuneration for professional services and on what scale ? 
Dr. Raw, in the valuable paper to which we have already 
alluded, advocated payment by patients generally, while 
Mr. Rhodes considered that in the case of an insured patient, 
sent to a hospital by a medical man, free treatment should 
be provided, and that cases could be otherwise dealt with 
where no medical recommendation accompanied an insured 
person coming to a hospital for treatment. Possibly many 
cases might be treated without making obtrusive the exist¬ 
ence of the Insurance Act, but others must almost inevitably 
suggest to the honorary member of the hospital staff the 
question why should he exercise for nothing his skill upon a 
patient who is not a fitting 4 ‘object of charity”—who, in 
fact, is insured under a system which is to spend a huge sum 
annually in supplying medical benefits for its subscribers \ 
We feel confident that the medical profession will do 
nothing to hasten developments which would destroy a 
great system of voluntary charity of which the whole nation 
is rightly proud, but we are perfectly clear that it is no 
part of the voluntary hospitals to offer, through the 
gratuitous services of medical men, treatment to a class of 
patients that is in the aggregate a monied class—and 
when we say this we are perfectly aware that indirect 
emolument reaches many members of the honorary staffs of 
hospitals through their appointments. 

The points suggested for consideration relate to the 
probable immediate effects which the Act may be expected 
to produce upon the hospitals alike with regard to their 
finances, with regard to their relations with their patients, 
and with regard to their relations with their medical staffs, 
and also to ultimate changes of system which may 
some day be the direct or indirect consequences of 
national insurance. These ultimate chaugcs, if they take 
place, are likely to be of grave importance to the medical 
profession, which has interests at stake at least as valuable* 
as any other section of the community. Confident prediction 
is at present hardly possible, and is not rendered more ca>y 
by the present situation with regard to medical service 
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under the Act. The net result of such discussion as 
those which took place at the conference of the British 
Hospitals Association does not go beyond the suggestion of 
clianges likely to occur, and of their probable incidence. The 
effect of the Act most immediately anticipated by some but 
not by others is, naturally, the falling off of subscriptions 
from employers and employed persons who are now taxed 
by the State in order to provide medical benefits for the 
latter class. Combined with this there is likely to 
be an increased demand for hospital accommodation 
through insured persons who hitherto have not come 
under observation being found to require treatment which 
cannot be provided in their homes. As a result there 
may ensue a call for subsidy to hospitals from public funds, 
or the institution of State hospitals of a new type leading to 
a still further diminution of voluntary support to the present 
hospitals. The development of State or municipal hospitals 
may be attended by the treatment in them of a class of 
patients not limited to those for whom voluntary hospitals 
were provided and for which they have been maintained- 
Such developments as those indicated, if they take place, 
must markedly affect the future conditions of hospital 
practice, of medical and surgical practice generally, and of 
medical education, a matter which is emphasised by Sir 
Donald Maoalister in his Presidential Address at the 
opening this week of the sixty-sixth session of the General 
Medical Council. At the present time the action of the volun¬ 
tary hospitals in respect of insured out-patients will be 
towards relegating them to the care of practitioners, save in 
exceptional cases or those oi: emergency. In respect of 
in-patients, we can see no good reason why the full average 
cost per bed per week should not be paid for them. They 
will remain thus, of course, the objects of medical charity 
while the staffs ot the institutions are unpaid, a fact which 
appears to escape regularly the public attention. Sir Henry 
Burpett, in a trenchant series of articles in the Hospital , 
advocates pro rata payments to replace the actual sums 
expended by each voluntary hospital upon insured persons, 
and sees no risk to the voluntary system in adding sums for 
the remuneration of the medical staff. 

+ ■ ■ 

Temperance Reform. 

We print this week an outspoken address recently delivered 
by the witty Dr. Charles Mercier, in which he demands a 
more reasonable attitude towards drunkenness and drink. As 
those who disagree with him on other matters already know, 
lie is a hard hitter, with a merciless eye for the weak 
spots in an adversary’s armour. At the same time, like 
most vigorous controversialists, Dr. Mercier sometimes 
overstates his case in the sheer joy of laying about 
him. Thus, when he essays to prove that England 
is now a sober nation, he invites the reply that public 
and aggressive drunkenness is not the only form of 
insobriety, and that tippling, so deadly in its results 
to both sexes, is still dangerously prevalent. It is 
not our purpose now to criticise in detail Dr. Mercier's 
arguments, illustrations, or arithmetic, nor to endorse 
or controvert his conclusions; but in publishing his 
address we must not be thought blind to the possible effects 


of such reasoning upon those who lack the strength to be 
temperate. The author himself, of course, recognises the 
danger of supplying clever arguments for the moderate use 
and enjoyment of alcohol, which coming from authority may 
be used by the weak to their undoing. However harmful 
the exaggerations of anti-alcohol enthusiasts may be, and 
however harmless the moderate drinking of moderate men, 
there are many whom society has to protect against them¬ 
selves so far as it can, and we must bear in mind that a 
plea for reasonable temperateness may be twisted into & 
eulogy of Bacchus, unless it is made quite clear to whom 
it is addressed and with what reservations. With Dr. 
Mercier’s contention that the proper attitude for medicine 
to take up is not one of violent abuse of alcohol, but of 
patient investigation into the causes of drunkenness, we 
entirely agree, and we share in his dislike of intemperance 
of language whether in the cause of sobriety or of anything 
else. To his question, 14 How do you know that there is an 
immense number of drunkards that escape conviction?” we 
should answer by referring him lo the London County Council 
statistics (Vol. XVIII.). During the year 1906 we learn that 
55,515 were apprehended in the county for drunkenness, 
and the total of persons apprehended in the whole of the 
United Kingdom must have been much higher. Granted 
that the number is much made up by frequent offenders, we 
still receive Dr. Mercier’s figures with reserve. 

Quite another aspect of the whole subject was brought 
out in the Lees and Raper Memorial Lecture, delivered 
recently at Norwich by Sir Alfred Pearce Gould, who 
made an original and apparently practical suggestion, 
looking towards the promotion of true temperance reform. 
After reviewing the physiological aspects of the matter, 
and emphasising the fact that there are three prevalent cor- 
ditions that make the subject very difficult to deal with-r 
viz., that the production of alcoholic beverages is a source 
of great wealth to those engaged in it, that necessity for 
the State to control the drink trade has created a State 
interest in the property, and that there is a tendency 
towards general resistance to State interference with 
personal habits, the lecturer again insisted on the oft- 
repeated fact that the laws of a democracy cannot be wiser 
or better than the general sense of the community. Legisla¬ 
tion, therefore, should be secondary in time and influence to 
that change of public feeling of which it will be the 
expression. As to the still prevailing non-acceptance of the 
arguments, physiological and otherwise, against the use of 
alcoholic drinks, in spite of educational crusades by 
temperance reformers, Sir Alfred Pearce Gould points out 
that 1 * whenever we are taught by one who has some ulterior 
object in view beyond the mere imparting of information— 
to win an adherent to some party, to secure a disciple, to 
effect a vote—the instruction given is relegated to a 
secondary place in the recipient’s life. The personal influence 
of the teacher or the power of association may assert itself 
and effect its immediate purpose, but the impelling force 
of such teaching is slight and transient.” In the National 
Insurance Act, however, Sir Alfred Pearce Gould sees the 
opportunity of making a great, almost national, experiment 
on the influence of alcohol on the human body. While 
certain benefits of the Act are guaranteed by the State and 
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are uniform for all men and all women, there are in addi¬ 
tion certain “additional benefits,” uncertain in amount 
and dependent on the healthiness of the members of indi¬ 
vidual approved societies. The true success of the Act, he 
says, will be measured, not by the financial and material 
help it gives in time of sickness, but by the degree 
to which it prevents sickness and disablement and 
promotes speedy restoration to health of those who are 
stricken. It will thus be expressed in terms of the 
amount of “additional benefits” which the assured 
will receive, for that will be dependent on the 
surplus remaining after the primary benefits have been 
fulfilled. 

If the claims made for the benefits of abstinence from 
alcoholic drinks are correct, the abstaining members 
of any Approved Society should make smaller demands 
on the Insurance Fund than the non-abstainers, and 
therefore should accumulate funds for additional benefits 
at a greater rate than the non-abstainers. If it is 
true that the duration of sickness among abstainers 
is only about one half as frequent as that among non¬ 
abstainers, and that their mortality is nearly 60 per cent, 
lower, it follows that abstainers and non-abstainers 
ought not to be grouped together under the Insurance 
Act, and the “additional benefits” due to abstainers 
be absorbed in the greater sickness and invalidity 
benefits paid to the drinkers. Not only in the name 
of justice, therefore, but also with the view of enforcing the 
ill effects of alcohol in health on the attention of the people, 
it can be urged by temperance reformers that in any future 
Amending Act there should be a clause enacting that the 
members of Approved Societies shall be grouped into 
two sections, abstainers and non-abstainers from alcoholic 
beverages, and that the funds accumulated by each section 
for “additional benefits” shall be credited to, and available 
for, the members of such section only. Then, if each 
Approved Society reported annually liow many members it 
had in each section, what percentage of sickness benefit had 
been paid to the members of each section, and what 
“additional benefits” the members of each section had 
thus secured, it is obvious that the results, if vioved over 
a sufficiently long period of time, would prove an in¬ 
valuable object lesson. These suggestions which Sir Alfred 
Pearck Gould makes with considerable force are worthy 
of all attention by others than avowed advocates of total 
abstinence. 


Royal Society of Arts. — The opening meet ing 

of the 159th session of the Royal Society of Arts was held 
on Nov. 20th, when an address was delivered by Lord 
Sanderson, vice-president and chairman of the council. In 
the course of this address, which dealt mainly with ques¬ 
tions arising out of the great development of international 
intercourse during the last 70 or 80 years, he expressed the 
opinion that international exhibitions were among the good 
things of which it was possible to have too much, for, as at 
present organised, they were exhausting both to exhibitors and 
to spectators. Art had also in many instances suffered rat her 
than benefited, so far as beauty was concerned, by the 
introduction of easier methods and the discovery of fresh 
materials. After a discussion of the various causes of wars, 
foe argued that the development of international intercourse 
had been beneficial to the great mass of the population in 
civilised countries. 


MEDICAL CONTRACT APPOINTMENTS ABROAD-A 
WARNING. 

The circumstances of life in these islands are leading to 
an increase in the exodus of educated men to our colonies 
and dependencies and to the United States. We are now, 
consequently, quite frequently consulted as to the oppor¬ 
tunities for medical practice in all parts of the world. 
Various industrial concerns—e.g., planting, mining, manu¬ 
facturing, land colonisation, and railroad enterprises— 
seek medical officers to undertake the medical care of 
those employed on the estate or works and their dependents, 
and year by year more eyes seem to be turned towards 
such appointments. In this regard, a medical man 
occupying a position of this kind in North Borneo has 
written to us a letter on contract practice, in which he 
gives some very sound advice as far as appointments in 
the Far East are concerned, advice which, mutatti 
mutandis, might be followed by every intending medical 
emigrant. First, he insists that an intending candi¬ 
date for a post should satisfy himself of the adequacy 
under local conditions and from the European stand¬ 
point of comfort of the salary offered, particularly with 
reference to the cost of living in the part to which he thinks 
of going. “Speaking generally,” he says, “food and 
clothing cost at least 10 per cent, more anywhere east of 
Suez than in Europe. In Hong-Kong and Shanghai one can 
reckon on an extra 15 per cent., in Singapore and the 
Federated Malay States about 20 per cent., and in British 
North Borneo about 30 per cent, above European prices.” 
The fact that it is very difficult to obtain native Indian 
doctors holding registrable qualifications for a lesser salary 
than £350 per annum is suggested as an indication of 
the minimum that a European practitioner should demand 
in any of the named countries, and in our opinion a higher 
salary could be asked with perfect justice. Another most 
important point is a careful consideration of the terms of the 
agreement before proceeding abroad. He is alluding to the 
East, but wherever the medical man’s destination may be the 
same caution should be observed. A suspicions scrutiny 
should be made of any “ make-weight” advantages offered, 
the most common of which kind of bait is the right to 
private practice. There may be no one outside of those 
whom he is engaged primarily to attend to afford oppor¬ 
tunities for private practice, or those that there are may 
afford him plenty of practice but no remuneration. 
Cases are not unknown when a medical man who has 
been granted such a privilege in his agreement has 
been sent away up country to an absolutely isolated 
station, where his only private patients consist of 
wandering natives whose only worldly possessions consist 
of a loin-cloth and a few betel nuts. Another, and 
most insidious, danger is the customary clause placing 
the medical officer entirely under the orders of some 
manager. Judged from the managerial viewpoint, this may 
appear an essential proviso, and if the manager is a man of 
education and tact it will work all right with a medical man 
of like qualities. But if the manager should be wanting in 
these qualities the position may be intolerable. Apart, 
altogether from its importance from a merely social point of 
view, it is of the utmost importance for the medical man to 
keep on good terms with the manager ; yet the majority of 
applicants for such posts have no means of knowing what 
sort of a man this future arbiter of their fate will piove to be 
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until they have surrendered their freedom. The most satis¬ 
factory type of planting practice in the East, according to 
our correspondent, whose letter has suggested these remarks, 
is that in which a doctor attends to a group of estates. In 
such cases he usually lives in the nearest town and enjoy- 
thc same liberties as an ordinary civil resident, visiting 
the estates by rail or launch at times stated or on 
emergency summonses, the daily medical supervision of 
his patients being carried out by Asiatic ai>otheearies 
acting under his orders. But even in these cases a short 
determining clause in the agreement is necessary, otherwise 
in the possible event of bankruptcy of some of the contract ing 
estates the doctor may find himself bound by his agreement 
with the remaining ones, whose share of his salary would be 
inadequate to meet his living expenses. This is all very 
true ; indeed, some years ago 1 we published a letter from 
a correspondent detailing his experience in the Western 
world, and showing that in all similar contracts for service 
the possibility of the pecuniary failure of the employer 
should be contemplated in the agreement. Foreign appoint¬ 
ments such as those described can, and often do, olfer a 
delightful mode of existence. They can be just the reverse ; 
and the difficulty is to obtain beforehand data to enable one 
to come to a trustworthy conclusion. If among friends can 
be found one who knows the country and the conditions 
of existenoe, then the task is very greatly simplified. 
Failing such help great precaution should be exercised. 


DARWINISM, MEDICAL PROGRESS, AND 
EUGENICS.* 

In inviting Professor Karl Pearson to deliver the Cavendish 
Lecture for this year the council of the West London 
Medico-Chirurgical Society made a departure from precedent 
which, as the distinguished lecturer pointed out, has the 
significance of a formal and authoritative recognition of the 
need of coordinating the aims of medical science with those 
views and tendencies connoted by the term “eugenics.” 
As recent controversy has shown, there has been of late 
some disposition to represent medicine and eugenics as 
mutually antagonistic, and more particularly to impute to 
medical progress a large part of responsibility as an agent in 
debasing racial quality by interfering with the natural 
elimination of the unfit. And it may at once be admitted 
that there is sufficient plausibility in this view to render it 
desirable that the arguments in its support should be fully 
examined; for, if this alleged antinomy is found to exist, 
means should be sought for its removal. This is the task 
which Professor Pearson lias essayed, and, though his 
opinions on 3ome points of detail may be open to question, 
the general trend of his argument and the main conclusions 
to which it leads him will probably command the assent 
alike of the physician and the eugenist. According to the 
view maintained in his address, medical progress, which has 
brought about so notable a fall in infantile mortality, and 
which has in other ways helped the weaklings to survive 
and to propagate their kind, must be frankly recognised 
as a force tending to counteract natural selection. Unless, 
indeed, we arbitrarily suppose that Darwinism has no 
application in the case of man, this view would appear 
to be inevitable on a priori grounds, and Professor 
Pearson tells us that its validity can also be con¬ 
clusively shown by statistical evidence, which proves that 
the infantile death-rate is to a large extent selective, so that 
where this rate rules high it leaves a physically stronger 

1 The Lancet, July 24th, 1897, p. 234. 

3 Darwinism, Medical Progress, and Eugenios. The Cavendish 
Lecture, 1912. An Address to the Medical Profession (Eugenics 
Laboratory Lecture Series IX.) by Karl Pearson, F.R.S., (Jalton 
Professor of Eugenics, University of London. London : Dulau and 
Co., Limited. 1912. Pp. 29 + 7 plates. Price 1#. net. 


population in the later years of life. If, then, we accept, 
even in a modified form, this conclusion that Darwinism and 
medical progress are opposed, how is the problem of their 
opposition to be resolved? The method which Professor 
Pearson, in common with most eugenists, would propose is to 
substitute social for natural selection, and to enforce this 
social selection by restricting the right of parenthood— 
refusing this right absolutely to the insane, the feeble¬ 
minded, the epileptic, the diseased, and the deformed. 
This suggestion is, of course, by no means new ; it has been 
put forward again and again, and sometimes, perhaps, in forms 
indicating more zeal than wisdom on the part of its advocates. 
If, despite all that can be urged in its favour, medical 
men. though sympathising with the principle, are slow in 
associating themselves with the thorough-going policy of 
the more enthusiastic eugenists, the reason is probably to be 
sought in a fact which Professor Pearson seems to some 
extent to overlook, and that is the essentially individualist 
training and attitude of the physician. This is why even 
those medical men who are most constantly engaged in the 
study of humanity in the mass, and who are, therefore, 
forced to consider social problems from a point of view akin 
to that of the pure statistician, cannot forget, as the statis¬ 
tician is rather prone to forget, that the conclusions reached 
by statistical methods, however valid they may be, are 
necessarily “group truths,” and as such can never furnish 
adequate guidance for individual cases. We touch here, of 
course, on one of the chief weaknesses of the statistical 
method in biology, and even those who may accept the 
results of this method as of value in their general indica¬ 
tions, will admit the difficulty of applying them in concrete 
instances. When, for example, statistics tell us, as Pro¬ 
fessor Pearson points out, that the average number of 
insane offspring of an insane parentage is about 25 per 
cent., the fact, important as it is, only helps us to a 
very limited extent in deciding whether the particular 
person with an insane history whom we have to advise 
is, or is not, likely to beget children who will become 
mad. And for the same reason this statistical result 
does not afford quite satisfactory grounds for advocating an 
absolute prohibition of parenthood to all the members of a 
stock in which there have been cases of insanity. Perhaps, 
as Dr. Charles Davenport suggests in a recent address 
dealing with this same question, 3 the researches of the 
biologists of the Mendelian school will in time provide data 
of a more precise and definite kind, and better suited to 
furnish guidance in the concrete problems of medical 
practice. Be that as it may, there can be no doubt as to 
the growing urgency of the question to which Professor 
Pearson refers, and lie has certainly done good service in 
insisting on the imperative necessity of the cooperation of 
medicine and eugenics in the conscious and organised race- 
betterment of the future. 


INVESTIGATIONS INTO MALARIAL PARASITES. 

The following report has been sent to us from the 
Hygiene and Preventive Medicine Department of the 
Tulane University, Louisiana, and describes the first expedi¬ 
tion from the Tulane University School of Tropical Medicine 
to the tropics for the study of malaria. This expedition was 
made possible through the kindness of an unknown friend of 
the school who, through Dr. Isadore Dyer, Dean of the 
Medical Department of Tulane University, contributed a 
fund to finance the project. The United Fruit Company, who 
have already contributed $25,000 towards the expenses of the 
School of Tropical Medicine, gave steamship accommodation 
and equipment to the school, and arranged for the 

3 Eugenics and the Physician, New York Medical Journal, June 8th, 
1912. 
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transportation gratis of the expedition and apparatus. Colonel 
W. C. Gorgas, chief sanitary officer of the Panama 
Canal zone, with various members of his staff, placed 
all the material in his hospitals at the disposal of 
the expedition, and extended every possible courtesy. 
The personnel of the expedition consisted of two members 
of the school. Dr. Charles Cassedy Bass, assistant professor 
of tropical medicine and hygiene, and Dr. Foster Mathew 
Johns, assistant in the laboratories of tropical medicine and 
hygiene. The object of the investigation was the cultiva¬ 
tion of the malarial parasites in vitro which had already 
been accomplished by Professor Bass, but many details of 
which remained to be elucidated and confirmed. il In this 
the party obtained complete success,” says the report. 

‘ * It was found that the malarial plasmodia can be grown 
in human serum, in Locke’s fluid (from which calcium 
chloride is omitted), and in human ascitic fluid. In the 
majority of cases dextrose must be added to the medium 
to secure satisfactory growth. The most favourable tempera¬ 
ture for the cultivation of plasmodia is about 40° 0. Positive 
cultures were obtained from 29 cases of aestivo-autumnal 
malaria, 6 cases of tertian, and 1 case of quartan. Cultures 
were carried on for four generations from the parent culture 
before the expedition left Central America, and can probably 
be maintained indefinitely. ” In addition to these researches 
the school has also carried out experimental work on 
pellagra, leprosy, beri-beri, blackwater fever, filariasis, and 
other tropical diseases. The school is under the direction 
of Dr. Creighton Wellman, formerly of West Africa and the 
London School of Tropical Medicine, who must be con¬ 
gratulated on the work already undertaken by his new 
organisation, as the school is only now entering the second 
year of its existence. The observations upon malarial 
parasites are interesting inasmuch as for many years all 
attempts to cultivate the plasmodia on artificial media 
outside the human body had proved unsuccessful. The 
work of Dr. Bass and Dr. Johns should in our opinion give 
an important impetus to the experimental study of some 
at least of the still unsolved problems connected with 
malarial fevers. 


THE ANGLO-SAXON AS A TROPICAL COLONIST. 

In our correspondence columns Dr. Richard Arthur, of 
Sydney, asks for help in solving a problem which bears very 
directly on the future expansion of the Anglo-Saxon stock. 
It is now apparent that we shall conquer the endemic diseases 
of the tropics and lay the latter freely open to European 
races, but the important question has yet to be answered. 
Can the white races, especially the Anglo-Saxons, success¬ 
fully colonise the tropics ? It appears that there is 
every likelihood of the experiment being tried in the 
tropical part of Queensland—an experiment which Dr. 
Arthur anticipates may end in a disastrous failure. . The 
problem is a very old as well as a very important one. 
Dr. James Prichard, 1 the first great English anthropologist, 
laid it down as an axiom that white races were constitu¬ 
tionally unfit to become permanent settlers in tropical 
countries, and that is the opinion still held by modem 
anthropologists. By far the best statement of our present 
attitude towards this question appeared in the Kugenies 
Hei'iew for April, 1911, from the pen of Dr. J. H. F. 
Kohlbrugge, now a resident of Utrecht, but for many years 
a physician in Java. He is known throughout Europe on 
account of the excellent observations he made on the health 
of Europeans liying in the tropical climate of Java and the 
valuable anthropological and anatomical investigation which 


1 James Cowles Prichard Rosearriies into the Physical History of 
Man. 1813. 


he carried out while a resident there. He confirmed the 
opinion held by the late Professor Stokvis, that “ if a white 
man be a wise man ” he can acclimatise himself to tropical 
conditions perfectly well. There is nothing in the constitution 
of the white man which prevents him from maintaining good 
health in the tropics ; there is, therefore, no objection which 
can be raised to the Queensland experiment from a health 
point of view. “But,” adds Dr. Kohlbrugge, “we have 
been taught another lesson by practical experience ; no 
white race has been able to survive in the tropics unless race 
mixture takes place. ” Race mixture and race problems are 
results which the Australian Government particularly wish to 
avoid. “Fair Europeans,” adds Dr. Kohlbrugge, “have 
not been able to hold their own in the tropics, although 
fertility does not decrease, at least, not in the first 
generation, and their first children show good promise. 
Degeneration only sets in later.” It will be thus seen 
that Dr. Kohlbrugge takes a pessimistic view o! the 
future of the Anglo-Saxon as a tropical colonist. He admits, 
however, that there is an urgent need for the further 
collection of facts bearing on this problem, such as l)r. Arthur 
is now in need of, and adds, “ Queensland seems a most 
interesting field for experiment because no race mixture is to 
be feared, and also because the colonists are obliged to do 
their own work. The results will only be conclusive after 
another hundred years or so.” It will be noted that Dr. 
Kohlbrugge does not expect the experiment in Queensland to 
end in disaster for the first or even for the second generation 
of settlers ; it is only the ultimate success of the experiment 
which he regards as open to doubt. 


THE TREATMENT OF SMALL-POX BY APPLICA¬ 
TION OF TINCTURE OF IODINE. 

In the Indian Medical Gazette for September Dr. A. G. 
Newell, health officer of Lahore, has recorded excellent 
results from the application of tincture of iodine to the 
lesions of small-pox. As iodine has proved so useful as an 
antiseptic it occurred to him to use it to disinfect the skin 
in small-pox, and so diminish the aerial dissemination of 
infectious epithelial debris. It seemed that the earlier this 
was done the better. Accordingly he painted the more 
exposed parts, such as the forehead, chin, neck, and backs 
of the hands. He found that this treatment accomplished 
much more than the object in view. When used early in 
confluent cases it materially affected the development 
of the pocks and prevented pitting, which is so horrible 
a result in these cases. The earlier it was applied 

the better. The application was made two or three 
times a day for a few days, and then the drug 
was discarded. The stained scabs and epithelium came 
away. The method was successful both in Indians and 
Europeans. Other advantages derived from it were as 
follows: 1. Modification of the disease. 2. Diminution of 
the pain and fever. 3. Disinfection of the parts to which 
it was applied and consequent lessening of the chances of 
infection from epithelial debris. 4. Lessening of the spread 
of the disease among natives who refuse to go to hospital. 
If the exposed parts are disinfected arrangements can be 
made to disinfect the clothing covering other parts. 
5. Diminution of the mortality in confluent cases, for 
when the pocks are abated the toxaemia is diminished. 
Dr. Newell proposes to try how far the mortality can be 
further diminished by a more extensive application of iodine. 
He intends to apply it alternately to different parts of the 
body so as to treat the whole eruption. We may point 
out that similar results from the use of carbolic have been 
recorded in our columns. Dr. J. T. Neech applied the pure 
acid with a small camel-hair brush to the spots of a certain 
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area each day, first to the face and head. 1 He found 
that the treatment arrested the disease in the papular 
vesicular, or pustular stage and prevented pitting. In an 
outbreak of small-pox in Bury this treatment was carried out 
by Dr. A. E. Brindley and Dr. F. W. Bonis.* They confirmed 
Dr. Neech’s claims and found that the vesicles rapidly 
shrivelled up and scabbed. They attached importance to 
the early removal of the scabs by an oil poultice or otherwise, 
as this tends to prevent subsequent suppuration. Carboluria 
was never observed. A striking result was the mildness of 
the symptoms coinciding with maturation of the pustules. 
In several cases the temperature was practically normal 
throughout. The treatment lessened the pitting but was not 
a certain preventive. To obtain the best results it was 
necessary to apply the acid carefully to the whole eruptions 
a part at a time. On the first day the face and neck were 
treated, on the following day the hands and arms, then the 
lower limbs, and finally the trunk. 


THE OUTLOOK IN RADIOLOGY AND ELECTRO¬ 
THERAPEUTICS. 

In our issue of August 24th, p. 542, we referred to the 
advances that had been made in recent years regarding the 
medical applications of radiology, and now our attention has 
been drawn to a presidential address given by Dr. Frank 
Fowler before the Bournemouth Medical Society, entitled 
*‘A Review of Electrotherapy and Radiology.” In 
reading this address we have been impressed with the 
long list of physical agents that have been brought 
into the field of practical therapeutics, and still more with 
the numerous diseases that are now treated by these agents 
with a degree of success that is highly creditable. Nor 
is the field of usefulness confined to treatment only—the 
value of electro-diagnosis in certain disorders of the nervous 
system would be difficult to over-estimate, since it affords 
evidence of the most positive kind. Of an equal im¬ 
portance, but of more general application, is the evidence 
afforded by means of the X rays ; though the correct inter¬ 
pretation of the appearances on the screen or plate is at 
times very difficult, this gives no real trouble to the skilled 
worker. It is rather startling to consider for a moment 
where we would be if suddenly deprived of the assistance 
of X rays, and yet we may remember that it is just 17 years 
since the existence of such radiations was demonstrated. 
Seldom has the result of physical experiment been so quickly 
and extensively applied to the benefit of humanity. The value 
of the X rays in therapeutics, though of a less positive 
character than in diagnosis, is a subject upon which many 
volumes have been written, and it is safe to say there will be 
many more to follow. Numerous skin diseases which resisted 
ordinary [remedies give way to X ray treatment. Familiar 
instances are those of acne vulgaris, and psoriasis. Numerous 
cases of rodent ulcer have been treated with complete success; 
the time required for the cure of ringworm is a mere fraction 
of what it was before the X ray method was perfected, and 
this list might be very greatly extended. One point in Dr. 
Fowler's address, which he treated at rather greater length 
than the others, presents some encouraging features, and 
that is the use of the X rays in the treatment of 
cancer. While it is not claimed that operable cases 
should be given X ray treatment, nor that it is pos¬ 
sible to cure cases that have been declared inoper¬ 
able, there seems to be enough evidence now available to 
encourage an intelligent and genuine cooperation between 
hhe surgeon and the radiologist. Surgery can never be sure 
of removing the last trace of a cancerous growth, while the 

* The Ljlxcet, Feb. 21st, 1903, p. 518. 

• The JLaxcet, Oct. 24th, 1903, p. 1153. 


proper use of the X rays after operation, and perhaps before 
as well, increases the patient’s chance of escaping recur¬ 
rence. Incidentally, pain when present is relieved in nearly 
all cases, small superficial nodules disappear, ulceration is 
healed over, and the retrogression of enlarged glands is 
familiar to every radiologist. Unfortunately neither this 
method nor radium gives us any control over metastasis. It 
is those rays that are absorbed by the superficial layers of 
the tissues that are the most efficient in a therapeutic sense 
—their value decreasing very rapidly at a short distance 
from the surface. This, however, only emphasises the 
necessity for early applications, and the futility, or worse, 
of delaying the X ray treatment until definite signs 
of recurrence have developed. Much remains to be done 
along these lines ; it is possible that good results may 
come from the use of secondary radiations. Every substance 
subjected to the influence of the X rays—especially metals 
of high specific gravity—gives off a secondary radiation that 
is constant for any given substance, but differs with each 
proportionately to the specific gravity. The trouble so far is 
that the output of these secondary radiations is so small, but 
it is not too much to hope that this drawbaok may be re¬ 
moved. At present the rays given off from the X ray tube 
are of a complex character, and though we can arrange for a 
predominance of “hard” or “soft” rays up to a certain point, 
the fact remains that the beam is essentially polychromatic. 
We want a series of monochromatic beams any of which may 
be used at will. To put the matter in another way, we are 
now, as it were, working with a crude drug containing many 
alkaloids, which differ in their properties and effects; we 
are looking for a method of separating out these different 
alkaloids in sufficient quantities for practical use. This 
subject seems to us to be worthy of the fullest investigation, 
and if the problem is satisfactorily solved it seems likely 
that the X ray treatment of cancer will become increasingly 
important, and certainly more scientific. 


A POST-GRADUATE MEDICAL COURSE IN CHILD 
HYGIENE. 

The future of the race depends upon the fitness of its 
children. The fitness of its children depends in the last 
resort upon the capacity of the general practitioner to advise 
soundly and sanely those who have the care and bringing up 
of children. Therefore it may truly be said that the future 
of our race depends upon the general medical practitioner. 
It is consequently one of his most pressing obligations to 
keep himself abreast of the increase of knowledge in this 
particular, an obligation of greater economic importance even 
than that of rendering aid to the sick. To aid him in this task 
there was formed last July by the Federation of the National 
Conferences on Infantile Mortality, the National League for 
Physical Education and Improvement, and the Women’s 
National Health Association of Ireland, a National Association 
for the Prevention of Infant Mortality and for the Welfare of 
Infancy. This association has lost no time in getting to 
work, for already it announces a post-graduate course on 
the feeding and care of infants, with special attention to 
the milk problem. The advisory committee of the course 
consists of Sir Thomas Barlow, Sir Lauder Brunton, Dr; 
E. Cautley, Dr. A. E. Garrod, Sir James Goodhart, Dr. 
W. Hale White, Dr. E. W. Hope, Professor H. R. Kenwood, 
Dr. James Ken-, Professor C. J. Martin, Sir Shirley Murphy, 
Dr. A. Newsholme, Sir William Osier, Professor G. F. Still, 
and Sir John Tweedy. The course, the fee for which to 
medical men is the modest sum of one guinea only, will take 
place in London from Jan. 6th to 16th inclusive, the 
various classes being held at the St. Marylebone General 
Dispensary, the St. Pancras School for Mothers, The Lister 
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Institute, Guy’s Hospital, and St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
with special visits to Moundsmere Manor Farm, Basingstoke 
(at a slight additional cost), and to an up-to-date town 
dairy. The subjects dealt with will include tlie general 
hygiene and nutrition of the infant and young child 
in health and the common dietetic disorders, the 
examination of stools, natural, mixed, and artificial feeding 
in all its aspects, weaning and feeding and care during early 
years of life, the composition and properties of milk, milk- 
supply, contamination, and distribution, and the commoner 
forms of dried and preserved milk. Among the lecturers 
will be Professor Still, of King’s College and the Great 
Ormond-street Hospitals ; Dr. Eric L. Pritchard, of the 
Queen’s Hospital for Children ; Professor Harden and Pro¬ 
fessor C. J. Martin ; Dr. H. C. Cameron, of Guy’s Hospital ; 
Professor H. R. Kenwood, Dr. J. A. Arkwright, Mr. Major 
Greenwood, jun., and Dr. J. C. G. Ledingham, of the 
Lister Institute ; Dr. Janet E. Lane-Claypon ; Dr. D. 
Forsyth, of Charing Cross Hospital ; Mr. Mackenzie 
Wallis, of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital; Dr. E. Cautlcy: 
Miss Bibby, sanitary inspector of St. Pancras ; and Miss 
Marion Fitzgerald, sanitary inspector of Woolwich. The 
course is intended for those members of the profession who 
are desirous of bringing themselves abreast with modern 
methods, though health visitors, sanitary inspectors, and 
others interested can be admitted to the course (except the 
lectures given in hospitals) for a fee of 5*. The honorary 
secretary is Dr. Janet E. Lane-Claypon, 18, Craven-terrace, 
Lancaster Gate, W., from whom further information can be 
obtained, and who will receive applications for attendance, 
with fees. It is to be hoped that as many practitioners a9 
possible will avail themselves of the opportunities thus 
offered. _ 


PREVENTIVE MEASURES AGAINST TUBERCULOSIS 
IN NEW YORK. 

Through the kindness of Dr. J. S. Billings, jun., chief of 
the Division of Communicable Diseases of the Department of 
Health of the City of New York, we have received a copy of 
the current handbook which gives information concerning 
the routine procedure of that division. As might be 
expected, in view of the way in which New York sanitary 
administration is identified with the campaign against 
tuberculosis, the greater part of the volume is concerned 
with the practice of the Health Department in regard to 
cases of that disease. From a study of the handbook it is 
possible to realise the enormous mass of preventive and 
curative work which is undertaken in this respect. There 
aie lists of forms by the score, from the “ grocery sheet ” of 
the day camps, to the “ tuberculosis folder ” in Armenian ; 
tables showing the hour and minute at which the 
official collectors call daily at the hundreds of ap¬ 
pointed places at which sputa and other material can 
be left for examination ; maps of tuberculosis clinic 
districts, particulars of borough and branch offices, 
hospitals and camps, notification proceedings, and similar 
matters. Sections quoted from the official code show the 
duties of the tuberculosis inspector, district nurses, and 
other staff, down to the 15 articles which the nurse is 
expected to take with her on her visits and the manner in 
which the answers to some 70 questions are to be obtained 
for each tuberculous patient. The whole system to which 
the handbook relates, in fact, is a piece of practical 
organisation for which the health department deserves 
the greatest credit. The general system which is followed 
already has a parallel in this country in the work of some 
of our municipalities and dispensaries in directions which 
are now about to be further developed in connexion with 
the administration of sanatorium benefit by local authorities. 
In England, however, there is at present no counterpart to 


the more drastic items of the New York code. Forty years 
ago, when the author of “ Erewhon ” wished to satirise our 
conception and treatment of crime, he could not have 
presented to the public anything more inherently improbable 
than the trial of a prisoner for the offence of suffering from 
pulmonary consumption. In these days the force of the 
satire is already a little blunted, and when we read direc¬ 
tions for tlie forcible removal of tuberculous patients from 
their homes we wonder whether, 40 years hence, Samnel 
Butler's ironies may not have become unintelligible. 


RESEARCHES ON BLOOD PARASITES AT THE 
ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 

The number of human and animal diseases shown to be 
due to the presence of blood parasites is constantly on the 
increase, and very many apparently healthy mammals, birds, 
and reptiles appear to haibour numerous parasites in 
their blood. This is a factor to be taken into account in 
all investigations of such parasitic infections, and it would 
not Vie difficult to give examples showing how error may 
be introduced into experiments by mistaking normal 
parasites for those thought to be the result of artificial 
inoculations. On the other hand, a study of these parasite* 
of the lower animals has proved of great value in filling 
gaps in our knowledge of the life history of allied 
organisms occurring in human diseases. Since a]>»> 

many of the lower animals appear to be the inter¬ 
mediate hosts of blood parasites, or, as in the case of 
sleeping sickness, possibly the reservoirs of infection which 
sene to keep alive the disease when man is withdrawn, all 
comparative studies of blood parasites become of interest 
and may possibly be of great direct importance to our know¬ 
ledge and control of human infections. It is from this 
point of view that the patient routine examination of the 
blood of all animals dying at the London Zoological Gardens 
during the four years 1908-1911, which has been carried out 
by Mr. H. G. Plimmcr, 1 is of great interest and value, a< 
are also, though perhaps less directly, the investigations of 
Dr. B. Blacklock 2 on strains of trypanosomes and double 
infection by these organisms in the 1 torse. Mr. Plimmer has 
examined the blood of no less than 6430 animals and found 
parasites present in about 7 per cent. Animals belong ini, 
to 256 species were found to be infected. The parasite? 
found were embryo filariae, spirochaeta?, and trypanosome^ 
inhabiting the serum and hsemogregarines and plaamodial 
parasites affecting the corpuscles. There is no attempt ir. 
the paper to connect the presence of theso parasites with ary 
disease from which the animals suffered. 


THE POINT OF ORIGIN IN TUBERCULOSIS OF 
BONE. 


A valuable paper dealing with the actual point of origin 
of tuberculosis in the various bones is contributed by Mr. 
John Fraser to the November issue of the Edinburgh Medici 
Journal. Put briefly, his conclusions are that in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of joints the disease starts by an embolic prooea* 
at a point of free anastomosis among the nutrient vessels of 
the bone. This anastomosis is most fully developed at a 
point close to the reflexion of the synovial membrane, where 
the circus vasculosus enters the bone j the actual spot thi> 
varies in the case of different bones according to th* 
arrangement of the synovial membrane, involving somethin * 
the epiphysis, at other times the bone on the diaphysial 
side of the epiphysial cartilage. In some cases Mr. Fraso* 


i On the Blood Parasites found in Animals in the Zoological Ganiev, 
uring the four years 1908-1911, by H. G. Plimmcr. F.R.S., pathologic 
o the society. (Proceedings of the Zoological Society of lamcion. 

3 The Measurements of a Thousand Examples ot a bhort. Form 
Yvpauosome from a Double Infection, by B. B lack lock. M.D. (AmuV 
f Tropical Medicine and Parasitology, vol. vi. t No. 2, 1912.) 
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lias succeeded in demonstrating by injection with soot that 
the points liable to tubercular infection are also points 
at which deposition of pigment takes place. Taking in 
order the joints commonly affected, we find that in the 
neighbourhood of the hip-joint the favourite seat of the 
disease is a point on the under surface of the neck of the 
femur just on the diaphysial side of the epiphysial cartilage. 
Here the synovial membrane is reflected from the capsular 
ligament on to the bone. The lower end of the femur in 
the region of the knee-joint is affected in the epiphysis, 
the reflexion of the synovial membrane here not extending 
above the epiphysial cartilage. In the neighbourhood of the 
ankle injection gives rise to pigmentary deposit chiefly in 
the interior of the neck of the astragalus, the vessels 
entering from the reflexion of the synovial membrane 
off the anterior ligament, and this is also the seat 
of election of tuberculosis involving the ankle-joint. 
Disease of the shoulder-joint is primarily a synovitis, 
any extension to the bone being secondary and most 
commonly affecting the head of the humerus. In the 
elbow-joint the reflexion of the synovial membrane ex¬ 
tends upwards on the lower end of the humerus above the 
line of the epiphysial cartilage, the principal vessels entering 
from behind ; and here accordingly the diaphysis is primarily 
diseased. The case is different with those portions of bone 
which do not lie in close connexion with a joint. Here the 
primary trouble is a tubercular endarteritis affecting the 
nutrient artery; owing to resulting defect in blood-supply 
the interior of the bone degenerates, the red marrow dis¬ 
appears and is replaced by fibro-myxomatous material, the 
lamellse becoming rarefied and absorbed. At such a point of 
predisposition tubercle bacilli are subsequently deposited and 
cause a specific osteo-myelitis. The bones most often 
affected in this way are those on which strain is constantly 
thrown—the bodies of the dorsal vertebra and the bones of 
the hand and foot. The paper is illustrated with many 
drawings and photographs, and is well worthy of study, the 
conclusions being somewhat opposed to views ordinarily 
accepted, but being based on careful study of over 150 
specimens of actual tuberculosis of bone. 


Hunterian Society.—T his society, founded 
in 1819, and therefore one of the oldest medical societies 
in London, holds fortnightly meetings during the winter 
months at the London Institution, Finsbury-circus, close 
to Moorgate-street and Liverpool-street stations. In the 
papers presented and cases and specimens shown the 
practical and clinical features are particularly emphasised. 
Reference was made recently, in a letter from the honorary 
secretaries, to the society’s annual silver medal for the best 
unpublished and original essay by a general practitioner— 
open to ail registered general practitioners resident within 
Great Britain, whether Fellows of the society or not—on 
subjects chosen by the candidate in the fields of medicine, 
surgery, or midwifery, with the view to encourage indi¬ 
vidual effort among general practitioners in advancing 
the science and art of medicine. While the essay must 
be based on the candidate’s own observations, it may 
contain excerpts from the literature of the subject, pro¬ 
vided due reference be made, and also may include 
observations made by workers engaged in special methods 
not available in ordinary practice, provided the source of 
information be duly acknowledged. Clinical meetings are 
held during each session at various hospitals thus affording 
yellows the opportunity of seeing cases of exceptional 
interest. The last meeting was held at the Westminster 
Hospital and is elsewhere reported. Another privilege is 
that of obtaining books from Lewis’s Medical Library on 
application by postcard to the secretary, the cost of postage 
tooth ways being borne by the Fellow/ The subscription of 
half a guinea, with half a guinea as entrance fee, is 
moderate enough for the privileges enumerated, to which 
must be added the pleasures of social intercourse. 


BELEAGUERED CONSTANTINOPLE: 

A Report by Mr. Osborn. 

Mr. Samuel Osborn, whose services as a Red Cross Surgeon 
are so well known, arrived at Constantinople on Oct. 21st, 
being the first English surgeon to reach the Turkish capital. 
The British Red Cross contingent arrived on Nov. 5th, a 
little over a fortnight later, and Mr. Osborn was thus able 
to render them on arrival signal service, having by then got 
a thorough grip of the situation, being greatly assisted 
thereto bv the help of Sir Richard Crawfurd, of the Turkish 
Customs House, and Mr. Harold Woods, the son of Sir 
H. Woods Pasha. Mr. Osborn called at the Office of 
The Lancet on his return this week from the war, and 
detailed his experiences of the last month. 

Mr. Osborn was first attached to the Red Crescent Hospital 
on the Sea of Marmora, on the south side of Stamboul, of 
which Dr. Nafiz was chief surgeon. Everything was here as- 
it should be, but the place was too small for the number of 
wounded then coming in, and seven more pavilions were 
being erected as fast as possible in the surrounding grounds. 
Dr. Demetrius Chilmiditi was in charge of the Roentgen rays 
department there, many bullets being thereby located. After 
helping the British Red Cross on their arrival to fill their 
beds, Mr. Osborn helped Dr. Clemow, the physician 
to the British Embassy, to organise another English hospital 
at Shishli, which was opened on Nov. 11th, as already 
detailed in The Lancet, and which on Mr. Osborn’s de¬ 
parture was handed over to Dr. Thornton, of St. Thomas’s- 
Hospital, one of the surgeons accompanying the Red Cross 
detachment. 

Arrival of Wounded: Nature of Injuries. 

Every day large numbers of wounded were coming in, and 
Mr. Osborn attended at the railway station to superintend 
their detraining, food in the shape of bread and thick hot 
soup being supplied them through the kindness of Sir 
Richard Crawfurd. Besides the lack of proper irieans of 
transport, there was an entire absence of organisation, and 
the surgeons had literally to seize the wounded to fill the 
hospital, and in this way Mr. Osborn sent some of the 
most interesting cases up to the British Red Cross Hospital 
situated at the Museum. 

At Seraglio Point on the morning of Nov. 6th, from 
7.30 a.m. to 12.30 midday, Mr. Osborn dressed some 209 
to 300 wounded men with his first aid dressings on board 
the two steamboats lying by the edge of the Bosphorus, to- 
which they were carried on stretchers from the railway 
station. This celerity was obtained by means of some first 
aid dressings which he took out with him to the number 
of some 6000, and w’hich proved of invaluable service. We 
have had the pleasure of seeing these dressings, and they 
are certainly most complete and most portable, each going 
into a packet small enough to place in the waistcoat pocket. 
They were shown to H.I.M. the Sultan, and were taken by 
all the military attaches when they proceeded to the front, 
through the courtesy of Colonel Tyrrell, the British Military 
Attach^ at Constantinople. 

Mr. Osborn stated that all the Turkish wounded had had 
first aid treatment at the front but not since, and as many 
had come from the battle of Kirk Kilisse they had not 
had their wounds dressed for 14 or 16 days, so they 
were terribly offensive and usually sloughing. Two* 
fingers chopped off one man’s hand when the bandages 
were removed, and many were maggotty. One man, with 
an abdominal wound with the spleen exposed, was fly-blown 
and the maggots w'ere running in and out. There were 
many wounds caused by shrapnel, but the bullet wounds were 
not nearly so serious as those met with in the Boer war, 
where they were often inflicted by soft-nosed bullets. 
No wounds of this sort were seen ; in fact, the bullets 
were so clean and quick in their passage that the 
wounds healed well and rapidly. Mr. Osborn cannot say 
that he personally saw any wounds that he could posi¬ 
tively say were self-inflicted ones, such as he remembered 
to have seen amongst the Greeks in the previous Turco- 
Greek war. All the cases he saw were as a rule not of 
a serious character, as these, he believes, must have been 
left behind on the .battlefield to die, or taken charge of by 
the Allied Forces. No wrounded soldier belonging to the 
Allied Forces did he meet with. There was no proper means 
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of transport for bringing the wounded from the field of 
battle, ^and that probably accounted for this state of 
affairs. 

_ The soldiers did not object to taking chloroform, and many 
a brave soldier walked in to the operating theatre to undergo 
some serious operation. But amputations were strongly 
objected toon religious grounds against mutilation, and several 
died who might otherwise have been saved but for this pre¬ 
judice. One of the most interesting cases was under the care 
of,Dr. Maclean at the British Seamen’s Hospital, and of this 
it is to be hoped he will later give full particulars. It was 
of l symmetrical gangrene of both hands and both feet. 
Whether this was due to shock or the taking of ergot of rye 
in bread it is difficult to say, but it is hoped we shall learn 
more of this very interesting case later on. There was no 
sign of the man having received any injury at all. This 
hospital, under the management of Dr. Maclean, is perfect 
in every detail, possessing every requirement for present-day 
surgery. 

Outbreak of Cholera . 

The first case of cholera which had been daily expected, 
as so many reservists came from Asia Minor, was met with 
on Nov. 7th, and this man died in Mr. Osborn’s arms before 
brandy could be obtained to give him. The authorities were 
very loath to admit it was a case of Asiatic cholera, but the 
sunken eyes, livid face, open mouth with drawn lips, with 
the teeth showing, and the rigid contraction of the limbs, 
pointed to the diagnosis. Next day the authorities 
nad to allow it was the first case and disinfectants 
were freely used. Men carried carbolic sprinklers, and 
chloride of lime was strewn about and between the 
several goods sheds where the wounded and sick were 
detrained. 

| The next day (the 8th) the cases of cholera arrived in shoals, 
and stretcher after stretcher passed to the large goods shed, 
where dying and dead were put in together. A more 
terrible and ghastly sight it seemed impossible to witness, 
but things went on from bad to worse. When going 
for „ wounded, those dead from cholera were in the train 
mixed together, the occupants being too weak to throw the 
cholera cases out of the windows, as had been done in the 
journey from the front. The route from the battlefield to 
the railway station in Constantinople was lined with these 
poor wretches, some even lying on the foot-board of the 
railway carriages. But few had been buried, some collected 
into a heap were burned, others lay by the roadside where 
they had fallen, to be driven over by carts and wagons in 
their flight from the front. 

It is to be feared that the Turkish authorities troubled 
too little over cases in which cholera had developed, giving 
them up at once as hopeless. The first case which occurred 
at the English Hospital at Shishli was so handed over to the 
sanitary authorities, and this was found to mean signing 
his death warrant. So it was decided that for the future 
this should not be done, and that all cases should be isolated 
and not given up as hopeless, and the action proved successful 
by their cure. This was accomplished by giving internally 
diluted solutions of Condy’s fluid, subcutaneous injections of 
strychnine, with milk and brandy every hour as diet, and 
subsequently “yuork,” the Turks’ favourite food, a species of 
fermented milk. Mr. Osborn is quite of opinion that the 
British Red Cross Association is doing the right thing 
in sending out a properly equipped cholera hospital and 
physicians. 

The streets especially round and about the railway station, 
were from almost the first blocked with refugees who had fled 
from their homes—men, women, and children living in their 
covered country carts, bringing their flocks of goats, sheep, 
cattle (some of which could be seen dead on the pavement), 
with straw and manure all about, like one gigantic farm¬ 
yard. “ What this will generate later on heaven only knows,” 
said Mr. Osborn. “There have been some cases of small-pox, 
but as yet nothing to an alarming extent. 

Unfounded Humours. Cursory Sanitary Precautions. 

I visited several other hospitals by request of Lady Lowther, 
as there were many disquieting rumours, happily false, afloat 
concerning them. The Asile des Pauvres out by the Sweet 
Waters and the Artillery Barracks Hospital on the Golden 
Horn, near Haskway, both run by Turkey surgeons, were 
admirably administered and there was no sign of neglect, 
although it was said that the 600 wounded in the latter were 


being looked after by only one surgeon and that the greater 
number of the patients were dying from gangrene and 
neglect. 

On leaving Constantinople it was sad to sec the cursory pre¬ 
cautions that were taken by the sanitary authorities at the east 
end of the Bosphorus on board the Constanza boat. A female 
and male came on boat; the former asked if one had any 
dirty linen, and the latter looked at me, breathed rather 
hard on me, which may be taken was the disinfecting 
process, and finally each person was presented with a can! on 
which the word ‘ dezinfectat ’ was written, and this ended 
the so-called disinfecting process, and one was allowed to 
proceed. A word of thanks must not be forgotten to one 
of your local correspondents, Dr. Sandler, who did everything 
he could to make things run smoothly. ” 

Suggested Rest Hospital , Sfc. 

Mr. Osborn’s suggestion of having a rest hospital close to 
the railway station and a base hospital farther off was not 
adopted. The rest hospital could have been easily fed 
through the kindness of Sir R. Crawfurd, of the Customs 
House, and the transport of the wounded from the train to 
this hospital would have been carried out by his Customs 
porters, the Kurds. This scheme was not carried out. The base 
hospital allocated to the British by the Turkish Red Crescent 
Society is the museum. It contains very splendid rooms, but 
more suitable in the eyes of the medical men to lias reliefs 
and stone figures, which do not require feeding, lights to read 
by at night, water to drink, and other sanitary con¬ 
veniences, than for wounded soldiers. It would have 
been far better, says medical opinion, to have taken the 
Girls’ School in Stamboul or the Hotel Kroccker in Pera. 
That the British Red Cross detachment have no beds 
and that their wounded are lying on mattresses placed 
on the stone floor of the Museum is due to the fact that they 
did not bring their stores with them, and came out 
more as a field hospital for the front (the front has now 
come to them) than as a stationary or base hospital, 
but everything is being done by Major Wyllie and a capable 
coadjutor, his wife, and these apparently insurmountable 
difficulties are being rapidly overcome by indomitable 
energy. 


THE EIGHTH REPORT OF THE ROYAL 
COMMISSION ON SEWAGE DISPOSAL. 


In the eighth report of the Royal Commission on Sewage 
Disposal which was issued last week (Cd. 6464) the com¬ 
missioners deal with the question of the standards to be 
applied to sewage and sewage effluents discharging into 
rivers and streams, and the tests which, in their opinion, 
should be used in determining those standards. In the next 
and final report the commissioners propose to deal with 
methods of disposal not involving water carriage and with 
standards in regard to trade effluents. Since the issue of the 
last report, in which particular reference was made to the 
question of local circumstances being taken into account 
with the view of affecting economies, much of the time 
of the Commission has been devoted to the object 
of ascertaining the extent to which it may be practicable 
to take such circumstances into account and the machinery 
by which this may be done. Accordingly they have 
kept under observation, through their officers, a con¬ 
siderable number of rivers and streams of different types 
with a view of tracing the effects of discharging various 
sew r age liquids of known composition and volume into 
streams of known quality, volume, and velocity. As a result 
of these observations the commissioners reiterate their recom¬ 
mendation that the law should be altered so that local 
authorities should not be required to purify their sewagr 
more highly than is necessary to obviate the risk of actuA 
nuisance arising from its discharge. This recommendatior 
obviously necessitated the collection of new materials which 
should form a wide basis for estimating the compara¬ 
tive value of different chemical tests in measuring the con¬ 
dition favourable to producing a nuisance possessed by ^ 
sewage liquid which yields certain data on chemical analysis. 
Ultimately attention was given exclusively to three tests : 
(1) the amount of ammoniacal nitrogen present; (2) ti.o 
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amount of oxygen absorbed from permanganate in four 
hours ; and (3) the amount of dissolved oxygen taken up in 
five days. The relative value of these tests as bearing upon 
the questions of pollution and purification, together with 
the best methods of applying them, are fully discussed in the 
report. 

The points considered cover the methods of applying a 
standard, the quality of water as a factor in a graduated 
scale of standards, dilution as a factor in determining the 
selection of a standard, a normal standard for effluents, 
specially stringent standards, the relaxation of normal 
standards under circumstances which appear to justify 
it, the conditions under which it may be permissible 
to discharge partially purified or unpurified sewage into 
a stream, and the broad question of the administration 
of standards in general. As an outcome of the investiga¬ 
tions, which are based upon many practical experi¬ 
ments and laboratory researches, it is suggested that 
the law should be altered (the Rivers Pollution Preven¬ 
tion Act, 1876), so that a person discharging sewage 
matter into a stream shall not be deemed to have com¬ 
mitted an offence under the Act if the sewage matter is dis¬ 
charged in a form which satisfies the requirements of the 
prescribed standard. This standard would be either the 
general standard or a special standard which will be higher 
or lower than the general standard as local circumstances 
require or permit. It is recommended that an effluent, in 
order to comply with the general standard, should 
not be permitted as discharged to contain more than 
3 parts per 100,000 of suspended matter, and with 
the suspended matters included the effluent should not 
take up at 65° F. more than 20 parts per 100,000 of dis¬ 
solved oxygen in five days. It is proposed that this general 
standard should be prescribed either by statute or by order 
of the central authority, and should be subject to modifica¬ 
tions by such authority after an interval of not less than ten 
years. Of course, the dilution afforded by the stream is the 
chief factor to be considered in fixing any special standard. 
Thus, if the dilution is low it may be necessary, as the com¬ 
missioners point out, for the central authority, either on 
their own initiative or on application by the rivers board, to 
prescribe a specially stringent standard which should 
remain in force for a period of not less than ten 
years. Further, if the dilution prove to be very 
great, the standard may, with the approval of the 
central authority, be relaxed or suspended altogether. In 
the experience of the commissioners if the dilution, while 
not falling below 150 volumes, does not exceed 300, the dis¬ 
solved oxygen absorption test may be omitted and the 
standard for suspended solids fixed at 6 parts per 100,000. 
In order to comply with this test no treatment beyond 
chemical precipitation would appear ordinarily to be needed. 
When the dilution, while not falling below 300 volumes, does 
not exceed 500, the standard for suspended solids may, in 
the commissioners’ opinion, be further relaxed to 15 parts 
per 100,000. Then tank treatment without chemicals would, 
they think, suffice if the tanks were properly worked and 
regularly cleansed. It is obvious that these relaxed standards 
should lx? subject to revision, and it is suggested that this 
should be done at periods to be fixed by the central 
authority, these periods to be shorter than those prescribed 
for the general or for the more stringent standards. Lastly, 
with a dilution of over 500 volumes the commissioners con¬ 
clude that all tests might be dispensed with and crude 
sewage discharged, subject to such conditions as to the 
provision of screens or detritus tanks as might appear 
necessary to the central authority. 

This document is a valuable one?, and presents issues of 
the utmost importance to the community. It may, however, 
be well assumed that the recommendations suggested are 
founded on very careful observations, and that the com¬ 
missioners are justified in submitting that the relaxation of a 
standard of purification in regard to the discharge of 
.sewage into streams may in some circumstances be per¬ 
mitted. It seems, however, desirable, in the event of these 
recommendations being adopted, that the central authority 
to whom such questions are to lx? referred shall be a very 
efficient and vigilant body, for the question of the pollu¬ 
tion of our rivers has intimate relations with the main¬ 
tenance of the public health, and no considerations of 
economy should be allowed to interfere with hygienic 
x-equirements. 


THE PROVISION OF STREET AMBU¬ 
LANCES FOR LONDON. 


During the meeting of the London County Council on 
Nov. 12th an urgency report w r as presented by the General Pur¬ 
poses Committee dealing with the question of street ambulance 
provision in London. The County Council is empowered by 
the Metropolitan Ambulances Act, 1909, to establish an 
ambulance service. 

Report of General Purpose* Committee. 

The General Purposes Committee in its report observed 
that the powders conferred upon the Council by this 
Act were permissive only. The Council in approving in 
1905 an experimental scheme for the establishment of an 
ambulance service was presumably satisfied at that time that 
such a service was necessary. It had now' to be considered, 
however, whether such material improvement had taken 
place in the provision of ambulances in the last six years as 
to render it unnecessary for a municipal service to be 
established and maintained, and whether the needs of the 
county could be met by subsidising existing organisations or 
by an organisation which might be instituted by private 
enterprise. The committee had therefore obtained informa¬ 
tion as to existing ambulances from the metropolitan police, 
the Port of London Authority, the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board, the Metropolitan Water Board, the borough councils, 
boards of guardians, and the principal hospitals. 

The most important provision was made by the metropolitan 
police, which maintained 199 ambulances at police stations 
and 137 placed in streets. The Port of London Authority 
was effecting great improvements in its ambulance 
facilities, and when these were complete the service 
would consist of 4 motor ambulances, 41 litters and 
litter under-carriages, 43 stretchers, and 38 awnings. The 
equipment was designed for the service of the dock premises, 
and would not prove more than adequate for that purpose. 
The Metropolitan Asylums Board possessed 8 ambulance 
stations, which combined had accommodation for 184 men 
and 60 nurses. There were immediately available 62 horse- 
drawn ambulances, 17 petrol-driven ambulances, and 11 
petrol-driven omnibuses ; 11 more motor ambulances were 
to be acquired. The Board's ambulance service was insti¬ 
tuted for the conveyance of infectious cases, but during the 
last ten years it had been necessary to provide for the con¬ 
veyance of non-infectious patients to the imbecile asylums 
and children’s institutions. In the last three years no fewer 
than 5000 non-infectious cases were conveyed in the Board’s 
ambulances. The Metropolitan Water Board had no ambu¬ 
lance facilities; in 25 boroughs no ambulances were under 
the direction of the borough council. There was small 
provision in Battersea, Fulham, and Poplar. As to the 
lx>ards of guardians, the ambulances were principally used 
for conveying patients between the workhouses and the 
infirmaries. In regard to the provision at the hospitals, the 
following had no ambulances : Bolingbroke, Guy’s, Kensing¬ 
ton and Fulham, King’s College, London Homoeopathic, 
Middlesex, St. George’s, St. John and St. Elizabeth, and 
West London. The following had one hand ambulance 
each : Charing Cross, London Temperance, Metropolitan, 
Miller General, Poplar, St. Bartholomew’s, St. Mary’s, 
St. Thomas’s, Royal Free, Westminster, and (Treat Northern 
Central (used occasionally for cases of accident occurring 
near the hospital). The London Hospital and University 
College Hospital had one horse ambulance and a hand 
ambulance each. The St. John Ambulance Association 
appeared to have no general organisation for dealing with 
ordinary street accidents. 

Proposal of Committee to Coordinate Present Ambulance 
Services. 

A conference of the London boards of guardians held 
in 1907 1 to consider the ambulance question passed the 
following resolution : 

That this conference is of opinion that an effective ambulance service 
for Ixmdon can l>c established and maintained without expense to the 
public rates, by coordinating and developing the existing service**, 
and by empowering the Poor-law authorities of the metropolis—viz., 
the Metroj>olitan Asylums Board and the boards of guardians—to place 
the ambulances they possess at the disposal of the public. 

i Tub Lancet F e b. 16th, 1907, p. 449. 
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Mr. Lyon Thompson, the chairman of this conference, had 
suggested that the ambulances of boards of guardians might 
be used for street accidents, private telephones, such as 
those in chemists’ shops, being utilised by consent for 
the purpose, and that thus an efficient service would be 
available in a comparatively short time at very small 
expense. The General Purposes Committee thought there 
was much in the contention that there already existed in 
London material which, with efficient coordination and 
organisation, would furnish an adequate ambulance service. 
In view of the expression of opinion by the Local Govern¬ 
ment Board, to the effect that, while approving of the 
principle of a united ambulance service, it had no power to 
authorise or sanction such a service, the committee con¬ 
sidered that the Council should seek Parliamentary powers 
next session to enable ambulance authorities to enter into 
agreements with the Council, and that the Home Secretary 
should be asked to procure the provision of a larger number 
of suitable appliances to be maintained by the Metropolitan 
Police. 

Adoption of Committee's Proposal. 

In the discussion which followed Mr. H. L. Jephson 
moved an amendment which had for its principal object the 
control of all existing ambulance services by the County 
Council, and in the course of his speech said that the return 
of the killed and wounded by accidents in the streets of 
London showed that the numbers had risen from 175 people 
killed and 9505 injured in 1902, to 410 people killed and 
19,157 injured in 1011. Apart from the hand ambulances and 
wheeled litters of the metropolitan police there was, he said, 
practically no provision for those stricken down in the streets. 
The late Dr. Danford Thomas and Sir William Collins had 
frequently called attention to the matter.—Mr. W. C. Johnson 
seconded.—Mr. E. Gray, vice-chairman of the committee, 
pointed out that it was necessary to have properly trained 
men for the ambulances.—Mr. Edward Smith made the 
suggestion that the services of the fire brigade should be 
utilised in connexion with an ambulance service.—On a 
division the amendment was lost and the recommendation 
of the committee that powers be obtained to coordinate 
existing authorities for street ambulance purposes approved. 


MEDICINE AND THE LAW. 


A Medical Libel Action. 

In the King’s Bench Division of the Royal Courts of 
Justice, before the Lord Chief Justice and a Special Jury, on 
Nov. 22nd, an action for libel was brought by Dr. Patrick 
Joseph O’Sullivan against the British Medical Association. 
The alleged libel appeared in the journal of the Association 
at a time when the plaintiff was a candidate for the post of 
medical officer to the Whitmore district of the parish of 
Shoreditch. The article which contained it pointed out that 
three candidates had applied for the post of medical officer, 
two of whom had withdrawn, having found on investi¬ 
gation that the remuneration worked out below that 
generally paid in London, and after referring to Dr. 
Sullivan’s professional experiences and his relations with his 
partner, concluded by asking whether the army, the sea, and 
the presumable land of his birth should be the subjects of 
condolence or congratulation on his absence from home. The 
plaintiff, who appeared in person, contended that the words 
of the article were intended to mean that he was a person 
of slight experience and doubtful qualification, and that he 
was disloyal to the profession and a disgrace to the persons 
with whom he had associated and to his native land. He 
first applied for the post in September, 1911, but was not 
then elected. He was afterwards appointed. The jury 
decided that the article was only fair comment, and judg¬ 
ment was entered for the defendants. Messrs. Hempsons 
were the solicitors for the British Medical Association. 

A Successful Claim for Medical Attendance. 

Before the Lord Chief Justice and a Special Jury on 
Nov. 19th, in the King’s Bench Division, Dr. Benjamin Duke, 
of Clapham, claimed from the executors of the late Edward 
Henry Brown, of Koehampton, £600 14«. for medical 
attendance. The jury returned a verdict for the plaintiff for 
the full amount claimed. It was alleged for the defence that 
the charges were exorbitant and excessive. The plaintiff in 


his evidence stated that lie had known Mr. Brown for many 
years. In 1887 Mr. Brown moved from Clapham to Roe- 
hampton.a distance of live miles from Dr. Duke’s house. At 
Clapham he charged Is. 6d. a visit and at Roehampton 
one guinea. The fees were punctually paid up to 1909. 
Dr. Duke did not send his 1910 account in during January 
of the following year because of the serious state of Mr. 
Brown’s health. Sir James F. Good hart, who had attended 
Mr. Brown, said that in his opinion daily attendances were 
necessary. The Lord Chief Justice, in summing up, said the 
charge that the plaintiff had attended unnecessarily in order 
to make money was a serious one to bring against a medical 
man, and ought never to have been made without evidence. 
It was a credit to defendants’ counsel that no mention had 
been made of it by him. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS OF 
ENGLAND. 


Annual Meeting of Fellows and Members. 

The annual meeting of the Fellows and Members of the 
College was held on Nov. 21st at the College in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, Sir Rickman J. Godlee, the President, being in 
the chair. 

The President, in presenting the annual report, drew 
attention to several points in it. First, he spoke of the 
Insurance Act and of the action taken by the Council of the 
College, especially in conjunction with other bodies con¬ 
nected with medical education. In the next place he 
referred to certain changes in the regulations for the 
Diploma in Public Health, and said that he was glad to 
be able to announce that there had been a steady increase in 
the number of candidates at the examinations for this 
diploma, and that at the last examination the numbers had 
been greater that on any previous occasion. He also referred 
to the report on the Central Midwives Board by Mr. C. H. 
Golding-Bird, in which the need was emphasized for adequate 
arrangements for the payment of the fee of a doctor w’ho may 
be called in by a midwife in a case of difficulty. The gift 
of a marble flooring to the hall by the widow of a Member of 
the College was mentioned. He referred also to the large 
amount of work which had been done in the museum, and 
mentioned that a great saving in rent, rates, and taxes had 
been made by the sale of the examination hall on the 
Embankment and the building of the new- hall in Queen's- 
square. The President further said that by the recent and 
much-lamented death of Mr. Clinton Dent the post of vice- 
president had become vacant, and that Mr. Edmund Owen 
had been elected. 

The President then said that he was ready to hear any 
questions on the subjects comprised in the report, and, h- 
far as he could, to answer them. 

Dr. Sidney C. Lawrence asked how many women had 
passed the examinations for the diplomas of Member and 
Fellow, and he was told that at present there were six 
Members and one Fellow who were women. In reply to a 
further question as to the order in which subjects were 
placed on the agenda paper, he was informed that they were 
always placed in the order in which they w*ere received, but 
that on the present occasion Dr. Dickinson, whose resolution 
had been received before that which was to be moved by 
Sir Victor Horsley, had requested that the resolution of Sir 
Victor Horsley should have precedence, and this change had 
therefore been made. 

Dr. W. G. Dickinson wished to know whether the 
members of the Council received any fees for their attendance 
at the annual meeting, and when he was told that no fe»- 
was paid he remarked that this fact might possibly account 
for the small number of members of the Council present. 

National Insurance Act. 

As no more questions were asked the President called 
upon Mr. H. Nelson Hardy to move the resolution standing 
in his name, which was— 

That this mooting of Follows and Members approves and endorses the 
action of the Council taken during the past year in reference to the 
Insurance Act, and agreeing with the Council's statement in its 1 error 
to the Insurance Commissioners dated Feb. 1st, that the administration.* 
of medical benelits cannot be carried out under the Act, as it at wwru: 
stands, with due regard to the interests of the public and the welfare »>: 
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the medical profession, trusts that in the coming year nothing will 
deter the Council from discharging its duty to its Fellows and Members 
as firmly and as faithfully as it has done in the year that is past. 

Mr. Hardy recounted the action of the Council in 
declining to join the proposed committee to carry out the 
Act, but consenting to assist in drafting an amending Act, 
and referred to the fact that the Council had been scolded 
by Mr. Lloyd George, who had told the Council that it 
was unfit for its duties and that the lowest strike committee 
in the country would have acted better. It was clear that no 
satisfactory arrangement could be made without an amending 
Act. Even the British Medical Association, after a great 
attempt to secure reasonable terms, had given up in despair. 
Mr. Lloyd George had endeavoured for a long time to compel 
the medical profession to accept terms, which now he con¬ 
fessed were insufficient for proper remuneration, yet he 
threatened that if they did not accept his present offer he 
would set up a whole-time service. Although he had 
improved his offer to a slight extent he had added new 
duties. Mr. Lloyd George coula not be trusted. 

Mr. E. B. Turner seconded the resolution, but he pointed 
out that he could hardly agree w*ith the proposer that the 
British Medical Association had given up the struggle in 
despair, for the Association was still fighting, and would 
continue to fight. He had been present on the previous day 
when the meeting of Representatives had sat till past* 
12 o’clock at night, and he knew that the meeting had been 
very enthusiastic. It was not understood by the public that 
the money question was the least important of the matters 
for which they were fighting. 

Sir Victor Horsley said that the question of the 
amount of payment had always been the central subject. 

After Dr. Day and Mr. Collingwood had spoken, Dr. 
Atkinson suggested the omission of the later words of the 
resolution, and in this he was supported by Dr. Dennis 
V lNRACE. 

Dr. Dickinson then moved as an amendment that 
all the words be omitted after the first occurrence of 
the word Act, and that the words “ so far as it has 
gone ” should be added, so that the resolution w r ould 
read : “ That this meeting of Fellows and Members 

approves and endorses the action of the Council taken 
during the past year in reference to the National Insurance 
Act so far as it has gone.” This amendment was seconded 
by Dr. Lawrence. 

Dr. George Jones urged that it w T as at present impossible 
to guess the effect of the Act, and suggested that time 
should be allowed for seeing how it worked. 

When the resolution was put to the meeting it was 
carried, but many of those present did not vote on either 
side. 

Representation of Members on Council. 

Sir Victor Horsley then introduced the following 
resolution— 

That this twenty-eighth annual meeting of Fellows and Members 
again affirms the desirability of admitting Members to direct representa¬ 
tion on the Council, which as now constituted only represents those 
Members who also hold the Fellowship ; ami that it does so in order 
that the constitution of the Royal College of Surgeons of England shall 
be in keeping with modern ideas of true representation. 

He said that the Members of the College had been deprived 
of their rights ; the only right left them appeared to be that 
they had the privilege of providing a very large proportion 
of the income of the College. The Council by its action had 
declared that it did not consider the Members to be fit 
persons to be represented on the Council, and yet no reason 
had been given for such an opinion. At the annual meeting 
in 1910 Sir Henry Morris had declared that the Council’s 
reasons for refusing the right of representation to the 
Members had been set out in a statement by the 
Council some years before, but Sir Victor Horsley had 
found that the only statement made by the Council 
was contained in a memorandum sent by the Council 
to the Privy Council, after the Members had presented 
a petition to the Privy Council in 1907. This statement by 
the Council really contained no arguments, but merely said 
that the Members were unfit for representation. The 
present constitution of the College was neither one thing nor 
tlie other ; it was neither a mediaeval guild nor a modern 
institution, for even in 1435 the rules of tin* Guild of 
►Surgeons stated that all the members of the Guild should 
meet yearly and choose the officers of the year. 

Dr. J. Oldfield seconded the resolution, and complained 


that in spite of the repeated demands from the Members the 
Council always returned the same answers. 

Sir Alfred Pearce Gould said that as a member of 
Council he felt that he must express the reasons of the 
action of the Council. The duties of the Council were not 
legislative or political ; the duties of the Council were three 
in number. In the first place they had to take care of the 
incomparable Hunterian Museum ; secondly, to take care of 
the valuable library which the College possessed ; and thirdly, 
to superintend and to conduct the examinations in surgery. 
Could it be maintained that the addition of Members to the 
Council of the College would in any way assist in the 
carrying out of these duties ? Moreover, it must be 
remembered that there were over 17,000 Members, and the 
carrying out of an election with so many constituents would 
l>e a very expensive matter, costing several hundred pounds. 
He did not consider that it would be either wise or 
practicable to grant to the Members representation on the 
Council. 

Dr. Fitzgerald believed that the Members were as fully 
fitted for looking after the museum as the Fellows. 

Mr. Collingwood urged that the request was reasonable, 
and he was sure that the Members had no wish to interfere 
with the administration of the College. 

Dr. Joseph Smith expressed his agreement with the 
speeches of the mover and seconder of the resolution. 

Dr. Vinrace claimed that it was incorrect to say that the 
members of the Council w’ere not legislators, for they had 
to legislate. He appealed to the Council to act in a more 
up-to-date manner. 

Dr. Roxborough was in favour of giving the power of 
electing the President of the College to the Members, and he 
maintained that the position would be one of much more 
dignity than it was at the present time. The rectorship of a 
Scotch university was a position of great importance and 
dignity, and yet the rector was elected by a popular 
electorate. 

After Sir Victor Horsley had briefly replied the 
resolution was put to the vote, and it was carried nemine 
contradicente. 

Dr. Dickinson then introduced the following resolution : — 

That, this meeting regrets that the Council has not called a special 

f eneral meeting of Fellows and Members to consider the National 
nsuranee Act. 

Dr. Lawrence seconded and it was carried. 

There were present 86 Members and 18 Fellows, including 
10 members of Council. 


public IMfy. 


reports of school medical officers. 

County Borough of Halifax .—As a commentary on the 
figures for pulmonary tuberculosis in the county of 
Cumberland it is interesting to note those obtained by 
examinations in Halifax by Dr. D. M. Taylor. Among 2363 
children inspected there were 25 cases of pulmonary tuber¬ 
culosis, or only 0 9 per cent., the methods used for 
diagnosis being careful physical examination. The differ¬ 
ence between 2*9 per cent, or 2*2 per cent, and 0‘9 per 
cent, can hardly depend on difference in incidence in two 
places in the North of England, and suggests forcibly the 
need for adjusting methods of diagnosis to some definite 
standard. With regard to attendance, it is noted that 
external eye diseases, skin diseases, impetigo, vermin, 
itch, and ringworm account for 30 per cent, of the attend¬ 
ances lost during 1911, and that all these defects could be 
treated in a properly equipped room. One epidemic of 
impetigo was traced to infection by plasticine. Methods of 
treatment are not, however, satisfactory, only 50 per cent, 
of cases of enlarged tonsils and adenoids needing active 
treatment obtained it, and very little is done for teeth, 
although 34 per cent, had four or more carious teeth. A 
large part of the report is devoted to the open-air school at 
Bermerside, and some good photographs are given. There 
were 144 scholars on the admission register, and improve¬ 
ment was noted in a large proportion, but a persistent 
form of anaemia was noted which improved little. Two- 
thirds of the pro-tubercular cases benefited, 50 per cent, of 
the early phthisis group, the tubercular gland cases cleared 
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up, neurotic cases did well, rickets also, and the con¬ 
valescence of the later stages of chorea was shortened. The 
Bermerside residential open-air school for 30 children is also 
reported on at length, and, although too lately established 
to warrant much emphasis on results, has yielded some 
striking immediate benefits. The average increase in weight 
for the first batch of scholars during the three months, 
December, January, and February, was 4* 71b. Dr. Taylor 
thinks that in the end residential open-air schools may be 
found cheaper than open-air day schools. 

Borough of Great Yarmouth. —Mr. A. N. Stevens notes that 
Great Yarmouth was the first town to institute an Inspection 
Clinic, and 11 per cent, of the total number of children 
passed through it during the year. A great reduction in 
ringworm cases is observed during the four years of work. 
No arrangements for treatment by the authority exist, and 
out of 1007 children needing medical treatment only 206 
obtained it. A special class has been formed for mentally 
defective girls. Two school nurses are employed who also 
act under the sanitary authority as lady health visitors. 

City of Bristol. —Dr. T. A. Green urges the establishment 
of an open-air school on the ground of “the increasing 
number of children excluded for phthisis and other diseases.” 
Ringworm treatment is conducted at five centres, a semi¬ 
deaf class is held, and the medical inspectors of the Deaf 
Institution and an Industrial School treat such cases of illness 
as may arise amongst the children. A total number of 
14,439 children were inspected, and 23* 53 per cent, found to 
be free from defects needing treatment. There are two 
schools for mentally defective children who remain under the 
care of an after-care committee on leaving school. 141 
physically defective children are also provided for in 
premises used for the mentally defective. Treatment of 
defects found does not appear to be very thorough, and the 
care committee organisation does not appear altogether 
satisfactory. The work of the authority in segregating 
special groups of cases, semi-deaf, semi-blind, mental and 
physical defectives, is, however, admirable. 


VITAL STATISTICS. 


HEALTH OF ENGLISH TOWNS. 

In the 95 largest English towns, with an aggregate popula¬ 
tion estimated at 17,639,881 persons at the middle of this 
year, 8185 births and 5091 deaths were registered during the 
week ended Saturday, Nov. 23rd. The annual rate of 
mortality in these towns, which had been 14*0, 14*8, 
and 14*1 per 1000 in the three preceding weeks, rose 
to 15*0 per 1000 in the week under notice. During the first 
eight weeks of the current quarter the mean annual death- 
rate in these large towns averaged 13- 9 per 1000, against 14 *8 
in London during the same period. The death-rates in the 
several towns last week ranged from 5-6 in Ilford, 5'8 in 
Dewsbury, 6-1 in Blackpool, 71 in Derby, and 7*2 in 
Ealing and in Enfield, to 21*4 in West Ham, 21*5 in 
Middlesbrough, 22'0 in Stockton-on-Tees, 22-2 in Preston, 
and 26*4 in Bootle. 

The 5091 deaths from all causes in the 95 towns were 330 
in excess of the number in the previous week, and included 
552 which were referred to the principal epidemic diseases, 
against numbers rising from 421 to 513 in the four pre¬ 
ceding weeks. Of these 552 deaths, 334 resulted from measles, 
86 from infantile diarrhoeal diseases, 49 from whooping- 
cough, 41 from diphtheria, 25 from scarlet fever, and 17 
from enteric fever, but not one from small-pox. The mean 
annual death-rate from these epidemic diseases last week 
was equal to 1*6 per 1000, against 15 in each of the two 
preceding weeks. The deaths attributed to measles, 
which had been 224, 296, and 293 in the three 

preceding weeks, rose to 334 last week, which was 
the highest number recorded in any week of the 
current year ; the highest annual death-rates last 
week from this disease were 2*9 in Northampton, in 
Birmingham, in Middlesbrough, and in Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, 3*3 in Coventry, 3*8 in East Ham, 41 in West 
Hartlepool, 51 in Bootle, and 6*6 in West Ham. The 
deaths of infants under 2 years of age referred to diarrhoea 
and enteritis, which had been 107. 82, and 85 in the three 
preceding weeks, were 86 last week, and included 27 in 
London, 8 in Liverpool, 6 in Manchester, 4 in Birmingham, 
3 in Nottingham, 3 in Burnley, and 3 in Sheffield. The 


fatal cases of whooping-cough, which had been 36, 30, and | 

41 in the three preceding weeks, rose to 49 last week ; j 

17 deaths were registered in London and its suburban 
districts, 6 in Liverpool, 4 in 'Stoke-on-Trent, and 
3 in Bristol. The deaths attributed to diphtheria, . 

which had been 43, 52, and 52 in the three preceding 
weeks, declined to 41 last week ; 5 deaths occurred in 
London, 4 in Portsmouth, 4 in Manchester, 3 in Birming- I 
ham, and 3 in Preston. The deaths referred to scarlet fever, 
which had been 24, 32, and 27 in the three preceding weeks, 
were 25 last week, and included 6 in London, 5 in Birming¬ 
ham, and 2 in St. Helens. The fatal cases of enteric fever, J 

which had been 15, 18, and 14 in the three preceding weeks, 1 

were 17 last week, of which 2 were registered in London and 
2 in Birmingham. 

The number of scarlet fever patients in the Metropolitan 
Asylums and in the London Fever Hospital, which had 
been 2279, 2350, and 2335 at the end of the three preceding 
weeks, were 2336 on Saturday last; 296 new cases of this 
disease were admitted to these institutions during the week, 
against 279, 326, and 254 in the three preceding weeks. 

These hospitals also contained on Saturday last 913 cases of 
diphtheria, 699 of measles, 233 of whooping-cough, and 46 of 
enteric fever, but not one of small-pox. The 1354 deaths 
from all causes in London were 104 in excess of the number 
in the previous week, and were equal to an annual death- 
rate of 15-6 per 1000. The deaths referred to diseases of 
the respiratory system, which had been 274, 227, and 243 ir. 
the three preceding weeks, rose to 283 last week, .and were 
40 in excess of the number in the corresponding w eek of 
last year. 

Of the 5091 deaths from all causes in the 95 towns last 
week, 191 resulted from different forms of violence and 
426 were the subject of coroners’ inquests. The causes of 34, 
or 0*7 per cent., of the total deaths were not certified 
either by a registered medical practitioner or by a 
coroner after inquest. All the causes of death were duly 
certified in Sheffield. Leeds, Bristol, West Ham, Bradford’. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Nottingham, and in 68 other smaller 
towns. The 34 uncertified causes of death last week 
included 8 in Birmingham, 5 in Liverpool, 2 in Stoke-ou- 
Trent, 2 in Bootle, and 2 in South Shields. 


HEALTH OF 8COTCH TOWN8. 

In the 18 largest Scotch towns, with an aggregate popula¬ 
tion estimated at 2,182,400 persons at the middle of this year, 
1040 births and 753 deaths were registered during the week 
ending Saturday, Nov. 23rd. The annual rate of mortality in 
these towns, which had been 16 1, 15*4, and 16-3 per 1000 
in the three preceding weeks, further rose to 18'0 per 1000 
in the week under notice. During the first eight weeks of 
the current quarter the mean annual death-rate in these 
Scotch towns averaged 15-0 per 1000, against 13*9 in the 
95 large English towns during the same period. Among 
the several Scotch towns the death-rates last week ranged 
from 10'0 in Motherwell, 10 - 6 in Hamilton, and 12 4 in Ayr, 
to 20'8 in Paisley, 22*5 in Kilmarnock, and 25-1 in Leith. 

The 753 deaths from all causes were 70 in excess of the 
number in the previous week, and included 48 which were 
referred to the principal epidemic diseases, against 43 and 
37 in the two preceding weeks. Of these 48 deaths, 15 
resulted from whooping-cough. 11 from infantile diarrhoeal 
diseases, 10 from diphtheria, 6 from scarlet fever, 2 from 
enteric fever, 2 from measles, and 2 from small-pox. These 
48 deaths from the principal epidemic diseases were equal 
to an annual death-rate of 1*1 per 1000, against 1-6 
per 1000 in the 95 large English towns. The deaths attri¬ 
buted to whooping-cough, which had been 14, 8, and 
11 in the three preceding weeks, rose to 15 last week, 
and included 10 in Glasgow and 3 in Govan. The 
deaths of infants under two years of age referred to 
diarrhoea and enteritis, which had been 16, 12, and 10 in 
the three preceding weeks, were 11 last week, of which 
number 5 were registered in Glasgow and 2 in Dundee. 
The fatal cases of diphtheria, which had declined from 12 
to 6 in the four preceding weeks, rose to 10 last week, 
and included 6 in Glasgow. The 6 deaths attributed to 
scarlet fever were 2 in excess of the average in the earlier 
weeks of the quarter, and included 3 deaths in Glasgow 
The fatal cases of measles occurred in Glasgow and 
Falkirk respectively, those of enteric fever in Aberdeen and 
Leith respectively, and those of small-pox in Kirkcaldy. 
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The deaths referred to diseases of the respiratory system 
in the 18 Scotch towns, which had been 139, 127, and 162 
in the three preceding weeks, further rose to 196 last week ; 
27 deaths were attributed to different forms of violence, 
against numbers declining from 36 to 19 in the three 
preceding weeks. _ 

HEALTH OP IRISH TOWNS. 

In the 22 town districts of Ireland, having an aggregate 
population estimated at 1,164,150 persons at the middle 
of this year, 532 births and 409 deaths were registered 
during the week ending Saturday, Nov. 23rd. The annual 
rate of mortality in these towns, which had declined from 
18*3 to 17 0 per 1000 in the three preceding weeks, rose to 
18*5 per 1000 in the week under notice. During the first 
eight weeks of the current quarter the mean annual death- 
rate in these Irish towns averaged 17 4 per 1000 ; in the 
95 large English towns the corresponding death-rate did not 
exceed 13*9, while in the 18 Scotch towns it was equal 
to 15 0 per 1000. The annual death-rate in the several 
towns last week was equal to 20*2 in Dublin (against 15 ■ 6 
in London), 18*4 in Belfast, 12*9 in Cork, 16*6 in London¬ 
derry, 42 0 in Limerick, and 17* 1 in Waterford, while in 
the remaining 16 smaller towns the mean rate did not exceed 
12*9 per 1000. 

The 409 deaths from all causes in the 22 Irish town* 
were 32 in excess of the number in the previous week, and 
included 45 which were referred to the principal epidemic 
diseases, against 39 and 40 in the two preceding weeks. 
Of these 45 deaths, 24 resulted from measles, 12 from diar- 
rhoeal diseases, 4 from scarlet fever, 3 from whooping-cough, 
1 from enteric fever, and 1 from diphtheria, but not one 
from small-pox. These 45 deaths from the principal epidemic 
diseases were equal to an annual death-rate of 2 -1 per 
1000 ; the death-rate from these diseases last week in 
the 95 large English towns was equal to 1*6, while in 
the 18 Scotch towns it did not exceed 1* 1 per 1000. 
The deaths attributed to measles, which had been 36, 
23, and 23 in the three preceding weeks, were 24 
last week, and comprised 13 in Belfast, 9 in Limerick, 
and 2 in Dundalk. The deaths referred to diarrhoea 
and enteritis, which had been 14, 5, and 11 in the three pre¬ 
ceding weeks, were 12 last week, and with one exception 
related to infants under two years of age ; 8 deaths were 
recorded in Dublin, 3 in Belfast, and 1 in Clonmell. The 4 
fatal cases of scarlet fever, 2 of which occurred in Belfast, 
were equal to the average in the four preceding weeks. 
The 3 deaths attributed to whooping-cough coincided with 
the number in the previous week, and were registered in 
Dublin, Ballymena, and Clonmel respectively. The fatal 
cases of enteric fever and diphtheria occurred in Dublin. 

The deaths referred to diseases of the respiratory system, 
which had been 74, 93, and 83 in the three preceding 
weeks, rose to 91 in the week under notice. Of the 409 
deaths from all causes, 109, or 27 per cent., occurred in 
public institutions, and 5 resulted from different forms of 
violence. The causes of 16, or 3*9 per cent., of the total 
deaths were not certified either by a registered medical 
practitioner or by a coroner after inquest; in the 95 large 
English towns the proportion of uncertified causes of death 
last week did not exceed 0*7 per cent. 


VITAL STATISTICS OF LONDON DURING OCTOBER, 1912. 

In the accompanying table will be found summarised 
complete statistics relating to sickness and mortality in the 
City of London and in each of the metropolitan boroughs. 
With regard to the notified cases of iufectious diseases it 
appears that the number of persons reported to be suffering 
from one or other of the ten diseases specified in the table 
was equal to an annual rate of 6-8 per 1000 of the popula¬ 
tion, estimated at 4,519,754 persons in the middle of the 
year; in the three preceding months the rates were 4 9, 4-7, 
and 6* 3 per 1000 respectively. The lowest rates last month 
were recorded in Kensington, Chelsea, the City of West¬ 
minster, St. Marylebone, and Stoke Newington ; and the 
highest rates in Hammersmith, Holborn, Stepney, Ber¬ 
mondsey, Greenwich, and Woolwich. Scarlet fever was again 
more prevalent than it had been in recent preceding months ; 
among the several boroughs the greatest proportional preva¬ 
lence last month was recorded in Hammersmith, St. Pancras, 
Islington, Holborn, Stepney, Southwark, Bermondsey, Camber¬ 
well, Greenwich, Lewisham, and Woolwich. The number of 


scarlet fever patients in the Metropolitan Asylums Hos¬ 
pitals, which had been 1482, 1511, and 1845 at the end 
of the three preceding months, had further risen to 2242 
at the end of last month ; the weekly admissions averaged 
303, against 198, 190, and 277 in the three preceding 
months. The prevalence of diphtheria showed a decline 
from that recorded in the previous month ; this disease 
was proportionally most prevalent in Hampstead, St. 
Pancras, Holborn, City of London, Bethnal Green, Deptford, 
Greenwich, Lewisham, and Woolwich. The Metropolitan 
Asylums Hospitals contained 897 diphtheria patients at the 
end of October, against 825, 827, and 941 at the end 
of the three preceding months; the weekly admissions 
averaged 110, against 112, 98, and 141 in the three 
preceding months. The prevalence of enteric fever 
showed a considerable decline from that recorded in the 
preceding month ; the greatest proportional prevalence of 
this disease was recorded last month in Hammersmith, 
Hackney, Islington, Stepney, Poplar, and Woolwich. There 
were 54 enteric fever patients under treatment at the 
end of last month in the Metropolitan Asylums Hospitals, 
against 33, 37, and 49 at the end of the three preceding 
months ; the weekly admissions averaged 7, against 6, 6, 
and 10 in the three preceding months. The 32 cases of 
puerperal fever notified during the month included 5 in 
Bermondsey, 4 in St. Pancras, 3 in Islington, 3 in Stepney, 
3 in Southwark, and 2 each in Kensington, Hackney, and 
Finsbury. Erysipelas was proportionally most prevalent 
in Hammersmith, Finsbury, Shoreditch, Bethnal Green, 
Stepney, Poplar, Southwark, and Bermondsey. The 5 cases 
of cerebro-spinal meningitis included 2 in Hackney; and 
the 14 cases notified as poliomyelitis included 4 in Stepney 
and 2 in Islington. 

The mortality statistics in the table relate to the deaths of 
persons actually belonging to the several boroughs, the 
deaths occurring in institutions having been distributed 
among the boroughs in which the deceased persons had pre¬ 
viously resided ; the death-rates from all causes are further 
corrected for variations in the sex- and age-constitution of the 
populations of the several boroughs. During the five weeks 
ending Nov. 2nd the deaths of 6391 London residents 
were registered, equal to an annual rate of 15*5 per 1000; 
in the three preceding months the rates were 11*8, 
12*1, and 12*5 per 1000. The death-rates last month 
ranged from 10* 3 in Woolwich, 11*1 in Wandsworth, 11*5 
in Lewisham, 12*3 in Deptford, 12*4 in Hampstead, and 
12*6 in Greenwich, to 18*0 in Stepney, 18*8 in Southwark, 
19*3 in Bethnal Green, 19*4 in Poplar, 22*0 in Finsbury, 
and 22*3 in Shoreditch. The 6391 deaths from all causes 
included 516 which were referred to the principal infectious 
diseases ; of these, 219 resulted from measles, 19 from scarlet 
fever, 55 from diphtheria, 55 from whooping-cough, 13 from 
enteric fever, and 155 from diarrhoea and enteritis among 
children under two years of age. No death from any of 
these diseases was recorded last month in Stoke Newington; 
in the other boroughs they caused the lowest death-rates in 
Hammersmith, Hampstead, St. Pancras, Wandsworth, 
Lewisham and Woolwich ; and the highest rates in Bethnal 
Green, Poplar, Stepney, Shoreditch, aud Finsbury. The 219 
deaths from measles were 144 in excess of the corrected 
average number in the corresponding period of the five 
preceding years ; this disease was proportionally most fatal 
in Chelsea, Finsbury, Shoreditch, Bethnal Green, Stepney, 
Poplar, and Battersea. The 19 fatal cases of scarlet 
fever were 25 fewer than the corrected average number, 
and included 4 in Greenwich, and 2 each in St. 
Marylebone, Islington, and Hackney. The 55 deaths 
from diphtheria showed a decline of 3 from the corrected 
average number ; the greatest proportional mortality from 
this disease was recorded in Holborn, Stepney, Greenwich, 
Lewisham, and Woolwich. The 55 fatal cases of whooping- 
cough were 6 in excess of the corrected average ; the highest 
death-rates from this disease were recorded in Stoke 
Newington, Shoreditch, Bermondsey, Battersea, Camberwell, 
and Greenwich. The 13 deaths from enteric fever were 
21 below the average, and included 4 in Islington and 2 
each in Hammersmith, Hackney, Stepney, and Lambeth. 
The mortality from diarrhoea and enteritis among children 
under two years of age was proportionally greatest in 
Finsbury, Shoreditch, Stepney, and Southwark. In con¬ 
clusion, it may be stated that the aggregate mortality in 
London during October from the principal infections diseases, 
excluding diarrhoea, was 38*9 per cent, above the average. 
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THE SERVICES. 


Royal Navy Medical Service. 

Ik accordance with the provisions of Order in Council of 
April 1st, 1881, Surgeon Charles Robert Worthington has 
been allowed to withdraw from His Majesty’s Naval Service 
with a gratuity (dated Nov. 21st, 1912). 

The undermentioned surgeons have been promoted to the 
rank of Staff-Surgeon in His Majesty’s Fleet (dated 
Nov. 21st, 1912) : —Sidbrooke Frank Cope, Kenelm Digby 
hell, Horace Bryden Hill, Henry Mounsey Braithwaite, 
Duncan Gordon Addison-Scott, Lawrence Charles Hunt, 
Arthur Sylvester Bradley, Percy Montgomery Kivaz, James 
Richard Alexander Clark-Hall, Henry Cooper, James 
McAlister Holmes, Ernest Davis Rutherford, Richard 
Willan, Alfred Oswald Hooper, Robert Hunter McGiffin, and 
Patrick Duncan Maclver Campbell. 

Royal Army Medical Corps. 

Lieutenant-Colonel George E. Hale, D.S.O., retires on 
retired pay (dated Nov. 23rd, 1912). 

Colonel H. O. Trevor has taken up duty as Assistant 
Director of Medical Services at Headquarters of the Cork 
District. 

lieutenant Thomas E. Osmund is confirmed in his rank. 

Lieutenant-Colonel R. W. Wright has been transferred 
from the Military Hospital at Fyzabad to Mhow Cantonment. 
Lieutenant-Colonel T. Daly has returned home from India 
for duty, on completion of a tour of service in command of 
the Military Hospital at Peshawar. Lieutenant-Colonel 
C. J. MacDonald has been appointed Senior Medical Officer 
at Tientsin and Officer Commanding the Royal Army Medical 
Corps Detachments in North China. Lieutenant-Colonel 
A. J. Luther has embarked for a tour of service in South 
Africa. Lieutenant-Colonel C. C. Reilly, lately surgeon to 
the Royal Military Academy at Sandhurst, has taken up 
duty in command of the Military Hospital at Colaba, 
Bombay. Lieutenant-Colonel W. T. Mould has been 
selected for appointment to hold charge of the Military 
Hospital at Barrackpore. Lieutenant-Colonel D. M. 
O’Callaghan has taken over charge of the Surgical Wards 
in the Cambridge Hospital at Aldershot. Lieutenant- 
Colonel E. A. Burnside has been selected for appointment 
to command the Military Hospital at Bangalore, in succession 
to Lieutenant-Colonel J. S. Green. 

Major A. L. A. Webb, specialist sanitary officer, Sierra 
Leone Protectorate, has arrived home on leave of absence 
from the West Coast of Africa. Major S. F. St. D. Green, 
specialist in midwifery and diseases of women and children 
to the Aldershot Command, has embarked for a tour of service 
in India. Major J. S. Bostock has been transferred from the 
Military Hospital at Ranikhet to Meerut Cantonment. Major 
8. O. Hall has left the Military Hospital at Fermoy and 
embarked for a tour of service in India. Major H. A. 
Bransbury, specialist in dermatology and venereal diseases, 
has been transferred from the Military Hospital at Ahmed- 
nagar to Belgaum Cantonment. Major E. P. Hewitt, at 
present stationed at Kamptee, has been granted six months’ 
leave of absence home from India on medical certificate. 
Major M. P. Corkery, lately holding charge of the Bacterio¬ 
logical Research Laboratory at Brigade Headquarters, 
Nasirabad, has been directed to join the Irish Command on 
Dec. 21st next, and on arrival will be appointed to the Cork 
District for duty. Major C. H. Furnivall has taken up duty 
at the Military Hospital, Quetta Cantonment, on transfer 
from Ziarat. 

Captain W. Egan has been transferred to the home 
establishment on the expiration of his leave of absence. 
Captain B. Johnson, officer commanding the Military Hos¬ 
pital at Thayetmyo Cantonment, Burma, has been appointed 
to hold collateral charge of the Civil Surgeoncy at Thayetmyo, 
in succession to Captain R. Kelsall, proceeding on leave of 
absence. Captain A. W. Sampey has been transferred from 
the Military Hospital at Naini Tal to Fyzabad Cantonment. 
Captain H. V. Bagshawe, medical officer at Aberystwyth 
Camp, has embarked for a tour of service in Egypt, and on 
arrival will be appointed to the Military Hospital at Cairo. 
Captain F. Fortescue has taken over medical charge of the 
62nd Regiment of Punjabis and of the Cantonment Hospital 
at Benares. Captain A. L. Foster, at present serving in 
India, has been granted eight months’ general leave of 


absence. Captain B. A. Odium has been transferred 
from the Military Hospital at Bloemfontein to Simons- 
town for duty. Captain W. J. Tobin has taken up duty 
at the Military Hospital, Bangalore, on transfer from 
Bellary Cantonment, Madras Presidency. Captain G. W. G. 
Hughes and Captain J. E. Powell have joined the Roval 
Army Medical College for the promotion courses to the 
rank of Major. Captain H. G. Gibson, on return from a 
tour of service at Malta, has been appointed for duty in tin* 
Irish Command. Captain C. ltyley has been appointed for 
duty at Bermuda. Captain A. E. B. Wood, on the termina¬ 
tion of his leave of absence, has been directed to embark 
for service in North China. Captain P. Sampson has been 
ordered to join the Irish Command on Dec. 21st next, and 
on arrival will be appointed to the Dublin District for 
duty. Captain A. C. H. Suhr has been transferred from 
Malta to the Straits Settlements. Captain A. Dawson has 
been selected for appointment as Staff-Surgeon at Steamer 
Point, Aden, and Medical Officer to the 23rd (Fortress) 
Company of the Third Sappers and Miners. Captain A. N. 
Fraser has left the London District and embarked for a tour 
of duty at Singapore. Captain J. W. Houston has taken 
up duty at Belgaum in charge of the Bacteriological Research 
Laboratory at Brigade Headquarters. Captain R. O’Kelly 
has joined for duty at Delhi. 

Indian Medical Service. 

Colonel P. Hehir has taken up the appointment of Assistant 
Director of Medical Services to the Burma Division. 

Lieutenant-Colonel B. B. Grayfoot has been selected for 
appointment as Assistant Director of Medical Services to the 
Karachi Brigade, in succession to Colonel R. B. Roe, trans¬ 
ferred as Assistant Director of Medical Services to theSirhind 
and Jullundur Brigades. The Honourable Lieutenant-Colonel 
S. 11. Henderson, officiating Inspector-General of Prisons in 
the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, has been granted 
privilege leave combined with furlough for a total period of 
13 months. Lieutenant-Colonel C. Duer has been granted 
six months’ extension of leave of absence home from India. 
Lieutenant-Colonel J. Crimmin, V.C., C.I.E., has relinquished 
medical charge of His Majesty’s Common Prison and House 
of Correction at Bombay to Major E. F. Gordon-Tucker. 

Major M. Dick, civil surgeon at Meiktila, Burma, has 
been granted privilege leave combined with furlough home 
from India for one year and six months. Major A. C. 
MacGilchrist has been placed on special duty to in¬ 
vestigate the prevalence of stegomyia in the Port of 
Calcutta. Major E. R. Parry, superintendent of the 
Central Jail at Dacca, has been selected for appointment 
as Superintendent of the Central Jail at Midnapore. Major 
J. C. S. Oxley, civil surgeon, has been granted furlough for 
six w'eeks in extension of the combined leave of absence 
home from India previously granted to him. Major H. J. 
Walton, civil surgeon at Saharanpur, has been deputed on 
special duty to the Central Research Institute of India at 
Kasauli. Major J. Mulvany, at present officiating as Super¬ 
intendent of the New Central Jail at Kalighat, has been 
appointed to officiate as Inspector-General of Prisons in the 
Bengal Presidency during the leave of absence of Lieutenant- 
Colonel W. J. Buchanan. Major W. D. Hayward has been 
appointed to officiate as Medical Storekeeper to the Govern¬ 
ment of Madras during the absence on leave of Major W. G. 
Richards. Major N. R. J. Rainier, civil surgeon at Saugor, 
Central Provinces, has been granted one month’s privilege 
leave of absence. Major G. E. Stewart has taken up the 
appointment of Deputy Sanitary Commissioner of the Central 
Registration District, Calcutta, in succession to Captain 
A. F. Hamilton. Major C. C. S. Barry, superintendent of 
the Rangoon General Hospital, has been granted privilege 
leave, combined with furlough for eight months. Major A. 
Leventon, civil surgeon at Lakhimpur, has been appointed 
to officiate as Civil Surgeon of the First Class, vice Major 
E. C. MacLeod on leave of absence. Major P. F. Chapman 
and Major W. S. Willmore have arrived home on leave of 
absence from India. 

Captain A. D. White, at present officiating as second 
resident surgeon in the Presidency General Hospital, 
Calcutta, has been appointed mb. pro tern, in that appoint¬ 
ment. The services of Captain R. B. S. Sewell, surgeon 
naturalist to the Marine Survey of India, have been placed 
at the disposal of the Home Department for employment 
under the Government of Bengal. Captain J. S. O’Neill, 
plague medical officer at Ghazipor, has been appointed to 
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hold charge of plague prevention duties at Azamgarh during 
the absence on leave of Captain T. D. Murison. Captain 
J. W. Little, second-class agency surgeon, has been appointed 
Agency Surgeon at Maskat on return from leave of absence. 
Captain C. G. Seymour has been selected for appointment as 
Specialist in the Prevention of Disease and to hold charge 
of the Bacteriological Research Laboratory at Brigade Head¬ 
quarters, Dehra Dun. Captain R. S. Townsend, plague 
medical officer at. Aligarh, has been granted privilege leave 
of absence for 1 month and 21 days. The services of 
Captain W. J. Collinson have been placed temporarily at the 
disposal of the Government of the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh for employment on plague prevention duty. 
Captain P. K. Tarapore, officiating superintendent of the 
Mandalay Central Jail, has been appointed superintendent 
mb. pro tem. The services of Captain A. W. Greig have been 
replaced at the disposal of the Government of India. Captain 
R. J. Bradley and Captain K. W. Mackenzie have arrived 
home on leave of absence from India. Captain F. H. 
Salisbury, at present officiating as superintendent of the 
Central Jail at Mindapore, has been appointed to officiate as 
superintendent of the Central Jail at Dacca, in succession 
to Captain W. G. Hamilton, granted leave of absence. The 
services of Captain A. Whitmore have been placed per¬ 
manently at the disposal of the Government of Burma. 
Captain D. G. Rai has been transferred to Nellore. Captain 
P. S. Mills, plague medical officer, on return from leave of 
absence, has been appointed to Hosliiarpar for duty. 

Special Reserve op Officers. 

Royal Army Medical Corps. 

Lieutenant Robert Green is confirmed in his rank. 
Territorial Force. 

Royal Army Medical Corps. 

2nd North Midland Field Ambulance, Royal Army Medical 
Corps: Lieutenant Albert J. Riddett to be Captain (dated 
Oct. 29th, 1912). 

1st Scottish General Hospital, Royal Army Medical Corps: 
Captain James Smart, from the 2nd Highland Field Ambu¬ 
lance, Royal Army Medical Corps, to be Captain (dated 
Oct. 15th, 1912). Lieutenant-Colonel George M. Edmond 
resigns his commission (dated Nov. 23rd, 1912). 

3rd South Midland Field Ambulance, Royal Army Medical 
Corps: Lieutenant Charles F. Walters resigns his commission 
(dated Nov. 27th, 1912). 

2nd Wessex Field Ambulance, Royal Army Medical Corps : 
IJeutenant Thomas P. Puddicombe to be Captain (dated 
Oct. 27th, 1912). 

Attached to Units other than Medical Units. —Lieutenant 
William J. Hoyten to be Captain (dated Oct. 21st, 1912). 
Captain George F. Whyte, to be Major (dated Nov. 7th, 
1912). Captain Frederick S. Edwards resigns his com¬ 
mission (dated Nov. 23rd, 1912), 

For Attachment to Units other than Medical Units .— 
Andrew Baxter to be Lieutenant (dated Oct. 7th, 1912). 

Archtv fur Schiffs- und Tropen-Hygiene. 

In the February numbers there is a paper by Dr. Vortisch 
van Vloten, who, after long experience in foreign missions, 
concludes, like W. E. Decks, who has recently written from 
Panama to the Journal of Tropical Medicine , that infants 
can be brought up in the tropics quite safely on condensed 
milk. He has never seen a case of rickets in a child so fed. 
Speaking generally, he advises that one part of sweetened 
be mixed with two parts of unsweetened condensed milk and 
20 of water, giving less water in the mixture when the child 
gets older. He prints a valuable table showing by chemical 
analyses the value of different brands of condensed milk. 
Dr. Schiiffner writes from Sumatra that he treats tropical 
ulcers of the leg, first by general cleaning, then he 
clips away with scissors the ragged edges, and then 
uses chloride of zinc (10 per cent.), after which the 
ulcers slowly heal. Salvarsan is only a specific if 
syphilis is also present. Dr. Cammer-Meyer, at Boma 
in the Congo, recommends scharlachroth in powder to 
be applied to ulcers of the legs in the tropics after 
they have been cleaned up and painted with tincture of 
iodine. They then only need to be dressed every two or 
three days, and heal well. Professor Dr. Schilling and Dr. 
Naumann have found in Berlin that when arsenophenyl- 
glycin is injected intravenously into rabbits, most of the 
aisonic is in 24 hours found in the blood serum, the cells 


of organs having taken up very little. Arsenic is notably 
absent from the cells of the brain and spinal cord, and that, 
they suggest, is why arsenic produces only a palliative, but 
no curative, effect on patients with sleeping sickness who 
have marked involvement of the nervous system. Dr. H. 
Schafer reports from the Cameroons that he has con¬ 
stantly found Porocephalus moniliformis larvse in the 
liver, &c., of a wild pig — a potamochcerus, common 
in that colony. He suggests that the infection of the 
natives (19 in 150 post-mortem examinations) occurs 
through drinking water, and that the larvae bore through 
the intestine, encyst themselves there for a while under 
the peritoneum, which they ultimately pierce to reach 
the liver. Dr. C. C. Bass, assistant professor of tropical 
medicine in the Tulane University, New Orleans, has a paper 
on Complement, translated into German by Dr. A. McShane, 
demonstrator in the same school. Human blood when fresh 
drawn contains little complement; it forms later if the 
blood be kept at a low temperature, but none forms if a fever 
temperature is maintained (100°-104° F.) This last is the 
condition in pyrexia, and then, however much amboceptor 
(antitoxin) has developed in the blood, there will be 
no bacteriolysis, for want of complement. If, for example, 
one makes a blood culture late in typhoid fever 
there will be at the time little complement in the 
blood, but if it be incubated at 37° C. complement will 
gradually form, and, there being probably* plenty of ambo¬ 
ceptor present, bacteriolysis will occur, the culture probably 
proving sterile, and unjustly so. In such cases complement 
formation should be prevented, as by the addition of bile or 
by keeping the temperature above 100° F. (38° C.). By thus 
excluding complement Dr. Bass has succeeded in growing all 
three forms of malarial parasite, even for seven weeks con¬ 
tinuously. Protozoal cultures should be anaerobic. This 
question of complement has important relations to the 
pathology of local abscess. The temperature is locally 
raised, complement formation is locally inhibited, the 
leucocytes ingest the bacteria, but lysis does not occur. 
Aspirate the pus: serum from the surrounding tissues 
transudes into the cavity bringing complement, and the 
infection may be overcome. And perhaps the good effects of 
ice-bags in the treatment of inflammation may be due to this 
increase of complement formation at the lowered tempera¬ 
ture they have produced. 

Archives de Medecine et Pharmacie Navales. 

Several articles by Italian surgeons are abstracted in the 
September number. The well-known Dr. Rho recommends 
tincture of iodine as an application for burns immediately 
after they occur ; it causes smarting at the time which soon 
passes off, and there is no pain afterwards. If in a case not 
so treated suppuration did occur nothing cleans the inflamed 
surface like peroxide of hydrogen, “ which was invariably 
victorious after the earthquake at Messina.” That earth¬ 
quake is used to point another moral, for in the after-history 
of the injuries that occurred there functional nervous 
sequelie “shone by their absence.” This the cynical 
reporter explains by observing that no one was there 
from whom compensation could be extorted; there was 
nothing for the patient but to get well. It is laid down as 
better to give a man a lump sum rather than a pension as 
compensation for small accidents, for he knows then he has 
got all he can, and he recovers himself and sooner becomes 
a profitable member of society. 

Attack on a Medical Officer by Outlaws. 

The Allahabad Pioneer reports from Zhob Valley that 
Lieutenant M. Purvis, I.M.S., medical officer of the 
14th Sikhs, while travelling near Murgha was attacked bv 
a gang of outlaws. Two sowars (private soldiers) of his 
escort were killed and one was wounded, wdiile one or two 
others are reported as missing. Lieutenant Purvis himself 
escaped unhurt. 


University of Oxford.— The following exa¬ 
miners for medical degrees have been appointed :—Organic 
chemistry, Dr. F. D. Chattaway: pharmacology, Dr. W. E 
Dixon, F.R.8. ; human anatomy, Professor Arthur Thomson; 
human physiology, Dr. W. Ramsden ; pathology, Dr. H. M. 
Turnbull; forensic medicine, hygiene and public health. 
Dr. F. J. Smith ; medicine, Dr. Theodore D. Aclaud: 
surgery, Mr. George Heaton ; and obstetrics, Dr. H. Russell 
Andrews. 
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C0mspcithm 

“ Audi alteraiu partem.” 

THE DANGERS OF ELECTRICITY. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir, —Those who were fortunate enough to hear the 
very able and illuminating address on “The Dangers of 
Electricity ” by Dr. S. Jellinek of Vienna, given before the 
section of Electro-therapeutics of the Royal Society of 
Medicine on Nov. 15th, must have realised there were some 
important yet simple facts placed before us which in the 
public interest are not as generally known as they should be. 

Much commendable work has been done in teaching the 
principles of rendering first aid in nearly all kinds of 
accidents, and one of the results of this teaching is that 
most people of average intelligence know what should be 
done in a case of drowning, for instance. It is an accident 
that we as a maritime nation are more or less familiar with. 
Every medical man and quite a large number of the public 
are capable of dealing with this emergency if called upon to 
do so. But if they were suddenly confronted with a case of 
severe electrical shock—the patient unconscious and to all 
appearances dead—probably few* medical men, and still 
fewer laymen, would know how to deal with it in the correct 
way. Yet the principles involved are quite simple, and the 
proper method to adopt is practically the same as for 
drowning. 

There are only two fundamental facts that need be 
impressed upon the minds of everyone. The first is that 
death from electrical shock is only an apparent death at 
first ; and secondly, whatever the conditions or severity of 
the accident, there is practically always a time, varying 
from a few minutes upwards, during which it is possible to 
resuscitate the victim by artificial respiration if resorted to 
at once. So important is it to commence artificial respira¬ 
tion quickly that it is the first duty of the bystander to see 
to this before everything else. He must not leave the victim 
to summon medi :al aid—it may be too late by the time the 
doctor arrives—but he should send for medical assistance if 
there is anyone else present. 

If the victim has fallen clear of electrical contact first- 
aid may be given at once, but if he remains in contact with 
the circuit the first step is to get him free. This is 
dangerous to the rescuer unless care is taken, but the 
necessary precautions are simple enough for any voltage 
likely to be encountered by the public—the highest being 
that used for railways and tramways, about 600 volts. If, 
then, the victim remains in contact with the circuit, his body 
must not be touched by his rescuer, but the latter may pull 
him out of contact by hauling on the clothing, or he 
may take off his own coat, insert his hands in the 
sleeves, and then handle the victim with little or no risk 
to himself. Almost any article of clothing or material 
may be used, provided it is dry and of moderate thick¬ 
ness. Artificial respiration must be persevered with 
for at least two hours, or until the patient revives ; in 
many cases it may be only a few minutes. After return to 
consciousness complete rest is essential for a day or two, 
and under no circumstances must the man be allowed to 
return to work at once, as he may wish to do if the shock 
has been a light one. With the prompt application of first 
aid practically every victim can be revived, and of these 
nearly all will make a complete and permanent recovery 
provided they were previously in a normal state of health. 

In view of the extensive use of electricity it is a matter 
for congratulation that severe electrical accidents ate com¬ 
paratively uncommon. For this we have to thank the more 
or less elaborate precautions insisted upon by the authorities, 
including the insurance companies. This, however, is 
no excuse for not being prepared for the emergency, and a 
wide dissemination of the simple facts bearing on the 
matter presents no real difficulty. If every organisation, 
Government and other, having to do with the treatment of 
emergency or accident will incorporate the necessary direc¬ 
tions in their rules and teaching, this knowledge will very 
quickly become as widely known as that relating to drown¬ 
ing. The necessity for this is shown by an instance quoted 
by Mr. G. Scott Ram, of the Home Office, on the occasion 


of the meeting already referred to. A medical man was 
summoned to an electrical accident such as I have 
mentioned. On being told that the victim had been 
in contact with a tension of 2000 volts he declared 
the man dead and ordered the latter to be taken 
away. The other workmen present were not satisfied 
and decided “to have another go at him.” Result: the 
victim revived and recovered. The doctor was not to 
blame ; he was but one of many who had the idea that a 
shock from a tension of 1500 volts or over would always 
cause death. We now know that the voltage is but one of 
many factors that determine the effect of an electrical 
shock, that practically every case can be revived, and that 
most of these will make a complete recovery if first-aid is 
promptly forthcoming and properly applied. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Reginald Morton, 

President, Section of Electro therapeutic s, Royal 
Society of Medicine. 

Hurley-street, W., Nov. 22nd, 1912. 


THE HISTOLOGY OF EXPERIMENTAL 
RHEUMATISM. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir,— I hasten to assure Professor J. M. Beattie and Dr. 
E. W. Ainley Walker that I had no intention whatever of 
attributing to either of them anything but scientific motives 
in their work on the test for differentiating streptococci, and 
since the term “wreck” is a cause of offence I unhesitatingly 
withdraw it. Neither do I dispute the results obtained by 
these workers. It is in regard to the interpretation of their 
results that I find myself at variance with them. 

Professor Beattie, for instance, in his paper in 'collabora¬ 
tion with Dr. Yates, 1 while carefully examining the 
reactions of a series of streptococci in sugar media with 
all precautions, makes nd mention of the reaction given 
by these streptococci in neutral red broth anaerobically, 
yet this test is indispensable in my series for placing a 
streptococcus, and I am not surprised that without it 
he was unsuccessful. I venture to ask Professor Beattie 
to try the tests again on a series of streptococci isolated 
from the human body. I will not ask him to trouble himself 
with the rest of the tests, but let him examine these strepto¬ 
cocci in neutral red broth for 48 hours anaerobically, and in 
lemco litmus raffinose and mannite for the same time 
aerobically. I shall be surprised if he does not find these 
three tests to help him to identify the three types salivarius, 
foecalis, and pyogenes respectively. For on recovery from 
the human body salivarius constantly reduces neutral red and 
fails to change mannite, and while in half the cases it 
changes raffinose, in the other half it does not. Pyogenes, 
on the other hand, fails to reduce neutral red or to change 
raffinose ; and whereas in the majority of cases it fails to 
change mannite, in some cases it does so. Fmcalis constantly 
reduces neutral red and changes mannite, but does not 
ferment raffinose, though it often decolourises the medium. 

Now, as regards the pathogenetic functions of these three 
types of streptococcus, first for the rabbit (intravenous 
injection of a 48 hours broth culture), in my experience 
there is a great quantitative difference between the three 
types in regard to the dose necessary to produce a lethal 
effect. Whereas a comparatively small dose of pyogenes is 
fatal, large and perhaps repeated doses of the other two 
streptococci are required for this purpose. Moreover, w'hile 
pyogenes kills in a few days with acute septiaemia, the other 
two streptococci produce a more chronic form of septicaemia, 
and the rabbit develops ultimately well-marked endocarditis. 
Butin determining the pathogenetic ability of streptococci I 
have for some time past discarded rabbits in favour of mice, 
since the latter are in my experience better for this purpose and 
are also cheaper. I find that with mice, using a 48 hours broth 
culture of the streptococcus as soon after isolation as possible 
and injecting 1 c,c. subcutaneously, pyogenes kills the mouse, 
as a rule, within two or three days, whereas with salivarius 
and faecalis the animals escape in the vast majority of cases. 
Thus, of 40 mice injected by me with the streptococci most 
abundant in quantitative cultures from the saliva of 20 
normal individuals 36 escaped, and of the 4 that died 


1 Journal of Pathology, vol. xvi., p. 247. 
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none gave after death positive cultures of streptococcus. 
Similarly, Houston tested 100 streptococci from normal 
faeces in the same way, and found 96 per cent, of them non- 
pathogenetic. On the other hand, I have tested numerous 
examples of streptococcus pyogenes in the same way, and have 
found almost invariably that the mouse succumbs in a few 
days with acute septicaemia, the streptococcus being readily 
recoverable from the heart’s blood or spleen. 

As regards Dr. Ainley Walker, I remember getting his 
letter informing me that he was about to challenge my strepto¬ 
coccus tests, and I remember also replying to the effect that 
he was welcome to do so, but that these tests had proved 
for some time past useful in practice. Then appeared a 
paper * indicting the tests generally on the ground of varia¬ 
tion shown by certain streptococci (source not stated) on 
subculture ; and as he seemed to get such extraordinary 
variations I ventured to criticise him in the same journal. 
If I have in any way overstepped the limits of absolutely 
fair criticism in that article I offer my sincere apologies to 
Dr. Walker, and I think I know him well enough to say that 
he will at once accept them. At the time I did not know that 
this paper of his was merely the precursor of the full paper 
which has since appeared. As regards his latest paper 3 1 fully 
accept his results, since they were clearly got with due pre¬ 
cautions, but I reserve to myself the right to comment on 
his conclusions, mainly because they assail a position which 
I personally never took up. For since introducing the tests 
I have endeavoured to avoid the word species when referring 
to a type of streptococcus as distinguished by them. I have 
felt, and still feel, that whereas there are numerous types of 
streptococcus defined by them (more especially the three 
chief types already mentioned), it is premature to speak of 
species among streptococci. Similarly, when I have seen 
a typical bacillus coli, that on isolation from the in¬ 
testine gave all the reactions of bacillus coli, lose 
when subcultured on gelatine over a period of three 
years its capacity of producing indol, its capacity of 
producing gas in glucose and lactose, and its capacity 
of clotting milk ; when I have seen over and over again 
a culture of typhoid lose after several subcultures its 
specific capacity of agglutinating with serum of typhoid 
cases to such an extent as to become useless for Widal’s test; 
and when I know by experience that perhaps the most 
specialised character of all -namely, virulence—disappears 
with extraordinary rapidity in many of the pathogenetic 
bacteria (c.g., the importance of primary cultures for a 
vaccine), but especially in the streptococci; I have grave 
doubts as to whether this fact of variability shown by 
streptococci in biochemical capacity on subculture, on which 
so much stress has been laid by Dr. Walker, really invalidates 
a provisional scheme of classification based on comparatively 
constant differences in biochemical and pathogenetic capacity 
exhibited by streptococci in the state in which they are on 
recovery from the human body. After all, it is something 
to be able to differentiate streptococcus pyogenes from other 
streptococci in cultures from the human body, and if the 
tests enable this to be done—and I maintain that they 
do so with ease—their introduction is more than justified. 

I may add that I am particularly interested in Dr. 
Anderson’s clinical observation confirmatory of the r61e of 
streptococci of the mouth in cases of rheumatism associated 
with bronchial catarrh. This observation is also of import¬ 
ance in reference to the recent article in your columns 1 on 
the gastric juice in such conditions by Dr. A. S. Woodwark 
and Mr. R. L. Mackenzie Wallis. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Nov. 24th, 1912. _ M. H. GORDON. 


To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir, —As the writers with Dr. E. H. Kettle of the original 
paper on this subject, one sentence of which has given rise 
to the correspondence in your last two numbers, we beg 
leave to make one or two observations, although the point at 
issue has no direct bearing on the actual investigations we 
published. 

The “ cultural classifications of streptococci ” which w t c 
deemed to have been “proved unsound” w'ere, as Dr. 
Gordon surmises, those introduced by him some years ago. 


a Proceedings of the Pathological Society. July, 1910. 
a Proceedings of the Royal Society, June, 

4 Tin: Lancet, Oct\ 5th, 1912, p. 942. 


This statement of ours which Dr. Gordon 44 emphatically 
denies” was not made in ignorance of the discrepancy 
between the value Dr. Gordon places on his tests and their 
usefulness in the hands of the other bacteriologists whom we 
named. There is no necessity for us to support our opinion 
since Dr. Gordon’s denial of our statement has been most 
thoroughly met in your current issue by Professor Beattie 
and Dr. Ainley Walker. We do not at the present time 
accept as proved the constancy of Dr. Gordon's tests, and 
cannot therefore accept conclusions drawn therefrom. 

Dr. Gordon’s suggestion that we should examine histo¬ 
logically lesions produced by the inoculation of animals with 
streptococci obtained from the alimentary tract seems to 
indicate that he regards the classification of streptococci 
ultimately to depend upon inoculation experiments rather than 
cultural reactions. But we may point out that our work is 
not primarily concerned with Dr. Gordon’s tests but with 
“the essential cause of rheumatism.” We are perfectly 
prepared to accept the possibility of the 44 rheuroococcus ” 
being the same as some normal inhabitant of the alimentary 
tract ; indeed, on clinical grounds we have accepted this as 
likely enough for a considerable time. But wherein lies the 
use of insisting upon this similarity until the connexion 
between the 44 rheumococcus ” and rheumatism is admitted ! 

To our minds the important question is this : A strepto¬ 
coccus, obtained from a case clinically, anatomically, and 
histologically one of acute rheumatic infection, reproduces 
experimentally, not only the gross lesions, but the peculiar 
histological characteristics of human rheumatism ; is it. 
then, admitted that this streptococcus is the cause of the 
rheumatic infection in the patient from whose blood or 
tissues it was obtained ? If so, then its cultural reactions 
and variations and its normal habitat become matters of 
great practical importance; but if not, insistence upon the 
cultural classification of streptococci will continue, we fear, 
to retard rather than to aid the solution of the question of 
the infective essential cause of rheumatism. 

We are, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Reginald Miller. 

Nov. 25th, 1912. CAREY COOMBS. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ROYAL 
COLLEGE OF SURGEONS: THE 
POSITION OF MEMBERS. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir, —I was very glad to hear Sir Alfred Pearce Gould > 
reply to Sir Victor Horsley on the question as to why 
Members of this College are not represented on the 
Council. Sir A. Pearce Gould is such an eminently fair 
and reasonable controversialist that it is a pleasure to listen 
to him, and we may be certain that he said everything that 
can be said from the point of view of the Council on this 
matter. 

What did he say ? (1) That the Council is not a Parlia¬ 
ment nor a political body, and that therefore its member? 
need not be elected as those of other political bodies are. 
(2) That the Council has only three chief functions to per¬ 
form, all of which can be better performed without the 
assistance of Members. These are: (a) the care of the 
Hunterian Museum ; ( h ) the supervision of the library ; and 
(o) the ordering of the examinations. He further said (3) 
That it would be impossible to take a poll of the 17,000 
Members. 

As to this statement, I should like to be allowed to reply: 
(1) That the Council is already elected in the same way a? 
most other bodies of a similar nature, but by a very limited 
electorate—viz., some 1600 Fellows—and that the proposal 
is only to extend the franchise to the larger number of 
Members. It is also proposed that the Members should only 
have a restricted representation on the Council, say son> 
half dozen seats, and that the remaining 24 should he 
elected as at present by the Fellows. 

Sir A. Pearce Gould cannot reasonably maintain that xI k 
discharge of the present limited functions of the Conned 
would be in any way interfered with by the presence 
Members, who are just as much interested in the welfare ■ i 
the College as the Fellow r s. We know, however, from oriu: 
sources, such as the reply of the Council to the Priw 
Council when this question was raised some years ago. that 
the College Council fears that the Members will introduce 
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discussions on. matters of socio-political interest which will 
disturb the lethargic calm in which that body is at present 
enwrapped. As to this, 1 will only say that nothing of the 
kind is to be expected. We do, however, claim that the 
College has another function which it persistently keeps in 
the background—viz., to look after the interests of its 
Fellows and Members. It does not even pretend to do this, 
and the presence of Members on the Council might induce 
an awakening to its duties in this respect. It had an 
opportunity of doing this in connexion with the Insurance 
Act, but instead it only (in conjunction with other bodies) 
called a meeting of the staffs of London hospitals. 

The statement that it is impossible to poll 17,000 Members 
can only be characterised as preposterous. It has been 
done already several times by the Society of Members, and 
would be quite easy for the College with its much larger 
resources. In conclusion, I would only assert that the 
addition of a few Members would be a source of strength 
instead of weakness to the Council, and would put an end 
to an irritating domestic controversy which has existed at 
the Collesre for over a quarter of a century. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Portishcad, Nov. 25th. 1912. W. G. DICKINSON. 

CAN ANGLO-SAXONS COLONISE THE 
TROPICS r 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 
fs^R, — I should be very much obliged if any of your readers 
who are familiar with the tropics would give me their opinion 
.as to whether there is any hope of the successful and per¬ 
manent settlement of British-born or descended people in 
regions between Cancer and Capricorn. At the present time 
■the subject of the colonisation of the Northern Territory of 
Australia has come into the realm of practical politics, and 
there arc many in the Commonwealth, including those in 
.authority, who insist that only Anglo-Saxons, or failing them, 
Northern Europeans, such as Danes and Swedes, should be 
encouraged to go and settle there. 1 have very grave doubts 
whether a population, which will have to work hard in the 
open throughout the year, can be drawn from the Anglo- 
Saxon race, especially as the wives and children of the 
workers will have to remain continuously in the tropics. 1 
should be glad, however, to know from those who have had 
experience of such places as the West Indies, British 
Ouiana, Mauritius, Ceylon, and India, where will probably 
be found persons of pure British or Northern European 
-descent, whose forefathers have resided for several genera¬ 
tions in the tropics, what is the physical, mental, and 
moral condition of such people. Have they retained 
all the virility and capacity for work of their ancestors, 
-or do they show signs of deterioration ? How do the 
women and children compare with those who have been 
bom and bred in the British Isles ? I am convinced 
that the Commonwealth Government is attempting a 
■costlv and disastrous experiment in seeking to transplant 
people from the temperate regions to the tropics, and in 
rejecting the opportunity of obtaining a large number of 
-desirable colonists from Malta, which is a sub-tropical 
country, and whose inhabitants, therefore, would be much 
better adapted for settlement on the hot river flats of 
Northern Australia than any blond Northern European 
could possibly be. Thanking my informants in anticipation, 
I ain, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Richard Arthur, M.D. Edin. 
Parliament House, Sydney, Oct. 7th, 1912. 


CEREBRAL ANGIOSPASM. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 
ftiH,—i beg to thank Sir William Osier for the reference 
on this subject which he gave in last week’s Lancet. In 
view of this reference the sentence in my lecture ought to 
read “How little this communication of Dr. Peabody 
influenced medical teaching or thinking is shown by the 
iibsence of any reference to this condition in Sir Y\ llliam 
Osier’s excellent and popular book on the ‘ Principles and 
Practice of Medicine’ [in the section devoted to diseases of 
the nervous system: it is only referred to in the pages 
dealing with arterio-sclerosis, where it is practically set aside 
as unsatisfactory].” 1 It had not occurred to me to extend 

i The* part within 1 .ruekids is added. 


my search beyond the nervous system. I knew that Sir 
William Osier taught in his book Thoma’s views regarding 
arterio-sclerosis, but as I regard these views as incorrect, l 
had not again consulted this section. I presume we may 
now regard Sir William Osier as a convert to Dr. Peabody’s 
suggestion, and his support is a great gain to a good cause. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Edinburgh, Nov. 24th, 1912. WILLIAM RUSSELL. 


A PROPOSED NEW TREATMENT FOR 
HUMAN TRYPANOSOMIASIS. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir, —At the meeting of the British Medical Association in 
1895 the late Sir W r illiam Roberts read a paper on Anarcotine, 
a Neglected Alkaloid of Opium, in which he referred to the 
fact that this alkaloid had in times past been used in India 
with success in the treatment of malaria. The occasion on 
which this occurred was brought about because of a scarcity 
of quinine. Among other interesting statements made by 
Sir William Roberts is one to the effect that there seems to 
be valid evidence that in anarcotine we possess a second 
antiperiodic of great power analogous to, but not identical 
with, quinine. He also quotes the testimony of two medical 
practitioners who had used anarcotine extensively, and 
considered it of signal use in the treatment of malaria. 

The intention of this note, however, is not to suggest the 
use of this drug in malaria, although it might be worth while 
to resort to it in those comparatively few cases in which 
quinine seems to be the cause of unpleasant or undesirable 
symptoms owing to the idiosyncrasy of the patient. But 
there is yet another disease caused by an organism belong¬ 
ing to the protozoa, and therefore closely allied to the 
organism which is the cause of malaria—viz., sleeping sick¬ 
ness for which an efficient method of treatment is required, 
and 1 would suggest that anarcotine be tried for this form of 
typanosomiasis. Although unable to say that anarcotine 
is of use in the treatment of sleeping sickness, I think 
I can say that it is not harmful. My experience of its 
use in this connexion has been too limited to enable me to 
make anything like a definite statement regarding its 
capacity "lor good. It is only to suggest a trial of this 
treatment in a disease for which, I understand, there is not 
any quite satisfactory treatment so far. The drug may be 
administered in the form of a pill, and given in a dose of 
1. 2, or 3 grains two or three times a day. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
v iQi9 J. T. C. Johnson. 

St. James Vst root, S.YS ., Nov. 20th, 1912. 


THE RESPIRATORY NEUROSES. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir - May I be allowed to comment on some of the 
joints raised by Dr. Samuel West in his interesting and 
suggestive paper on the above subject in Ihe Lancet of 
STov. 16th (p. 1352)1 Dr. West accepts the bronchial con¬ 
striction theory of the mechanism of asthma, yet most ° f 
the clinical facts he adduces go to support theinval 
namely, the vaso-motor theory, to which he 
allude. For example, he recalls the fact, first, I belie e, 
pointed out by Sir Thomas Watson - that the onset of 
phthisis may put an end permanently to asthma. But this 
is not due, as might perhaps be inferred, to phthism being 
“an organic disease of the lungs, but to the fact that 
phthisis is a chronic pyrexia associated with peripheral 
vaso-dilation and consequent low general blood Pressure. 
In proof whereof it need only be mentioned that asthma is 
Drone to cease during any pyrexia (pneumonia, typhoid, 
septicsemia, 3 &c.), always excluding those stages m which 
there is cutaneous vaso-constnction ; here, as might be 
anticipated, the tendency to asthma is actually increastd. 
Not only however, is asthma thus inhibited, but so, too, are 
many of the other’neuroses claimed by Dr. West as closely 
associated etiologically with asthma-e.g., migmme and 
epilepsy 3 ; to these I may add angina pectons, at least the 
vaso-motor var iety. 6 _ • __— 

i principles and Practice of Physic, fourth edition, yol. li.. P- 360. 

. Trous"™,. = Clinical Medicine. New Sydenham Society, yol I.. p. 6*. 

» F. Haro: The Food Factor in Disease. 1906. voU l, p. Z«. 

* Morshcad : Clinical Researches on Disease ta India. I860. P- 

s Bounievillc ami Bonnais, quoted by H. A. Hare in Kp P J • 

22 ^‘ e F. Hare: The Food Factor in Disease, vol. i., p. 250. 
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Again, Dr. West refers to Hyde Salter’s case in which 
asthma and epilepsy alternated. The same alternation occurs 
in migTaine and epilepsy, 7 in epilepsy and angina pectoris,® 
in asthma and migraine,® and in asthma and angina, 10 not 
to mention many other pairs of neurosal affections, less well 
known and less understood. And many such alternating 
neuroses may be led up to by similar or even identical aurse. 
None of these observations can be correlated and explained 
except on the view that all such clinically diverse neuroses 
are manifestations of disordered vaso-motor action ; on this 
view they present no difficulty whatever. 

Now the vaso-motor theories of migraine, asthma, angina 
pectoris, and epilepsy, major and minor, are all already 
accepted by physicians whose scientific position none can 
question. But unfortunately for the sake of correct generali¬ 
sation, all are not accepted by the same physicians. And 
for this there can be no doubt that extreme specialisation, 
necessary as it is, is almost solely to blame. I will refer to 
a few names. 

Sir William Osier regards asthma as “a neurotic affection 
characterised by hyperaemia and turgescence of the mucosa 
of the smaller bronchial tubes.” 11 Sir Lauder Brunton 
demonstrated that peripheral vaso-constriction is essential to 
the paroxysm of angina pectoris. Sir William Gowers, 
long an opponent of vaso-motor theories as regards both 
migraine and epilepsy, has recently seen reason to modify 
his views, at least, as regards migraine, 14 while the vaso¬ 
motor theory of epilepsy has gained a most valuable sup¬ 
porter in Dr. A. E. Russell. 13 Considered separately the 
arguments in favour of a vaso-motor mechanism in each of 
the four neuroses seem sufficiently cogent; considered 
collectively they gain, at any rate, a hundredfold in power. 

Let the above four physicians be imagined to form a 
commission to sit on this question, having before them all 
the clinical evidence. This is already in existence, and 
needs but collecting and arranging. I feel confident they 
could arrive at but one conclusion as regards the mechanism 
of the four paroxysmal neuroses. This I will attempt to 
outline. 

Primarily there is a more or less widespread peripheral 
vaso-constriction common to all. This affects most frequently, 
or at any rate most obviously, the cutaneous area. As a 
result there is a tendency to a rise in the general or aortic 
blood pressure. This tendency is met, and more or less 
compensated—i.e., inhibited—in different ways, varying 
with the neurosis. In migraine there is a compulsory vaso¬ 
dilation localised in the head—scalp, pericranium, or mem¬ 
branes of the brain—any or all of these. Such localised 
vaso-dilation of necessity gives rise in the circumstances (the 
blood stream being largely shut off from other wide areas) 
to an intense vascular distension (arterial hyperremia), which 
is the cause of the intense throbbing headache. In asthma 
the compensating vaso-dilation affects the bronchial arteries. 
The resulting vascular distension causes turgescence of the 
bronchiolar mucosa with obstruction to respiration in the 
smaller tubes. In epilepsy there are two varieties of 
mechanism. In one the peripheral vaso-constriction extends 
to the cerebral arterioles and so causes sufficient cerebral 
amemia, local or general, to induce convulsions, local or 
general. In the other, the peripheral vaso-constriction, being 
widespread and rapid, causes so sudden a rise in general blood 
pressure that vagus inhibition of the heart-beat, partial or 
complete, occurs, and is responsible for the sudden cerebral 
anaemia, unconsciousness, and general convulsions. In 
angina pectoris there is a failure of compensation ; the 
peripheral vaso-constriction i9 uncompensated, or at least 
inadequately compensated. Hence a sudden and actual 
rise in the aortic blood pressure. Distension of the aorta 
will explain the anginal pain in the breast, which will, of 
course, be greatly intensified if aortitis be present. But 
distension of the aorta involves distension of the coronaries 
and of the tissues, including the aortic and coronary plexuses, 
which they supply. The communications of these plexuses 
with the brachial, &c., would explain the leferred pains in 
the arm and elsewhere. 

T (towers: Prodromas of Migraine, Brit.. Med. Jour., Juno 12th, 1909, 
p. 1400, et seq. 

8 Rower Journal of Mental Sciences. January, 1905. 

9 Liveing: Migraine and Siek-headache, 1873, p. 212. 

Ibid., p. 200. 

11 Principles and Practice of Medicine, 1894, p. 499. 

12 Prodromas of Migraine, Brit. Med. Jour., June 12th, 1909, p. 1400, 
et seq. 

lJ Pathology of Epilepsy. Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Medicine, Medical Section, Nov. ?6th, 1907; also (julstonian Lectures. 


I believe I am correct in saying that there is no single 
clinical observation on any of the four neuroses which can 
be shown to be inconsistent with the vaso-motor theory above 
stated. I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Beckenham, Nov. 16th, 1912. FRANCIS Hare. 


To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir,—I was greatly interested in reading Dr. William 
Russell’s lecture on Cerebral Angiospasm in The Lancet of 
Nov. 16th (p. 1349), and also Dr. Samuel West’s article 
on Respiratory Neurosis at page 1352 of the same issue. 
There was one symptom which was not mentioned in either 
paper to which I may draw* attention—viz., Yawning. In 
the Edinburgh Medical Journal, May, 1893* I published 
some cases of Raynaud’s disease, and perhaps a brief note on 
one of them may be of interest after having been buried so 
long. 

A woman, aged 60, complained of giddiness, faintness, 
some paresis of left leg, and slight aphasia. Not been well 
for a few days. History: Twelve years ago, when 48, she 
first became subject to symmetrical dead fingers, which were 
very painful. Ten years ago epistaxis occurred, and a slight 
injury to a toe caused profuse bleeding. Attacks of epistaxis 
frequent, but she was somewhat alcoholic. Never had chil¬ 
blains. The condition of hands and toes not varied much 
lately, but often unable to do domestic duties on account of 
pain in hands after washing. 

On examination, Feb. 24th, 1891, three hours after the 
aforesaid symptoms, she was strange and dazed. No facial 
or other marked paralysis, but paresis of left arm. Feet 
colder, hands warmer than rest of body. Pulse regular, 80. 
No marked increase of tension. Still some aphasia, left¬ 
sided headache ; breathing quiet and regular. Pupils equal; 
react normally. Superficial plantar and patellar tendon 
reflexes exaggerated, specially the former. When taken ill 
to-day the hands were said to have been almost black, face 
pale, sight dim. Nails are overgrown, being so tender to cut, 
and so on. Feb. 25th: Speech almost right; no giddiness, 
though still left-sided headache. Urine 10 oz., 1025: no 
| blood, no sugar. Albumin doubtful. March 1st : Fingers 
better, nails able to be pared. Spasmodic cough, 3 to 5 a.m. 
No headache. March 3rd : Been yawning all day, though 
cannot sleep. Periodic cough continues. March 6th : Cough 
ceased, but replaced by watery diarrhoea at same hour. 
Yawning passed off, having lasted two and a half days. 

It w’as remarked that “these varying symptoms can onlv 
be accounted for by corresponding attacks of cerebral 
anaemia or congestion affecting different areas of the 
brain, as they are compatible with no single lesion.” 1 once 
attended a stout lady who had repeated severe attacks of 
“air hunger,” associated with extensive angio-neurotie 
oedema of the arms. 

I have under my care at present an old man, 78, who has 
recovered from a patch of gangrene of the lung with empyema 
wffiich I opened freely. Two weeks ago he had a series of eight 
convulsive seizures in the course of a few* hours. Conjugate 
deviation to the right, marked paresis of the right arm and 
leg, both of which, however, were at times convulsed. I 
gave him hypodermic injections of heroin and liyoscine, and 
next morning he was apparently all right, in his previous 
condition, which was one of more or less aphasia. &c\, the 
result of a lesion during his previous illness, but he is able to 
be up and walk about. 

Two similar cases in old people have been patients of 
mine—one an elderly lady who had five or six illnesses, 
each with a series of convulsive attacks. Such convulsions 
are evidently due to cerebral anaemia from one cause or 
another. The New Sydenham Society published in 1859 a 
monograph by lvussmaul and Jenner on this subject, and 
on page 104 one of the cause's is given thus : “ Spasms of the 
muscles of the blood-vessel,” with four sub-divisions. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

J. Christian Simpson, M.D. Edin. 
Cambridge, Nov. 19th, 1912. 


THE MITIGATION OF STREET NOISES. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir, —You were good enough last September to grant mo 
space in your columns to invite the support of the profession 
in approaching the authorities with a view to mitigating 
street noises. I have now to thank you very much for that 
favour and to express my gratitude to those medical men 
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who were kind enough to communicate with me. You and 
they will, no doubt, be pleased to learn that, following my 
representation, the authorities have issued an order pre¬ 
scribing the use of silencers for motorcycles after March 31st 
next, and have informed me that borough and county 
councils are empowered under Section 23 Municipal 
Corporation Act, 1882, Section 16 Local Government Act, 
1888, and Section 5 London Government Act, 1899, to make 
by-laws dealing with the other noises complained of. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Chas. Monk, 

Lieutenant-Colonel, I.M.S. (retired). 

Burlton Lodge, Station-road, Barnes, S.W., Nov. 26th, 1912. 


CATTLE AND HORSES AS TYPHOID 
CARRIERS. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir, —Practising as I have been for the last 24 years in 
South Africa, I have been often struck with the way enteric 
fever spreads, apparently without any regard for time- 
honoured principles. I have had experience of several 
epidemics, and I think it may be useful to put certain ideas 
of mine on paper, which are the result of observation, and 
which may explain the apparently erratic behaviour of this 
disease. Even if the explanation should turn out to be 
incorrect or inaccurate, it might at any rate lead to further 
observation on a line which, as far as I am aware, has not 
been suggested—namely, that cattle, horses, and perhaps 
other animals may be typhoid carriers. 

When I first started practice in Clanwilliam in the early 
part of 1888 the country was flooded by the heaviest rains 
that had occurred in the memory of the proverbial oldest 
inhabitant. Typhoid fever had made a start before the 
rain, however, had begun, continued more or less during 
the rainy season, but assumed its greatest severity as the 
dry weather set in. I was then quite unable to account 
for its spread and severity, the farms being isolated 
dwellings often at a considerable distance from one another. 
Its greatest intensity was along the course of the Oliphants 
River, but as the river w T ater w T as not used for drinking or 
household purposes, and was a large rapidly flowing stream, 

I did not think the river could be to blame. Drinking w r ater 
was obtained from mountain springs that ran down and 
collected into furrows from which all water for household 
use and irrigation was drawn. The doctrine of typhoid 
carriers was unknown or known to but few, and the idea of 
“ carrying” by means of cattle had never occurred to me. 

The next severe outbreak that I had to deal w r ith was 
during the concluding stages of the war—that is to say, 
from January, 1901, until September or October, 1902, when 
the country w r as still being largely policed. Then I noticed 
how typhoid fever occurred constantly in the neighbourhood 
of remount camps or in places where large numbers of 
horses had congregated and where manure in large 
quantities was lying about the ground, and I came to the 
conclusion that horse-dung probably made an excellent 
culture medium for the typhoid bacillus, and was carried by 
flies from place to place. 

Within the last few days I was sent by the Divisional 
Council to investigate an outbreak that had occurred on 
two farms about 50 miles from Clanwilliam ; the farms were 
about four miles from each other. On the first farm I found 
two European children suffering from the disease. The 
owners of the farm wore cleanly, intelligent Dutch people, 
and they used every precaution to prevent the spread of the 
disease. The second farm, how T ever, was quite different. 
Not only were the inhabitants uncleanly and careless, 
but the houses were built on a marsh with w r ater 
flowing all about them, and it was upon this farm 
that the disease originated. Here I found in all eight 
cases in different stages. The water-supply in both 
cases, as stated before, was from a mountain spring where 
cattle w r ere in the habit of drinking, and the water, after 
being contaminated with their fjeces, was freely used for 
Household purposes. At the time of the present outbreak 
there was no enteric fever in the neighbourhood, and the 
idea struck me that possibly some of the cattle might be 
carriers, who deposit the bacillus in a suitable medium for 
its growth, and are thus able to start an outbreak of enteric 
fever in the neighbourhood. 


I remember that during the war the spread of enteric fever 
could not always be accounted for, and from time to time I 
have thought that possibly horses, cattle, and other animals, 
who do not suffer themselves from the disease, might be able 
to carry it and deposit its bacilli in various places. If this 
view be correct, it would readily explain the apparently 
erratic behaviour which characterises so many of the South 
African epidemics. 

I should be glaa if you would give publicity to this, if you 
think it would create discussion, as it is a question of con¬ 
siderable importance to South Africa, where typhoid 
fever epidemics often assume a very serious character. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Alfred A. Hayes, 

Clanwilliam, Cape Province, South Africa. District Surgeon. 


THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE UNDER THE 
NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir,—T he numerous letters I have received from members 
of the medical profession and the announcement of Sir John 
Collie’s resignation make it necessary for me to explain my 
attitude towards the Advisory Committee of the National 
Health Insurance Act. I did not respond to the request of 
the British Medical Association that I should resign for two 
reasons. The Association had accepted sanatorium benefit, 
and I w r as placed on the committee chiefly for the purpose of 
advising with regard to the regulations of that benefit. 
Further, I thought it my duty to remain on the committee so 
long as there appeared to be any hope of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer coming to some arrangement which would 
satisfy the legitimate and reasonable demands of the 
profession. 

In view of the terms of the British Medical Association’s 
resolution of Nov. 20th, which is now before the Chancellor 
and which does not preclude the possibility of a settlement, 
I feel it to be my duty to continue to serve on the committee 
until the Association finds that it is unable to obtain satis¬ 
faction for what it authoritatively defines as the reasonable 
demands of the profession. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Portland-place, W., Nov. 21st, 1912. ARTHUR LATHAM. 


FIRE PROTECTION IN LONDON AND THE 
LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir,—T he coroner in summing-up at the Kensington fire 
inquest on Nov. 21st, is reported to have spoken as 
follows 

The calamity made one wonder how many other buildings in 
London were in the same condition as they were told Messrs. Barkers’ 
premises were; howr the many negotiations were going on, aud how' 
many buildings w’ere waiting before the necessary alterations were to 
be made. 

I wish to take the earliest opportunity of publicly replying 
to these questions. There are upwards of 50,000 buildings 
in the metropolis at the present moment to which the London 
Building Act Amendment Act of 1905 has not yet been 
applied. Although this Amendment Act has been in force 
now for upwards of seven years, the superintending architect 
of the London County Council, giving evidence before the 
House of Commons Committee on the London County 
Council General Powers Bill (1912) in June last, stated that 
only 2330 buildings had been scheduled for action at that 
date, and that the Building Act Committee of the London 
County Council had only considered 1203 of those cases. Of 
these 1203 cases only 527 had at that date been satisfactorily 
equipped by the provision of suitable means of escape, and 
the balance were in what might be termed a state of 
negotiation. 

That so few buildings (527) should have been put in order 
out of approximately 50,000 cases in the long period of 
seven years is a matter of the gravest import, but the blame 
should not in any way be attributed to the superintending 
architect nor his officers, but specifically to the London 
County Council in its corporate capacity, which does not 
give its Building Act department the necessary means, 
the necessary staff, or the necessary encouragement to carry 
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out the requirements of the Building Act Amendment Act 
energetically and promptly. It is not for me to go into the 
reason why the County Council should apparently have been 
so adverse to allowing its officers to carry out their obvious 
duties, but the fact remains that, indirectly, the responsibility 
for lives lost in such buildings as the Barker establishment 
must fall on the shoulders of the authorities rather than 
the building-owners, who, owing to the Council’s known 
apathy, practically consider the Amendment Act of 
1905 a dead letter. Thus the short reply to the 
coroner’s question is that quite an enormous number 
of buildings in the metropolis are in the same con¬ 
dition as the one which was under review at the inquest— 
that but very few negotiations are going on as to remedying 
this state of affairs, and that quite 50,000 buildings are 
waiting for the necessary alterations to be made. 

It is to be hoped that the Barker fire will awaken the 
London County Council to its duties in this particular 
matter. With the necessary staff and facilities and with 
the diligence which the County Council occasionally applies 
to other departments of its work, the outstanding 50,000 
buildings should be put in proper order within the next five 
years. I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Edwin (> Sachs, 

British Fire Prevention Committee’s Offices, 

8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, S.W., 

Nov. 26th. 1912. 


A CORRECTION. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir, —In my article in The Lancet of Nov. 23rd, p. 1420, 
the footnote to Table I., “While the rates prevailed the 
patient was sitting,” should read, “While these rates were 
observed, the patient was sitting.” 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully. 

Queen Anne-street, W., Nov. 25th. 1912. THOMAS LEWIS. 


THE MEDICAL PROFESSION AND THE 
NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir,— Some of my professional brethren have communi¬ 
cated with me regarding the statement made by the 
chairman of the Scottish Insurance Commissioners to the 
effect that sufficient doctors would be found in Scotland to 
work the Act whether approaching negotiations were 
successful or not, and have asked what basis there is for 
the statement. As the question has been widely asked, I 
should be obliged if you can favour me with space to deal 
with it. 

In the first place, it is to be noted that the chairman’s 
statement was so guarded that it might have been left 
unsaid had there been no desire on the speaker’s part to 
influence the more timid amongst the doctors. The 
accuracy of his forecast was conditional on his information 
being reliable, and he is not confident on that point. His 
information, such as it is, can have come only from persons 
who have been regarded by the profession as disloyal. 
With them the wish is probably fattier to the thought. 
Apart, however, from the character of the chairman’s 
channels of information, there is his opinion that the number 
will be “sufficient.” This is a very vague assertion, for 
what might be regarded as “sufficient” by the chairman 
might not be so regarded by the general public who are 
entitled to receive medical benefit under the Act and to 
have a reasonable choice of doctor. 

But the question can be reduced to figures. There are, 
roughly, 4000 doctors in Scotland, which gives 1 doctor to 
about every 1200 of the entire population. In the same pro¬ 
portion the 1,500,000 insured persons will require 1250 
doctors. It may be that 1250 Scottish doctors will break 
aw T ay from their solemn pledges because they think they 
are to get Is. per head for every insured person put on their 
visiting list by the Local Insurance Committee. I still, 
however, hold to a higher estimate of my brethren, and 
when it is realised that the Is. is a myth, even those who 
are most desirous to accept the Chancellor’s terms may 
reconsider their position. I certainly have no information 
that, would lead me to Indieve that a third of the doctors in 
Scotland arc prepared to accept the Regulations recently 


issued because an additional 2 s. has been promised by the 
Treasury on conditions, one of which is that the Com¬ 
missioners are to see that proper time and attention are 
given by the doctor to the insured persons. Think of the 
Commissioners as having the determining voice in such 
arrangements for Scotland ! As for the Treasury grant, it 
is not in the Act ; it would have to be budgeted for annually 
and a vote in the Commons would annul it any year, and the 
extra 2s. would disappear. 

If our brethren in populous and poor localities are really 
led aw r ay by the promise of 7*., they must be a source of 
increasing amazement to the astute Cliancellor. and of 
despair to many of their own best friends. To begin 
w r ith, the 6d. from the sanatorium benefit money may be 
regarded as already gone, for the Local Insurance Com¬ 
mittees are up in arms about it, and the chairman of the 
Commission seems to have accepted the view that Mr. Lloyd 
George’s words were merely a suggestion. This brings the 
sum down to 6x. 6d. This 6*. 6d. is available for paying the 
doctors for medical attendance, for night and emergency 
calls, for setting fractures, reducing dislocations, adminis¬ 
tering anaesthetics and many other services, and for mileage. 
The Chancellor never suggested that the doctors in populous 
centres, with thousands of insured persons within half a 
mile, were to get 6s. 6d. per head ; he, indeed, definitely 
indicated that the distribution of the available money was a 
difficult matter. 

With regard to distribution and leaving out of account 
other extras, take mileage alone—for the country doctor 
cannot look at any proposal which docs not allow for 
mileage—the re arc, roughly, 3000 country doctors in Scot¬ 
land, for even excluding Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dundee, and 
Aberdeen, every tow T n doctor has a fringe of country 
practice. If Is. only is taken off for mileage from the 
6#. 6 d. it will only aliow on an average £25 per annum to 
each country doctor for travelling expenses. This sum, 
which is quite inadequate, reduces the capitation allowance 
to 5s. 6 d. Further, is the country doctor to get no special 
payment for a night visit 10 miles away, and to be treated 
as the Dundee doctor, let us say, who pays a night visit in the 
next street ? 

When the question of distribution arises the doctors in 
populous places will find that the additional 2s. has dis¬ 
appeared, and the 6s. 6d. come down to 4*. 6d.. which they 
have already declared to be insufficient. I refer only to this 
aspect of the present struggle, as it was the extra 2s. which 
seems to have reopened the closed book. The chain has 
been regilded, the hook has had an extra worm put on it. 
Surely the medical profession in Scotland will see that the 
bait is not even a real worm, but a phantom. The deeper 
and truer reason of the opposition by the doctors to the 
medical aspects of tin* Insurance Act has its foundation in 
the conviction that the Act means the degradation and 
servitude of a section of the profession. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

William Rtssell, M. n.. 

Chairman, Scottish Medical Insurance Cmincil. 

Edinburgh, Nov. 25th, 1912. __ 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir, —In your issue of to-day in the leading article you 
say: “The*main difference between the present situation 
and that arising out of any previous negotiations with the 
Government is that the approval of any terms that are 
ultimately arrived at will now be left to the Divisions of the 
Association, the constitution of the Association appearing to 
provide, though by somewhat complicated procedure, for 
this contingency.” In my opinion the constitution of the 
Association does not permit of this, and legal advice will 
have to be taken thereon. Under the articles of the 
Association, although the general control and policy of the 
Association is undoubtedly in the hands of the Divisions, 
their authority can only be exercised through the Repre¬ 
sentative Body, except in the case of a Referendum, 
which is only instituted for special purposes. I raised 
the point at the recent meeting, and was informed by the 
chairman that the resolution in question was not a 
Referendum but a precedent. If precedents can be made in 
contravention of articles of the Association, what is the 
value of the said articles ■ If the will of the Association is 
properly taken in strict accordance with the regulations laji 
down for that purpose, no doubt a loyal obedience should 
be given by the minority of the Divisions. But it ear. 
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hardly be expected in the event of precedents being* adopted 
which annul for a special purpose the old order. In the 
event of little further being granted by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to the profession there is sure to be a consider¬ 
able difference of opinion in the Divisions as to working the 
Act, and it is very necessary to take care that everything 
i< done with the strictest legality. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully. 

Huckncy-road, N.E., Nov. 23rd, 1912. MAJOR GREENWOOD. 

To the Editor of The Lancet 

Sir, —At the recent Representative Meeting that body 
decided to delegate to accumulated voting at prospective 
Division meetings the decision of the policy of the Associa¬ 
tion as regards any amended offer likely to be obtained 
from the Government. It is said that this'constitutes a new 
precedent in the administration of the Association which is 
justified by the present crisis in its affairs and the limited 
time available before an attempt can be made by the 
Government to put the medical benefits under the Act into 
force. 

Apart from the arguable question as to whether this 
limited time has arisen in consequence of the action of the 
Association or not, and whether, therefore, it is a subject of 
much moment in view of the far-reaching effect to medi¬ 
cine of any bargain hastily entered into, I trust you will 
permit a full discussion on the new precedent about to be 
adopted in its relation to the present so-called crisis in the 
affairs of the Association. The points that would seem to arise 
for immediate consideration are these : (1) The action of the 
chairman of the Representative Meeting in accepting the 
proposal as one that was constitutionally in order ; (2) 
the position of those who have signed the undertaking 
issued by the Association and resigned their appointments : 
(3) the position of the negotiators ; and (4) the likely conse¬ 
quences to the prestige and stability of the Association. 

It can be accepted as a truism by all who know him that 
any discussion of the action of the chairman outside that meet¬ 
ing will not meet with his disapproval, but rather be of interest. 
The policy of the Association is arrived at in a manner 
strictly guarded and controlled by the Articles and By-laws, 
as also by the Standing Orders of the Representative Meet¬ 
ing. It can be stated shortly that apparently the only legal 
way by which that policy can be arrived at" is by free dis¬ 
cussion of the subject in meetings of Divisions ; by dis¬ 
cussion and resolution at the Representative Meeting 
subsequently: by passing any resolution affecting policy by a 
tyvo-thirds majority ; by its confirmation within three months 
either at a meeting of the Council, or through lapse of time, 
or by a Referendum organised and conducted by the Council 
after it has decided that the resolution does not properly 
represent the wishes of the Association. 

In view of this elaborate constitutional procedure it is not 
easily apparent how the chairman allowed the novel pro¬ 
cedure outlined in the resolution of the Representative 
Meeting to be in order, as a means by which to voice the 
wishes of the Association and define its policy, seeing that 
his position as moderator of that assembly requires him not 
only to conduct the meeting so as to allow an opportunity 
for all views to be expressed, but also to protect the rights 
and interests of all the members as they are defined in the 
Memorandum, Regulations, and Standing"Orders. Questions 
of expediency, limit of time, and such like, arc not ones that 
a constitutional ruler can for a moment admit. 

Then, with regard to those who signed the undertaking by 
which they have pledged themselves not to accept any 
medical service under the Act, except that which is in 
accordance with “the declared policy of the Association.” 
Many have resigned valuable appointments “in support of 
the policy of the Association.” The delegation by itself of 
the right of the Representative Body to decide that policy 
to those attending some 180 or more Division meetings— 
from attending which quite 50 percent, of the rural members 
are debarred either by distance or other peculiar causes—is 
not provided for in the constitution of the Association, how¬ 
ever desirable that it should be ; nor is any provision made 
for a postal vote. The Divisions in the colonies and dominions 
beyond the seas will also have to be consulted if the resolution 
is strictly interpreted as it should be. 

Knowing, as all do who have during the past 18 months 
been engaged in uniting the profession, that there are a 


large number of practitioners whose signatures to the under¬ 
taking were only obtained as a result of personal pressure 
and on the proviso that the policy of the Association would 
be constitutionally arrived at, it is more than likely that the 
majority will feel freed from their bond on the slightest hint 
that the policy of the Association is not to be amended as pro¬ 
vided for in its regulations, but by other means. Lucrative 
posts resigned on a definite understanding will be sought 
after once more when it is seen that the organisation of the 
.Association in ethical matters can only be effectively used 
when and if its decisions have been arrived at in the way 
provided in its regulations. To take proceedings against 
a practitioner for disobeying a decision come to in a contrary 
way would result in an appeal to a court of law ? where the 
Association, and not the practitioner, might be found to be 
the offending body. The whole machinery of the Association’s 
ethical procedure would be found to b j inoperative. 

Then as to the five negotiators. Before a satisfactory 
result can be expected from any conference with the Govern¬ 
ment it should be possible to show that means exist and 
will be used by which to obtain the loyal acceptance of the 
decision of the majority of members. No such means exist 
outside the Association’s constitution. There can be no- 
binding force in the decision of one Division, or even *of 
several Divisions, over the decision of another if not con¬ 
firmed as provided for in the regulations. Each Division at 
once becomes a law unto itself. In view of the very marked 
difference of opinion shown to exist at the last meeting on 
crucial points of policy the only means provided for getting 
the profession into line is a Representative Meeting. Suppose 
dispensing by doctors is absolutely refused where a chemist 
can be found, and knowing the views held on the subject, 
what power would the Council have to obtain union did it 
announce that the profession must refuse to work the Act 
because 96 out of 190 Divisions stand out for dispensing and 
that they include 9820 membeis to 9780. If, on the other 
hand, the Council said work the Act, what, then, would the 
96 Divisions say ? Under the procedure outlined by the 
resolutions of the Representative Meeting no provision is 
made for voicing any counter offer, much less for obtaining 
it, however willing the Government and the Commissioners 
might be to accede to it. The offer with all its intricacies 
will have to be accepted or declined as it stands. 

The action proposed will form a precedent for unconstitu¬ 
tional action in the future ; the steadying influence of a 
possibly cumbersome procedure will be lost; waves of feeling- 
sweeping over the profession will be voiced in a similar 
manner and in a hurry as the policy of the Association ; 
statements in plain and unmistakeable language will be con¬ 
sidered by the laity to be plain and unmistakeable bluff; 
those who have slowly and laboriously obtained for the pro¬ 
fession the position now held by the Association will retire 
disheartened ; instead of one democratic government there 
will be governments by mobs. If it is a question of expense 
that influenced the Representative Body to adopt this resolu¬ 
tion, is it a misstatement to say that, not one Division would 
fail to find the money to pay the rail and all other 
expenses of its representative if asked to do so at this 
crisis ! Now is not the time to risk wrecking the ship just 
for the sake of saving the expense of a little fuel. It 
is to be hoped that when the Council meets to consider 
the decision of the Representative Meeting it will decide to 
call the Representative Body together once more in order to 
consider the new problems in a constitutional manner ; or 
if it comes to a decision in a contrary sense that at least 
seven Divisions will be found willing to use their powers 
under By-law 36 (1) to requisition the Council to call such 
a meeting. A few weeks’ delay cannot be weighed in the 
balance as against the institution of a medical service that 
may be at its inception anything but an insurance against 
loss of health and for the prevention and cure of sickness 
amongst the industrial classes. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Brighton, Nov. 25th, 1912. E. ROWLAND FOTHERGILL. 


On Nov. 26th an informal meeting of the 
members of the honorary staffs of the London chest hos¬ 
pitals was held. After discussion a committee was appointed, 
consisting of two members from each hospital staff, to draw 
up a scheme for the uniform treatment of pulmonary tuber¬ 
culosis in London. 
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BIRMINGHAM. 

(From our own Correspondent.) 

Romsley Sanatorium. 

** It was expected that the sanatorium which is being erected 
by^the Hospital Saturday Fund as a memorial to Sir William 
Cook would be ready to receive patients this autumn, but 
there h:is been considerable delay in the work owing to 
the effects of industrial strikes and the great difficulty of 
hauling material up the steep hill upon which the building 
is being erected. Now that funds are available under the 
Insurance Act it has also been decided to complete the whole 
of the scheme, and it does not appear possible that patients 
can be admitted before next spring. 

Tuberculosis Exhibitions. 

The social service committee of the adult school movement 
is" 5 arranging for three-day exhibitions to be held in several 
of the poorer quarters of the city. It was felt that the 
large exhibition held in July in the town-hall did not 
succeed in attracting the very poor. The National Associa¬ 
tion for the Prevention of Consumption is lending the 
contents of one of its caravans, and several exhibits will be 
obtained locally. Lectures on consumption, town planning, 
housing, &c., will be given during the evenings. 

Nov. 26th. _ 


LIVERPOOL. 

(From our own Correspondent.) 

The Medical Treatment of School Children.—The Epidemic of 
Measles in the City.—Hospitals and Post Sanitary 
Com m it tee. 

As a result of the recent conference between the Pre¬ 
sident of the Board of Education and representatives 
of the Liverpool education committee, the Board has 
approved of the proposals of the education committee for 
the medical treatment of school children. Presumably 
the matter will now go forward without delay, and 
it is hoped that facilities for dealing with defective 
vision and other affections of juveniles will be provided 
at an early date.—The prevalent epidemic of measles in the 
city shows no signs of abatement. In accordance with the 
suggestion of the medical officer of health, a large number 
of infant schools remain closed. Certain schools at the 
south end of the city will be closed for three weeks. The 
authorities are relaxing no efforts to check the spread of the 
outbreak, and they earnestly invite the cooperation of 
parents.—On his re-election last week as chairman of the 
hospitals and port sanitary committee Mr. John Utting 
referred to the fresh responsibilities imposed upon the com¬ 
mittee under the Insurance Act in the treatment of tuber¬ 
culosis, and expressed the hope that the committee would 
not incur any capital expenditure until the Government 
stated clearly the course it intended to pursue. 

Appointment for Dr. R. Stenhouse Williams. 

After a considerable number of years of work at Ashton 
Hall and the University, first as assistant lecturer and later as 
lecturer in public health and bacteriology, Dr. R. Stenhouse 
Williams is about to sever his connexion with the University 
of Liverpool on appointment to a position under the Board 
of Agriculture, with headquarters at University College, 
Reading. Dr. Williams has accomplished much valuable work 
while in Liverpool. He is an old student of University College, 
Liverpool, and one who has always taken a deep interest in 
the success of students committed to his care. His departure 
from Liverpool is much regretted. 

NOV. 26tll. 

WALES. 

(From our own Correspondent.) 

Sanatorium Treatment in Monmouthshire. 

Until a permanent hospital for tuberculous cases is 
erected in Monmouthshire it has been decided to utilise an 
existing institution at Bassalcg, near Newport, where there 
is accommodation for about 35 patients. The sanatorium 
committees of the county have also arranged for the use of 
the isolation hospitals belonging to the Blaina and Nantyglo 


and the Abersychan urban district councils. Dispensaries 
or visiting stations are to be provided at Abergavenny, 
Blaenavon, Chepstow, Monmouth, and Pontypool in the 
eastern portion of the county, and at Abertillery, Blaina, 
Ebbw r Vale, Maesycymmer, Newbridge, Rhymney, Risca, and 
Tredegar in the western portion. 

Cardiff Hostel for Women. 

After a considerable amount of adverse criticism and of 
opposition the Cardiff corporation decided last year to estab¬ 
lish a hostel for women, and it was opened just about a year 
ago. It was intended that it should provide accommodation 
for servants out of a situation and other workiug girls and 
women. In the first instance ten beds were provided, and 
for several months these seemed to be more than enough as 
the average number of lodgers daily was only five. Those 
who had criticised the scheme appeared to be justified in the 
position they had taken up, and there seemed a proba¬ 
bility of the corporation abandoning the enterprise as entail¬ 
ing too great a charge upon public funds. A few months 
ago, however, steps were taken to advertise the hostel, and 
at once it was taken advantage of by a larger number of 
girls and women, of whom over 500 have been accommodated 
in the past six weeks, and on several occasions admission has 
had to be refused owing to lack of accommodation. 

Western Valleys ( Monmouthshire ) Water-supply. 

The four urban districts of Abertillery, Abercarn, Mvnydd- 
islwyn, and Risca, in Monmouthshire, have a combined 
population of about 80.000 persons, or nearly double that of 
20 years ago. A joint sewerage scheme for these districts is 
now in course of completion, and the work connected with a 
combined water-supply has been begun. There is at present 
in the district to be served storage for about 40,000,000 
gallons, but owing to subsidences due to mining operations 
even this storage is not to be relied on. In these circum¬ 
stances it is not surprising to find that in .some parts of the 
districts concerned there was a serious shortage of water 
during the summer months of recent years. The new water 
undertaking includes the construction of a dam, 974 feet 
long, across the Grvvyne Fawr Valley in the south-eastern 
corner of Brecknockshire, thus enclosing a reservoir with a 
capacity of 376,000,000 gallons. The reservoir, which it is 
said will be the highest in the country, will be at a height of 
1750 feet above sea level. Mains are to be laid a distance 
of 28 miles to the upper portion of the districts, where a 
service reservoir will be constructed. The total cost of the 
undertaking is £260,000. 

Barry Municipal Hospital. 

The Barry urban district council was the first local 
authority in this country to establish a rate-aided hospital. 
Medical attendance is provided by the general practitioners 
in the town, who act upon a rota. The sum of £400 a year 
is divided between those who elect to go on the rota. At the 
present time there are eight practitioners on the staff. For 
some time past the question of employing a whole-time 
resident surgeon has been under discussion, and it has beer, 
suggested that such an officer should have entire charge of 
the hospital to the partial exclusion of the local practitioner?, 
who were, however, averse to such a course being taken, 
although it was admitted that it would be a great advantage 
to have a surgeon on the spot who could attend to emergency 
calls. It has now been decided to appoint a junior house 
surgeon, so that the existing arrangements will hardly be 
interfered with, while at the same time there will be a 
resident surgeon. 

Nov. 26th. _ 


SCOTLAND. 

(From our own Correspondents.) 

Edinburgh Anti-tuberculosis Scheme. 

An important advancement in the development of th^ 
movement took place on Nov. 23rd with the opening of i.o* 
dispensary buildings, the ceremony being performed by Lord 
Dunedin, and Sir Malcolm Morris taking part in the pro¬ 
ceedings. It has long been felt that the present accommo¬ 
dation in Lauriston-place was quite inadequate, and 
the*efore premises were taken in Lady Lawson-street, which 
is very central to the districts from which a great propor¬ 
tion of the patients are drawn. At an estimated cost of 
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over £8000 this building has been remodelled into what may 
be called a typical example of what a central clearing house, 
such as this dispensary represents, should be. Fortunately 
the outside walls required but little readjustment, and 
therefore set free more funds for the interim arrangements. 
These buildings include an educational and an administrative 
department. The former includes a large lecture room, 
which is fitted up so that it may be used for lantern or 
cinematograph demonstrations, and also a pathological 
museum, there being ample cloak-room accommodation pro¬ 
vided, as this is intended largely for education of the public. 
On the administrative side the patients’ entrance opens 
through an office, where the current case forms may be 
stored, into a large, well-ventilated waiting hall, round 
which a series of consulting rooms, dressing rooms, lavatories, 
Ac., are arranged, those for new cases on the one side, old 
patients on the other. There is a special waiting room, 
with a separate entrance as well as that off the main wait¬ 
ing hall, in connexion with the drug dispensary, which is 
situated close to the main patients’ entrance, thus it being 
possible to avoid congestion being caused by patients coming 
up to get their prescriptions made up alone. In the gallery 
running round the main waiting hall there are research 
laboratories, an X ray room, a library, and a sitting room for 
the nurses. The remainder of this floor is taken up by the 
caretaker’s house, which has a separate entry from near the 
main entrance ; this official is the only resident on the 
premises. In the evening a cinematograph demonstration was 
held, under the chairmanship of Sir Malcolm Morris, illus¬ 
trating the methods of the Edinburgh anti-tuberculosis scheme 
in its various departments— viz., the central depot or clearing 
house, the dispensary, the sanatorium for early cases at the 
Victoria Hospital, the hospital for advanced cases at 
Colinton Mains, and the farm colony at Loan head. The 
methods of conducting the visitant work on patients and 
contact cases in their own homes were also shown. 

Open-air School under Glasgow School Board . 

The chief medical officer of the Glasgow' school board has 
recently pointed out that in the “ cripple schools ” under the 
board 60 per cent, of the children suffered from rickets, 18 
per cent, were affected bv tuberculous disease in one or other 
of its forms, and the remaining 22 per cent, consisted of 
children suffering from heart disease, nervous affections, and 
a few cases of defective speech, ear disease, Ac. For such 
children an open-air school similar to that for which plans 
have been recently passed by the Glasgow board, will be 
very helpful. The chief objection to an open-air school in 
Scotland is. the climate, but it is believed that children 
spending at least some months in such a school would 
gain greatly in health and vigour. In April of this 
year 20 children selected chiefly from the invalid classes, 
were sent to a hospital home at Prestwick, on the 
Ayrshire coast. Most of these were tuberculous children, 
and improvement occurred in every case, and in some was 
very marked. While the curriculum was the same as that 
followed in the invalid schools in the city, the health of the 
child was considered of the greatest importance. Although 
a day school in close proximity to the city, and where the 
children could travel daily, would be a great advantage, yet 
a residential open-air school would, be more beneficial. It 
could be placed much farther from the city, and the 
children would be in suitable surroundings by day and night 
instead of only for a few hours on five days of the week. 

Aberdeen School Board : Medical Officer's Third Annual 
Report. 

Dr. George Rose, medical officer to the Aberdeen school 
board, has issued his third annual repoit. Out of 32,447 
children attending 39 schools there were during the year 
13,162 children subjected to routine and 20,250 to non¬ 
routine examination. There was an increase of 3000 routine 
examinations from making the examination of children in 
their thirteenth and fourteenth year, i.e., in the first instead of 
the last term of their last year at school, and from 
examining children of between 7 and 8 years instead of 
“juniors.” As the ages of “juniors ” varied from 6 toll 
years there w T as difficulty in keeping sight, of those who had 
been examined. By fixing an ago period for examination it 
was possible to know when a child entered a school from 
another school whether or not it had been examined. To 
ensure that no child w r as overlooked the dates of examination 
were now entered in the class register. With regard to 


infectious diseases, measles, of which there was a severe 
epidemic during the last three months of 1911, with a high 
death-rate in very young children, showed a high degree of 
infectivity. One boy was known to pass on his complaint to 
57 others, all the unprotected pupils in his class. Scarlet 
fever has become endemic, and the percentage of those who 
have been affected continues to increase. The disease 
remains of a mild type, but the slightness of the symptoms 
makes recognition of the disease all the more difficult. The 
percentage of unsatisfactory footwear decreases, but Dr. 
Rose thinks that if the boots supplied to necessitous children 
w'ere made according to natural lines the object lesson would 
be useful, though its acceptability to parents and children 
would be doubtful. Clothing has improved in quantity and 
cleanliness, not altogether, however, without relation to 
medical inspection. In one school 90 per cent, of those 
aged 13 to 14 years examined wore brand-new under¬ 
clothing. Relatively boys are better clad than girls; 
the material and arrangement of clothing are better 
in the boys. Dirty heads and ringworm of the scalp 
have somewhat diminished. Itch, of which, however, 
there is very little, has not diminished, neither has 
vermin of the body; but the higher percentage of the 
latter is more apparent than real. Defective vision is 
practically the same as last year. Badly lighted schools 
are found to affect the pupils’ vision injuriously. Dr. 
Rose thinks fine sewing in the infants’ department a 
mistake. If sewing must, be taught, it should be taught, on 
the same principle as reading for infants is given from large 
type, with large needles and coarse stitches. Defective 
hearing remains the same, but in a noisy school accurate 
testing is impossible. The percentage of phthisis remains 
low. It is noted that while the percentage of congenital 
deformities is about the same in the three different groups, 
acquired deformity is far greater in 13-14, Group 1. — i.e., 
the higher the social status of the child the greater 
the liability to deformity. In the secondary school the 
strain of home and school w T ork begins to tell on 
the children in their thirteenth to fourteenth year, and 
round shoulders, lateral curvature of the spine, and 
flat chest develop in the rapidly growing youth. In 
the primary schools, where the strain is less severe, 
there is less liability to deformity. Those in greatest need 
of physical training are the advanced pupils of well- 
to-do secondary schools. That in every case where bead¬ 
ing of the ribs was found the child w r as considered to have 
suffered from rickets at some period of its life accounts for 
the large percentage of rickets as compared with other towns. 
Extreme results of the disease are seldom seen in Aberdeen, 
but it is significant that such a large percentage should show 
trace of rickets, the result of improper feeding in infancy. 
Almost 5*0 per cent, of the girls of 13-14 years had four or 
five diseased teeth. Through a grant from the Department 
the board is to make a cautious beginning in treatment by 
starting a dental clinic. A dentist, half-time, with necessary 
assistance, is to be employed. With regard to heights and 
weights, it is found that, if the average height and weight of 
13-14 for this year in Aberdeen be compared with the heights 
and weights of the same age in last year’s report, this year 
the boys are 4* 2 and the girls are 5 5 lb. lighter than those 
of last year. This is explained through the boys being 
examined at an age three months younger than last year, 
and the girls at an age five months younger. Dr. Rose 
remarks that those figures show the fallacy of comparing the 
heights of children in different districts, though of the same 
age, without giving the average age at the date of measure¬ 
ment. This annual accumulation of figures is of little value 
for statistics and worthless for purposes of comparison. 
Till there is some uniformity of method time spent in 
taking measurements and w’orking out calculations is time 
wasted. The board has come to an arrangement with the 
directors of Linn Moor Home to keep it open during 
the winter, and children selected by the medical officer, 
or recommended by medical men or others, go there for an 
average stay of a month, and return much benefited by their 
stay. Sixty-three pupils have received treatment for flat 
chest, stooping, and curvature of the spine. Classes 
at three centres were held by the physical instructors 
of the board. The enthusiasm of the teachers for the work 
deserves praise. There is a waiting list of 40 pupils, and to 
overtake their treatment three more centres with suitable 
equipment, which would cost over £25 per centre, are 
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required. At the close of each course of housewifery at the 
Middle School one of the nurses has a talk on personal 
hygiene with the pupils. The teachers speak highly of the 
value of such talks. The board has resolved that in future 
All teachers entering its service shall be examined and 
Approved of by the medical officer of the board. At the 
request of the University Court the board granted the 
services of the chief medical officer to give instruction in 
school medical inspection to the graduates attending the 
public health course. The course will be free. 

Extension of Inverurie Hospital. 

A discussion has arisen between the Garioch district 
committee and the Inverurie town council over the proposed 
extension of the Inverurie joint epidemic hospital. The 
hospital was built some 15 years ago by the local authorities 
of the Garioch district and the burghs of Inverurie and 
Kintore at a cost of £2639. This initial cost and that of 
maintenance were apportioned among the three authorities on 
a basis of population ; Garioch district, having an estimated 
population of 16,194, was to pay 75 per cent. ; Inverurie, 
with an estimated population of 4000, was to pay 20 per 
•cent. ; and Kintore, with an estimated population of 686, 
was to pay 5 per cent. For some time past it lias been seen 
that the accommodation at the hospital was inadequate, and 
plans were prepared providing 16 beds instead of nine as at 
present. The estimated cost of such extension is £1450, and 
the Garioch district committee proposes that the cost of ex¬ 
tension and future expenditure should be divided as follows : 
■Garioch, 50 per cent. ; Inverurie, 45. per cent. ; and 
Kintore, 5 per cent. The district committee bases its 
figures upon the fact that at present Inverurie provides about 
45 per cent, of the patients in the hospital. The town 
council of Inverurie, on the other hand, agreed to pay 21 per 
•cent, of the capital expenditure and permanent charges 
of the hospital, and suggested that each district should 
pay for the maintenance of its own patients. Both sides 
are unmoveable, and at the last meeting of the district 
committee it was proposed that it should apply to the sheriff 
to rearrange the contributions (this is allowed for in a clause 
in the original feu), but the motion was defeated, and it 
was decided to wait “until Inverurie came to a reasonable 
frame of mind.” The district committee maintains that 
Inverurie is unwilling to bear a fair share of the additional 
expense, while the town council of Inverurie is of opinion 
that the proposals of the district committee are distinctly 
unfair to the burgh. 

Nov. 26th. 


IRELAND. 

(From our own Correspondents.) 


The Womens National Health Association and Midnires. 

The energy of the Women’s National Health Association 
sometimes outruns its discretion. Its latest activity is in the 
•direction of obtaining the control of almost the entire practice 
of midwives throughout the country. With this end in view* 
the association has addressed to the various boards of 
guardians a letter offering, in cases where a board has 
appointed, or does appoint, as midwife of a dispensary 
district a woman having qualifications satisfactory to the 
Insurance Commissioners, to provide extra salary sufficient 
to bring the midwife’s salary up to £1 a week, and provide a 
bicycle, and allowance for uniform. This offer is, however, only 
made on certain conditions. All fees earned by the midwife 
are to be the property of the local committees of the 
Women’s National Health Association. The midwife is to 
carry on such work among mothers and infants as the local 
committee may direct during such time as she may not be 
required for her special duties. So far the circular has had 
rather a chilling reception. Most of the boards of guardians 
who have received it have simply marked it “ read.” 

Opening Meetings of Medical Societies. 

The two Dublin students’ medical societies have held their 
opening meetings within the past week. At the Dublin 
University Biological Association Dr. W. Geoffrey Harvey 
read a paper on the Uses of X rays in Medical Diagnosis, and 
the paper was discussed by Dr. A. E. Barclay, of Manchester, 
Professor .Joly, F.R.8., Dr. R. Travers Smith, and Dr. J. T. 
Wigham. At the University College Medical Society Professor 


B. J. Collingwood gave an account of recent work on the 
coagulation of the blood, with particular references to 
researches conducted in his own laboratory. Among those 
who discussed the paper were Professor W. H. Thompson, 
Professor E. J. McWeeney, Dr. A. R. Parsons, and Sir William 
J. Thompson. 

Dublin Guardians and Bodies for Dissection. 

Some weeks ago the guardians of the North Dublin Union 
passed a resolution forbidding their officers to permit any 
bodies to be removed from the union to the schools of 
anatomy. A similar resolution was proposed last week at 
the meeting of the South Dublin guardians, but was defeated 
by a large majority. 

The Ulster Medical Society. 

The annual dinner of the Ulster Medical Society was held 
in the Medical Institute, Belfast, on Nov. 21st, the President, 
Dr. R. W. Leslie, in the chair. There was a large attend¬ 
ance. After the toast of the King had been proposed by the 
President, Sir W. Whitla presented to the society the badge 
given to him when he was President of the Belfast meeting 
of the British Medical Association, to be worn by the Presi¬ 
dent of the Ulster Medical Society, a link being added by 
each person occupying the chair. Dr. R. J. Johnstone pro¬ 
posed “ The Guests,” to which Dr. John Campbell (President 
of the Ulster branch of the British Medical Association), 
and the Vice-Chancellor of the Queen’s University of Belfast 
replied. The health of the President was proposed by Mr. 
Robert Campbell, and Dr. Leslie, who was very warmly 
received, returned thanks. The dinner was most successful 
and largely attended. 

The Administration of Sanatorium Benefit. 

The method for providing sanatorium benefit is becoming 
every week more complicated. For example, on Nov. 2Dth 
at a meeting of the County Antrim Insurance Committer 
their temporary tuberculosis medical adviser. Dr. J. Hamilton 
Stewart, presented three alternative schemes for administra¬ 
tion of sanatorium benefit for next year, but it wa> 
ultimately decided to deal with one prepared by the 
Central Irish Insurance Commissioners and put before the 
Committee by Dr. Charles Dickson, inspector under the 
Insurance Act, who was sent specially from Dublin t<* 
expound it. He assumed that there were 3800 tuberculosis 
patients in the county, and for these he proposed to 
have a central county sanatorium with 40 beds, to 
cost £50 per bed per annum. Each patient would 
get a three months’ residence, and so in the year 
160 patients would be treated in the sanatorium at 
a cost of £2000 in all. For the remaining 3640 
patients Dr. Dickson proposed to lay aside £800 for 
payment of dispensaries and domiciliary visits, and £200 
for drugs. He was requested to furnish the name of any 
sanatorium which was being worked on these terms, while 
the item £800 largely for fees to be paid practitioners for 
domiciliary treatment was naturally objected to. I)r. 
Dickson replied that this was a rough estimate, as a great 
deal depended on the attitude of the medical practitioners 
in the county. As a result a conference was held with 
a subcommittee of the Executive Medical Committee for 
county Antrim as to the fixing of a scale of fees which 
would be approved by the medical profession, who are up 
in arms against the remuneration proposed in the scheme of 
the Insurance Commissioners. The proposals of the Irish 
Insurance Commissioners were, after debate, declined. 
At a meeting of a subcommittee of the Belfast 
Insurance Committee and a subcommittee of the Local 
Medical Committee held in the Medical Institute, Belfast, 
on Nov. 22nd, a conference took place in regard to 
providing sanatorium benefit, and, as a result, the Loca. 
Medical Committee is to send forward a schedule of 
fees for the consideration of the Local Insurance Committee. 
The discussion revealed marked differences of opinion oi 
many matters. Various insurance committees in Irelani 
having asked on what terms they could have insured con¬ 
sumptives admitted into the Forster Green Sanatorium 
Belfast, the governois of that institution have replied, giving 
the following scale:—£1 5*. per week for each patier.v 
with an addition of 5*. per week for payment of medical 
staff ; 1 guinea for a consultation, 1 guinea for dental con¬ 
sultation and extraction, 5 guineas for a surgical operation 
5 s. for an ordinary report as to a patient’s condition, ar. ■ 
10 s. 6 d. for a detailed report. 

Nov. 26th. 
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PARIS. 

(From our own Correspondent.) 


The Treatment of Scoliosis. 

Abbott’s method, as is well known, consists in the appli¬ 
cation of a plaster jacket as follows. The child is laid in a 
hammock with unequal sides, the convexity of the curvature 
being on the shorter side of the hammock. Fixing the 
pelvis, the concavity is lengthened by stretching, and the 
plaster is then applied, pressure being made towards the 
concave side. After six weeks the plaster is removed and the 
spinal column is found in a condition of over-correction. For 
some months a celluloid mould is worn as a precautionary 
measure and slight gymnastic exercises are used. M. CalvC* 
and M. Lamy showed at the Societe de PGdiatrie on Oct. 15th 
several patients who were undergoing this treatment. M. 
Ombredanne stated that he made use of this method in his 
hospital service in grave cases of scoliosis. His orthopaedic 
assistant, Dr. Lance, agreed with him that in Abbott’s 
method two factors were involved : first, Abbott’s principle, 
which consisted in correcting the deformity under strong 
pressure on the spine. This principle was excellent. 
Secondly, Abbott’s technique, which had already been 
modified by himself, and which was susceptible to still 
further improvement. 

Retarded A wakening of the Xervous Centres. 

When a newly born infant fails to breathe at birth its 
respiratory centres are aroused by cold affusions to the 
face, the excitation of which is conveyed to the medulla 
by the trigeminal nerve. In like manner excitation of the 
skin or of the nasal mucosa by ether, ammonia, ethyl iodide, 
or stramonium can overcome various bulbar derangements— 
cardiac syncope, asthma, slight intoxication, vertigo, and 
palpitations. Very light cauterisation of the nasal mucosa 
also may suffice to arouse all the bulbar centres, and to set 
in action or regulate a large number of retarded functions. 
Dr. Pierre Bonnier has cited many examples of this in a very 
interesting work. He relates that a lady confrere had 
recently placed in his care her little girl, 12 days old, who 
had not yet been able to suck or drink properly, the 
act of sucking, in consequence of pharyngeal inertia, 
being incomplete and provoking instant vomiting. This 
infant, through inanition, had lost half its weight 
since birth. Moreover, it “crowed” in consequence of 
inertia of the glottis during inspiration. A light nasal 
cauterisation caused the disappearance of the vomiting, 
and suction thereafter proceeded normally, as a result of 
the re-establishment of functional equilibrium. A second 
cauterisation a few f days later checked the crowing, the 
medulla regaining coordinating power over its activities. 
In like manner, the centres governing various internal or 
external secretions may be aroused. Thus in the nursling 
the digestive intolerance of certain milks may be seen to 
disappear. There is hardly any kind of dyspepsia that 
has not been observed to yield to the treatment. 

The Treatment of Cancer by For mol Injections. 

On Nov. 20th, before the Societe de Chirurgie, M. Morestin 
presented a communication from M. Estraderc on the Treat¬ 
ment of Cancer with Injections of Formol, a method that 
has been advocated for some time by Laurent, of Brussels. 
M. Estrad6re reported seven observations, mostly cancroids 
of the skin, but without any histological examinations, and 
couched in a few lines each. The injections were made 
into the neoplastic tissue, and under their action the 
cancroids dried up and shrank. The photographs seemed to 
show' that this plan gives favourable results. Notwith¬ 
standing these results, M. Morestin did not consider that 
this method would serve as a treatment for various kinds of 
cancer. It is well known that cancroids are curable by 
various measures, such as cauterisation, arsenious acid, &c. 
Formol, therefore, may act equally well, and indeed be even 
more active, but it must nevertheless be regarded as merely a 
palliative. To one objection of M. Routier, who said that 
the formol treatment appeared to him hardly superior to the 
old methods (cauterisation, fl'echesde Canquoin , zinc chloride) 
for destroying the tumour, and added that if formol has no 
selective action on the cancer there is no reason to constitute 
a special treatment of it, M. Morestin replied that formol 


must not be regarded as a mere caustic, for it certainly 
possessed other actions, antiseptic and aseptic, and its use 
was entirely justified as an adjuvant to surgical intervention. 

Nov. 26th. 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

(From our own Correspondents.) 

The Public Health Movement in America. 

In the United States and in Canada keen interest is now 
being taken by medical men and laymen alike in all matters 
appertaining to public health. Mr. Borden has more than 
once expressed himself in favour of the establishment of a 
Federal Health Department, while President Taft, as. 
reported in The Lancet of Oct. 12th, has been even 
more outspoken on the subject. Mr. Roosevelt, in an 
article contributed to the Saturday Evening Post of Oct. 26th, 
went further in some respects than either Mr. Borden or 
Mr. Taft in the advocacy of measures for improving and con¬ 
serving the health of the working population. Mr. Roosevelt 
laid down as the programme of his party in both State and 
nation effective legislation for the prevention of industrial 
accidents, occupational diseases, overwork, involuntary un¬ 
employment ; minimum safety and health standards for the 
various occupations, prohibition of child labour, and so forth. 
Thinking men and women of all classes are at last realising, 
as in Great Britain and in Germany, that problems relating 
to health must be grappled with without delay. 

Paranoiacs and Defectives. 

The recent attempt on the life of Mr. Roosevelt has once 
more brought forward the subject of the prevention of such 
happenings. It seems to be a matter of general agreement 
among medical men that individuals of inferior mental 
capacity and of varying degrees of mania are more numerous 
now than ever before. Recently in this country there haa 
been an outcry with regard to the large number under 
restraint for mental troubles, and various reasons have been 
assigned for it. In a letter to the New York Times , Oct. 21st, 
Dr. Lewellys F. Barker, of Johns Hopkins University, stated 
that a national campaign for mental hygiene—that is, for 
health of mind—was not only desirable but also really 
practicfible. He pointed out that more than 200,00(> 
people in this country were insane, and that the number 
was increasing at the rate of three or fpur for 
every increase of 1000 in the population. While exact 
data regarding imbeciles, epileptics, and criminals 
were lacking, the numbers are knowrn to be very large. 
Inebriety, prostitution, and pauperism also, though less than 
in some countries, were great enough to cause national 
concern. Dr. Barker points to three great fields in which 
the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, founded in 
1909, may advantageously work : First, in supporting and 
directing original inquiries by experts regarding the problem 
of mental hygiene ; secondly, in educating the nation to- 
use the knowledge already at disposal ; and thirdly, in 
organising agencies by which the campaign is to be carried 
on, and in cooperating with other associations, national and 
international, of allied aims. 

Hookworm Disease in Alabama. 

Reports of the Rockefeller Commission for the Study 
Hookworm Disease in Alabama state that from Jan. 1st to 
Sept. 30th, 1912, 8385 cases of the disease were observed in 
22 counties of the State. During the first six months of this 
period 5334 cases were observed, while during the last three 
months 3551 were noted. 

The Sale of Milk in New York. 

The City Department of Health has passed recently further 
resolutions safeguarding the sale of milk. It has been 
decided that after June 1st, 1913, it will be illegal to sell 
milk at large from cans except in approved milkshops and in 
shops in which foodstuffs other than milk are sold in the 
original packages only. Milk is commonly sold in New York 
in sealed bottles to minimise the possibility of contamination 
between the dairy and the consumer. 

Lectures in Xew York. 

Owing to the presence in this country of many eminent 
medical men, most of whom came to attend the meeting of 
the International Congress on Hygiene and Demography, 
lectures have been delivered in New York by some of the 
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foremost European authorities on various branches of 
medical science. Dr. E. F. Bashford gave the Middleton 
Goldsmith lecture a week or so ago, 1 taking as his 
subject Cancer, and created a very favourable impres¬ 
sion. Professor Max Rubner, of the University of Berlin, 
has delivered a series of five lectures on Energy 
Problems in Nutrition, under the lierter Foundation at 
the Carnegie Laboratory. Professor G. H. F. Nuttall, 
Quick professor of biology at the University of Cam¬ 
bridge, lectured before the Harvey Society on Oct. 12th 
at the New York Academy of Medicine on the Relapsing 
Fevers. At the New York Post-Graduate Medical School 
and Hospital on Oct. 14t.h Professor H. Strauss, of the 
University of Berlin, lectured on Gastric Secretion from 
the Therapeutic Point of View, and on Oct. 15th on the 
Method and Purpose of Dechlorination in Nephritis. On 
Oct. 29th and the four consecutive days Professor C. von 
Noorden, of the University of Vienna, gave a series of 
lectures at the New York Post-Graduate Medical School and 
Hospital on New Aspects of the Pathology and Treatment 
of Diabetes, and on Diagnosis and Treatment of Nephritis. 

A Clearing Home for Defective Children in New York. 

The Department of Public Charities of New York city is 
shortly to open a bureau for the examination and classifica¬ 
tion of defective children, which may be described as a 
clearing house. The Departments of Education, Health, 
Immigration, and Public Charities, as well as children’s 
courts, societies for the safeguarding qf children, and 
dispensaries, may refer children to it for examination as to 
the nature of their defects, and advice will be given as to the 
proper course of action in each case. 

Nov. 10th. _ 


NOTES FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 

(From our own Correspondent.) 

Need for Statistical Information. 

During the past three years the statistical reports, which 
for many years were issued annually by the different depart¬ 
ments of the several colonies now constituting the Union, 
have been discontinued, either owing to the breaking up and 
reorganisation of the departments consequent upon union or 
owing to the fact that the Government has decided that the 
expense of publishing such reports, which is roughly trebled 
owing to the fact that they now have to be produced in both 
of the official languages, is no longer justified. Be this as it 
may, one outstanding fact presents itself, and that its that it 
is impossible for any proper judgment to be come to at the 
present time as to the general progress, prosperity, and 
health of the people in South Africa owing to the absence of 
proper statistical information. No vital statistics relating to 
the Union as a whole or even of the individual provinces 
thereof are available. Prior to union a detailed annual 
record at least of the births and deaths in certain of the 
provinces was regularly issued. It is true that except during 
census years these were not of any great value owing to the 
difficulties of calculating even approximately during the 
intervening periods the populations of the different areas. 
These difficulties were caused by immigration and emigration 
and by the extraordinary fluctuations in the populations of 
different areas which have always been such a feature of 
South African life. But during the census years, at 
any rate, each colony was enabled to take stock, and 
the medical officers of health were enabled to judge as 
to the general health of the people based upon fairly 
accurate data. A census was taken during 1910 of the 
Union and certain records of populations have been 
published. The information is, however, incomplete in 
many respects, but, apart from this, it is valueless because 
the Government has ceased to publish any records of births 
and deaths. It is true that the medical officers of health of 
a few of the municipalities have been supplied with the 
figures and have been enabled consequently to deal satis¬ 
factorily with their own areas, but nothing has been done in 
connexion with the preparation and publication of vital 
statistics for the country as a whole, and there is urgent 
need that this should be taken in hand without further 
delay. A recent announcement made by General Smuts 


that the Government has decided to continue the census 
office as a permanent sub-department of statistics for the 
Union would show at least that the Government recognises 
the importance which is now attached to trustworthy 
statistics in every civilised country and that it does not 
desire South Africa to lag behind the times any longer in this 
respect. The new bureau, which will be under the direction 
of Mr. J. S. Moffat, should, if not crippled for lack of funds, 
do good work, and it w r ill have this advantage, that it will be 
able to lay the foundations of a statistical system in a newly 
unified country, and it is not too late for it to prepare 
data which will be of immediate value to the worker to-day 
and which will enable the future student to trace progress, 
or otherwise, from the very foundation of the Union. The 
statistical sub-department will carry out the census enumera¬ 
tions at the proper times, as laid down in the Census Act. 
Thus it will have charge of the quinquennial census of the 
urban populations which must be held in terms of the South 
Africa Act, and also of the decennial census which, though 
it is not prescribed by law, will doubtless be held in unison 
with the rest of the empire in the future. It is understood 
that in the intervals the office will apply itself to the pre¬ 
paration of general statistics on agriculture, commerce, 
finance, industry, labour, and so forth. It is sincerely to be 
hoped that it may also apply itself to the preparation of 
vital statistics and that for this purpose an officer of 
recognised statistical ability may be associated with it. 
One thing seems clear, moreover, and that is that it will be 
necessary to seek legislative powers for obtaining adequate 
data, for the powers conferred by the Census Act would 
be insufficient to meet all requirements of a general 
statistical bureau in non-census years. 

Safety on the Mines. 

The Miners’ Phthisis Prevention Committee, a body of 
experts, including representatives of the mining houses, the 
men, and the Government department, which was called into 
being some time ago with a view of considering the possi¬ 
bility of reducing the prevalence of that disease, has issued 
a preliminary report embodying a number of highly im¬ 
portant recommendations. The report of the Commission 
issued early in the year made it olear that the ravages of 
the disease are not confined to miners engaged only in 
machine rock-drilling, as had to a large degree been believed, 
but that everyone working underground is more or less 
liable to contract it. The committee, therefore, has not 
dealt merely with the problem of the dust created by 
rock-drilling and shovelling, but more particularly that 
connected with the dust raised by blasting. The sub¬ 
stance of the committee’s report lies in its recom¬ 
mendation that all stopes, drives, and other working 
places shall be thoroughly saturated with water containing 
substances specially added for dust allaying before blasting 
takes place. Other regulations which are suggested deal 
with rock drilling and other aspects of the danger, and lay 
it down that more particularly, where the water-supply fails, 
drilling must cease. It is also recommended that at the 
exits of the ventilating current from working places sprays 
be fixed to arrest the dust produced by blasting, and sketches 
of suitable sprays are furnished. It is further recommended 
that in all development faces, with certain exceptions, a 
powerful water blast be applied at blasting times, sprayed by 
compressed air. It is recommended that no person shall 
return to the face, when the water blast is in use, iu less 
than 20 minutes after blasting ; and where the water 
blast is not in use return to the face during the same 
shift shall be considered a contravention of the regulations. 
It is also recommended that closer attention be paid to the 
wetting of rock under removal from a mine, and that natives 
be informed of the dangers from dust and the necessity for 
preventing it, and that this be translated into the more 
important native languages and kept posted in the com¬ 
pounds. It is suggested that the penalties for a breach of the 
regulations be a fine of £5 and endorsement of the miner’s 
certificate for a first offence, and that in the case of a 
second offence there be prosecution before a magistrate, 
and the cert ificate suspended for three months in case of 
conviction. Special attention is drawn to the detrimental 
effect of blasting after the first shift on Saturdays, and it is 
recommended that every effort be made either to abolish 
entirely the second shift or allow a reasonable interval to 
elapse between the two shifts, or blast as far as possible at 
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the end of the second shift only. Full directions are given 
as to pressure and laying on of water at working places, 
and special attention is drawn to the responsibilities of 
shift bosses in the above matters. A thorough wetting of 
all working places and drilling holes is recommended in the 
report, and detailed instructions are furnished as to how it 
should be carried out. Further, it is recommended that 
every mine manager shall keep proper plans of the water- 
supply, showing all water pipes, reservoirs, tanks, and sprays 
drawn to scale. The report is generally a most practical 
one, and will doubtless be promptly acted upon by the 
Government. 

Report, of the Mines Department. 

Attention is directed in the report of the Mines Depart 
ment to the comparatively poor response which has been 
made to the establishment by the Government of the Miners’ 
Training School, which was opened some time ago on the 
Wolhuter Mine. Although, of course, every precaution is 
taken in the school workings to prevent any danger from 
mine dust, there has never been more than a monthly 
average of 38 students. This is doubtless due to the phthisis 
scare, but the Secretary for Mines believes that the youth of 
the country find little attraction in the calling of a miner. 
Whatever the reasons may be for the lack of support given 
to the school, it is most unfortunate that this should be the 
case, for the Blue-books issued by the department clearly 
indicate that many of the accidents and risks in mining are 
due to a shortage of properly trained men. The Government 
mining engineer states that during the period January to 
June, 1911, the Rand employed on 53 producing mines an 
average of 22,180 men, and that during that period 
there were 17,745 changes, or over 13 per cent, per 
month. The Secretary for Mines considers that this is 
enough to explain the very high accident rate on the 
mines, and he lays it down—as we have done previously 
in these columns—that one of the first necessities in the pre¬ 
vention of accidents is probably the settlement of miners in 
attractive homes in the neighbourhood of their mines, and a 
more steady spirit of work, not only amongst the actual 
miners, but in the head offices and in the management. An 
interesting analysis is made in the course of this report of 
the mine accidents during the period reviewed. Out of 2897 
accidents, of which 2358 were in the Transvaal, 2042, or 
70-4 per cent., are attributed to danger inherent in the work 
itself ; 275 are ad judged due to the fault of fellow workmen ; 
552, or 19 per cent., were through carelessness or ignorance 
of the persons suffering; and nearly 1 per cent, were due to 
defective plant or material. In connexion with accidents 
due to falls of ground and use of explosives no less than 
30 per cent, were considered to be due to carelessness. 
In connexion with an otherwise admirable report there are 
two points which require bringing out. One is that the 
actual wastage of lives owing to the discharge of sick natives 
is not properly emphasised, and the other is that the Mines 
Department is not prepared to admit that its inspectorate 
is inadequate. In regard to the former point, it is interest¬ 
ing to note that the Tuberculosis Commission now sitting in 
Johannesburg has been inquiring into the relative mortality 
on various mines amongst native employees, and, according 
to the evidence of inspectors of the Department given before 
the Commission and published in the press, it would seem to 
have been clearly established that the figures published are 
wholly misleading and depend upon the practice of the 
various companies in repatriating their sick employees, or, 
a.s one inspector somewhat bluntly put it, it is not only the 
mortality that actually takes place in a mine area that has 
to be considered, but also the number that die while or 
after being repatriated. In regard to the question raised 
as to the sufficiency of the inspectorate, it was very clearly 
brought out by the Select Committee on the Miners’ Phthisis 
Bill during the present year that the staff was insufficient, 
and the Government has since augmented the staff by the 
appointment of additional inspectors. 

Rand Water-supply. 

An effort has been made recently to induce the Govern¬ 
ment to appoint a commission to inquire into the Rand 
water-supply. The movement is one mainly supported by 
the Johannesburg municipality, which contends that it has 
not had fair representation on the Rand water board in view 
of all the water it takes in comparison with the other 
municipalities. There are a number of points into which a 


commission could profitably inquire apart from the question 
of the constitution of the board, such as the sources of 
supply at the disposal of the board, and the extent available 
for mining purposes, how far the mines have conserved their 
local supplies, and the responsibility for standing charges 
involved in any new scheme. In any ca?e it seems clear 
that a considerable augmentation scheme is required, for 
there are constant complaints all along the Rand owing to 
the shortness of the supply. 

Oct. 2ml. 


NOTES FROM INDIA. 

(From our own Correspondents.) 

A School of Tropical Medicine in Calcutta. 

For the last two years a scheme for the establishment of 
a School of Tropical Medicine in connexion with the Calcutta 
Medical College has been under the consideration of the 
Government of India, which has agreed to give a non-recurring 
grant of five lakhs towards the construction of the necessary 
laboratories and research rooms, and to pay a portion of the 
recurring charges. This scheme has now received the sanc¬ 
tion of the Secretary of State, and will be taken in hand at 
once. The Calcutta University has agreed to the institu¬ 
tion of a diploma in tropical medicine, which will be granted 
after examination to students who have gone through the 
necessary post-graduate instruction in this school. Facilities 
will also be given to medical men, whether officials or private 
practitioners, who may wish to pursue original research in 
connexion with tropical diseases. 

The Calcutta Water-supply. 

In connexion with the question of the purity of the 
Calcutta water-supply Major Leonard Rogers, I. M. S., bacterio¬ 
logical expert to the corporation, reports : The present methods 
of examination of the Calcutta water-supply are on the right 
lines, and the only alteration I would suggest is that the 
total count of intake of water at Pulta and of the town 
supply from the hydrant be added together with a calculation 
of the percentage reduction of total bacteria. This will 
enable the Commissioner to sec at a glance the highly bene¬ 
ficial results of the processes of purification through which 
the water has passed, and will thus be a reassurance regarding 
the efficiency of the Calcutta waterworks and the excellence 
of the filtered supply. 

Tuberculosis in Bombay. 

The September agenda of the Bombay corporation con¬ 
tained the report of the committee appointed to consider the 
application for financial assistance from secretaries ot the 
King George V. Anti-Tuberculosis League. The committee 
recommends that a sum of Rs. 10,000 per annum be contri¬ 
buted to the working of the League in Bombay city for three 
years, wdiich does not err on the side of generosity, and 
defines what is said to be the legal status of the 
health officer. The attitude of various members of this 
committee shows how difficult it is for a voluntary wmrker 
to try to improve the health of this country. I)r. J. A. 
Turner is told by the committee what he may, and may 
not, legally do for the benefit of Bombay, and, according 
to an eccentric view of the case, the enormous amount of 
voluntary work that Dr. Turner has done in Bombay—in 
organising the Bombay Sanitary Association, for example— 
is illegal. Commenting on this report the leading Bombay 
newspaper says: “In all countries in the w r orld the anti¬ 
tuberculosis movement is speading, and special officers on 
large salaries have been appointed to help it forward in 
every county in England. Here the health officer volunteers 
to do for nothing what is done in other countries by paid 
officers, but instead of courteously accepting his voluntary 
services the corporation subjects him to discourteous 
criticisms and abuse.” 

The Rangoon, Water-supply. 

The Rangoon municipal committee has engaged the 
services of Sir Alexander Binnie as expert to report on the 
whole question of the water-supply of Rangoon at a fee of 
500 guineas. 

Cholera. 

There has been a sudden and severe outbreak of cholera in 
Mandalay Town, and some of the victims have been Europeans 
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and Eurasians. No details are yet known regarding the out¬ 
break of cholera at Mecca, but the disease has attacked 
Turkish troops as well as the pilgrims. This may seriously 
interfere with the Haj for some time to come and have an 
ill influence on Turkish recruiting. 

Malaria at Delhi. 

There has been a severe outbreak of malaria in the new 
■capital, but with the advance of cooler weather it has begun 
to decline. 

Rat Destruction. 

A Punjab Government press communique says : Rats which 
abound in all Punjab towns and villages are directly 
responsible both for the large numbers of valuable lives 
from plague and for enormous financial loss from the 
destruction of crops and eating of grain. Sardar Bahadur 
Dyal Singh Man, of Faridkot, has recently brought to 
notice and improved the country method for destroying rats 
in houses and fields by blowing smoke derived from burning 
Musa (chopped straw) directly into the rat holes, all exits 
marked by the issue of smoke being immediately closed with 
clay. He has also devised a simple and cheap stove for the 
purpose, which can be obtained from the superintendent. 
Model Farm, Faridkot. An experiment with this method 
on a large scale was carried out in Sargodha in May and 
June. Three months after the operation trapping was very 
carefully canied out, with the result that it took three weeks 
to catch the same number of rats which before the opera¬ 
tions were caught in a single day. 

The Colvin Hospital at Allahabad . 

In connexion wfith the unsatisfactory financial condition 
of the Colvin Hospital, Allahabad, a public meeting 
was held in the Mayo Hall recently, Mr. H. Spencer, 
I.C.S., C.I.E., presiding. The gathering was small but 
representative of all classes and communities. The president 
opened the proceedings with a Hindustani speech in which 
he pointed out that ten years ago the state of the hospital 
was very bad, but that Colonel J. F. Maclarcn, I.M.S., the late 
civil surgeon, had by his improvements made it a model 
hospital. In 1910 Colonel C. C. Manifold, I.M.S., Inspector- 
General of Civil Hospitals, United Provinces, said: “This 
is a model hospital I consider, and hope that in time all the 
Sadr hospitals in the larger towns in these provinces will 
aspire to create the same class of equipment and organisa¬ 
tion as exists here.” In another note of his made a year later 
in 1911, he said: “The whole hospital is a model of cleanli¬ 
ness.” The improvement of the hospital was only checked by 
the capacity of the wards, said the president, who concluded 
with an earnest plea for funds in order to make the work of 
the institution more effective. Rai Ragho Prasad Narian 
Singh Bahadur, of Baraon Estate, opened the subscription 
list by announcing a donation of Rs.5000, and Lala 
Nisheshardas followed with another donation of Rs.5000. 
There were further donations varying from Rs.2000 to 
Rs.50, which brought the total subscribed at the meeting to 
Rs. 15,016. A fund of Rs. 50,000 is required. 

Nov. 7th. 


AUSTRALIA. 

(From our own Correspondent.) 


The Baby Bonus Scheme. 

The proposal of the Prime Minister to pay a bonus of £5 
on every registered birth in the Commonwealth has, as might 
have been expected, proved, on the whole, immensely popular. 
The measure has been formally introduced into the Federal 
House, and will be pushed through at once. It excludes 
certain coloured native mothers, and provides a penalty of 
£100 for misrepresentation. Otherwise the Bill is a very 
simple one, and the bonus is applicable to illegitimate and 
legitimate alike. Some criticism from the moral aspect has 
been made by a section of the clergy, and some doubt has 
been expressed as to the power of the Commonwealth to 
provide money for such a purpose, but neither objection is 
likely to have any weight. 

A Rival Bonus in Births. 

The Chief Secretary of New South Wales recently outlined 
a State scheme for maternity endowment- which is indepen¬ 
dent of the Commonwealth bonus. Tin? essence of the 


scheme, the cost of which is estimated at about £60,000 a 
year, is free medical and skilled nursing attendance in such 
cases. The scheme is altogether independent of the maternity 
bonus legislation of the Federal Parliament, the £5 grant 
from this source Mr. Flowers regarding as “pin-money” for 
the mother. The State of New South Wales, Mr. Flowers 
says, is in a better position than the Commonwealth Govern¬ 
ment to take a systematic plan of maternity assistance 
in hand, having ready at its disposal public hospitals, 
which it subsidises, the system of local government, medical 
officers in country districts, and the bush nursing institution, 
wffiich has lately been introduced. All these factors will aid 
the State in the successful carrying out of the new' system. 
Under the scheme the Government will pay the medical and 
nursing fees, which will be standardised, and as far as 
possible the public hospitals will be utilised. It is con¬ 
templated by the Minister that annexes will be constructed 
where the existing accommodation may be deemed insufficient 
in town, suburban, or country hospitals, and it will rest 
either with the medical officer whether cases are dealt with 
in the general institution or at the home of the patient, or 
with the latter. But medical and nursing treatment is to be 
made compulsory under the new scheme ; that is to say, Mr. 
Flowers says that, since the State will undertake the respon¬ 
sibility of paying for such skilled attendance, the obligation 
will be upon heads of families to avail themselves of it, under 
penalty. In the case of friendly societies the Chief Secretary 
has recently ascertained that in 70 per cent, of maternity 
cases are the lodge doctors’ services requisitioned, this being 
an increase of 30 per cent, in the experience of lodges 
over the period of a decade or so. The recommendation 
of the scheme, Mr. Flowers says, is that injury to 
child life should be enormously minimised, to the 
great advantage of national health and stamina. Tin- 
friendly societies’ machinery will be made use of in 
connexion with this maternity endowment system, as the 
societies’ funds will to this extent be relieved. In 
countrv centres the local hospitals will be enlarged for the 
accommodation of such cases, and in remoter country 
places the bush-nursing scheme will be extended an 1 
elaborated, so that the benefit of the endowment may be 
carried far and wide. The reason for using hospital accom¬ 
modation under the scheme is that it is well known that 
better attention and comfort would be available there than in 
many of the poorer homes. The author of the scheme says 
that the taint of pauperising the people cannot be laid at it< 
door, for the simple reason that people who prefer to pay the 
medical and nursing fees will be free to do so ; but whether 
the Government or the individual meets such charges, the 
doctor and the nurse must be called in. Mr. Flowers realises 
that his scheme will necessitate the employment of a large 
staff of nurses, and at least 12 months’ obstetric training will 
be insisted on. From inquiries in the proper quarter lie 
anticipates no dearth of nurses once the scheme is properly 
launched. A proper choice of doctors will be allowed 
patients, as the State will not put itself in the position of 
discriminating between medical men, the Government beim; 
more concerned with paying for, rather than selecting, the 
medical attendance. 

Complaint against a Hospital. 

The Fairfield Infectious Diseases Hospital near Melbourne 
has been a fruitful source of complaints in recent years, 
mainly brought about by insufficient accommodation. A more 
serious complaint was made recently by a parent whose chid 
died in the institution from diphtheria. It is stated that no 
intimation of the death was given for several days, and that 
the body remained in the hospital mortuary for nearly a 
week. The matter was mentioned in Parliament, and th- 
Premier appointed a police magistrate to inquire into th< 
allegations. No report has yet been made, but the hospital 
explanation was that confusion arose between patient* of 
the same name. 

Rail/cay Accident. 

An unfortunate accident occurred in Melbourne durin. 
the progress of the Agricultural Show as the result of a 
collision between a Show train and an ordinary suburban 
passenger train. The signals were alleged to be again>t tb* 
driver of the Show train, and this was borne out by the fad 
that the other train could not have been where it was («.n an 
interlocked crossover) unless such had been the cise. At 
the inquiry the medic:d attendant gave evidence that thi- 
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<lriver had been under his care for neurasthenia and he had 
given a certificate to that effect, and recommended him as 
fit for “light work.'* The driver did not appear, but con¬ 
sented to be medically examined, and three physicians 
and three oculists were nominated, one pair on behalf 
of the department, one pair on behalf of the public, 
4ind one on behalf of the driver himself. The medical 
evidence for the department and the public showed 
that slight neurasthenic signs were present one week 
lifter the accident, and that vision was reduced to 
“ middling ” (6/12 and 6/18). The physician and oculist 
-on behalf of the driver considered that neurasthenia was 
marked, and vision might be temporarily disturbed. 
Eventually the jury found the accident due to the negli¬ 
gence of the driver, but that it was not culpable negligence, 
being an error of judgment due to the state of his health. 
This verdict has been considered very unsatisfactory. It 
involves the query whether the driver was fit for work. The 
departmental officials allege that they had no reason to 
doubt it. Another unpleasant feature of the accident is the 
number of claims against the railway department. At the 
time it was considered that outside two persons killed and 
about 20 taken to hospital there could not be more than 50 
who were slightly suffering from shock. The list has grown 
to nearly 400. 

Medical Inspection of School Children. 

The progress of medical inspection in Queensland is rapid. 
The current year’s estimates provide for the following 
positions: medical inspector, £450 ; dental, £300; four 
part-time medical inspectors, £400; eye specialist, £500; 
two temporary additional dental. £400. In addition special 
grants to 22 hospitals, total £1100 ; and travelling allow¬ 
ances. £1350. 

Pharmaccntical Defen pc. 

A Pharmaceutical Defence Association has been formed in 
Victoria on similar lines to the Medical Defence Association. 
It will undertake the defence of actions brought against 
members for damages, and generally protect their interests. 

Sydney Hospital. 

Extensive additions are in contemplation to the Sydney 
Hospital. The institution fronts Macquarie-street and abuts 
on the Domain at the rear. It is now proposed to take a 
slice out of the Domain and build a new wing. Part of 
the original building still in use was portion of the old 
parliament houses. 

Oct. 15th. 



ROBERT MAITLAND O’REILLY, 

SURGEON-GEXERAL, UNITED STATES ARMY, RETIRED. 

Robert Maitland O’Reilly, Major-General, U.S. Army, 
retired, Surgeon-General of the army from Sept. 7th, 1902, 
to Jan. 14th, 1909, died from uraemic poisoning on 
Nov. 3rd. He was born at Philadelphia, on Jan. 15th, 
1845, and was descended from an old Irish family, one 
branch of which settled in Spain and a member of which had 
been Captain-General of Cuba, and one of the Spanish 
■Governors of Louisiana. He was educated in the public 
schools of his native city, and his medical studies at the 
University of Pennsylvania were interrupted by the out¬ 
break of the Civil War. In August, 1862, he was appointed 
in the Military Hospital Service as an Acting Medical Cadet, 
serving in various military hospitals up to the close of the 
war. Resuming his medical studies he was graduated from 
the University of Pennsylvania in March, 1886. 

In May, 1867, he was appointed Assistant-Surgeon, 
United States Army, with the rank of 1st Lieutenant, and 
thereafter his service was continuous and his promotion rapid. 
He received his Captaincy in 1870, was made Major and Full 
Surgeon in 1886, and Lieutenant-Colonel in 1900, during 
which time he saw much active field service, particularly 
-during the labour strikes in 1877 and in the expeditions 
against the hostile Sioux in 1874 and 1890. Dining the 
periods 1882 to 1889 and 1893 to 1897 General O’Reilly was 
on duty at Washington, having been appointed Attending 
Surgeon in October. 1874. He was physician to the White 
House during President Cleveland’s two administrations and a 
warm personal friend of the latter. At the outbreak of the 
Spanish-American War General O’Reilly was appointed Chief 


Surgeon of the First Independent Division, and on May 20th, 
1898, was commissioned Lieutenant-Colonel and Chief 
Surgeon of Volunteers. He was in Cuba from Nov. 16th, 
1898, to Nov. 11th, 1899, as Chief Surgeon of the Division on 
the staff of Major General Wade at Havana. During the 
war he was an active member of boards for selecting camp 
sites in the southern states and the cleaning up of Havana, 
and in December, 1898, went to Jamaica to study tropical 
hygiene in reference to the American occupation of colonial 
possessions. After his return he was Surgeon-General of 
the Department of California until Sept. 7th, 1902, when he 
was appointed Surgeon-General of the Army, serving until 
his retirement in 1909. He was a delegate to the Inter¬ 
national Conference for the Revision of the Geneva Conven¬ 
tion at Geneva, Switzerland, in 1906. In 1903 General 
O’Reilly collaborated with Major William C. Borden in a 
monograph on “Military Surgery,” which was published in 
the fourth edition of Keen’s modern text-book. General 
O’Reilly did much to elevate the personnel and status of 
the Army Medical Corps through his tact, his unfailing 
courtesy, and his charming manners, as well as through his 
example of official and scientific* competency. 


FRANK GODFREY, L.R.C.P. & S. Edin. 

Wk regret to announce the death of Mr. Frank Godfrey, 
which took place at his residence, San Roque, Nettlestone, 
in the Isle of Wight, on Nov. 3rd. 

Mr. Godfrey was born on July 18th, 1842, and was 
educated at Anderson’s College, Glasgow. As a young man 
he became a member of the British Legion which was formed 
to aid Garibaldi in 1860-61, and four days after reaching 
Naples saw service at Capua. Later he acted as interpreter, 
and his professional knowledge enabling him to attend the 
wounded, he was promoted to hospital sergeant on the 
field for conspicuous gallantry. He was present at the 
historic meeting of King Victor Emmanuel and Garibaldi 
when the General handed over the Kingdom of Sicily and 
Naples to the King. After the disbandment of the Legion 
he qualified as L.R.C.P. & 8. Edin. in 1865, and was ap¬ 
pointed to the convict hospital hulk at Gibraltar. In this 
country he held at one time the positions of surgeon to the 
City of London Lying-in Hospital and of surgeon to the 
North-West London Hospital for Diseases of Women and 
Children. He was honorary consulting surgeon to the 
Islington Dispensary, honorary medical officer to the Actors’ 
Association, medical officer to the General Post Office, and 
ex-President of the North London Medico-Chirurgical 
Society. He went to reside in the Isle of Wight some 14 
years ago, and for a time served on the St. Helens district 
council. 

Mr. Godfrey in the many walks of a busy life was esteemed 
for his kindness and skill. _ 

Deaths op Eminent Foreign Medical Men. —The 
deaths of the following eminent foreign medical men are 
announced :—Dr. Karl Koehler, of Gottingen, medical privy 
councillor, retired since 1905, at the age of 65.—Dr. Samuel 
Ch. Emley, formerly adjunct professor in the University of 
Kansas School of Medicine.—Dr. Wm. F. Dudley, adjunct 
professor of laryngology and rhinology in the Long Island 
College Hospital, Brooklyn.—Dr. H. Chavanis, formerly 
physician to the Saint Etienne hospitals. 


Oxford Conference on Voice Training.— 

Under the auspices of the University branch of the Voice 
Training Society a conference was held recently at Oxford 
with the object of making voice training a part- of the 
education of candidates for Holy Orders. Canon Scott 
Holland presided. Mr. Waggett, who pointed out the im¬ 
portance of the trained voice to teachers of the people, said 
that catarrhal affections were more common in England than 
in any other part of this hemisphere, and insisted on the 
duty of those who had the instruction of youth thoroughly 
to understand the voice, its powers and its limitations. Sir 
William Osier thought there was no voice of the same 
natural sweetness and softness as the English voice, but its 
natural characteristics must be brought out by early training. 
The Master of Pembroke and the Rector of Exeter also 
dw r elt on the necessity of voice training, Canon Scott Holland 
urging those present to support Miss D’Orsey’s school of 
voice training as a duty. 
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THE GENERAL COUNCIL OF 
MEDICAL EDUCATION AND 
REGISTRATION. 


Tuesday, Nov. 26th. 

The General Council of Medical Education and Registra¬ 
tion began its winter session to-day at its offices, 299, Oxford- 
street, \Y\ Sir Donald MacAlister, the President, was in 
the chair. 

JVew Members. 

The following new members took their seats on the 
Council :—Dr. George Wilks (introduced by Dr. Norman 
Moore) as Representative of the Society of Apothecaries, 
London, for one year from Oct. 22nd, 1912; and Dr. John 
Christie Me Vail (introduced by Dr. Knox) as Crown nominee 
for Scotland for five years from Oct. 28th, 1912. 

The President's Address. 

The President delivered his address. , He said :— 

Gentlemen, —It falls to me once more to record changes in 
the membership of the Council. During the summer we lost 
by death our colleague, Mr. Arthur Trehern Norton, C.B., 
who since February, 1910, had represented the Society of 
Apothecaries of London. Though his period of office was 
short, it'was long enough to procure him the regard of the 
Council, which did not fail to appreciate his diligent 
attention to business and his soldierly courtesy of bearing. 
In his place we welcome Mr. George Wilks, formerly Master 
of the Apothecaries’ Society. 

On Saturday we received from the Privy Council an 
official notification of the appointment by His Majesty of 
Dr. J. C. McVail as the Crown member for Scotland, in 
the room of his brother Sir David C. McVail, whose fourth 
term of office has just expired. Sir David McVail first 
joined the Council 26 years ago, when the Medical Act of 
1886 became law. It is well known that he took an 
active part in shaping that measure, which modified in 
many respects the powers of the Council as regards 
medical education and registration, and in Some degree 
also the relations of the Council both to the profession and 
to the public. His interest in the administration of the Act 
was always keen ; and no suggestion which appeared to be at 
variance with its tenour could hope to escape his vigilance. As 
a member of the Executive Committee, of the Committees on 
the Pharmacopoeia, on Public Health, and on the National 
Insurance Act, and latterly as chairman of the Examination 
Committee, he continued to the end of his service to make 
his influence felt in many departments of our public work. 
The distinguished mark of Royal favour recently conferred 
upon him was cordially welcomed by the Council, as a 
fitting recognition of his strenuous endeavours on its behalf 
over a period of years longer than can now be reckoned by 
any of its members. Those who, like myself, have been the 
longest associated with him will be the first to miss the 
stimulus of his trenchant criticism. In Dr. John McVail we 
acquire a member of high eminence and wide experience in 
relation to departments of the public medical service of 
which from time to time the Council has of necessity to take 
cognisance. To his knowledge of general practice he has 
added an expert acquaintance on the professional side, with 
sanitation, with the Poor-laws, with State Medicine and 
medical jurisprudence, and lastly with the still unsolved 
problems of National Insurance and the prevention of tuber¬ 
culosis. It cannot be otherwise than advantageous to the 
Council to have at command in these, as it has in other 
departments, such as dentistry, public health, and midwifery, 
the counsel and cooperation of members occupying positions 
of acknowledged authority in their several specialties. 
As vice-chairman of the National Insurance Commission 
for Scotland, Dr. McVail will have it in his power to make 
contributions of value to the Council’s discussions of a new 
and extremely important branch of State Medicine. Our 
chief need for some time to come will be authoritative 
information regarding the policy and practice of the 
National Insurance administration, especially in its relation 
to professional training and efficiency. For that informa¬ 
tion we shall look with confidence to the new Crown member 
for Scotland. 

The Council will learn with regret of the death of Dr. 


Cocking, of Sheffield, who represented the University of 
that city from 1905 to 1911. The published tributes to’ his 
character and services have amply confirmed the impression 
left upon the Council by his memory. 

In accordance with the resolution of the Council, passed 
mem hie contradieente on June 4th, I communicated to the 
Lord President your desire that steps should be taken to 
procure the insertion, in the Government of Ireland Bill, of 
provisions reserving to the Imperial Parliament the control 
of legislation relating to the Medical and Dentists Acts. At 
the request of the Government I prepared a Memorandum 
setting forth the general grounds on which the Council’s 
resolution was commended to the favourable consideration 
of Parliament. This Memorandum has been circulated, and 
will be brought before you in due course in order that, if you 
think fit, it may be entered in the minutes. There is reason 
to believe that it has been considered by the Cabinet, but 
no communication from the Lord President on the subject 
has yet been received. Notices by private Members, pro¬ 
posing amendments to the Government of Ireland Bill in the 
general sense of your resolution, have appeared on the Order 
paper of the House of Commons, but under the procedure 
adopted by the House they have not come up for discussion. 
The importance of the subject, especially in its bearing on 
the continued validity, for registration purposes, of qualifi¬ 
cations granted in Ireland, appears to have impressed itself 
on non-official Members of Parliament, and there is some 
ground for the expectation that, during the stage of “report.” 
an opportunity will be found for its consideration. 

The National Insurance Act. and the rules and regulations 
proposed to be made thereunder, have received the careful 
attention of your Special Committee. The results of their 
action have been communicated to members, and will be laid 
before you in the form of a report. Through the Privy 
Council an early draft, of the Provisional Regulations for 
Medical Benefit was submitted for criticism by the com¬ 
mittee in September last. The committee's terms of refer¬ 
ence appeared at first sight to limit its consideration to the 
effects of the Provisional Regulations “ on Medical Education 
and Examination in relation to the Efficient Practice of 
Medicine ” ; but the members deemed it their duty to direct 
the Commissioners’ attention to various other points con¬ 
cerning which on previous occasions the Council had 
formulated resolutions. In particular, the committee 
reiterated the opinion of the Council to the effect that, 
in the absence of any sufficient provision for the “insti¬ 
tutional ” treatment of insured persons, the existing facilities 
for the study of clinical medicine, surgery, and midwifery 
might be seriously endangered ; and that the efficiency of 
medical education, and consequently of medical practice 
among all sections of the public, might thereby be impaired. 
The Insurance Commissioners have informed the Lord 
President that the committee’s suggestions were found to be 
exceedingly useful and valuable ; and that, apart from the 
question of hospital facilities, which the Commissioners 
appear to regard as outside the present Act, effect was given 
to these suggestions in the Provisional Regulations as issued. 
It is understood that the Regulations are still subject to 
modification, and that negotiations to this end are now in 
progress. On your behalf I have asked the Lord President to 
procure for the committee an opportunity of considering any 
such modifications before they are finally approved. I 
venture, moreover, to suggest the expediency of widening 
the reference of last June, so as explicitly to authorise the 
committee to make representations, and to repoit, on any 
matter arising out of the Act which touches the Council’s 
functions. 

In response to suggestions from the Council the Lord 
President has prepared, and introduced into the House of 
Lords, a Bill for amending in a few particulars Section 8 of 
the Medical Act, 1886. This section governs the dates 
prescribed under the regulations for the election of Direct 
Representatives to the Council. If carried into law the 
amendments will enable the Privy Council to lay down ne« 
regulations, which will have the effect of securing that 
general elections shall be held at regular intervals of five 
years, even though a casual vacancy should from time t* 
time render necessary a by-election in the interval. Again, 
by increasing the period between the issue of the returning 
officer’s precept and an election, time will be given to 
ascertain whether the election is to be contest ed or not. If 
it should prove to be uncontested, it will be possib’e to 
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avoid the expense of preparing voting papers and the like. 
The ultimate result of the changes proposed should he a 
considerable s a ring in respect of election expenses, which 
under the present regulations, owing to a number of unfore¬ 
seen circumstances, have of late years amounted to a large 
and needless tax on the Council’s funds. The Bill provides 
that the tenure of office of the present Representatives shall 
extend to the end of 1916, in order that the next five-years 
period shall begin on the first day of January, 1917. The 
special thanks of the Council are due to the Lord President 
for his effective assistance in furthering this simple but 
necessary administrative reform. 

It is with much satisfaction that I report the completion in 
Canada of the legislation necessary to provide for the 
establishment of a federal Medical Council and a uniform 
system of registration for the Dominion. To bring this 
about 10 or 12 special Acts of Legislature have been 
required, at the instance of the central and the provincial 
governments. The organisation of the first Dominion 
Medical Council has been entrusted to the Secretary of 
State at Ottawa, who is himself a medical man. At his 
request our Registrar has forwarded to the new body for its 
guidance a set of the Council’s publications, forms, regula¬ 
tions, &c. Dr. T. G. Roddick, of Montreal, to whose patient 
labours is due the achievement of Canadian interprovincial 
reciprocity through Dominion registration, has kindly 
promised to keep the Council informed of the future progress 
of the scheme. 

I have also to report the completion by Mr. Harper, solicitor 
to the Council, of an important volume containing an account 
of all the cases dealt with by the Higher Courts of Law, in 
which questions of the interpretation of the Medical and 
Dentists Acts have been raised. Mr. Harper has been able 
to add considerably to the reports collected in the small book 
of “Cases” which has hitherto been at the disposal of 
members ; and he has greatly enhanced the usefulness of the 
new w r ork by admirable introductions, digests, and appen¬ 
dices. As the functions and procedure of the Council as a 
court of discipline are governed not only by the letter of the 
statutes, hut also by the judicial construction placed thereon, 
Mr. Harper’s work should prove of great value to the pro¬ 
fession and the public, as well as to the Council itself. The 
Executive Committee accordingly propose that the book 
should be published through the usual channels, in order that 
it may be accessible to all whom it concerns. The committee 
have, in your name, conveyed to Mr. Harper a proper 
acknowledgment of the pains and skill he has devoted to the 
compilation 

By your instructions the recent report on Indian candi¬ 
dates for professional examinations in this country was sent 
to all qualifying bodies and medical schools. The report 
embodied suggestions made by the India Office regarding 
methods for the attestation of certificates of medical study 
and examination in India, and invited observations on it 
from the authorities concerned. The absence of any objec¬ 
tion to the suggestions thus made justifies the belief that 
they have been found satisfactory, and that they constitute 
an acceptable improvement on the existing practice of the 
examining boards and professional schoo’s. The Education 
Committee has made considerable progress with the revision 
of the list of recognised pre’iminary examinations held out¬ 
side the United Kingdom, regarding which it has been in 
correspondence with the various educational authorities of 
the Empire. By next session the committee wdll be able to 
place before the Council the results of the inquiry, with 
a view to the publication of a new list, which will 
come into operation at the beginning of 1914. The 
Pharmacopoeia Committee has, with the help of its editors, 
been engaged in preparing for press the draft of four 
large sections of the text of the revised Pharmacopoeia. 
It is hoped that the first proofs may be ready for submission 
to the committee early in the new year, and that thereafter 
the work that still remains to be done will be rapidly 
advanced. The Committees of Reference in Chemistry and 
in Botany have rendered valuable service in supplement of 
the labours of the Committee of Reference in Pharmacy. The 
Treasurers and the Registrar have instituted an inquiry into 
the existing methods of preparing and printing the matter 
contained in the Medical Register and the Dentists Register, 
with a view to its clearer and more convenient presentation. 
It appears probable that, by improved arrangements between 
the office and the printers and publishers, an appreciable 
saving of expense ma be effected and a wider circulation 


may be obtained for the official volumes. In the existing 
state of the Council’s finances it is very desirable that 
economy should be practised in every branch of its work, 
and particularly in cases where, as here, there is a prospect 
of greater efficiency and convenience. 

Much of your time this session will be occupied with the 
consideration of penal charges. Apart from those in which 
at the last sitting judgment was postponed, the cases to be 
dealt with arise from the conviction in courts of law of 
registered practitioners found guilty of various offences. 
It falls to the Council to decide whether or not, regard being 
had to the gravity of the charges proved in other courts, it 
will direct the erasure from the Register of the practitioners’ 
names. In this connexion it is proper to record that the 
Home Secretary has now, at the request of the Renal Cases 
Committee, issued instructions to the police authorities 
throughout England to notify the Council of all cases in 
which medical or dental practitioners are convicted, whether 
of indictable or of other offences. Such notifications have 
for some years been regularly received from Scotland and 
Ireland; in future the English practice will be assimilated 
to the Scottish and Irish practice. It is not unlikely that, 
in consequence of the amended instructions, the Renal Cases 
Committee will be called upon to consider a larger propor¬ 
tion of cases from England than has hitherto been officially 
brought to its notice. 

Lastly, I must call your attention to a special inquiry to 
be held on Thursday, for which there is no strict precedent 
on the medical side of our proceedings. In this case there 
is no “accused practitioner,” as the inquiry relates to the 
continued appearance in the Medical Register of the name 
of a practitioner alleged to have died abroad some years ago. 
It is further alleged that some one, who is unqualified and 
therefore not subject to your jurisdiction, has been per¬ 
sonating the deceased practitioner and practising medicine 
under his registered name and qualifications. If these 
allegations are proved, the entry in the Register must be 
erased by your direction ; and the charge of personation will 
then have to be investigated by the criminal authorities. 
The judicial assessor and the solicitor to the Council have 
made themselves acquainted with the legal aspects of the 
case, and will be prepared, as always, to offer such pro¬ 
fessional advice as may be necessary for your guidance in 
the inquiry. 

Dr. LFttle, in proposing a vote of thanks to the President 
for his address, joined in his expressions of regret at the 
disappearance of Sir David Me Vail from the Council. All 
the members of the Council held him in high esteem, and 
enjoyed his pleasant and original manner in presenting his 
views to them. 

Service Tables. 

The Council receives tables showing the results of exami¬ 
nations for vacancies in the medical department of the Royal 
Navy, the Army Medical Service, and the Indian Medical 
Service. A resolution was passed conveying the thanks of 
the Council to the Director-General of the Medical Depart¬ 
ment of the Royal Navy, the Director-General of the Medical 
Department of the Army, and the Under-Secretary of State 
for India respectively for the returns which they had again 
furnished to the Council. 

Vacancy on Executive Committee. 

Dr. Norman Walker was elected successor to Sir David 
McVail on the Executive Committee. 

During the rest of Tuesday’s sitting several of the im¬ 
portant subjects alluded to in the President’s address were 
debated. 

Wednesday, Nov. 27th. 

Penal Cases. 

The Council at its sitting heard penal cases and directed 
the erasion from the Register of the names of several 
practitioners. 


University of London: University College. 

—The new pharmacology laboratories at the University 
College, built by the generosity of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, 
will be opened by the President of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London, Sir Thomas Barlow, $art., on 
Wednesday next, Dec. 4th, at 6 p.m. Lord Reay, K.T., the 
chairman of the College committee, will preside, supported 
by the Vice-Chancellor of the University, Dr. W. P. 
Herringham. 
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Ucirital Seta. 


University of Cambridge.— The following 

degrees were conferred on Nov. 22nd :— 

M.C.— A. H. Crook (Christ’s). 

M.B.— A. H. Crook (Christ’s). 

M. B. and B.C.—B. A. Playne (Pembroke) and J. Wintcrbotham 
(King's). 

—The offer of Colonel Walter Harding to establish a lecture¬ 
ship in Zoology in the University has been gratefully 
accepted. 

University of London.—A t examinations 

held in October the following candidates were successful: — 
Third (M.B., B.S.) Examination for Medical Degrees. ; 
Honours.—* Cecil Meredyth Jones, Westminster Hospital 

* t I Charles Jennings Marshall (I'niversity medal). Charing Cross 
Hospital; and * Julian Taylor, University College Hospital. 

* Distinguished in Medicine. t Distinguished in Pathology. 

I Distinguished in Forensic Medicine. 

Pans.— Carlyle Aldis, Guy’s Hospital; Walter Martin Ash, London 
Hospital; Claude Alexander Birts, University College Hospital ; 
Florence Hilda Bousficld, London (Royal Free Hospital) School of 
Medicine for Women ; Raymond Brewitt-Taylor, St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital; Basil William Brown, Westminster Hospital; Bertie 
Isaac Cohen, St. George’s Hospital; Thomas Philips Cole, Guy's 
Hospital ; Gertrude Dcarnley, London (Royal Free Hospital) School 
of Me<?icinc for Women ; Lionel Alfred Dingley, University 
College Hospital ; Herbert Thomas Evans, St . George’s Hospital ; 
Walter Barham Foley, St. Thomas's Hospital; James Maurice 
Foord, University of Leeds; George Edward Gouge-Andrews and 
William Stanley George, Guy's Hospital ; Alfred John Gibson, 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital; Charles Gibson, London Hospital; 
Charles D'Oyly Grange, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital ; Frederick 
Wood Hamilton, Middlesex Hospital ; Alan Waites Hansell, Uni¬ 
versity of Leeds and University College Hospital ; Arthur William 
Havard, London Hospital; Bernard Whitchurch Howell, St. Bar¬ 
tholomew's Hospital; Augustine Henry Hudson, St. Thomas’s 
Hospital ; George William Blomfield Janies, St. Mary’s Hospital ; 
Mary Sophia Jevons, London (Royal Free Hospital) School of 
Medicine for Women ; Mirza Mohammed Khan, John Stephen 
Herbert Lewis, and Robert Henry Liseombe, University College 
Hospital; Dorothy Cochrane Logan, University College, Cardiff, 
and London (Royal Free Hospital) School of Medicine for Women ; 
Emily Clara Macirone, London (Royal Free Hospital) School of 
Medicine for Women; Patrick John Monaghan, Guy’s Hospital; 
John Forbes O’Connell, St. Mark's Hospital; Harold Win nock 
Parrott, London Hospital; Purushottam Tulsidas Patel, Grant 
Medical College, Bombay, and London Hospital; Sara Louisa 
Penny, London (Royal Free Hospital) School of Medicine for 
Women ; Frederick Harold Rees, University College Hospital ; 
John Frederick Gwyther Richards, Guy’s Hospital ; Walter George 
Rogers, University College, Cardiff, Charing Cross, and London 
Hospitals; Eric Graham Saunders, St. Thomas’s Hospital; William 
Faulkner Valentine Simpson, London Hospital; Henry Kenneth 
Victor Soltau, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital ; James Lennox 
Stewart, Guy’s Hospital; John Tattersall. St. Mary’s Hospital; 
Francis Richard Todd, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital ; and Edward 
Alfred Wilson, Middlesex Hospital. 

The following candidates have passed in one of the two 
groups of subjects :— 

Group /.—George Francis Bradley, London Hospital ; Jules Maurice 
Cure, St. Bartholomew's Hospital ; Alexander Lindsay Fitzinnurioe, 
Guy’s Hospital; Frank Rex Fletcher, Londt n Hospital; Wilfrid 
Montague Glenister, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital ; James Moncricff 
Jolv, Guy’s Hospital; Thomas Pom fret Kilner, Victoria University 
of Manchester; George Sefton Miller, Guy’s Hospital; Henry 
Martin Rashhrook, London Hospital ; William Robinson. Guy's 
Hospital ; and Margaret Edith Elliott Smith and Mary Alice van 
Ingen, London (Royal Free Hospital) School of Medicine for 
Women. 

Group //. — John Appleyard and Edward Bach, University College 
Hospital; Alurod Charles Lowther OS. Baldcrdeck, St. Bartholo¬ 
mew's Hospital and University of Cambridge; Arthur Barrett 
Cardew, Middlesex Hospital ; Frederick William Theodore Clemens, 
University of Bristol ; Michael Joseph Cronin, London Hospital ; 
George Rowland Dohrashian, University College Hospital ; Andrew 
Royston Elliott, London Hospital ; Douglas Medlicott Gibson, St. 
Thomas’s Hospital ; Robert Lister Horton, University College Hos¬ 
pital ; Francis Harry Kelly, Middlesex Hospital ; Panics Duncan 
Lyle, Loudon Hospital; Gerald Roche Lynch and Crcsswell Lee 
Patti son, St. Mary’s Hospital ; William Barwisc Sanders, University 
College Hospital; Arthur Richard Shams 1, London Hospital; 
Aubrey William Venables, St. Mary’s Hospital ; Ernest Wentworth 
Wade, University of Bristol; Noel Tailored Whitehead, St. Thomas's 
Hospital ; and Alan Wilson, University College Hospital. 

B.S. Examination {for Student* who graduated in Medicine in or 
before Man, i'JOU). 

Pa**. —Frederick Champ McCombie, M.D., King's College Hospital. 

N. B.—This list, published for the convenience of candidates, is issued 
s ubjoct to its approval by the Senate. 

Society of Apothecaries of London.—A t 

examinations held recently the following candidates passed 
in the subjects indicated :— 

Sunt fry.— T. J. Gibbon (Sections 1. and II.), Madras and Middlesex 
Hnhpital ; and J. W. Harrison (Sections I. and II.) and G. R. Lynch 
(Sections 1. and II.), St. Mary’s Hospital. 


Medicine.— H. E. B. Finlaison (Sections I. and II.), St. Marx’s 
Hospital ; T. J. Gibson (Section II.). Madras and Middlesex 
Hospital; W. C. Himely, Paris and Middlesex Hospital; W. S. Hyde 
(Section II.), Guy’s Hospital ; and E. M. Morris (Section L>. Charing 
Cross Hospital. 

Forensic Medicine.— M. P. Dos Santos, i/ouv&in ; A. M. L. Greaves, 
Royal Free Hospital ; T. H. W. Idris, University College Hospital, 
anti E. M. Morris, Chariiig Cross Hospital. 

Midwifery.— G. R. Lynch, St. Mary’s Hospital ; E. M. Morris. Charing 
Cross Hospital; and S. Zarchi, Freiburg and London Hospital. 

The Diploma of the Society was granted to the following candidates, 
entitling them to practise medicine, surgery, and midwifery'T. J. 
Gibson and. W. C. Himely. 

Foreign University Intelligence.— 

Burlington {University of Vermont): Dr. F. W. Scars has 
been appointed Lecturer on Mental Diseases. Cologne 
( Academy of Practical Medicine): Dr. Thelen has been 
appointed Lecturer in Urology, and Dr. Zilkens Teacher of 
Dentistry.- Copenhagen : Mdlle. Hedwig, M.D., has been 
recognised as privat-docent of Orthopaedic Surgery. 
Cracow : Dr. Emil Godlewsky, Extraordinary Professor, ha< 
been promoted to the chair of Embryology and General 
Biology. - Czernowitz : Dr. Fritz Xetolitzky, Assistant in the 
Institute for Food Analysis, has been appointed Extra¬ 
ordinary Professor of Pliarmacognosis. — Freiburg : Dr. K. 
Gauss, privat-docent of Gynaecology, has been granted the 
title of Professor. - Gottingen: Dr. Ernst Schultzc, Pro¬ 
fessor of Psychiatry in the University of Greifswald, has 
been appointed to the chair of Mental and Nervous 
Diseases, in succession to the late Dr. Cramer. — Halle: Dr. 
Kathe has been recognised as privat-docent of Hygiene. — 
Konigsberg: Dr. Kurt Goldstein, privat-docent of Psychiatry, 
has been granted the title of Professor. J^eipsic: Dr. 
Paul Frangenheim has been appointed Oberarzt of the 
Surgical Clinic. Marburg: Dr. R. Hagemann has l>een 
recognised as privat-docent of Surgery.— Padua: Dr. M. 
Schiavoni has been recognised as privat-docent of External 
Pathology, and Dr. A. Carnevali as privat-docent of Dermato¬ 
logy and Syphiligraphv.— Philadelphia ( Woman's Medical 
College ) : Dr. William T. Shoemaker has been appointed 
Adjunct Professor of Ophthalmology.— ltome: Dr. E. Franco 
has been recognised as privat-docent of Medicine, and Di. 
Pansini and Dr. E. Bartolctta as prirat-docenten of Ophthal¬ 
mology. — Rostock : Dr. Hans Quechenstedt has been recog¬ 
nised as privat-docent of Medicine. Dr. Max Wolters 
has been promoted to the chair of Dermatology. — Shanghai 
( German Medical School): Dr. Walter Fischer, Assistant 
in the Pathological Institute, Gottingen, has been appointed 
docent of Pathology, and will commence his lectures in 
January. — Tiibingen : Dr. 0. Niigeli-Naf, of Zurich, has been 
appointed Extraordinary Professor and Director of the Medical 
Policlinic, and Dr. H. Schloessmann has been recognised 
as privat-docent of Surgery.— Turin : Dr. Valvasori, of Padua, 
has been recognised a * prirat-docent of Piediatry.— I lenna : 
Dr. Schumacher, Extraordinary Professor of Anatomy in 
the University, has been appointed Professor of Anatomy 
in the Veterinary School. Dr. K. Hochsinger has been 
appointed to the charge of the newly erected Wahringer 
Children’s Hospital. Dr. Ludwig Adler has been recognised 
as privat-docent of Midwifery and Gynaecology. 

Royal Microscopical Society.— A meeting vi 

this society was held on Nov. 20th, Mr. CL H. Plimuur. 
F.R.S., the President, being in the chair.—Mr. E. Heron- 
Alien and Mr. A. Earland communicated a paper on 
the Distribution of Saccammina Sphierica (M. Sars) and 
Psammosphirra Fusca (Schulze) in the North Sea, parti¬ 
cularly with reference to the suggested identity of the 
two species. These foraminifera, belonging to the family 
Astrorhizidie, and originally described as from the North 
Sea, but occurring also in all the great oceans, ha'? 
been the subject of considerable controversy. An ab¬ 
stract of a paper by the Rev. Hilderic Friend on BritiL: 
Henleas was read. The henleas are microscopic anneinb 
belonging to the family of Euchytraeids. The genus w > 
created in 1889 by Michaelsen and contained four authemk 
species and four which were doubtful. Another species vri- 
added in 1889 by Bretscher. In 19C0 when “ Das Tieircic! 
was published, the number recorded was 5, with : 
doubtful forms. During the next decade some progress 
made, 8 new species being added, and 4 definitely re¬ 
corded as British. In 1911 Friend described H. porpu*Jl.i. 
and added one or two others to the British list. !.• 
present paper gives an enumeration of no fewer than 
species, 18 of which are found in England and 1 [in Ire hi- 
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Of these, 7 new to science were found at Hastings in December 
last, and 3 have been found in Nottingham during the present 
year. An abstract of a paper by Mr. James Murray, F.R.S.E., 
on African Tardigrada was read. This paper adds 13 species 
to the list of African rartigrada. Twelve were described 
in the author’s previous paper, and Daday added a new 
species, M. tetronyx. There are now recorded 26 species 
for Africa, 18 for Tropical Africa, and 17 for South Africa. 
Nine of these were first discovered in Africa, and only one 
of them (E. perarmatus) has been found outside that 
continent. A new microscope designed for philatelic 
purposes was exhibited and described by Mr. Harold S. 
Cheavin. 

Alvarenga Prize of the College of Phy¬ 
sicians op Philadelphia.— The College of Physicians of 
Philadelphia announces that the next award of the Alvarenga 
prize, being the income for one year of the bequest of the 
late Sehor Alvarenga and amounting to about 8180, will be 
made on July 14th, 1913. provided that an essay deemed 
by the committee of award to be worthy of the prize 
shall have been offered. Essays intended for compe¬ 
tition may be upon any subject in medicine, but cannot 
have been published. They must be typewritten, and 
if written in a language other than English should 
be* accompanied by an English translation, and must be 
received by the secretary of the College on or before 
May 1st, 1913. Each essay must be sent without signature, 
but must be plainly marked with a motto and be accom¬ 
panied by a sealed envelope having on its outside the motto 
of the paper and within the name and address of the author. 
It is a condition of competition that the successful essay or 
a copy of it shall remain in possession of the College ; other 
essays will be returned upon application within three months 
after the award. 

The Royal Dental Hospital of London. — The 

annual dinner of the staff and past and present students of 
the Royal Dental Hospital was held at the Hotel Metropole 
on Nov. 23rd. Mr. J. Howard Mummery presided. 
After the usual loyal toasts had been duly honoured the 
chairman proposed that of “The Past and Present Students 
of the Royal Dental Hospital and the Dental School.’’ He 
claimed a long connexion with the hospital, and pointed out 
how great were the opportunities provided for the education 
of the student in the present day. He advised the modern 
student to think and not to put too much confidence in the 
text-book. Referring to the dignified and important, position 
which dentistry was rapidly reaching as a branch of profes¬ 
sional practice, he pointed to the great advance of school clinics 
by the application of modern dental surgery ; to the surgical 
advances based ui>on an examination of the teeth ; to the 
first thing which a surgeon now did, which was to look at 
the mouth and examine its condition before proceeding to a 
capital operation. The campaign against tuberculosis, he 
said, went hand-in-hand with that against caries, and the 
importance of each, he thought, was equal. He gave some 
useful hints to students as to the way they should study their 
subjects, and concluded by recommending that they should 
indulge in a hobby, because it was the best antidote to 
drudgery. Mr. F. Canton briefly acknowledged the toast 
on behalf of the past students, comparing the effi¬ 
ciency of the present hospital as a teaching and 
administrative institution with the state of things many 
years ago. Mr. Kidner, on behalf of the present 
students, in an excellent and entertaining speech, ex¬ 
pressed a very cordial appreciation of the work of the 
teaching staff, and assured them that he and his fellow 
students were grateful for the energies which the staff 
devoted to the task of fitting them for the work of their 
profession. The Dean, Mr. W. H. Dolamore, completed the trio 
of replies to the toast, and said it was a matter for con¬ 
gratulation that the annual dinner was so well attended on 
the present occasion. The school was making satisfactory 
progress and they were doing well in the pass-lists. Mr. 
W. W. James proposed the toast of “The Visitors,” to 
which Sir Alfred Pearce Gould, K.C.Y.O.. replied. He 
rejoiced to hear the Dean’s statement in regard to 
the prosperity of the school. The progress of dentistry, 
he thought, was remarkable, and surgeons owed much 
to dental surgery, which had demonstrated the import¬ 
ance of the cleanliness of the teeth. Causation, he 
added, was often a mystery traced eventually back to 


teeth. Mr. J. F. Colyer, in proposing the toast of “The 
Chairman,” first referred to the regrettable absence of their 
energetic secretary, Mr. J. F. Pink, through illness. In the 
past everyone knew that the success of their annual meeting 
was due largely to his organisation. This year Mrs. Pink 
had worked hard to make the present occasion a successful 
one, and their thanks were due to her for the admirable 
way in which the arrangements were carried through. He 
said the dental profession were grateful to Mr. Mummery for 
the valuable contributions he had made to dentistry, 
referring particularly to his researches on the nerves in 
dentine. Mr. Mummery replied in appreciatorv terms. The 
enjoyment of the evening was added to by an excellent 
programme of music, and altogether the occasion was one of 
the most successful that have been held in past years. 

Medical Sickness and Accident Society.— 

The usual monthly meeting of the executive committee of 
this society was held at 429, Strand, London, W.C., on 
Nov. 15th. The claim account presented showed a decided 
margin in favour of the society as against the amount 
expected. A new feature of the society’s experience is to be 
met with in the number of motor accidents ; these show a 
steady increase, and some at any rate have been serious and 
have involved long periods of incapacity. No extra premium 
is charged to members using motor cars or motor cycles. 
The new proposals received were about up to the average, 
but an increase in the number of members desiring to insure 
for higher amounts has taken place, and indicates that 
those who have had experience of the benefits derived from 
being insured in the society wish to be covered for the 
highest amount available under the rules. Under one of the 
present bonus schemes, should death take place before 65, 
their representatives would be entitled to an amount which 
increases automatically with the length of membership and 
the sum insured. It was decided to hold the annual meeting 
at an earlier date than usual. Full details of this will be 
given by advertisements in the medical journals some months 
in advance. Further information may be obtained from 
Mr. Bertram Sutton, Secretary, 33, Chancery-lane, W.C. 

Central Midwives Board.— A meeting of 
the Central Midwives Board was held on Nov. 21st at Caxton 
House, Westminster, Sir Francis H. Champnevs being 
in the chair. A letter was considered from the secretary of 
a training centre for midwives reporting that a false refer¬ 
ence from a matron of a maternity home had been given by 
a certified midwife with the view of obtaining a j)osition at 
a hospital. The Board decided that the facts be laid before 
the local police, and that failing action by them the matter 
be laid before the Public Prosecutor, and that failing 
action by him the matter be referred to the Penal 
Cases Committee. A letter was considered from Mr. 
J. C. Heaven, acting inspector of midwives for Bristol, 
inquiring whether an uncertified woman practising as 
a midwife who makes no special charge for her services, 
but accepts whatever her patient likes to give her, 
is practising as a midwife for gain and consequently within 
the terms of Section 1 (2) of the Midwives Act, 1902. The 
Board decided that the answer be that the question raised 
has not yet been settled in law, and that the only way to 
settle it is by instituting a prosecution under the Act, 
Section 1 (2). A letter was considered from the clerk of 
the Middlesex county council as to the difficulty of 
prosecuting uncertified women under Section 1 (2) of the 
Midwives Act, 1902, for practising as midwives. A letter 
was also considered from Dr. J. R. Kaye, county medical 
officer for the West Riding, on the same subject. The 
Board decided that a copy of the correspondence be sent to 
the Privy Council. 

West Sussex and Tuberculosis.— At its 

meeting on Nov. 22nd the West Sussex county council had 
before it a scheme for dealing with tuberculosis submitted by 
a specially appointed subcommittee which had had the 
assistance of the county medical officer, Dr. A. G. R. Cameron. 
The council decided, subject to the approval of the Local 
Government Board, to appoint a tuberculosis officer at a 
salary of £500 per annum ; also a clerk or clerk dispenser at 
a salary not exceeding £100 ; and a health visitor at a salary 
not exceeding £100, with travelling expense allowance not 
exceeding £20 : to hire a main dispensary at an annual 
charge for rent, rates, S:c. k not exceeding £100. and two 
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branch dispensaries at an annual charge for rent, rates, &c., 
not exceeding £78 for the two ; also to provide five shelters 
at a cost not exceeding £50, and to incur other expense in 
relation to the annual cost of such dispensaries not exceed¬ 
ing £222; to incur expenditure not exceeding £300 in the 
equipment t)f the main dispensary, and £100 in the equip¬ 
ment of the two branch dispensaries ; to incur expenditure 
in temporary arrangements for the reception of patients in 
sanatoria or hospitals not exceeding £200; and to enter 
into arrangements with Insurance Committees and other 
authorities and persons for dispensary treatment on such 
terms as the committee thinks fit. Save that one member of 
the council drew attention to the overlapping which he 
considered there would be in regard to the medical service 
of the county with their county medical officer, two school 
doctors, and now a tuberculosis doctor, the scheme was 
carried without discussion. The council, like the East Sussex 
county council, deferred the question of a joint sanatorium. 
Estimating the population of West Sussex at 176,323, Dr. 
Cameron considers that sanatorium or other treatment would 
have to be provided for 300 insured and 300 uninsured 
persons. The average death-rate from tuberculosis in West 
Sussex from 1901 to 1905 was 0 # 90, and in the last five years 
0*94, which satisfactorily compares with the death-rate from 
the same cause over the whole of England and Wales during 
the same periods. 

Donations and Bequests.—U nder the will of 

the late Miss Elizabeth Stringer the testatrix left £2000 to 
the Liverpool Royal Infirmary, and £1000 each to the 
Liverpool branch of the Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, the Convalescent Home for Women 
and Children, New Brighton, the Earslwood Asylum for 
Idiots, and the Hastings and St. Leonards Hospital.—The 
late Mrs. A. M. Jones, widow of the late Professor T. Jones, oi 
Manchester, has bequeathed £1000 to the Victoria University, 
Manchester, in augmentation of the endowment of the 
Professor Tom Jones memorial scholarship ; £500 to the 
University College of Wales, Aberystwith, as an endowment 
for promoting the study of surgery ; £1000 to the Man¬ 
chester Royal Infirmary, to provide a bed in the surgical 
ward ; £300 each to the Manchester Children’s Hospital, 
the Christie Cancer Hospital, the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Society for the Care of the Feeble-minded, the Gynaecological 
Department of St. Mary’s Hospital, and the Manchester Surgical 
Aid Society; and £100 to the Manchester Hospital Works 
Society.—The Chelsea Hospital for Women has received 
£157 10*. from Mr. F. G. Ivey, £100 from Mr. Thomas 
Joseph Whiffen, and £52 10*. from Mr. Seth Taylor towards 
its rebuilding fund. 

The Army and Navy Male Nurses’ Co- 

operation.— The fifth annual general meeting of this 
cooperation, which has now become self-supporting, will be 
held at St. James’s Theatre, S.W., on Dec. 10th, at 3 p.m., 
when Sir Dvce Duckworth, Surgeon-General A. W. May, 
Surgeon-General G. J. H. Evatt, Sir George Alexander, and 
Colonel Sir Edward Ward will speak. There will be a pro¬ 
gramme of music after the meeting. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT TOPICS. 

The Mental Deficiency Bill. 

In Bpite of the fact that the Mental Deficiency Bill will not be 
advanced through all its Parliamentary stages this year, the Standing 
Committee of the House of Commons which is charged with its con¬ 
sideration further amended it on Thursday, Nov. 1st. 

Clause 17, In its latter part, lays down that the following classes of 
persons shall be deemed 44 defectives within the meaning of the Act" 

“ (a) Idiots. 

(6) Imlicciles ; that is to say, persons who are capable of guarding 
themselves against common physical dangers, but who are incapable of 
earning their own living by reason of mental defect existing from birth 
or from an early age. 

(c) Feeble-minded persons; that it is say, persons who may be 
capable of earning their living under favourable circumstances, but 
are incapable, through mental defect existing from birth or from an 
early age (i.) of competing on equal terms with their normal fellows; 
or (ii.) of managing thomselves and their affairs with ordinary 
prudence; 

(d) Moral imbeciles; that is to say, persons who from an early age 


display some mental defect coupled with strong vicious or criminal 
propensities on which punishment has little or no deterrent effect; 

(e) Mentally Infirm persons; that is to say, persons who through 
mental infirmity arising from age or the decay of their faculties are 
incapable of managing themselves or their affairs.” 

Material alterations were marie by the Committee in these definitions 

The following definition was, on the motion of Mr. Harms, substi¬ 
tuted for the one in the text of the Bill: “ Imbeciles; that is to say, 
persons in whose case there exists from birth or from an early age 
mental defectiveness not amounting to idiocy, yet so pronounced that 
they are incapable of managing themselves or their own affairs, or in 
the case of children of being taught to do so.” 

It was agreed that the definition of feeble-minded persons should be 
“persons in whose case there exists from birth or from an early age 
mental defectiveness not amounting to imbecility, yet so pronounced 
that they require care, supervision, and control for their ow n protection 
or for the protection of others, or in the case of children, are incapable of 
receiving proper benefit from the instruction in ordinary schools.” 

The definition of moral imbeciles in the clause was modified so that 
it runs, “persons who from an early age display some permanent 
mental defect,” Ac. 

Paragraph ( c) relating to mentally infirm persons was deleted from 
the clause. 

A new subsection was inserted on the motion of the Home Secretary. 
It provided that 44 before any regulation is made under this section the 
draft thereof shall l)e laid before each House of Parliament for a period 
of not less than 30 days during the Session of Parliament, and if either 
of those Houses before the expiration of those 30 days presents an 
Address to His Majesty against the draft, or any part thereof, no further 
proceedings shall be token thereon, without prejudice to the making of 
any new draft regulation.” 

Clause 17 as amended was then agreed to. 

Mr. McKenna intimated that he hoped that the Committee would 
deal with the following clauses before it concluded its w'ork this 
session: (17) local authorities; (8) committees for the care of defectives; 
(12) general duties of local authorities; and (20) power to order defec¬ 
tives to be [sent to institutions or placed under guardianship. On 
these clauses he believed that there Jwas common agreement, and by 
passing them there would bo a basis for the new Bill of next year. 

The Committee adjourned. 

The Select Committee on Patent Medicine*. 

The Select Committee of the House of Commons, which is inquiring 
into the sale and advertisement of patent medicines, has been hearing 
further evidence from the standpoint of the owners of proprietary 
remedies. Their contention is that the publication of the formula on 
the package would amount to revealing a valuable trade secret. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Wednesday, Nov. 20th. 

Native Medical Men in Calabar. 

Mr. Jowett asked the Secretory of State for the Colonies whether 
in Calabar there were hospitals for the exclusive use of natives and non¬ 
natives respectively; and whether native doctors, no matter how high 
their qualifications, were disqualified by reason of their colour from 
ministering to the Bick in either of these institutions, both oi which 
were maintained to a considerable extent by revenue drawn from the 
natives themselves.—Mr. L. Harcourt replied: There is a native and 
a European hospital at Calabar. They are administered by Govern¬ 
ment medical officers, but I cannot say whether any of the officers in 
charge at present are natives. The question of allowing private practi¬ 
tioners to take charge of their patients after admission to hospital is 
under consideration. 


The Notification of Pulmonary Tuberculins. 

In reply to Captain Fader, Mr. Burns said : Pulmonary tuberculosis 
is a notifiable disease throughout England and Wales. 

Thursday, Nov. 21st. 

Meat Inspection at Deptford , Birkenhead , and Bristol. 

Mr. Nannktti asked the President of the Local Government Board 
whether there was any veterinary inspection for the local authorities 
enforcing the Public Health Act at Deptford, Birkenhead, and Bristol; 
and if so, could he state whether such veterinary inspection under the 
Public Health Acts at the aforesaid places took place, ami w hat numbers 
were condemned as unfit for the food of man and consequently con¬ 
fiscated —Mr. H. Lew is (on behalf of Mr. Burns) replied : I assume 
that the honourable Member’s question, so far as regards Dept ford, refers 
to the foreign cattle market which is actually within the metropolitan 
borough of Greenwich, but which is controlled by the corporation of the 
City of London. I am informed that all animals landed at this market 
are examined by an inspector of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
and that all carcasses are inspected by a duly qualified meat inspector. 
During 1909, 1910, and 1911, 18, 22, and 15 entire carcasses were con¬ 
demned, and, in addition, a very small percentage of offal and organs 
was condemned. At Birkenhead a meat inspector with special 
training and long experience is engaged on this work. The number . 
cftrcAS9C8 t parts of carcasses* and pieces of offal condemned in 1909, lylu* 
and 1911 were 85, 44. and 47 respectively, out of a total number oi 
animals killed of 145,774, 90,330, and 79,215. At Bristol there are two 
meat inspectors, and the meat condemned in 1909, 1910, ami 191 1 con¬ 
sisted of 174, 152, and 219 whole carcasses and «xld pieces of meat. An 
inspector has also been appointed whose work consists exclusively m 
the examination of imported foodstuffs. 

Provisions against Cholera Risks . 

±\r H. Carlilk asked the President of the Local Government Boa 
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what special provisions were being made for guarding against the risk 
of cholera, now rampant in Turkey, being brought into this country: 
and w'hether, in view of the maritime traffic between Great. Britain and 
the Black Sea, he was making any arrangements for detailed examina¬ 
tion of crews and their effects in all cases where the vessels had 
touched at the Golden Horn.—Mr. H. Lewis (on behalf of Mr. Burns) 
answered : The Regulations of the Local Government Board dated 
Sept. 9th, 1907, contain the provisions which are in force for protecting 
this country against cholera. These Regulations are based on the 
International Convention. Under the Regulations the Customs officer 
is required, on the arrival of a ship, to ascertain as far as possible 
whether the ship is an infected ship or has come from an infected port, 
and to question the captain. If he finds that the ship is an infected 
ship or suspected ship, he is required to detain the ship and to inform 
the sanitary authority. 

Sanatorium Treatment in the 1 Holland Division. 

Mr. Francis McLaren asked the Secretary to the Treasury how 
many applications for sanatorium treatment had been made from 
insured persons in the Holland division of Lincolnshire, and how 
many were now in receipt of treatment.—Mr. Master man said in 
reply: Two applications only have been received from insured persons 
in the district in question. Of these, one was in so advanced a stage 
of consumption that he died before he could be removed, and the other 
is now' receiving treatment. 

The Incidence oj Sanatorium Benefit. 

Mr. Astor asked the Secretary to the Treasury whether in the event 
of an insured person entitled to sanatorium benefit being recommended 
for institutional treatment through the tuberculosis officer in charge 
of a dispensary and being sent to a sanatorium or other institution, the 
fee of 6 d. per head now being offered by the Government to medical 
practitioners would still be paid to that insured person’s medical 
adviser or would lx? paid to the institution where he was being treated. 
—Mr. Masterman wrote in reply : The 6d.. referred to is a capitation 
payment in respect of the treatment of tuberculous insured persons by 
general medical practitioners. The aggregate amount of these sixpences 
contributed in respect of all insured persons is to pay for the domi¬ 
ciliary portion of sanatorium benefit, leaving the remainder of the total 
Bum allocated by the Act for such benefit to the institutional 
treatment. 

The Supply of Drugs under the. Insurance. Act. 

Mr. Worth iN'orox-E vans asked the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether any and which Insurance Committee had made provision for 
the supply of proper and sufficient drugs and medicines and prescribed 
appliances to insured persons under the National Insurance Act; 
whether any and which Insurance Committee had yet published a list 
of tho persons and firms who had agreed to supply drugs, medicines, 
and appliances within its area; and whether any and which com¬ 
mittee nad fixed a scale of prices therefor.—Mr. Mastkrman said in 
reply: The answer is in the negative. The Commissioners are com¬ 
municating with the Insurance Committees on the subject. 

Medical Services in the Highlands . 

Mr. Macpherson asked the Secretary" to the Treasury whether the 
Committee appointed to consider the position of the Highlands of 
Scotland, with reference to the medical benefits under the National 
Insurance Act, had finished their inquiry ; whether their report had 
now been presented ; and, if not, when it w T as likely to be presented. 

The Marquis of Tullibardine : Before the question is answered, 
may I ask whether the Committee was not considering the medical 
service in the Highlands and not only medical benefits under the 
Insurance Act ? 

Mr. Masterman answered: I think the reference to the Committee 
•was rather larger than the service under the Insurance Act. The 
Inquiry is finished. The report is now being drafted and will be shortly 
presented. 

Inclusive Medical Fees at Scottish Universities. 

Mr. Hogge asked the Secretary to the Treasury: (I) whether he 
•would state what powers the Lords of the Treasury claimed to have in 
the internal management of the Scottish universities ; and, if they did 
not make any claim, would he say how they justified their recent 
correspondence aboat the establishment of an inclusive fee for 
mediaine in these universities; (2) w hy the Lords of the Treasury did 
not consult the Secretary for Scotland before they wrote refusing 
additional grants to Edinburgh University unless the University 
adopted an inclusive fee in medicine and the applied sciences ; and 
(3) whether any" representations had been pressed upon the Lords of 
the Treasury by the Carnegie Trust favourable to the adoption 
of an inclusive fee in medicine at the Scottish universities; 
and whether the proposed inclusive fee had been suggested 
solely or partly with a view to the convenience of that trust. 
—Mr. Masterman replied: The Treasury make no claim to deal 
with the internal arrangements of the Scottish universities, but 
+hey r are charged with the duty of laying down such principles as seem 
advisable as a condition of asking Parliament to vote grants of public 
money. The inclusive fee was adopted as a condition of the additional 
grant before the money was voted by Parliament in 1911-12 and 1912-13, 
and w’as accepted in principle by the Scottish universities. No repre¬ 
sentations were received from the Carnegie Trust in the matter. If any 
objection to t he principle is felt by any' body of Scottish opinion, I shall 
be glad to hear any representations they may r wish to make on the 
subject. 

Mr. Hogge : Is the right honourable gentleman aware that the 
Universities of Glasgow and Edinburgh have sent representations 
against the inclusive fee? 

Mr. Mastkrman : No representations have reached me. Perhaps 
after the matter has been made public I may receive some. 

Mr. Pringle : Has the right Honourable gentleman not received a 
communication from the General Council of Glasgow University ? 

Mr. Mastkrman : None has reached me personally. 

Mr. F. Whyte : lias there not been correspondence between the 
University of Edinburgh and the Treasury" pointing out the extreme 
disapproval with which that University regards this course ? 

Mr. Masterman : I must ask for notice of that question. 

Dr. Addison : Has the Treasury been advised that the inclusive fee is 
the best way to avoid cramming ? 

Mr. Mastkrman : I cannot enter into a controversy on that subject. 


Reported Outbreak of Dengue Fever at Meerut. 
fcaptain Faheh asked the Secretary" of State for War whether he could 
give the House any" details regarding the recent outbreak of dengue 
fever at Meerut, by- which several officers and some hundred men were 
attacked.—Mr. H. Baker (who answered on behalf of the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India) said : The Secretary of State for India is 
notin possession of any details. 


Education Authorities and the Declining Birth-rate. 

Mr. King asked the President of the Board of Education whether 
any'local authorities had pleaded the declining birth-rate as a ground 
for building or providing less elementary school accommodation than 
the usual percentage of ]>opulation which had been taken to be as of 
school age ; w hether this plea had been in any case accepted by the 
Board; and whether cases within the last two years could be named 
where such contention had been admitted.—Mr. J. A. Pease wrote in 
reply: One local education authority" has recently" mentioned in this 
connexion the decline of the birth-rate, but I am not aware of any 
cases in which the decision of the Board has been affected by this 
consideration. 

Mr. King also asked the right honourable gentleman whether he was 
aware that the declining birth-rate was now more than outweighed by 
the rapid decrease, especially during the last few years, of infantile 
mortality; and whether, under these circumstances, ho would adopt a 
new formula for the proportion of tho population for whom school 
places were to bo provided by local authorities.—Mr. J. A. Pease (in & 
written answer) replied: The number of school places to be provided 
by a local education authority is not now decided by any formula, but 
upon the best information wfcich can be procured with regard to the 
actual needs of the locality. So far as recent statistics showr there 
appears to be no stable proportion between the birth-rate and infantile 
mortality". 

Monday, Nov. 25th. 


Maternity Benefit. 

In reply to Mr. W. Thorne, Mr. Masterman said that maternity 
benefit under the Insurance Act was payable in respect of a confine¬ 
ment and not in respect of the number of children born at it. 

The Treatment of Consumptives in London. 

Mr. Astor asked the President of the Local Government Board 
whether he would state how it was proposed to make the hundreds of 
empty beds in the Met ropolitan Asylums Board available for the insti- 
tional treatment of consumptive insured persons in London.—Mr. 
Burns replied: Negotiations are proceeding between the London 
County Council and the Metropolitan Asylums Board wMth a view to 
seeing if it is possible to utilise some of the accommodation of the 
latter body- for the purpose in the question. Nothing has yet been 
settled, but I understand that the matter is being dealt with as 
expeditiously as possible. 

Local Authorities and the Treatment of Tuberculosis. 

Mr. Astor asked the President of the Local Government Board 
whether he would state how many complete schemes for detecting and 
treating tuberculosis had been submitted by local authorities, and how 
many had been approved up to date by the Board.—Mr. Burns 
answered: Complete schemes have already been submitted by the 
councils of 60 counties and county boroughs, and the Board have 
approved of the main lines of 33 of these schemes. Schemes of a partial 
or temporary character have been submitted by 46 other such councils, 
and schemes for the provision of dispensaries have already been sub¬ 
mitted by 16 metropolitan borough councils. 

Beds in Sanatoria. 

Mr. Astor asked the President of the Local Government Board 
whether he would state how" many beds in sanatoria, as distinguished 
from beds in hospitals or other institutions, were now available for 
insured persons Buffering from tuberculosis.—Mr. Burns answered: 
The total number of beds in the sanatoria already approved by my 
Depart ment is 2806. ^__ 
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Baelliere, j. B., kt Fils, Paris. 

Traitement dTrgence des Maladies dee Organes G<5nito-Urinaires. 
Par lea Docteurs J. Fiolle, Professeur suppliant h l’Ecole do 
Mddeciiie de Marseille, Chirurgien des Hdpitaux, et P. Fiolle, 
Ancicn Interne des HOpitaux et de la Clinique Urologique de 
Marseille. Price Fr.6. 

Butterworth and Co., Bell-yard, Temple Bar, London; and at Sydney 
and Calcutta. 

Butterworth’s Workmen’s Compensation Cases. Vol. V. (New 
Series.) Edited by His Honour Judge lluogg, K.C., and Douglas 
Knocker, Barrister-at-Law, M.B. Lond. Price Is. 6 d. net; postage 
bd. extra. 

Cable Printing and Publishing Co., Limited, Hatton House, 
51, Great Queen-street, London, W.C. 

The Amateur Gardener's Diary and Dictionary. Price la. net. 

Churchill, J. and A., London. 

Fatty Foods: Their Practical Examination. A Handbook for the 
Use of Analytical and Technical Chemists. By E. Richards 
Bolton, F.C.S., Consulting Analyst and Technical Chemist ; and 
Cecil Itevis, Chief Chemist, Messrs. Welford and Sons, Limited. 
Price 10a. bd. net. 

Enkk, Ferdinand, Stuttgart. Bauermkister, F., 19, West Regent- 
street, Glasgow. 

Abriss dcr Unfall- und Invaliditatskunde des Sehapparats. Von 
Dr. Ehren fried Cramer in Cottbus. Price M.7, or 7s. 

Fischer Gustav, Jena. 

Zur Morphologic der Niorensekretion unter physiologischen und 
pathologischen Bedingungcn. Von I)r. Tatzuo Suzuki, Arzt m 
Japar. Mit eincm Vorwort von L. Aschoff, Freiburg l.B. 
Price M.15. 
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Jahresbericht liber die Ergebnisse der Tuberkuloseforschung, 1911. 
Von Dr. F. Kbhler, Chcfarzt der Heilstktte Holsterhausen bei 
Werden a.d.Kuhr. Abdruck aus dem Klinischen Jahrbuch 
herausgegeben von Dr. Naumann und Prof. Dr. M. Kirehner. 
Sechsundzwanzigster Band. Price M.6. 

Geschlochtszellen und Kdrperzellen im Tierreich. Ein Vortrag 
von Dr. med. et phil. von Berenberg-Gosslor, Privatdozent fiir 
Anatomie in Freiburg i.B. Price Pf.60. (Sammlung ana- 
tomischcr und physiologischer Vortriige und Aufsfttze. Heraus¬ 
gegeben von Prof. l)r. E. Gaupp und Prof. Dr. W. Trendelenburg. 
Heft. 19. Zweiter Band, Heft 6.) 

Vorlesungen iiber Infoktion und Immunit&t. Von Dr. Paul Til. 
Muller, a. 6. Professor der Hygiene an der Universitat Graz. 
Vierte erweitertc und vermehrte Auflage. Price, paper, M.8.; 
bound, M.9. 

Lchrbuch der Zalmkrankhciten fiir Aerzte und Studieronde. Von 
a.d. Prof. Dr. B. Mayrhofcr, Vorstand der K.K. Universitiits- 
Zabnklinik und Primararzt am Allgemeinen Krankeuhause in 
Innsbruck. Price, paper, M.9; bound. M.10. 

Verglcichend-diagnostischer Atlas der Hautkrankheitcn und der 
Syphilidc einscldiessend die der Haul angrenzenden Sehleim- 
hkute. Von Dr. S. Ehrmann, a.d. Professor der Dermatologic 
und Syphilidologie an der K.K. Univcrsitkt, Vorstand der Der- 
matologischen Abteilung des K.K. Allgemeinen Krunkenhauses 
zu Wien. Price M.50. 

Heywood, John, Limited, Deausgatcand Ridgefield, Manchaster; and 
29-26, Lamb’s Conduit-street, London, W.C. 

Electricity Made Plain. By George K. Peers, Associate Member of 
the Institution of Electrical En^ncers. Price lu. net. 

Hilton and Co., Calcutta. 

A Treatise on Hygiene and Public Health, with Sjiecial Reference 
to the Tropics. By Birendra Nath Ghosh. L.M.S. Cal. Univ. ; 
and Jahar Lai Das/L.M.S. Cal. Univ., Health Officer. Mauiktala 
Municipality, Calcutta. With an Introduction by Colonel 
Kenneth Macleod (retd.). Price Rs.3.8, or 5s. net. 

Hirschwald, August, Unterden Linden,60, Berlin. N.W. 

Atlas dor OperationB-Anatomie und Operations-Pathologie dcr 
weiblichen Sexualorganc, mit besondercr Beriicksichtigung des 
Ureterverlaufes und des Suspensions- und Stiitzapparatos des 
Uterus. In 35 Tafeln. Von Dr. Wilhelm Liepmann. Privatdozent 
fiir Geburtshiilfe und Gyniikologie an der Friedrich Wilhelrn- 
Universitat zu Berlin. Price M.24. 

Der jetzige Stand der Krebsforschung Von Prof. Dr. Georg 
Klemperer, Direktor des Instituts fiir Krebsforschung der Kdnigl. 
Charite uml des StAdt. Krankenhauses Moabit. (Referat erstattet 
in dcr Gencralversammluug do? Deutschcn Zentralkomitees fiir 
Krebsforschung am 18 Mai, 1912.) Price M.2. 

Der Kohlehydratstoffwechsel und die innere Sekret ion. Darlegung 
lhrer beiderseitigen Bcziehungen und neue Erklarung des Wcsens 
hiermit zusammenhiingender Stoffwechselkrankheiten. Fur 
Forscner und Praktiker. Von Dr. Paul Hockcndorf, Spczialarzt 
fiir Stoffweehsclkrankheiten, Berlin -Charlottenburg. Price 
M.2.40. 

Die Praxis der Salvarsanbehandlung. Von Marinc-Obcrstabsarzt 
Dr. Gennerich, Oberarzt der Krankeuabtcilung fiir Haut- uml 
Geschlechtskrankhciteu im Kaiserl. Marine-Lazarett Kiel-Wik. 
Price M.3.60. 

Veroffentlichungon aus dem Gebicte des Militar-Sanitiitswesens. 
Herausgegeben von der Medizinal-Abteilung des Kbniglich 
Preussisclien Kriegsministeriums. Heft 53. Die Schussverletz- 
utigcn des Schmids im Kricge.1 Bcobacht ungen ‘ uml 
Erfahrungen wiihreml des russiseh-.japanischen Krieges 1904-1905. 
Von Otto Holbeck, s. Z.filtcrcr Arzt der ••Kigencncu flicgemleu 
Kolonne Hirer MajcstSt der Kaiseriu Maria Fcodorowna.’’ 
Price M.12. 


Partridge, S. W., and Co., Limited, 21 and 22, Old Bailey, London, 
E.C. 

First Steps to Nursing. A Manual for Would-be Probationers. By 
Mabel H. Cave, Lady Superintendent and Matron of Weatminster 
Hospital. With a Preface by Sir John Wolfe Barry. K.C.B. 
Price Is. 2d. 

Riverton Press, The, Chicago. 

The Blood of the Fathers. A Play in Four Acts. By G. Frank 
Lydston. Price not stated. 

Saunders (W. B.) Company, Philadelphia and London. 

Primary Studies for Nurses. A Text-book for First Yew Pupil 
Nurses. By Charlotte A. Aikens. Second edition, thoroughly 
revised. Price 8*. net. 

Clinical Studies for Nurses. A Text book for Second and Third 
Year Pupil Nurses and a Handbook for all who are engaged in 
Caring for the Sick. By Charlotte A. Aikens. Second edition. 
Price 10*. net. 

A Manual of Personal Hygiene. Proper Living upon a Physiologic 
Basis. By American Authors. Edited by Walter L. Pyle, A.M., 
M.D. Contributors : D. H. Bergey, M.D., J. W. Courtney, M.D., 
George Howard Fox, M.D., Joel E. Goldthwait, M.D., E. Fletcher 
Ingals. M.D., Walter L. Pyle, M.D., B. Alexander Randall, M.D., 
G. N. Stewart, M.D. Edin., Charles G. Stockton, M.D.. Harvey 
W. Wiley, M.D. Fifth edition, revised and enlarged. Price 
6*. 6<l. net. 

Nutritional Physiology. By Percy Goldthwait Stiles, Assistant 
Professor of Physiology in Simmons College, Boston. Price 
6*. net. 

A Text-book upon the Pathogenic Bacteria and Protozoa. For 
Students of Medicine and Physicians. By Joseph McFarland, 
M.D., Professor of Pathology and Bacteriology' in the Medico- 
Chirurgical College. Philadelphia. Seventh edition, thoroughly 
revised. Price 158. net. 

A Text-book of General Bacteriology’. By Edwin O. Jordan. Ph.D.. 
Professor of Bacteriology in the University of Chicago and in 
Rush Medical College. Third edition, thoroughly revised. 
Price 13*. net. 

A Text-book on the Practice of Gynecology. For Practitioners and 
Students. By William Easterly Ashton, M.D., LL.D., Professor 
of Gynecology in the Medieo-Chirurgieal College, Philadelphia. 
With 1050 new line drawings illustrating the Text bv John V. 
Alteneder. Fifth edition, t horoughly revised. Price 2?*. 6d.net. 

A Text-book of Obstetrics. By BartonCooke Hirst, M.D., Professor 
of OI>stetrics in the University of Pennsylvania. Seventh edition, 
revised and enlarged. Price 2ls. net. 

Scientific Press, Limited, London. 

Massage Manual. Intended for the Use of Students for the I.S.T.M. 
Examination. By M. Pireau. Edited and revised by S. Gurney 
Champion, M.D. Edin., M.B., C.M., Ac. Part I.: Massagr. 
Part II.: Anatomy and Physiology. Price 2*\ 6d. net. 

Ophthalmic Nursing. By Sydney Stephenson, M.B., C.M.. 
F.R.C.S. Edin., D.O. Oxou.. Editor of the “Ophthalmoscope,’ 
Ophthalmic Surgeon to Queen Charlotte's Hospital. Thin! 
edition, revised and enlarged. Price 3s. 6 d. net. 

Springer, Julius, Berlin. 

Diagnostik der Farhensinnstbrungen. Eine Einfiihrung fiir 
Sanitatsoffiziere. beamtete Aerzte, Bahnarzte und Studierende. 
Von Professor Dr. Stargardfc. Privatdozent an der Universitat ; 
und Professor Dr. Oloff, Marine-.Oberstabsarzt zu Kiel. Price, 
bound. M.1.80. 

Die Pucrperale Wumlinfektion. Von Dr. Albert Hamm, Oberarzt 
an der Universitiits-Fraucnklinik in Strassburg i.E. Price M.6. 

St ein ii ei I., G., Paris. 


Hodder and Stoughton, London. New York, and Toronto, 

Another Device. By Stephen Paget. Price 5*. net. 

Kimpton, Henry, London. Stknhouse, Alexander, Glasgow’. 

The Wassermann Reaction. Its Technic and Practical Application 
in the Diagnosis of Syphilis. By John W. Marchildon, B.S., M.D. 
Price 6*. 6<L net. 

Klinkhardt, Dr. Werner. Vehlag von, Leipzig. 

Urologischcr Jahresbericht. Eiuschliesslich der Erkraukiiugen 
des Mannliehen Genitalapparates. Redigiert von Prof. Dr. A. 
Kollmann In Leipzig uml Dr. S. Jacoby in Berlin. Literal ur 
1911. Price M.20. 

Lynwood and Co., Limited, 12. Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 

Rag Time. A Collection of Military Poems Suitable for Recitation. 
By Lieut.-Col. J. I). F. Donegan, R.A.M.C. Price 18. net. 

Maclkhose, James, and Sons, Glasgow. 

A Manual of Immunity. For Students and Practitioners. By 
Elizabeth T. Fraser, M.D. Glasg.. late Assistant Bacteriologist, 
Glasgow Royal Intirmary ; Beit Research Fellow. Price 58. net. 

Macmillan and Co., Limited, St. Martin’s street, London. 

Sleeping Sickness. By F. M. Sand with, M.D., F.R.C.P. Loud., 
Gresham Professor of Physic; Lecturer at the London School of 
Tropical Medicine and at *St. Thomas’s Hospital Medical School; 
Senior Physician to the Albert Dock Hospital. Price 4 d. 

Maloine. A., Paris. 

Le Post-j>artum Normal. Premier Fascicule. Gencralites ; Organes 
genitaux. Par le Professeur Constantin Daniel (de Bnearest). 
Price not stated. 

J A 4 Diagnostic et le Traitcment des Cancers Inoperables. A I’Usage 
des Praticiens. Par Joseph Thomas, I)octeur"en Mbdccine, 
Docteur bs-Scieuccs, Laurent de l’Acadeiuie de Medccine. Price 
not stated. 

Marlhorough, E., and Co., 51, Old Bailey, London. E.C. 

French Grammar Self-Taught. By J. Laffittc, B.-ds-L., Principal 
French Master, City of London School. Price, in blue wrapper, 
1*. ; in red cloth, 1*. Gd. 

French Self-Taught by the Natural Method. With Phonetic 
Pronunciation. Thimm’s System. Enlarged edition. Revised 
by J. Laffltte, B.-«\s-L., Principal French Master, City of London 
School. Price, in blue wrapper, 1*.; in red cloth, 1*. 6d. 


La Tubcrculose Pulmonaire : Maladie evitable, Maladie curable. Par 
le Dqefcur R. Brunou, Professeur de Clinique Medirale, Directeur 
de l'Ecole de Mcdecine de Rouen. Price, boards, Fr.10. 

Tiiieme, Georg, Leipzig. 

Monographicn iiber die Zeuguug beim Menschen. Von Dr med. 
Hermann Rohlcder. Sexualarzt in Leipzig. Baud II.: Die Zeugung 
untcr Blutsverwandtcu. Price, paper, M.4.20; bound, M.5. 

University of London Press, Limited, London. Hoddkr and 
Stoughton, Warwick-square. London, E.C. (Publishers to the 
University of London Press, Limited). 

Health Resorts of the British Islands. Edited by Neville Wood, 
M.D. Price 10.*. 6d. net. 

University Tutorial Press, Limited, Cambridge. W. B. Clive, 
25, High-street, New Oxford-street, Loudon, W.C. 

The London University Guide, 1913. Containing the Regulations 
for Examinations to bo held in 1913 aud 1914. Price not stated. 


^jjpwittmcnk 


Successful applicants for Vacancies , Secretaries of Public Institutions, 
ana others possessing in formation suitable for this column , art 
invited to forward to The Lancet Office, directed to the Sub- 
Editor, not later than 9 o'clock on the Thursday morning of cock 
week, such information for gratuitous publication. 


Bean, K. D., M.B.. Ch.B.Vict.. has been appointed Junior House 
Surgeon at the Manchester Royal Infirmary. 

Bed ale, F. S., M.K.C.S., L.R.C.P.. has been appointed House Surgeon 
to "special’Depart men t s at the Manchester Royal Infirmary. 

Clem in son, F. J., M.C. Cantab., F.R.C.S. Eng., has been appointed 
Clinical Assistant to the Ear and Throat Department at University 
College Hospital. 

Crowe, H. Neville, M.B.. C’h.B. Blnn., M.R.C.S., L.H.C.P. I.omi.. 
has been appointed Honorary Physician to the Genera! In firman, 
Worcester. 
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Dzvolet, L. A., M.R.C.S., L.K.C.P. Lond., has been appointed House 
Surgeon at University College Hospital. 

Duggan, N., M.B., Ch.B. Viet., has been appointed Senior House 
Surgeon at the Manchester Royal Intirmary. 

Gow, Joh>\ M.B., Ch.B. Viet., has been reappointed Accident Room 
House Surgeon at the Manchester Royal Intirmary. 

Hey. W. H., F.R.C.S. Kng., has been reappointed Assistant Surgical 
Officer to the Manchester Royal Infirmary. 

Hunt, Miss M., M.D. Loud., D.P.H., has been appointed Junior 
Clinical Assistant to the Gynecological Department of the Royal 
Free Hospital. 

Lkwis, T.. M.D. Lond., M.R.C.P. Loud., has been appointed Assistant 
Physician to University College Hospital. 

Matthews, N., M.B., Ch.B.Virt., has been appointed Senior House 
Surgeon at the Manchester Royal Infirmary. 

Morris, C. W., M.R.C.S., L.ILC.f\ I.ond.. has been appointed Regis¬ 
trar of Amesthetica at University College Hospital. 

Oliver, T. H., B.A. Cantab., M.B., Ch.B. Viet., has been appointed 
House Physician at the Manchester Royal Infirmary. 

Perkins, Hk'khkkt W., F.R.C.S. Eng., D.P.H. Lond.\ has been ap¬ 
pointed Pathologist and Bacteriologist to the Hampstead General 
and North-West London Hospital. 

Samttkl, H., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. Lond., has been appointed Clinical 
Assistant to the Skin Department at University College Hospital. 

Stewart, R. P., M.B., Ch.B. Viet., has been appointed Junior House 
Surgeon at the Manchester Royal Infirmary. 

Hku>, W. J., has been appointed Director of the Cancer Research 
Laboratory at the Manchester Royal Infirmary. 

Vining, C. Wilfred, M.D., B.S. Lond.. M.R.C.P. Lend., D.P.H , 
has been apj>ointed Honorary* Physician to the Leeds Public 
Dispensary. 

Wilkinson. A. G., M.B., Ch.B. Viet., has been appointed House Phy¬ 
sician at the Manchester Royal Infirmary. 

Wiijjs, H. B., L.M.S.S.A. Lond., has been appointed House Physician 
at the Manchester Royal Infirmary. 


$axaitms. 


I or further information regarding each vacancy reference should be 
made to the advertisement (see Index). 


Barnet, Clare Hall Sanatorium. South Minims.—Assistant Resident 
Medical Officer. Salary £120 per annum, with board, lodging, ami 
laundry. 

Birkenhead Union Infirmary and Sanatorium.— Junior Resident 
Assistant Medical Officer (female). Salary £110 per annum, with 
board, washing, and apartments. 

Birmingham and Midland Hospital for Skin and Urinary 
Diseases.— Clinical Assistant for three months. Salary at rate of 
52 guineas per annum. 

Birmingham, Komsi.ev Hill Sanatorium for Consumptive*.— 
Medical Superintendent. Salary £350, with board and residence. 

Birmingham, Salterley Grange Sanatorium for Consumption, 
near Cheltenham.—Resident Medical Officer. Salary £300 per 
annum, with board, &c. 

Bodmin, Cornwall County Asylum.— Third Assistant Medical Officer 
and Pathologist. Salary £160 per annum, with quarters, board, 
laundry, and attendance. 

Bournemouth, Royal National Sanatorium f<»r Consumption 
and Diseases of the Chest.— Resident Medical Officer. Salary 
£12 per month, with board, residence, and washing. 

Braintree, United Districts of Braintree, D unmow, and 
Halstead.— Medical Officer of Health. Salary £500 per annum. 

Brighton Isolation Hospital.— Junior Resident Medical Officer for 
six months. Salary at rate of £100 per annum, with board. 

Brighton, Royal Sussex County Hospital.— Assistant House 
Surgeon, unmarried. Salary £80 per annum, with apartments, 
board, and laundry. 

Bristol Royal Infirmary.— Resident Casualty Officer for live months. 
Salary at rate of £50 per annum, with ‘lioard, apartments, and 
laundry. 

Carlisle Now-Provident Dispensary.— Resident Medical Officer. 
Salary £150 per annum, with apartments. 

Carmarthen, Joint Counties Asylum.— Second Assistant Medical 
Officer. Salary £160 j>er annum, with board, lodging, washing, Ac. 

City of London “Hospital for Diseases of the Ciiest. Victoria 
Park, E.—Clinical Assistant in Out-patient Department. 

Cobham, Surrey, Schiff Home <>f Recovery for Surgical Semi- 
Convalescents.— Resident Surgical Officer for six months. 
Salary £75, with board, lodging, and washing. 

Cornwall County Council.— Tuberculosis Medical Officer. Salary 
£500 per annum. 

Coventry and Warwickshire Hospital.—J unior House Surgeon. 
Salary £90 per annum, with rooms, board, washing, and 
attendance. 

Dorchester, Dorset County Hospitai..—H ouse Surgeon, unmarried. 
Salary £100 per annum, with board and residence. 

Dumfries, Crtchtox Royal Institution.— Second Assistant Phy¬ 
sician, unmarried. Salary £200 per annum, with apartments, 
board, and laundry. 

East London Hospital for Children and Dispensary for Women. 
Shadw'ell, B.—Medical Officer to the Casualty Department for six 
months. Salary at rate of £100 per annum, with luncheon and tea. 
Also House Physician. Salary at rate of £75 per annum, with 
board, residence, and laundry. 

Halifax Royal Infirmary.— Third House Surgeon, unmarried. 
Salary £80 per annum, with residence, board, and washing. 

Hampstead, Borough of. —Tuberculosis Medical Officer. Salary £400 
per annum. 

Hastings, Bast Sussex Hospital.— Assistant House Surgeon. Salary 
at rate of £70 per annum, with residence, board, and washing. 

Hereford County and City Asylum.— Assistant Medical Officer, 
unmarried. Salary £150 per annum, with board, lodging, 
washing, Ac. 


Hereford, Herefordshire General Hospital.— House Surgeon, 
unmarried, for six months. Salary at rate of £120 per annum, 
with board, apartments, and washing. 

Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond-street, W.C.—House 
Surgeon, unmarried, for six months. Salary £30, with board, 
residence, and washing allowance. 

Italian Hospital, Queen-square, W.C.—House Surgeon for six 
months. Salary £60 per annum, with board and residence. 

Leeds Hospital for women and Children.— House Surgeon for 
six months. Salary at rate of £50 per annum, with board. 

Leicester, Leicestershire and Rutland Asylum.— Junior Assistant 
Medical Officer, unmarried. Salary £150 per annum, with board, 
residence, and laundry. 

Lincoln County Hospital.— Junior House Surgeon, unmarried, 
for six months. Salary at rate of £100 per annum, with board, 
residence, and washing. 

Liverpool Education Committee.— Medical Men for the Treatment 
of cases of Defective Vision and Ringworm. Salary 75 guineas per 
annum each. 

London Temperance Hospital, Hampstead-road, N.W.—Resident 
Medical Officer. Salary £200 per annum, with board, lodging, and 
washing. 

Lowestoft Hospital.— House Surgeon, unmarried. Salary at rat© of 
£100 per annum, with board, residence, and laundry. 

Maidstone, Kent County’ Asylum. — Fourth Assistant Medical 
Officer, unmarried. Salary £200 to £220 per annum, with quarters, 
attendance, washing. Ac. 

Manchester, Hulme Dispensary, Dale-street, Stretford-road.—House 
Surgeon. Salary £160 per annum, with apartments, attendance, 
coal, and gas. 

Manchester Northern Hospital for Women and Children, 
Park-place, Cheetham Hill-road.—Honorary Assistant Surgeon for 
Women. 

Manchester Royal Infirmary.— Resident Medical Officer, unmarried. 
Salary £150 per annum, with l>oard and residence. 

Mount tehnw Hospital for Consumption and Diseases of the 
Chest, Hampstead.—House Physician. Salary £75 per annum, 
with board, residence, and washing. 

-Nesting and Lunxastixg, and Parish of Nesting, Ac.—M edical 
Officer. Salary £50 per annum. 

Norfolk Education Committee.— Assistant Medical Officer. Salary 
£250 per annum. 

Norwood School Treatment Centre (L.C.C.).—Practitioners for 
Anesthetics; Nose, Throat, and Ear; Ophthalmic (Refractions); 
Ringworm (X Ray Treatment) ; Minor Ailments. Salary at rate of 
£50 per annum. 

Nottingham General Hospital.— Assistant House Surgeon. Salary 
£100 per annum, with board, residence, and laundry. 

Plymouth. South Devon and East Cornwall Hospital. —House 
Physician for six months. Salary £75 per annum, with board, 
residence, and washing. 

Rochdale Infirmary.— Junior House Surgeon, unmarried. Salary 
£80 ]K?r annum, with board, residence, and laundry. 

Royal College of Physicians.— Milroy Lecturer. 

Royal Ear Hospital, Soho.—Honorary Assistant Anaesthetist. Also 
House Surgeon. Salary £40 per annum. 

Royal Eye Hospital, Southwark, S.E.—Junior House Surgeon for six 
months. Salary £50 per annum, with board and residence. Also 
Clinical Assistants. 

Royal Free Hospital, Gray’s Inn-road, W.C.—Surgical Registrar 
(female). 

Royal National Orthopedic Hospital.—Two Honorary Anes¬ 
thetists. Salary 20 guineas each. 

Seamen's Hospital Society, Dreadnought Hospital, Greenwich.— 
Medical Registrar. Salary £100 per annum, with luncheon. 

University College Hospital, Gower-strcet, W.C.—Obstetric 
Registrar. 

University' of London.— Examiners. 

Wakefield, West Riding of Yorkshire.— Tuberculosis Officer. 
Salary £400 per annum. 

Wells, Somerset and Bath Asylum. —Second Assistant Medical 
Officer, unmarried. Salary £135 per annum, with board, lodging, 
washing, and attendance. 

West Bromwich and District Hospital.— Assistant Resident House 
Surgeon and Anaesthetist, unmarried. Salary £75 per annum, with 
board, residence, and washing. 

West London Hospital, Hammersmith-road, W.—House Physician 
for six months. Board, lodging, and laundry provided. 

Westminster Hospital Medical School, Caxton-street, S.W.— 
Loot urer on Tropical Diseases. 

Wisbech, North Cambridgeshire Hospital.—R esident Medical 
Officer. Salary £150 per annum. 

Worcester County and City Asylum, Powick.—Junior Assistant 
Medical Officer, unmarried. Salary £160 per annum, with board, 
apartments, washing, and attendance. 


Jjtarriap, mrtr Jtalfrs. 

BIRTHS. 

Gauntlett. —On Nov. 17th, at Bloxham, Oxon., the wife of Harry 
Leon Gauntlett, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., A.K.C., of a daughter. 

Smalley. —On Nov. 17th, at Suva, Fiji Islands, the wife of James 
Thornton Smalley. M.R.C.S. Eng., L.R.C.P. Lond., of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Gardiner-Hare.— On Nov. 19th, at St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
Harold Gardiner. M.B., B.S., to Constance Mabel, only daughter of 
Henry T. Hare, F.R.I.B.A., and Mrs. Hare. 

DEATHS. 

Sparke.— On Nov. 22nd, at West Hill, Mansfield, Notts, George 
Whiteficld Sparke, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., in the 84th year of his age. 

Stedman. —On Nov. 25th, at Leighton Buxzard, Frederick Stedman f 
Surgeon, aged 65 years. 
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ftofes, j%rt Comments, anb Jttskrs 
to Corresponbents. 

INSTINCTS AND PROBABILITIES. 

There is now running at the Duke of York’s Theatre a short three-act 
play called Insiinct, which depends for its dramatic climax upon the 
struggle in a surgeon's mind between his natural impulse to kill his 
wife’s supposed paramour and his professional instinct for saving 
human life—even that of his rival. According to stage ideals the 
play is coherent, and it leads with unflagging interest up to its one 
great *‘situation," upon wiiich the final curtain falls with commend¬ 
able speed. As might, be expected with a play which from l>eginning 
to end violates all the technical probabilities, the audience is quite 
convinced that it is the roal thing. The captious medical critic will, 
of course, find it easy to pull the whole piece to bits and mock the 
playwright, the actors, and the audience for supposing that medical 
men ever did or said such absurdities. But we understand that the 
real thing on the stage never professes to be a faithful picture of 
real life as this is know r n to the technical expert. Therefore 
the medical superior person must be a little indulgent when he 
turns to Instinct for au ovening’s entertainment. Moreover, the 
scene is laid in the United States, and everybody knows that medical 
and surgical practice over there does not exactly correspond to 
the standard sot by our insular prejudices. Although the hero 
(a surgeon) is a Fellow of our own Royal Society and speaks good 
English even in his wildest moments, he is an American, and 
although his brother (a physician) reads The Lancet even in his 
wildest moments, he too is an American ; hence w e must make allow¬ 
ances. Why should not a surgeon’s consulting-room lead direct into 
his wife’s bedroom, even if she is haunted with the thought of his 
great blood-stained hands always cutting and tearing other people for 
a livelihood? After all, the theatrical profession for aught we know 
may consider that Rosalind , the charming little piece by Barrie which 
follows Instinct , is a grotesque travesty in so far as it attempts to 
reveal the mind and behaviour of an actress of 40 “ and a bittock.” It 
will be a bad day for us all when every play with what is called a 
strong medical interest has to be passed beforehand by a dramatic 
committee of the General Medical Council. 

CRfiME DE MENTHE AND ACAPNIA. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir, —In The Lancet of to-day (p. 1481) the writer of the amusing 
notice of my two papers evidently suspects me of a design 
“£pater les m&iocins bourgeois." But he might have noted that 
the advice to take cr£me de mentke was only given to a pro¬ 
fessional audience in the strictest confidence. Those who are 
dubious as to the existence of any link between angina pectoris and 
" flatulence " may care to read the report of the debate, held early in 
October, at the Academic de M^declne de Paris, and those who are 
sceptical as to “ gas secretion” may care to read Roger’s lecture, “ On 
the Functions of the Lung," published in La Presse Medicate & fortnight 
Ago. I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Welbeck-street, W., Nov. 23rd, 1912. F. G. Crookshank. 

HEALTH AND SANITATION IN NORTHERN NIGERIA. 

A report on the Blue-book of Northern Nigeria for the year 1911 has 
been received at the Colonial Office and presented to Parliament. It 
states that the average number of Europeans resident in the Protec¬ 
torate during the year, including officials and non-officials, but exclud¬ 
ing those engaged on the Lagos Government railway, was 616 males 
and 25 females—a total of 641. The native population is estimated at 
’9,296,000—4,033,743 males and 5,235,257 females. There is an enormous 
variation in the density of the population from 4*51 per square mile 
in Kontagoro to 500 per square mile in parts of Kano provinco. There 
were 13 deaths amongst, the European population, in addition to 
one amongst the Europeans employod on the railway extension. 
The number of European officials invalided during the year was 
40. As in previous years, malarial fever accounted for a large 
numl>er of the cases of ill-health. There were 5 fatal cases of black- 
water fever, as compared with 2 in 1910. Amongst natives there 
were 80 cases of small-pox treated, with 14 deaths. One European 
had a severe attack, but recovered. This disease, which assumes an 
epidemic form annually, is very prevalent throughout the Pro¬ 
tectorate. but at present it is not possible to give accurate statistics 
of it. There were 5494 vaccinations performed during the year, of 
which 3879 were returned as successful. There is, as was only to be 
expected, a great prejudice against vaccination on the part. of the 
natives, but there arc indications that this prejudice is being 
broken down gradually. 

The number of Europeans admitted to the hospital at Zungero 
during 1911 was 54, and there was 1 death ; 811 natives were admitted, 
an l among these there were 16 deaths. To the hospital at Lokoja 
108 Europeans were admitted and 883 natives; there were 2 deaths 
Among the former and 46 among the latter. To the temporary 


hospital provided at Baro for the construction staff of the Bara-Kano 
and Bauchi light railways there were 74 admissions, with only 
1 death. European nursing sisters were in attendance at the 
Zungero and Lokoja hospitals and at the temporary hospital at 
Baro. The total number of out-patients treated during the year, as 
compiled from rcturnH received from out stations, were: Europeans 
686, with 3 deaths ; natives 21,940, with 199 deaths. 

The w’ork of the Sanitary Department is entirely advisory. Hie 
staff consists of two European officers, w r ho are the advisers of the 
executive in all matters affecting sanitation. Efforts are being made 
to impress on the native chiefs the need for proper sanitation in 
their towns. It is in the Northern States that the chiefs take most 
kindly to these efforts, and in Kano City particularly great improve¬ 
ments have been effected. With regard to the Southern and pagan 
provinces, any improvement of the sanitary surroundings of the 
natives can only be brought about after much time and patience 
have been Bpent. Efforts are being made, where possible, to 
clear the ground in the neighbourhood of towns and roads 
in order to reduce the number of cases of trypanosomiasis. 
There were 27 cases—2 fatal—of this disease brought to notice 
amongst the natives during 1911, and doubtless there were 
many more cases W'hich were not notified. Attempts are 
being made effectively to segregate cases of leprosy and sleeping- 
sickness, but it is not an easy matter to persuade the natives to 
consent to the necessary isolation from their friends. At Lokoja, 
Baro, and Zungero, in addition to the regular oiling of puddles and 
water holes which cannot either bo drained or filled in, the stations 
and native towms are visited by the local health officers and sanitary 
inspectors, who pay special attention to moveable receptacles, inside 
and outside of the compounds, which hold or are liable to hold water. 
A certain amount of elementary sanitation is being taught at the 
Government schools. 

The highest shade temperature recorded during the year was 
119° F. at Geidam on March 28th, and the lowest 43° F. at Kano on 
Dec. 30th. The highest mean shade temperature was 83*8° F. 
recorded at Baro, and the lowest 73*0° F. at Naragata. The greatest 
total rainfall was 57*84 inches recorded at Naraguta in the Central 
Province, and the lowest 10‘46 inches at Geidam in Bornu province. 

“CAST" MEDICAL LITERATURE. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir,— Through your kindness in inserting an appeal for “cast ” 
copies of The Lancet and other valuable medical journals, members of 
the profession working in isolation and under t rying circumstances in 
many parts of the globe have received much greatly valued help. 
Lately there has been a falling off in the supply. May I again mention 
the need ? Only up-to-date literature is wanted, and if avoidable, no 
sent anonymously. An address will be given on application to me. 

I am. Sir, yours faithfully, 

Bacton, Wokingham, Berks. (Miss) B. Gambier Parry. 

THE ECONOCOOKER. 

Recently a demonstration took place at the residence of Mr. Waggett 
of a new cooking apparatus called the “ Econocooker." A number of 
people were present, and amongst theso we noticed several hospital 
physicians and members of hospital administrative staffs. Mr. 
Waggett, in addressing the guests, said he saw this new method of 
cooking a short, while ago in the Pyrenees, and ho thought there 
were great possibilities for its uses. He remarked that the principle 
adopted was really most primitive, at least it was very similar to that 
of ancient races, who, having made a hole in the ground and put a 
fire therein, placed the meat to be cooked In it, afterwards covering it 
with earth. The apparatus is based on two essential principles: 
firstly, the giving of a certain amount of heat to a piece of cast iron, 
which heat performs the cooking; secondly, the prevention of radia¬ 
tion by means of an insulated cover. All forms of cooking are 
possible, and at this demonstration a chicken was roasted, cakes and 
bread were baked, steaming and stewing of meat and vegetables w ere 
performed. All these were afterwards tasted and pronounced 
excellent. 

In addition to the scientific perfection of this cooking—it being 
admitted that it‘gives an equal cooking to all parts, at the same 
time retaining all the nutriment and destroying none, which 
appealed to the majority of the audience—it was also proved that 
the apparatus produces great economy of labour and of money. In 
the former case it was shown that during all the time of cooking no 
supervision was necessary, the cooking being entirely automatic, 
and in the latter it was obvious that no fuel was expended. A 
point of especial importance w r as that, owing to the gradual 
diminution of the temperature and also to the absence of evapora¬ 
tion, the meal could be allowed to remain in the ap]>aratus for as 
much as two hours after the regular dinner hour, without over¬ 
cooking or any deterioration of the food. 

The demonstration was conducted by Monsieur Emile Kiechlc, of 
Yernet-les-Bains, assisted by Mr. H. S. Corder, of Newcastle, the 
British representative of the makers. Monsieur Escoiffier, the chef of 
the Carlton Hotel, was also present,and expressed his entire appro\al 
of this method of cooking. It was stated that the Eeon<xooke r 
now' on sale at the principal London stores. 
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HEALTH AND SANITATION IN SIERRA LEONE. 

A report on the Blue-book of Sierra Leone for the year 1911, prepared 
by the Acting Colonial Secretary, Mr. E. E. Evelyn, I.S.O., has been 
presented to Parliament. It states that Sierra Leone, situated on 
the West Coast of Africa, consists of two parts—(1) the Colony, and 
(2) the Protectorate—and has a coast line of 210 miles, extending from 
the territory of the Republic of Liberia oh the south-east, where the 
Mano River forms the boundary, as far as Kiragba on the north-west. 
It is bounded on the north and north-east by French Guinea, on the 
south-east by Liberia, and on the west by the Atlantic Ocean. The 
estimated area of the Colony and Protectorate is about 31,000 square 
miles. According to the Census of 1911 the population of the Colony 
amounted to 75,572 (41,001 males and 34,571 females), while that of 
the Protectorate is estimated at 1,327,560, including 3426 non¬ 
natives. The principles underlying “the administration of the 
Protectorate have been to recognise, as between natives, the use of 
native customary law; to preserve the authority of the native rulers ; 
to strengthen the just and lawful exercise of that authority, while 
preventing all acts of aggression ; and to grant to all non-natives in 
the Protectorate the protection of tho English law’ to w’hich they had 
formerly been accustomed. Registration of births and deaths is not 
compulsory in the Protectorate, nor is it enforced it all parts of the 
colony. In Freetown (the capital), however, it is obligatory. During 
the year 1911 1116 births and 1314 deaths were registered, of which 
501 and 740 respectively took place in Freetown. These returns show 
a death-rate of 17 and a birth-rate of 14 per 1000 respectively. The 
ten chief causes of death were in the order given as follows: (1) 
diseases of the digestive system; (2) diseases of the nervous 
system; (3) diseases of the respiratory'' system ; (4) debility . 
(5) fever (malarial); (6) diseases of the circulatory system; 
(7) rheumatism ; (8) premature birth ; (9) diseases of the 

urinary system ; and (10) tubercle. It must, however, be 
noted that only about 25 per cent, of the deaths registered are 
certified to by medical practitioners. There was an improvement 
during the year in the health of the European population, which 
consists of about 192 officials, 374 military, and 343 non-officials—total 
909. There w’ere amongst the Europeans 3 deaths, 2 of which were 
due to blackwater fever and heart disease respectively, while the 
other was accidental. Thirty-six Europeans were invalided, of whom 
17 were suffering from malaria and 1 from blackwater fever. Ninety 
European officials w’ere placed on the sick list for a total number of 
532 days, while 5 were sent to England invalided. There were no 
cases of yellow fever or trypanosomiasis during the year, nor any 
epidemic outbreak of small-pox. Vaccination was carried on as 
regularly as possible, both in the Colony and Protectorate; 8432 person 8 
were vaccinated—5199 (61 percent.) with known success. The returns 
of malaria show that 2208 cases were treated, as compared with 2472 in 
1910. In Freetown 151 fewer cases were recorded than in the year 
previous, a decrease which affords some testimony as to the success 
of the anti-mosquito measures adopted, w’hich is further confirmed by 


awarded to those chiefs whose zeal in promot ing tho sanitary improve¬ 
ment of their chiefdoms has appeared to merit recognition. At 
Freetown in 1911 the mean shade temperature was 80’4°F., the highoat 
point recorded being 92° in March, and the lowest 70’8° in October 
The rainfall measured 146'59 inches, August being the wettest month, 
with 36 08 inches, w’hile the driest was January with 0 01 inch. Tho 
maximum humidity was 90° in August and the minimum 75 a 
in April. 

Communications not noticed in our present issue will receive attention, 
in our next. 


Httkmtl gkrjr for % ensuing Meek. 

SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL SOCIETY, Burlington House, London, W. 

Thursday —Mr. C. G. Douglas, I)r. J. S. Haldane, Mr. /. Hender¬ 
son and Mr. E. C. Schneider: Physiological Observations- 
made on Pike’s Peak, Colorado, with Special Reference to 
Adaptation to Low Barometric Pressures.—Muriel Robertson : 
Notes on the Life-history of Trypanosoma Gambiense, w ith a 
Brief Reference to the Cycles of Trypanosoma Nanuin and Try¬ 
panosoma Pecorum in Glossina Palpalis (communicated by Sir 
J R Bradford, K.C.M.G., secretary to the Royal Society).—Dr. 
j. H. Ashworth and Dr. T. Rettio -. On a Gregarine-Steinina 
Rotundata nov. sp., present in the Mid-gut of Bird Fleas 
of the Genus Ceratophyllus (communicated by Prof. J. C. 
Ewart).—Prof. G. Dreyer, Mr. W. Ray, and Mr. E. W. A. 
Walker - (1) The Size of the Aorta in Warm-blooded Animals and 
its Relationship to the Body Weight and to the Surface Area 
expressed in a Formula (communicated by Prof. F. Goteh); (2) 
The Size of the Trachea in Warm-blooded Animals and its 
Relationship to the Weight, tho Surface Area, the Blood 
Volume, and the Size of the Aorta (communicated by Prof. F. 
Gotch).—Studies of the Processes Operative in Solutions-.— 
XX., Mr. E. E. Walker -. The Conversion of Ammonic Cyanato 
into Urea, especially as Influenced by Alcohols (communicated 
by Dr. H. E Armstrong); XXII., Mr. F. P. Worley: The 
Hvdrolvsis of Cane Sugar by Dilute Acids (communicated by 
Dr H. IS. Armstrong); XXlD., Mr. F. P. Worley: The Hydro¬ 
lysis of Cane Sugar by Sulphuric Acid, with a Note on Improve¬ 
ments in Polarimetnc Apparatus (communicated by Dr. H. E. 
Armstrong); XXIV., Mr. F. P. Worley: The Hjdroh-sis of 
Mcthylic Acetate by Acids (communicated by Dr. H. E. Arm- 
stronir); XXV., Dr. H. E. Armstrong and Mr. 1. P. Worley: 
The § at urc of Hydrolytic Process.—Dr. R. T. Beatty: The 
Direct Production of Characteristic Roentgen Radiations by 
Cathode Particles (communicated by Sir J. 1. Thomson, O.M.). 
—Mr. A. S. Russell: The PenetratingPower ot the 7 Rays from 
Radium C (communicated by Prof. E. Rutherford).—Dr. H. S. 
Allen: Tho Photo-electric Behaviour of Iron in the Active and 
Passive State (communicated by Prof. C. G. Barkla).—Mr. H. B. 
Keene : A Determination of the Radiation Constant (communi¬ 
cated by Prof. J. H. Poynting). 


a decrease of 54 in the number of deaths from tho disease. The 
infantile death-rate in Freetown was 310 per 1000—a decrease of 58 on 
the rate for 1910. The regular work of the sanitary department was 
diligently carried on during the year, special attention being devoted 
to the extermination of mosquitoes. Consequent on the routine 
inspections of collections of water with a view to the discovery of 
larva 1 , 1350 prosecutions were instituted under the Public Health 
Ordinance, 1910, and in 1084 cases convictions were secured. In 
Freetown the free distribution of quinine was extended by an 
arrangement under which the Princess Christian Mission Hospital 
Dispensary is supplied with large quantities free of charge for 
issue particularly in the eastern part of Freetown, where that 
institution is situated. The inhabitants of Freetown show marked 
appreciation of the free supplies of broken stone provided, at Professor 
Simpson’s suggestion, for use in filling up pools and other hollow’s. 
Experiments are in hand to make trial of the usefulness of “millions’' 
fish as larvie-eaters. They may prove useful in pools, but larvir-eating 
fish appear to avoid places where laundry work is habitually carried 
on, owing to the soapy condition of the water ensuing therefrom. It 
is believed that, as a result of the comprehensive and sustained 
campaign against mosquitoes, their number in Freetown has been 
sensibly diminished. 1918 rats and mice were brought to the Colonial 
Hospital by the public and paid for at the rate of one penny each. 
The usual sanitary inspections throughout the Colony were efficiently 
conducted during the year. In the Protectorate, where the sanitation 
scheme is controlled by the District Commissioners with tho assist¬ 
ance of the medical officers, and is promoted by suasion and encourage¬ 
ment, a gratifying advance is recorded. One indication of this is dis¬ 
cernible in the establishment, by a few’ of the native chiefs, of definite 
segregated cemeteries. Some progress has also been made in the matter 
of expelling cattle from the towns and villages, while there arc also 
cases of entirely new towns having been built by chiefs on regular 
lines in the immediate vicinity of old ones, with a view to abandoning 
the latter eventually or at least to remodelling them substantially. 
It is further favourable augury that many chiefs are now beginning 
to take a practical interest in the planning and making of roads and 
streets. Presentation swords and certificates have, as usual, been 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF MEDICINE, 1, Wimpole-street, W. 

Titf^day _ 

Section of Pathology (Hon. Secretaries—H. R. Dean,. 
Gordon W. Goodhart) -. at 8.30 p.m. 

Laboratory Meeting at the National Hospital, Queen-square, W.C. 
Dr. H. MacLean and Dr. A. Cooper: Demonstration on Beri- 

Mr. LMcDona^iT The Complete Life Cycle of the Parasite of 

Dr F V E h Batten and Dr. G. Holmes: The Pathological Examina- 
’ tion of a Case of Werdnig-Hoffinann Paralysis. 

Dr. Farquhar Buzzard : The Pathological Examination of a Case 
of Acute Poliomyelitis. 

Dr. S. A. K. Wilson -. Two Rare Tumours of the Third v entnclc. 

Other Sections and Preparations of Neurological interest will 
be shown. 

W EDNFSD Jl V • 

Section of Ophthalmology (Hon. Secretaries—J. Herbert 
Parsons, Leslie Paton) -. at 8.30 p.m. 

Discuttion: „ _ , . 

The Physiology of the Intraocular Pressure. Opened by Dr. 
Leonard Hill, F.R.S., and Professor Starling, F.R.S. 

Mr. Priestley Smith, Mr. Martin Flack, Mr. Thomson 
Henderson, Mr. J. H. Parsons, and others w r ill take part m the 
discussion. 

(Members of other Sections are cordially invited to attend 
this Meeting.) 

Thursday 

Section of Obstetrics and Gynaecology (Hon. Secretaries— 
W. W. H. Tate, T. W. Eden): at 8 p.m. 

^DnSuifield-Jones: Two Cases of Fibromyoma Uteri under¬ 
going Sarcomatous Degeneration. 

Dr. Beckwith Whitehouse: .(1) Early barcoina of Lterus; (2> 
Fibromyoma showing Unusual Characters. 

Dr. Williamson : Gestation in a Fallopian Tube stretched over a 
Broad Ligament Cyst. . T 

Dr. Gordon Luker -. Rupture of a Hemorrhagic Corpus Luteunv 
with a Broad Ligament Cyst. 

Short Comviunication: 

Dr. Florence Willey: Case of Hydrocephalus Complicated by 
Eclampsia, Fibroids, and a Contraction Ring. 
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Paper: 

Dr. Clifford White : The Contraction Ring as a Cause of 
Dystocia, with Description of Specimen removed during 
Labour. 

Fkiday. 

Section of Laryngology (Hon. Secretaries—Dan McKenzie, 
E. A. Peters): at 4.30 p.m. 

Case*, Specimens, and Instruments 
Will be shown by Mr. C. W. M. Hope, Dr. Walter G. Howarth, 
Dr. Harold Whale, Dr. P. Watson-Williams, Dr. D. R. Paterson, 
Mr. J. F. O’Malley, and others. 

Section on Anesthetics (Hon. Secretaries—H. J. Scharlieb, 
C.M.G., H. E. G. Boyle): at 8.30 p.m. 

Mrs. Dickinson Berry: Notes on Anaesthetics in America, with 
Special Reference to the Practice at the Mayo Clinic. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS, John-strcet, Adelphi, W.C. 

Monday.— 8 p.m., Mr. C. R. Darling: Methods of Economising 
Heat. (Cantor Lecture.) 

Wednesday’.—8 p.m., Mr. A. Zimmermann: The Manufacture of 
Sugar from Wood and its Economic Importance. 

RONTGEN SOCIETY, Cancer Hospital (Free), Fulham-road, S.W. 

Tuesday.— 8.15 p.m.. General Meeting. Visit to the new Electrical 
and Radio-Therapeutic Department, the Physical Lalxirntories 
and the Laboratories of the Research Institute at the Cancer 
Hospital, Brompton. The Apparatus will be shown and Demon¬ 
strations given of Single Impulse Exposures, Diathermy, 
Electro-Coagulation, Radium Technique, Ac. 

NORTH-EAST LONDON CLINICAL SOCIETY, Prince of Wales’s 
Hospital, Tottenham, N. 

Thursday*. —4.15 p.m., Clinical Meeting. 


LECTURES, ADDRESSES, DEMONSTRATIONS, Ac. 

ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS OF ENGLAND, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, W.C. 

Thursday.— 5 p.m., Mr. C. W. Mansell Moullin: The Biology of 
Tumours. (Bradshaw Lecture). 

MEDICAL GRADUATES’ COLLEGE AND POLYCLINIC, 22, 
Cheniea-8treet, W.C. 

Monday’. — 4 p.m., Dr. W. Fox : Clinique (Skin). 5.15 p.m.. 
Lecture:—Mr. A. E. J. Barker : Regarding Drainage after 
Laparotomy for Inflammatory Conditions. 

Tuesday’. —4 p.m.. Dr. H. L. Tidy: Clinique (Medical). 5.15 p.m., 
Lecture:—Dr. J. C. McClure: Gastric Atony and Neurasthenia. 
Wednesday.— 4 p.m., Mr. T. P. Legg: Clinique (Surgical). 

5.15 p.m., Lecture :—Mr. If. D. Maxwell: Obstetric Emergencies. 
THURSDAY’.—4 p.m., Dr. G. A. Sutherland: Clinique (Medical). 

5.15 p.m.. Dr. A. F. Tredgold: The Diagnosis of Mental Defect. 
Friday.— 4 p.m., Mr. J. Cunningham : Clinique (Eye). 

POST-GRADUATE COLLEGE, West London Hospital, Hammersmith- 
road, W. 

Monday’.— 10 a.m., Dr. Simson: Diseases of Women. 11 a.m., 
Mr. Addison: Demonstration of Minor Oix»rations 12 noon. 
Dr. Bernstein : Pathological Demonstration. 2 p.m., Medical and 
Surgical Clinics. X Rays. Operations. Mr. Dunn: Diseases 
of tno Eye. 5 p.m., Lecture:—Dr. Low: Plague. 

Tuesday’.— 10 a.m., Dr. Robinson: Gynaecological Operations. 

10.30 a.m., Surgical Registrar: Demonstration of Cases in Wards. 
12 noon, Mr. T. Gray: Demonstration of Fractures, Ac. 
2 p.m., Medical and Surgical Clinics. X Rays. Opera¬ 
tions. Dr. Davis: Diseases of the Throat, Nose, and Bar. 

2.30 p.m., Dr. Abraham : Diseases of the Skin 5 p.m., Lecture:— 
Mr. Pardoc : Clinical (Urinary Surgery). 

Wednesday.— 10 a.m., Dr. Saunders: Diseases of Children. Dr. 
Davis: Operations of the Throat, Nose, and Ear. 10.30 A.M., 
Medical Registrar: Demonstration of Cases inWards. 2p.m., 
Medical and Surgical Clinics. X Rays. Operations. Mr. B. 
Harman: Diseases of the Eye. Dr. Simson : Diseases of Women. 
(No Lecture, College closed.) 

Thursday’.— 10.30 a.m. , Dr. Simson ^Gynaecological Demonstration. 

12.15 p.m., LectureDr. G. Stewart: Neurological Cases. 

2 p.m.. Medical and Surgical Clinics. X Bays. Opera¬ 
tions. Mr, Dunn: Diseases of the Eye. 5 p.m., Lecture:— 
Mr. Baldwin : Practical Surgery. 

Fbiday.— 10 a.m . Dr. Robinson : Gynaecological Operations. 
10.30 a.m. ,Lecture :— Dr. Owen: Practical Medicine. 12.15 p.m., 
Lecture:—Dr. Bernstein: Clinical Pathology. 2 p.m., Medical 
and Surgical Clinics. X Rays. Operations. Dr. Davis: 
Diseases of the Throat. Nose, and Ear. 2.30 p.m., Dr. Abraham: 
Diseases of the Skin. 5 p.m., Lecture:—Mr. Pritchard: 
Clinical Pathology. 

Saturday’.— 10 a.m. , Dr. Saunders: Diseases of Children. Dr. Davis: 
Operations of the Throat, Nose, and Ear. Mr. B. Harman: 
Diseases of the Eye. 10.30 a.m., Surgical Registrar: Demonstra¬ 
tion of Cases in Wards. 2 p.m., Medical and Surgical Clinics. 
X Rays. Operations. 

LONDON SCHOOL OF CLINICAL MEDICINE, Dreadnought 
Hospital, Greenwich. 

Monday*.— Out-patient Demonstrations:—10 a.m. Dr. G. Holmes: 
Medical. Mr. H. Curtis: Surgical. 12 noon, Mr. G. N. Biggs : 
Throat, Nose, and Ear.-2.15 p.m., Mr. W. Turner: Surgery. 

3 p.m., Mr. W. Turner: Operations. 3.15 p.m., Sir Dyce 
Duckworth : Medicine. 4.15 p.m., Mr. It. Lake: Ear and Throat. 

Tuesday’.— Out-patient Demonstrations10 a.m.. Dr. C. Singer-. 
Medical. Mr. A. J. Walton: Surgical. 12 noon. Dr. H. 
MacCormac : Skin.-2 p.m., Mr. L. McGavin: Operations. 

2.15 p.m., Mr. R. Carling: Surgery. 3.15 p.m.. Dr. G. Rankin: 
Medicine. 4.15 p.m.. Sir M. Morris : Skin Clinique. 

Wednesday’.— Out-patient Demonstrations: 10 a.m.. Dr. F. Lang- 
moad : Medical. Mr. P. Cole: Surgical. II a.m., Mr. R. E. 

Bickcrton : Eye.-2 p.m., Mr. L. V. Cargill or Mr. Choyce: 

Operations. 2.15 p.m., Dr. F. Taylor: Medicine. 3.15 p.m., 
Mr. Cargill: Eye Clinique. 2.15 p.m., Mr. C. C. Choyce: 
Surgery. 4.30 p.m., Special Lect ure :—Dr. J. Taylor : Epilepsy 
and its Treatment. 


Thursday*. —Out-patient Demonstrations:—10 a.m.. Dr. G. Holmes: 
Medical. Mr. H. Curtis: Surgical. 12 noon, Mr. G. N. Biggs-. 

Throat, Nose, and Ear.-2 p.m., Mr. R. Carling or Mr/W. 

Turner: 0{>erations. Dr. A. Davies: Pathological Demonstra¬ 
tion. 3.15 p.m.. Dr. R. Wells: Medicine. 4.30 p.m., Special 
Lecture:—Sir StClair Thomson : Nasal Suppuration. 

Friday.— Out-patient Demonstrations;—10 a.m., Dr. C. Singer: 
Medical. Mr. A. J. Walton: Surgical. 12 noon, Dr. H. 

MacCormac: Skin.-2 p.m., Mr. L. McGavin: Operations. 

2.15 p.m., Sir John Rose Bradford ; Medicine 3.15 p.m., Mr. 
L. McGavin: Surgery. 3.15 p.m., Special Lecture:—Mr. 
McGavin : Gastric Ulcer anti its Treatment. 

Saturday.— Out-patient Demonstrations: 10a.m., Dr.F. Langmead: 
Medical. Mr. P. Cole : Surgical. 11 a.m., Mr. R. B. Bickerton : 
Eye.-10 a.m., Dr. W. Steuart: Radiography. 


NORTH-EAST LONDON POST GRADUATE COLLEGE, Prince of 
Wales’s General Hospital, Tottenham, N. 

Monday*.— Clinics:—10.30 a.m.. Surgical Out-patient (Mr. E. 
Gillespie). 2.30 p.m., Medical Out-patient (Dr. T. R. Whipham); 
Nose, Throat, and Ear (Mr. H. D. Gillies). 3 p.m.. Clinical 
Pathology anti Pathological Demonstration (Dr. W. H. Duncan). 
Tuesday’.— Clinic ; 2.30 p.m.. Operations. Clinics:—Medical Out¬ 
patient (Dr. A. G. Auld); Surgical (Mr. Howell Evans); 
Gyna'cologieal (Dr. A. E. Giles). 5.30 p.m., Medical In-patient 
(Dr. A. J. Whiting). 

Wednesday.— Clinics:—2 p.m., Throat Operations (Mr. Gillies). 

2.30 p.m.. Children’s Out-patient (Dr. T. R. Whipham); Skin 
(Dr. G. N. Meachen); Eye (Mr. R. P. Brooks). 3 p.m., X Bays 
(Mr. W. Steuart); Clinical Pathology and Pathological Demon¬ 
stration (Dr. W. H. Duncan). 5.30 p.m., Eye Operations (Mr. 
Brooks). 4.30 p.m., Lecture:—Mr. H. D. Gillies: Tuberculosis 
of the Larynx. 

Thursday.— 2.30 p.m., Gjuiaecological Operations (Dr. A. E. Giles). 
Clinics:—Medical Out-patient (Dr. A. J. Whiting); Surgical 
(Mr. Carson). 3 p.m., Medical In-patient (Dr. G. P. Chappel). 
Friday’. —2.30 p.m.. Operations. Clinics:—Medical Out-patient 
(Dr. A. G. Auld): Surgical (Mr. E. Gillespie); Eye (Mr. R. P. 
Brooks). 3 p.m.. Medical In-patient (Dr. It. M.Leslie); Clinical 
Pathology and Pathological Demonstration (Dr. W. A. Duncan). 

4.30 p.m.. Lecture:—Dr. B. M. Leslie: Hilus versus Apical 
Tuberculosis. 


ROYAL HOSPITAL FOB DISEASES OF THE CHEST, Oity- 


road, E.C. 

Monday.— 1.30 p.m., Department for the Prevention of Consump¬ 
tion. 2 p.m., Out-patient Department—Room III., Dr. M. 
Leslie; Room IV., Dr. S. Thompson. 4 p.m., Wards, Dr. M. 
Leslie. 4.30 p.m. to 5.30 p.m.. Lecture Hall, Lecture-Demon¬ 
stration. 

Tuesday*. —1.30 p.m., Department for the Prevention of Consump¬ 
tion. 2 p.m., Out-patient Department—Room III., Dr. Phe&r ; 
Room IV., Dr. B. King. 2 p.m.. Operations and Throat Clinic, 
Mr. A. Evans. 3 p.m.. Wards, Dr. White. 3.30 p.m., Wards, 
Dr. Phear. 4.30 p.m., to 5.30 P.M., Lecture Hall, Lecture- 
Demonstration. 

Wednesday.—2 p.m., Wards, Dr. A. Davies. Out-patient Depart¬ 
ment-Room III., Dr. Drysdale; Room IV., Dr. Kellie. 4 p.m.. 
Wards, Dr. Drysdale. 4.30 p.m., Roentgen Ray Department, 
Dr. Jordan. 7 p.m., Department for the Prevention of Con¬ 
sumption. 

Thursday*.— 9.30 a.m., Dental Department, Mr. G. Thomson. 

1.30 p.m.. Department for the Prevention of Consumption. 
2 p.m.. Out-patient Department—Room III., Dr. M. Leslie; 
Room IV., Dr. S. Thompson. 4.30 p.m. to 5.30 p.m.. Lecture 
Hall, Lecture-Demonstration. 

Friday.— 1.30 p.m., Department for the Prevention of Consumption. 
2 p.m., Wards, Dr. Calvert. Out-patient. Department—Room III., 
Dr. Phear ; Room IV., Dr. B. King. 3.30 p.m., A Special Clinical 
Demonstration by one of the Out-patient Physicians. 
Saturday.— 10 a.m., Out-patient Department—Room III.* Dr. 
Drysdale; Room IV., Dr. Kellie. 11.30 a.m., Roentgen Ray 
Department, Dr. Jordan. 


HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN, Great Orraond-street, W.C. 

Thursday.—4 p.m., Mr. McMullen : Prevention of Defective Vlaion, 


NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC* 
Queen-square, Bloomsbury, W.C. 

Tuesday’.— .—3.30 p.m. , Clinical Lecture:—Dr. H. Tooth: Clinical 

Friday.-^3.30 p.m., Clinical Lecture:— Dr. L. Paton: Ocular 
Paralysis. 

HOSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES OF THE CHEST, 
Brompton, S.W. 

Wednesday.-- 4.30 p.m.. Lecture :—Dr. B. Shaw: The Clinical 
Diagnosis of Occult Pulmonary Tuberculosis by means of 
Tuberculin. 


QUEEN’S HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN, Board Room of the Hospital, 
Hackney-road, N.E. 

Wednesday.—4 p.m.. Dr. E. Bellingham-Smith : Mental Deficiency 
in Childhood. 


LISTER INSTITUTE OF PREVENTIVE MEDICINE, Chelsea 
Gardens. Chelsea Bridge-road, S.W. 

Friday.— 4 p.m., Lecture:—Dr. Ledingham: Some Problems #f 
Immunity. 

ST. JOHN S HOSPITAL FOR DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 49, Leioester- 
square, W.C. 

Tuesday.— 2 p.m., Dr. W. Griffith: The Pathology of the Skin. 

6 p.m., Mr. W. Hampson : X Rays. Epilation for Ringworm. 
Thursday.— € p.m.. Dr. M. Dockrell: Paratul>erculidcs (due to 
Tuberculous Toxins):—I., Macular; II., Papular; III., Pus¬ 
tular; IV., Pigmentary. 

ROYAL DENTAL HOSPITAL OF LONDON SCHOOL OF DENTAL 
SURGERY. 

Tuesday.— 6 p.m., Mr. W. W. James : Treatment of Hoot Carals. 
(Post-Graduate Lecture.) 
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AN CO ATS HOSPITAL, Manchester. 

THURSDAY. —4.15 P.M., Dr. C. H. Mel land : Some Causes of Under¬ 
growth in Children. (Post-Graduate Clinic.) 

MANCHESTER KOYAL INFIRMARY. 

TumDAY.-4.30 p.m., Dr. Donald: Gynaecological Cases. (Post* 
Graduate Clinic.) 

Pbtday.— 4.30 p.m., Mr. H. H. Rayner: Inguinal and Umbilical 
Hernia in Infants. (Post-Graduate Clinic.) 

SALFORD ROYAL HOSPITAL. 

Tuesday. —Dr. F. E. Tylecote: Points in the Treatment of Heart 
Disease. (Post-Graduate Demonstration.) 

F*r further particulars of the above Lectures , dec., see Advertisement 
Pages. 


Letters, whether intended for insertion or for private informa¬ 
tion, must he authenticated by the names a/nd addresses of 
their writers—not necessarily for publication. 

We cannot prescribe or recommend practitioners. 

Local papers containing reports or news paragraphs should be 
marked and addressed “ To the Sub-Editor.” 

Letters relating to the publication, sale, a/nd advertising 
departments of The Lancet should be addressed “ To the 
Manager. ” 

We cannot undertake to return MSS. not used. 


OPEBATIONS. 

METROPOLITAN HOSPITALS. 


MANAGER’S NOTICES. 
TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


MONDAY (2nd).— LondonJ(2 p.m.), St. Bartholomew’s (1.30 p.m.), St. 
Thomas’s (3.30 p.m.), St. George's (2 p.m.), St. Mary’s (2.30 p.m.), 
Middlesex (1.30 p.m.), Westminster (2 p.m.), Chelsea (2 p.m ) 
Samaritan (Gynaecological, by Physicians, 2 p.m.), Soho-square 
<2 p.m.), Gt. Northern Central (2.30 p.m.), West London (2.30 p.m.), 
London Throat (9.30 a.m.), Royal Free (2 p.m.), Ciuy’s (1.30 p.m.). 
Children, Gt. Orinond-street (9 a.m.), St. Mark’s (2.30 p.m.), Central 
L ondon Throat and Ear (Minor, 9 a.m., Major, 2 p.m.). 

TUESDAY (3rd). —London (2 p.m.), St. Bartholomew's (1.30 p.m.), St. 
Thomas’s (3.30 p.m.), Guy’s (1.30 p.m.). Middlesex (1.30 p.m.), West¬ 
minster (2 p.m.), West London (2.30 p.m.). University College 
g P.M.), St. George’s (1 p.m.), St, Mary’s (1 p.m.), St. Mark's 
g.30 P.M.), Cancer (2 p.m.). Metropolitan (2.30 p.m.), London Throat 
(9.30 a.m.), Samaritan (9.30 a.m. and 2.30 p.m.), Throat, Golden- 
square (9.30 a.m.), Soho-square (2 p.m.), Chelsea (2 p.m.), Children, 
Gt. Ormond-street. (9 a«m. and 2 p.m.), Tottenham (2.30 p.m.). 
Central London Throat and Ear (Minor, 9 a.m., Major, 2 P.M.) 
K oval National Orthopaedic (9.30 a.m. and 4 p.m.). 

WEDNESDAY (4th) . —St. Bartholomew's (1.30 p.m.). University College 
(2 p.m.), Royal Free (2 p.m.), Middlesex (1.30 p.m.). Charing Cross 
g P.M.), St. Thomas’s (2 p.m.), London (2 p.m.), King’s College 
g P.M.), St, George’s (Ophthalmic, 1 p.m.), St, Mary's (2 p.m.) 
St. Peter’s (2 p.m.), Samaritan (9.30 a.m. and 2.30 p.m.), Gt. Northern 
Central (2.30 p.m.), Westminster (2 p.m.). Metropolitan (2.30 p.m.), 

§ London Throat (9.30 a.m. ), Cancer (2 p.m.), Throat, Golden-square 
'.30 a.m.), Guy’s (1.30 p.m.), Royal Ear (2 p.m.), Children, Gt, 
rmond-street (9.30 a.m., Dental, 2 p.m.), Tottenham (Ophthalmic, 
£30 p.m.), West London (2.30 p.m.), Central London Throat and 
Ea r (Minor, 9 a.m., Major, 2 p.m.), 

THU&SDAY (5th). —St. Bartholomew’s (1.30 p.m.), St. Thomas's 
(3.30 p.m.). University College (2 p.m.). Charing Cross (3 p.m.), St. 
Grorge s (1 p.m.), London (2 p.m.), King’s College (2 p.m.), Middlesex 
JL30 P.M.), St, Mary s (2.30 p.m.), Soho-square (2 p.m.), North-West 
London (2 p.m.), Gt. Northern Central (Gynecological, 2.30 p m ), 
Metropolitan (2.30 p.m.), London Throat (9.30 a.m.), Samaritan 
g.30 a.m. and 2.30 p.m.), Throat, Golden-square (9.30 a.m.), Guy’s 
H.30 p.m.), Royal National Orthopedic (9 a.m. and 3.30 P.M.), Royal 
Bar (2 p.m.), Children, Gt. Ormond-street (9 a.m. and 2 p.m. 
Aural and Ophthalmic), Tottenham (Gynecological, 2.30 p.m.) West 
London (2.30 p.m.), Central London Throat and Ear (Minor, 9am 
Major, 2 p.m.). 

FBIDAY (6th).— London (2 p.m.), St. Bartholomew's (1.30 p.m.), St 
Thomas's (3.30 p.m.), Guy’s (1.30 p.m.), Middlesex (1.30 p.m.). Charing 
ChrosB (3 p.m.), St. George’s (1 p.m.), King's College (2 p.m.), St. Mary£ 
62 p.m ), Ophthalmic (10 a.m.), Cancer (2 p.m.), Chelsea (2 p.m.) Gt 
Northern Central (2.30 p.m.), W r est London (2.30 p.m.), London 
Throat (9.30 a.m.), Samaritan (9.30 a.m. and 2.30 p.m.), Throat, 
Golden-square (9.30 a.m.). Royal National Orthopedic (3.30 p.m ) 
Soho-square (2 p.m.), Children, Gt. Ormond-street (9 a.m and 
2p.m.), Tottenham (2.30 p.m.), St. Peter’s (2 p.m.), Central London 
Thr oat and Ear (Minor. 9 a.m., Major, 2 p.m.). 

SATURDAY (7th).— Royal Free (9 a.m.), London (2 p.m,), Middlesex 
Q.30 p.m.), St. Thomas’s (2 p.m.), University College (9.15 a.m.) 
Charing Cross (2 P.M.), St. George's (1 p.m.), St. Mary’s (10 a.m ) 
Throat, Golden-square (9.30 a.m.), Guy’s (1.30 p.m.), Children. Gt! 
Ormond-street (9.30 a.m.), West London (2.30 p.m.). 

At the Royal Eye (2 p.m.), the Royal London Ophthalmic (10 a.m ) 
the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic (1.30 p.m)., and the Central London 
Ophthalmic (2 p.m.) Hospitals operations are performed daily. At the 
Western Ophthalmic Hospital operations are performed on Monday 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday at 3 p.m., and on Wednesday and 
Saturday at 11 a.m. j 


Will Subscribers please note that only those subscriptions 
which are sent direct to the Proprietors of The Lancet at 
their Offices, 423, Strand, London, W.C., are dealt with by 
them ? Subscriptions paid to London or to local newsagents 
(with none of whom have the Proprietors any connexion what¬ 
ever) do not reach The Lancet Offices, and consequently 
inquiries concerning missing copies, &c., should be sent to 
the Agent to whom the subscription is paid, and not to 
The Lancet Offices. 


Subscribers, by sending their subscriptions direct to 
The Lancet Offices, will ensure regularity in the despatch 
of their Journals and an earlier delivery than the majority of 
Agents are able to effect. 

The Colonial and Foreign Edition (printed on thin 
paper) is published in time to catch the weekly Friday mails 
to all parts of the world. 

The rates of subscriptions, post free from The Lancet 
Offices, have been reduced, and are now as follows :— 


For the United Kingdom. 

One Year .£1 1 0 

Six Months. 0 12 6 

Three Months . 0 6 6 


To the Colonies and Abroad. 

One Y"ear .£1 6 0 

Six Months. 0 14 0 

Three Months . 0 7 0 


(The rate for the United Kingdom will apply also to 
Medical Subordinates in India whose rates of pay, including 
allowances, is less than Rs.50 per month.) 

Subscriptions (which may commence at any time) are 
payable in advance. Cheques and Post Office Orders (crossed 
“London County and Westminster Bank, Covent Garden 
Branch ”) should be made payable to the Manager, 
Mr. Charles Good, The Lancet Offices, 423, Strand, 
London, W.C. _ 


TO COLONIAL AND FOREIGN SUBSCRIBERS. 

Subscribers abroad are particularly requested 
TO note the rates of subscriptions given above. 

The Manager will be pleased to forward copies direct from 
the Offices to places abroad at the above rates, whatever be 
the weight of any of the copies so supplied. 


Sole Agents for America— Messrs. William Wood 
and Co., 51, Fifth Avenue, New York, U.S.A. 


METEOROLOGICAL READINGS. 

(Taken daily at 8.SO a.m. by Steward’s Instruments.) 

The Lancet Office, Nov. 27th, 1912. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

It is most important that communications relating to the 
Editorial business of The Lancet should be addressed 
exclusively “To the Editor,” and not in any case to any 
gentleman who may be supposed to be connected with the 
Editorial staff. It is urgently necessary that attention should 
be given to this notice. _ 


It is especially requested that early intelligence of local events 
hawing a medical interest, or which it is desirable to bring 
vmder the notice of the profession, may be sent direct to 
this office. 

lectures, original articles, and reports should be written on 
one side of the paper only, and when accompanied 

BY BLOCKS IT IS REQUESTED THAT THE NAME OF THE 
AUTHOR, AND IF POSSIBLE OF THE ARTICLE, SHOULD 
BE WRITTEN ON THE BLOCKS TO FACILITATE IDENTI¬ 
FICATION. 
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The following journals, magazines, &c., have been received.— 

Office International d’Hygifcne Publlquo, Dublin Journal of Medical 
Science, Journal d’Urologie, Canadian Practitioner and Review, 
Albany Medical Annals, Hospital Assistant, Interstate Medical 
Journal, Philippine Journal of Science, La Policlinique, Journal of 
Genetics, Transvaal Medical Journal, Lc Monde Medical, Duodecim, 
Guy’s Hospital Gazette, Bulletins ct Memoiros de la Societe 
M&licalc des II dpi tan x de Paris, Revue de Medecine, Revue de 
Chirurgic, Bulletin de la Societe de l’lntornat des Hdpitaux de Paris. 
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Communications, Letters, &c., have been 
received from— 


A—Messrs. Allen and Hanburys,! 
Lond.; Dr. H. G. Adamson, Load.; { 
Mr. W. S. Aston, Birmingham;! 
Dr. John Annan, Edinburgh ; 
Aberdeen University, Secretary 
of; Mr. K. J. Albery, Lond.; 
Mr. Frank Argles, Wan stead; 
Dr. James W. Allan, Glasgow ; ; 
Messrs. Arnold and Sons, Lond.;| 

A. E. W. C. | 

B. —Dr. W. Bruce, Dingwall; Bir¬ 
kenhead Union, Clerk to the; I 
Mr. W. H. Battle, Lond.; Bristol I 
Medico-Chirurgical Society, Hon. 
Secretary of; British Ffre Pre-1 
vention Committee, Lond., As-1 
aistant Secretary of; Messrs. 
Baillidre, Tindall, and Cox, Lond.; j 
Dr. 11. H. Bellwood, Nottingham ; 
Messrs. Boulton and Paul, Nor¬ 
wich; Mr. P. S. Blakcr, Lond.; 
Braintree Rural District Council, 1 
Clerk of; Messrs. P. C. Burton 
*nd Co., Lond.; Messrs. G. H. | 
Baylev and Sons, Cheltenham; 
Dr. Charles A. Bucklin, Glas¬ 
gow ; Baroda State, Sanitary 
Commissioner of; Brompton 
Hospital for Consumption, Lond., 
Dean of; Mr. A. Boddington, 
Lond. 

C. — Mr. E. Cattella, Lond.; Clayton 
Hospital, Wakefield, Secretary of; 
Challenge Rubber Mills, Lond.; 
Cornwall County Council, Bod¬ 
min, Clerk to the; Carlisle 
Dispensary, Hon. Secretary of; 
Dr. F. G. Crookshank, Lond.; 
Mrs. M. Cornwall, Lond.; Major 
W. S. Crosthwait, R.A.M.C., 
Lond.; Dr. E. Chaumier, Paris; 
Mr. H. A. Collins, Croydon; 
County and City Asylum, Burg- 
hill, Clerk to the ; Messrs. Cordes, 
Hermann!, and Co., Hamburg; 
Mr. Mayo Collier, Lond.; Messrs. 
Condy and Mitchell, Lond.; 
Messrs. W. Charity and Sons, 
Lond.; Chelsea Hospital for 
Women, Lond., Secretary of; 
Messrs. G.W. CarnriokCo.,Lond.; 
Dr. Gordon G. Copeland, Lond.; 
Dr. J. A. Calantarienta, Lond.; 
Mr. R. C. Craven, Manchester; 
Dr. Sidney Coupland, Lond. 

D. —Mrs. Duer, Lond.; Messrs. 
W. Dawson and Sons. Lond.; 
Dr. H. Morriston Davies, Lond.; 
Dr. W. G. Dickinson, Lond.; 
Dr. Benjamin Duke, Lond.; 
Mr. Percy Dunn, Lond. 

E. —East Suffolk and Ipswich Hos¬ 
pital, Secretary of ;E. A. R.,Lond.; j 
Eastern Dispensary, Lond., 
Secretary of; Messrs. English 
Bros., Wisbech. 

P.—Fine Art Society, Lond.; Dr. E. 

Rowland Fothergnl, Brighton. 

O.—Messrs. W. Green and Sons, 
Edinburgh; Glasgow Maternity 
and Women’s Hospital, Secretary 
of; Godaiming and District Medi¬ 
cal Society, Hon. Secretary’ of; 
Glasgow’ Medico - Chirurgical 
Society, Secretary of; Messrs. 
Charles Griffin and Co., Lond.; 
Dr. M. H. Gordon, Lond.; Dr. 
Major Greenw’ood. Lond.; Mr. 
B. E. Gordon, Liverpool. 

H. —Messrs. T. Holland and Son, 
Lond.; Herefordshire General 
Hospital, Hereford. Secretary of; 
Messrs. Hilary’and Co.. Croydon ; \ 
Hulmc Dispensary, Hon. Secre¬ 
tary of; Captain G. W. G. j 
” hes, R.A.M.C., Lond.; Hos- 

S for Women and Children, 
s. Secretary of; Messrs. 
J. Haddon and Co., Lond.; 
Major F. A. L. Hammond,I. M.S., 


Maymyo; Harveian 8ociety, 
Lond.; Messrs. Hastings Bros., 
Lond. 

I. —India Store Dep6t, Lond., 
Superintendent of; Illuminating 
Engineering Society, Lond. 

J. —Mr. H. W. Jackson, Lond.; 
Mr. J. T. C. Johnson, Lond.; 
Jenner Institute for Calf Lymph, 
Lond.; Dr. A. C. Jordan, Lond. 

K. —Messrs. R. A. Knight and Co., 
Lond.; Messrs. Knoll and Co., 
Lond.; Mr. B. R. Khanna, 
Lahore. 

L. —Vicomto de Laplane, Paris; 
London Press Exchange, Lond.; 
Dr. Arthur Latham, Lond.; Lei¬ 
cestershire and Rutland Lunatic 
Asydum, Narborough, Steward of; 
Leeds and West Riding Medico- 
Chirurgical Society, Secretary of; 
Lister Memorial Fund, Lond., 
Hon. Secretary of; Dr. W. J. 
LeGrand, Blackwell; Dr. Thomas 
Lewis, Lond.; Dr. J. W. Lane, 
Dcvonport; Mr. R. Clement 
Lucas, Lond. 

M. — Dr. Hope Murray, Beckenham ; 
Mai tine Manufacturing Co., 
Lond.; Mr. R. Mosse, Berlin; 
Medical Correspondence College, 
Lond.; Manchester Royal In¬ 
firmary, Secretary of; “ M.D.," 
Lond.; Dr. L. McGavin, Lond.; 
Dr. Charles Mercier, Parkstone; 
Dr. M. Moritz, Manchester; Mr. 
F. Maxsey, Alderney; Messrs. 
Meister, Lucius, and Briining, 
Lond.; Messrs. Menley and 
James, Lond.; Medical Sickness 
and Accident Society, Lond.; 
Mr. J. E. R. McDonagh, Lond,; 
Dr. T. Maxwell, Woolwich; 
Dr. Charles H. May, New York ; 
Dr. Reginald Miller, Lond.; 
Messrs. Macmillan and Co., 
Lond.; Lieut.-Colonel Charles 
Monk, I.M.S. (retired), Lond. 

N. -Mr. H. Needes, Lond.; Mr. J. C. 
Needes, Lond.; National Pro¬ 
vident Institute, Lond., Manager 
of; Messrs. F. Newbery and Son, 
Lond.; North Cambridgeshire 
Hospital, Wisbech, Secretary of ; 
National Health Society, Lond.; 
Mr. J. Napper, Lond.; Mr. L. 
Noon, Lond.; Mr. W. Gifford 
Nash, Bedford; New r York 
Department of Health. 

O. —Dr. James Oliver, Lond.; Dr. 
Josiah Oldfield, Doddington. 

P. —Messrs. Peacock and Hadley, 
Lond.; Dr. J. Parkinson, Lond.; 
Messrs. Pope and Bradley, Lond.; 
Mr. D’Arcy Power, Lond.; Poor 
Children's Yule Tide Association, 
Lond.; Principal, Lond.; Dr. 
Arthur H. Priestley, Lond.; 
The Prescriber , Edinburgh, 
Editor of; Mr. William Pearson, 
Dublin; Dr. William Ploenies, 
Hannover. 

R.— Royal Sussex County Hospital, 
Brighton, Secretary of; Royal 
Victoria and West Hants hos¬ 
pital, Bournemouth, Secretary 
of; Dr. C. Russ, Lond.; Roch¬ 
dale Infirmary, Seoretaiy of; 
Messrs. Reynell and Son, Lond.; 
Roy’al Halifax Infirmary, Secre¬ 
tary of; Royal National Sana¬ 
torium, Bournemouth, Secretary 
of; Royal Microscopical Society, 
Lond., Secretary of; Royal 
Sanitary Institute, Lond., Secre¬ 
tary of; Royal Academy of 
Medicine in Ireland, Dublin; 
Mr. Paul B. Roth, Loud.; Dr. 
William Russell, Edinburgh; 
Dr. C. Reissmann, Berlin ; Royal 


Institute of Public Health, Lond., 
Secretary of; Royal Meteorolo¬ 
gical Society, Lond., Secretary 
of; Mr. A. Clouston Russell, 
Taunton. 

8 . —Dr. A. J. Shinnie, Lond.; 
Messrs. G. Street and Co., Lond.; 
Dr. W. W. Sinclair, Chelmsford; 
Dr. A. Saw iris, Tahta, Egypt; 
Messrs. Spottiswoode, Dixon, 
and Hunting, Lond.; Messrs. 
Sherratt and Hughes, Manches¬ 
ter ; Seltzogene Patent Charges 
Co., St. Helens; Smith’s Adver¬ 
tising Agency, Lond.; Stock- 
port Infirmary, Secretary of 
Mr. W. R. Stanton, Bourne 
mouth; Dr. R. V. Solly, Exeter 
Dr. F. M. Sand with, Lend. 
Society of Aootbecaries of Lon¬ 
don, Secretary of; Scottish 
Medical Insurance Council, Edin¬ 
burgh, Chairman of; Society of 
Members of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England, Lond., 
Hon. Secretary of; Dr. L. Storey, 
Huyton. 

T. —Dr. E. T. Thomas, Princes 
Risborough ; Messrs. W. Thacker 
and Co., Lond.; Truth , Lond., 


Editor of; Dr. E. F. Travers, 
Lond. 

U. —United Fruit Co., New York, 

U.S.A.; University of London, 
Principal of; University College, 
Lond., Provost of. 

V. — Fleet-Surgeon A H. H. Vizard 
R.N., Lond.; Mrs. Vevers, Nor¬ 
ton ; Messrs. C. Van Wyk and Co., 
Lond.; Mr. F. C. W. Vogel, 
Leipzig. 

W. —West Bromwich District Hos 
pital. Secretary of; Wall Paper 
Manufacturing Co., Greenhithe 
Western Electric Co., Lond., 
Chief Engineer to; Mr. Alfred 
Wilson, Lond.; Dr. Charles J, 
Whitby, Bath; Western Auu 
tralian Government, Lond., 
Agent - General for ; Messrs. 
John Wright and Sons, Bristol 
Dr. Arthur Whitfield, Lond. 
Women’s Imperial Health Asso¬ 
ciation, Lond., Secretary of, 
Mr. H. Ewan Waller, Birming¬ 
ham ; Mr. Effingham Wilson, 
Lond. 

Z. —Messrs. A. and M. Zimmer - 
mann, Lond.; Dr. C. E. Zundel, 
Lond. 


Letters, each with enclosure, are also 
acknowledged from— 


A. —Mr. E. G. B. Adams, Newbury ; 
Ardath Tobacco Co., Lond.; 
Anglo-American Pharmaceutical 
Co., Croydon, Secretary of; 
Ancoata Hospital, Manchester, 
Secretary of; Army and Navy 
Male Nurses’ Co-operation, Lond., 
Secretary of; Dr. G. F. Alex¬ 
ander, Folkestone. 

B. —Dr. J. S. Bookless, Lond.; 
Bristol General Hospital, Secre¬ 
tary of ; Dr. W. E. Barker, Lond.; 
** Bailiff,” Englefield Green; 
Mr. R. de Blouay, Wimbledon; 
Bristol University, Registrar of ; 
Mr. J. H. Barnes, Clonmel; 
Dr. W. R. Burgess, Leith; 
Messrs. P. Baker and Co., Bir¬ 
mingham. 

O. —Mr. J. M. Chalmers, Stanley 
Dr. 8. G. Champion, Bourne¬ 
mouth ; C., Eastbourne; 0. B.; 
Coventry, Ac., Hospital, Secre¬ 
tary of; Central New’s, Lond. 
Chester Courant, Manager of 
County Asylum, Prestwich 
Clerk to the ; C. E. C. 

D. — Mr. R. De Martini, Maidstone 
David Lewis Manchester Epi 
leptic Colony, Secretary of 
Dr. W. J. Duncan, Georgetown 
British Guiana 

E. — Mr. W. P. Everard, Athlone 
E. R. L.; E. IL 

P. —Messrs. Fremlin Bros., Lond. 
Messrs. R. Friedliinder and Son 
Berlin ; F. E. C.; F. S. H.; 
Messrs. Ferris arid Co., Bristol; 
Messrs. R. D. and J. B. Fraser, 
Ipswich; Hon. E. FitzGerald 
Lond. 

G. — Dr. E. Goodall, Whitchurch 
; Gravesend Hospital, Secretary of 

Grimsby Hospital, Secretary of; 
Great Eastern Railway Co. 
Lond., Secretary of ; G. 6. 

H. —Dr. J. A. Howard, Lond. 
Miss E. B. Hollway, Lond., 
Dr. A. E. Horn, Lagos ; Hartle- 
pools Hospital, Secretary of t 
Messrs. J. Heywood, Manchester. 

I. —Ilford, Ltd., Lond.; Invernith 
Lodge Retreat, Colinsburgh. 

J. — Jeyes Sanitary Compounds Co., 
Lond., Secretary of ; J. J. L. 

K—Mr. W. S. Kerr, Sheffield. 

L.—Mr. T. S. Logan, Exininster; 
Lady Superintendent, Wanstead; 
Mr. H. K. Lewis, Lond.; London- 


of; Messrs. B. and S. Living¬ 
stone, Edinburgh; Leicester 
Royal Infirmary, Secretary of; 
Loughborough and District 
General Hospital, Secretary of. 

M. — Mr. D. Maguire, Sunderland; 
Messrs. Maple and Co., Lond.; 
Muller Institute, Lond., Secre¬ 
tary of; Mr. A. S. Morley, Lond.; 
Dr.J. G. Gordon-Munn, Norwich; 
Dr. J. L. Martin, Chelmsford; 
Manchester Royal Bye Hospital, 
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Mr. President and Gentlemen, —I am not going to 
■attempt a definition of the word tumour. I do not think that 
it is necessary. The time at my disposal is far too short, and 
I shall not employ the term in any but its most ordinary 
acceptation. The structures to which I refer are the growths, 
familiar to us all, that spring like buds from the normal 
tissues of the body, the text ure of which they imitate more 
•or less closely, draw all their nourishment from them, 
recognise no limits of size or shape, and never serve a useful 
purpose of any kind. They are so common that there is 
scarcely an adult without one, and they become so .much 
more common as age advances that in old people they can 
often be counted by the score. 

Absence op any Natural Line between Simple and 
Malignant Growths. 

Nor shall I attempt to draw any hard and fast line 
between innocent and malignant tumours. There is no such 
line. Nature has never drawn one, and though, for our 
-convenience, we separate tumours from each other, and 
group malignant growths together upon one side, and 
innocent ones upon the other, between the two there is a 
borderland of which no man can say to which side the 
•growths belong, nor even whether they do not belong at 
one time to one side and at another to the other. Every 
kind of so-called benign tumour, as Bland-Sutton has shown, 
contains varieties that shade away indefinitely from the type 
species and at times become malignant. Malignancy is a 
purely clinical term, and metastasis is merely an accident of 
growth, absent from what are called benign tumours, not 
because the cells of which they are composed would not 
grow if they were disseminated, but because, owing to their 
-having reached a more advanced stage of organisation, 
-they can no longer exercise their primitive power of detach¬ 
ment and auto-transplantation, and therefore never are dis¬ 
seminated unless it is done artificially. The presence or 
-absence of clinical characteristics such as these is not a 
satisfactory criterion for the classification of pathological 
growths. The system may have served in days gone by, 
when facts were few and little was known ; but it should be 
abandoned now. 

Tumours Common to All Animals. 

And I shall not confine myself in what I have to say to 
•the tumours that occur in man. Every kind of tumour is 
met with in other animals, especially in those in which from 
Klomestication, or for other rea>ons, life is prolonged beyond 
the procreative age. So far as the biology of tumours is 
concerned, man is merely a highly specialised and much- 
studied member of a class of mammalian vertebrata dis¬ 
tinguished from all others by the ancient zoologists, not 
jperhaps without a suspicion of humour, as Homo sapiens. 
As such I shall think and speak of him. 

No Proof that Tumours are Caused by Parasites. 

No proof has ever been brought forward that the structures 
•commonly spoken of as tumours, simple or malignant, are 
•caused by parasites. All that can be said of them for 
certain is that they grow out from normal tissues like buds, 
which refuse to be bound by the laws that control the 
-development of the rest of the body. Their behaviour is that, 
-of foreign growths, parasitic on the tissues, and their 
presence is resented and resisted by the tissues among which 
-they lie exactly as if they were foreign growt hs. 

The Origin of Tumours in Growth Uncontrolled 
by Development. 

A cell, or a group of cells in some particular part of the 
l>ody, suddenly breaks off all relation with the rest. Develop¬ 
ment stops then and there. All idea of function disappears. 
Henceforth the cells in question never do any work or perform 
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any duties. They have shaken themselves free from all 
responsibilities. All that they do is to grow and multiply 
unt il they build up a formless, shapeless mass, composed of 
elements resembling in general appearance the tissues from 
which they have sprung The only faculty they retain is 
that of growth-a faculty common to all living tissues so 
long as they are living ; and the measure of their growth is 
only limited by the supply of food. So long as this con¬ 
tinues good, no matter how’ the rest of the organism fares, 
they will continue to grow*. But the growth of tumours 
differs from that of all other living structures in that it never 
serves any useful purpose. Tumours increase in size without 
aim or object. The cells of which they are composed are 
functionless, lake true parasites, tumours draw all they 
require for themselves from the rest of the body, give nothing 
in return, and thrive while it is being starved. They are the 
offspring of tissues that are no longer controlled by the laws 
that govern the growth and development of the body. The 
first thing, therefore, in considering the question of their 
biology is to try and form a clear idea of the nature of these 
laws, their origin, and how it is they can be set aside in 
this way. 

The Laws of Development.* 

Their origin dates back almost to the beginning of all 
things, if not actually to that time when life made its first 
appearance upon earth, at least to a period so immeasurably 
remote that it is not in the power of our minds to form a 
conception of its distance. They came into being when the 
metazoa came into being, when for the first time the 
daughter cells of some primitive organism, failing to separate 
from each other after the parent had divided, as always had 
been done before, gained the advantage of combination over 
their fellow's and founded the new kingdom. Immeasurably 
distant as that time is—for the oldest known of these living 
creatures, already very highly organised, are covered by 
60.000 feet of solid rock that has been deposited since they 
lived—there has been no change since. The law’s that 
regulate the development of Homo sapiens now are the same 
as those that rogulated the development of the hydra or its 
representative then. Each little mass of cells, consisting, it 
may be, of only a few units grouped together, whether it 
constituted the body of some primitive metazoan living in a 
remote geological epoch or is formed by the division of a 
mammalian ovum at the present day, obeys these laws. 

The Division of the Primitive Organism into Germ 
and Somatic Cells. 

One of the chief factors that serve to distinguish living 
organisms from inert matter (though some doubt has been 
thrown upon this recently) is their power of absorbing and 
assimilating foreign material, in virtue of which they are 
able to replace the constant waste of living, increase in size, 
and when the limits of size are reached, increase in number. 
Their one aim and object, if such language can be allowed, 
is to sustain the germ of life and hand it on unimpaired in 
strength and vigour from generation to generation. In the 
simplest forms, and in the earliest stages of those more 
complex, all parts of the organism are endowed with equal 
powers. Every cell is capable of maintaining its own life, 
and every cell is capable, cither by dividing or by throwing 
off buds, of maintaining the life of the race. What Weys- 
mann called the germ-plasma is shared by all alike. Very 
soon, however, both in the history of the race and in that 
of the individual, in accordance with the universal law of 
the division of labour, a distinction makes its appearance. 
The cells that compose the organism separate into two 
groups, distinguished from each other by the differentiation 
of their work. One of these becomes the germ organ, conse¬ 
crated to the formation of living germs and the perpetuation 
of the life of the race. The other which comprises all the rest, 
the somatic cells as they may be called, furnishes the ground¬ 
work from which are built all the organs and tissues that 
are needed for the preservation of the life of the individual. 
In the smallest as in the largest, in the simplest as in the 
most complex, all the tissues of all the organs used in every¬ 
day life, whether the organism consists of an almost 
structureless body such as that of the primitive hydra, or is 
elaborated to the degree of perfection that is reached in man, 
are formed and developed from these, the somatic cells. 

At the first there is no difference that we can detect 
between the two kinds of cells. In the primitive metazoa, 
and in the earliest, stages of the development of those ova in 
which such a question can be studied, one kind of cell cai> 
z 
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be made to replace the other, and undertake all its work* 
The two still possess equal powers. But as the differentia¬ 
tion of function advances, the divergence soon becomes 
complete. 

The Germ Cells. 

From this time forth the whole energy of the germ organ 
is devoted to the production of ova and the perpetuation of 
the race. It does nothing for itself. Supported and 
sustained by the structures formed out of the somatic 
cells to which it has given birth, it thrives and grows that 
it may transmit to the germs of the next generation all the 
powers it has inherited unimpaired. The race is continued 
without a break and generation succeeds generation ; but 
except in the case of a few strange forms which seem 
to have persisted almost unchanged from time immemorial, 
the succeeding one is never quite the same as those that 
have gone before. There is always some modification 
introduced, however slight. No generation is exactly the 
same as that which preceded it.' The daughter germs may 
appear to be exactly like the parent, but they never really 
are. Every germ cell before it divides or throws off a bud 
to form the daughter cell is modified in some way, be it ever 
so little. The somatic cells around it, upon which the 
maintenance of its life depends, themselves influenced by 
the ever-changing conditions around, cannot help influencing 
the germ cells in their turn. Always, therefore, before the 
germ cell is ready for division it has become in some 
infinitesimal degree different from the parent that gave it 
birth; and thus, though the continuity of the germ-plasma 
remains unbroken from the earliest ages to the present time, 
the germ cells, and through them the structures built up 
around them out of the somatic cells to which they give 
birth, little by little become modified, and transmit their 
modifications from generation to generation, until at last 
the forms produced are far different from those that first 
came into existence and far more complex. Countless 
offshoots from the parent stock have been thrown off in the 
course of ages in all directions. Some of these, either 
because the supporting structures formed by the somatic 
cells around them became ill-suited to the requirements of 
the age, or because the vitality of the germ cells failed after 
a time, have died away and disappeared, leaving merely 
fossil remains of the skeletal supporting structures to show 
what manner of beings they were. Many, with infinite 
variety of structure, ranging from the simplest blastula form 
to that of man, persist still. New ones even more complex 
may perhaps be forming at the present day. But whatever 
the framework formed by the somatic cells around them, the 
germ cells, upon which the maintenance of the race depends, 
are all direct descendants of the germs of the original 
primitive metazoa, and obey the same laws of growth and 
development. 

The Somatic Cells. 

On the other side of the picture, in contrast with these, are 
the somatic cells whose mission it is to form the framework 
for the support of the germ organ and the maintenance of the 
life of the individual. These at the first were in all respects 
the equals of the germ cells. Like these they possessed the 
power of producing germs and of transmitting to their 
descendants all the properties they had inherited or acquired. 
But as inevitably happens when specialisation begins, as the 
somatic cells become more and more perfect in their own 
particular line of work, their other powers began to wane. 
The first to disappear was the power of producing living 
germs that should serve for the perpetuation of the race. In 
the primitive metazoa all parts alike possessed this power, 
but at a very early period, even before the days of the fresh 
water hydra, it had already become restricted to one small 
region of the body. This was marked off from the rest as 
the germ organ, and henceforth the power of forming ova 
was confined to this alone. 

The next that was lost was the power of reproducing, not 
the race, but the individual. In many of the lower forms of 
life buds which are capable of developing into individuals as 
perfect as their parent can develop from parts of the body 
composed entirely of somatic cells. This, for instance, is 
common among coelenterata and even among animals so 
highly organised as marine worms, many of which are 
capable of throwing off fully developed offspring from in¬ 
different segments of their own body. Traces of this power 
may be found among animals far more highly organised than 
these, but only in the very earliest embryonic stages of life. 


In adult age, when differentiation has advanced farther, 
reproduction of the individual from the somatic cells never 
takes place. With the loss of this disappears finally all 
power of hereditary transmission beyond the individual. The 
somatic cells may still reproduce their kind and transmit 
their qualities to other cells within the limit of the indi¬ 
vidual, never to the race. 

Long after the power of complete reproduction has been 
lost the somatic cells are still able to reproduce parts of 
individual organs or portions of the body that have been 
destroyed or injured. Whole limbs and other appendages, 
for example, can be regenerated among Crustacea; and 
though in a much lower degree, there is evidence of the 
power even in animals so highly organised as the lacertilia. 
The curious little projections that occur sometimes in the 
human embryo, growing on the site of limbs that have been 
lost early in uterine life, may quite possibly admit of a 
similar explanation. 

The next stage, that in which the somatic cells have los 
the power of reproducing individuals and organs, but can 
still reproduce tissues similar to themselves, extends to a 
much later period, both in the history of the race and of the 
individual. Comparatively extensive losses of simple tissues 
may be made good during embryonic life even among verte- 
brata-; but as age advances this power too diminishes. In 
the adult it can be exercised only to a very limited extent, 
and in the case of the most highly specialised tissues, such 
as nerve and muscle, it is doubtful if it can be exercised 
at all 

Finally, all that is left to the somatic cells, all that 
remains of the powers they originally possessed equally with 
the germ cells, is that of simple growth, the ability to 
maintain size and structure unimpaired in the face of con¬ 
stant waste. Throughout, from the beginning of all things 
down to the present time, whether the development of the 
race is considered, or its epitome, as shown in the develop¬ 
ment of the individual, the process is the same. As 
specialisation and differentiation advance, as the somatic 
cells adapt themselves to the work of forming the structures 
upon which the maintenance and protection of the germ 
depend, step by step they lose all the power of reproduction 
and transmission to the race they originally possessed until 
they retain only that of simple growth. The support of the 
germ organ has become the sole object of their lives. Every¬ 
thing else is given up that this may grow and bring forth 
living germs for the next generation, each of which will in 
its turn build up a supporting framework to serve the indi¬ 
vidual for the time being, and then be thrown away. The 
somatic cells themselves, and all the organs and tissues formed 
from them, no matter how complex nor how highly specialised 
they are, are sacrificed each generation and destroyed. 
Their purpose is achieved when once the new germs are able 
to build up a protecting framework of their own. They may 
die at once, as in the case of many insects, where the pro- 
creative act is followed immediately by death ; or if it is for 
the benefit of the race, if they possess qualities that will 
be of advantage to the coming generation in the battle of 
life—as, for example, in the case of mammals—they may be 
continued a little longer, but the end is the same. The pro¬ 
tective framework built up out of the somatic cells to serve 
the generation perishes with the generation ; the continuity 
of the germ is preserved, to produce in each generation a 
framework for its own support, moulded, with more or less of 
modification, on the plan of those that have gone before. 

The destiny which thus awaits the somatic framework is 
looked upon as quite natural where the simpler forms of life 
are concerned. When the next generation with its in¬ 
heritance of living germ plasma is ready the parent dies. 
Its mission is at an end. Its work is done and it disappears. 
But it is equally true of the more complex forms, no matter 
how highly placed in the scale of organisation they may be: 
and it is true, not only of individuals, but of communities of 
individuals which have grown up and developed under the 
rigid and pitiless laws enforced by nature in which sentiment 
has no place. Nowhere perhaps is there a better illustration 
of this than in the case of the honey bee in which, as Tickner 
Edwardes has put it, the subordination not only of the 
individual but of the community to the conservation of the 
race seems to be pushed to its logical conclusion. Everything 
is subordinated to this one object. The lives of individuals 
are sacrificed wholesale under inexorable laws, if only it is 
for the good of the community. The aim and object of 
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existence is the rearing of offspring, which in their turn 
shall devote themselves to rearing other offspring. There is 
a perpetual procession in which each individual works and 
spends his life for some other individual, who will succeed 
him, and who in his turn will do the same. The individual 
is nothing so long as the community prospers, just as in the 
living body the individual somatic cells and the structures 
formed out of them are nothing so long as the germ can 
fulfil its mission. 

The Origin op the Laws op Development in the 
Mutual Relation op these Cells. 

Whether the organism is a primitive metazoon which will 
never attain a higher stage of organisation, or an ovum that 
will develop into the most highly specialised of mammals, 
the force that regulates and controls its development, as 
distinct from the power of growth which is an inherent 
property of its cells so long as they are living, is the mutual 
influence that these germ cells and somatic cells exert upon 
each other and upon their fellows, compelled thereto by the 
differentiation in their work. It is this influence, working 
with the driving force of inheritance through countless ages, 
modified in some infinitesimal degree by the surroundings 
in each individual case, that frames the laws that guide 
and control the development of the body and the tissues 
that compose it. 

The Origin op Tumours. 

Tumours do not obey these laws. They are tumours 
because they do not. Whatever their structure, their growth 
and development are not conditioned in any way by the 
growth and development of the rest of the body. The 
degree of perfection to which they attain depends upon that 
of the tissue from which they spring, and the rate of their 
growth partly upon this, partly upon the supply of food they 
can get. Whatever their origin, no relation such as that 
which holds good between the germ and somatic cells ever 
exists between them and tile parent body. They simply live 
upon it, like parasitic growths upon a host. 

Tumours prom Germ Cells. 

As there are two kinds of cells developed in the course of 
evolution with gradually diveiging functions, so there are 
two kinds of tumours—one springing from the germ and the 
other from the somatic cells. With the former I shall not 
deal at any length. They may arise in various ways. Some 
are the product of fission of the primitive germ. In such a 
case if the two halves contain an equal proportion of germ 
cells, and if they become separate from each other in the 
course of growth, two equal and perfect individuals result. 
Others originate by a process of unequal fission or gemma¬ 
tion, the formation of a more or less perfectly developed bud 
which grows out into a structure sometimes almost as com¬ 
plex as the parent. Others may be caused by the detach¬ 
ment and displacement, perhaps by accidental violence, of 
a few of the germ cells, which either remain in situ or are 
buried deep among the somatic cells and then begin to 
develop; and others again, especially those which originate 
late in life, may be the result of some as yet unknown 
stimulation of germ cells that are lying latent in the germ 
organ. But whatever the mode of their origin, the essential 
feature of these tumours is that they are outgrowths from 
germ cells, and therefore possess in greater or less degree 
the same powers as all such outgrowths. The germ cells 
have been over-stimulated in some way, or over-fed, or 
injured, and as a consequence give birth to these irregular 
structures instead of, or in addition to, the natural ones. 
The difference between them is one of degree, not of kind. 

Like the normal structures that are produced from germ 
cells these abnormal ones form their own somatic framework, 
though, as might be expected, this differs widely in the 
degTee of its perfection. At one end of the scale there may 
he a complete and separate individual, in all respects as 
perfect as the parent one, capable of maintaining itself and 
of perpetuating the race. At the other end, because the 
germ cells are either few in number or have lost much of 
their germinal power, there may be merely an irregular mass, 
a, dermoid, built up out of the wanton over-production of 
epiblastic cells. In either case the different cells that 
compose these structures bear to each other within the limits 
of that structure the same relation (so far as their develop¬ 
ment will allow them) as that which exists between the 
different cells of the parent body. But no such relation 
over exists between them and those of the parent. Except i 


that they draw their food-supply from it and give up their 
waste products to it, the cells of the tumour own no con¬ 
nexion of any kind with those of the stock from which it 
grew. They neither influence it, nor is it influenced by 
them. Their relation to it is that of an independent 
organism, developed independently from the germ cells- 
deriving its nourishment from the parent in the same way 
that a parasite or a foreign growth might, or in a few 
exceptional cases absolutely and entirely separate. 

Tumours from Somatic Cells. 

Putting upon one side these, which are comparatively rare, 
all the rest, forming the vast majority of what are commonly 
called tumours, originate by a process of budding from the 
somatic cells after their differentiation from the germ cells 
has taken place, or from structures developed from them. 
These tumours owe their origin, not to the action of germ 
cells, but to the release from control of what is left of the 
power of reproduction which the somatic cells originally 
possessed in equal degree with the germ cells, but which 
was suppressed as these cells became specialised for the 
support and maintenance of the germ organ. 

A few of these tumours make their appearance very early 
in life, at a time when specialisation is not yet far advanced 
and the powers the somatic cells originally possessed are but 
slightly impaired. They grow out as buds, which in some 
instances attain such a high degree of complexity that they 
will stand comparison with those I have already mentioned 
as originating from detached portions of the germ organ. 
Indeed, it is not always possible to say that this is not their 
real origin, and that their apparent descent from somatic 
elements is not actually due to their having originated from 
detached portions of the germ organ that have been acci¬ 
dentally displaced and buried among somatic structures. A 
few others take the shape of organs, or parts of organs, 
growing out as buds from the extremities or other portions 
of the body that develop comparatively late. Theoretically, 
these should be capable of being distinguished by the date 
of their appearance, but the early stages of the development 
of the mammalian ovum are so much compressed, and 
represent in the course of a few hours such an infinity of 
ages^ spent in the evolution of the race, that it is not possible 
to draw distinctions of this kind. 

All these tumours, however, are comparatively rare. The 
total number is very small in comparison with that of what 
may be called ordinary growths. They nearly all originate 
early in life, though they may not always make their first 
appearance then, and they stand apart in a class by them¬ 
selves. By far the greater number of the tumours that are 
developed from the somatic structures grow out as buds 
much later than this, long after the early stages of life have 
been passed and the differentiation of the tissues completed, 
and become more and more common as age advances. These 
rarely consist of anything more complex than simple tissues. 
The cells from which the buds originate have already reached 
such a high degree of specialisation that they have lost the 
power of forming everything except tissues somewhat like 
themselves; more elaborate reproduction is no longer pos- 
sible. If the parent cells have already reached their final 
adult stage the increase in size of the budding tumour is 
very slow. If, on the other hand, they are still immature 
and capable of rapid multiplication like those, for instance, 
that are present, often in considerable numbers, both in 
epithelial and mesoblastic structures, for the purpose of 
replacing the losses caused by the wear and tear of every¬ 
day life or the destructive action of persistent irritation, 
growth may be very rapid. In the one case the resulting 
tumour is built up of tissues that have practically attained 
their full development; its increase in size is slow, and it 
never invades the rest of the body. In the other it consists 
of cells which retain so much of their primitive energy of 
growth, that, if once released from the restraint of the laws 
that would compel iheir further development, they grow and 
multiply in a manner only surpassed by the cells that 
compose the germ layers of the embryo. They increase 
without limit and without an attempt at higher differentia¬ 
tion, and they spread everywhere in the directions of least 
resistance, partly of their own efforts, by a process of 
autotransplantation, partly carried along in the blood stream, 
or in the lymphatic channels, and unless destroyed as foreign 
bodies by the tissues among which they lie, they reproduce 
their kind wherever they come to rest. 
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The Principle Underlying the Growth of Somatic 
Tumours. 

Whatever form is assumed by the tumours that originate 
from the somatic elements or the structures derived from 
them, the underlying principle of their growth is the same. 
The power that would compel the higher differentiation of 
the cells that compose them ceases to act. The cells that 
form the tumour-bud cease to develop further, and never do 
any work. They cease to bear any relation to the rest of the 
body, except that they draw their food-supply from it and 
give up their waste products to it. They do not influence 
other tissues in any way, nor are they influenced by them. 
They continue to grow and multiply, perhaps with all the 
greater energy, because the force that would have been con¬ 
sumed in raising the cells to a higher plane of differentiation 
is available now for growth. The tumour cells go their own 
way, never rise to a higher plane, never do anything for the 
rest of the body, but, like parasites, devote the whole of 
their energy, which should work for the common good, to 
their own increase in size and number. What remains to 
them of their primitive reproductive power is released from 
all control and guidance. 

How is it that the tissues at one small spot in the body are 
suddenly able to assert themselves in this way ? How is it 
that almost from one minute to another they can shake off 
all allegiance to the other tissues, and except that they are 
dependent upon the rest of the body for their food, grow 
upon it, entirely independently of its growth, and thrive 
while it may starve ! How is it that from normal tissues, 
doing their normal work, they can suddenly develop into 
structures like parasites that drain the body of its sus¬ 
tenance and do nothing for it in return ? 

The Controlling Power of Hereditary Transmission. 

There is only one answer to questions such as these. The 
progressive development of the organs and tissues of the 
individual, as of the race, is the outcome of the mutual 
relations that have been built up in the course of ages 
between the infinite variety of cells of which the body is 
composed, transmitted from generation to generation. 
Environment and the actual working of the organs and 
tissues in the individual are but forces of the moment. 
The real controlling power is the hereditary transmission 
of the relations which the different parts of the body have 
exerted upon each other through immeasurable time, and 
which have been handed down in ever increasing number 
from countless ages. It is this that directs development and 
■differentiation and keeps growth in cheek. If it fails from 
any cause, or if it is overpowered by the forces of the moment, 
whether they form part of the environment or originate in 
the body itself, development and differentiation come to an 
end; organs fail to attain their normal perfection, and 
tissnes remain at that level of specialisation at which they 
happen to be at the moment, incapable of work because of 
their imperfect development, but with their power of growth 
not only intact, but released from all restraining influence, 
and, it may be, even increased in vigour. 

To put it very crudely, the tissues have become what they 
are in virtue of the accumulated effect of all that they 
have done for the rest of the body and that the rest 
of the body has done for them through countless ages. 
Their differentiation is the outcome of the work of 
their predecessors. Each cell as it comes into being 
has its destiny marked out for it, by virtue of the 
relations it bears to the rest. It is bound by the force 
of heredity to develop in one direction, and to reach a 
certain stage of perfection, that it may be able to carry on 
its work. But sometimes, just as the development of an 
organ is arrested without its power of growth being impaired, 
so the differentiation of a budding tissue may be arrested 
and its power of growth be left unimpaired. Somewhere, in 
some part of the body the force that should compel the 
evolution of the reserve cells or of those young cells that are 
constantly being formed to take the place of those worn out. 
suddenly ceases to act. All progress comes to an end. It 
may be at an early stage while the young cells still retain all 
their embryonic vigour, or it may be late, when they have all 
but reached their final form. In either case growth continues 
unimpaired, because growth, and its consequence, increase in 
number, which is the outcome of continued growth, are in 
no way dependent upon these relations. The work the 
tissues have done in the past lias no influence over their 


power of growth except through the differentiation it 
induces. Growth, ceaseless, continuous growth, is a pro¬ 
perty inherent in living structures so long as they are living- 
a property which is controlled and moulded by advancing 
differentiation, but which, if differentiation is checked, 
especially in its earlier stages, is capable of reasserting itself 
with all its old energy, or even with increased energy, as the 
force which would have been consumed in carrying speciali¬ 
sation to a higher plane is now available for growth alone. 
The result is a tumour, an irregular, formless mass of badly 
differentiated tissue, which grows independently and con¬ 
tinuously, which does not acknowledge any obligation or da 
any work, and is so much a foreign element among the 
tissues in which it lies that its presence is resented and 
resisted by them in proportion to the activity with which its 
size increases. 

If the power of hereditary transmission continues un¬ 
impaired throughout life the development of the tissues is 
perfect and remains perfect ; their work is properly carried 
out, and all the complex relations existing between them are 
maintained intact. If, on the other hand, it fails, as it may 
fail in advancing age from mere lapse of time, or when 
owing to the long persistence of some local irritation there 
is a very rapid production of myriads of young cells, the 
evolution of the tissues stops, it may he early in their life- 
history, or it may be late ; growth continues, and the product 
becomes a tumour which continues to increase in size with a 
rapidity that depends upon the degree of differentiation 
already attained by the cells from which the bud first grew 
and the supply of food that they can get. 

It may be the fault of the tissues at that particular spot , 
and the origin of the tumour be purely local, as in the case 
of growths caused by X rays or by soot, agents which seem 
to be capable of making such tumours as papillomata an i 
epitheliomata grow from the epidermis in any part of the 
body, in any person ; or it may be in some measure the 
fault of some other structure perhaps far distant, with 
which the tissue from which the tumour springs stands irr 
some working relation, and only the locality be determined 
by the local agent. In either case the essential feature is 
the cessation of the progress of differentiation and the 
removal of all restraint upon growth. Something, some one 
of the forces of the moment, has disturbed the relations that 
have been evolved in the course of ages between these par¬ 
ticular cells and the rest of the body. The differentiation of 
the tissues, which these relations have built up step by step 
through countless generations, comes to an end ; growth 
continues and a tumour is formed. 

Tumours Due to Involution Changes. 

Nor doe8this explanation hold good for those tumours only 
that spring from the somatic cells and are formed of more o: 
less highly differentiated simple tissues. It is no less true 
of those strange growths that sometimes develop from foetal 
or embryonic relics, such as the post-anal gut. the thym- 
glossal canal, and many others. The hereditary transmission 
of the relations that "have grown up between the various 
tissues of the body and of the structural features that 
been produced by them implies not only the progressive 
advance of those tissues that are of use, but nojess also the 
recession and disappearance of those that have ceased to be 
of use. Evolution stops when the power of hereditary trans¬ 
mission fails ; but so also does involution. Fragments of 
organs that should disappear and be absorbed, persist, and 
continuing to grow and to work after a fashion, become the 
nucleus of what are sometimes colossal tumours. 

The Inheritance of Tumours. 

In this way, moreover, and in this way only, is it possible 
to account for the apparent inheritance of tumours. Tumour?, 
like other acquired features, are not inherited, yet there car: 
be no question that certain families are much more prone ;« 
the formation of tumours, and of particular kinds of tumours, 
than others. It is well known how the power of heredity 
transmission varies in strength in different families. Son ' 
special features are handed down unchanged from oi.* 
generation to another, while others can scarcely be trace 
The same thing is true of the tissues that build up Us** 
features. In some the hereditary power is so strong th* 
they maintain throughout life the full perfection of :he.: 
development, and growth is never allowed undue licence. R 
others the power is weaker and fails to a greater or 
degree. Then if by any chance that part is exposed for * 
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sufficient time to the action of one of the forces of the 
moment, so that, for example, it is necessary that the tissues 
should be replaced with great rapidity, the evolution of the 
young growing tissue stops because the driving power has 
failed, and growth, freed from its control, asserts itself with 
all its energy. It is not the tumours that are inherited, but 
the strength of the driving force that directs development 
and controls growth. This, in the case of some particular 
tissue, may fail in several members of the same family for 
generation after generation, just as may the transmission of 
some special feature. 

The Simultaneous Growth of Tumours. 

This, too, explains the well-known liability of homologous 
tissues to become almost at the same time the scat of similar 
tumour-growths. Such an occurrence is most common in 
connexion with non-malignant tumours, such as fibromata 
and lipomata, but it is not confined to these. I have known, 
for instance, duct-carcinoma develop at the base of the 
nipple in both mammary glands within three months. The 
strength of the power which has guided the differentiation 
of the tissues through immeasurable time and which controls 
their inborn capacity for limitless growth is naturally the 
same in tissues of similar descent. It maintains its control, 
or it fails before the action of the forces of the moment in 
the same way in them all. 

As it is the work of the tissues, their own and that of past 
ages, that step by step has made them what they are, it lias 
been suggested that it is something connected with their work 
that cuts their evolution short, and allows their power of 
growth to assert itself unchecked, and that the origin of 
tumour buds is to be found in a functional disorder of some 
kind. But while it is quite true the tissues that compose 
tumours never do any work, the failure to work is the conse¬ 
quence, and not the cause, of the arrest of evolution. 
Tumour tissues arc imperfect, and remain imperfect, and 
w ork cannot be expected of such. Their differentiation has 
been arrested before they were capable of work. Tumour 
tissues never work because, with the rarest possible excep¬ 
tions, they never reach the perfection of maturity. The 
exception proves the rule ; a few mammary adenomata attain 
such a high degree of perfection that secretion has been known 
to take place in certain portions of them. The vast majority 
ialls far short of this. 

The Arrest op Development op Organs. 

If it is asked what could interfere with the power of 
hereditary transmission to such an extent as to cause the 
arrest of the differentiation of the tissues in one part of the 
body and the formation of one kind of tumour, or the arrest 
of their involution in another and the formation of another 
kind, I can only point to the analogy of the arrest of 
development of organs and say that I can see no reason why 
such a power may not fail from mere exhaustion, as, for 
instance, in old‘age, either of organs or of individuals, when 
it is notorious that the liability to tumour-growth becomes 
greater and greater, or from excessive action, as when an 
enormous number of young cells is produced with great 
rapidity in response to some persistent chronic irritation. 
.Whether the action, or want of action, of any organ in the 
body could have a similar influence over the power of 
hereditary transmission and bring its work to a sudden stop 
it is impossible to say. There is one structure in the body 
at. least that appears to be capable of abrogating the laws 
that control the growth of tissues and of enabling them to 
increase in size without limit : but we know too little of 
these things as yet. The study of physiology is of 
yesterday. At our best we have only a very general 
acquaintance with sonic of the most conspicuous individual 
actions of what maybe called the gross mechanical apparatus 

the body. We know next to nothing of the essential 
organs of life, those that really matter where growth and 
development, are concerned. We are only just beginning to 
g-rasp the fact that many absolutely insignificant-looking 
structures, some of them almost microscopic in size, possess 
the most extraordinary power over growth and even over 
life itself ; and wo are only just beginning to realise that no 
organ or tissue in the body exists for itself alone, but only 
in relation with every other organ and tissue. It may be 
t hat when we know more about these things some structure 
will be found which has some control over hereditary trans- 
m ission and the development of tissues as distinguished from 
Mieir growth. Until then, and it must he admitted the 


prospect is not a good one, all our hopes of finding such a 
thing as a cure for the growth of tumours (for amputation, 
though it may free the patient from the consequences, can 
in no sense be regarded as a cure) must rest either upon 
finding some remedy which, like Coley’s fluid, can directly 
kill the tumour cells without endangering too greatly the 
vitality of the normal tissues ; or upon stimulating to in¬ 
creased energy the normal tissues that surround the tumour, 
until they are able to treat those degenerate cells that have 
failed to attain their full development, and have continued 
to grow at the expense of the organism without being of 
any service to it, in the same way that the workers treat the 
drones. 


SOME CASES OF PYREXIA . 1 

By REGINALD VAUGHAN SOLLY, M.D., B.S. Lonil, 
M.R.C.P. Lond., F.R.C.S. Eng., 

ASSISTANT PHYSICIAN ANI> PATHOLOGIST, ROYAL DEVON AND 
BXKTER HOSPITAL. 


The object of my paper is partly to make use of the 
plentiful clinical material which comes in my way as patho¬ 
logist to the Royal Devon and Exeter Hospital, and partly to 
show, what no doubt is known, that it is only by a truly 
judicial consideration of the evidence obtained by the 
methods of pathology and bacteriology, as well as by those 
of clinical medicine and surgery, that we can hope to arrive 
at a satisfactory diagnosis. If a biased hew is taken of 
these cases, whether from the pathological or clinical side, 
mistakes are pretty certain to arise. 

I am going to report some cases illustrating many 
different conditions causing pyrexia. Pyrexia due to enteric 
and paratyphoid fever, to the pneumococcus and to syphilis ; 
pyaemic and scptica?mic cases, including malignant endo¬ 
carditis ; pyrexia due to subdiaphragraatic abscess, portal 
pyaemia, and to nematoid worms ; urinary cases and rat- 
bite fever. 

I will begin by making a few remarks as to the Widal 
reaction. It is rarely found before the fifth day —generally 
about the eighth. In very severe cases it may not appear at 
all, and occasionally even in ordinary cases not till late. If 
the patient has had enteric fever previously, or has been 
inoculated with typhoid vaccine, or is a typhoid carrier, a 
positive result may be obtained, but under these circumstances 
the proper thing to do is to repeat, the test a few days later, 
and note whether agglutination occurs in higher dilutions 
than when first done, so that for this purpose it is necessary 
on each occasion to find the end limit of the agglutination 
of the serum. 

There is also paratyphoid fever to be considered. Professor 
F. A. Bainbridge in the Milroy lectures thoroughly reviewed 
the relations of paratyphoid fever A and B to meat poisoning, 
Paratyphoid fever A is due to bacillus paratyphosus A, an 
organism of the Salmonella group, and closely allied to 
bacillus paratyphosus B, to Gaertner bacillus (the cause of 
food poisoning), to B. suipestifer (found in swine fever), and 
to the Danysz bacillus so extensively used for destroying rats 
and mice. These organisms are so closely allied that they 
cannot well be separated culturally, but this can easily be 
accomplished by agglutination tests and by the test of comple¬ 
ment deviation, 'flic diseases are quite distinct, the food 
poisoning cases having an acute course with gastro-intestinal 
irritation, and with an incubation of a few hours, and the 
paratyphoid fever A and B having an incubation period of 8 
to 15 days, and being very like mild attacks of enteric 
fever. 

Paratyphoid fever A is found chiefly in India. Perfora¬ 
tion rare ly occurs, and the mortality is only 2 per cent., that 
of enteric fever being about 13 per cent. Sometimes besides 
the rose spots a purpuric eruption is seen. Headache 
and a rapid pulse are prominent features, the spleen is 
enlarged, but Peyer’s patches are not obviously involved. 
Paratyphoid fever B is practically the same, only purpuric 
eruptions do not occur. Inflammation of gall-bladder and 
periosteal abscesses have been met with. Severe headache 
is a frequent and prominent symptom. Pyrexia lasts from 
4 to 30 days, average 17 ; as a rule it is indistinguishable 


1 A paper read before the Devon and Exeter Medico-Chirurgical 
Society. 
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from enteric fever. Occasionally the onset is more acute, 
and ushered in by rigors and vomiting. Labial herpes occurs, 
and the spleen is supposed to be firmer than in enteric fever. 
Post mortem there is no inflammation or ulceration of 
Peyer’s patches as a rule. The large intestine is intensely 
inflamed and shows small ulcers. Mortality 3 per cent. 
This form is found in Great Britain and on the continent. 

Both paratyphoid bacilli are confined to the intestines of 
human beings, who either have paratyphoid fever or are 
acute or chronic carriers, either urinary or intestinal. Women 
are more frequently carriers than men owing to their 
tendency to intestinal stasis and gall-stones. The agglutina¬ 
tion reactions require careful consideration. Group reactions 
may occur—namely, the serum of a patient suffering from a 
disease due to a particular organism may agglutinate an 
allied organism. Cases have occurred where a patient’s 
serum has agglutinated bacillus paratyphosus B in higher 
dilutions than bacillus typhosus, and yet the latter only has 
been cultivated from the blood. Hence it is necessary in 
such cases both to find the end point of the agglutination, 
which may be as high as 1 in 20,000, and also to carry out 
absorption tests. By adding to the serum living bacilli of, 
say, bacillus typhosus and centrifuging all agglutinins 
of this organism are removed, and if the case is one of 
enteric fever no agglutinin remains. The co-agglutinins 
only would be removed in such a case by bacillus para¬ 
typhosus B or A. The reverse proceeding to such agglutina¬ 
tion tests may be carried out, using known sera and the 
unknown organism obtained from the patient. 

Blood cultures are almost invariably successful in the first 
week. It is necessary to draw off 5 to 10 c. c. blood, and it 
is best to inoculate a flask containing 100 c.c. broth with 
1 per cent, citrate of soda in it to prevent the blood from 
clotting. At the height of the fever or later, or in the case 
of a carrier, the organism may be isolated from the stools by 
such means as the Conradi-Drigalski plates, but then full 
cultural tests must be applied. A freshly isolated organism 
may not be agglutinated by the patient’s serum, though it 
may be by a stock antiserum to the same organism. 

A man, aged from 30 to 40, eight years ago had enteric fever in 
Australia; since then he has periodically had attacks of pyrexia, 
lasting for from 14 days to three weeks. There have also been at the 
same time pain in the region of the gall-bladder with tenderness, 
but no definite enlargement. He has been treated by a paratyphoid 
vaccine without any apparent benefit. Whether this vaccine was 
made from his own organism or was a stock one I cannot say. Agglu¬ 
tination test: There was complete agglutination to bacillus typhosus 
in dilutions of 1 in 10 and 1 in 50, partial in 1 in 100, while bacillus 
paratyphosus A gave complete agglutination in 1 in 10, 1 in 50, 1 in 
lOO, 1 in 200, and 1 in 400. Partial in 1 in 600. Blood culture was 
negative. 

Since I saw him he has been operated on by Mr. Mayo 
Robson and the gall-bladder drained; he has been quite 
well since. I believe culture from the gall-bladder proved 
negative, but ’ pancreatitis was present. The question 
whether this patient was a paratyphoid carrier must remain 
unsettled. 

The presence of a leucopenia is a valuable confirmatory 
test of enteric fever. Mr. G. L. Thornton, of Exmouth, I 
believe has great faith in the diazo reaction. The following 
are two anomalous cases of enteric fever :— 

1. A woman was admitted, under the care of Dr. H. Davy, on Sept. 28th 
1906, and discharged on Dec. 27th. She was admitted for muscular 
rheumatism. The attack came on suddenly. No joints were affected 
Vomiting and indigestion were complained of. Pyrexia was present. 
104° to 102° P. Pulse 120; respiration 32. Abdominal pain and tenderness 
and diarrhoea ensued and the urine contained traces of albumin. Blood 
count—white cells 6800. Widal positive. The spleen became palpable 
and spots were observed. The temperature was irregular and not 
characteristic. 

2. A woman was admitted, under the care of Dr. Davy, on Oct. 28th, 
1906. She died on the 29th. There w'as a history of cough for some 
weeks, with difficulty of breathing. The urine contained albumin and 
uremia was diagnosed outside. A severe rigor occurred and dyspnoea 
was marked. Diarrhma, epistaxis, and hreinoptysis ensued, and spots 
were found. The urine contained albumin and casts. Widal positive. 

Becroptn /.—There was ulceration of the tongue, the heart was flabby, 
and the splocn was enlarged. Marked nephritis was present and 13'pi cal 
typhoid ulcere. A bacillus was isolated from the spleen, having the 
cultural and agglutinating characters of bacillus typhosus. Here was s 
case where the toxin of bacillus typhosus acted chiefly on the kidneys, 
causing “nephrotyph us/’ 


undergo a cure or become chronic. There is often a history 
of a •hill, and in most cases there is not only very marked 
bacilluria, but also definite pyuria. There is often pain and 
aching of one or both kidneys, with dysuria and frequent 
micturition. 

Evidently a pyelocystitis occurs, and sometimes a 
nephritis well, with occasionally the production of 
multiple abscesses. In some cases there is a bacilluria with 
very little pus present. There may be as well as kidney 
symptoms definite abdominal trouble with pain and 
meteorism. The bacillus coli is able to produce a massive 
peritonitis, having very much the same features as that 
caused by the tubercle bacillus or actinomyces. In one of 
these cases there was, besides the bladder symptoms, a para¬ 
metritis or pelvic peritonitis. They undergo a natural cure, 
or may require vaccine treatment, which, though it may not 
in every case absolutely eliminate the bacillus from the 
urine, causes, I believe, nearly always, very great benefit. 

A woman was admitted, under the care of Mr. A. C. Roper, on Oct. 13th, 
1911, and died on Dec. 25th. There waB a history of pain in the left 
hypochondrium for four weeks with vomiting after food. There was 
a well-dofined, very tender mass in the left hypochondriac, region. 
Leucocytosis 23,000. An exploratory incision was made and multiple 
renal abscesses found. Bacillus coll communis was isolated from pus. 
Marked pyrexia w as present. . , „ _ 

A woman, aged 28, was admitted, under the care of Dr. Davy, on 
Feb 15th, and was discharged on Oct. 11th last. There was a definite 
remittent temperature at first, hut latterly this ceased. History: Wed 
up to Christmas. Illness started with a cold. She shivered and suffered 
from diarrhoea and vomiting, with headache and pain on micturition. 
Definite parametritis was present. Uterus fixed in anteverted position. 
Pus was found in urine, and bacillus coli communis isolated. Treated 
by autogenous vaccine, and when last seen a fortnight ago was quite 
well, with no pus or organisms in the urine. 

A girl, aged 3, was admitted under the care of Dr. W. Gordon. She was 
in hospital one month, and was discharged cured. Itwras noticed that 
the child passed urine very frequently, and on admission she looked 
very ill and feverish. Temperature 102° F., pulse 140, and respiration* 
32 Von Pirquet negative. Urine contained no tubercle bacilli. 
Bacillus coli communis obtained culturally from the urine, which 
contained many pus cells. Under treatment by urotropine the child 
made a complete recovery. 

Children are not immune to this condition. Female 
children are supposed to be more liable to infection, as 
there is more possibility of direct infection upwards per 
urethram. 

A woman was admitted, under the care of Dr. Gordon, on Jan. 25th. 
1912. She is still under treatment. Eight months before admission 
she had a chill after sitting out on a damp evening. Symptom 
Frequency of micturition and pain. Liver enlarged, spleen palpable, 
left kidney very moveable. Temperature elevated and tongue coated, 
and there was definite loss of flesh. Bacillus coli communis isolated 
from urine. Autogenous (unheated) vaccine was given with very great 
improvement. 

Here there was a definitely moveable kidney, and no doubt 
a twist of the ureter in such cases may cause, besides pain, 
attacks of pyrexia. Another patient under my care, whose 
attack began with a chill, and who at first was extremely ill 
with pyrexia, resembling enteric fever, also had a moveable 
kidney and obtained marked benefit from the wearing of a 
belt. 

I will now relate a urinary case under my care where the 
symptoms at first were so severe that pyaemia, septicaemia, or 
malignant endocarditis was suspected, but in the end a 
perineal abscess developed, and when this was opened ^ 
rapid cure ensued. Here we were inclined to be too patho¬ 
logical, if that is possible. 

The patient was a middle-aged man. Illness began a week brforr I 
saw him, w ith some pain on micturition. About a month her *■' 
this he was exposed to a very bad smell when undertaki^ 
the burial of a woman who liad died from cancer of the womt- 
Svinptoms : Marked irregular pyrexia, and recurring rigors Urtir? 
about. 20 minutes, and generally followed by vomiting. No trouble is 
lungs or heart. Widal negative. Blood count 13,000 whites, wit,:^> 
per cent, polymorphs. Blood culture negative. Spleen shghiiT 
enlarged Treated by antistreptococcic serum and streptococcic cae 
cine, without any benefit. A week later lie complained of paa» 
micturition, and a perineal abscess developed, and was opened. Tt< 
temperature fell and the patient soon recovered. 

I believe Mr. Russell Coombe has since had a somewh^r 
similar case, where the urinary trouble was an extravasan* - 
and where very marked pyrexia was present. My only eot- 
nexion with this case was that I was asked to examine 
urethral pus for organisms. 


Infection due to Bacillus Coli . 

From cases of enteric fever it is a short step to cases of 
infection due to the bacillus coli communis. Many cases of 
pyrexia often resembling enteric fever, or possibly tuber¬ 
culosis, general or urinary, are due to urinary infection by 
this organism. They generally start acutely, and either 


Pywmic and Septicoemic Cases. 

A man, aged 38, was admitted, under the care of Dr. Davy. 
March 6th and died on March 10th, 1912. I also «iw him outside 
Dr J. I). Harmer. Ho was well up to the week before admission, w* 
he began to complain of pain all over the body, but especially over 
lower limbs. The left wrist was swollen. A ^idal was cloiw tt . 
times with negative results. The abdomen was much distondedew 
to paralysis of the bladder, which was frequently very full. There ^ 1 
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marked pyrexia and delirium; the tongue was dry; everything was 
th ® 5 ? ^ k "' 1 there . we ™ general twitehings of the bod? and 
8 l i?KQo ,K ‘ Membranous tonsillitis occurred. White cells 28,000 
with 89 per cent, polymorphs. Urine contained many red blood cells, 
some leucocytes and staphylococci. On blood culture staphylococcus 
aureus was obtained. An abscess developed in the gluteal region No 

post-mortem examination was allowed. * 

Here first enteric fever was suspected, but the leucocytosis 
and negative W idal put this out of court, and blood culture 
and presence of staphylococci in the urine clinched the 
diagnosis. Whether the primary cause of the pyaemia was 
a tonsillitis or some deep-seated osteomyelitis cannot be 
known. 

A man, aged1 66, was admitted, under the care of Mr. Roper on 

he"not^ed^a n h? ?hJi th ; S ® veu weeks before admission 
Irpfi 1 tf ? e ca,f of . th ® left leg after hard work. There were 
Beatrices in the leg due to osteomyelitis with removal of bone 40 vears 
previously. An abscess developed in the calf, which was opened y ?ho 
^iK^.« r ^ WaS ? f S ? d and ! rre ^^ lar in type, 103° to 105- F.He became 
^nn ri On n d ’ an * d J au . ndicc appeared with abdominal disten- 

«lon. On blood culture staphylococcus aureus was obtained. 

Necropsy .—Liver was much enlarged and congested. Small foci of 
pus in portal spaces all over the liver” 001 01 

T. d .1 r the “7 T of Dr- Davy, on March 29th and 
sJ •b, 1910. At the end of January last he noticed a pain in 
* ide lu the re ^ ion of the lower ribs; he took to his bed and 
we ? k8 ; and the n returned to work, but in another 
w k ™ h ? 1 aga,n t0 go 10 bed owin K to pain and difficulty of 
b ^thing. Diarrhoea was present. He looked very ill and thin on 
admission, and his pulse was 104 and temperature 102-8° F. The liver 
was displaced downwards and the spleen was enlarged. There was 

^n»thing U HRiiridh^in n?** W * ith f fi D e cre P ltat »ons and bronchial 
tireathing. Rigidity in the epigastrium. On April 6 th a rigor 

S52J l ^ t S2ESS t, } P i W6nt U ?K to I C 6 u 0) ’ fol,owed by profuse sweating. 
Xater very definite dulncts on the right side posteriorly suggested dus 
*ndon resection of a rib much foul-snielling matter was evKed P 

V VCr wa * riddIed with abscesses of v^iSu^zes The 
•drainage-tube w as in one of them. The appendix was gangrenous. 

Though there never had been anything pointing to 
appendicitis, this was the origin of the trouble, resulting'in 
suppurative pylephlebitis and death. 

Septicaemia is not always fatal, as is shown by the case of a 
girl, under the care of Dr. Gordon in 1906, who had irregular 
temperature with rigors, lasting on and off for over two 
months, and who developed in succession thrombosis of 
veins of the thigh, legs, and arms. She became very anaemic 
and suffered from palpitation and severe pains in the chest 
and around the spleen. In due course she made a complete 

recovery. Treatment was antistreptococcic serum and drop 

doses of cyllin. 

A woman was admitted, under the care of Mr. J. D. Harris on Oct fith 
°f l °<LV 6th ’ 1905 \ ° n m he tl *y before admission she'had a slight 
^h 5 H b ln ? l ! P 8 ta A rs *. T . hi . s was followed by a pain in the k»ft 
t l afc ni «bt on account of pain. Pyrexia was 
a i n ? Kat i UC ' £. he abdomen became markedly swollen and 

- tympanitic and tender. Diarrlnea began on the second day after 

- -admission and was of ^a-soup character. Vomiting was severe Leuco- 

S' 12 ^ h 40 ’ 500 ’ 87 P cr cent - Polymorphs. On Oct 13th 
it was again 40,000. There was a history of long-standing indigestion 

’ t f? CkS ° f abdomi " al P ain - Dulness was present at both 
liases, with a friction sound on the right side. Impulse of the heart 
was displaced inwards and upwards. A needle introduced drew off fou l- 
^ulied next day! exclsed ttIld ft P int of pua evacuated. Death 

stomach, with a perforated ulcer communicating 
« S a hU 1 b*di a Pbragmatic abscess. Pus also was present in the hollow 
of the pelvis around the uterus and appendages. 

I have treated by vaccines in all 4 cases of malignant 
endocarditis, obtaining by blood culture a streptococcus 
—in every case, I regret to say, unsuccessfully. So far I only 
know of two cases of this disease which have been cured by 
, vaccine treatment, and in neither of these could the fact of 
endocarditis be definitely proved. One was the case under Sir 
-James Barr, where Captain S. R. Douglas set up a laboratory 
upon the premises and did the opsonic index twice daily 
*■ Here th f organism was a streptococcus. The other was a 
•case under Dr J. Micliell Clarke, where the influenza bacillus 
was obtained by culture. In both of these cases, instead of 

actual endocarditis being present, there was the possi- 
°* j. br , uit i k 6111 # due fco relative mitral insufficiency. 
The cardinal signs of malignant endocardits are : signs of 
valvular lesion with changes in character of bruits, presence 
of organisms m the blood, occurrence of embolism in various 
organs with symptoms of intoxication—namely, pyrexia 
headache, malaise, and rigors. 

^ g? rl £ ged *9. There was a history of having had influenza over two 
months betore I saw her. She hod been In bed fver since? wiHi elexatod 
temperature, malaise, and loss of appetite. She had coloboina lridia 
find, congenital heart disease, probable congenital stenosis of the 
p U lino nary orifice, with perforation of the ventricular or auricular 

heird aU e ovor a t S K a harsh *?^P in K murmur over the mid-sternum, 
also a *l ® ve f. the pnecordium. She suffered from pvrexia from 

hsematuna, and albuminuria, dry pleurisy with marked dyspnoea Sid 
pain, and was greatly emaciated. Besides being treated by vSIs she 
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bad return antistroptocccic serum, which caused no benefit, but 

A l n , a S0 ^ cre attiU ; k of urticaria and rheumatic pains in joints. 

* a rf sh 1 app04ircd and ulceration and perforation of the septum 
wl’i 1(i , cnt, y d V e to * x \ eni bolus. Finally, a severe attack of parotitis 
developed and she died about six months after the onset of illness. 
m!u varius type sh ° Wed a Pitiful growth of a streptococcus of the 

A girl was admitted, under the care of Dr. Davy, on Feb 9th and died 
™ »«>. 1905. There was a history of co^enital h^t ^oub'o 

Tt? 081 " ? n ° x V rhon . cx P osure to cold. She was ill for three 
weeks before admission with headache, fever, and loss of flesh. There 
was a loud, harsh systolic bruit, heard best over the pulmonary orifice 
There were marked cyanosis and dyspnoea. White cell count 27 000 * 

s . raa J l CKV ^y \ n J he left lun #?- Infarctions in lungs and 
spleen. The mam branch of the pulmonary artery was plugged with 
ante-mortem clot. The right ventricle was dilated and there was a 
congenitalInterventricular opening, some endocarditis of the tricuspid 
valves, but the valves of the pulmonary artery were replaced by a mass 
of vegetations, which were composed mainly of micrococci. 

Malignant endocarditis is very likely to be developed in 
cases of congenital heart disease. In some cases this disease 
lasts for many months, and may show marked remissions. In 
others the course is extremely rapid. I saw with Dr. Davy a 
very acute case where there was plugging of the femoral 
artery, and gangrene ensued. Coma and death soon took 
place. Here the mitral valves were involved. Pyrexia with 
a change in the character of bruits in heart disease does not 
always mean malignant endocarditis, as is shown in the case 
of a man under the care of Mr. H. Andrew, who developed 
rapidly a marked aortic bruit with pyrexia. Blood culture 
proved negative, and he recovered. 

Cases if Pneumococcic Peritonitis. 

A woman, aged 35, was admitted, under the care of Mr. C. E. W. Belli 
on Feb. 11th last and died the next day. She was seen by Dr G P D. 
Hawker outside. She was taken ill with pain in the right should'er and 
chest, with rigors and fever. She got up next day, though no better, and 
then began to have pain in the abdomen. Next day she took purga¬ 
tives and loose stools resulted. The following day abdominal distension 
was noted, but the patient would not come in. On admission her tem¬ 
perature was 101° F., pulse 110, anti respirations 28. There was a flushed 
appearance suggesting pneumonia, and much distension of tho 
abdomen, especially in the lower part. A tympanitic note was found 
over the abdomen, except in the right flank, where it was dull There 
was slight dulness at the right base posteriorly, with a few crepita¬ 
tions. Exploratory laparotomy was performed. The intestines were 
found to bo covered with thick fibrinous lymph. Films and cultures 
proved the pneumococcus to be the cause. 

A man, aged 56, was admitted, under the care of Mr. A. C. Roper, on 
May 19th, 1910, ami died the same day. Ho was at work till the 
evening of the day before admission. About 5 p.m. ho began to com- 

E lain of pain across the abdomen. During the night this increased. 

le says that previously he had been quite well and able to do his work. 
On admission the temperature was normal in the mouth and 99° in the 
axilla. Respirations 44. The pulse was quick and weak. There was 
marked nieteorism. The flanks showed shifting dulness. Bronchial 
breathing at the left base, with moist crepitations. 

Necropsy. - Tho abdomen was full of stinking pus. but there was no 
perforation. The lower lobe of the right lung showed red hepatisation, 
and films demonstrated capsulated diplooocei, evidently pneumococci. 

A woman was admitted in a collapsed state, under the care of Dr 
Gordon, on March 10th, 1906. and died the same day. She had been ili 
for three days before admission. The onset was marked by sudden 
abdominal pain and dyspnoea, with diarrhoea ami vomiting. The 
abdomen was much distended, especially in the region of the appendix. 

Necropsy. —Creamy pus was present in the peritoneal cavity, with 
adherent lymph. There was no perforation of the stomach, duodenum, 
or intestines. No appendicitis or cholecystitis or perforation of gall¬ 
bladder. No pyosalpinx or pancreatitis. Films ami cultures from pus 
showed pneumococci. 

Attacks of bronchitis with pyrexia are often caused by the 
pneumococcus, and here I may mention in parenthesis that 
marked benefit is obtained by vaccine treatment. I recently 
made a pneumococcic vaccine for Dr. J. H. lies for a man 
with chronic bronchitis and pyrexia, due, I believe, to 
pneumococcic infection, with, I am told, a good result. 

Pyrexia due to Various Causes. 

Cases of lymphadenoma occasionally exhibit marked 
pyrexia, as in a boy under the care of Dr. Gordon, who 
periodically got attacks of fever lasting a week, and at the 
same time the glands of his neck became much swollen. A 
peculiar organism was obtained from his blood, but a vaccine 
did no apparent good, and it was impossible to definitely 
connect this bacillus with the condition. Lymphadenoma, 
like pernicious anaemia, splenic anasmia, and probably leu¬ 
kaemia, especially acute lymphatic ieukaemia, are due no 
doubt to a toxin, and consequently pyrexia occurs. This may 
also be found in cases of anaemia due to pyorrhoea alveolaris, 
which should not be forgotten. 

Pyrexia of a remittent or intermittent type, which may be 
mistaken for typhoid fever, tuberculosis, or malaria, occurs 
in the course of syphilis. I have seen two cases of this. 
One was that of a man under the care of Mr. Roper, who was 
admitted with swelling of the knee-joint. Pyrexia occurred 
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and a Widal proved negative. Wassermann reaction, how¬ 
ever, was positive, and with mercury the temperature rapidly 
fell and the joint trouble cleared up. 

The other case was that of a boy, admitted under the care 
of Dr. Gordon, with congenital syphilis and choroiditis, who 
always gives a very marked positive Wassermann. He was 
admitted in a semi-conscious state with cerebral symptoms. 
These cleared up, and he was discharged, but later was 
readmitted with a temperature of 102° F. and swollen glands 
of the neck. 

I have had three cases of trichinosis. The first one Mr. 
J. D. Harris and I published in The Lancet, and a reprint 
of which is here for anybody who wants it. This patient had 
swelling of the eyelids, with tenderness of muscles, head¬ 
ache, and pyrexia. A history was obtained of his having 
partaken of diseased pork. A woman who also ate this pork 
was ill. Both these patients had marked eosinophilia, and 
the trichinae were demonstrated in the pork, and also in a 
dead rat found on the farm. I have lately examined the 
blood of another patient, under the care of Dr. C. J. Vlieland, 
who in all probability had trichinosis. Her blood showed 
33 per cent, eosinophilcs. Evidently trichinosis is much 
commoner than is generally supposed. 

Pyrexia may be due to round worms as well as to trichinae. 
Osier calls the condition typholumbricosis. The following 
case is possibly such a one :— 

The patient was admitted, under the care of Mr. Harris, on Nov. 11th, 
1911. and was discharged on Jan. 11th, 1912. She was supposed to he 
Buffering from appendical abscess. Laparotomy was performed and t he 
appendix was found to bo normal. The patient was in the fourth 
month of pregnancy. She developed jaundice, high temporal lire, and 
rapid pulse and respiration. Leucoeytosis 47,000. Widal negative. 
Examination of lungs negative. On Dec. 11th acute parotitis developed 
on the left side. This subsided only to tie followed by a similar 
condition of the opposite side, which also subsided. On the 28th 
another rise of temperature corresponded with the ]>assing of a 
round worm 10 inches long, the temperature dropped, and the patient 
was later discharged on account oi her pregnancy. 

I have seen one case of rat-bite fever where there were 
periodic attacks of pyrexia, with pains in the limbs of a 
rheumatic character, and an urticarial eruption. 

Tcxremia and unemia may cause pyrexia, as is shown in 
the following case :— 

A woman, aged 40, was admitted, under the care of Dr. Davy, in 1906. 
She had been ill for six months and suffered from severe nbloimnal 
pain with vomiting. There had been diarrhoea lor the last 14 days, 
with much thirst, giddiness, fainting, and headache. She was passing 
very little urine,only three to four ounces ; the face was puffed and the 
abdomen swollen ; slight jaundice was present. The urine contained 
albumin and bile. Lcucocytosis 22.000. She became very drowsy, with 
twitching of hands and unequal pupils. Diacetieacid and B-oxyimtyric 
acid were found in the urine. Absolute coma ensued, with a tempera¬ 
ture of 103° Hi 104° F. Mr. Jtojjer transfused her with a quart of 
2 percent, sodium bicarbonate, and she rapidly recovered. Treatment 
besides transfusion consisted of hypodermics of strychnia and pilo¬ 
carpine and vapour baths. 

In conclusion, I must thank yon for your attention to my 
somewhat lengthy paper, but I trust that the eases I have 
related to you may have shown how many difficulties there 
are in arriving at a diagnosis in a case of pyrexia, and may 
be of some help to you in solving such difficulties in the 
future. I should also like to thank the physicians and 
surgeons of the Royal Devon and Exeter Hospital for their 
kindness in letting me make use of the notes of their cases. 

Exeter. 


Brighton Guardians and Outdoor Medical 

SERVICE. —Following on the retirement at Brighton of one 
of the medical officers under the guardians the board has 
decided to reduce the number of medical areas in the union 
from four to three, and raise the salaries of the two officers 
whose districts arc enlarged from £125 to £155 per annum. 
The medico-political committee of the Brighton division of 
the British Medical Association wrote to the guardians, 
stating that while offering no objection to the rearrange¬ 
ment the committee respectfully suggested that the addi¬ 
tional salaries are inadequate and should more nearly 
approximate to the sum hitherto paid for the same work, 
and pointing out that there had been no epidemics during 
the last few years, and that the medical work in the town 
generally had been considerably below the average. The 
guardians, however, were influenced by the result of the 
working of the Old Age Pension Act, for whereas on 
Dec. 31st, 1910, there were 1034 persons in receipt of out¬ 
door relief, the figure on Nov. 12th, 1912, was 546. 


THE SUPPRESSION OF THE CONVULSION 
IN ECLAMPSIA. 1 
By ARTHUR J. WALLACE, M.D.Emw, 

SURGEON TO THE HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN AND TO THE MATERNITY 
HOSPITAL, LIVERPOOL. 


First, it must be expressly stated that this note does not 
attempt to deal with the treatment of the cause of 
eclampsia. It relates solely to the suppression of what 
is u>ually the leading symptom in the eclamptic condition 
the convulsion. The treatment of eclampsia cannot l>e 
carried out on rational lines so long as the pathology is 
obscure. Therefore, treatment must be symptomatic, and* 
as the leading and most serious symptom of eclampsia is 
usually the convulsion, the control of the latter has been 
the chief aim and object of obstetricians for many years. 
Seitz 2 divides cases of eclampsia into three classes : (l)Case-: 
in which the poison acts mainly on liver, kidneys, heart 
coma ; (2) as in (1), but acts also on nerve centres—con¬ 
vulsions ; and (3) acts on nerve centres chiefly —convulsion.- 
predominate. 

In the majority of cases convulsions occur, and contro'. 
over them is necessary, because the fates of mother and 
child depend largely on the severity of the fits, and. when 
the latter are severe, on their frequency also. As a rule, 
the foetus always dies when the fits have been severe 
killed possibly by a toxin related to eclampsia, more prob¬ 
ably asphyxiated during severe convulsion. For the mother 
the actual number of fits is not of supreme irajtortancc 
unless they are severe. Seitz 3 states that the highest mor¬ 
tality occurs in cases in which there have been from 16 to 3Q 
fits(30 to 35 per cent.) ; the next highest mortality in those in 
which from 30 to 70 fits have occurred (33 jier cent.). 
Severity is always of the gravest import, especially when 
the intervals between the attacks are marked by deep per¬ 
sistent coma or a condition of unconsciousness with never- 
ending restlessness, both indicating that to the eclamptic 
state there has been added some cerebral condition. And 
undoubtedly some cclamptics die, not from eclampsia, hui 
from oedema or congestion of tlie brain, or from forcible 
rupture of cerebral vessels during the fit. Pnitz 4 gives the 
following figures as a result of necropsies on cclamptics : 
(Edema of brain, 42 per cent. ; congestion, 30 per cent : 
apoplexy, 3 per cent. ; unaltered brains. 10 per cent. 

Control of the Convulsion. 

1. Reliance has been largely placed on chloroform, chloral, 
morphia, and veratrum viride or veratrone. The most 
recent upholder of the chloroform, chloral, and morphia 
treatment is JStroganoff, of St. Petersburg, whose reported 
results are truly astonishing. No doubt the drugs named 
have an influence in the treatment, but it should be pointed 
out that each patient is treated under conditions infinite!) 
more favourable than have ever before been made use of, for 
she is placed at once in a totally darkened room that i« 
isolated from all possibility of disturbance by externa, 
influences. There she remains with doctor and nurse—she b 
not disturbed in any way until light chloroform anaesthesi - 
has been induced, even for hypodermic injections, catheter¬ 
isation, administration of enemata, &.e.—in a word, each or:- 
of her senses is guarded from every stimulus that might pre¬ 
cipitate a convulsion in an eclamptic. Further, her nervo-- 
system is blunted by the administration of morphia an-: 
chloral, whilst chloroform is ever in reserve should a *i: 
threaten. 

Treatment begins immediately on admission, ewrv 
eclamptic brought to the hospital receiving at once • 
hypodermic injection of morphia, gr. j. She is tla’ 
anaesthetised and operative delivery is carried out if ror- 
sidered advisable. If the necessity for this does not cv> 
the patient is placed in the isolated dark room and narc «- - 
is maintained with morphia and chloral until well af: 
delivery. Baths and hot packs are not given, any neces*-" 
washing being done with warm moist cloths. Strogar. 
states that the careful execution of treatment on t u- ^ 


1 A paper road before the Liverpool Medical Institution on Nov 2.-' 
1912. 2 Archiv fur Gyniikologie, Band xxxix., p. 425. 

* Loc. cit. 

* Zeitsehrift fiir Gelmrtshiilfc und Gvnfckologie 1892, Ban t e 
pp. 1-52. 
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lines prevents farther convulsions in the majority of cases, 
and that delivery should take place without their occurrence. 
His statistics of over 400 cases yield a maternal mortality of 
6*6 per cent., as compared with the usual 20 to 30 per cent. ; 
and a foetal mortality of 21*6 per cent., as compared with 
30 to 50 per cent. In a smaller number of cases similar good 
results have been obtained in other continental clinics. The 
treatment could not be carried out in the present Liverpool 
Maternity Hospital, situated as it is on the brink of a railway 
cutting. 

2. The use of hirudin—i.e., an active principle obtained 
from the chopped-up heads of the leech. In 1897 Volhard 5 
reoommended “the harmless leech extracts” in the treat¬ 
ment of eclampsia in order to nullify the alleged “ tibrin 
ferments” or other substances which led to intravascular 
thromboses. He also pointed out that as the leech extract 
abolished the coagulability of the blood there would be great 
risk of fatal post-partum haemorrhage. For this reason the 
proposal was not carried out for some years. Dienst 
recently revived it, and last year Engelmann 7 published the 
results of intravenous injection of hirudin in 14 cases. Ho 
states that as the result of researches with placental extracts 
and the liquor amnii from eclamptic patients he formed the 
conclusion that they contained a poison which was absent 
from the liquor amnii of non-eclamptics, and that this 
poison was the cause of blood changes which led to the 
eclamptic outbreak. When large quantities of eclamptic 
liquor amnii were injected into the peritoneal cavities of 
guinea-pigs the animals died and th 3 tissue changes found 
after death were identical with those described by Schmorl 
in eclamptics. In rabbits the intravenous injection of 
smaller quantities was followed by precisely similar results. 
But when hirudin was injected simultaneously with the 
eclamptic liquor amnii death did not occur, and after the 
animals had been killed no pathological changes were found. 

Control researches with liquor amnii from non-eclamptics 
were negative, and Engelmann therefore concluded that 
there must be in the amniotic fluid of eclamptics some sub¬ 
stance possessed of the power of coagulating the blood in the 
vessels, and that this thrombosis was followed by the necroses 
found post mortem in eclampsia. He claims that the 
eclamptic convulsion can be explained as the result of the 
intravascular thrombosis, and that it is unnecessary to pre¬ 
sume the existence of a special “ convulsion poison.” 
Fourteen severe cases of eclampsia were therefore treated 
with hirudin, 0 2 to 0- 3grin, in at least 50 c.c. of Ringer s 
saline solution being injected intravenously. Of the 14 cases 
8 died. In 2 out of the 14 the preparation seemed to 
exercise no influence, but of the remainder the convulsions 
ceased immediately in 4 cases, after one further attack in 3, 
after two in 1, and after three or four in 1. The general 
condition improved with the cessation of the fits. Engelmann 
is favourably impressed with the results of the treatment, 
but at the same time recognises it is only on trial and urges 
a more extensive trial of it in hospitals. N 

3. In December, 1910, Leith Murray* read before this 
society a paper on Puerperal Eclampsia, in which he made 
the suggestion that as intrathecal injections of solutions of 
magnesium sulphate had proved useful in tetanus they might 
also be of service in eclampsia. This very valuable suggestion 
has not received the recognition it merited, for the results 
in the treatment of tetanus have been at least, encouraging. 
Crandon 9 states that of 206 cases of post-operative tetanus 
collected by various writers the large majority were fatal. 
Whereas, in an article in the Therapeutic Gazette,™ Fox’s 
collection of 15 acute cases of tetanus treated by intra¬ 
thecal injections of magnesium sulphate yields a recovery 
rate of 50 per cent. In Blake’s case 11 the injections con¬ 
trolled the convulsions for periods varying from 29 to 37 
hours, and Blake considers that the use of magnesium 
sulphate is reasonably safe, and that it offers a means of 
modifying the convulsions and relieving pain in a way no other 
drug has approached. “When injected into the subdural 
space of the lumbar region the drug produces paralysis hotli 
of motion and sensation, at first in the lower extremities, 
and afterward in the trunk arid upper extremities.” In some 


? Inaugural Dissertation, 1897. quoted by F. Engelmann, loc. cit. 

® Zcntralblatt fiir Gynftkologie, 1909. p. 1697. 

T Zeitschrift fiir Geburtshiilfc *und Gyniikologic, 1911, Band lxviii., 
p. 640. * Brit. Med. Jour., 1911, vol. i. 

® Surgical After-t reatment, 1912, p. 293. 
io Therapeutic Gazette, 1911, vol. xxxv., p. 730. 

11 Surgery, Gynaecology, and Obstetrics, May, 1906. 


of the cases on Fox’s list more than one injection was 
required, as many as eight being given in two instances. 
Care in administration is needed, for too large a dose ma\ 
lead to a fatal termination by causing paralysis of the 
respiratory centre, and therefore subcutane uis and intra¬ 
venous administration are stated to be unsafe. 

Recently, whilst fulfilling a term of duty at the Maternity 
Hospital, I had some conversation on the subject with Dr. 
Murrav, and subsequently gave the treatment a trial in the 
two cases now to be reported. The usual 25 per cent, solu¬ 
tion of magnesium sulphate was employed alter sterilisation. 
The dose was regulated by the body-weight of the individual 
patient, 1 c.c. being allowed for every 25 lb. of body-weight. 
It is practically impossible to weigh eclamptic patients, and 
a rough estimation of weight had to be made from height and 
bulk." The needle was introduced in the middle line between- 
the third and fourth lumbar spines. 


Case 1.—A woman, aged 30 years, 3 gravida. She was admitted t<" 
-he Maternity Hospital on August 16th, 1912. The first lit occurred 
ibout 1 i-.m.. and there had been five altogether before admission at 
■) 30 l' M The sixth tit took place soon alter admission. Labour paiut- 
hmmu about 6 p.M., and at 8.30 the seventh lit occurred. There win • 
very little u dema, the legs being chiefly affected The pulse was u0. 
hard and full. The urine contained a good deal of albumin. 1 lie 
oatient was semi-conscious. During tin* 1' 2 hours up to 8.30 p.m. there- 
had been s wen fits. At 9 p.m., 4 e.e. of a 25 per cent, solution oi 
magnesium sulphate were injected into the tlicoa. fhcreatter 1 ox. oi 
magnesium sulphate in solution was run into the stomach, an alum 
enema was given, and the patient was placed in a hot pack. As no 
result followed aperient and enema they were repeated with a tree 
result ftt. 10.30 p.m. The patient remained unconscious and labour pro¬ 
gressed steadily. No further lit occurred until 4 a.m. (August 1/th) — 
that is seven hours after the intrathecal injection. This tit was severe- 
and was followed by a slighter one ten minutes later Nothing lurther ; 
occurred until 9.20 a.m., when a living male child was horn spoil 
taneouslv. A slight tit, the tenth, occurred at 10 a.m. J herea.tor t in¬ 
patient remained unconscious until the following day. when she was 
still drowsy and complained of slight headache. Hie pulse was lull 
and slow. 65 per minute. During the first 12 hours after admission 
17 ounces of urine were measured; during the two succeeding periods 
of 12 hours the total was 54 ounces. The headache disappeared two 
days later, hut the drowsiness only gradually lessened, lhe subsequent 
progress of mother and child was uneventful. 

Gam 2.—A woman, aged 32 years, a pri nil para at 8-^ months g f, ^ a 
tion, was admitted to the Maternity Hospital on bept. 14th. 1J12 T he 
oatient s face, eyes, body, and lower extremities were marked!* 
^einatous At ) a.m. a lit lmd occurred, ami.there had been three 
nioro _t wo oft hem severe-up to admission at 9.30 a.m., when iiteiim 
contractions were noted. At 9.30 a.m. the tilth fit occurred. At 
10 30 a m. the sixth fit occurred ; this was severe, there being a well 
marked tonic stage lasting 30 seconds. At 11 A.M. an attempt made to 
inject magnesium sulphate solution into the theca was in -tTi c.ua, oi - 
account oi the patient’s struggles ; she was therefore am..sihetiscd amt 
6 e c of the 25 per cent, solution were injected, borne little difficult* 
was e\ilerienced in making t his in jection, as the needle could only la- 
entered for a distance of U inches, despite all[ attempts to evade wuat 
was thought to he an obstructing vertebral lamina. 1 here was a goon- 
deal of oedema of the back, and therefore one expected that the needle 
would have to he passed for a distance exceeding the usual 2, inches 
Finally, however, the escape of fluid indicated that the »^'dlo bin I 
entered the canal after penetrating U niches. At 11.30 a.m 
lavage ot the stomach was performed. 1 ox. oi sulphate oi 
magnesium in solution was run in the stomach The iowci 

EX? was washed out, hut an enema was not retained on- 
account of sphincterie paralysis. Vaginal examination showed that, 
the cervix was not dilated. Catheterisation yielded 1 ox. of unne w meh 
solidified on heating. At 12.30 the patient vomited. At 2 i.m. the 
sister in charge noticed a grey stain ot tlie size of a soup plate on the 
draw sheet The latter was changed, and later a similar stain was soon 
noted on the fresh sheet, which was again replaced by a fresh one. I he 
significance of these stains w as not realised by the sister, and the. mattet 
was not* re ported. At 2.35 p.m., lour hours ana five minutes alter the 
sixth lit the seventh occurred. At 2.50 i*.m. vomiting-occurred tioin-. 
time to time, the patient being quite unconscious and very restless 
A few uterine contractions had been noted at irregular intenals. The 

breathing was embarrassed and the face was slightly dusk*. At first I 

thought that the magnesium sulphate might he responsible. My lust 
act was to inspect the site of puncture, when 1 noticed a grey stain oi. 
fhe d ra wsheeL aod then for the first time learned of the two earlier 
stains The dressing was removed from the puncture and fluid wax 
observed to 1 >c slowly oozing from it, so that it was probable^ that a 
good deal of the fluid injected had dribbled away, followed by 
unknown quantity of cerebro spinal fluid. At 3.15 p.m. the eighth- 
1 occurred, moderately severe. The pulse-rate afterwards was 140; 
The respiration continued to he cmbarnissod and there was some 
hiccough. At 3.55 p.m. the ninth lit occurred, which was not severe. At 
4 45 pm., the bowels having failed to act, 3 minims of croton oil 
were given by the mouth. At 4.55 the cannula was introduced through 
thn first puncture and another 6 c.c. of the solution run into the theca 
The puncture was closed by a suture. No umcstl.et.e was iu^,ar* 
for this injection. At 5.25 p.m. a hot pack was given. At vi.30i.M- 
the patient perspired freely. Subcutaneous perl union ot two pints ol 
saline At 4.45 p.m. the eleventh and final fit oroi.ried. which was 
severe At 7 5 p.m. the dvspmea had steadily diminished since the 

"ecomi intrathecal injection. A .lechlcl amehoral.ni, m tin; ttenera 
condition was perceptible. At 9.0 p.m. the uterus was contnu ting 
strongly, and at 10.20 a living male child was ho,-.. (Umseiousucss was 
regained in the afternoon of the following day, but the mental ton- 
dition remained unsatisfactory for a week. For some days Uiepatient 
was very restless, and had some delusions and iinomnm. Ilu ' 

w s Ytieeato anti the voice hi K h-pitche,l. These eon,hi,ons Kia<l»a! > 
subsile<l, ant 'vlien she left hospital the patient was appiucutK. 
mentally sound. 
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It’is impossible to draw conclusions from two cases, but I 
would call attention to two points. 1. In each case after 
injection an interval of freedom from convulsions ensued. 
In Case 1 seven fits occurred during the seven and a half 
hours preceding injection, none during the subsequent seven 
hours. In Case 2 six fits preceded the injection (three of 
them were severe), whilst none occurred during the following 
four hours. The anaesthetic used may have contributed to 
this quiescence, but it could not have been responsible for 
the second interval of four and a half hours after the second 
injection. 2. Case 1 was an ordinary one of eclampsia ; the 
patient would probably have recovered in any case and the 
child might have been born alive. On the other hand, 
Case 2 was a severe one and the outcome was doubtful. I 
feel assured that but for the two intervals of four and four 
and a half hours respectively, a dead child would have been 
born. What is now required is proof that there is direct 
connexion between the intrathecal injections and the after- 
quiescence, and only an extended trial of the method can 
settle this point. 

Murphy 13 has employed intrathecal injections of morphia 
and eucaine in tetanus with good result, and it is possible 
they might be useful in eclampsia also. The dose used was 
extremely small (morphia gr. 1/75, eucaine gr. 3/50), so that 
the danger of adding further poisons to a blood already over¬ 
loaded with them is very slight. I would again repeat that 
treatment of this kind is purely symptomatic, but if it even 
only diminishes the intensity and the number of the con¬ 
vulsions the patient’s strength is thereby conserved, visceral 
damage is lessened, whilst time is given for the treatment of 
the disease itself. 

Liverpool. _ 

EIGHT CASES OF OSTEOMYELITIS OF 
THE SPINE. 

Br G. R. STRONG, M.B., B.S. Lond. 

The first of these cases came under my notice while house 
surgeon to Mr. W. G. Spencer at Westminster Hospital. 
I propose to report it somewhat fully, and then to give a 
brief account of the other cases. 

Cask 1.—The patient, a boy aged ten years, was admitted to West¬ 
minster Hospital under the care of Mr. Spencer on Fob. 5th, 1911. He 
was sent up by l)r. li. It. El worthy, of Holder's Green, who diagnosed 
acute osteomyelitis of the spine. 

The history, as obtained from the patient and his mother, was as 
follows:—Three weeks before admission he was kicked in the back by 
a boy at school. A fortnight. later—i.e., a week before he was first 
seen, he had a lit of shivering and felt shooting pains in the lower 
part of the hack and in both sides. He had several more rigors 
during the next few days, and vomited once four days before ad¬ 
mission. The pain in the back and sides continued. On Feb. 5th he 
was seen by Dr. Elworthy, who immediately sent him to the 
hospital. 

On admission the boy was evidently in great pair. ; belay on his left 
side with his legs drawn up, both cheeks were flushed, and his tongue 
was thickly furred. The temperature was 101.2 F., the pulse 116, full 
and bounding. There was an extremely tender, ml, (edematous 
swelling over the spines in the dorsi-lumlwr region. He was seen by 
Mr. Spencer, who decided to operate at once. 

Operation.—An incision was made over the swelling, and the peri¬ 
osteum was found to lie stripped up from the spines of the last dorsal 
and first lumbar vertebra- by pus'. The underlying bone was of a dusky 
red colour and was riddled with pus. The two affected spines and part 
of the corresponding lamina- were removed, the cavity was swabbed out 
with pure carbolic acid and crystals of iodoform freely sprinkled in. A 
drain&ge-t ube was inserted and the wound plugged with iodoform 
gauze. The wound w as fomented and irrigated with hydrogen peroxide 
The pus was examined by Dr. K. G. Hebb, who reported as follows: — 
Smears: staphylococci. Tubercle bacilli not found. Culture - staphy¬ 
lococci, colonies greyish white. A leucocyte count, made the follow ing 
day, was as follows: leucocytes, 19,760 per c.mm.; polymorphs, 85 per 
cent. 

The temperature remained fairly high, but there was never any sign 
of extension of the disease in the spine. The tongue became moist, and 
fairly clean. The patient appeared to be tender all over, crying out 
when touched, especially on the hack and legs. He could move his 
legs, but full extension of the left was painful. A vaccine was prepared 
hv Dr. 1). W. Carmalt Jones from the organisms grown from the pus. 
The first dose, 20,000,000, was given on Feb. 10th, without ^.ny apparent 
effect. On the 11th the whole of the left thigh was found to be tender 
to the touch and the lower end was red and swollen. 

On Feb. 14th, on the supposition that a secondary abscess had 
formed m the femur, Mr. Spencer explored. An incision was made 
over the external condyle, and the bone was bored with a bradawl, but 
no pus was found. A further dose of vaccine, 40,000,000, w-as also given. 
On the 16t h the temperature rose to 104 4and on the 17th to 105 \ with 
a pulse rate of 164 and respirations 40. The signs in the left thigh were 
more marked. The medulla of the left femur w-aa then freely exposed 
with a gouge, b it no pus was obtain id. It .‘oon became evident that 

u Journal of the American Me lical Association, August 13th, 1904. 


the cause of the swelling was thrombosis, probably septic, of the femoral 
vein. The leg w-as kept raised, and the swelling gradually subsided. 
During the next 20 days the temperature was generally between 
103° and 104°, the pulse-rate varying from 132 to 164. The boy was very 
ill, and morphia was frequently given. Vaccines were continued: 
Feb. 18th, 40,000,000 ; 23rd, 60,000,000; 27th, 100,000,000; March 4th. 
100 , 000 , 000 . 

On March 3rd Dr. Carmalt-Jones, considering that the vaccine was 
not benefiting the patient, made a blood cultivation. A staphylococcus 
w as grown, in all respects resembling that in the pus, and a vaccine 
prepared from it. The patient was given 25,000,000 of It on March 10th. 
On the evening of the 11th the temperature was 105°, and at 3 o’clock 
the following morning the temperature was 104°, the pulse 176, and the 
respirations 40. The patient appeared to be on the point of death, and 
an injection of strychnine was given. It was then decided to abandon 
the use of vaccines. 

On March 13th the right thigh was observed to be swollen and 
(edematous, and subsequently went through similar changes to those 
previously undergone by the left. Throughout this the tongue had 
remained moist and clean—the one hopeful sign in the case. On the 
14th he began definitely to improve; the temperature fell very 
gradually, becoming normal on March 28th. Since then he has had 
several rises of temperature, lasting from 24 to 48 hours, but they have 
not been accompanied by any symptoms. On April 12th he was allowed 
out of lied for the first time. 

A source of considerable trouble was the state of his legs. Owing to 
the position in which he habitually lay with his legB drawn up—^he was. 
of course, far too ill to permit of any attempt being made to keen them 
straight—both knes were flexed. After a week or two the right leg was 
straight, but the left remained flexed, although it has gradually become 
straighter. The boy went to a convalescent home on May 4th ; although 
rather weak on the legs and with considerable stiffness in the left, he 
looked well. He had been putting on flesh rapidly for several weeks. 

There were a number of enlarged superficial veins runningfrom about 
the middle of both thighs up to the front of the chest. He probably 
has thrombosis of the vena cava, or at any rate both common iliac veins, 
but has never been observed to suffer any inconvenience therefrom. 

Since the above was written the boy has left the con¬ 
valescent home and presented himself at the hospital. He 
was apparently in perfect health, quite fat, and walked 
normally. The veins over the front of the abdomen and 
chest were more prominent than ever. 

The other cases I found in the post-mortem books at 
Westminster Hospital, referring afterwards to the clinical 
notes. The post-mortem reports are in every case taken from 
notes made at the time by Dr. Hebb 

Case 2.—Male, aged 9 years. Under care of Mr. Bichard Davy. 
Admitted July 19th, 1887. Well and strong until 19 months before 
admission, when he fell off a wall 6 feet high on to his right shoulder. 
He continued going to school for eight months, then found that he was 
unable to lace up his boots. He went to bed and continued to lie on 
his back until admission to the hospital. He had pain at times •* like 
pin-pricks,” but none at time of admission. He died May 7th, 1888. 

Pont-mortem report. —Angular curvature at the cervici-dorsal junc¬ 
tion. Eight pleura much thickened and adherent posteriorly ; in front 
the sac contains much purulent lymph, and the pleural surfaces are 
covered with a thick layer of lymph. There is a suppurative pleuritis 
with effusion on the left side also. With the exception of being com¬ 
pressed slightly by the effused fluid the lungs are quite healthy. Liver 
53 oz., amyloid. Spleen 54 oz., amyloid. Kidneys and mucosa of the 
stomach also amyloid. The spinal column from the seventh cervical to 
the eleventh dorsal vertebra is necrosed, the bodies are bard, dry, and 
dead, and the cartilages have entirely disappeared. There is no caries or 
softening of the l»one. The necrosed part, is bathed in pus, which is 
enclosed by the fibrous tissues enveloping the column. 

Case 3.—Female, aged 54 years. Under the care of the late Mr. T. 
Bond. Admitted Sept. 17th, 1894. The patient was in the hospital in 
January with lumbar abscess ; a diagnosis of Pott’s disease was made. 
The abscess was opened, and the condition of the child improved. She 
was sent to a convalescent home for four months, but was readmitted 
with a fresh collection of pus in the left loin. This was opened and 
daily irrigated, but the temperature assumed the hectic typo and death 
occurred on Dec. 10th. 1894. The temperature w-as generally about 
102° F., but once reached 104°. There was an indefinite history of a fall. 

Post-mortem report. —Body much emaciated ; (edema of legs and feet. 
angular curvature in lower dorsal region. The bodies of all the dorsal 
vertebra- are necrosed; parts of the bodies remain and are dark and 
firm ; there is no caries or caseation, but in front of the vertebral 
column is a long canal lined by a pyogenic membrane xvhich connects on 
cither side with a psoas abscess. Brain, spinal cord, and membranes 
normal. Left pleural surfaces adherent—old. Lungs normal; no 
enlargement of mediastinal glands. No amyloid disease. Bladder con¬ 
tracted. There is no appearance of tuberculosis in any part of the body. 

Cask 4.—Female, aged 20 years. Under the care of Mr. Spencer. 
Admitted Nov. 11th, 1896, "for pain in the back, shooting round 
to the front. She had been treated for some time with a poro- 
plastic jacket for posterior spinal curvature. Large fluctuating 
swelling over the left side of the dorsal spine. Knee-jerks slightly 
exaggerated. Diagnosed as tuberculosis of toe spine. Abscess opened 
and found to communicate with posterior mediastinum and left pleura, 
out of which a large quantity of pus came. Piece of rib removed, and 
the border of the dorsal vertebras felt bare. Temperature varied between 
99 ’ and 105° F. Previous to operation was only about 100°. Pulse 120 to 
160. Death occurred on Dec. 19th, 1896. 

Post-mortem report. —Body fairly well nourished. Angular curvature 
of lower dorsal region. The front of the bodies of the third to tKe tenth 
dorsal vertebra- are bare, rough, and bard, except the ninth, which i> 
necrosed. The necrosis is dry, hard, and blackish. The intervertebra- 
discs are not affected. Left pleura much thickened; sac contains 
of yellow curdy lymph. Left lung much shrunken. Eight lung fairly 
normal. Eocent pleuritis with firm adhesions of right pleura. In front 
of the vertebra- is a small collection of sanio-purulent fluid. There is no 
connexion (post mortem) between the empyema cavity and Use 
pre-vertebral abscess. So caseation or tuberculosis in thoracic e* 
abdominal viscera 
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0ask 5.—Female aged 34. Under the care of Mr C. Stonham. 
Admi tted Nov. 11th, 1896, with a history that she had never been well 
since a confinement two years before, since when she had been ailing 
with pain in the back and right loin. No treatment until live weeks 
before admission, when the pam became worse and a swelling appeared 
in the right loin. On admission she was found to have a fluctuating 
swelling which pointed in the right loin ; felt in front, but not easily. 
Prominence of lower dorsal and upper lumbar spines. Heavy cloud of 
albumin in the urine. Nov. 18th: Abscess opened, scraped, and 
flushed. Bare bone found, which seemed about the first lumbar 
veitebra. The wound was sewn up. Dee. 2nd : The patient was much 
worse. Doc. 31st: Dulness of right chest; pulse very feeble, breathing 
bad. She gradually became worse, and died on Jan. 2ml, 1897. The 
temperature varied from normal to 103° F., average atxmt 102°. Sub¬ 
normal four days before death. Pulse about 128 during the last few 
days, 140 just before death. No tubercle bacilli were found in the pus 
obtained at the operation, but cocci, mostly in short chains. 

Post-mortem report.— Surgical wound in right flank; aperture leads 
into mass of subperitoneal iibrosis tunnelled up by fistulous passages, 
which are in connexion with the right side of the twelfth dorsal 
vertebra. Angular curvature at end of dorsal region. On vertical 
section of the spinal column the bodies of eleventh and twelfth dorsal 
and first lumbar vertebra are seen to be firmly united, their inter¬ 
vertebral discs having disappeared; also there is a prevertebral 
abscess, ascending as high as the sixth dorsal vertebra, bulging 
out on either side, but chiefly in right thorax. The pus is greenish- 
yellow. The discs from seventh to tenth dorsal vertebra are almost 
entirely destroyed, and the bodies of these vertebra are more or 
leas exposed, the bones being dry and hard (sclerosed). The 
disc between tenth and eleventh vertebra seems normal. In the 
right pleural sac there is quite half a pint of greasy yellow pus and 
some lymph; no direct connexion found between empyema and pre- 
vertebral abscess. No pneumonia. Stomach showed numerous small 
erosive ulcers. Liver 63 oz., very soft. Spleen amyloid. Kidneys 
typical " large white.” No obvious reaction with iodine. No evidence 
of tuberculosis. 

Cas* 6.—Male, aged 33. Under the care of Mr. W. G. Spencer. 
Admitted Jan. 23rd, 1905, with pain in back and legs. Patient was a 
labourer. Sixteen years before he had gonorrhcea; three years before 
admission arthritis of ankle and knee. Alcoholism admitted, but not 
during last 12 months. Six months before he had severe epigastric 
pains, worse after food, with attacks of vomiting ; at that time he lost 
weight (12 at. 3 lb. to 10st. 4 lb.) hut afterwards picked up somewhat. 
Seven days before admission first had pain in back and legs. 

Jan. 29th: Temperature remitting from 103 8° to 98'8.° F. No abnormal 
physical signs. Jan. 31st: Leucocytosis 12,000, polymorphs 86 per 
cent. Feb. 12th : Orchitis, yielding to potassium iodide. March 2nd : 
Pupillary light reaction sluggish. Knee-jerks absent, some dorsal 
anaesthesia. Third, fourth, and fifth lumbar vertebra showed some 
thickening on left side. March 20th : Lump felt to left of umbilicus. 
March 29th: Angular curvature suddenly developed. April 1st: 
Weakness and wasting of both legs; no rigidity and no sensory defect. 
Plantar reflex normal. Abscess opened and drained. No subsequent 
increase of the paralytic symptoms, and temperature showed decided 
Improvement, but acute diarrhoea set in on April 25th, and the patient 
died the following day. Just before death the temperature was 105-6°, 
respirations 60, and pulse uncountable. 

Post-mortem report— (Edematous swelling of right leg. Surgical 
incision transversely across the fourth lumbar vertebra, leading to 
gaping cavity of sacro-lumbar junction, due to almost total disappear¬ 
ance oi bodies of third and fourth lumbar vertebra. (The figure is here 
referred to.) Diffuse suppuration and necrosis of both iliac muscles, and 
some curdy pus in the left hip. Displacement of the spine, forming an 
angle of about 80°, bulging into the pelvis. Spinal canal normal. Peri¬ 
splenitis, acute cystitis, muco-pus and lymph in left pleura ; left lung 
shows number of small abscesses; right lung normal; aorta show s septic 
aortitis— whitish flakes scattered over aorta, some raised patches 
(staphylococcic). 

Case 7.— Male, aged 38 years. Under the care of Mr. Spencer. 
Admitted April 13th, 1906, with septic finger, pains in back and sides. 
Occupation, van-man. Sixteen weeks before admission his hands were 
chapped and one finger became Infected. This was incised at another 
hospital three weeks later. Swelling appeared in axilla three weeks 
before admission. On admission a largo tense fluctuating swelling was 
found, tender to the touch, over third and fourth ribs in right axillary 
space, apparently continuous with similar swelling over same ribs 
posteriorly. Rigidity of spine in upper dorsal region. Kyphosis and 
right scoliosis. Slight cough, fair amount of expectoration, no ha-mo- 
ptysiB. He had lost flesh a good deal. 

April 27th: Abscess in connexion with knee-joint incised. The pus 
was found to contain staphylococcus aureus only. May 9tli: Wounds 
in finger and tibia nearly healed. Complained of pain in back, aggra¬ 
vated by movement. Angular curvature in lower dorsal region 
increasing. Knee-jerks exaggerated. May 16th : Increasing bronchitis 
•with dyspnrra. Died on May 25th. 

The axillary swelling had been opened at some time and found to be 
» subscapular abscess, but the notes do not mention it. The pus 
contained two kinds of cocci, one large in clusters, the other smaller, 
and in short chains. Also a drain-negative bacillus. The culture 
grew staphylococcus aureus only. 

Post-mortem report.— Angular curvature lower dorsal region ; large 
collection of pus close to spine in back muscles of loins. Surgical 
wound In right thorax (axillary). Body of eleventh dorsal vertebra 
and adjacent parts of tenth and twelfth in condition of necrosis. 
Adjacent parts of tenth and eleventh ribs also necrosed; dead bone is 
blackish-green, and In small pieces; dry. Spinal cord and inembrimes 
adherent to column and in condition ot suppurative mcningo-myelitis 
for distance of three inches. Lungs large, pigmented, very (edematous, 
much engorged at bases. Lower two-thirds of upper lobes show 
broncho-pneumonia; bronchitis; pleura adherent over lower t wo- 
tblrds. Purulent cystitis. Kidneys large, hyperamic, with numerous 
miliary abscesses; ‘ left seminal vesicle shows septic necrosis. Pus 
contains a streptococcus and a Gram-negative bacillus (probably B. coli). 
jVo evidence of tuberculosis anywhere. 

Microscopical examination.— Spinal cord : some myelitis, chiefly in 
■posterior columns, and hyperamia. Kidneys: miliary abscesses with 
bspmatoxylin-staining cocci in the centre. Prostate: large miliary 
abscess. Culture staphylococcus aureus. 

Cask 8.—Male, aged 3l. Under the care of Dr. R. G. Hebb and the 


late Dr. Bertram Abrahams. Admitted June 20th, 1907, for paraplegia 
and retention of urine. Patient was a bricklayer. About two montna 
before admission he had pains in the back and hypoehondrium ; 
towards end of May girdle pain and sense of constriction in the upper 
half of abdomen; then gave up work. During second week in Juno 
had retention of urine and constipation ; palsy of legs four days before 
admission—ingravescent. On admission, sensation impaired IhMow 
level of ninth segment. Curvature in mid-dorsal region noticed 
July 1st. Anal abscess burst July 16th. Pneumonia July 26th. Pus from 
pelvic abscess showed crowds of bacteria but no tubercle bacilli (cocci 
and Gram-positive and Grain-negative bacilli). Death on July 28th, 
1907. The temperature varied from normal to 103° F., generally about 
102°. Pulse and respiration not noted until shortly betore death, then 
140 and 28 to 60 respectively. 

Post-mortem rep>rrt .—Body extremely emaciated; sloughing of skin 
round anus; aperture leads into pelvis, connective tissue of which ia 
in condition of diffuse suppurative cellulitis. Prevertebral abscess in 
mid-dorsal region, involving bodies of sixth to ninth dorsal vertebra. 
Bodies are black and hard, intervertebral discs absent, or partly so, 
those between seventh, eighth, and ninth having disappeared. Abscess 
has burrowed between bone and dura mater, filling canal with pus; it 
has also burst into both pleura and perforated the posterior wall of 
(esophagus in two places close together. No direct connexion between 



Specimen of lumltar and sacral vertebra from Case 6. 

(Westminster Hosj ital inmoum') 

prevertebral abscess and jielvic cellulitis. Lungs engorged, friab’e, 
pneumonic, and studded with grey irregular areas of consolidation. 
Bladder—septic cystitis. No evidence of tuberculosis in any part of the 
body. Death from pneumonia. 

There are many shortcomings in the notes of the cases, 
but I have made the best I can of them. None of them have 
been published before, and I have thought it worth while to 
place them on record for two reasons. Firstly, because the 
disease is undoubtedly a rare one, although I suspect it to be 
commoner than is generally believed, and it cannot fail to 
be useful to add to the somewhat meagre number of recorded 
cases. Kirmisson (vide infra) says: “In April, 1909, we 
should have difficulty in collecting 100 cases.” Secondly, 
the cases serve to point a moral as regards diagnosis, as I 
hope to show later. 

Although a few isolated cases had been reported pre¬ 
viously, the first important contribution to the literature of 
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the subject, appears to have been that by Makins arid 
Abbott, 1 who collected 21 cases in 1896. In 1900 Hahn 2 
collected 41 cases, Riese 3 published 4, and Grisel 1 gave an 
account of 64 cases in 1903. Of course, some of the same 
cases figure in several of these papers. Good accounts of the 
disease arc to be found in “Keen’s Surgery”'' and in 
von Bergmann’s “System of Practical Surgery.” 0 I shall 
again refer to these later. Most of the text-books in ordinary 
use merely give the subject passing notice. 

In comparing these cases one is at once struck by the fact 
that in No. 1 the arches of the vertebrae were the seat of the 
disease, whereas in all the others the bodies were attacked. 
The prognosis is naturally better in such cases as the former, 
since both diagnosis and treatment are considerably easier. 
Kirmisson 7 reports a case of necrosis of the spines, with 
•recovery, and in the course of a clinical lecture gives an 
•excellent account of the disease in general. He gives the 
following statistics: disease in bodies, 7 recoveries, 28 
deaths; disease in arches, 16 recoveries, 8 deaths. 

The death-rate of the disease in general is variously given 
by different writers. Makins and Abbott find it to be 
71*4 per cent., and have little hope that this large number 
will be substantially reduced, whereas Kirmisson, quoting 
Grisel, puts the mortality at 59*6, or, excluding the sub- 
occipital cases, 57*1, and hopes that this number maybe 
considerably lessened in the future. Certainly the later 
papers show a decidedly lower death-rate than the earlier 
ones. Since seven of the present cases were obtained from 
the post-mortem books it is obvious that no deductions can 
be made from them as to death-rate. Nevertheless, although 
1 spent a considerable time in searching, I failed to find any 
< more cases in the hospital records. 

A number of complications occur in these cases, and in 
several of them such complications were the actual cause of 
death. Pleurisy or empyema occurred in all the fatal cases, 
pneumonia in two, miliary abscesses in lung in one, miliary 
abscesses in kidneys and prostate, and necrosis of a seminal 
vesicle in one, amyloid disease in two, perisplenitis and 
septic aortitis in one, acute cystitis in three, erosive ulcers 
of stomach in one. There was apparently femoral 
thrombosis in two of the fatal cases, and in Case 1. 
Angular curvature was present in all the fatal cases, 
associated in six of them with vertebral abscesses : in one 
with necrosis of iliac muscles, in another with abscess in the 
hip, with subscapular abscess in one, and in one case with 
.}>elvic cellulitis. Moningomyclitis was present in one case. 
Many went on to septicaemia, including Case 1. The kidney 
condition found in Case 5, typical large white kidney, is 
interesting. Was the nephritis caused by the toxaemia of 
osteomyelitis, or was it a pre-existing disease .’ 

The symptoms which first caused the patients to seek 
treatment are worth considering. They are : Pain, Cases 1, 
4. and 6 ; pain and lumbar abscess, Case 5 ; pain in back 
and sides, septic finger, Case 7; lumbar abscess. Case 3; 
paralytic symptoms. Case 8. Case 2 is rather doubtful, but. 
it appears as if the patient consulted a doctor because of 
inability to bend his back. The actual cause of osteo¬ 
myelitis of the spine is, as in other bones, usually the 
staphylococcus aureus. As to the predisposing causes, a 
history of injury is common, and is to be found in the notes 
of several of the present series. Kirmisson lays great stress 
upon overwork and unhealthy conditions of living; this mav 
have obtained in anv of these ca^es, although it is not 
specifically mentioned. Menlo* says: “In one case a 
whitlow was believed to have afforded entrance ” to the 
organisms ; Case 7 is anothei example. Other predisposing 
• auses given by Kirmisson are cold and fatigue, antecedent 
.infections, and puerperal infection (see Case 5). 

Turning to the question of treatment, there is no doubt 
that in immediate operation lies the only hope of saving life, 
except, perhaps, in typhoid cases, but as to the details to be 
observed authorities are not quite agreed. Makins and 

1 Makins ainl Abbott : Annals of Surgery, 1896, vol. wiii., 
VP. 510-539. 

* Halm. Beit Hi go /.ur Klinisehon Chirurgic, Band xxv., p. 1. 

Kioso, quoted by Houle. 

* (irisol. quoted by Kirmisson. 

5 Woolsev: Keen's Surgery, vol. ii., p. 829. 

* Houle: Voii Berginaun's System of Practical Surgery, English 
•<.mu'- lation, vol. ii., p. 697. 

’ Kirmisson ; Presso Medioale, 1909. pp. 337-8. 
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Abbott advise the opening of abscesses and the removal of 
necrosed bone, considering the latter specially important in 
cases where the arches are affected. This was done by Mr. 
Spencer in Case 1. Kirmisson, on the other hand, while 
recommending large incisions, wiping out with pure carbolic 
and neutralising with alcohol, urges that the bone itself 
should be left alone, otherwise he considers that one will be 
led into severe and often incomplete operations. A dis¬ 
appointing feature of Case 1 was the utter failure of vaccine 
therapy ; nevertheless, at the present day I think everyone 
would be disposed to give it a trial, although in an acute 
case extreme caution is necessary. 

I have left the discussion of diagnosis until last because 
it is in this connexion that I believe a study of these cases 
to be of most value. On reading the accounts of them one 
cannot fail to be struck with the close resemblance that 
many of them bore to Pott’s disease ; indeed, several were 
actually diagnosed as such. I feel confident that many of 
the cases running a less acute course are wrongly diagnosed 
as tuberculous ; people are not alive to the possibility of 
osteomyelitis. With a little more care it should be possible 
to distinguish the two diseases in nearly every case. Of 
course, acute cases such as No. 1 could hardly be confused 
with Pott's disease, but the more chronic ones can and fre¬ 
quently are. Kirmisson mentions the following points of 
distinction: the abscess of Pott’s disease most often 
appears externally in Petit’s triangle, and is roundish, 
whereas the abscess of osteomyelitis spreads along the 
vertebral column and is fusiform and oblong. Especially 
imj)ortant are evidences of secondary circulation in the skin 
round the? abscess, owing to septic thrombosis in the spinal 
veins. The latter phenomenon w*as not observed in any case 
of the present scries, and lumbar abscess was present in 
Nos. 3 and 5. 

1 would urge that all cases of spinal disease, except those 
of some years’ standing, should be thoroughly investigated 
by all the means at our disposal ; the various tests for tuber¬ 
culosis, such as the von Pirquet reaction, the injection of 
tuberculin, and the opsonic index, should all be performed : 
a leucocyte count and a blood cultivation should be done : 
any spinal swelling should be aspirated with an exploring 
syringe, and the fluid obtained should be examined baefcerio- 
logically and evtologieally ; the spinal column should be 
radiographed. If any doubt still remained, an exploratory 
incision should be made. If this were done in all cases 
of Pott’s disease it is safe to say that osteomyelitis 
of the spine w’ould soon become a commoner disease 
than it is at the present time. Of course I do not suggest; 
that all this should l>e done in a typical and undoubted case 
of tuberculosis of the spine, but I would point out that the 
four classical symptoms of Pott’s disease—viz., pain, 
rigidity, deformity, and pressure symptoms—may all occur 
in osteomyelitis. Rigidity has been said by various writers 
not to occur, but the post-mortem report of Case 5 is a 
sufficient, refutation of such a statement. 

I am indebted to Dr. Hebb, Mr. Stonham, and Mr. 
Spencer for permission to publish these eases, and to Dr. Hebb 
especially for drawing my attention to the cases in the post¬ 
mortem books. My thanks are also due to Dr. Braxton 
Hicks, curator of the museum, for the loan of the specimen 
illustrated. 

Magor, Monmouthshire. 


Cancer Hospital. Manchester.— The annual 

meeting of supporters of Christie Hospital, Manchester, wa> 
held on Nov. 28th. The hospital provides medical and 
surgical advice and relief for persons suffering from cancer. 
It also provides a heme for a limited number of incurable 
cases; and. lastly, it exists to study the disease thoroughly 
and scientifically with a view to the discovery of the causes 
and means of prevention and cure. During the year 105 
in-patients and 33 out-patients were treated. The sub¬ 
scriptions had fallen slightly, but the contributions from 
patients and their friends had increased from £181 to £239- 
Thc year’s income was £7648 and the expenditure £7319. 
The death-rate from cancer was said to have doubled in 
Manchester since 1881. The hospital is still without fund> 
to carry on efficiently original investigations regarding 
cancer, though all is being done in the direction that can 
be done with the limited means at the disposal of the 
hospital authorities for this purpose. 
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EPITHELIAL PROLIFERATION INDUCED 
BY THE INJECTION OF GASWORKS TAR. 

By H. BAYON, M.D., 

RESEARCH BACTERIOLOGIST, ROBBEN ISLAND, CAPE COLONY; 
LATE BEIT MEMORIAL RESEARCH FELLOW. 


A few and very small horny cell-nests were present, such as 
are produced by the incasing of epithelial cells of low 
vitality by the rapidly proliferating epithelium. These cell- 
nests were rare and small, and on the whole no marked 
difference could be detected when compared with the 

Fig. 1. 


Research for the discovery of the ultimate factor of 
cancer can be 'grouped in two general lines of investigation : 
one connected with the study of exterior etiological causes, 
such as parasites, mechanical or traumatic irritation, &c. : 
and another which considers endogenous factors such as 
age, inherited predisposition, embryonal remnants, changes 
in the connective tissue, and so forth. These two big groups 
can be subdivided again Into a series of smaller individual 
hypotheses or theories, such as the belief in strictly specific 
agents, an absolutely definite cancer cell from the very 
earliest beginning of its existence (Bard ; Onmis oellula e 
oellula ejusdem gene-ris) ; or the acceptation of metaplasia, 
otherwise Hansemann’s “anaplasia”—i.e., the gradual or 
sudden change of the normal epithelium, which proliferates 
within definite boundaries, into cancer which grows in all 
directions, destroying the tissues it invades, and forming 
metastatic deposits far from its initial site of inception. 

The consideration of the point of view that cancorous 
tissue is epithelium which has acquired malignant properties 
still leaves the question wholly unsolved as to the reason of 
this alteration, which von Hansemann, considering it as 
something different from metaplasia, has called “anaplasia.” 
The views which have been brought forward to explain this 
change have so far lacked the experimental support which 
enables them to rank as theories in contradistinction from 
hypotheses or speculations. 

H. C. Ross and J. W. Cropper, however, have lately 
investigated the properties of a series of c^ggaipfil sub¬ 
stances by means of the “jellymethod” which they devised. 
These substances they found are capable of stimulating 
cell division in vitro , and accordingly have been called 
“auxetics.” Ross believes, moreover, that they have a 
direct bearing on the alteration of epithelium into cancerous 
tissue. I accordingly thought that it might be worth while 
to control these results by an absolutely independent 
rqethod, such as animal experiments, with the expectation 
that I might be able to cause epithelium to proliferate by 
means of “ auxetics,” and therefore imitate in some fashion 
tlie histological appearances of the initial stages of cancer, 
according to the point of view of these authors. 

Several auxetics were tried, and I have some , remarkable , 
specimens as the result of them ; but in the present paper I • 
propose to confine myself to the consideration of watery, 
extracts of blast furnace and gasworks tar, in view of .the 
peculiar behaviour of the lattersubstance as a factor in the 
production of a definite and well-known form of. cancer. 
Blast furnace tar, on the other hapd, is known to be harm¬ 
less under the same circumstances. For this purpose Dr. 
Ross and Dr. Cropper gave me some watery extract of both 
sorts of tar. These I mixed, and emulsified by shaking, in 
proportion of 1 in 4, with lanoline, which I had previously 
sterilised by heating for three days at 60° C. The watery 
extiacts had also been sterilised in an identical fashion. 
Half a cubic centimetre of this mixture was injected with 
aseptic precautions into the subcutis of the ear of a young 
rabbit. Controls with lanoline alone were injected into the 
corresponding ear of each animal. The rabbits were killed 
after four weeks, and the nodules caused by the injection 
were fixed in 4 per cent, formaldehyde and imbedded in the 
usual way in paraffin. 

'^.microscopical examination of the specimens showed the 
•following features. In the blast furnace tar sections (Fig. 1) 
a clear space in the centre of the field of view was filled by a 
tiomogeneous' colloid or plasmatic liquid without any cellular 
admixture.’ There was no definite wallor connective tissue 
envelope speh as generally would be found in a cyst, but the 
fluic} pepajed be contained in an epithelial lining, which in 
pqjts, was exceedingly thin, so as to consist of two or three 
1 aypr? of oplls only. In places a slight proliferation had 
trf yfren place, with the result that the epithelium was some¬ 
what thicker, and they presented a ragged appearance due 
t>o a slighj/ protrusion pf epithelial plugs or knobs into the 
lumeq of the cavity. In other places a slight congregation 
p/a*pall ro^nd’cells with a deeply staining nucleus was 
visible on the jnargin of the epithelial, ledgp. But the 
Ojpount of tissue reaction was in every case very minimal. 



Suction of ruLLit’h cur injected with watery extract of blast¬ 
furnace tar. 

corresponding controls where lanoline alone had been 
injected. 

On the other baud, the gasworks tar specimens (Fig. 2) 
presented quite another appearance. The cavity caused by the 
liquid lanoline injected was filled by cellular dlbris, several of 
which were unrecognisable, but others could be made out to . 
be cast-off epithelial cells and leucocytes. The epithelium 
round the lanoline injected had abundantly proliferated so 
as to form a thick wall all round, from which epithelial 
plugs and protrusions took their origin. This was accom¬ 
panied by a certain amount of round-celled infiltration. 
Epithelial cell-nests were both numerous and of considerable 
size, and presented the stratified appearance which is so 
distinctive in some oases of squamous-oelled carcinoma of 
the body surfaco. 

The difference between the two sections was so consider-? 
able and evident as clearly to demonstrate the deleterious 

Fig. 2. 


5 Section of rabbit’s ear injected with watery extract of 
( gasworks tar.* 

properties of gasworks tar towards epithelial tissue, and < 
explains to a certain point its capacity of producing and : 
preparing a receptive situation for a cancerous growth. 
Of course, it is needless to insist on the fact that these * 
growths differ from true cancer in one very important , 
Feature, because, although the epithelium was seen to pror 
liferate actively, still it did not invade the lymphatics and . 
caused no metastatic nodules. For the moment, it is: 
sufficient to settle the observation of “ auxetic ” properties . 
in gasworks tar when compared with blast furnace tar ; and 
it demonstrates the fact in an easy experiment. The study 
of the biological features of these epithelial proliferations is 
a matter for further research. 

Z 2 
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ACUTE INVERSION OF THE UTERUS. 

By JOHN H. AYTOUN, M.D., C.M.Edin. 

Acute inversion of the uterus in labour is of such extreme 
rarity that probably relatively few of the authors of text¬ 
books on obstetrics have met with a case in their own 
practice. This, I think, may account to some extent 
for the somewhat vague description of the method of 
effecting reinversion which is frequently given in such works. 

That considerable, and sometimes insurmountable, diffi¬ 
culty is often experienced in effecting reinversion of the 
uterus, even when the accident is recent, is evident from 
the history of some of the cases of chronic inversion occa¬ 
sionally met with, as well as from some published cases. 
Thus in a case reported by Dr. Robert Boxall, 1 a medical 
man failed to effect reinversion when the inversion occurred ; 
another medical man several hours later also failed ; and Dr. 
Boxall, who saw the case in consultation about forty-eight 
hours after the accident, gave up the attempt at reinversion, 
even with the assistance of chloroform. In Vol. X. of the 
Transactions of the Obstetrical Society of London, also, an 
account of a case where immediate reinversion could not be 
effected is given. Any delay in attempting to reinvert the 
uterus enormously increases the difficulty. It is noteworthy 
that in about 50 per cent, of all cases the patient is a primipara. 
The predisposing causes of this accident during, or shortly 
after, the third stage of labour are general dilatation of the 
uterus, relaxation of its muscular walls, fundal implantation 
of the placenta, adherent placenta, and over-dilatation of 
the cervix and lower uterine segment by the recent passage 
through them of a large child. To these, I think, should 
also be added primiparity. 

A case of some interest in this connexion occurred in the 
practice of Dr. A. L. Galabin, who showed the specimen in 
1887.® This was a uterus removed by Porro’s operation. At 
the time of operating there was an eversion of the placenta, 
which was attached to the posterior wall, through the incision 
in the anterior wall, so that the posterior wall had become 
concave externally. This was evidently due to the con¬ 
traction of the inner fibres having been impeded by the still 
attached placenta, while the outer fibres had contracted 
more freely. I think that this kind of action must be more 
marked when the placenta is unduly adherent and situated 
at the fundus uteri. It seems to be almost sufficient to 
acoount for cases of spontaneous inversion. The exciting 
causes are : excessive intra-abdominal pressure ; excessive 
traction upon the umbilical cord before the separation of 
the placenta; or both acting together. If the accident 
happens at all rapidly, one or more of both predisposing and 
exciting causes must be present and act at the same time. 

Extreme traction upon the cord is, no doubt, sufficient to 
produce inversion of the uterus, provided that several of the 
predisposing causes are present. But in their absence, when 
the placenta is adherent, I believe that such traction would 
result in the cord giving way or being torn from its insertion 
into the placenta. 

I have seen a large number of cases in which the placenta 
has admittedly been removed by moderate traction upon the 
cord, but have never known any very bad effects to follow 
the practice. 

Anyone who has had to separate an adherent placenta 
with a hand in the uterus must have noticed the relative 
thinness and flaccidity of the uterine wall at the part where 
the placenta is attached when compared with the rest of 
the upper uterine segment. This is the part of the uterine 
wall where inversion nearly always begins ; and, should the 
placenta happen to be attached to the fundus uteri, the 
tendency to the occurrence of inversion must be consider¬ 
ably increased, as, if downward cupping of the fundus 
uteri once occurs to such an extent as to allow the 
inverted portion to be compressed by the rest of the 
uterine wall, the uterine contractions tend to expel 
this inverted portion through the cervix, and thus 
more or less complete inversion of the uterus occurs. 
Fortunately the cupping at the placental site is very 
rarely so marked as to permit of this foreign-body 


% Transactions of the Obstetrical Society of London, vol. xlvl.. i>. 5*2. 
* Ibid., vol. xxix., p. 98, 


action coming into play, and in such cases the uterine con¬ 
tractions, when they occur, tend to restore the uterus 
to its normal shape by undoing the cupped condition. 

In reporting the following case I wish to draw atten¬ 
tion to a method of effecting reinversion which proved 
to be safer and more effective than that usually described. 

The patient, aged 20 years, primipara, was an exceedingly 
pale, thin girl. Labour began on March 23rd, 1897, and had 
continued until I first saw her about 4.30 a.m. on the 24th. 
She was then at the end of the first stage, the os uteri being 
almost fully dilated. The pulse was fairly good; the 
heart and lungs were free from organic disease; but she 
was highly nervous, and exhausted from want of sleep and 
pain. Presentation was left occipito-anterior. No progress 
being made in an hour, I applied forceps, under chloroform, 
and with little difficulty delivered a very large child, though 
the pelvic diameters were somewhat smaller than normal. 
The cord was tied and divided ; a hand was put over the 
uterus, which was rather flaccid, and the patient was allowed 
to come out of chloroform. There was very little hemorrhage, 
and the patient’s general condition was quite satisfactory. 
After a quarter of an hour the Cred6 method for expression 
of placenta was tried and repeated several times during 
three-quarters of an hour, but without success. Traction 
on the cord was made on one occasion,, the left hand being 
on the fundus uteri at the time and for some time afterwards. 
The placenta was evidently firmly adherent. No inversion 
of the uterus had yet occurred, for the left hand felt the 
fundus uteri of its usual convex shape after traction on the 
cord had ceased. I now gave the patient more chloroform 
(the fundus uteri being still rounded and convex), intending 
to separate the placenta, but before I oould get the right 
hand into the uterus the patient came partially out of 
chloroform and began to bear down, as though in the second 
stage of labour, 

More chloroform was given, the bearing down efforts 
ceased, and I found the placenta presenting at the vulva, 
the amniotic surface outwards. It appeared spherical as 
though stretched over a soft foetal head. Realising what had 
happened I sought the uterus with my left hand on the 
abdominal wall, but could not feel it; but on deepei pressure 
I felt distinctly, just above the symphysis pubis, the soft 
broad ring of the inverted uterus. But little hemorrhage 
had occurred. Pulling down the uterus and placenta suffi¬ 
ciently to reach the upper edge of the latter, which was 
firmly attached to the fundus, about half of it anteriorly and 
half posteriorly, I carefully separated the placenta all round 
with the pulp of the fingers till it came off in one piece 
with the membranes attached. Great care was taken not 
to injure the uterine wall, but considerable haemorrhage 
occurred. The uterus was now gently returned en mast* 
into the vagina till slight resistance was felt, so as to correct 
the prolapse, which had been increased during the separation 
of the placenta, and also to utilise the vaginal pressure upon 
the uterus to check haemorrhage. 

The patient was now collapsed, with an ashy-grey colour, 
clammy skin, rapid, sighing respirations, and an uncount¬ 
able, almost thready, pulse. The uterus, shaped like a large 
pear but markedly flattened antero-posteriorly, was lying in 
the vagina. At the point of inversion, about the cervix, 
a distinct groove could be felt in front and at the back, 
joined by short lateral grooves. Under more chloroform, 
and using counter pressure with the left hand through 
the abdominal wall, I attempted to reinvert the uterus 
by pressing upwards with the fingers the uterine por¬ 
tions of the grooves above mentioned. As moderate pressure 
produced no effect and greater pressure with the fingers 
might have lacerated the uterine walls, I closed my hand 
as if grasping an object and passed it dorsum forward.* 
into the vagina behind the uterus so that the row' of 
joints between the first and second’ rows of phalanges 
corresponded to the posterior groove above mentioned, 
the back of the hand being in contact with the 
posterior uterine wall. The broad, flattened dorsal surface 
of the first row of phalanges thus came into contact with 
the upper posterior aspect of the uterus close to the point 
where inversion stopped. Considerable steady pressure 
upwards and forwards upon the uterus could now be used 
without risk of laceration, and some degree of reinversion 
occurred posteriorly. This was repeated anteriorly, with 
the closed hand in front of the uterus, still dorsum 
forwards, tl*e same row of joints bein^ now' in 
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the anterior groove, but the dorsal surface of the 
second and third rows of phalanges being in contact 
with the upper part of the anterior wall of the uterus. 
Steady pressure upwards and backwards here produced 
a corresponding amount of reinversion anteriorly. In 
changing the hand from the posterior to the anterior aspect 
of the uterus, care was taken to keep up pressure on the 
fundus by any part of the hand or wrist which happened to 
l>e available for the purpose, in order to prevent a recurrence 
of the inversion which had already been corrected. This 
process was repeated once or twice till the fundus uteri was 
just a little below the anterior and posterior grooves ; when 
under continued pressure upon the fundus uteri itself with 
the dorsal surface of the first row of phalanges, complete 
reinversion of the uterus occurred rather suddenly. While 
reinversion was being effected counter pressure with the left 
hand on the abdomen was applied. The time occupied in 
separating the placenta and effecting complete reinversion 
was about 20 minutes. 

The patient’s general condition was now attended to, 
strychnine hypodermically, brandy in large quantity, and a 
saline enema being given, and hot bottles used. On the 
fourth day there was a sharp attack of septic intoxication 
which subsided by the tenth day, and on the eleventh day 
an attack of haematemesis occurred. The patient then made 
an uninterrupted recovery, the anaemia gradually dis¬ 
appearing under the influence of iron. During convalescence 
the uterus was found to be deviated to the left. 

This patient has since had several children without any 
complications occurring, showing that no permanent ill- 
effects were left by the accident. 

The following points may be noted. 1. The patient was 
previously very much run down and anaemic. 2. She was a 
priinipara. 3. The placenta was attached to the fundus 
uteri and was pathologically adherent. 4. The uterus did not 
contract very satisfactorily as long as the placenta remained 
attached. 5. The child was of large size. 6. The patient 
‘•bore down” considerably while partly under chloroform 
and while the uterus was relaxed. 

It may be that traction upon the cord produces in such a 
case a temporary paresis of the uterine muscle at the 
placental site and for a short distance around it, and thus 
predisposes to inversion. This point, I think, has not been 
investigated. 

The hemorrhage in this case was quite insufficient to 
account for the extreme and prolonged collapse. Collapse 
is most marked when the accident happens suddenly, and 
seems to be due to strangulation of the inverted uterus, and 
to traction upon the Fallopian tubes, round ligaments, 
ovaries, and ovarian ligaments, with possibly slight laceration 
of peritoneum. 

This accident is fortunately of very uncommon occurrence. 
It is supposed to happen once in about 30,000 cases. This 
is the only case I have seen in an obstetrical practice of 
considerably over 2000 cases. I have waited a long time 
before reporting this case, and as yet no similar train of 
circumstances has arisen in my experience. The notes 
of the case were taken when it occurred. The hamiatemesis 
was post-operative, and of this form of hsematemesis I have 
only had one other case in obstetric practice. 

Broodstairc, Kent._ 


CASE OF EXTENSIVE FIBRO-ANGIOMA 
TREATED BY RADIUM. 

By F. H. JACOB, M.D. Bond., M.R.C.P. Lokd., 

HONORARY PHYSICIAN TO THE HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN, 
NOTTINGHAM, AND TO THE NOTTINGHAM GENERAL HOSPITAL. 


A hoy, 8 months old, was admitted to hospital on Dec. 31st, 
1910, for a large growth on the chest, which had been first 
noticed on August Bank Holiday. It had grown rapidly of 
late. Extending over the anterior portion of the chest from 
the clavicles to the diaphragm and from mid-axilla to mid¬ 
axilla, was a large raised area of the colour of raw beef¬ 
steak, which colour could only partially be removed by 
pressure ; on the surface were minute telangiectases. On 
examination the skin was felt to be very markedly indurated 
and much thickened, and it felt as though the subcutaneous 
tissues were also affected; the margin was sharply defined 
and raised about half an inch above the surrounding skin. 
The whole mass was fixed and, it was only possible to move 
it slightly on the chest wall, 


There was considerable discussion as to whether it was a 
sarcoma or some unusual variety of angioma. A small 
portion was removed and sections cut. 

Professor S. G. Shattock very kindly gave us an opinion 
on the sections and pronounced it to be a fibro-angioma. It 

Fig. 1. 



Patient before treatment. 

Fig. 2. 



Patient after treatment. 


was treated at first by electrolysis and later by radium. It 
has now completely disappeared. There were also several 
small nodules on the body, all subcutaneous, and one does 
not know if they were of the same nature, but they have all 
disappeared without any treatment. Figs. 1 and 2 show the 
case before treatment and at the present time. 

Nottingham. 
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hypodermic needle is then inserted obliquely between the 
horny and Malpighian layers, the aperture of the needle being 
turned towards the surface. One minim of the solution is 
then injected ; a control of distilled water is injected in the 
same way. On withdrawing the needle some of the injected 
fluid escapes and is removed on a piece of cotton-wooL Ko 
dressing is required. 

A positive reaction is seen to be as follows. Around the 
site of injection a raised area of inflammation and indura¬ 
tion appears in from 12 to 18 hours. The inflammatory area 
in early cases of tuberculosis is usually nearly an inch in 
diameter, the edges gradually fading to normal skin. The 
area of induration is noted in the immediate vicinity of the 
needle prick. In more advanced cases the inflammatory 
area is smaller, usually about half an inch in diameter, the 

_ _ _ ____ _ _ ...._ _ _ edges being more sharply defined. In these, too, the area of 

methods of applying old tuberculin for diagnosis, six were induration is well defined round the needle prick. In still 

found to be tubercular subjects. Of these, three proved to have more advanced cases the area of inflammation and indura- 
pulmona»y tuberculosis, while one had lesions of tubercular tion is less well defined but recognisable, while in very 
peritonitis, the lungs being healthy. In one case a healed advanced cases a reaction, if at all present, is only very 
lesion was demonstrated at one apex, and in another caseous slight. In early cases the reaction persists for three or four 
glands of the neck were found. In the remaining nine cases days, while in advanced cases it passes off in from 24 to 
no obvious tubercular disease was discernible, special atten- 48 hours. 

tion being directed to the bronchial, mediastinal, and The test as described has up to the present been applied 
mesenteric glands, lungs, and meninges. to 270 persons. Of these 191 were known to be suffering 

One case which yielded a positive reaction with both the from tuberculous disease in various forms. Of these 191 tuber- 

vaccine inoculation and blister tests was very instructive, cular cases the reaction was positive in 186 ; the 6 tubercular 
A male, aged 46, was admitted suffering from pulmonary cases yielding a completely negative reaction wrere in the 
tuberculosis. The usual clinical symptoms were present, last stages of pulmonary tuberculosis and died within two 
but tubercle bacilli were never demonstrated in the sputum weeks of the date of application of the test. In the re- 
on repeated examination. On examination the right lung maining 79 negative cases no reaction whatever was noted, 
presented a localised area of dulness, with moist sounds and and in these great care was taken to exclude the possibility 
a prolonged expiratory murmur. It was accordingly of a tuberculous infection past or present, 
diagnosed as phthisical. The condition rapidly changed, The reaction given by the filtrate has up to the present 
and A few weeks later, on development of further signs, been found to have great value in assisting in the diagnosis 
malignant disease of the lungs was suspected. At the of medical and surgical cases of tuberculosis, and especially 
necropsy this view was confirmed. The right lung and so in cases of incipient phthisis otherwise in doubt, 
bronchial glands were found to be infiltrated with areas of Therapeutics. — A number of patients have been treated 

carcinoma, and, further, no obvious trace of tuberculous with the filtrate (for convenience termed T.F.), and so far 

disease was found. the results have been very encouraging. The initial dose 

In investigating this subject it was thought that old tuber- found to be most convenient is O’ 001 c.c. This is increased 

culin might contain some substance which produced a every other day by from 0*0002 c.c. to 0-001 c.c. according 
positive reaction, perhaps by irritation, on apparently healthy to the reaction produced. It is easily borne and does not 
individuals, whose skin is not sensitised by the products of produce the untoward results so frequently given by other 
the tubercle bacillus, and if that substance were removed a forms of tuberculin. The reactions by the patients are, p a 
positive reaction would more definitely indicate the presence j rule, slight. There may be two hours after injection a slight 
of tubercular disease. rise of temperature, seldom more than 0*6° F., and this 

On adding to 10 c.c. of old tuberculin 60 c.c. of absolute ; usually becomes normal in ten hours. In some cases for 

alcohol a cloudiness appears in the solution, which on ! about two or three hours a slight headache or feeling of 
standing for 24 hours settles as a precipitate which clings to malaise or pain near the site of injection is complained of, 
the sides of the vessel. The supernatant liquid is again pre- and this usually completely disappears in a few hours, 
cipltated with absolute alcohol and filtered. The precipitate The remedy seems to have a beneficial effect on the tern- 
from both precipitations is dissolved in 10 c.c. of distilled perature, which in about one-third of the cases treated was 
water. This solution is again precipitated and filtered; the swinging and “hectic,” became normal in a week, and 
filtrate obtained from this is added to the first filtrate, and remained so during the course of treatment. As a rule, over 
the W'hole evaporated to its original bulk (10 c.c.) at a the site of the injection there appears a small swelling 
temperature of 56° C. which passes off within 24 hours. 

The combined precipitates are dissolved in 10 c.c. of dis- , It has been customary to select the supraspinous fossa as 
tilled w r ater. The resulting solution contains the same the seat of injection. The skin is first painted with t-inct. 
amount of precipitate a 9 the original 10 c.c. of old tuberculin. ■ iodi, and the injection made deep into the muscle with a 
The solution of the precipitate is diluted with distilled water platinum needle. Alternate shoulders are chosen to receive 
to form a 10 per cent, solution. If now 1 minim of this the injection every other day. Thirty cases of pulmonary 
10 per cent, solution of the precipitate is injected under the tul>erculosis have up to the present been treated wdth T.F. 
horny layer of the skin in three or four hours a small, raised, for tw ? o months and all have benefited thereby, as evidenced 
inflammatory area about half an inch in diameter appears by the fall of temperature, increase in weight, disappearance 
around the site of injection in about 92 per cent, of ail cases, or diminishing of the moist sounds in the chest, and lossen- 
both tubercular and apparently healthy individuals. This ing or disappearance of the cough, as well as a feeling of 
reaction, therefore, proves of no particular value in w’ell-being expressed by the patients. 

diagnosis. A typical case selected from the 30 cases treated is as 

The filtrate which has been evaporated to its original bulk follows. A male, aged 14 years. Admitted .Sept. 9th, 1912. 
is now T taken and diluted w*ith distilled water to form a suffering from pulmonary tuberculosis. The usual symptoms, 
10 per cent, solution. If 1 minim of this solution be injected cough, loss of weight, and night sweats, w^erc complained of. 
under the horny layer of the skin, a raised inflammatory Area On examination well-marked signs were discovered in the 
appears round the site of injection in from 12 to 18 hours in right upper and middle lobes, and some moist sounds ami 
known tuberculous individuals; no positive reaction has prolonged expiration in the left apex. Weight 5st. 101b.. 
been noted in persons apparently free from tuberculous temperature swinging from 97*2° to 100° F., with several 
disease, such individuals being likewise free, according to reverses. Treatment was commenced on Sept. 12th ; wntnin 

their clinical histories, from any suspicion of tubercular a week the temperature became normal and remained so ever 

affections. since. Patient was given increasing doses of T.F. every 

In applying the 10 per cent, solution of the filtrate for other day. On Oct. 30th all the moist sounds iii the che^t 

diagnostic purposes the procedure is as follows. A small area had disappeared. Weight 6st. 101b. ^ Cough has quite 

of the skin of the forearm is cleaned with soap spirit and disappeared and there are now no night sweats. ‘ 

rendered tense, as one does when vaccinating ; the point of a t'niou Hospital, Bradford. ‘ 


A NEW FORM OF TUBERCULIN (T.F.) 

SOME NOTES ON ITS DIAGNOSTIC AND 
THERAPEUTIC VALUE. 

By W. C. LYONS, M.B., Ch.B. Edin., 

SENIOR ASSISTANT MEDICAL OFFICER, UNION HOSPITAL, BRADFORD. 


In applying the various tests with old tuberculin for the 
diagnosis of tuberculosis one is struck by the comparatively 
large number of patients reacting positively in whom no 
trace of tuberculosis is found clinically, and who give no 
history of a tubercular infection. 

In a scries of 15 post-mortem examinations on patients w T ho 
at times varying from one to two months before death gave 

a mdHvfi rpantinn hntli with t.ho va min a firm anH hlist.f»r 
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AN INTERESTING CASE OF ARRESTED 
TUBERCULOSIS (?) 

By CHARLES GAYFORD, M.D. Durh., M.R.C.S. Eng., 
L.R.C.P. Lond. 


The patient, aged 51, actively engaged in his professional 
work, who has been under observation for fully 20 years, 
went for a holiday in August, 1911. With his family 
he spent a month at a select and well-known resort on the 
East Coast. During this time he contracted what he called 
a severe cold, and he came home again with its effects in¬ 
creasingly troublesome, and consulted me. He had at that 
time an almost constant cough, considerable expectoration, 
some fever, restlessness, night sweats, loss of weight, and 
loss of strength. Auy ordinary effort was enough to 
throw him into a state of general free perspiration; 
even the act of undressing for the purpose of exa¬ 
mination of his chest did this, for beads of sweat 

trickled off him while under this ordeal. His heart 

was found to be normal, as was the pulse, except 
that its frequency (96) indicated that something abnormal 
was at work. Examination of the urine revealed nothing 
abnormal in the renal organs. The lungs were also 

found to be perfectly normal except the upper portion of 
the right lung. From the level of the third rib in front 
to the apex, and again at the back from the level of the 
infraspinous fossa of the scapula upwards, there was 
evidently infiltration and a considerable consolidation of 
the lung. Scanty moist r&les were present over this area, 
with bronchial breathing, which was most marked. Under 
treatment the cough disappeared, the expectoration ceased, 
the temperature became normal, the sweats passed off, and 
his strength returned. His weight also went up to his usual 
point. The sputum (at the time he was expectorating) was 
examined at the clinical department, St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, and no tubercle bacilli were found. He continued 
his work, and through a trying cold and damp winter he 
suffered no relapse, though frequently exposed to all kinds 
of climatic conditions, some very adverse. But notwith¬ 
standing all this, the lung did not clear. 

The history is as follows. At 10 years of age he is said 
to have been the subject of a severe attack of tuber¬ 
culous peritonitis. His mother, who is hale at 88, told 
me that her son was so ill that no one expected he could 
live. The doctor in charge told her that nothing more could 
be done for him, and she must be prepared for the worst. He 
survived, and after a protracted convalescence he slowly 
recovered his health. Till 14 years of age he scarcely grew 
at all, but after that he shot up, and he now stands 
5 ft. 10£ in. in height. As a boy he was dark in complexion, 
and therefore no one noticed whether he got darker and more 
bronzed after his illness than he was before. The pre¬ 
sumption is tha t this was the case. To this point I shall 
return after the narration of ( his subsequent history is com¬ 
pleted. From his fourteenth year onwards his health has 
been good. Except for colds, rheumatism, neuralgia, 
occasionally, on no occasion had he had to stay away from 
business. Five years ago he had a lump form in the 
left ischio rectal fossa, which came to a head and burst 
externally.- But that did not entail sufficient suffering to 
induce h im to tell me anything about it, though he came to 
see me from time to time about other minor ailments. 
This lump has hardened from time to time, then burst again 
and got easy, but never gave more than a passing incon¬ 
venience, and it was only quite incidentally that he men¬ 
tioned (some three or four months after I had been treating 
bim for his lung trouble) “this trouble below,” which led to 
the discovery that he had fistula. Mr. C. B. Lockwood saw 
the patient with me in January last, and advised immediate 
operation. Owing to the pressure of business engage¬ 
ments that course was postponed till July, when Mr. 
Lockwood laid the sinuses bare and excised them. It 
was quite remarkable to notice how the condition of 
persistent lung infiltration responded to the paroxysmal 
hardening and tightening of the ischio-rectal lump, and 
a*?ain showed signs of clearing after a fresh discharge 
relieved • the discomfort of the fistula. A suppository 


containing gr. iii. of potassium formate was ordered, and 
under the influence exerted by this means the sinus remained 
quiescent and did not fill again. But the condition of the 
lung persisted and Mr. Lockwood suggested that it might 
be desirable to get a vaccine made from the discharge from 
the sinus and try its effects ujjon the lung tissue involved. 
For this purpose Dr. F. W. Andrewes was consulted. But 
at the time there was no discharge obtainable even with an 
aspirating needle. Consequently we decided to have all the 
tissues, the sinuses, abscess sac, &c., removed at the 
operation sent on at once for pathological examination, and 
from them to prepare a vaccine for use if need be. 

Dr. Andrewes’s report upon the further examinations of the 
patient’s sputum and the tuberculin test he carried out 
subsequently is as follows : 

The specimens of sputum supplied contained no tubercle bacilli, and 
appeared from its characters to be largely of pharyngeal origin. I 
carried out a von PIrquet’s graduated test, using old tuberculin puro 
and diluted 4, 16, and 64 times with a control spot. The patient gave a 
moderate reaction with the pure tuberculin and that diluted fourfold ; 
the reatiou was slightly more with 16-fold dilution, and very slight 
with the 64-fold dilution ; with these the normal man scarcely reacted 
at all. The result of the test was thus somewhat equivocal, but I should 
consider it as pointing against any active tubercle at the present time. 
It is a reaction such as I should expect a man to give who had formerly 
had tubercle. 

The date of this report is June 14th, 1912. On July 19tb 
Mr. Lockwood operated, and the sinuses with such parts of 
the surrounding tissues as were removed was at once 
despatched in a sterilised bottle to Dr. Andrewes for 
examination. His report of this is given in his own 
words :— 

I have now microscopic sections through the piece of tissue removed- 
I can only find scar tissue. There is no evidence of any active tissue 
infection, and I cannot find any sign of tubercle. 

The operation itself afforded evidence of a very suggestive 
character which pointedly illustrates the probable nature and 
mode of origin of the fistula. In shape it fonned an irre¬ 
gular Y-shaped figure, and the two arms of the fistula which 
passed off at irregular angles from the jnain arm, which 
opened upon the surface, made their way to the wall of the 
rectum. On laying open the main arm the probe passed 
easily along each of the other arms and entered the rectum 
at different levels, the one just inside the internal 
sphincter, the other higher up. They were all excised and 
the openings into the bowel closed with stitches. The 
patient made an uninterrupted recovery. But the infiltrated 
segment of the right lung still persists. 

There are two or three other points of interest. In the first 
place, sepsis was mentioned as a possible source of the lung 
mischief. The sufficient negation of that hypothesis lies in 
the fact that after complete removal of the fistula, which 
was the only obvious seat of septic poison, the infiltra¬ 
tion of the lung tissue continued unaffected. Though while 
the fistula remained active the lung repeatedly responded to 
the paroxysmal exacerbations of the fistula, the infiltta- 
tion remained undiminished and unaltered after its removal.. 
Therefore another source of the mischief must be sought. Sin: 
Dyce Duckworth, when consulted by me on this interesting: 
case and before the fact of the presence of fistula was* 
known to me, quoted the dictum, “ Once tubercle always^ 
tubercle.” And it is a question of great moment in this case*, 
as to whether or not the evidence it carries does not warrant, 
the belief that this patient still carries about within hinv 
the seeds of tubercle, notwithstanding the fact that theses 
sporadic forms of tuberculous activity aborted. Foe I 
certainly conclude that the attack of five years ago v which, 
resulted in fistula, was of the nature of tuberculous ulceration, 
in the rectum, and as certainly do I conclude that the. 
attack of lung infiltration and invasion in the summer of 
1911 was another active manifestation of tuberculous activity. 
In the original attack the retroperitoneal glands became 
the prison-houses in which myriads of tubercle bacilli were 
incarcerated and encysted. The general tissue resistance 
he then manifested shows that phagocytosis was in him so- 
effective that all other tissues were cleared of tubercle; So 
complete has the maintenance of the investment of these 
imprisoned bacilli been that for fully 35 years none of them 
escaped. Five years ago a detachment of them did effect 
their escape, and they were responsible for the ulceration, 
in the rectum and the consequent fistula. A year ago some 
others escaped and effected a lodgment in the apex o£ 
the right lung. But so vigorous has been the maintenance 
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of his tissue resistance, that his phagocytes have again 
been equally effective in arresting the progress of morbid 
processes, and his health is re-established. 

I well recall the circumstances which attended the first 
and premature—because forced—declaration of the value of 
tuberculin in the treatment of tuberculosis. The illustrious 
investigator was compelled to disclose the nature of his 
remedy before he had had time to complete his researches. 
It was then taught that tubercle, instead of effecting an easy 
lodgment within the human subject, had a great struggle 
for existence in this host; and further, that the powers of 
tissue resistance in the human subject formed the great 
barrier which prevented the general prevalence of this 
disease. Since then Metchnikoff has earned out his investi¬ 
gations on phagocytes, and the results throw further light 
upon the provision which a healthy subject possesses for 
the defeat of morbific microbes. This patient presents 
us with a typical example of this power of resistance 
against the attacks of tubercle. His sputum, though 
often examined, contained no tubercle bacilli. But this 
in itself, though a perfectly satisfactory proof as to 
the effective blockade his phagocytes maintained against 
the escape of these microbes from his tissues into 
the lymph and blood streams, must not be regarded 
as negativing the actual existence of tubercular processes. 
In the sixth annual report of the Henry Phipps Tuberculosis 
Institute, Philadelphia, it is stated: “Sputum containing 
tubercle bacilli occurred in 2187 and was absent in 1283 out 
of the number examined, 3440.” That is a large percentage 
of negative results, and this is a point that must be allowed 
its due weight. 

One remaining point still requires our consideration. 
Above it has been noticed how deeply pigmented the skin of 
this patient is. Indeed, when he first stripped the thought in 
my mind was, Is this a case of Addison’s disease? Deep 
pigmentation, almost bronzing of the skin, uniformly spread 
offer the entire body, with loss of strength, loss of weight, 
and with but little in the way of physical signs in the lungs 
to account for itj His heart, however, showed no signs of 
weakness, his pulse was also such as to negative extreme 
low pressure. Then this pigmentation was not of recent 
date. “ I was always so,” the patient replied, when 1 put 
the question. And he had lived a strenuous life, and I at 
least knew this to be so since I first saw' him 20 years before. 
Hence the suspicion as to Addison's disease died down. But 
in the light which recent investigations throw upon Addison’s 
disease, was it quite justifiable to dismiss this suspicion so 
quickly 1 The suprarenal capsules, as has been long known, 
consist of two main divisions, the medullary and the cortical. 
Of these two the cortical portions are now known to exercise 
the greatest influence on the pigmentation of the skin. The 
medullary portion, on the other hand, excretes an internal 
secretion, if that is not a contradiction in terms, which 
exercises its influence over the gastric, the cardiac, and 
the arterial muscular elements. Dr. G. A. Gibson, in 
the address on Medicine at the Liverpool meeting of the 
British Medical Association, said :— 

We are now sufficiently conversant with the affection (Addison's 
disease) to know that if there be an alteration of the cortical portion 
alone there will be pigmentation only, with little or no change as 
regards the digestive, circulatory, or nervous systems. That, on the 
contrary, when the medullary ix>rtion alone is involved, there will be 
great reduction of arterial pressure, attended by loss of tonicity and 
contractility of the heart, the result of which is profound asthenia. 1 

In the light of these views I submit, therefore, that this 
patient is the subject of cortical defect of the suprarenal 
capsules. Such a sequel by no means unlikely followed 
upon his early attack of tuberculous peritonitis. The mak ing 
and matting together of numbers of the retroperitoneal 
glands during, and subsequent to, the attack of acute 
tubercular inflammation would be a most rational hypo¬ 
thesis. And that the cortical substances in his suprarenal 
capsules were involved at that time and have been since 
seems to me to be no less rational. To my mind, the con¬ 
tinuation of this pigmentary condition bears witness to the 
continued presence of these enlarged glands and the defects 
in the suprarenals. And I further deduce that these form 
the Bite whence these morbific manifestations issue from time 
to time. It? is a corollary which has, I venture to suggest, 
ample basis of support. 

Strand, W.C. 


• 1 The Lancets July 27th, 1912, p. 212. 
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NOTE OF A CASE OF INVERSION OF THE UTERUS. 
By George H. Butler, L.R.C.P. Irel., L.R.C.S.Edin. 


On July 29th, 1912, I attended a women in her second 
labour. The patient, aged about 25 years, was of slight 
build and nervous temperament. Chloroform was given 
towards the end of the first stage, and on account of some 
delay in the second stage the forceps were applied, and 
delivery was effected quite easily. As there was delay in 
the expulsion of the placenta ergot was given, and steady 
pressure made over the uterus for about a quarter of an 
hour, but no traction on the cord was made. At this stage 
the patient suddenly complained of sharp pain in the 
abdomen, and the placenta was expelled from the vagina 
with a firm mass of tissue adhering to it, which on examina¬ 
tion was found to be a completely inverted uterus with the 
placenta still attached. This was peeled off and the uterus 
was replaced in the vagina, and steady pressure with the 
hand made for about ten minutes, by which time the 
uterus was restored to its normal position. More ergot was 
then given and firm pressure applied to the uterus through 
the abdominal wall for about half an hour. The organ was 
then felt well contracted and in its normal situation. There 
was only moderate haemorrhage and very little shock. For 
a few days there was a slight rise in temperature, but the 
patient made an excellent recovery, and a vaginal examina* 
tion a month after showed everything quite normal. 

In an extensive midwifery practice of over 30 years I have 
never before met with a case of inversion, and as it is stated 
in books to be very rare—once in about 180,000 cases—I am 
giving this brief history of the case, thinking it may be of 
some interest to my fellow general practitioners. 

WeaUtaton*. _. 

PROLAPSE OF FEMALE URETHRA IN A 
YOUNG CHILD. 

By F. A. L. Hammond, M.R.C.P. Lond., 

* MAJOR, I.M.S. 


The following case of prolapse of the female urethra 
in a young child was treated in the Civil General Hospital* 
Maymyo. 

The patient, a European girl, five years old, was found to 
be suffering from discharge from the genitalia. The sheets 
and underclothing were stained in patches with a dark 
sanious fluid. The child seemed to be in no disoomfort and 
there was no pain or frequency in micturition* On examina¬ 
tion a tumour the size and appearance of a damson was seen 
to be filling the cleft below the olitoris, occupying the whole 
space between the nymphse. It was difficult to make out the 
nature of the swelling, as, although it was apparently pain¬ 
less, the child resisted any examination further than 
inspection. 

Chloroform was given the following day—March 31st—and 
it was found that the urethra was prolapsed to the extent of 
five-eighths of an inch all round. It was dark purple in 
colour and almost in a sloughing condition. The prolapsed 
portion was cut away and catgut stitches inserted. Then 
was an uninterrupted recovery and the patient remains well 
six months later. 

During the operation it was noticed that the whole of the 
pelvic floor was loose and it is probable that the urethral 
prolapse was due to this cause. There is no doubt that 
laxity of the genitalia is very common amongst European 
women in the tropics (a counterpart to the hydrocele* 
varicocele, and dropped testes amongst the males) and it 
'seems likely that European female children suffer in the 
same way at an early age, though this condition escapes 
notice as there are few opportunities of recognising it.. 
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ROYAL SOCIETY OF MEDICINE. 


MEDICAL SECTION. 

latal Acute Ulceration Limited to the Small Intestine .— 
Auricular Tachycardia. 

A MEETING of this section was held on Nov. 26th, Dr. 
Frederick Taylor, the President, being in the chair. 

Dr. Sidney P. Phillips read notes of a case of Fatal 
Extensive Ulceration limited to the small intestine. The 
patient, a boy aged 11, had had three attacks of rheumatism 
but no other illness, and came of a healthy family. In 
January, 1912, he began to suffer with acute abdominal pain 
and incessant vomiting. Under treatment the vomiting 
stopped, but the pain in the abdomen continued, and he was 
admitted into Sb. Mary’s Hospital on the fourteenth day of 
his illness ; there was never diarrhoea or melaena, and only 
slight pyrexia ; he was found to have a tumid and somewhat 
tender abdomen, but improved and left hospital early in 
February. After going home the abdominal pain occurred at 
times, and on May 15th became very severe, but there was 
no vomiting or diarrhoea. He was readmitted to hospital on 
May 18th in a collapsed condition, with very swelled, tender 
abdomen. Laparotomy was performed by Mr. V. Z. Cope ; a 
thickened appendix was freed from adhesions and removed ; 
the small intestine was observed to be intensely congested. 
He died on the next'day. The necropsy showed all the 
internal organs to be quite normal, except the middle third 
of the small intestine, which was deeply congested on its 
external surface, and from which the mucous membrane was 
entirely denuded, and the submucous and muscular coats were 
also to a considerable extent destroyed by ulceration ; there 
were also a few small 41 solitary ” circular ulcers. There was 
some recent haemorrhage into the mesentery. The large 
intestine was quite healthy. The cause of the illness was 
not discovered, but Dr. Phillips suggested it arose from 
some toxin taken as food, possibly from food frozen 
or otherwise preserved. The ulceration was exactly 
like that seen in the large intestine in some cases 
of ulcerative colitis, which probably arose from the 
same cause. Some toxins were known to produce selective 
effects on the large intestine—e.g., corrosive sublimate ; and 
others on the small intestine—e.g., tartar emetic; and indeed 
the symptoms and post mortem appearances in this case were 
not unlike those in some cases of tartar emetic poisoning. 
The clinical symptoms were of interest. The tumid tender 
abdomen with attacks of pain gave the case in the early 
stage a resemblance to one of tubercular disease; in 
the final collapse stage there was much to simulate 
intestinal perforation with peritonitis. Dr. Phillips had 
not found any published record of a similar case.—Dr. 
Frederick Lang mead said that he had had an oppor¬ 
tunity during the last few months of making a necropsy of a 
case very similar to that described by Dr. Phillips. It was 
that of a boy, aged 9, who when aged 6 developed scarla¬ 
tinal nephritis. Three years after the nephritis had been 
first recognised he was admitted to hospital for uraemia, with 
which were associated marked ocular changes, convulsions, 
and coma which proved fatal. During the last week of life 
his abdomen became distended, and w^s evidently painful, 
but no local signs developed. He had diarrhoea with incon¬ 
tinence, but passed no blood. At the necropsy profound 
changes were found in the last 3 feet of small intestine. 
This was deeply congested, looking as though it had been 
strangulated, and was matted to neighbouring bowel by 
recent adhesions. When slit up a condition like that of 
acute amoebic dysentery wiis found. The bowel wall was 
thickened in places and thinned in others, whilst large, 
irregular, undermining ulcers were abundant, and in places 
coalesced, so that large areas of gut were, denuded of 

• njticous membrane, and in places only peritoneum remained. 

• The case differed from that of Dr. Phillips in that 
x a s toxaemia, that of unemia, was known to be present. 
' Ulceration of the large bowel was recognised as a complice* 
; tion of uraemia, but not such a condition as in this case, 
' limited to file small intestine.—Dr. Robert Hutchison 


asked if a bacteriological examination had been made.— Dr. 
H. D. McCulloch asked if the heart valves were affected, 
and suggested the possibility of the influence of strepto¬ 
cocci in its production. The condition described suggested 
an analogy to sprue.—The President said that the rarity of 
die condition was a point of interest. It reminded him of 
a statement of Sir William Gull, that the jejunum was that 
part of the intestine which was least prone to ulceration. 
He had been interested to hear whether the jejunum had 
been affected or not.—Dr. Phillips, in reply, said that the 
heart valves were normal. There had been no bacteriological 
examination. 

Dr. C. E. Lea read a paper on four cases of Auricular 
Tachycardia. Case 1, a male, aged 62, was admitted for 
dyspnoea, dropsy, and bronchitis on July 1st, 1912. The 
pulse was irregular and rapid on admission, but rapfcl 
improvement followed rest in bed and digitalis, and he 
was dischaiged on August 16th. This was his third 
admission to hospital within 18 months for similar com¬ 
plaints, improvement with similar treatment on each previous 
occasion being equally satisfactory. The key to the cause of 
his cardiac distress was furnished by a tracing gained on 
August 6 th, 34 days after admission. On this date it was 
noted that his pul 9 e was regular, at about 70, but also that 
occasionally the pulse seemed to stop for about three 
seconds, and then resume its usual rate. These periods 
of apparent stoppage could be elicited at will in this 
patient by his holding his breath. He was himself, 
however, unaware of any symptoms arising during ttaeeo 
14 stoppages.” Tracings taken showed such apparent lapses 
to be due to brief paroxysms of; auricular tachycardia, 
of frequency about 135 per minute, and lasting about 
five seconds. The weakness of the radial pulse on 
such occasions was due to the smaller and more rapid 
ventricular beats elicited by the auricular tachycardia, 
and also to the fact that many of the auricular beats were 
“blocked” at the a.-v. tissues, failing to elicit ventricular 
response. (Tracings showing these facts were shown.) The 
patient’s general health at this time was excellent. Theee 
paroxysms were relatively infrequent, and he was discharged 
on August 16th. Dr. Lea*came to the conclusion that the 
whole cause of his symptoms could probably be attributed 
to more frequent and, perhaps, more prolonged paroxysms 
of identical character ; that rapid and irregular ventricular 
response would in this case follow, especially if the patient 
was not taking digitalis, which could check to some extent 
the ventricular response ; and that the resultant stress in 
ventricular rhythm would be productive of his symptom*. 
All these conclusions were verified as a result of tracings 
gained from this patient on Nov. 20th, 1912. The patient 
had been out of hospital thfee months ; during that time he 
had been up and about and had had no digitalis. His 
general condition now was bad. (Edema of legs, marked 
dyspnoea, and bronchitis were present, and the excessive 
jugular pulsation in the neck formed a striking feature. 
The right border of the heart extended inches to the right 
of the midsternal line. Tracings now showed that the heart 
was irregular and rapid, at a frequency of 132. The oause of 
this was frequent but brief paroxysms of identical auricular 
tachycardia, during which paroxysms most of the auricular 
beats elicited ventricular response, unlike what occurred 
when he was having digitalis. Only occasionally, and 
that for a brief period, was the normal sinus rhythm 
at frequency about 84, undisturbed by the paroxysms. 
This case exemplified the truth that disordered auricular 
activity could, even in a heart organically healthy (the 
patient’s previous health had been excellent and no 
valvular disease or advanced arterio-sclerosis was present), 
induce all symptoms of cardiac muscle failure. He also 
showed the beneficial effect of digitalis in its action on a.-v. 
conductivity. Case 2 was one of auricular 44 flutter. ” It was 
that of a man, aged 57, a postman. He had always had 
excellent health up to seven months previous to his admission, 
on June 12th, 1912, when dyspnoea and dropsy were his chtef 
symptoms. His pulse on admission was 135 and regular. 
Digitalis (June 12th-July 6 th) slowed his pulse to 80. As 
it was Also irregular the drug was stopped, and nine 
days after . (July 15th) it was again 135. The general 
condition of the patient, however, was good. A tracing 
taken on thi$ (late showed the case to be one of auri¬ 
cular 44 flutter.” The auricles were beating regularly 
at 260 ; the ventricles at 130 (2-1 a.*v. block). The 
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explanation of the irregular slowing previously induced 
by digitalis was forthcoming when this drug was again given 
<10 minims of the tincture were given three times daily 
from July 16th to the time of his discharge), for on July 20th 
the radial pulse was about 86. The auricular frequency of 
260 was unaltered, but there was now a mixed 3-1, A-l a.-v. 
block, the variation in degree of block in successive cycles 
constituting the irregularity. Occasionally a 6-1 cycle was 
seen. This condition remained till his discharge. When 
seen for the last time on Nov. 2nd the patient had again his 
2-1 block. Auricular rate 260, ventricular 130. (He had 
been having no digitalis.) His general condition, however, 
was fair. This case formed a contrast to Case 1, and 
suggested that regularity of ventricular rhythm at high 
frequency was of better prognostic value than irregularity, 
such as was always present in Case 1. Case 3 
was that of a woman, aged 40, who had typical mitral 
stenosis as proved post mortem. She was in fair 
condition; the pulse was 90 and regular from the time 
of admission, Oct. 24th, 1911, to Dec. 15th. On the latter 
date certain mental excitement, due to her determination to 
leave hospital, apparently induced the abrupt and con¬ 
tinuous auricular tachycardia, with a frequency of 168, which 
commenced on this date and persisted till her death five 
days later. The prostration, intense thirst, and general 
distress consequent on this rapid rhythm formed the striking 
clinical features of this case. It is probable that before 
the end the auricles passed gradually into fibrillation. 
Case 4 was that of a woman, aged 50, who suffered from 
acute lymphocytluemia, especially involving cervical groups 
of glands. She presented, for some days before her death, 
frequent paroxysms of auricular tachycardia with a frequencj’ 
of 180-190. Associated symptoms, similar to Case 3, of 
intense thirst, prostration, and general distress were present. 
Digitalis, in this as in Case 3, had no apparent effect, either 
on auricular or a.-v. tissues. In many cases of auricular 
tachycardia, but not all, recognition of its presence and a 
careful adjustment of digitalis to the requirements of the 
case, afforded sure prospects of very satisfactory treatment. 
In many cases of auricular “ flutter ” this drug could induce, 
if given in a certain way, cessation of the flutter, and a 
final resumption, by the auricle, of its normal frequency.— 
Dr. A. M. Goss AGE recounted a case of a man, aged 20, 
with aortic and mitral regurgitation, a pulse of 200 per 
minute, and heart failure. He had prescribed 5 minims of 
digitalis three times daily and advised rest in bed Next 
week the man was free from symptoms. The attack recurred, 
again with a pulse of 200, confirmed by a tracing. On this 
occasion strophanthus had a similar effect in three days. 
Later he had similar attacks, but recovered equally quickly 
without drugs.—Dr. Alexander Morison did not altogether 
accept the nomenclature, especially the term “auricular 
flutter,” which he preferred to call auricular tachycardia. 
He related the case of a woman with aortic and mitral 
disease, in whom he had detected by the stethoscope 
an ; audible rhythm over the jugular vein, which he 
termed jugular embryocardia. This persisted for three 
months until the patient died. The recognition of auricular 
tachycardia by auscultation had not been recorded. He 
questioned whether the value of digitalis was always due to 
its action on the auriculo-ventricular bundle.—Dr. A. H. 
Cook narrated the case of a young lady who for four years 
liad suffered from tachycardia, apparently due to low blood 
pressure. She was in an almost cataleptic state for three 
weeks after each monthly period. The blood pressure 
equalled 70 mm. of mercury. If she stood up the pulse, 
usually about 72, rose considerably higher, and she experi¬ 
enced difficulty in breathing. The only effect of digitalis 
had been to make her very sick. The condition apparently 
followed typhoid fever and shock from bereavement. The 
tachycardia synchronised with lowering of the blood pressure. 
—Dr. G. W. Goodhart asked for any suggestion as to how a 
message was sent from the ventricle to the auricle when it 
was time for the auricle to start work. An interesting point 
was that in auricular “ flutter ” the condition improved under 
•digitalis, and yet the frequency remained. He under¬ 
stood that according to Mackenzie and Lewis digitalis 
induced partial heart-block, but he doubted whether it 
always acted in this way. He had recorded with Dr. A. F. 
Hertz a case where digitalis slowed the ventricle but not the 
auricle.—Dr. H. Batty Shaw asked if attacks resembling 
asthma were at all prevalent in the condition.—The 


President said that many recent statements had been made 
about the action of digitalis in cardiac disease. In two of the 
cases recorded that afternoon improvement was said to have 
followed doses so small as 10 minims and 7 minima 
three times daily. He had been accustomed to believe 
that digitalis did no good in the condition in doses so 
small. He was in the habit of giving 1£ drachms in the 
24 hours, prescribing it at four-hourly intervals. It was a 
new fact that minute doses of the drug could produce such 
good effects. Every one of the five functions of the heart 
enunciated by recent workers was said to be depressed by 
digitalis, and yet for many years physicians had been 
accustomed to use it with good results. Such different 
effects had been ascribed to it that the whole question of the 
action and value of the drug was very confused.—Dr. 
Lea replied. 


MEDICO-PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Death Certification and Registration. 

The quarterly meeting of this association was held at the 
Medical Society’s rooms, Chandos-street, W., on Nov. 26th, 
under the presidency of Dr. J. G. Soutar. 

Mr. H. F. Hayes Newington made a statement con¬ 
cerning the progress made in connexion with the Mental 
Deficiency Bill in Parliament, and the unfortunate snatch 
division which will result in its further postponement. He 
paid a high tribute to the strenuous labours of Dr. J. B. 
Hyslop all through. 

Dr. Sidney Coupland read a paper, entitled “ Remarks on 
Death Certification and Registration,” in order to call 
attention to the changes recently introduced at the General 
Register Office in the registration of deaths so as to obtain 
greater uniformity in tabulation and therefore greater 
accuracy in vital statistics. It opened with a brief notice 
of the various changes in nomenclature and classification 
adopted in the Registrar-General’s Abstract of the Causes of 
Death, from 1838, when Dr. Farr drew up a List of Fatal 
Diseases, to the present time. Dr. Farr revised his list three 
years later, and again in 1856, this last being based on the 
lines laid down in a report by himself and Dr. Marc d’Espine, 
with the hope that it might form the basis of an international 
system. To this list Dr. Farr added in later reports supple¬ 
mentary tables of diseases of lesser prevalence, and also for 
some years an additional list on the lines of the Nomen¬ 
clature of the Royal College of Physicians, first issued in 
1869. When after 40 years Dr. Farr was succeeded by Dr. 
W. Ogle in the office of superintendent of statistics, the 
latter rearranged the list as far as possible on etiological 
rather than on pathological lines, whilst aiming at con¬ 
tinuity of record. Dr. Ogle’s list was retained for 20 
years, and then from 1901 onwards a revised arrange¬ 
ment introduced by Dr. Tatham was in force, consist¬ 
ing mainly in the transference to the “general” list 
of certain affections hitherto placed amongst “local” 
diseases, with also some changes in the latter, notably 
the separation of the heading “General Paralysis of 
the Insane” from that of “Insanity.” This list has now 
been replaced by the “ International List,” and the changes 
entailed are fully set forth in a valuable manual prepared by 
Dr. T. H. C. Stevenson, which also contains much useful 
information on certification. The list contains 189 dis¬ 
tinctive headings, of which 65 are further subdivided, so 
that in all the total number of separate headings is 312, a* 
against 193 in the previous list. The “Manual” should 
prove invaluable, to institutions where mortality records are 
prepared in accordance with the tables published by the 
Registrar-General. A draft form of schedule based on this 
list for the purposes of the death returns from asylums was 
submitted. Attention was also called to the change in the 
w ording of Form 21 of the Commissioners’ rules, in which the 
wording of the notice of death w r as that occurring in the 
usual form of certificate issued to medical practitioners. 
The official distinction between a “primary” and a 
“ secondary ” cause of death was explained, and examples 
were given of the interpretation of the former where death 
followed after a long series of morbid events. The im¬ 
portance of record of secondary or contributory causes 
was insisted on, if correct knowledge of disease incidence 
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■was to be obtained. Reference was then made to the use 
•of the term ‘ ‘ insanity ” as a primary cause, and the fact 
noted that in spite of the detachment since 1901 of “general 
paralysis ” the number of deaths from this cause was still 
inexplicably large, and tended to increase, whilst those 
in asylums attributed to “exhaustion” from mania or 
melancholia were dwindling as more care was taken to 
.ascertain some definite condition to which the death 
might be assigned. It was held that although apart 
■from general paralysis any form of insanity could but 
rarely be considered as primarily responsible for the fatal 
issue, yet in a sense it might often be regarded as a con¬ 
tributory cause, in view of the exceptional mortality of the 
insane, indicative of physical feebleness and vulnerability. 
The paper concluded with a brief reference to the subject of 
comparative statistics of mortality amongst the inmates of 
institutions for the insane and the rest of the community. 
Much of the excessive mortality in asylums was no doubt 
-to be ascribed to the physical erfeebiement of patients on 
rtheir admission, whose mental condition often bore direct 
Telation to their mental disorder. Thus it was found 
that for every 100 cases admitted to care 18 died 
within two years of residence, out of a total of 
36 deaths in the space of 20 years. The specially high 
•death-rates amongst the insane from nervous diseases 
•(owing mainly to general paralysis and epilepsy) and phthisis 
•were contrasted with that from cancer, which was but slightly 
-above the general rate, and as a cause of death it was much 
Jess frequent than in the general community. The need for 
circumspection in statistical comparison between two such 
•unequal groups of persons as those within and outside 
Asylums was emphasised, it being held that any conclusions 
•drawn from such comparison should rather point the way to 
further inquiry than be regarded as embodying ultimate truths. 

The President said that Dr. Goupland had given cogent 
reasons for the proposed change—namely, returning deaths 
under the two headings primary and secondary. He believed 
that, in spite of the old forms and their instructions, many 
bad already made their returns on that basis. One require¬ 
ment was that the particular form of brain disease from which 
a patient suffered should be stated; but he believed it was 
usual to return simply the form of mental disorder with 
which he was afflicted, there being a natural hesitation to go 
ibeyond that. 

Dr. C. A Mercier contended that no two people agreed 
-as to what was meant by a cause. He had reason recently to 
-discuss that point with Professor Karl Pearson in a magazine 
Professor Pearson denying that there was such a thing as a 
•cause or an effect in anything. He (Dr. Mercier) did, 
however, agree that there were such things as cause and 
•effect, or, possibly, simultaneous happenings. But he took 
-considerable objection to the words in the schedule sub¬ 
mitted—namely, “primary and secondary” and “principal 
And contributory.” As Dr. Coupland pointed out, “primary 
and secondary ” were intended for use in point of import¬ 
ance, not in point of time. But there arose the inevitable 
-question, Primary and secondary in importance in what 
Tespect ? Taking the case of a man dying from ruptured 
aneurysm of the aorta, was the aneurysm the principal cause 
and the rupture the contributory ? Or was the rupture the 
principal cause of death, and the aneurysm contributory ? 
.Again, the aneurysm was due to syphilitic involvement of 
•the walls of the aorta; therefore, was the syphilis the 
primary cause, or was it only the contributory cause ? Here 
-were three factors: the syphilis, the aneurysm, and the 
.rupture. Which was primary, which secondary ? And what 
was the third? He had thought of suggesting the terms 
-“remote” and “immediate,” but they also would bring in 
tdieir own special difficulties. Further, in deciding the 
.importance of a cause one had to ask oneself, in what 
respect ? Was it from a pathological, an etiological, or what 
point of view? Every antecedent could be regarded as a 
-cause, for a cause was any condition in the absence of which 
•the thing would not have occurred. Put in an extreme way, 
ft he cause of a man’s death was his having been born. Often 
the principal cause attributed was the cause in which the 
observer was interested, so that the personal equation in 
filling up these forms loomed very large. 

Dr. T. H. C. Stevenson (General Register Office) said the 
idea in bringing up the subject was that there was at present 
noguidance as to what was meant by 1 * primary ” and ‘ * second¬ 
ary,” and while some practitioners understood the terms in 


the sense of importance, others conceived them to mean in 
point of time. In elucidating what were the causes of 
death in the mass there must be tables which had the 
quality of comparability. Some asylums returned the form 
of mental disease from which patients suffered, while others 
did not, and in the latter case, even if the cause of the death 
were appendicitis, it would be classified under “insanity.” 

Mr. J. F. Briscoe considered that if a patient had 
malignant disease, that should be stated as the primary 
cause. His view was that the bulk of general practitioners 
compiled their forms in a scientific manner, and recognised 
the relative importance of the causes. Still, from a meeting 
of the British Medical Association he was able to say many 
members of the profession did not understand the matter. 

Dr. Bedford Pierce said there was a real difficulty in 
regard to the return when one did not know the cause of 
death. The likelihood of an inquesc being ordered if no 
cause were put down was a cause of some hazard being 
made, and that tended to falsify the statistics. 

Dr. Robert Jones remarked on the difficulty in such 
large institutions as Claybury, where the clinical and patho¬ 
logical sides were so distinct and so far removed fiom each 
other. 

Dr. C. Hubert Bond (Commissioner in Lunacy) said the 
paper had reinforced the opinion he had long held, that it 
would be lamentable if the scheme of the causes of death, 
their mode of certification, registration, and tabulation, 
adopted either by the Commissioners or by this association, 
were to show any marked deviation from those in use at the 
time by the Registrar-General, because it was clear that the 
value of the figures in relation to the insane would be largely 
rendered nugatory were the figures not comparable with those 
in relation with the general population. The necessity of 
a change of scheme was obvious. Nearly all asylums pub¬ 
lished their figures in the form given in the association’s 
tables, arranged in groups in the manner followed by the 
schedule issued by the Commissioners, which in turn 
agreed with that used at Somerset House. If the new 
scheme came to be adopted he took it that it would 
be necessary to revert to the terms “primary” and 
“secondary,” in place of the present “principal” and 
“ contributory,” which latter, however, could be retained in 
brackets after the new words. He heartily endorsed the 
remarks of Dr. Mercier and Dr. Jones as to the difficulty of 
relegating a cause to a secondary position, and as to the 
part played by the personal factor in the ceriitier. But he 
particularly wished to raise the question whether those 
terms were of any real use at all. In many cases it passed 
the wit of a medical man to be able to say which was the 
principal cause of death, no matter how cleverly classifica¬ 
tions were framed. Scientific accuracy would best be served 
by the abolition of any attempt to separate causes. 

Dr. M. Abdy Collins spoke in strong support of the con¬ 
tentions of Dr. Bond, as he felt that while the terms 
“primary” and “secondary ” were retained there would be 
difficulties. The real primary causes of death were but few, 
and the sooner that was realised for the purposes of statistics 
the better. 

The discussion was continued by Dr. Menzies, Dr. G. D. 
McRae, and Dr. W. R. Dawson, and Dr. Coupland replied. 


LIVERPOOL MEDICAL INSTITUTION. 


Suppression of Convulsion in Eclampsia.—Early Symptoms of 
Mediastinal Tumours.—Technique of Ether Adminis¬ 
tration. 

A meeting of this society was held on Nov. 21st, Mr. 
Robert Jones, the President, being in the chair. 

Dr. Arthur J. Wallace read a paper on the Suppression of 
the Convulsion in Eclampsia, which appears in ful. on p. 1574 
of the present issue of The Lancet.— Dr. H. Leith Murray, 
in discussing the paper, spoke of the frequency with which 
cerebral haemorrhage was found to be the cause of death. 
He did not think harm could be done by the injection of 
magnesium sulphate solution, as it would be a simple m ttter 
if there was any embarrassment of respiration to wash out 
the spinal canal with an isotonic solution. 

Dr. J. Lloyd Roberts read a short paper on the Early 
Symptoms of Mediastinal Tumours. He ha l treated recently 
36 cases. The symptoms were due to the pressure on adjacent 
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structures. Dr. Roberts especially drew attention to the 
symptoms of venous obstruction, and more particularly to 
pressure on the large azygos vein. When that vessel was 
pressed on, as in a case of mediastino-j)ericarditis, there was 
general anasarca of the body with effusion into the peri¬ 
toneum and pleural cavity, but with no abnormality of the 
urine. The heart in these cases was normal, the beat slow 
and regular' no murmur, the symptoms being due to pressure 
on the superio; vena cava and right auricle. When the 
azygos vein was pressed on in the upper part of its course there 
was serous effusion, mostly in the abdominal walls, loins, 
arid lower limbs, and no proportional peritoneal effusion. 
In most cases the effusion was bilateral, but in some cases 
unilateral, when the pressure could be located to the 
region below the ninth dorsal vertebra, where the veins 
of the two sides joined. Respiratory obstruction was a 
frequent early symptom which might be found alone 
or more usually with venous obstruction; as had been 
pointed out by Dr. T. R. Glynn, there was in these cases 
marked alteration in vocal fremitus. Dyspnoea on exertion 
was a usual symptom, but was seen, especially in cases of 
gummata, out- of proportion to the size of the growth. 
Pressure on nerves gave rise to early symptoms; pressure on 
the intercostals gave pain in the back and sides, and was 
mistaken for pleuritic pain. Pressure on the phrenic in some 
cases had given rise to pain in the shoulder through the 
communication with the superior acromial nerve. Pressure 
on the sympathetic gave rise to unequal pupils. Pressure on 
the vagus gave laryngeal paralysis and alterations in pulse 
rate, and in occasional cases to dysphagia, vomiting or 
hiccough. —Dr. Glynn congratulated Dr. Lloyd Roberts 
aud spoke of the value of the alterations in vocal fneuritis 
in diagnosing these tumours. Dr. Glynn had found 
involvement of the spinal cord not infrequent in mediastinal 
tumours and in one case paraplegia had been the first sign of 
a growth.—Dr. JOHN Hay alluded to the infrequency of 
general symptoms and cachexia in malignant disease of the 
root of the lung.—Dr. W. Permewan said that among the 
earliest symptoms he had noted a paralysis of the vocal cords 
on one side only, which did not cause any alteration of the 
voice. He thought that paralysis of the cords was more 
frequently seen in aneurysm raises than in cases of malignant 
growth. A left-sided paralysis with no obvious cause was in 
90 per cent, of cases due to aneurysm. Malignant disease of 
the oesophagus frequently gave rise to paralysis on both sides 
of the larynx as an early symptom.—Dr. O. T. Williams 
alluded to a case where a tumour which had given 
rise to pain and a shadow in X ray photograph had dis¬ 
appeared under treatment but had recurred with a fatal 
result within three years.—Dr. R. J. M. Buchanan said that 
effusion into the pleura never gave the same complete 
absence of fremitus that an obstructed bronchus gave. He 
had found an ineffective and irritative cough often an early 
symptom. —Dr. W. B. Warrington and Dr. E. T. Davies 
also spoke.—Dr. Lloyd Roberts replied. 

Mr. Francis W. Bailey opened a discussion on the Tech¬ 
nique of Ether Administration. The first part of his remarks 
was devoted to the history of the use of ether. He then 
showed a variety of apparatus that had been used from an 
early inhaler of Snow to Kelly’s intratracheal insufflation 
apparatus and Roux’s apparatus for intravenous injection 
of ether. Mr. Bailey detailed the preparation of the patient 
and discussed the use of atropine, morphia, &c.. He 
thought they were of use in moderate doses and given half 
to three-quarters of an hour before the anaesthetic. He 
used a Skinner’s mask covered with stockingette, a drop 
bottle, a ring pad round the mouth, and several layers 
of gauze to cover the mask. The patient was asked 
to breathe quietly by the mouth. As little movement as 
possible should be made once the anaesthesia was begun. 
There should be good colour and even respiration throughout, 
the airways should always be kept patent, the jaw could 
be kept forward by a finger behind the angle, and the lips 
open in edentulous people by a thumb in the mouth. 
It took six minutes to anaesthetise the average patient, 
using 1* to 2 oz. of ether ; 8 to 10 or. were required 
f«»r an operation lasting an hour. Patients did best 
with an 8 per cent, vapour. Mr. Bailey described the 
technique of intratracheal insufflation and of the intravenous 
method.- In the discussion which followed Mr. R. E. Kelly 
described the experiment of Henderson, of Connecticut, who 
h id in the laboratory reproduced all the errors of unskilful 


administration of anaesthetics, and so had demonstrated the 
causes of fatalities which were ascribed to status lymphaticus, 
enlarged thymus gland, &c. Respiratory failure was the 
commoner of the two, cardiac failure accounting for the 
lesser proportion of cases. The real cause of the failure of 
respiration was deep breathing and intermittent anaesthesia; 
the normal stimulus to the respiratory centre being the 
presence of carbonic acid in the blood of the centre, with 
overdeep breathing the carbonic acid was not present in 
sufficient quantity to keep the centre active. Cardiac 
failure was due to prolongation of the struggling stage or to 
pain during the intermittence of administration. Mr. Kelly 
advised that amesthefcics should not be mixed and that no 
operation should be done under partial anaesthesia. In respira¬ 
tory failure artificial respiration should be performed, and in 
cardiac failure massage of the heart. He had used intra¬ 
tracheal insufflation in 70 cases, and was quite satisfied with 
its action. Ether pneumonia was not due to the ether, but to 
septic saliva being present in the bronchi.—Mr. W. Thblwali* 
Thomas laid it down as a primary rule that anaesthetics should 
not be mixed. He had seen as many as 17 cases die from 
chloroform and considered ether much the safest general anaes¬ 
thetic. He had been brought to this opinion by the superior 
results obtained in America in cases of septic peritonitis. 
Their cases did equally well when ether was the anaesthetic 
used. Ether should be administered without any closed 
bag by the open method, as Mr. Bailey had described. 
Atropine certainly diminished the secretions, but he did not 
think it was of great advantage. He rather thought cases 
of parotitis might be due to the arrested secretion. He 
thought the intratracheal method had a field of usefulness 
in cases where respiratory movements interfered with the 
operation, as in difficult gall-bladder cases and in mediastinal 
and tracheal work.—Mr. Bailey shortly replied. 

Sheffield Medico - Chirurgical Society.— 

Meetings of this society were held on Nov. 7th and 21sfe, Dr. 
Stanley Riseley, the President, being in the chair.—Dr. 
Harold Leader, in a paper on Pneumococcal Infections, con¬ 
fined his remarks to cases occurring in early life. Some of 
the difficulties experienced in the differential diagnosis 
between fibrinous and broncho-pneumonia were considered. 
A brief review of the complications of pneumonia were given, 
special attention being paid to pericarditis, it being stated 
that this condition was commoner than was generally sup¬ 
posed, but that it was seldom diagnosed. Mention was made 
of other organs in the body occasionally infected by the 
pneumococcus, either primarily or secondarily. Sections 
from a case of broncho-pneumonia with empyema and peri¬ 
carditis were on view, showing pneumococci in the lung, 
spleen, and kidney.—Dr. A. E. Naish read a paper on the 
Diagnosis of Intrathoracic Tubercle in Childhood. He 
quoted figures to show the great discrepancy between 
post-mortem and general death statistics, as to the 
actual number of deaths from tuberculosis, the propor¬ 
tion of intrathoracic to abdominal tubercle, and the age 
distribution. He concluded that a laige number of 
young children must die annually from pulmonary tubercle 
in whom the cause of death had not been determined, 
and that these deaths occurred mainly under the age of 5. 
The diagnosis frequently presented great difficulty, bat in 
view of the fact that pulmonary tuberculosis was a frequent 
result of a primary infection of the mediastinal glands the 
greatest attention should be bestowed on the physical sign** 
and symptoms of the latter. The value of various physical 
signs was discussed.—Mr. W. S. Kerr showed a man with 
Tonsillar Calculi, who had also a swelling in the region of the 
right submaxillary gland with typical signs of salivnry cal¬ 
culus.—Mr. Alan C. Turner showed two infants with Enlarge¬ 
ment of the Spleen and Liver. One had marked leucocytosis* 
with other signs of acute myelogenetic leukaemia. Tbe other 
case was obscure, with no leucocytosis or marked blood 
changes. In both the Wassermann reaction was negative.— 
Dr. Arthur J. Hrill, in a paper on Remedies, Ancient and 
Modern, expressed the opinion that some old-fashioned 
methods Of treatment, as by leeches, linseed poultices, 
blisters, &C.,-might be more frequently used with advantage. 
He advocated, the necessity of giving large doses of sod icm 
salicylate in acute rheumatism, and referred to the use of 
“ regulin ” in selected cases of chronic constipation.—Nr. 
W. W. King showed the following specimens: (1) Torsioi* 

| of the f edicle of a Cystic Teratoma of the Ovary in a patient 
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whose symptoms strongly resembled those of a ruptured 
ectopic gestation ; and (2) Malignant Papilloma of the Ovary 
with Secondary Deposits in the Omentum. The growth 
appeared to arise in a cystadenoraa, but the great degenera¬ 
tion of the tumour made an exact diagnosis impossible. 

Devon and Exeter Medico-Chirurgical 

Society.—A meeting of this society was held at the Royal 
Devon and Exeter Hospital on Nov. 15t.h.— Dr. C. J. 
Ylieland, the Vice-President, having been elected to the 
<^hair pro tem. y Dr. R. V. Solly, the President, read a 
paper entitled “Some Cases of Pyrexia,” which appears 
in full on p. 1571 of this issue.—In the discussion which 
followed Dr. Henry Davy called for the opinion of the 
meeting on the exact significance of the Widal reaction and 
mentioned a case where the clinical symptoms were positive 
of enteric fever, but the Widal negative.— Dr. W. Gordon 
oonsidered the Widal reaction to be a great help, but many 
oases could be diagnosed without this test. The late 
appearance of diagnostic symptoms as well as the late reac¬ 
tion t-o clinical methods proved a frequent barrier to an exact 
diagnosis, and he cited the following diseases as likely to cause 
confusion—ulcerative endocarditis, tuberculosis, typhoid, 
paratyphoid, influenza, and malignant growth with ulceration 
and formation of abscess.—Mr. C. E. W. Bell noted that the 
President had only mentioned one case of pyrexia occurring 
with intestinal worms. In his experience this had been by 
no means an uncommon occurrence amongst surgical cases 
in the children’s wards.—Mr. J. Pearson related cases from 
Dr. Davy’s wards in the Exeter Hospital where helminthiasis 
tiad been associated with pyrexia of 102°-103° F.—Dr. 
Vliefand discussed the question of coli cystitis and its treat¬ 
ment by vaccines, illustrating his remarks by a case recently 
wider his care.—Dr. G. P. D. Hawker referred to the cases 
of pyrexia coupled with a condition of acetonsemia in young 
•children. In bis experience these had responded rapidly 
*to alkalies and a brisk purge.—Dr. Frank A. Roper, 
in alluding to the value of the Widal test, considered 
ifchst much depended upon the reliability of the strain 

bacillus used in the test. Certain strains were 
capable of reacting positively with normal serum. Turn¬ 
ing to oases of malignant endocarditis, he did not consider 
that sufficient clinical evidence could be adduced in any case 
to justify the use of the word cure. He also mentioned 
JRttsaeau’g methylene blue test and the diazo reaction, and his 
•own personal experience supported the value of the latter 
fin the diagnosis of typhoid fever.—Mr. R. A. Worthington 
•discussed the treatment of cystitis due to bacillus coli and 
•.gave it as his experience that cases under 35 responded well 
ito -treatment; those ranging from 35-50 did less well, whilst 
tthe eases aged 50 and upwards were never really cured. He 
should like to see cases after 50 cured by vaccines.—The 
President replied._ 
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A Practical Medical Dictionary of Words used in Medicine 
.i voith their Derivation and Pronunciation. By Thomas 
ILathrop Stedm an, A. M., M. D., Editor of the 1 ‘ Twentieth 
fCentury Practice of Medicine,” Editor of the Medical 
iRecord . Illustrated. London: Henry Frowde and 

Ifiodder and Stoughton. Pp. 1000. Price 21*. net. 

Stedman’s scholarly qualities are well known to the 
•xnedical profession throughout the United States and else- 
••wheTe. Although it would seem, therefore, that of medical 
dictionaries there are quite enough already in the field, 
•the appearance of one from his pen must bespeak 
-oarefiil consideration. The functions of the lexicographer 
:are “twofold: first, to provide the medical reader with a 
■ready work of reference in which he shall be able to find 
an explanation of any term he may encounter in medical 
literature, together with information concerning its proper 
^pronunciation and origin, to the end that its accurate 
significance and its correlation with other words may be 
f ally grasped and impressed upon the memory; and, 
secondly, to form a guide in the selection of those words 
jiaost desirable for perpetuation out of the mass of words 


that in increasing numbers are recklessly brought forth 
to struggle for existence. To these functions some of us 
would add a third: the duty of doing his utmost to assist 
in banishing from the medical vocabulary such words as 
are altogether objectionable on philological grounds, or 
unnecessary as only adding fresh terms for things already 
adequately named, thus multiplying the difficulties and 
confusion of the reader. On this point Dr. Stedman says 
in his preface: “It is not the function of the lexico¬ 
grapher to deny the right of citizenship to every word 
that is not constructed on strict etymological lines, and it 
would do little good if he did ; but he can indicate the 
correct terms and throw the weight of whatever authority 
may be accorded him on the right side. This I have 
endeavoured to do.” With the first part of this statement 
we feel ourselves in accord ; for the primary purpose of 
the dictionary is, as we have said, to enable the reader to 
understand the terms he is likely to meet with in his 
reading, and this it would woefully fail to accomplish if 
the names of all unworthy citizens were excluded from the 
list. We shall confine our observations, therefore, to an 
endeavour to ascertain how far Dr. Stedman has achieved 
success in his efforts to guide towards philological correctness. 

We will begin with the bricks of which the verbal edifice 
is constructed—i.e., the spelling. Dr. Stedman tells us 
that “ in the spelling of medical terms, preference has been 
given to the simpler forms. In the matter of the eliminar 
tion of the diphthongs, ae and oe, it is a significant fact that 
the languages which are direct descendents of the Latin, 
especially the Italian and the Spanish, have dropped the 
a and the o, while the double vowels have been retained 
only by the Teutonic languages. ” In this he sees 
only a natural process for those who have used 
the words from the beginning, and holds that the 
daughters of the Latin race have a finer instinct than 
others foT the genius of their parent tongue. He also 
points to the fact that even in English in very many words 
of classical derivation—e.g., “equal” and “economy”— 
the diphthongs have been replaced by simple letters, and 
asks why technical terms should not follow suit. In this con¬ 
tention (which is quite common in America, and doubtless 
has some advocates here) he entirely ignores the fundamental 
reason for the selection of the Greek and Latin vocabulary 
as the basis of scientific nomenclature. Because medical 
science is international, not national, its specific terms 
should be comprehensible at sight, not only by those of the 
nationality in whose tongue any given medical communica. 
tion is couched, but by all foreign medical men also, how¬ 
ever limited their knowledge of that tongue, who can read it 
at all. It is quite hard enough for most people to grasp 
the intricacies of a foreign language and to acquire an 
adequate vocabulary, even in regard to familiar words. 
When, therefore, a highly technical subject is being dealt 
with, surely it is only common sense to ease the international 
reader's burden by writing Greek- and Latin- derived terms, 
selected for the technical vocabulary because of their more 
or less international character, in a shape as little altered as 
possible from their original form—denationalised, in fact— 
instead of reconstructing them out of recognition by adapting 
them to the genius of any national language. Any 
moderately educated Greek, or even Latin, scholar should be 
able to gather 'at first glance the [meaning of amztoia, but 
“anemia” might, for example, [suggest to international 
readers “windiness,”and in like manner “pediatrics” would 
appear to be a hybrid word signifying the therapeutics of the 
feet. To enumerate further Jcxamples^of possible confusion 
is unnecessary—they are numerous. 

The retention of the correct etymological spelling, there¬ 
fore, is no mere question of pedantic classical sentiment; it 
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is an essential utilitarian condition of technical terms being 
not national, but international. Further, such “simplifica¬ 
tion ” of technical terms is provocative of mispronunciation. 
The genius of English for the most part makes o and g hard 
before a , 0 , and u, and soft before e , i, and y. Many of our 
words framed in the past have transliterated the Greek k by c, 
on the Latin plan ; but it should be remembered that to the 
Latin c was always hard. Catalepsy and cone, cited by Dr. 
Stedman, are naturally pronounced hard, even in English, 
so that there the transliteration does not seriously matter. 
Leucocyte and many other words have slipped in in the past, 
with the regrettable but inevitable result that they are pro¬ 
nounced as though written leukosyte, See ., instead of leukokyte, 
Both the spelling and the pronunciation, however, in these 
cases are now definitely established and must be endured, but 
that is no justification for the continuous increase of such 
confusion in fche case of new words, such as caryocinesis, 
frequently (and naturally) mispronounced karyorinesis, or 
cinematograph, constantly mispronounced cinematograph. 
Surely if an effort is to be made to purify our medical 
nomenclature—and few, we imagine, will question the 
desirability of so doing so far as it is practicable—while we 
may not “refuse citizenship ” to verbal deformities that have 
made good their footing, we may, and indeed ought, to do 
our best to keep out all others for the future as undesirable 
aliens. As to Dr. Stedman’s decision to give the Greek 
sources in Latin instead of Greek characters, we can only 
regret it, unconvinced by his guiding principle that it is 
rendered advisable by “ the deplorable tendency to eliminate 
Greek from the curriculum of preparatory schools and colleges. ” 

But besides giving the preference to what appears to us 
the wrong side in matters of orthography, Dr. Stedman in 
very many instances has failed to use his acknowledged 
acquaintance with Greek, both ancient and modern, to 
throw the weight of his authority on the right side. To 
take only the word cited by him in the preface. Oothecec- 
tomy is not, as he asserts, preferable to oophorectomy, 
for the simple reason that it also violates the genius 
of the Greek language (as the exceptions to be found only in 
the comic poets purposely did—e.g. , 7 \uTXP avTl ^ 0 y € Z eir LTpnrrof, 
Aristophanes) by including a pieposition in a compound 
word between two nouns. In Greek composition a preposi¬ 
tion can properly be preceded only by another preposition or 
other particular word, such as $us or a (a*) privative. Both 
the words cited are philological monstrosities, though the 
latter being in current use can hardly, for reasons above 
stated, be denied the right of citizenship in a dictionary. 
Matters are not mended, nevertheless, by the introduction of 
another word, which if more accurate in its component 
parts also violates a principle of Greek word construction. 
Many words, equally objectionable in our opinion, can be 
found preferentially indicated in this Dictionary. 

Linguistic dictionaries are usually bilingual, intended to 
help not only in the conversion of unfamiliar foreign 
terms into familiar native ones, but also to aid the con¬ 
verse process of converting native terms into foreign ones. 
Dr. Stedman has admirably in part followed this plan by, as 
it were, incorporating an English-Medical dictionary in 
a Medical-English one. For example, under certain kinds 
of descriptive words—e.g., abdomen, foot, hand, pain, 
phobia, uterus, and so forth—the author groups together 
the scientific terms for various conditions associated 
with the part, or limiting or modifying the root idea. 
Here, indeed, was a chance for the lexicographer to exercise 
his guiding influence by directing the use of only such terms 
as are unexceptionable. While a reader has all kinds of 
t^rms—good, bad, and indifferent -thrust upon him willy- 
nilly, and must find out what the writer intends to convey, 
he is free in giving expression to his own ideas to choose 
his words, and he will righMy wish to use only the most 


desirable words, and will look to the lexicographer to assist 
him in his choice. How does Dr. Stedman help him in this ? 
To take only one instance. Under the word “ heart * we 
read “ fatty degeneration % adiposicardia, steatosis cordis, 
cardiomyoliposia, cardioliposia, cardiodemia, and cardio- 
ethmoliposia.” Not one of these words except cardiomyoli¬ 
posia is to be found in the Medical-English portion, and 
there it is given in the incorrect form, cardiomyoUpori* 
—incorrect because the rule of Greek word formation 
is that compound abstract nouns take the terminal mu 
An exception is made for words ending in xf/is, at r, £is, when 
the first word is a preposition. They then retain their 
usual termination—e.g., fi&ais, &j>dfta<rit. But where the 
first word is any other part of speech, they too change their 
termination to ia, thus from a privative and / 9 d<m comes 
d ft acrid. The reason that nearly all our older terms are 
correctly formed, while so many of the modern ones are 
philological monstrosities, is that our older physicians were 
often scholars. Again, when preferentially indicating terms, 
why is steatosis (Greek) to be preferred to adiposis (Latin) 
for association with the Latin “cor”? W r e think that 
Dr. Stedman has missed his chance to throw the weight 
of his authority on the right side, and this is the greater pity 
because his scholarship is well known and could here have 
been used without limiting the utility of his work in its- 
first, most obvious, and most general purpose. 

We have criticised this aspect of the work at such 
length, because of the special claims made in the preface, 
and because we had confidently looked for better things 
from Dr. Stedman’s scholarship. It is pleasant to turn to 
points on which we can heartily commend the work. First, 
as to fulness and accuracy, we have referred to the book 
constantly now for some months—the only test of a 
dictionary—on every possible occasion, and not once has 
it failed to give enlightenment on the word we were 
seeking. We can commend also the useful introduction of 
a new feature in the inclusion of life insurance terms, and 
of those peculiar to homoeopathy and the so-called eclectic 
medicine of America, because in these days the literature of 
no school or sect can wisely be entirely overlooked. Brief 
biographical notes are introduced of persons whose names 
have been given to parts of the body, to instruments, 
diseases, and so forth, and we welcome the inclusion of such 
eponymous terms in their regular alphabetical order. 
The chemical and therapeutical information concerning the 
mineral springs of America and Europe is also serviceable. 
The chemical, botanical, and electrical terms seem wed 
represented, as also do the terms sanctioned by the Basle 
Anatomical Convention, while the pharmaceutical prepara¬ 
tions of the British Pharmacopoeia are added to tliosi of the 
U.S. Pharmacopoeia and the (American)National Formulary, 
thus meeting the needs of English practitioners and students. 
The book is well printed and remarkably free from printer s 
errors, and is excellently got up in every way, although in 
our opinion the popular “ thumb index” is an impediment, 
rather than a help, to rapid reference. 

As a help to the reader of medical literature the work i> 
an admirable and accurate guide; as an influence toward? 
the establishment of a higher standard for our medical 
nomenclature, and towards the dissemination of at least ar. 
international technical vocabulary for medicine, we arc 
disappointed._ 

Die Vlnarii- Ldhm unq: Monographische Studie ah Beitrat 
zur Klinik der PeripherUehen Xert'en - Erhra n by nge* 
Von Dr. Kurt Singer in Berlin. Berlin : S. Karger. 
1912. Pp. 130. Price 4 marks. 

The author has written a book of 130 pages on paralysis of 
the ulnar nerve. It serves to illustrate the manifold variety 
of morbid conditions giving rise to that paralysis, and ah 
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the variation in degree of severity of ulnar symptoms. 
The book represents a vast amount of clinical research ; at 
the same time, there is considerable repetition, and the 
similarity of the details in many of the clinical descriptions 
Tenders them rather wearisome. There is an excellent 
section on so-called “ Narkoseliihmung,” a condition apt to 
occur more particularly during operations on the breast, 
where the corresponding arm is elevated and abducted to an 
-undue extent. In spite of the elaborateness and exhaustive¬ 
ness with which the subject is presented, we miss any 
adequate account of the relation of cervical rib to symptoms 
in the distribution of the ulnar nerve. One or two cases 
are referred to incidentally, but in the chapter on diagnosis 
and differential diagnosis there is no mention of that con¬ 
dition, although it is very common, in this country at least. 
Further, some of the cases diagnosed by the author as 
occupation neuritis may possibly have had this develop¬ 
mental anomaly as the underlying basis, but there is no 
■mention of radiographic examination. Six and a half pages 
of bibliography complete the monograph. 


Manual of Surgical Treatment. By Sir W. Watson 
Cheyne, Bart.,€.B., D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.C.S. Eng., F.H.S., 
and F. F. Burghard, M.S. Lond., F.R.C.S. Eng. New 
•edition, revised with the assistance of T. P. Legg, 
M.S. Lond., F.R.C.S. Eng., and Arthur Edmunds, 
M.S. Lond., F.R.C.S. Eng. In five volumes. Vol. I. 
London, New York, Bombay, and Calcutta: Longmans, 
Green, and Co. 1912. Pp. 552. Price 21 s. net. 

The first edition of this work appeared 13 years ago, and 
during that time many important changes have taken place 
in the surgical treatment of disease, and the authors have 
found it necessary to revise, and in great part to rewrite, 
the work, in which arduous task they have received much 
^assistance from Mr. T. P. Legg and Mr. Arthur Edmunds. 
The work is eminently practical, and a mere glance at its 
’pages is sufficient to prove to the reader that it has been 
written by those who are thoroughly acquainted with the 
•subjects with which they deal. This volume includes the 
Treatment of general surgical diseases, including inflamma¬ 
tion, suppuration, ulceration and gangrene, wounds and 
their complications, infective diseases, tumours and de¬ 
formities. There is also an appendix in which the subject 
of anaesthetics is dealt with by Dr. J. F. W. Silk, and the 
'examination of the blood in surgical conditions is described 
T>y Dr. d’Este Emery. In this last chapter there is a very 
-useful summary of the condition of the blood in some of the 
surgical diseases in which it may afford some assistance in 
•diagnosis. The Wasserniann test is also clearly explained. 

We have no criticisms to offer on the work as a whole. It 
ds what it claims to be, a work describing the modern 
•surgical treatment of the affections with which it deals. 
Though the first edition was good, we think that this is 
better. 


Aids to the Treatment cf Diseases of Children. By John 
McCaw, M.D. Irel. Fourth edition. London : Baillidre, 
Tindall and Cox. 1912. Pp. 431. Price, paper, 
3*. 6d. net; cloth, 4 s. net. 

This book has now reached its fourth edition, and its 
•-popularity is well deserved. It has the rare merit of being 
a, compendium without being dull, and it is, in fact, more 
interesting than many much larger text-books. 

The author is to be congratulated upon the manner in 
which the book has been brought up to date. Controversial 
•points are impartially considered, and the latest work upon 
the more important points of paediatrics is included in 
dihe new matter. This is the more welcome in a book of 
•such limited dimensions as the present one. Some new 
subjects have been introduced, chiefly in the section 


devoted to nervous diseases—namely, mental deficiency 
and cerebral diplegia. The appendix contains short 
descriptions for making whey, beef-juice, and other 
varieties of food for infants or sick children, as well 
as directions for the carrying out of such treatment 
as mustard baths, sponging, <fcc., the details of which are 
frequently omitted even in larger text-books. The whole is 
completed by some useful prescriptions for children of one 
year of age and upwards. 

The book is thoroughly to be recommended not only for 
students, but also for practitioners, to many of whom the 
excellent accounts of modern treatment will be very 
valuable. 

A Manual of Diseases of the Xasopharytix , with Especial 
Deference to the Part. Played by Them in Diseases of the 
Ear and the Treatment of these Conditions. By Charles 
A. Adair Dighton, M.B., F.R.C.S. Edin., Honorary 
Assistant to the Eye and Ear Infirmary, Myrtle-street, 
Liverpool, &c. London: Bailli&re, Tindall and Cox. 
1912. Pp. 168. Price 10*. 6d. net. 

The author informs us in his preface that “ with the intro¬ 
duction of the nasopharyngoscope by Dr. Holmes, of Boston, 
a new w r orld has been opened up in aural surgery, and 
this fact has impelled him to write a book on diseases of 
this cavity. He recapitulates what is known of the develop¬ 
ment and anatomy of the nasopharynx ; describes the usual 
methods for examination of the ear, nose, nasopharynx, and 
pharynx ; deals with adenoids, the causation of Eustachian 
disease, catarrh of the nasopharynx, and catarrhal condi¬ 
tions of the Eustachian tubes ; and considers the Eustachian 
tubes in relation to suppuration in the middle ear and 
tumours of the nasopharynx. Incidentally he describes a 
“splint” which he has devised for compelling the patient 
with acute suppurative otitis media to lie always on 
the affected side with a view of draining the tympanum 
and giving the corresponding Eustachian tube rest for 
recovery. The information is carefully selected and put 
together. 

LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Science of Hygiene: A Text-book of Laboratory Practice 
for Public Health Students. By Walter C. C. Pares, 
D.P.H.Camb., F.I.C. New edition, revised by A. T. 
Nankiyell, M.D. (State Medicine), B.S. Lond., D.P.H. 
Camb. London: Methuen and Co., Limited. 1912. Pp. 164. 
Price 5s. net.—The laboratory practice here set out is con¬ 
fined to chemical analysis and microscopical examination. 
Water, foods, wines, beers, spirits, air, soil, which, of 
course, form only part of the general scheme of hygienic 
study, are the subjects of the chapters. There is a 
short section on meat inspection, but physics and bac¬ 
teriology and vital statistics have been excluded as being 
“better treated in other and necessarily larger books,” 
while “much of these sciences could hardly be con¬ 
sidered as laboratory work.” The scope of the work is 
thus definitely narrowed and its sphere of usefulness limited. 
The present requirements of students seem to us to indicate 
that the practical bacteriological and physical questions 
arising in hygienic considerations are no less important than 
the mere chemical analysis of food, air, and water. Besides, 
it is obvious that equally the chemistry and analysis of foods 
and so forth can be found adequately treated in special 
works upon the subject which have no direct reference to 
hygienic study. However, there is often an advantage in 
keeping the student within the limits of a special course, and 
this object is gained by this book. As far as we have 
examined the processes described they are suitable and 
convenient for the purpose. We cannot quite follow 
the statement on p. 91: “ Brandy being made from 
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grapes the acidity is returned in terms of tartaric acid.” 
Surely tartaric acid is a fixed acid, and is not expelled from 
the wine with the brandy on distillation. The chapter on 
disinfectants forms a very scanty treatment of the subject, 
and would lead the student into difficulties when he came to 
examine the commercial emulsions on the market by the 
directions given for the examination of phenol. 

The Physiology of the Central Nervous System and Special 
Senses. By N. J. Vazifdar, L.M. & S. Second edition, 
thoroughly revised and enlarged. Bombay : Bamchandra 
Govind. Pp. 143. Price Rs.3, or 4s.—In this compila¬ 
tion, notwithstanding that about half a page of errata 
is printed separately and numerous corrections in ink 
are made in the text, there remain still a large number of 
printers’ and other errors unattended to. We are told, for 
instance, that connective tissue contains “keratin.” Haemor¬ 
rhage appears as “ haemorrhage ” in many places, “papillce” 
for papillae, and so forth. The sizes of microscopic objects 
are omitted. There are also many mistakes in proper names, 
while we are told that “the endorgans concerned in the 
sensation of pain have not been definitely known.” The 
fovea centralis “ is composed almost entirely of the rods and 
cones.” The book may be of some use to Indian students, 
but we doubt if it will meet the requirements of students in 
our universities. 

1. Deutsche HeiUund PjUgecmstaUen fitr Psyoh ischkramke 
in Wort und Bild. Vol. II. Redigiert von Dr. Johannes 
Brbslbr. Halle a.S. : Carl Marhold. 1912. Pp. 462. 
Price 19 marks. 2. Die Irrenpffege in Oesterreich in Wort 
und Bild. Redigiert von Dr. Heinrich Schloss. Halle a.6.: 
Carl Marhold. 1912. Pp. 360. Price 16 marks. — The 
first of these works constitutes the second volume of a 
book of which Vol. I. was reviewed in The Lancet of 
July 22nd, 1911. It contains full accounts of various institu¬ 
tions for the insane in Germany written by their medical 
officers. It is profusely illustrated and contains also the 
ground plans of many of the establishments. The villa 
system appears to be widely developed and to be regarded 
with the utmost satisfaction, while provision for open-air and 
hydrotherapeutic treatment of the insane is almost every¬ 
where made. The book should be especially interesting for 
architects and others concerned with the building of new 
asylums or with the improvement of old ones. The second 
book, like the first, is a result of the proceedings of the 
Fourth International Oougress on the Care of the Insane, held 
at Berlin in 1910, and is on precisely the same lines as the 
book already noticed. It contains illustrated accounts of 
some 40 establishments, public and private, in Austria. 
Both books give a very good idea of the excellence of the 
provision made for the treatment of the insane in the two 
countries. 

Elec/trieal Injuries. By Charles A. Lauffer, A.M., 
M.D. New York : John Wiley and Sons. 1912. Pp. 77. 
Price 2s. net.—This is a very useful little volume intended 
for practical electrical men.' The author is the medical 
director of the Relief Department of the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company of Pittsburg, and he 
has written this book in simple language, so that any intelli¬ 
gent workman may easily learn the proper means to be 
adopted in emergency and until more skilled assistance can 
be obtained. Very clear and careful directions are given 
for getting the victim out of contact with the conductor 
that has injured him ; carelessness in doing this may 
easily make another Victim of the would-be rescuer. The 
prone pressure method of artificial respiration is very plainly 
described and illustrated, and it appears to be the method 
that is the most efficient and most easily learnt by the 
average individual. It is the author’s opinion that in 
electric shock it is seldom necessary to keep up artificial 


respiration for more than half an hour, but it should be 
remembered that in cases of drowning it is not justifiable to 
stop for two or three hours unless there is clear evidence of 
the heart having stopped. Some very good directions are 
given for dealing with the various degrees of burns and 
wounds. The latter part of the book treats of the subject of 
infection and also of the effects of occupation upon health. 
It is really a common-sense dissertation on the conditions of 
life imposed upon us by modern civilisation, showing how 
unfavourable influences may be warded off by a moderate 
amount of ordinary care and forethought. If this volume 
were in the hands of every intelligent workman it is con¬ 
ceivable that much good would result to the community as a 
whole. 

Modern Urinology : a System of Urine Analysis and 
Diagnosis. By Clifford Mitchell, A.B., M.D., Professor 
of Chemistry, Clinical Urinology and Renal Diseases, Hahne¬ 
mann Medical College, Chicago, III. Illustrated. Phil¬ 
adelphia : Boericke and Tafel. 1912. Pp. 627. Price %3> 
net.—The urine is as a rule not sufficiently examined ; when 
modern methods are employed great light may be thrown or* 
many obscure conditions by examination of the urine. This 
work contains a very full account of the best methods of 
examining urine, both qualitatively and quantitatively. The 
physical examination of the urine is included, and the micro¬ 
scopic examination also. Tests are given for such abnormal 
constituents of the urine as alkaloids, coal-tar products, and 
metals. A useful chapter is that dealing with the analysis 
of the urine as a method of diagnosis, not only in diseases of 
the kidneys, but also in diseases of other organs and of the 
general system as well. The book should enjoy a great 
measure of popularity. 


JOURNALS. 

The Journal of Laryngology, Rhinology , and Otology .— 

The November issue opens with an editorial on the Educa¬ 
tion of the Specialist in Throat, Nose, and Ear Diseases. 
Indebtedness is expressed to confreres abroad, “who 
have taken so much trouble to compile authoritative con¬ 
tributions for the instruction of our readers,” but the article 
concludes with a table which is intended to show the 
number of beds devoted to ear, nose, and throat cases, and 
also the number of the staff in British oto-laryngological 1 
clinics. The table is incomplete. The names of all the 
special hospitals in London for diseases of the ear, nose, and 
throat are not given, and the number of beds is under¬ 
stated. Further, the members of the staff are mentioned 
in some cases and not in others. This latter omission 
is also noticeable in connexion with the provincial clinics. 
Perhaps, however, the table may be an incentive to 
readers of the journal to emulate their foreign conf reres and 
send in further information. In addition to the epitome of 
current literature relating to the specialty, the issue contains 
a translation of a paper by Dr. G. de Parrel on Mineral 
Water and Climatic Cures in Oto-Rhino-Laryngology. 
Speaking generally, the specialist is not acquainted with 
hydrology and when he is asked unexpectedly whether 

X_ les Bains is indicated in any particular case he may 

often be without the information whioh this article is I 
intended to supply. 


Presentation to a Medical Man. — On 
Nov 23rd, at the annual distribution of certificates to the 
members of the Great Western Railway Employees 
Ambulance Class for Bristol, Mr. John T. Wallace U.B 
B.Ch., B.A.O. Irel., was presented with a case for the 
carriage of concentrated drugs as a mark of esteem and 
appreciation for his services as honorary lecturer. 
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THE GENERAL COUNCIL OF 
MEDICAL EDUCATION AND 
REGISTRATION. 


Tuesday, Nov. 26th. 

I Worm Rule and Medical Education and Registration. 

t*N the motion of Dr. Norman Moore, the President’s 
memorandum in regard to the Government of Ireland Dill 
was received and entered on the minutes. After a detailed 
review of the General Medical Council’s duties in regard to 
medical education and registration, the establishment of 
reciprocal relations as to medical practice, its disciplinary 
powers and duties, the memorandum concludes with this 
observation:— 

f'jrom the foregoing it will appear that the Medical Council, as it has 
been, established and augmented under Acts of the Imperial Parliament, 
is an organisation whose functions are not and cannot be limited to 
England, Scotland, or Ireland separately, or even to tho United 
Kingdom as a whole. These functions have necessarily and beneficially 
been extended to other parts of the Empire and to foreign countries. It 
is accordingly submitted that legislation dealing with the Council’s 
constitution and duties, and with the powers which it exercises subject 
to the review and direction of the Privy Council, is a matter of Imperial 
concern and should be reserved to the Imperial Parliament. 

The National Insurance Act. 

It was agreed, on the motion ©f Dr. Norman Moore, to 
receive and enter in the minutes a report by the National 
Insurance Act Committee in regard to representations sent 
to the National Health Insurance Joint Committee as to : 
(1) the possible effect of the Act on the education of students 
in midwifery ; and (2) the draft regulations for the adminis¬ 
tration of medical benefit. 

The report contained a memorandum which is dated 
Sept. 19th, 1912, and which after approval was supplied to 
the Privy Council for transmission to the Insurance Com¬ 
missioners. It contained the following passages : — 

The General Medical Council, at its meeting on June $th, 1912, 
appointed a committee “to consider the possible effects of the 
National Insurance Act on medical education and examination in 
relation to the efficient practice of medicine, surgery, and midwifery, 
♦o make representations thereon to the authorities concerned, and to 
report from time to time to the Council.” 

The committee, on June 18th, 1912, submitted to the Insurance 
Commissioners a memorandum dealing with the administration of 
maternity benefit in its relation to maternity hospitals and institutions 
concerned with the training of pupils in midwifery. The Commis¬ 
sioners have promised to give serious consideration to the suggestions 
of the memorandum %vhen they come to deal with the subject of 
maternity benelit. The committee understand that they will have an 
opportunity of offering observations on the Commissioners' proposals 
before they are finally adopted. 

On Sept. 12th the Lord President of the Privy Council 
transmitted to the Council copies of the Commissioners’ Draft 

^Regulations for the administration of medical benefit. The 

committee have limited their consideration to details in the draft 
which either concern the special functions of the Council, or have a 
direct bearing on “ efficient practice” in relation to persons entitled to 
medical benefit. They recognise that the system of administration 
established by the Regulations will have far-reaching effects on the 
conditions of professional training and professional practice throughout 
the country. It will tie the duty of tho Council to take note of those 
effects, and to direct the Lord President’s attention to such of them as 
it. may think to require consideration in the interest of medical educa¬ 
tion, of professional discipline, or of the public health. In the mean¬ 
time the committee are not authorised to express on lielialf of the 
Council any general opinion on the effect of the Regulations as a 
whole. 

A letter received in reply from the National Insurance 
Commissioners intimated that with the exception of suggested 
provision for institutional treatment the Commissioners 
thought it would be found that all points of substance 
raised in the memorandum had been met by the regulations 
as issued. 

Medical Men and Midwives' Emergency Notes. 

A report was received from the Bxeoutive Committee in 
regard to correspondence between a certified midwife, Mr. 
J. T. Hurst, M.B.,and the Central Mid wives Board in regard 
to a circular sent by the Chesterfield Division of the British 
Medical Association to every midwife practising in the 
borough of Chesterfield. The committee recommended to 
the General Council to transmit to the Privy Council an 
expression of its strong disapproval of Clause 2 of the 
** conditions affecting the practice of midwifery in the borough 


of Chesterfield ” contained in the circular which has been 
forwarded. The clause reads as follows:— 

2. Doctors will not attend emergency notes from midwives requiring 
medical help unless the patient has previously retained a doctor in case 
hit services are required. 

Dr. Norman Moore moved that the recommendation of 
the Executive Committee should be adopted. 

Sir F. Champneys said that he had little to add to the 
correspondence before the committee. Ho felt very much 
for the general practitioners who had to attend these mid¬ 
wifery cases without remuneration. But the omission really 
lay in the original Act, and it was not the fault of the 
Central Mid wives Board that a provision for payment in 
these cases was not inserted. Instead of including a clause 
for the payment of practitioners nothing, was done. This 
was not an isolated instance. The Central Mid wives Board 
had before it the report of a case where a woman was in a 
state of grave emergency, and nine medical men were applied 
to and none of them would come. That ought not to occur. 
He thought that the resolution was the correct one on this 
occasion. 

The President observed that in regard to the working of 
the Midwives Act it had been the consistent policy of the 
Council to suggest amendments in the Act. Rules were 
made under the Act to secure in all cases of emergency or 
danger to mother and child that the midwife should not take 
the sole responsibility of dealing with the case, but should 
call in a registered medical practitioner. The Council had 
more than once called the attention of the authorities to the 
fact that no provision was made for the remuneration 
of the medical man. It was not the fault of the Council 
that no provision had been made. He pointed out that under 
the maternity benefit of the Insurance Act there was a pro¬ 
vision for obtaining payment for the medical man called in 
in these circumstances. 

Dr. Norman Moore said that it would be unfair if it went 
out that tho circular in question emanated from the British 
Medioai Association. It came fiom a particular division of 
the Association. 

Dr. Latimer thought that the question of the payment of 
medical men called in in cases of emergency by midwives 
should be brought forcibly before the proper authorities. 

Mr. Verrall regretted that representations as to payment 
had not been made with success. The failure of practi¬ 
tioners to get payment had been provocative. 

The President said that under the Insurance Act the 
maternity benefit was available for the payment of the prac¬ 
titioner. Representations to that effect had met with 
success. 

Dr. J. A. Macdonald : That is only for a limited class— 
the wives of insured persons. 

Dr. Norman Moore remarked that it was roost important 
that the public should not be allowed to think that any 
injustice would justify members of the medical profession 
adopting an attitude of refusal to attend grave cases. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Restorations to the Register. 

After the Council had sat in earner a. the President 
announced that the Registrar had been directed to restore to 
the Medical Register the name of David Thomas Jones and 
to the Dentists Register the name of Thomas Wafer Byrne. 

Wednesday, Nov. 27th. 

The Council resumed its sittings at its offices, 299, Oxford- 
street, W. Sir Donald MacAlister, the President, was in 
the chair. 

Penal Cases. 

The Council took up the consideration of penal cases. 

The first was the consideration (adjourned from Friday, 
June 7th, 1912) of the case of Darabshaw Fardoonji Sanjana, 
formerly registered as of the Hampden Residential Club, 
Phoenix-street, London, N.W., but now as of Sanjan House, 
Lawrence-street, Kelty, Fife, L.R.C.P. Edin., L.R.C.S. Edin., 
L.F.P.S. Glasg. 1901. He had been summoned to appear 
before the Council on the following charge : — 

That you have employed as your assistant in connexion with your 
professional practice a person—namely, D. Drysrtale—not duly qualified 
or registered under the Medical Acts, and liave knowingly allowed him 
on your l>ehalf to attend and treat patients in respect of matters re¬ 
quiring professional discretion or skill, and to sign and issue on your 
behalf medical certificates In respect of such patients. In particular 
that vou have ; 1. Knowingly authorised on allowed the said D. 
Drysdale, at various times while- in' yotir employment at Kelty, Fife, 
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as your assistant, to attend and prescril>e for patients and take fees for 
so doing in your surgery and at their own houses, and on a number 
of Saturday afternoons to linish your rounds, attend the surgery and 
take any fresh cases during your absence on such afternoons in 
Edinburgh. 2. Knowingly authorised or allowed the said D. 
Drysdale to attend and examine pAtients for you, and to sign for 
you medical certificates of various kinds—namely, («) for sick allow¬ 
ance from the British Order of Ancient Free Gardeners, “ Kelty 
Blossom" Lodge, for John Kedmond (four), William Nicoll (four), 
Robert Williams (two), John Rankine, Robert Bunyan, George Turner, 
Andrew Fotheringham, James Beveridge, Arthur Morrow, tlenry 
Hutchison, John King, and Archie McKay, and (b) in respect of Work¬ 
men’s Compensation, for Alexander Ramage and John Coonie. And 
t hat in relation thereto you have been guilty of infamous conduct in a 
professional respect. 

The complainants were the British Medical Association. At 
the conclusion of the proceedings on June 7th, 1912, the 
following decision of the Council was announced by the 
President 

Mr. Sanjana. I have to inform you that the Council have deliberated 
on your case, and have found that certain of the facts alleged against 
you in tiie notice of inquiry have been proved to their satisfaction, and 
in particular that you have: 1. Knowingly authorised or allowed 
D. Drysdale at various times while in your employment at Kelty, Fife, 
as your assistant, to attend patients, and on a number of Saturday 
afternoons to linish your rounds and attend the surgery during your 
absence on such afternoons in Edinburgh ; and that you have (2) 
Knowingly authorised or allowed the said D. Drysdale to attend and 
examine certain patients for you. and to sign for you medical certi¬ 
ficates of various kinds. The Council take a serious view of the par¬ 
ticular facts thus found to be proved against you ; but in order to give 
you an opportunity of showing that your professional conduct is hence¬ 
forth to be without reproach, they*have postponed judgment on the 
facts as found until the November session of the Council. At that 
session you will be required to attend, and you shall then produce 
evidence*regarding your professional conduct, testified to by medical 
practitioners and other persons of position who may be acquainted 
with your practice and conduct in the interval. 

Mr. Sanjana again attended and was accompanied by 
Mr. J. C. Macbeth, solicitor, Dunfermline. 

Dr. Alfred Cox, the general secretary of the British 
Medical Association, represented that body. 

Mr. Macbeth addressed the Council on behalf of Mr. 
Sanjana. He said that there were two other medical men 
resident in Kelty, and, rightly or wrongly, these gentlemen 
had not been on the best of terms with Mr. Sanjana or he 
with them. He (Mr. Macbeth) had accordingly not 
approached them with a view to obtaining from them evidence 
in regard to Mr. Sanjana’s professional conduct. However, 
he had with him statutory declarations by Mr. James 
Terris, J.P., factor of the Blairadam estate near Kelty, Mr. 
Archibald Adam, J.P., Kelty, the Rev. A. S. Adamson, 
Kelty, and Mr. W. Adamson, M.P. for the Western 
Division of Fifeshire. These declarations testified to 
the esteem in which Mr. Sanjana was held in the 
locality by his patients and others and also to his professional 
conduct. 

Mr. Sanjana went into the witness-box, and in answer to 
the legal assessor (Mr. Bodkin) he stated that he did not now 
know where Drysdale was. He had left him three months 
before the proceedings in June last. Since June last he had 
had a qualified assistant. 

The President : The Council want to know from you 
whether it is your intention to have no other assistant. 

Mr. Sanjana : Quite. It is my intention to have no other 
assistant. 

Dr. Cox then addressed the Council. He said that Mr. 
Sanjana had not produced the evidence which he was 
requested by the Council to produce. He had produced no 
evidence from medical men. The British Medical Associa¬ 
tion hoped that the Council would not consent to lay 
evidence being received on the question of a medical man’s 
professional conduct being satisfactory. It was quite 
probable that some of the gentlemen who had signed the 
statutory declarations had not an accurate appreciation of 
the professional matters involved in the case. He would ask 
the Council to be very chary in accepting evidence of this 
kind. 

The President : You have no evidence to the contrary 
from medical men. 

Dr. Cox : That is not my point. 

The President announced the decision of the Council as 
follows : Mr. Sanjana. I have to inform you that the Council 
has not seen fit to direct the Registrar to erase your name 
from the Medical Register. 

The Council proceeded to the consideration (adjourned 
from Friday, June 7th, 1912) of the case of John Jeeves, 
registered as of 163, Cemetery-road, Sheffield, Mem. R. Coll. 
Surg. Eng. 1889, Lie. R Coll. Phys. Lond % 1889, who had 


been summoned to appear before the Council on the following 
charge :— 

That you have on numerous occasions knowingly and wilfully assisted- 
a certain person not registered as a dentist—namely, Leo Patrick Barry, 
of 402, London-road, Sheffield, in performing operations hv dental 
surgery by administering anaesthet ics on his behalf to persons {coming 
to him for treatment, and particularly to one George Johnstone li* 
February, 1912. And that in relation thereto you have been guilty ofc 
infamous conduct in a professional respect. 

The complainants were the British Dental Association. 
At the conclusion of the proceedings on June 7th, 1912, the 
following decision of the Council was announced by the 
President: “Mr. Jeeves, I have to inform you that the 
Council have found that the facts alleged against you have 
been proved to their satisfaction. The Council are of opinion 
that it is the duty of a registered medical practitioner to 
ascertain that an operator is a duly registered medical prac¬ 
titioner or dentist before administering anaesthetics for him. 
The Council take a very grave view of the action of prac¬ 
titioners who administer anaesthetics for unregistered persons. 
They have, however, postponed judgment on your case till 
the November session, when you will be required to produce 
evidence, satisfactory to the Council, as to your professional 
conduct in the interval.” 

Mr. Jeeves attended, and the British Dental Association 
were represented by Mr. R. W. Turner, counsel instructed by 
Messrs. Bowman and Curtis-Hayward, solicitors. 

Mr. Jeeves read to the Council testimonials as to bis pro¬ 
fessional character during the last si$ months from Dr. R. B. 
Greaves, Dr. E. B. Hazleton, and Mr. W. W. Banham, all 
medical practitioners in Sheffield. 

After the Council had deliberated, the President said: 
Mr. Jeeves, I have to inform you that the Council has not 
seen fit to direct the Registrar to erase your name from the- 
Medical Register. 

The Council proceeded to the consideration (adjourned 
from June 5th, 1912) of the further report of the Dental 
Committee on the case of William John Watson, registered 
as of 8, New-street, Birmingham, in practice before July 22nd, 
1878, who had been summoned to appear before the com¬ 
mittee to answer the following charge :— 

1. That, being a registered dentist, you, in the course of an Inquiry 
held In May and November, 1906. Into your professional conduct, gave 
the Council your undertaking not to advertise in future and to have 
no connexion, direct or indirect, with unqualified practitioners. 2. That 
you have, in breach of vour undertaking not to advertise, done, or 
caused or permitted to he done on your behalf the following things, 
viz : (a) In February, 1912, the dropping of a card pamphlet advertising, 
your practice and t he artificial teeth supplied by you into the letter-box 
at the house of Mr. Frederick Edwin Gill, at 8, Lansdowne-road. 
Hands worth, Birmingham. ( b) Towards the end of February, 1912, 
the dropping of anottier and different card advertising your practice 
into the letter-box of 16, Oxford-road, Erdlngtoii, Birmingham- 
(C) On 4th March, 1912, the handing ofj a card similar to the last 
mentioned to Mr. Sidney Wm. Bliss m your surgery in response to a 
request from him for one of your prospectuses for a friend, (d) On or 
about 18th April, 1912, the dropping of a card similar to those in (bl¬ 
and (c) into the letter-box at the said house, 8, Lausdowne-road, 
Handsworth, Birmingham. 3 And that in relation thereto you have 
been guilty of infamous or uisgraceful conduct in a professional 
respect. 

At the conclusion of the proceedings on June 5th the 
following decision of the Council was announced by the 
President to counsel for the complainants, the British 
Dental Association:—Mr. Turner, I have to announce that 
the report of the Dental Committee has been referred back 
to it for further inquiry and report. 

The case was further considered by the Dental Committee- 
on Nov. 25th, 1912, and in a further report it stated that— 

William John Watson did not attend, having intimated by letter to 
the solicitor, dated November 14,1912, that he left himself unreservedly 
in the hands of the committee. 

The said William John Watson had previously in correspondent 
with the Registrar submitted a revised form of small card which In the 
opinion of the committee is not open t-o objection, and he had intimated 
that he adhered to his undertaking not to advertise directly or in¬ 
directly in the future, and that the card would only be used whm 
asked for by his patients in his consulting-room as hitherto. 

The Council considered in private the further rei>ort. 

The President said in announcing the decision : Tht- 
Council does not see fit to direct the Registrar to erase from 
the Dentists Register the name of Mr. William John Watson. 

The next business was the consideration of the report of 
the Dental Committee on the case of George William Thomas 
Arrowsmith, registered as of Whitstable, Kent, in practice 
before July 22nd, 1878, who had been summoned to appear 
before the committee on the following charge 

That being a registered dentist you have permitted an unqualified 
person named F. J. Oaten to practise In your name or in partner Jnp. 
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with or as assistant to you as a dentist at Westcliff House, Oxford- 
street, Whitst&ble, and that you have thereby enabled him to practise 
as If he were qualified. And that in relation thereto you have been 
guilty of infamous or disgraceful conduct in a professional respect. 

The Dental Committee in its report stated :— ^ 

The said George William Thomas Arrow-smith was registered in the 
Dentists Register on December 9, 1878, as '‘in practice before July 22, 
1878,” and his address in the Keister for the current year is Whitstable, 
Kent. The facts charged against the said George William Thomas 
Arrowsmith were that, being a registered dentist, he had permitted an 
unqualified person, named F. J. Oaten, to practise in his name or in 
partnership with or as assistant to him as a dentist at Westcliff House, 
Oxford-street, Whit-stable, and that he had thereby enabled him to 
practise as if he qualified. The committee find the facta proved as 
charged. 

Mr. Arrowsmith did not attend, nor was he represented.’ 
The complainants were the British Dental Association. 

The President, in announcing the decision of the 
Council, said : In the absence of Mr. Arrowsmith I have to 
state that, on the facts found in the report of the Dental 
Committee, it has been proved that George William Thomas 
Arrowsmith has been guilty of infamous or disgraceful 
conduct in a professional respect, and that the Registrar has 
been directed to erase from the Dentists Register the name 
of George William Thomas Arrowsmith. 

The next case to be considered was that of Alfred Arthur 
Austin, registered as of 86, Sherlock-street, Birmingham, 
L.A.H. Dubl. 1887, L.R.C.S. Irel. 1887, who had been 
summoned to appear before the Council on the following 
charge:— 

That being a registered medical practitioner you were on July 10th, 
1912, convicted at the Birmingham Assizes of feloniously killing and 
slaying one Lena Kinmond, and sentenced to seven years' penal 
aereitude. 

Mr. Austin did not attend nor was he represented. 

Mr. Harper, the solicitor to the Council, handed in the 
evidence of the conviction. 

The President said: I have to announce that the 
Council has come to the following decision :—That Alfred 
Arthur Austin having been proved to have been convicted of 
the felony alleged against him in the notice of inquiry, the 
Registrar has been directed to erase from the Medical 
Register the name of Alfred Arthur Austin. 

The Council then considered the case of William Arnold 
Thomson, registered as of Castle Hill, Maidenhead, L 
L.M., 1869, K.Q.C.P. Irel., L., 1869, F. 1874, R.C.S. Irel., 
who had been summoned to appear before the Council on the 
following charge:— 

That being a registered medical practitioner you were on May 14th 
1912, convicted at the Central Criminal Court of feloniously and 
unlawfully using an instrument with intent to procure miscarriage, 
and sentenced to three years’ penal servitude. 

Evidence of the conviction was submitted. 

The President said : I have to announce that William 
Arnold Thomson having been proved to have been convicted j 
of the felony alleged against him in the notice of inquiry, 
the Registrar has been directed to erase his name from the 
Medical Register. 

The next case was that of George Bell Todd, registered as 
of 40, Lansdown-crescenfc, Glasgow, M.B., M.S. 1884, Univ. 
Glasg., who had been summoned to appear before the Council 
on the following charge :— 

That being a registered medical practitioner you were on June 3, 
1912, convicted in the High Court of Justiciary on four charges of pro¬ 
curing abortion (to which charges you pleaded guilty) and were sen¬ 
tenced to seven years’ penal servitude. 

Evidence of the conviction and the judge’s observations in 
passing sentence were submitted. 

The President said: I have to announce that George Bell 
Todd having been proved to have been convicted of the 
felony alleged against him in the notice of inquiry, the 
Registrar has been directed to erase from the Medical 
Registrar the name of George Bell Todd. 

Report of the Public Health Committee. 

The following report from the Public Health Committee 
was received: 

The committee considered correspondence that bod passed between 
Mr. J. B. Purvis, M.A., secretary of the State Medicine Syndicate of 
the University of Cambridge, tnc registrar of the General Medical 
Council, the chairman of tne committee, and Dr. Norman Walker 
relative to an apparent discrepancy between the old and the new 
Regulations of the General Medical Council for the diploma of public 
health. The committee confirmed the action taken by the chairman in 
explaining to Mr. Purvis, through the registrar, that there was no dis¬ 
crepancy between the two issues of the Regulations. The committee 
expressed the hope that in all cases of doubt as to the meaning and 
bearing of the Regulations for the diploma in public health the licensing 
bodies would consult the committee. 


Examinations for the Services. 

A report was received from the Examination Committee on 
the returns as to the examinations for the Services received 
9ince the last session of the Council. It contained the 
following passages:— 

In the case of candidates for vacancies in the medical staff of the 
Royal Navy two candidates out of 12 were rejected in both medicine 
and surgery. Of one of the successful candidates it is reported that his 
spelling was “ bad” and in the case of another that it was “ bad and 
illiterate.” Both these successful candidates had passed the matricula¬ 
tion examination of the late Royal University of Ireland. 

In the case of candidates for vacancies in the Army Medical Service 
two were rejected, both being deficient in surgery, while in the case of 
candidates for vacancies in the Indian Medical Service four were 
rejected, of whom one was deficient in pathology and bacteriology, two 
failed to obtain quailing marks and were deficient in general know¬ 
ledge, and one failed to obtain qualifying marks and w as deficient in 
pathology and bacteriology and also in general knowledge. 

All three candidates reported as deficient in general knowledge 
appear to be natives of India with British but unregistered qualifica¬ 
tions. Two appear to have been registered as medical students, one in 
respect of the Allahabad Intermediate Arts Examination, supplemented 
by that of the Educational Institute of Scotland, and the other in 
respect of the Punjab Intermediate Arts Examination. The other 
practitioner does not appear to have been registered as a student in the 
United Kingdom, and therefore his preliminary examination cannot be 
traced. 

Vacancies on Committees. 

On the motion of Sir Thomas Fraser, the following 
nominations from the Scottish Branch Council to fill up the 
vacancies on committees caused by the retiral of Sir David 
Me Vail were agreed to: Examination Committee, Dr. 
Norman Walker ; Public Health Committee, Dr. McVail; 
National Insurance Act Committee, Dr. Cash. 

The Council adjourned. 

Thursday, Nov. 28th. 

The Council resumed its sitting at its offices, 299, Oxford- 
street. W. Sir Donald MacAlister, the President, was in 
the chair. 

Penal Cases. 

The Council considered the case of Charles Ernest Turner, 
registered as of 186, Camberwell-road, S.E., M.R.C.S., 
L.R.C.P., 1898, who had been summoned to appear before 
the Council on the following charge :— 

That being a registered medical practitioner you were on Oct. 16,1912, 
convicted at the Central Criminal Court of feloniously using an instru¬ 
ment with intent to procure miscarriage and were sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment with hard labour. 

Mr. Turner was not present, but he was represented by 
Mr. Stammers, solicitor. 

Evidence of the conviction was placed before the Council. 
Mr. Stammers addressed the Council on behalf of the 
practitioner. He said that at the trial certain medical 
evidence was called which showed that the miscarriage was 
quite consistent with natural causes. He would make an 
application to the Council that the case should be adjourned 
until Mr. Turner’s release, so that he might give evidence 
from the professional point of view of the case. 

The President 'said : I have to announce that Charles 
Ernest Turner having been proved to have been guilty of the 
felony alleged against him in the notice of inquiry, the 
Registrar has been directed to erase his name from the 
Medical Register. 

The Council considered a report of the Dental Committee 
on the case of Alfred James Futcher, registered as of 26, 
Pretoria-road, Southsea, in practice before July 22nd, 1878, 
who had been summoned to appear before the committee on 
the following charge :— 

That, being a registered dentist, you were on Oct. 10th, 1912, convicted 
at the Portsmouth Quarter Sessions of the tollowing misdemeanours, 
namely: (1) On May bth, 1909, of obtaining from the North Borneo 
State Cigar Syndicate, Limited, 100 cigars with intent to defraud; 

(2) On May 26th, 1909, of obtaining from the North Borneo State Cigar 
Syndicate, Limited, 200 cigars with intent to defraud; (3) on 
Sept. 6th, 1911, of obtaining from Jacob Winter one buckle ring and one 
signet ring with intent to defraud, and were sentenced to nine months’ 
imprisonment in the second division. 

The report of the Dental Committee dealt with the 
conviction. 

The President said : I have to announce that Alfred 
James Futcher having been proved to have been guilty of 
the divers misdemeanours alleged against him in the notice 
of inquiry, the Council has directed the Registrar to erase 
from the Dentists Register the name of Alfred James 
Futcher. 
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An Entry in th ? Medical Register. 

The Council considered the circumstances in relation to 
the continued appearance in the Medical Register of the 
name of Richard Henry Barber, registered as of 69, Victoria- 
road, New Brighton, Cheshire, Scottish Triple qualification 
1888. The person practising at that address had, it was 
stated in the agenda, received from the solicitor to the 
Council the following notice of an inquiry to be held at which 
lie was invited to attend :— 

On behalf of the General Medical Council I have to give you notice 
that on Thursday, Nov. 28th, 1912, at 2 p.as„ the Council will bold 
a* inquiry at 299, Oxford-street, London. W., for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether the person registered in the Medical Register 
with the name and particulars os followsRichard Henry Barber, 69, 
Victor!a-road. New Brighton, Cheshire; 1888. November 1st, K. ; 
Lie. R. Coll. Phys. Edin. 1888, Lie. R. Coll. Surg. Kdin. 1888, 
Lie. Fac. Phys. Surg. Glasg. 1888 — is deceased, and whether 
the said entry has been incorrectly made or fraudulently caused 
to be made in the said Register,' and should be erased there¬ 
from. This notice is sent to you as the person now or lately 
tarrying on practice as a legally qualified medical practitioner in 
the name of Richard Henry Barber at 69, Victoria-road, New Brighton, 
aforesaid. 1 am instructed to add that you may attend the inquiry 
personally, or may be represented by a solicitor with or without 
counsel. Any communication or application which you may desire to 
make relating to t he matter of Inquiry should be addressed to the 
Registrar of the Council at 299, Oxford-street, London, W., without 
delay. 

There was no appearance in reply to this notice. 

The informants in this case were the Medical Defence 
Union, who were represented by Dr. Bateman. 

The President said : There is no accused practitioner 
in this case, and the only question is as to the accuracy of 
the entry in the Medical Register trader the name of Richard 
Henry Barber. 

Dr. Bateman said that the Richard Henry Barber whose 
name appeared in the Medical Register qualified in Edinburgh 
in 1888, and after practising in Newcastle, Gateshead, and 
the neighbourhood went in 1890 to Oregon, in the United 
States of America. He took out a certificate authorising him 
to practise medicine in that State. He served with the 
American army in the Philippines, and afterwards returned to 
practice in Oregon. On Dec. 2nd, 1904, he received a call to 
visit a patient i n an outlying district. He had to cross a river or 
creek. The weather was severe, and Dr. Barber, who was 
on horseback, lost his way. The next day his lifeless body 
was found in the river. The body was identified as his at 
the subsequent inquest by persons who had known him. No 
one in America seemed to have thought it necessary to give 
notice of the death of Dr. Barber to the Registrar of the 
General Medical Council, and the entry remained as of 
Portland, Oregon, U.S. A, until in 1907 a letter was received 
purporting to come from Dr. Richard Henry Barber request¬ 
ing the alteration of the address from Portland, Oregon, to 
Liverpool. He asked that the entry in the Medical Register 
should be erased. 

Mrs. J. Barber, of Oregon, U.S.A., widow of Richard 
Henry Barber, went into the witness box and gave evidence 
in support of the application. She stated that she was a 
lady doctor. She arrived at Liverpool on Friday last, and 
on Monday she went to an office there and saw a man who 
purported to be Richard Henry Barber. She did not know 
him. She was the widow of Richard Henry Barber who was 
registered with the Edinburgh qualification^in 1888. She was 
born in Scotland. She left this country with her husband for 
the United States in 1890, and he having obtained the neces¬ 
sary State qualification practised medicine in Oregon. He 
went through the war in the Philippines. He afterwards 
practised his profession again in Oregon, and he died in 1904 
in the manner which had just been described to the Council. 
8fee produced his diploma granted by the Scottish Conjoint 
Board, his certificate qualifying him to practise in Oregon, 
And the papers relating to his service in the United States 
army. 

The Lboal Assessor submitted to the witness applications 
to the Council for the continued registration of Richard 
Henry Barber. 

Mrs. Barber said that these were not signed by her late 
husband. 

The President, after the Council had deliberated in 
private, said: Dr. Bateman, the Council has deliberated on the 
information you have laid before it, and it has come to the 
conclusion that it has been established that the person origin¬ 
ally registered as Richard Henry Barber is deceased, and it 
has accordingly directed the removal from the Medical 
R ^gister of the entry Richard Henry Barber. I am empowered 


by the Council to offer its thanks to yon and to the Union 
which you represent for the trouble you have taken in 
obtaining the facts, and for the manner you have laid them 
before us, and also to Mrs. Barber for having come over in 
order to assist the ends of justice. 

The Apothecaries’ Hall , Dublin. 

A report was received from the Examination Committee on 
the July and October examinations of the Apothecaries 1 Hall, 
Dublin. 

Sir Charles Ball said that the reports of the assistant 
examiners in surgery dealing with the final examinations of 
the Apothecaries’ Hall, Dublin, indicated that these exami¬ 
nations were satisfactory and sufficient. In respect to a 
question asked by the assistant examiners concerning their 
attendance at the examinations in practical pharmacy, 
medical jurisprudence, and hygiene, the committee was of 
opinion that, as these subjects were part of the final exami¬ 
nation, they should be inspected and reported upon. In 
conclusion, Sir Charles Ball moved that the Council should 
adopt a recommendation of the committee to the effect— 

That the assistant examiners be requested to report for the future 
upon the examination* in pharmacy and modical jurisprudence 
conducted by the Apothecaries Hall of Ireland. 

The President said that he doubted whether this recom¬ 
mendation could be legally made. Section & (2) of the 
Medical Act laid down that the assistant examiners should 
be charged with the duty of seeing that a sufficient standard 
was maintained in * ‘ medicine, surgery, and midwifery.” 
He doubted whether the subjects in the recommendation 
were embraced in the wording of the section. 

Sir Charles Ball withdrew the recommendation. 

Dr. Adyb-C urban moved :— 

That the reports upon the Apothecaries’ Hall, Dublin, be discontinued 
until such time as the Council may direct. 

He thought that the expense of preparing and printing 
these documents was unnecessary. 

Dr. Latimer seconded. 

Sir Henry Morri9 asked whether the time had not now 
come when some change might be made in the regular 
inspection and report of these examinations. 

Dr. Mackay moved as an amendment that the matter 
should be referred to the Examination Committee. 

Dr. Norman Walker seconded the amendment. 

After some discussion, 

Dr. Adye^Curran said that he would assent to his motion 
being sent to the Examination Committee for consideration. 

This suggestion was then agreed to. 

Students' Registration Committee. 

A report was received from the Students 1 Registration 
Committee. 

Interim Report cf the Education Committee. 

On the motion of Dr. Mackay the following interim report 
was received from the Education Committee :— 

The Committee report with reference to their proposals for raising 
the standard of the Preliminary Examination in general knowledge 
that they are at present engaged in conferring with Indian and Colonial 
examining bodies, that they now propose to consult the Government 
and university bodies of the United Kingdom, and that they intend to 
report to the Council on the whole subject at the session of May, 
1913. 

The Pharmacopoeia Committee's Report. 

The following report was received from the Pharmacopoeia 
Committee :— 

From June 1st to Nov. 23rd, 1912, the number of copies of the British 
Pharmacopeia (1898) sold by the publishers was 605. The total nomber 
of copies sold in the year ending Nov. 23rd was 1046, a number somewhat 
in excess of the annual average. Up to the present time 44,620 copies 
of the Pharmacopoeia and 4520 copies of the Indian and Colonial 
Addendum liave been sold. The stock of the Pharmacopoeia now in 
hand numbers 384 copies; it maybe necessary to print a small additional 
impression before the new Pharmacopoeia is ready for pub!l carton. 

Four important sect ions of the draft text of the new work have been 
prepared by the editors, and are in course of revision by the ctumnltfees, 
with the assistance of the several committees of reference. It hoped 
that these sections, and others, will be ready for the printers early la 
the new year, and that the correction of the proofs will tfceareforwaid 
be rapidly proceeded with. 

The committee recommend that Dr. Caeh, ne w aaadd MI—■ 
member, be appointed an ordinary member of the oonunMtar iw tbs 
place of Sir David Me Vail. 

The recommendation to appoint Dr. Cash an ordinary 
member was agreed to. , 
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Diagnosis, Treatment, and Research under the Insurance Act. 

Sir Clifford Allbutt moved :— 

That the Insurance Act Committee be instructed to consider in the 
Interests of medical education the means and arrangements under the 
Act for providing those aids to diagnosis, treatment, and research 
which modem pathology has made available, and be authorised to 
make representations to the authorities on these and any other 
matters arising out of the Act which come within the functions of the 
Council. 

He said that it was only from the point of view of medical 
education that the Council could deal with this subject, and 
it might be wise for the committee to bring forward a report 
at the next meeting of the Council upon which it might 
decide whether or not it should take certain action. In the 
meantime matters were very urgent. It might be desirable 
in the interests of the medical profession that the com¬ 
mittee should have some power in the interval, seeing that 
the Insurance Act would come into operation in a few weeks, 
to approach the authorities on the matters concerned, and 
perhaps also on some of the sentiments or opinions which 
might be expressed by the Council during its present sitting. 
He might be allowed to say, without any misunder¬ 
standing, that the country generally had entered upon the 
Insurance Act without realising as a country—individuals, 
no doubt, realised it—what a very big business was 
being taken in hand. At the end of last year he approached 
the Insurance Commissioners and pointed out what a very 
large, important, and costly undertaking the Act was if it 
were undertaken from the point of view of preventing or 
diminishing disease. He need not labour that point. It 
was only too well known. If shrewd clinical observation, 
aided by a battery of drugs, was to do any good under 
the Insurance Act in abolishing some of the great 
plagues which afflicted mankind, it would have to be 
supplemented. This would involve not merely the under¬ 
taking of a crusade against tuberculosis. There were many 
great subjects that would have to be taken up and dealt with 
on the same principle as the tuberculosis crusade. Other 
diseases, such as rheumatic fever and diphtheria,would have 
to be attacked in the same way. There must be a general 
movement all along the line against these plagues. That 
being so, how was it to be done ? The schemes might fall 
into two classes. He was not going to give his personal 
views at this stage. He had urged very strongly that there 
should be some systematic development of clinical labora¬ 
tories and the linking up of special departments of hospitals 
along certain lines. It was suggested to him about three 
months ago that next year a committee should be appointed 
by the Government to go into these questions very carefully 
and fully as to whether existing institutions or new institu¬ 
tions might be developed for the purpose of research, as well 
as giving assistance to medical men, and whether they should 
be linked up to afford easy powers of consultation with 
those who studied along special lines. If this committee 
were appointed, it seemed to him of the very greatest 
possible importance that the General Medical Council from 
the point of view of medical education should be in a 
position to deal with any such Government Committee. It 
was desirable that there should be some body which could 
speak on the kind of line the Council would probably take 
up towards medical education. The schemes of which he 
spoke might fall into two classes. On the one hand, there 
might be a central scheme and, on the other, a devolutionary 
or provincial scheme. The one proposal was to have a 
great central institute which might be the resort of all 
medical men—so far as he know, both of England and 
Scotland. There might be a large central bureau, perhaps 
in London or in Edinburgh or some large centre. 

Sir C. Nixon : What about Ireland ? 

Sir Clifford Allbutt : There are so many points of 
difference that I had better keep to England and Scotland. 
The other scheme was to develop the many institutions 
which already existed and were largely in universities and to 
gome extent in other independent bodies, and to develop, for 
xnstanoe, laboratories in Aberdeen, Edinburgh, St. Andrews, 
Newcastle, Leeds, Oxford, Cambridge, and other great 
centres, pathological and clinical laboratories on scientific 
lines. It would be necessary to establish such institutions in 
important places where there was not a university college 
—say, in places like Norwich and Exeter. This was one 
way in which a large body, not merely of reports from 
ntedtoai neon oeuld be received, but where medical research 
work might he censed oat in the most beneficial manner. 


He thought that that touched medical education. He would 
speak of England. If there was a large central institution 
in London it appeared to him that it would become a large 
manufactory of clinical reports, and it would be very efficient 
in its way, but it would tend to harden into a bureau 
diverted from reseirch, and it might become an un- 
progressive institution. It would be entirely out of the 
reach of the practitioners of England as a means of education. 
That would be his attitude to the central scheme. If the 
development of local institutions were looked to the members 
of the Council would see what an enormous educational 
influence these might exert in the districts around them. There 
would be an honourable emulation between one instit ution and 
another. There would be the great stimulus of professors 
and other workers from the various universities and else¬ 
where meeting together in conference, like at the Patho¬ 
logical and Pharmacological Societies. There would be. all 
this machinery for continuing the education of the medical 
man already in practice. In these days of motor cars 
medical men could easily run up to the centre. It appeared 
to him that from the point of view of the education of the 
actual practitioner, it was of the greatest importance that 
these local centres should be developed for the purpose of 
clinical assistance. If these places were to be institute*! 
research must be carried on at the same time. That 
research would have a most inspiriting influence in the various 
districts besides benefiting young students. He thought 
that he had said sufficient to indicate good reasons why this 
further question should be committed to the existing 
Insurance Act Committee, and why some considerable 
powers should be given to that committee in case of 
urgency to meet the authorities on matters which appeared 
to him to be of vital interest to the medical profession. 

Dr. Langley Browne seconded. He thought that tho 
Council was not only interested in the education of the 
medical man during the time he was getting on the Register, 
but also during the whole time of his professional life. There 
ought to be an easy means of verifying diagnoses. There 
were many cases occurring in practice in which a medical 
man would be very glad if he could apply at once and get 
help in his diagnoses. The means of using modem methods 
under the Insurance Act should be arranged, but he did not 
think that this should be an additional duty for everyone on 
the panel. 

Sir Thomas Frashr said that his recollection was that one 
of the conditions laid down by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was that the practitioner should employ all 
modern methods in his diagnosis and in the treatment he 
was expected to employ. That seemed to him to be imposing 
on the profession something which was quite impossible at 
the present stage. The institution of centres in different 
’parts of the country was the only practical procedure. 

Dr. Norman Moore remarked that he did not want it to 
go out that the hospitals and medical schools had not carried 
out the kind of research work to which Sir Clifford Allbutt 
had referred. They had, on the contrary,. been spending 
large sums of money on it, and if the plan to which Sir 
Clifford Allbutt had alluded came into force they would form 
a large proportion of the institutions. He thought that tho 
more discussion there was of these subjects and the more 
ways in which these questions were put before the Council 

the better. , . £ 4 

Sir C. Nixon said that he would strongly object to a 
policy of centralisation. -He did not think on the whole 
that the medical profession would get very much aid and 
encouragement from the State. The only -aid which they 
could get from the State was money, and it was very chary 
in giving money. For improvement research work must be 
looked to. He expressed the opinion that a great deal of 
money under the Insurance Act which would be spent on 
the sanatorium treatment of consumption could be applied 
with far greater benefit in other directions. A great deal of 
the money would go into the structure. 

The President observed that as chairman of the Insur¬ 
ance Act Committee he ought to say something. The 
National Insurance Act was framed without the Council 
having the -opportunity of first seeing it. The Act had an 
effect on medical education, and it ignored the hos¬ 
pitals. These matters were overlooked by the authorities 
until it was too late. The Council had intervened 
[and had been told that the hospitals were outside the 
Ineopeof the Act. In the Act there was a provision for a 
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certain sum of money to be set aside for research. It was 
quite possible that a Government with the best intentions 
might set up institutions which might be quite useless. He 
thought that in this motion there was a suggestion that 
nothing should be done detrimental to medical education by 
the use of this sum of money on research. If that was what 
was meant he was sure that the Insurance Act Committee 
might say something to the authorities concerned and warn 
them that the expenditure might be advantageous or not to 
medical education. What further developments might be 
could not be foreseen. No serious ones were likely to come 
before the next meeting of the Council. The question was 
whether the Council should not make representations if 
there was a chance of the research grant being applied in a 
wrong direction. 

Dr. Little referred to the fears that subscriptions would 
be withdrawn from hospitals in consequence of the Insurance 
Act. He also apprehended that if confinements in hos¬ 
pitals were curtailed there would be no adequate means of 
t eaching students and midwives their duties. 

Dr. Macdonald pointed out difficulties with which 
practitioners were faced in applying modern methods of 
diagnosis and treatment under the Insurance Act. If the 
Act was carried out they should like to see a scheme in 
operation such as Sir Clifford Allbutt suggested. But what¬ 
ever the Insurance Act Committee might consider or what¬ 
ever the authorities might desire, an amending Act would be 
required. He understood that it was the idea of the 
Government that there should be no amending Act for three 
years. He did not think that there was any need for hurry. 
The amendment of an Act of Parliament was a difficult 
thing. It was quite possible that the Government might 
not carry out such a scheme as Sir Clifford Allbutt had 
suggested. There were no arrangements under the Act at 
the present time. 

The President : They may be proposed under the 
Regulations hereafter. 

Dr. Macdonald : They are not in the Act at the present time. 

Sir Clifford Allbutt, in replying to the discussion, said 
that it was quite clear that wherever the money was to come 
from, it was not to come out of the pockets of the practi¬ 
tioners of this country. They could not do it. He was not 
sure that those in authority understood that none of the 
members of the Council knew what margin of money 
there might be to carry out research in any other field than 
tuberculosis. He dared say that Dr. Macdonald had heard 
that the Government did contemplate having a very large 
And costly machinery for the development of public medi¬ 
cine on the lines which he had indicated. It was the 
business of the Council to see that steps were not taken pre¬ 
maturely which would interfere with the education of the 
senior as well as the junior members of the medical profession. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Conclusion of Session. 

This concluded the business on the programme. 

On the motion of Dr. Norman Moore, the President was 
thanked for his services in the chair. 

The President, in replying, congratulated the Council on 
the shortest session which had taken place in his memory. 

The session of the Council then came to a conclusion. 


MEDICINE AND THE LAW. 


Prosecution of an Unqualified Person in Poplar . 

The Medical Defence Union, having undertaken the case 
on the recommendation of Mr. Wynne Baxter and of a jury 
At an inquest which he had conducted, recently prosecuted 
with success a man named Edwards at the Thames police 
court. His conduct had been brought to light by the fact 
that he had treated a man who had died from syncope follow¬ 
ing pneumonia, who was probably under the impression that 
be was being attended by a qualified medical practitioner. 
Other instances of Edwards’s readiness to make a pretended 
diagnosis, to supply bot-tfes of 4 ‘ medicine,” and to accept 
money for doing so, were supplied in the witness-box 
by healthy emissaries of the Medical Defence Union, 
upon whom the defendant had used the stethoscope 
in a surgery tvhere artificial teeth and bottles were displayed, 
as well as a colourable imitation of a diploma. The defendant 
had also at one time exhibited a card upon which the letters 
M.C.S. followed his name. He stated that these initials had 


been suggested to him by a medical man who had lodged with 
him, and he said that he believed them to stand for “ Massa¬ 
chusetts College of Surgeons.” He had declared Mr. Tyrell, a 
clerk to Messrs. Hempsons, solicitors to the Medical Defence 
Union, to be suffering from bronchitis and bronchial catarrh, 
and had told him that his bronchial tubes were closed, 
charging Is. Id. for the information and for a bottle of 
liquid the nature of which was not stated. The serious 
nature of the deception practised from tne point of view 
of the safety of the public having been pointed out, a fine 
was imposed of £10, with £5 5s. costs. In the present 
state of the law no more serious penalty could be expected, 
but it becomes more and more obvious that the public is 
insufficiently protected from the practices of those who 
pretend to the possession of a medical status. 


ROYAL MEDICAL BENEVOLENT FUND. 


At the November meeting of the committee 29 cases were 
considered, and grants amounting to £280 made to 26 of the 
applicants. Appended is an abstract of the cases relieved :— 

Daughter, aged 50, of late M.D. Edin. Capital entirely exhausted by 
unavoitiable expenses due to prolonged and severe illness, and 
is now dependent on friends for shelter. Relieved three times, £34. 
Voted £12. 

Widow, aged 50, of M.B. Edin. No income ; endeavours to support 
herself by letting rooms, and receives slight help from a daughter. 
Voted £5* 

Widow, aged 60, of L.R.C.P. Edin. Quite unprovided for at husband’s 
death a few months ago, and linds great difficulty in obtaining employ¬ 
ment. Voted £10. 

Daughter, aged 61, of late M.R.C.S. Tries to maintain herself by 
taking boarders, but has nearly exhausted her small capital and is in bad 
health. Voted £12. 

Daughter, aged 38, of late M.R.C.S. Has been obliged to give up her 
situation on account of ill-health, and is consequently dependent upon 
her mother, an annuitant of this fund.. Voted £5. 

W’idow, aged 72, of L.R.C.P. Edin. Has a pension from a charitable 
society, but requires help owing to the ill-health of a daughter. 
Voted £5. 

Son, aged 18, of late M.R.C.S. Earns £50 a year as a clerk, hut asks for 
a little help towards the expenses of his mother’s funeral. Voted £5. 

Daughters, aged 60 and 55, of late M.R.C.S. No income; small 
arnings from needlework and receives slight help from friends. 
e Relieved eight times, £114. Voted £20 

Widow, aged 51, of L.R.C.P. Irel. No income and health feeble. Is 
temporarily in charge of a furnished cottage, but has to find food, Ac. 
Relieved tiVc times. £60. Voted £12. 

Widow, aged 54, of L.F.P.S. Glasg. Tries to support herself by 
receiving boarders, but finds great difficulty in obtaining them and 
has had a very bad season. Relieved twice, £20. Voted £10. 

Widow, aged 65, of L.R.C.P. Edin. W T as left quite unprovided for at 
husband’s death a few years ago and has since developed a chronic 
complaint by which she is quite incapacitated. Is given a home by a 
sister, but asks help towards the unavoidable expenses of an attendant. 
Relieved three times, £36. Voted £12. 

Widow, aged 75, of M.D. Loud. Has two small annuities, but is 
crippled by chronic rheumatism, and asks help to obtain a few small 
comforts and necessary clothing. Relieved seven times, £41. Voted£6. 

Widow, aged 65, of L.R.C.P. Edin. Has a small pension, but it is 
insufficient for hare necessities, and applicant is in bad health. 
Relieved five times, £37. Voted £10. 

L.R.C.P. Edin., aged 55. Used to practise in Glasgow, but has been 
in bad health for some years, and is now incapacitated by spastic para- 

S legia. Is given a home by a sister, who can ill afford to help. 
Relieved eight times, £96. Voted £12. 

Daughter, aged 67, of late M.D. St. And. Income less than 10*. a 
week, and in such had health that active employment is quite im¬ 
possible. Relieved five times, £60. Voted £12. 

Widow, aged 53, of L.S.A. No income, and occupation impossible on 
account of deafness and defective eyesight. Slight help from a son 
earning 22s. a week. Relieved six times, £76. Voted £18. 

Daughter, aged 65, of late M.R.C.S. Income less than 10*. a week, 
and has always been in delicate health. Relieved four times, £48. 
Voted £12. 

Daughter, aged 60, of late L.R.C.P. Is mentally deficient and has 
been for many years dependent on a sister who is a nurse. Relieved 
seven times, £8d. Voted £12. 

Daughter, aged 59, of M.D. Lond. Used to partially support 
herself by teaching, but is now, owing to age and ill-health, dependent 
for shelter on a sister whose income is very small. Relieved 29 times, 
£218. Voted £12. 

Daughter, aged 58, of late L.S.A. Has been in feeble health for many 
years and is now only able to earn a few shillings a month. Slight help 
from a relation. Relieved 13 timeB, £122. Voted £15. 

Widow, aged 71, of L.R.C.P. Edin. Entirely dependent on an 
old age pension and the help from this Fund. Eyesight falling amt 
crippled by rheumatoid arthritis. Relieved 5 times, £60. Voted £12 
Daughter, aged 53, of late L.R.C.P. Edin. No income, and quite 
unable to maintain herself on account of chronic ill-health. Slight 
help from an uncle and a brother. Relieved three times, £32. Voted £12. 

Widow, aged 67, of M.R.C.S. Lives rent free at a ladies’ home ami 
has a pension of £10 per annum, hut requires a little further help. 
Relieved three times, £36. Voted £6. 

Daughters, aged 60 and 54, of late M.R.C.S. No income; endeavour 
to support themselves by taking boarders, and receive a little help from 
relations; health indifferent. Relieved three times, £46. Voted £18. 

Daughter, aged 64, of late M.R.C.S. No income; slight help from 
relations ; health very bad. Relieved six times, £72. Voted £18. 

Contributions may be sent to the honorary secretary, Dr. 
Samuel West, 16, Wimpole-street, London, W# 
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The Scientific Spirit in Medicine. 

Dr. A. E. Garrod, in an address to the Abernethian 
Society under this title, published .in the November 
number of the St. Bartholometv's Hospital Journal , states 
that he was led to select the consideration of the scientific 
spirit in medicine as his subject after reading the report 
upon Medical Education in Europe, written for the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching by Mr. 
Abraham Flexner. Mr. Flexner’s report certainly con¬ 
tained the suggestion that there was a lack of the scientific 
spirit and atmosphere in our British schools of medicine, 
and Dr. Garrod points out the fundamental importance 
of scientific method in all branches of medical science, 
scientific method differing from scientific spirit, in that 
the latter does not rest content with applying that which 
is already known, but, in addition, serves the double pur¬ 
pose, first of stimulating advance by pressing forward into 
the regions of the unknown, and second of restraining 
hasty, unchecked, and uncontrolled conclusions. He rather 
happily compares the scientific spirit to the hormones which 
stimulate the growth and activities of the parts of an 
organism. He admits that the organisation of research 
Into medical subjects is more efficient in Germany than in 
our own country, and points out that a large proportion of 
the great discoveries of the past of which British science 
is so justly proud have been the outcome of individual 
■effort, emanating from men not holding academic posts. 
In this country we do not make the use we should of the 
guidance of our scientific leaders. There are probably few 
■who would not agree that Dr. Garrod has here laid bare 
-one of the chief defects of British methods in matters 
relating to medical research, or who would quarrel with 
Tiis contention that 14 what is chiefly needed nowadays 
Is organised collective effort under inspiring guidance, each 
iman sharing in the task and contributing his share by 
cultivating a larger or smaller field of his own. ” 

But there are other difficulties in our way. If we in this 
country are falling behind our brethren in other lands 
in scientific medicine, it is in no small measure due to the 
fact that our workers are confronted with so great an array 
of popular sentiment and prejudice, not only In regard 
^o vivisection, but also in the readiness to believe evil of 
hospitals and their methods, and in the increasing difficulty 
in obtaining subjects for dissection. The influence of the 
scientific spirit in the practical application of the results 
obtained to clinical medicine and surgery is, of course, 
only indirectly influenced by these drawbacks, and a more 
serious danger lies in the disassociation that is threatened 
of laboratory and clinical work. We are glad to find Dr. 


Garrod opposed to the system whereby those examina¬ 
tions which are comprised under the general heading of 
clinical pathology are likely to pass out of the hands of 
those working in the wards, and thus in close relation with 
the patients ; such a departure must be regarded as a grave 
misfortune and one which the German system obviates, 
since there the clinical laboratories are distinct from the 
pathological institute, and are under the control of the head 
of the “klinik.” The application of scientific method and 
spirit to therapeutics and the replacement of empiricism 
by the rational employment of the means of cure are marked 
examples of the progress of medicine with us to-day, but 
here Dr. Garrod, with considerable breadth of view,_pays 
tribute to the services of empiricism, affirming that even 
now it is by no means dead or useless. It is a fact that 
must be admitted that empiricism finds a useful application, 
for example, in the trial of new remedies, introduced on 
scientific grounds for a special object, in the hope that some 
benefit may result. The scientific spirit imposes caution 
and enjoins judicious examination of evidence in these 
cases, as well as the careful weighing even of traditional 
and apparently well-established teachings. But the caution 
may be displayed at the risk of the medical man’s reputation 
for wisdom with the public. The difficulties which may be 
encountered owing to the vague character of popular notions 
in regard to medical questions are very serious. The public 
is too apt to mistake scientific caution in statement for 
evidence of incompetence, and to estimate a ready dogmatism 
above a reasoned uncertainty. 

-» —. 

The Mutual Amenities of Surgeons 
and Anaesthetists. 

As with many other questions of medico-legal and medico- 
ethical importance, there are few “leading cases” or 
judicial decisions to guide those who would seek to lay 
down settled principles for the legal relations of surgeon, 
anaesthetist, and patient. It is presumable that should such 
issues some day arise before a legally constituted tribunal, 
the result will depend on the ordinary common law 
applied to the merits and circumstances of each indi¬ 
vidual case. In attempts, therefore, to define the legal 
responsibilities of those who take part in operations 
or examinations conducted under anaesthesia, only general 
lines have been indicated by those authors who have dealt 
with this subject; and this is a necessary attitude, since the 
opinions which judges and juries may form on various con¬ 
tingencies, not in themselves very uncommon or remote, are 
as yet matters of pure conjecture. 

Both the surgeon and the anaesthetist of the present day 
are individually, and in their mutual connexion with each 
other and their patient, on a very different footing from that 
which obtained when surgery and anaesthesia were nascent 
sciences. For many years after the introduction of 
general anaesthesia the surgeon was allowed by general 
consent control over the actions of the anaesthetist, and 
his position was quite justifiable. He assigned to the 
anaesthetist the same status of tutelage as that of his 
assistant; and the corollary to this was that he accepted 
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full responsibility for the oonduct and consequences of the 
anesthesia. With the increasing number and complexity of 
major operations came the need for deeper and longer anaes¬ 
thesia, and therewith for greater knowledge and skill on 
the part of the anaesthetist. This development entailed less 
and less interference and supervision on the surgeon's part, 
since eventually the special anaesthetist came to know a very 
great deal more than any surgeon about the art and 
especially the science of anaesthesia. At the present time 
there are, indeed, some surgeons who still seek to relegate 
the anaesthetist to his old position of subordination ; but 
even they can seldom be induced to admit any legal liability 
for his acts. The view advocated in The Lancet has been 
upheld in the Law Times —namely, that tlie anaesthetist, 
provided he be a qualified practitioner, is liable for any 
default of his own committing, and that no liability in that 
respect attaches to the operator. The same view has been 
expressed in an obiter dictum from the Bench. This appa¬ 
rently simple and straightforward proposition by no means 
covers all the points of contact between surgeon and 
arisesthetist. Apart from any matters such as might 
engage the attention of a court of law, there are many 
incidents in their cooperation which may disturb 
the amenities between them. In actual practice it is 
often extremely difficult for an anaasthetist to take an 
independent line in the event of a disagreement with the 
operator as to the proper course of action in unusual circum¬ 
stances. A resident officer, for example, in a voluntary 
hospital is naturally reluctant to exercise a judgment which 
may lead him into opposition to a member of the visiting 
staff; and in a rate-supported institution the difficulty 
of a junior officer is greater still, since the preference 
or reverse of superior officers may affect his future career. 
Again, in private surgical practice the surgeon is gene¬ 
rally allowed, or even expected, to nominate his anaesthetist 
for any contemplated operation—a custom in itself 
wholly wise and salutary. Such an anaesthetist, particularly 
if he be a specialist in this branch, is dependent for his 
livelihood upon the goodwill of the surgeons with whom he 
works, and is hardly tried should his private judgment lead 
him to conclusions which do not tally with those of the 
operator. For instance, the choice of the drugs to be used, 
the method of exhibiting them, and the advisability of dis¬ 
continuing an operation in a patient who shows signs of 
failing vitality are some of the topics on which differences 
of opinion may arise. Fortunately these divergences are 
rare, and when they do occur it is most unusual for any 
serious friction to take place. Tact and forbearance on 
both sides are required and are generally forthcoming. 

There are, however, occasions when the first consideration 
in all medical practice—the interests of the patient—may 
demand, or appear to demand, a course of action which is 
bound to throw surgeon and anaesthetist into antagonism. 
A case exactly in point has recently been submitted to 
us by a resident medical officer in a voluntary hospital. 
His duties include the administration of anaesthetics for a 
certain member of the staff ; and this surgeon practises the 
removal of tonsils and adenoids by a method which the 
resident regards as highly dangerous and the frequent cause 
of grave anxiety on the patient's behalf. We are not told 


any details of the technique; but it may be supposed 
that the danger apprehended must be either that 
of haemorrhage or of respiratory complications from choice 
of posture or anaesthetic. The query is propounded to us. 
Is the resident, whose previous experience as an anaesthetist- 
extends to over one hundred cases of tonsils and adenoids, 
justified in refusing to cooperate with a surgeon whose 
methods he regards as dangerous ? The facts as set forth 
by our correspondent, who is one of the interested parties, 
are too vague to admit of any but a conditional answer. If 
the risk which the anaesthetist anticipates is one due to 
insistence by the surgeon on a particular method of 
anaesthetisation (e.g., very deep chloroformisation) or 
on a faulty posture (e.g., the dorsal posture with the 
head extended over the end of the table), then we 
believe ^,hat protest and even refusal to be associated with 
the case are not only justifiable but imperative. If, on the 
other hand, it is some operative principle or detail which 
forms the basis of criticism, the case is more difficult. Unless 
the resident could persuade the rest of the visiting staff that 
the surgeon’s methods were contrary to the accepted canons 
of surgical practice, the probable result of a protest would 
be that he would have to resign his post. A preferable 
course would be to consult some senior member of the 
staff about the impasse, choosing someone of ripe pro¬ 
fessional experience and much knowledge of the world. 
Advice from such a source would probably go far towards a 
satisfactory solution, because the adviser would necessarily 
know more than any outsider of the merits of the con¬ 
tention. The very nice point which is raised in the- 
communication made to us illustrates the need for a cordial 
understanding between surgeon and anaesthetist, and for 
the due observance on both 6ides of those amenities or 
conduct which may even make or mar the success of an 
operation. 

■ ■ . ■ ■» - 

The National Insurance Act. 

The Council of the British Medical Association have now 
met to consider the result of the interviews held last week 
between the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Insurance- 
Commissioners on one side, and on the other a deputation 
of five members of the Association, chosen for that purpose 
by the Representative Body at its recent meeting. The 
Council had before them the memorandum from Mr. Lloyi> 
George on the outcome of the interviews. This is published 
in The Lancet this week on p. 1820. They also had the 
annotations of the State Sickness Insurance Committee 
upon this document which they have now issued to the 
Association, together with a report on the position as 
it seems to be modified by Mr. Lloyd George’s latest, 
proposals. The conference at the Treasury, it will lx> 
remembered, was sanctioned by the Representative Body for 
the purpose of putting before the Government the reason¬ 
able demands of the medical profession. While on the one 
hand the Government was informed that the profession 
declined to take service under the Act and Regulations a* 
these stood on Nov. 20th, it was tacitly admitted on the 
other hand that the cardinal points were open to some 
revision. The five representatives of the Association 
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were given no powers to come to any settlement 
on behalf of the profession, and it was agreed—although 
the legality of the method has been questioned—that 
upon the result of the conference being made known 
the divisions of the Association should meet and vote 
lor accepting or rejecting the terms finally proposed by the 
Government, and that the combined record of all the 
members’ votes should be regarded as decisive. All this 
was understood before the deputation waited upon the 
Chancellor. 

Remembering the natural anxiety of the Government to 
set up a satisfactory medical service under the Act by 
Jan. 15th next, it was scarcely doubted that some con¬ 
cessions 'would be offered to the profession ; but it was 
equally probable that the outcome of the conference would 
leave many medical men entirely opposed to the conditions 
of service, however amended these might be in detail. 
This feeling is reflected in the Council’s report which 
attempts to put the present situation fairly before the 
members of the Association without leaning strongly to one 
side or the other. In view of the presence of two parties 
within the Council, a clearer lead than this could hardly 
have been expected from that body. 

If we take in order the principal objections of the medical 
profession to the conditions of service proposed under the 
Regulations or outlined by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
when he announced that a larger sum of money would be 
available for medical benefit, and if we examine the way in 
which the Chancellor now offers to deal with these objec¬ 
tions, it becomes clear why the Council of the Association 
have avoided the responsibility of advising acceptance or 
rejection of the revised terms. The demand for a flat 
income limit throughout the country has at length been 
abandoned by the Association, while the demand for a fuller 
medical representation Upon Local Insurance Committees, 
-which many authorities regard as of far greater importance, 
has at last been granted by the Government. The question 
•of mileage has been answered by a promise that in excep¬ 
tional districts this 6hall not be a charge upon the fixed 
sum set aside for medical remuneration ; but the distance 
within which no claim for mileage is admissible remains at 
three miles from the nearest practitioner’s house—in many 
-cases a most inequitable limit. A new body, a Committee 
of Enquiry, composed of members of the medical profession 
,and one lawyer, is contemplated, its fnnetion being to advise 
the Commissioners with regard to the removal of medical men 
from the panels. The practitioner’s general right to dis¬ 
pense medicines has been denied, though in certain circum¬ 
stances he may do so. The suggestion that medical men 
should keep ** simple records ” of the cases under their care 
has been whittled down to a request for bare anonymous 
•details for statistical purposes, while it is announced that 
the proposed inspection and supervision of their work, which 
medical men have objected to on principle, really mean 
nothing at all. Changes have been made in the Provisional 
Regulations embodying these points. 

The concessions which the deputation has obtained from 
-the Chancellor of the Exchequer seem thus to be numerous 
hut of no great importance, save that the representation of 
-medical men upon the Local Insurance Committees has been 


raised to one-tenth. Every member of the profession should 
consider carefully the revised terms in the light of prob¬ 
able after-events. The responsibility of voting for or against 
acceptance, which now falls upon individual medical men, 
is clearly very great. Assuming that the Government have 
really said their last word, it is not now a question of 
closing or reopening negotiations, but of giving provisional 
consent to a definite scheme of service. The dangers of 
absolute refusal are admittedly great, but it is possible that 
a majority of the electorate may prefer to face these rather 
than commit themselves to the less known hazard of 
acceptance. 

The Provisional Regulations with regard to the ad¬ 
ministration of medical benefit were published in full 
in The Lancet of Oct. 5th, p. 979, but in accordance 
with the Memorandum of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(see p. 1620), and with the most recent financial offer, 
they have now been modified in many, if small, particulars. 
The Regulations in their new form have not reached 
us in time for publication this week. They will be 
accompanied by : 1. A letter from the Commission to In¬ 
surance Committees explaining the administration of medical 
benefit. The letter aims at making many things plain as 
to the working of the Regulations which are not easily 
discoverable from the perusal of the Regulations them¬ 
selves. 2 and 3. Model forms of agreement which an 
Insurance Committee may use with the practitioners in its 
area (a) on the capitation basis, and (j3) on the payment by 
attendance basis. 4. Model letter of invitation from Insur¬ 
ance Committees to the practitioners in their area to apply 
to be placed on the panel. 


Foreign University Intelligence.— 

Berlin : Dr. Pinkuss, a Berlin gynaecologist, has been granted 
the title of Professor.— Breslau: Dr. Stertz has been re¬ 
cognised as privat-docent of Neurology and Psychiatry. 
Budapest: Dr. Ladislaus Bla9kovics, privat-docent of ophthal¬ 
mology, and Dr. Sigmund Gerloczy, privat-docent of infec¬ 
tious diseases, have been granted the title of‘Extraordinary 
Professor.— Cracow: Dr. Emil Godlewski, extraordinary pro¬ 
fessor of anatomy and embryology, has been promoted to an 
Ordinary Professorship.— Freiburg: Dr. K. Gauss, privat- 
docent of gynaecology, has been granted the title of Professor. 
—Giessen: Dr. August Briining, privat-docent of surgery, has 
been granted the title of Professor.— Gottingen: Dr. E. 
Sohultze, professor in Greifswald, has been appointed to 
the chair of Psychiatry in succession to the late Dr. 
Cramer. —Konigsberg: Dr. K. Goldstein, privat-docent of 
psychiatry, has been granted the title of Professor.— 
Lausanne: Dr. August Rond, extraordinary professor of 
anatomy, and Dr. Hermann Reitzke, extraordinary professor 
of pathological anatomy, have been promoted to Ordinary 
Professorships.— Modena : Dr. L. Tarabini-Castellan i has 
been recognised as privat-docent of Medical Pathology ; and 
Dr. B. Formiggini as privat-docent of Surgery and Operative 
Medicine.— Munich : Dr. von Angerer, professor of surgery, 
body physician to the Prince Regent, has been granted the 
title of “Yr. Excellency.”— Palermo: Dr. C. Coppolino 
has been recognised as privat-docent of Dermatology and 
Syphiligraphy. — Pavia: Dr. G. Fornario has been recognised 
as privat-docent of Medical Pathology.— Pisa: Dr. M. 
Pennetta has been recognised as privat-docent of Medical 
Pathology.— Rostock: Dr. H. Queckenstedt has been re¬ 
cognised as privat-docent of Medicine.— Sienna: Dr. Pergola 
has been recognised as privat-docent of Bacteriology.— 
Tiibingen: Dr. O. Nfigeli, of Ziirich, has been appointed 
Extraordinary Professor of Medicine. 
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DR. FRIEDMANN’S “CURE” OF TUBERCULOSIS. 

So many articles, and some of a most unguarded character, 
have appeared in the lay press during the last three weeks 
concerning a supposed cure of tuberculosis discovered by 
Dr. F. F. Friedmann, of Berlin, and communicated to the 
medical profession for the first time in a paper read by him 
before the Berlin Medical Society early in November, that 
it has become necessary to put briefly before our readers 
how far Dr. Friedmann’s claims can be substantiated, and 
what are the main reasons for believing that his discoveries 
do not imply any real progress in therapeutics. Dr. Fried¬ 
mann, who enjoys, as far as we know, no particular scientific 
advantages due to attachment to any pathological institute 
or large general hospital, considers that he has discovered a 
method, the technique of which is as yet unrevealed to the 
medical profession, by which he can so attenuate the bacillus 
of tuberculosis as to make injection of the living bacilli into 
the circulation of the tuberculous subject a possible proceed¬ 
ing. He claims that the bacillus in question, whilst acting 
as a satisfactory antigen, is devoid of the slightest toxicity. 
There is no evidence whatever that he is able to do this, 
and every ground for believing that he is mistaken. Con¬ 
siderable opportunities have been given to Dr. Friedmann 
by distinguished medical colleagues in Berlin to employ 
his treatment upon patients suffering from undoubted 
surgical tuberculosis. We understand that in the case 
of the beds placed at his disposal at one institution 
at least Dr. Friedmann was only prepared to test his 
claims upon cases which he himself selected, and the 
results of the treatment were not strikingly other than would 
have been anticipated upon a skilled prognosis. The general 
clinical evidence which Dr. Friedmann has been able to 
produce (and we have every reason to believe that he pro¬ 
duces it in all good faith) is not in any way a sound scientific 
support of his theories or procedure. Lastly, it should 
be noted that, in the employment of the remedy upon 
animals, although the subjects may have lived longer than 
the control animals, the unvarying end was that they 
all developed tuberculosis. In all these circumstances 
we are sure that our readers, many of whom for the past 
three weeks must have been bombarded with requests for 
information on the subject, will be well advised to state in 
the clearest possible terms that no “cure” has been dis¬ 
covered ; and they can go further and state that no real 
advance in therapeutics has been made. This is not to say 
that there is no possible support for future therapeutic 
developments to be derived from what Dr. Friedmann 
has discovered, though it must be remembered that 
we do not know exactly what it is that he has 
discovered ; but at the present moment the only possible 
attitude for the medical profession to adopt is that 
of willingness to receive with interest any further in¬ 
formation which he may have to supply and any further 
and better evidence which he can bring forward. We can 
only believe, having regard to the wide publicity which 
Dr. Friedmann’s 4 4 cure ” has received, that he has been the 
victim of ill-informed and credulous reporters, so that an 
incomplete and as yet totally unverified therapeutic departure 
has been published broadcast in the daily papers of the 
European continent as a conclusive scientific discovery. 


PISTOL SHOOTING: THE ATTEMPT UPON THE 
LIFE OF SIR EDWARD HENRY. 

A note on recent pistol shootings in The Lancet of 
Nov. 9th, p. 1338, commenced as follows: 44 If the series of 
crimes recently committed with pistols does not lead to more 
stringent measures for the prevention of the sale and carry¬ 
ing of these dangerous weapons, the country will presumably 
have to wait until a Cabinet Minister or some equally pro¬ 
minent person is assassinated and public feeling thoroughly 
aroused.” Within three weeks of the publication of these 
words Sir Edward Henry, the Chief Commissioner of Police 
in the County of London, has been shot, and only 
by a most fortunate chance has escaped death. It is 
to be hoped that the present state of affairs will not 
be allowed to continue until an attack of a similar 
character creates a vacancy in -the Cabinet. Sir Edward 
Henry, of ail people, should be the best qualified to 
advise the Government as to the practical possibility 
of checking the carrying of pistols, and he should be 
asked to advise upon the subject as soon as recovery from hi* 
wound permits him to do so. Upon his escape he is to be 
most warmly congratulated, and we may add that we are- 
certain that his own personal mischance was not required to 
arouse him to the seriousness of the danger in our midst. It 
has been fully recognised by the police for many years. 


TERMINAL STATES IN PELLAGRA RESEMBLING 
GENERAL PARALYSIS. 

The growing importance of pellagra as a neurological 
problem has been accentuated by the recent paper of Dr. 
L. Sambon, alleging that the disease is now known to be 
endemic in the Shetlands and in certain other parts of 
Scotland, while an undoubted case of the same affection 
has been found in one of the Scottish asylums. Pellagra is- 
widely disseminated over the southern states of North 
America, where its continued spread is giving rise to some 
uneasiness. In view of the increased attention given to the 
matter as evidenced by the number of communications that 
have appeared within the last year or two, reference may be 
made to a paper by Dr. Eugene Bondurant, of Mobile, 
Alabama, in the Journal of Nerpout and Mental Dinease 
for November, on the Resemblance between General 
Paralysis of the Insane and Certain of the Terminal 
States of Pellagra. Among the cases there quoted is- 
the following. A previously healthy man of 48, a farmer* 
suffered for some years from attacks of summer diarrhoea, 
and in addition from 44 sore mouth” and “eczema” on 
the hands. Two years before coming under observation 
he had a slight stroke, but made an excellent recovery. A 
year later he began to suffer from epileptiform convulsions, 
and from that time showed a change in disposition, with 
mental deterioration, confusion, emotional instability, and 
irrationality of conduct. He became unsteady in his gait 
and his speech and voice altered. On examination he was- 
found to present fibrillary twitchings in the muscles of the 
tongue, lips, and face; he showed much muscular weakness 
also. Articulation was very defective, with elision of 
syllables characteristic of general paralysis. The pnpils- 
were unequal and the tendon reflexes were all exaggerated. 
The patient denied syphilis and the Wassermann reaction 
was negative. When under observation he exhibited for 
some weeks an unmistakeable pellagrous erythema on the 
elbows, wrists, and knuckles. There was also some gastro¬ 
intestinal disorder. Other similar cases are quoted by 
Dr. Bondurant in which the resemblance to general 
paralysis was equally close. The physical symptomatology, 
indeed, may be almost identical. Fibrillary tremors, speech 
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defects, muscular weakness, incoordination, and exaggera¬ 
tion of the tendon reflexes, may be typically present. 
Sometimes the pellagrous condition resembles the tabetic 
form of general paralysis, with pains in the legs and else¬ 
where, absent knee-jerks, and definite sensory changes. 
On the other hand, the mental condition in the two 
diseases is not always quite so closely related. The 
pellagrous paretic is as a rule neurasthenic and despondent, 
and lacks the emotional exaltation and megalomania of 
true dementia paralytica. The question of diagnosis may 
therefore present certain difficulties, but a history of recurring 
erythema on the exposed surfaces of the skin suffices to 
establish pellagra. It is clear that the close analogies 
between the two diseases, at least in some cases, throw 
an interesting light on the problem of the nature of pellagra 
and on the mode of entry of the virus into the central 
nervous system. There can be little doubt of the intimacy 
of relationship, as far as clinical symptomatology is con¬ 
cerned, of the different lymphogenous infections of the 
central nervous system, while anatomically, at least in part, 
pellagra may in some instances be not inaptly described 
as a histological tabes. By a consideration of these 
analogies our views on the neuropathology of certain diseases 
are necessarily widened, and it may be that further research 
will show still closer connexions between pellagra and a 
group of familiar conditions associate with the invasion 
of the neuraxe by viruses proceeding along the lymph paths. 


“THE DEFICIENCY DISEASES.” 

It is now generally accepted that beri-beri is due to diet 
of polished rice and that in the removal of the outer layers 
some ingredient essential to nutrition is taken away. What 
this ingredient is has been the subject of much investiga¬ 
tion. Mr. E. A. Cooper and Dr. Casimir Funk made ex¬ 
periments at the Lister Institute of Preventive Medicine 
which appeared to show that the disease was due to 
the absence of some substance, soluble in water, devoid 
of phosphorus, and precipitated by phospho-tungstic acid. 1 
In the Medical Review foi November some further work 
of Dr. Funk is reviewed. He appears to have isolated a 
substance from rice polishings, a minute quantity of which 
will cure birds suffering from polyneuritis induced by diet of 
polished rice. He has found that this is a basic crystalline 
body with the formula C l7 H 20 N 2 O r He therefore terms it 
“ the’beri-beri vitamine.” It seems to be necessary for the 
nutrition of the nervous system. He has also found it in 
milk, yeast, ox-brain, and lime-juice. Under the significant 
title of 44 The Deficiency Diseases ” Dr. Funk has discussed a 
number of diseases—beri-beri, epidejnic dropsy, scurvy, ship 
beri-beri, and pellagra, all of which he holds to be due to 
some deficiency in the diet, a view which in the case of 
pellagra especially is not held generally. With regard to 
scurvy Professor Axel Holst, a Norwegian investigator, in¬ 
duced in guinea-pigs a disease resembling scurvy by feeding 
them on barley, oats, or rye, and cured them by adding to 
the diet fresh vegetables (such as potatoes, carrots, or 
cabbage) or by giving lime-juice. Many facts show that beri¬ 
beri and scurvy are due to a deficiency of different sub¬ 
stances. Foods which prevent beri-beri and polyneuritis, such 
as yeast, oats, and barley, do not prevent scurvy. On the 
other hand, during germination grains develop the power to 
prevent scurvy. This fact suggests that the scurvy vitamine 
can be formed by enzyme action from the beri-beri vitamine. 
It is surprising that a chemical change which can be per¬ 
formed by the enzymes of the seed cannot be reproduced in 
the animal body. Ship beri-beri is a scourge of Norwegian 
sailing ships, but appears to be rare on English ships because 
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the food is better. It is observed on long voyages when the* 
supply of fresh provisions gives out. With symptoms of 
scurvy there is polyneuritis. The nutritive deficiency m 
white flour which has been deprived of its germ ia 
emphasised by food reformers. Their views are borne out 
by some experiments by Dr. Leonard Hill and Dr. Martin 
Flack, who found that young rats fed on white flour did 
not thrive as well as others fed on flour to which the wheat 
germ had been added. The deficiency does not seem 
to be important in the case of people with an abundant 
dietary, but in the case of poor children almost sub¬ 
sisting on bread the question cannot thus be dismissed. 
Evidence that a diet of white bread is an evil is 
quoted in the same article in the Medical Review. Dr. 
John M. Little, of St. Anthony, Newfoundland, states- 
that at certain periods of the year the diet of many of 
the people of that country is reduced to bread and tea. 
Agriculture is difficult, and many never have a vegetable. 
Game, deer, birds, and rabbits are scarce. The fish is 
sold to buy bread, which is the cheapest food. At these 
periods the people complain of certain symptoms—night- 
blindness, retention of urine, numbness or tingling in the 
limbs or across the abdomen. These are the prodromal 
symptoms of beri-beri. When the period of a more varied 
diet arrives they disappear. But under the stress of such 
conditions as pregnancy or a wetting and chill definite 
symptoms of the disease—paralyses, involvement of the 
heart, oedema, and sometimes death may follow. On one 
part of the coast where beri-beri had been most'common 
a large vessel went ashore in 1910 and whole-wheat flour 
was unloaded to lighten her. The people got the flour, and 
neither the disease nor any of the prodromal symptoms havo 
since been observed. The old inhabitants, who remember 
the days when brown bread was the diet, say that the 
disease was then unknown. 


the innocent use of germicides in the 

DIETARY. 

In the view of the public the standard enemy of disease 
germs is carbolic acid, but, as is well known, there are 
many substances with pleasanter general properties than this- 
acid which are equally effective. Mention need only be made 
of the essential oils, like thymol, geraniol, those of cinnamon, 
cloves, rosemary, eucalyptus, rose, and lavender, which may 
safely* be counted amongst the agreeable antiseptics, while 
having in this regard an even stronger power than 
carbolic acid itself. It is also interesting to recall some 
of the antiseptic agents which are used commonly in 
conjunction with certain articles of our daily diet. 

One of the most refreshing and palatable non-alcoholic 
beverages, for example, is lemon squash, and it is somewhat- 
remarkable that the constituents which give this beverage 
its attractions prove to be germicides. It has long been 
known that water charged with carbonic acid gas loses after 
a while what bacteriological activities it possessed. Thia 
observation has recently been confirmed, the evidence show¬ 
ing that the germicidal effects are greater as the pressure of 
gas is increased. It would seem to follow that deep- 

natural waters charged with carbonic acid gas must 
be sterile, at all events before they reach the surface, 
and numerous examinations have shown that natural 
aerated waters exhibit a freedom from active germs. In 
the case of lemon squash, however, there is present 
besides carbonic acid gas (if the mixture is not violently 
and erroneously stirred with a spoon, as is so often 
ignorantly done) the citric acid of the lemon, and 

citric acid, even in weak solutions, has been shown 

to be inimical to the growth of certain pathogenic: 
organisms. Tartaric acid appears to have a similarly 
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destructive effect upon organisms, so that, from the 
point of view of bacteriology, grape-juice and soda- 
water, also a wholesome and agreeable beverage, should 
present the same advantages. The eating of lemon-juice 
with the oyster becomes thus a scientific proceeding, as 
ihidden infections may thus be destroyed. Vinegar, with its 
acetic acid, of course, acts in a similar way. Lemon-juice 
and vinegar, in fact, may be counted as dietetic antiseptics, 
and their use as adjuncts in salads and raw shell-fish and so 
forth has a greater significance than at first sight appears. 


THE DANGERS OF “ SHUTTLE-KISSING.” 

The committee which reported this year to the Home 
Office and Local Government Board on the practice of 
“kissing the shuttle” in weaving sheds pointed out that 
the act is not merely one of mouth-suction, but requires a 
■sudden and forcible inspiration to induce a strong draught 
of air through the eye of the shuttle, and thus carry the 
thread into the mouth of the operator. In this way particles 
of dust, dye, fluff, thread, or size, or possibly disease germs, 
may be carried through the mouth, trachea, and bronchi 
into the lungs. It is estimated that a single weaver may 
perform this act as many as 450 or 500 times in a day, and 
it is a common result of the working arrangements that the 
same shuttle is repeatedly “ kissed ” by two or more persons. 
Mr. Howard S. Murphy, of Preston, has sent us specimens of 
the material removed after a few weeks from the grids attached 
to a Murphy and Simpson’s mechanical sucker, which illus¬ 
trate the quantity of objectionable particulate matter that 
may reach the mouth or lungs in the course of ordinary 
“ shuttle-kissing. ” The committee, it will be remembered, 
while considering that the dangers of the practice have been 
exaggerated, concluded that the habit is objectionable and 
potentially dangerous, and ought to be discontinued. It 
• did not recommend immediate legislation or regulations for 
the purpose, but relied on the publicity given to the subject 
so to stimulate invention and popular feeling that no drastic 
administrative action would be found necessary after a few 
years. There is, however, a risk that a subject which has, in 
the public and official mind, been disposed of by the issue of 
a Blue-book will be permitted to fade into oblivion, and we 
welcome, therefore, the evidence that mechanical suckers, 
automatically threading shuttles, or other methods for pre¬ 
venting this unnecessary and insanitary practice are being 
increasingly adopted in weaving sheds in this country and 
abroad. We trust that the Lancashire weavers will them¬ 
selves cooperate to secure its speedy disappearance in this 
country. _ 

BIOCYTONEUROLOGY AS REVEALED BY THE 
ULTRA-MICROSCOPE. 

Hitherto our study of the cytology of the neurons, as 
of that of cellular structure in general, has been based on 
the examination of the images obtained after the cell has 
been treated by various fixatives and stained by various 
colouring matters, or impregnated, it may be, by various 
metallic solutions. Notwithstanding the fact that by such 
methods a great amount of knowledge on the state of the 
nerve cell iu health and in disease has been amassed, it 
cannot be gainsaid that research of this kind is not much 
more than the prosecution of the cult of the cell’s 
cadaver, so to speak, and it may be questioned whether 
the images thus obtained correspond to the reality, and 
whether the conclusions hitherto drawn as to cellular 
structure may be regarded as justifiable and finaL Recent 
progress in our knowledge of the constitution of colloids 
compels us to consider with reserve the apparent structure 
revealed in nerve cells by the action of fixing agents, all of 
which are at the same time coagulants. As a matter of fact. 


most intracellular substances, be they albuminoids, lipoids, 
or carbohydrates, are in a colloidal condition, and a revision 
of our conceptions of cellular structure is therefore desirable. 
A long and instructive essay on the whole subject will be 
found in the Nouvelle Ioonograpkie de la Salpctriere for May 
and June of this year, written by Professor Marinesco, of 
the Faculty of Medicine of Bucharest. Professor Marinesco 
devotes almost the whole of his paper to a consideration 
of the picture of living nerve cells obtained by the 
ultra-microscope, and of the modifications produced by 
the action of widely varying chemical substances. It 
has long been known that colloids contain minute 
particles in suspension, particles which, while smaller 
than those of true suspensions, are larger than the true 
molecule. By the aid of the ultra-microscope these par¬ 
ticles can be seen, and they have been seen in the salts 
of the colloid metals, in colloidal hydroxides, in organic 
colloids, and in certain colours. It is not difficult to recognise 
particles whose diameter doe9 not exceed 0 01 of a micron, 
and under suitable conditions it is possible to detect others 
whose diameter is not more than 0*003 of a micron. This 
appears to be the limit of the range of visibility. Examina¬ 
tion shows that the partioles of a colloidal solution are 
in constant movement, being displaced in a highly 
irregular fashion. Each seems to move independently 
of its neighbour, like floating particles of dust in a 
ray of sunlight. Now the cytoplasm of the cells of 
the posterior root and sympathetic ganglia of mam¬ 
mals and of animals lower in the scale can easily be 
shown by means of the ultra-microscope to be composed of 
granules whose volume and density vary with the age and 
species of the animal. Further, there are slight differences 
in colour in the living cell, according to the degree of 
density and to the chemical constitution of these granules. 
When they are large and dense the cytoplasm as a whole is 
whitish yellow or yellowish, while if they are very fine it is 
greyish or greyish blue. On the other hand. Professor 
Marinesco has not found in living cells any more or less 
geometrical arrangement into the familiar Nissl’s granules or 
tigroid bodies of the dead, fixed, and stained nerve cell. 
In the larger nerve cells the colloidal granulations are 
relatively fine and diffuse; in the smaller cells they 
are bigger and massed together. Colloidal granules 
form an integral part of the constitution of nerve 
cytoplasm, and it may be said that different sorts 
of nerve cells have differing ultra-microscopic structure 
which may be compared with the differing pictures obtained 
in these cells as treated by the usual histological methods. 
Compression of the living nerve cell shows that it possesses 
a considerable degree of elasticity and will resume its 
former shape if the compression has not been too severe or 
too prolonged. If it has been too severe, then some idea can 
be gained of the plasticity of the cell; under the latter 
circumstances there is very often a notable tendency to 
lobulation, an interesting fact when it is remembered that 
in certain pathological conditions—e.g., amaurotic family 
idiocy—the nerve cells are often lobulated. Deformations 
of this sort show that the consistence of the nerve cell 
cannot be that of a mere fluid; it rather approximates to 
the viscosity of a jelly. It is only exceptionally that 
Professor Marinesco has found, in living nerve cells, 
any Brownian movements of the partioles in their cyto¬ 
plasm, a fact which suggests that the colloidal consti¬ 
tution of the cells is not that of a colloidal solution, 
but a colloidal jelly. Any agent which will dilute the 
cytoplasm, and thereby diminish its viscosity, will at the 
same time cause Brownian movement of the particles at 
once to appear. This can readily be done, for instance, 
with distilled water. It has been already remarked that in 
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the living nerve cell no agglomerations of particles similar 
to the Nisal’s bodies of the dead cell can be found. If, 
however, the cell is subjected to the action of certain acids, 
or to certain coagulating metallic salts, and in particular to 
various colouring agents, an appearance can be got in every 
way identical with the familiar tigroid arrangement. Thus, 
if to a suspension of living nerve cells in the serum 
of an animal a drop of an aqueous solution, say 
of toluidin blue, is added, there is an instantaneous 
precipitation and fixation of Nissl’s granules if the 
cell is killed ; if it is still living there is no precipita¬ 
tion. It is impossible by the ultra-microscope to obtain 
any indication of a neurofibrillar structure in cells. 
We must not conclude, however, that they do not pre¬ 
exist in the cell, and that they are merely a product of 
coagulation at death. They may be composed of a homo¬ 
geneous viscous jelly belonging to the class of relatively 
stable colloids, whose particles are amicroscopic and only 
become visible under the stress of profound vital alterations. 
There is much more of note in this article by Professor 
Marinesco, but what has been said will serve to illustrate the 
great interest and importance of these researches. 


CLIMATIC BUBO. 

Staff-Surgeon Dr. G. Rost of the German Navy has 
contributed to the Arohiv fur Sehifft- und Tropen-Hygiene 
a paper on this subject, which is notable for its clear and 
orderly arrangement. He has observed 17 cases—six in the 
Mediterranean and 11 in the West Indies; of these, seven 
were right inguinal, five were left inguinal, in four both 
groins were affected, in one only were the femoral glands 
enlarged, and those on the left side. The frequency of the 
disease and its relation to the time spent in different 
harbours vary much from year to year. The disease has a 
prolonged period of incubation, perhaps up to seven weeks ; 
the uncertainty about the duration of this latent period 
makes it difficult to assign cases to particular ports. 
Clinically the condition is characterised by a gradual 
swelling of one or more glands, painless at first, as 
there is no periadenitis to begin with or suppuration. 
The swelling increases, may get as large as a goose’s egg, 
the several glands remaining still distinguishable. There is 
now tenderness on pressure, but as yet no pain ; there is no 
suppuration and the skin is not affected. By-and-by comes 
on periadenitis, with pain and reddening of the skin and a 
softening of the gland, which is no proof that suppuration 
has occurred. 80 per cent, of the author’s cases had no 
suppuration. (Surely 17 cases is but a small number from 
which to draw percentage figures.) The glands along the 
iliac arteries also enlarge in half the cases. There is little 
feeling of illness, perhaps no pyrexia. The oonrse of the 
disease is tedions ; it may go on for months, but ultimately 
the periadenitis is absorbed, and the glands themselves 
decrease and slowly become inconspicuous again. The 
treatment is symptomatic : rest, puncture, iodoform injec¬ 
tion if suppuration has occurred. X ray exposures are 
recommended, with precautions. As to differential diagnosis, 
the ordinary gland inflammations are generally associated 
with lymphangitis, and pain and pyrexia are present 
from the start. The glands, too, are themselves less 
hard. The buboes of soft chancre are more likely to show 
periadenitis and to suppurate. Syphilitic gland enlarge¬ 
ment is easily discriminated. Three of the quthor’s cases 
gave negative Wassermann reactions. No visible cause can 
be assigned for the disease ; oases occur from which no 
micro-organism whatever can be brought to view. As to 
causation, it only occurs in the groin through which pass 
the lymphatics from the genital organs. It does not appear 


in children or in married people, or in those people aboard ' 
ship who are, as the writer says, “abstinent,” and he con¬ 
cludes it is due to a micro-organism found on the vaginal 
mucosa of negro women. If this is so the disease should be 
greatly reduced nowadays in foreign navies by the vene¬ 
real prophylaxis which is being carried out. The disease is 
referred to as occurring also in Uganda, East Africa, and 
China. Perhaps some of the medical officers of the navy- 
serving in the tropics can criticise or extend tho suggestive' 
observations of Dr. Rost. 


THE VALUE OF HOSPITAL RECORDS. 

In another column we publish an interesting paper by Dr.. 
G. R. Strong on Eight Cases of Osteomyelitis of the Spine. 
This condition hae hitherto been considered a rare one, 
although it is possible that, like oertain other maladies, the- 
recorded cases will be found in some number when attention 
has been drawn to the disease and the principles of differential 
diagnosis are pointed out. Osteomyelitis when occurring 
in the femur or tibia may be mistaken for acute rheumatism, 
and as the treatment is essentially surgical the error 
is a serious one. Occurring in the spine, as Dr. Strong 
suggests, a diagnosis of Pott’s disease is likely, or tuber¬ 
culous disease of the spine may be suspected. One of the 
cases recorded by Dr. Strong was brought to his notice 
when acting as house surgeon to Mr. W. G. Spencer, whilst 
the other seven he found by reference to the post-mortem, 
books at Westminster Hospital, the clinical notes being 
afterwards consulted. This series of cases demonstrates - 
the value of hospital records. Comparatively few cases- 
of this condition have hitherto been published, yet by^ 
referring to one hospital register a series of instances- 
was found. The valne of hospital notes naturally 
depends upon the manner in which they are taken. The 
reoords of post-mortem examinations are usually written. ^ 
or dictated by the pathologist, a senior man who has had 
some experience in expressing in writing what he sees and 
in making deductions from his findings. Clinical notes,, 
on the other hand, are frequently taken by the dressers- 
in the surgical wards or by the clinical clerks in the 
medical wards. Although the students have had some 
instruction in note-taking, nevertheless from want of 
experience the clinical records thus obtained, unless 
carefully supervised by the registrars or members of 
the staff, are frequently almost useless for scientific 
purposes. It is true that if the house physicians or 
house surgeons are keen upon their work, their accounts of 
the cases and of the progress of the disease arc often 
excellent, bat if they are responsible for a number of cases 
their time is so much occupied that they can devote but little 
attention to note-taking. It behoves the physicians and 
surgeons of the honorary staff to see that careful and 
accurate records are made, as otherwise a most valuable 
.source of information and reference will be lost. 


CHOLINE IN TARAXACUM ROOT. 

At a reoent meeting of the Chemical Society Dr. F. B. 
Power and Mr. Henry Browning, jun., reported the results 
of an investigation into the constituents of taraxacum root. 
Primarily they found two new monohydric alcohols, a tetra- 
hydrie alcohol, and a mixture of fatty acids. Apart from 
the fact that certain of the alcohols found had already been 
recognised in other plants, they isolated choline. While 
the investigation was in hand it was reported that some re¬ 
markably beneficial results had been obtained in the treat¬ 
ment of several oases of cancer by the use of extract of 
taraxacum. This was followed by an announcement from 
Germany that choline had been used with very encouraging 
results in the treatment of this disease. As is pointed out by the 
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authors, these two quite independent observations are of 
interest, evspecially when considered conjointly, inasmuch 
as choline has now been shown to be a constituent of 
taraxacum root. It remains to be decided whether they 
are a mere coincidence or whether they possess some real 
pharmacological significance. The direction in which further 
investigation is needed is obvious. There should be no lack 
of material, since it it reported that choline can be 
synthesised by the action of trimethylamine on a strong 
solution of ethylene oxide: C 3 H 4 0 4- H 2 0 -j- N(CH 3 ) 3 = 

-c,h, 5 no 2 . _ 

-STATISTICS ON 117,000 AMERICAN PRESCRIPTIONS. 

In June, 1908, the late Dr. Hallberg began to collect 
.statistics on 1,000,000 prescriptions under the direction of 
the Board of Trustees of the United States Pharmacopoeial 
•Convention. He succeeded in collecting the data from 
117,000 prescriptions, and some of the results are given in 
the Journal of the American Pharmaceutical Association. 
The report embraces 122 collections of nearly 1000 prescrip¬ 
tions each, and represents 57 cities and 28 states. The 15 
most frequently prescribed drugs, with the number of times 
they were ordered in each 1000 prescriptions, are as 
follows : -Nux vomica and strychnine, 67 ; opium, morphine, 
and codeine, 64; digestion ferments (pepsin, <kc.), 56 • 
quinine and its salts, 40 ; calomel, 36; sodium bicarbonate, 
30; salol, 29; phenacetin, 23; bismuth subnitrate, 22; 
■cascara sagrada, 22; potassium iodide, 19; sodium 
salicylate, 19; caffeine, 17 ; arsenic, 16; acetanilid, 12-5. 
Morphine was less often prescribed than either arsenic, 
acetanilid, or caffeine. It is probable, however, that 
onorphine, when administered hypodermically, is seldom 
•ordered on prescriptions. The prominent positions occupied 
by opium and its derivatives, calomel and sodium bicarbonate, 
testify to the remedial value of these older drugs. Anti¬ 
pyretics are strongly represented in this list of most popular 
•drugs, and of these quinine and its salts are used almost as 
much as the other named antipyretics together. Practi¬ 
tioners of 25 years ago will look in vain for aloes, jalap, 
senna, and rhubarb, although calomel still occupies a leading 
position. It is possible that the popularity of any given drug 
rests on a somewhat artificial basis. Prior to the “eighties ” 
•drugs were prescribed for their known worth by men 
who had been well trained on the clinical side. With the 
rise of large pharmaceutical firms it became the custom for 
them to push the sale of specialities of their own manu¬ 
facture. In this way preparations of cascara were first 
-exploited by one firm and then imitated by others. It is 
probable, therefore, that cascara occupies its present pro¬ 
minent position to an aggressive advertising campaign as 
much as to its inherent value, while the use of senna and 
■rhubarb has fallen away because no manufacturer was 
specially interested in exploiting them. In some respects 
this is unfortunate, since it cannot be doubted that prac¬ 
titioners of the old school were able to get satisfactory 
results from the use of rhubarb, alone and in combination 
with other drugs. _ 


ENTOMOLOGICAL RESEARCH. 

A paper 1 has been presented to Parliament, including a 
Teport written by Lord Cromer, the chairman of the Entomo¬ 
logical Research Committee, giving an account of the 
stewardship of the committee during the first three years of 
iits existence. Lord Cromer reports that Mr. S. A. Neave 
has now finished his preliminary survey of the insects in the 
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East African Protectorate, and that Dr. J. J. Simpson, after 
working in Nigeria and the Gambia, is now employed in 
classifying the insects of the Gold Coast and Sierra Leone. 
Entomological material is now being received from 50 
collectors in tropical Africa, so that some 100,000 specimens 
have already arrived in London, including much material 
new to science. Gratitude is expressed to Mr. A. Carnegie, 
who kindly agreed for three years to defray the expenses of 
three young men to be trained in the United States under 
Dr. L. O. Howaid of Washington in order that they may 
eventually carry out entomological work in Africa. The 
committee are now in receipt of £1300 a year contributed 
by various colonies, besides £1000 a year from the 
Imperial Government; they now ask to have their income 
doubled in order to organise a system for the identification 
of all injurious insects in the British Empire, and in order to 
publish a monthly periodical dealing with agricultural pests 
and disease carriers, in addition to compiling a card index 
for the literature dealing with such pests. Mr. L. Harcourt, 
in acknowledging the receipt of the report, points out the 
value to human life which our increased knowledge of insects 
has brought about. In the year 1896 the death-rate among 
the European officials in the West African colonies was 
90 per 1000, and in the year 1911 the mortality had fallen to 
14 per 1000. “ These are remarkable figures, and no small 

part of the decrease of mortality must be attributed to the 
introduction of protective measures against disease-bearing 
insects. ” An appendix to the report gives a lecture delivered 
in March, 1911, being the first of a series initiated at the 
Imperial College of Science and Technology by Mr. H. M. 
Lefrov, who has had 11 years’ experience as a Government 
entomologist in the West Indies and India. The development 
of fresh countries in the tropics, increasing competition in 
the cultivation of products of the tropics, the well-known 
discoveries of the part played by insects in dissemi¬ 
nating human and animal diseases, have now brought the 
science of entomology to the forefront, and have proved 
that this science is necessary to man if we are to 
be in a position to populate tropical areas success¬ 
fully, to cope with disease, and to get a fair return from 
agricultural outlay. In England there is no Government 
entomologist, no station for experiments on insects, and no 
organisation which does for the British empire what economic 
entomologists do in India, in our colonies, and in the United 
States. The potato moth, which used to do so much damage 
in India and Australia, has been checked by simple means 
which are within the reach of the cultivator, while the 
phylloxera of the vine and the woolly aphis of the apple 
have been counteracted by the introduction of resistant 
stocks, on which these pests will not live. Surely, there 
are similar pests in Great Britain of which the farmer would 
be grateful for increased knowledge. To attack the enemy 
the first thing which is wanted is an intelligence depart¬ 
ment and some simple literature. We can do nothing until 
we study our domestic insects and discover how they live, 
where they lay their eggs, and every detail of the life of the 
grub from beginning to end. The children in our elementary 
schools are taught some facts connected with natural history, 
and in every London County Council school may be seen 
pictures of foreign animals, such as elephants, lions, and 
the giraffe. But there is no one to teach the rising genera¬ 
tion anything about the pests by which the child in a 
dirty home may be attacked almost every day or night in 
the summer weather. What education is given to children 
on the habits of the domestic fly, which may convey typhoid 
fever and diarrhoea, and what intelligent information is 
given about the life habits of the flea, which may convey 
plague, or of bed bugs and lice, both of which have been 
incriminated as carriers of typhus and relapsing fever ? It 
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is to be hoped that the Entomological Research Committee 
over which Lord Cromer presides may some day provide us 
with material from which a school primer could be compiled. 


The King has sanctioned the appointment of Major Arthur 
W. Mayo-Robson, C.V.O., R.A.M.C. (T.F.), as Knight of 
Grace of the Order of the Hospital of St. John of 
Jerusalem in England, and the promotion of Mr. William 
Disbrow Brydone-Jack and Dr. Thomas Nelson from Honorary 
Associates to Esquires of the Order. 


VITAL STATISTICS. 


HEALTH OP ENGLISH TOWNS. 

In the 95 largest English towns, with an aggregate popula¬ 
tion estimated at 17,639,881 persons at the middle of this 
year, 7535 births and 4917 deaths were registered during the 
week ended Saturday, Nov. 30th. The annual rate of 
mortality in these towns, which had been 14 8, 14*1, 
and 15*0 per 1000 in the three preceding weeks, declined 
to 14 *5 per 1000 in the week under notice. During the first 
nine weeks of the current quarter the mean annual death- 
rate in these large towns averaged 14 *0 per 1000, against 14*7 
in London during the same period. The death-rates in the 
several towns last week ranged from 5*4 in Hornsey and 
in Enfield, 5*5 in Wimbledon, 6*0 in Barnsley, and 8*3 in 
Wallasey, to 20*2 in West Ham, 20*5 in Liverpool, 21*8 
in St. Helens, 25* 7 in South Shields, and 28*2 in Aberdare. 

The 4917 deaths from all causes in the 95 towns were 174 
fewer than the number in the previous week, and included 
501 which were referred to the principal epidemic diseases, 
against numbers rising from 421 to 552 in the five pre¬ 
ceding weeks. Of these 501 deaths, 308 resulted from measles, 
72 from infantile diarrhceal diseases, 43 from diphtheria, 
35 from whooping-cough, 32 from scarlet fever, and 11 
from enteric fever, but not one from small-pox. The mean 
annual death-rate from these epidemic diseases last week 
was equal to 1*5 per 1000, against 1*5 and 1*6 in the 
two previous weeks. The deaths attributed to measles, 
which had been 296, 293, and 334 in the three 

preceding weeks, declined to 308 last week, and caused 
the highest annual death-rates of 2*5 in Merthyr Tydfil, 
2*7 in Lincoln, 2*8 in Birmingham and in Coventry, 3*0 
in Stockton-on-Tees, 3*2 in St. Helens and in Barrow-in- 
Furness, 3*3 in West Hartlepool, 3*4 in West Ham, 3*9 in 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,4* 4 in Preston, and 4* 9 in Middlesbrough. 
The deaths of infants under 2 years of age referred to diarrhoea 
and enteritis, which had been 82, 85, and 86 in the three 
preceding weeks, declined to 72 last week, and included 
23 in London and its suburban districts, 6 in Liverpool, 4 
in Manchester, 3 in Sheffield, 3 in Hull, and 3 in Rhondda. 
The fatal cases of diphtheria, which had been 52, 52 and 
41 in the three preceding weeks, were 43 last week ; 8 
deaths were registered in London, 7 in Birmingham, 5 in 
Liverpool, and 3 in Portsmouth. The deaths attributed to 
whooping-cough, which had increased from 30 to 49 in the 
three preceding weeks, declined to 35 last week, and in¬ 
cluded 11 deaths in London, 5 in Stoke-on-Trent, 3 in 
Manchester, and 2 in Lincoln. The deaths referred to scarlet 
fever, which had declined from 32 to 25 in the three pre¬ 
ceding weeks, rose to 32 last week ; of this number 10 were 
recorded in Birmingham, 3 in London, 3 in Aberdare, and 2 
in Liverpool. The fatal cases of enteric fever, which had 
been 18, 14, and 17 in the three preceding weeks, fell to 11 
last week, 2 of which were registered in Hull. 

The number of scarlet fever patients in the Metropolitan 
Asylums and in the London Fever Hospital, which had 
been 2350, 2335, and 2336 at the end of the three preceding 
weeks, had declined to 2279 on Saturday last; 270 new 
cases of this disease were admitted to these institutions 
during the week, against 326, 254, and 296 in the three 
preceding weeks. These hospitals also contained on 
Saturday last 921 cases of diphtheria, 779 of measles, 
225 of whooping-cough, and 43 of enteric fever, but not 
one of small-pox. The 1259 deaths from all causes in 
London were 95 fewer than the number in the previous 
week, aDd were equal to an annual death-rate of 14 *5 per 
1000. The deaths referred to diseases of the respiratory 


system, which had been 226, 243, and 283 in the three pre¬ 
ceding weeks, further rose to 288 last week, but were 
9 below the number recorded in the corresponding week of 
last year. 

Of the 4917 deaths from all causes in the 95 towns last- 
week* 195 resulted from different forms of violence and’ 
433 were the subject of coroners' inquests. The causes of 42, 
or 0*9 per cent., of the total deaths were not certified- 
either by a registered medical practitioner or by a- 
coroner after inquest. All the causes of death were duly 
certified in London and in its 14 suburban districts, im 
Manchester, Sheffield, Leeds, Bristol, Bradford, Hull, New¬ 
castle-on-Tyne, and in 51 other smaller towns. The 42; 
uncertified causes of death last week included 13 in- 
Birmingham, 4 in Gateshead, 3 in Stoke-on-Trent, 3 in 
Blackburn, and 2 in Liverpool. 


HEALTH OP 8COTCH TOWNS. 

In the 18 largest Scotch towns, with an aggregate popula¬ 
tion estimated at 2,182,400 persons at the middle of this year* 
985 births and 715 deaths were registered during the week 
ending Saturday, Nov. 30th. The annual rate of mortality in 
these towns, which had been 15*4, 16*3, and 18 *0 per 100Q* 
in the three preceding weeks, declined to 17*1 per 1000 
in the week under notice. During the first nine weeks of 
the current quarter the mean annual death-rate in these 
Scotch towns averaged 15*2 per 1000, against 14*0 in the 
95 large English towns during the same period. Among 
the several Scotch towns the death-rates last week ranged; 
from 6*5 in Kirkcaldy, 9*3 in Hamilton, and 10*3 in Clyde¬ 
bank, to 19*9 in Greenock, 20*5 in Glasgow, and 21*3 im 
Coatbridge. 

The 715 deaths from all causes in the 18 Scotch towns 
were 38 fewer than the number in the previous week, and 
included 37 which were referred to the principal epidemic: 
diseases, against 37 and 48 in the two preceding weeks. 
Of these 37 deaths, 14 resulted from infantile diarrhceal 
diseases, 8 from diphtheria, 7 from whooping-cough, 4 from- 
scarlet fever, 3 from measles, and 1 from enteric fever, but 
not one from small-pox. These 37 deaths from the principal 
epidemic diseases were equal to an annual death-rate of 
0 9 per 1000, against 1*5 per 1000 in the 95 large English 
towns. The deaths of infants under two years of age 
attributed to diarrhoea and enteritis, which had been 12* 
10, and 11 in the three preceding weeks, rose to 14 last 
week, and included 4 in Glasgow, 2 in Dundee, and 2 
in Aberdeen. The deaths referred to diphtheria, which, 
had been 8, 6, and 10 in the three preceding weeks,, 
were 8 last week, and comprised 5 in Glasgow, 2 ia 
Perth, and 1 in Govan. The fatal cases of whooping- 
cough, which had increased from 8 to 15 in the three- 
preceding weeks, declined to 7 last week, 5 of which were 
recorded in Glasgow. The 4 deaths attributed to scarlet 
fever last week were equal to the average in the three pre¬ 
ceding weeks. The 3 deaths referred to measles occurred in 
Glasgow and the fatal case of enteric fever in Aberdeen. 

The deaths referred to diseases of the respiratory system 
in the 18 Scotch towns, which had been 127, 162, and 19S 
in the three preceding weeks, declined to 178 last week ; 
24 deaths were attributed to different forms of violence* 
against 19 and 27 in the two preceding weeks. 


HEALTH OF IRISH TOWN8. 

In the 22 town districts of Ireland, having an aggregate- 
population estimated at 1,154,150 persons at the middle- 
of this year, 498 births and 437 deaths were registered 
during the week ending Saturday, Nov. 30th. The annual 
rate of mortality in these towns, which had been 17*9, 
17*0, and 18*5 per 1000 in the three preceding weeks, further 
rose to 19*7 per 1000 in the week under notice. During the 
first nine weeks of the current quarter the mean annual 
death-rate in these Irish towns averaged 17*6 per 1000 ; in 
the 95 large English towns the corresponding death-rate didr 
not exceed 14 0, while in the 18 Scotch towns it was equal 
to 15*2 per 1000. The annual death-rate in the several 
towns last week was equal to 18*9 in Dublin (against 14 S' 
in London), 18*5 in Belfast, 18*4 in Cork, 19*1 in London¬ 
derry, 27 1 in Limerick, and 32*3 in Waterford, while 
in the remaining 16 smaller towns the mean rate was equal 
to 21*7 per 1000. 

The 437 deaths from all causes in the 22 Irish town* 
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were 28 in excess of the number in the previous week, and 
included 51 which were referred to the principal epidemic 
•diseases, against 40 and 45 in the two preceding weeks. 
Of these 51 deaths, 29 resulted from measles, 12 from diar- 
rhoeal diseases, 3 from diphtheria, 3 from enteric fever, 
'2 from scarlet fever, 1 from whooping-cough, and 1 from 
typhus, but not one from small-pox. These 51 deaths from 
the principal epidemic diseases were equal to an annual death- 
Tate of 2-3 per 1000 ; the death-rate from these diseases 
in the 95 large English towns last week was equal to 
1-5, while in the 18 Scotch towns it did not exceed 0-9 
per 1000. The deaths attributed to measles, which had 
been 23, 23, and 24 in the three preceding weeks, rose to 
“29 last week, and comprised 15 in Belfast, 7 in Dundalk, 
3 in Dublin, 3 in Limerick, and 1 in Tralee. The deaths 
referred to diarrhoeal diseases, which had increased from 

5 to 12 in the three preceding weeks, were again 12 last 
week, and included 9 of infants under two years of age; 

6 deaths occurred in Belfast, and 2 in Dublin. The 3 fatal 
•cases of diphtheria last week, 2 of which were registered 

• in Belfast and 1 in Londonderry, were equal to the average 

• in the three preceding vreeks. Of the 3 deaths attributed 
’to enteric fever 2 occurred in Dublin and 1 in Galway ; the 
'2 deaths referred to scarlet fever were registered in Dublin 
=and Cork respectively. The fatal case of whooping-cough 
’was recorded in Drogheda, and that of typhus in Dublin. 

The deaths referred to diseases of the respiratory system, 
’Which had been 93, 83, and 91 in the three preceding 
•weeks, declined to 84 in the week under notice. Of the 437 
■deaths from all causes, 126, or 29 per cent., occurred in 
public institutions, and 5 resulted from different forms of 
’violence. The causes of 20, or 4*6 per cent., of the total 
■deaths were not certified either by a registered medical 
practitioner or by a coroner after inquest; in the 95 large 
English towns the proportion of uncertified causes of death 
Last week did not exceed 0 9 per cent. 


THE SERVICES. 


Royal Navy Medical Service. 

The following appointments have been notified :—Staff- 
Surgeon : H. L. Norris to the Chatham^ on commissioning. 
Surgeons: J. M. Hayes to the Excellent; C. M. R. Thatcher 
to the Venus ; J. A. O’Flynn, A. R. Price, and G. V. Hobbs 
to the Vivid , additional, for disposal; and F. J. D. Twigg, 
G. E. D. Ellis, and F. J. Burke to the Pembroke , additional, 
for disposal. 

Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve. 

The following has been appointed Surgeon: Wilfrid 
Harry Bleaden. 

Royal Army Medical Corps. 

Major Bernard Forde to be Lieutenant-Colonel, vice 

G. E. Hale, D.S.O., retired (dated Nov. 23rd, 1912). 

The undermentioned Captains to be Majors (dated 
Nov. 29th, 1912): Arthur W. Gibson, Rochfoid N. Hunt, 
Henry E. J. A. Howley, Ralph F. M. Fawcett, and John 
X. Jones 

Lieutenant-Colonel E. G. Browne has been selected for 
-appointment as Officiating Assistant Director of Medical 
Services to the First (Peshawar) Division of the Northern 
Army in India, in succession to Lieutenant-Colonel A. E. 
Tate, transferred to the Allahabad Brigade as Assistant 
Director of Medical Sendees. Lientenant-Colonel R. J. 
Windle has embarked for a tour of service in India with the 
Sixth (Poona) Division of the Southern Army. Lieutenant- 
Colonel J. S. Donaldson has taken up duty at Rawal Pindi 
Cantonment in charge of the Military Hospital. Lieutenant- 
Colonel G. F. H. Marks has been appointed to hold charge 
of the Military Hospital at Ferozopore. Lieutenant-Colonel 

H. C. Thurston has taken up duty as Surgeon to the Royal 
Military College at Sandhurst. Lieutenant-Colonel C. A. 
Young has been appointed Deputy Assistant Director of 
Medical Services to the Welsh Division of the Territorial 
Force at Shrewsbury. 

Major G. J. Buchanan, at present serving at the Military 
Hospital, Agra, has been selected for appointment as Senior 
Medical Officer on board the transport s.s. Rena* leaving 
Bombay for Southampton on Dec. 12th. Major W. E. Hardy, 


medical officer at the Guards Depdt, Caterham, has embarked 
for a tour of service in India with the Eighth (Lucknow) 
Division of the Southern 4 rra y* Major H. K. Palmer has 
taken up duty at Aden on transfer from Belgaum, Madras 
Presidency, and has been appointed to hold charge at the 
Section Hospital and Staff-Suigeon at the Crater. Major 
H. H. Norman, on return home from India, has been 
appointed for duty at the Royal Herbert Hospital, Woolwich. 
Major B. B. Burke has taken over charge of the Military 
Hospital at Mount Auriol, Sierra Leone Protectorate. Major 
H. W. Grattan has joined at Naini Tal and taken over charge 
of the Convalescent Enteric Fever Dep6t. Major R. S. H. 
Fuhr has been transferred from the Royal Herbert Hospital 
at Woolwich to the Military Hospital at Colchester for 
general duty. Major J. P. J. Murphy has been appointed 
Specialist Sanitary Officer at Cape Town. Major C. S. Smith 
has taken up duty in charge of the Cantonment General 
Hospital and Dispensary at Dum Dum. Major J. F. Whelan 
has been appointed a Specialist in the Prevention of Disease 
and placed in charge of the Bacteriological Research 
Laboratory at Brigade Headquarters, Jh&nsi. 

Captain A. C. Elliot has been granted six months’ general 
leave of absence home from India. Captain F. Forrest has 
been directed to join the Irish Command, and will be 
appointed to the Dublin District for duty. Captain M. D. 
Ahern has been detailed for a tour of service in Bermuda. 
Captain J. A. Clarke has been transferred from the Military 
Hospital at Cairo to Khartoum for duty. Captain G. B. F. 
Churchill has arrived home from India for duty, tour 
expired. Captain W. C. Smales lias been appointed to the 
Southern Command on transfer to the Home Establishment 
from India. Captain E. Gibbon has arrived home on leave 
of absence from Egypt. Captain L. A. A. Andrews and 
Captain V. T. Carruthers have been transferred from 
Belfast and Queenstown respectively to the London Dis¬ 
trict for the promotion courses to the rank of Major 
at the Royal Army Medical College, Millbank. Captain 
0. M. Rigby has taken up duty at the Military 
Hospital, Bombay, on transfer from Jubbnlpore Canton¬ 
ment. Captain S. S. Dykes has been granted 60 
days’ privilege leave of absence from duty at the 
Military Hospital, Dinapore. Captain E. M. O’Neill 
has arrived home for duty, tour expired, from India. Captain 
A. S. Williams and Captain F. D. G. Howell, serving at 
Khanspur and Lahore respectively, have been appointed 
Medical Officers on board the transport s.s. Hardinge, which 
left Karachi for Southampton on Nov. 30th. Captain N. 
Dunbar Walker, specialist in physical training at the Royal 
Army Medical College, Millbank, has been placed under 
orders for a tour of service in India, and on arrival will be 
appointed for duty in the Fourth (Quetta) Division of the 
Southern Army. Captain D. B. McGrigor, specialist in 
electrical science, has arrived home on leave of absence from 
the Military Hospital at Meerut Cantonment. Captain J. J. 
O’Keefe has joined the Military Hospital at Roorkee for 
duty. Captain T. C. Lucas has taken up duty at Bombay as 
surgeon to H.E. the Governor of Bombay. Captain C. W. 
O’Brien has been appointed to hold charge of the Military 
Hospital at Kilbride. Captain A. H. Jacob, on return from 
a tour of service at Rawal Pindi, has been appointed for 
duty in the Dublin District. Captain A. C. Vidal has been 
transferred from the Military Hospital at Bloemfontein to 
Wynberg. Captain S. McK. Saunders has arrived home on 
leave of absence from Egypt. 

Lieutenant J. K. Gaunt has embarked for a tour of service 
in Malta. Lieutenant T. W. Stallybrass has been seconded 
for appointment with the Egyptian Army. Lieutenant 
W. T. Graham has taken over medical charge of the troops 
at Durrington. Lieutenant H. G. Monteith lias embarked 
for a tour of service in South China. Lieutenant T. E. 
Osmond has joined the London District for duty. Lieutenant 
E. L. Fytfe has left Cork for service in India. Lieutenant 
J. H. M. Frobisher has joined the Military Hospital at York 
for duty. 

Indian Medical Service. 

Lientenant-Colonel J. M. Crawford has taken up the 
appointment of Civil Suigeon at Benares on completion of 
special duty at the Central Research Institute of India at 
Kasauli. Lieutenant-Colonel C. R. M. Green has been 
selected for the advanced rate of pay under Article 7 of the 
Royal Warrant for Promotion of March 13th, 1908, in 
succession to Lientenant-Colonel W. A. Sykes, who has 
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retired. Lieutenant-Colonel D. H. Graves has arrived home 
on leave of absence from India. 

Major Jay Gould has been selected for special duty in the 
office of the Director-General of the Indian Medical Service 
at Simla. Major C. E. Williams has been granted three 
months’ extension of his leave of absence home from India. 
Major E. F. Gordon Tucker has been appointed to the 
medical charge of the Byculla Schools in Bombay. Major 
G. Hutcheson, civil surgeon at Aligarh, has taken over 
medical charge of the Bulandshahr district during the 
absence of Major H. Steen. Major J. C. S. Oxley, on return 
from leave, has been appointed Civil Surgeon at Chanda. 
Major C. F. Weinman, at present officiating as civil surgeon 
at Dinajpur, has been granted study leave and combined 
leave of absence home for two years. Major F. S. C. 
Thompson, officiating superintendent of the Central Jail at 
Alipore, has been appointed to act until further orders as 
Superintendent of the Juvenile Jail, Alipore, during the 
absence on deputation of Lieutenant M. Galvin. H.E. the 
Governor of Bombav in Council has been pleased to select 
Major V. B. Bennett to officiate as a Civil Surgeon of the 
First Class in succession to Lieutenant-Colonel B. B. 
Grayfoot, who has been transferred to Karachi as Assistant- 
Director of Medical Services under the orders of H.E. the 
Commander-in-Chief in India. Major W. J. Niblock has 
arrived home on leave of absence from India. Major 
N. R. J. Rainier, civil surgeon of the Second Class, has taken 
up duty as Civil Surgeon of the First Class during the 
absence on combined leave of Major P. F. Chapman. 

Captain W. G. Hamilton, superintendent of the Central 
Jail at Midnapore, on return from leave has been selected 
for appointment as Superintendent of the Central Jail at 
Dacca. The services of Captain A. T. Pridham have been 
placed temporarily at the disposal of the Government of 
Burma for employment in the Jail Department of that Pro¬ 
vince. Captain A. G. Coullie has been selected by H.E. the 
Oommander-in-Chief in India for appointment as Specialist 
in Advanced Operative Surgery to the Fifth (Mhow) Division. 
Captain A. Cameron has been appointed for duty at Rai 
Bareli as Officiating Civil Surgeon on completion of special 
duty at the Central Research Institute of India at Kasauli. 
Captain R. F. Steel has been granted furlough com¬ 
bined with study leave of absence home from India 
for a total period of two years. The services of 
Captain O. A. R. Berkeley Hill have been placed tem¬ 
porarily at the disposal of the Government of Madras for 
employment in the Sanitary Department. Captain H. W. 
Pierpoint, at present officiating as a second-class agency 
surgeon in the North-West Provinces, has been appointed 
Civil Surgeon at Peshawar. Captain R. L. Gauden has been 
granted six months’ extension of leave of absence home from 
India on medical certificate. Captain H. B. Scott, at present 
officiating as port health officer at Rangoon, has been 
appointed to officiate as Police Surgeon and Pathologist 
to the Rangoon General Hospital in place of Captain H. A. 
Dougan, deceased. Captain E. J. C. McDonald has been 
appointed temporarily as Civil Surgeon on the Dibrugarh 
Frontier. Captain N. G. C. McVean, officiating Second- 
class Agency Surgeon, has been granted furlough combined 
with privilege leave of absence home from India for a total 
period of eight months. The service of Captain R. Markham 
CarteT have been placed temporarily at the disposal of the 
Government of Bombay by the Home Department of the 
Government of India. Captain R. S. Kennedy has been 
transferred from the Military to the Civil Department for 
employment as Medical Officer of the Abor Survey party. 

Lieutenant V. P. Norman has been granted three months’ 
leave of absence on medical certificate. 

Territorial Force. 

Royal Army Medioal Corps. 

3rd East Anglian Field Ambulance, Royal Army Medical 
Corps : William Brander to be Lieutenant (dated Oct. 22nd, 
1912). 

2nd Highland Field Ambulance, Royal Army Medical 
Corps: Captain Lewis D. Cruickshank resigns his com¬ 
mission (dated Dec. 4th, 1912). 

1st AVessex Field Ambulance, Royal Army Medical Corps : 
Captain Leonard R. Tosswill resigns his commission (dated 
Dec. 4th, 1912). 

5th Northern General Hospital, Royal Army Medical 
Corps: Lieutenant William Isaac Cnmberlidge, from the 


2nd North Midland Field Ambulance, Royal Army Medical’ 
Corps, to be Captain, whose services will be available on 
mobilisation (dated Dec. 4th, 1912). 

1st London (City of London) Sanitary Company, Royal 
Army Medical Corps : Captain Arthur R. Owst resigns his 
commission (dated Dec. 4th, 1912). 

Attached to Units other than Medical Units .—Major John 
Rowan resigns his commission, and is granted permission to- 
retain his rank and to wear the prescribed uniform (dated: 
Dec. 4th, 1912). Lieutenant Percival T. Rutherford resigns 
his commission (dated Dec. 4th, 1912). 

Deaths in the Services. 

Surgeon-Colonel Henry Martineau Grecnhow, at Esher, oni 
Nov. 26th, in his 84th year. He was one of the original 
garrison in the siege of Lucknow during the Indian Mutiny, 
and on the night- of Havelock’s relief he rode out and brought 
safely into the garrison several soldiers of the relieving force, 
who, badly wounded and unable to move, were lying com¬ 
pletely exposed to the enemy’s fire (strongly recommended- 
for the Y.C., which was withheld in consequence of technical 
difficulties ; twice mentioned in despatches, medal and two 
clasps). He was one of four assistant surgeons, including 
the late Sir Joseph Fayrcr, who were promoted to be brevet 
surgeons 44 in consideration of their sendees during the 
siege of Lucknow. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Edward Alfred Birch, late Bengal 
Medical Service, on Nov. 27th. From 1861 to 1865 he was 
an assistant surgeon in the Royal Navy, and was present at 
the actions of Kagosima and Simonoseki (mentioned in 
despatches). He entered the Indian Medical Service in 
1866, and was on duty through the great Behar famine of 
1874. At the beginning of 1885 he was appointed Surgeon- 
Superintendent of the Presidency General Hospital, Calcutta, 
and later was selected to be Principal and Professor of 
Medicine at the Medical College there. He was appointed- 
temporary Inspector-General of Hospitals in Bengal in 
November, 1892, and retired in the following year. 

The Japanese Navy. 

The annual report of the health of the Imperial Japanese 
Navy for the year 1909, which has jnst reached us, shows 
that the health of the personnel is satisfactory. The number 
of patients suffering from disease or injury, as well as the 
number of days’ sickness during the year, indicates a 
decrease as compared with the preceding year and the 
average of the last 12 years. In the August issue 
of the Bulletin of the Naval Medical Association of Japan, 
there are articles by Fleet-Surgeons J. Suzuki, T. Tashiro, 
and S. Tachikawa, Staff-Surgeon Y. Kato, and Surgeons M'. 
Hashimoto, K. Kamo, T. Kabeshima, and U. Cshijima. 
These are all published in the Japanese characters, but there 
are paragraph summaries in English. The subjects dealt 
with include Syphilitic Retinitis, the Reverse of the Homo¬ 
logous and Heterogeneous Agglutination Reaction in the 
Serum of Paratyphoid B Patients Inoculated with Typhoid 
Vaccine, Dry Treatment after Skin-grafting by the Thiersch' 
Method, and the Examination of Tubercle Bacilli in 
Blood. 


The Care of Epileptics : Gift by the David 
Lewis Trust, Manchester. —The annual meeting of 
supporters of the David Lewis Manchester Epileptic 
Colony was held on Nov. 29th. At the commencement 
of the year the number of colonists was 260, at the 
end 264, consisting of adult males 127, adult females 
130, and boys 7. Many applicants are still waiting for 
admission; indeed, the applications have been so numerous 
that recent additions to the colony have cost £10,000, and 
a part of this cost has was defrayed last year out of 
inoome. The director of the colony, Dr. Alan McDougall, 
pointed out to the meeting that the progress of an epileptic 
was not to be judged solely, nor even chiefly, by the 
frequency of his fits. Though continuing to have fits the 
great majority of the colonists had been much improved 
both mentally and physically. A few had continued to 
degenerate, and of these some had been sent away. The 
David Lewis Trust had intimated its intention to transfer as 
a gift to the colony the Sandlebridge Farm lg.nd—63 acres 
—and the buildings thereon, at present rented from the 
trustees. 
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Comsponknce. 

“ Audi alteram partem/’ 

THE HISTOLOGY OF EXPERIMENTAL 
RHEUMATISM. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir,—I think it well that the letters by Dr. M. H. Gordon 
and myself were written, for they have not only brought 
forward the fact that he places great reliance on his neutral 
«*ed broth medium, but also that I have really misinterpreted 
the language he used. I unhesitatingly accept his statement, 
.and if 1 have said anything which might seem offensive to 
Dr. Gordon, I also apologise. Dr. Yates and I welcome any 
•criticism. It may be that there is some error in our work, 
and we shall be the first to admit it when Dr. Gordon or any 
•other worker produces satisfactory evidence. In regard to 
the neutral red broth, we made no mention of it in our 
published results, but this was not because we had not used 
it, but because we found the results so erratic and so 
unreliable that we considered the test of no value, and the 
use of it merely made our results more confusing. In view 
•of Dr. Gordon’s statements, I shall certainly repeat the 
•experiments with a series of streptococci, but I confess that 
1 do not think the use of the three strains—S. pyogenes, 
S. salivarius, S. fieealis—sufficient on which to pronounce a 
judgment. In our experiments the pathogenicity was tested 
by intravenous injection in rabbits. 

With Miller and Coombs I agree tint the important 
jxnnt at issue is—Has sufficient evidence been brought 
forward to establish a definite connexion between acute 
rheumatism and a steptococcus (I object to the name 
“ rheumococeus *') such as that isolated by Poynton and 
Paine, myself, and others? Once this point is estab¬ 
lished, and I think the evidence in its favour is extremely 
strong, then the question as to whether this is a specific 
organism or whether it is one of the normal inhabitants of 
the alimentary tract is a matter which will be very easily 
settled. Dr. Anderson’s observation is of very great interest, 
and is quite confirmatory of experimental wmrk which Dr. 
Yates and I have lately been doing, and which we hope to 
publish shortly. I am, Sir, yours faithfully. 

University of Liverpool, Nov. 30th, 1912. J- M. BkaTTIE. 


To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir, I accept most willingly and with cordiality the 
■withdrawal and apology published by Dr. M. H. Gordon in 
your issue of Nov. 30th. In offering that amende Dr. Gordon 
•does just what everyone who knows him would have 
expected him to do as soon as his attention was directed to 
the interpretation necessarily placed upon the expressions 
which he had employed. There now fortunately only remains 
between us the purely abstract difference of opinion which 
exists regarding the true meaning of results obtained by 
the application of his streptococcal tests. If I under¬ 
stand Dr. Gordon’s letter of Nov. 30th rightly, he no 
longer maintains at the present time that the reactions 
yielded by any given strain of streptococcus in the test 
'media remain stable and constant on continued subculture 
either in artificial media or through the bodies of living 
animals. He now merely claims that when first isolated 
from the human body different strains of streptococci yield 
different series of reactions in the tests, and that, if they be 
•separated into groups or classes by means of these differ¬ 
ences, some groups will be found to differ greatly from others 
in their pathogenicity for small animals such as rabbits and 
mice. This is a statement with which I do not think it likely 
that any one would wish to disagree. 

But since the reactions, like the virulence, are incon¬ 
stant and variable when examined over a sufficient period 
of time, they do not, in my judgment, indicate any fixed or 
permanent differences in these streptococcal groups. A 
given streptococcus may be found to fall now into one 
group, now into another when submitted to the tests 
at different times. And the case is not accurately 
•comparable with the examples of loss of characters 
on suhcultivation quoted by Dr. Gordon, since here 


we have to do with gains as well as losses of 
particular reactions—in fact, with an interchange of 
characters between different strains of streptococci kept 
under continued rigorous examination. The tests, therefore, 
fail (as it seems to me) to constitute an adequate basis for 
the classification of these micro-organisms. This is the 
reason why, like Dr. Carey Coombs, Dr. R. Miller, and Dr. 
E. H. Kettle in their recent important investigation, I found 
myself unable to employ the tests satisfactorily for the 
differentiation of streptococci. Shortly after the tests were 
published by Dr. Gordon I was led to interest myself in them 
bv the fact that I was still engaged in attempting to dis¬ 
tinguish from other streptococci that coccus which, following 
Triboulet and Poynton and Paine, I found in eases of acute 
rheumatism. This, however, I was unable to do by the tests 
any more than by the formic acid production which Rvffel and 
I had previously investigated, but which, though very striking, 
proved eventually to be only a quantitative, not a qualitative, 
difference between the streptococci out of rheumatism and 
ordinary pyogenetic strains. 

Because the bio-chemical activities of streptococci as 
exhibited in the test media are variable, and because the 
variations appear to be influenced largely by environment, 
the reactions may, perhaps, give a useful indication regarding 
the source of particular strains (e.g., saliva or faeces); 
though, as Houston pointed out in relation to faecal strepto¬ 
cocci, “unfortunately with so many groups to select 

from a particular streptococcus . derived from a non- 

faecal source could hardly fail to fall under one or 
other of the 40 groups of faecal streptococci.” Further, since 
low pathogenicity seems to be very frequently asso¬ 
ciated with certain phases of the bio-chemical activities 
examined in the tests, and high pathogenicity with other 
phases, the tests may afford some guide to probable patho¬ 
genicity and virulence. But in this connexion it must be 
remembered that bpfore a given streptococcus can be 
isolated, plated out, obtained in absolute purity of strain, 
subcultivated, and submitted to three days of testing, time 
will have elapsed. Hence, in cases where it is of urgency 
and importance to get definite evidence regarding the 
virulence of an existing streptococcal infection, this method 
of examination seems, if I may say so, to go rather a long 
way round to obtain what at best can be no more than a 
probable answer to questions which can be answered rapidly, 
precisely, and w r ith certainty by the inoculation of small 
animals such as mice. 

I am. Sir, yours faithfully, 

E. W. Ainley Walker 

University College, Oxford, Dec. 2nd, 1912. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, ANCIENT AND 
MODERN. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir, —In the review of “Men and Measures” given in 
The Lancet of Nov. 23rd I was much pleased to find 
general approbation of my work ; but in the dissent from my 
defence of the imperial system of weights and measures 
there is one sentence which, I think, gives an erroneous 
impression of one series of our measures, and inferentially of 
the whole system. It is this: “ Consider, again, the wide 
margin of error in geographical measures when they 
begin at a barleycorn, three of which make an inch, and 
increase upward to a league.” I quoted these units as a 
matter of history from an old treatise, and my opinion of the 
series was certainly not favourable. For, after giving 
examples of such series, and relating how tradition 
represents a Scots king ordering the mean breadth of 
three men’s thumbs to be taken as the standard of the 
inch, I expressly said (p. 60) that “no more in Scotland 
than in England or elsewhere has the inch been anything 
but a division of the foot.” In all countries, whether of the 
imperial or of the metric system, there are two standards 
of length : for land, the mile and the kilometre, multiples of 
the yard and of the metre ; for sea, always the meridian 
milej accurately measured many centuries before the Christian 
era and divided by the ancients into 1000 fathoms of 6 feet, 
the foot being = 12-18 of our inches. Never has any linear 
measure, geographical or other, been derived from inches, 
or from barleycorns, hairbreadths, or other small objects. 
In most countries there will be found some story about 
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the length of some famous king’s arm, or of his foot, or of 
barleycorns, having been taken as the basis of linear 
measure, or of so many wheatcorns as the basis of weights. 
T’his is fable, arising out of mixing up familiar measures of 
limb lengths or of seeds with the legal measures. The very 
familiarity of such rough measures led them, indeed, to be 
mentioned, as in Royal orders that a silver penny weighed 
32 wheatcorns in the midst of the ear. This was fiction ; 
the moneyers were ordered to coin so many pennies from the 
mint-pound of silver; and when the king’s financial 
necessities induced him to increase the yield of pence from 
the mint-pound of silver they continued nominally to weigh 
the same number of wheatcorns. 

To the erroneous saying of Ambroise Par6, “that every 
weight arose from some beginning or element; for as our 
bodies arise from the four first simple or elementary bodies, 
so all weights arise from the grain,” I opposed (p. 249) the 
4i counsel ” quoted by John Greaves, professor of astronomy 
at Oxford in 1657, “ advising such as will examine measures 
and weights to begin with the greater and not with the I 
lesser.” Thus while we may say that a pound is 7000 grains, 
yet, speaking accurately, it is divided into 7000 parts called 
grains. Historically our pound was 16 Egypto-Roman 
ounces, of which 1000 are the weight of a cubic foot of 
water, and that as accurately as 1000 grammes are the 
weight of a cubic decimetre of water. Here we have the 
basis of a decimal series of corresponding weights and 
measures : 10 ounces of water being a half-pint, 100 ounces 
-= 5 pints, 1000 ounces or 50 pints being a cubic foot.. 
It is not generally known that we have in our system 
several alternate decimal series, as in land-measure, in 
cubic measurement, and in weight from the 7-grain 
septem to the 10 lb. gallon, to the 100 lb. cental and 
to the colonial and American short ton of 20001b. Unfor¬ 
tunately these decimal series are little known ; there is 
no official statement of the imperial system ; all attention 
has been given to the metric system, and little or none to 
the decimal capabilities and progressiveness of our own 
system. However, there are signs of a movement towards 
a juster appreciation of the imperial system ; indeed, it is 
probable that in at least one almanack for 1913 there will be 
found a correct account of our weights and measures. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Cros do Cagnes. near Nice, ~ EnAVARD NICHOLSON, 

Nov. 30th, 1912. Surgeon-Lieutenant-Colonel, A.M.D. 


THE OCCURRENCE OF THE COLON , 
BACILLUS IN THE BLOOD. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir, —I was interested in the note by Dr. P. N. Panton and 
Ur. H. L. Tidy on this subject in The Lancet of Nov. 30th, 
in which, remarking upon the rarity with which the colon 
bacillus is found in the blood during life, they state that they 
are unacquainted with any publication in English literature in 
•which the bacillus is claimed to have been obtained from the 
blood stream. In an article on vaccine treatment which 
appeared in the Birmingham Medical Revieir, 1908, I 
recorded a case of typhoid fever, seen the previous year, in 
which the colon bacillus Avas obtained from the blood. The 
patient, a man aged 37. after a rather irregular course of five 
weeks, during Avhich thrombosis of the veins of the right arm 
occurred, had a severe rigor, the temperature rising to 106° F. 
Blood cultures on the following day gave a pure growth of 
bacillus coli, the cultural reactions being typical. An auto¬ 
genous vaccine was prepared, and after two injections the 
•temperature fell to normal and the patient made a good 
recovery. Rigors are not common in typhoid fever, and I had 
previously suspected that they were caused by a secondary 
infection with bacillus coli, but in a previous case no 
growth was obtained from the blood. This case is also 
interesting as being one of the earliest cases of septicaemia 
treated by vaccines. This, together with another case of 
B. coli septicaemia, is again recorded in an article on the 
-vaccine treatment of septicaemia in the Journal of Vaccine 
Therapy, September, 1912. The history of the second case 
is interesting. In May, 1911, a lady, aged 44, went a sea 
voyage to Morocco. On May 29th, after leaving Lisbon, 120 
•persons on board suffered from severe diarrhoea and vomiting 
lasting a few days. No food was eaten.at Lisbon and none 
t&ken on board. For two days the patient had much 


abdominal pain and vomiting, with severe prostration and 
aching head and limbs. Her temperature was then 103° to 
104° F. After two days intense diarrhoea began with from 6 to 
12 mo\ r ements a day. She was brought home on June 12th. 
Temperature Avas then irregular, there was much abdominal 
distension, but the diarrhoea and pain were less. She was in 
a dazed, apathetic, and depressed condition. The blood did 
not agglutinate typhoid or paratyphoid bacilli, but blood 
cultures gave a pure growth of B. coli, and the same organism 
was obtained from the urine. The case yielded to vaccine 
treatment and the patient entirely recovered. A feature of 
both cases was the aching and tenderness of the limbs com¬ 
bined with muscular prostration, symptoms which I have 
noted in other severe cases of B. coli infection. 

In many cases of infection with B. coli blood cultures 
are not taken, as the organism can readily be obtained from 
other sources, such as the urine ; but I have little doubt that 
the organism would be found more frequently if the blood 
were examined in severe cases and a favourable time .were 
chosen. In all cases of septicaemia it is advisable to take the 
blood only at a time when the temperature is rising rapidly, 
and especially during a rigor if this occurs. This is true of 
streptococcic as well as B. coli infections. 

Many cases ha\-e now been recorded in Avhich B. coli was 
obtained from the blood. In 1894 Hanot showed its presence 
in the blood taken during life in acute cases of icterus gravis. 
In 1909 Jacob collected 39 cases and in 1910 Draper 43 cases. 
Gibson and Douglas isolated B. coli from the blood in a case 
of methaemoglobinaemia, and it has frequently been found in 
terminal infections. Several cases of infective endocarditis 
due to B. coli have also been recorded. 

I am. Sir, yours faithfully, 

Birmingham, Dec. 1st, 1912. WILLIAM H. WYNN. 


A SIMPLE METHOD OF CLEANING CAPIL¬ 
LARY TUBES AND BLOOD PIPETTES. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir, —There is a constant difficulty in hospitals and in 
laboratories, where many people are using capillary tubes, 
in ensuring that these are always cleaned directly after use, 
and nothing is more common than to find some desiccated 
blood and other material blocking a tube; and it is most 
difficult to get them clean by the use of wires and other 
means generally adopted. If, however, a few drops of anti- 
formin be sucked up, it will quickly disintegrate any organic 
material left behind, and the tubes will be as spotlessly 
clean as when new. The fluid may be left in the tube for 
half an hour, and the whole process of cleaning need not 
take many minutes. Antiformin now is to be found in every 
laboratory, being used for the preparation of specimens for 
the staining of tubercle bacilli. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Portland-place, AV., Nov. 30th, 1912. G. NEAVTON PlTT. 


DRUNKENNESS AND THE EFFECT OF 
ALCOHOL. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir,— It was rather a singular coincidence that on Friday 
last, after giving a lecture on the alcohol question at 
the Conservative Hall, Uxbridge-road, I should read in 
my weekly Lancet Dr. C. Mercier’s refreshing article on 
Drunkenness and the Physiological Effects of Alcohol, and 
also your sensible leading article on Temperance Reform. I 
had tried to prove in the lecture that the extravagant state¬ 
ments that alcohol, in moderate doses, is a poison and is 
the chief cause of insanity and crime are really untruths. I 
showed by statistics that the number of public-houses to the 
population and Sunday closing has nothing to do with the 
ratio of drunkenness. 

I have believed for many years that the only way to bring 
about true temperance is by example. When I was a student 
it was possible to see a number of students come to the 
hospital “ fuddled ” (a good word), and those who drank the 
largest quantity of beer were heroes ; now they would be 
looked upon as sots. The same applies to West-end clubs. 
In my youthful days members frequently came into the club 
intoxicated; now they would be ostracised by their fellow 
members, and such would be the case of anyone partaking 
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of too much wine at a private dinner. Yet I remember at 
the festive board of a celebrated surgeon in the Eastern 
Counties, where the port was excellent, that many went 
under the table, the host smiling. I should like to see 
ostracism extend (I believe it has begun) to drunkards 
among the working classes, so that their fellow workmen 
who indulged in too much beer would be shunned. 

A lady once was shocked at seeing a noted vicar, a 
relative of mine, come out of a public-house (he had many 
publicans in his congregation) ; he merely said, “If I 
remained always among the saints, how can I save the 
sinners?” Likewise the teetotaller cannot promote temper¬ 
ance by keeping away from the public-houses and vilifying 
drink and non-abstainers. I know many will contend that 
the above theory is wrong, and education has the credit 
for any good that we see. But I believe in example as a 
force long before education. 

I will conclude by stating that after over 20 years of 
clinical practical experience I believe moderate doses 
of alcohol are beneficial to the majority of people, and that 
temperance would be better for the nation than total 
abstinence. I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Thomas Dutton. 

Now Cavendish-street, W., Dec. 2nd, 1912. 


To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir, —With reference to Dr. Mercier’s amusing and in¬ 
structive address in The Lancet of Nov. 30th on this 
subject, I would point out that, when Dr. Mercier says that 
by his figures only 1 person in 8000 gets sufficiently drunk 
to fall into the hands of the police, his figures really give a 
ratio of 1 to 800, as 80,000 drunks to 32,000,000 population, 
and allowing 2 drunks to each person gives that ratio. 
With reference to those 2 drunks to each person (part of 
Dr. Mercier’s huge set-off)* I would point out that if the 
32,000,000 of population is meant to represent the 
population of England and Wales in 1901, this set-off 
is neutralised by the fact that 14,000,000 of those 
32,000,000 were young persons under 15 years of age, 
who would not be likely to be charged with being drunk, 
although it is true that some cases of boys and girls 
of 14 have occurred. ( Vide the Registrar-General’s report 
stating that for every 1,000,000 of the population 424,022 
were under 15 years old and 575,998 over 15 years old.) Now 
80,000 drunks to 18,000,000 population capable of being 
drunk would be, allowing 2 drunks to each person, a ratio 
of 1 to 450. In addition, “ Drunkenness with aggravation ” 
is the offence of being guilty, while drunk, of disorderly, 
indecent, or riotous behaviour, or of being drunk when in 
charge of children, animals, vehicles, or locomotives, or in 
possession of loaded firearms. But where a major offence is 
committed a person wrould not be charged with being drunk 
if he were so. On the contrary, the prisoner often pleads 
his drunken condition as mitigation of the crime or offence. 
This is in direct contradiction, by the way, to what (as I have 
read) was the practice in ancient Greece, where the offender 
was punished more severely if he committed an offence when 
drunk. 

It may be interesting to state in support of Dr. Mercier’s 
allowance of 2 drunks for each person that 57 per cent, of 
the persons charged in the year 1907 in New r Zealand with 
drunkenness had convictions previously recorded against 
them for drunkenness in either that or previous years, 
and that the number of convictions per 1000 of the popula¬ 
tion there, excluding the Maoris, was in the year 1907, 
11‘06 (total number 10,186 out of practically 1,000,000 
people). In the Commonwealth of Australia for 1906 
it was 119'1 per 10,000 inhabitants, or 11*9 per 1000 
as an average, although New' South Wales taken 
separately reached 16*7, Queensland 14 0, and West 
Australia 13*4. A curious commentary is added by the 
Government statistician to the effect that “ Australia, as is 
w T ell known, is one of the greatest tea-drinking countries of 
the world.” There is reason to believe, therefore, that the 
number of convictions for drunkenness in England and Wales 
and also for crimes resulting therefrom is considerably laiger 
than Dr. Mercier suggests. The Lord Chief Justice was 
reported at the Alcoholism Congress in 1909 to have said that 
90 per cent, of the crime of this country was caused by 
indulgence in strong drink.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
London, Dec. 2nd, 1912. STATISTICUS. 


THE MEDICAL PROFESSION AND THE 
NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir,—A s there seems a prospect of the very reasonable 
demands of our profession being met by the Chancellor in so 
far as a general agreement as to the terms under which 
medical benefit will be worked are concerned, the present 
seems to be an opportune moment to enter into the con¬ 
sideration of details. 

Behind all the resistance of the medical profession to the 
original scheme and amended Regulations lies the intense 
desire of all of us to secure a better and more scientific 
service for the insured. So far as the Insurance Act can be 
adapted to secure a higher standard of clinical practice, in 
a manner acceptable to the dignity and in accordance with 
the honourable traditions of medicine, there are few' among 
us who would do aught but welcome such opportunities as it 
affords. For my own part, I feel that the administration of 
medical benefit, when we come to consider an outline of the 
details on w'hich it should be based, must be divided 
according to the density of the insured population. The 
figures are, of course, only in the possession of the Insur¬ 
ance Commissioners. Broadly, however, the insured can be 
regarded as divisible into urban and rural groups. The 
problems presented by these seem to me to be entirely 
different, and I feel that the British Medical Association 
would be wisely advised if the Insurance Committee were to 
consider the problem on the basis of such a division. 
Presumably the great masses of the insured population will 
lie within what wc may call the industrial district or urban 
areas. For this I venture to suggest that some such scheme 
as the one I here outline will afford the means of improving 
the present club, dispensary, and out-patient practice to a 
degree which it is at present difficult to estimate, but which 
I believe to be, in contrast to what is now’ too often mere 
“pill and potion doctoring,” almost unlimited. The outline 
of the scheme which I suggest should be considered by the 
profession for these areas is as follows :— 

1. Premises should be secured as National Insurance 
Medical Department offices. These need not, and indeed. 
w f ould not, be expensive or difficult to rent, maintain, and 
clean. They could be called, if desired, National Insurance 
Dispensaries. They would be open at certain hours. Each 
dispensary w T ould have allotted to it a certain number of 
insured persons—say, for instance, 10,000. 

2. To each dispensary would be attached a dispenser ami 
nurse, to be in attendance during the time when patients 
were being received at the dispensary and for the giving out 
of medicines both for patients seen at the dispensary and 
seen at home. 

3. Doctors in the neighbourhood would be invited to attend 
at this dispensary and would form the panel or staff of the- 
Local Insurance Dispensary. They would attend once, twice, 
thrice weekly at certain hours in a manner similar to that of 
ordinary out-patient practice. To each doctor would be 
allotted the insured persons who chose to place themselves 
if and when ill under his care. A large claim on the service 
of one doctor would imply his more frequent attendance at 
the dispensary. 

4. When patients require the service of a doctor at home 
in acute illness messages should be sent to the doctor.-? 
house by a certain hour in the morning, except in cases of 
emergency. 

5. A record of every attendance on every patient, either 
at the dispensary or at home, should be recorded in a book 
kept at the dispensary by each doctor. The home visits ami 
emergency calls made between visits to the dispensary would 
be recorded under a separate heading. When patients 
attended at home were sufficiently recovered to attend a: 
the dispensary, they would be sent by the doctor for con¬ 
valescent or chronic attendance on his own day at the 
dispensary. I suggest that an attendance at the dispensary 
should count one, at home should count two, and eraeigencv 
calls three on each occasion. 

6. The absolute control and administration and manage¬ 
ment of dispensaries should be vested in the medical staff 
of those dispensaries so far as all medical matters an¬ 
con cerned. 

7. The dispensaries in a group—for instance, say six— in :» 
town having 60,000 insured persons, should have attached 
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■to them a central scientific laboratory and X ray room. This 
laboratory should be equipped lor the ordinary work of the 
clinical laboratory. To it all the usual specimens of blood, 
urine, sputum, &c., would be referred by the dispensaries 
grouped round it. For the rarer and more difficult patho¬ 
logical investigations other arrangements could be made with 
existing very highly equipped public laboratories. 

8. A pathologist would be appointed to such a laboratory 
and would carryout such investigations as are here indicated 
for the dispensaries grouped round the laboratory. He would 
-also be available for certain purposes, as might be arranged, 
for the occasional assistance of the staffs of the dispensaries 
-And for the use of the X ray apparatus. 

9. In connexion with each such scientific institution or 
National Insurance clinical laboratory there should also be a 
.panel of consultants available for consultation with the staffs 
•of the dispensaries at a modified fee either for seeing cases 
•at home or at the specialisst’ houses. 

10. The funds available from each group of insured 
^persons for medical benefit should be entirely devoted to 
the charges of the dispensary to which they are attached. 
’These charges would include the cost of the dispensaries 
and the proportionate cost, incurred by each dispensary, of 
the upkeep of the central laboratory. The latter charges 
would include the use made of the laboratory and the 
•consultations with the consultants by the staff of each 
•dispensary. Consultations between members of the staff of a 
•dispensary would conceivably count only as attendances., as 
it would be to the mutual advantage of all the staff of eaoh 
•dispensary not to incur excessive cost. 

11. After paying these charges, which would be, say, 
X6GQ-£8Q0 a year for the dispensary and about £150 a year 
proportionate cost of the laboratory, the remainder of the 
funds would be divided among the staffs of the dispensaries 
In accordance with the individual service rendered. This 
would be computed by the records kept on some suoh basis 
as that I have suggested above—viz., counting one for 
attendance at the dispensary, two for home visits, and three 
for emergency calls. These units, added together in the 
case of each doctor, would give so many units during the 
yesiT as his share. The total attendances of the staff of each 
dispensary would be the divisor of the residue after paying 
expenses. I think if the figures are worked out they will be 
found not to be unsatisfactory to many men working at 
present under extremely tied and arduous personal conditions 
in many of the industrial quarters of our great towns. By 
arrangements between the individual members of the staff of 
•each dispensary as regards emergency calls a certain amount 
of legitimate and desirable rest and recreation would be 
secured in a manner that is to my certain knowledge 
impossible among many of my friends tied to their surgeries. 

12. Each group of dispensaries attached to a laboratory 
should have a committee of representatives from each dis¬ 
pensary who should form a medical committee of that group 
of dispensaries and deal with all matters of medical inquiry, 
oomplaint, or difficulties of any kind arising in the group. 
‘The records kept in the dispensaries would be readily 
accessible for this purpose and for such lay administrative 
oontrol as is desirable. Such records are, of course, 
oustomary in the profession in certain classes of public 
medical work, and I do not personally fear the bogey of 
professional secrecy in regard to this matter provided com¬ 
plaints are in the first place dealt with by medical com¬ 
mittees such as that suggested. Moreover, such a thing as 
vulgar prying curiosity on the part of zealous but mistaken 
members of Insurance Committees could be powerfully 
(resisted. 

It will be noticed that the above scheme does not 
provide for the difficulties of securing the most skilful 
-treatment in institutions. The position of the great hospitals 
of this country in regard to the Insurance Act is at present un¬ 
defined. As a question of expediency and convenience it seems 
a, pity that those who have hitherto so largely supported 
iiospital6, whom we may call in the aggregate the employer 
•class, are practically unrepresented in the administration of 
-the Act. Meanwhile, if there is anything worthy of con¬ 
sideration in the scheme I here produce I would say that the 
needs of the sick poor in regard to such matters as rare and 
obscure disease and surgical operations cannot be provided for 
under such a scheme as the National Insurance Act. Charity 
need not close her purse to medicine yet awhile. That great 
Improvement in the home doctoring of the poor can be effected 
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with the cordial cooperation of the medical profession, should 
the terms arranged with the Chancellor be sufficient, I am 
convinced. If I am right in my surmise that a large part of the 
insured population is found massed in urban areas the above 
outlined scheme may afford a basis for detailed considera¬ 
tion. Rural areas will require special and separate treatment. 
Minor matters, such as the migration of patients and 
mechanical details such as the prescription books, Ac., of 
the insured, scarcely come within the scope of the already 
very long letter that I place in your hands. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Harley-street, W., Nov. 26th, 1912. THOMAS DAVID LlSTEB. 


THE NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT AND 
OUR VOLUNTARY HOSPITALS. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir,—O ur voluntary hospital system is more than one of 
charity, and this point is not made much of in your excellent 
leading article in The Lancet last week on the influence of 
the National Insurance Act upon hospital dispensation. The 
voluntary system supplies a practical training ground for 
the medical and nursing professions, together with facilities 
for much of the research work carried on. Those who heard 
or who have read the papers to which you have referred will 
remember the warning contained in Sir William Collins’s 
paper, in passages which referred to the treatment of com¬ 
pulsorily insured persons in German hospitals. Briefly, the 
point is this. In Germany the insured person treated 
in a hospital as a matter of right, by virtue of that 
right refuses to be regarded as “clinical material.” He 
is not willing to allow himself to be examined by students, 
or to be made the subject of demonstration in the 
theatre, and his claim to exemption is recognised. In a 
system like our own, which has grown up gradually, we have 
come to look upon the everyday practice of hospital life 
with regard to instruction as inevitable and inseparable from 
it. If we reflect that the use made of patients for instruc¬ 
tional purposes luay be distasteful to some of them, we argue 
reasonably and justly that this is the one return which it is 
in their power to make for the benefits which they receive 
from the medical profession and the public, and that future 
generations of patients will benefit in their turn by the train¬ 
ing afforded. These are democratic days, however, when 
everyone adheres tenaciously to his rights, real or supposed, 
and if hospitals are to be subsidised by a public already 
far more fully represented on insurance committees than the 
medical profession, the resistance to the assertion of rights, 
even at the expense of the hospital training of medical 
students and nurses, inay not be easy. If, moreover, for 
voluntary hospitals administering charity to the poor are 
substituted publicly supported hospitals instituted to secure 
their “rights” to all classes of workers included under 
the Insurance Act, the governing bodies of those hos¬ 
pitals are not likely to be constituted quite like the 
governing bodies of the institutions now mainly supported 
by the benevolent rich. 

We are at a very critical period, and if it precedes an 
epoch of change in some degree irresistible, it is needful 
that all should do their utmost to withstand alterations of a 
drastic character made without a clear idea of what they may 
lead to. At the Birmingham Conference Mr. T. Basil Rhodes 
suggested the possibility of retaining a voluntary system 
with the aid of State grants made to supply deficiencies at 
the end of the year, after ascertaining that no blame 
for such deficiency attaohes to the hospital. I ques¬ 
tion the possibility of such a policy, having in view 
its probable effect upon the minds of voluntary subscribers, 
who would know that the result of any stint on their part 
would be made good out of the public purse. Dr. Raw, 
whose opinion expressed in his paper to the effect that no 
insured person may be treated by the Poor-law authorities 
I do not quite follow, proposed four alternative courses for 
voluntary hospitals to adopt, inclining himself to his own 
third proposal which he summarised thus : that they should 
“cease to be voluntary institutions and have a fixed scale of 
charges—first, second, and third class, the beds to be open 
to all citizens (the insured persons would be third class and 
pay something like 2s. 6 d. per day).” Such well-meant 
suggestions illustrate the difficulty there is in preparing to 
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meet a situation the precise nature of which will vary in dif¬ 
ferent localities, and will not declare itself until it becomes of 
urgent importance to take steps to meet it. Such urgency is 
likely to be caused by lack of hospital funds through falling 
subscriptions and through an excusable impatience on the 
part of the public to see the insured receive a full measure 
of medical benefit in return for taxation already levied. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Dec. 3rd. LAY-WORKER. 


THIRD ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
CLINICAL CONGRESS OF SURGEONS 
OF NORTH AMERICA IN NEW 
YORK CITY. 

(From our own Correspondent.) 


The third annual meeting of the Clinical Congress of 
Surgeons of North America opened in New York on Nov. 11th 
and continued throughout the week. The meeting was 
an exceptionally successful one. More than 2600 surgeons 
from all parts of North America and from Europe registered 
at the Congress. The programme of the meeting was long 
and diversified, special attention, of course, being paid 
to the clinics. Each evening papers w f ere read by well-known 
American and some European surgeons. The large ball¬ 
room of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel was crowded to its 
utmost capacity. The oppressive heat which prevailed inside 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, however, to Englishmen who are 
unaccustomed to the heating methods of American houses 
and public buildings, was decidedly unpleasant, and one was 
constrained to w'onder why, if it is considered necessary to 
maintain so high a temperature, recourse is not had, at least, 
to means for producing air currents. There were no electric 
fans, though these are plentiful in summer time, and many 
present suffered from the air stagnation. 

Opening Meeting. 

At the first meeting the President, Dr. A. Ochsner, of 
Chicago, said that if attendance at the Congress resulted 
in better service to the people it was a useful element 
in American progress. Much valuable information would 
be carried back by the members to all parts of the 
country for the benefit of the public. To the younger men 
who were doing excellent work the Congress offered an 
opportunity for demonstrating their methods. The observa¬ 
tion of clinical work was also stimulating. The great 
surgeons of this country had very generally acquired their 
knowledge and skill after leaving the medical schools. Of 
those who had attained the highest rank not more than 
three or four would be found to have had a university educa¬ 
tion. It was the men who had been inspired to constant 
work who had risen to the highest rank. Dr. Ochsner then 
introduced the President-elect, Dr. Edward Martin, of 
Philadelphia, to whose efforts were chiefly due the develop¬ 
ment of the Congress. The visiting delegates were next 
introduced, including Dr. Otfrid Foerster, of Breslau, 
Germany, Mr. Arbuthnot Lane, of London, and Dr. J. B. 
Murphy, of Chicago. 

Presidential Address. 

Dr. E. Martin, in his presidential address, considered 
the treatment of Hepatic Cirrhosis, and said that in the 
surgical treatment of this condition the first important 
point was the approach, which must be advantageous for 
sight, touch, and manipulation. The second important 
point, one which had retarded the surgery of the liver so 
that it was far behind that of the kidney, was haemorrhage. 
In many pathological conditions of the liver the tissue was 
brittlp and yielded to local traumatism, but was resistant to 
wide pressure. This organ possessed no mechanism for 
checking haemorrhage, but rather favoured it, since the large 
vessels were held open by their attachment to the 
parenchyma. But the blood pressure could quite easily be 
controlled by pressure on the vessels with the finger or by 
stitching around the area to be controlled. Dr. Martin 
then described his method of accomplishing this result. In 
decapsulation of the liver, he said, there was more super¬ 
ficial traumatism than with the kidney, although this opera¬ 
tion seemed rational in hepatic cirrhosis. He believed ascites 
to be an advanced condition of hepatic cirrhosis, due not to 


back pressure, but to the diseased condition of the peritoneal 
endothelium. As a remedy he had endeavoured to modify 
the collateral circulation by making an anastomosis between 
the vena cava and the iliac vein. 

Surgery of Liver and Spleen. 

Dr. Alonzo Taylor, of Philadelphia, read a paper on the 
Relations of the Biochemical Functions of the Liver to 
Surgery of the Liver. 

Dr. William J. Mayo, of Rochester, Minnesota, read 
a paper on the Surgery of the Spleen. He described the 
functions of the spleen, so far as these are known, and 
remarked that with the present insufficient methods of 
diagnosis diseased spleen was not often made out until its 
enlargement became manifest on palpation beyond the free 
border of the ribs. Referring to splenic enlargement, Dr. 
Mayo said that these enlargements with an excess of white 
corpuscles were characteristic of myelogenous leukagmia, and 
the microscopical examination of the blood was essential to 
the diagnosis. Leukaemia appeared to be a reversion 
to the embryonic type of blood in which all the 
original blood-making organs had to do with the over¬ 
production of the white cells. The leuksemic spleen had 
been removed several times, and in ail the cases in 
which the diagnosis had been established the patient 
promptly died as a result of the operation. Since the 
leukaemic spleen was but part of the general condition, 
splenectomy would be unavailing. Splenic anaemia was 
probably a definite entity. It was due apparently to hyper¬ 
plasia of the spleen, and if the disease was uncomplicated 
removal of the enlarged spleen cured the patient. At 
St. Mary’s Hospital, Rochester, the spleen had teen removed 
in 18 cases of splenic anaemia with very gratifying results. 
The speaker then dealt with conservative splenic enlargements 
due to malaria, syphilis, typhoid fever, and tuberculosis. In a 
few cases of tuberculosis, when the infection was apparently 
primary and limited to the spleen, the spleen had teen 
removed with cure of the patient,. A spleen which developed 
a complete mesentery, permitting of a wide range of motion, 
was not common. Rotation of the spleen completely cutting 
off the circulation had occurred in a number of cases leading 
to death or splenectomy. Several operations had been devised 
for reducing or restraining a moveable spleen in a normal 
position, but, generally speaking, splenectomy was the wiser 
procedure in this class of cases. Splenoplexy did not always 
relieve symptoms, and splenectomy w r as exceptionally easy 
and safe. Sarcoma was the type of primary malignant- 
disease of the spleen, but it was rare. Pathologists were divided 
in their opinions regarding these tumours; some held that they 
were sarcomas, and others that they w T ere a type of hyperplasia. 
One patient with lymphosarcoma of the spleen was 
operated on at St. Mary’s Hospital in November, 1905, and 
was still in excellent health. Three cases of the Weichsel- 
baum and Gaucher type of splenic tumour, w r hich they had 
operated on, were clinically cases of splenic ansemia. Two 
patients had since remained well, while one had died from 
the operation. As a rule, disease of the spleen w'as far 
advanced before a diagnosis was made, and usually the 
entire organ was involved, making splenectomy the only 
rational procedure. Dr. Mayo explained the technique of the 
•operation, and concluded by saying that the mortality there¬ 
from should not be above 10 per cent., and possibly not 
above 5 per cent. In their 27 cases at St. Mary’s Hospital 
there had been two deaths directly due to operation. 

Anesthesia, $o. 

On Nov. 15th Dr. George W. Crile, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
read a paper on Anaesthesia and Anoci-association, in 
which he discussed methods of anaesthesia introduced 
by him by which all harmful effects to both the 
sensory and sympathetic nerves were excluded. Dr. 
Crile concluded that a comparison of the effects of 
different anaesthetics in his series of 1000 cases showed 
that the methods used by him reduced the morbidity 
and consequently the mortality. In the Lakeside Hospital. 
Cleveland, the mortality rate for all operative procedure 
w’as 6 per cent, for all cases in 1898, 4 per cent, in 1908. 
and under anoci-association anaesthesia it had been reduced 
to 2} per cent. 

Professor Otfrid Foerster, of Breslau, spoke on the indi¬ 
cations for, and results of, excision of the posterior spinal 
oots in man. The indications, he said, were based on tb>- 
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physiology of sensibility. He described operations of this 
kind performed by him for the relief of various complaints. 

Dr. Charles H. Frazier, of Philadelphia, read a paper 
on Some Problems and Procedures in the Surgery of the 
Spinal Canal. 

Dr. D’Orsay Hecht, of Chicago, discussed the surgery 
of the spinal cord from the neurological standpoint. 

Dr. Richard R. Smith, of Grand Rapids. Michigan, read 
a paper in which he described the enteroptotic woman. 

Chronie Intestinal Stasis, 

Mr. W. Arbuthnot Lane, of London, read a paper on 
Chronic Intestinal Stasis. He said that when he first 
began to study the matter it was not exciting much interest, 
but that the profession was now occupying itself more and 
more every year with the problems connected with this 
condition. The poisons absorbed from the intestinal tract 
damaged tissues and reduced the resistance of the various 
organs. Intestinal stasis facilitated the multiplication of 
bacteria, so that these extended beyond the bounds of their 
normal habitat, and thus produced infection of organs 
directly connected with the intestines. Furthermore 

the toxins, being absorbed by the blood stream, were 
carried to distant tissues and produced progressive 
degenerative changes. Everything pointed to the fact 
that it was better to attack primary causes rather than 
end results. Chronic mastitis and cystic degeneration 
of the breast might be caused by intestinal stasis, and 
cancer also. He had seen a marked condition of 
exophthalmic goitre cured by cholecystotomy. Mr. Lane 
described by word of mouth and by diagrams on the screen 
how the site of intestinal obstruction could be gauged by 
bismuth and the X ray. He pointed out that it had been 
assumed that the absorption of toxins occurred only in the 
large bowel, but this was not the truth ; the chief site was 
the small intestine. Stasis of the small intestine was secondary 
to that of the colon. As to medicinal remedies for this 
condition, Mr. Lane believed that the best results were to be 
obtained by the employment of liquid paraffin. The effect 
of this agent when administered at appropriate intervals 
during the day was to produce evacuations which ceased to 
be firm, to hasten the passage of the intestinal contents, and 
to obviate accumulations of faeces. Pressure on the splenic 
artery was relieved, allowing of a better ^blood-supply to the 
brain. When obstruction was due to a kink at the end of the 
ileum from the appendix or by an acquired mesenteric 
ligament, an operation was indicated. In suitable cases he 
did not hesitate to remove the colon, but if this removal 
entailed great risk to the patient he short-circuited. 

Dr. John R. Clark, of Philadelphia, read a paper on 
Gastro-intestinal Stasis, Dr. Robert G. Coffey, of Portland 
Oregon, one on Replacing and Retaining Operations in 
Gastric and Intestinal Stasis, and Dr. Joel G. Gold- 
thwait, of Boston, discussed Orthopaedic Principles in the 
Treatment of Enteroptosis and Chronic Intestinal Stasis. 

Nov. 26th. 

(To be continued 


the authorities carried out to an inordinate extent the policy 
of using the honorary degree list as a means of interesting 
all sorts and conditions of men in the University, ahd it is 
not at all likely that the same mistake will occur again. 

The Bristol Tuberculosis Scheme. 

At a meeting of the Bristol Insurance Committee held on 
Dec. 2nd the official scheme of organisation for the preven¬ 
tion and treatment of tuberculosis was brought forward and 
approved. It is proposed to have two dispensaries, one of 
which will be the already existing Redcliff Dispensary, while 
the other will be situated in Portland-square, an east central 
locality. For early cases the accommodation at Winsley 
Sanatorium will be increased from 21 to 50. Moderate, 
advanced, and after-care cases will be allotted 20 beds each, 
in three new blocks to be erected at Ham Green, the chief city 
fever hospital. Children under 10 and patients with surgical 
tuberculosis are to be admitted to the Novers Hill Hospital (an 
emergency fever institution) until some permanent arrange¬ 
ment can be made for them. The committee also decided to 
send a resolution to the Chancellor of the Exchequer de¬ 
ploring the proposal to re-arrange the method of payment 
for domiciliary treatment of tuberculosis, and urging that 
this should be made according to a scale agreed upon 
between Insurance Committees and the local profession. 
The committee has been in touch with the Local Provisional 
Medical Committee throughout, and resents the disturbance 
of the harmonious arrangements arrived at. It was stated 
that the Insurance Committee had already dealt with 102 
applications for sanatorium benefit. 

Annual Dinner of the Bristol Medical School, 

This dinner, held, as in recent years, at the Royal Hotel, 
College Green, was notable above others in several respects. 
In the first place, the attendance—170—was unusually large. 
A second fact was the presidency of Mr. H. F. Devis, who 
has borne a very large share of the fight against the medical 
benefit clauses of the Insurance Act. The local profession 
felt themselves deeply indebted to him for his efforts, and 
this may perhaps account in some measure for the large 
attendance. The guest of the evening was Sir John Bland- 
Sutton, whose health was proposed by Mr. T. Carwardine. 
Mr. J. Paul Bush, replying on behalf of the Medical School, 
said he had long been connected with the organisation of 
the dinner, but had so far managed to escape making 
a speech. Principal Henderson replied for the other depart¬ 
ments of the University. To the toast of 4 ‘ Past and Present 
Students,” proposed by Mr. Cyril H. Walker, Captain 
P. G. Stock, R.A.M.C., and Mr. H. B. Logan replied, 
while the health of the President was proposed by Mr.. 
F. T. B. Logan. Mr. Devis, in replying to this, gave some 
account of the Representative Meeting of the British 
Medical Association from which he had jnst returned, 
uiging that the fight over the Insurance Act medical 
service must now become local, and impressing the 
necessity for a good organisation of the profession in Bristol. 

Bristol Health Committee: Appointment of Medical Man ai 
Chairman. 


BRISTOL AND WESTERN COUNTIES. 

(From our own Correspondents.) 

University of Bristol: The Recently Conferred Honorary 
Degrees. 

A local storm of criticism was aroused when the list of 
recipients of honorary degrees to be conferred at the recent 
installation of the Chancellor was published. It was, how¬ 
ever, scarcely possible for the council to draw back, even if 
it had wished to do so; and, as has already been said in 
these columns, the graduation ceremony pas» ed off without 
disturbance. The feeling aroused at the time of publication 
of the list, did not die down, however, and Convocation 
passed a resolution of regret at the policy adopted by the 
council, which was forwarded to that body. Moreover, 
several London journals have seen fit to interest themselves 
in the matter, which has even attained to the unenviable 
distinction of furnishing a subject for comment by the half¬ 
penny press. The list, it is said, was very long, and what is 
especially blameworthy is that the council voted degrees whole¬ 
sale to its own members. In a few cases the degrees were 
almost ludicrously inappropriate. The fact seems to be that 


For the ninth year in succession Mr. Colston Wintle has 
been elected chairman of the Bristol health committee. In 
returning thanks for his election, Mr. Wintle said that within 
12 years there had been 36 new Acts of Parliament imposing 
fresh duties upon the committee. He also gave an interesting 
and encouraging account of measures taken for the prevention 
and treatment of tuberculosis in the city. 

Research Defence Society . 

Under the auspices of the Bristol branch of this society 
Mr. Stephen Paget recently delivered a lecture, illustrated 
by cinematograph pictures, which was well attended. The 
| chair was taken by Mr. Cyril Norwood, headmaster of the 
Bristol Grammar School, who spoke strongly in favour of 
experiments on animals. 

‘ ‘ Retching the Doctor. ” 

A Keynsham motor engineer was recently summoned for 
driving a tri-car without a licence, but escaped without fin? 
on the ground that he was fetching a doctor from Bristol to 
undertake the work of a Keynsham medical man who wa$ 
unwell. 

South Devon and East Cornwall Hospital , Plymouth. 

On Nov. 27th, at the South Devon and East Cornwall 
Hospital, the new operating theatre, which has been built 
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a3 a memorial.to the late Mr. Connell Whipple, was formally 
opened by the Bishop of Exeter, in the presence of a 
large company. Mr. Whipple had been a member of the 
honorary surgical staff of the institution for more than 
40 years, and, as he had often urged the desirability of pro¬ 
viding a new operating theatre, the subscribers to his 
memorial fund considered this would be the most suitable 
form of commemorating his long and valuable services to 
the hospital. 

Bridgwater Hospital. 

The annual meeting of the subscribers to the Bridgwater 
Hospital was held on Nov. 29th. under the presidency of 
Mr. R. A Sanders. M.P. The medical report was satis¬ 
factory, and the financial statement showed that the 
residue of the bequest from the late Mr. Cook had been 
recently received, bringing the total amount from that 
bequest to £13,738. It was agreed that extensive repairs 
and additions to the hospital, including the erection of a 
new ward, shonld be carried out at an estimated expenditure 
of £2000. 

Disputed Medical Account. 

At the Tavistock (Devon) county court last week a medical 
man sued a patient for £4 10#. for medical attendance. 
The defendant stated that when the attendance was given 
she worked for her father, and the liability was his, and he 
had recently gone into bankruptcy. Verdict was given for 
the plaintiff, it being held that the attendance was given to 
defendant, who was of age. and consequently the account 
was rightly rendered to her. . 

Weston-super-Mare Hospital. 

A ward at the Weston-super-Mare Hospital has been com¬ 
pletely remodelled, renovated, and endowed as a memorial to 
the late Mr. W, H. James, and on Nov. 19th this was 
formally opened by the president of the institution, Mr. 
Ernest Baker. 

Dec. 3rd. __ 


SCOTLAND. 

(From our own Correspondents.) 


The Medical and Dental Defence Union of Scotland. 

The tenth annual report of the Medical and Dental 
Defence Union of Scotland shows that the past year has 
been marked by satisfactory progress on the part of the 
association, and that its financial position is thoroughly 
sound. It also shows that during the past year an excep¬ 
tionally large number of claims have been made against 
members of the union, and that these have been very 
numerous against dental members. Why this should be the 
case the report does not pretend to say, but the fact that 
it is so adds weight to an important passage in the 
paragraph dealing with this branch of the union’s work. 
It is a warning, the necessity for which other bodies 
safeguarding the interests of particular professions and 
callings will appreciate, stating, as it does, that “the 
council desire to impress upon the professions that they 
cannot in any case undertake the defence of an action which 
arises out of . an incident occurring prior to membership.” 
Obviously such membership has to be entered upon before the 
possible evil day arises, and subject to the principles which 
govern insurance. The subscriptions of those members who, 
fortunately for themselves, may not need support from the 
society in expensive litigation assist those who do, and the 
subscriptions of those who have recourse to the society in time 
of need will have to be paid for many years before the expendi¬ 
ture incurred on their behalf is reimbursed. It is satisfactory 
to note that the]Medical and Dental Defence Union of Scot land, 
in spite of the numerous attacks upon its members which it 
records, adopts consistently an uncompromising attitude in 
dealing with claims which after investigation it believes to 
be unfounded and refuses to advise payment for the mere 
sake of settling with a troublesome litigant; also that the 
defence of every case undertaken by it in the year has had 
a satisfactory result. It may be noted from the specimen 
cases cited at the end of the report that a large proportion 
of the work done in the past year has consisted, as is usual 
and natural’, in giving advice and information to members, 
and that among those who have so sought counsel are scvernl 
dentists perplexed as to the obligations and limitations 


imposed upon them by the Shops Act, 1911. As to these 
questions negotiations are still pending. 

The Question of Sanatorium Benefit. 

In answer to a letter from the Glasgow Insurance 
Committee inviting representatives to a conference in 
Glasgow upon the recent proposal of the Chancellor to take 
6d. per head from the sanatorium benefit fund and to add it 
to the ordinary medical fund for the remuneration of 
doctors, the Aberdeen Sanatoria Committee, instead of 
sending delegates, decided to submit a statement of their 
views on the proposal, since they, unlike the Glasgow^ and 
most of the other West of Scotland committees, were con¬ 
vinced that the new proposal w’as better than the old. The 
letter stated that the committee did not think any good 
purpose was to be served by taking part in what was practi¬ 
cally a protest meeting against the Government’s recent 
proposal. In view* of regulations already drafted and 
other possible alternatives, they had come to the conclusion 
that the latest proposal of the Government was the wisest 
yet devised, alike in its financial and administrative aspects. 
The question was not so much whether the withdrawal of 6 d. 
from the per capita allowance of Is. 3d. would leave an 
inadequate amount for the institutional treatment of cases, 
as whether the treatment of non-institutional cases would 
cost in the aggregate more than the 6 d. per head of insured 
persons. Although the local practitioners displayed anything 
but an unreasonable spirit in the negotiation with the Com¬ 
mittee it w r as obvious that vvliat might be termed t-hfe 
extra medical services must dip into the sanatorium 
fund to an extent not quite realised by the ordinary layman. 
In conclusion, the committee agreed with the contentions 
of the protesting committees that an allowance of 9 d. per 
head for the institutional treatment of tuberculosis patients 
was quite inadequate for the purpose. Where this com¬ 
mittee joined issue with their western colleagues was in the 
assumption that the additional 6d. would cover the minimum 
cost of treatment for non-institutional cases w*hicb, in the 
very nature of things, must remain a first, charge on the 
available funds of Insurance Committees. 

Aberdeen Royal Infirmary : Merc Out-patient Department . 

The new out-patient department of the Aberdeen Royal 
Infirmary was formally opened on Nov. 25th. There was do 
special ceremony in connexion with the opening. The new 
buildings include casualty, dressing, surgical, skin, dental, 
nose, ear, and throat, and medical departments. The new 
buildings are on the opposite side of the street, and quite 
distinct from the main block of the institution. 

A Practitioner's Jubilee . 

A meeting w*as held on Nov. 25th of a committee, 
appointed for the purpose, to organise a testimonial to 
Dr. W. R. Duguid, sen., Buckie, on the occasion of 
the attainment of his professional jubilee. It was unani¬ 
mously agreed to present Dr. Duguid with his por¬ 
trait, and it w r as remitted to a committee to select 
the artist. At the age of 72 years Dr. Duguid is strong 
and vigorous, daily engaging in his professional work, 
together with his son, Dr. W. R. Duguid, jun. During 
thq last half century Dr. Duguid has served on most 
of the public boards in Buckie, taking a leading iiart in all 
matters pertaining to the well-being of the community. 
In 1875 he was appointed a justice of the peace, and 
some years ago he was appointed honorary sheriff-substitute 
for Banffshire. He took a leading part in the formation of 
the Moray Firth Fisheries Association, and was president of 
the association for several years. He also wras a member of 
the Fishery Board for Scotland for 15 years, haying a large 
knowledge and interest in all matters pertaining to the 
fishing industry. 

Dec. 3rd. _ . 


PARIS. 

(From our own Correspondent.) 

Lead Poisoning . 

As 1 have previously reported, a Commission has been 
appointed in France to find a remedy for the disquieting 
depopulation of the country. The Investigation will he 
directed not merely towards the causes of the diminishing 
birth-rate, but also tow r ards the excessive mortality figures 
M. Orliae and M. Calmette have paid special attention to »>ui) 
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these causes—viz., plumbism, not only as it affects in¬ 
dividual cases of lead poisoning, but also in relation to its 
evil influence on the descendants of the workman. From 
various statistics it appears that in the succeeding generation 
of those afflicted with plumbism, out of 123 pregnancies 
there were 64 miscarriages, 4 premature births, 5 still¬ 
births, and 20 deaths of infants during the first year. 
Another series of statistics shows 609 miscarriages out of 
1000 pregnancies; a third, that of 236 pregnant women 
only 32 per cent, carried the child to term, and of the 
children born at a viable age only 27 per cent, survived. The 
proportion, naturally, is better when only one of the parents 
is affected, but even in these relatively favourable cases there 
is, according to English statistics, a considerable default and 
a'large number of miscarriages. M. Armand Gautier, also, 
has computed that of a thousand workers in yellow and 
red oxides of lead, or dry carbonate of lead, or who are 
engaged in making pewter, every one is more or less affected 
with plumbism ; that the unsoldering of tins of preserved 
fruits affects 280 per 1000 ; and that a considerable number 
of industries—polishing printing type, house painting, 
enamelling, paint grinding, the manufacture of cartridges, 
the .laying of telephone wires, and so forth—expose the 
worker, though less constantly, to the same danger. 
Precautions against plumbism are, therefore, of the first 
importance. 

The National League against Alcoholism. 

The National League against Alcoholism has issued an 
appeal to the women of France, in which it recalls the fact 
that last February the Chamber of Deputies delayed the Bill, 
which has been under preparation for 16 years and had 
passed the Senate, for limiting the number of drinking 
shops. This action has been loudly protested against 
throughout the country. So far back as 1903 the Academy 
of Medicine unanimously pronounced in favour of such 
limitation, since which time the great majority of councils 
of the departments, as well as numerous medical and philan¬ 
thropic societies, have protested against the delay in this 
urgently needed reform. The National League consequently 
turns to woman, the natural guardian of the hearth, to 
create such a tide in favour of limiting these places that the 
Assembly shall struggle against it in vain. It calls on the 
women of France to sign in their masses a petition in favour 
thereof, and thus to secure victory in the struggle. 

. Proposed Memorial to Professor Lannelongue. 

The friends, pupils, and admirers of the late Professor 
L&nAelongue have decided to erect a monument in memory 
of this illustrious surgeon in his birthplace, Cast6ra-Verduzan 
(Gers). A committee has been appointed, under the 
patronage of the President of the Republic, with Dr. L£on 
Labb6, who is a Senator and a member of the Academies of 
Science and Medicine, as president. 

Dust. 

The dust problem in the great towns, notwithstanding the 
attention with which it is studied, stops short at discussion. 
The dusting-broom is still in general use, with the natural 
result that dust is simply wafted from one piece of furniture 
td another. In public halls the most obvious effect of ven¬ 
tilators is to set in motion and render injurious millions of 
microbes, which otherwise would remain quiescent and not 
gain access to the respiratory passages of those present. 
Filthy people, carrying on them the dirt of their work, are 
allowed to travel in the public conveyances. M. Sartory and 
M. Langlais have shown, in a very interesting book, by what 
simple and easily applied principles it is possible to secure pro¬ 
tection against pathogenic germs. They cite, as an instance, 
the case of the street-sweeper, who raises clouds of dust 
with,his broom, which penetrate into the houses, soiling 
and infecting them, and covering the furniture and carpets 
with dirt; while soon afterwards this same dust is returned 
to the streets by the beating of carpets and so forth. Yet it 
is very easy to remedy these dangers to human life. 

Chronic Intestinal Obstruction by Cherry-stones. 

On Nov. 27th M. Souligoux communicated to the Soci6t6 
de Chirurgie the case, observed by M. Marquis, of a person 
who was accustomed to consume, stones and all, a large 
number of cherries. Seven years before his entrance into 
hospital he had suffered from abdominal pains, which, how¬ 
ever, had disappeared for a time. Recently they had returned 
With severity, and Oh examination a swelling could be 


detected in the umbilical region. On opening the'abdomen 
a large tumour was found, measuring 30 centimetres^in length . 
and 20 in height. It was formed by the small intestine, ; 
which was much contracted below. An intestinal anastomosis' 
was made, and was followed by the expulsion of 770 cherry- ’ 
stones. M. Marquis considered the narrowing to be probably 
of tuberculous origin. 

The Treatment of Fractures of the Patella. 

Before the Academy of Medicine on Nov. 26th M. 
Le Dentu made a communication of great interest relating 
to fractures of the patella and their treatment. These 
lesions are often produced with such ease as to seem 
almost spontaneous. The rarefaction of the bony tissue is 
a very frequent cause. While so-called spontaneous frac¬ 
tures are not rare in locomotor ataxia, a correlation of 
them with those of the patella can hardly be established 
at present. Hardly half a dozen such cases have been well 
studied. But diabetic fracture of the patella should be 
less rare than would appear from these observations, for 
the rarefaction of bony tissue is frequent and cannot always 
be attributed to physiological osteoporosis. After formulating 
with minute precision the diagnosis, calling attention to the 
importance of absolute or relative spontaneity, of the in¬ 
sensibility of the entire region, and of the signs of tabes, 
however poorly marked they may be, M. Le Dentu described 
an operative procedure used by him, which consisted in half 
encircling the patella on both sides and vertically transfixing 
it. This procedure had given most satisfactory results in 
his hands, and his description of it aroused considerable 
attention. 

Cocainism. 

On Nov. 18th M. Briand and M. Vinchon presented before 
the Society Clinique de M6decine four patients, all cocaine 
takers, belonging to the same class—viz., the women of. 
Montmartre, which offers all the conditions requisite for the 
development of a mental contagion. Of these four patients, 
one presented the symptoms of general paralysis, two W’ere 
cured, and one was on the road to cure. In these patients 
troubles of general sensibility prevail. Hallucinations and 
illusions are variable. They seem rather to be reminiscences . 
of singular intensity. Attacks of delirium are numerous and 
constantly followed by similar reactions—quarrels among 
the women themselves and disputes with the chauffeurs of 
taximeter cabs, in which cocaine habitu6s appear especially 
to take the drug. Cutaneous anaesthesia is variable, often 
localised in the extremities, from which arise clumsiness and 
incoordination. The authors did not note the classical con¬ 
vulsive accidents, but only trembling in various degrees. 
The mental enfeeblement was parallel to the physical, irrita¬ 
bility was excessive. The craving comes on early, appearing 
often on the second day. It is less imperious than in the 
case of morphia, perhaps because there is no struggle, in 
consequence of the abolition of will power in cocaine 
habitues, who rarely break themselves of their habit. 

Splenic Diagnosis of Typhoid Fever. 

M. Viucent, in continuation of his researches into 
typhoid fever, is studying the diagnosis of typhoid by the 
spleen Hypertrophy of the spleen in typhoid appears with 
sufficient constancy to entitle it to be regarded as one 
of the usual signs of this disease. He has therefore investi¬ 
gated the question whether the inoculation of patients ' 
suffering from the paratyphoid B form of typhoid fever, 
with a certain dose of antigen of the same kind—extracts or 
autolysates of typhoid or paratyphoid bacilli—will excite in 
this organ a reaction that can be utilised for diagnosis. 
Out of 39 cases of typhoid fever this spleno-reaction has 
been noted 37 times, or in over 94 per cent, of the 
cases. Hypertrophy of the liver has been observed in 
35 per cent, of the cases. In three patients attacked 
with paratyphoid B fever, verified by blood cultures, 
the extract of bacillus paratyphoid B gave rise to a 
very marked spleno-reaction. The swelling of the spleen 
shows itself between 10 and 18 hours after the injec¬ 
tion, sometimes earlier, but in tw r o cases it was delayed 
for 30 hours; the antigen used in these two cases, how¬ 
ever, was of feeble activity. The spleen continues swollen 
for about two or three days. On the other hand, the spleno- 
reaction was entirely lacking in healthy subjects. It has 
appeared in patients suffering frbm other diseases as 
follows: miliary tuberculosis, 1; intractable tuberculous 
fever, 3 ; ptieumoma (of whioh one was of the typhoid - 
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type), 4 ; pulmonary congestion with high temperature, 2; 
infectious grippe, 4; Mediterranean fever, 1. It is 
important to note that patients suffering from typhoid fever 
are indifferent to the paratyphoid antigen, and conversely 
patients suffering from paratyphoid B fever have reacted 
exclusively to the autolysate of bacillus paratyphoid B and 
have presented no spleno-reaction to that of the typhoid 
bacillus. The spleen responds, consequently, to specific 
excitation, by an equally specific hypertrophy, whence it 
follows that this method can be applied to the clinical 
diagnosis of these infections. 

Dec. 2nd. 

BERLIN. 

(From our own Correspondent.) 


University of Berlin. 

The chair of Paediatry in this University will become 
vacant at the close of the present session by the retirement 
of Professor Heubner. The post will be offered first to 
Professor Czerny of Strasburg, and if declined will be offered 
in turn to. Dr. Finkelstein of Berlin and Dr. Salge of 
Freiburg. 

foreign Medical Men in Germany. 

The Bavarian medical chambers have petitioned the 
Bavarian Government that the latter may move the Federal 
Cburicil to take measures for preventing foreign medical 
men from practising in Germany without a German 
qualification. The petition originated in a complaint 
by the Medical Society of Kissingen, the well-known 
Bavarian health resort, that several Russian medical 
men had settled there, together with a staff of unquali¬ 
fied assistants, dentists, masseurs, &c. As already ex¬ 
plained in these columns, especially in the Students’ 
Number, there is no general prohibition against holders of 
foreign diplomas practising in Germany, provided they do 
not make use of any professional title resembling those of 
qualified German medical men. The Kissingen Medical 
Society was of opinion that something must be done, or 
eventually foreign medical men might settle in greater numbers 
in those German spas where foreign patients usually come 
for treatment. These medical men are by no means bound 
to observe the ethical rules of the profession, as is the case 
for German medical men, who are under the jurisdiction of 
the court of honour of their medical chamber. The mode of 
practising of some of the above foreign medical men has 
indeed not been in accordance with the ethical rules. The 
petition states that some foreign medical men have settled in 
Germany after taking the degree of M.D. at a German 
university (which does not confer the right of practising 
without the State examination). Others have assumed the 
title of “ Arzt,” which is a German professional title, adding 
only “qualified abroad,” and some law courts have declined 
to interfere in these cases. Foreign States do not 
admit German medical men ; in Italy, Great Britain, and 
Switzerland only medical men of countries giving a 
reciprocal right may legally engage in practice. Austria, 
France, and Russia exclude foreign medical men altogether 
unless they have passed all the professional examina¬ 
tions necessary for natives of the respective countries. 
It is therefore, in the opinion of the petitioners, desirable 
to amend the present law, which is of such doubtful 
interpretation that the decisions of the law courts 
often differ. It should be clearly stated that practising 
without a German qualification is illegal. The question of 
foreign medical men practising in Germany has been often 
discussed by the medical profession here. Certainly 
foreigners, especially patients visiting German spas, often 
desire to be attended by their countrymen, who speak their 
language and know the mode of living in their country. The 
number of German medical men who meet these requirements 
is rather small. Foreign medical men would certainly like to 
take the German qualification, but the difficulty is that a foreign 
medical man desiring to become qualified in this country must 
fifst pass the Abiturienten-Examen in general subjects— 
foreign languages, mathematics, history, &c.—after which he 
mu^t take the full curriculum of five years, then pass the 
State examination, and finally, spend the “practical year” 
in attendance at a recognised hospital. Exemptions are 
allowed only in rare cases by a special order, very difficult 


to obtain. Obviously no foreign medical man will be willing to 
begin professional study all over again as if he were a youth, 
and as if all that he had learned abroad were valueless. There¬ 
fore some medical men have adopted the expedient of prac¬ 
tising without a qualification under the conditions mentioned 
in the petition of the Bavarian medical chambers. This state 
of things is very undesirable both for foreign patients, for 
the foreign medical men, and also for the German pro¬ 
fession. There are, however, two ways of satisfying all 
the requirements—namely, either (1) to grant a German 
medical qualification without an examination to foreigners 
coming from countries which give reciprocity to German 
medical men; or (2), if this is impracticable, to allow 
foreign medical men qualified abroad to pass the State 
examination without being obliged to pass the Abiturienten- 
Examen, to take the five years’ curriculum, and to pass 
the other examinations. 

Legislation Relative to Infant #’ Feeding Bottles. 

The Imperial Government has introduced a Bill into 
Parliament by which not only the manufacture and sale of 
infants’ feeding bottles provided with tubes, but also the 
importation of such bottles from abroad, are prohibited. The 
motives* of the Bill are that those bottles being difficult t# 
clean are sometimes the cause of gastro-intestinal diseases. 
The medical press approves of the Bill, because it may con¬ 
tribute to a decrease of the mortality of infants from the 
diseases in question. In the daily press, however, a 
correspondent has written in support of an opposite view 
on the ground that although these bottles have been in 
use for some 50 years the mortality from gastro-intestinal 
diseases has diminished. He also states that in Russia, 
Austria, England, America, and some other countries such 
bottles are almost exclusively in use, and are for the greater 
part imported into those countries by German manufacturers. 
He therefore argues that it would be sufficient to prohibit the 
sale of such bottles in Germany without prohibiting the 
manufacture of them for export into foreign countries, for the 
factories where they are made will have to close if the Bill 
becomes law, with the result that some thousand workmen 
will lose their employment. A similar law has existed for 
some time in France, where the decrease of the population 
has led to such energetic measures. 

The Decrease of the Birth-rate. 

The decrease of the birth-rate is being much discussed in 
Germany. At a recent meeting of the Statistical Society 
Professor Oldenburg said that this decrease was a well- 
recognised fact in many nationalities, and that it baa 
occurred in Germany somewhat later than in other countries. 
According to him the birth-rate stood in connexion with the 
progress of industrialism. Rural populations were more 
fertile than urban populations, and the formation of great 
industrial centres, which have induced many people from 
country places to settle in towns, has thus contributed to 
the decrease of the birth-rate. If the population of Germany 
was nevertheless rapidly increasing, the increase has been 
caused by a constant decrease of the death-rate. Berlin 
headed all the other European capitals in the percentage 
decrease of the birth-rate, and the suburbs of Berlin, which 
have arisen upon what was formerly agricultural land, had 
actually a still smaller birth-rate than the city itself—for 
instance, Schoneberg had a birth-rate of only 16 4 per 1000. 
The Minister of the Interior has also dealt with the matter. 
He has asked the medical chambers for the causes of the 
phenomenon. His first question was whether the pro- 
creative or generative capacity of the population has 
diminished. The Berlin chamber has answered that this is 
the case, and that it is caused by the increase of gonorrhoea 
in women and of artificially induced abortion. The 
Minister further asked whether the decrease of the 
births may be intentional on the part of married couples, 
and, if so, what may be the motive? The reply of the 
chamber was in the affirmative as to the first part of the 
query, and added that the motive for this voluntary avoid¬ 
ance of conception is partly the desire for comfort and luxury 
by which a great deal of the family income is absorbed, and 
partly the desire to preserve the family inheritance from 
subdivision among many descendants. The propaganda 
of the neo-Malthusians and the advertisements in the 
newspapers recommending various anticonceptioqa 1 method* 
are also alleged as contributory causes, 

Nov, 25th. 
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ITAT.Y. 

(From our own Correspondent.) 


Hospital Xursing in Italy. 

The hospitals of Italy are almost without efficient nursing 
in the sense in which nursing is understood in England. 
The male wards are in the charge of male attendants, who 
do little more than look after the general cleanliness of the 
wards and of the patients, and in the female wards the same 
functions are performed by women of the class of the ward- 
maids of the London hospitals. All the other duties 
assumed by English nurses are performed, as far as may be 
necessary, by the young medical officers of the institutions. 
The great difficulty in the way of improving the nursing 
service is that of inducing a better educated class to enter 
it. The Croce Kossa enlists in its ranks persons of all 
classes, and the lectures given in connexion with the 
various volunteer ambulances jire well attended, but the 
profession of nurse in the hospitals attracts only the 
servant class, and its recruits are often those who find it 
difficult for various reasons to obtain private situations. The 
result is that the hospital patients are looked after by 
attendants, badly educated and often venal, who take up this 
work without any love for it and solely as a source of liveli¬ 
hood. The medical profession is fully alive to the importance 
of the question and to the inferiority in which these hospitals 
are placed when compared with those of other great civilised 
countries. An attempt is now making to remedy the 
present state of things both by legislation and by private 
initiative! A Bill will shortly come before the Chamber to 
provide schools for nurses in every province of the kingdom. 
Special courses are to be held for nurses and diplomas 
will be granted, and after Jan. 1st, 1914, no public insti¬ 
tution for the care of the sick is to be allowed to employ 
any nurse not possessing this diploma. In Home since 1907 
there has been a nursing school, the “Regina Elena,” 
attached to the Polielinico, and there is also a nursing school 
in connexion with the hospital* belonging to the Blue Nuns, 
an English Roman Catholic nursing sisterhood who do good 
work both in Rome and Florence. On Nov. 25th there was 
inaugurated at Milan the “ Ospedale-Scuola,” erected and 
endowed by Signorina Adelina De Marchi in memory of her 
brother Victor. It is intended to be a training school for 
nurses on English lines, and is under the charge of an 
English nurse as matron. It contains 32 beds for patients 
and rooms for 25 to 30. probationers. There are also 
quarters for the matron, the resident medical officer, and 
the director. There are out-patient rooms, examining 
and operating rooms, and rooms for lectures and for recrea¬ 
tion. The building and its equipment are on the most 
modern lines, and place Milan in the forefront of the move¬ 
ment for the reform of nursing in Italy. 

The Xational Anti-Alcohol Congress. 

This Congress was opened in Florence on Nov. 10th and 
was remarkably well attended. Excessive indulgence in 
alcohol is said to bo on the increase in Italy, owing largely 
to the introduction and common consumption of spirits and 
liqueurs. To judge from statistics published in the 
Gazzetta degli 0 sped fill , tin* consumption of wine and beer 
is not immoderate, the average per head per annum being 
84 litres of wine and 1 of beer, which may be compared 
with an average of 163 litres of wine in France and 225 
litres of beer in Belgium. Still there is obviously an 
increase of drunkenness and of drinking places in Italy, 
and the enngressisti in Florence agreed on various 
remedies for the evil, among them the proposal that 
agriculturists should be encouraged to substitute other 
crops for the cultivation of the vine by means of rebates on 
taxes and town duties for a number of years. A motion, 
proposed by Avvocato Rosadi, a well-known Florentine 
deputy, that drunkenness should be made a punishable 
offence and the offender promptly arrested, was also agreed 
to. The banquet which brought the gathering to an end 
was remarkable for the number and excellence of the 
speeches, which owed nothing to the fructifying influenceof 
*' 8pumante,” for mineral waters were the only drinks 
provided. 

Bee. 2nd 


VIENNA. 

(From our own Correspondent.) 


Outbreaks of Disease in Connexion with the Balkan War. 

The Balkan war has already had the unwelcome effect 
that cholera is prevalent in an alarming degree not far 
from our frontiers, and the Board of Health has, therefore, 
ordered a stringent quarantine for all arrivals either by 
water or by railway from all Balkan countries; the goods 
traffic, as regards imports from these countries, is also much 
restricted owing to the war. The public health authorities 
are aware that the outbreak is due chiefly to various short¬ 
comings, including a sad neglect of sanitary precautions 
on the part of the belligerents on both sides. In con¬ 
sequence of a request made by the Bulgarian Govern¬ 
ment a number of medical men interested in the 
study of cholera has been sent to Sofia, including Pro¬ 
fessor Kraus, head of the Vienna Sero-therapeutic Institute, 
and four of his assistants, together with four pathologists 
from Professor Weichselbaum’s Pathological Institute. The 
Turkish Government has also asked medical men to enter the 
Turkish service solely for cholera duty. Large quantities of 
Haffkine’s serum have been despatched to the fighting line 
and to the Red Cross hospitals, as plague, as well aS typhoid 
fever and dysentery, is believed to be raging throughout the 
armies. Only a few days ago an urgent order for a large 
quantity of antitetanus serum was supplied from our Sero- 
therapeutic Institute, for numerous cases of tetanus are now 
occurring in consequence of many wounded men, mostly Turks, 
having lain on the ground for days without aid, so that infec¬ 
tion was only too easy. Small-pox has also broken out both 
in the fighting line and amongst interned combatants, who 
have escaped into Austrian territory and been disarmed 
there. Our sanitary authorities are therefore adopting 
every precaution. 

Orthopedic Surgeons and School Gymnastics. 

Orthopfedic surgeons in Vienna have issued a united 
appeal to the general practitioners and the public on behalf 
Of the scientific observation of the physical fitness of school 
children. It has lately teen found that since an increased 
! amount of attention is being paid in schools to the health of 
| the pupils, in numerous cases gymnastic exercises have, been 
recommended by the school boards and have taken place in 
the schools. The surgeons, however, point out that in 
pathological bodily conditions indiscriminate gymnastics 
may not have the desired effect. They therefore advise 
school medical officers and teachers to have each affected 
child examined by a competent surgeon and to send such 
children as show even traces of scoliosis (whether rachitic, 
or traumatic) or paretic or congenital weakness of the 
limbs to the special orthopaedic “ ambulatorium ” or to a 
private surgeon. In this way only can a case be properly 
examined and suitable treatment advised. When it is re¬ 
membered that various organic and functional abnormalities 
of the vertebral column are frequently aggravated by a 
faulty position while writing and sitting in school, the 
reasonableness of this appeal will be evident. 

Abuses in the Out-patient Departments. 

The Vienna Medical Council (Aerztekammer) has submitted 
to the State authorities a resolution dealing with abuses of 
frequent occurrence in the out-patient departments of the 
Vienna hospitals. The hospitals and policlinics were origin¬ 
ally intended for the benefit, of the poor, but lately the 
Krankenkassen (sick clubs), or rather their medical officers, 
have been accustomed to send their patients to the hospitals 
whenever treatment was likely to bo tedious or necessitated 
a large expenditure of dressing material, or if specialist 
advice seemed necessary—for many of these sick clubs 
have no specialists attached to them. On the other 
hand, in the out-patient departments patients arc mostly 
treated without any inquiries being made into their 
financial or social standing, and it therefore often happens 
that persons well able to pay for medical advice obtain it 
in these institutes free of any charge. Attempts which 
have been made to correct these abuses have hitherto been 
ineffectual, for the heads of these institutes fear that 
systematic inquiries or restrictions would result in a serious 
drop in the number of patients. But naturally the private 
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practitioners lose a large percentage of patients who other¬ 
wise would be their legitimate clients. Within the last few 
years the financial position of the profession has become so 
unsatisfactory owing to the increase of the number of Kran- 
kenkassen that practitioners must find some means of arrest¬ 
ing this wholesale withdrawal of possible patients. They 
justly argue that if a medical man cannot find time to treat 
the club patients he ought not to accept such a post, and 
that if the club requires the services of specialists for its 
members it should appoint such. The State authorities seem 
to recognise the force of these arguments, and there is every 
reason to suppose that in the near future regulations will be 
issued which will tend to satisfy the requirements of the profes¬ 
sion. The problem is not an easy one, for the out-patient depart¬ 
ments and the “ ambulatoria ” form an important addition to 
our facilities for medical teaching, all post-graduate and all 
specialist work being most intimately connected with them. 
If there should be a serious fall in the number of patients 
attending these departments the value of the instruction 
obtained there would be materially endangered. The 
interests of medical education and those of the practising 
profession will have to be balanced against each other, and 
a middle course must be followed so as to reconcile them 
both. 

Dec. 2nd. 


NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT. 

MEMORANDUM AS TO MEDICAL BENEFIT, FUR¬ 
NISHED TO THE BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
BY THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER. 

A deputation from the British Medical Association waited 
upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer on Nov. 26th and 26th, 
with a view to submitting for the consideration of His 
Majesty’s Government a number of points in connexion with 
the administration of medical benefit under the National 
Insurance Act. 

The questions raised were fully discussed with the members 
of the deputation, and have received the most careful con¬ 
sideration of the Government. The following statement is 
intended to indicate as clearly as possible the questions 
under discussion and the decision of the Government in 
respect to each of them. 

I.—Duties op Medical Practitioners on the Panel. 

1. The deputation indicated the desire of members of the medical 
profession that they should have the clearest possible explanation of the 
soope of those professional services which Insured persons, whom it 
would be their duty to attend and treat under agreements with insur¬ 
ance committees, might call upon them to render in pursuance of 
such agreements. 

2. Under Section 15 of the Act every Insurance Committee must 
adopt such system for the provision of medical attendance and treat¬ 
ment as shall secure that every insured person is entitled to select his 
doctor (subject to that doctor's consent) from a jmnel to which every 
practitioner has a statutory right to belong. The insured person 
cannot demand from any member of the panel thus constituted services 
beyond those which every member of that panel may reasonably be 
expected to give. Every practitioner acting on a panel will be required 
to enter into an agreement with the Insurance Committee, containing 
the provisions stated in the First Schedule to the Regulations. It is 
there laid down that the treatment which the practitioner, by entering 
into the agreement, undertakes to give to insured persons under his 
care shall be that which can, consistent with the l>est interests of the 
patient, properly be undertaken by practitioners of ordinary professional 
competence and skill. This does not moan what can be expected from 
the individual practitioner who happens to be treating any particular 
case, but what can ordinarily be expected from a member of the group 
to which that practitioner belongs. 

3. It is believed that this definition will enable practitioners on the 
panels at once to decide, in the enormous majority of cases, whether 
any particular service which they arc asked to render falls within the 
scope of those which they have undertaken by their agreement with 
the Committee. The practitioner would obviously not consider it to 
the interest of the patient that an operation requiring special surgical 
skill should l>e undertaken (unless as a matter of urgency) by a practi¬ 
tioner who does not possess that skill, and his professional duty to his 
patient will preclude him in such a case from undertaking the opera¬ 
tion, and it would not be incumbent upon him under his agreement. 
On the other hand, circumstances arise in which, in ordinary practice, 
It would be the duty of a general practitioner to his patient to perform 
an operation, on account of the urgency of the case, rather than incur 
the risk of possible injury to the patient, through the delay or through 
removal, which might be entailed in obtaining the assistance of a 
person of special skill. If such an emergency occurs in the case of an 
insured person, and if the practitioner responsible for the care of that 
patient decides that it is his duty to his patient, in view of its urgency, 
to do it, the operation in that case would fall within the services which 
he has undertaken to render under his agreement with the Insurance 
Committee. 

4. Another case that appears to present doubt to some practitioners 
Is that in which the practitioner on the panel has acquired special skill 


in some branch of medicine or surgery, and is treating a case requiring, 
for example, an operation which in virtue of his special skill hcTa 
competent to perform, but which a practitioner not possessed of such 
special skill could not (except in emergency) properly undertake. In 
such case the performance of the operation by the practitioner on the 

nel would not (except in emergency) be part of the duties which he 

d entered into agreement with the Insurance Committee to perform, 
and the insured person could not require him to perform it as part of 
that person's medical benefit. 

5. Although it is believed, as above stated, that but few cases will 
arise in which, in practice, members of the profession acting on the 
panels will have difficulty in deciding whether any given service which 
they are asked to render falls within those undertaken under their 
agreement with the Committee, it is recognised that such cases will 
occasionally arise. In order to arrive at an easy and summary manner 
of deciding any such case it is proposed that any medical practitioner 
on the panel should refer the case to the Local Medical Committee, and 
that that Committee or the Insurance Committee should, if they think 
it desirable, refer the matter for decision to a Court of Referees to be¬ 
set up for the purpose by the Government. These would be appointed 
from among members of the medical and legal profession by the 
Insurance Commission. 

6. The following examples may be given, not as an exhaustive cata¬ 
logue, but as illustrative of the principle stated. X ray diagnosis and 
pathological or bacteriological investigations would not be services- 
included in medical benefit. Major operations are also excluded 
(except in the circumstances of urgency above mentioned), and as an 
indication of what is intended by the term “major operations” there 
may bo instanced trephining, laparotomy, operative treatment of 
fractures, amputations of limbs, and any operation requiring the assist¬ 
ance, in the operation, of an additional medical man besides the 
operator and the anaesthetist. 

II.— Remuneration for Medical Benefit. 

7. The total amount available in any year for the remuneration of 
medical practitioners on the panels, in consideration of every kind of 
service rendered by them under their agreement with the Insurance 
Committee for medical benefit, is 6s. 6 a. (with a possible addition to- 
be mentioned) per head of all the insured persons who elect to obtain 
their attendance and treatment from practitioners on the panel; that 
is to say, theie will lx? In any area a fund equal to an aggregate sum of 
at least 6s. 6d. per head of all the insured persons who have to be 
attended by practitioners on the panel, which will be applied solely 
to the remuneration of the practitioners on the panel. 

8. In addition, in every case in which the total amount required for 
the provision of drugs and appliances is less than 2s. per head of insured 
persons attended by practitioners on the panel, the amount saved in 
this respect (up to a total not exceeding 6a. per head) will be added to 
the fund applied to the remuneration of practitioners on the panel. 

9. Further, a sum equal to 6 d. per heat! of insured persons on the 
lists of the practitioners on the panel will be distributed among these 
practitioners in respect of the domiciliary treatment of insured persona 
suffering from tuberculosis. This amount will be provided from the 
sanatorium benefit fund. 

10. The whole of the fund described above will be distributed in each 
year (according to the method of distribution adopted in each area) 
among the practitioners on the panel for that area. No deduction will 
be made from it in respect of the cost of drugs and appliances or 
administrative expenses or any other purpose. On the other hand, this 
amount will cover the pavment for every kind of service (as described 
above) which any practitioner on the panel is under obligation, by bis 
agreement with the Insurance Committee, to render to insured persona 
under his care. 

Extra*. 

11. Of the services to be rendered by the practitioners on the panel 
as medical benefit, some have been from time to time distinguished as 
“ extras.” This term is used In the Regulations and here to connote 
services which, although within the competence of an ordinary practi¬ 
tioner, differ somewhat in their character from ordinary visits and 
surgery attendances. Examples are: such operations as the general 
practitioner can reasonably be expected to perform, the administration 
of anaesthetics for the purpose of Buch operations, the setting 
of fractures, and also visits, such as night visits and special visits, 
which entail extra trouble. A list of special services of this kind 
was given in the schedules to the Provisional Regulations issued 
on Oct. 1st. The Chancellor of the Exchequer explained, in his 
statement to the Advisory Committee on Oct. 23rd, that the 
additional sum which the Government had decided to ask Parliament 
to provide was so calculated as to afford, when added to the amount 
available for medical remuneration under the Act, a sum which 
the Government considered would provide sufficient remuneration for 
all ordinary attendances and also for all " extras,” the cost of which can 
properly t)C defrayed from the funds available for the provision of 
medical benefit. 

Payment for li Extras." 

12. The question how these “ extras” are to be paid for is a question 
of the method adopted for distributing among the practitioners on the 
panel in each area the aggregate amount available for medical re¬ 
muneration in that area. Three main methods have been suggested. 
The first is that of capitation, pure and simple. That is to say. each 
practitioner on the panel, in an area in which this system is adopted, 
would receive himself the entire amount available for medical re¬ 
muneration in respect of all insured persons for the time being on his 
list, and would accept, in consideration of that amount, the full liability 
of providing for those persons the medical services of every kind 
(within the Jlimits explained above) to which .they are entitled as 
medical benefit. 

13. The second method is that of capitat ion for ordinary visits and 

surgery attendances, with payment by fees in respect of extra service*. 
In any district in which this system is adopted, an agreed portion or 
the total amount available for medical remuneration would l* set 
aside at the commencement of each year, to provide the P 0 ?* . 

which fees for extras would be paid, and this amount woald be distri¬ 
buted among the practitioners rendering those services according to 
such scale as might be agreed upon for the purpose, within the limit c* 
the money In the pool. The remainder of the amount avmilahlo for 
medical remuneration, being the consideration for ordinary service* 
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rendered, would be divided among the practitioners on the panel in 
proportion to the number of persons on their lists. 

14. The third method is that of simple payment per attendance, 
under which practitioners on the panel will receive fees in respect of 
each attendance made or other service rendered within the limits of 
the aggregate amount available in that area for medical remuneration. 

157j&xamples may be taken to illustrate the different working of 
these several methods of remuneration. If an operation were required 
which it was within the competence of an ordinary practitioner to 
perform, it would be equally the duty of a practitioner on the panel, 
whatever method of remuneration had been adopted in the district, 
to perform that operation under his agreement with the Insurance 
Committee. If the method were pa3’ment per attendance, he would 
receive a fee in accordance with the arrangements locally adopted, the 
fee being derived under the second method from the pool for extras, 
and under the third method from the general pool. If, on the other 
hand, he had entered into an agreement on the basis of a simplo 
capitation payment, no special fee would be payable. 

16. If, again, the administration of an anaesthetic (where needed for 
an operation which is itself within medical benefit) were necessary, 
the fee of the anaesthetist would be paid, under the second or third 
method, out of the pool. But under a simple capitation method the 
practitioner would have received in his capitation payment an amount 
calculated to cover the risk of this necessity, and would consequently 
make hiB own arrangement for the provision of the anaesthetist in suen 
a case without further remuneration. 

Second Opinions. 

17. In view of the fact that the Act gives to the insured person 
the right to receive treatment from the one practitioner whom he 
chooses from the panel, any further advice which may be desired by 
the patient must be arranged for outside medical benefit. 

Agreement a* to Method of Remuneration to he Adopted in 
any Area. 

18. Under the Regulations any one of the main methods of 
remuneration above outlined (or a modification of any one) may be 
adopted in the area of any Insurance Committee, or different methods 
may be adopted in different parts of a county. The Act precludes 
any arrangement whereby the decision as to the method should rest 
solely with the Local Medical Committee. It will be a matter for 
agreement, if possible, between the Local Insurance Committee and 
the Local Medical Committee, and if they cannot agree, for a 
decision by the Commission. But, naturally, the matter is one in 
which both the insurance Committees and the Commissioners will 
desire to give the fullest consideration to the views of the medical 
profession as represented by the Local Medical Committee of each area. 

Special Questions as to “ Extras .” 

19. The deputation desired that explanations should be given as to 
certain special cases of “extras.” The first of these was the treatment 
of abortions and miscarriages (coming before the seventh month of 
pregnancy) and of disease due to personal misconduct. It would be 
the duty of a practitioner on the panel to treat these, when occurring 
among the insured persons on his list, in so far as the treatment of 
them falls within the scope of a practitioner of ordinary competence 
and skill. 

20. Treatment of accidents and industrial diseases in respect of 
which compensation is being received under the Workmen’s Com¬ 
pensation Act will also be the duty of a practitioner on the panel, in 
so far as they can be treated prtq>erly bj* a practitioner of ordinary 
competence and skill. 

Position of Persons Insured in Special Accident Funds. 

21. In connexion with the subject of “extras,” the deputation 
inquired as to the position, in respect of medical benefit, of insured 
persons who have already made special provision, through accident 
funds in connexion with works or through organisations such as the 
Lancashire Miners Permanent Relief Funds, for the provision of treat¬ 
ment for accidents and industrial diseases. It was pointed out that, 
under such arrangements, treatment was often given which was beyond 
the range of that required from the practitioner on the panel. A con¬ 
tinuance of arrangements of this kind is specially provided for in 
Section 15 (4) of the Act, under which such funds may be approved as 
systems or institutions, and insured persons who are entitled to receive 
attendance and treatment under such arrangements may elect to con¬ 
tinue to receive it as part of their medical benefit, a contribution being 
made from the Medical Benefit Fund towards the cost of medical 
attendance and treatment so obtained. Or such arrangements may be 
continued by those insured persons who apply to be allowed to make 
their own arrangements under Section 15 (3), a contribution from 
the Medical Benefit Fund being made by the Insurance Committee to 
the cost. 

Possibility of Charging Insured Persons for Medical 
Attendance. 

22. The deputation brought to the notice of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer a passage from his speech of Feb. 12th, 1912, on the subject 
of medical benefit. It appeared that they, or some members of the 
profession, bad inferred from that passage that it would be possible to 
establish a system under which i be practitioners on the panel, in cases 
in which the doctors charged fees in any period in excess of the amount 
available for medical remuneration, would be able to recover from the 
patients the balance of the fees beyond what was available from the 
medical benefit fund. The Chancellor of the Exchequer was not 
referring, however, in the passage in question (as is show n by the con¬ 
text) to the ca<>es of insured persons who obtain their treatment under 
the arrangement* made by Insurance Committees, but to those who 
* * make their own arrangements” under Section 15 (3) of the Act. It 
Is not possible under the Act for practitioners on the panels to make 
such an arrangement as this in resect. of insured persons whom they 
attend under their agreement with the Committee. The new grant 
which Parliament is to be asked to make towards the cost of medical 
benefit is intended to enable every Insurance Committee to Becure 
that there shall be in its area sufficient practitioners (whether acting 
on panels or employed under some alternative system) to attend insured 
persons in consideration solely of the remuneration provided by the 
Committee, the insured persons themselves being liable to no further 
ciu&rge for the services included in medical benefit as explained above. 


But it will still remain possible for any insured person, who so desires, 
to make his “own arrangements" with an individual practitioner 
(whether on the panel or not) on terms under which he will be liable to 
pay to the doctor such amount, if any, as the doctor charges for 
attendance and treatment (apart from drugs) during the year, beyond 
the amount available from the medical benefit fund. 

III. —Unreasonable Demands by Insured Persons. 

23. The deputation represented that practitioners should be allowed 
to make a small charge to insured persons in respect of night visits 
and special visits, less with the object of increasing the doctor’s 
remuneration, than of providing a deterrent against unreasonable 
demands. It would be impossible under the Act to require an insured 
person to make any additional payment for these services. The point 
is proposed to be met, however, by rules made by the Insurance Com¬ 
mittees under which they will have power to fine Insured persons, or in 
the case of repeated offences to suspend them from medical benefit, if 
they make unreasonable demands upon the professional services of the 
doctors attending them. The Commissioners propose to issue to 
Insurance Committees a set of model rules for the administration of 
medical benefit which make provision for this point. 

IV. —Medical Benefit for Insured Persons Changing 
their Place of Residence. 

24. It appears to have been recognised already to some extent by the 
medical profession that the question of the payment for the medical 
attendance of persons who migrate from one area to another is virtually 
only one of a bookkeeping adjustment between the practitioners of the 
different areas concerned, effected through the medium of the 
Insurance Committees. Where the changes are only from one place 
to another within the same Committee’s area, the adjustments will be 
made by that Committee between the practitioners on the panels of the 
different places affected. So far as insured persons are concerned, the 
object to be aimed at is to make reasonably sure that each insured 
person on changing his abode is able to obtain a doctor at the new place 
of abode without undue difficulty or delay. So far as the profession is 
concerned, the object must be to secure that those members of the pro¬ 
fession who are under liability to provide attendance at any time shall 
receive the appropriate remuneration in respect of such attendance, 
whether such remuneration be calculated on the capitation or on 
the payment per attendance basis. 

25. The system proposed is that the insured persons who are to 
receive medical benefit will have the duty of notifying upon their 
arrival, to the Insurance Committee of the place to which they go,the 
fact that they desire to be able to obtain medical benefit there. Upon 
such notification being received the name of the person will be placed 
automatically on the list of the Committee into whose area he has gone, 
and the Committee w ill place him upon the list of some doctor chosen 
by him, or, in default of choice, will assign him to some doctor on the 
panel in exactly the same manner as the ordinary allocation of the 
insured persons resident in the area is made. There will follow an 
adjustment of account between the two Committees and a corresponding 
adjustment of the amount appropriated to remuneration of the prac¬ 
titioners in the two areas—each doctor (on the capitation system) taking 
the risk for the portion of the year during which the person is on his 
list, and receiving proportionate payment. This operation can take 
place as often as any person migrates from one area to another. 

26. It is an essential feature of the system proposed that (whether 
the change be from the area of one Committee to that of another, or 
from one place to another within the area of the same Committee) no 
person should remain upon the lists of two doctors at the same time. 

V.—Mileage. 

27. Mileage has been included by the British Medical Association 
among items referred to as “extras.” In the Provisional Regulations 
power is given to an Insurance Committee to provide for special pay¬ 
ment being made, from the funds available for medical remuneration, 
in consideration of attendance and treatment given to patients who 
reside at such a distance from the doctor as to entail special loss of time 
and expense in visiting them. The question whether any and if so 
what provision should he made in this respect would be a matter for 
decision within the area in the same manner as any other question of 
the method of distribution of medical remuneration. 

28. The deputation inquired whether the Government could make 
additional financial provision for payment of mileage over and above 
the amount of 6s. 6d. at present available. After careful consideration 
the Government are of opinion that in ordinary rural districts, taking 
into consideration the fact that the dispensing will usually be done by 
the doctors, who will, therefore, receive the profit from the provision 
of drugs in addition to their ordinary medical remuneration, the 
amount already available is sufficient to provide adequate remunera¬ 
tion. They recognise, however, that in some parts of the country 
which are exceptionally sparsely populated, and in which there are 
special difficulties of access (such as mountainous districts, moorlands, 
and fens), the practitioners w'ould be placed at a special disadvantage. 
They have, therefore, decided to ask Parliament to provide a small 
special fund to be applied by the Commissioners in making increased 
provision for such areas. Mileage would not, in any case, be paid from 
the medical benefit fund in cases w’here an insured person wishes to be 
attended by a practitioner living at a distance, if one residing nearer 
was available. But there is nothing to prevent the insured person 
from making an arrangement himself with the more distant prac¬ 
titioner if he specially desired his services, and the practitioner is 
willing. 

YI.—Records and Reports. 

29. The profession have shown themselves unduly apprehensive of 
the amount and character of the clerical work which practitioners on 
the panel will be required to undertake. As already stated by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in his letter to the British Medical Asso¬ 
ciation, what is wanted is only such day-to-day records as will furnish 
information of value as t-o the incidence of disease. Such records can 
l)e kept, in a form which will entail very little trouble upon the medical 
practitioner, as appears from the draft form of day-book which has been 
shown to the deputation. 

30. The entries will include name and address of patients, record 
(in abbreviated form) of number of attendances, age, sex, occupation, 
and nature of illness. Each leaf will be perforated so that the part con¬ 
taining the name and address of the patient, and the attendances, will 
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be sent to the Insurance Committee, while the part containing the 
nature of illness and certain other particulars (but not anything by 
which the patient can be identified) will Ixi used for statistical purposes 
only. Thus, secrecy will be secured, and any danger of breach of pro¬ 
fessional confidence entirely avoided. Provision will be made to enable 
the doctor to retain in the book (which is in his sole custody) ft 
carbon duplicate of all the entries. The hooks will be furnished free 
of charge by the Commissioners to practitioners on the panel. 

31. At present it is not known that any records, reports, or returns 
beyond the simple record above indicate* I will bo required, but it cannot 
be said definitely t hatcircumstances may not arise under w hich t lie pro¬ 
fession may themselves recognise the desirability of collecting from prac¬ 
titioners on the panel further inform it ion as to the incidence of disease. 
The Government undertake, however, that during the period of three 
years, for which, as announced by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, it 
is proposed that the fiuanci d provision now mule shall continue, no 
Insurance Committee shall require from practitioners on ttie pine! 
information beyond that already specified, without the consent of the 
.Local Medical Committee. 

VII.— Inspection. 

32. The Government do not contemplate, as appears to have been 
feared-by many members of the profession, that there should be any 
routine inspection of the medical practitioner's diagnosis and treat 
merit. Still less do they intend, or have they intended, th «t practi¬ 
tioners should, as has been stated, be “ shadowed in their visits to their 
patients.” 

33. It is contemplated that medical officers of t he Commission will be 
required from time to time to report upon the general arrangements 
mode by each Insurance Committee, in order to enable the Commis¬ 
sioners to satisfy themselves that the conditions. of the new Exchequer 
grant are being complied with. It will also be necessary to obtain 
reports upon the arrangements made by approved systems or institutions, 
and upon t he contract arrangements entered into by insured persons 
making their own arrangements in accordance with Section 15 (3) of 
the Act-, in order to ascertain that the conditions of approval, or the 
terms of the contract (as the case may be) are being carried out, and 
that continuance of contributions from tlie medical bonelit fund to the 
cost of attendance and treatment obtained under such arrangements is 
justified. 

34. The Inquiries necessary in connexion with such “inspection" 
would not include any criticism of the treatment given by a doctor to 
an Individual patient, nor would it mean any interference between 
doctor and patient. 

VIII. —Investigation of Complaints and Removal 
from Panel. 

35. Questions were raised by the deputation as to the procedure 
proponed in the Regulations for dealing with complaints in which 
medical practitioners on the panel and insured persons wore concerned, 
and also as regards the procedure in eases of removal from the panel. 

Complaints. 

36. On the first subject the deputation were understood to urge that 
the Regulations should be so amended that a complaint against a 
doctor should not lie investigated by any body not purely medical in 
its composition. Exception was taken on this ground, not only to the 
Committee of Complaints proposed t«> be set up under the Regulations, 
butalBo to consideration of such matters by the Insurance Committee. 

37. No regulations could tie so framed as to exclude the Insurance 
Committee from any power of considering any complaint by an 
insured person against a practitioner on the panel. The Insurance Com¬ 
mittee have no power under the Act to remove a practitioner from the 
panel, or, under the Act and the Regulations, to take any action (if they 
considered a complaint substantiated) beyond transferring the patient 
to the care of another pract itioner on the panel, or referring the matter 
for the consideration of the Insurance Commissioners. The provision 
as to the Commit tee of Complaints was insert-oil in the Regulations with 
a view to the protection of practitioners on the panel, by securing that 
a complaint should not be considered by the Insurance Committee 
until it bad been sifted in private session by a body in which the 
medical profession and the insured were equally represented. 

33. In view of this explanation it was gathcrod from the deputation 
in their second interview with the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
iu their opinion the profession would probably prefer a procedure of the 
kind indicated in the Regulations rather thaif that the mat ter should be 
left entirely to the Insurance Committee without some preliminary 
investigation by a !>ody on which the profession are specially repre- I 
sented. The deputation were understood to consider, however, that 
the duties of the proposed Committees might with advantage be some¬ 
what widened and the title altered, accordingly, to “Medical Service 
Suli-Committee.” In view of these representations the provisions as t o 
the Committee will be retained subject to the changes desired ; and if 
it should appear later to be the general w ish of the profession that these 
provisions should be deleted from the Regulations this will bo done. 

Removal from Panel. 

39. As to the procedure in cases of suggested removal of a practi¬ 
tioner from the panel, the Act does not allow the Commissioners to 
divest themselves of the responsibility of deciding the question, or to 
transfer this responsibility to any oth-*r body than themselves, as the 
deputation appeared to desire. The Government is prej>ared, how¬ 
ever, to meet the profession with regard to the composition of a 
Committee of Inquiry, whose advice the Commissioners must, under 
the Regulations, have txuore them, lie fori* dealing with such cnin- 

i daints against practitioners as come to the Commissioners. The 
{egulatious will be amended so as to set up a tribunal for this purpose 
consisting of members of the misdeal profession with one lawyer. 

IX.- Income Limit. 

Decision as to Fixing Income limit . 

40. The deputation desired that power should be given to a Local 
Medic tl Committee to apjs'al to the Ins mine Commissioners where 
an Insurance Committee refu-e to fix an income limit. This is im¬ 
possible vin ler the Act, which places the discretion in this matter 
entirely in the hands of the Insurance Committee, and their decision 
is not subject to review by the Commissioners. 


Mode of Applying Income Limit. 

41. The deputation indicated that the profession are in doubt as to 
the effect of the provision in Regulation 13, under which an Insurance 
Committee, in living ail income limit, may “ exempt” aelassof insured 
persons from the operation of the limit. The effect of this provision is. 
to enable an Insurance Committee to fix an income limit as regards any 
class of insured persons with regard to w hom they may consider it 
equitable, while exempting from the operation of that income limit 
those with respect to whom it would operate harshly.. For instance, 
the Committee might fix an income limit of a certain amount which 
would apply to certain classes such as farmers and tradesmen, but from 
which manual workers woul I be exempted. If a limit were so fixed, the 
farmers an 1 tradesmen would be require i to make their own arrange¬ 
ments for obtaining medical attendance, and a contribution would be 
made by the Committee towards the cost of the attendance which they 
so obtained. 

Vnlu ntary (fontrib ntors. 

42. Another point raised by the deputation had reference to the 
position of those who. having insured for live years, may under the Act. 
remain in insurance as voluntary contributors, even though their 
income exceeds .£160 per annum. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
indicated in dune last that the Government would be prepared to give 
sympathetic consideration to the representation of the medical pro- 
levsinn that this ease required special treatment as regards the right to 
receive medical attendance under the arrangements made by the Insur¬ 
ance Committee. The question cannot arise definitely until 1917, and 
the Government will include a provision dealing with it in the first 
amending Rill which they bring forward. 

Method of Estimating Amount of Income. 

43. The deputation asked that in estimating the amount of income 
for the purposes of income limit, the income from all sources should be 
taken into account, and that the method of estimating the income of 
farmers for income-tax purposes should not be used for this purpose. 
As already pointed out, the question of whether an income limit shall 
bo fixed in any area, and. if so, what that income limit shall be, is a 
matter for t he Insurance Committee, from whose decision there is no 
appeal. It is also a matter for the Insurance Committee to decide how 
the income is to be ascertained. The Government have no reason to 
suppose that the method adopted for income-tax purposes is suitable, or 
would be likely to bo adopted, for the purpose of the income limit, if 
any, fixed by an Insurance Committee under the Act. 

X. —Right of Insured Person to make ms own 
Arrangements. 

44. —The deputation pressed that an insured person should have the 
right to make his own arrangements for medical attendance in an area, 
w het her an income limit were fixed for that, area or not. The Act gives- 
to the Insurance Committee power to decide whether they will allow 
insured persons to make their own arrangements. This power can be 
exercised by the Insurance Committee whether they have fixed an 
income limit or not, and lias no reference to the question of whether an 
income limit prevails in the area. 

XI.— Dispensing. 

45. The Act precludes the Commissioners from giving “dispensing” 
generally to the doctors on the panel. 

The Government are, however, preixired to arrange that a doctor on 
the panel may dispense drugs ami medicines for insured persons in 
eases in which the patient resides in a rural area, and is more than & 
mile from a chemist on the panel. 

XII. Approved Systems and Institutions. 

46. The questions raised by the deput ation related to (i.) the position 
of branches newly established by existing institutions ; (ii.) the safe¬ 
guards against diversion of contributions received by institutions from 
medical benefit funds to purposes other than the provision of medical 
attendance and treatment, or cost.of drugs and appliances ; and (iii.) the 
t ree choice of doctor by patient as affected by the recognition of systems 
ami institutions. 

47. With regard to the first point, special consideration will be given, 
before approving, under Section 15 (4), any branch not itself existing at 
the time of the passing of the Act, of any system or institution which 
existed at that time. 

48. As to the second point, the contribution from the medical benefit 
funds to the funds of a system or institution in respect of medical 
attendance and treatment and provision of drugs supplied to an insured 
person (as, or as part of, his medical benefit), is a contribution to the 
co»t actually incurred, and must be so applied that it cannot. lx> diverted 
to other purposes. Contributions towards the cost of medical attend¬ 
ance and treatment will be distinct from contributions towards the cost 
of drugs and appliances, and contributions under each head must U' 
applied accordingly. 

49. As to the third point, the free choice of a doctor by an insured 
person is fully secured in the case of a system or institution, because 
(o) it rests entirely wit h him to decide whether he will obtain medical 
attendance and treatment through that institution, rather than from a 
doctor on the panel or under any other arrangements made by himself; 
and lb) he retains complete freedom to terminate at the end ot anj'year 
(■lie arrangements under which he obtained bis medical benefit from 
the inst itution. By selecting the institution be declares bis desire to 
be attended by thedix'tor or doctors of that institution, for the time 
being api>oiiitcd under its rules to give attendance and treatment to the 
members of t he institution. 

XIII.— Deposit Contributors. 

50. The deputation suggested that arrangements should be made 
whereby attendance should not. lie given to deposit contributors, and to 
persons who have lieen admit ted to Approved Societies without medical 
examination, at the same rate as to those who have been admitted to 
societies after examination. 

51. So far as deposit contributors are concerned, the anticipations a ls 
to the nature of this class have been falsified. Deposit contributors 
will be fewer in number than was anticipated, and, instead of con 
Misting of bad lives, are found by experience to include a very large pro¬ 
portion of persons of the t>est type of life insured under the A *t. The 
vast majority of insured persons have already joined Approved Soc « Je 5 . 
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an<1 the residue have for the most part refrained from joining from 
reasons which have nothing to do with their state of health. 

52. As to the persons admitted without medical examination to 
societies, they constitute such an overwhelming majority of all the 
persons who have been so admitted (probably 80 per cent.) that it would 
be impossible to make any discrimination in respect of them. 

53. The whole of the* persons falling within either category are 

persons who are subject to the test of being in work at the time of 
admission, and the great hulk of them are the ordinary lives of tin* 
community. , 

54. It would be impraeticable to provide, as appears to be suggested by 
the deputation, that medical practitioners should be remunerated in 
respect ot either oi these classes of insured persons, taken as a whole, 
upon different terms from those applicable to the insured generally. 

XIV.— Payment foe Sanatorium Benefit. 

55. The deputation were anxious that it should be made clear 
that- the fW. drawn from the Sanatorium Hone lit Fund to dot ray the 
expense of the domiciliary treatment of insured persons suffering from 
tuberculosis would be paid in respect of attendance upon insured 
persons only, and would not include any obligation to treat their 
dependants. This has throughout boon the intention of the Govern¬ 
ment, as already stated by Mr. Masterman in the House of Commons. 

XV. —Medical Representation on Insurance 
Committees. 

56. The deputation asked that the medical members of each Insur¬ 
ance Committee should constitute not less than one-tenth of the whole 
Committee. The Government accede to this request . The Insurance 
Commissioners will include among those members of each Committee 
whom they appoint such number of medical members in each case as. 
together w ith t he memlx-rs appointed by the profession and by the local 
authorities, will make tie* total number of medical members at least 
one-tenth of the whole Committee. In making these appointments 
they will consider any names suggested by the Local Medical Committee 
of the area. 


THE SPECIAL MEETING OF THE COUNCIL OF THE 
BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 

A special meeting of the Council of the British Medical 
Association was held on Dec. 4th to consider the 
Memorandum of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, arising 
out of his interviews with the live special representatives of 
the Association, and the Report thereon of the State Sickness 
Insurance Committee. 

The Council, after a long and careful debate, issued a 
report to the Divisions embodying the interpretations put 
upon the Memorandum by the State Sickness Insurance 
Committee, as well as the representations made to Mr. Lloyd 
George by the deputation of live. 

The Council decided that a vote should lie taken in the 
manner agreed upon at the last meeting of the Repre¬ 
sentative Body ; that the votes should be returned to the 
head office by Dec. 18th, and should be counted on 
Dec. 19th ; and further that a special meeting of the Repre¬ 
sentative Body should be held on Saturday, the 21st. 


Sltbital Itefos. 


The following medical men have been elected 
upon the council of the British Fire Prevention Committee: 
Sir J. Cockburn, K.C.M.G., M.D. Lend., Major R. * J. 
Maitland Coffin, F.R.C.P. Edin. (as one of the honorary 
medical officers), and Dr. R. W. Henderson. 

University of London : a Club for Graduates 

and Officers.— A meeting was held at the University on 
Foundation Day (Nov. 28th), the principal, Sir Henry Miers, 
presiding, to consider the question of establishing a club for 
graduates, teachers, and officers of the University. In the 
letter convening the meeting it was stated that the Senate, 
while disapproving of the formation of a social club of which 
men and women undergraduates could become members, 
wonld welcome the establishment of a club for graduates, 
teachers, and officers, and would be prepared to consider an 
application for an annual subvention if the premises provided 
satisfactory accommodation for the meetings and business of 
undergraduates’ societies and for other university purposes. 
A resolution moved by Mr. Wickham Hurd, LL.B., proposing 
the establishment of a club on the general lines approved by 
the Senate was carried unanimously, and a committee was 
appointed to consider the best means of carrying the resolu¬ 
tion into effect, with instructions that the club should be a 
members’ club in preference to a proprietary club. The 
committee are to report to another general meeting. It was 
generally considered that the annual subscription should be 
moderate, and that every effort should be made to meet the 


requirements of provincial members, of whom it was hoped 
that a large number would join. The committee were, 
however, requested to consider and report on alternative 
schemes. 

The Penal Reform League will hold their 

annual meeting at Caxton Hall, Westminster, ou Friday 
next, Dec. 13th, at 8 p.m , when Rrofessor Sir John 
MacDonell will take the chair. 

The next meeting of the Hunterian Societvy 

a clinical and pathological evening, will be held on 
Wednesday, Dec. 11th, at 9 p.m., at St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, by kind permission of the hospital authorities. 

The annual festival dinner of the West Ham 

and Eastern General Hospital will be held at the Hamilton 
Hall, Liverpool-street Hotel, on Thursday, Dec. 12th, at 
7.30 P.m., when the chair will be taken by the Marquis of 
Winchester. 

Royal Surgical Aid Society.—T o celebrate' 

the jubilee of the Royal Surgical Aid Society a luncheon was 
held at Cannon-street Hotel on Dec. 3rd, when Lord 
Aberdeen presided. The society, which was established in 
1862, is now the largest to supply all kinds of surgical' 
appliances to the poor, irrespective of creed, and the 
committee is making an appeal for donations. Since its 
foundation the society has supplied 750,000 appliances. 
The first year’s income was £240; this year it was £27,469. 
The membership is 8,000. In the afternoon of the same day 
the annual meeting of the society was held at the Mansion 
House. 

The Paul Philip Reitlinger Prize.— The' 

prize offered this year by the University of London for an 
essay embodying the result of some research work on a 
medical subject, has been awarded to Frederick James 
Fitzraaurice Barrington, M.S., University College Hospital 
Medical School, for an essay on the Innervation of the Bulbo¬ 
urethral Glands and their Histological Changes during 
Activity. The prize, which is of the value of £30, was 
founded with funds given to the University by Mr. Albert 
Reitlinger in memory of his son. a student of St. George’s 
Hospital Medical School, who died on Dec. 3rd, 1911. Next 
year the prize will be awarded for the best essay on the 
influence of the conception of evolution on moral or social 
philosophy. 

The Society of Apothecaries.—T he annual 

Lord Mayor’s Day dinner of the society—always a most 
pleasant gathering—was held on Nov. 29th at Apothecaries’ 
Hall under the chairmanship of Mr. W. Bramlev Taylor, the 
Master. The company included t he Lord Mayor and Sheriffs 
of London, Sir Rickman J. Godlee (President of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England), the Dean of St. Paul’s, Sir W. 
Watson Chcyne (President of the Medical Society of London), 
Dr. Frederick Taylor, Mr. G. H. Makins, Dr. F. de Havilland 
Hall, Sir William Christie, Dr. J. A. Ormerod, Mr. Charles 
Stonham, and Mr. Mowbray Upton (clerk of the society). 
After the loyal and civic toasts had been honoured the 
senior warden, Dr. Martindale C. Ward, in proposing 
the toast of “The Royal Colleges of Physicians and 
Surgeons,” dwelt on the need for unity in the profession, 
and paid a tribute to the help given by the Colleges. 
Dr. Frederick Taylor, who responded for the Royal College- 
of Physicians, said amidst applause that the Govern¬ 
ment would have done far better if it had had more trust 
in the medical profession, which was always pressing 
forward in the interest of the public. Sir Rickman J. 
Godlee, replying on behalf of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
declared that the cooperation of the two Colleges and the- 
Society of Apothecaries had been of advantage in the recent 
trying times. In his opinion the most important thing 
for the profession to do at the present moment was 
to demand an alteration in the representation of insured- 
persons upon the Local Insurance Committees, so that 
medical men should not be thrown back into the hands 
of the friendly societies. The toast of “The Society of 
Apothecaries ” was proposed in a humorous speech by Sir W. 
Watson Cheyne, who, among other amusing digressions, told 
how a stranger had once mistaken him for a Scotsman. The 
Master, in reply to the toast, claimed that the society was 
doing its duty, both as a City guild and as an educational body, 
and, whilst continuing its social and benevolent activities,* 
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was endeavouring to uphold the profession in its struggle for 
freedom and fair treatment. The health of “The Visitors” 
was proposed by the Junior Warden, Mr. Meredith 
Townsend, and responded to by Dr. Inge, the Dean of St. 
Paul’s. The enjoyment of the evening was greatly added to 
by the musical programme, which included charming songs 
by Miss Bramley Taylor, daughter of the Master. 

British Lying-in Hospital.— With the ap¬ 
proval of King Edward’s Hospital Fund for London and 
the Charity Commissioners an amalgamation of this hospital 
with the Home for Mothers and Babies, Woolwich, has been 
provisionally arranged under the combined title of the 
British Hospital for Mothers and Babies. The subtitle of 
the latter institution, National Training School for District 
Midwives, will be retained, and the joint hospital will 
occupy a new building which is shortly to be erected at 
Woolwich for the purpose. 

The Swiney Lectures on Geology.—T he first 

of these lectures, which are delivered in connexion with the 
British Museum (Natural History), will be delivered by Dr. 
T. J. Jehu in the Lecture Theatre of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, South Kensington, to-day (Saturday, Dec. 7th). The 
course, consisting of 12 lectures on the Record of Life as 
Revealed in the Rocks, will be continued on Mondays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays, at 3 P.M., from Saturday, Dec. 7th, 
to Saturday, Dec. 21st (inclusive), and from Saturday, 
Jan. 4th, to Monday, Jan. 13th (inclusive). The lectures will 
be illustrated by lantern slides and limelight, and admission 
is free. 

The National Dental Hospital.—T he annual 

dinner in connexion with this hospital was held on 
Nov. 29th, at the TrocadSro Restaurant, when Sir John Rose 
Bradford, M.D., F.R.S., K.C.M.G., occupied the chair. In 
proposing the toast of 11 The National Dental Hospital and 
College,” the chairman stated that a recent \isit he had 
made to the hospital had impressed him in regard to the 
efficient equipment now provided for the study of dentistry. 
He recognised the importance of this, considering how much 
medicine owed to the teachings of dental surgery. The 
study of dental diseases had opened the eyes of clinicians 
to some very important relationships between disease 
and the conditions of the mouth. It was now well 
known that there could be big issues attending an 
apparently trivial infection in that cavity. Proceeding, 
he referred to the great part medicine had played in render¬ 
ing fit for the habitation of man certain tropical districts 
hitherto impossible to live in, and it was a question even 
with this great advance whether a man could successfully 
face the tropical life unless he had sound teeth in a healthy 
mouth. He congratulated them on belonging to a pro¬ 
fession which had not only clinical interests but scientific 
interests also. The Dean (Mr. Sidney Spokes) replied. He 
was able to say that the progress of the National Dental 
Hospital was satisfactory. The number of patients yearly 
increased. During the past year the work of the students 
and staff was heavy, no less than 20,000 patients having 
received treatment. They were quite satisfied with the 
examination returns. He concluded a good and interesting 
speech with a reference to the absorption of the school by the 
London University, and the question of amalgamating the 
school with a general hospital, University College having 
been suggested in this connexion. The toast of “ The Past 
and Present Students ” was given by Dr. J. W. Pare, who 
said it was gratifying to record that their old pupils 
sent their sons for their dental education to their old school. 
This was responded to first by Mr. R. R. Ward, who urged 
the importance of all dental students taking full diplomas, 
and secondly by Mr. E. N. Perham, who claimed a state of 
efficiency of the teaching facilities at their school which 
compared favourably with any other similar institution. 
Mr. Francis R. Smyth welcomed the visitors in fitting 
words, and Sir Alfred Pearce Gould replied in a speech 
in which he congratulated the school on its prosperity. He 
thought they might look with confidence to the future. 
Whatever rumours there were of fresh constitutions, organi¬ 
sations, and requirements of study, nothing could disturb 
the good work of the schools. There need be no anxiety, 
he added, in regard to the forthcoming report of the Royal 
Commission on medical education. He was very pleased 
with the hearty way in which the old students supported 
their hospital and college. The concluding toast of “The 


Chairman” was proposed by the Dean, and elicited a 
graceful acknowledgment from the chair. 

A conversazione will be held by the London 
Dermatological Society to-day (Dec. 7th), at 8 p.m., at 
49, Leicester-square, London, W.C. 

Royal Meteorological Society.— The opening 

meeting of this society for the session.was held on Nov. 20th 
at the Surveyors’ Institution, Great George-street, West¬ 
minster, Dr. H. N. Dickson, the President, being in the 
chair, when Dr. H. R. Mill, Director of the British Rainfall 
Organisation, read a paper on the Unprecedented Rainfall 
in East Anglia on August 26th last. 

Deaths of Eminent Foreign Medical Men.— 

The deaths of the following eminent foreign medical men 
are announced:—Dr. F. Giulini, of Nuremberg, court 
councillor.—Dr. Richard Muller, a distinguished Berlin 
otologist, formerly for many years assistant to Prof. 
Trautmann. His age was only 48.—Dr. Wolfgang Siegel, 
bath physician in Reichenhall, aged 37.—Dr. Friedrich 
Muller, formerly senior physician to the Augsburg Hospital, 
at the age of 85. His post has been for several years 
filled by one of his sons, while another son is a distin¬ 
guished Munich physician.—Dr. Kyritz, a German naval 
staff-surgeon, who succumbed to an attack of diphtheria 
in Chunking, China, where he was on duty.—Dr. Carl 
Seydel, emeritus professor of forensic medicine in the 
University of Konigsberg, aged 73. He was for many years 
privat-dooent of midwifery, but afterwards devoted himself to 
medico-legal studies and was appointed extraordinary 
professor in 1891. 

Donations and Bequests.— Under the mutual 

will of the late Misses Mary, Hannah, and Helen Dalgety 
and Mrs. Isabella Dalgety the testamentary bequests in¬ 
clude £2000 each to the Edinburgh Destitute Sick Society 
and the Longmore Hospital for Incurables. The residue of 
the joint estate is bequeathed to the Edinburgh Royal Infir¬ 
mary for the establishment or endowment of a ward to be 
called the “Harry Dalgety Ward.”—The late Miss Louise 
Olivier has left by will £1000 to the Clinical Hospital for 
Women and Children, Cheetham, Manchester, for the endow¬ 
ment of a “ Louise Olivier Cot.” The residue of the estate 
is left in equal shares to various institutions, including 
the National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children and the General Hospital and Dispensary for Sick 
Children, Pendlebury, Manchester.—The Halifax Infirmary 
will receive £600 under the will of the late Miss A. S. Jarry. 
—Mr. Austen Chamberlain has received £500 from the 
British India Steam Navigation Company towards the fund 
of £100,000 which he is raising for the London School 
of Tropical Medicine.—The late Mr. A. W. Coppinger, 
L.R.C.P. Sc S. Edin., of Bath, who left estate valued at 
about £16,000, after distributing some charitable legacies, 
bequeathed the one-sixth of the residue of his property, 
subject to his wife’s life interest, to be ultimately given to 
the Royal Medical Benevolent Fund. 

A Tuberculosis Play in London.— An interest¬ 
ing play in support of the crusade against consumption was 
produced on Nov. 27th at the Royal Court Theatre by the 
Women’s Imperial Health Association and the Women’s 
National Health Association of Ireland. The moral of the 
play is that no one need despair on account of poverty or 
ill-health ; and a conflict rages between Ignorance, Squalor, 
Worry-worry, and Purity, Love, Common Sense, and 
Sunshine, the battlefield being a poor Irish cottage. The 
part of the little Irish girl to whom the good fairies reveal 
themselves was cleverly played by Miss Florrie Ryan. The 
Royal Hospital for Diseases of the Chest, City-road, the City 
of London Hospital for Diseases of the Chest, Victoria Park, 
and St. Luke’s Hospital for Consumption sent nurses to sell 
programmes. The theatre was crowded. Among those present 
were the Earl and Countess of Aberdeen, who came over 
from Dublin to see the performance ; Lord and Lady Haddo, 
Miss Violet Asquith, Lady Duckworth, Lady Critchett, and 
Lady Mackenzie Davidson. Muriel Viscountess Helmsley. 
president of the Women’s Imperial Health Association, was 
unable to be present on account of ill-health. The prologue 
was most sympathetically and charmingly spoken by Miss 
Irene Vanbrugh, who indicated the keynote of the play—the 
Triumph of Knowledge over Ignorance and the consequent 
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defeat of the demon of Tuberculosis. All concerned in the 
performance deserve praise for their public-spirited effort to 
drive home lessons of national importance. 

Glasgow University Club.— The semi-annual 

dinner of this club took place on Nov. 29th at the 
Trocad6ro, the chair being taken by Professor Dudley J. 
Medley. Among those present were Sir Donald MacAlister, 
Surgeon-General Babtie, V.C., and a considerable number of 
medical men. The chairman, in proposing the toast of 
4 ‘ The University and the Club,” congratulated the General 
Council of the University on restoring good relations between 
the University and its graduates, a condition which had not 
always existed in the past. He referred to the extension of 
the University union, the provision of the athletic ground, 
the appointment of an adviser in the faculty of arts, and the 
provision of University hostels. He mentioned also the 
closer knitting of the bonds between modern universities and 
the life of the community and of their work in the training 
of the democracy for effective citizenship and in the inculca¬ 
tion upon every one of the duty of public service. In this 
connexion he spoke of the university spirit and the different 
and broadened outlook upon life which it bestowed, which 
was the reason why such a large number of administrative 
officers of the empire were selected from among university 
men. Speaking of the awakened interest of the masses in 
this matter he mentioned Ruskin College, at Oxford, as an 
indication of the almost pathetic desire on the part of the 
labouring classes to find out for themselves in what this 
mysterious claim on public life of the university outlook 
consisted. Dr. C. O. Hawthorne, who proposed the “Guests,” 
said that if the number of the hosts present was not large 
it was due to the fact that a large proportion of members of 
the club were medical men, who had had their attention 
diverted of late from their proper functions—which, of 
course, included dining—by the consideration of the problems 
involved by the threatened change of their positions from 
private practitioners to Government officials. It was, he said, 
too much to ask a profession to dine at ease while Nero was 
fiddling with its destinies. Mr. Francis Henderson, of 
Glasgow, replied, and spoke of the benefits accruing to the 
city of Glasgow from the University. Sir Henry Craik, 
K.O.B., M.F., proposed the health of the chairman, to which 
Professor Medley replied. 


|JarIiamnterg Intelligent*. 

NOTES ON CURRENT TOPICS. 

The Select Committee on Patent Medicines. 

Tax Select Committee of the House of Commons on Patent Medicines 
heard further evidence on Thursday, Nov. 28th, from the point of view 
of the owners and vendors of proprietary and patent preparations. 

Mr. J. C. Umney, who gave evidence at a previous sitting, was cross- 
examined. 

Mr. Lynch : Can you mention any case of the proprietor of a patent 
medicine making a valuable discovery or doing anything more than 
trimming up the inventions and discoveries of other people ? 

Mr. Umney: That depends upon what you mean by 41 valuable 
discovery.” These men have discovered new combinations of drugs 
which have given certain definite properties and values to their 
preparations. 

Mr. Lynch : The maker of a proprietary medicine uses only one 
formula for his preparation, which he offers to all, quite irrespective of 
the personal idiosyncrasies of the patient ? 

Mr. Umney : Of course, I do not deny the value of diagnosis, and it 
is always open to people to seek advice as to whether any proprietary 
medicine will be beneficial to them or not. Witness went on to say that 
the public were not harmed by tho present trade in proprietary medi¬ 
cines, so far as they were sold by reputable people. He quite admitted 
that remedies which claimed to cure cancer, tuberculosis, diabetes, and 
some other diseases should be put under certain restrictions. These 
diseases should not be treated otherwise than by the medical profession. 

Dr. Chapple : Suppose that it were possible to-morrow to abolish 
all existing proprietary medicines, who would suffer most*? 

Mr. Umney : The public. 

Dr. Chapple : Who would benefit most ? 

Mr. Umney : The medical profession. 

Dr. Chapple : Do you really suggest that if you abolish patent 
remedies for simple ailments the people who now use them would go to 
medical men ? 

Mr. Umney : A good many of them will go to medical men if the 
Insurance Act comes into operation. 

The Committee adjourned. 


The Menial Deficiency Bill. 

The Standing Committee of the House of Commons which has been 
considering the Mental Deficiency Bill has finished its labours so far 
as this session is concerned. The Bill has been ordered to be reported 
to tho House, accompanied by a statement that the Committee has not 
found it possible to consider all the clauses. Mr. McKenna, the Home 
Secretary, in making a statement of tho probable cost of the Bill to the 
local authorities, said that it would take tw r o or throe years to bring it 
into full operation, and if the grants now contemplated were not 
sufficient to carry it out, it w'ould then be the time to reconsider the 
matter. One interesting announcement was made by the Home 
Secretary. It was to the effect that negotiations w'ere going on with a 
view to having a separate Mental Deficiency Bill for Scotland. As has 
already been intimated, the Government intends to reintroduce the 
Mental Deficiency Bill at an early stage next session. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Wednesday, Nov. 27th. 

Medical Men and the Insurance Act. 

Sir J. D. Rees asked the Secretary to tho Treasury whether, in the 
negotiations now proceeding between the Treasury and the medical 
profession, it was to be understood that he was prepared to guarantee 
7 s. to the doctors, in consideration of their submitting themselves in 
their professional life and conversation to the judgment of Local 
Medical Committees on which they would have little representation.— 
Mr. Masterman replied: The answer is in the negative. No medical 
men are required to submit their professional life and conversation to 
Local Medical Committees ; and so far from local doctors having little 
representation on Local Medical Committees, these committees are 
entirely composed of, and appointed by, the local doctors. 

Local Panels. 

Mr. Cooper asked the Secretary to the Treasury whether, in view of the 
fact that Section 15 (2) of the National Insurance Act established a right 
on tho part of any insured person of selecting the practitioner by whom 
he desired to be attended, he would say how this could be carried out in 
the event of a State medical service being set up.—Mr. Masterman 
answered : The right of an insured person to select a practitioner on the 
panel is conditional upon a panel being set up. If in any area the 
practitioners on the panel are not such as to secure an adequate 
medical service, the Commissioners may under Section 15 (2) of the Act 
make such arrangements as they think tit for the treatment of insured 
persons. A State medical service is amongst the alternatives so open to 
them, but such a servfce, including many doctors, might still offer 
opportunities of choice by the insured person. 

The Funds for Medical Benefit. 

Mr. John Ward asked the Secretary to the Treasury whether he 
would consider the advisability of now deciding to place the sum 
intended for medical benefit under the Insurance Act, together with 
the proposed additional grant of £1,600,000 under the National Insur¬ 
ance Act, to the credit of the insured members so that they might 
make their own arrangements with the medical profession for medical 
benefits, either through the Loeal Insurance Committee or their 
Approved Society.—Mr. Masterman said in reply : It is open to 
insured persons to apply to their Local Insurance Committee to be 
allowed to make their own arrangements for receiving medical attend¬ 
ance under Section 15 (3) of the Act. 

Tuberculous Children in Regent's Park . 

Mr. King asked the honourable Member for St. George’s-in-the-Bast, 
as representing the First Commissioner of Works, whether the band¬ 
stand in Regent's Park had been used during the past summer as an 
open-air school for children in the pre-tuberculous state ; and whether 
it was intended to continue the use of this and similar erections for this 
purpose.—Mr. Wedgwood Bknn replied: A class of tuberculous 
children has been held in Regent’s Park for over a year, and the use of 
the bandstand has been granted to them. No change is proposed. No 
applications of a similar nature have been received. 

Schemes for Dealing with Tuberculosis. 

Mr. Art or asked the President of the Local Government Board what 
counties and county boroughs had through their councils submitted 
schemes for dealing with tuberculosis which had been approved by the 
Local Government Board.—Mr. Burns wrote in reply: The following 
councils of counties and county boroughs have submitted schemes the 
general lines of which the Board approve:—County councils: Cornwall, 
Cumberland, Derbyshire, Dorsetshire, Durham, Essex, Gloucestershire, 
Kent, Leicestershire, Holland (parts of), Kestovcn (parts of), Lindsey 
(parts of), Middlesex, Somerset, Surrey, Worcestershire, Yorks (West 
Riding). County borough councils: Birkenhead, Birmingham, Brad¬ 
ford, Brighton, Chester, Derby, Eastbourne, Gloucester, Ipswich, 8t. 
Helens, Sheffield, Stockport, Stoke-on-Trent, Wallasey, Worcester, 
and York. 

The Metropolitan Asylums Board and Tuberculosis Treatment. 

Mr. Touche asked the President of the Local Government Board 
whether the Metropolitan Asylums Board had an institution at Little- 
ham pton set apart entirely for tuberculosis cases and a portion, if not 
the whole, of another home at Margate used for a similar purpose.— 
Mr. Burns (in a written answer) replied : The Metropolitan Asylums 
Board have an institution at Rustington, near Littlehampton, which 
provides accommodation for 120 early cases of pulmonary tuberculosis 
among pauper children. They have also an institution at Margate with 
accommodation for 130 pauper children, in which a certain number of 
surgical cases of tubercular bones and glands are received. 

Epidemic at the Foundling Hospital. 

Sir Hildrfd Carlile asked the President of the Local Government 
Board whether ho could give any information as to the extent and 
nature of the epidemic which occurred at the Foundling Hospital 
during last summer; whether such epidemic was now over ; and what 
steps had been taken to prevent Its recurrence.—Mr. Burns furnished 
the following written answer: The epidemic referred to was an out¬ 
break of diphtheria of a mild type. The disease appeared in August 
last, and there have been in all 70 cases, all of which were removed to 
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the isolation hospital. There has been no fresh ease since Nov. 6th, 
and all but 19 of the cases have returned from the hospital. None of 
the cases have been fatal. The governors of the hospital communicated 
at the beginning of the outbreak with the medical officer of health of 
St. Pan eras, who is satisfied with the methods adoptod for dealing with 
•the outbreak. 

Hospitals and the Insurance Act. 

Mr. Cooper asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer what arrange¬ 
ments he had .made for insured persons requiring surgical and other 
treatment which could only be adequately given in hospitals and 
similar institutions, seeing that insured persons were no longer eligible 
for hospital treatment as necessitous persons. 

Sir John Lonsdale asked the right honourable gentleman whether 
he was aware that it was estimated that of the insured persons who 
would claim medical benefit after Jan. 15th next at least 30,000 a week 
•would need for their adequate medical treatment hospital provision; 
and what provision would be made for these persons in the event of 
their being unable or unwilling to secure treatment in the existing 
charitable institutions.—Mr. Masterman (Secretary to the Treasury) 
answered: Those questions would appear to bo based on a mis¬ 
apprehension. Surgical and other cases which cannot consistently 
with the interests of the patient be properly undertaken by a practi¬ 
tioner on a panel set up under Section 15 are not affected by the Act, 
and there would appear to bo no reason why such cases should be less 
eligible in the future than in the past for treatment in hospitals and 
aimilar institutions. I may state that the average number of in¬ 
patients present in the hospitals at any one time would appear to bo 
only a small fraction of the number suggested in tho question. 

Sir JonN Lonsdale: Is tho right honourable gentleman aware that 
4-he hospitals have suffered considerably from tno withdrawal of sub¬ 
scriptions, and will ho not consider the necessity of entering into 
business arrangements with the hospitals for tho treatment of insured 
persons?—Mr. Masterman: Business arrangements can be entered 
into between the hospitals and the Approved Societies in the interests 
•of the insured persons under the Act. I have no information as to any 
decrease in the voluntary subscriptions to the hospitals. 

SirC. Kinloch Cooke: Would not the funds of Approved Societies 
go down in the event of such arrangements being made ?—Mr. 
Masterman : Approved Societies would arrange, as some do at present, 
to contribute a certain amount to tho funds of a hospital in return for 
a certain number of patients being treated there. 

Thursday, Nov. 28 th. 

San ntori um A ccommodation . 

Mr. Astor asked the President of tho Local Government Board how 
many beds would be required in tho near future in sanatoria, and also 
how maiiy beds would be required, in addition to Poor-law beds, in 
hospitals, for tlic treatment of consumptives in England and Wales.— 
Mr. Burns wrote in reply: Certain figures arc given in the interim 
report of the Departmental Committee on Tuberculosis w ith which the 
honourable Monitor is, of course, familiar, hut for reasons which are 
indicated in that report tho question does not admit of an exact answer. 

Sanatorium Benefit in Derby and Sheffield. 

Mr. Wright asked the President of the Local Government Board 
.whether a joint, scheme for providing sanatoria benefit, in the county 
and boroughs of Derbyshire, Derby, and Sheffield by means, inter alia , 
of a central ami branch sanatoria and dispensaries had been finally 
approved by his Board ; and, if so, whether the three authorities con¬ 
cerned had in consequence of the reduction of the Is. 3 d. originally 
proposed for sanatorium benefit to 9d. and, it followed, of the fnnds 
.now available for this purpose, decided to abandon their scheme.—Mr. 
Burns wrote in answer; The schemes of tho Derbyshire comity 
council and Sheffield town council include the provision of a joint 
sanatorium, and I understand that the town council of Derby aro 
prepared to contract for beds at such a sanatorium. The Local Govern- j 
-ment Board approve these proposals, and I am not aware that any of ' 
the authorities have decided to abandon them. 1 

A Testimonial from Dr. New shot me. 

Mr. Joynson-Hicks asked the President of the Local Government j 
Board whether he was aware that Dr. Ncwsholme, t ic principal medical 
officer of the Board, recently gave or re-dated a testimonial to one of 
the applicants to the appointment of medical officer of health for the 
City of London ; and whether it was in accordance with precedent for i 
an officer of the Local Government Board to give testimonials for 1 
appointments in matters which were likely to come under his own ! 
jurisdiction.—Mr. Burns furnished the following written reply : I 
understand that the applicant referred to included in his testimonials 
one given to him by Dr. Ncwsholme before he entered the public 
service, and dated 1901. The applicant, recently called on Dr. 
Ncwsholme and asked him fora new testimonial, but Dr. Ncwsholmei 
owing to his official position, did not feel at liberty to comply with the 
request. His action was in accordance with ordinary practice. 

Monday, Df.c. 2nd. 

Medical Attendance in Rural Districts under the. Insurance Act. 

Sir Henry Craik asked the Secretary to the Treasury whether the 
amount for medical relief allotted to each locality would be based upon 
tho number of insured j>ersoiis in that locality ; "and, if ho. whether an 
additional amount would be allotted in the case of rural localities where 
the amount, of travelling expenses involved in such medical relief must 
necessarily exceed t hat-which would be incurred in urtum districts.— 
Mr. Mastkrman replied : The answer to the first part of the question 
is in the affirmative. The creation of a small special fund for mileage 
in districts exceptionally sparsely populated i.s under consideration, 
but no additional amount will lx? allotted for mileage in ordinary rural 
areas, and if a special fund is considered desirable for t his purpose it 
must be formed by an Insitranec Committee from tho general amount 
available for medical remuneration within its area. 

Sir Henry Craik : Will this money bo a special fund separate from 
that for the remuneration of medical men ? 

Mr. Masterman : It may be or it may not lx*. There may to an 
inclusive fee for mileage or there may he a sum set a|iart for mileage. 
That will be within the discretion of the Local Committee. 

Medical and Sanatorium Benefits. 

Sir J. I). Hf.es asked the Secretary to t he Treasury whether the com¬ 
pulsory collections under the National Insurance Act were to be 


continued, notwithstanding the inability of tho Government to provide 
medical or sanatorium benefits.—Mr. Masterman answered: I know 
of no reason why contributions should not be continued and benefits 
forthcoming as provided by the Act. 

Sanatorium Benefit. 

In reply to M'r. Fred Hall (Dulwich) Mr. Masterman said: It is 
not at the present time possible to say how many insured persona will 
daring the year 1913 require treatment in sanatoria, in tuberculosis 
dispensaries, and in other institutions respectively. Tho cost of treat¬ 
ment in sanatoria varies in different institutions. The amount avail¬ 
able out. of the National Health Insurance Fund for the institutional 
Kmn 11 ° f tubercuIo8is for the ensuing year is estimated at about 

Major Hope asked the Secretary to tho Treasury whether, as 6c£. out 
of tho 1*, 3d. available annually for sanatorium benefit, in respect of 
each insured person under Clause 16 (2) (a) of the National Insurance 
Act, was to t>e set aside for payment of medical practitioners, local 
authorities would contribute towards maintenance of sanatoria and 
dispensaries one-fourth of the original or of the reduced sum.—Mr. 
Masterman answered: Local authorities do not contribute any part 
of tho 1#. 3d. per head referred to in the question, nor is it proposed 
that the contributions of local authorities should bear any fixed pro¬ 
portion to that sum or to the part of it devoted to the cost of treat¬ 
ment in sanatoria or dispensaries. 

Answering Sir Henry Craik, Mr. Burns (President, of the Local 
Government Board) said : Local authorities generally, in preparing 
their schemes, have made provision for the treatment of non-insured 
persons suffering from tuberculosis as well as for insured persons. 
Fifteen dispensaries in the Metropolis have been provisionally approved 
by the Local Government Board, at whicli treatment may be obtained 
by persons whether insured or not insured, and arrangements are in 
progress for the provision of sanatorium accommodation. 

Extra-mural Schools of Medicine in Scotland . 

Mr. F. Whyte asked tho Secretary to the Treasury whether, at any 
time since the proposal of the inclusive fee for Scottish Universities 
was made, his department had received representations from any 
university court, senatus, or general council, or from any other body 
concerned in the affairs of the universities of Scotland, drawing it* 
attention to the effect of that proposal upon the extra-mural schools of 
medicine attached to those universities.— Mr. Masterman replied: 
Certain observations have been received with reference to the position 
of tho extra-mural schools as bearing on the question of an inclusive 
fee in medicine. Such observations, however, relate rather to the 
difficulty of arriving at an inclusive fee in medicine, having regard to 
the existence of extra-mural schools, than to the effect of such a fee on 
those schools. 

Teaching Posts in the Indian Medical Colleges. 

Dr. Addison asked the Financial Secretary to the War Office, as 
representing the Under-Secretary of State for India, whether the 
Government adhered to the policy indicated at various times by Lord 
Morley of appointing, where iiossible, Indian medical practitioners of 
sufficiently high standing and experience to teaching posts in the Indian 
medical colleges, and whether steps were taken to ascertain whether 
such men were available before filling the newly-created posts in the 
anatomy and pathology departments in the Grant Medical Coliege, 
Bombay.—Mr. H. Baker replied : The Secretary of State adheres to the 
policy stated in general terms by my honourable friend. As regards the 
Grant Medical College, I would refer to an answer I gave on the subject 
in October, w r hich still holds good. 

The Ignition of Flannelette Clothes. 

In reply- to Mr. Joynson-Hicks, Mr. Ellik-Griffith (Under¬ 
secretary of State for the Home Department) said : Tho only official 
statistics as to the number of deaths resulting from the ignition of 
flannelette clothes are those given in the annual returns of the 
Registrar-General, which are based on coroners’ certificates. From the 
return for 1910 it appears that tho number of deaths from burning 
clot lies in that year was 657. and in 67 cases it is stated that the clothes 
were made of flannelette. The Coroners’ Committee inquired into, and 
report ed on, this question a little over two years ago, and in the cireum 
stances I do not think that the appointment of another committee is 
called for. 

lead Poisoning in South Wales. 

Answering Mr. C. Duncan, Mr. Kllts-Griffith said : The number 
of cases of lead poisoning in Kjrcltor works in South Wales reported to 
the Factory Department' since July, 1907, is 77, of which 4 were fata!. 
Since the beginning of 1910 the number of eases has shown a marked 
decrease, as compared with the figures for the years 1908 and 1909, the 
total number being 26, of which one was fatal. * 

Tuesday. Dec. 3rd. 

Notification of Pulmonary Tuberculosis. 

Replying to Lord Ninian Crichton-Stuart, Mr. Burns. President 
of the Local Government. Board, wrote: The notification of all known 
cases of pulmonary tuberculosis became compulsory in England and 
Wales on Jan. 1st, 1912, and from that date up to the week ending 
Nov. 23rd, 1912, 102,100 eases were notified. 

Medical Practitioners and the Insurance Act. 

Sir Philip Magnus asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 
he could now* inform the House as to the further proposals he oould 
offer to medical practitioners to enable them to cooperate in providing 
medical benefit under the National Insurance Act.—Mr. Lloyd Georg k 
answered : 1 am afraid I can add nothing to my reply on Tuesday last 
to the honourable Member for Devizes. 

The Treatment of Tuberculosis. 

Sir ReginaLd Pole-Carkw asked the President of the Local Govern¬ 
ment Board how many counties or county boroughs had not yet 
submitted to the Local Government Board complete schemes for 
detecting and treating tuberculosis, and how many complete schemes 
which had been submitted had not yet been approved by the Board.— 
Mr, Burns said in reply : Some 60 councils of counties and county 
boroughs have not yet "submitted complete schemes, but 46 of these 
councils have submitted schemes of a partial or temporary character. 
Of the 60 complete schemes which have been submitterl 27 have uot 
yet been approved by the Board, but in these cases the Board are in 
communication with the council? either with a view to obtaining 
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further information or the reconsideration of some feature of the 
scheme. 

Mr. Wright asked the right honourable gentleman how many of the 
schemes by county and town councils for providing sanatoria benetit 
and treatment of consumptives, wholly or partly approved by his 
Board, were based upon the assumption that in addition to the Hob- 
house grant there would he available lx. 3d. per annum per head of 
assured persons.—Mr. Burns replied: It is impossible to say what 
assumptions have been entertained by each local authority which has 
considered a scheme of institutional treatment, but it may be supposed 
that local authorities are alive to the situation. 


BOOKS, ETC., RECEIVED. 


BAILLI&RE, J. B.. et Fils, Paris. 

Lee Actualites Medicates. Le ltadium ; son Emploi dans le 
Traitement du Cancer, des Angiomes, Cheloides, Tuberculoses 
locates et d’autres Affections. Par Louis Wickham, Medccin dc 
Saint-Lazare, et Paul Degrais. Ex-chef de ljiboratoire a 
l'Hdpital Saint-Louis, Chefs de Service au Laboratoire Biologique 
du Radium, Laurcats de I'Academic dc Medeeine. Price Fr.1.50. 

Nouveau Traite (le Chirurgic CIinir.|iic et Operatoire. Public en 
Fascicules. Sous la Direction de A. Le Dentil et Pierre Delbet. 
XIV. Maladies du Itachis et de la Mnolle. Par Maurice Auvray, 
Professeur Agrcge a la Facultc, Chirurgien des Hopitaux, et 
Albert Mouchet, Chirurgien des Hopitaux de Paris. Price, 
paper, Fr. 12 ; boards, Fr. 13.50. 

Kngelmann, Wilhelm, Leipzig. 

Vortriige und Aufstttze iiher Ent wicklungsmechanik der Organ Is¬ 
raeli. Hcrausgegeben von Wilhelm Roux. Heft XVII. Die 
Entwricklungsmcchaiiiseh-metaplastisciien Potenzen der tieriseh- 
cn Gewche. Von Jo/.ef Xusbaum, o.o. Professor der Zoologie 
und Vergloichenden Anatomic an der Univcrsitfit Lemberg. 
Price M.1.50. 

Fischer, Gustav, Jena. 

Handbueh der Vergloichenden Physiologic. Herausgogeben von 
Hans Wnitcrstein in Rostock. Fiinfundzwanzigste Lieforung. 
Band I. Physiologie der Korporsiifte. Physiologic der Atmung. 
Zweite Hiilfte. Bogen 11 bis Z0. Price M.5. 

Sechsundzwanzigsto Lieferung. Band III. Physiologic des 
Encrgicwechsels. Physiologic des Formwechscls. Era to Halfte. 
Bogen 11 bis 20. Price M.5. 

Siebenundzwanzigste Lieforung. Band III. Physiologic* des 
Bnergicwechsels. Physiologie des Formwechscls. Erste Hiilfte. 
Bogen 21 bfs 30. Price M.5. 

Achtundzwanzigstc Liefcrung. Band IV. Physiologie der 

Reizaufnahme, Reizleitung und Rcizbeanfcwortung. Bogen 53 
bis 61. Price M.5. 

Handbueh der pathogenen Mikroorganismen. Herausgegeben von 
Dr. W. Kolle und Dr. A. von Wassermann. Zweite vermehrte 
Auflage. Einundzwanzigste und zweiundzwanzigste Lieferung. 
(Bd. L. Seite 881-1058 und Titet, Bd. II., Seite 161-272.) Price 
M.10. 

Atlas der menschlichen Blutzellen. Von Dr. Artur Pappenheim. 
-Supplement-Band. Erste Liefcrung. Tafel XXVI.-XXX. Price 
M.9. Supplement-Band. Zweite Lieferung. Tafel XXXI.- 
XXXVIII. Price M.ll. 

Fi-FlRLD, A. C., 13, Clifford’s Inn, London, E.C. 

The Nature of Woman. By J. Lionel Tayler, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., 
Member of the Iloyal Sanitary Institute, London University; 
Extension and Tutorial Lecturer on Biology and Sociology. Price 
3s. 6d. net. 

Forbes and Company, 443, S. Dearborn-street, Chicago. 

Himself: Talks with Men Concerning Themselves. By E. B. 
Lowry, M.D., and Richard J. Lambert, M.D. Price $1 net. 

Harper and Brothers, London and New York. 

Elements and Electrons. By Sir William Ramsay, K.C.B., F.R.S., 
Price 2s. 6<L net. 

Rough Stone Monuments and their Builders. By T. Eric Poet, 

• Formerly Scholar of Queen’s College, Oxford; lately Craven 
Fellow in tho University of Oxford and Pelham Student at the 
British School of Rome. Price 2s. 6 d. net. 

Jack, T. C. and E. C., 67, Long Acre, London, W.C., and Edin¬ 
burgh. Dodge Publishing Co., New York. 

Hypnotism and Self-Education. By A. M. Hutchison, M.D. Price, 
cloth, 6d. net. 

The Baby: A Mother's Book by a Mother. By a University 
Woman. Price, cloth, 6 d. net. 

Marriage and Motherhood: A Wife’s Handbook. By Hugh S. 
Davidson, M.B., F.R.C.S. Edin. Price, cloth. 6dL net. 

Journal of Nervous and Mental Disease Publishing Company, 
New York. 

Nervous and Mental Disease Monograph. Series No. 13. The 
History of the Prison Psychoses. By Dr. Paul Nitsche, Dresden, 
and Dr. Karl Wilmanns, Heidelberg. Authorised Translation by 
Francis M. Barnes, Jr., M.D., Senior Assistant Physician, 
Government Hospital for the Insane, Washington, D.C., and 
Bernard (ilueck, M.D., Senior Assistant Physician, Government 
Hospital for the Insane, Washington, D.C. With an Introduction 
by William A. White, M.D. Price $1.25. 

Longmans, Green and Co., London, New York, Bombay, and 
Calcutta. 

Practical Measurements in Radio-Activity. By W. Makower, 
M.A., D.Sc., Lecturer and Demonstrator in Physics in the Uni¬ 
versity of Manchester, and \%. Geiger, Ph.I)., Lecturer in 
Physics in the University of Manchester. Priee bs. net. 

A Dictionary of Applied Chemistry. By Sir Edward Thorpe, C.B., 
LL.D., F.R.S., Emeritus Professor of Chemistry, Imperial 

- College of Science and Technology, South Kensington, London. 
Assisted by Eminent Contributors. Revised and enlarged 
edition. In five volumes. Vol. III. . Priee 4 jx. net per volume. 


Maloine. A., Paris. 

L’Organisme dans les Infections. Aper^us nouveaux d'Heinatologie* 
et de Pyretologie. Preface de M. Louis Return, Professeur 
agrege a la Faeulte de Medeeine dc Paris, Medeein de 1’HbpitaV 
Necker. Price not stated 

Marhold, Carl, Hallo a.S. 

Ueber Bchundlung der Hauttul>erkulose. Von Prof. Dr. 
Doutrelepont in Bonn. Price M.1.20, 

Die Therapic des Ekzems. Von Geh. Hofrat. Dr. Theodor Veiel und 
Dr. Fritz Veiel in Cannstatt. Price M.1.20. 

Die Tuherkulosc der Harnorgane. Von Dr. Hans Wildbolz, Privat- 
dozent in Bern. Price M.1.50. 

Kohlcnhydratkuren bei Diabetes. Von. Prof. Dr. Georg Rosonfcld 
in Breslau. Price M.1.80. 

Aufgal>en der Glaukomhehandluiig unter der Kontrolle des 
Sehiotzsehen Tonometers. Von. Prof. v. Hippcl in Halle a.S. 
Price M.1.20. 

Bcitrag zur Bcurtcilung und Bchandlung des konkoniitierendcn 
Schielens. Von Gustav Caesar in Marburg a.d. Lahn. Price 
M.1.50. 

Masson et Cie, Paris. 

Encyclopedic Scicntifique des Aide-Memoire. Publiee sous la 
Direction dc M. Leaute, Membre de l lustitut. Mierobiologic de 
la Syphilis. Par le Dr. A. Sezary, Chef de Clinique it la Facultc 
de Medeeine de Paris. Price, paper, Fr.2.50 ; boards, Fr.3. 

Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh. 

The Transactions of the Edinburgh Obstetrical Society. Vol. 
XXXVII. Session 1911-1912. Price not stated. 

Paul, Stanley, and Co., 31, Essex-street. Strand, London, W r .C. 

The Physiology of Faith and Fear, or the Mind in Health and 
Disease. By William S. Sadler, M.D.. Professor of Physiologic 
Therapeutics, the Post-Graduate Medical School of Chicago, 
Director of the Chicago Institute of Physiologic Therapeutics. 
Price not stated. 

Power Laundry, the, 89, Farringdon-street, London, E.C. 

Dry Cleaning and Garment Drying. With Appendix on Wot 
Cleaning. An Elementary Text-book. Edited by C. F. 
Townsend, F.C.S. (The Power Laundry Handbooks, No. 3.) Price 
Is. net. 

Ralph, Holland and Co., Temple Chambers, London, E.C. 

Educational Administration and Criticism. A Sequel to the 
“ Holmes Circular.” By F. H. Hayward, I).Lit., M.A., B.Sc:. 
With a Preface by John Adams, LL.D., M.A., B.Sc., Professor of 
Education in the University of Loudon. Price 7*. 6d. net. 

Smith, Elder and Co., 15, Waterloo-placc, London. 

A Housemaster’s Letters. Priee 6s. net. 

The Land that is Desolate. An Account of a Tour in Palestine. 
By Sir Frederick Treves, Bart., G.C.V.O., C.B., LL.D., Serjeant- 
Surgeon to H.M. the King, Surgeon in Ordinary to H.M. Queen 
Alexandra. With 43 Illustrations from photographs by the 
Author, and a Map. Price 9 a*. net. 

Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, London and- 
Brighton. Gorham, E. S., New York. 

Tho Romance of Science. Radium and Radioactivity. By A. T. 
Cameron, M.A., B.Sc., Lecturer in Physiological Chemistry-, 
University of Manitoba; formerly 1851 Exhibition Scholar and 
Carnegie Research Fellow of the University of Edinburgh. Price 
2s. 6 d. 

Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
15, Tufton-street, Westminster, London, S.W. 

The Claim of Suffering : A Plea for Medical Missions. By Elma K, 
Paget. Price Is. 6(1. net. 

Stanley Publishing Co., Limited, 145, Fleet-street, London, E.C. 

Practical Household Management. By M. A. Fairclough, L.C.A.. 
Lady Principal of the Gloucestcr-road School of Cookerv, 
London, S.W., Author of‘* The Ideal Cookery Book.” Price 2 8. 
net. 

Taylor and Francis, Red Lion Court, Fleet-street, London. 

University of London, University College. Calendar. Session 
MDCCCCXII-MDCCCCXIII. Price not stated. 

University of London Press, Hodder and Stoughton, London. 

Congress of the Universities of tho Empire. 1912. Report of Pro¬ 
ceedings. Edited by Alex. Hill, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.S., Secretary 
to the Congress. Price 10s. net. 

Vigot Fr^res, Paris. 

Clinique et Therapeutique Ohstctricales du Praticien. Par 
P. ltudaux, Accoucheur des HCpitaux de Paris. Avec la Col¬ 
laboration do A. Grosze, Professeur 9uppleant d’Accoueliements a 
l’Rcole de Medeeine de Nantes ; et V. Le Loricr. Ancicn Chef do 
Clinique d’Accouchements k la Faculty de Medeeine do Paris. 
Price Fr.8. 

Vogel, F. C. W., Leipzig. 

Medizinisch-Chemisches Laboratoriums-Hilfsbuch. Von Dr. med, 
et Phil. Ludwig Pincussohn. Price, bound, M.13.59. 

Wilson, Effingham, 54, Threadnoedle-street, London, E.C. Stevens 
and Sons, Limited, 119 and 120, Chancery-lane, London, W.C. 

Income Tax. A Concise Exposition of the Law and Practice 
Thereof. By Thomas C. Jarvis, B.A., LL.B., Barrister-at-Law; 
Price 6s. net, 

Wright, John, and Sons, Limited. Bristol. Simpkin, Marshall, 
Hamilton, Kent, and Co., Limited, London. 

Pyc’s Surgical Handicraft: A Manual of Surgical Manipulations, 
Minor Surgery, ami Other Matters connected with the Work of 
House Surgeons and Surgical Dressers. Edited and largely re¬ 
written by W. H. Cbiyton-Greene, B.A., M.B., B.C. Can tab. r 
F.R.C.S. Eng., Surgeon to St. Mary’s Hospital; Lecturer on 
Surgery in tbo Medical School. Sixth edition. Fully rev ised, 
with Borne additional matter and illustrations. Price 12^. 6 d. 
net. 
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^ointments. 


Successful applicants for Vacancies, Secretaries of Public Institutions, 
and others possessing information suitable for this column , are 
invited to forward to The Lancet Office, directed to the Sub- 
Editor, not later than 9 o’clock on the Thursday morning of each 
week, such information for gratuitous publication. 


Boyd, Sidney, M.S. Lond., F.R.C.S. Eng., has been appointed Lecturer 
on Applied Anatomy at King's College. 

Candleb, A. L., M.B., B.S. Lond., F.R.C.S. Bng., has been appointed 
Medical Officer to the Exeter Dispensary. 

Bvkridgk, J.. F.R.C.S., has been appointed Sambrooke Surgical 
Registrar at King's College Hospital. 

Gates, Mabel Emily, M.I)., B.S.Lond., has been appointed Medical 
Officer to the Exeter Dispensary. 

Hawkes, Mary Coghill, M.D., has been appointed Superintendent 
of the Physical Exercise and Massage Department at the Royal 
Free Hospital. 

Marle, Samuel, L.R.C.P. Lond., M.R.C.S., has been appointed 
Medical Officer for the Districts of Buckfastlcigh, Dean Prior, and 
Holne, by the Totnes (Devon) Board of Guardians. 

Niall, Eugene M., M.D. Lond., has been appointed Honorary Phy¬ 
sician to the Westminster General Dispensary. 

Opik, Philip Adams, M.B., B.C. Cantab., has been appointed Resident 
Medical Officer at the Queen Victoria Memorial Hospital, Nice. 

Bay, J. H., M.B., B.S. Viet., F.R.C.S. Eng., has l>een appointed one of 
the Medical Referees under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
1906, for County Court Circuit No. 8. 

Wdctle, Colston, L.R.C.P. Lond., M.R.C.S., has been reappointed 
Chairman of the Bristol Health Committee. 

Woodcock, H. i>e Carle, M.R.C.P. Edin., L.R.C.S. Kdin., L.F.P.S. 
Glasg., M.R.C.S., has been appointed Chief Dispensary Medical 
Officer by the Leeds Corporation Sanitary Committee. 


faxanties. 


I or further information regarding each vacancy reference should be 
made to the advertisement (see index). 


BnumraEAD Union Infirmary and Sanatorium.— Junior Resident 
Assistant Medical Officer (female). Salary £110 per annum, with 
board, washing, and Apartments. 

Birmingham General Hospital.— Resident Surgical Officer. Salary 
£100 per annum, with board, residence, and washing, 

Birmingham, Romsley Hill Sanatorium for Consumptives.— 
Medical Superintendent. Salary £350, with board and residence. 

Birmingham, Salterley Grange Sanatorium for Consumption, 
near Cheltenham.—Resident Medical Officer. Salary £300 per 
annum, with board, Ac. 

Birmingham, University of. —Lecturer in Physiology. Salary £200 
per annum. 

Bodmin, Cornwall County Asylum.—T hird Assistant Medical Officer 
and Pathologist. Salary £160 per annum, with quarters, board, 
laundry, and attendance. 

Bradford Hospital and Workhouse.— Assistant Resident Medical 
Officer. Salary £130 per annum, with rations, apartments, and 
laundry. 

Bristol Royal Infirmary.— Resident Casualty Officer for five months. 
Salary at rate of £50 per annum, with board, apartments, and 
laundry. 

Buckingham, County of.— Tuberculosis Officer. Salary £500 per 
annum. 

Cancer Hospital (Fref.), Fulham-road, S.W.—House Surgeon for 
six months. Salary £70 per annum. 

Canterbury, Kent and Canterbury Hospital.—Two Resident 
Medical Officers, unmarried. Salary £90 per annum, with board, 
lodging, and washing. 

Carlisle Non-Provldent Dispensary. —Resident Medical Officer. 
Salary £150 per annum, witli apartments. 

Carmarthen, Joint Counties Asylum.— Second Assistant Medical 
Officer. Salary £160 per annum, with board, lodging, washing, Ac. 

Caterham Asylum, Caterham, Surrey.—Third Assistant Medical 
Officer, unmarried. Salary £150 per annum, with board, lodging, 
and washing. 

Chelsea Hospital for Women, Fulham-road, S.W.—Clinical Assist¬ 
ant for three months. 

Colchf.stkr, Essex County Hospital.— House Physician. Salary 
£80 per annum, with board, residence, and washing. 

Cornwall County Council.— Tuberculosis Medical Officer. Salary 
£500 per annum. 

Coventry and Warwickshire Hospital.— Junior House Surgeon. 
Salary £90 per annum, with rooms, board, washing, and 
attendance. 

Dorchester, Dorset County Hospital.— House Surgeon, unmarried. 
8alary £100 per annum, with board and residence. 

Bvslina Hospital for Sick Children, Southwark, S.B.—House 
Surgeon for six months. Salary at rate of £75 per annum, with 
board, residence, and washing. Also Medical Radiographer. 
Salary at rate of £75 per annum. Also Clinical Assistants in the 
Out-patient Departments. 

General Lying-in Hospital, York-road, S.E.—Resident Medical 
Officer for three months. Salary £50 per annum, with board. 

Glasgow, G art lock Mental Hospital.— Junior Resident Assistant 
Medical Officer. Salary £150 per annum. 

Halifax Royal Infirmary.— Third House Surgeon, unmarried. 
Salary £80 per annum, with residence, board, and washing. 

Hastings, East Sussex Hospital.— Assistant House Surgeon. Salary 
at rate of £70 per annum, with residence, board, and washing. 

Hrreford County and City Asylum.— Assistant Medical Officer, 
unmarried. Salary £150 per annum, with board, lodging, 
washing, &e. 

Hereford, Herefordshire General Hospital.— House Surgeon, 
unmarried, for six months. Salary at rate of £120 per annum , 
with board, apartments, and washing. 


Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond-street, W.C.—House 
Surgeon, unmarried, for six months. Salary £30, with board, 
residence, and washing allowance. 

Indian Medical Service.—T welve Commissions. 

Lancaster County Asylum.— Assistant Medical Officer. Salary £150 
per annum, with board, lodging, and attendance. 

Lancashire County Council. —Tuberculosis Officer. Salary £500 per 
annum. 

Leeds Hospital for Women and Children.— House Surgeon for 
six months. Salary at rate of £50 per annum, with board. 

Leicester, Leicestershire and Rutland Asylum. —Junior Assistant 
Medical Officer, unmarried. Salary £150 per annum, with board, 
residence, and laundry. 

Lincoln, State Criminal Lunatic Asylum, Hampton, South 
Leverton.—Assistant Medical Officer, unmarried. Salary £225 per 
annum, with quarters, coal, light, and attendance. 

Liverpool Stanley Hospital.— House Surgeon. Salary £75 per 
annum. 

London Temperance Hospital, Hampstead-road, N.W.—Resident 
Medical Officer. Salary £200 per annum, with board, lodging, and 
washing. 

Manchester, Hulme Dispensary, Dale-street, Stretford-road.—House 
Surgeon. Salary £160 per annum, with apartments, attendance, 
coal, and gas. 

Manchester Workhouse, Crumpsall.—Junior Resident Assistant 
Medical Officer, unmarried. Salary £110 per annum, with rations, 
apartments, tire, light, and attendance. 

Middlesbrough, County Borough of.— Chief Tuberculosis Medical 
Officer. Salary £450 per annum. 

Middlesbrough C<»i jfi y Borough Education Committee. —Assist¬ 
ant School Medical Officer. Salary £300 per annum. 

Middlesex County Asylum (near Wandsworth Common Station).— 
Third Assistant Medical Officer. Salary £200 per annum, with 
board, lodging, &c. 

Middlesex, County Council of. —Assistant County Medical Officer of 
Health. Salary at rate of £350 per annum. 

Preston County Asylum, Whittingham.—Assistant Medical Officer, 
unmarried. Salary £150 per annum, with board, apartments, and 
washing. 

Queen’s Hospital for Children, Hackney-road, Bethnal Green, B ; — 
House Surgeon and House Physician, each for six months. Salaries 
at rate of £80 per annum, with board, residence, and washing. 

Rochdale Infirmary.— Junior House Surgoon, unmarried. Salary 
£80 per annum, with hoard, residence, and laundry. 

Royal Hospital for Diseases of the Chest, City-road, E.C.— 
Resident Medical Officer for six months. Salary at rate of £120 
per annum, with board, lodging, and washing. 

St. Bartholomew’s Hospital.—S urgeon. 

Seamen’s Hospital Society, Dreadnought Hospital, Greenwich.— 
Medical Registrar. Salary £100 per annum, with luncheon. 

Sheffield Royal Infirmary.— Honorary Physician and Honorary 
Assistant Surgeon. Also House Surgeon. Salary £80 per annum. 

Stamford Hill and Stoke Newington Dispensary.— Assistant or 
Second Resident Medical Officer. Salary £120 per annum, with 
board, apartments, and attendance. 

Swansea General and Eye Hospital.— Three House Surgeons and 
one House Physician. Salary £75 each per annum, with board, 
washing, and attendance. 

Tunbridge Wells General Hospital.— House Physician, un¬ 
married. Salary £100 per annum, with board, residence, Ac. 

University of London.— Examiners. 

Wells, Somerset and Bath Asylum.— Second Assistant Medical 
Officer, unmarried. Salary £135 per annum, with board, lodging, 
washing, and attendance. 

West Bromwich and District Hospital.— Assistant Resident House 
Surgeon and Anaesthetist, unmarried. Salary £75 per annum, with 
board, residence, and washing. 

West Riding of Yorkshire.— Tuberculosis Officers. Salary £400 per 
annum each. 

Winchester, Royal Hampshire County Hospital.—H ouse Phy¬ 
sician. Salary £80 per annum. 

Wrexham, Borough of.— Medical Officer of Health and 8ofoool 
Medical Officer. Salary £150 per annum. 

Wrexham Infirmary.— House Surgeon. Salary £120 per annum, 
with board, lodging, and washing. 

Wrexham Rural District Council.— Medical Officer of Health 
and Medical Superintendent of the Joint Fever Hospital. Salary 
£300 per annum. _ 

The Chief Inspector of Factories, Home Office, London, S.W., gives 
notice of vacancies as Certifying Surgeons under the Factory and 
Workshop Acts at Horsmonden, in the county of Kent; and at 
Caldbeck, in the county of Cumberland. 


$ir%, gtarriagw, ua 


BIRTHS. 

Cazenove. —On Nov. 28th, at West Norwood Lodge, Knight’s Hill, 
West Norwood, the wife of W. B. Cazenove, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., of 
a daughter. 

Kibe. —At Bdenchoille, Grantown-on-Spey, on Nov. 30th, to Dr. and 
Mrs. Kirk, Penang, Straits Settlements, a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

Ford—Hoile.— On Nov. 30th, at the Parish Chureh, Wimbledon. 
Frank C. Ford, M.B., to Elizabeth Stirling Bums, widow at 
Brigade-Surgeon Lieutenant-Colonel Edmond Hoile. 


DEATHS. 

Birch.— On Nov. 27th, at London, Lleutcfiant-Colonel Edward Alfred 
Birch, M.D., F.R.C.S., Indian Medical Service (retired). 

Bvans. —On Nov. 29th, suddenly, at Broomfield, Crosby-road North, 
Waterloo, Lancs., John Henry Evans, M.R.C.P., in his 73rd year. 


X.B.—A fee off. is charged for the insertion of Mottoes of Births* 
Marriages , a*d Deaths, 
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fUfes, Sjwrt Comments, nub ^nskrs 
to Correspondents. 

A NEW MEDICAL JOURNAL IN ESPERANTO. 

Kuracisto : Jntemacia Medicine. Monata Rev\u >, is the name of a new 
medical journal published in Esperanto, the second number of which, 
dated November, 1912, lies before us. It is published in Warsaw, and is 
edited by Dr. L. Chybc/.ynski, assisted by an editorial staff that seems 
to cover a large part of the civilised world. The yearly subscription is 
6s. The contents of this number are Extra-uterine Pregnancy, by 
Dr. A. Fisher, of Tiflis, Caucasus, and the Treatment of Tul)erculosis 
with Tuberculin Preparations, by Dr. Karl E. Weiss, of Gmiind, 
Schwabia. Then follows an International inquiry into the conditions 
relating to the subordinate medical personnel, nurses, male and 
female, attendants on the insane, and so forth, in various 
countries, the object being to establish what classes of such 
helpers are to be found in each country, their culture, edu¬ 
cation, and legal qualification, their clothing, board, and 
lodging, their duties and free time, pay, pension, Insurance, 
and other matters. As is here quite rightly pointed out, the 
efficiency of medical treatment consists of something more than a 
medical man's examination and prescription of drugs ami regimen, 
all of which may be nullified unless the care and control of the patient 
are properly attended to, and the doctor’s instructions faithfully and 
sagaciously carried out. A department of abstracts closes the journal, 
save for a few miscellaneous notes and some official communications 
of thcTutmonda Kur&cista Bspcranta Asocio, whose organ the journal 
is. There seems to be no great difficulty in adapting the *' inter¬ 
national auxiliary language ” to the technical requirements of medi¬ 
cine, due, no doubt, to the fact that scientific technical terms being 
practically international as to their roots are easily “ esperantised ** 
by modifying them according to the Esperanto phonetic spelling. 


to the man, the doll is grandmother to the woman. The whole 
development of womankind might be traced hack to the doll who 
educated the child who educated her mother who gave her the doll, 
and so round the circle again.” 

Communications not noticed in our present issue will receive attention 
in our next. 


A DIARY OF CONGRESSES. 

We shall publish this diary from time to time that our readers may 
have under their hands the dates of the approaching scientific Con¬ 
gresses. It is unnecessary to issue the lists of all these functions 
w’eek by week, and we propose to make only such gatherings as will 
occur in the immediate future the subject of regular announce¬ 
ment. The following Congresses, Conferences, and Exhibitions are 
announced :— 

Dec. 31st-Jan. 11th, 1913 (London, Olympia).—Children’s Welfare 
Exhibition. 

In 1913:— 

March 17th-20th (Paris).—International Congress of Physical 
Education. 

(Easter week) (Berlin).—Fourth International Congress for Physio¬ 
therapy. 

April 26th (Ghent) (opens).—International Exhibition. 

July 7th-12th (Exeter).—Twenty-eighth Congress of the Royal 
Sanitary Institute. 

Aug. 6th-12th.—(London).—Seventeenth International Congress of 
Medicine. 

Sept. 2nd-6th (Groningen).—International Physiological Congress. 

„ 22nd-28th (Milan).—Fourteenth International Anti-alcoholic 

Congress 

September (Birmingham).—British Association. 

(London).—Historical Medical Exhibition. (Organised by Mr. 
Henry S. Wellcome.) 

(London).—International Historical Congress. 

(Chicago).—Congress of the International Association of Refri¬ 
geration. 

(Washington).—Congress of American Physicians and Surgeons. 

(Paris).—Congress of Physical Education. 


/ 


PROFESSIONAL MEN AND INCOME TAX. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sib, —In arranging remuneration with the Government, professional 
men should exact the highest terms possible because it costs them 
more to live than formerly. Not only is the professional man 
taxed at 14rf. in the £ (subject to the usual cxeinptfons and abate¬ 
ments) on his invested savings while he is in practice, but on 
retirement ho is still charged at the same figure. Contrast this 
reatment with that accorded to pensioners, both official and private. 
They pay no tax on the sums which have to be put by to provide for 
their pensions, and when they receive their pensions these are 
chargociat 9d. only, on the ground that it is “deferred pay” ami they 
have earned it. It may be said that pensions are different from 
capital since they cannot be willed away or otherwise disposed of; 
but if, to make a parallel case, a medical man invests his savings 
iu an annuity, this will be charged at I<kZ. These things should be 
borne in mind at the present juncture. Another matter which should 
be more generally known by the medical man travelling abroad is that 
in the Finance Act, 1909-10, he may not live abroad and still claim the 
statutory allowances. If he hasa fixed resid »ncc in the United Kingdom 
always available for his own occupation he may spend the greater part 
of the year abroad, even 11 months; but if he lives in occasional resi¬ 
dences at home, such as boarding-houses, hotels, Ac., the case is 
different. He may then take one definite trip of six months or more 
abroad, but if he pays more than one trip the days will be counted, and 
if the total is greater than six months in the taxable year, and con¬ 
tinuous from year to year, he may entirely forfeit his claim for income- 
tax abatement or exemption.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Doe. 2nd 1912. J. Weston Bull, M.D., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 

DOLLS. 

The Truth Dol Show has continued its useful but unostentatious 
career annually since 1880, and the coming show on Dec. 18th and 
19th’ at the Royal Albert ;Hall will include, among other things, a 
group of dolls presented by the Queen. “The Truth History of 
Dolls." by Muriel Harris (Loudon: Truth Publishing Co., Limited. 
Pp. 44. Price 6d.), is a fitting accompaniment thoreto, giving much 
interesting information about dolls—prehistoric, Egyptian, Baby¬ 
lonian, Greek, Roman, Indian, French, German, English, prehistoric 
American, and Esquimaux—illustrated with quaint outline drawings. 
Time was when grown-up people, not only women, but men, took 
joy in their collections of dolls, and of some of the more notable of 
these we learn something in this <lainty pamphlet. Even the stern 
Mahomet, it is saitf, was seduced from the strict paths mapped out 
by his own Koran to “play dolls” with his nine-year old wife, 
Ayesha. Of the psychological Import of dolls we cannot here speak 
at length, but the following words with which tho author opens her 
little book put the matter pithily. She says : *• If the child is father 


Httbital Jtarjr for tire ensuing Ifteek. 

SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF MEDICINE, 1, Wimpole-Btreet, W. 

Tuesday. 

Section of Psychiatry (Hon. Secretaries—R. H. Cole, 
Bernard Hart) : at 4.30 P.M. 

Clinical Meeting at Bethlem Royal Hospital, S.E. 

Cates: 

Dr. W. H. B. Stoddart, Dr. J. G. P. Phillips, and Dr. K. 
Brown :—(1) Acute Confusional Insanity Relieved by 
Amylene Hydrate ; (2) Acute Confusion in a Child of 12; 
(3) Maniacal Depressive Insanity (resembling G.P.); (4) 
Pie-senile Katatonia; (5) Senile Dementia with Apraxia; 
(6) Case for Diagnosis; (7) (Edema of the Thighs in a 
Katatoniac. 

Section of Surgery (Hon. Secretaries—James Berry, J. 
Murray): at 5.30 P.M. 

Papers : 

Mr. Lawrie McGavin : Tho Results of Filigree Implantation in 
the Radical Cure of Hernia. 

Dr. Arthur F. Hertz: The Cause and Treatment of Certain 
After-effects of Gastro-enterostomy. 

Thursday. 

Section of Balneology and Climatology (Hon. Secretary— 
Chas. W. Buckley): at 5.30 p.m. 

Paper: 

Dr. William Bain (Harrogate): The Medical Treatment of Gall¬ 
stone Disease. 

Friday. 

Section for the Study of Disease in Children (Hon. 
Secretaries—H. S. Clogg, F. Langmead, P. N. Blake-Odgers): 
at 4.30 p.m. 

Discussion : 

On the Treatment of Heart Disease in Children (opened by Dr. 
Edmund Cautley and Dr. James Mackenzie). 

The following will take part, in tho discussion :—Dr. John Hay 
(Liverpool), Dr. C. W. Chapman, Dr. Walter Carr, Dr. Suther¬ 
land, Dr. Alexander Morison, Dr. Poynton.and Dr. F. W. Price. 

Clinical Section (Hon. Secretaries—Charles H. Fagge, W. 
Essex Wynter) : at 8.30 p.m. 

Cases : 

Mr. Ralph Thompson: Two Cases of Prostatic Calculus with 
Skiagrams. 

Mr. Parkes Weber -. (1) Two Cases of Family Cerebellar Ataxia ; 
(2) Two Cases of Cervical Ribs with Atrophic Changes in 
Hands. 

Mr. T. H. Kcllock: A Patient after Pneuinonotoiny for Foreign 
Body in Bronchus. 

Dr. Essex Wynter : Case of Subcutaneous Drainage for Ascites. 
And other Cases. 

Paper : 

Mr. T. H. Kellock: Pnoumonotoray. 
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MEDICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON, 11, Chaudos-street, Cavendish- 
square, W. 

' Monday. —8.30 P.M., Discussion on Intestinal Stasis (introduced by 

Mr. W. A. Lane;. Followed by Dr. A. C. Jordan. Dr. li. 
Chappie. Dr. M. Leslie, Mr. L. E. Creasy, Dr. Distaso, Mr. B. 
Wa d. Dr. Svhlrsinger, Mr. II. Sampson, Mr. G. E. Waugh, 
l)r. Ofenheini, mid Mr. E. M. Corner. 

PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY OF GREAT BRITAIN, Lecture 
Theatre ot the Society, 17. Bloomsbury-aquare, W.C. 

Tuesday. —8 p.m.. Dr. O. T. Williams: Cod Liver Oil (illustrated 
by lantern slides).—Mr. W. H. Martiudale : Digitalis Assay. 

HUNTERIAN SOCIETY, St. Bartholomews Hospital, E.C. 
Wednesday.—9 p.m., Clinical and Pathological Evening. 


Til u us day. — Out-patient Demonstrations :—10 A.M., Dr. G. Holmes: 
Medical. Mr. H. Curtis: Surgical. 12 noon, Mr. G. N. Biggs: 

Throat, Nose, and Ear.-2 p.m., Mr. R. Carling or Mr. AV. 

Turner: Operations. Dr. A. Davies: Pathological Demonstra¬ 
tion. 3.15 p.m., Special Lecture:—Dr. R. Wells: Graphic 
Records of Heart Sounds and Murmurs. 4.30 p.m., Special 
Le«-t ure :—Mr. James Cantlie : The Surgical Aspects of Some 
Tropical Ailments. 

Friday. -Out-patient Demonstrations 10 A.M., Dr. C. Singer: 
Medical. Mr. A. J. Walton: Surgical. 12 noon. Dr. H. 

MacCormac: Skin. -2 p.m., Mr. L. McGavin : Operations. 

2.15 p.m., Sir John Rose Bradford ; Medicine, 3.15 p.m., Mr. 
L. McGavin : Surgery. 

Saturday.— Out-patient Demonstrations: 10 A.M., Dr. F. Luigmead: 
Medical. Mr. P. Cole : Surgical. 11 a.m., Mr. R. E. Bickerton; 
Eye.-10 A.M., Dr. W. Steuart: Radiography. 


-UNITED SERVICES MEDICAL SOCIETY, Royal Naval Medical 
School, Greenwich. 

Wednesday. —5 p.m., Fleet-Surgeon Munday, R.N.: Persian Gulf 
Experiences. 

<JHILD STUDY SOCIETY, LONDON, Royal Sanitary Institute, 90, 
Buckingham Palace-road, S.W. 

Thursday.— 7.30 p.m., Dr. C. S. Myers: The Psychology of Music. 

HARVEIAN SOCIETY OF LONDON, Stafford Rooms, Titchbome- 
street, Edgware-road, W. 

Thursday.— 8.30 p.m., Mr. C. W. M. Hope: Pus in the Nose. 


XECTURES, ADDRESSES, DEMONSTRATIONS, &c. 

HBDICAL GRADUATES’ COLLEGE AND POLYCLINIC, 22, 
Chenies-Btreet, W.C. 

Monday.— 4 p.m.. Dr. G. Pemet: Clinique (Skin). 5.15 p.m., 
Lecture:—Dr. W. Carr: Pneumonia and Emphysema in 
Children. 

Tuesday.— 4 p.m., Dr. T. Thompson: Clinique (Medical). 5.15 p.m., 
Lecture:—Dr. H. Mackenzie: Artificial Pneumothorax. 
Wednesday.— 4 p.m., Mr. G. E. Waugh: Clinique (Surgical). 

5.15 p.m., Lecture:—Dr. A. E. Giles: Minor Gynaecological 
Operations. 

Thursday.— 4 p.m., Mr. H. Lett: Clinique (Surgical). 5.16 p.m.. 
Dr. J. F. Wethored: The Early Recognition of Pulmonary 
Tuberculosis. 

Friday.— 4 p.m., Mr. J. G. French: Clinique (Bar, Nose, and 
Throat). 5.15 p.m., Lecture:—Dr. W. Wingrave: Blood Pictures. 

0POST-GRADUATE COLLEGE, West London Hospital, Hammersmith- 
road, W. 

Monday.— 10 a.m., Dr. Slmson: Diseases of Women. 11 a.m., 
Mr. Addison: Demonstration of Minor Operations 12 noon. 
Dr. Bernstein : Pathological Demonstration. 2 p.m.. Medical and 
Surgical Clinics. X Rays. Operations. Mr. Dunn: Diseases 
of the Eye. 5 p.m., Lecture:—Dr. Morton: The Use of Solid 
Oarbon Dioxide Snow. 

•Tuesday.— 10 A.M., Dr. Robinson: Gynaecological Operations. 

10.30 a.m., Surgical Registrar: Demonstration of Cases in Wards. 
12 noon, Mr. T. Gray: Demonstration of Fractures, Ac. 
2 p.m., Medical and Surgical Clinics. X Rays. Opera¬ 
tions. Dr. Davis: Diseases of the Throat, Nose, and Bar. 

2.30 p.m., Dr. Abraham : Diseases of the Skin 5 p.m., Lecture 
Mr. Armour: Abdominal Emergencies. 

Wednesday. — 10a.m., Dr. Saunders: Diseases of Children. Dr. 
Davis: Operations of the Throat, Nose, and Ear. 10.30 a.m., 
Medical Registrar: Demonstration of Cases in Wards. 12 noon, 
Mr. Souttar: Demonstration of Abdominal Diagnosis. 2 p.m., 
Medical and Surgical Clinics. X Rays. Operations. Mr. B. 
Hannan: Diseases of the Eye. Dr. Simson : Diseases of Women. 
5 p.m., Lecture:—Mr. Addison: Acute Inflammatory Diseases 
of Bones. 

'Thursday. —10.30 a.m.. Dr. Simson: Gynaecological Demonstration. 

12.15 p.m.. Lecture:—Dr. G. Stewart: Neurological Cases. 

2 p.m., Medical and Surgical Clinics. X Rays. Opera 

’ tions. Mr. Dunn: Diseases of the Eye. 6 p.m.. Lecture:— 
Mr. Baldwin : Practical Surgery. 

TBIDay. —10 a.m., Dr. Robinson : Gynaecological Operations. 

10.30 a.m. , Lecture Dr. Owen : Practical Medicine. 12.15 p.m., 
Lecture:—Dr. Bernstein: Clinical Pathology. 2 p.m.. Medical 
and Surgical Clinics. X Rays. Operations. Dr. Davis: 
Diseases of the Throat. Nose, and Ear. 2.30 p.m.. Dr. Abraham : 
Diseases of the Skin. 5 p.m., Lecture:—Mr. T. Gray: 
Abdominal Pain. 

-Saturday.— 10 a.m.. Dr. SaunderB: DIseasesof Children. Dr. Davis: 
Operations of the Throat, Nose, and Ear. Mr. B. Harman: 
Diseases of the Eye. 10.30 a.m.. Surgical Registrar: Demonstra¬ 
tion of Cases in Wards. 12 noon, Mr. Souttar: Demonstra¬ 
tion of Abdominal Diagnosis. 2 P.M., Medical and Surgical 
Clinics X Rays. Operations. 

JjONDON SCHOOL OF CLINICAL MEDICINE, Dreadnought 
Hospital, Greenwich. 

Monday.— Out-patient Demonstrations10 a.m. Dr. G. Holmes: 
Medical. Mr. H. Curtis: Surgical. 12 noon, Mr. G. N. Biggs: 
Throat, Nose, and Ear.-2.15 p.m., Mr. W. Turner: Surgery 

3 p.m., Mr. W. Turner: Operations. 3.15 p.m.. Sir Dyce 
Duckworth: Medicine. 4.15 p.m., Mr. R. Lake: Ear and Throat. 

Tuesday. —Out-patient, Demonstrations:—10 a.m.. Dr. C. Singer: 
Medical. Mr. A. J. Walton : Surgical. 12 noon, Dr. H. 
MacCormac: Skin.-2 p.m., Mr. L. McGavin: Operations. 

2.15 p.m ., Mr. R. Carling: Surgery. 3.15 p.m., Dr. G. Rankin: 
Medicine. 4.30 p.m.. Special Lecture Sir James M. Davidson : 
Stereoscopic Method in X Ray Examination and Precise 
Localisation. 

Wednesday.—O ut-patient. Demonstrations: 10 A.M. . Dr. F, Lang- 
mead: Medical. Mr. P. Cole: Surgical. 11 a.m., Mr. R. E. 

Bickerton: Eye.-2 p.m., Mr. L. v. Cargill or Mr. Clmyce: 

Operations. 2.15 p.m., I)r. F. Taylor: Medicine. 3.15 p.m., 
Mr Cargill: Eye Clinique. 2.15 p.m., Mr. C. C. Choyce: 
Surgery. 


NORTH-EAST LONDON POST-GRADUATE COLLEGE, Prince of 
Wales’s General Hospital, Tottenham, N. 

Monday. —Clinics:—10.30 a.m., Surgical Out-patient (Mr. & 
Gillespie). 2.30 p.m.. Medical Out-patient (Dr. T. R. Whipham); 
Nose, Throat, and Ear (Mr. H. D. Gillies). 3 p.m.. Clinical 
Pathology and Pathological Demonstration (Dr. W. H. Duncan). 
Tuesday.— Clinic ; 2.30 p.m.. Operations. ClinicsMedical Out¬ 
patient. (Dr. A. G. Auld) ; Surgical (Mr. Howell Evans); 
Gynaecological (Dr. A. E. Giles). 3.30 p.m., Medical In-patient 
(Dr. A. J.Whiting). 4.30 p.m.. Lecture:—Mr. Howell Evans: 
Tuberculosis of the Urinary Tract. 

Wednesday. —Clinics:—2 p.m., Throat Operations (Mr. .Gillies). 

2.30 p.m., Children’s Out-patient- (Dr. T. R. Whipham); Skin 
(Dr. G. N. Mcachen) ; Eye (Mr. R. P. Brooks). 3 p.m., X Rays 
(Mr. W. Steuart); Clinical Pathology and Pathological Demon¬ 
stration (Dr. W. H. Duncan). 5.30 p.m., Eye Operations (Mr. 
Brooks). 

Thursday.— 2.30 p.m.. Gynecological Operations (Dr. A. E. Giles), 
ClinicsMedical Out-patient (Dr. A. J. Whiting); Surgical 
(Mr. Carson). 3 p.m.. Medical In-patient (Dr. G. P. Chappel). 

4.30 p.m., Lecture:—Mr. W. Steuart: Diagnosis by Bismuth 

Friday. —2.30 p.m., Operations. ClinicsMedical Out-patient 
. (Dr. A. G. Auld): Surgical (Mr. E. Gillespie); Eye (Mr. H. P. 
Brooks). 3 p.m., Medical In-patient (Dr. R. M. Leslie); Clinical 
Pathology and Pathological Demonstration (Dr. W. A. Duncan). 


ROYAL HOSPITAL FOR DISEASES OF THE CHEST, City- 
road, E.C. 

Monday.— 1.30 p.m., Department for the Prevention of Consump- 
fcion. 2 p.m., Out-patient Department—Room III., Dr. M. 
Leslie ; Room IV., Dr. S. Thompson. 4 p.m.. Wards, Dr. M. 
Leslie. 4.30 p.m. to 5.30 p.m., Lecture Hall, Lecture-Demon¬ 
stration . 

Tuesday. —1.30 p.m.. Department for the Prevention of Consump¬ 
tion. 2 p.m., Out-patient Department—Room HI., Dr. Phear; 
Room IV., Dr. B. King. 2 p.m., Operations and Throat Clinic, 
Mr. A. Evans. 3 p.m.. Wards, Dr. White. 3.30 p.m., Wards, 
Dr. Phear. 4.30 p.m., to 5.30 p.m., Lecture Hall, Lecture- 
Demonstration. 

Wednesday.— 2 p.m.. Wards, Dr. A. Davies. Out-patient Depart' 
ment—Room III., Dr. Drysdale; Room IV., Dr. Kellie. 4 p.m.. 
Wards. Dr. Drysdale. 4.30 p.m., Roentgen Ray Department, 
Dr. Jordan. 7 p.m.. Department for the Prevention of Con¬ 
sumption. „ _ 

Thursday. —9.30 a.m.. Dental Department, Mr. G. Thomson. 

1.30 p.m.. Department for the Prevention of Consumption. 
2 p.m.. Out-patient Department—Room III., Dr. M. Leslie; 
Room IV., Dr. S. Thompson. 4.30 P.M. to 5.30 P.M., Lecture 
Hall, Lecture-Demonstration. 

Friday.— 1.30 p.m., Department forthe Prevention of Consumption. 
2 p.m., Wards, Dr. Calvert. Out-patient Department—Room III., 
Dr. Phear ; Room IV., Dr. B. King. 3.30 p.m., A Special Clinical 
Demonstration by one of the Out patient Physicians. 
Saturday. —10 a.m.. Out-patient Department—Room III., Dr. 
Drysdale; Room IV., Dr. Kellie. 11.30 a.m., Roentgen Ray 
Department, Dr. Jordan. 

HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN, Great Onnond-street, W.C. 
Thursday.— 4 p.m.. Dr. Voelcker: Demonstration of Selected 
Medical Cases. 

NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC 
Queen-square, Bloomsbury, W.C. 

Tuesday and Friday. —3.30 p.m., Cliulcal Lecture:—Dr. J. Taylor 
Clinical Cases. 

HOSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES OF THE CHEST. 
Brompton, S.W. 

Wednesday. —4.30 p.m.. Lecture:—Dr. Bosanquet: Affections of 
the (Esophagus. 

QUEEN’S HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN, Board Room of the Hospital, 
Hackney-road, N.E. 

Tuesday.— 4 p.m., Mr. A. S. B. Blankart: The Treatment oi 
Club Foot. 

LISTER INSTITUTE OF PREVENTIVE MEDICINE, * Chets* 
Girdens, Chelsea Bridge road, 8.W. 

Wednesday and Friday.— 4 p.m.. Lecture:—Dr. Penfold: Studia 
in Bacterial Variation. 

ST. JOHN’S HOSPITAL FOR DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 49, Leicester- 
square, W.C. 

Tuesday.— 2 p.m.. Dr. W. Griffith: The Pathology of the SWn. 
Thursday.— $ p.m.. Dr. M. Dockrell: Bullous and Vesicate 
Eruptions :—I., Urticaria; II., Pemphigus; III., Pomphcly*; 
IV., Varirella. 


ANCOATS HOSPITAL, Manchester. 

Thursday.— 4.15 p.m., Mr. W.,R. Douglas: Differential Diagnfw* 
of Moveable Kidney and its Treatment. (Post-Graduate Clink J 
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MANCHESTER ROYAL INFIRMARY. 

Tub-sway.— 4.30 r.M.. Dr. Fothergill : Gynecological Cases. (Post- 
Graduate Clinic.) 

Friday.— 4.30 e.M.. I)r. Milligan: Some Common Forms of Nasal 
Obstruction. (Post-Graduate Clinic.) 

SALFORD ROYAL HOSPITAL. 

Tuesday. —Mr. R. Ollorenshaw: Differences in Appendicitis in 
Children and Adults. 'Post-Graduate Demonstration.) 

For further particulars of the above Lectures , etc., see Advertisement 
Pa<;c*. 


OPERATIONS. 


METROPOLITAN HOSPITALS. 


MONDAY (9th).— London <2 p.m.), St. Bartholomew’s (1.30 p.m.), St. 
Thomas's (3.30 p.m.), St. George's (2 p.m.), St. Mary’s (2.30 p.m.), 
Middlesex (1.30 p.m.), Westminster (2 p.m.), Chelsea (2 p.m.), 
Samaritan (Gynaecological, by Physicians, 2 p.m.), Soho-square 
(2 p.m.), Gt. Northern Central (2.30 p.m.), West London (2.30 p.m.), 
London Throat (9.30 a.m.). Royal Free (2 p.m.), Guy’s (1.30 p.m.). 
Children, Gt. Ormond-street (9 a.m.), St. Mark’s (2.30 p.m.), Central 
London Throat and Ear (Minor, 9 a.m., Major, 2 p.m.). 

TUESDAY (10th).— London (2 p.m.), St. Bartholomew’s (1.30 P.M.), St. 
Thomas’s (3.30 p.m.), Guy’s (1.30 p.m.), Middlesex (1.30 p.m.), West¬ 
minster (2 p.m.), West London (2,30 p.m.). University College 
(2 p.m.), St. George’s (1 p.m.), St. Mary’s (1 p.m.), St. Mark's 
(2.30 P.M.), Cancer (2 P.M.), Metropolitan (2.30 p.m.), London Throat 
(9.30 a.m.). Samaritan (9.30 a.m. and 2.30 p.m.). Throat, Golden- 
square (9.30 a.m.), Soho-square (2 p.m. ), Chelsea (2 p.m.), Children, 
Gt. Ormond-street (9 a.m. and 2 p.m.), Tottenham (2.30 p.m.), 
Central London Throat and Ear (Minor, 9 a.m., Major, 2 p.m.), 
Royal National Orthopa?dic (9.30 a.m. and 4 p.m.). 

WEDNESDAY (11th).- St. Bartholomew’s(1.30 p.m.), University College 
(2 p.m.), Roj'al Free (2 p.m. , Middlesex (1.30 p.m.). Charing Cross 
(3 p.m.), St. Thomas’s (2 p.m.), London *2 P.v.\ King’s Col’cg 
(2 p.m.), St. George's (Ophthalmic, 1 p.m.), St. Mary's (2 p.m.), 
St. Peter’s (2 p.m.), Samaritan <9.30 a.m. and 2.30 p.m.), Gt. Northern 
Central (2.30 p.m.). Westminster (2 p.m.). Metropolitan (2.30 p.m.;, 
London Throat (9.30 a.m. ), Cancer (2 p.m.), Throat, Golden-square 
(9.30 a.m.), Guy's (1.30 p.m.), Royal Ear (2 p.m.). Children, Gt. 
Ormond-street (9.30 a.m., Dental, Z p.m.), Tottenham (Ophthalmic, 
2.30 p.m.), West London (2.30 p.m.), Central London Throat and 
Bar (Minor, 9 a.m., Major, 2 p.m.). 


T1UB8DAY (12th).— St. Bartholomew’s (1.30 p.m.), St. Thomas's 
(3.30 P.M.), University College (2 p.m.). Charing Cross (3 p.m.), St. 
George's (1 p.m.), London (2 p.m.), King’s College (2 p.m.), Middlesex 

& 30 p.m .), St. Mary's (2.30 p.m.), Soho-square (2 p.m.), North-West 
ndon (2 p.m.), Gt. Northern Central (Gynecological, 2.30 p.m ). 
Metropolitan (2.30 p.m.), London Throat (9.30 a.m.), Samaritan 
(9.30 a.m. and 2.30 p.m.). Throat, Golden-square (9.30 a.m.), Guy’s 
<1-30 p.m.). Royal National Orthopaedic (9 a.m. and 3.30 p.m.), Royal 
Bar (2 p.m.). Children, Gt. Ormond-street (9 a.m. and 2 p.m. 
Aural and Ophthalmic). Tottenham (Gynaecological, 2.30 p.m.), West 
London (2.30 p.m.), Central London Throat and Ear (Minor, 9 a.m.. 
Major, 2 p.m.). 

FRIDAY (13th). —London (2 p.m.), St. Bartholomew's (1.30 p.m.), St. 
Thomas’s (3.30 p.m.), Guy’s (1.30 p.m.), Middlesex (1.30 p.m.), Charing 
Cross (3 p.m.), St. George’8(l p.m.), King’s College (2 p.m.), St. Mary’s 
<2 p.m ), Ophthalmic (10 A.M.), Cancer (2 p.m.), Chelsea (2 p.m.) Gt. 
Northern Central (2.30 p.m.), West London (2.30 p.m.), London 
Throat (9.30 a.m.), Samaritan (9.30 a.m. and 2.30 p.m.). Throat, 
Golden-square (9.30 a.m.), Royal National Orthopaedic (3.30 p.m.), 
Soho-square (2 p.m.). Children, Gt. Ormond-street (9 a.m and 
2 p.m.), Tottenham (2.30 p.m.), St. Peter’s (2 p.m.). Central London 
Throat and Ear (Minor, 9 a.m., Major, 2 p.m.). 


SATURDAY (14th).— Royal Free (9 a.m.), London (2 p.m.), Middlesex 
(1.30 p.m.), St. Thomas’s (2 p.m.), University College (9.15 a.m.), 
Charing Cross (2 p.m.), St. George's (1 p.m.), St. Mary’s (10 a.m.), 
Throat, Golden-square (9.30 a.m.), Guy’s (1.30 p.m.), Children, Gt. 
Ormond-street (9.30 a.m.), West London (2.30 p.m.). 


At the Royal Eye (2 p.m.), the Royal London Ophthalmic (10 a.m.), 
the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic (1.30 p.m)., and the Central London 
Ophthalmic (2 p.m.) Hospitals operations are performed daily. At the 
Western Ophthalmic Hospital operations are performed on Monday, 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday at 3 p.m., and on Wednesday and 
Saturday at 11 A.M. 


Letters, whethtr intended for insertion or for private i nf or mar¬ 
tin n, must he authenticated by the names and addresses of 
their writers - not necessarily for publication. 

We cannot prescribe or recommend practitioners. 

Local papers containing reports or news paragraphs should be 
marked and addressed “ To the Sub- Editor. " 

Letters relating to the publication, sale , and advertising 
departments of The Lancet should be addressed “ To the 
Manager. ” 

We cannot undertake to return MSS. not used. 


MANAGER’S NOTICES. 

TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Will Subscribers please note that only those subscription* 
which are sent direct to the Proprietors of The Lancet at 
their Offices, 423, Strand, London, W.C., are dealt with by 
them ? Subscriptions paid to London or to local newsagents 
(with none of whom have the Proprietors any connexion what¬ 
ever) do not reach The Lancet Offices, and consequently 
inquiries concerning missing copies, Ac., should be sent to 
the Agent to whom the subscription is paid, and not to 
The Lancet Offices. 

Subscribers, by sending their subscriptions direct to 
The Lancet Offices, will ensure regularity in the despatch 
of their Journals and an earlier delivery than the majority of 
Agents are able to effect. 

The Colonial and Foreign Edition (printed on thin 
paper) is published in time to catch the weekly Friday mail* 
to all parts of the world. 

The rates of subscriptions, post free from The Lancet 
O ffices, have been reduced, and are now as follows :— 


For the United Kingdom. 

One Year .£1 1 0 

Six Months. 0 12 6 

Three Months . 0 6 6 


To the Colonies and Abroad. 

One Year .£1 5 0 

Six Months. 0 14 0 

Three Months . 0 7 0 


(The rate for the United Kingdom will apply also to 
Medical Subordinates in India who.se rates of pay, including 
allowances, is less than Rs.50 per^ month.) 

Subscriptions (which may commence at any time) are 
payable in advance. Cheques and Post Office Orders (crossed 
“ London County and Westminster Bank, Covent Garden 
Branch ”) should be made payable to the Manager, 
Mr. Charles Good, The Lancet Offices, 423, 8trand, 
London, W.C. _ 


TO COLONIAL AND FOREIGN SUBSCRIBERS. 

Subscribers abroad are particularly requested 

TO NOTE THE RATES OF SUBSCRIPTIONS GIVEN ABOVE. 

The Manager will be pleased to forward copies direct from 
the Offices to places abroad at the above rates, whatever be 
the weight of any of the copies so supplied. 


Sole Agents for America —Messrs. William Wood 
AND Co., 51, Fifth Avenue. New York, U.S.A. 


METEOROLOGICAL READINGS. 

(Taken daily at 8.80 a.m. by Stewards Instruments.) 

Thr Lancet Office, Dec. 4th, 1912. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

It is most important that communications relating to the 
Editorial business of The Lancet should be addressed 
exclusively 4 * To the Editor,” and not in any case to any 
gentleman who may be supposed to be connected with the 
Editorial staff. It is urgently necessary that attention should 
be given to this notice. _ 

It is especially requested that early intelligence of local events 
hating a medical interest , or which it is desirable to bring 
wnder the notice of the profession , man/ be sent direct to 
this office. 

Jheowres, original articles, and reports should be written on 
one side of the paper only , and when accompanied 
BY BLOCKS IT IS REQUESTED THAT THE NAME OF THE 
AUTHOR, AND IF POSSIBLE OF THE ARTICLE, SHOULD 
BE WRITTEN ON THE BLOCKS TO FACILITATE IDENTI¬ 
FICATION. 
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(Itehtions 

ON THE 

PHAEMACO-THERAPY OF PNEUMOCOCCUS 
INFECTIONS . 1 

By Sib ALMROTH E. WRIGHT, M.D. Dub., 
F.R.S., 

IN CONJUNCTION WITH 

W. PARRY MORGAN, M.D. Cantab., L. COLEBROOK, 
M.B. Lond., and R. W. DODGSON, M.D. Lond. 


** The discussion of the pharmaco-therapy of pneumonia 
imay conveniently be introduced by certain general con¬ 
siderations with regard to the therapeutics of bacterial 
-disease. Here the problem which ranks before every other 
is that of compassing the destruction of microbes in the 
•tissues and fluids of the living body. Such destruction can 
toe compassed only by bringing to bear upon the infecting 
^microbes chemical agents which are bacteriotropic —i.e., 
Which will turn towards, combine with, and disorganise the 
.protoplasm of the bacteria. But it would not suffice that 
'the chemical agents which are administered should be 
bacteriotropic. Our chemical agents must—and I here again 
•employ technical terms which were coined by me in a die 
furnished by Ehrlich—also be monetropic for bacterial proto¬ 
plasm—i.e., they must have a specific affinity for the 
protoplasm of the particular offending microbe, and be inert 
with respect to all the chemical constituents of the normal 
toody. For if our chemical agents were pohjtropic, their 
•energy would be wastefully and harmfully expended : waste- 
fully, because they would become inert with respect to the 
microbes, and harmfully, because, as Ehrlich has taught us, 
foreign chemical substances which combine with elements of 
the living body act eo ipso as poisons—throwing out of gear 
the chemical metabolism and physiological functioning of 
any element of the body to which they may attach 
themselves. 

Our prospects in the matter of the treatment of a bacterial 
infection like pneumonia will plainly depend primarily upon 
•whether we can, or cannot, come by chemical agents which 
.are monotropic, or as nearly as possible monotropic, for the 
protoplasm of the pneumococcus, which is, in the Transvaal 
as elsewhere, the causal agent of the disease. The outlook 
is as follows. In the first place the animal organism—and 
iihe human organism, it would appear, in a paramount 
•degree—is capable of elaborating chemical agents such as 
we require. There is within the human body a laboratory 
which can, within certain limits, furnish bacteriotropic sub¬ 
stances which will enter into destructive chemical combina- 
-tion with any and every variety of bacterial protoplasm. And 
fhe bacteriotropic substances of its furnishing are such as do 
•not become inert in the blood, and such as do not poison the 
-tissues. Upon these facts, and upon the fact that the 
-chemical machinery which elaborates bacteriotropic sub- 
- stances is set in motion whenever a chemical attack is made 
•upon the tissues by dissolved bacterial protoplasm, all 
iFfimuno-therapy, and in particular all vaocine therapy, has 
‘been built up. 

But we can conceive also of other chemical agency for 
Tcilling microbes in the body. It is conceivable that drugs 
might be found which should fulfil the required condition of 
Toeing monotropic for a particular variety of bacterial proto- 
• plasm, or for bacterial protoplasm in general. As already 
•indicated, it is with the therapeutic method which proposes 
to employ such drugs—the specific chemo-therapy of Ehrlich — 
-that we are here concerned. In connexion with this we 
have here to ask ourselves (a) whether we do well to employ 
the term 4 4 chemo-therapy ” to denote the treatment of 
-microbial diseases by drags which are monotropic for the 
. offending microbes ; (b) what is the relation in which this 
-method stands to traditionary medicine ; and (c) whether it 
-is a defensible proceeding to administer a drug where we 

a Being Part I. of a Report to the WTtwatersrand Native Labour 
Association on the Results of an Inquiry into the Causation, Prophy- 
'Jasdi, and Treatment of the Pneumonia which affects the Native, and 
tin Tvirtieuiar the Tropical Native Labourers in the Rand Mines. 
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have neither a priori grounds for believing that that drug 
could, or satisfactory evidence to show that it does, effect 
what it is intended to effect. When we have settled these 
preliminary questions we shall have to ask ourselves, more 
particularly in connexion with sethylhydrocupreinhydro- 
chlorate—a drug which Professor Morgenroth 2 has recently 
brought forward for trial in pneumonia— in the first place, 
how a favourable presumption such as will warrant our 
experimenting with it on man ; and in the second place, how 
a definite verdict with regard to its efficacy or otherwise in 
human pneumonia can be arrived at. 

(a) Addressing ourselves first to the question of nomencla¬ 
ture, let us note that chemo-therapy is a term which ought, 
in view of its etymology, to cover in addition to specific drug 
treatment, also all forms of immuno-therapy, inasmuch as 
the attack which is made upon the microbes is, also in 
immuno-therapy, a chemical attack. To restrict the appli¬ 
cation of the term to specific treatment by drugs, and to set 
chemo-therapy over against immuno-therapy is, therefore, to 
suggest a quite wrong mental picture of the last mentioned. 
A logical terminology would employ chemo-therapy only as 
a generic term—classifying under it pharmaco-therapy or 
specific pharmaco-therapy- -the method which employs drugs 
which are monotropic for the offending microbe, and immuno¬ 
therapy—the method which employs bacteriotropic sub¬ 
stances elaborated by the immunising responses of the 
inoculated organism. 

(b) The possibility that the use of the term pharmaco¬ 
therapy might carry with it the suggestion that we are here 
reverting to the traditionary method of medicine brings up 
for discussion our second issue—the issue as to the relation 
in which the pharmaco-therapy of Ehrlich stands to the 
prescribing of antiseptics. It need hardly be pointed out 
that there is between these two a great gulf fixed. For it 
never entered into the conceptions of the physician who 
prescribed antiseptics to require of these that they should 
be mOnotropic for the causal agents of disease ; nor did he 
appreciate that the effective dose of a therapeutic agent is 
capable of being determined by blood tests ; nor, again, 
does he seem to have appreciated 'that there devolved upon 
him* once he involved himself in experimentation, a duty to 
• set to work to ascertain the results of his experiments. He 
seems to have proceeded upon the assumption that any anti¬ 
septic, such as creosote, given in such doses as the patient 
could tolerate, must exert a check upon the growth of 
microbes in the body ; and he was satisfied not only himself 
to proceed upon that faith, but to hand it down as dogma 
to future generations, until it perhaps might, in the fulness 
of time, ultimately appear whether any good had come 
of the treatment. Such, it will be recognised, is the spirit 
in which antiseptics were prescribed in bacterial diseases. 

( c) Our next issue is whether it is a defensible proceeding 
to administer a drug concerning which we have neither 
a priori grounds for believing that it will, nor evidence to 
show that it does, do what is intended. Such practice is, 
from the standpoint of strict science, clearly indefensible, and 
we as a profession in point of fact regard it as indefensible. 
For we reprobate in quackery, not only the fact that it has a 
low standard of financial rectitude, and that it proclaims its 
merits in public places, but also the fact that it proceeds 
upon assumptions which are either demonstrably false or 
scientifically unjustified. And I would here emphasise that 
we condemn not only treatment which is based upon notori¬ 
ously erroneous assumptions, but also treatment which is 
simple random experimentation. 

Now if this ;s so, and if such treatment as the administra¬ 
tion of gold as a cure for dipsomania, or of sarsaparilla as a 
cure for phthisis, falls under our censure as being at best 
mere random experimentation, and random experimentation 
which is, so far as we know, unjustified by results, it is clear 
that such treatment as the giving of quinine in Mediter¬ 
ranean fever and typhoid fever, and of salicylate of soda in 
streptococcal endocarditis must also fall under our censure— 
unless, of course, it should appear either that these drugs may 
be expected to kill the microbes of these diseases in the interior 
of the body, or that, failing this, they can be shown to be in 
some other way definitely useful. In connexion with the 
treatment of bacterial disease we ought long ago to have 


* Morgenroth and Levy: 44 Chemotlierapie der Pneumokokkeninfek- 
tion,” Berliner Klinlsche Wochenschrift, 1911, No. 34, and 1911, No. 44; 
Morgenroth and Roeenthal: 41 Chexnotherapeutische Beobachtungen,” 
Berliner Klinlsche Wochenschrift, 1911, No. 
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verified our premisses and to have found out whether the 
agents which we prescribe for the purpose of killing microbes 
are effective under the conditions in which they have to do 
their work in the body. The methods are available. 

In the case of such a drug as sethylhydrocupreinhydro- 
chlorate—the drug which we propose here to investigate—we 
ought to undertake some such a series of investigations as 
he following:— 

(I.) Measurement of the bacterial effect exerted upon the 
pneumococcus by graduated dilutions of the drug in water 
and serum respectively. 

(II.) Prophylactic and therapeutic experiments on animals 
supplemented by measurement of the bactericidal effect 
exerted upon the pneumococcus by the blood of these 
animals drawn off before and after the administration of 
the drug. 

(III.) Preliminary experiments on normal and infected 
men, supplemented by measurements of the bactericidal effect 
exerted upon the pneumococcus by the blood of these men 
drawn off before and after the administration of the drug; 
and 

(IV.) Comparison of the course which pneumonia runs in 
treated and untreated cases. 

(I.) Measurement of the Bactericidal Effect exerted 

upon the Microbes of the Disease by Graduated 
Dilutions of the Drug in Water and Human 
Serum respectively. 

The object of such experiments is to determine (a) whether 
the chemical energy of the drug is expended wastefully upon 
the blood fluids ; ( b ) to determine, with a view to fixing the 
dose, what concentration of the drug will be required to 
exert a bactericidal effect in the blood; and (c) whether 
the introduction of the antiseptic into the blood interferes 
with phagocytosis or any other of the antibacterial properties 
of the blood. 

The experiments which are here subjoined, and which were 
conducted with a modification of the technique which I have 
elsewhere 3 described, bring out very clearly that, while our 
ordinary antiseptics are polytropic and expend their energy 
wastefully upon the blood fluids, we have in aethylhydro- 
cupreinhydrochlorate a chemical agent which exerts its effect 
practically undiminished in serum. The experiments bring 
out that dilutions of 1 part of lysol in 500 parts of serum, 
dilutions of 1 part of creosote in 2500 to 12,500 parts of 
serum, and dilutions of 1 part of guaiacol in 2500 parts of 
serum fail to kill the pneumococcus ; while dilutions of 1 part 
of lysol in 62,500 parts of water, dilutions of 1 part of creosote 
in 300,000 of water, and dilutions of 1 part of guaiacol in 
1 , 500,000 of water, all kill the pneumococcus. They bring out 
farther that dilutions of 1 part of aethylhydrocupreinliydro- 
chlorate in 400,000 parts of serum kill the pneumococcus, 
and that dilutions of 1 in 800,000 inhibit the growth ; and 
tfhat the antiseptic values of the serum dilutions of the drug 
do not differ appreciably from the values obtained for watery 
solutions. Finally, they show that jethylhydrocupreinhydro- 
chlorate exerts its bactericidal effect specifically upon the 
pn eunu >c occ u s. 

Measurement of the Bactericidal Effect exerted upon the 
Pneumococcus by Lysol in Graduated Dilutions made 7rith 
Water and Human Serum 4 5 respectively. 

Strength of the lysol dilutions which were brought, 
in contact with the pneumococci (in each case 
5 e.mm. of the lysol dilution was digested overnight, 
with several thousands oi' pneumococci). 

1/500 1 2500 1 12500 1 62500 1 312500 1 1565000 

Dilution in water . O O O O X X 

,, human serum XXX XX X 

The signs O and X respectively are employed to signify that a 
growth was not, or was, obtained on cultivating in serum broth the 
microbes which had been digested with the bactericidal agent. 

3 For the general method see Wright, “ Technique of the Teat and 
the Capillary Glass Tube’* (Constable. London, 1912), pp. 108-113. The 
modification consisted in using, instead of a unit volume of the bac¬ 
tericidal agent and a unit volume of microbial suspension, a 5 e.mm. 
volume of the bactericidal agent, and only so much of the bacterial 
suspension as was obtained by filling this in up to a 5 c.nnn. mark 
placed ujMiii the stem of the capillary tube, and then blowing it out 

X in. The'number of microbes which this proceeding furnished was 
ited in each case by cultivating a series of eight or more control 
tulies filled in with serum broth after wetting the walls up to the 

5 e.mm. division mark with the same bacterial suspension as was 
employed in t he companion series of tulies. 

* The human sera which were employed in this and the following 
experiments exerted no Iwetcricidal effect on the pneumococcus. 


Measurement of the Bactericidal Effect exerted upon the- 
Pneumococcus by Creosote in Graduated Dilutions made- 
with 0’85 per cent. &alt Solution and Human Serum 

respectively. Strength of the creosote dilutions which 

brought in contact with the pneumococci (in 
each case 5 c.mtn. of the creosote dilution wa^- 
digeatod overnight with about 625 pneumococci)* 
1500 1 2500 1 12500 1/62500 1/312500 

Dilution in NaCl 0*85 per cent. O O O O O 

,, human serum ... O X X X X 

Strength of the creosote dilutions which were 
brought in contact with the pneumococci (in 
each case 5 e.mm. of the creosote dilution 
was digested with about 45,000 pneumococci) 

1 500 1 2500 1/12500 1/62500 1 312500 

Dilution in water . O O O O O 

„ human serum ... O O X X X 

Measurement of the Bactericidal Effect exerted upon the 
Pneumococcus by Guaiacol in Graduated Dilutions made 
with Water and Human Serum respectively. 

Strength of the guaiacol dilutions which were brought 
in contact with the pneumococci (in each case 
5 e.mm. of the guaiacol dilution was digested 
overnight with about 45,000 pneumococci). 

1 500 1 2500 1/12500 1 62500 1/312500 1,1565000 
Dilution in water ... O O O O O O 

Dilution in human Y T 

serum . OX X X A s. 

Measurement of the Bactericidal Effect exerted upon the 
Pneumococcus by - Ethylhy drocuprein hydrochlorate in 
Graduated Dilutions made with 0 85 per cent. NaCl and 
Human Serum respectively. 

Strength of the wthylbydrocupreinhydrochlorate dila¬ 
tions which were brought in contact with the pneumo¬ 
cocci (in each case 5 e.mm. of the fcthylhydrocupreln 
dilution was digested over-night with several thousand* 
of pneumococci). 

Diction in mm x 10000 X 50000 1 100000 1 200000 1 400000 1300000 
NaCl 0*85 per ^ ~ n 

cent. ... ...OOOO OO O 

Dilution in _ _ _ „ v * 

human serum O O O J? O 0 x 

* Very Bparso culture after 36 hours. 

Xotc— A control in which the same number of pneumococci were 
introduced into 5 e.mm. of untreated normal human serum gave a 
plentiful culture of pneumococci. 

Measurement of the Comparative Bactericidal Effects of Serum 
Dilutions of HXhylhydrocupreinhydrochlorate upon Pneumo¬ 
coccus and Staphylococcus , and Pneumococcus and Bacillus 
paratyphosus resjtecti rely. 

Strength of the dilutions of .cthylhydrocupreinhydro- 
chlorate in scrum w hich were brought into contact with 
the Iwicteria (in each case 5 e.mm. of the ivthylhydro- 
cupreinhydrochlorato dilution was digested overnight 
with some thousands of microbes). 

1 10011000 1 5000 l iqooo 1 15000 1.20000 1 25000 1/40000 
Staphylococcus — — X X X X 

Pneumococcus OOOO O O O 

1 200 1 1000 1 10000 1 20000 1 40000 1 60000 1,80000 1/100000 
Bacillus para- v Y v Y 

typhosus ...XX X X X X X X 
Pneumococcus — — OOOO O O 

yote _In each case a control in which the same number of pneumo¬ 

cocci were introduced into 5 e.mm. of untreated normal serum gave a 
plentiful culture of pneumococci. 

It is clear upon the basis of these experiments that we 
may reasonably infer that :uthylhydrocupreinhy(irochlorate 
would be capable of exerting a bactericidal action upon the 
pneumococcus in vivo. Further, if we \vork upon the figures 
of these experiments, upon the assumption that we are deal¬ 
ing with a man of 70 kilos (of which 7 kilos would represent 
blood), and on the quite unrealisable assumption that when a 
drug is administered the w T hole quantum will be absorbed 
into the blood and come into operation at the same moment, 
the doses of the various antiseptics which would be requisite 
to produce a bactericidal effect upon the pneumococcus 
circulating in a patient's blood can be calculated, i he dose 
in the case of lysol would be greater (experiment does not 
tell us how much greater) than 14 grm. (£ oz.) ; in the case 
of creosote and guaiacol greater than 2 8 grm. (over 
45 minims) ; and of Morgenroth’s drug only 0*017 grm. 

(II.) Prophylactic and Therapeutic Experiments upon 
Animals Inoculated with the Pneumococcus supple¬ 
mented by in vitro Examinations ok their Blood 
Drawn off Before and After the 
Administration of the Drug. 

While in vitro experiments such as the above will tell us 
whether the chemical energy of a bactericidal agent is or i< 
not wastefully expended upon the blood fluids, and what is 
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(6) The same three men receive on Peb. 1st, 1912, 1 Rrm. of 
Morgonroth's drug by the mouth, and blood specimens are taken three 
hours after. 


Dilutions of tjie pneumo¬ 
coccus suspension 
which were employed. 

1 

1 

1/5 

1/15 

1/45 

1/135 

1/406 

Bactericidal 
effect of 

5 c.mm. of 
serum. 

Opsonic 

index. 

Approximate number of 
pneumococci in the 
quantum of suspension 
employed. 

1 

64 

18 

6 

2 

2/3 



No. 106,603 . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Kills 0 

pneumococci. 

0*34 

No. 79,519 . 

O 

0 

0 

0 

o 

Kills 54 
pneumococci 
nr more. 

0*24 

No. 106,717. 

X 

X 

o j 

0 

0 

Kills 6 

pneumococci. 

0*37 


Experiment No. II .—Normal natives Nos. 1 and 2 receive 1 firm., and 
Nos. 3 and 4 0*5 firm, of Morgenroth’B drug by the mouth. Compara¬ 
tive determinations of the bactericidal power of their sera before and 
three hours after the administration of the drug show, in the case of 
No. 1 : before administration, no inhibiting or bactericidal effect; after 
administration, a bactericidal power of over 36 pneumococci per 5c.mm. 
Similar estimations in the case of Nos. 2, 3, and 4 show: before 
administration, no inhibiting or bactericidal effect; after adminis¬ 
tration, no bactericidal effect but inhibition of growth in all dilu¬ 
tions. Opsonic measurements carried out on these bloods gave the 
following results 

Pneumococcus Staphylococcus 

(phagocytic counts). (phagocytic counts). 

* 

> * "N 

Before After Before After 

No. admlnistra- adminlstra- administra- administra¬ 
tion. tion. tion. tion. 


1 

2 

3 

4 


2*12 ... 

1*94 

... 

1*02 .. 

1*29 

3*34 ... 

2*94 

... 

1*51 .. 

1*78 

2*0 

2*14 

... 

1*9 

1*93 

1*76 ... 

2*36 

... 

1*59 .. 

1*24 


There was ground, both in this experiment and the next, for 
suspecting that one, or perhaps two, of the natives may have found 
opportunity to vomit the drug. 

‘Experiment No. III .—Three normal natives receive 0‘5 grm. of 
Morgenroth’6 drug by the mouth. Comparative determinations of the 
bactericidal power of their sera before and throe hours after the adminis¬ 
tration of the drug show, in the case of Nos. 1, 2, and 3: no bactericidal 
effect before administration ; in the case of Nos. 1 and 3: no bacteri¬ 
cidal effect after administration; in the case of No. 2: after adminis¬ 
tration, a bactericidal effect of 32 pneumococci per 5 c.mm. 

Experiment No. IV .—A native with pneumonia receives 0*5 grm. of 
Morgenroth's drug hypodermically, ana 0*5 grm. at the same time by 
the mouth, and samples of his blood are taken for bactericidal measure¬ 
ment before and three hours after the administration of the drug. 


Bactericidal effect 
of 5 c.mm. of 
serum. 


Dilutions of the pneumo¬ 
coccus suspension which 
were employed 

1'5 

1/25 1,125 1/625 1/3125 


Approximate number of pneu¬ 
mococci in the quantum of 
suspension employed 

3125 

625 

175 

25 

5 or 
more 


i Before administra- 
Patient ) tion 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

( Kills 3125 

1 pneumo- 

60847 j After admlnistra- 
( tion 

o 

o 

0 

X 

° 1 

j cocci or 
[ more. 


Experiment No. V .—Three natives with pneumonia receive Morgcn- 
roth’s drug: No. 1 a dose of 1 grm. by tfie mouth ; No. 2 a dose of 
1 grm. hypodermically; and No. 3 a dose of 0*5 grm. hypodermically. 

Bactericidal effect 
exerted after ad¬ 
ministration of 
the drug. 

Dilutions of the pneumo- 1 25 1/175 1/625 1/3125 
coccus suspension which 
were employed 


Patient ' 

(Before adminis- 
) tration 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1 

, Serum kills more 

I than 125 times 

80199 

i 

\ Five hours after 
( administration 

o 

o 

o 

o - 

[ as many pneu- 
1 mococcl as It did 
^ before. 

Patient ! 

(Before odminls- 
f tration 

X 

X 

X 

0 

, Serum kills more 

I than 25 times as 

60831 * 

) Five hours after 
l administration 

o 

0 

0 

0 - 

i 

J many pneumo- 
( cocci as it did 
^ before. 

Patient ' 

(Before adminis- 
) tration 

X 

X 

X 

o 

1 

✓ Serum kills more 

I than 5 times as 

79519 * 

| Five hours after 
( administration 

X 

o 

0 

0 < 

1 

; many pneumo- 
( cocci as It did 
^ before. 


The experiments which have been set forth above make it 
clear that in man as in mice—but we found that the same 


did not hold in rabbits—the blood is rendered bactericidal 
to the pneumococcus by the administration 9 f sethylhydro- 
cupreinhydrochlorate. It is further brought but in Experi¬ 
ment No. 1 and more clearly in Experiment No. 2 that the 
opsonic power of the serum is not appreciably affected by 
the exhibition of the drug. 

(IV.) Question as to whether the Course of Pneu¬ 
monia in Man is Favourably Influenced by the 
Exhibition of Morgenroth’s Drug. 

In the case where any one, and a fortiori in the case where 
all, of the lines of inquiry which have been suggested create 
a presumption in favour of the therapeutic efficacy of a 
drug, our next task must be to determine whether it is 
effective in actual application. It will be worth while 
making an attempt here once for all to get down to the 
foundations and discover how a trustworthy conclusion in a 
matter of this kind can be reached. The methods which are 
at our disposal for the purpose are two : (a) the method of 
crucial experiment, and (b) the method of cumulative 
experiments. 

Definition of these Methods. 

We employ the first method when we draw our con¬ 
clusions from a crucial experiment: understanding here 
by a crucial experiment the complete experiment, which 
involves both a substantive and a control experiment. 
This was, for instance, done in the in vitro , and in 
the in vitro and in vivo experiments reported above. 
The characteristics of a crucial experiment are the follow¬ 
ing : (a) the experiment can ;be instituted only when per¬ 
fectly simple experimental conditions have been arrived at; 
(h) we obtain, on repeating the experiment, always the same 
result; (o) the conclusion which emerges is a categorical or 
universal truth—i.e., a truth which holds good everywhere 
where the conditions which are laid down for the experiment 
are realised. 

We fall back upon the method of cumulative experiments 
when we have to experiment in conditions which cannot be 
sufficiently simplified to allow of the institution of a crucial 
experiment. When this is the position of affairs we can no 
longer expect to obtain on repeating our experiment always 
the same result. And we here can no longer hope to deduce 
a law from the data of a single experiment, or to formulate a 
thesis which will hold true in every individual case and of 
every individual in a class. Conclusions which will be of 
value can, however, still be reached by marshalling and 
evaluating the data of a series of substantive experiments 
and a series of control experiments, and comparing these 
together. These data may be marshalled and evaluated 
either ( a) by the experiential method or (b) by the 
statistical method. 

If we employ the experiential method —i.e., if we take 
into account the whole complex of impressions which have 
been left upon the mind by experience, we arrive at a 
generalisation (which is the general law or general evaluation 
of the class). This will express the result which we have 
witnessed in the majority of our cases ; and it will, if our 
experience has been a typical one, hold good of a majority 
of every other series of such cases. 

If, on the contrary, we proceed by the statistical method — 
i.e., if we tabulate and count up our results, we arrive at a 
statistical evaluation. This will set forth the percentage of 
cases in which a particular result was achieved ; and it will, 
if our experience is a typical one, give the correct odds in 
favour of that result reproducing itself in the case to which 
we are giving our attention. 

An objection will already have suggested itself: ‘ 4 Is it,” 
it will be asked “ beyond question that what is here called 
the ‘experiential method/ is properly distinguishable from 
the statistical method ? And does not the distinction between 
the methods consist only in this, that when we bring into 
application the so-called ‘experiential method’ we are 
relying upon a badly kept and blurred mental record of the 
facts which warrants at best an evaluation in general terms, 
while we have in connexion with the statistical method an 
accurately-kept written record which warrants an evaluation 
in precise figures?” The question may be answered by 
analysing somewhat more minutely first the statistical and 
then the experiential method. 

Further Analysis of the Statistical Method. 

The statistical method of evaluation involves three separate 
operations : (1) A critical study of the raw material of 
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experience with a view to selecting a suitable criterion upon 
which to build up our statistics; (2) the sifting of that raw 
material by aid of the criterion we have chosen ; and (3) the 
evaluation of the results which the sifting has yielded. 

( 1 ) Critical study of the raw material of experience with a 
view to selecting a suitable statistical criterion. —We here 
endeavour to discover in our cases a criterion upon which to 
build up our statistics. This criterion may be either ( a ) a 
really critical feature (the fact of escaping infection, or of 
recovering from an attack would, for instance, constitute 
such a critical feature) by reference to which our substantive 
and control cases can be distributed into two sharply con¬ 
trasted sub-groups of pluses and minuses, the individual 
cases being represented by a plus or a minus according as 
they do, or do not, exhibit the critical character; or ( b ) a 
feature which is common to all the cases, which can be 
expressed in figures, and which varies in a significant manner 
(let us say such a feature as the number of days during 
which each patient’s temperature has ranged above the 
normal). 

( 2 ) Sifting of the raw material by the ai d of the criterion we 
have chosen. —The basis upon which we are to go to work 
having been settled, we construct upon that basis a skeleton 
framework for our tables, and enter each substantive and 
control case as it comes in its proper column, putting out of 
sight and regard every element in the case other than the 
feature we have elected to consider. 

(3) Evaluation of the results which the sifting has yielded. 
—We count up the pluses and minuses and find the relative 
proportion of these in our series of substantive and control 
cases ; or, as the case may be, we total up the figures which 
represent the respective values of the significant feature 
in each individual case, and make a comparison between the 
totals for our two groups of cases. In either case we express 
the final result in the form of a percentage ; and, where the 
occasion calls for this, compute, or have computed for us, the 
“ probable error ” which we should be incurring if we took 
the substantive and control cases upon which we based our 
calculations as absolutely average samples of the classes they 
represent. 

Further Analysis of the Experiential Method. 

As compared with the statistical method, the experiential 
is a much less sophisticated and a much less arbitrary 
method of evaluation. When we employ it we let the 
two separate streams of experience which correspond to 
the twin series of substantive and control experiments filter 
through our minds, and then compare the impressions which 
have been imprinted. While no complete account can be 
given of the psychological processes by which this com¬ 
parison is carried out, the two following points may be noted. 

When we bring into application the experiential method 
we take into consideration every feature of each case and 
not, as in the case of the statistical method, only one 
selected feature—in other words, the experiential is a method 
of unrestricted ; the statistical a method of restricted outlook. 
And the mental record upon which we proceed need not be 
inaccurately kept or blurred. When, for instance, we obtain 
in a succession of consecutive cases one and the same result, 
each succeeding case will render more distinct the impression 
made by the preceding case $ and when a case which is at 
variance with a series of previous cases turns up, it will by 
contrast stand out very clearly in our consciousness. 

Spheres of Application of the Experiential and Statistical 
Methods. 

Neither the experiential nor the statistical method of 
evaluating cumulative experience is a method of universal 
application. 

The experiential method will be inapplicable in the case 
where the substantive control cases are distinguished by only 
a very small average difference. And the experiential method 
will be of only very limited utility in the case where we have 
in each of these groups a very heterogeneous assortment of 
cases. For we cannot, in eithei of these conditions, safely 
draw any conclusions from a small number of cases. And 
the capacities of the human intellect are unequal to the task 
of carrying in mind and weighing one against the other a 
long procession of substantive and a long procession of 
control cases. There attaches to the use of experiential 
method also another important limitation. It is imprac¬ 
ticable, in the case where the evaluations of different 


observers diverge, to bring these together into a single 
judgment. For there is no method for finding the resultant 
of a number of non-numerical evaluations. 

The difficulties in connexion with the application of the 
statistical method are not less serious than those encountered 
in the application of the experiential method. But they 
are of a different order. They lie in the fact that it is the 
exception to find in connexion with clinical material either 
a really critical feature by reference to which the cases can 
be sorted out into successes and failures, or a significant 
feature which is universally present and which lends itself to 
arithmetical evaluation. 

The difficulty of finding a critical feature which would 
subserve the purposes of a statistical evaluation can be 
illustrated by taking the case of the treatment of phthisis. 
It matters not whether we take as our criterion of success the 
disappearance of the tubercle bacilli from the sputum, or the 
disappearance of the pyrexia, or a gain in body weight, or 
the return of the patient to full work, or simply the survival 
of the patient for a certain fixed period : no matter what 
criterion we elect, there will inevitably be found among those 
who benefit by the treatment many in whom that particular 
condition is not realised, and also many in whom the fulfil¬ 
ment of that condition will not be of critical value. 

It might be suggested that these difficulties should be 
circumvented by allotting a certain arbitrary number of 
marks to each significant clinical phenomenon, and then 
evaluating in accordance with such convention. In reality 
such a scheme resolves itself into a proposal to make a 
number of separate statistical tables, and to combine the 
results in such a way as to make of the statistical method a 
method of unrestricted outlook. This proposal would make 
shipwreck upon the fact that it would be impossible to 
include every case in every column of such a compound 
statistical table (the apyrexic cases, for instance, would have 
to be omitted from the column relating to pyrexia). And, 
again, it would make shipwreck upon the fact that there 
would be no accepted rate of exchange at which improvement 
in one respect could be reckoned against improvement in 
another ; no basis for setting off, let us say, a temporary gain 
in weight in one patient against a temporarily reduced 
pyrexia in another. 

As a certain counterweight against the disadvantages we 
have been considering is to be reckoned the fact that, once a 
satisfactory basis for statistics has been found, we can 
obtain in the form of a single expression the resultant 
of the evaluations of any number of independent 
observers. 

There is one further point to be, considered under this 
heading ; and this, properly appreciated, may legitimately, 
in the case where a choice has to be made between two 
methods of evaluation, determine our decision. When we 
evaluate by a method of restricted outlook, which takes into 
account only a single feature in each case (and we have seen 
that in the statistical is such a method), we must, before a 
trustworthy conclusion can be arrived at, pass in review a 
very large number of cases. When we evaluate by a method 
of unrestricted outlook (such as the experiential method) in 
which every feature in each case is taken into account, a 
much smaller number of cases will suffice. When there is a 
shorter and a longer way it will be well not to choose, on 
principle, the longer. 

(To be concluded.) 


University of London.— Dr. F. M. Sandwith 

has been appointed external examiner in tropical medicine 
for the year 1912-13, to complete the period for which the 
late Dr. A. Duncan was originally appointed.—A course of 
lectures and practical instruction on Physical Anthropology 
will be given in the anatomy departments of University 
College and King’s College by Professor D. Waterstonand Dr. 
D. E. Derry. The course will begin on Tuesday, Jan. 14th, at 
4 P.M., at University College, and will comprise the follow¬ 
ing branches of the subject : Cranioscopy ; Craniometry ; 
Osteometry ; Anthropometry (on the living subject); Esti¬ 
mate of Stature, xlge, and Sex f rom Bones; Comparison 
with Higher Mammals, especially Anthropoidea ; and Race 
Distribution and Characleristics. Further particulars may 
be had on application to the secretary of King’s College, or 
to the secretary of University College. 

A A 2 
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AURAL VERTIGO (NON-SUPPURATIVE): A 
CLINICAL AND THERAPEUTICAL 
STUDY. 

By RICHARD LAKE, F.R.C.S. Enc., 

SURGEON TO THE ROYAL EAR HOSPITAL; AURAL SURGEON TO THE 
SEAMEN’S HOSPITAL, GREENWICH. 


For some years it has been very obvious to me that a 
definite clinical classification of cases of aural vertigo was 
most desirable. Much attention, as we all know, has been 
directed to the study of aural vertigo when complicating 
suppurative conditions. Much interesting work has been 
done in the endeavour to explain satisfactorily the mechanism, 
pathology, and histology of the semicircular canals and 
their influence on equilibrium. It is quite true that in 
England the number of cases operated upon for suppurative 
labyrinthitis has been remarkably small in proportion to the 
number of ears operated upon for chronic suppurative disease 
as compared with the Continent. Especially this is so when 
one considers the operative work of the large teaching 
schools of Germany and Austria. 

Perhaps the primary reason for my desire to obtain a 
working clinical grouping or classification was more for 
personal than general use. For when one commences such a 
classification one sees only too clearly the limitations of one’s 
personal horizon and the great difficulties which must be 
faced if one is to accomplish one’s self-imposed task with 
any satisfaction. Equally evident it must be that the 
classification such as I am attempting is but an expression of 
personal views, wanting the light of kindly criticism com¬ 
bined with the enormous advantages to be derived from an 
aggregation of the views of intelligent and practical men. 
For it must have struck, and must strike, all of us how 
hard it is for any writer on such a subject as aural surgery 
and therapeutics to place in a book new theories, as thereby 
he lays himself open to the very possible experience of 
finding that before his book has been long in the hands of his 
confreres some fact has come to light which materially alters 
his views, and his book remains a standing monument of 
a good endeavour which has failed. 

One of the chief difficulties that we deal with—in fact, I 
presume one may say the principal difficulty—is that all our 
reasoning about many pathological conditions, especially 
aural vertigo and tinnitus, is based upon hypotheses, and 
these hypotheses being but the expression of the thought of 
an individual, such cannot appeal to everybody. But after 
all the human race is more content to accept than to 
speculate. Otherwise* we should see much more marked 
progress in the elucidation of the abstruse problems of 
hearing and equilibrium than hitherto. 

What I have said with regard to pathological states 
being equally true of most of the normal physiology of the 
part, our difficulties are materially enhanced, and that is 
why I have chosen the title of clinical. For I believe that 
with our at present limited vista we must be content for the 
time being with careful clinical observation and careful clinical 
records, aided by deductive argument, until such time as 
may, and I trust will, come when definite, clear, and 
instructive pathological evidence will be obtained which will 
shed so clear a ray of light upon our branch of the healing 
art, now shrouded in mystery, that those who live to see it 
will correct our speculations with their knowledge. 

Vertigo only seems to have been considered as an aural 
symptom for a matter of some 160 years, and even then more 
from a physiological than from a pathological and clinical 
standpoint. As far as I have been able to ascertain, by a 
somewhat cursory and casual investigation, none of the 
works upon aural surgery published in England until the 
middle of the nineteenth century had any specific allusion 
to vertigo; even Toynbee, that astute and far-seeing 
observer, is. as far as I can find, silent on this subject, and 
as an absolute matter of fact we must, I believe, look upon 
Meniere as the first man ever known to give a definite 
account of a case of the kind, by a careful pathological 
report of a case of aural vertigo, which aroused the interest 
of aurists and pointed out to them the value of vertigo as a 
symptom. This symptom, however, has, as you know, taken 
many years to arrive at its present importance. 

Vertigo, from an aural standpoint, became, and was for 
many years, only considered as Mtjni&re’s disease. The 


result, of course, was confusion, and the lack of physio¬ 
logical, clinical, and pathological investigation forced that 
confusion to continue, which it did until the enoimous 
stimulus to labyrinthine surgery was given by Jansen by his 
work on the labyrinth in suppurative disease. We began, as 
you know, in about 1904, to operate for intractable vertigo, 
and the very fact that one had commenced to operate 
entailed a closer examination and investigation of those 
cases of vertigo which presented themselves for treatment. 
For the purposes of this paper I have taken the cases of 
vertigo which have come to my consulting-rooms during the 
last six years, some 70 in all, many having been sent to me 
solely for the purpose of deciding whether or not the case 
was a suitable one for operation. And I think, when I say 
that with two hospital appointments and my own private 
work the total number of cases on which I have operated for 
this condition is only 14, you will see that operation cannot 
be so very frequently demanded. 

Of course, the large majority of the vertiginous cases 
occur as a complication of chronic progressive middle-ear 
deafness. Equally truly, a further fair proportion are 
caused by the effect of arterio-sclerosis. The exact pathology, 
as I have before indicated, is quite unknown in many cases. 
What part is borne, for example, by changes taking place 
in the calibre of the aquaeductus vestibuli, the canalis 
reuniens or semicircular canals, we are unable to say, but it 
has always seemed to me extremely probable that patho¬ 
logical contraction of either of these tubes may have a 
distinct bearing on the question. I shall now, however, 
proceed to deal with these cases under the grouping which I 
present, not as a final solution of the clinical problems, but 
as a basis upon which to start. 

Aural Vertigo. 

Section I.—Peripheral Causes : (a) Chronic Progressive 
Middle-ear Deafness ; (b) Haemorrhage into Labyrinth and 
Embolism; (o') Traumatism. 

Section II.—Aural Vertigo due to Altered State of Blood 
Pressure : (a) Increased Blood Pressure; and (b) Diminished 
Blood Pressure. 

Section III.—Aural Vertigo due to General Systemic 
Causes: (a) Leukaemia; (b) Occasional; (c) with Ocular 
Symptoms ; (d) Specific ; (e) Cerebral Anaemia. 

Section I. 

Group A, Vertigo as a symptom in chronic progressive 
middle-ear deafness .—In other words, vertigo accompanied 
by a high-grade deafness occurring in patients usually below 
the age of 40. This arbitrary age limit enables us to 
eliminate the effect of arterio-sclerosis. The group that we 
take first under consideration is one of very great importance, 
for it is within its confines that we find those cases in every 
way most suitable for operative relief, cases which are un¬ 
touched by any other form of treatment. The typical cases 
may be divided into two classes : those which yield to treat¬ 
ment and those which do not. There is no need of, c* 
advantage to be derived from, detailing cases of aural vertigo 
occurring in chronic progressive middle-ear disease, they are 
so common. When such a case presents itself one must investi¬ 
gate not only the patient’s aural condition, but also carefully 
search for contributory factors capable of acting as the imme¬ 
diate stimulus to cause the vertigo, for in many of these 
cases stomachic or similar pathological conditions may be 
contributory factors, and it is necessary that these be 
corrected before proceeding to treat the aural condition. 
When, however, there are no such contributory factors to be 
found’ or when the case is clearly peripheral, one finds small 
doses of quinine combined with liydrobromic acid quite the 
most useful form of medication, though besides this strychnine 
or large doses of valerian, combined with one of the mineral 
basest are also efficacious. Electrical treatment is usually 
ineffective, though the effect of the high frequency current 
may certainly be tried. 

When, however, one meets with patients in whom th? 
vertigo is severe and often repeated, where the deafness > 
of a high grade, where the stapes is obviously fixed by 
osseous formation, where internal and external medication 
are unavailing, and where the patients’ state is such that a 
continuation of life under such conditions is impossible by 
reason of their inability to earn their own livelihood, orsiw 
equally potent cause, then one should without hesitatior 
place before them the advisability of operation. In no case 
should operation be considered where the hearing is good, 
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nor, I think, where it is useful. Where it is so reduced as 
to be a negligible quantity the matter is different, and 
stands on the same footing as if the patient were completely 
deaf. For obvious reasons, one finds these patients usually 
amongst the lower social grades. Thus, out of 14 operations 
which I have performed, 2 were sailors, 3 clerks, 3 domestic 
servants, 1 seamstress, 1 hospital nurse, 1 medical man, 

1 business man, and 1 a woman of independent means. 
The effect of the operation is certain. The relief is imme¬ 
diate and lasting, and the danger nil , of course provided 
that the minutest care and attention to detail is observed. 
And at this point I would wish to emphasise my strong 
adherence to a^fa'septic surgery, in contradistinction to 
aseptic surgery. First, I can see no advantage that aseptic 
surgery has over antiseptic surgery in this operation ; 
secondly, as the great bulk of our aural surgery pertains 
to septic lesions, our staff, both medical and nursing, 
are more cognisant, at any rate in England; with anti¬ 
septic surgery ; and finally—and this I take to be the 
most important point of all- it is, in my opinion, almost, 
if not quite, impossible to cut off the wound cavity from 
risk of infection, this risk being due to the existence of 
the Eustachian tube, often abnormally free in these cases. 

I think that 14 consecutive operations showing no mor¬ 
tality is not the least argument in favour of my contention. 

I purposely mention this, being a point that deserves 
attention and consideration. 

Grrnip Ji, Labyrinthine heemorrhage and embolism .— 
Although these two forms occur under widely separated 
conditions, it appears better, for the sake of simplicity, to 
group them together rather than to separate them, thereby 
lessening the number of subdivisions. Haemorrhage takes 
place in patients beyond the prime of life, and is a direct 
result of arterio-sclerosis and is sudden in its onset. The 
chief evidence which one finds to corroborate the diagnosis 
of peripheral lesion lies in the use of the rotation test, aided 
by the caloric, which will show a diminished irritability of 
the labyrinth—that is, if the former test be employed fairly 
soon after the lesion has occurred, and before compensatory 
nystagmus has time to be established. It is also to be proven 
by the presence of a small island or islands of tuning-fork 
perception still remaining in the cochlea, a condition which 
is seen also in traumatic affections of the labyrinth. The 
following is a case in point. 

The patient was a man, aged 56, previously in good health. He was 
seen in September, 1911, aud said that five weeks previously he got up 
one morning in his usual state of health, but while stretching himself 
“something went bang in his ear,” immediately followed by right¬ 
sided deafness acompanied by vertigo and sickness, though the deaf¬ 
ness was not noticed for 24 hours—that is to say, at the time the 
sickness ceased. The vertigo itself lasted two or three day's, and he 
still has at times a sense of loss of coordination. The rotation tests 
and caloric tests showed a loss of irritability on the right side, w hile 
he was able to perceive the tuning-forks between 64 and 256 double 
vibrations. The fact that deafness Was not noted for 24 hours may 
either have been due to his being very unwell from the sickness, or oh 
account of the blood having taken some time to find its way into the 
cochlea, but 1 think the former is more probable. 

As a subdivision of this condition we have cases of spon¬ 
taneous vertigo which occur in quite young people, ages at 
which necessarily one cannot expect any arterial disease, 
and sometimes absolutely unassociated with mumps or any 
. specific fever. In some of these one can only grope blindly 
for the causation, but when the patient is suffering from 
. mumps at the time of the commencement of the vertigo, one 
■; is certain that an embolus has occurred, and, as in the third 
case, one is inclined to suspect that an embolus may occur 
in the labyrinth from septic conditions present even as far 
away as the other ear, but not proceed to endolabyrinthine 
■; suppuration. 

1. A boy, aged 16 years, felt giddy on rising one morning. The floor 
seemed to go up and down, and he noticed that he was deaf in the left 
car. There was no tinnitus. Three weeks afterwards, on examination, 
one found that be was totally deaf on the left side. 

2. A female, aged 28. During a mild attack of mumps, one year 
previously, she awoke with vertigo, left-sided deafness, and tinnitus, 
the latter symptom persisting. There was feeble but distinct bone 
conduction, and complete aerial deafness. The rotation test in this 
case showed no vertigo, but normal length of nystagmus, and the 
caloric test was normal on both sides. 

3. A female, aged 28. gave the following history. She had left-sided 
aural suppuration as the result of an acute otitis occurring during 
scarlet fever at the age of 10. At the age of 14 she woke up deaf in the 
right car one morning, with vertigo and vomiting, and rushing 
tinnitus, which lasted ever since. She was confined to her bed for two 
or three weeks with vertigo and sickness. On examination, one found 

,si that bone conduction still persisted, and that she could hear the 
u tuning forks 512,1024, and 2048 double vibrations. 

F 


These four cases are all similar, and yet dissimilar ; in all 
there is distinct evidence of a peripheral form of lesion. In 
all one prominent symptom is noticed, not peculiar to this 
class, but, as we mentioned before, practically always noticed 
in arterio-sclerosis—that is, the attacks always occurred in the 
early morning, the same reason doubtless occurring, except 
in the case of haemorrhage. That is, in the cases under the 
latter category, where embolism is the lesion, the heart 
action and the vital functions are at their lowest during 
the 24 hours, which would scarcely be the exciting cause 
in the case of a luemorrhage. 

With regard to the therapeutical aspect of these cases, 
one must consider at once that cases of luemorrhage are 
absolutely beyond our reach. In all the other cases 
hypodermic exhibition of pilocarpine should be tried, 
if the patient is seen soon after the recurrence of vertigo 
—unless the use of pilocarpine is prohibited by the 
general state of the patient. But if one employs pilo¬ 
carpine, it is my opinion that the size of the dose 
should be increased ns rapidly as is consistent with 
safety, and that it should be persisted in for about two 
weeks. If one bears in mind the dangers likely to occur 
from its administration, and by means of other thera¬ 
peutic agents one counteracts- those dangers, and at the 
same time does not interfere with its action, one can 
make these doses much larger than would otherwise be 
the case. It has occurred to me only once to see a 
patient sufficiently early to be able to employ this remedy, 
and that was in a case which followed or occurred during 
an attack of influenza, in which the drug employed in the 
way I have suggested seemed to produce a very beneficial 
effect. 

Group (\ Traumatic aural vertigo. —Not infrequently one 
finds that in fracture of the base of the skull vertigo is 
complained of, though frequently as a transitory symptom. 
It is rare that this symptom lasts for more than six months, 
and then frequently when the patient turns his head away 
from the affected side, though inability to walk in the dark 
may last for some years. This symptom of inability to 
walk in the dark must, I believe, be due to a neuritis of the 
vestibular nerve, for it is found under two other patho¬ 
logical states of the labyrinth, one that of chronic sup¬ 
puration, and the other occasionally after an operation for 
labyrinthectomy. In the latter event it would seem possible 
that the destruction of the vestibular filaments has not 
been complete. 

As an example of this a man, aged 50, was knoeked down in 
the street by a motor-car, and suffered from fractured base with 
haemorrhage from both ears. He was rendered completely deaf 
by the accident, and whenever he was moved in bed he was 
very giddy. When seen two years later, if he put his feet together 
and shut, iiis eyes, he fell, usually towards his right front. Nystagmus 
could be elicited, more marked in the right side, by fixing the 
eyes on the finger, and moving it rapidly from side to side. Both 
the caloric and rotation tests were negative. He was able to hear, or 
rather perceive, C.512, 1024, and 2048 on the right side. Hero again one 
notices the small island of the cochlea remaining that was capable of 
stimulation. Vertigo is also a symptom occasionally in rupture of the 
tympanic membrane; it is due, no doubt, to the forcible action of the 
compressed air upon the oval window or footplate of the stapes. 

As another occasional cause of vertigo one finds the severe 
pressure of impacted cerumen upon the tympanic membrane 
and malleus, and still another cause is that of vigorous and 
persistent nose-blowing. But it is a condition which 
one can frequently meet with, especially in subjects of 
nasal obstruction, and not only is this a condition which 
we meet with not infrequently, but it is doubtless far 
more common than one thinks. For most people, on finding 
so obvious a connexion between cause and effect, carefully 
avoid a repetition of so unpleasant an occurrence. What 
undoubtedly happens is that the violent inflation drives in 
with a sudden shock the footplate of the stapes, with the 
consequence that either the whole labyrinthine fluid under¬ 
goes a momentary increase in pressure—a phrase, by the way, 
one must be most careful of using—or a wave is suddenly 
started which stimulates the hair cells, and one would never 
find vertigo as a symptom in instances where the tympanic 
membrane has stretched and become flaccid. 

Section II. 

Group A , Vertigo canned by increased blood pressure .— 
Arterio-sclerosis often exhibits its first symptom or symptoms 
in the internal ear, and for this reason one frequently finds 
cases in which vertigo, as well as other aural symptoms, will 
lead to the diagnosis of arterio-sclerosis in the patient. It will 
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make its presence felt according to the age of the patient, 
not necessarily the actual age, but the age relative to the 
vigour of the patient, the activity of his mind and body, 
and the amount of work performed, whether corporeal or 
mental. One must in the majority of cases, at least, in 
which arterio-sclerosis is complicated with vertigo, assume 
that the lesion is peripheral. This is actually so, I believe. 
In early cases all the signs and symptoms point in this 
direction, and they remain so, so long as there is increased 
blood pressure. Also, we know that, especially in those cases 
which start in relatively early adult life, there is a natural 
tendency for these most distressing symptoms eventually to 
disappear. This disappearance may be coupled with the loss 
of the hearing power in the affected ear. So in arterio¬ 
sclerotic vertiginous patients, we must consider each case on 
its own merits, and we must not indulge too freely in induc¬ 
tive argument. For whilst, as I have said, cases do proceed 
in the way described, the great number do not exhibit that 
tendency. Also we cannot legislate for a class of patients 
■whose ages vary from 40 years to the very extreme of life by 
any single rule. 

Again, when we are considering, as we must consider, the 
question of treatment, especially when dealing with operative 
treatment, it is not only the problems of the disease, but the 
station, mode of life, and the importance of the wage-earning 
power of the individual that weigh down the scale. We 
must take into consideration also the patient’s actual age, 
and his apparent age, his blood pressure, and his reactions 
to the various therapeutic agents to whose influence we sub¬ 
mit him. We must not entirely omit in such a consideration 
even such obvious points as his habits, the condition of his 
digestive organs, of his teeth, of his bowels, and of his 
kidneys. But, again, we must not allow any apparent 
cause for the trouble to be considered the cause, unless we 
.are able fully to convince ourselves of its importance. 
Especially as regards the age, it has appeared to me from 
what I have seen that it is not advisable to speculate upon 
the probability of the disappearance of the vertigo by the 
gradual destruction of the vestibular nerve ending, as that is 
at the best a long process. This applies less, as already 
noted, in the earlier periods at which arterio-sclerosis 
may affect the vestibular nerve, than it does when the 
patient has reached a more mature age, that again resolving 
itself into a question of the importance of the possession of 
•stable equilibrium to the patient. For the younger the 
patient, in most instances, the greater the necessity for 
relatively rapid relief, though operation of itself should 
present no inherent veto, however old the patient. 

Arterio-sclerosis, however, presents in later adult life and 
.at the commencement of old age another aspect of consider¬ 
able importance, and that is that the vessels are now more 
universally affected, and so it is not always easy to deter¬ 
mine with accuracy as to whether or not the disease is 
-entirely peripheral, or it would be better to say as to whether 
•the symptom of vertigo is due chiefly to a central or peripheral 
cause. Out of 70 cases, over 20 come under this category, 
though I am not proposing to give you the numbers of the 
cases which come under each of my headings, chiefly for the 
reason that with so small a number the permissible error of 
proportions is so enormous as to render such figures quite 
useless. When I referred to the central origin of vertigo as 
a symptom I referred, of course, to a deficient supply of 
nourishment being supplied to the vestibular nuclei. 

All these cases suffer with deafness in varying degree, 
and most of them one would find it hard to classify under any 
other group except that of the chronic progressive middle- 
car disease, but I believe the vertigo in all these cases to be 
distinctly due to the effect of arterio-sclerosis. As examples 
of the gradual subsidence of the symptom, with its eventual 
disappearance, I will quote you two crises. 

1. A male, aged 43. A stockbroker. First visit., Jan. 1st, 1908. 
“Slight deafness since January. 1907. Some tinnitus. First attack 
of vertigo ami sickness put right by blue pill (July, 1907). One bad 
attack beginning in bed in morning. Still slight nystagmus to left. 
Nov. 22nd two attacks, one on golf courso and one after dinner (two 
(have now been after dinner). January, 1908, another seven? attack. 
Blood presure, 170. December, 1909, no further attack. 

The chief points of interest here were—the patient, a man 
with early arterio-sclerosis, although quite young for that; 
he lived an extremely strenuous life, carrying always an 
enormous amount of speculative stock, and working more 
than hard in attempting to alleviate the conditions of life of 
those more humble and penurious. His bone conduction 


was reduced to but a small percentage, about one-fourth of 
the average. All seemed to me to point to a rapid loss of 
vitality in the terminal filaments of the right auditory and 
vestibular nerves. He was told to sell his stock, to go into 
the country, and to live a quiet, healthy life, with outdoor 
exercise. The patient in two years lost his vertigo, but he 
lost his hearing. Incidentally, he preferred this to operation 
and quick recovery. 


2. A 'female, aged 46. Seen March 20th, 1908. History of tinnitus 
(right) commenced March, Vertigo one month—six attacks up to the 
time I saw patient. Seen again in October, 1908. Patient had had 22 
attacks in interval, but tinnitus was better. By February, 1909. total 
attacks 38, when they suddenly ceased. December. 1909, caloric test 
(cold) on right side negati vo, and rotation test very much reduced. Bone 

conduction, C. (128) = ?? . Rinnc negative. Air conduction C* to C*. 
2o 


In this case the patient undoubtedly suffered from arterio¬ 
sclerosis, and the same result was obtained by waiting. It 
is to be remembered that in 1908 I had only performed the 
operation eight times, and although the results had all been 
satisfactory the number was a small one, and I liave no 
doubt the operation was not pressed. Also, neither of these 
patients needed to consider the problem of their livelihood ; 
they were both of ample means. 

The clinical aspect of an ordinary case of arterio-sclerosis 
vertigo, I think, is much as follows. The special period for 
vertigo occurring is practically always found in the early 
morning. (This, however, it will no doubt be recalled, is 
not absolutely peculiar to arterio-sclerosis.) It occurs in 
patients over the age of 40, but occasionally slightly younger, 
sometimes without any previous aural affection, but usually 
in a patient who is deaf to a greater or less extent. It is 
almost invariably accompanied by an increase in the deafness. 
The blood pressure upon examination will be always found 
to be raised. Occasionally there will be symptoms found 
which point to other organs being affected, notably the 
kidney. The attacks usually tend to diminish in violence, 
and still more frequently it will be found that if the 
patients are subjected to treatment with a view to lessening 
their arterial pressure and towards the checking of the 
disease of the arterioles, the tendency is for the patient to 
recover as far as the vertigo is concerned. The particular 
line of treatment which sh Duld be adopted I do not think is 
within the scope of our specialty. Personally, I invariably 
confine myself to the exhibition of three drugs—hydrobromic 
acid, with a small dose of quinine, or iodide of potassium. 
If these drugs fail to afford relief I invariably advise the 
medical attendant of the patient that the patients' best 
interests are concerned by placing them under the care of a 
general physician. It is largely, if not entirely, due to 
Dr. Schaumberg that one has been able to speak with such 
great certainty on this point, for we all remember and appre¬ 
ciate his valuable work on the arterial supply of the inner 
ear. And it is, I take it, to the fact that the internal auditory 
artery is devoid of anastomosis that this organ is so easily 
affected in this way. 

Group B, Vertigo ooourring in patients suffering froi■? 
aural disease who have a diminished blood pressure. —This 
group is an extremely interesting one. I only quote two 
cases again, as being fairly pathognomonic. One finds is 
the first case a hyper-excitable labyrinth to the caloric te<t. 
and in the scond case diminished excitability. Both showed 
an extraordinary reaction on rotation, both becoming very 
markedly giddy, so much so that some period of tim? 
elapsed before they recovered, and in both the blood press-.ro 
was still further diminished by rotation. Although I have r.of 
given the exact figures, as the state of the patients made exacr 
investigation impossible, yet in view of the excellent wor.< 
done by Dr. Byrne of New York it is interesting to mentioi 
the fact. And it is also interesting to notice that it is very 
rarely that one obtains exaggerated vertigo on rotation where 
the patients are suffering from increased blood pressure. Be* 
of one thing one may be quite, certain, and that is the>* 
cases are not at all suitable for operation, unless one fails 
relieve the patient by drugs and other appropriate treatment, 
given with a view to restoring the blood pressure to 
normal. Nor even when one fails can operation always W 
considered, as in both these patients, for example, where tW 
disease was bilateral, a diminished blood pressure, if at 
marked, would, I think, militate against operation. Again, 
we are not, I think, prepared to say definitely that the effect 
is entirely due to peripheral trouble. Is it not equal-? 
probable that a want of nutrition to the central nuclei, s’ 
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least, plays a part in producing this symptom of vertigo ? 
Z think we must answer this question in the affirmative. 

With regard to the therapeutical aspect, the drug which 
has given me the best results is ernutine, and as you will 
see in the second case, it is only by the constant administra¬ 
tion of that drug that the symptom is kept in abeyance. 

1. A man, aged 55, a clerk, looking at least 65 to 70, and certainly of 
-a nervous temperament, came complaining of vertigo and deafness. 
The deafness, which was not very severe, had existed 20 years; the 

.giddiness had been noticed for the last few years. During the attacks 
the objects moved from left to right more frequently than in any other 
direction. The patient frequently staggered and could not walk 
•straight. Feb. 23rd and March 5th, 1912, rotation test, 10 times in 20 
seconds. Terrific vertigo, vomited once. On checking the chair he 
almost shot out, falling to one side in a state of collapse. Caloric test. 
.Irrigation with cold water gave rise to a similar severe attack. Blood 
pressure. This was abnormally low, only 105. It seemed quite prob¬ 
able that the low blood pressure was directly connected with the vertigo. 
Jn consequence the patient was given ernutine, 10 grains three times 
daily, with the most satisfactory results. Since the commencement of 
the treatment no attack of vertigo has been recorded, and on April 1st, 
1912, he was reported as quite well. 

2. A female, aged 49, of poor physique, was first seen on May 2nd, 
1912. She had moderate bilateral deafness of eight years’ duration and 
■bilateral tinnitus. Paracusis Willisii and double incipient cataract. 
-(Premature senility.) Vertigo for three years. Since her first 
attack she has had great difficulty in walking straight, staggers, 
and often almost falls. Each time that she has one of 
these attacks vertigo and nausea are well marked She tends to 
tail to the right side, and objects appear to move from right to left. 
Turning the head usually produces an attack of intense vertigo, with 
movement of objects from right to left, and a tendency to fall to the 
aide towards which the head was turned. This also is the case when the 
patient is lying down. In walking the patient must walk straight and 
-not attempt to turn her head. She has only actually fallen once. She 
knows what may happen, and holds to something until the attack 
-passes off. Rotation test. 10 times in 20". Excessive reaction ; intense 
vertigo; nystagmus. Blood pressure, after rotation, 95 clockwise, 
T05 counter clockwise. Caloric test, slight nystagmus only. Strychnine 
and atropine (Byrne) seemed to make the patient worse. She lias now 
been on ernutine seven months, and is very much better. Whether she 
is well remains uncertain, but after she was at one time apparently 
well we found on stopping the administration of the drug that her 
trouble returned. 

Section III. 

Group A , Leukaemia. —M§ni6re’s disease is, of course, 
the best known form of aural vertigo. It is most clearly 
-defined, and its pathology accurately known. For this 
•reason I shall treat it briefly. It is only found in cases 
♦of leukaemia, or allied conditions, such as pernicious anaemia. 
The patient is attacked with sudden deafness and vertigo. 
The deafness is immediate and complete, the vertigo 
transitory, though extremely severe. Should the patient be 
«rect at the time of the occurrence of the lesion he falls. 
Vomiting and sickness are practically always present. 
.‘Should the patient live for any length of time, as I have 
said, the symptom of vertigo disappears, but the deafness 
remains. The only case I have seen—which has been 
published elsewhere—is that of a woman who was suffering 
Irom leukaemia and presented all the symptoms above 
referred to. She lived for some six weeks after the 
haemorrhage into the labyrinth. Treatment here is quite 
.useless and need not be considered. 

Group B , Casual or occasional causes. —The most usual 
-casual cause of aural vertigo I consider to be gout or gouty 
dyspepsia, which is also a frequent or casual cause of deaf¬ 
ness and tinnitus. These cases are apparently aural, but 
they have one peculiarity. At the time, or frequently some 
■time before the attack of vertigo, deafness and tinnitus are 
increased and become pronounced. After the attack of 
vertigo the deafness gradually disappears, and the hearing 
becomes as it was before the attack. The following is a case 
in point:— 

The patient was a man of full habit. 46 years of age, who had suffered 
from slight right catarrhal otitis media. "He gradually beeame subject 
to severe attacks of vertigo, which for some time I was at a loss to 
account for. I found that for some short time before his attack of 
vertigo his deafness was markedly increased, and that, after his attack 
his deafness lessened, and his hearing rapidly returned to what it had 
Been a few weeks previously. As I knew him to be of gouty habit, and 
found that when his attacks of vertigo were commencing lie suffered 
extremely from flatulence, I sent him to a physician for general treat¬ 
ment, with the result that as his gouty diathesis was got under control 
his attacks of vertigo ceased. 

In such a case, of course, it is an open question as to 
whether the condition was partly peripheral, and I am 
inclined to think that his vertigo was not entirely due to his 
stomach condition, as it frequently is in cases of vertigo 
occurring during severe bilious attacks, where it is probably 
-the result of a much lowered blood pressure. 

Group 6 r , Cases in which vertigo is combined with ocular 
jtymptoms. —These may be classed under two headings — 
i,he first that class described as aural epilepsy, in which 


the patients have a visual aura that gradually involves 
the auditory vestibular nerve. These cases are not very 
common, at any rate in our consulting rooms. I have 
only seen one case, in which the patient suddenly had 
the most extraordinary optical aura, seeing a sort of 
mirage, with a brightly coloured sun and waving fields, 
which was followed rapidly by intense vertigo and sickness. 
These cases yield very readily to treatment; small doses 
of quinine with hydrobromic acid seem to act as a specific. 
The other class of case in which ocular symptoms are 
combined with vertigo are most distinctly obscure, and 
the following is an example. The patient, a male, 54 
years of age, had long resided in India, and returned to 
England in 1906. On his arrival he contracted a severe 
cold, which was followed by tinnitus. He had an opera¬ 
tion in 1907, when his left kidney was removed. In the 
following year vertigo commenced, and ever since he has 
been subject to attacks of vertigo 'whenever he was sub¬ 
jected to a bright light. Also, curiously enough, loud 
noises are able to cause the same result. The left ear 
was markedly deaf, and he was examined carefully by 
great oculists, who have been unable to find any cause for 
the condition, and I must admit that I was in the same 
plight. The patient’s very indifferent health would have 
precluded operation, if one had felt inclined to suggest it, 
of which I have some grave doubts. For the rest no 
treatment seemed to give him the slightest relief. 

Group 7>, Specific .—No doubt if one were able to have the 
control of the examination of numbers of cases of nerve 
disease of specific origin, such as occurs in the large hospitals 
for diseases of the nervous system, one would come across 
many cases of vertigo, especially in tabes dorsalis. In tabes, 
vertiginous attacks occur combined with deafness and severe 
tinnitus in the form of a crisis. It is quite likely that they 
are as much due to the central lesion as to a neuritis of the 
auditory nerve, and as far as my experience goes one 
notices in these patients other symptoms (knee-jerk), 
although the tabetic gait may not be noticeable. It is 
rarely that one finds vertigo as a symptom of aural specific 
disease unless there are at the same time symptoms of a 
graver lesion in the cord. 

Inherited specific disease, more than the acquired, produces 
a form of nerve deafness frequently associated with vertigo, 
and in these cases, so far as my own experience goes, the 
vertigo is not a lasting symptom, but with the disappearance 
of the vertigo the hearing is destroyed. I am inclined to 
consider that in the acquired one finds a more hopeful 
prognosis than in the hereditary. But here, as in all forms 
of specific nerve lesions, treatment must be very prolonged, 
and a careful watch kept for any return, or threatening 
return, of the symptom, and it is well after the regular 
treatment has ceased that the patients submit to a six weeks’ 
course every 12 months, using for choice either iodoform in 
5-grain pills or one of the modern iodine preparations. 

Group E, Cases in which cerebral amentia simulates aural 
vertigo .—The group we now deal with is one which, strictly 
speaking, perhaps should not have been introduced ; but 
my reasons for introducing it are its value as a contrast, 
and that the group itself seems to me to be of interest, 
besides which, these patients arc sent to us as aural 
cases, for in all of them deafness is present. These 
cases appear to me to be due to cerebral anaemia affecting, 
at any rate principally, the deep nuclei of the eighth pair of 
nerves, though whether or not all will agree with my 
hypothesis, as I am afraid it is, I shall no doubt learn. 
These cases seem to show one sign in particular, which makes 
it extremely difficult for me to consider that these are due 
to a peripheral and not to a central disturbance, and that is 
a feeling of general surface warmth and of flushing, some¬ 
times accompanied by sweating, which was present in the 
attacks, a condition which those of you who have suffered 
from mal-de-mer may possibly recall as a not infrequent con¬ 
comitant, and a symptom also which I have not elicited in 
cases of obvious aural vertigo. And I believe that the 
reason that we see these patients is because they are suffer¬ 
ing from deafness, and the not unnatural assumption is that 
they are suffering from aural vertigo. 

1. The first was a well-known physician, aged 61, with only one (the 
right) serviceable ear. He worked extremely hard, he travelled all over 
the country, often sleeping in trains, or getting but little sleep. He 
lectured on medicine, and of late had been extremely hard put to pre¬ 
pare a new series of lectures. The hearing in his right ear began to 
deteriorate, and this no doubt added its quotum to the overstrain. 
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Easter, 1910, he went for a coifing holiday, forgetful of his age and of 
the age of his arteries, and played three rounds a day. A few mornings 
later he awoke with violent vertigo, retching, and vomiting. His body 
felt very warm. The vomit was bilious, and the direction of objects left 
to right. He recovered completely. His blood pressure was 150. Again, 
in July of the same year the same"scries of events led to a second attack. 
They were always in the morning. Yet the patient did not take 
warning, and late one night he fell, seized with sudden vertigo. He 
sweated feeely and vomited (note sea-sickness). He could not be moved 
for three hours. When I Baw the gentleman in question he was still 
going ahead as if he were in the prime of life. He had occasionally a 
severe attack. He got quite over his attacks by taking his life less 
strenuously, and by the addition of a little alcohol to his dietary. 

2. A female, aged 62. A great sufferer from rheumatoid arthritis, 
and almost complete deafness in the right ear. The patient, despite 
her severe handicap, was a most energetic and hard-working person, 
busy with good works. Sept. 3rd, 1912. For about three years she had 
Buffered witli left Eustachian obstruction, gradually becoming more and 
more deaf. On Jan. 1st. 1912, the patient had a severe attack of vertigo in 
bed in the morning, with objects rotating ^clockwise in a vertical plane. 
She has had four or five seven* attacks since, and many mild ones. 
The attacks are heralded by flushing and by a feeling of surface warmth, 
and at times this is accompanied by perspiration. The patient has, 
however, had three attacks of vertigo without these symptoms. She 
could hear a whisper on the left side 4 inches, and C.32 to C.4096 
double vibrations. Her blood pressure was 100. 

Resume. 

Chronic progressive middle-ear deafness and arterio¬ 
sclerosis are thus, according to my investigations, the most 
frequent causes of aural vertigo, and fortunately one finds 
that a large amount of benefit can be derived from the use 
of drugs in these cases, though by no means all of them are 
capable of this relief. We have also seen that operative 
interference is justified, and where it is used it should be 
uniformly successful. 

There are two points in my paper which I expect will have 
struck the reader ; one is the small reliance placed on the 
rotary and caloric reactions, and the other is the total 
omission of that so-called group in which increased labyrin¬ 
thine pressure is said to exist. It is not, perhaps, quite 
within the scope of the paper to give at all at length my 
reasons for not employing the tests, nor for placing more 
reliance upon them. I am convinced in my own mind that 
one is able to make one’s diagnoses and one’s prognoses in 
the class of case under consideration equally well without 
their employment. I must, however, admit that, especially 
in cases of low arterial tension, the results were most extra¬ 
ordinarily interesting. With regard to increased intra- 
labyrinthine pressure, although I have operated on at least 
20 cases of labyrinthine vertigo where there had been no 
perforation into the labyrinth—14 of them where there had 
been no previous suppuration, and the rest where there 
had—I have only twice seen any fluid on opening the 
labyrinth. In these two cases there was a considerable 
amount, of fluid ; one of them also had an extremely large 
external semicircular canal, apparently four or five times 
greater than normal. But even then I am not prepared to 
say that these cases contained fluid under pressure, and I 
have consequently thought it better, as the matter is treated 
entirely clinically, to omit this possible factor. But it is 
rather difficult, indeed, to understand, from a purely 
mechanical point of dew, how fluid can be retained 
under pressure in such a non-vascular bony cavity as the 
labyrinth. 

The use of ernutine was suggested by my senior clinical 
assistant, Mr. A. F. Penny, of London. I found it impossible, 
even in so lengthy an analysis, to contrast and apply Dr. 
Kerrison’s classification to that I adopted, so preferred to 
leave it, hoping at some future time to give it the place it 
deserves and derive from it the benefits it possesses. 

Harley-strcet, W. 


Manchester University.— Ur. T. Wingate 
Todd, lecturer in anatomy in this University, has been 
appointed Henry Wilson Payne Professor of Anatomy in the 
Medical Department of the Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Tuberculosis Dispensary for Birkenhead.— 

Dr. J. R. Hutchinson, Local Government Board inspector, 
held an inquiry recently at the Birkenhead town hall into 
an application by the town council for powers to borrow 
£620 for a tuberculosis dispensary under the Insurance Act. 
It is proposed to purchase premises in Duncan-street, and 
convert them into a dispensary. At the conclusion of the 
inquiry the inspector visited the premises. 


FURTHER OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
PNEUMOTHORAX TREATMENT 
OF PHTHISIS. 

By CLAUDE LILLINGSTON, M.B., B.C. Cantab. 


Since the publication of three papers on the subject 
in The Lancet of July 15th, 1911, Forlanini’s treatment 
has steadily gained favour in England, where its popularity 
suffered from a negative phase long after its establishment 
abroad. Now it is suffering here from a positive phase 
which is equally unfortunate, as a careful selection of 
eases is not always made, and the operation is not 
always performed with that detailed knowledge and 
observance of the technique which arc imperatively 
necessary. The induction of an artificial pneumothorax by 
one whose knowledge of the technique is culled from the 
brief perusal of a few treatises on the subject shows de¬ 
plorably vicarious courage. It may, therefore, be advisable 
at this stage to take stock of this method, to deal with the 
broad outlines of the rationale, indications for and against, 
and complications, and to describe in detail some of the 
steps in the technique which, if misunderstood, may cause 
sudden death. 

Rationale . 

Is phthisis benefited by an artificial pneumothorax, and 
if so, why ? All who have observed a certain number of 
patients thus treated give an affirmative answer to the first 
question. But it is more difficult to explain why the results 
are beneficial. There are many more or less plausible ex¬ 
planations forthcoming. 

Collapse and compression of the diseased lung must rest it 
as effectively as a well-applied splint rests a tuberculous knee - r 
in either case auto-inoculation is reduced to a minimum. 
Another beneficial factor is the expression and drainage of 
fluid from the lung which, when completely collapsed, scarcely 
exceeds a normal kidney in size. Even when adhesions, 
prevent complete collapse, a partial pneumothorax may 
greatly aid the drainage of cavities and the expression of fluid 
from the whole lung. I have seen several patients the apices 
of whose lungs were firmly adherent to the chest wall, and 
whose disease was most evident in the upper half of the 
lung. Yet compression of the lower half was strikingly 
beneficial, the daily expectoration diminishing to about 
one-tenth of the former amount in a few weeks. It is 
therefore probable that, even if a cavity in the apex is 
not compressed, the compression of the neighbouring lung 
aids the drainage of pus which, before compression, flowed 
over from the cavity into the more dependent portions of the 
lung. That fluid is squeezed out of the lung is shown by 
the increase of the expectoration which occurs during the 
first few days of the treatment. 

Another favourable factor is the extensive formation of 
fibrous tissue around the diseased areas, which thus become 
securely cut off from healthy tissues. It is important to note 
that healthy pulmonary tissue does not necessarily become 
disorganised or permeated by scar tissue even after several 
years of consistent compression ; and when a lung containing 
both healthy and tuberculous tissue is allowed to re-expand, 
the expansion is practically limited to the tissues which were 
originally healthy or but slightly cedematous. This has been 
repeatedly demonstrated post mortem. It has been recentlv 
urged against this treatment that healthy portions erf the 
lung are wasted by compression which fails to act on 
diseased portions because pleural adhesions prevent their 
collapse. But this speculative objection is negatived by the 
post mortem observations already referred to. The assump¬ 
tion lately advanced by a consultant in London that tuber¬ 
culous foci in the lung are invariably accompanied by 
adjacent pleural adhesions is indeed extraordinary, for the 
induction of an artificial pneumothorax has frequently shown 
that comparatively healthy lung is adherent to the chest 
wall, while another portion of the lung, occupied by cavities 
and pneumonic infiltration, is covered by free pleura. 

Two other explanations of the beneficial action of an 
artificial pneumothorax may be briefly mentioned. Carl 
Goebel 1 has pointed out that as an aerobic organism, the 
tubercle bacillus grows best in a free supply of oxygen, in 

i Zeitschrift fur Tuberculose, 1910, vol. xvi. 
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the absence of which its virnlence is reduced. This accounts 
for the preference shown by the tubercle bacillus for organs, 
largely composed of fibrous tissue, in which the process of 
oxidation is low, and in which a considerable quantity of 
oxygen is therefore available for the tubercle bacillus. 
Hence, also, the rarity of phthisis in cases of mitral 
stenosis in which the lungs are congested with venous 
blood. The nitrogen, therefore, which is injected into the 
pleural cavity under a positive pressure may act beneficially 
through its gradual absorption by the diseased lung, to 
which the supply of arterial blood is largely reduced by the 
partial compression of the pulmonary arteries. Other 
•observations which support this view are the benefit to 
tuberculous peritonitis derived from exploratory laparotomy, 
which favours venous stasis and absorption of atmospheric 
nitrogen occur ; and the benefit obtained by Kuhn’s suction 
mask, and by Bier’s treatment by passive congestion. 
.Several other arguments are advanced by Goebel in support of 
his view. 

The other explanation, for an account of which I am 
indebted to Dr. Ernest P. A. Mariette, is advanced by Molle, 3 
who attributes the success of treatment by an artificial pneumo¬ 
thorax to a trophic excitation of the pneumogastric nerves. 
He holds that there is a danger of “transferring” the 
disease to the opposite side in patients whose reflex 
irritability is abnormally great. He has observed in certain 
phthisical patients a neuromuscular hemihyperajsthesia at 
a spot where other physical signs of disease shortly 
appeared, and which was symmetrically opposite to the 
•original lesion on the other side. He also points 
out that counter-irritation by the cautery, blisters, or 
tincture of iodine may cause migration of nervous com¬ 
plications from one side of the body to the other. Patients 
who react thus to counter-irritants are not, in his 
opinion, suitable for an artificial pneumothorax, the 
stimulus of which is likely to “transfer” the disease 
to the uncompressed lung. Patients, on the other hand, 
whose reflex irritability is found by experiments with 
•counter-irritants to be low, are suitable for the pneumo¬ 
thorax treatment, provided the disease is more or less 
unilateral. But, he adds, counter-irritation alone will prove 
as effective as a pneumothorax in this class of patient. He 
concludes that the new surgical methods of treating phthisis, 
and especially an artificial pneumothorax, constitute a 
special form of counter-irritation whose effects are akin, 
for good or evil, to those of ordinary counter-irritation. 

This theory is ingenious, almost fantastic. But Molle’s 
arguments are too numerous and carefully weighed to be 
straightway dismissed. I have seen two patients whose 
•disease was practically unilateral, and on whom several 
attempts to induce an artificial pneumothorax failed on 
account of pleural adhesions. The apparent failure of the 
operation greatly depressed the patients, who thought their 
last chance of recovery was lost. But both improved 
rapidly, and one is now walking ten miles a day two years 
after the attempt to induce an artificial pneumothorax. Both 
fhese patients were desperately ill. 

Though not prepared to dismiss the two latter explana¬ 
tions as mere speculative conjectures, I hold that immobilisa¬ 
tion and drainage of the diseased lung are the chief causes 
of arrest of the disease. The objection has been raised 
that if collapse and rest are beneficial to the diseased 
lung, the extra work thrown on the other lung must 
injure it. But, as Saugman has pointed out, the two lungs 
are simultaneously treated by different methods. Under 
ordinary sanatorium treatment patients with active disease 
are kept strictly at rest, while patients with slight and 
afebrile disease are exercised. Similarly, with the pneumo¬ 
thorax treatment, the severely diseased lung is given absolute 
rest, while the slightly diseased lung is exercised. 

Indicationsfor and against the Treatment. 

The present attitude of many general practitioners and 
consultants towards the treatment is one of blank ignorance 
or of horror and contempt. To them an artificial pneumo- j 
thorax is identical with a spontaneous, accidental pneumo¬ 
thorax with its concomitant distress and risks of sepsis. 
Yet the former can be induced so gradually that the 
patient is put to little discomfort, dyspnoea, or pain ; 
and, if necessary, the gas can be withdrawn from the 
pleural cavity, and status quo ante restored in a few 
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minutes. Patients are frequently either warned against 
the treatment, or they are recommended it when 
moribund, and when the disease is extensive in both lungs. 
To induce a pneumothorax w hen moist sounds are audible 
everywhere over both lungs is to hasten the patient’s death 
and to bring the treatment to disrepute. Yet half the 
patients in whom I have been requested to induce an 
artificial pneumothorax belong to this category. 

The condition most suitable for the treatment is extensive 
disease of one lung, little or no disease of the other. But 
there are also many other suitable conditions. For instance, 
the disease may be limited to the apices of both lungs, but 
compression of one lung becomes an urgent necessity on 
account of recurrent and severe haemoptysis. Again, one 
lung may be practically healthy, and the disease in the 
other may extend only from the apex to the third rib in 
front, and to the spine of the scapula behind; yet if this 
condition has persisted for over a year in spite of sanatorium 
and tuberculin treatment, and the patient is incapacitated, 
an artificial pneumothorax may be the best treatment. 
Sometimes half of each lung may be involved, and the 
patient may be going dowmhill in spite of ordinary treat¬ 
ment. The experienced physician who has watched such 
a case for several months can often give a shrew r d 
estimate of the activity of the disease in each lung, and 
if he finds it practically stationary in one, the compres¬ 
sion of the other may give strikingly good results. Dr. 
Jane Walker lias kindly shown me a patient who developed 
a spontaneous pneumothorax which she is maintaining by 
injections of nitrogen. The patient is rapidly improving, 
although more than half his uncompressed lung is affected ; 
here, therefore, the disease is evidently stationary. 

Often only after a pneumothorax has been induced is 
it possible to estimate the degree of activity of the 
disease in the healthier lung. Whenever the disease in this 
lung is slight but active, the pneumothorax on the other side 
must be gradually induced, so as not to throw a sudden 
excess of work on the uncompressed lung. It should also be 
remembered that slight movements by a patient breathing 
with one lung only are equivalent to violent exercise by the 
possessor of two healthy lungs. It is, how T ever, extraordinary 
how much exercise can be taken by patients accustomed 
to harbouring a pneumothorax, and I have sprinted to 
catch a train when I boasted a large pneumothorax. But till 
the healthier lung has proved its capacity to do the work of 
two, it must be watched with the vigilance of a cat at a 
mouse-hole, and absolute rest must be prescribed as soon as 
danger signals, as a rise of temperature or other physical 
signs, appear. If the healthier of the two lungs showrs recent 
signs of disease, such as a pleuritic rub combined with 
fever, the induction of a pneumothorax on the other side 
should be deferred till this condition has subsided, even if 
the healthier lung appears in other respects to be normal. 

It is the exception for the pleural surfaces to be adherent 
throughout, even in old-standing cases complicated by 
repeated attacks of pleurisy ; and I have only in 15 per cent, 
of my cases failed to induce a pneumothorax on account of 
adhesions. But it is often difficult to find a point where the 
pleural surfaces are free, and from w r hich the intrapleural 
pressure may be raised till soft and recent adhesions else¬ 
where give way. When once a small pocket of nitrogen has 
been formed between the pleural surfaces, it is often 
astonishing how, with frequent small injections of nitrogen, 
this pocket may be enlarged till almost all the adhesions 
have given way. 

So far from being a contraindication, tuberculous laryngitis 
is, ceteris paribus , an indication for the treatment which 
favours its arrest by reducing cough and expectoration and 
by improving the general condition. Dr. 8. V. Pearson’s 
success at Mundesley Sanatorium wflth a case of severe 
laryngeal disease combined with almost unilateral pulmonary 
tuberculosis has been most striking with this treatment. 
It is unlikely that the life of a patient suffering from 
intestinal tuberculosis and persistent diarrhoea can be 
appreciably prolonged, even if the palmonary disease 
be arrested by a pneumothorax. It is deplorable how T many 
patients ultimately die from tuberculosis of the intestine, 
kidneys, meninges, and other organs whose pulmonary 
disease was found at the necropsy to be completely 
arrested by an artificial pneumothorax. In most of these 
cases the disease had lasted for several years before the 
pneumothorax was induced, and it is certain that when this 
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treatment is adopted earlier in the disease, the tale of 
fatalities due to tuberculosis in organs other than the lung 
will be appreciably diminished. 

Complications and their Avoidance, 

Mnch has been written about pleural reflex and gaseous 
embolism, the two causes of sudden death during the 
operation. With care, both risks are negligible. The risk 
of pleural reflex is reduced by injecting eucaine or stovaine 
into the pleura. Two points in this connexion are im¬ 
portant. The solution of anaesthetic must be concentrated 
so that only a little fluid escapes into the tissues ; otherwise 
fluid in the track of the pneumothorax needle will fill its 
lumen, and thus prevent the registration by the mano¬ 
meter of changes in the intrathoracic pressure. If the 
operator holds the hypodermic needle lightly he can also 
probe with it to ascertain the pleura’s exact depth 
from the surface and its state, whether it be thickened or 
not. I usually inject eucaine at three or four different points 
in the chest, and select for my first puncture with the 
pneumothorax needle that point at which the hypodermic 
needle has encountered least resistance. Unfortunately, 
however, firm pleural adhesions sometimes exist even where 
the exploring hypodermic needle has encountered but slight 
resistance. 

Sudden death from gaseous embolism continues to occur, 
as recent publications show. But, as indicated by the 
following case recently published by Balvay and Arcelin, 3 
these deaths may be the operator’s—and not the opera¬ 
tion’s—fault. The patient had acquired a fairly large 
artificial pneumothorax, but her lung was still adherent to 
the chest wall in places. On introducing the pneumothorax 
needle at a different point from that at which the first injec¬ 
tions had been given, the operator failed to obtain charac¬ 
teristic manometric oscillations. In spite of this ominous 
warning the gas was introduced under considerable pressure. 
The patient immediately became unconscious. She coughed 
up blood, and in 48 hours she was dead. The needle had 
been introduced over the site of an adhesion which held a 
portion of the lung to the chest wall, and thus gas was 
forced into a pulmonary vein. 

A similar accident may occur even if the pneumothorax 
is complete and no pleural adhesions exist, if the 
operator is careless enough to ignore a motionless mano¬ 
meter. For the needle may catch in a blood-vessel super¬ 
ficial to the parietal pleura, and with this vessel impaled on 
ts point, it may invaginate the parietal pleura without 
puncturing it, and may reach to the depth at which the 
operator on previous occasions has penetrated to the pleural 
cavity, and has obtained characteristic oscillations. He may 
now argue that he is working at the right depth, and that 
no manometric oscillations appear because the needle has 
become obstructed by a small particle of tissue in its transit 
through the chest wall. He therefore proceeds to blow out 
this hypothetical particle by forcing gas through the 
needle. The result is more instructive to himself than 
advantageous to the patient. 

Gaseous embolism may happen in yet another way. During 
a first injection the operator thrusts the needle through the 
chest wall till characteristic manometric oscillations show 
that its point is in the pleural cavity. He now holds the 
needle securely at this depth lest it should pass deeper and 
penetrate the visceral pleura. But though neither the 
patient nor the needle has apparently been moved, the 
oscillations may suddenly cease, owing, as a rule, to the 
parietal pleura having slipped over the point of the needle, 
which consequently is again superficial to both layers of the 
pleura. The operator who, because he has once obtained 
typical oscillations, and because he thinks the needle has not 
moved since, injects nitrogen in the face of a motionless 
manometer, will sooner or later have a sudden death to 
explain. 

It follows that however secure the operator may feel, 
his only safe course is to watch every movement c f 
the manometer, and to cut off the gas as soon as 
satisfactory oscillations cease. When, hour after hour, 
he has tried in vain to obtain satisfactory oscillations by 
puncturing in several places, the temptation to “shove in 
gas and see what happens ” is great. Cases have, in fact, 
been recorded in which no oscillations were obtained till a 
little gas had been forced into the pleural cavity, after which 
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typical oscillations appeared. By this procedure hopelessly 
ill patients have regained their health ; but the risk entailed 
is considerable, even when the needle is aspirated to ascer¬ 
tain the presence of blood in its lumen before any gas is 
injected. No novice should attempt this method. 

Results. 

In such a chronic and capricious disease as phthisis a rn 
estimation of the value of any form of treatment is worthless 
unless the number of patients treated is considerable, and 
the improvement effected has stood the test of time. My 
experience, therefore, with 18 patients treated for period* 
ranging from 6 months to 3£ years, is insufficient per se to- 
build pretentious claims on, and I will but briefly touch on 
the following points. The disease was in the third stage and 
active, and the prognosis was very bad in every case. Yet the 
disease is either arrested or is undergoing arrest in 13. Five 
patients are either dead or dying; but I sincerely believe 
that the treatment has prolonged their lives. I have seen 
no fatal accident from the treatment. 

More valuable are Dr. L. Spengler’s results, for they have 
stood the test of a longer probation period. 4 He has 
excluded all recent cases, confining himself to those in which 
a pneumothorax had been induced nine months to four years 
earlier. As evidence of arrest of disease he adopted the 
following conditions : absence of pyrexia, cough, and ex¬ 
pectoration ; if the latter be present, it must not contain 
tubercle bacilli. Fifteen patients fulfilled these conditions, 
and were also capable of a full day’s work. In 12 of these 
the prognosis before the operation was almost hopeless, and 
in the remaining 3 it was very bad. Dr. Spengler con¬ 
siders that these results are a satisfactory answer to the 
objection that though a pneumothorax may cause temporary 
improvement, it does not often enough produce permanent 
results to warrant the risk of operation. A useful review of 
recent literature on the treatment is given by Dr. W. T. 
Ritchie, 5 who has collected the results of several workers in 
this field. Interesting original articles on this subject have 
also lately been published by Dr. S. Vere Pearson 6 and Mr. 
Hubert Chi tty. 7 

Gorleaton-on-Sea. 


A CASE OF 

COMPLETE ERADICATION OF EXTENSIVE 
RECURRENT CANCER AFFECTING 
BOTH BREASTS AND AXILL.E; 

DEATH 15 YEARS LATER FROM HEART DISEASE AND DROPSY 
AT THE AGE OF 82 YEARS. 

ByR. CLEMENT LUCAS, B.S. Loxd., F.R.C.S. Eng.. 

CONSULTING SURGKON TO GUT'S HOSPITAL AND TO THE EVELINA IT'-S- 
PITAL FOR CHILDREN; MEMBER OF THE COUNCIL OF THE RoYAL 
COLLEGE OF SURGEONS AND OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
OF THE IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


It is not only by the consent, but also by the desire, of 
the relatives of this patient that I publish the details of her 
case, and its publication may perhaps assist other surgeons 
to persuade their patients to avail themselves of the only 
known means of cure for cancer, rather than gamble 
away their only available chance of safety by resorting to 
useless methods of treatment so temptingly put forward br 
designing persons, who play upon the fears and encourage 
the natural dread that everyone feels at the idea of having 
an operation performed. 

E. J. was a patient of Mr. J. A. Hosker, of Boscombe. 
Bournemouth, and she had been operated upon some year- 
before I saw her by a Bournemouth surgeon, who had 
amputated her left breast for cancer, but had not carried 
his incision into the axilla to clear away the lymphatics in 
that situation. In the interval between the operation and 
the recurrence of the disease the operating surgeon had died, 
and this fact may have made the patient hesitate some tim* 
before consulting her own medical man as to her tumours 
when recurrence took place. She, however, had a nephv* 
in our profession, Mr. W. Watkin Leigh, of Treharris, wh¬ 
at one time had been my dresser at Guy’s Hospital, an-i 


4 Miinchencr Medizlnische Wochcnschrift. Feb. 28th, 1911. 
a Edinburgh Medical Journal, July. 1912. 

« Brit. Med. Jour., Oct. 12tb, 1912. 
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through him, with the consent of her own medical man, she 
<jame up to London to consult me in the year 1897. 

I saw the patient first on August 23rd, 1897, when she was 
a widow, 67 years of age. She was a somewhat slight but a 
very active, energetic, and healthy looking woman. She had 
suffered from bronchial asthma, and on this account had 
resided during the previous 15 years at Bournemouth. For 
some months she had noticed a hard lump, about the size of 
a nut, in the outer axillary side of her right breast, but had 
paid little heed to it, as it had caused her no pain ; still, she 
became anxious from recollection of the operation on her left 
breast. When examining her my attention was first directed 
to the left side, to discover if any recurrence had taken 
place in the direction indicated by the previous operation. 
The scar was healthy, but 1 soon discovered under the edge 
of the pectoral muscle a thickened lymphatic chain which 
led to a hard lump of the size of a walnut in the left axilla, 
clearly indicating recurrence of the original disease in the 
axillary glands on that side. Proceeding to examine the 
right side, a hard tumour of the shape of a large almond 
was felt at the upper and outer part of the right breast, 
in that situation where the breast tissue (as I have else¬ 
where pointed out) is weakened in its resistance by the 
friction of the upper edge of the corset. On raising the 
breast slight dimpling was noticed opposite the tumour, 
indicating that it was attached to the skin, and on carrying 
the hand into the axilla it was easy to feel enlarged and 
hardened glands in that situation. As the result of this 
examination it was clear that recurrence of the disease had 
taken place in three situations. That which was much 
advanced and largest, though the patient had not noticed it, 
was the glandular enlargement in the left axilla, the side on 
which the breast had been previously amputated. Here we had 
one large hard mass, and several smaller glands could also 
be felt. The tumour in the right breast had also existed a 
sufficient time for the infection of the right axillary glands, 
enlargement and hardening of which could be readily 
detected by the fingers. In consequence, I wrote to her 
local medical advisers, maintaining that it would be useless 
to attempt any operative procedure unless it were agreed 
that I should attack the growth and eradicate it wherever 
it could be detected, and that this involved a detailed 
dissection of both axillre as well as removal of the remaining 
breast. I further stated that from examination of the 
patient I thought she would bear this tax on her strength 
if she could be persuaded to sumbit a second time to 
operation. 

The operation.--The patient having given her consent, I 
operated on Sept. 9th, 1897, assisted by Mr. Hosker, Mr. 
Leigh, and Mr. A. H. Vernon, who acted as anaesthetist. The 
.patient was first placed on her right side, and the left arm 
being abducted I carried my incision from the old scar across 
the hollow of the axilla, carefully dissecting out the 
lymphatic tract, areolar tissue, deep fascia, and part of the 
pectoral muscles loading up to the axilla, then made a com¬ 
plete clearance of the whole of the areolar and lymphatic 
-contents of the axilla, being careful to remove the two sub¬ 
clavian glands, which, I think, are often missed and the 
cause of the cervical glands subsequently becoming infected. 
All bleeding points having been secured, the wound edges 
were temporarily brought together and covered by a large 
st erilised pad. The patient was next rolled over on to her 
left side, and, the rigid arm being abducted, the right 
breast was excised through a wide elliptical incision, 
and the incision being continued up and across the 
arch of the axilla the infected glands and all the areolar 
pari of the axilla, together with the subpectoral lymphatic 
-course, were removed with the same care as on the left side. 
All bleeding vessels having been secured, a large sterilised 
pad was placed over the wound and the patient was turned 
back on to the right side. There being now no oozing from 
the left axilla, the edges of the wound were united by a con¬ 
tinuous sterilised horsehair suture and sterilised dressings 
were applied. On the right side a couple of deep salmon- 
rrut sutures were used to bring the skin together where the 
breast had been removed, and then a continuous horsehair 
suture to completely close the skin edges. 

The double operation had one advantage from an operative 
point of view, for while the second operation was being per¬ 
formed the wound of the first was temporarily brought 
together and covered with a sterilised pad, so that by the 
tirre the second operation was completed one could be sure 
the r: would be n" Wfher oozing from small vessels and. * ■ 


wound was completely closed. Again, whilst the first 
operation wound was being sutured, the other side was 
resting on sterilised pads, and, these being removed, the 
wound of the second operation was sewn up with a con¬ 
tinuous suture, no drainage being provided for on either 
side. I learnt from Mr. Hosker that complete primary 
union took place on both sides without any fever, and that 
he removed the sutures about a week later. 

Microscopic examination of the growths removed showed 
them to be composed of scirrhus cancer. 

Convalescence was very rapid ; about a fortnight after the 
operation her medical attendant sent the patient out for a 
drive in her carriage. 

On Feb. 6th, 1900, about two years and a half after the 
operation, the patient came up to consult me about a slight 
swelling on the outer side of the left leg, which I thought due 
to the plugging of a varicose vein dependent on a gouty 
phlebitis. There was slight eczema below, but she attributed 
this to a liniment she had applied. She gave me an 
opportunity of thoroughly examining her chest, neck, and 
axilla;, but I could find no trace of any recurrence of the 
growth. She had the appearance of perfect health. 

On June 21st, 1906, the patient consulted me again, being 
then 76 years of age, and extremely active and well. She 
had come up chiefly to arrange the electrifying of her house 
at Bournemouth, but was suffering from slight gouty eczema 
of the forehead and legs, and looked in to see me. She 
again gave me an opportunity of completely examining her, 
when I found the scars perfect, and there was no evidence 
of any recurrence of the growth. This was nine years after 
the operation. 

On Sept. 13th, 1911, a letter from Mr. Hosker informed 
me that his patient had kept wonderfully well until three 
years previously, in spite of losing a large part of her means. 
About this date she had a very severe attack of cardiac 
failure which was relieved by frequent subcutaneous injec¬ 
tions of strychnine. Her pulse never fell below 86 or 90 
after this illness, and she became subject to frequent and 
severe attacks of cardiac asthma. There was no indication 
of any return of the disease. About this time the patient 
wrote to me a note of gratitude, and expressed herself as 
being “fairly well.” 

The patient died on June 18th, 1912. Mr. Hosker kindly 
sent me the following account of her last illness : “Mrs. J. 
ran down somewhat suddenly at last. You will remember 
when I last wrote she w r as subject to attacks of cardiac 
asthma. These became more frequent, although perhaps not 
so long or severe, and on June 3rd I found her legs much 
more swollen than usual, with some ascites, and weaker 
cardiac action. Then followed more dropsy, and she died 
on June 18th.” 

Wira pole-street, W. 


MUCOCELE OF THE ANTERIOR 
ETHMOIDAL CELLS. 

By EMMANUEL C. ALLES, M.R.C.S. Eng., L.R.C.P. Lond. 

(From the Clinic of Professor Fuchs, Vienna.) 

For several reasons the following case has been con¬ 
sidered sufficiently interesting and instructive to merit 
publication, and I have undertaken the task at the sug¬ 
gestion of Professor Fuchs—firstly, because of the rarity 
of the case, together with its unusually long duration; 
and, secondly, because of the difficulty it gave rise to in 
arriving at a correct diagnosis- a difficulty w’hich was not 
by any means lessened even bv calling to our aid those 
modern methods which we have at our command—namely, 
N ravs, transillumination, &c. The fact that the case un¬ 
fortunately ended fatally does not in any way rob it of any 
of its interests; indeed, it contributes a third argument for 
publishing it, because of certain disclosures which were re¬ 
vealed by the post-mortem examination and which struck 
those of us w r ho were present as very interesting and 
instructive. 

The history of the case was as follow’s. A healthy well-built 
man, aged 25 years, presented himself at the Eye Clinic with 
a well-marked exophthalmos of the right eye. From his past 
history it was elicited that he had scarlet fever when 3 years 
of age. and the exophthalmos is said to have occurred soon 
“ 'li, . 11 1 to have persisted ever since. There was also 
.to the riirht , v: : the patient whi'.st falling 
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struck it against the edge of a chair. Sixteen days before 
we saw him he had a contusion of the right eye, and the 
condition became worse after that. He was deaf and dumb, 
which fact is a great drawback in obtaining a detailed 
history. 

On examination the right eyeball is found to protrude 
forwards as well as outwards, as shown by a greater distance 
from the middle of the bridge of the nose to the inner 
canthus of the right eye as compared with the oppo¬ 
site side. The caruncle of the right eye is prominent. 
The palpebral fissure is 4 cm. long and 3 cm. wide. The 
skin of the lids and of the surrounding parts is normal ; no 
venous stasis in the skin over the tumour. There is no 
injection of the eyeball or of the palpebral conjunctiva. 
On palpation a hard mass is felt at the junction of the 
upper and inner wall of the right orbit, which seems to 
originate from the inner orbital surface. The surface 
of the swelling is nodular; it is firm over the greater 
part of it, but over a small area at the upper part of the 
swelling it is softer and seems to fluctuate. The swelling is 
immovably fixed to the bone from which it springs. The 
inner edge of the tumour is not sharply defined, its margin 
being continuous with the nasal bone and the nasal process 
of the superior maxilla. The outer margin of the tumour, 
on the other hand, is well defined with a hard nodular sharp 
maigin. The tumour is 2 cm. wide and 2 cm. long. There 
is no pulsation in the tumour itself. The skin over the 
tumour is unchanged and is quite movable over it. Pressure 
on the tumour at a certain spot causes a sharp shooting pain 
along the right supraorbital nerve. 

Eye phenomena. —The movements of the eye are good in all 
directions. There is no diplopia. The movements of the 
lids are also good, the eyeball being completely covered on 
shutting the eyes. The protrusion of the eye forwards 
measures 11 mm. The eyeball is not injected. There is no 
venous stasis of the eyeball or conjunctiva. The anterior 
chamber is of normal depth. The cornea and iris are normal. 
The cornea is not xerotic. The pupil is normal and reacts 
well to accommodation and to light both directly and 
consensually. 

Vision : R.E. = 6/36; L.E. = 6/9 ?plus 0-5 Hm. = 6/9. 
Ophthalmoscopic examination showed normal fundi; the 
right fundus is but slightly hyperaemic, with the margins of 
the optic disc slightly blurred, The tear-passages are 
normal; there is no epiphora. The right side of the nose is 
blocked. 

Subjectively , the patient complains of a dull ache over the 
side of the tumour, and sometimes of a neuralgic pain 
referred to the vertex along the right supraorbital nerve. 

Special Report by Docent Dr. Neumann. —“The right 
middle turbinate is hypertrophic and is pressed to the 
septum by the large bulla of the anterior ethmoidal cells. 
In the middle meatus a little pus is present. The left 
ear shows changes due to an old otitis media. The light 
ear presents changes characteristic of chronic adhesive 
otitis. Diagnosis: chronic empyema of the anterior 
ethmoidal cells secondary to a tumour, which probably is of 
the nature of a cholesteatoma. ” 

X ray showed a small skull, 3 mm. in thickness, with its 
inner surface uneven ; sutures are present. Frontal sinus 
clear on both sides. The right ethmoid is not clear (i.e., 
slightly opaque); the left ethmoid is moderately clear. 
From the right ethmoid a tumour seems to originate which 
pushes the inner wall of the orbit outwards (i.e., to the 
temporal side). This tumour protrudes into the uppermost 
part of the maxillary sinus. 

Operation. —By Professor Fuchs on Feb. 11th, under 
chloroform. The right posterior naris was plugged with 
gauze, introduced by a Bellocq’s sound. A curvilinear 
incision of about 6 cm. in length was made on the right side 
down to the bone, beginning from just below the eye¬ 
brow at the supraorbital notch, and extending downwards 
and outwards midway between the inner canthus and the 
side of the nose. The skin, fasciae, and periosteum were 
divided, and all the soft parts were peeled off the bone by 
means of a rugine, thus exposing the os planum of the 
ethmoid. The os planum was chiselled through and the 
anterior ethmoidal cells entered into when a brownish- 
coloured, semi-gelatinous fluid poured out. The anterior 
and middle and posterior ethmoidal cells were curetted and 
their cavities thrown into continuity one with the other. An 
aperture was found communicating with the frontal sinus, 


and this aperture was then enlarged and the cavity of the 
sinus gently curetted. All necrotic bits of bone were 
removed. The hemorrhage was very moderate. At the 
close of the operation there was present one large cavity 
draining freely by means of a very large aperture into 
the nose. The orbital plate of the frontal bone separating 
the nose and its accessory cavities from the brain seemed 
quite intact. The large cavity was now' gently plugged with 
gauze. The skin wound w ? as diminished by a few sutures, 
leaving the lower part of the wound open for drainage 
purposes. The patient was removed to the ward with a good 
pulse and everything else also being satisfactory. 

On the following day (Feb. 12th) his temperature was 
normal until 10 a.m. At 10 a.m. it rose to 38-2° C. The 
tampon was removed from the posterior nares. At 2 p.m. 
the temperature was 39*8°. There was slight bleeding, but 
not serious. At 8 p.m. the temperature was 37*8°. On the 
13th, at 6 A.M., the temperature was 40°; convulsions 
occurred for the first time. An injection of camphor given. 
Pulse strong. At 6.30 a.m. pulse fast and intermittent. At 
7 a.m. patient died. 

Pogt-mortem report .—There was suppurative meningitis 
extending over the right hemisphere, the organism being the 
diplococcus lanceolatus, there being extensive subdural 
exudate, also exudate in the leptomeninges. It showed an 
operation for a mucocele of the right ethmoidal cells made 
two days ago. There are some fissured fractures of the 
paper-like orbital plate of the frontal bone (on the right side 
only). There are several fissures on the medial side in front 
of the crista galli, one of them extending into the middle of 
the sella turcica. In the region of the fissures a flat, com¬ 
pressed haemorrhage 1 cm. in diameter lay extradurally. 
The blood was clotted and attached to the bone. There 
was a status thymico-lymphaticus. The thymus weighed 
25 grm. There was extensive hyperplasia of [the lyinph 
follicles of the posterior part of the tongue, also of the lymph 
follicles of the lower part of the ileum. The splenic follicles 
were hyperplastic and the spleen itself was very much enlarged. 
In consonance with the extensive widespread lymphatic 
hyperplasia there, was found a very long appendix, which 
was 13 cm. long. Bony and muscular developments are 
good. Heart and lungs are normal. There is a punctate 
degeneration of the intima of the aorta. 

Remarks .—Mucocele of the ethmoidal cells alone, without 
any of the other sinuses being affected at the same time, is 
rare. Again, acute or subacute purulent sinusitis of the 
ethmoid is more frequent than are chronic degenerative inflam¬ 
mations. As to the causes of a mucocele there are two : :t 
may be either caused by a chronic catarrhal inflammation of 
the mucous membrane lining the sinus, the ostium of which 
has become previously occluded ; or it may be due to an 
occlusion of one of the ducts of the glands of the lining 
mucous membrane, and consequent dilatation of it. The- 
contents of a mucocele consist of epithelial cells, blood 
corpuscles, and fluid containing mucin. 

Of the many causes of sinusitis there is one that follows 
the exanthemata (especially influenza), and in this case we 
can put down the cause as being due to scarlet fever. The 
increase of the exophthalmos following the trauma may 
have been due to a hemorrhage into the mucocele. Another 
interesting fact is the very long duration of the case. whie_» 
is said to have begun when the patient was but 3 years old. 

As regards the symptoms the patient had very few. only 
a dull ache over the tumour and an occasional supraorbital 
neuralgia. There was no history of any discharge from the 
nose. The protrusion of the eye as far as 11 mm. 

means a stretching of the optic nerve for an amount 
a little less than the above figure. This stretching < t 
the optic nerve may account for the impairment if 
vision of the right eye, which was 6/36, since tber? 
were no errors of refraction to account for the diminu¬ 
tion of sight and the fundus, too, seemed normal. Althoctrh 
the fundus itself looked normal a central scotoma, perb&fw 
together with an increase in size of the blind spot, may hive 
been present, but subjective examination on this point 
impossible as the patient was deaf and dumb. Although tfL. 
patient had no diplopia when he came under observation, yr* 
we may assume that he suffered from it wiien the exojzh- 
thalmos first appeared, and that later on he had learnt r - - 
suppress the false images, and consequently the right iyc 
had become amblyopic. This amblyopia may have" bees' o. 
second reason for the defective vision of the right eye. 
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Diagnosis gave some trouble. The most apparent 
diagnosis, both from the point of view of the hardness of 
the swelling and its long duration, was certainly osteoma. 
This was supported to all intents and purposes by the X ray 
picture. The specialist on nasal diseases, on the other hand, 
suggested cholesteatoma. He is in entire agreement with 
us as to the rarity of a mucocele of the ethmoid alone. The 
direction of the proptosis varies according to which of the 
air sinuses is affected ; in sphenoidal affections the proptosis 
is forwards without any vertical or lateral displacement, in 
ethmoidal affections it is forwards and outwards, and in 
frontal disease it is forwards and downwards. In our case 
the proptosis was forwards and outwards, indicating an 
affection of the ethmoidal air cells. 

The prognosis of ethmoidal sinus disease is less hopeful 
than those of the other sinuses, owing to its proximity to the 
cranium and its contents. This is particularly to be remem¬ 
bered. Sometimes the orbital plate of the frontal bone is 
unusually thinner than normal. The post-mortem examina¬ 
tion showed this uncertainty, in that it revealed a very thin 
and translucent paper-like orbital plate. The fissures in the 
orbital plate, which undoubtedly could not have been avoided 
by the gentlest of operators, must have been caused by the 
concussion produced by the chiselling of the neighbomring 
bones in the course of the operation. Again, be it remem¬ 
bered that one cannot sterilise the nose or any of its accessory 
cavities, so as to completely clear them of organisms, by any 
of the usual methods in vogue. Any unfortunate circumstance, 
therefore, which tends to throw the cranial cavity into com¬ 
munication with the nose and its sinuses, swarming as they 
are with infective material, must end in suppuration of the 
cranium and its contents. 

For operating upon the ethmoidal cells there are four 
recognised routes: (1) via the nose; (2) via the frontal 
sinus ; (3) via the maxillary sinus ; and (4) from the outside. 
This last route was chosen here, and presents certain 
advantages over the others in that it gives a direct approach 
to the ethmoidal cells, and gives a good view to the operator. 
Moreover, it enables him to explore the other sinuses and 
to deal with them adequately if they are found to be 
diseased, while it affords good drainage. 

I must express my thanks to Dr. Gutzmann for the help 
which he has given me in making the translation of the 
German notes. 

Vienna. _ 


A CASE OF ACUTE NASAL CATARRH 

DUE TO A GRAM-NEGATIVE BACILLUS 
RESEMBLING THE “ DISTEMPER ” 

GROUP OF ORGANISMS. 

BY A. H. GRANT MACKINTOSH, M.B., Ch.B. Edin., 

BACTERIOLOGICAL RESEARCH DEPARTMENT, SHEFFIELD UNIVERSITY. 


During an investigation extending over a series of cases 
of catarrh of the nose and throat I have fiequently been 
struck by the number of atypical forms of well-known 
organisms which one can isolate from the pus in these cases. 
It is not often, however, that one sees a special organism so 
abundantly present as to give it the merit of causing the 
-condition solely by itself. In this case it seems more than 
probable that the entire set of symptoms were due to one 
organism, a Gram-negative bacillus resembling the “dis¬ 
temper ” group of organisms. 

This bacillus was isolated from a patient complaining of 
<tbe symptoms of an acute febrile catarrh. There were pains 
and aching in the back, head, and limbs, with loss of 
appetite and sweats. He complained chiefly of his nasal 
condition. From both nasal orifices there was a discharge 
of thin watery mucus, and the iining of the nostril and 
tuxbinals were congested and inflamed in their entire extent. 
Added to this were severe sneezing and watering of the eyes. 
"Taking as much care to avoid contamination as possible, 
some of the nasal discharge was removed in a sterile swab 
£or examination. After inoculating sterile blood serum 
tubes smear preparations were made on glass slides and 
examined for micro-organisms. It was observed that a large 
number of ordinary pus cells were present with an abundance 
of bacilli as well; these lay free for the most part between 
tlie cells, but some of the cells showed them in their 
interior, indicating phagocytosis. These bacilli appeared 


to lie as a rule in twos, and varied considerably in size, 
although presenting similar features. A Gram-stained film 
revealed the presence of a few bacilli of the Hoffman type, 
a very few cocci, and a great number of Gram-negative 
bacilli arranged as described. 

The cultures were examined after 24 hours’ growth. A 
uniform white smear appeared on the surface of the blood 
agar, thicker towards the edges. Film preparations revealed 
mostly Gram-negative bacilli as in fresh smear, a few 
Hoffman bacilli and a few chains of streptococci. An agar 
plate was next inoculated in the usual manner, and by this 
means a pure culture of the bacillus was obtained. It grew 
well in all the media aerobically. 

The following is a description of the organism as to its 
morphology, &c., as it appeared after 24 hours’ growth in 
nutrient bouillon. It is a Gram-negative bacillus varying 
considerably in length from almost a coccal form to a 
filamentous form, the medium-sized variety being the 
commonest, the length of organisms measuring from l/i to 
5* 5yt 4 . It did not stain equally in its whole length, but exhi¬ 
bited polar staining, most marked towards the ends. The 
longer forms were often distinctly curved and appeared 
thinner than the shorter ones. The bacillus had a tendency, 
particularly in the shorter one9, to lie in pairs end to end. 
No capsule was observed either in smears or in bacilli from 
cultures. It stains easily with all stains, but lost the stain 
in Gram’s method. The organism was examined from 
different media for motility, but no definite motility was 
observed. 

Gelatin .—Stab culture. After 24 hours good growth in 
depth of a pointed sheath-like character, no growth on 
surface. After three days a slight growth on surface, tend¬ 
ing to spread from centre in lays. No gas production nor 
liquefaction of medium. 

Agar growth .—Growth a white smear, moist in character, 
showing in places isolated colonies, which were rounded and 
heaped up. The consistence of growth was soft, and small 
portions removed with great ease. (Figs. 1 and 2.) 

In bouillon bacillus caused a uniform turbidity, with white 
deposit at bottom of tube, and slight white scum at top. 

Growth on Sugars. — Glucose taurocholate and litmus. 
Slight acid production with gas. 

Lactose .—Marked acid and gas production. 

Litmus milk .—Acid production, but no coagulation. 

Peptone solution .—There was no production of indol either 
after one, three, or several days. 

Potato .—On this medium an interesting growth was 
observed. After 24 hours’ incubation at body tempera¬ 
ture there was a complete brown discoloration of the 
surface of the potato, and on this rested a copious growth of 
rounded white colonies aggregated here and there into 
clumps. After several days’ observation no further change 
was noticed on this medium. 

The organism further grows well under anaerobic con¬ 
ditions, but not so luxuriously as under aerobic. The 
bacillus lives well, standing exposure to light and cold for 
long periods. After three months cultures kept at room 
temperature were found living, and grew well when re- 
inoculated on to fresh media. 

A series of inoculation experiments were next carried out 
with this microbe. The first animals used were guinea-pigs. 
Two of these were injected, one intraperitoneally and 
another subcutaneously at the same time. The strength of 
the emulsion used for injecting was two loopfuls of an agar 
slant of 24 hours’ incubation in 10 c.c. of nutrient 
broth. Five c.c. were injected into each animal. The 
guinea-pig, which had been injected intraperitoneally, 
was found dead at the end of 24 hours. Death appeared to 
be due to a rapid form of septicaemia, and the organism was 
recovered in pure culture from the peritoneal fluid, omentum, 
spleen, and heart blood. The other guinea-pig did not seem 
much affected by the injection, and after a week’s lapse was 
killed and examined. The only condition discovered was an 
abscess at seat of subcutaneous injection ; there were no 
changes observed in any organs. 

Chief interest attaches to the inoculation performed on 
rabbits. Strong healthy rabbits were used and injected intra¬ 
venously with small doses of the bacillus similar to those 
given to guinea pigs. There was no obvious effect whatever. 
After immunising a rabbit in this way the whole of the 
growth of a recent agar slant was injected suspended in 
10 c.c. of broth into one of the auricular veins. After an 
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incubation period of 16 hours, during which the rabbit was 
closely observed, the animal commenced sneezing and 
watering at the eyes. A copious discharge flowed from both 
aim nasi. The animal appeared much distressed, and the 
sneezing recurred in severe paroxysms very frequently, 
followed by great weakness. Smears of discharge from 
nose on slides showed the bacillus present in large numbers, 
and pure cultures were easily obtained. The blood agglu¬ 
tinated the bacillus in high dilutions, both from the original 


Fig. 1. 
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strains and that obtained from rabbit. The discharge and 
sneezing lessened in a few days, and the general condition 
also improved. After an interval of ten days the rabbit 
appeared quite well and was then killed. No trace of disease 
was observed in any organs, nor did the blood reveal any 
organisms present. An attempt to get organism from nose 
failed. Evidently the animal had quite overcome the 
disease. 

Several other rabbits were also injected, and it was found 


Fig. 2. 



Reproduction of photograph from 24 hours’ growth on agar 
slant. It is a thicker film than Fig. 1 but shows the tendency 
to bipolar staining in bacilli. Neither of the films show the 
long forms of bacilli so well as cultures grown in broth and 
liquid media. 


that with large initial doses the animal rapidly succumbed 
to septicaemia of the haemorrhagic type. Only when very 
small initial doses were given, and then followed after a 
sufficient interval by a large dose, could the interesting con¬ 
dition above described be obtained. Further, some of the 
rabbits showed no result at all even when this method was 
followed. 

The bacillus is undoubtedly one of the group classified by 


Hueppe 1 in 1886, and named the bacilli of haemorrhagic 
septicaemia. Many organisms closely resembling it have 
been described under the name of “ distemper ” bacilli. 
Those described by McGowan 3 resemble it very much, except 
in regard to sugar reactions. The patient from whom the 
organism was procured, however, had no chance, so far as 
can be ascertained, of coming in contact with animals 
infected with distemper. He made a rapid recovery, the 
course of the disease resembling that of an ordinary cold. 
Whether the organism i3 a common cause of such a condi¬ 
tion remains to be proved. Among many cases examined 
this was the only one in which it was found. 

In conclusion I wish to express my best thanks to- 
Professor J. M. Beattie for many valuable suggestions, 
and to Dr. A. G. Yates for kindly assisting me in the inocula¬ 
tion experiments. The type slides from which the photo- 
graphs were taken were kindly prepared for me by Mr. R. 
Tucker, of the bacteriological department. 

Sheffield. 


A METHOD OP RAPIDLY EXTERMINATING 
PEDICULI CAPITIS. 

By ARTHUR WHITFIELD, M.D. Lond., 
F.R.C.P. Lond., 

PHYSICIAN TO THE SKIN DEPARTMENT, KING’S COLLEGE HOSPITAL, 
LONDON. 


Although pediculosis capitis is extremely common and 
not infrequently attacks the well-to-do, it is not generally 
known that the parasites can be exterminated with very little, 
trouble in a short time. The method I am now about to 
describe has been in use by me for the last 12 years, and 
was described in the small handbook of skin diseases which- 
I published in 1907. As, however, this description appears 
to have escaped attention a short note about it for the 
benefit of others may be worth publication. I was first led 
to use the method after a conversation with my colleague, 
Mr. G. Lenthal Cheatle, who suggested to me that probably 
Lister’s “strong mixture” (1 in 20 carbolic solution con¬ 
taining 1 in 600 perchloride of mercury) would be a fatal 
application to the head-louse. On experimenting with various 
strengths I finally adopted the following method in the 
case of female children, where treatment is made difficult by 
the length of hair. 

The patient is laid on her back on the bed with the head 
over the edge, and beneath the head is placed a basin on a 
chair so that the hair lies in the basin. A solution of 1 in 
40 carbolic acid is then poured over the hair into the liasin 
and sluiced backwards and forwards until the whole of the 
hair is thoroughly soaked with it. It is especially necessary 
that care should be taken to secure thorough saturation of 
the hair over the ears and at the nape of the neck, since 
these parts are not only the sites of predilection of the 
parasites but they are apt to escape the solution. The rule 
I give is that this sluicing shall be carried out for ten 
minutes by the clock. Lister showed that if the hair is 
soaked with carbolic acid solution for an appreciable time it 
takes up the phenol and the solution becomes progressively 
weaker. At the end of the ten minutes the hair is lifted 
from the basin and allowed to drain, but is not dried or even 
very thoroughly wrung out. The whole head is then swathed 
with a thick towel, or better a large piece of common house 
flannel, which is fastened up to form a sort of turban, and the 
head is allowed to remain like this for an hour. It can then 
be either washed or simply allowed to dry as the carbolic, 
being volatile, quickly disperses. At the end of this period 
every pediculus and, what is more important, every ovum is 
dead, and although the ova are left on the hair they will not 
hatch and no relapse will take place unless exposure to fresh 
contagion occurs. Incidentally any impetiginous scabs are 
softened so that they come away easily and allow any oint¬ 
ment which is used for the cure of this complication to be 
applied easily. In cases where there is no impetigo no 
further treatment is necessary. 

Many methods have been devised for the cure of pedicu¬ 
losis capitis, and for some of them it is claimed that they 
will remove or kill the nits, but I can only say that having 


1 Hueppe: Berliner Klinisehe Wochenscbrift, 1886. 

2 McGowan: Journal of Pathology ami Bactiriology April ari 
October, 1911 
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tried a very large number I have found none but the method 
described above which rtally does so. 

About eleven years ago I had an epidemic among my own 
servants, one of whom had immensely thick and long hair. 
The infection was discovered late on Saturday night, and on 
Sunday morning this treatment was carried out. Nothing 
further was done and no relapse occurred. 

About a year ago I was asked by a friend of mine, a 
physician to one of the London medical schools, if I knew of 
any certain way of eradicating the pest. His little girl had 
stayed in a farmhouse and had become infected about eight 
weeks previously. She had been under the care of a 
specialist, who had tried more than one method, and at the 
time that he consulted me his wife was combing the child’s 
hair daily with a tine-toothed comb and cutting out any 
hair on which she could discover a nit, but up to that time 
unavailingly. I gave him the method, and he told me later 
that it was applied only once and the case was permanently 
cured. 

I am also allowed by Dr. A. M. H. Gray, of University College 
Hospital, to say that he has been using it for some time witli 
complete success, and that even in the out-patient depart¬ 
ment, where home treatment is liable to be carried out 
rather carelessly, he does not remember having seen a single 
relapse. 

Lastly, I may mention that there seem to be no dis¬ 
advantages to the method. I have never seen carboluria 
result from it, though I should not advise it in very young 
children as it would be simple to clip off all the hair, and it 
might be risky to use the carbolic, Jnit with children of 
5 years and over it is certainly safe. The hair itself is not 
in the least damaged, but appears particularly soft and 
silky after it, a fact which Mr. Cheatle mentioned to me 
years ago. 

If this were made the routine treatment of “ dirty heads ” 
in the schools the frequency of the disease would, I think, 
be greatly diminished. 

Harlcy-strect, W. 


Cltnital ftotes: 

MEDICAL, SURGICAL, OBSTETRICAL, AND 
THERAPEUTICAL. 


A CASE OF METASTATIC ABSCESS OF THE SCLERA 
FOLLOWED BY PERFORATION AND PROLAPSE 
OF THE IRIS. 

By II. Percy Dunn, F.R.C.S. Eng., 

SENIOR OPHTHALMIC SURGEON TO THE WEST LONDON* HOSPITAL. 


Whether primary suppuration of the sclera ever occurs 
is held to be doubtful. The meagreness of the litera¬ 
ture upon the subject is thus explained. The text¬ 
books generally ignore it. To the absence of blood-vessels 
in the sclera is probably due its immunity from primary 
suppurative processes. But, on the other hand, this mem¬ 
brane is fairly freely endowed with blood-vessels around the 
cornea, and where blood-vessels exist there must also 
exist the possibility of embolic infection. In pan¬ 
ophthalmitis, from whatever cause arising, the sclera may 
perforate at its weakest point—namely, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the limbus. But I have been unable to find any 
recorded case in which endogenous perforation of the sclera 
due to sepsis has occurred, save in 6onnexion with a suppu¬ 
rating eyeball. The following case was undoubtedly septic. 
There is nothing which could account for the ocular signs, 
apart from the assumption that they were due to a metastatic 
septic focus. The media remained clear throughout and 
the vision undisturbed. Moreover, the suddenness of the 
onset of the attack is in keeping with its embolic origin. 
Again, the signs of the localised lesion were immediately 
concurrent with the first complaint made by the patient 
about the eye. The notes of the case, for which I am mainly 
indebted to the house surgeon, Mr. A. G. Buckell, are briefly 
as follows. 

The patient, aged 40 years, was under the care of my late 
colleague, Mr. L. A. Bidwell. The man was admitted into the 


West London Hospital on July 2nd, 1912, with symptoms of 
strangulation of a right inguinal hernia. The bowels had 
not acted for 36 hours and no flatus had been passed 
per rectum. The hernia was partially reduced, and on the 
following morning the bowels acted freely. Further exa¬ 
mination of the hernia revealed the presence of a large 
rounded swelling on the right side of the scrotum, from 
which the testis was quite separate. The mass was partially 
moveable, rounded, non-translucent, well-defined below, and 
with a pedicle running up into the inguinal canal. On the 
5th Bassini’s operation was performed. The hernia was 
found to be surrounded by a mass of subperitoncal fat. 
This mass was dissected out and removed. On the follow¬ 
ing day a large haematoma of the scrotum was observed. 
Subsequently this increased in size, and two days later was 
of about the size of a cocoanut and painful, the temperature 
having risen to 104° F. Later the swelling became tense 
and tender, and two or three small veins over it spon¬ 
taneously ruptured. On the 12th, under local anesthesia, 
incisions were made into the scrotum, giving exit to much 
fluid and some blood-clot; temperature 101°. On the 13th 
the stitches of the hernia wound, which was closed and 
healthy, were removed. On the 24th large sloughs were 
coming away from the scrotal wound, which was suppurating 
freely ; temperature 101°. 

On July 30th I was asked to see the man. The left eye 
had suddenly begun to be painful ; there was general ciliary 
and conjunctival injection. In the limbus, in the upper 
vertical meridian, was a round, yellowish-white swelling 
resembling in appearance an ordinary phlyctenule seen in 
phlyctenular conjunctivitis, only much larger. The nature 
of this swelling was at first doubtful. The cornea was clear, 
the iris movements were natural, and tension was normal. 
The inference was formed that in view of the man’s septic 
condition the swelling was probably embolic in origin. Under 
treatment the eye soon became less painful and the acute 
injection much diminished. On the other hand, the swelling 
increased in size. On August 13th it was found to have 
disappeared and in place of it was a large prolapse of the 
iris. In other words, perforation of the sclera had occurred. 
Two days later, the eye being under the influence of 
cocaine, I excisedthe prolapse. On August 22ml the man was 
discharged with his wounds healed and the eye well. 

Not much more is required to be said in respect to the 
ocular signs in this case. The facts, I think, fairly estab¬ 
lish the conclusion that the symptoms were due to a 
metastatic abscess of the sclera. The literature of the 
subject, so far as I have been able to ascertain, does not 
contain any recorded case in which a similar perforation of 
the sclera ensued. I saw the man again on Dee. 5th. The 
eye was quiet, and the vision was 6/9. 

Wimpole-street, W. 

A CASE OF VERTICAL FRACTURE OF THE l’ATELLA 
AND CHARCOT S DISEASE. 

By A. Clouston Russell, M.B., Ch.B. Edin., 

SENIOR HOUSE SURGEON, TAUNTON AND SOMERSET HOSPITAL. 


The patient, aged 48, was admitted to the Taunton and 
Somerset Hospital on May 25th last with the following 
history. Twelve years ago his right ankle swelled suddenly, 
but it was quite painless, and did not cause him to stop 
work. He could not remember injuring the joint, at all. 
After six months this swelling disappeared, and his left knee 
immediately swelled to a considerable extent. This swelling 
was also painless, and had no injury to explain its presence. 
The knee had remained swollen more or less up to. the time 
of admission to hospital. Five years ago the right knee 
also enlarged suddenly and painlessly without injury, lhe 
patient remembered that about a year ago he wrenched the 
left knee and felt something “give,” but he did not take 
much notice of it and continued his work though the knee 
was stifi for three or four days. He had had sudden pains 
in the legs, also “girdle pain” sometimes. There was a 
specific history. 

On examination the right ankle was found to be consider¬ 
ably swollen, the swelling being mainly on the inner side of 
the joint. There was no redness, heat, or pain. No grating 
could be elicited, and only slight lateral movement was 
present. There was marked flat-foot, due evidently to the 
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ZL f consequent stretching of the plantar ligaments 
and fascia from the effusion. The left knee was 14 inches 
m circumference, and presented all the characteristics of 
Charcot s disease, with marked grating in the joint. There 
was also a vertical fracture of the patella which the patient 
had never noticed previously to the examination. The outer 
fragment was one inch larger than the inner. On flexion of 
r„ e ,A net 'i the ,.[ ragTOcnts moved outward and inward 

Weon tlf untdtwo or three fin » ers could be inserted 
between them. The main part of the ligamentum patella; 
wa^ attached to the outer fragment. The right knee had a 

° f , 18 lnclles ' an(1 was rapidly approaching 
the flail-like condition of the disease. There were very 
coarse grating marked atrophy of the bones, and com- 
mencing loss of control over the movement of the joint. 
There was total loss of the knee-jerks, and the Argyll- 
Kobortson pupil was present. The gait was due to the 

tabes ' 011 ° f th<3 J ° lntS and did not resemble th e ataxia of 

nnhlUh fh UCh i inde A t ^ d to Mr - A - R- Hes for permission to 
publish the notes of the case. 

Taunton. 
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like bodies were visible. Each coccal-like body consisted of 
a clear ring which contained two deeply staining rods, one 
above the other, looking like a diplococcus. These bodies 
were motile. The rods increased in length, and finally a 
spirochfete developed. These coccal-like chains and bodies 
no doubt, developed from the coils. Another body which 
left the connective tissue cell was also circular, motile, 
and flagellated, but was a clear body containing a faintlv 
staining chromatin network at its upper pole and one or 
two deeply staining rods or dots at its lower. It remained 
extracellular and was doubtless the female gametocyte. It 
increased to the size of a red blood corpuscle. The dot or 
dots at the lower pole of the cell were actively motile ami 
probably blepharoplasts, which later left the cell. The 
chromatin network increased until it filled the centre 
of the cell. Such a cell was probably the female 
gamete and ready for fertilisation. Fertilisation occurred 
thus. The female cell had attached to it a deeply stain¬ 
ing body like a cottage loaf. A spirochaete entered. 
The whole was in active motion. The cottage loaf became 
extruded, and was probably the polar body or bodies. The 
spirochete which entered became deeply stained and more or 
less rod-shaped. The chromatic network, now located to 
one pole, finally became transformed into a deeply staining 
mass, attached in one part to the circumference of the cell. 
Such a cell was no doubt a zygote. It could be distinguished 
from the gametocyte by the fact that the cell was stained. 
Females could multiply by division—parthenogenesis. The 
changes in the zygote up to the formation of the spore cyst 
did not differ from {hose previously described by him. In 


PATHOLOGICAL SECTION. 

The Compute Life Hintory ef the Organitm of Syphilti. 

A meeting of this section was held on Dec. 3rd 
t R . McDoxagh read a paper on the Complete 

Life History of the Organism of Syphilis. He said that th. 
sporozoite when examined in vivo remained for some tim 
unstained, but later stained very deeply without its motilit- 
being thereby impaired. It was seen in two forms: (a 
circular, and (b) renal shaped ; its size was about 1 * microni 

dutl'neTit fl an n , lt , Was T active, y motile - occasional 
distinctly flagellated. It could be found in syphilitii 

lesions, in blood withdrawn from the healthy skii 
around a chancre, and in the general blood strean 
during general infection. As it could be found in th( 
stan around a chancre when the spirochaeta pallida could noi 
be found in the scrapings from the sore, this was of diagnostu 
importance. The sporozoite then became intracellular • il 

"l eaC nr eCth ; C V S T Cel1 its , host ' aa <i when inside il 
underwent important changes. 1. It steadily increased ir 

wwn n< i , b " V a . process of budding gave rise to several bodies 
I“ f r „ beeame differcntiatcd into male and female 
. elements. By this time the cell was a sac as all the 

stfir'remain'ed* 11 1^ iTT US6d “ P ’ but the nucleus 
still remained, although degenerated, to disappear later 

then the sac gave way and freed the male and 

i 0t aU the freed bodies were 
sexually differentiated, some being able to start the cvcle 

again by seeking a new connective tissue cell. 2 The 
sporozoite increased in size, but less so than in the 

fonr 10 U Th.T’ 11 the r divided into two and again into 
four. 1 he karyosome disappeared after binary fission. The 

four masses by further division formed a ring which wa^ 
arranged at the periphery of the body. By this time the 
host cell was almost entirely degenerated so that the parasite 
appeared to have become extracellular, but was not truly so 

r!n^H h ri Ce i WaS A n0 n \ 0 r ta* * n the centre and around the 
ring other deeply stained bodies appeared until a perfect 

spore-cyst developed. This was the true asexual stage, and 
the two phases described represented the schizogony The 
sexual generations developed as follows. The male, circular 
or oval, was actively motile and flagellated. It entered a 
large mononuclear lymphocyte and became motionless. Then 
it increased m size, and later three pear-shaped bodies were 
visible The male gametocyte steadily developed until a coil 
formed. In some of the coils deeply stained structures could 
be seen which probably corresponded with the pear-shaped 

l A T f pr ° babl< : V iat th08e bodies seen with spfro- 
ch^tie radiating from them like spokes of a wheel w^ere further 
developments of the same structures. In many specimens 
stained i n nro streptococcal-like chains and many free coccal- 


Scbrmatic representation of the life history of the organism of 
syphilis. 



early active lesions the sporozoites were best seen. In almost 
every specimen a coil and spore cyst could be found. It 
some of the glands he had found little else but coils, a- 
many as five or more in a field. In most specimen- tb? 
female gametocytes and zygotes were found in greatest 
number, and it seemed that neither salvarsan nor mercurr 
had any influence upon them. They were equally common 
in cases free from symptoms as in those with them, aal 
they bore no relation to the result of the Wasser- 
raann reaction. The whole life-history of the syphilitl 
parasite could be followed out in one section fror: 
a lymphatic gland which drained the primary ser¬ 
if removed during the stage of general infection ar>! 
stained with pyronin and methyl green. Lately h» 
had tried staining films with Giemsa, after fixing whip 
wet in a hot, and then a cold, alcoholic solution *■: 
corrosive sublimate, and further treating them before staimr^ 
with Lugols’s solution and sodium thiosulphate. It wa- 
laborious, and from a practical point of view could not rival 
the in vivo method of staining with borax methylene ba:p 
He thought he was justified in assigning the organism .'i 
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syphilis to the class sporozoa and to the subclass telo- 
sporidia. The order was doubtless the coccidiidei, and the 
species which most fitted it was the leucocytozoon, hence 
a good name for it would be leucocytozoon syphilis. 


SECTION OF OPHTHALMOLOGY. 

The Physiology of the Intraocular Pressure. 

At a meeting of this section on Dec. 4th, under the pre¬ 
sidency of Sir Anderson Critchett, C.V.O., the subject 
for discussion was the Physiology of the Intraocular 
Pressure. 

Dr. Leonard Hill, in opening the debate, said the reason 
Dr. Martin Flack and he appeared before the society was 
because some researches which they had been carrying out 
on the relation of the general circulation to secretion led 
them to investigate the eye. The subject had already been 
brought before the Royal Society, but there were some new 
points which he would speak on. For the purpose of 
measuring the intraocular pressure Dr. Thomson Henderson 
and he made some experiments, because with the ordinary 
hypodermic needle they could not avoid leakage in the 
track of the needle. The result was, they devised a 
needle which did not permit of leakage. They found, 
by very carefully checked experiments, that the aqueous 
pressure varied within fairly wide limits, depending on 
the blood pressure ; the higher the arterial pressure the 
higher was the aqueous pressure. In one case, under 
chloroform, it was 16 mm. of mercury, and under ether 
narcosis, when the animal was in good condition, going up 
as high as 62 mm. By a compensation method they obtained 
readings which seemed to agree, so there appeared but little 
chance of error. It was very important that the pressure of 
the aqueous should be positive, because that kept the eyeball 
as a perfect optical instrument. Its distension, in their 
opinion, was maintained by secretory pressure. Though the 
pressure varied anywhere between 10 and 60 mm., according 
to the condition of the circulation, the eyeball retained its 
shape. The pressure in the capillaries and the pressure of 
the aqueous must always be the same. In a previous 
investigation they found that the pressure of the cerebro¬ 
spinal fluid and the pressure of blood in the cerebral veins 
was the same, and the two varied together. Various 
workers had made investigations, and it was found by 
viewing the retinal vessels with the ophthalmoscope 
that the flow ceased in them when the pressure reached 
that of the general arterial blood. Dr. Hill and his 
colleague punctured the cornea of a cat, and then on 
gently pressing the abdomen the iris on the same side imme¬ 
diately burst into hsemorrhage; all the capillaries allowed 
the blood to escape, and that occurred every time. The 
explanation was that the normal aqueous pressure was 
exactly counterbalancing the capillary pressure. The aqueous 
had a definite chemical nature, and its osmotic pressure was 
said to be higher than that of the serum. Ehrlich demon¬ 
strated by the injection of fluorescin that some kind of 
circulation was proceeding in the aqueous. It seemed, from 
careful inquiry, that the cribriform ligament was opened up, 
and thus a passage was made for the fluid into the supra- 
choroidal space. That transference of fluid would allow 
accommodation to take place. The suspensory ligament was 
always taut, exerting elastic traction on the lens and 
causing it to assume its proper shape. The intraocular 
tension was said to be due to the elasticity of the lens, but 
it had no elasticity, for when removed it was a soft, pudding¬ 
like body. In the act of accommodation the muscle con¬ 
tracted, but continued to be of the same volume as the 
uncontracted muscle; on contraction it really moved inwards, 
as described by Thomson Henderson, and allowed the fluid 
to pass from in front of the lens either into the spaces of the 
ciliary body or into the space of the cribriform ligament and 
into the supra-choroidal space. 

Professor E. H. Starling said that most would agree 
with the facts which Dr. Hill had advanced, but he was 
not in close agreement with some of the interpretations 
which the opener placed upon them. It was important to 
have some idea of the factors determining the formation and 
absorption of the intraocular fluid, but more important to 
know what those factors were. It seemed to be generally 
agreed that the seat of production of the intraocular fluid 
was the ciliary processes, and the chief absorption was at 
the anterior angle of the eye, and some probably occurred at 


the root of the iris. Covering the ciliary processes was a well- 
marked epithelium, containing columnar or cubical cells, 
which might well be endowed with the property of secretion, 
as they were as well formed as those of the salivary gland 
or of the kidney tubules. What were the conditions which 
must be observed if the intraocular fluid was to be regarded as 
a filtration ! The int raocular fluid was at considerable pressure, 
so there must be resistance against its flow from the eyeball. 
But if the pressure there was in consequence of the pressure 
of the blood in the vessels, the pressure of the intraocular 
fluid must go up with the rise of pressure in the vessels. 
When the carotid or subclavian artery was obstructed, cutting 
off the blood-supply from the eyeball, the pressure came 
down ; and it went up again in proportion to the amount of 
blood one allowed to enter those vessels. One could take 
25 mm. as the average intraocular pressure. Stimulation of 
the sympathetic nerve caused a double effect : first, contrac¬ 
tion of the unstriped muscle fibres of the orbit and a rise of 
pressure, and as the vessels of the ciliary process contracted 
so as to diminish the blood pressure in those vessels there 
was a fall also in the intraocular pressure. There was a 
quick rise due to contraction of the nictitating membrane 
and the unstriped muscle fibres and a rise of pressure. As 
the formation of intraocular fluid passed off there was a 
fall of pressure, accompanied by constriction of the vessels 
of the eyeball. He contended that the blood pressure must 
be higher in the vessels all the way along than outside and 
than the intraocular pressure, and the quicker the rate of 
flow through the system of vessels concerned the greater 
must that difference of pressure be. There was no reason 
for saying it was impossible for a difference of pressure to 
exist between the capillaries and the fluid outside ; but there 
was every reason for assuming there must be a difference. 
One could not know how much fluid came out until one ascer¬ 
tained what was the rate of transudation. If the pressure 
remained constant, that rate was the rate of absorption. 
Professor Starling showed a number of slides to illustrate 
his point. It was impossible to measure the pressure in the 
capillaries under normal conditions. By increasing the 
pressure of the intraocular fluid one brought up the pressure 
in the capillaries towards that in the arteries. At some 
future time it might conceivably be shown that the cells 
coming from the ciliary processes might act as regulators, 
but at present there was no evidence that they acted other¬ 
wise than as guiding and strengthening the filtering 
membrane. In regard to the relationship of the capillary 
to the venous pressure, he had never been able to 
understand Dr. Hill’s position on that point. Into the 
mechanism of accommodation he did not propose now to 
enter, except to say he supposed it to be due to a shifting of 
fluid between the posterior chamber and the anterior 
chamber, which could easily take place, as there was no 
resistance between the fibres and the suspensory ligament. 

Mr. Priestley Smith (Birmingham) said it was important 
to know what was the normal pressure in the human eye. 
It certainly varied in different people and in the same 
person at different times ; but what would be a fair average ? 
A pressure of 60 mm. which had been mentioned would 
surely mean that the person had glaucoma. Dr. Hill had 
said that the intraocular pressure was equal to the 
venous pressure and to the pressure in the capillaries. He 
(Mr. Smith) thought it was equal to the venous pressure at 
one point—i.e., where the blood left the eye—but that at 
every other point the intraocular pressure was lower than the 
blood pressure. Dr. Hill had not shown that the pressure in 
the torcular herophili was equal to the pressure in the veins 
and other parts of the skull ; and, as Professor Starling said, 
there could not be equality of pressure or there would be no 
movement. But the difference in pressure was probably 
only very slight. He did not see how Dr. Hill could hold it 
as proved that the pressure in the capillaries of the ciliary 
body was the same as the pressure of the intraocular fluid ; 
and every probability seemed to be against that view. It 
was generally acknowledged that the intraocular pressure 
was produced by the ciliary processes, and he believed the 
ciliary body also played a part. There was no question that 
the vitreous fluid was renewed, but did it come from the 
posterior surface of the process or from the pars plana ? . He 
expressed his objection to the use by some, even chemists, 
of the term “tension” instead of ‘ 1 pressure. ” There had 
been a controversy as to whether the tension of the^ eye 
depended on increased volume or on increased pressure of the 
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blood. Such a discussion was futile, because it depended 
on both. 

The discussion was postponed until the next meeting of 
the section. 


SECTION OF ANAESTHETICS. 

The Administration of Anaesthetics in America. 

A meeting of this section was held on Dec. 6th, Dr. J. 
Blumfeld, the President, being in the chair. 

Dr. May Dickinson Berry read a paper entitled “ Notes 
on the Administration of Anaesthetics in America,” the 
greater part of which referred to observations made during a 
recent visit to the Mayo Clinic at Rochester, Minnesota. She 
said : There are four anesthetists at the Rochester Hospital 
who are all nurses specially trained in anesthetics. Ojierations 
go on every morning in four theatres simultaneously. The 
method of anesthesia used is exclusively open ether. The 
face-piece employed is a modified Esmarch covered with two 
layers of stockingette, which after the first minute or two of 
induction is loosely surrounded by folds of gauze bandage. 
Ether is dropped on, slowly at first, then more rapidly, from 
the pound or quarter-pound tins in which it is supplied, by 
means of a pledget of cotton-wool fitted into a cork. The 
operation is begun in about five to eight minutes after 
the commencement of the anaesthetic. The patient 
is rarely so deeply under as to show no reaction 
when the first cut is made, and throughout the opera¬ 
tion, especially if this is abdominal, it is usual to 
see a lighter anaesthesia maintained than is generally 
demanded over here. Large abdominal retractors are used 
which probably render deep anaesthesia unnecessary. The 
anaesthetists, however, always have their patients well under 
control ; there is never vomiting or actual struggling. The 
patient’s condition is generally excellent. There has never 
been a death due to the anaesthetic at the hospital; after- 
sickness is usually slight, and ether bronchitis is stated to be 
unknown. Ether is given for all operations, including 
goitre, simple or exophthalmic, cleft palate, tonsils and 
adenoids, and even for small operative proceedings where 
nitrous oxide would have seemed sufficient. The amount of 
ether used is small ; for operations lasting from 30 to 50 
minutes 4oz. are the usual quantity. In one goitre operation 
lasting 43 minutes only 2 oz. of ether were used. Comment¬ 
ing on points of difference in the administration of anaes¬ 
thetics in America compared with our own methods, Mrs. Berry 
emphasised the very small use that is made of chloroform ; in 
some hospitals it is almost prohibited. Another noteworthy 
point was the little use that is made of the eye-reflexes. The 
eyes are almost everywhere left covered by protective tissue 
and are never referred to. With regard to the position of anaes¬ 
thetists in America, it was stated that medical practitioners 
who practise anaesthetics as a specialty are comparatively 
few, but are increasing in number, especially in the eastern 
cities. Many hospitals employ nurses who not infre¬ 
quently have been trained at Rochester, preferring a specially 
trained nurse to a comparatively untrained house surgeon. 

Mr. H. J. Paterson showed some photographs of the 
-administration of open ether as done in America. 

The President commented on the “light” anaesthesia 
mentioned by Mrs. Berry, and pointed out that such 
.anaesthesia would not be satisfactory for surgeons in this 
country. He did not think that much skill was required to 
produce the light anaesthesia that had been described. 

Mr. H. Bellamy Gardner asked if there was any increased 
lnemorrhage with open ether in adenoid and cleft palate 
operations, as this fact seemed to militate against open ether 
in this country. He thought that the London surgeons were 
allowed to have their way much too far with regard to the 
relaxation of the abdominal muscles. Relaxation of the 
abdominal muscles should never be attempted, and was 
unnecessary if proper abdominal retractors were used. In 
this country there was still need for a consensus of opinion 
as to the best form of amesthesia in particular classes of 
cases. 

Dr. A. L. Flemming thought that the opinion long held 
in this country, but now dying out, that deep amesthesia 
pre rented shock, had been a handicap, and answerable for 
many of the accidents which had happened. It would be a 
great gain if there eventuated out of this discussion some 
opinion as to the safety of light amesthesia 

Mr. George E G.vsk differed from Mrs. Berry wrh regard 


to the excellence of anaesthesia in America. The Mayo 
Clinic was not typical of all American practice, for that 
surgical centre stood high above everything else in the 
States, and from what he had seen in the other places that 
he had visited in America the anaesthesia was not up to the 
standard obtained in the hospitals of London. He thought 
that the surgeon interfered with the anaesthetist far more in 
America than in London. Open ether was given (and given 
well) at the Mayo Clinic for everything. He did not know 
whether the freedom from ether bronchitis was due to the 
dry climate of America, but with regard to this point it must 
be remembered that the class of case dealt with at the Mayo 
Clinic was different from the hospital cases on this side, for 
frequently patients had to travel hundreds of miles to get 
there, and so they did not get the horrible pulmonary cases 
that London hospitals got. 

Dr. J. F. W. Silk laid stress on the fact that the type of 
patient at the Mayo Clinic was not that of the usual 
hospital patient. 

Dr. Llewelyn Powell spoke of the benefit of studying 
the methods of other countries, and pointed out that 
although we might be able to learn a lot from the Americans 
about open ether, they could learn a lot from us about other 
anaesthetics, and said that the American surgeons would 
probably be very glad to have such a body of skilled 
anaesthetists at their disposal as the London surgeons had. 

Dr. C. Carter Braine discussed the responsibilities of 
nurse-anaesthetists, seeing that they were not medically 
qualified. 

Mr. Paterson considered that we had learnt more from 
the Americans than they had learnt from us, and he did 
not think that open ether was given as well in this country 
as it was in America, where they practised a drop method 
of administration. From a fortnight’s inquiry amongst 
practitioners and patients in America he had become con¬ 
verted to the open method of giving ether, and now thought 
that it was not right to give chloroform except in rare 
instances. 

Mrs. Berry replied, amplifying the experiences and 
impressions dealt with in her paper. 

Mr. W. de Courcy Prideaux, dental surgeon of Wey¬ 
mouth, sent for inspection a Face-piece designed for patients 
bereft of many teeth. 


BRADFORD MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


President's Inaugural Address. 

A MEETING of this society was held on Nov. 14th, Dr, 
F. W. Eurich, the President, being in the chair. 

After thanking the society for having elected him President, 
Dr. Eurich said that he wished that the only surviving 
original member of the society. Dr. D. Goyder, could 
reoccupv the chair and do full justice to the history 
and traditions of the society during its 50 years exist¬ 
ence. He referred next to the late Mr. R. H. Meade, 
the late Dr. A. Bronner, sen., and the late Dr. J. H. Bell, 
men -whose pioneer work had placed the society on it- 
present firm basis. Much of the work done in the society 
was bound to have but an ephemeral interest, but the value 
of the clinical cases cited, and of the facts then newly 
discovered and recorded, remained undiminished. Two 
influences had been, and still were, inimical to the progres- 
of medicine —armchair speculation and dogma. The former 
was disappearing ; the latter remained, more perhaps amor.g 
the laity than in the profession. In primitive times belief 
in a Godhead- was almost universal, and disease wa> 
believed to be a punishment for sin, and penance to tl. 
presiding deity was necessary before the disease could !*' 
stayed. Hence the healing art fell into the hands of th-: 
priesthood ; and the dogma of the supernatural causation • 
disease prevented any serious advance in medical know¬ 
ledge. Hippocrates was the great liberator of the art o: 
medicine from priestly dogma. He believed in the natura 
causation of disease and upon that his fame rested. F* >r 
2000 years no progress of note occurred, though observation- 
made for the 500 years following his death w T ere collected l * 
Galen. Galen had a less profound belief in the naturu 
causation of disease. In the Middle Ages the priests annex o; 
the beliefs of Galen, and medicine again became shackle 
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by dogma. Not until dissection became allowed could 
Galen’s infallibility be attacked. Morgagni, an Italian, a 
clinician as well as a morbid anatomist, laid the foundation 
of pathology. Morgagni’s methods embraced a wider field 
than mere morbid anatomy, and were still applicable, even 
to the few remaining diseases of which the pathology was 
yet unknown. Certain mental diseases could be analysed 
correctly only by the correlation of clinical material by the 
physician, and yet they still came under the sway of dogma. 
For insanity and criminal responsibility were still decided 
upon by laymen. Only the medical mind could realise 
that the exercise of the will could and must under 
all circumstances find expression through the medium of the 
brain alone, and that the manifestations of the personality 
could move within the limits of what we call the normal, 
only if that medium, the brain, were normal also. We were 
what we were by virtue of the sum total of the sensory 
impressions that had reached the brain. Freud’s methods of 
psycho-analysis had shown that even forgotten events of 
childhood could exert influences in later life almost 
impossible to estimate. How were these difficult matters to 
be decided if not by medical men ? And yet the legal 
profession was still inclined to hold to the dogma of the 
absolute responsibility of many persons whom physicians 
knew to be insane. In criminal trials two decisions had to 
be arrived at, first the guilt of the prisoner, properly decided 
by the jury, and secondly the degree of his guilt, the proper 
function of the judge. This latter function should be shared 
by the alienist and the student of criminal anthropology. 
Dr. Enrich believed that the whole punitive system was 
based upon principles fundamentally unsound. The 
educational possibilities in punishment were its only 
justification, and any system of punishment which was the 
expression of the vengeance of society was doomed to failure. 
He prophesied the time when the only sentences of courts 
would be indeterminate segregation, during which time the 
prisoner would work out his own salvation, and his educa¬ 
tion, guidance, and occupation would be left in the hands of 
educationists and of medical men of special training and 
experience. The connexion of science as a whole with man 
as a whole made both the difficulty and the glory of medical 
work. The development of social medicine had been one 
of the great advances witnessed during the lifetime of the 
society, but even now, while medical help was invoked for 
the physical care of school children, doctors were not often 
permitted to have any say in the hygiene of their minds. 
Since suffering was the punishment of imperfection, suffering 
there must always be ; but it was a medical man’s privilege 
to minister to it, and by doing so to increase not a little the 
sum of that happiness to which mankind was called. 


EDINBURGH MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


Malingerinq. 

A meeting of this society was held on Dec. 14th, Dr. 
Byrom Bramwell, the President, being in the chair. 

A discussion on Malingering was introduced by the 
President. He said that a malingerer might be de¬ 
fined as one who feigned sickness or who knowingly 
and wilfully exaggerated his condition. He said that the 
“unconscious malingerer” could not exist, for there was 
no such condition. As regarded those who were malingerers, 
the largest number came from sailors, soldiers, prisoners, 
schoolboys, conscripts, hospital patients, hysterical young 
women, club patients, and criminals. Since the intro¬ 
duction of the Workmen’s Compensation Act cases of 
malingering had become much more common. In his 
work on “Diseases of the Spinal Cord ” (1895 edition), he 
had said regarding concussion of the cord that injuries to the 
back in pitmen which had led to concussion of the cord were 
rarely followed by that train of symptoms which was so 
often seen after railway accidents. Now his experience 
in the medical w T ards had showed him that the most frequent 
form of malingerer occurred in colliers who had been 
injured in this way and they now suffered from traumatic 
neurasthenia. He thought that when the National Insurance 
Act came into force ordinary cases of illness would form a 
large proportion of malingerers. As regarded variety and 
degree of malingering we had : 1. Perfectly healthy persons 
who feigned disease or who affirmed that they suffered 


from the effects of disease. Such cases were rare however. 
2. Cases in which, after an accident, a disease which had 
existed prior to the accident was said to have been due to 
the accident. This was more common than the former, and 
in many cases these were difficult to diagnose. He had met 
with cases as club-foot, old-standing facial paralysis, old- 
standing ear disease, old scar in cornea, epilepsy, Sec. 
The patient might know that he had the condition which he 
attributed to the accident or he might not know this until 
the time of the accident. These cases afforded great scope 
for difference of opinion. 3. The patient after an accident, 
injury, or illness exaggerated his condition and did not 
recover as one would have expected. These were the common 
cases which gave rise to so much difficulty. If it paid a 
patient to be off work or if he wanted a holiday there was 
little inducement to get well. Such were cases o<f 
valetudinarianism. The patient was partly deceived. It 
was most important to get the litigation settled as soon as 
possible, because in many perfectly genuine cases recovery did 
not take place until the case was settled. It was of the 
greatest importance to distinguish partial malingering from 
valetudinarianism, and yet it was very difficult. It was 
impossible to say when a patient was able to return to work. 
If there was no question of compensation the man might go 
back to work too soon. The diagnosis and detection of 
malingering must be based on (1) medical examination and 
opinion ; and (2) on collateral non-medical evidence. The 
success of a malingerer depended on his competence to simu¬ 
late the real disease, and fortunately, as a rule, malingerers 
were not skjlled in this art. A careful medical examina¬ 
tion must be made in order to exclude organic disease, and 
this was often a very difficult question, especially in nervous 
cases, and even in non-compensation cases. Many real 
diseases existed, as aneurysm or angina pectoris, where 
it was impossible to detect them by examination. Dr. 
Bramwell referred to the value of electrical tests, use of 
chloroform, X ray, ophthalmoscopic examination, &c. 
As regarded collateral evidence one had to lay traps for the 
malingerer, but often great difficulty was met with in 
certifying certainly that a patient was a malingerer, and 
if so, one also incurred a great and grave respmsibilitj. 
As regarded the procedure advisable, in order to detect aiut 
prevent malingering under the National Insurance Act— 
1. Exhaustive examination by the ordinary medical attendant 
(panel doctor). In giving a certificate great care must be 
exercised in making the statement, and one must avoid the 
use of the term malingerer. 2. The panel doctor must be 
protected, and this could be done in doubtful cases by an 
examination and report by a specialist who was not on the 
panel and whose opinion should be unbiased and inde¬ 
pendent of the result. 3. If necessary, prolonged observa¬ 
tion in hospital. In Germany the patient may be obliged to 
go into hospital. 4. There should be a time limit for money 
compensation in cases of neurasthenia and other conditions 
in which there was no evidence of organic disease. 

Dr. George Mackay said that true malingering w r a s not 
so common in eye diseases, as the organ was so delicate that 
the malingerer did not dare to interfere with it much. 
Excessive blinking in children, sailors, or soldiers was 
generally overacted. In compensation cases the assumption 
often was of partial or total blindness ; it might be that one 
eye had been lost and that subsequently the vision of the 
remaining eve had become poor. A careful examination of 
the eye could be easily made. The reaction of the pupil 
might reveal the fact that the case was one of true 
malingering. The employment of prisms, coloured spectacles 
to read complementary coloured types, See., might often 
reveal the malingerer. In neurotic individuals the vision 
might even be suppressed. 

Sir Thomas S. Clouston said that from the psychological 
point of view malingering was most interesting. It was 
almost a primary instinct to malinger ; many insects feigned 
death to escape observation ; wild ducks played lame to 
protect their eggs or young. Amongst nervous patients 
especially did we meet with malingering. As a lunacy 
expert, he had found it often not easy to determine whether 
prisoners were malingering or not. Melancholic patients, 
exaggerated their symptoms in order to appear more insane. 
Nervous patients might honestly simulate disease or 
exaggerate their symptoms, and, indeed, might really pro¬ 
duce real nervous disease, and thus we might find then* 
suffering from true organic disease. 
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Sir George T. Reatson (Glasgow) thought that out legal 
brethren had much to do with malingering. If more rigid 
rules were drawn up as to whether such and such cases should 
come before the courts, there would be less litigation than 
was the case at present. 

Dr. John M. Bowie thought that lawyers often prevented 
patients going back to work until their case had been settled, 
and he thought that the condition of malingering ought 
rather to be prevented. Malingering would cost the Govern¬ 
ment over £1,000,000 in sick benefit, and unless malingering 
and valetudinarianism could be prevented, they would form 
a curse to the country. He asked why malingering could 
not be prevented by making the beneficiary pay part of his 
medical treatment. In Denmark when an insured person 
was about to call in a doctor he had to go for a card and 
pay a small sum down. 

Mr. Charles W. Cathcart, as a surgeon, had seen many 
cases of injury, and he found it best to allow the patient to 
tell his own story. One obtained in this way a mental 
picture of the individual. In estimating the condition one 
had to look to the state of muscular development of a 
limb. In real disease there was often atrophy of muscles, 
but not so if it were mere shamming. One might note that 
the grasping power was often very feeble in one land, yet 
the muscular development was the same in both arms. A 
good plan was to watch the man taking off his clothes and 
to observe the range of his movements, e.g., raising his arms 
above his head in alleged cases of stiff shoulder. 

Dr. Edwin Bbamwell said that no definite distinction had 
been made between malingering and functional nervous 
disease, and many of the cases detailed by the speakers were 
really cases of hysteria. Ip diagnosing malingering one had 
first to exclude organic disease, but even if the latter were 
present malingering might coexist: 1. An individual with 
organic or functional disease might attribute these to a sub¬ 
sequent accident. 2. An individual with neither organic nor 
functional disease might attempt to simulate disease ; such 
cases were easy to diagnose. 3. Traumatic neurasthenia 
was a subconscious simulation very difficult to distinguish. 
Hysterical symptoms were frequently mistaken for malin¬ 
gering. and the hysterical patient had quite a right to 
compensation. 

Dr. J. Y. Paterson had had a large experience as an 
ophthalmologist under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
Within the last two years he had dealt with 71 such cases. 
The Act of 1897 was a good Act in an industrial community. 
Before making a report one should make a very careful 
examination, and then draw up the report without respect to 
lawyer or counsel. An assessor ought always to be present, 
and ought to examine the workman. In most cases an 
accident has been sustained. Of the 71 cases, 3 were 
gross examples of malingering. The common type, how¬ 
ever, is the exaggerator ; there were 21 cases of gross 
exaggeration. When they complain of headache, giddiness, 
falling, &c., it is very often difficult to tell what is the true 
condition. One of the most glaring defects of the Act is 
the constant unnecessary litigation which it has given rise 
to. This was bad both for the men and for the community. 
Identical cases had been decided over and over again. Why 
should this be ? On the Continent they had scales for com¬ 
pensation in ordinary cases. One met with cases of exag¬ 
geration where there was great anxiety as to their future 
condition ; or the symptoms might be exaggerated so that 
the individual was content not to work; and lastly, there 
was the fearfully nervous type where the individual would 
faint or have to lie down during the examination. 

Dr. W. G. Sym thought that the difficulty which the man 
had in obtaining work after having received an injury made 
him desirous of getting as much out of the injury as possible. 
He thought that one benefit which the National Insurance 
Act would bring would be the keeping of accurate records 
of cases. He was of opinion that the real malingerer should 
be punished. 

Dr. D. Chalmers Watson said that as regarded treatment 
the idea of a time limit was not good; thus cases of 
neurasthenia might be made much worse by holding over 
them such a threat. Workmen might suffer from heart 
strain and, often due to imperfect treatment, real organic 
heart disease might develop subsequently. 

Dr. C. Mowbray Pearson said that as referee lie had to 
see the medical reports as to workmen, and often he found 
the greatest difference in these as to facts observed, and also 


regarding the conclusions arrived at. These might be doe 
either to deliberate statement or to insufficient care in the 
examination. It was unfortunate that this was so, because 
lawyers might reasonably ask, Why was this so ? 

Dr. D. Elliot Dickson, of Lochgelly, Fife, said that as 
far as the discussion had gone he had not obtained much 
light as to how the general practitioner should proceed in 
the detection of malingering. He had observed that the 
morale of the Fife miner had been greatly hurt through the 
operation of the Workmen’s Compensation Act. Before the 
Act came into force the average duration of incapacity to 
work afteT fractures of the lower leg was three months, 
whereas now under the Act this incapacity lasts over six 
months. Amongst Fife miners the subject of traumatic 
neurasthenia was a topic of common conversation. 

Mr. D. M. Cameron, manager of the Alliance Insurance 
Company, said that no insurance company had a large experi¬ 
ence in this work. As regarded the suggestion that a man’s 
fellow workers woald act as detectors of malingering, he said 
that the Friendly Societies distributed the sick pay through 
the fellow workers, and they had acted in a certain way as 
detectives. 

The President, in his reply, said that even if a 
penalty were inflicted it would have little effect on the gross 
examples of malingering. In reality they bad most frequently 
to deal with the partial malingerer and valetudinarian. 
Experts were necessary m every case — neurologists, ophthal¬ 
mic surgeons, and others. As regarded recovery, want of effort 
was the chief hindrance. The neurasthenic did not make 
an effort to exercise paralysed or contractured limbs, 
&c., and so they remained helpless for many years until 
perhaps they were treated in a hospital. In some way 
or another it ought to be made not worth the patient’s 
while to remain ill. If this were done, malingering would 
come to an end, and a stimulus would be afforded to the 
valetudinarian to get well. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MEDICINE IN 
IRELAND. 


Section of Surgery. 

Radical Operation for Malignant Disease of the Testicle .— 
Dioradin in Surgical Tuberculosis. 

A meeting of this section was held on Nov. 29th, Mr. 
A. J. M. Blayney being in the chair. 

Mr. ,S. Seton Pringle read a paper on Radical Opera¬ 
tion for Malignant Disease of the Testis. After dealing with 
the pathology of new growths in the testicle, he described 
the lymphatic drainage of the organ and the general anatomy 
of the region of the opeiation. He laid stress on the fact 
that good results could be hoped for only if the operation 
were undertaken early before the involvement of the 
secondary glands. The case which he reported occurred in 
the left testis of a man aged 28. The operation was done 
by the extra-peritoneal route, and in this way the testis, cord, 
inguinal glands, spermatic vessels right up to the renal 
vessels, the psoas fascia, lymphatic channels, and lumbar 
glands were all removed in one piece. The patient made good 
progress, and six months after the operation showed no sign 
of recurrence. The pathological report stated that the growth 
was a “mixed tumour” of a carcinomatous type, and that 
although the glands were enlarged they showed no sign of 
malignant infiltration.—Mr. Blayney congrat dated Mr. 
Pringle on the paper. He said that in the present state of 
knowledge the only effective treatment in such cases was 
radical operation. He asked why this extensive operation 
should not be carried out in cases of sarcoma, seeing that in 
sarcoma of the testes the lymphatic glands were usually 
involved.—Mr. K. E. L. G. Gunn said that he had an oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing the operation carried out by Mr. Pringle, and 
it appealed to him as an excellent method of trying to 
relieve the severe form of disease. He alluded to 
the danger of recurrence, and said that in three 
cases in which he had lemoved the testes for sarcoma 
he was afraid recurrence had taken place.—Mr. H. Stokes 
said that with regard to sarcoma of the testicle he 
had a case in a child some years ago which he at firet 
looked on as a hydrocele, but afterwards removed the 
testicle. He had seen the child recently and there was do 
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recurrence.—Mr. Pringle, in reply, said that in speaking of 
dividing up tumours into two classes—sarcomatous and 
carcinomatous—for purposes of operation he did not include 
amongst the sarcomatous mixed tumours in which there were 
a few sarcomatous cells. So far as diagnosis was con¬ 
cerned, he advocated the taking out of a small piece for 
microscopic examination. 

Mr. R. Atkinson Stoney read a paper on Dioradin in 
Surgical Tuberculosis, in which he gave the results of 28 
cases of surgical tuberculosis treated by injections of dioradin. 
He had reported on 14 of these a year ago, since which 
9 had received a second course of injections. He divided 
the cases into two classes, according as to whether they were 
complicated by sepsis or not. There were 15 non-septic 
cases, and of these 7 resulted in apparent cure, 4 were 
greatly improved, two were somewhat improved, 1 was not 
improved, and 1 which improved greatly for a time died 
later of tuberculous meningitis. In the septic cases there 
were 4 apparent cures, 2 were greatly improved, 1 was some¬ 
what improved, 5 were not improved, and 1 which improved 
died later of acute nephritis. Altogether there were 6 cases 
without apparent improvement. Having given over 3000 in¬ 
jections, he could say that he had never seen them do any 
harm or give rise to any discomfort. He drew the following 
conclusions from these cases : 1. The injections were not a 
certain cure for all cases of tuberculosis ; in some cases they 
would produce a cure more rapidly and more certainly than 
any other treatment. 2. Early cases of joint disease treated 
by injections, combined with ordinary methods of rest, good 
food, &c., would recover more rapidly and more surely than 
when treated without the injections. 3. In advanced cases 
with abscess formation, if injections were started before or at 
the time the abscess was opened, it would usually heal rapidly 
and the tuberculous process apparently come to an end. 4. In 
cases complicated by septic infection the injections would 
generally reduce the temperature to normal, increase the 
appetite and weight, and lessen the amount of discharge, 
and in some cases even bring about a cure.—Mr. Blayney 
congratulated Mr. Stoney on his impartial and judicial survey 
of the symptoms presented by the cases. He considered 
the conclusions drawn from the results of the treatment 
to be justified. Dioradin appeared to render considerable 
assistance in dealing with the disease. There was one 
objection, however, to its use—i.e., the expense. He 
thought very few hospitals could afford it.—Dr. T. P. G. Kirk¬ 
patrick said that he liad had but small experience of the 
method, and that the patients with which he had tried' it 
were not suffering from surgical tuberculosis, but phthisis. 
He did not see any improvement which could be attributed 
to the treatment. Four of the five cases which he had under 
observation last year came to a fatal termination ; the other 
was a man of advanced age who had an involved tuberculous 
lesion at the base of the right lung, and he improved con¬ 
siderably, and left the hospital expressing himself as quite 
well. On the whole, he was not very favourably impressed 
by dioradin. A number of other patients who had been 
treated with the drug and subsequently with injections of 
iodoform suspended in ether appeared to him to have reacted 
quite as favourably with the latter as when treated with the 
radio-active substance. He suggested that the radium* was 
added in order to increase the patient’s imagination. It 
appeared to him that the active substance in the drug was 
iodoform, and injection of iodoform in certain cases had been 
followed by good results.—Mr. C. A. K. Ball inquired if there 
was only one out-patient treated in the series. This he con¬ 
sidered a very important matter, as when surgical cases were 
taken into hospital a very large proportion of them put on 
weight.—Mr. Gunn said that he had six cases of tuberculous 
disease under treatment with injections—two of them with 
dioradin and four with a preparation supplied in Dublin which 
was much the same. Of the six case sone had done extremely 
well, and it was treated with the inexpensive drug, one was 
too recently treated to draw any conclusion, and the 
remaining four had shown no improvement. All these cases 
bad been treated with tuberculin before this without result— 
Mr. Stoney, in reply, said he had only treated five cases of 
phthisis with dioradin, and the results were not very satis¬ 
factory or definite. With regard to the advantage of radium 
in the preparation, test tube experiments were made with 
and without radium on tubercle bacilli, and, as far as he 
remembered, the destruction, with the radio-active solution 
was three times as fast as that with the non-radium solution. 


The active principle in the solution was not iodoform, but* 
iodine. There was only one out-patient treated. Many of 
the patients had previously been in hospital for periods from 
three to fourteen months without improvement. 


London Dermatological Society.— A meeting 
of this society was held at Leicester-square on Oct. 15th, 
Dr. Morgan Dockrell, the President, being in the chair.— 
The President gave a short introductory address, in which he 
spoke of the features of the society, dwelling upon its edifr- 
cational advantages, especially derived from the rases which 
were brought for consultation, many of which were of great 
interest. He then made some remarks upon the subject of 
alopecia in its numerous varieties.—Dr. J. L. Bunch showed a 
case of a woman with several lesions of a suspiciously 
specific nature, but which he did not believe were really 
syphilis. —The President, Dr. W. Griffith, and Dr. R. P. 
White discussed the case.—Dr. Knowsley Sibley showed two 
little girls with Abundant Hairy Growth over the Sacro¬ 
lumbar Region, the one merely a luxurious growth of fine 
down, but the other had a large hairy tuft several inches in 
length resembling a tail. The condition was a congenital 
one, and there were not any other abnormalities about the 
body. The hair had recently become matted in places and 
presented the condition which has occasionally been described 
on the head of women, under the name of plica nouropathica. 
—Dr. Griffith showed a case of Pigmentation of the Skin 
a man who had been taking arsenic.—Mr. H. C. Samuel, 
Dr. White, and the President spoke on the case.—The 
President showed a case of Scleroderma which had been 
made worse by the injudicious treatment by X rays.—Dr. 
Sibley gave a practical demonstration of his treatment by the 
application of solid carbon dioxide dissolved in ether, which 
made a convenient freezing mixture for cauterising lesions oa 
the skin or mucous membranes. 


anb JJcticts of $ook 


JHationary of National Biography. Edited by Sir Sidney 

Lee. Second Supplement. Yol. II., Faed-Muybridge. 

London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1912. Pp. 676. 

Price 15#. 

The medical biographies in the present volume are over 
forty in number. Sir Joseph Fayrer, who was boro at 
Plymouth in 1824,, studied medicine at Charing Cross Hos¬ 
pital, and was admitted a Member of the Royal College oi 
Surgeons of England in 1847, becoming a Fellow in 
1878; he also obtained the degrees of M.D. Rome in 
1849 and of M.D. Edin. in 1859. He was connected 
with the Indian Medical Service for 45 years, having 
joined it as an, assistant surgeon in Bengal in 1860, 
and retiring from the position of president of the medical 
board of the India Office with the rank of surgeon-general in 
1895* He was selected to accompany the late King 
Edward VII., when Prince of Wales, on his tour of about 
six months through India in 1875-76. In the course of this 
journey he was made K.C.S.I. at Allahabad, and on his 
return to England he was gazetted honorary physician to 
the Prince. He was a prolific writer on Indian climate* 
logy, the pathology of Indian diseases, ’ sanitation, and, 
above all, on venomous snakes. In 1896 he was created) a 
baronet, and he died at Plymouth in May, 1907. 3k 
Michael Foster was bora at Huntingdon and received his 
medical education at University College, London, graduating 
asM.B. and M.D. Lond. in 1868 and 1859 respectively. In 
1867 he became teacher of practical physiology in Uni¬ 
versity College, London, and two years later was appointed 
professor in the same subject. He also held the position- <rf 
Fullerian professor of physiology in the Royal Institution*, 
In 1870 he left London for Cambridge to become pnelector 
of physiology in Trinity College. In 1872 he was elected 
F.R.3., nd in 1861 he became biological secretary 
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of the Royal Society, an office which he held for 22 
years. In 1899 he was President of the British Associa¬ 
tion and in the same year was created K.C.B. From 
1900 to 1906 he was M.P. for the University of London. 
Foster was eminent alike as a teacher, as a writer of 
scientific works, and as an organiser. As a teacher he had 
a large share in the development of the present method of 
making practical work in the laboratory an essential part 
of the courses in biological science. It was chiefly through 
his powers of organisation that the Physiological Society was 
established in 1875. In 1878 he founded the Journal of 
Physiology and remained its sole editor until 1894. Of his 
published works his “Text-book of Physiology” was the 
most noteworthy. He died in London in January, 1907. 
Sir William Tennant Gairdner, whose “Life,” by Dr. 
George Alexander Gibson, was reviewed in The Lancet of 
Nov. 23rd, was born in Edinburgh in 1824, received his 
professional training in the university there, and graduated 
as M.D. Edin. in 1845. In 1853 he became physician to the 
Edinburgh Royal Infirmary and in 1862 was appointed pro¬ 
fessor of medicine in the University of Glasgow. From 1863 
to 1872 he was also medical officer of health of Glasgow. 
He was not only a fluent speaker and prolific writer but also 
did much original work in pathology and physical diagnosis. 
Among the subjects on which he threw valuable light were 
the intimate connexion between arterial supply and myo¬ 
cardial changes ; the reciprocal influence of the heart and 
lungs ; cardiac hypertrophy and dilatation; the system of 
representing the sounds and murmurs of the heart by 
means of diagrams; and the recognition of tricuspid 
obstruction. He retired from the chair of medicine in 
Glasgow in 1890, returning to his native city, where he 
died in June, 1907. He was appointed physician-in-ordinary 
to Queen Victoria in Scotland in 1881, and honorary 
physician to King Edward VII. in 1901; representative of 
the University of Glasgow on the General Medical Council 
in 1894; President of the Royal College of Physicians of 
Edinburgh in 1893-94 ; and President of the British Medical 
Association when it met in Glasgow in 1888. He was also 
elected F.R.S. in 1892 and created K.C.B. in 1898. Sir 
Alfred Baring Garrod was born at Ipswich in 1819 and 
studied medicine at University College, London, graduating 
as M.B. and M.D. Lond. in 1842 and 1843 respectively. In 
1847 he was appointed assistant physician to University 
College Hospital, where he became physician and professor 
of therapeutics and clinical medicine in 1851. In 1856 he 
was admitted a Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians of 
London, where he was Gulstonian lecturer in 1857, 
Lumleian lecturer in 1883, and vice-president in 1888, 
Having resigned his posts at University College Hospital, he 
was in 1863 elected physician to King’s College Hospital and 
professor of materia medica and therapeutics in King’s 
College. Elected F.R.S. in 1858 and knighted in 1887, in 
1890 he became physician extraordinary to Queen Victoria. 
Garrod devoted himself to the chemical investigation of 
pathological problems, and became well known by his 
discovery that in gout the blood contained an increased 
quantity of uric acid. He also separated rheumatoid 
arthritis from gout, with which it had previously been 
confused. He died in London in December, 1907. 
Sir Francis Seymour Haden was born in London in 1818, 
and after having studied in the medical schools of Paris and 
Grenoble he was admitted in 1842 a Member, and in 1857 a 
Fellow, of the Royal College of Surgeons of England. He 
practised as a surgeon in London from 1847 to 1887, holding 
at various times the positions of consulting surgeon to the 
Chapel Royal and a vice-president of the Obstetrical 
Society. He was also one of the principal movers in the 
foundation of the Royal Hospital for Incurables in 1850, and 
as early as 1862 he was a strong supporter of the operation 


of ovariotomy. He was much interested in the question of 
the disposal of the dead, being an opponent of cremation 
and an advocate of “ earth-to-earth ” burial, which he 
effected by his invention of a papier-mach6 coffin. His 
pastime was etching, the subjects being chiefly landscapes, 
although a few plates were devoted to portraits and figure 
studies. He exhibited his work in the Royal Academy 
from 1860 to 1885, and gradually became recognised 
as one of the chief English exponents of this branch 
of art, and it is as an artist that he will be 
remembered. In 1894 he was knighted, and in 1910 he died 
near Alresford in Hampshire. Christopher Heath was born 
in London in 1835 and studied at the medical school of 
King’s College, London, becoming a Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons of England in 1856 and 
a Fellow in 1860. After filling positions in various 
hospitals and medical schools, he was in 1866 appointed 
assistant surgeon and teacher of operative surgery at 
University College Hospital, becoming full surgeon in 
1871 and Holme professor of clinical surgery in 1875. 
At the Royal College of Surgeons x)f England he was 
successively Hunterian professor of surgery and pathology, 
Bradshaw lecturer, and Hunterian orator ; in 1895 he became 
President of the College, and was re-elected for a second 
term. He published a number of surgical works, among 
which his “Manual of Minor Surgery and Bandaging ” first 
appeared in 1861, and reached its twelfth edition in 1901. 
He was for many years a prominent member of the 
staff of The Lancet. He died in London in August, 
1905. Luther Holden was bom in Birmingham in 
1815, and after studying at St. Bartholomew’s Hos¬ 
pital was admitted a Member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England in 1838 and a Fellow in 1844. From 
1859 to 1871 he lectured upon descriptive and surgical 
anatomy at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, becoming also 
assistant surgeon in 1860, full surgeon in 1865, and con¬ 
sulting surgeon in 1881. He died at Putney in February, 
1905. The biography describes him as “one of the last 
members of the anatomical school of surgery of the mid¬ 
nineteenth century.” His “Manual of the Dissection of the 
Human Body” and his “Human Osteology” have both of 
them passed through many editions. Timothy Holmes was 
born in London in 1825, became a student at St. George’s 
Hospital, and was admitted F.R. C.S. Eng. in 1853. After 
holding various posts at St. Georges Hospital he was in 1861 
elected assistant surgeon and lecturer on anatomy, and was 
full surgeon from 1867 to 1887. For 20 years he was chief 
surgeon to the metropolitan police. At the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England he was Hunterian professor of surgery 
and pathology, a member of the court of examiners, and a 
member of the Council. He died in London in September, 
1907. A practitioner of the school anterior to the advent of 
bacteriological methods, he made anatomy the foundation of 
his surgery. In addition to writing “A Treatise on the 
Principles and Practice of Surgery ” he edited several 
editions of two other works—namely, (1) “A System of 
Surgery, Theoretical and Practical,” and (2) Henry Gray’s 
“Anatomy.” He was a man of great force of character, 
a fine scholar, and a really learned man whose inflexible 
devotion to his ideals stood in the way of official 
advancement. Sir William MacCormac was born in Belfast 
in 1836, studied not only medicine but engineering also, and 
was admitted M.D. in the old Queen's University in Ireland 
in 1857. In Belfast he was successively surgeon, lecturer 
on clinical surgery, and consulting surgeon to the Royal 
Hospital between the years 1864 and 1870, when he removed 
to London. In the same year he volunteered for surgical 
duty with the Anglo-American Association in the Franco- 
German war, and on his return to London he was in 1871 
appointed assistant surgeon at St. Thomas’s Hospital. He 
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was made full surgeon in 1873, and was for 20 years lecturer 
on surgery in its medical school. In 1876 he was chief 
surgeon to the National Aid Society for the Sick and Wounded 
during the Turco-Servian campaign, and he had further war 
service during the South African campaign of 1899-1900. 
In 1897 he was created a baronet, and was appointed 
surgeon-in-ordinary to the Prince of Wales, afterwards 
King Edward VII. ; in 1898 he received the further distinc¬ 
tion of K.C.V.O. At the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England he delivered the Bradshaw lecture in 1893, and he 
was Hunterian orator in 1899. He was elected President in 
1896, and enjoyed the unique honour of re-election on four 
subsequent occasions, during the last of which he presided 
over the centenary meeting held in 1900. In 1901 he was 
made K.C.B. for his work in South Africa, and was also 
appointed an honorary serjeant-surgeon to King Edward. 
He died at Bath in December, 1901. 

In addition to the biographies of many other possessors of 
medical qualifications, the Dictionary contains useful notices 
of many persons of other professions who have directly or 
indirectly contributed to the progress of medical knowledge. 
Examples of this kind will be found under the names of 
Sir Francis Galton, founder of the school of “eugenics” ; 
Manuel Garcia, teacher of singing and inventor of the 
laryngoscope ; Sir Joseph Dalton Hooker and Maxwell 
Tylden Masters, medical graduates eminent as botanists ; 
and Sir Alfred Lewis Jones, a Liverpool shipowner, one of 
the founders and one of the most liberal supporters of the 
Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine. 

It will be observed that the name of Lister is not men¬ 
tioned as occurring in this volume. This is explained by the 
fact that in the three volumes of this series the names are 
given only of those noteworthy persons who died between 
Jan. 22nd, 1901, and Dec. 31st, 1911. 


Clinical Disorders of the Heart Beat: A Handbook for 
Practitioners and Students. By Thomas Lewis, M.D. 
Lond., D.Sc. Wales, M.R.C.P. Lond., Lecturer in Cardiac 
Pathology, University College Hospital Medical School ; 
Physician to Out-patients, City of London Hospital for 
Diseases of the Chest. London : Shaw and Sons. 1912. 
Pp. 104. 

The object of this small book, as clearly stated in the 
preface by Dr. Lewis, is to afford a concise and practical 
statement of the new facts and conclusions likely to be of 
service at the bedside which have been brought to light by 
the application of precise graphic methods to the study of 
the mechanism of the heart beat in health and disease. 
Hr. Lewis gives it as his opinion that the acquisition of the 
fecial manipulative skill and the necessary experience 
which the method requires entails too great an expenditure of 
time and energy adequately to repay the practitioner of 
general medicine, and he believes that most of the disturb¬ 
ances of the heart’s mechanism met with in ordinary practice 
can be identified by simpler means. With this view we find 
ourselves in complete accord, and we can cordially commend 
Hr. Lewis’s clear exposition of the information afforded by 
graphic methods in terms of the clinical phenomena appre¬ 
ciable by ordinary methods of physical examination. His 
Hook is not only very interesting, but it contains many useful 
Hints, and it presents in simple form some of the complex 
disturbances of cardiac action with whose manifestations 
everyone is familiar, together with an explanation of the 
mechanism underlying their production, which in many 
cases has been only recently brought to light. It should 
serve to encourage the careful and exact clinical observation 
in practice of all cases of disturbance of cardiac rhythm, 
and in so doing to lessen* the confusion existing in many 
quarters as to their significance, their gravity, and their 
treatment. 


The first chapter is introductory and indicates briefly the 
nature of the ordinary forms of irregularity which are 
classified into the following groups : Sinus arrhythmia, 
heart-block, premature contractions, paroxysmal tachycardia, 
auricular fibrillation, and alternation of the pulse. In the 
succeeding chapters each of these is considered in detail and 
is illustrated by simple diagrams and by representative 
tracings. The relative frequency of disorders of the cardiac 
mechanism from adolescence to old age in general hospital 
practice is given as auricular fibrillation, 41 per cent. ; 
premature contractions, 34 per cent. ; paroxysmal tachy¬ 
cardia, 10 per cent. ; sinus arrhythmia, heart block, 
and alternation, 5 per cent. each. In cases in which 
there is obvious evidence of cardiac failure, at least 
60 per cent, of irregular hearts are irregular because of 
fibrillation of the auricles. It is a matter of some surprise to 
us that the percentage of cases of paroxysmal tachycardia 
is as high as that given, and in the absence of the figures 
upon which these conditions are based we cannot avoid the 
suspicion that Dr. Lewis has been particularly favoured in 
the number of cases of this condition he has seen, owing to 
his special interest in obscure arrhythmias. Among other 
generalisations which he enunciates we may mention that an 
irregularity of heart or pulse before the tenth year is almost 
always a sinus arrhythmia, and, again, that when the 
ventricle beats regularly and its rate is continually below 35 
beats per minute complete heart block is probably present, 
while, on the other hand, if the ventricle beats irregularly 
and the rate exceeds 120 per minute fibrillation of the 
auricle is most likely the cause. The significance of 
solitary pulse intermittences, of coupled beats, triple beats, 
and halved pulse-rate is also discussed. 

In the descriptions given in subsequent chapters of the 
individual forms of arrhythmia their mechanism is clearly 
explained and illustrated by diagrams and tracings. Their 
symptomatology, prognosis, and treatment are also suc¬ 
cinctly passed in review, so that within comparatively small 
compass there is presented in readable and intelligible form 
a valuable account of the results of modern research upon 
the subject of irregularities of the heart’s action. 


Primary Malignant Growths of the Lungs ami Bronchi. 
By J. Adler, A.M., M.D., Professor Emeritus at the 
New York Polyclinic. London and New York : Longmans, 
Green, and Co. 1912. Pp. 325. Price 16*. 

In the ordinary text-books on medicine but little space is 
devoted to a consideration of primary malignant growths of 
the lungs. Carcinoma and sarcoma of the lungs are rare 
conditions, but according to Dr. Adler they occur more 
frequently than is generally thought to be the case. Espe¬ 
cially in recent years more cases have been recorded, but he 
believes that the increase in the percentage that has been 
estimated is to be mainly attributed to more attention being 
paid to those types of tumour, and the greater care and 
more extensive microscopic investigation with which 
necropsies are carried out at the present time. In the 
volume before us much instructive information is given in 
regard to malignant growths of the lung. Dr. Adler has 
evidently devoted much time and care to the compilation of 
the book, for out of 325 pages of which it is composed no 
less than 211 are taken up by abstracts of cases collected 
from medical literature. 

In discussing the question of heredity Dr. Adler quotes 
Josefsen and Pfannenstiel, who found only one case of 
accredited heredity among their 70 cases. Judging also 
from a large number of other cases recorded, it is evident 
that the incidence of malignant growths of the lungs is not 
seriously affected by hereditary strain. The concomitance 
of tuberculosis and cancer is also mentioned. At one time it 
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was stated that when tuberculosis was found cancer could 
not occur ; now, however, it is recognised that this view is 
incorrect, and experience has shown not only that car¬ 
cinoma, especially of the cancroid variety, is sometimes 
found in a tuberculous cavity, but that ordinary pul¬ 
monary tuberculosis, with breaking down of tissue 
and formation of cavities, as well as miliary tuberculosis 
and localised tuberculosis in other organs, may be asso¬ 
ciated with pulmonary neoplasms. We may add that this 
fact is supported by the post-mortem records of the Cancer 
Charity of the Middlesex Hospital. 

The clinical account of malignant disease of the lung is 
clearly given, and attention is drawn to certain physical 
signs which yield valuable diagnostic information. Amongst 
these is that known as “cornage,” a sound very similar 
to that obtained from the trachea when it is partially 
compressed. It is pathognomonic of bronchial obstruction, 
and Dr. Adler believes that it may be considered, especially 
when heard about the root of the lungs, and better still 
when accompanied by some dulness, as an almost certain 
sign of tumour. The pathology of primary malignant growths 
of the lung is well described, and some photographs of the 
microscopical appearances are beautifully executed. 

We have perused this volume with much interest, for it is 
an excellent resume of the present-day knowledge of these 
neoplasms. 

The Cause of Cancer, being Pa/rt III. of Protozoa and 
Disease. By J. Jackson Clarke, M.B. Lond., F.R.C.S. 
Eng.. Senior Surgeon to the Hampstead and North-West 
London Hospital, and Surgeon to the Royal National 
Orthopaedic Hospital. With 8 plates. London : Bailli&re, 
Tindall, and Cox. 1912. Pp. 90. Price 7$. 6d. net. 

Both this, the third, volume and also the second, which 
was issued a few years ago, possess much interest for the 
student of the etiology of malignant disease. Mr. Jackson 
Clarke has made very extensive researches on cancer, and 
believes that he has found the protozoon causing cancer. 
Although his conclusions have not been generally accepted 
we can say much for the views which he has adopted. And 
after all though many observers have somewhat hastily con¬ 
cluded that it is impossible that cancer can be due to a 
micro-organism, the support of this position is by no means 
conclusive. The work of Mr. Jackson Clarke requires to be 
repeated, so that his conclusions may be confirmed or 
disproved, if that be possible. Whatever may be the 
outcome of the matter his investigations are of great 
interest, and he has recorded them with impartiality. All 
work honestly directed to the solution of the tremendous 
and baffling problem of the origin of cancer must be 
welcomed, whether we are prejudiced or not against the 
conclusions come to. 


Malingering and its Detection , under the Workmen's Com¬ 
pensation and other Acts. By Archibald Me Kendrick, 
F.R.C.S. Edin., &c. Edinburgh : E. and S. Livingstone. 
1912. Pp. 94. Price Is. 6 d. net. 

This volume is intended for the guidance of non-medical 
persons, more particularly members of the legal profession 
and officials of insurance companies, who may be called on 
to deal with claims for compensation under the Employers’ 
Liability and similar Acts. Its aim is to give such readers, 
in plain language and without the use of technical ex. 
pressions, a brief account of the nature and value of the 
evidence ou which the medical examiner relies in form¬ 
ing a judgment in cases of this kind. The author has 
succeeded in attaining his aim. It might perhaps be 
desirable, in the reference (p. 64) to the absence of faradic 
reaction in permanently paralysed muscle, to point out that 
this applies only to cases of nerve damage. Though, of 


course, implied in the context, this limitation might easily 
be overlooked by the untechnical reader, to whom the term 
“paralysis” more generally means the conditions due to 
central lesion. With this possible reservation the author’s 
descriptions are clear and simple to a degree that should 
make them readily intelligible. A chapter of excellent 
practical advice on the method to be followed in drawing 
up reports in compensation cases wall be found useful by 
medical men who mav not be aware of the pitfalls that 
await the unwary in this branch of medioo-legal practice. 


Recent Methods in the Diagnosis and Treatment of Syphilis : 
The Wassermann Serum Reaction and Ehrlich's Saioarsan. 
By Carl H. Browning, M.D. Glasg., Lecturer on Clinical 
Pathology, University of Glasgow ; and Ivy Mackenzie, 
M.A., B.Sc., M. B., Ch. B. Glasg., Director, Western 
Asylums’ Research Institute, Glasgow. In collaboration 
with John Ckuickshank, M.B., Ch.B. Glasg., Charles- 
G. A. Chislett, M.B., Ch.B. Glasg., Walter Gilmour, 
M.B., Ch.B. Glasg., and Hugh Morton, M.B., Ch.B. 
Glasg. With an Introduction by Robekt Muir, M.A. r 
M.D. Edin., F.R.S. London : Constable and Co. r 
Limited. Pp. 303. Price 8a, 6d. net. 

The large output of works on the modern methods of 
diagnosis and treatment of syphilis is a striking proof of the 
interest that is felt in this department of medicine. The real 
starting point of the recent progress in our knowledge of 
syphilis was without doubt the discovery in 1905 of the 
spiroclueta by Schaudinn ; this was soon followed by the 
discovery of the serum reaction by Wassermann, Kei&ser, 
and Bruck ; and in 1909 the introduction of salvarsan formed 
a further step in our knowledge of this important disease. 
The book before us is one of tire many which have been 
written to explain these modem advances, and we have no 
hesitation in saying that it is one of the best. It contains 
much original work which has not hitherto seen the light. 
About half the work has been devoted to the Wassermann 
reaction and the remainder deals with fclie use of salvarsan. 
The book may be thoroughly recommended to all who wish 
to know about these modern advances. 


Biochemie fur Zahndrzte and Studierende. Von Dr. Kurt 
Ho keen dahl, Lehrer der Zahnheilkunde an der Kgl. 
Friedrich Wilhelms-Universitiit zu Berlin. Berlin und 
Wien: Urban und Schwarzenberg. 1912. Pp. 212- 
Price, paper, 9 marks ; bound, 11 marks. 

On the face of it the publication of a work on bio¬ 
chemistry for dental students and practitioners seem:* 
a new departure. In this country, at least, the dental 
student is called on to pass a not very elaborate ex¬ 
amination in inorganic chemistry, and this, with what- 
knowledge he acquires in his course in physiology, must 
Heeds suffice. From the general scope of the work the 
author might also have included medical students amongst 
those for whom the work is written, as the text does not. 
materially differ from what we find in similar works intended 
for the medical student. 

One quarter of the book is devoted to the chemical and 
physical constitution of cells in general, much on the usual 
lines in which this subject is treated in text-books on bio¬ 
chemistry. In this section proximate principles—water, inor¬ 
ganic salts, lipoids, fatty acids, pigments, proteins, ferments, 
and carbohydrates—are successively taken up, and then the 
author deals with the transformation of energy and meta¬ 
bolism in general, and such subjects as acidity and alkalinity, 
osmotic pressure, chemical energy, the micro-chemistry of 
the cell, and the action of X rays. To the exposition of the 
blood, its red and white cells, haemolysis, coagulation, blood 
plasma and scrum, lymph and transudations, including pus, 
about 30 pages are given. These and the previous subject* 
occupy more than half of the whole book. To bone a few pagw 
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Are devoted, and to teeth about six. The leading facts about, 
the chemistry of cartilage, connective tissues, muscular and 
nervous tissues are set forth. Glands, mucous, salivary, and 
•cutaneous, and their products, normal and abnormal, are 
next dealt with. About eight pages are given to digestion 
in the intestinal tract, and then follows much on the usual 
lines the absorption of food, absorption from surfaces other 
than the intestine, fever, and, to wind up with, about 
20 pages are given to such subjects as anti-bodies, immunity, 
^agglutination, haemolysis, precipitins, opsonins, phagocytosis, 
Aggressins, anti-ferments, and anaphylaxy. There are no 
•figures in the text, and the references to recent literature 
are given at the foot of the respective pages. 

The work is a useful, and not too elaborate, epitome of 
the subject with which it deals. 

Spondylotherapy: Physiotherapy of the Spine, based on, a 
Study of Clinical Physiology. By Albert Abrams, 
A.M., M.D. Heidolb., Consulting Physician to the Mount 
Zion and Ftench Hospitals, San Francisco. Third 
•edition, enlarged. San Francisco: Philopolis Press. 
1912. Pp. 673. 

The third edition of this book, the first edition of which 
was reviewed in The Lancet of Dec. 10th, 1910, is con¬ 
siderably enlarged, and contains additional figures and 
^diagrams. After reading the volume carefully we see no 
reason to depart from the opinion then expressed—that 
much of the author’s contentions rest on an inadequately 
demonstrated basis of supposed fact.; and while we welcome 
any record of therapeutic success, we are not convinced on 
treading his descriptions that there is always sufficient proof 
»of the completeness or permanence of the results apparently 
Achieved. Dr. Abrams maintains that by tapping certain 
•vertebral spinous processes with a hammer or pleximeter he 
•can bring about a modification in size of certain viscera 
supplied from the same spinal segment, and, farther, that 
he can dilate or contract by suitable percussion at different 
levels various circulatory and respiratory organs. Even 
.assuming this to be the case, it is not always easy to follow' 
ithe author in his contention that such modification in 
-dimensions can remove a diseased state of the viscus or 
•organ in question. If we are to judge by his own descrip¬ 
tions, the seventh cervical vertebra is the spinous process 
par excellence for spondylotherapy, inasmuch as he has 
percussed it at one time or another, and with greater or less 
•success, in the following diseased conditions, all of which 
rare specifically referred to in the volume under review : 
.chilblains, coryza, asthma, acute congestion of the bronchial 
•mucosa, diabetes, exophthalmic goitre, migraine, erythro- 
•melalgia, acrodvnia, aneurysm of the abdominal aorta, 
•cardiectatic angina pectoris, hysterical amblyopia, asthenopia, 
^casque itivrasthenique , high blood pressure, emaciation, 
.abdominal arteriosclerosis, pertussis, laryngismus stridulus, 
{pneumonia, cardiac insufficiency with myocarditis. The list 
Las grown somewhat since the first edition appeared. 

</Dphthalmoskopisohe IHagnostik an der Hand typisoli&r Augen- 
hvntergrinidsbilder. Von Priv.-doz. Dr. C. Adam, 

Assistent an der Kgl. Univ. Augenklinik, Berlin. 
CBerlin und Wien : Urban und Schwarzenberg. 1912. 
Pp. 232. Price, paper, 21 marks ; bonnd, 24 marks. 

Dr. Adam deliberately avoids the use of the word “ Atlas *’ 
•in the title of this work, yet its chief utility will be found in 
the excellent ophthalmoscopic drawings which it contains. 
Of these there are 86, and they include all the common 
diseases affecting the fundus of the eye. With the exception 
of those in Frost’s Atlas—so long familiar to English 
Btudents—they form as good a collection as any we are 
acquainted with. They arc reproduced by a photographic 
method, and can, therefore, scarcely be expected to be quite 
.as good as lithographs, but they may be warmly commended. 
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The price of the volume is moderate, and as an atlas alone 
they are well worth the money to the English student, even 
though he be unable to read the text. For German scholars, 
however, the latter is well worth reading. Everything is dis¬ 
cussed from the diagnostic standpoint, with frequent refer¬ 
ence to the plates. Each plate, moreover, is fully described. 
We have a suspicion—it may be wrong—that some of the 
figures are not drawn from actual cases, but represent typical 
conditions. Even so, we do not consider it at all an 
objection in a book meant for students and general 
practitioners. 

LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Care of Infants and Young Children . By A. Dingwall 
Fordyce, M.D. Edin., F.R.C.P. Edin. Edinburgh : E. and S. 
Livingstone. Pp. 158. Price Is. 6d. net.—This book 
contains much good and valuable material upon the 
above subjects. It is extremely simply written and is 
altogether very readable. It is, however, rather to be 
regretted that Dr. Fordyce has tried to make the book suit¬ 
able for the requirements of such widely separated classes. 
The preface states that it is hoped the book may prove “a 
useful guide for mothers, nurses, health visitors, and students 
of medicine.” As a result of this attempt there is too much 
medical matter for the lay woman, and although there is 
much that is of value for the medical student, the general 
treatment of the subject is undoubtedly more adapted for 
lay people than for the profession, and this detracts very 
considerably from its value for the medical student. 

Speaking generally, the anxiety of the lay woman to 
deal with medical matters needs moderating rather than 
encouraging, and for them a *• little knowledge ” about 
such matters as tubercle, meningitis, and syphilis may be 
‘•a dangerous thing.” For all classes of readers, how¬ 
ever, more space might have been devoted to the 

commoner difficulties met with in connexion with breast¬ 
feeding, which often discourage natural feeding quite 
unduly. Nor is any mention made of “ test-feeding,” 
the use and value of which are so well recognised. 
The simpler remedies for constipation, such as olive- 
oil and massage, which are really better than drug treatment 
in many cases, are left unnoticed. In the chapter on the 
work of the health visitor it would have been satisfactory 

to see some mention made of the infant consultations, to 

which, where existent, the health visitor can, and should, 
refer cases for the requisite medical supervision, and by 
attendance at w r hieh she may make herself proficient. Many 
parts of the book are, however, useful, end as a whole it is 
free from prejudice, and will doubtless cncourage thought 
for, and care of, the infant and young child. 

Diagnostico Precoz de la Tuberculosis J'"trwnar. Por 
el Dr. R. Pla t Armengol. Parcel";.a : Herederos 
de Juan Gili. 1912. Pp. 410. Price 6 pesetas.— 
Dr. Pla y Armengol has here given us in a space of 
under 500 octavo pages a very complete aceu.n.t of 
modern methods for the early diagnosis of tubercn v .is. 
He reminds his readers in his preface that tuberculosis 
is now allowed by all authorities to be curable, although 
this w r as not always the case. But at all times some 
physicians, beginning with Hippocrates, have held that 
it is curable -at any rate, if diagnosed and treated early. 
Dr. Pla y Armengol divides his book into two parts of three 
chapters each. The former three deal with methods of 
diagnosis depending on the recognition of the bacillus tuber¬ 
culosis. In Chapter I. he deals with the various procedures for 
the detection of the bacillus in the sputum ; in Chapter II. 
with the various tuberculin reactions, and with anaphylactic 
reactions ; and in Chapter III. with reactions in vitro , 
such as scrum agglutination, precipitation reaction, and the 
like. The latter three chapters treat of methods of 
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diagnosis independent of the recognition of the bacillus— 
namely, the ordinary diagnostic methods common, mutatis 
mutandis , to all diseases. Considering its small size the 
work is a fairly complete compendium of diagnostic methods 
according to modern knowledge, and an additional feature 
of value is a very full bibliography. 

Spectroscopy . By E. C. C. Baly, F.R.S. New edition. 
With 180 illustrations. London: Longmans, Green, 
and Co. 1912. Pp. 687. Price 12*. 6 d .—The previous 
edition of this standard work was issued in 1905, but owing 
to the great number of papers since published describing 
most important investigations in spectroscopy the author set 
to work to include in a new edition the substance of these 
nvestigations. He confesses that it has been a difficult task 
to do this whilst confining the book within reasonable limits 
of space. The chapters on phosphorescence and fluorescence 
and absorption spectra give, perhaps, the best evidence of 
reference to recent work, the author himself having con¬ 
tributed valuable papers from time to time on these subjects. 
As is well known, there are some practical applications of 
spectroscopy in medicine connected chiefly with absorption 
phenomena, but there is, of course, a far wider field of 
study in other directions, the interest of which increases 
constantly. The book will be appreciated for the careful 
account which it gives of the practical side of the subject, 
presented in the light of recent advances. 


JOURNALS AND MAGAZINES. 

The Journal of Hygiene. Edited by G. H. F. Nuttall, 
J. S. Haldane, A. Newsholme, C. J. Martin, J. C. G. 
Ledingham, and G. S. Graham-Smith. Vol. XII., 
No. 3. October, 1912. Cambridge University Press. 
Price Is. 6<2.—J. W. Cornwall describes a number of experi¬ 
ments on the mean lytic point of red blood corpuscles and 
the apparent tonicity of sheep serum, and comes to the 
following conclusions. The red blood corpuscles of different 
species have different and distinct mean lytic points. The 
apparent tonicity of sheep serum has no relation to the mean 
lytic point of the red blood corpuscles of the individual. 
The apparent tonicity of sheep serum is not due to its 
proteins or to its lipoids, and the residue of sheep serum, 
after removal of proteins and lipoids, is sufficiently alkaline to 
cause lysis.—H. R. Dean, working on the mechanism of com¬ 
plement fixation, finds that a dilution of an antiserum can 
be found which, when mixed with an appropriate quantity 
of the homologous antigen, forms no precipitate, but never¬ 
theless binds the complement. If complement is added, a pre¬ 
cipitate appears after an interval of 6 to 26 hours. The amount 
of the precipitate can be increased, within certain limits, by 
increasing the amount of complement. Similar results are 
obtained if an euglobulin solution is substituted for comple¬ 
ment. By keeping a precipitating mixture of antigen, 
antiserum, and complement at a temperature of 0° C. it is 
possible to demonstrate that the resulting precipitate con¬ 
tains the mid-piece fraction of the complement in an active 
state. The precipitate fixes both fractions of the comple¬ 
ment. The results obtained in these experiments show that 
the fixation of the fractions of the complement by a mixture 
of antigen and antiserum is essentially similar to the fixation 
produced by suspensions of barium sulphate and similar 
complement-fixing substances. These experiments con¬ 
firm the recent work of Gengou on this subject. The 
particles of a precipitate probably absorb the euglo¬ 
bulin of the guinea-pig serum, and this absorption 
of euglobulin is an essential part of complement fixa¬ 
tion.—G. Cox, F. C. Lewis, and E, E. Glynn investigated 
the number and kinds of bacteria carried by and contained in 
over 450 naturally infected flies caught in different parts of 
the city of Liverpool during September and the first part of 


October, 1911. The number coming from house-flies whilst 
struggling in a liquid may vary from 2000 to 350,000. Flies 
caught in insanitary or congested city areas may carry and 
contain from 800,000 to 500,000,000 bacteria, while those from 
sanitary, less congested, or suburban areas from 21,000 to 
100,000. The number of intestinal bacteria is far greater in 
flies from insanitary areas. Of the colon group examined 
19-5 per cent, belonged to the B. acidi lactici type, 12*2 per 
cent, to the B. coli communis type, 19'5 per cent, to the 
B. neapolitanus type, and 46* 4 per cent, to the B. lactis 
aerogenes type. One bacillus, which gave identical reactions 
with B. enteritidis Gaertner except in regard to serological 
tests, was found, and one identical with Morgan’s No. 1, 
and many others closely resembling it. Flies caught in milk 
shops apparently carry and contain more bacteria than those 
from other shops with food exposed in a similar neighbour¬ 
hood. In cities where food is plentiful flies rarely migrate fron* 
the localities in which they are bred. Their observations 
demonstrate the necessity of efficient municipal and domestic 
cleanliness if the food of the inhabitants is to escape pollu¬ 
tion.—J. 0. G. Ledingham investigated separately the two 
processes involved in the phagocytosis of bacilli (B. typhosus> 
by polymorphonuclear leucocytes in the presence of a sensi¬ 
tising fluid—viz. : (1) the sensitisation of the micro¬ 

organism, and (2) the phagocytosis of the sensitised micro¬ 
organism. The removal of opsonins by bacillary emulsions 
was found to run the course of an adsorption process, as 
evidenced by the numerical relations found to subsist 
between the bound and the free opsonin in equilibrium. 
Also the actual phagocytosis of sensitised, or partially sen¬ 
sitised, micro-organisms suspended in a neutral fluid was 
found to proceed as an adsorption process. This interest¬ 
ing paper is illustrated by numerous curves.—E. C. Hort and 
W. T. Penfold contribute a most interesting and important 
paper, illustrated by 27 charts, on the relation of micro¬ 
organisms to fever. The authors had previously shown 
that the injection into animals of various substances 
suspended or dissolved in saline or water may give rise 
to fever which depends, not on the nature of the sub¬ 
stances, but on contamination of the diluent employed. 
Water or saline may be absolutely free from living or deai'2 
micro-organisms at the time of injection, and may yet be 
strongly pyrogenetic. The contaminating principle in such 
water or saline they have shown to be a heat-stable body of 
small molecule, incapable of removal by ordinary method ot 
filtration, and having no relation to the degree of demon¬ 
strable infection of those liquids. In the guinea-pig the 
temperature is so unstable that it is impossible to draw safe 
conclusions as to the temperature changes after injection. 
The rabbit is free from this objection, and consequently wa~ 
the animal used. They further show that in injection 
experiments increase of the volume of the diluent has a 
striking effect in increasing the extent of the fever produced 
They also noted that the effect may be masked if too large ^ 
dose is given. In these experiments the cultures or centri¬ 
fuged organisms were killed by heating in a water-batb 
for two minutes at boiling point. The organisms they 
examined may be divided into two groups : (a) producing 
fever on intravenous injection, including B. typhosus 
B. coli, B. pyocyaneus, B. subtilis, M. melitensis 
B. pestis, M. catarrhalis, B. influenzae, B. acnc. 

S. albus and citreus, gonococcus, V. cholene, and malleir: 
(h) producing no fever when injected after destruction by 
heat, including S. aureus, pneumococcus, streptococcus 
B. diphtherias, B. anthracis, B. tetani, B. tuberculosis, ani 

T. R. tuberculin. The medium on which the organism - 
grown affects the pyrogenetic properties to some ex ten: j 
T hey found it impossible to produce any sign of immunity I 
the injection of the pyrogen of B. typhosus. In the case : 1 
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B. typhosus, when a suitable quantity is injected, whether of 
culture medium plus organisms, washed organisms separated 
from the medium by the use of the centrifuge, or the super¬ 
natant layers of the broth from which the organisms have 
been thrown down, the results are always the same. They 
think that, on the whole, the evidence suggests, but does 
not absolutely prove, that the immediate fever, which follows 
the injection of living or dead organisms of group a , is due 
to introduction of an adventitious heat-stable pyrogen derived 
from the medium, and is not due to a pyrogen extracted 
from the organisms. They discuss the bearing of their 
-observations on the injections of vaccines into the human 
.subject. 

The Journal of Physiology. Edited by J. N. Langley, 
•Se.D., F.R.S. Vol. XLV., No. 4. Cambridge University 
Press. Pp. 213-306. Price 6$.—“ The Gaseous Metabolism 
of the Heart and Lungs ” has been determined by 

C. Lovatt Evans, who used the now well-known method 
of Starling and Knowlton for establishing an artificial 
•circulation in the isolated living heart and lungs of 
the dog. To this was added a respiration apparatus 
-adapted to give oxygen absorptions and amounts of CO a pro¬ 
duced. The CO a output of the heart-lung varies from 
3 to 5 c.c. per gramme of heart per hour. The oxygen intake 
is 3-5 to 6 c.c. The respiratory quotient of the heart on the 
-average is 0-9, but is subject to decided variations, and when 
‘there is augmented use of oxygen it may be very low—0*6 or 
less. The efficiency of the heart considered as a machine is 
very low—e.g., from 2 to 10 per cent. An increase of 
temperature of 7°C. (32°-39°) results in an increase in the 
•gaseous exchanges—the increase is almost exactly proportional 
to the increase in the number of beats. — “ The Capacity of the 
Air Passages under Varying Physiological Conditions” is the 
subject of a contribution by C. G. Douglas and J. S. Haldane. 
The authors’ object was to determine the “dead space ” or 
capacity of the respiratory passages during rest and work. 
The maintenance of resistance in the smaller bronchi is 
probably of as much importance for the even distribution of 
air throughout the lung substance as is tlie resistance of the 
arterioles for the distribution of the blood throughout the 
body. During the hyperpnoea of muscular work there is a 
very great increase in the volume of the effective dead space 
in breathing. This increase is due to dilatation of the 
bronchi, with a consequent diminished resistance to the 
ipassageof air inwards and outwards. — “ Vascular Reflexes, 
•chiefly in Relation to the Effect of Strychnine,” by the 
editor, J. N. Langley, is a continuation of his observations 
•on the effects of poisons on the response of peripheral organs 
"to nerve stimulation. Strychnine, curari, and nicotine all have 
a paralysing action on the majority of peripheral nerve cells. 
The experiments were made on cats and rabbits. After being 

.anaesthetised, the brain activities were set aside by injecting 
starch grains in suspension into the peripheral end of the 
right carotid artery. The vagi and depressor nerves were 
usually cut on both sides, and the blood pressure recorded. 
'The details are too intricate to be summarised in the space 
-at our disposal, but we commend the contribution to the 
attention of pharmacologists. The author’s results are at 
variance with those of some other observers, for he finds that 
strychnine does not cause a reversal in the depressor action 
•of the depressor nerve, or of the depressor and vagus in 
the cat, though it does commonly modify the effect of 
stimulating the vagus and internal saphenous nerves in 
-the rabbit. These two nerves contain both pressor 
and depressor fibres. The author, besides recording 
the results of his experiment, gives an interesting account 
iis to the mechanisms by which they can be explained.— 

* 4 The Conditions Controlling the Agglutination of Proteins 
^already acted upon by Hot Water” forms Part IV. of the 
^contributions on “Heat Coagulation” by Harriette Chick, 


D.Sc., and C. J. Martin, D.Sc., F.R.S., of the Lister Insti¬ 
tute. The paper will appeal to those especially interested 
in this subject. The authors’ summary of their results 
extends to about a page and a half.—“ The Gaseous Meta¬ 
bolism of the Liver ” is considered by J. Barcroft and L. E. 
Shore, and the first instalment, or Part I., deals with meta¬ 
bolism in fasting and late digestion. They determined the 
total blood-supply to the liver, and the following conclusions 
are arrived at. The coefficient of oxidation for livers of 
cats which had been unfed for 36 hours is from 0-005 to 0-018 
per gramme per minute ; for animals fed 18 hours before the 
experiment 0 024 to 0-050 c.c. The hepatic artery is the 
dominant source of oxygen supply to the liver, especially in 
the case of fed animals. The amount of oxygen used does 
not appear to be governed by the blood-supply if above a 
certain limit either in the liver or in the intestines. 


METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS BOARD. 

Appointment of a Research Bacteriologist. 

The Metropolitan Asylums Board on Nov. 30th considered 
a proposal by the Hospitals Committee to appoint a research 
bacteriologist to inquire into the incidence and causation of 
zymotic disease. The Hospitals Committee stated that in 
November, 1911, Professor G. Sims Wood head, the Board’s 
consultative medical adviser, made suggestions for the 
development of the Belmont laboratories and for extending 
the scope of the work there, and the committee was of 
opinion that no further time should be lost in appointing a 
medical man trained in bacteriological research work and 
capable of undertaking original investigations into the 
causation, infeetivity, prevention, and treatment of zymotic 
disease. The several medical superintendents had been 
consulted in the matter and welcomed the idea. Since the 
year 1870 the total number of admissions to the Board’s 
fever hospitals had been upwards of 500,000, and the 
number of deaths nearly 40,000. .Since the Board was 
constituted about £15,000,000 had been expended in 
the provision of hospitals for, and in the treatment of, 
infectious sick persons, but no practical step had been taken 
with the view of ascertaining the causes of the diseases 
for which the patients were admitted. The total number 
of deaths from the principal epidemic diseases during 
the last five years in London had been 22,649, of which 
10,199 (or 45 per cent.) were attributed to measles. 
The percentage of mortality of measles patients in the 
Board’s hospitals in 1911 was 13-9. These facts alone the 
committee regarded as justifying a determined effort to save 
life and to reduce the great expense involved in maintaining 
I large isolation hospitals. These results were likely to be 
achieved when the causes of zymotic disease had been dis¬ 
covered. The time of the Board’s bacteriologist, Dr. G. E. 
Cartwright Wood, was fully occupied in clinical investiga¬ 
tions, in the production of antitoxic serum, and many other 
duties, and it would not be possible for him to undertake the 
work the committee had in mind. 

Some discussion took place on the recommendation. 
Canon Sprankling, who moved its adoption, pointed out 
that this country was very far behind others in the important 
work of original research. The reference back of the 
recommendation was moved on the ground that provision was 
made for research by the National Insurance Act, and that 
the Board ought not to undertake a responsibility which 
properly belonged to the State. 

Dr. Bousfield remarked that the Board had merely been 
“warehousing” infectious disease, treating symptoms, and 
making no investigations into the cause of disease. Expendi¬ 
ture on research would result in a saving of money to the 
ratepayers. 

Professor W. R. Smittt pointed out that the incidence of 
infectious diseases in London did not show any marked 
diminution, and the Board had done nothing to examine into 
the incidence of disease, although no other authority in the 
world had as wide a field for investigation and research. 

The reference back was defeated, and the Board decided 
by a large majority to appoint, subject to the approval of the 
Local Government Board, a research bacteriologist at a 
salary of £500 per annum, a committee being instructed to 
report further as to the details of the duties of the office. 
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Stefa $nfanti<ms. 


AN ADJUSTABLE 

This bandage has been invented to meet a need in 
military as well as hospital and private practice. It is an 
inexpensive article, and by its use a great saving of time and 
money will be effected, the final result being equal, in both 
efficiency and appearance, to the most elaborate bandaging 
yet used to retain a dressing on the head. Ordinarily many 
yards of bandage are used each time a complete head 
dressing is put on, and this material is wasted usually when 
once removed ; in addition, it takes at least five minutes to 
apply, and pressure on the top of the. head is very difficult 
to obtain. The bandage illustrated can be applied easily in 
30 seconds, removed instantly, and reapplied as often as 


HEAD BANDAGE. 

size and the extreme rapidity with which it can be applied 
are points of vital importance on the field of battle, where it 
is possible by its use to bandage the heads of 10 patient* 
while but one could be done in the former way. In hospitals 
a great saving of time and materials can be obtained, and in 
first-aid equipments and the medical man’s emergency bag 
it has a distinct place. The dressing can be removed and 
reapplied very quickly and neatly, an obvious advantage to- 
the medical man. The bandage may be compared to a. 
skull-cap reaching from the eye-brows to thue nape of 
the neck, thus enclosing the greater part of the head, 
making it very difficult to dislodge. The side is cut up 



necessary. The pressure can be altered at wiil!. and when the 
bandage is soiled it can be washed ami sterilised an 
indefinite number of times. No special skill or ex;>enence is 
necessary to apply it. It will fit any head, owing to one 
side being cut with a gore. The whole article is manu¬ 
factured from one piece of cloth, reinforced over the top 
with fine strong tape, so that the bandage is very durable. 
For military practice a safety-pin, a sterile cyanide gauze 
dressing, and the bandage are enclosed, compressed, and an 
impervious cover put over all. The size is x 1J X 1 in. 
= 1*9 cubic inches, or 31-25 c.c., the weight being slightly 
over ^ oz. The material is of linen, very strong. Its small 


from the part, above the ear to near the top of the head. 
One lower edge is continued 1 into a bandage which goes a 
little over the circumference of the head, being 2j in. wide. 
Thus, when lying down, the juncture and pinning positions- 
come at the side, making it very comfortable. After an 
operation such as trephining a dressing can be very quickly 
fixed. It has already been tested successfully in actual 
hospital work. 

The bandage can be obtained from Messrs; Burroughs, 
Wellcome, and Co., Snow Hill Buildings, London, E.G. 

Gordon Gv Copeland* M.B. Toronto. 

Toronto, Canaria. 


TUBE FOR IRRIGATION OF THE AURAL CAVITIES. 


V, 


The tube here figured I have found useful in some cases 
of suppurative otitis in which there were cholesteatomatous 
masses in the antrum. I believe that by means of otectomy 
and irrigation the aural 
cavities can be disinfected, 
but some cases of choles¬ 
teatoma have hitherto been 
amongst the exceptions, and 
it is taught in various works 
of otology that in such 
cases a radical operation is 
advisable. Recently I have 

succeeded in irrigating the antrum by means of my 
curved tube. This can be introduced after otectomy, aud 
when in its proper position the opening in the side of the 




tube should be opposite the entrance to the antrum (the 
position of the tube is shown by the indicator), and the 
irrigating fluid can be sent straight into that cavity. In 

most cases of cholesteato- 
matous accumulation in the 
antrum I believe the opening 
into that cavity is of con¬ 
siderable size. In one of 
my cases the offensive 
odour did not entirely pas* 
away until I had washed 
out of the antrum by means 
of this tube a mass of cholesteatomatous matter. Two 
tubes are, of course, required, one for each side. 

Harlcy-street, W. F. FaULDER WHITE, F.R.C.Sk Eng. 


W allasey Hospital Amalgamation : the 

National Insurance Act. —A joint meeting of the sub¬ 
scribers to the Liscard Victoria Central Hospital and the 
Wallasey Dispensary was held in the board room of the 
former institution on Nov. 29th, when a resolution was 
unanimously adopted approving of t he amalgamation of the 
two institutions, which will from Jan. 1st next be known as 
“ The Victoria Central Hospital and Wallasey Dispensary.” 
The invested funds of the dispensary are to be handed over 
to the committee of the hospital, but to be ear-marked and 
available only for dispensary work. The chairman said that, 
in the matter of the Insurance Act, some two or three months 
ago their medical staff notified them that after Jail. 15th 


they would no longer agree to attend gratuitously to patients 
in that hospital who were entitled to benefits under the Art. 
That raised a new situation. No one found fault with the 
decision the doctors had come to, but the hospital had 
no funds to pay its medical staff, ami therefore they hoi 
to consider the situation. The subcommittee came to the 
conclusion that if the Act was going to provide money for 
the relief of persons suffering from sickness or accident. tci 
only were the medical men who attended them at the 
hospital entitled to some financial consideration, but the 
hospital was also entitled to something for their mainien- 
I ance. The committee decided to notify the Insur azic<~ 

I Commissioners to that effect,, and there the matter stood. 
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tions of the Commissioners start with the proposal that the 
law should be amended so as to place the two sexes on an 
equal footing. This recommendation was widely expected ; 
it is agreed to by the signatories of the Minority Report, and 
€s likely to be generally acquiesced in. In Scotland the 
equality advocated already exists, as it does in France, 
Oertnany, Anstria, the iTnited States, several of onr colonies, 
.atid most of the countries in which adultery is a ground for 
◄divorce. The grounds for divorce as recommended by the 
£toyal Commission are as follows: (1) Adultery (including 
dnnatural offences); (21) wilful desertion for three years and 
cipWards ; (3) cruelty ; (4) incurable insanity after five years’ 
confinement; (5) habitual drunkenness, found incurable 
after three years from first order, courts of summary juris¬ 
diction having the power to grant orders of separation for 
Ewrt ttore than two years, and the High Court of the 
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district having the power to extend such orders up to a 
total of three years; (6) imprisonment after commuta¬ 
tion of a death sentence to penal servitude for life. 
The first of these introduces the proposed new condition 
of equality between men and women, for hitherto adultery 
has been a ground for divorce upon the husband’s petition, 
and upon that of the wife for judicial separation only. 
The Commissioners state that they have not overlooked the 
arguments founded on physiological considerations and on the 
different consequences of immorality in the one case and 
in the other, but that these are outweighed by the further 
considerations which they set out. They remark upon 
the broad agreement of witnesses upon this point, and 
i upon the apparent unanimity of women of all classes and 
of all shades of religious and political opinion. They also 
make interesting references to the evidence of Lord 
Salvesen upon the practical working of equality under 
the existing law in Scotland. In spite of this unanimity 
of testimony, the matter will not be settled without further 
question by any forthcoming measure, for some of those who 
hold that the two sexes not being physiologically identical 
do not necessarily fall in the same legal categories will 
be found high in the ranks of the physiologists and the 
medical practitioners. 

The conditions, to be added to those already existing, 
under which the Commission recommends that decrees of 
nullity of marriage should be obtainable as distinct from 
dissolution or divorce are also of great medical interest. 
It will be appreciated that these recommendations have 
the approval of the Minority, and that the decree of 
nullity pronounces a marriage void—i.e., declares that there 
has been no marriage whatever ceremony of a religious 
character or formality may have taken place. It is pro¬ 
posed that a party shall be entitled to a decree of 
nullity provided that the suit be instituted within one year 
of the marriage and that there has been no marital inter¬ 
course after discovery of the defect: 1. Where the other 
party is of Unsound mind at the time of marriage, or in a 
state of incipient mental unsoundness which becomes 
definite within six months after marriage, of which the first 
party was then ignorant. 2. and 3. Where the other party 
is, at the time of the marriage, subject to epilepsy or to 
recurrent insanity, or is suffering from a venereal disease in 
a communicable form, and such fact is concealed from the 
first party, who remains ignorant of the fact at the time of 
the marriage. 4. Where a woman is found to be pregnant at 
the time of her marriage, her condition being due to inter¬ 
course with some man other than her husband. 5. Where 
there has been wilful refusal, without reasonable cause 
on the part of the other party, to permit intercourse, 
and where there has, in fact, been no intercourse. 
It is round the five grounds for divorce summarised 
above that controversy will take place, of which 3, 4, 
and 5 are those which will most concern members 
of the medical profession. They will be witnesses upon 
whose evidence, amounting to advice, the court will be 
obliged to depend in cases which, as they will involve the 
total dissolution of the marriage tie, will require more grave 
consideration and judgments more weighed than in the 
case of judicial separation ; and it is with regard to these 
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The Report of the Divorce Com¬ 
mission and the Medical 
Profession. 

The changes in the law which are proposed in the Report 
of the Royal Commission on Divorce and Matrimonial Causes, 
and more particularly those to which the signatories of the 
Minority Report object, will provide topics for much dis¬ 
cussion before they are embodied in an Act of Parliament. 
With the various questions of jurisdiction and legal pro¬ 
cedure which are raised in the report members of the medical 
profession are not greatly concerned, except in one direction. 
The hearing of matrimonial causes locally, where the suitors 
are poor, will tend to increase the number of occasions upon 
which medical witnesses will be required, while it will not 
entail upon such witnesses absence from their practices for 
indefinite periods of time and in return for inadequate fees. 
The Commission also recommends that all matrimonial causes 
shall be tried by a judge alone, and not before a jury. This 
is already the practice in the majority of cases, and will 
probably be preferred by medical witnesses, as a judge is 
more likely to appreciate the evidence given by them than 
are the members of any jury. The introduction of medical 
assessors to advise the judge should also in this way be 
rendered more easy, if such a practice should ever be insti¬ 
tuted for cases where conflicting medical evidence is likely 
to be given. 

But the medical profession is intimately concerned with 
those proposals of the Commissioners that relate to the 
founds for the dissolution of marriage. Here, by the way, 
•questions arise which all men must answer for themselves in 
Accordance with their religious convictions and the dictates 
Of their individual consciences, and to such matters no refer¬ 
ence Is called for. Leaving these aside, the recommenda¬ 
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three points also that the Commission has been guided most 
markedly by medical evidence, the importance of which it 
acknowledges in many passages of the report. More than 
30 medical witnesses gave evidence, and some of this, now 
published in full, is valuable scientific reading. The facts 
entitling a party to divorce will have to be proved by evidence 
in a court of law, and the other party* or those repre¬ 
senting the other party—for example, in the case of insanity 
—will be entitled to call evidence also. The Commissioners 
have given attention to the case of persons not able to 
obtain medical witnesses owing to lack of means or other 
ciuses, and have recommended an extension of the system 
of appointing medical inspectors now in use in cases in 
which impotence is alleged. 

Cruelty is now a ground for judicial separation only, 
and, as our readers know, the medical evidence on 
the matter is very difficult to give. The Commission 
recommends as a definition of cruelty “such conduct 
by one married person to the other party to the 
marriage as makes it unsafe having regard to the 
risk of life, limb, or health, bodily or mental, for the 
latter to continue to live with the former/’ and expressly 
desires to see recognised as cruelty, actual physical violence, 
grave insults and offensive conduct, and drunkenness, the 
court to be satisfied that, owing to the risk specified above, 
it is no longer safe for the petitioner to live with the re¬ 
spondent. The communication of venereal disease and the 
compelling of a wife to prostitute herself are also specified as 
forms of cruelty. The Commission while wishing to see the 
jurisdiction of courts of summary jurisdiction preserved 
for the reasonable protection of the person needing it, 
would do away with the power of courts of summary jurisdic¬ 
tion to grant permanent separation orders and would sub¬ 
stitute for such decrees of divorce pronounced by the High 
Court. Cruelty is now a ground of divorce in many European 
countries, including Austria, France, and Russia, and also in 
New South Wales and Victoria. The establishment of 
cruelty in petitions for divorce already requires medical 
evidence in many cases, and this will become more essential 
when it is remembered that the proposals are to enlarge 
the importance of cruelty by making it a ground for the 
dissolution of marriage, and to define expressly as cruelty 
conduct which is not physical violence, and which will only 
entitle to divorce in so far as it involves risk of bodily or 
mental health. It is essential to remember the necessity for 
proving this risk as a fact before the judge. In the report 
of the Minority this point is insisted upon, for they object 
that the application of the existing law as to cruelty in 
particular cases has been of such a nature as to bring very 
trifling matters within its scope, and urge that collusion will 
ba fostered, while different standards of cruelty exist in 
different classes of society, as well as different concep¬ 
tions of cruelty in the minds of different judges. In 
this matter of making cruelty a ground of divorce, 
hs in the case of desertion, there is undoubtedly reasonable 
ground for divergence of opinion. There will be probably, 
as there are now, cases of collusion or of alleged collusion, 
and cases of exaggeration, and the question to be asked is 
whether these are to outweigh the claims of those other cases 
in which the cruelty is beyond question. The majority of 


the Commissioners prefer that there should be release from 
the bonds of matrimony in the latter class of case, even 
though incidentally some persons may take advantage of the 
law without good cause for doing so ; and medical men, who 
know better than any class of the community the horrors 
that attend the maintenance of some marriage tics, will be 
of the same view. 

The consideration of the arguments for and against 
making the insanity of one of the parties to a marriage a 
ground of divorce on the petition of the other party occupies 
considerable space in the Commission’s report, and in that) 
of the Minority. This is undoubtedly one of the most, 
important as well as difficult of the problems with which 
the Commissioners had to deal. It is one upon which they 
had an important body of medical evidence to assist them, 
while a substantial divergence of opinions was expressed 
by medical men. We propose to leave this matter for 
future consideration. The intermixture here of psychological 
and pathological factors places the whole question on a piano 
by itself. 

• - » - 

Mental Deficiency : the Dropped 
Bill. 

The decision of the Government to drop the Mental 
Deficiency Bill from its programme of measures to be 
passed during the present session of Parliament is deeply 
to be regretted, not only as it involves the postponement of 
legislation to deal with an urgent and growing evil, but also 
because it reveals so unmistakeably the true inwardness of 
the party politician’s attitude towards questions of genuine 
social reform. Ostensibly, of course, the Bill has been 
sacrificed owing to the shortage of Parliamentary time, ami 
some plausible justification of this sort was no doubt felt to 
be necessary in view of the reiterated declarations of the 
Home Secretary that it was the firm determination of the 
Government to get the measure on the statute book 
year. Had no such explanation been forthcoming, the 
event might, perhaps, have seemed too remarkable a fulfil¬ 
ment of the confident prophecy of a promineut supporter c: 
the Ministry, who distinguished himself by his effort? t * 
obstruct the progress of the Bill in Committee, and who vi¬ 
able from the first to express a comfortable assurance th:* 
the intentions of the Government would have altered be for- 
Christmas. Whatever were the grounds of this politician.'* 
belief, his anticipations have been realised, and he may no- 
have the satisfaction of feeling that, if his contributions ‘ 
the proceedings in Committee showed no knowledge oi 
problem which this Bill was designed to deal with, xl 
showed an intimate acquaintance with the value 
ministerial promises and the stability of ministerial reso 
tions. Be that as it may, it is certainly somewhat 
fortunate, at a moment when the virtues of represent 
live institutions are being scrutinised with a cxir. 
and disillusioned eye, that at such a time so striking - 
object lesson should have been given of the indifference 
politicians of either party to measures as compared 
tactics. 

It would be merely tedious to describe once more 
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nature and gravity of this problem of the feeble-minded. 
The facts are familiar to all students of the question, and 
are not disputed by anyone who has the smallest claim to 
speak on the matter with authority. Nor is there any serious 
difference of opinion as to the principles on which a solution 
of the problem should be sought. The Government Bill was 
framed in general accordance with these principles, and 
on most of the points where it might have been open 
to criticism Mr. McKenna showed a most exemplary 
readiness to accept suggestions for its improvement. 
And in this connexion it is only right to acknowledge 
the admirable thorough ness with which the majority 
of the members of the Committee applied themselves 
to the work of revising the Bill, which, as a result of 
their labours, was certainly made more acceptable to 
moderate and cautious opinion. The alterations introduced 
involved, no doubt, some restriction of the scope of the 
measure, but this would not, perhaps, have been altogether 
a disadvantage in the first essay of what is admittedly 
a new and far-reaching experiment in social legislation ; 
and the modifications helped to dispose of the objections 
taken to the Government’s original proposals on the ground 
of their undue interference with the liberty of the subject. 
No sane critic, however jealous of the integrity of this 
principle, could question the right of society to protect 
itself against individuals whose mental deficiency had been 
already proved to be a source of positive danger to the 
community or a cause of suffering to themselves, and it was 
to individuals falling under one or other of these categories 
that the operation of the Bill would have been confined. 
It is, of course, possible that this opinion might be 
challenged by the weak-minded criminals and the imbecile 
fiUes-mbres for whom it was proposed to provide more fitting 
and more efficient, and at the same time more humane, 
treatment than they have hitherto received; but it is 
accepted by the overwhelming majority of responsible and 
intelligent citizens. It is, in fact, the one gratify¬ 
ing feature of an unfortunate story of Parliamentary pro¬ 
cedure that the dropping of the Mental Deficiency Bill 
should have elicited so many weighty and earnest ex¬ 
pressions of public opinion in approval of the objects of 
this measure. 

But while we may confidently anticipate that the good 
sense of the community will eventually assert itself in this 
matter, it would be idle to pretend that no mischief 
has been done. We live in days when even the most 
sentimental humanitarian can hardly be blind to the fact 
that for nations, as for individuals, the struggle for existence 
is still a stern reality, and that in that struggle efficiency 
is the price of survival. The events that are passing in 
the world to-day should afford warning enough of the fate 
of a country in which the interests of party politics 
are preferred to the serious business of national organisa¬ 
tion. It is a lesson which is applicable to other matters 
besides the preparation and conduct of war, and nowhere 
is it more pertinent than in what has to do with the 
furthering of racial fitness. Here, no less surely than in 
military affairs, it is by its heed to detail and its promptitude 
in realising the importance of time that a nation will attain 
success. 


The National Insurance Act. 

Our readers know well the position in which the medical 
profession stands with regard to the working or otherwise 
of the Act. The decision of the members of the British 
Medical Association, representing the great majority of the 
medical profession, will not be made known until the end of 
next week, for the votes on the one issue—viz., whether 
the last amended edition of the Government’s offers 
should be accepted or not—will be counted on Thursday, 
Dec. 19th. Meetings in the meantime are being held 
by practitioners in all parts of the kingdom, and their 
results are receiving prominence in the daily press, so that 
we are made aware from day to day in which direction the 
tide is apparently running. We must be cautious, however, 
about accepting all the readings of what is taking place which 
are offered to us by some political newspapers; for these have 
throughout the struggle been willing to use the actions and 
attitude of the medical profession as arguments in support 
of, or in resistance to, the general policy of the existing 
Government, but have not by any large interpretation of 
our motives prevented the rise of public prejudice against 
the medical claims. 

In The Lancet this week Dr. William Gordon, 
physician to the Royal Devon and Exeter Hospital, who 
rightly enjoys a very high professional standing, urges that a 
plain statement of the medical position should be made for 
the information of the lay press. If this be possible nothing 
but good could come of it. But the difficulty is that a 
variety of plain statements have been made to the lay press, 
and are being made, while no combination of them—no selec¬ 
tion of what appears to be undeniably true in some, with 
rejection of what appears to be undeniably unsound in 
others—could be contrived either by any individual, or 
by any organ of public opinion, or by any association 
or union of professional men, which would be treated 
by the profession as a common basis of agreement. 
Especially is this the case now, when concessions have been 
made by the Government in response to certain demands, 
and when other concessions have been withheld, and when 
even what was presumed to be the unanimous platform of 
the medical profession has been somewhat modified. A 
concession of a demand may be only apparent; again, a 
refusal of a concession may be due to the fact that the 
principle has been already conceded. In each case, whether 
there has been a concession or a refusal becomes, to some 
extent, a matter of opinion, and in framing a plain statement 
this inability to take any point as accepted must form a grave 
difficulty. Valuable sympathy with our professional position 
might be created by a fair attempt to enlighten lay opinion, but 
at this stage of affairs any statement drawn up for the guidance 
of the press of the country might be immediately weakened 
by challenges in different directions. A year ago such a 
statement could have been made, and would have had, we 
feel sure, the best possible effect. Had it received, as we 
think it would have, the support of the editors of the best 
newspapers, much of the utterly undeserved criticism 
of the medical profession in this long struggle would 
never have seen daylight. It would have become apparent 
from the first that the attitude of resistance or distrust of 
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the medical profession was founded upon reasonable objec¬ 
tion to the alteration of their whole professional lives 
without any warning. The public would have learned from 
the beginning three things: that the statutory body con¬ 
trolling both our education and our behaviour was not con¬ 
sulted as to the scheme of the Government; that the great 
Universities and Corporations granting the degrees and 
diplomas under which we work were not consulted; that 
the governing bodies of the British Medical Association 
and of certain other bodies created to promote the cor¬ 
porate interests of the profession were not consulted. 
Great apprehension was consequently created from the 
first lest the status of the medical profession should 
suffer under the proposed conditions, lest it should be 
impossible to maintain our educational standards, and 
lest the professional life should be so altered that there 
would not be sufficient candidates to carry on our work upon 
lines that till now have been the envy of other civilised 
communities. Such are the causes of our fears, and it has 
been no fault of The Lancet if this has not been widely 
recognised. 

The Provisional Regulations in their amended form have 
been printed as a pamphlet at the price of 2 d ., and doubtless 
are already in the hands of our readers; though it will be 
our duty to publish them in The Lancet before the date of 
their coming into effect. The course of events in the pro¬ 
cedure of the British Medical Association is to a certain 
extent dictated by precedent. Two days after the oounting 
of the votes—i.e., on Saturday, Dec. 21st—the meeting of 
the Representative Body will advise the Council what action 
should be taken. If a two-thirds majority is obtained in the 
former body in support of a policy, that policy will be 
adopted by the Association. If no such majority is obtained 
it appears that the Association would technically be bound 
to fall back upon the decision reached at the annual Repre¬ 
sentative Meeting in Liverpool, which involves refusal of 
service. 


Foreign University Intelligence.— 

Berlin: Dr. Rudolf Ehrmann and Dr. Joh. Plesch have been 
recognised as privat-docenten of Medicine ; Dr. Franz Muller 
as prirat-docent of Pharmacology and Pharmacognosy; Dr. 
J. Fraenkel as privat-docrnt of Surgery and Orthopaedics ; 

and Dr. Otto Ringleb as prirat-docent of Urology._ 

Berne: Dr. J. \V. Schiirmann has been recognised as 
prirat-docent of Bacteriology and Hygiene.— Erlangen: 
Dr. Hermann Merkel has been appointed Extraordinary 
Professor of Forensic Medicine and Pathological Anatomy, 
together with the charge of the Medico-legal Depart¬ 
ment of the Pathological Anatomy Institute; and Dr. 
W. Brock has been recognised as prirat-docent of 
Laryngology. — Greifsrcald : Dr. Paul Schroeder, Oberarzt 
of the Berlin University Clinic of Mental and Nervous 
Diseases, has been appointed to the chair of Neurology 
and Psychiatry, and Director of the University Clinic 
for those affections, in succession to Dr. E. Schultzc. 
— Jena : Professor Gumprecht has been appointed to 
give a course of instruction in Social Hygiene.— Kiel: Dr. 
Max Brandes has been recognised as prirat-docent of Surgery 
and Orthopaedies. — Munich: Dr. Gustav Klein has been 
promoted to an Extraordinary Professorship of Gynaecology. 
— l\ancy : Dr. Simon has been appointed to the chair of 
Clinical Medicine in succession to the late Dr. J. Schmitt.— 
Prague (Bohemian Unirersity): Dr. Karl Weigner, Extra¬ 
ordinary Professor of Anatomy, and Dr. Ottokar Srdinko, 
Extraordinary Professor of Histology and Embryology, have 
been granted the title and rank of Ordinary Professor. 
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THE PROBLEM OF SLEEPING SICKNESS. 

It has been publicly stated upon high authority that the 
most anxious problem of the present, as well as of the future, 
in connexion with tropical medicine, is that of sleeping sick¬ 
ness. This malady, for which no specific remedy so far has 
been discovered, is almost inevitably fatal, and carries off its 
victims to the grave after a period of protracted suffering. 
Its ravages in Africa are common knowledge; in Uganda, 
for example, within a period of seven years 200,000 people 
out of a total population estimated at 300,000 were swept 
away by the scourge, and this notwithstanding many well- 
directed efforts by the authorities and the expenditure of 
large sums of money. Sleeping sickness seems now to be 
firmly established in certain regions of Central Africa, and 
in places along with the corresponding trypanosomiasis of 
animals, retards greatly the economical development of 
extensive areas of country. The infection has followed in 
the wake of explorers and traders, penetrating into the 
interior by travelling up navigable rivers and across 
inland lakes, advancing along new commercial routes 
and invading fresh districts. Some persons at home 
have in consequence been led to express the opinion 
that the opening up of certain portions of the dark 
continent has, at least up to the present, proved to be 
more of a curse than a blessing, from the point of view of 
health, to the unfortunate inhabitants. In the circumstances 
it seems somewhat remarkable that there has been hitherto 
no popular history and description of this terrible disease 
written in the English language for non-medical readers, 
though in Germany such a work has for some years existed, 
prepared, it may be added, by so able an expert on the 
subject as the late Professor R. Koch. To remedy this 
deficiency, Dr. F. M. Sandwith, Gresham professor of 
physic, has been prompted to prepare in a concise form a 
popular account of the trypanosomiasis of man and animals, 
his endeavour being to provide a brochure which would be 
found of value to explorers, missionaries, merchants, or 
others who might have to live for a time in Africa within 
the danger zone of this appalling malady, and which also 
might, perhaps, prove of service in affording information 
to the many relatives and friends of those who might 
be exposed to trypanosomic infection in the course of 
their work abroad. The material which was brought 
together by Dr. Sandwith was made, in the first in¬ 
stance, the basis of three lectures on sleeping sickness 
delivered by him early in 1912 at the Gresham College. 
This material is now published in pamphlet form 1 at the 
desire expressed jointly by the Research Defence Society 
and the Gresham Committee, which made a grant of money 
towards the cost of publication. It appears surprising to 
us that Dr. Sandwith has been able to compress within the 
compass of some 56 pages of print all the main facts con¬ 
cerning sleeping sickness in man and the trypanosomiasis of 
cattle without, so far at least as we can judge, omitting a 
single essential particular. This pamphlet, so full of 
valuable information and so clearly and concisely written, 
is sure to have the wide circulation which it deserves, and 
should do good service in diffusing useful knowledge which 
we hope may in time bear good fruit. It must specially 
prove of interest to all those who are anxious to prevent 

1 Sleeping Sickness. By F. M. Sandwith, M.D., F.B.C.P.. Gresham 
Professor of Physic ; Lecturer at the London School of Tiopiual Mem- 
cine, Ac. London: Macmillan and Co. 1912. Pp. 66. Price 44. 
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suffering and death among the native races, or who are 
desirous of removing the serious obstacles to progress and 
economic development raised by the existence of human and 
animal trypanosomiasis in certain regions o£ Central Afrksa. 


THE PRESENT DANGER OF HUMAN INFECTION 
FROM THE MILK OF TUBERCULOUS CATTLE. 

Medical men and veterinarians have for many years been 
in accord in urging the necessity for the adoption of strong 
measures to keep in check, and eventually get rid of, the 
plague of tuberculosis ; and a paper read by Dr. Sheridan 
Del6pine a short time ago, at the Conference of the 
National Association for the Prevention of Consumption, 
can well be brought to the notice of our readers in the same 
column as the recently issued report (for 1911) of the 
veterinary surgeon to the corporation of Glasgow. Dr. 
DelGpine took as the title of his paper “ The Share Taken by 
Human and Bovine Tuberculous Products in the Infection of 
Young Children,” and his final statement demonstrates 
very emphatically the necessity for the systematic and j 
proper inspection of dairy cattle, for he states at 
the conclusion of his paper, ‘ ‘ Taking all these things into 
consideration, I think it is possible to say, without fear of 
exaggeration, that not less than 25 per cent, of the tuber¬ 
culous children under five years of age suffer from infec¬ 
tion of bovine origin, and that this estimate is much 
lower than one based on probabilities would be.” Earlier 
in his paper we read the gratifying statement that “as 
a result of the work done in Manchester during the last 
14 years the amount of tuberculous milk supplied to the 
town has been reduced to about one-third of what it was 
originally, and its infectivity has also been reduced to a 
very considerable degree.” 1 This statement is a great 
tribute to the work done by Dr. J. Niven and his veterinary 
officials, and the example of the Manchester corporation 
in this direction might with advantage be followed by 
other cities, if Parliament is still going to delay some form of 
general legislation on milk questions, and leave municipalities 
to use what local powers they can obtain in various 
manners. The extensive prevalence of tuberculosis 
in cattle and in that other animal, the pig, which 
feeds so largely during a certain portion of its life upon 
milk, is constantly brought into prominence by abattoir 
statistics, and those of Glasgow, carefully compiled in the 
veterinary report of Mr. Trotter, shows no exception to the 
rule. Mr. Trotter commences his report by the statement 
that “ The most frequent disease affecting home animals is 
tuberculosis,” and states that out of 71,745 British cattle 
slaughtered no less than 8932, or 12*44 per cent., proved to 
be tuberculous. Of these, 1398, or 15* 65 per cent., of the 
carcases were so badly affected that they had to be destroyed. 
Of the pigs, out of 44,643 animals slaughtered 3740, or 
8 ’37 per cent, were tuberculous, 91, or 2*43 per cent, of the 
carcases having to be totally destroyed. He calls attention 
to the crying necessity for enforced legislation in connexion 
with the inspection of dairy cows and the sale of milk, 
and states that a comparison of the number of cows 
in Scotland with the number of cows removed under the 
Order shows that, whilst a few authorities are doing their 
utmost to prevent the sale of milk drawn from animals 
affected with tuberculosis of the udder, there are a great 
many other authorities who are doing absolutely nothing. 
He points out how defective the 44 milk ” clauses of the 
Burgh Police Act are in that they 4 4 do not compel the 
dairyman to notify all cases of udder disease, do not insist 
upon the examination of all cows being carried out by 
veterinary surgeons, and do not empower the local authority to 
slaughter useless animals. ” Of the prevalence of tuberculosis 

1 See also Thb Lancet, May 25th, 1912, p. 1424. 


amongst milch cattle, further evidence was shown by the fact 
that of 98 cows tested with tuberculin before being admitted 
to the herds from which milk is supplied to the fever 
hospitals no less than 40 were rejected, 30 of them being 
positive and the other 10 doubtful reactions—truly alarming 
proportion when we consider that these would all be good- 
looking beasts which had received the critical attention of 
the dairy owner beforehand in the full knowledge that they 
were to be tested. The danger is not, of course, that all 
the reacting animals give infective milk, but that such a 
degree of prevalence of tuberculosis must mean the presence 
of a high proportion of dangerously infected animals in our 
herds?” It is now five years since the Commission on 
Tuberculosis reported that “cows’ milk containing bovine 
tubercle bacilli is clearly a cause of tuberculosis, and of 
fatal tuberculosis, in man.” Neither the Board of Agri¬ 
culture nor the Local Government Board have been 
sufficiently active in the matter, but we note with pleasure 
that Mr. John Burns has given notice this week of the intro¬ 
duction of a new Milk Bill into the House of Commons. 


THE MILIARY PLAQUES FOUND IN SENILE BRAINS. 

Among various interesting communications in the excellent 
Transaction* of the American Medico - Psychological Association 
for last year is a paper by Dr. Solomon C. Fuller, of 
the pathological laboratory, Westborough State Hospital, 
Massachusetts, on a study of the miliary plaques found in 
the brains of the aged. It forms a weighty contribution to- 
the elucidation of a topic which has occupied pathologists 
and alienists during the last few* years, and has on more 
than one occasion given rise to somewhat acrimonious 
polemics. Briefly, it may be recalled that plaques of 
so-called miliary sclerosis have been recognised for 
12 or 15 years, or more, as occurring with con¬ 
siderable frequency in the brains of patients suffering from 
senile dementia, -while more recently attempts have been 
made to demonstrate that such plaques only occur in 
certain cases of senile dementia—viz., those described as 
constituting a class by themselves and known as Alzheimer’s 
disease, or presbyophrenia. It has been maintained, indeed, 
that these plaques are the pathological substratum and 
pathognomonic of that variety of involutional dementia. If 
this were really the case, presbyophrenia might come into 
the toxi-infective group, especially as some have thought the 
plaques to be of bacterial origin, and would possess a histo- 
pathology as definite as that of general paralysis. Dr. 
Fuller’s convincing contribution to the subject may be 
recommended to the notice of all whom the settling of this 
vexed question may concern. Histologically, miliary plaques 
are discrete structures of variable size in which a dark, 
circular homogeneous nucleus-like mass is centrally 
disposed. Round it is a larger and lighter area, which is, 
however, still darker than the adjacent brain tissue. 
In this outer portion are glial and nerve fibrils and 
also granules and globules of not definitely determined 
nature. The central homogeneous mass is often radially 
pointed, like an official seal. 'The whole plaque has been 
likenod by Achucarro and others to the ray fungus of actino¬ 
mycosis. Dr. Fuller’s paper is based on the study of some 
93 cases ; his material, therefore, is adequate for the deter¬ 
mination of definite conclusions. He finds that 87*5 per 
cent, of plaque cases also show convolutional atrophy, but 
other cases with equally marked atrophy may be without 
plaques. Ail plaque brains show more or less advanced 
cerebral arterio-sclcrosis ; on the other hand, cerebral arterio¬ 
sclerosis may be even more marked in non-plaque brains. It 
can have, therefore, little if any direct causal association 
with plaque formation. Cases of senile involutional dementia 
are the most likely to have plaques, but they have certainly 
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been found in the brains of individuals without any 
psychosis at all, and again, therefore, cannot be considered 
as characteristic of any special form of mental disease. As 
a rule, they are more numerous in those portions of the brain 
which show the maximum of general pathological alterations. 
Thus, in senile dementia they occur with the greatest 
frequency in the frontal and hippocampal regions. They are 
found in the molecular layer of the cortex and in the white 
substance, as well as in the more important layers of the 
cortex, which is their site of predilection, and therefore 
cannot be regarded as originating solely in the degeneration 
of ganglion cells. Probably they are formed by the deposition 
of the products of pathological metabolism resulting from 
degenerating nerve elements. Attempts at elimination and 
replacement, as evidenced by undoubted neural and glial 
proliferation in their neighbourhood, do not appear to be 
successful. Dr. Fuller concludes that there is considerable 
similarity between the lesions of senile dementia and those 
of normal senile involution of the brain, and believes, on 
histological grounds, that the former are only an intensifica¬ 
tion of the alterations found in the latter. 


EUGENICS AND PUBLIC HEALTH. 

An instructive lecture on this subject was delivered in 
July last to the Congress of the Royal Sanitary Institute at 
York by Professor Karl Pearson, which, after publication in 
the journal of the institute, has now been issued as a 
pamphlet, in which form it will be read appreciatively by 
many. Professor Pearson has" set himself to vindicate the 
claims of the modern statistical expert to act, in concert 
with the medical officer of health, as official interpreter of 
the records, which it is the duty of the latter to collect. 
“I have come,” he says, “that I may endeavour to 
show that in the field of public health, in the treat¬ 
ment of social welfare, an entente cordials of mathe¬ 
matics and medicine is of no less importance than 
another partnership in the diplomatic sphere.” Referring 
to the enormous literature, in the shape of the reports 
of medical officers of health, which has sprung up 
during the last ten years, he proceeds: “I am convinced 
that some of you (his audience) are asking yourselves the 
cui hono of the great national record the very storage of 
which is becoming a ‘ burning ’ question in the smaller 
districts.” Whilst acknowledging the courtesy of health 
officers in sending him their reports, Professor Pearson goes 
on to suggest in what respects nlany of them fail in point 
of accuracy and comprehensiveness. As illustrations of the 
fallacies frequently met with, he cites several instances in 
which valuable statistical material has been unskilfully 
treated, and erroneous conclusions arrived at. For example, 
the case is quoted of a large town from which 8000 records 
of infantile mortality have been received. But in the 
columns describing the mother’s health, a statement of 
her condition is made in only 4 per cent, of the whole. 
Another example is adduced where the attempt was 
made, by reference to not more than 79 cases, to deter¬ 
mine the influence of the mother’s age at the child’s 
birth on the liability of the latter to phthisis. From 
these few cases it was contended that “this disease 
falls at the beginning, and with increasing incidence on 
those born later in life.” The great objection to the 
above conclusion consists in the paucity of cases used 
in drawing a sweeping conclusion. At least 1000, and 
better, 4000 should have been used in place of 79, in order 
to justify such a verdict. Yet another case is cited in which 
the statement is made by a medical officer, on the experi¬ 
ence of only 382 deaths, to the effect that if parents have a 
boy at one birth it will influence the sex of the next child 
Lorn to them. After examining the figures on which this 


opinion is founded, Professor Pearson objects that no attempt 
is made to ascertain whether the differences are statistically 
significant, but a sweeping scientific theory is based upon 
them that substances derived from the foetus persist after 
birth and influence the sex of the next child. Whether the 
theory that a previous birth influences a later birth be 
true or not, it cannot be answered by such inadequate 
data and inadequate statistical methods. They can only 
harm the science that eugenists and the public health 
service alike wish to forward. Throughout his address Pro¬ 
fessor Pearson advocates the appointment, as an integral part 
of the public health service, of a new officer whom he pro¬ 
poses to style \arp(b/JiadrifiaTtK6s, and who should be available 
generally as the colleague and adviser in statistical matters 
of the medical officer of health. Whether or not public 
opinion is yet ripe for such an addition to local expenditure 
we are unable to say. But having read with interest what 
Professor Pearson has advanced in his lecture with reference 
to the future of public health, we recommend the pamphlet 
to the consideration both of students of State medicine and 
of the official guardians of the public health. 


THE THERAPEUTIC ACTION OF DIGITALIS. 

About the action of digitalis almost more than of any 
other valuable drug there has prevailed a tantalising 
uncertainty until recently. It is difficult to believe that 
during last century it was recommended in the treatment of 
aneurysm ; yet so it was, on the ground that it enfeebled the 
circulation. One of the happiest features of the new 
cardiology, which owes so much to British physicians, is its 
gradual separation of fact from fiction in regard to the 
therapeutic uses of digitalis and its congeners. Systematic 
and prolonged observation of the effect of these drugs on 
patients suffering from cardiac disease, along the lines laid 
down by Dr. James Mackenzie, has already established certain 
fundamental data on which a rational plan of treatment will 
eventually be built. Some extremely interesting observations 
of this kind are reported in the current number of Heart 
(Vol. IV., Part I., p. 33), the deductions from which will 
carry great weight, since they are those of Professor 
A. R. Cushny in collaboration with Mr. H. F. Marris 
and Dr. M. D. Silberberg. The patients in whose cases 
these observations were carried out were in Dr. Mackenzie’s 
wards at the Mount Vernon Hospital. It was found 
that the cardiac action of strophanthus and squill was 
practically identical with that of digitalis, and that the 
gastro-intestinal disturbances provoked in some cases by the 
latter could not be avoided by substituting for it another 
member of the group. The action of the drug proved to be 
twofold : on the one hand, it exercised a direct effect on the 
cardiac muscle, while it also heightened the vagus inhibition 
of the heart. By the use of atropine it was found possible 
to cut out this second effect and thus to study the direct 
cardiac action separately. The cases investigated were 
divisible into two groups—those in which the auricle was 
in fibrillation, and those in which it was acting normally. 
As is now well recognised, the therapeutic effect of digitalis 
in the former type is so striking as to be practically specific ; 
the rapid, irregular pulse is greatly slowed, and the symptoms 
display a remarkable improvement, due to the fact that the 
slowed heart gains mCre diastolic rest. The clinical investiga¬ 
tions here recorded, together with experiments carried out 
in the Pharmacological Laboratory at University College, 
seem to throw light on a matter hitherto obscure—namely, 
the method by which digitalis slows the heart in auricular 
fibrillation. As has been said, it was shown that this was 
not due to the vago-inhibitory effect of the drug, since the 
injection of atropine did not interfere in any way with the 
action of digitalis or strophanthin in retarding the quick. 
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irregular pulse of fibrillation. The next question to be 
answered was whether the theory is correct which ascribes 
this retardation to the depression of conductivity that 
digitalis is known to exert ; whether it is due to a cutting 
off at the bundle of His of some of the stimuli which pass 
over in rapid, irregular series from the fibrillating auricle to 
the ventricle. The researches of Professor Cushny and his 
colleagues, though giving no final answer to this question, go 
to show that depression of conductivity by digitalis is a 
vagus effect, and that as the beneficial action of the drug in 
auricular fibrillation is due to a direct effect on cardiac 
muscle, it cannot be wholly ascribed to the cutting off of 
impulses in the auriculo-ventricular bundle. They think it 
possible that digitalis reduces the excitability of the ven¬ 
tricular musculature to some extent, and thereby renders it 
less responsive to the stream of irregular stimuli showered 
down upon it from the fibrillating auricle ; but in either 
case, whether the benefit which patients with auricular 
fibrillation derive from digitalis be due to depression of con¬ 
ductivity or to lowering of excitability, they think it prob¬ 
able that the drug produces those effects indirectly by 
improving the nutrition of the myocardium through an 
augmentation of its contractile power. 


NOVEMBER AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

The temperature of last month over the kingdom as a whole 
differed little from the normal, but had it not been for the 
sudden and remarkable fall to a winter level during the last 
week it would have been above it. The plunge into winter 
was, however, much more pronounced in Scotland and the 
adjacent parts of England and Ireland than farther south. 
On the early morning of the 30th the screened thermo¬ 
meter descended to the abnormal figure of 1° at West 
Linton (about 20 miles south-south-west of Edinburgh), 
and to below 10° in many other localities, including some 
in the north and north-west of England. The change to 
great cold was the result, primarily, of a shift of wind to 

the north-west and north, but the same shift of wind in 

the southern districts of England was only sufficient to 
cause a moderate degree of frost at night, followed 

by a partial thaw during the day. At the Kew obser¬ 

vatory the mean maximum temperature for the month was 
48°, or about a degree lower than the average, while the 
mean minimum of the nights was 38-5°, a figure identical 
with the normal. At Nottingham the means of both the 
maximum and minimum temperatures were the same as the 
November normal, and at Bath the difference was very slight. 
The extreme south-west of England was, as usual during 
November and the winter, milder both during the day and 
night than the other parts of the country. Newquay had a 
mean afternoon warmth 2° higher than London and Notting¬ 
ham, and a night minimum 5° higher. At Jersey and the 
Scilly Isles the respective figures were 4° and 6° higher. 
Within the metropolitan area itself Hampstead experienced 
the lowest temperature both during the day and night, while 
Westminster had the greatest warmth. The means at the 
northern suburb were 46£° for the maximum and 38° for the 
minimum, and at Westminster the corresponding values were 
49° and 39°. The extreme east and the extreme west, as re¬ 
presented by Greenwich and Kew, had the same mean warmth. 
Much of the rain in London and the country as a whole fell 
in the form of drizzle, and although more than half the days 
brought a measurable quantity, the total for the month was 
generally below the average. At Kew, where rain fell on 18 
days, the aggregate was 1* 8 in., or nearly 0*5 in. below the 
normal. At Westminster and Greenwich the total was 
about 1*5 iD., and at Hampstead 1-7 in. November is 
proverbially a gloomy month, but it is seldom that its sunny 
liours are so few as during last month. At Kew the number 


was only 30, against an average of 50, at Greenwich 23, the 
average being 48 hours, at Hampstead 32 hours, and at 
Westminster 15 hours, against an average of 27. At the City 
station, Bunhill-row, the sun was hardly ever seen, and the 
record for the month was no more than 2£ hours instead 
of the normal 22 hours. The south and south-west 

coasts were also much less bright than usual. Many 
of the resorts had a mean of less than 1£ hours 

per day, and even at Jersey the total for the 

month was only 54 hours. Over a large portion of 
the midlands there was less sunshine than in the vicinity 
of London. At Nottingham the total was 13£ hours, 

or 26£ hours less than the average. At Westminster there 
were 19 days entirely sunless, at Kew and Greenwich 14, 
and at Hampstead 12, while in the City all the days except 
three were sunless. On the continent there were few long 
periods of settled weather, except in Italy and on the Riviera, 
and of the two regions the latter was much the finer. At Nice 
there were only four days with rain, and few with an over¬ 
cast sky, while the mean warmth of the afternoons, 54£°, 
was about 2° greater than on the south-west coast of 
England and the Channel Isles, and 6° greater than 
in London. The mean minimum temperature of the nights, 
40°, was, however, lower than on the south-west coast 
of England and not much higher than in London and 
at Bath. At Paris both the day and night temperature 
was lower than in London and in England generally, 
and as rain fell on 15 days and the sun shone for only 
57 hours, the weather of the month must be considered 
unsatisfactory. Berlin was also within the unsettled area. 
On 16 days rain or snow was experienced, and the sky was 
rarely bright. Sharp frost occurred from time to time, and 
the mean minimum temperature of the nights was as low 
as 33°, while the mean maximum was only 43|°. At 
Biarritz the day temperature was about as high as that at 
Nice, but at night it was higher by 3°, the mean being the 
same as that at Newquay, and a little lower than at Scilly 
and Jersey. Many days were wet, especially after the 
11th, and again after the 25th. Altogether there were 
17 days with more or less rain, giving the large total 
of 7*22 in. In Italy rain was of almost daily occurrence 
during the earlier half of the month, but there was, 
nevertheless, a fair amount of sunshine, and the weather 
generally, although little warmer than in the south-west 
of England, was not unfavourable. The only part of 
Europe with really warm weather was the south of Spain, 
where the thermometer rose to 70° on many afternoons, and 
on most others far exceeded 60°. There was also much 
sunshine and very little rain. A similar condition was 
enjoyed during the greater part of the month along the coast 
of Algeria. Until towards the end the weather was 
mostly fine and dry, with a temperature about equal to that 
of a fine May in England. _ 

THE TREATMENT OF PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS 
BY ARTIFICIAL PNEUMOTHORAX. 

Since this method of treatment was first drawn attention 
to by Professor Carlo Forlanini, of Pavia, in 1894, a fairly 
extensive trial has been made of it, and the majority of 
those observers who have published their results speak in 
favourable terms of it. Others have been deterred from trying 
it by serious complications which have occurred within their 
personal knowledge. We publish this week a paper by Dr. 
Claude Lillingston, whose first communication on the subject 
to our columns was the introduction of the method to English 
practitioners, in which he discusses certain theoretical 
considerations, stating indications for and against the 
treatment, and giving the results he has obtained. His 
experience includes 18 patients treated for periods ranging 
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from six months to three and a half years. The disease was 
advanced and active, and the prognosis was very had in 
every case, yet the disease was either arrested or was under¬ 
going arrest in 13. Five patients were either dead or dying. 
Amongst other observers Molon, of Venice, subjected 
44 cases to the treatment. In 12 the operation oould not be 
fully carried out owing to pleural adhesions ; 6 cases became 
worse, death occurring in 3; but in 26 cases good 
results were obtained. Zubiani recorded 25 cases, success 
following in 14. These results indicate that in a good 
proportion of cases successful results may be expected. 
The technique requires care, and a special apparatus, 
including a manometer and cylinders to hold gas and an 
antiseptic fluid. The method therefore is not likely to be 
extensively used in -general practice. Nitrogen gas is 
preferable to sterilised air. The explanation of the good 
results obtained has been much debated, but, as Dr. 
Lillingston maintains, immobilisation and drainage of the 
diseased lung are the chief causes which load to arrest of the 
disease. The rest to the lung thus obtained brings a cessation 
of auto-inoculation. In order that a condition of pneumo¬ 
thorax may be obtained the lung must not extensively be 
bound down by adhesions. The class of case therefore suit¬ 
able for the treatment is one in which there is active disease 
of one lung (the other lung being free of disease or only 
slightly affected), and in which ordinary therapeutical 
methods have not proved successful; but those cases must 
be excluded in which the pathological processes are in aa 
advanced degree—namely, in which much cavitation, 
fibrosis, and extensive pleural adhesions exist. We would 
further insist that the treatment should be controlled 
throughout by means of the X rays, so that proof may be 
obtained as to whether pneumothorax has been produced and 
whether it has been maintained. This method of treatment, 
although its limitations must be recognised, will probably 
prove to be of value in some cases in which the prognosis 
has hitherto been considered very bad. 


A DIPLOMA IN PSYCHOLOGICAL MEDICINE AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

Since 1875 an examination and a Diploma in Public 
Health, and since 1904 an examination and a Diploma 
in Tropical Medicine and Hygiene, have been established 
in the University of Cambridge, and opportunities have thus 
been created for training in research, which have improved 
the efficiency of those engaged in these special departments 
of medicine. But as regards the study of mental disease 
and the care of the insane—subjects which, together with 
public health and tropical medicine, may be regarded as form¬ 
ing the main branches of State medicine—no examination 
or diploma exists at Cambridge. The report furnished to 
the Senate of the University by the Special Board for 
Medicine states the case thus: “The inadequacy of the 
ordinary medical curriculum for the training of those 
who intend to devote themselves to psychological medicine 
cannot now be disputed. At the present time the newly 
qualified physician enters upon asylum service with a very 
insufficient knowledge alike of psychology and the physio- 
logy of the nervous system on which psychiatry and 
neurology depend, and of the modern methods of research 
in mental and nervous disorders. Once having engaged 
in asylum work he rarely has opportunity of learning more 
of these subjects.” The Board, believing that an examina¬ 
tion in psychological medicine and its cognate subjects, if 
established, could not fail to raise the present standard of 
efficiency in applicants for asylum posts, has decided to insti¬ 
tute an examination and to grant a diploma in the subject. 
That a general desire for the establishment of a Diploma in 
Psychological Medicine exists among those best qualified to 
form an opinion on the subject is shown by the fact that 


last year the Medico-Psychological Association of Great 
Britain and Ireland—a body comprising about 700 members 
of the medical profession, nearly all of whom are engaged 
in this special department of medicine—addressed a letter 
through its President to the universities and other examining 
bodies of the United Kingdom, setting forth the advantages 
which a special examination and diploma would confer in 
stimulating research and in advancing knowledge of the- 
nature and treatment of mental and nervous disorders. The 
first examinations for the diploma are fixed for June and 
July next, and all further information can be obtained from 
Dr. C. S. Myers, at the Psychological Laboratory, Cambridge* 


THE REACTION OF URINE TO LITMUS PAPER. 

In a recent number of the Journal of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association Mr. G. H. Meeker discusses 
certain improvements in manipulation in determining the 
reaction of urine to litmus paper. Although the test appears 
to be a simple one, fallacies arise from the use of dry litmus- 
paper and from the faintness of the change of tint. The 
eye needs a control colour guide in order to render the 
results certain. The plan suggested is as follows. Half fill 
a small beaker with the urine and take two slips of red litmus 
paper, R1 and R2. Wet one slip, Rl, with neutral water 
and lay upon a white tile. Hang the other slip, R2, over 
the edge of the beaker, so that it is immersed about two- 
thirds of its length in the urine. After three minutes lay 
R2 beside Rl. Proceed in the same way with two slips of 
blue litmus paper, B1 and B2. The order on the tile should 
be Rl, R2, B2, Bl. In this way the eye can readily detect 
any change of oolour that may have occurred. There ar&- 
three possible alterations in tint : (1) R2 may become 
bluish, indicating alkalinity in the urine; (2) B2 may 
become reddish, indicating acidity; (3) R2 may become 
bluish and B2 reddish, indicating that the urine is- 
amphoteric. If an alkaline reaction is observed it is im¬ 
portant to determine whether or not it is due to ammonium 
carbonate. This is done by heating the tile gently until the- 
paper slips are perfectly dry. If R2, after having become- 
bluish, regains its reddish tint the presence of ammonium 
carbonate is indicated. In such case the bladder is probably^ 
infected. The colour changes indicate whether the urine is 
faintly or strongly acid or alkaline. It is an advisable- 
precaution to wash the hands carefully before handling the 
test papers. _ 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE CHEMICAL COMPOSI¬ 
TION OF THE AIR ON THE VITALITY 
OF MICROBES. 

The current view that certain infectious diseases may be 
contracted by exposure to the foul air of drains or cesspools 
is difficult to reconcile with the fact that such air contains 
fewer microbes than ordinary air. At a meeting of the 
Acad6mie de M6decine of Paris on Oct. 15th M. Gueniot read 
a report on an important investigation made at the Institute 
Pasteur by M. A. Trillat which throws a new light on the 
dangers of foul air. The task was appropriately assigned to 
M. Gueniot, for he had in 1892 read a paper at the Academie 
entitled “Du M6phitisme de l’Air comine Cause de Septi- 
c6mie Pnerperale. ” He related the cases of three women 
who lived, and were confined in a foul atmosphere and 
suffered from puerperal fever. The care which they had 
received during the lying-in period was quite proper, and do 
source of contagion could be traced to any person by the 
most minute investigation. M. Gueniot therefore drew the 
conclusion that the fever was due to vitiated air which 
emanated from a water-closet, cesspool, or sink freely com¬ 
municating with a drain found in these cases. But how 
could such contamination have a pathogenic effect oa 
the puerpene ■ On consulting Dr. Mi quel (of the 
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Observatory of MontBOuris) he was informed that “the 
air of sewers contains fewer microbes than the air 
circulating in the streets of Paris,” and that “ the air 
of cesspools is free from microbes.” M. Gn6niot was 
therefore driven to the conclusion that the foul atmosphere 
acted as culture medium which increased the virulence of 
certain microbes. The microbe concerned in these cases, he 
thought, was the anaerobic one, the septic vibrio. But to 
•demonstrate this theory required chemical and bacteriological 
knowledge which he did not possess. Now, 20 years later, 
the problem has been attacked by one well equipped for the 
purpose. 31. Trillat exposed two sets of various pathogenic 
germs under the same conditions of temperature and moisture 
to pure air and to vitiated air and then cultivated them in 
Appropriate media. He found that those exposed to vitiated 
■air grew more rapidly than those exposed to pure air. This 
laboratory experience was confirmed on comparing the effect 
■of air taken high on 3Iont Blanc with the air of inhabited 
places. He also found that certain putrid gases dissolved in 
water exercised a favourable influence on microbes contained 
in it. He next investigated the nature of these gases and the 
circumstances which determined their formation. They had 
one characteristic property—alkalinity. This was so feeble 
as to be detected with difficulty, but it clearly differentiated 
foul from normal air. Analysis of the gas obtained from fresh 
bouillon in which the proteus vulgaris was growing showed 
beside ammonia fatty amines and volatile substances analogous 
to alkaloids. Analysis of air vitiated by respiration gave similar 
results. A series of experiments with volatile alkaline sub¬ 
stances showed their conservating or activating effect on 
germs. Ammonia present in air in the infinitesimal amount of 
1 in 5,000,000 had a favourable influence on germs, but much 
less than that of the amines of the fatty series produced in 
putrefaction, such as trimethylamine and amylamine. 
Ammonia has also less influence than certain aromatic 
Amines of the pyridic series allied to the alkaloids. The 
favourable influence increased with the molecular weight of 
the gases, which led to the conclusion that it was present 
in highest degree in the volatile ptomaines described by 
Oautier. The sources of these gases are innumerable, for 
they are produced in the decomposition of animal and 
"vegetable substances. They are given off by faecal matter, 
in respired air, from marshes, and in the emanations from 
the ground during earthquakes and sudden falls of atmo¬ 
spheric pressure. But the influence of these gases on 
microbes depends on a number of factors. Dosage is im¬ 
portant. A substance may have a favourable influence in 
feeble dose or after short contact, while it may have an anti¬ 
septic action in larger dose or longer contact. This may 
•explain the fact, mentioned above, that the air of sewers 
and cesspools is free from microbes. M. Trillat also found 
'that distilled water containing only l/5000000th of its 
weight of putrid gas acted as culture medium like bouillon. 
Important- practical conclusions follow from these facts. In 
places such as towns and marshes where these gaseous 
•emanations are present the propagation of disease is 
favoured when the air is charged with moisture or mist, 
for the emanations are dissolved in the floating droplets of 
water which become so many microscopic culture media. 
This doctrine explains also the rapid changes during storms 
produced in certain organic substances, such as the souring 
of milk and decomposition of meat and game. This has 
•been ascribed to electrical action and to the generation of 
ozone. According to M. Trillat it is due to emanation of 
.gases from the soil in consequence of the fall of barometric 
pressure. We may point out that these researches traverse 
»the recent revolutionary doctrine of Dr. Leonard Hill that in 
■ventilation chemical impurity of the atmosphere is of no 
importance. 


ADMINISTRATION OF SANATORIUM 
BENEFIT IN LONDON. 


Work of the Insurance Committee, 

A REPORT was received by the London County Council 
on Dec. 3rd from Mr. J. A. Dawes, 31. P., one of the Council's 
representatives on the Insurance Committee for London, as 
to the administration in London of the National Insurance 
Act, particularly with regard to sanatorium benefit. The 
report outlined the temporary scheme adopted bf the 
Insurance Committee in order that there should be no delay 
in putting sanatorium benefit into operation. A temporary 
subcommittee was appointed for each metropolitan borough 
and for the cities of London and Westminster, composed of 
representatives of the Insurance Committee, the local 
authority, and the various classes of insured persons, and, 
where possible, persons representing the employers’ interests. 

The Insurance Committee had appointed a medical expert 
on whose advice it decided as to the granting of benefit, and 
as to the form that such benefit should take. As a rule, the 
applicant was examined in the first instance by his own 
medical attendant after the necessary evidence had been 
furnished of his qualification to receive benefit. If the 
Committee decided to recommend sanatorium benefit it 
arranged, in cases in which the medical expert advised 
institutional treatment, for the reception of the patient in 
some approved institution. Where dispensary or domiciliary 
treatment was advised the case was remitted to the local 
subcommittee to deal with. In a number of cases the 
medical adviser recommended hospital treatment, owing to 
the case being too advanced to hope that it would yield to 
institutional treatment, or because the patient required to be 
kept under observation in the first instance. 

Up to Nov. 8th 495 applications had been received for 
sanatorium benefit. Of these 25 were not eligible, and the 
remainder had been dealt with as follows: Cases in sana- 
toriums, 84 ; cases in hospital, 12; cases where domiciliary 
treatment arranged, 34 ; dispensary treatment arranged, 35 ; 
hospital (out-treatment) arranged, 6 ; awaiting reply from 
3Iount Vernon, 6 ; cases recommended, but still to be dealt 
with, 8 ; total, 185. The remainder of the cases were in 
process of being dealt with. 

In most instances the Committee was paying 30*. a 
week in respect of patients sent to sanatoriums. Domiciliary 
treatment was arranged for in most cases through the 
patient’s own medical practitioner on terms which had 
been temporarily agreed to by the Committee and approved 
by the Insurance Commissioners. For dispensary treatment 
a number of organisations had been approved by the Local 
Government Board, and many tuberculosis dispensaries were 
being established in various parts of London. 

Schemes had been submitted by most of the temporary 
sanatorium subcommittees to provide for dispensary and 
domiciliary treatment, but these were only of a temporary 
character pending the final settlement of the question now 
under discussion between the Government and the medical 
profession as to the charges to be made for the treatment of 
tuberculosis, and pending also the formation of a more 
complete scheme of dispensaries for the whole of London. 

The Committee had decided, on advice tendered by the 
Insurance Commissioners, not for the present to give 
sanatorium benefit to the dependents of insured persons, 
and this policy would be continued until a more clear idea 
had been obtained of the funds which would be available 
for the work. Particulars were being received from the 
various Friendly Societies with regard to insured persons 
in the county of London, but it would be some time yet 
before reliable figures were available as to the number of 
such persons and as to the number of deposit oon- 
tributories. The Committee was dealing with the question 
of the appointment of permanent district committees as 
provided for by the Act. 

Sanatorium Accommodation in London. 

As an outcome of the Teoent conference between repre¬ 
sentatives of the Metropolitan Asylums Board, the London 
County Council, and the London Insurance Committee, on 
the subject of treatment of patients suffering from tuber¬ 
culosis (The Lancet, Nov. 16th, p. 1388), a letter from the 
London County Council was read at a meeting of the 
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Metropolitan Asylums Board on Nov. 30th. The clerk to 
the Council wrote that it was understood from the discussion 
at the conference that the Asylums Board had no vacant 
institution suitable for the purposes of a sanatorium, but 
that as a temporary measure the Board would be prepared 
to set apart a detached portion of one of its large country 
hospitals for the sole use of such tuberculous patients as the 
London County Council might desire to send there, and to 
accommodate about 500 persons. The County Council 
recognised that such an arrangement would not necessarily 
be a permanent one. The suggestion of the County 
Council was that the Asylums Board should make 
this provision, appoint forthwith the necessary medical, 
nursing, and domestic staff, and supply all the requisite 
furniture and equipment for the reception of patients 
at the earliest possible date. Complete control as 
regards the selection and admission of patients and the 
length of their stay would be vested in or arranged by the 
County Council. The medical officers of the Council, of the 
Insurance Commissioners, and of the Insurance Committee 
would have the right to visit and inspect the institution and 
the patients at any time, but the Council desired that the 
Board, on account of its recognised experience in such work, 
should engage the staff and undertake the general manage¬ 
ment of the institution. The Council would reimburse the 
Board for the entire cost, preferably by payment of a definite 
charge per head of the patients actually maintained, with a 
periodical adjustment according to the ascertained actual 
cost, or at a scale of charges according to the numbers 
maintained. Establishment expenses incurred prior to the 
reception of patients would be borne by the Council. 

The Asylums Board decided on Nov. 30th that the only 
institution available for the purpose at the present time was 
the Lower Southern Convalescent Hospital, and that the 
County Council be informed that, subject to the sanction of 
the Local Government Board, the Board would be prepared 
to allocate this hospital as a sanatorium under the Insurance 
Act on the conditions set forth in the Council’s letter. The 
Hospitals Committee was instructed to take steps imme¬ 
diately for the staffing, equipping, and opening the hospital 
as a sanatorium for tuberculosis patients with the least 
possible delay, the accommodation to bo rendered available 
being 120 to 130 beds. _ 


The Treatment of Tuberculosis in London. 

At a meeting of the medical staffs of the special hospitals 
for treatment of diseases of the chest in the metropolis held 
on Tuesday, Dec. 10th, to consider the problem of dealing 
with tuberculosis in London, the following resolutions were 
passed : — 

1. That whatever arrangements be made by the hospitals for con¬ 
sumption and diseases of the chest to enable them to codpcrate in 
dealing with tuberculous cases under the Insurance Act, it is most 
desirable that for the present such provision as already exists for 
tuberculous cases of all grades, and of different social groups, be fully 
maintained. 

2. That each special hospital for diseases of the chest should be the 
central tuberculosis authority in its own area. 

3. That all tuberculosis departments or dispensaries in such an area 
should be coordinated with this central authority. 

4. That it is desirable that all medical matters relating to the conduct 
of a tuberculosis dispensary established by a chest hospital should be 
under the undivided control of the hospital authorities. 

5. Each special chest hospital, as a central authority, should be a 
centre for the training of tuberculosis officers and for post-graduate 
instruction in tuberculosis. 

6. That the formation of a tuberculosis department in connexion with 
each general hospital, with or without an associated dispensary area, is 
necessary for the adequate practical training of the undergraduate 
student. 

7. That tho principle of remuneration for all medical services 
rendered under the provisions of tho Insurance Act in regard to tuber¬ 
culosis be recognised by the management of each chest hospital. 

8. That a standing committee, representative of tho medical staffs of 
the London chest, hospitals, be constituted to deal with matters of 
common interest as they arise. 


Hunterian Society.— At a meeting of this 

society held at the London Institution on Nov. 27th, Mr. A. H. 
Tubby, the President, in the chair, Dr. W. J. McC. Ettles gave 
a lantern demonstration showing sections of the normal eye, 
also of eyes in various pathological conditions. He also 
showed by the same means colour photographs (autochrome) 
and microscopical slides of various pathological states of 
the eye. . . 


THE LEGISLATIVE CONTROL OF THE 
SALE OF POTENT DRUGS: THE 
BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL 
POSITION COMPARED. 

(By a Special Correspondent.) 

One of the salient features in the evidence of the medical 
witnesses before the Parliamentary Committee on Proprietary 
Medicines has been the demand for further restrictions in the 
sale of potent drugs in order to prevent effectively the indis¬ 
criminate use of preparations likely to endanger the health 
of the consumer,, who is in so many instances totally in 
ignorance of their action and possible by-effects, it is 
only when we compare the facility with which so many 
powerful drugs can be obtained in this country, and the 
entire absence of any restrictions with regard to the sale 
of so many preparations belonging to this class, with the 
safeguards provided in other countries, that the lack of 
legislative control in the interest of the general public 
becomes apparent. 

Position in this Country. 

In Great Britain the sale of a number of drugs known to 
possess a more or less powerful action, which, if injudiciously 
employed, may prove detrimental to health, is unfettered by 
any restrictions, nor is it even limited to those whose 
training entitles them to act as the legitimate purveyors of 
medicine to the public. This is the case with such prepara¬ 
tions as acetanilid, antipyrin, phenacetin, male fem y 
calomel, thyroid substance, &c. As regards the sale of 
those substances enumerated in Part II. of the schedule of 
poisons, this is confined to registered pharmacists, and the 
sole formality to be observed consists in labelling the article 
with its name, the name and address of the seller, and the word 
“poison.” In this way the public is able to obtain, without 
any difficulty and without the advice of a medical man, such 
potent drugs as- chloral hydrate, tincture of opium, and sul- 
phonal. In the case of patent medicines containing a scheduled 
poison (Part II.) all that is required is the word “ poison ” on 
the label, and as the name of the drug actually present need 
not be disclosed the purchaser is in ignorance of the active 
ingredient of his medicine. The British law as it now stands 
permits the practically untrammelled sale of a number of 
very active therapeutic agents without the advice or know¬ 
ledge of a physician, and thus opens the door not only for 
indiscriminate self-dosing, but also for the injudicious ust\ 
often through ignorance, of potent or habit-forming drugs, 
and this is the point to which attention was drawn by the 
medical evidence during the course of the inquiry on the 
subject of the sale and advertising of patent medicines. 

In continental countries, on the other hand, legislation 
has been provided to prevent the sale of potent drugs to the 
public except on a qualified medical practitioner’s pre¬ 
scription, and in some countries even the repetition of pre¬ 
scriptions calling for certain drugs is prohibited, unless sanc¬ 
tioned by the renewed signature each time of the prescriber. 
In the first place it must be remembered that abroad the sale 
of all remedial agents, with the exception of a very few in¬ 
offensive, simple preparations, is confined to the pharmacists, 
and the supply of potent drugs, apart from the scheduled 
poisons, is regulated by special laws. 

Restrictions in Austria and Hungary . 

Thus in Austria the official pharmacopceia contains a table 
of drugs which may not be sold except upon a physician's- 
prescription, and in addition to the 128 substances therein 
enumerated no organo-therapeutic preparations or sera may 
be supplied to the public without a prescription. In addition 
to the recognised powerful drugs such as cocaine, morphine, 
strychnine, arsenic, salts of mercury, &c., we find that, inter 
alia , the following drugs may not he sold except upon pre¬ 
sentation of a qualified medical man’s prescription :—Alos, 
antipyrin, antipvrin salicylate, bismuth subgallatc, bismuth 
salicylate, calomel, chloral hydrate, colocynth, caffeine, 
extract of male fern, formaldehyde, iodoform, jalap, phena¬ 
cetin, phenyl salicylate, podophyllin, sulphonal, syrup of 
ferrous iodide, trional, zinc sulphate, and antimonial wine. 

None of the above preparations may be sold in Austria, 
except upon a qualified medical man’s prescription, whereAS 
in Great Britain the sale of only three of these is restricted 
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to pharmacists, and even then the word “poison”on the label 
is the sole formality required to impress the purchaser with 
the potent action of the drug. To distinguish the potent pre¬ 
parations of this class the titles of all the 128 are printed in 
italics in the Pharmacopoeia. 

In the Hungarian Pharmacopoeia the potent preparations 
are indicated by a cross against the title, while the poisons 
are designated by two crosses. None of the substances so 
marked may be sold except as the ingredient of a qualified 
medical practitioner’s prescription, and to repeat a medicine 
containing a drug designated with two crosses the renewed 
signature, with date, of a physician is required on each 
occasion. Hungary goes farther than any other country in 
restricting the sale of potent drugs, for in addition to the 
drugs marked with two crosses, such as arsenic, the poisonous 
alkaloids, salts of mercury, Ac., which are treated in every 
country as dangerous poisons to be kept under lock and key, 
we find that among the drugs marked with one cross figure 
such substances as ammonium bromide, potassium bromide, 
potassium chlorate, potassium iodide, sodium bromide, 
sodium iodide, saccharin, and tincture of iodine, in addition 
to those substances also enumerated when speaking of the 
situation in Austria. It may be mentioned that nitroglycerin 
is included among the poisons marked with two crosses. 

Provision g in Russia , France , and Italy. 

In Russia none of the preparations which the pharmacist 
is required to keep apart from the others may be sold 
except upon a prescription, and here too the well-known 
coal-tar antipyretics are also included. This is substantially 
the same position as in France, where none of the articles 
regarded as poisons and required to be kept under lock 
and key may be sold without the production of a prescription. 

The Italian restrictions are not quite so rigid as in the 
foregoing countries, and preparations such as acetanilide, 
phenacetin, and sulphonal may be sold to the public 
without a prescription, providing they are put up by the 
pharmacist in the form of separate doses. Only the 
poisons, in all 47, among which figure adrenalin and sodium 
cacodylate, may not be sold except upon a prescription. 
The italian law” contains a special provision requiring the 
prescriber to write out the quantity of the poison in words 
in prescriptions of this kind, while the pharmacist is com¬ 
pelled to retain all prescriptions in which a scheduled 
poison figures as an ingredient. 

Regulations in Germany. 

The German regulations concerning the dispensing and 
sale of potent drugs place the question of repeating pre¬ 
scriptions on an absolutely firm basis. A list of preparations 
which may not be sold except upon a qualified practitioner’s 
or dental surgeon’s prescription has been drawn up, and is 
added to from time to time, as newer synthetic products are 
found to possess a possibly toxic action. Against each 
preparation in this list is stated the maximum dose up to 
which a proscription calling for this drug may be repeated 
without necessitating the renewed signature of a physician, 
dentist, or veterinary surgeon (the latter only in the case of 
drugs for the use of animals). If the single dose to be 
taken exceeds the amount stated in the list, or if the pre¬ 
scriber writes on the prescription “ne repetatur,” the 
pharmacist may not repeat the prescription, unless it is 
again signed and dated on each occasion by a practitioner. 

The following are a few of the principal drugs included, 
with the maximum dose indicated against each :— 


Acetanflid. 

Gr. 

. 7i 

Liq. arsenical. 



Gr. 

74 

Antipyrin . 

. 15 

Nitroglycerin . 



1/64 

Aporaorphin . 

. 1/3 

Opium. 



24 

Arseni urn and salts. 

. 1/12 

Phenacetin. 



15 

Atropine and salts. 

. 1/64 

Pilocarpine and salts 



1/3 

Chloroform. 

. 7* 

Resina jalap*- . 



5 

Caffeine . 

. 74 

Strychnine and salts 



1/6 

Codeine and salts . 

• U 

Sodium salicylate ... 



30 

Emetine . 

. 1/12 

Tartar emetic . 



3 

Ext. belladon. 

. 3/4 

Theobrom. sod. aalicyl 



15 

Ext. colocynth. . 

. 3/4 

Tinct. aconit. 



74 

Ext. filicis liq. 

. 150 

Tinct. belladon. 



15 

Ext. hydrast. liq. 

. 24 

Tinct. digitalis. 



24 

Ext. liyoacyam. 

. 3 

Tinct. opii. 



24 

Ext. opii. 

. 24 

Tinct. nuc. vom. 



15 

Ext. nucia vom. 

. 3/4 

Tinct. 8trophanthi.... 



74 

Fol. digitalis . 

. 3 

Vin. colchlci . 



30 

Hydrargyr. subchlorid.... 

. 15 

Vin.ipecac. 


... 

75 


It must be remembered that the German pharmacist who 
trangresses wilfully or through negligence any of the 
numerous regulations by which his professional life is 
ordered renders himself liable to heavy penalties, which arc 
inflicted even in the case of trivial, or merely formal,, 
offences, and the rigid supervision exercised by the Govern¬ 
ment ensures the exact application of the law. Apart from 
these provisions, no prescription containing chloral hydrate, 
chloral formamide, morphine, heroin, cocaine or their salts, 
preparations of ethylene, amylene hydrate, paraldehyde, 
sulphonal, trional, urethane, or veronal may be repeated, 
unless it bears on each occasion the signature, with date, of 
a practitioner. In this way the continued use of these 
powerful drugs without the knowledge of the medical- 
attendant is rendered impossible. An exception is made in 
favour of prescriptions containing small quantities of 
morphine or heroin in addition to other drugs, where the 
morphine or heroin is present merely as an auxiliary and 
does not represent the principal active ingredient of the 
medicine. In this way medicines containing a total amount 
not exceeding half a grain of morphine, or a quarter of a 
grain of heroin, may be repeated without formality ; this 
does not apply, however, to hypodermic injections. 

It is apparent that in Germany, as in other continental 
countries, quite a number of preparations such as aceta¬ 
nilide, antipyrin, extract of male fern, phenacetin, jalap* 
sodium salicylate, and ipecacuanha—which in England may 
be sold without any restriction, cannot be obtained except 
on presentation of a valid prescription. The German law 
also automatically regulates the question of repeating pre¬ 
scriptions by the simple expedient of prohibiting the repeti¬ 
tion of medicines containing certain specified drugs —i.e. r 
the powerful hypnotics, morphine and cocaine —and in the- 
case of others makes the repetition without the prescriber’s 
consent dependent upon a fixed maximum dose, which must 
be apparent from the directions for use. Thus a prescrip¬ 
tion calling for tinct. opii § ss., “10 drops to be taken 3 
times a day,” may be repeated without any formality, but 
were the directions to read “to be taken as directed,” or 
some similar formula, then the prescription must bear a 
practitioner’s signature, and the date, each time before it 
may be again made up by a pharmacist. 

Compared with the attitude adopted in Great Britain., 
the above restrictions effectively prevent the public from 
indulging too freely in a number of admittedly potent 
drugs. In the first place their sale is forbidden, which 
excludes deliberate self-dosing, and also prevents the taking 
of drugs in the form of some proprietary preparation, as the 
pharmacist is iequired by law to assure himself that no- 
patent medicine he sells contains a drug requiring the pro¬ 
duction of a prescription, and, secondly, the use of a 
prescription for further self-treatment is either limited or 
entirely stopped. 


THE 

NEW INSTITUTE OF PHARMACOLOGY, 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 


On Dec. 4th the new pharmacology laboratories at 
University College, London, were opened by Sir Thomas 
Barlow, President of the Royal College of Physicians of 
London. In his introductory remarks from the chair, the 
chairman of the college committee, Lord Keay, referred to- 
the new constitution of the University of London, which he 
described as frankly a compromise. It could liardly be a* 
matter of surprise, he said, that they were looking forward* 
to further modification of the constitution as a result of the 
work of the commission presided over by the Lord Chancellor. 
The new Institute of Pharmacology formed part of the 
scheme of development of University College which took 
place between 1905-07. The Institute of Physiology was 
already in existence. The acquisition of the site of All 
Saints’ Church in Gordon-square for a hall called for a sum 
of £12,000. Another projected improvement was a School 
of Architecture, which, with the Institute of Chemistry now 
being erected, called for a further sum of money. He took 
this opportunity of announcing that the anonymous donor of 
£50,000, which had made possible the removal of University 
College School to Hampstead, was Mr. Gwynnc Evans, who 
had acted on the inspiration of Professor E. H. Starling and 
the late Dr. W. Page May. 
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Sir Thomas Barlow, in a highly interesting speech, drew 
a contrast between the conditions under which pharmaco¬ 
logy was studied some 30 years ago, which he confessed he 
looked back on as a weariness to the flesh, and those to 
which.the modern student had become heir. He referred to 
the work of the late Professor Sydney Ringer, ’who was a 
pioneer of the modern methods of pharmacological and 
therapeutic research, and he looked forward to the time when 
Professor Ringer's name would be adequately and perma¬ 
nently commemorated. The profession had received of late — 
he trusted with becoming meekness—some severe journalistic 
strictures on the orthodox medical attitude towards quacks and 
quack remedies. He thought that some of the experiments on 
human beings by lay practitioners under enlightened journal¬ 
istic patronage singularly resembled Voltaire's satirical de¬ 
scription of the medicine of his time. They had been asked why 
they discouraged the employment of tropical plants which the 
experience of a savage tribe had found useful in diseased 
conditions locally present in the habitat of that tribe. The 
profession was ready to admit that their use of many of the 
most important drugs had been for a long period empirical, 
but it was a rational empiricism that consisted in close 
observation of disease in all its aspects, leading to a use of 
methods of treatment, it was true, whose operation could 
not at the time be explained, but which carefully recorded 
clinical experience showed to result in definite improve¬ 
ment in definite morbid states—a very respectable form of 
empiricism. The medical profession were alive to the natural 
tendency of the body towards repair, to the limitations 
• of reme i ‘s, and also to the possible harm that might result 
from their use. He urged those journalistic writers who 
assumed the function of guiding the public in its estimates 
of the value of medical opinio i on quackery to make them¬ 
selves acquainted with the methods whereby quinine was 
obtained from bark, morphia from opium, strychnine from 
mix vomica, and sa’icin fro n wi low l>ark, and then to ask 
themselves whether in their own illness they would not 
prefer to be treated with these carefully preparer! essential 
principles in carefully estimated dosage rather than with 
the old crude drugs which were the analogues of the quack 

i nostrums. 

Dr. W. P. Herrinciham, Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of London, proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie, to whose generosity the funds for the building 
were due. The endowment of learning and research, he 
said, was the best investment for the public good. It 
cheapened the cost of learned men, who were very 
expensive to produce, yet very necessary to the public 
welfare. An ordinary labourer cost about £200, whereas 
the medical man cost about £2500. The motion was 
seconded by Professor A. R. CUSHNY, who described 
the methods of experimental therapeutics. New remedies, 
he said, were constantly being proposed. The drugs 
were first investigated as to their characteristics and 
properties in the physical and chemical laboratories. Their 
physiological properties were next investigated by trying 1 
them carefully on some animal to note what kind of effects 
were induced and on what organ or organs they acted. 
Their effects were then cautiously tried by the investigator, 
on himself or on some of his students, and he wished to 
say he had never known any unwillingness on the part of 1 
students to submit themselves to a test. With the know¬ 
ledge thus gained, and not before, the remedies were 
cautiously and watchfully used in the treatment of disease. t 
It was now becoming generally recognised that the hope of 
the future lav in experimental investigation, and to this 
drugs like other things must be subjected. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Sir Thomas Barlow, on the 
motion of the Principal of the University, Sir Henry Mikrs, 
seconded by Professor G. D. Thank, j)ean of the College 
Facility of Medical Sciences. 

The new Institute of Pharmacology adjoins the Institute 
of Physiology. It covers an area of 42 feet by 50 feet, and 
contains, besides the basement and a mezzanine floor, three 
complete floors, the combined floor spaces amounting to 
some 6000 feet. Light is obtained on three sides. The 
ground floor is lined with white glazed brick. It contains 
a chemical room (24 x 30), a library and reading room 
(24 x 18), a workroom for the assistants, a chemical balance 
room, and a dark room. This floor is for advanced work in 
pharmaceutical chemistry. In the mezzanine floor are 
the lavatories and an animal room. The first floor is 


adapted for experimental research, and contains two 
rooms corresponding to those on the floor below, the 
smaller one accommodating the large kymograph, the larger 
one the smaller moveable kymographs and other apparatus. 
A wooden beam runs throughout this floor carrying 
the shaft with pulleys, set in motion by an electric motor, 
whereby power is obtained for the kymographs and other 
apparatus. The gas and water pipes are also Carried in this 
beam, the latter having taps at intervals, from which water 
can be supplied to the various tables, and wires connected 
with an electric clock to give time signals also run along it. 
The artificial respiration pump, also, is connected with an 
iron pipe that runs along this beam, with taps at five points, 
so that artificial respiration can be carried on at different 
spots. A water channel along the floor underneath the beam 
carries off waste water, and covered electric points in the 
floor on each side of the water channel render light and 
power available at various points. On this floor are the 
professor’s room and one for the assistant. The second floor, 
which is lighted from the top as well as on three sides, is the 
students’ room for lectures and demonstrations, and labora¬ 
tory work. It consists of one large room (48 feet by 25 feet) 
with a recessed small amphitheatre for demonstrations and a 
small preparation room, where the drugs and so forth are 
kept. This floor communicates with the theatre of the 
Physiological Institute. 


VITAL STATISTICS. 


HBALTH OF ENQLI3H TOWNS. 

In‘ the 95 largest English towns, with an aggregate popula¬ 
tion estimated at 17,639,881 persons at the middle of this 
year, 8568 births and 5568 deaths were registered during 
the week ended Saturday, Dec. 7th. The annual rate of 
mortality in these towns, which had been 14*1, 15*0, 
and 14-5 per 1000 in the three preceding weeks, rose to 
16-5 per 1000 in the week under notice. During the first 
ten weeks of the current quarter the mean annual death- 
rate in these large towns averaged 14 - 2, against 15*0 per 1000 
in London during the same period. The death-rates in the 
several towns last week ranged from 7*5 in Stockport, 
8 0 in Ealing, 81 in Croydon, 8*2 in Willesden, and 
8 3 *in Wimbledon, to 26*2in Tynemouth, 26*8 in Great 
Yarmouth, 26 - 9 in Stockton-on-Tees, 27-7 in West Hartlepool, 
and 29* 3 in Bootle. 

The 5568 deaths from all causes in the 95 towns were 651 
in excess of the number in the previous week, and included 
601 which were referred to the principal epidemic diseases, 
against 552 and 501 in the two preceding weeks. 
Of these 601 deaths, 366 resulted from measles, 75 
from infantile diarrheeal diseases, 55 from whooping- 
cough, 54 from diphtheria, 28 from 6carlet fever, and 23 
from enteric fever, but not one from small-pox. The mean 
annual death-rate from these epidemic diseases last week 
was equal to 1*8 per 1000, against 1*6 and 1*6 in the 
two previous weeks. The deaths attributed to measles, 
which had been 293, 334, and 308 in the three 

preceding weeks, rose to 366 last week, and caused the 
highest annual death-rates of 3*1 in Edmonton, 3*3 in 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 3*7 in Bath, 3*8 in South Shields, 4*4 
in Preston, 4*5 in Lincoln, 4*8 in Barrow-in-Furness, 
5*0 in West Ham, 6*1 in Bootle, 7*0 in Stockton-on-Tees, 
and 8*1 in West Hartlepool. The deaths of infants under 

2 years of age referred to diarrhoea and enteritis, which had 
been 85, 86, and 72 in the three preceding weeks, were 75 
last week, and included 21 in London, 8 in Manchester, 5 
in Birmingham, 4 in West Ham, 4 in Liverpool, and 4 in 
Salford. The fatal cases of whooping-cough, which had 
been 41, 49, and 35 in the three preceding weeks, rose to 56 
last week ; 12 deaths were registered in London, 8 in Stoke- 
on-Trent, 5 in Bristol, 4 in Rhondda, 3 in West Ham, and 

3 in East Ham. The deaths attributed to diphtheria, which 
had been 62, 41, and 43 in the three preceding weeks, 
increased to 54 last week, and included 9 in London, 5 in 
Sheffield, 4 in Manchester, and 3 in Preston. The deaths 
referred to scarlet fever, which had been 27, 25, and 32 in 
the three preceding weeks, fell to 28 last week ; 5 deaths 
were recorded in Birmingham, 3 in Liverpool, 3 in Sheffield, 
2 in Leeds, and 2 in Rhondda. The fatal cases of enteric 
fever, which had been 14,17, and 11 in the three preceding 
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weeks, rose to 23 last week, and included 4 in London 
and 2 each in Birmingham, in Wigan, in Bolton, and in 
Manchester. 

The number of scarlet fever patients under treatment in the 
Metropolitan Asylums and in the London .Fever Hospital, 
which had been 2335, 2336, and 2279 at the end of the three 
preceding weeks, had further declined to 2266 on Saturday 
last; 285 new cases of this disease were admitted to these 
institutions during the week, against 254, 296, and 271 in 
the three preceding weeks. These hospitals also contained 
on Saturday last 923 cases of diphtheria, 802 of measles, 
227 of whooping-cough, and 42 of enteric fever, but not 
one of small-pox. The 1494 deaths from all causes in 
London were 236 in excess of the number in the previous 
week, and were equal to an annual death-rate of 17*2 per 
1000. The deaths referred to diseases of the respiratory 
system, which had steadily increased from 226 to 288 in the 
four preceding weeks, further rose to 324 last week, but were 
7 below the number recorded in the corresponding week of 
last year. 

Of the 5568 deaths from all oauses in the 95 towns last 
week, 187 resulted from different forms of violence and 
449 occurred in public institutions. The causes of 63, 
or IT per cent., of the total deaths were not certified 
either by a registered medical practitioner or by a 
coroner after inquest. All the causes of death were duly 
certified in Sheffield, Leeds, Bristol, West Ham, Bradford, 
Nottingham, Leicester, and in 62 other smaller towns. The 
63 uncertified causes of death last week included 14 in 
Birmingham. 10 in Liverpool, 5 in Gateshead, 4 in South 
Shields and 3 in London. _ 

HEALTH OP HOOTCH TOWN8. 

In tfee 18 largest Scotch towns, with an aggregate popula¬ 
tion estimated at 2,182,400 persons at the middle of this year, 
1103 births and 921 deaths were registered during the week 
ended Saturday, Dec. 7th. The annual rate of mortality in 
these towns, which had been 16-3, 18 0, and 17 T per 1000 
in the three preceding weeks, rose to 22 0 per 1000 
in the week under notice. During the first ten weeks of 
the current quarter the mean annual death-rate in these 
Scotch towns averaged 15 9, against 14 -2 per 1000 in the 
95 large English towns during the same period. Among 
the several Scotch towns the death-rates last week ranged 
from 7*8 in Ayr, 14*2 in Clydebank, and 16*0 in Govan and 
in Motherwell, to 22*7 in Paisley and in Greenock, 23*8 in 
Hamilton, and 27*2 in Glasgow. 

The 921 deaths from all causes were 206 in excess of the 
number in the previous week, and included 53 which were 
referred to the principal epidemic diseases, against 48 and 37 
in the two preceding weeks. Of these 53 deaths, 20 resulted 
from whooping-cough, 13 from infantile diarrhceal diseases, 
9 from measles, 7 from diphtheria, 3 from scarlet fever, 
and 1 from enteric fever, but not one from small-pox. These 
53 deaths from the principal epidemic diseases were equal 
to an annual death-rate of 1*3, against 18 per 1000 in the 
95 large English towns. The deaths attributed to whooping- 
cough, which had been 11, 15, and 7, in the three preceding 
weeks, rose to 20 last week, and included 11 in Glasgow and 
2 in Greenock. The deaths of infants under two years of 
age referred to diarrhoea and enteritis, which had been 
10, 11, and 14 in the three preceding weeks, were 13 
last week ; 6 deaths occurred in Aberdeen and 2 each 
in Glasgow, Dundee, and Kilmarnock. The fatal cases of 
measles, which had averaged 3 in the five preceding weeks, 
rose to 9 last week, and included 5 in Motherwell and 2 in 
Glasgow. The deaths attributed to diphtheria, which 
had been 6, 10, and 8 in the three preceding weeks, 
were 7 last week, and comprised 6 in Glasgow and 1 
in Aberdeen. Of the 3 deaths referred to scarlet fever 
last week, 2 occurred in Glasgow and 1 in Greenock ; the 
fatal case of enteric fever was registered in Glasgow. 

The deaths referred to diseases of the respiratory system 
in the 18 Scotch towns, which had been 162, 195, and 178 
in the three preceding weeks, rose to 249 last week ; 33 
deaths were attributed to different forms of violence, 
against 27 and 24 in the two preceding weeks. 


HEALTH OF IRISH TOWNS. 

In the 22 town districts of Ireland, having an aggregate 
population estimated at 1,154,150 persons at the middle 
of this year, 551 births and 486 deaths were registered 


during the week ending Saturday, Dec. 7th. The annual 
rate of mortality in these towns, which had risen from 17*<k* 
to 19 7 in the three preceding weeks, further rose to 22 0 per 
1000 in the week under notice. During the first ten weeks- 
of the current quarter the mean annual death-rate in these- 
Irish towns averaged 18 ■ 1 per 1000 ; in the 95 large English 
towns the corresponding death-rate did not exceed 14*2, 
while in the 18 Scotch towns it was equal to 15 -9 per 1000. 
The annual death-rate in the several towns last week was> 
equal to 21*7 in Dublin (against 17-2 in London), 23 *5 in 
Belfast, 21-8 in Cork, 17-9 in Londonderry, 31 1 in 
Limerick, and 13*3 in Waterford, while in the remaining 
16 smaller towns the mean rate did not exceed 19*4 per 
1000. 

The 486 deaths from all causes in the 22 Irish towns 
were 49 in excess of the number in the previous week, and 
included 50 which were referred to the principal epidemic 
diseases, against numbers increasing from 40 to 51 in 
the three preceding weeks. Of these 50 deaths, 28 resulted 
from measles, 11 from diarrhoea! diseases, 6 from scarlet 
fever, 2 from whooping-cough, 2 from diphtheria, and 1 
from enteric fever, but not one from small-pox. These 
50 deaths from the principal epidemic diseases were equal 
to an annual death-rate of 2*3 per 1000; the death- 
rate from these diseases last week was equal to 18 
per 1000 in the 95 large English towns, while in 
the 18 Scotch towns it did not exceed 1 * 3. The 
deaths attributed to measles, which had been 23, 24„ 
and 29 in the three preceding weeks, were 28 last 
week, and included 13 in Belfast, 8 in Limerick, and 
5 in Dundalk. The deaths referred to diarrhceal diseases, 
which had been 11, 12, and 12 in the three preceding 
weeks, were 11 last week, and included 8 of infants under 
2 years of age ; 5 deaths occurred in Dublin and 4 in 
Belfast. The 6 fatal cases of scarlet fever were slightly in 
excess of the average in recent weeks, and included 4 in 
Belfast. The 2 deaths referred to whooping-cough were 
registered in Dublin and Clonmel respectively. The fatal 
cases of diphtheria and enteric fever occurred in Dublin. 

The deaths referred to diseases of the respiratory system 
in the 22 Irish towns, which had been 83, 91, and 84 in th© 
three preceding weeks, rose to 108 in the week under notice. 
Of the 486 deaths from all causes, 141, or 29 per cent., 
occurred in public institutions, and 6 resulted from different 
forms of violence. The causes of 25, or 61 per cent., of 
the total deaths were not certified either by a registered 
medical practitioner or by a coroner after inquest; in the 
95 large English towns the proportion of uncertified causes 
of death last week did not exceed 1*1 per cent. 


THE SERVICES. 


Royal Navy Medical Service. 

In accordance with the provisions of Order in Council of 
April 1st, 1881, Fleet-Surgeon Frederick Davidson Lumley 
has been placed on the Retired List at his own request 
(dated Dee. 5th, 1912). 

Tile following appointments have been notified :—Sur¬ 
geons : G. T. Verry to the Victory , additional, for disposal ; 
E. MacEwan to the Victory , additional, for disposal, and to 
the Jtaoer , additional ; and H. B. Hill to the Victory , 
additional, for disnoaaL 

Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve. 

Surgeon William George Barras to be Staff Surgeon (dated 
Nov. 10th, 1912). 

Royal Army Medical Corps. 

Surgeon-General H. G. Hathaway has embarked for a tour 
of service in India. Surgeon-General L. E. Anderson has 
been transferred from the Indian to the Home Establish¬ 
ment, and appointed Deputy Director of Medical Services in 
the Irish Command. 

Lieutenant-Colonel A. E. Tate, honorary physician to 
H.E. the Viceroy and Governor-General of the East Indies, 
has taken up duty as Assistant Director of Medical Services 
to the Allahabad Brigade, on transfer from Headquarters 
First (Peshawar) Division. Lieutenant-Colonel T. Daly has 
arrived home from India, tour expired. Lieutenant-Colonel 
A. A. Sutton, D.S.O., recently senior medical officer, Sierra 
Leone Protectorate, has been selected for the increased rate 
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of pay under Article 317 of the Royal Warrant for Promotion. 
Lieutenant-Colonel R. J. Copeland has been selected for 
appointment as Medical Inspector of Recruits in the Northern 
•Command, England. Lieutenant-Colonel W. W. 0. Beveridge, 

D. S.O., has taken up duty at the Royal Army Medical College 
as Professor of Military Hygiene, in succession to Brevet- 
Colonel C. H. Melville, whose tenure of the appointment has 
expired. 

Major R. L. Argles has arrived home for duty from India, 
lour expired. Major R. J. Blackham, specialist sanitary 
officer to the First (Peshawar) Division, has been selected for 
appointment to command the Military Hospital at Jutogh, 
;Simla District, with effect from February next. Major 
S. W. Sweetnam, at present on leave of absence home from 
India, has been placed under orders for transfer from the 
Sixth (Poona) Division of the Southern Army in India to 
ithe Aden Brigade, in succession to Lieutenant-Colonel 
H. 11. Brown, tour expired. Major W. B. Winkfield has 
been placed under orders for transfer from the Third 
.(Lahore) Division for a tour of service in Burma. Major 

J. D. Alexander has been granted eight months’ leave of 
.absence home from India. Major W. P. Gwynn has been 
transferred from the Military Hospital at Rangoon to Shwebo 
Cantonment, Burma. Major A. M. MacLaughlin, specialist 
sanitary officer in the Scottish Command, has vacated his 
.appointment and embarked for a tour of service with the 
Ninth (Secunderabad) Division, by exchange with Major 
L. F. F. Winslow, in charge of the Military Hospital at 
•Sheffield, who now remains at home. 

Captain H. L. Howell has been selected by H.E. the 
Commander-in-Chief in India for appointment as a Specialist 
in the Prevention of Disease, and has been placed in charge 
of the Bacteriological Research Laboratory at Brigade Head¬ 
quarters, Ahmednagar. Captain A. E. G. Fraser has been 
transferred from the Military Hospital at Cairo to Khartoum 
for duty. Captain C. Ryles, at present serving at Karachi, 
•has been granted six months’ leave of absence home from 
India. Captain F. Forrest has joined the Irish Command 
for duty on return from service at Bangalore. Captain 

E. G. R. Lithgow has been selected for appointment as 
Medical Officer of the Central Flying School at Upavon. 
•Captain V. C. Honeybourne, in charge of the Section Hos¬ 
pital at the Crater, Aden, has arrived home on leave of 
absence. Captain T. T. II. Robinson, at present in charge 
of the Cantonment Dispensary at Nazirabad, has been de¬ 
tailed for duty on board the transport ss. Rerca % leaving 
Bombay for Southampton. Captain A. H. Bond has been 
transferred to the Home Establishment for duty on the 
expiration of his leave of absence from India. Captain 

K. A. C. Doig has been transferred from the Military 
Hospital at Dover to Alderney. 

The following officers have joined at the Royal Army 
Medical College, Grosvenor-road, S.W., for the courses of 
instruction for promotion to the rank of Major: Captains 
A. D. Fraser (Londonderry), J. A. B. Sim (Bucldort), 
W. J. E. Bell (Cosham), J. J. O’Keefe (Roorkee), 
W. C. Smales (Poona), and G. B. Edwards (Bulford). 
Captain J. L. Lloyd has been granted six months’ leave of 
absence home from India. Captain P. A. Lloyd-Joncs has 
been transferred from the Aldershot Command to the 
London District. Captain R. B. Hole has taken up duty at 
•Glasgow as Adjutant of the Royal Army Medical Corps 
School of Instruction. Captain J. F. Grant has been 
selected for appointment as Specialist in Electrical Science 
and Radiography to the Burma Division, in succession to 
Major G. B. Riddick, tour expired. Captain A. W. Wilson, 
on arrival in India, will he appointed for duty in the Sixth 
(Poona) Division of the Southern Army, instead of the Third 
(Lahore) Division. Captain W. Egan has been posted for 
duty to the Irish Command. Captain J. J. H. Beckton has 
taken up duty as Staff-Surgeon at Sialkot Cantonment. 

Lieutenant T. C. R. Archer has embarked for a tour of 
service in South China. 

Indian Medical Service. 

Colonel R. W. S. Lyons has taken up duty as Assistant 
Director of Medical Services in the Third (Lahore) Division 
of the Northern Army in India, in succession to Colonel 
W. A. Corkery on retirement. 

Lieutenant-Colonel J. M. Cadell, on return from leave of 
absence, has been appointed to Jhansi for duty. Lieutenant- 
Colonel J. G. Hulbert, civil medical officer of the Muttra 


District, has been placed on deputation to Kasauli. Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel J. B. Jameson has been granted six months* 
extension of leave of absence home from India on medical 
certificate. Lieutenant-Colonel E. A. W. Hall has been 
selected for the advanced rate of pay under Article 7 of the 
Royal Warrant for Promotion of March 13th, 1908, in suc¬ 
cession to Lieutenant-Colon el E. R. W. C. Carroll, who has 
retired. 

Major C. H. Watson has been selected for appointment as 
Staff Surgeon to the Headquarters of the Derajat Brigade, 
in succession to Captain A. H. Napier, medical officer to the 
27th Punjabis. Major R. F. Baird, on completion of special 
duty at the Central Research Institute of India at Kasauli, 
has taken up duty at Gonda as Civil Surgeon. Major 
W. H. Kenrick, civil surgeon in the Central Provinces, 
has been granted furlough for four months in extension of 
the combined leave of absence already granted him. Major 

L. Erskine Gilbert has been selected for appointment as 
Surgeon on the staff of H.E. Lord Pentland, Governor of 
Madras Presidency. Major S. H. Burnett, on return from 
leave, has taken up duty as Superintendent of the Lunatic 
Asylum at Colaba, Bombay. Major C. Bowle-Evans has 
been appointed to the substantive medical charge of the 
2nd Battalion of the 8th Gurkha Rifles at Lansdowne in 
succession to Colonel P. Hehir, appointed Assistant Director 
of Medical Services to the Burma Division. Major E. L. 
Ward has arrived home on leave of absence from India. 
Major H. Bennett has been appointed to officiate as a Civil 
Surgeon of the First Class during the absence on leave of 
Lieutenant-Colonel C. T. Hudson. Major E. S. Peck, civil 
surgeon at Lahore, has been granted privilege leave of 
absence combined with furlough on medical certificate home 
from India for 17 months. Major M. Dick has handed over 
collateral charge of the civil surgeoncy of the Meiktila 
District, Burma, to Captain G. B. F. Churchill, R.A.M.C., 
commanding the Station Hospital at Meiktila Cantonment. 

Captain J. H. Murray has been selected to officiate as 
Superintendent of the Cellular and Female Jails, and 
appointed Civil Surgeon at Port Blair. His Excellency the 
Governor of Bombay in Council has been pleased to appoint 
Captain R. Markham Carter to officiate as Resident Surgeon 
at St. George’s Hospital, Bombay, and Professor of Materia 
Medica and Pharmacy to the Grant Medical College, Bombay, 
in succession to Captain R. F. Steel, granted leave of 
absence. Captain W. S. McGillivray has been selected for 
appointment as Specialist in Otology, Laryngology and 
Rhinology. The services of Captain H. M. Brown have 
been replaced at the disposal of His Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India by the Home Department. Captain 
A. Cameron, on completion of special duty at Kasauli, has 
been appointed to officiate as Superintendent of the Central 
Prison at Benares in succession to Captain C. E. Palmer, 
granted privilege leave of absence for three months. Captain 
H. R. Nutt has arrived home on leave of absence from India. 
Captain H. C. Buckley, at present officiating as civil 
surgeon at Sitapur, has been placed under orders for 
transfer to Basti. Captain C. E. Southon, plague medical 
officer at Shahpur, has been transferred to Gurdaspur. 
Captain H. Ross, chief plague medical officer in the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh, has been granted privilege 
leave for three months combined with nine months’ study 
leave and 12 months’ furlough. Captain A. N. Thomas has 
been appointed to the substantive Medical Charge of the 
105th Mahratta Light Infantry. Captain F. A. Barker has 
been appointed to the Jail Department in the Punjab as 
a temporary measure, under the orders of the Home Depart¬ 
ment. Captain W. D. Key worth has been appointed to 
take over officiating Medical Charge of the 110th Mahratta 
Light Infantry. Captain 1). Heron has been selected by the 
Foreign Department of the Government of India for duty 
at Seistan. Captain E. P. Wernicke, at present on general 
duty at Nagpur, has been appointed to officiate as Civil 
Surgeon at Hoshangabad. 

Lieutenant C. H. Smith has been selected for appointment 
as Specialist in Advanced Operative Surger to the First 
(Peshawar) Division of the Northern Army in India. 

Journal of the Royal Army Medical Corps. 

In the December issue of this journal Colonel C. H. 
Melville, Lieu tenant-Col on el W. W. O. Beveridge, D.S.O., 
and Captain N. Dunbar Walker give the result of Some 
Observations on Metabolism in Connexion with an Experi¬ 
mental March. Two practical points in connexion with march 
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discipline which seem deducible from these observations 
are :—1. 4 4 That if a man has to go short of water for one 
day the effect on the water available for perspiration, that 
is, for temperature regulation, may persist, even in a well- 
trained man, for about 48 hours. The mere fact that a 
plentiful supply of water is available on the next day will 
only tend to increase his urinary secretion, not to redress at 
once the disturbance in water content of his dehydrated 

tissues. It is extremely important to regulate the 

supply not only from day to day, but also in the course of 
every day.” 2. The importance of training in lessening the 
demand for 4 4 water available ” due almost certainly to more 
efficient “condition.” As long as a man is soft his water- 
supply needs far more careful regulation than it does 
when he has got into good campaigning condition. (The 
fluid actually drunk did not include alcoholic stimulants.) 
Spinal Analgesia is the subject of a paper by Major J. W. H. 
Houghton, which he concludes by recommending the method 
to those engaged in surgical work as being most useful in the 
army. In a series of 400 operations under spinal analgesia 
at the Cambridge Hospital, Aldershot, the injection was 
quite satisfactory, and in none was there any cause for anxiety 
as to the patient’s condition. 1 The Training and Working of 
an Indian Sanitary Section are discussed by Major R. Tilbury 
Brown ; and an ex-soldier (G. Fahey), of the 88th Connaught 
Rangers, whose interesting and useful articles on Practical 
Hints on Marching and Health on Active Service were 
recently concluded, now takes up the subject of rations on 
active service. Under the title of Organic Development on 
the Earth: the Evidence and its Meaning, Colonel R. F. Firth 
systematises some thoughts which were suggested to him by 
a perusal of Dr. Arthur Keith’s Hunterian Lectures for 1912 
on Certain Phases in the Evolution of Man. 

The Military Surgeon. 

In the November issue is a full account of the annual 
meeting of the Association of Military Surgeons, U.S.A., at 
Baltimore, Maryland, in October. There a paper was read 
by Surgeon-Major S. H. Chang, of the Chinese War Office, 
on Health and Individual Sanitation on Active Service, in 
which, with many other excellent rules, he advised that, if 
water should not be available for clothes washing, the soldier 
should be taught to brush his underclothing thoroughly with 
a stiff clothes brush, especially about the seams, and then 
expose it to sunlight, for “in campaign it is sometimes hard 
to prevent vermin,” as was the experience often in South 
Africa. Major E. L. Munson, in a most important paper, 
shows that the fate of nations has at times been altered by 
the ruin brought on their armies by preventable diseases. 
Thus he holds that the promising plans of the United 
States for the capture of Canada in 1775-6 were brought 
to ruin mainly by small-pox, dysentery, and camp diseases. 
The armies started from the United States some 4000 
strong ; both were ruined by disease. At the last, Quebec 
was besieged by an American force which had dwindled to 
1600 men, of whom 900 were sick and 700 only were fit for 
duty. Small-pox killed more men than did the enemy. A 
surgeon of that time describes the camps : “ Their camp is 
nastier than anything I could conceive, their latrines, 
kitchens, graves, and places for slaughtering cattle all mixed 
up.” Then Major Munson quotes the great expedition of 
Napoleon to St. Domingo in 1802. More than 20,000 men 
landed there in February, 10,000 later. 15,000 men perished 
of yellow fever in two months ; in six months the force was 
annihilated, and Napoleon’s great scheme to establish France 
in Louisiana was shattered. As a result he sold it to the 
United States, which, no longer hemmed in on the west by 
the Mississippi, had the way clear to the Pacific Coast. 
Mahan introduced historians to “The Influence of Sea Power 
on History ” ; perhaps his countryman Major Munson may 
yet give us a companion work on “ The Influence of Sanitation 
on History,” when we hope he will take as his motto that 
pregnant saying of the great Sidney Herbert, “Prevention 
gives us soldiers, cure gives us pensioners.” Assistant 
Surgeon-General W. C. Rucker, of the Public Health 
Service, gave an address on the Master Key of Sanitation, 
the principle that was behind all preventive work, and that, 
he said, was non-promiscuity ; keeping disease away from 
one, by avoiding the persons, parasites, or things infected 
or carrying it. P. A. Surgeon I. G. Licgler tells us 
that the sick list of a marine detachment at Panama has 
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fallen from 7 per cent, in 1906 to 1*4 in 1910 and 1 per cent.. 
in 1911. Employments are very carefully provided for the* 
men’s spare time ; thus the band is voluntary; there are- 
picture shows, tennis-courts, and company baseball com¬ 
petitions. Men stand service in the Canal Zone best on their- 
first visit ; recruits endure the tropics best. Captain G. H. 
Richardson used tincture of iodine (7 per cent.) as an appli¬ 
cation to all erythemata and blisters about the feet, telling 
the men to report themselves next day. “ All who reported* 
were invariably well and needed no further treatment.” Like- 
so many continental surgeons, he is concerning himself with 
the best method of carrying iodine tincture on active service. 
At the meeting of the association Major Charles Lynch, the 
editor of the Military Svrgeon, handed in his resignation,, 
which was received with regret, and the association presented’ 
him with a silver salver to mark its appreciation of the- 
zeal and ability with which he has conducted this splendidly 
educational paper. The association took the greatest interest 
in the account of the field training of the Royal Army* 
Medical Corps at Aldershot as it was detailed to them by 
Lieutenant-Colonel S. Hickson, R.A.M.C., and Major E. L. 
Munson declared that the medical officers of the Royal Army- 
Medical Corps had reached the goal to which they in the- 
United States were striving. 

Deaths in the Services. 

Brigade-Surgeon Thomas Stick Veale, late I.M.S., 
recently in his eighty-second year. He served in the- 
Indian Mutiny, 1857 58 ; with the Bhootan Expedition, 
1865 66 ; and in the Afghan war, 1879-80 (a medal on each* 
occasion). He was a surgeon at the Army Civil Hospital at 
Renkioi during the Crimean war. 

Health of the Army in 1911. 

The Director-General’s annual report on the health of the- 
army for the year 1911 (Vol. LIII.) has just been published 
by His Majesty’s Stationery Office, and is now on sale at the 
price of 1*. 8 d. each copy. In his introductory letter to the 
Secretary of the War Office, Sir William Gubbins states that 
the improvement in the health of the troops is maintained, 
and it is satisfactory to report that the ratios for admissions- 
to hospital, invalids discharged, and the average number 
constantly sick are the lowest recorded, while those for 
deaths and invalids sent home are practically the same a 
last year, which were up till then the lowest on record. 


CurnsponkiuL 

" Audi alteram partem/’ 

DIATHERMY BY THE HIGH-FREQUENCY 
APPARATUS. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir, —In a communication to the Sixth International! 
Congress of Medical Electrology and Radiology, held last 
October at Prague, 1 pointed out that at the Third Inter¬ 
national Congress of Physiotherapy, held in Paris in April, 
1910, Dr. Nagelsmith, of Berlin, presented a communication 
on diathermy, or thermopenetration, by the use of a special 
apparatus with which I have had an opportunity of experi¬ 
menting upon myself, first in Barcelona, and subsequently 
at the Charit6, Paris. Diathermy, however, is not a 
novel method, as Dr. Nagelsmith. would have us believe. 
He regards it as a recent method, superior to d’Arson- 
valisation. In the discussion Dr. Bouchon very rightly 
remarked that the thermic action of high-frequency currents- 
was made known in 1901, through a communication by Pn> 
fessor d’Arsonval to the Academy of Sciences, in which j 
he says that a person will clearly experience the sensation of 
heat on taking hold with his hands of the poles of a small 
solenoid. Dr. Cicera Salse. of Barcelona, also presented a 
study of the local diathermic applications of high-frequency 
currents. In the Congress at Barcelona Dr. Bonnefoy, of 
Cannes, in a communication on the action of high-frequency 
currents on the circulation and the temperature of the 
organism, reported that since 1903 he had published in the 
Annals of Electrobiology many clinical cases proving the 
thermic effects of d’Arsonvalisation. In October, 1904, 
in a further study he had published other observa¬ 
tions confirming the first, and a year later he had. 
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{presented to the British Electro-therapeutic Society a 
further communication dealing with the same subject. 
^Subsequently to this, Dr. W. F. Somraerville, of Glasgow, 
^undertook his very interesting thermometric researches 
-which proved the influence of high-frequency currents 
•in the elevation of temperature. But Dr. Bonnefoy, in his 
remarkable book on arthritism and its treatment by the 
Ligh-frequency and high-tension currents, observes that the 
sensation of heat can be obtained after many daily applica¬ 
tions. He also says that in cases in which after 15 or 20 
days’ treatment heat is not yet felt, he makes two applica¬ 
tions daily, and so obtains the desired result in the course of 
a few days. For more than four years I made applications 
•of high-frequency currents by the condensator bed, like Dr. 
Bonnefoy, but after a treatment lasting several days my 
patients scarcely felt heat. Among them one (H. M.), after 
treatment lasting many months, never experienced the 
slightest sensation of heat. 

At the Congress at Barcelona in September, 1910, the 
-statement of Professor Doumer that the condensator bed 
seemed to him doomed to disappear surprised me. But on 
my return to Cairo I discarded ray condensator bed. At 
first I connected one pole of the small solenoid with a 
bifurcated wire joined to two “manchons,” which are held 
■ -one in each hand. The other pole is attached by a single 
wire to a plate fixed on a wooden plank, on which the patient 
, places his bare feet. By this means I felt from the first the 
■beat in the arms exactly as with the special apparatus of 
Reiniger, Gebbert, and Schall. H. M., who with the con¬ 
densator bed had never felt the heat before, declared at the 

* second application by this method that he felt it well. In 
. August, 1911, I treated II. C., a female patient, who was 

suffering from elephantiasic obesity, and who weighed 
.146 kilos. Every day before the light bath she had an appli¬ 
cation of diathermy for a quarter of an hour. Immediately 

• after the first application she declared that she felt the 
iieat up to the shoulders, and in a week’s time she felt it 
"very deeply all over the body, more than in the light bath. 

J. C., an arthritic male, 65 years old, declared at the end of 
the first application of ten minutes that he felt the heat all 
over his body. On the following days he began to perspire 
fire minutes from the beginning of the application, and in 
4en minutes the perspiration dropped down his face and 
Lands. 

For the last two years I have adopted this simple modifica¬ 
tion. Among my patients were a corpulent middle-aged 
Egyptian and an English lady of great stature. At the end 
•of the first application they declared that they felt the heat 
all over the body to the extent of almost perspiring, notwith¬ 
standing that it was in winter. I hope that this simplified 
mode of treatment- by the high-frequency current may soon 
be applied on a large scale and may take the high place it 
' deserves in therapeutics for the welfare of the patients. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Cairo, Nov. 9th, 1912. Dr. S. C. DAMOGLOU. 


THE THERAPEUTICS OF SCARLET RED. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir,—Y our annotation o*’ Sept. 30th, 1911, on the 
therapeutics of scarlet red in'ii ed me then to give my own 
experience of the preparation. At that time I did not know 
of any untoward effects having followed its use. In the 
Medical Record of Nov. 16th. IH2, p 897, Lyle describes a 
case in which these occurred u.d quote- one which Gurbski 1 
has recorded, both suffering from headache, dizziness, 
gastralgia, intense nausea, and vomiting. Gurbski’s patient 
was a child of 11, who, 15 hours after the application (to a 
burn involving the greater part of the right lower extremity) 
of amidoazotoluolsalbe, suffered from dizziness, vomiting, 
cyanosis, and albuminuria. A similar effect occurred 
with a woman of 50, treated by Lyle for burns of the chest, 
forearms, and wrists. Dry applications were used until 
sloughs separated, when scarlet-red ointment (8 per cent, in 
the U S P. boric ointment) was applied to a small area and 
gradually extended. On the 16th day of this treatment she 
had headache .and dizziness, followed by intense epigastric 
pain and vomiting of a violent kind. Later, the pain affected 
the right upper quadrant of the abdomen, and was most 
•marked at the pyloric area. The ointment was intermitted, 

1 Centralblatt fur Cbirurgic, 1910, 37,1560. i 


and the symptoms disappeared, only to return a week later 
when its use was resumed. On a third attempt no toxic 
symptoms occurred. 

In regard to Lyle’s case it may be remarked that similar 
effects have followed the application of boric ointment itself 
to large raw areas. I personally use a 6 per cent, ointment, 
and in some 110 cases have not found any such untoward 
results. I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Park Hospital, Hither Groen, Lewisham, S.E., JAMES RaK. 

Dec. 3rd, 1912. 


TEE HISTOLOGY OF EXPERIMENTAL 
RHEUMATISM. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir,— I note that neither Dr. R. Miller nor Dr. Carey 
Coombs, nor Professor J. M. Beattie, is opposed to the 
view that the “ rheuraococcus ” is present in the normal 
alimentary tract. The fact that Dr. T. J. Horder was led 
to demonstrate this point primarily as the result of applica¬ 
tion of my differential tests to streptococci isolated from 
cases of malignant endocarditis is certainly not evidence of 
their unsoundness. 

I regard the question whether or no the streptococcus 
most abundant in normal human saliva can produce the 
microscopic lesions of acute rheumatism in the rabbit as 
all-important in the present connexion, because if this is so 
then we can, perhaps, understand how the blood in cases of 
acute rheumatism shows no growth ; for is not the local 
focus already present ? and how common it is to get negative 
blood cultures in instances where streptococcus pyogenes is 
the local infecting agenU—e.g., in cases of cellulitis and in 
some types of puerperal sepsis. 

I wish to thank Professor Beattie and Dr. E. W. Ainley 
Walker for their last letters, and I have hopes that as the 
result of the present correspondence we are beginning to 
get what the diplomatists call “ a basis for an agreement.*’ 
I am the last person to deny the importance of adapta¬ 
tion among bacteria, and especially among streptococci 
as brought out by Dr. Walker, and I repeat that neither I 
nor anyone else has claimed for the tests a specific value. 
Much more work will have to be done before we can arrive at 
a decision on this matter. What I do maintain, both from 
my own experience and from that of others, is that my 
streptococcus tests are capable of giving reliable evidence as 
to the source and significance of a streptococcus as met with 
in cultures from the human body, or from air, dust, sewage, 
or other media recently contaminated by material derived 
from the alimentary tract of man or animals, such as 
the horse. 

Furthermore, Sir, I venture to think that it would be a 
great advantage and a saving of time if we had in this 
country a specially qualified Court of Appeal to which 
matters such as are at present under dispute could be sub¬ 
mitted. This committee could hear both sides, weigh the 
evidence, do their own experiments, and arrive at a decision. 
If research in medicine is to become organised, as appears 
possible under the Insurance Act, some such tribunal would 
probably be of much value in defining our knowledge on a 
variety of controversial subjects, not the least important of 
which is the etiology of acute rheumatism ; and if to their 
scientific and judicial qualities the members of this tribunal 
added a capacity of synthetic criticism they would rank in 
my humble view higher than any legal court at present 
extant, not excluding the High Court of Parliament. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Dec. 8th, 1912. M. H. GORDON. 


DRUNKENNESS AND THE EFFECTS OF 
ALCOHOL. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir,— The exigencies of your space compelled yon to 
abbreviate my Birmingham address, so that in places it is 
rather inconsequent. May I inform, through you, the 
numerous applicants for reprints that it will shortly be 
published in full in the Midland Medical Review, and that in 
this edition the statistical paragraph, whose inaccuracy 1 
admit and regret, will be omitted, as not necessary to the 
argument ? I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Parkstone, Dec. 7th, 1912. CHA9. MeRCIER. 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING OF FELLOWS AND 
MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE 
OF SURGEONS OF ENGLAND. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir, —In your issue of Nov. 30th last an account is given 
of the exceptionally interesting proceedings at the annual 
meeting of Fellows and Members at the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England on Nov. 21st last. On p. 1533, first 
column, your account says, “When the resolution was put 
to the meeting it was carried.” May 1 point out that Mr. 
H. Nelson Hardy’s resolution was not carried, but the amend¬ 
ment proposed by Dr. W. G. Dickinson, which stated 
that the meeting approved of the action of the Council of 
the Royal College of Surgeons “so far as it has gone.” A 
stinging satire! 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Sidney C. Lawrence, 

Honorary Secretary. Society of Members of the Royal 

Dec. 10th, 1912 College of Surgeons of England. 

%* We much regret the slip by which the words “as 
amended ” were omitted after “ resolution.” —Ed. L. 


MALAGA AS A HEALTH RESORT. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir,— In The Lancet of Oct. 23rd, 1909, p. 1266, appeared 
a short note referring to the recommendation of Malaga as a 
winter resort by Mr. Staniforth, British Consul in that city. 
It is true that patients are sometimes sent to Malaga under 
the impression that this place is an ideal resort for certain 
chest complaints. However bountiful Nature may have 
been in endowing Malaga with her best gifts, man has 
hardly done his share towards making it a suitable place of 
residence for invalids. Malaga consists of practically two 
parts—the town with the port and, to the east, the suburb of 
“La Caleta. ” In the former part are two fine avenues, breath¬ 
ing spaces for the populace of the dirty and insanitary town. 
Off these two avenues one tumbles into uneven and unclean 
streets filled with a medley of people—the smart officer in 
loosely fitting uniform at one end of the scale, the grimy 
and persistent beggar at the other. Malaga streets and 
roads are veritable traps for unwary feet. There are holes 
in the roadway and holes in the side walks. Stones are 
thrown down like rubbish into an ashpit and are left to be 
trampled in by the traffic. Every sort of garbage seems to 
find its way into Malaga streets. Escaping eastward the 
traveller suddenly comes upon two gateposts with the in¬ 
scription “ British Cemetery.” This marks the beginning 
of the invalid quarter of Malaga, “ La Caleta.” It is rather 
a pretty spot, with trees and tombs extending up a hill 
side. English and German names only are seen upon the 
gravestones in the Protestant burial place. From this land¬ 
mark one passes along a dusty and uneven road through the 
suburb. Here it is that invalids are recommended to stay 
and bask in the sun by the sea. The sun truly shines, 
but the seashore is cut off by a row of villas, while beyond 
these there is a single line of railway within a foot or so of 
the water’s edge. An electric tramway runs along the road 
in front of the villas, and on the other side of the road are 
some picturesque houses, rising one above the other, on the 
sloping ground. A narrow roadway zigzags up the hill and 
leads to some fairly good pensions. It might be well for a 
patient to be perohed up here, but the ascent is a severe 
effort, and below one encounters an almost perpetual cloud of 
dust which irritates the air passages. The Limonar is a 
villa-lined avenue at right angles to the main road of the 
Caleta. It is a pretty part, with beautifully planned gardens 
to each house. The effect, however, is spoilt by the state 
•of the roads which cross it. They are the dust-holes 
of the villas round the corner. Their condition shocks both 
eye and nose. One notices all over this district a dividing 
line between private enterprise and the general slackness of 
the public authorities. The most picturesque part of this 
suburb is the “ Miramar ” further east. Here attempts have 
been made to lay out and develop the natural beauty of the 
hills. Some pretty villas with coloured tiled roofs have been 
built here, amidst a luxuriance of mimosa trees. One of 
these houses, belonging to a German doctor, is, I believe, 
run as a sanatorium. The climate of Malaga is equable, 


mild, and exceptionally dry. The annual number of rainy 
days is 52$ ; only 40 days in the year are cloudy, while 195 
are entirely cloudless. The north wind, “Terral,”is icily 
cold in winter, and when it is blowing the warmth-seeking 
invalid has to keep indoors. Nature has given Malaga a fine 
climate and natural beauty in luxuriant vegetation, but the 
drawbacks to living here for the invalid are the utter neglect 
of cleanliness in the streets, the almost perpetual dust, and 
the inefficiency of the drainage system. At the present time 
there seems no prospect of improvement. Invalids are not 
wanted in Malaga. I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Nov. 30fch, 1912, M.D. 


THE MEDICAL PROFESSION AND THE 
NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir, —Almost every day fresh evidence comes to me of the 
serious injury inflicted on our cause by the want of a widely 
| circulated plain statement to the public of the reasons for 
our resistance to the injurious proposals made to us. Not 
only does it prejudice our case directly bv allowing an 
adverse public opinion to grow up—the natural product of 
unanswered misrepresentation—but it indirectly endangers 
our own morale through the depressing influence of such a 
public opinion. A clear, concise precis of our reasons, 
handed to the editor of every important newspaper in the 
country by a deputation of his own medical acquaintances, 
asking for a favourable leading article, could not fail to 
render yeoman service just now. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Exeter, Dec. 2nd, 1912. ___ W. GORDON. 

To the Editor ot The Lancet. 

Sir, —The results of the past fortnight's negotiations have 
not materially affected the sacrifices which we are bound 
now to accept finally if we consent to work the Insurance 
Act on the principles irrevocably embodied in that Act and 
its attached Regulations. 

1. We must accept the insurance risk inherent in the 
acceptance of fixed pay for unknown and increasing work. 
On the consequences of this proposition, which to some of 
us seems so illogical and suicidal, much has been written in 
our press ; but they will not deter anyone who, in the 
natural desire to end our uncertainties by a definite agree¬ 
ment, is short-sighted enough to accept all the legal restric¬ 
tions of the great contract now offered to us. Incidentally 
the cardinal principle of our determining the mode of 
remuneration drops out. 

2. We must accept a statutory legal obligation to attend 
all calls ; a condition absolutely novel to our profession, and 
destructive of our freedom and of the proper relations 
between patient and doctor. On this also volumes might be 
written. 

3. We must accept dependence on Insurance Committees as 
our masters and paymasters, committees which, with 10 per 
cent, of medical members added, still remain substantially 
our old masters the Friendly Societies, with the added power 
of (1) enormously increased numbers, (2) State-aided finance, 
and (3) legal compulsion on their side, confirmed and rati¬ 
fied by our formal acceptance of the position. Bang goes 
another cardinal point. 

4. We must accept the servitude of Regulations under 
liability to legal penalties and legal obligations. These 
Regulations, absolutely necessary under a panel system, 
however revolting to our instincts, have the force of law, but, 
unlike law, can be added to or altered or increased from, 
time to time by the Commissioners. Bureaucracy per¬ 
manently supersedes law so far as our liberties are 
concerned. 

5. We must accept the legal duty of attending committees,, 
both insurance and medical, now and in all future time, 
which will be impossible for busy practitioners, who there¬ 
fore now give up definitely all practical safeguard to their 
interests for the future. 

6. We busy practitioners must accept the liability to 
vexatious legal processes of complaint, costly both to our 
time and our pockets, by beneficiaries who will occupy the 
advantageous position of being (a) unemployed because sick, 
and'(A) possessed on their side of the legal assistance and 
purse of the State, The existing power of free practitioners 
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and patients to avoid litigation or quarrel, by the simple 
cessation of the daily contract implied in free practice, is 
annihilated, because rendered illegal ; an extraordinary 
result of compulsory bonds which has been little thought of, 
but which is inevitable under those bonds, and unfolds a 
ghastly vista before the eyes of all who care to foresee the 
necessary consequences of those bonds. 

7. We must accept the obligatory duty of filling in various 
forms (keeping them always with us) and returns, and of 
correspondence and replies to officials whose sole duty is to 
exact such correspondence from us. These clerical incubuses 
will swallow up the little leisure and energy we have left at 
the day’s end under this appalling contract. 

8. We must either accept the new duty tacitly imposed 
on us of becoming common informers for the Exchequer 
against non-income-tax payers (for it lies on us to call upon 
beneficiaries to prove their incomes are below income-tax or 
any other limit, if we wish to enforce any limit at all); or 
bang goes all income limit, and with it more than another 
cardinal point. 

9. We must accept the following propositions, explicit in 
the Act or underlying the financial part of the Regulations :— 
4jl) Doctors are not to be trusted to dispense their own 
medicines, lest they administer drugs too few or too cheap. 
/Jb) Doctors are not to be trusted to prescribe what they 
believe to be best, unless a pecuniary bond is exacted from 
them that they will neither prescribe too few or cheap 
medicines nor too many or costly ones. Common sense, 
/discretion, public spirit, honour, regard for duty, are not 
to be expected of doctors, but must be exacted from them 
by the ingenious pricks and counterpricks which beset them, 
if they err by one step on either side from the true path pre¬ 
scribed by the Regulations. These propositions, by their 
mechanical restrictions as well as by their implications, 
destroy the very life of honour in those who accept 
them. 

10. We must accept other subsidiary conditions of the 
ultimatum, such as mileage to begin at three miles, which 
may not affect town practitioners whose practice nearly all 
lies along tram lines within a two-mile radius ; but in 
oountry practice it is a condition which absolutely precludes 
acceptance. The expenditure of both time and money in 
single visits within this limit without full mileage allowanc 
from one’s door would ruin innumerable practices. Mileage 
rntes, equally important, are left unsettled, and may be 
equally ruinous to us. 

11. We must give free certificates, on which the following 
reflections should be made, (a) Medical certificates as to 
fitness or unfitness, under a contract system enforced by 
law, are legal instruments carrying many possible legal and 
financial consequences, not only to the beneficiary, to his 
employees, and to the State, but to the writers of those 
legal instruments. ( b ) It is quite beyond reason that pay¬ 
ments to a doctor adjusted strictly for medical treatment 
should be made to include remuneration for personal 
guarantees and legal obligations which form no part of 
medical treatment; that the giving of these “expert” 
•guarantees, with their legal and penal potentialities on 
the liberty, time, and pockets of the givers, should be 
-exacted by law without payment for the risks involved. 
<( o ) The only conditions under which we could safely accept 
such an obligation at all would be on a system of payment 
per attendance on a tariff, such payments being calculated 
-to include this obligation, and accompanied by guarantees 
for full payment for any consequential results on our time 
or purses, expressly guaranteed by the State, for whose 
benefit and safeguard these certificates are required. 

12. By this acceptance we definitely renounce the greatest 
of all our cardinal points, on which the freedom of private 
practice is based—viz., perfect freedom of choice between 
doctor and patient day by day. On this freedom depends 
the sanctity, the confidence, and the mutual self-interest 
which constitute the binding force on which the traditional 
relations between doctor and patient are based in our free 
practices hitherto. Acceptance of a panel system with 
contract capitation rates tacitly abrogates this freedom, in 
spite of the verbal homage paid to it in the Act; moreover, 
this cardinal point was safeguarded by another cardinal 
point—viz., that the method of payment should be decided 
by us, the two points being interdependent. The method of 
payment is not merely a financial point (as assumed by our 
negotiators on either side), but irrevocably involves the 


acceptance or rejection of the principle of free choice as well 
as of most of the other cardinal points of our charter; in 
fact, these two principles, on which everything else really 
depends, are given up by us on the day we accept the 
revised terms of the Chancellor. 

13. We also accept the relegation of the great ulterior ends 
of the Act into the limbo of lost things—viz., the putting 
into practice of the most modern methods of treatment and 
the general advancement of the prevention of disease. 
These noble aims have been advanced hitherto by a free pro¬ 
fession, having a leisured state requisite for study and 
reflection ; and by the spontaneous altruistic impulses which 
have been the glory of our profession, sanctifying its 
drudgeries, hardships, and dangers, and owing their inspira¬ 
tion solely to our free state. An incessant appeal is made 
by newspapers and politicians to us to further these noble 
ends by accepting a State bondage. Can it be seriously 
believed that these noble ends will be promoted by a system 
that chains our profession in red tape and penal regulations, 
hampers it by an enormous insurance risk without the possi¬ 
bility of its data being known or put to the test of experi¬ 
ment; weights it with legal liabilities, threatens it with 
litigation by the most litigious class, the sick in mind and 
body ? Modern methods and public hygiene will not be 
furthered but abrogated for a generation by the destruction 
of the freedom of its necessary agents. 

14. Lastly, by the acceptance of the servile state for our¬ 
selves we also accept for all time the extraordinary proposi¬ 
tion on which the Act is based—viz., that 16,000,000 persons 
have an absolute right to free doctoring in all illnesses, and 
that this proposition is good statesmanship. This proposition, 
though it involved a gigantic lien upon the time and leisure 
of doctors, does not necessarily concern them financially. 
But it concerns us both as ordinary citizens, and also beyond 
all other citizens in this aspect: that the nature of our work 
qualifies us alone as experts to judge of the effect this pro¬ 
position will inevitably have upon the grit, endurance, self- 
discipline, self-respect, thrift, and initiative of the masses of 
our fellow-countrymen. I for one believe it to be the most 
damaging, destructive, and insidious injury that has ever 
been aimed, under the guise of philanthropy, at the grit, 
efficiency, and self-reliance of our race. The right is as yet 
half-baked, but a few months old, and having but a paper 
currency ; but if we accept this service we shall have given 
it a nickel value, and by accepting it we force the State 
some day to redeem it in gold. By our action now we shall 
therefore give our professional signature to a proposition 
which we do not believe in, and which we consider bad both 
for the State finances and for its individual citizens. 

15. To sum up, for a mess of pottage, which only extreme 
hunger should ever tempt us to swallow, we sacrifice all oar 
existing liberties, and what is far more important we 
acquiesce in the degradation of a profession on which the 
State necessarily relies for the advancement of public health 
and for guidance in improving the stamina of our race. By 
the very terms of its offer the State definitely and per¬ 
manently assesses our interest in the matter as being solely 
based on a sordid greed, on immediate pecuniary benefit. 
This has throughout been the bait dangled before us to 
swallow this Act. 

Supposing, for arguments’ sake, it had been not a mere 
painted fly, but real food, the pecuniary bait has never 
seriously attracted the masses of our profession. We value 
our liberty far beyond all sordid gain. It has been the root- 
error in the Chancellor’s methods that he has utterly failed 
to apply himself to securing our treasured liberty, instead of 
trying to hook a free, eduoated, public-spirited, scientific 
profession by dangling a 9 d. for 4 d. bribe before their eyes, 
in exchange for that liberty. We believe that our liberty is 
necessary not only for ourselves, but in the true interests, 
not only of the beneficiaries, but of the State in its hygienic 
and public health aspects. 

In conclusion, let me emphasise that alternatives do exist, 
which would carry out the real intentions of the Act, 
without these fundamental errors of principle. Schemes 
based on payment per attendance, though inconsistent 
with the framework and finance of the Act, have two over¬ 
whelming advantages both to the State and to ourselves. 

1. The enormous financial liability incurred by the promise 
of free doctoring in all illnesses c m be swept away by the 
imposition of some part of the cost of each attendance in cash 
upon the beneficiary—a provision at once wholesome for the 
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grit and independence of the patient, and tending auto¬ 
matically to safeguard the State from two-thirds of the 
unlimited financial liability now lying upon it. 

2. All need of any restrictions upon our liberty is thereby 
abrogated, the bond being the simple financial bond of a 
tariff. All the obnoxious features of the present Act above 
detailed fall to the ground, leaving a free profession and a 
free public united as of old by the simplest of all bonds, that 
of self interest. I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Osmotherley, Northallerton, Dee. 4th, 1912. H. B. LUARD. 


To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir,—I n the Explanatory Statement just issued by the 
National Health Insurance Commission a new light has 
been thrown on the bearing of Dr. Addison’s amendment 
in its effect on the working of the National Insurance Act. 
I would draw the attention of the profession to (VII.), p. 12. 
It will there be seen that those who 44 make their own 
arrangements” have practically the whole of that portion 
of their medical benefit for the provision of drugs, &c., 
confiscated. That is to say, whatever use is made of 
the Is. 6 d. or 2s. (nearly one-third of the whole of the 
said benefit), it will in no instance profit them personally 
unless they employ a private doctor entitled to supply 
medicines, if on the panel. If the private doctor they 
employ is not one of the few who are entitled to supply 
medicines, supposing he were on the panel, no part of the 
charges made for medicines can be defrayed out of the allow¬ 
ance made to the patient for medical attendance. If regarded 
closely this is a very important matter. The great majority 
of the practitioners in England and Wales at the present 
time always supply themselves medicines to their patients, 
and it goes without saying that a certain proportion of the 
charges to private patients represents the cost of the same. 
This must now be defrayed by the patient at his own cost, 
although he and his employer are compulsorily taxed to meet 
this expense. Apart from the obvious inequity of the 
arrangement, other injustices are perpetrated. Many of the 
practitioners such insured persons might select might 
conceivedly not be on the panel at all, and an in¬ 
vidious distinction is drawn between non-panel doctors 
in the rural and other areas, where, if on the panel, 
charges for drugs would be legitimate, and those 
resident where the same charges are not permissive. 
In other words, an unfair competition might be engendered, 
as it vrould be possible for the foimer to attract insured 
persons as private patients by making a reduction in their 
fees, which would be recouped by the privilege possessed by 
them of drawing on the drug portion of the medical benefit 
of their insured patients. 

Again, it must not be forgotten that a considerable portion 
of the medical profession possess absolute rights at the 
present time to charge for medicines, notably all those 
licensed by the Apothecaries Society. These rights have 
been in effect altogether swept away with regard to attend¬ 
ance on a large section of the community, without any 
compensation. It has further been brought about, not by a 
clear and distinct legislative enactment, on the ground that 
such a privilege is subversive of the general interest, but 
by a side issue, inserted in the Regulations of an Act of 
Parliament, which, construed literally, gives no indication of 
any intention to take away these ancient rights of the 
profession. I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

London, Dec. 7th, 1912. _ MAJOR GREENWOOD. 


To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir,—T he approaching formation of the medical panels 
seems an opportune moment to consider the establishment of 
a. Medical Pension Fund. The matter has been carefully con¬ 
sidered, and with the assistance of Mr. George Hardy, the 
'well-known actuary, a preliminary scheme is now suggested 
,for the consideration of those members of the profession 
■who decide to take service under the National Insurance Act. 
My proposal is that a small proportion of the capitation fee 
{if that system of payment is chosen), or a definite sum per 
quarter as the individual medical men may decide, should 
be set aside to establish a fund which could be used either 
for insurance or pension. It may be mentioned that 6 d. per 
annum per head of the insured population would produce a 
premium income of more than £300,000 a year. Hence, if 
any considerable proportion of the doctors upon the panels 


become contributors, a premium income would be secured 
sufficient to give stability to the fund (if managed indepen¬ 
dently), or to induce the offer of attractive terms from any 
of the leading insurance companies. 

The details of any scheme and the arrangements necessary 
to make it effective will, of course, require careful considera¬ 
tion, but from the calculations already made I believe that 
such a scheme will be very advantageous to the profession. 
As a concrete example of what could be done, I am advised 
that an annual payment of £20—representing 6 d. per head 
for 800 insured persons—payable between the ages of 25 and 
65, would probably provide a pension for the doctor of about 
£180 a year at the age of 65, or a capital sum of about 
£1700, with the alternative, in the event of death before 
that age, of a payment to his heirs of £400 plus the return 
of any premiums paid in excess of that sum. In the event 
of the scheme being widely supported, and with a view to 
reducing the working expenses to a minimum, and thus pro¬ 
portionately increasing the benefits obtainable, the Insurance 
Commissioners might, perhaps, be induced to sanction proper 
arrangements under which the cooperation of the Insurance 
Committees may be secured in collecting the premiums at 
their source. I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Kensington, Dec. 10th, 1912. H. H. MILLS. 


THIRD ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
CLINICAL CONGRESS OF SURGEONS 
OF NORTH AMERICA IN NEW 
YORK CITY. 

(From our own Correspondent.) 

(Concluded from p. 1615.) 


Problems of Obstetrical Practice. 

On Nov. 14th Dr. W. W. Chipman, of Montreal, read a 
paper on Problems of Obstetrical Practice. Natural parturi¬ 
tion, he said, had been too much regarded as a physiological 
process identical in the countess and the cow, whereas there 
were many factors that modified the process, making it a patho¬ 
logical one. Where the practice was imperfect the training 
was in fault. Barely one-half of the medical schools of 
the country had been classed as acceptable by the Council 
on Medical Education of the American Medical Association, 
and only six were really adequately equipped for clinical 
training in obstetrics. A recent graduate in Canada had 
told him that his training had consisted in being permitted to 
witness 12 confinements. There was some truth in the 
surgeon’s boast that a laparotomy was less risky than child¬ 
birth. Dr. Chipman prefaced an account of the proper 
management of normal labour with the statement that it 
should begin long before labour set in. 

Padical Operation for Cancer of Uterus. 

Dr. Thomas S. Cullen, of Baltimore, read an able paper 
on the Radical Operation for Cancer of the Uterus, viewed 
from the standpoint of ( a ) permanent cure, ( b ) temporary 
relief. In his opinion their European confreres had better 
results in this operation because the women had more 
children, worked harder, and therefore were not so fat. 
They also sought aid earlier, so that the surgeons were more 
accustomed to the operation, and, consequently, more skilful 
in it. In America only sporadic efforts had been made to 
enlighten the public on the early symptoms and the advant¬ 
age of early operation in cancer of the cervix. As the 
public had been taught the necessity of operation in 
appendicitis, and the necessity of, and means for, fighting 
tuberculosis, so they should be educated with regard to cancer, 
and taught that cancer was a local lesion susceptible of cure 
by extirpation, and not a blood disease. Under proper con¬ 
ditions the surgeon could save from 20 to 25 per cent, of 
those attacked. 

Dr. Wilhelm Weibel, of Vienna, read a paper describing 
the Wertheim operation. 

Dr. X. O. Werder, of Pittsburg, read a paper on the 
Cautery in the Radical Treatment of Cancer of the Cervix, 
which operation he had done in 78 cases. The primary 
mortality had been 5 per cent. ; operability 39 per cent. 
18 patients had survived the five-year limit and 13 were still 
well. There had been two recurrences after six years, and 
two after five years. 
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Dr. George Gellhorn, of St. Louis, read a paper on 
Extended Radical Operation through the Vagina for Uterine 
Cancer. 

In the discussion on these papers, Dr. Howard C. Taylor, 
of New York, said that the great difference between 
American and European statistics was due to surgeons 
abroad getting their cases earlier. Women must be 
taught the early symptoms of cancer of the uterus, 
and that operation was the only cure. In Germany and 
Austria cases were considered inoperable that would be 
operated on here. Dr. Taylor submitted resolutions 
to the effect that a campaign of publicity should 
be at once undertaken to bring to the attention of 
every woman in the country the early symptoms of uterine 
cancer, and to point out its curability when detected 
early; and that the society should appoint a committee 
of five to disseminate such information by writing, or 
having written, articles for publication in the newspapers 
and magazines. The resolutions were carried and the 
President accordingly appointed Dr. Thomas S. Cullen 
(Baltimore), Dr. Howard C. Taylor (New York), Dr. C. Jeff 
Miller (New Orleans), Dr. F. F. Simpson (Pittsburg), and 
Dr. E. C. Dudley (Chicago). 

Beginnings of Clinical Surgery at Bellevue Hospital. 

On Nov. 15th Dr. Stephen Smith, of New York, as a 
guest of the society, gave a sketch of the beginnings of 
clinical surgery at Bellevue Hospital, New York. In 1846, 
when he began the study of medicine, Dr. James R. Wood, 
in introducing the clinical study of surgery, met with much 
ridicule. If Dr. Smith had his way he would put medical 
students not only into hospitals as internes but into the 
wards as nurses. He gave a graphic description of the 
results of the neglect of asepsis in his student days, con¬ 
trasting it with present conditions when, it was said, a 
physiologist who sent to Bellevue for a specimen of pus tc 
exhibit to his class, was told that there was none in the 
institution. 

Other Papers and Business. 

Dr. E. G. Abbott, of Portland, Maine, read a paper on the 
Treatment of Lateral Curvature of the Spine ; and Dr. John 
B. Murphy, of Chicago, in discussing the surgery of bones 
and joints, emphasised the point that in inflammation of 
joints only two tissues really became inflamed, the synovial 
membrane and the bone or bones, and that it was the former 
that especially required consideration in the treatment. 
Finally, Dr. E. S. Judd, of Rochester, Minn., read a paper 
dealing with prostatectomy, and Dr. Albxib Carrel gave a 
brief demonstration of his method of blood-vessel anasto¬ 
mosis, illustrated by lantern slides. 

The following officers were elected for the next year:— 
President: Dr. George Emerson Brewer, of New York. 
Vice-President: Dr. W. W. Chipinan, of Montreal. General 
secretary: Dr. Franklin H. Martin, of Chicago. General 
treasurer : Dr. Alien B. Kanshiel, of Chicago. Chairman 
of the committee on arrangements: Dr. E. Willis Andrews, 
of Chicago. Chicago was chosen for the next place of 
meeting. 

A proposal of Dr. F. H. Martin, of Chicago, to establish 
a College of Surgeons in the United States to confer supple¬ 
mentary degrees in surgery on lines analogous to the 
Fellowship of the Royal College of Surgeons of England 
appeared to meet with much favour. During the week no 
fewer than 1200 clinics were held in the hospitals of Greater 
New York, and several thousands of operations were 
performed. 

Nov. 26th. _ 


BIRMINGHAM. 

(From oub own Correspondent.) 


Visit of the British Association. 

The executive committee appointed to make arrangements 
for the visit of the British Association to Birmingham in 
September of next year have presented an outline programme 
showing that provisional arrangements were being made for 
about half a dozen engagements each day during the week 
commencing Wednesday, Sept. 10th. In addition to the 
usual scientific meetings the President, Sir William White, 
will deliver his inaugural address on the Wednesday evening. 
The Lord Mayor will give a reception on the following night, 


and Messrs. Cadbury Brothers will give a gaiden party afc 
Bournville on the Friday afternoon. Several excursions to 
places of interest in the Midlands are being arranged for the 
Saturday. Other garden parties and entertainments will be 
given, and a special feature will be two evening discourses 
and six popular lectures for the working classes. 

Birmingham Crematorium. 

At the annual meeting of shareholders Dr. A. Bostock Hill 
said that Birmingham now ranked sixth* among the places 
in Great Britain as regards the number of cremations. The 
fact that during the year many leading people who had died 
had been cremated showed that among people of education 
this method of disposing of the dead was being more 
frequently resorted to, and that objections to the practice 
were dying out. The chief obstacles were apathy and the 
desire that there should be nothing which- in some quarters 
was looked upon as sensational or objectionable. By 
cremation they did in one hour what, took a hundred or more 
years to accomplish by earth burial, and this without pre¬ 
judicing sanitary conditions and without lack of reverence. 
They thought that the City Corporation might now see its 
way to take over the crematorium as a public institution* 
but they were unable to agree to terms. 

Dec. 9th. 


WALES. 

(From our own Correspondent.) 

Pithead Baths. 

The question of providing baths for colliers is again being- 
discussed in many colliery districts. There are but few 
colliers’ houses in South Wales which are provided witiv 
fixed baths, and even where these are to be found they are 
often used for other purposes than for bathing. The usual 
custom is for the collier .to bathe after his work is done in 
the back kitchen of his bouse, using for the purpose a large 
wooden tub made out of a 40-gallon cask. The cask when 
cut in two makes two tubs. There is a growing inclination 
on the part of the colliers for baths at the pithead, and tinder 
the Coal Mines Act of 1911 these must be provided if the 
majority of colliers in a district desire them. There appears* 
to be some prospect of an improvement taking place in the 
existing conditions owing to the activity of the Women’s* 
Labour League, the members of which are endeavouring to 
influence the wives of the colliers, and are giving them 
information as to the advantages of the baths. On the score 
of decency as well as of hygiene the present arrangement* 
should be altered. 

Dental Treatment in the Swansea Schools. 

The Swansea local education committee has decided, on 
the advice of the school medical officer, Dr. T. Evans, to 
appoint three local dentists for the treatment of dental cases 
in the school clinic at an annual expenditure of £150. Each 
dentist will be paid a fee of 1 guinea for an attendance at 
the clinic of three hours. It is in contemplation to appoint 
later on a whole-time dentist. 

Headquarters of the Welsh National Memorial Association. 

It has been decided by the executive committee to place 
the headquarters of the Welsh National Memorial Associa¬ 
tion at Newtown, in Montgomeryshire. Strenuous efforts 
were made to induce the committee to establish them in 
some larger town, such as Cardiff or Swansea. As the offices 
of the Welsh National Insurance Commissioners are to be 
permanently in Cardiff, it would appear that the memorial 
offices might more appropriately and conveniently have been 
in the same town. 

Housing Conference at Cardiff. 

It has been arranged to hold a Conference on Housing- 
in Cardiff t the end of February next.. The gathering, 
which is being organised by the National Housing ami 
Town Planning Council, will include representatives from 
all parts of Wales and Monmouthshire, and will bave 
under consideration, not only the adaptation of town 
planning schemes to Wales and Monmouthshire, but the 
housing question generally. In the industrial portions ot 
South Wtiles, town planning presents difficulties which are 
! not to be found in many other parts of the country. The 
I absence of any large extent of. flat areas necessitates the 
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building of houses on ground which is on a very considerable 
.elope, while the possibility of subsidence taking place 
owing to mining operations has to be taken into accout 
when selecting a building site. The South Wales Garden Cities 
Association has already started operations in the south of 
"Wales, and in the north the Wrexham town council has 
purchased 130 acres of land for the purpose of carrying out 
-a large housing scheme. Some of the sanitary authorities 
4n the Monmouthshire valleys have been active in erecting 
•dwellings under the provisions of the Housing of the Work¬ 
ing Classes Acts, but it 1ms not Always been found possible to 
let such dwellings at a rental which would make them self- 
supporting. At Abercarn, for example, where 98 houses 
iiave been erected by the district council, there is an average 
yearly loss of £1 on each house, although the rents are as 
fiiigh as 6s. 6 d. and Is. 3d. a week. 

Dec, 10th. 


SCOTLAND. 

(From our own Correspondents.) 


The Ne?r Presidents. 

Dr. J. J. Graham Brown has been elected President of the 
Itoyal College of Physicians, Edinburgh, in succession to 
Dr. Byrom Bramwell. Dr. Graham Brown is physician to 
the Edinburgh Royal Infirmary, a Fellow of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh, and author of “ Medical Diagnosis : A Manual 
of Clinical Methods,” which reached its fourth edition some 
years ago. — Professor F. M. Caird has been elected President 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh, in succession 
to Mr. Joseph M. Cotterill. The new president is Regius 
Professor of Clinical Surgery in the University of Edinburgh 
and Surgeon to the Edinburgh Royal Infirmary. He is well 
known as the joint author with Mr. C. W. Cathcart of ‘*A 
Student’s Atlas of Bones and Ligaments” and “A Surgical 
Handbook. ” 

Medical Charities in Glasgow. 

In an interesting lecture recently delivered under the 
auspices of the Glasgow’ School of Social Study and Training, 
Professor J. Glaister gave a general survey of the medical 
service of Glasgow. He stated that the annual reports of 
the Royal Victoria and Western Infirmaries showed that 
these institutions alone expended annually in the charitable 
medical treatment of the sick poor £106,826 ; treated 143,657 
patients, involving 470,760 individual consultations with the 
medical staff ; and required a staff to handle that vast, number 
of patients of no fewer than 876 medical men, nurses, &c., the 
medical staff alone numbering 228 medical men, of whom 52 
were employed fnil time and the rest part-time. Of the 24 
chief institutions in the city the total annual expenditure 
amounted to £157,964. the number of patients dealt with 
to 285,203, involving 637,327 consultations with the medical 
staffs. The number of nurses was over 1000, and the number 
of medical men 450. During the decade 1900-1910 the 
expenditure for poor-law purposes had risen in the parish of 
Glasgow from £141,868 in 1900 to £302,608 in 1910, or 113 
per cent, in 10 years ; and in Govan parish from £72,836 in 
1900 to £126,651 in 1910, or 74 per cent, in 10 years. In 
the medical inspection of school children by the School 
Boards of Glasgow' and Govan close upon 39,000 children 
were inspected during 1911 by a medical staff of 32, of whom 
nine were full-time and the rest part-time officers, and by 
the aid of a nursing staff of 16. In the municipal medical 
service 10,213 patients were medically treated within the 
wards of Belvidere and Ruchill Fever and Small-pox Hos¬ 
pitals, and were nursed and cared for by staffs numbering 
in all 698 persons. The cost to the ratepayers of these 
•establishments during the year 1911 was £76,392. Also of 
tuberculosis patients within the city 1348 suffering from 
long tubercle were looked after. Inquiry showed that the 
membership of the various Orders of Foresters, Gardeners, 
Shepherds, Reehabitcs, Irish National Foresters, Oddfellows. 
«,nd Sons of Temperance, which formed the large bulk of such 
organisations in the city, amounted to over 72.000 persons. 
•These employed no fewer than 289 medical men. In 
summing up the whole matter. Professor Glaister said it 
would not be overestimating the effect of public medical 
•service of a philanthropic character to say that close on 
300,000 persons above the rank of those requiring the 
cervices of the Poor-law received medical assistance at 


Glasgow’s medical institutions every year, and that over 
30.000 received medical assistance from the medical officers 
of the Poor-law, and that over 76.000 persons had formed 
themselves into societies to secure medical assistance and 
monetary aliment during sickness. 

The Glasgow and West of Scotland Cooperation of Trained 
Nurses. 

The annual report of this cooperation, which has just 
been issued, seems to indicate that it is one of the most 
successful ventures of its kind. The cooperation was the 
outcome of the rapidly increasing demands made by the 
public of Glasgow and the West of Scotland for the services 
of fully trained nurses. The primary purpose of the asso¬ 
ciation according to its constitution is to supply only 
thoroughly trained and fully equipped nurses, and at the 
same time to secure to nurses on the staff regular employ¬ 
ment, adequate remuneration, and the advantages of a 
central home. The confidence of the medical profession 
and the public has steadily grown, so that the 185 nurses 
on the roll are always well employed. The number of 
cases attended for the year was 1960, and the amount 
earned by the nurses was £12,437. Since 1894, when the 
association was formed, 26,231 cases have been nursed and 
£157,497 have been earned. At the termination of a case 
the nurse collects the fee and pays to the lady super¬ 
intendent a percentage thereof, which is placed to the credit 
of a common fund out of which the yearly working expenses 
of the cooperation are defrayed. In the early years of the 
association 10 per cent, was contributed, and this was after¬ 
wards reduced to 7± per cent. Nurses now joining the 
cooperation pay 10 per cent, for the first two years, and after 
the first two years 7* per cent. Nurses who have been 
seven years in the cooperation have the percentage reduced 
to 5 per cent. The affairs of the association are controlled 
by an executive committee consisting of medical men, busi¬ 
ness men, and ladies, of whom four are nurses on the staff of 
the cooperation. 

Dec. 10th. 

IRELAND. 

(From our own Correspondents.) 

Guarantee Fund for the Dublin Profession. 

The Dublin Local Medical Committee has recently issued 
an appeal to medical men residing in Dublin asking them to 
guarantee a fund for the purpose of recouping medical men 
for loss which they may suffer through acting in support of 
the general policy of the profession. The preliminary list of 
guarantors show’s that a sum of about £200 is already avail¬ 
able. The following resolution was passed unanimously at 
a recent meeting of the Dublin county borough Local 
Medical Committee : — 

That the honorary secretary he requested to draw the attention of 
medical men in t he county borough who have signed the undertaking to 
the fact that the terms of the undertaking pledge them not to accept any 
appointments from societies except through the Local Medical 
Committee, whether remuneration be by capitation, by fee, or by 
salary. 

Women's National Health Association. 

A special meeting of the central council of the Women’s 
National Health Association w f as held in Dublin last week, 
and reports were submitted dealing with various phases of 
activity of the association. A resolution w r as passed request¬ 
ing the various countj councils to establish after-care com¬ 
mittees for tuberculous patients. 

The National Insurance Act : the Treatment of Tuberculosis. 

The scheme for dealing with tuberculosis in any county or 
county borough in Ireland put forward by the Irish Insurance 
Commissioners follows largely upon the recommendations of 
the Astor Committee. It includes a central dispensary, with 
a number of branches, a sanatorium, a hospital for acxrte 
and advanced cases, hospital accommodation for cases of 
surgical tuberculosis, arrangements for domiciliary treatment 
of patients, a farm colony, and an open-air school for delicate 
children. The difficulty about such an initial plan in Ireland 
is that the public are quite unprepared for such a big scheme, 
while public health administration is many years behind 
what it is in England or even Scotland. Our Insurance Com¬ 
mittees cannot with the money given them under the Act cany 
it out, and the local administrative authorities are thoroughly 
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afraid of the expense which, they allege, will mean increased 
taxation. Further, the medical practitioners are antagonistic, 
arguing that such a scheme is entirely opposed to the 
“Model Scheme for Treatment of Tuberculosis” issued by 
the British Medical Association and approved of by the 
Conjoint Committee in Ireland. They maintain that under 
such a plan they would be put aside, their position being 
taken by whole-time tuberculosis officers, while the enormous 
cost of working it would leave a very small sum for paying 
them for domiciliary attendance on tuberculous patients. 
They regard—and in this the public and the various local 
authorities are largely with them—such a scheme as totally 
unworkable in Ireland. In Belfast, in particular, the posi¬ 
tion of matters is very curious ; the Local Insurance Com¬ 
mittee has only a sum of £2000 with which to work 
temporarily the sanatorium benefit up to next April—that 
is in an industrial city with a population of over 390,000 
inhabitants, while the city corporation, which some time 
ago made pulmonary tuberculosis a notifiable disease, 
has no settled scheme ready to deal with the problem, 
and has declined—when requested by the Local Insurance 
Committee—to take any temporary measures. As a result, 
at the Abbey Sanatorium, which is one of the finest sana- 
toriums in the three kingdoms, having 265 beds, containing 
accommodation for every type of tuberculosis, there are now 
between 30 and 40 insured consumptive patients. Now this 
splendid sanatorium was built by the Belfast board of 
guardians and is in their control, but under the National 
Insurance Act its working finds no place because it is a Poor- 
law institution. It is only natural that the guardians should 
feel that they ought to be paid for the insured patients, 
while the Belfast Insurance Committee say they cannot 
legally recognise any institution that is under the Poor-law. 

The Irish Insurance Commissioners have intimated that 
they cannot sanction the scale of charges asked for 
insurance tuberculosis patients by the governors of the 
Forster Green Sanatorium, Belfast (see The Lancet, 
Nov. 30th, 1912, p. 1548), nor can they agree to the scale of 
fees put forward by the County Antrim practitioners, the 
odd circumstance being that they are agreeing to higher 
terms in the South of Ireland. It is said that the Newcastle 
Sanatorium and the Peamount Institution (which is largely 
subsidised by the £25.000 given to the Women’s National 
Health Association of Ireland, out of the money available for 
Ireland) will take in consumptives for 1 guinea weekly. The 
board of management of the Koval Victoria Hospital, Belfast, 
have decided not to enter into any temporary arrangement 
for the treatment of insured cases of surgical tuberculosis. 
The medical profession in Ireland feel they will need to 
make a very strong fight in reference to the domiciliary 
treatment of tuberculosis, which both the Astor Report and 
the model plan set up by the British Medical Association 
recommended, but which the Irish Insurance Commissioners 
do not apparently like, as they are anxious that whole-time 
officers should take charge of the dispensaries. In industrial 
centres in Ireland the serious question of the voluntary 
hospitals is coming rapidly up for careful consideration. 

Walter Bernard , F. It. C. P. Irel ,, M.R.C.S. En/j. 

It is with sincere regret I announce the death, in his 86th 
year, of Mr. Walter Bernard, of Londonderry, who was one 
of the oldest and most respected members of the medical 
profession in Ireland. Educated in Dublin, he became, in 
1852, a Licentiate of the Rotunda Hospital, and in the same 
year a member of the Royal College of Surgeons of England. 
In 1858 he became a Licentiate, and in 1876 a Fellow of the 
King and Queen’s College of Physicians (now the Royal) of 
Ireland. He served in the Crimean War, where he was chief 
surgeon in charge of the second and third divisions of the 
Army Works Corps, and received special commendation for 
his bravery in grappling with the terrible cholera epidemic 
which broke out in the British lines. In 1855 he was 
awarded the silver medal of the Royal Humane Society for 
saving the life of a member of the Army Works Corps who 
was carried away by a current while bathing in the 
Dardanelles, and who w r ould have been lost had not 
Bernard swum after him. On returning home Bernard 
began practice in Londonderry, where he had a large 
clientele and where he held several appointments. He was 
for many years visiting physician to Londonderry Lunatic 
Asylum and to the Londonderry Infirmary, while he was also 
consulting physician to the Hospital for Contagious Diseases 


and also to the Eye, Ear, and Throat Hospital in the same 
city. Mr. Bernard was a man of keen literary tastes, an 
antiquarian, and an admirable Shakesperean scholar, and 
often took a leading part in private theatricals in various 
Shakespeare’s plays. He was a most entertaining companion, 
a keen archaeologist, and a prolific winter, “Some Selected 
Jottings from My Notebook of the Thoughts of Other Men 
and my Own Experience w’hile Passing Through Three and 
Four Generations ” being very interesting reading. He con¬ 
tributed medical papers to the Royal Academy of Medicine, 
Ireland, to the Rome meeting (1894) of the International 
Medical Congress, and to your own columns. 

Professor J. I. Lynham, of Galway. 

The death of Dr. John Isaac Lynham, for over 30 years 
professor of the practice of medicine in University College, 
Galway, occurred last week, at the age of 62. After 
studying at Queen’s College, Galway, he obtained the degree 
of the Queen’s University in 1875. He was for many years 
bursar of the Queen’s College, and a Fellow and examiner 
of the Royal University. Dr. Lynham was a man of retiring 
disposition, but w r as a painstaking teacher and a fair and 
conscientious examiner. He was respected and liked by 
his own students, many of whom, all over the world, will 
learn of his death with regret. 

Dec. 10th. _ 


PARIS. 

(From our own Correspondent.) 


The Cure of Leprosy in New Caledonia. 

At the last meeting of the Soci6te de Pathologic 
Exotique M. Leboeuf reported the cases of three lepers, 
w’hose condition w T as recognised bacteriologically as well as 
by their presenting the manifest stigmata, in whom all the 
morbid phenomena that led to their segregation entirely dis¬ 
appeared. Two of the patients have been lost sight of ; the 
third died without any recurrence. On the other hand, four 
patients w r ere released from isolation on account of apparent- 
cure in wdiom the disease returned after a greater or les* 
time. Six other cases, however, which w r ere reported to 
be clinically recognised as leprous, showed a remission 
so remarkable as to lead to hopes of cure. M. Jeansclme 
stated that the cure of leprosy, though exceptional, could 
not be denied. He had had an opportunity of making a 
post-mortem examination on a subject w T ho for four years 
had been clinically free from all signs of the disease. Most 
of the organs were examined, but all that was found were 
certain vascular and interstitial lesions. Neither Hansen's 
bacilli nor Virchow’s cellules were found. 

A Charity Bazaar for the Medical Home. 

The Medical Home, of which I have previously w'ritten, 
and which has rendered aid in many cases to our confrere* 
unfortunate in their old age or from exceptional causes, 
finding itself in need of further funds, organised in tire 
private apartments of the doyen of the Faculty of Medicine, 
at the Faculty itself, a charity bazaar, the greater part of tire* 
stalls being taken by the ladies of medical men. The results 
were highly satisfactory, benefiting the foundation by moi>? 
than 30,000 francs, thus rendering possible the reception of 
two more inmates. 

The Protection of Infants. 

The protection of infant life has properly occupied medical 
attention lately, and has been the subject on many occasions 
of reports to the Academy of Medicine by departmental 
inspectors. M. Achard this year expressed a hope tliat the 
Academy of Medicine might receive more regular reports 
from the departmental inspectors on this service. Twenty of 
these reports are still lacking, but the situation is somewhat 
improved in this respect in comparison with preceding years. 
Most of the reports testify to the zeal of the medical 
inspectors and report a gradual diminution of breast¬ 
feeding. But the bringing up by the bottle has been 
brought to perfection, and gives in some departments very 
satisfactory results, thanks to the decrease of ignorance 
on the part of the wet nurses. Many memorials have 
been addressed to the Commission, testifying to important 
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movements in behalf of questions of infant hygiene. Two 
of these seem destined to extend to the colonies and 
protectorates the benefits of infant hygiene. 

An Exhibition of Physical Education and Sport. 

A special exhibition will be held at the International Con¬ 
gress on Physical Education, which will take place at Paris 
from March 17th to 26th, 1913, under the presidency of 
Professor Gilbert. This exhibition will be held on the 
premises of the Faculty de Medecine, in the ftcole 
Pratique de Medecine, and in the Rue del’£cole de Medecine, 
which will be completely enclosed and covered, so as to 
constitute a great hall sheltered from the weather. The 
exhibition will be divided into five principal classes. 1. A 
purely Scientific Section, in which will be displayed exhibits 
such as tracings, photographs, statistical charts, apparatus 
for measurement whereby the physiological data of sports 
are established, and physical exercises can be graduated 
according to the condition and temperament of the 
individuals. 2. An Art Section, displaying works of art, 
sculptures, paintings, engravings, inspired by sport. 3. A 
Historical Section, concerning various sports, showing how 
deeply rooted in the past are all physical exercises and 
games. 4. A Section of Societies of Sport, in which will be 
represented the various French and foreign societies, military 
and civil, and the sporting press, constituting a display of all 
contemporary sporting endeavour. 5. An Industrial Section, 
aiming to demonstrate the progress accomplished in the 
numerous industries concurring in the development and 
practice of sports and physical education. This section 
will comprise the following groups : Athletics and 
games, gymnastics, yachting, the dance, riding, shooting, 
hunting, fishing, cycling, automobiling, aviation, Alpine 
climbing, travelling, and the clothing, hygiene, and 
first aid outfits for sport. The exhibitors will have 
to become members of the Congress, and will enjoy 
thereby all the ordinary privileges of members, such as 
railway reductions, fetes, and so forth. Their ladies and 
children likewise may be inscribed as associate members. 
Applications for membership must be addressed to the 
Director-General at the Bureau de l’Exposition, Faculte de 
Medecine, 21, Rue de Ff^colc de Medecine, 

The Academy of Medicine. 

On Dec. 3rd the Academy of Medicine elected as an 
honorary member in the Section of Anatomy and Physiology, 
in place of the late Dr. Marc See, M. Delezenne, of the 
Institut Pasteur, by 65 votes out of 80. 

Alcoholism in Morocco. 

Unfortunately the consumption of alcohol, not content 
with its steady rise in civilised countries, particularly 
France, doubled itself in the year 1909-10 in Morocco. 
The public-houses spread with increasing rapidity. The 
Mahommedans, Jews, and women purchase their stock at 
the grocers and drink at home. One of the causes favour¬ 
ing the spread of alcoholism in Morocco is cheapness. 
Other merchandise, including mineral waters, the use of which 
is necessary in Morocco, pays an import duty of 12- 50 francs 
per cent., while a litre of absinthe, of beetroot alcohol, or of 
artichoke alcohol pays only 7*50 francs per cent. A bottle 
of absinthe of a good brand costs 170 francs less in 
Morocco than in Paris. The Custom House statistics show 
that the importation of wine, which in 1909 was for the 
eight principal ports of Morocco 24,764 hectolitres, repre¬ 
senting 577,366 francs, had risen in 1911 to 46,589 hecto¬ 
litres (1,524,467 francs). In 1909 spirituous liquors and 
brandies figured in the import lists at 10,579 hectolitres 
(124,301 francs). In 1911 these same imports represented 
13,396 hectolitres (153,388 francs). In 1910 4412 hectolitres 
of pure alcohol entered Morocco, representing 195,242 francs. 
In 1911 there were 7371 hectolitres, representing 294,672 
francs. The importations of gin were 1892 hectolitres (83,380 
francs) in 1910 and 2460 hectolitres (117,874 francs) in 
1911. The importations of absinthe and of rum were 1981 
hectolitres (129,490 francs) in 1910 and 3373 hectolitres 
(313,464 francs) in 1911. M. Rernlingen has consequently 
asked whether the present scheme of taxation cannot be 
inverted, with added taxes on all distilled drinks. He also 
proposes the limitation, or at least the surveillance, of the 
public-houses. 

Dec. 9th 
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Management of the Johannesburg Hospital. 

For some years past there has been constant friction at 
the Johannesburg Hospital, and there have been several 
inquiries, both public and departmental, into the affairs of 
the hospital. The last of these was a Departmental Com¬ 
mission appointed by the Administrator of the Transvaal to 
inquire into and report upon the general working of the 
administrative machinery of the hospital as affecting (a) the 
relations existing (1) between the committee of management 
and the honorary visiting medical staff, (2) between the 
committee of management and the medical superintendent, 
and (3) between the medical superintendent and the honorary 
visiting medical staff ; (b) the discipline of the nursing and 
general staff; (c) the constitution of the committee of 
management—(1) whether the committee should be com¬ 
posed entirely of lay members, (2) whether their number 
should include medical men, (3) whether the medical 
members should have only deliberative and advisory powers, 
or (4) whether the medical members should have voting 
powers ; ( d) any alterations, additions, or cancellations of 
regulations defining the duties and the relations to each 
other of the different bodies and officers, with a view to 
ensuring efficient and harmonious working. 

Contentions of the honora ry medical sta ff. —The Commission 
met late in 1911 and has held sittings at intervals throughout 
the earlier months of the year, and its report has now been 
handed in. The medical staff raised certain contentions 
which may be summarised under the following heads : — 
(a) That as regards the financial administration of the 
hospital the system in force under which a committee of 
management not directly representative of the public or 
public institutions has j>ower to deal with large sums of 
money in the administration of the hospital is inevitablv 
wasteful, (//) That the principle is bad which admits of 
gentlemen, however highly qualified, continuing to sit year 
after year on a committee disposing of public funds and 
dealing with questions of public interest, without having to 
account for their actions to the public, (c) That the com¬ 
mittee of management could not possibly administer such a 
technical institution as the hospital without having medical 
members amongst their number, (d) That the harmonious 
action between the committee of management and the 
medical committee which existed previous to the war and 
for a short time afterwards had disappeared, and that the 
committee of management as now constituted had taken up 
a hostile attitude towards the medical committee, in 
consequence whereof troubles had arisen, resulting in a 
profound distrust of the committee of management, as voiced 
in the lay press, and giving grounds for grave dissatisfaction 
on the part of the medical committee with the actions of the 
committee of management. ( e ) That the members of the 
committee of management are unable to recognise their own 
limitations, and are guilty of grave discourtesy towards the 
medical committee, who are excluded from all share in the 
active administration of the affairs of the hospital, and 
whose protests the commtttee of management consistently 
disregard. (/) That the medical committee were rarely 
consulted even on matters entailing medical knowledge, 
and, when they were consulted, their recommendations 
were ignored, (g) That the attitude of the committee of 
management towards the medical superintendent was 
wanting in appreciation and support, and that his advice 
was frequently disregarded. (//) That any lack of discipline 
amongst the nursing staff of the hospital was due to the 
actions of the committee of management. The medical 
committee finally urged that the constitution of the com¬ 
mittee of management should be altered, so as to include a 
proportion of medical men as members, who should have 
both deliberative or advisory and voting powers. 

The Commission, s findings .—In practically every instance 
the Commission has found the medical committee’s allega¬ 
tions not proven, and, moreover, it expresses the opinion 
that the medical committee is itself to blame for much of the 
friction which has arisen, and that a great deal of trouble 
and possibly ill-feeling might have been avoided if the 
members of the medical committee had from the very 
beginning approached the committee of management and 
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frankly represented that they considered it essential that 
they should be given seats on the latter committee, either 
with or without voting powers. Instead, the Commission 
says that they brooded over their wrongs until these assumed 
exaggerated proportions. It thinks a great deal of the 
tension which has recently manifested itself in the relations 
between the two bodies is due to this unfortunate and un¬ 
reasonable attitude. Knowing that the members of the 
visiting medical staff have individually and collectively, in 
season and out of season, taken every opportunity to impress 
upon the committee of management, the public, and the 
Government the necessity that has existed for medical repre¬ 
sentation, the latter conclusion of the Commission can only 
strike the medical profession as a whole with amazement; 
and when we turn to the recommendations of the Commission 
we find that the contentions of the staff, though repudiated 
in the report itself, are practically upheld throughout. 

The Commission's recommendations. —These may be sum¬ 
marised briefly as follows :— 

1. That the committee of the Johannesburg Hospital in future be 
styled “The General Committee of the Johannesburg Hospital,"and 
consist of 15 members—namely, 12 nominated by the Administrator, 
and three medical members elected by the medical committee, one of 
whom shall be the chairman of that committee. 

2. That the 12 lay members be appointed for a term of four years, and 
six of them retire in rotation at the end of every two years, the choice 
of the first six members to retire to be decided by lot; further, that 
members be eligible for rc-clection to the general committee after an 
intervening period of four years from the date of their retirement. 

3. That the term of office for the medical members be two years, 
retiring members to be eligible for re-election by the medical com¬ 
mittee ; and that they be given both deliberative and voting powers on 
the general committee. 

4. That the quorum of the general committee consist of seven 
members. 

5. That temporary vacancies in the general committee be filled, 
as to laymen, by codption by the remaining lay members of the com¬ 
mittee, and, as to the medical members, by the medical committee. 

6. That the right of access to the minutes of the general committee 
be available to members of the committee at all reasonable times, and 
be accorded to other persons only by resolution of the general 
committee. 

7. That any member of the general committee who shall absent himself 
from three consecutive ordinary meetings of the committee without 
leave having been obtained shall ipso facto cease to be a member, and 
that information in regard to the vacancy be given forthwith by the 
chairman to the Administrator. 

8. That standing committees be appointed annually to deal with 
(a) finance and general purposes and (b) internal administration ; that 
each of these committees consist of five members (not including the 
ex officio member), and have power to elect a chairman ; that the 
medical members be eligible to act on those committees; and that three 
members form a quorum. 

9. That, save in cases of extreme urgency, all matters l>e first dealt 
with by the standing committees, and that the appointment of special 
subcommittees of inquiry be avoided. 

10. That the chairman of the general committee be ex officio a member 
of every standing committee or subcommittee. 

11. That a deputy superintendent of the hospital be appointed at, a 
salary and on conditions of service to be fixed by the Administrator. 
This officer to be subordinate to the medical superintendent and to 
have such duties allocated to him as the medical superintendent may 
determine, subject to the approval of the general committee, the 
superintendent to be at all times held generally responsible. 

12. That the medical superintendent remains secretary to the 
general committee and an ex officio member of the medical committee. 

13. That in the promotion of nurses and sisters the opinion of the 
medical committee be taken into serious consideration and acted upon, 
unless strong grounds to the contrary are shown. 

14. That an election committee should be established consisting of 
six menders, namely three lay members (one of whom shall be the 
chairman) and three medical members. 

15. That members of the senior honorary visiting staff l>e appointed 
for five years, and be eligible for reappointment at the discretion of 
the election committee for a second and third term of similar 
duration. 

16. That the senior honorary visiting staff be composed of such 
medical men as are in charge of white beds in the hospital in the 
approximate ratio of one medical man to every 30 European bods. 

17. That t he extra honorary visiting staff consist of such medical men 
as are not on the senior honorary visiting staff and act as consultants 
to the out-patients’ department or are responsible for the free kaffir 
wards ; that they act as locum tenens to the senior staff ; and t hat, they 
be appointed for five years, being elected in the first instance by the 
election committee and subject to re-election by the general committee. 

18. That the medical committee deal with all matters of medical 
interest as they arise, and furnish the general committee with 
regular reports on matters relating to the conduct and growth of the 
institution. 

19. That, subject, to the sanction of the Administrator, a member of 
the honorary visiting staff may be removed from office by the vote of a 
majority of the general committee taken at a meeting at which not 
ess than two-thirds of t he members are present. 

Hope for final settlement. —There is reason to hope that 
the reorganisation of the hospital will follow broadly the 
lines recommended by the Commission, and that such 
reorganisation will close an unsatisfactory and unsettled 
chapter in the history of the largest and most important 


institution of its kind in South Africa. If so, the agita¬ 
tion which has been continuously carried on by the 
profession in the Transvaal will not have been in vain. 

Pretoria District Surgeoncy. 

A few weeks ago the Civil Service Commission advertised 
for applications for the position of district surgeon of 
Pretoria, one of the most important public medical appoint¬ 
ments in the Transvaal, offering only £600 a year, and 
requesting candidates to forward any certificates they might 
possess of proficiency in the Dutch language. The Transvaal 
Medical Council appear to have approached the Govern¬ 
ment on the matter, pointing out firstly the salary offered 
was far too low for any man of standing to accept, and 
secondly that the certification of a medical man in the 
Dutch language should not be the outstanding qualification 
demanded for a professional post. An amended advertise¬ 
ment has now appeared in the gazette. In this amended 
notice the salary is raised to £800 per annum, while the 
clause inviting copies of examinations passed in Dutch is 
wholly withdrawn. Moreover, while in the first advertise¬ 
ment it was only stated that a good knowledge of Dutch was 
essential, in the amended notice it is stated that a good 
knowledge of English as well as of Dutch is essential. And 
so the law imposing bilingualism on all candidates for posts 
in the public service is satisfied. 

Nov. 8th. 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

(From our own Correspondents.) 

Conference on Mental Hygiene. 

At the Mental Hygiene Conference, recently held in New 
York under the presidency of Professor Lewellys Barker, of 
Johns Hopkins University, eugenic principles came in for dis¬ 
cussion. Dr. Rosanoff, of King’s Park State Hospital, said 
that eugenics had a positive side and a negative side. On 
the positive side their study aimed at the preservation and 
cultivation of useful and beautiful human traits ; on the 
negative side at the prevention of harmful and repulsive 
traits. The negative side had the more distinct bearing on 
the problem of the. prevention of insanity and allied con¬ 
ditions. Dr. Rosanoff considered it questionable if the 
time had yet come when active eugenic measures could 
be safely undertaken. The problem was greatly complicated 
by the fact that in any individual we had to deal, not with 
a single trait, but with a most bewildering combination of 
traits, good, bad. and indifferent. Even frank insanity 
might coexist with the highest qualities of human genius, 
and although we did not desire to perpetuate insanity, 
we surely did wish genius to be preserved. Another 
matter dealt with was the menace of the alien insane. 
Mr. William Williams, Commissioner for Immigration 
for New York State, said the fact that mentally defec¬ 
tive immigrants might become public charges was one 
of the least important considerations. But it was of vital 
importance that such persons contributed largely to the 
criminal classes and might leave feeble-minded descendants, 
thus starting vicious strains for the future. More adequate 
and closer inspection of immigrants, he said, depended on the 
provision of sufficient competent inspectors, and this rested 
with the Federal Government. Many immigrants were now 
permitted to slip through owing to inadequate inspection. 
Dr. M. S. Gregory, of Bellevue Hospital, asserted that 
12,000 patients, including insane, neurotics and alcoholics, 
fit subjects for mental treatment and often for insane 
asylums, were discharged from Bellevue Hospital every year. 
Nearly all might be saved from hopeless ends if looked after 
by trained visitors and social workers on leaving the hospital. 
The Conference, an instructive session, closed with a paper 
by Dr. Stewart Paton concerning the relations between 
psychiatry and educational methods, in which he urged the 
establishment of clinics in psychiatry. 

Munificent Gift to Nk rv York Hospital . 

Mr. George F. Baker, President of the First National Bank 
of New York and a governor of the New York Hospital, has 
given a large sum of money to bring about an alliance 
between the New York Hospital and Cornell Medical School, 
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in order that the medical students shall be afforded ample 
opportunities for practical as well as theoretical training. 

Dr. Alexis Carrel Honoured. 

On Nov. 16th Dr. Alexis Carrel, of the Rockefeller 
Institute, who was recently awarded the Nobel prize, was 
publicly honoured by President Taft on behalf of the United 
States, and by Mr. Mitchell, president of the Board of 
Aldermen of New York City, in the great hall of the City 
College, New York. Monsieur Jusserand, the French 
Ambassador, delivered an address in which he placed Dr. 
Carrel on a plane with Lavoisier, who demonstrated the 
nature of breathing, and with Pasteur, “whose discoveries 
advanced medicine more in ten years than it had gone in the 
previous thousand.” There were 4000 present at the 
meeting. 

Army Medical School Building. 

The Surgeon-General of the United States Army has 
submitted an estimate of $350,000 for the construction of 
buildings for the use of the United States Army Medical 
School, which at present rents its premises. 

Dec. 2nd. 



EDWARD ALFRED BIRCH, M.D. Brux., F.R.C.P. Lond., 

LIEUTENANT-COLONEL, INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE. 

The death was announced in our Service columns last 
week of Lieutenant-Colonel Edward Alfred Birch, which 
took place in London on Nov. 27th at the age of 72. 
He was the son of the late Mr. William Birch, J.P., of 
The Hills, Roscrea, Tipperary, and joined the Indian 
Medical Service in 1866 after serving a short time as a 
surgeon in the Royal Navy, during which he was 
present at the actions of Kagosima and Simonoseki, being 
mentioned in despatches. He served as civil surgeon in 
various districts in Bengal, and at the beginning of 1885 
was appointed surgeon superintendent of the Presidency 
General Hospital, Calcutta. Five years later he was 
selected to be principal and professor of medicine at the 
Medical College of that city. He gained distinction, not 
only as an administrative officer, but as a physician, and 
enjoyed a very extensive practice. He was known 
all over India as the author of “The Management of 
Children in India,” based on a similar but smaller work 
by Goodeve, repeated editions of which were edited by him. 
This work, which was popularly known as the “Mother’s 
Bible,” did immense service in the saving of infantile life 
in India, particularly among Europeans, and a copy was to 
be found in nearly every household. Besides his other 
duties Lieutenant-Colonel Birch was appointed officiating 
inspector-general of hospitals in Bengal in 1892, and he 
retired a year later on account of the state of his health, 
■which had begun to fail from rheumatoid arthritis. This 
was a great disappointment to him and a loss to the depart¬ 
ment, for he was marked for further advancement. 

About 11 years ago he settled down in Okehampton and 
engaged in local politics, being a strong Conservative. Early 
this year indications of a serious internal malady declared 
themselves, attended with great suffering, which he bore 
with unflinching courage to the end. He was altogether a 
man of outstanding character, marked ability, and great 
determination. He was a firm and staunch friend and was 
ever ready to champion the cause of those whom he con¬ 
sidered were the victims of injustice. His sense of duty 
and rectitude were very high and he was fearless in exposing 
wrongs. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Birch married Caroline Thomasine, 
daughter of Mr. John Massy, of Stagdale, co. Limerick. 
She survives him with two daughters, one of whom is the 
wife of Mr. F. J. Wilson, C.I.E., late chief engineer to the 
Madras Government, and two sons—Major Edward Massy 
Birch, D.S.O., R.A., and Mr. Hugh Massy Birch, of the 
Public Works Department, British East Africa. 


G. CHRISTOPHER TAYLER, M.D. Lond., L.R.C.P. Lond., 
M.R.C.S. Eng. 

Dr. G. C. Tayler, who died at his residence, Trowbridge, 
Wilts., on Nov. 23rd, after a very short illness, in his sixty- 
eighth year, received his medical education at St. Bartholo¬ 
mew’s Hospital, and in 1866 graduated as M.B. at London 


University and qualified also as L.R.C.P. and M.R.C.S. In 
1871 he proceeded to the M.D. degree. Dr. Tayler was one 
of the oldest and most highly esteemed medical practitioners 
of Trowbridge and the district. He was formerly medical 
officer of health for Trowbridge and district medical officer 
of the Westbury (Wilts.) union. He was an active Free¬ 
mason, and took a great interest in the local volunteers, from 
which force he retired some time ago with the rank of 
surgeon-lieutenant-colonel. He was a staunch churchman, 
and for over 30 years was churchwarden at St. Thomas's 
Church, Trowbridge. He will be much missed in Trowbridge 
and the neighbourhood, where he had practised for many 
years, for his kindness and unostentatious charity made him 
respected by all. _ _ 

SAMUEL WILLIAM ROBINSON, B.A., M.D., B.Ch. Dub. 

Dr. Samuel William Robinson died on Sept. 18th after a 
short illness at his home in Monte Caseros, Argentine 
Republic. He graduated in medicine at Trinity College, 
Dublin, in 1887, and proceeded to the M.D. degree in 1891. 
After a few months in England, he went out to South 
America, where he held various important medical appoint¬ 
ments and practised until his death. 

Dr. Robinson was a real philanthropist and beloved of 
all with whom he came in contaet. He founded the town 
Charity Hospital and did much valuable work there for 
both in-patients and out-patients. As a mark of respect 
the townspeople of Monte Caseros have got together a 
large sum of money to extend and modernise the 
hospital, and have given the new and enlarged insti¬ 
tution the name of “The Robinson Hospital.” His loss 
is keenly felt by all who knew him, and every man, woman, 
and child in the town who was free on the day of his funeral, 
followed his coffin to the grave. 

Dr. Robinson contributed several interesting papers to 
The Lancet, including one in 1897 on “ Death of Foetus in 
Utero from Gunshot Wound,” and he was always an 
original observer. During his last three years’ work he took 
up enthusiastically the tuberculin treatment for leprosy, and 
was much encouraged by the results obtained. 


Literary Intelligence.— The syndics of the 

Cambridge University Press have decided to publish a series 
of volumes dealing with the various subjects connected with 
public health. The following is the provisional list of 
subjects : (a) The causation of tuberculosis, biting flies and 
disease, house flies and disease, ticks and disease, serum 
diagnoses, the bacteriology of foods, methods of post¬ 
mortem examinations, and tropical hygiene; ( b ) sewage 
disposal, water purification, school hygiene, physical educa¬ 
tion, ventilation, soils, subsoils, and climate relation to 
health, fever hospital administration, sanitary law and 
practice, sound and unsound foods, domestic sanitation, 
offensive and noxious trades, and chemical analyses of foods. 
The series will be under the general editorship of Dr. G. S. 
Graham-Smith, University lecturer in hygiene; and Mr. 
J. E. Purvis, M.A., University lecturer in chemistry 
and physics in their application to hygiene and pre¬ 
ventive medicine. The volumes will contain from 250 
to 350 pages and vary in price from 5*. to 10*. 6 d. net. — 
Messrs. J. and A. Churchill announce the following new' 
works and new editions for early publication : A History of 
Chemistry : From the Earliest Times till the Present Day. 
By the late James Campbell Brown, D.Sc. Lond., LL.D. 
Aberd., professor of chemistry at Liverpool University. 
Notes on Chemical Research. By W. P. Dreaper, F.I.C., 
F.C.S. This is the first of a projected series of text-books 
l of chemical research and engineering. A Text-book of 
j Anatomy for Nurses. By Elizabeth R. Bundy, M.D. Second 
edition. Who’s Who in Science (International), 1913. 
Edited by H. H. Stephenson. This ivork of reference con¬ 
tains biographies of many of the leading workers in the 
, following sciences: Agriculture, anatomy, anthropology, 
astronomy, bacteriology, botany, chemistry, engineering, 
forestry, geography, geology, mathematics, medicine, 
meteorology, mineralogy, pathology, pharmacology, physics, 
physiology, psychology, surgery, zoology; including also a 
comprehensive list of the world’s universities, a classified 
index, and a list of the scientific societies throughout the 
world. 500 pages ; much enlarged. 
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THE NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT. 


As we announced last week, we received, but too late for 
publication, four circulars from the National Insurance 
Commission. They are addressed to the Insurance Com¬ 
mittees, and consist of : (1) The Suggestions of the Commis¬ 
sioners as to the Administration of Medical benefit ; (2) and 
(3) Model Agreements, (A) upon Capitation Payment, and 
(B) upon Payments by Attendance, between the Practitioner 
and the Insurance Committee ; and (4) Model Letter of 
Invitation from an Insurance Committee to the Practitioners 
in the Area :— 

ADMINISTRATION OF MEDICAL BENEFIT. 

1. The object of this Memorandum is to summarise the result of the 
discussions at the recent conferences with the chairmen and clerks of 
Insurance Committees, and to indicate the practical steps which the 
Commissioners suggest should betaken by Insurance Committees, with 
the ohjout of bringing into operation by the loth January next the 
provisions of the National Insurance Act relating to medical benefit. 

2. The Regulations as to the administration of medical benefit have 
been modified, and copies of the revised Regulations are enclosed 
herewith. Suggested forms of agreement with medical practitioners 
and other documents relating to medical benefit are also enclosed. 

3. The Commissioners’ suggestions with regard to agreements 
between Committees and Approved Societies as to the sums to be paid 
by the latter for the cost of medical benefit and of its administration 
are dealt with in a separate letter which lias already been issued. 

4. With regard to the arrangements with medical practitioners and 
the general administrative machinery of medical benefit, it was agreed at 
the conferences above referred to that, at the outset, in view of the 
difficulty of obtaining an accurate register of insured persons in suffi¬ 
cient time, some provisional arrangements would bo necessary. Such 
provisional arrangements, it was pointed out, could l>e brought into 
operation without prejudice to the character of any permanent arrange¬ 
ments which might be decided upon by Committees as the result of 
further negotiations or consideration, and could remain in force for a 
limited period, subject to extension in the event of the Committee not 
being in a position to establish their permanent arrangements at the 
close of the first period. 

Provisional Administrative Machinery. 

Medical Ticket*. 

5. It appears to the Commissioners unsafe to assume that the Index 
Register now in course of compilation will, as a rule, be sufficiently 
complete or accurate by Jan. 15th next to enable Committees to rely 
upon it, either for the purjiose of making provision for persons entitled 
to medical benefit-, or for verifying the tit le of applicants for the benefit. 
The Commissioners have therefore arranged for the issue to persons 
entitled to benefit- of a voucher, or medical ticket (specimens of which are 
enclosed herewith), having a currency to April 30tli next. These tickets 
will be distributed to the members of societies through the societies 
themselves, and to deposit contributors by the Commission direct ; and 
by Jan. 15th every person entitled to medical benefit should be in 
possession of one of these tickets. 

Leaflet*. 

6. With this ticket, every person entitled to medical benefit will 
receive a leaflet (specimens of which are also enclosed) explaining 
briefly the object of the ticket, and the steps to be taken by him to 
obtain information as to the arrangements in force in his locality for 
the provision of the licnofit. The effect of this leaflet, as will be seen, 
is to direct the insured jicrson who requires any information which he 
cannot obtain from the local branch or official of his Approved Society, 
either to a notice to be exhibited in the Post Office nearest to his 
address, or to the nearest officer of Customs and Excise, the Com¬ 
missioners having been enabled, by the courtesy of the Postmaster- 
General and the Board of Customs and Excise, to secure the coopera¬ 
tion of their respective departments in the manner indicated. The 
arrangements made by the Committee must therefore be such as will 
enable them to prepare these notices before Jan. 15th next. 

Procedure. 

7. In view' of the limited time available it is obvious that machinery 
must be de\ iscd to ensure that the necessary negotiations with doctors 
and chemists will not f»e protracted and t hat the procedure generally 
should ho as simple and expeditious os i>ossible. 

8. Valuable time frill be saved if the procedure indicated below in 
followed. Further, if the In*urauce Committee. agree to adopt the model 
form* and agreement* enclosed hcreicifh it. will not be necessary tor 
them to submit their proposed arrangement* to the Commissiomr* for 
formal approval before putting them into operation. 

Arrangements with Medical Practitioners. 

9. The procedure proposed is as follows. On or about the 12th instant 
the Committee should issue to each practitioner upon the Medical 
Register practising in their area a circular letter of invitation in the 
form enclosed with this Memorandum, aecom|«mied by the alterna¬ 
tive forms of agreement also enclosed. This communication should 
be in the hands of each practitioner in the area on or almut the 14th 
instant. Simultaneously with the issue of this invitation a press 
announcement should be made calling attention thereto and inviting 
persons Interested to apply for copies. 

10. In order to assist Commit tees, the Insurance Commissioners have 
arranged to supply each Committee with a list, complete in so far as 
the Commissioners are able to ascertain, of the qualilicd medical practi¬ 
tioners resident in their ana. The Commissioners will also furnish 
Committees with a sufficient supply of copies of the circular letter of 
imitation and alternative agreements, for dispatch to the medical 
practitioners in each Committee area, together with a supply of 
en\elojws hearing the printed uddn<•! the clerk to each Committee. 
The letters of invitation will require the signature of the clerk to the 
Committee. 


11. That letter of invitation, it will he noticed, fixes Dec. 31st as 
the latest date for the acceptance by practitioners of the Committee's 
offer, allowing a period of two and a half weeks for consideration. Ic 
also invites practitioners to confer with the Committees during that 
period either in person or through any organisation by which they may 
desire to bo represented, with a view to negotiation upon such matters 
as are not by the nature of the Committee’s provisional arrangements 
outside the range of negotiation. 

Conditions of Service. 

12. The conditions of service unon which practitioners should to 
invited to undertake the treatment of insured persons are set out in 
the forms of agreement, and it w ill l>c unnecessary for the Committee 
to consider this subject- before issuing their invitations to the practi¬ 
tioners. 

Remuneration. 

13. The amount available for remuneration, upon which the Com¬ 
mittees offer should ho based, is, as stated in the circular letter of 
invitat ion :— 

(«) A sum of 6d. per head per annum in respect of every insured 
person entitled to obtain medical attendance front a practi¬ 
tioner on the panel. 

( b) In every year in w hich the total amount required for the pro¬ 

vision of drugs and appliances is less than 2s. per head of 
insured persons entitled to obtain medical attendance from 
practitioners on the panel, a sum representing the amount 
unexpended in t his respect up to a total of and not exceeding 
&<l. per head. 

(c) A sum equal to 6 d. per annum per head of all insured persons 

entitled to obtain medical attendance from practitioners on 
the panel in respect of the domiciliary treatment of insured 
persons suffering from tuberculosis; 

—the total fund consisting of the aggregate of these 
sums to be distributed among practitioners on the panel in 
accordance with the method of remuneration adopted in 
the area. 

Alternative Methods of Remuneration. 

14. It will he seen that alternative methods of medical remuneration 
are suggested in the letter of invitation. In view of the limited time 
available no arrangements which involve the allocation of insured 
persons to the care of individual practitioners prior to Jan. 15lh 
next can 1*? relied upon to be complete by that date. Hence, it is 
essential that, whatever arrangements are adopted, they should be 
such as will afford reasonable certainty that every insured person 
entitled to medical benefit will obtain treatment from any doctor on 
the panel to whom he presents his medical ticket; and for the 
provisional period the method of remuneration adopted must be framed 
w ith this object in view. On the basis of payment by attendance this 
necessary condition is secured. The capitation basis, however, involves 
certain difficulties in this connexion ; but in an area in which a capita¬ 
tion system is on other grounds preferred, it would be possible for the 
Committee to overcome these difficulties by undertaking, in considera¬ 
tion of practitioners agreeing to place on their lists all who apply to 
them, to assign to each practitioner the residue of insured persons who 
make no application in proportion to the number of persons who have 
already been accepted by him. For the provisional period, therefore, it 
will probably be found essential that tho method of remuneration 
offered should be cither on the basis of payment by attendance or on & 
capitation basis modified in accordance with the foregoing suggestions, 
so as to secure that any insured person falling ill before he has been 
entered on the list of a medical practitioner may obtain treatment. 

15. The method of remuneration to be adopted in any Committee 
area*is a question which tho Committee should not attempt to decide 
until they have ascertained tho view’s of the medical practitioners. It 
is very desirable that-, if possible, the Committee should agree to adopt 
the method which is found to be acceptable to the majority of those 
medical practitioners in their area who indicate willingness to act on 
the panel. 

It will, of course, be understood that the method of remuneration 
adopted for the provisional period need not necessarily !>o continued 
after the expiry of that period, and that if either the Committee or the 
practitioners so desire negotiations as to the permanent method can lie 
set on foot-at any time which permits of their completion before the 
end of the provisional period. 

Negotiations with Medical Practitioners. 

16. In any area in which a Local Medical Committee has not boon 
formed, or if formed has not yet been formally recognised, it appears to 
the Commissioners that the Insurance Committee might properly enter 
into negotiations with any Committee to whom the practitioners have 
delegated this duty. The Insurance Committee should, of course, also 
give weight to the* views of individual practitioners who prefer not to 
l>e represented by any Committee; but it will obviously be more con¬ 
venient if negotiations can be conducted with a Committee which U 
representative of tho majority of practitioners who contemplate 
accepting the Insurance Committee’s invitation. 

Arrangements for the Supply of Drugs and Appliances. 

17. Insurance Committees are required by the Regulations to deter¬ 
mine the conditions uj>oii which it is proposed to invite chemists and 
other persons to undertake the supply of drugs and appliances. The 
Commissioners have prepared a Model Form of Notice to persons 
desirous of undertaking the supply of drugs and appliance's, ami also a 
Form of Acceptance and Agreement. If the Committee adopt the 
Model Forms, no further approval by the Commissioners will to 
required in respect of them. 

18. Insurance Committees arc also required to prepare a list of tho 
prices on the basis of which payments are to l>e made lor the drug* 
ordinarily supplied to insured persons and for the prescrilxsi appli¬ 
ances. 6n this point the Insurance Committee should at once emiM.lt 
any Committee which may have been formed in the county or county 
borough representing persons supplying drugs and appliances. It will 
proliably Ik* found that the local pharmaceutical committee w ill N* pre 
pared with a list of drugs and prices which might form lhet«a>is<f 
negotiations. It will, however, be apjiarent that the tariff adopted 
will 1** a matter in which the medical practitioners have an interest a- 
well as the pharmacists and the Insurance Committee, and the li«t i t 
drugs and prices should therefore bo a matter for negotiation l*ctwcen 
the three parties mentioned. 
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Deposit Contributors. 

19. With regard to the charges for the medical benefit of deposit 
contributors, the Commissioners consider that those should bo the same 
as those payable in resect of members of Approved Societies, and that 
accordingly a sum of 6s. should l>e fixed under Section 42 id) of the Act 
as the amount payable in respect of each doj>osit contributor for the 
purposes of the cost of medical benefit out of his contributions. The 
cost of the administration of medical benefit for de|>osit contributors is 
included in the sum to be prescribed by the Commissioners for admini¬ 
stration of benefits for that class of insured persons under Section 42 (c) 
ot the Act, and the Commissioners propose to prescribe 1*. 9<Z. under 
this head. 

Persons Referred to in Section 15 <2) (r.) of the Act. 

20. The provisional agreement with the doctors should include an 
agreement to take persons mentioned in Section I s ) t,2i <C) of the Act on 
t fie same terms of remuneration as insured persons as provided in the 
Regulations, which are incorporate!I in the forms of agreement. 

Publication of Lists of Practitioners and Chemists. 

21. Immediately upon the conclusion of the negotiations (which 
should he brought to a close at the earliest possible date) the Committee 
should re issue to all practitioners the form of agreement adopted in 
its final shape as settled, in res{K‘ct of those points awaiting decision, 
in consequence of the negotiations. As suggested above, Dec. 31st 
should be fixed as the date before which the acceptances should he 
received, and the lists first to be issued should ho closed on that date. 
Practitioners will not, of course,be precluded from coming on the panel 
at a later date, but they would not ho entitled to have their names 
placed on the first lists issued. 

22. By Jan. 1st the agreements, executed by way of acceptance, 
will have been received from those practitioners who desire to enter 
into contract with the Committee ; and every Insurance Committee 
must on or before Jan. 1st report to the Commissioners the stops which 
they have adopted and the result of their negotiations with medical 
practitioners and with persons supplying drugs and appliances. Where 
the number of doctors, and the number of chemists who have been 
accepted is adequate, the Commissioners will at once signify their 
approval of the lists. 

23. As soon as the lists are approve*! they must be printed, together 
with instructions to insured persons, and given to the local branches 
and officers of Approved Societies for distribution among insured 
persons, and at the same timo to the local post offices and to the local 
officers of Customs and Excise. The Commissioners will in due course 
supply each Committee with a list of the post offices in their area, and 
other information with regard to the procedure in this connexion. 

Income Limit. 

24. The Committee are required to inform the Commission whether 
they propose to fix an income limit above which insured persons will he 
required to make their own arrangements for medical attendance and 
treatment, and to furnish particulars of any income limit proposed to 
be fixed. 

Approval of Institutions under Section 15 (4). 

25. The Committee have already received copies of a Model Form on 
which systems or institutions may apply for approval under Section 15 
(4), and such applicat ions should be forwarded to the Commission so 
soon as a decision is reached by the Committee. A Model Form of 
Notice, of selection of an approved institution will Ik? furnished later. 

Persons Required or Allowed to make their own 
Arrangements. 

26. Model Forms f of Notice by and to persons required or allowed to 
make their own arrangements for medical attendance and treatment 
will also he furnished. 

Time Table. 

27. It will he seen that if tin* Insurance Committee proceed on the 
lines above suggested, the various stages will have to bo complete*! on 
or before the dates mentioned in the following time table:— 

Date of this circular letter. Dec. 6th. 

Receipt of invitation, Ac., by practitioners and by 
persons supplying drugs and appliances . Dec. 14th. 

A period of two and a half weeks for negotiation, 
concluding with the date fixed as the last day 
for receipt of acceptances— viz.: . Dec. 31st. 

Report by Committees to Commissioners . Jan. 1st. 

Leaving an interval of two weeks for the printing 
and supply to local offices of societies, to post 
offices, and to officers of Customs and Excise of 
the lists of practitioners ami pharmacists and 

the necessary notices to insured persons . Jan. 15th. 

National Health Insurance Commission (England) 

Buckingham Gate, London, S.W. 

December, 1912. 

AGREEMENT BETWEEN MEDICAL PRACTITIONER 
AND INSURANCE COMMITTEE FOR THE 
PERIOD ENDING APRIL 14TH, 1913. 

A. PAYMENT BY CAPITATION. 

To the . Insuranc e Committee. 

of. 

(hereinafter called the “Practitioner”) hereby agrees to undertake the 
medical attendance and treatment of insured j>ersons upon the terms 
and conditions mentioned below, and desires his name to l>c included 
in the medical list under the headings of the following areas :— 

Tf.rms and Conditions of Service. 

1. The National Insurance Act, 1911, and the National Health 
Insurance (Administration of Medical Benefit) Regulations, 1912 
(hereinafter called “the Regulations ”) or other Regulations for the 
administration of medical benefit made by the Commissioners and in 
force for the time being in the area of the said Insurance Com¬ 
mittee (hereafter called “the Committee") are incorporated with and 
form part of these conditions of service, and this agreement shall cease 
to have effect in the event of the Commissioners exercising any of the 
powers conferred on them by the proviso to subsection (2) of Section 15 
of the said Act, 


2. The practitioner shall give to all persons who are for the timo 
being entitled to obtain treatment from him (all or any of whom are 
hereinafter referred to as the “ jiatients ” or “ patient” as the ease may 
lie) such treatment as is of a kind which can consistently with the best 
interests of the patient he properly undertaken by a general practi¬ 
tioner of ordinary professional competence and skill: Provided that tho 
practitioner shall not by virtue of this agreement be required to give, 
nor entitled under this agreement to make any charge for treatment to 
any person in resect of a confinement—that is to say, labour resulting 
in the issue of a living child, or labour after 28 weeks of pregnancy 
resulting in the issue of a child w hether alive or dead. 

3. The persons entitled to obtain treatment from the practitioner 
under this agreement are those persons who have applied to and been 
accepted by him under the provisions of the Regulations and such other 
persons as have been assigned to him under those provisions. 1 * 

Provided that the Committee shall not assign any person to any 

practitioner resident more than . miles from the residence of that 

person if any other practitioner on the panel resides at a less distance 
from that residence, except with tho consent of the first-mentioned 
practitioner. 

4. Where tho condition of tho patient is such as to require services 
beyond the competence of an on Unary practitioner, the practitioner 
shall advise the patient as to the steps which should be taken in order 
to obtain such treatment as his condition may require. 

5. The pract itioner shall visit at the place of residence for the time 
being of the patient, or at any other place within the county within a- 

distance of . miles by road from the residence of tho practitioner 

where the patient may bo for tho time being any patient w'hose 
condition so requires. 

6. The practitioner shall attend and treat at tho places, on the days 
and at the hours mentioned in the First Schedule hereto, any patient 
w’ho attends there for that purpose: Provided that if at any time the 
practitioner decides to alter the places, days or hours of his attendance, 
or any of them, he shall give not less than seven days’ notice in writing 
to the Committee and to each of the insured persons for tho time being 
entitled to obtain treatment from him. 

7. The practitioner shall keep simple records of tho diseases of the 
patients attended by him and of Ids treatment of them in the form set 
out in tho Second Schedule t hereto, and such further records as may 
at anytime hereafter be agreed between tho Committee and the Local* 
Medical Committee, and shall, at the request of any patient, furnish 
such certificates as are required to be furnished by that person in 
connexion with any claim for sickness or disablement benefit made by 
him in pursuance of tho rules of the society of which he is a 
member, or of the Committee as tho case may be, and the serviees- 
rendcred by tho practitioner shall be of such a kind as to comply with 
the conditions set out in tho Tldrd Schedule hereto (or any such 
modifications of those conditions as do not impose an additional burden 
on tho practitioner) being conditions respecting the nature and quality 
of treatment which must he complied with by reason of any scheme for 
the distribution of a Parliamentary grant. 

8. The practitioner shall immediately after April 14th, 1913, and the 
expiration of such subsequent periods as may bo agreed, furnish an- 
account on the form provided for the purpose by the Committee. 

9. All treatment shall lx* given by tho practitioner personally, except 
where he is prevented from so doing by urgency of other professional 
duties, absence from home, or other reasonable cause, and the practi¬ 
tioner will tot ho host of his ability provide that when he is so precluded 
from personal attendance some other practitioner will give attendance 
as his deputy on his behalf: Provided that where treatment is given by 
a deputy, the deputy shall he entitled to treat patients at places other 
than those mentioned in the First Schedule hereto. 

10. The remuneration of the practitioner for the treatment, of patients 
during the period ending April 14th, 1913, shall be calculated in 
accordance w ith the Regulations on the basis of the rate contained in 
the Fourth Schedule hereto, and thereafter as may l)c agreed. 

11. The practitioner shall order in the form provided hv the Com¬ 
mittee for tho purpose such drugs and prescribed appliances as are 
requisite for tho treatment of any patient other than those which the 
practitioner may under this agreement or any agreement hereafter to 
he made with the Committee himself supply: Provide* 1 that if the 
practitioner orders any drug not include*! in t*he list from time to time 
supplied to him by the Committee he shall give such order on a special 
form provided by the Committee for that purpose. 

12. (i.) The practitioner shall himself supply to a patient where 
requisite drugs which are necessarily or ordinarily administered by a 
practitioner in person, and drugs and appliances required for imme¬ 
diate administration or application, or required for use before a supply 
can conveniently he obtained otherwise under the Regulations. 

(ii.) The practitioner shall furnish, together with the accounts for 
treatment above-mentioned, accounts for tho drugs and appliances so 
supplied by him, and payment, shall bo made therefor at the same rate 
as that agreed to he paid by tho Committee to chemists and other 
persons supplying drugs and appliances. 

13. This agreement, shall continue in force and have effect until the 
14t.h April, 1913, or such later date as may hereafter be agreed. 

14. Except where the context otherwise requires, words and 
expressions used herein shall have the samo meaning as in the 
Regulations. 

Signature of Practitioner J. 

Qualifications. 

Date... 

* Note.— The Regulations require that persons assigned to practi 
tioners by the Committee should he so assigned “ so far as practicable ‘ 
under arrangements made by practitioners on the panel.” 

t This Schedule is published under B. Scheme. 

1 This agreement should be signed by the practitioner over a 
sixpenny stamp. . _ 

THE THIRD SCHEDULE. 

The conditions of any grant to any Insurance Committee "ill 
require that records shall*be kept of the diseases of the insured persons 
in the area and of their treatment in such form as is required by the 
Commissioners/’ and that such certificates shall l>e furnished to every 
insure*! person as are required to he furnished by that, person hr 
connexion with any claim for sickness or disablement benefit made by 
him in pursuance of the rules of the society of which he is a member 
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or of the Committee as the case may be, and that the general arrange¬ 
ments made by the Committee shall he such as to secure to insured 
persons a standard of treatment satisfactory to the Commissioners, 
and that the domiciliary treatment of insured persons recommended 
for sanatorium benefit shall be undertaken by the practitioners by 
whom they are attended, and that for that puipoee those practitioners 
shall receive remuneration out of a fund equivalent to a sum of 6d. 
per annum in respect of each person entitled to receive treatment 
from them. 

* Note. —The form is that set out in the Second Schedule to this 
agreement. _ 


THE FOURTH SCHEDULE. 

Scale for Calculating Remuneration. 

The rate upon which remuneration shall be calculated shall be 

a rate of.a quarter, that is to say, the period ending on 

April 14th. 1913, and such corresponding rates for other periods as may 
be subsequently agreed, in respect of each person included in the list 
of the practitioner, the number of those persons to Ik? ascertained in 
respect of the quarter ending April 14th, 1913, by taking the number 
of persons included at the close of that quarter, and in respect of any 
subsequent quarter as may be hereafter agreed. 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN MEDICAL PRACTITIONER 
AND INSURANCE COMMITTEE FOR THE 
PERIOD ENDING APRIL 14th, 1913. 

B. PAYMENT BY ATTENDANCE. 

To the .Insurance Committee. 


of. 

(hereinafter called the “Practitioner”) hereby agrees to undertake the 
medical attendance and treatment of insured persons upon the terms 
and conditions mentioned below and desires his name to be included in 
the medical list under the headings of the appropriate areas 

TERMS AND CONDITIONS OF SERVICE. 

1. The National Insurance Act, 1911, and the National Health Insur¬ 
ance (Administration of Medical Benefit) Regulations, 1912 (hereinafter 
called “the Regulations”) or other Regulations for the administration 
of Medical Benefit made by the Commissioners and in force for the time 
being in the area of the said Insurance Committee (hereinafter called 
“ the Committee ”) are incorporated with and form part of these condi¬ 
tions of service, and this agreement shall cease to have effect in the 
event of the Commissioners exercising any of the powers conferred on 
them by the proviso to subsection (2) ot Section 15 of the said Act. 

2. The practitioner shall give to all persons who are for the time being 
entitled to obtain treatment from him (all or any of whom are herein¬ 
after referred to as the “patients” or “patient” as the case may be) 
such treatment as is of a kind which can consistently with the best 
interests of the patient be properly undertaken by a general practi¬ 
tioner of ordinary professional competence and skill: Provided that the 
practitioner shall not by virtue of this agreement be required to give, 
nor entitled under this agreement to make any charge for treatment to 
any person in rosjiect of a confinement, that is to say. labour resulting 
in the issue of a living child, or labour after 28 weeks of pregnancy 
resulting in the issue of a child whether alive or dead. 

3. The persons entitled to obtain treatment from the practitioner 
under this agreement are those persons who have npnlied to and been 
accepted by him under the provisions of the Regulations and such 
other i>crsons as have been assigned to him under those provisions :* 

Provided that, the Committee shall not assign any person to any 

practitioner resident more than.miles from the residence of that 

person if any other practitioner on the panel resides at a less distan«'e 
from that residence, except with the consent of the first-mentioned 
practitioner. 

4. Where the condition of the patient is such as to require services 
beyond the competence of an ordinary practitioner, the practitioner 
shall advise the patient as to the steps which should taken in order to 
obtain such treatment as his condition may require. 

5. The practitioner shall visit at the place of residence for the time 
being of the patient, or at any other place within the county within a 

distance of.miles by road from the residence of the practitioner 

where the patient may be for the time being, any patient whose 
condition so requires. 

6. The practitioner shall attend and treat at the places, on the ilays 
and at the hours mentioned in the First Schedule hereto, any patient 
who attends there for that purpose: Provided that if at any time the 
practitioner decides to alter the places, days or hours of his attendance, 
or any of them, he shall give not less than seven days' notice in writing 
to the Committee and to each of the insured persons for the time being 
entitled to obtain treatment from him. 

7. The practitioner shall keep simple records of the diseases of the 
patients attended by him and of his treatment of them in the form set 
out in the Second Schedule hereto, and such further records as may at 
any time hereafter be agreed between the Committee and the L<x*al 
Medical Committee, and shall, at the request of any patient, furnish 
such certificates as arc required to l>e furnished by that |>erson in con¬ 
nexion with any claim for sickness or disablement f>eiiefit made by him 
in pursuance of the rules of the Society of which he is a member, or i>f 
the Committee as the ease may be, and the services rendered l>v the 
practitioner shall Ik? of such a kind as to comply with the conditions 
set out in the Third Schedule hereto (or any such modifications of those 
conditions as do not impose an additional'burden on the practitioner* 
being conditions respecting the nature and quality of treatment whieh 
must he complied with by reason of any scheme for the distribution of 
a Parliamentary grant. 

8. The practitioner shall immediately after April 14th, 1913, and the 
expiration of such sul>scquent periods as may he agreed, furnish an 
account on the form provided for the pur]>ose by the Committee. 

9. All treatment shall be given by the practitioner personally, except 
where he is prevented from so doing by urgency of other professional 
duties, absence from home, or other reasonable cause, and the practi¬ 
tioner will to the best of his ability provide that when he is so pre¬ 
cluded from personal attendance some other practitioner will give 
attendance as his deputj- on his behalf: Provided that where treatment 
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is given by a deputy tlie deputy shall be entitled to treat patients at 
places other than those mentioned in the First Schedule hereto. 

10. The remuneration of the practitioner for the treatment of patients 
during the period ending April 14th, 1913, shall be calculated in accord¬ 
ance with the Regulations upon the basis of the scale contained in the 
Fourth Schedule hereto, and thereafter as may bo agreed. 

11. The practitioner shall order in the form provided by the Com- 
-mittee for the purpose such drugs and prescribed appliances as are 

requisite for the treatment of any ]>atient other than those which the 
practitioner may under this agreement or any agreement hereafter to 
be made with the Committee himself supply: Provided that if the 
practitioner orders any drug not included in the list from time to time 
supplied to him by the Committee he shall give such order on a special 
form provided by the Committee for that purpose. 

12. (i.) The practitioner shall himself supply to a patient where 
requisite drugs which are necessarily or ordinarily administered by a 
practitioner in person, and drugs and appliances required for immediate 
administration or application, or required for use before a supply can 
conveniently be obtained otherwise under the Regulations. 

(ii.) The practitioner shall furnish, together with the accounts for 
treatment al>ovc-mentioiied, accounts for the drugs and appliances so 
supplied by him, and payment shall be made therefor at the same rate 
as that agreed to t>e paid by the Committee to chemists and other persons 
supplying drugs and appliances. 

15. This agreement shall continue in force and have effect until 
April 14th, 1913, or such later date as may hereafter be agreed. 

14. Except where the context otherwise requires, words and expres¬ 
sions used herein shall have the same meaning as In the Regulations. 

Signature of Practitioner t. 

Qualifications. 

Date. 

* Note. —The Regulations require that persons assigned to practi¬ 
tioners by the Committee should be so assigned “so far as practicable 
under arrangements made by practitioners on the panel.” 

t This agreement should be signed by the practitioner over a 
sixpenny stamp. _ 

THE THIRD SCHEDULE. 

The conditions of any grant to any Insurance Committte will require 
that records shall be kept of the diseases of the insured persons in the 
area and of their treatment in such form as is required by the Com¬ 
missioners,* and that such certificates shall he furnished to every 
insured person as are required to lie furnished by that person in con¬ 
nexion with any claim for sickness or disablement benefit made by him 
in pursuance of the rules of the Society of which he is a member or of 
the Committee as the case may be, and that the general arrangements 
made by the Committee shall be sueh as to secure to Insured persons a 
standard of treatment satisfactory to the Commissioners, and that the 
domiciliary treatment of insured persons recommended for sanatorium 
benefit shall be undertaken by the practitioners by whom they are 
attended, and that for that purpose those practitioners Bhall receive 
remuneration out of a fund equivalent to a sum of 6 d. per annum in 
respect of each person entitled to receive treatment from them. 

*Note. —This form is set out in the Second Schedule to this agree¬ 
ment. _ 


practitioners on the panel, a sum representing the amount 
unexpended up to a total of, and not. exceeding, 6<i. per head ; 

(C) a sum equal to 6d. per head per annum of all insured persons 
entitled to obtain medical attendance from practitioners on 
the ])anel, in respect of the domiciliary treatment of insured 
persons suffering from tuberculosis. 

The total fund, consisting of the aggregate of the sums above 
mentioned, will be distributed among practitioners on the 
l>anel in accordance with the method of remuneration adopted 
in the area. 

Method of Remuneration. 

The alternative forms of agreement which are enclosed are framed on 
a capitation basis and on an attendance basis respectively. The selec 
tion of one of these alternatives will be a matter for negotiation between 
the* Local Medical Committee, or, if no such committee exists, tlio 
medical practitioners coming on the panel and the Insurance Com¬ 
mittee. 

Provisional Arrangements. 

The arrangements which the Insurance Committee propose to discuss 
with the medical practitioners may be distinguished as follows :— 

(а) Provisional arrangements 'to come into operation on Jan. 15th 
next ; 

(б) subsequent arrangements, the settlement of which may require 

further consideration. 

It Is proposed to postpone the consideration of the subsequent 
arrangements for the immediate present, and to proceed at once with 
the establishment of provisional arrangements, which, subject to 
extension by consent, will be limited to the period ending on 
April 14th, 1913. 

The necessity for adopting provisional arrangements arises from the 
fact that the register of insured persons in the Committee’s area is not 
yet complete, and that the arrangements must therefore be such as will 
not require t hat the allocation of Insured persons to the care of indi¬ 
vidual practitioners should be completed by the 15th January next. In 
the absence of a complete register, arrangements have been made for 
providing each insured person entitled to medical benefit with a medical 
ticket as evidence of his being so entitled, and the arrangements mast 
be so framed as to secure that any insured person presenting his ticket 
to a practitioner on the panel may be reasonably certain of obtaining the 
necessary treatment. 

The method of remuneration adopted must be framed with a similar 
object in view'. 

Publication of Panel List. 

As the first lists of practitioners on the i>anels must bo issued for the 
assistance of insured persons in selecting their doctors during the first 
week of January, the name of any practitioner whose acceptance is 
received later than Dec. 31st. cannot, appear on those first lists. 
Hence it will be necessary that the negotiations mentioned above, so 
far as they relate to the provisional period, should Ik* concluded in suffi¬ 
cient time to allow the form of agreement finally adopted by the Com¬ 
mittee to be re-issued to you in a complete form, and to permit of its 
execution and return not later than Dec. 31st by those practitioners 
who desire their names to appear in that list. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 


THE FOURTH SCHEDULE. 


Scale for Calculating Remuneration. 


The rates upo 
in respect of the 


n which remuneration shall be calculated shall be, 
following services 

8. d. 


1. Attendance on the patient at the practitioner’s residence, 

surgery, or dispensary . 

2. Visit to the patient’s residence. 

3. 8pccial visit—i.o., visit paid by the patient’s desire on the 

same day as a call received after . a.m., or on 

Sunday . 

4. Night visit—i.e., visit made between the hours of 8 p.m. 

and 8 a.m. in resixmse to a call received between 
those hours. 

5. Surgical operation requiring local or general anaesthetic, 

or case of abortion or miscarriage . 

6. Administration of general anesthetic . 

7. Setting of fracture. 

8. Reduction of dislocation . 


MODEL LETTER OF INVITATION FROM THE INSUR¬ 
ANCE COMMITTEE TO EACH MEDICAL 
PRACTITIONER IN THE AREA. 

Sir,—T he Insurance Committee are required under the Nationa 
Insurance Act and the Regulations made by the Insurance Com¬ 
missioners to make arrangements with medical practitioners for 
securing the treatment of insured persons, and they are accordingly 
inviting all medical practitioners within their area to confer with 
them, either personally or through some representative Committee, 
as to the nature of the arrangement to be adopted. 

If you arc willing to enter into negotiations with a view to acting 
on the panel in this Committee’s area, I am to request you to notify 
the fact to me. An addressed envelope is enclosed for reply. 

Conditions of Service. 

The conditions of service upon which practitioners are invited to 
undertake the treatment of insured persons are set out in the alterna¬ 
tive forms of agreement enclosed herewith. 

Remuneration. 

The total sum available for the remuneration of practitioners In the 
area is made up of the following sums 

(а) A sum of 6s. 6 d. per head per annum in respect of every insured 

person entitled to obtain medical attendance from a practi¬ 
tioner on the panel; 

(б) In every area in which the total amount required for the pro¬ 

vision of drugs and appliances is less than 2*. per head of 
insured persons entitled to obtain medical attendance from 


ARRANGEMENTS DURING FIRST QUARTER OF 1913 FOR 
MEDICAL BENEFIT. 

The following are the instructions to insured persons:— 

1. In order to obtain medical benefit you will need a medical ticket. 
If you do not receive one with this leaflet apply at once to your society 
or branch. The ticket must bear your name and address, the name of 
your society and branch, and your number in the society or branch. 
The medical ticket should bo carefully kept, and is only valid until 
April 30th, 1913. 

MEDICAL TICKET. 


NOT TRANSFERABLE. 

This Ticket Is to Ibe used only for the purpose of obtaining medical 
benefit for the person to whom it is issued. If any other person uses 
or attempts to use it for the purpose of obtaining benefit for himself, 
he is liable to penalties under the Act. 



the exact address where !* 

you arc now living. ) . 


Society and Branch . 

Prmfrlhutnr’n TViimhor . 




This Ticket can only be wed from the 15th January to the 
30th April , 1013. 

2. You can obtain information as to how to get medical benefit by 
consulting the notice which will be exhibited in the post office nearest 
to your address, or by applying to the local officer of Customs and 
Excise, whose address can be found by inquiry at your nearest post 
office. 

3. If you apply for treatment to any doctor mentioned in the notice, 
you must at the same time show your medical ticket. 


Explanations : Official and Unofficial. 

Among the various published explanations which have 
reached us of the position now before the medical profession 
three call for special notice. The first is an official 
“ Explanatory Statement as to Medical Benefit as affecting 
Medical Practitioners ” issued to the profession in the form of 
a pamphlet of 16 pages by the Insurance Commissioners. 
The contents of this "document are grouped under ten main 
headings as follows : (1) Persons entitled to medical attend¬ 
ance and treatment; (2) the general arrangements for giving 
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attendance and treatment to the insured ; (3) the panel 
system; (4) remuneration; (5) provision of drugs and 
appliances ; (6) mileage; (7) persons who make their 

own arrangements; (8) income limit in respect of 

jnedical benefit; (9) administration ; (10) provisional arrange¬ 
ments. In addition to definitions and explanations the 
Commissioners’ statement contains certain conjectures. Thus, 
with regard to the method of remuneration, Paragraph 21 says 
that in practice this will usually be decided in accordance 
with the preference of the practitioners on the panels ; 
while the next paragraph says that for the majority of 
persons entitled to attendance in any one year no treatment 
will be required. Equally open to criticism is the statement 
at the end of Paragraph 24 : “There is nothing to prevent 
.such modifications being made if locally agreed upon ” ; this 
begs the question of local agreement. 

In addition to the official statement, which demands 
scrutiny from medical practitioners, we have received copies 
of printed circulars from Dr. T. Arthur Helme, of Manchester, 
and from Dr. Charles But tar, of London. Each of these 
leaflets examines shortly the alternatives now before the 
.profession and reviews the Government’s present offer in the 
light of medical requirements, and the purpose of each is 
clearly to advocate refusal of service under the conditions 
laid down in the Act, in the Regulations, and in the 
latest Memorandum of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Dr. Helme’s circular is addressed in particular to the 
members of his own branch of the British Medical 
Association, and it essays, firstly, to draw an accurate 
picture of what future practice would be under the 
Act. Under the head of Remuneration, Dr. Helme writes : 
“ Previous calculations of contract work are upset, for in this 
flat rate is to be included a combination of male and female 
lives, unhealthy lives, those in hazardous occupations and 
suffering from diseases of misconduct, lives under 65 years 
of age, and those formerly considered uniusurable.” (We 
assume “ under 65” is a slip for “over.”) In considering 
the services required of medical men under the Act he 
suggests that the contract made between the practitioners 
and the Insurance Committee is one in which the remunera¬ 
tion is fixed and limited, whilst the services are to some 
extent indefinite. He argues that if t he profession undertakes 
to give contract work under the Act this will be at the sacri¬ 
fice of its independence. As to the right to dispense, “this, 
subject to a small exception, has been ruthlessly filched 
from the profession.” Summing up. Dr. Helme declares that 
there has been no real attempt to meet the demands of the 
profession, that the remuneration differs little from that 
originally proposed, that the profession in taking service 
would be under lay control in which Friendly Societies have 
a preponderating position, and that free medical attendance 
would be given to those well able to pay for it as private 
patients, whilst club practice with its worst features would 
be extended and given recognition by the State. Before 
recording their votes he urges all medical men to judge the 
question, not only from the point of view of individual 
interest, but with full and responsible sense that the future 
of medicine and the well-being of the public are in their 
hands. He concludes with the words, ‘ ‘ However the vote 
may go, our difficulties are capable of solution, if only we 
remain united and each supports the whole.” As an appendix 
to his letter, Dr Helme sets out the following short summary 
of the results of the recent conference between the deputa¬ 
tion of five, of which he was a member, and the Chancellor 
-of the Exchequer: — 

The Chancellor '$ Concession at. 

1. To provide n small sum for mileage in special sparsely populated 
districts and places difficult of access. 

2. To alter the constitution of the Enquiry Committee—now to be 
•composed of two doctors and one lawyer. 

3. To amend Act so as to withdraw the right to medical benefit from 
those whose income is over £160 merely because they had teen insured 
for five years. 

4. To allow dispensing by doctor where jiatient resides in a rural area 
and is more than a mile from a chemist. This does not affect the 
main point. 

b. To make bookkeeping as little as possible, and not t o allow insjiector 
to come tetween doctor and patient. 

6. To allow 10 per cent, representation of practitioners upon the 
Insurance Committee, though the additional representatives will not be 
.elected by the profession. 

The Chancellor lief uses : 

1. To increase remuneration. 

2. To institute a cent nil fund for mileage with extra allowance. 

3. To reduce the three mile limit to two miles. 

4. To allow practitioner to retain his right to dispense. 


5. To withdraw from the Insurance Committee the sole right to fix 
an income limit. 

6. To subject the decision of the Insurance Committee respecting 
income limit to the approval of the Commissioners. 

7. To abolish the right of the Insurance Committee to exempt persons 
or classes of persons from Income limit. 

8. To allow the insured person to make his own arrangements for 
medical benefit—the decision rests with the Insurance Committee. 

9. To allow practitioners the right to decide the method of payment— 
this rests with the Insurance Committee. 

10. To cancel the right of the Insurance Committee to finally allocate 
to practitioners on the panel against their wish patients who have been 
refused. 

11. To allow the profession to deal with unreasonable dcmamls for 
service, except by complaint to the Insurance Committee (a lay body* 
or in first instance to the Committee of Complaints. 

12. To withdraw the investigation of complaints against medical men 
on professional matters from a lay tribunal. 

13. To allow a professional man to be judged by his peers. 

14. To abolish the power of the Commissioners to remove a practi¬ 
tioner from the panel, and to entrust this power only to a Medical 
Court. 

Dr. Butter sets outs out in parallel columns the “cardinal 
points” of the British Medical Association and the present 
jKisition of each point under the Act, the Regulations, and 
the statements of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Out of 
nine demands he finds that five are not granted, one is partly 
granted, one is granted with possible limitations, and two 
are granted in actual words. To each decision as to refusal 
or concession Dr. Buttar adds a few lines of brief, pithy 
explanation. He also draws attention at the foot of the 
table to the additional conditions imposed upon the pro¬ 
fession by the Act, the Regulations, and the Chancellor's 
statement, and adds a short synopsis of the actual mollifica¬ 
tion obtained by the deputation of five at their conference at 
the Treasury. Dr. Butter concludes his bird’s-eye view of the 
situation by saying that these concessions do not seem to 
justify either {a) surrendering the freedom of the medical 
profession for what in the end will be a State-control led 
service ; or ( h ) abandoning the decision that the Regulations 
under the Act are unworkable and derogatory to the 
profession. _ 

Tiie Actiox of the London Insurance Committee. 

We are informed that the Insurance Committee for the 
County of London have had under consideration the duties 
imposed upon them by the provisions of Section 15 of the 
National Insurance Act with reference to the administration 
of medical benefit. With a view to making arrangements 
for the medical attendance and treatment of insured persons 
entitled to medical benefit they have addressed a letter to all 
medical practitioners practising in the County of London 
inviting them to confer with the Insurance Committee, either 
personally or through some representative committee, as to 
the nature of the arrangements to be adopted. The alterna¬ 
tive forms of agreement, which are framed on a capitation 
basis and on an attendance basis respectively, have been 
forwarded with this letter of invitation, and the selection of 
one of these alternatives will be a matter for negotiation 
between the Local Medical Committee or, if no such medical 
committee is formed, the medical practitioners on the panel 
and the Insurance Committee. 


Itetoal »efos. 


University of Oxford.— The following degree 

has been conferred : — 

D.M.— W. D. Sturrock. 

The following candidates have satisfied the examiners in the 
undermentioned examinations:— 

D.P.H. : Part J. C. Barueha, A. J. Macfarland, L. J. J. Orprn, 
and H. G. T. Truseott Major. 

Part II.—II. Donald and A. H.Tebbutt. 

Parts I. and II. —W. B. Hill and A.E. Jerman. 

The Paris Academy of Medicine has elected 

M. Delezenne by a large majority, the other candidates being 
M. Jacob Langlois and M. liieffel. 

Hospital Almoners’ Council.— The annual 

meeting of this useful body took place at Caxton Hall 
on Dec. 6th, Sir James F. Goodhart. Bart., the Vice- 
President, being in the chair. The reportdraws attention to the 
fact that the council now numbers among its members many 
representatives of London and provincial hospitals. During 
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the past year almoners trained by the council have been 
appointed at two London hospitals, while others have secured 
posts as assistants. Two candidates are being specially 
trained for posts in the North of England, and nine others 
are now in training. The chairman, in moving the adoption 
of the report, drew attention to the work of the council in 
stimulating a demand, which it is now called upon to supply, 
and made a reference to the importance of the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Special Committee of King Edward’s Hospital 
Fund as they affect the future of the movement. Particular 
attention was drawn by various speakers to the necessity of 
definite training and to the danger of the appointment of 
those who are unable to benefit by the experience of their 
predecessors. The need for this training had been realised 
by those hospitals which had sent almoners to be trained by 
the council whom they had appointed and who had already 
begun w T ork. 

Metropolitan Hospital Sunday Fund.—A t 

a meeting of this Fund held at the Mansion House on 
Dec. 9th it was announced that the collection for the year 
amounted to £67,972. The total collection in places of 
worship was £1195 less than in 1911. Hospital Sunday for 
1913 has been fixed for May 25th. 


parliamentary Intelligence. 


notes on current topics. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Medical Profession. 

The statements as to the administration of medical benefit and 
correspondence thereon between the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
the British Medical Association have been issued as a Parliamentary 
White Paper. The documents include the memorandum as to medical 
benefit under the Insurance Act, which was published in The Lancet 
of Dec. 7th. 

Milk and Dairies Bill. 

Mr. Burns, President of the Local Government Board, has intro¬ 
duced in the House of Commons a Bill “ to make better provision with 
respect to the sale of milk and the regulation of dairies.” It has been 
read a first time. 

Scottish Insurance Committees and Sanatorium Benefit. 

A deputation representing 15 county and 22 burgh Insurance Com¬ 
mittees in Scotland met the Chancellor of the Exchequer at the House 
of Commons on Monday, Dec. 9th, to lay before him their objections to 
the proposal of the Government to allocate to medical men 6d. per 
insured person for domiciliary treatment of tuberculosis under the 
Insurance Act. Their point was that the rating authorities had been 
relying on the full Is. 3 d. per insured person for sanatorium benefit, 
and the deduction of 6d. would be serious for them. The conditions of 
insured persons in Scotland, they urged, were such as to render them 
highly unsuitable for domiciliary treatment, and the proper places for 
their treatment were the hospital, the dispensary, and the sanatorium. 

Mr. Lloyd George, in his reply, stated that he must adhere to his 
proposal to allocate the 6d. to the medical profession. Insurance Com¬ 
mittees must make the remaining 9 d. suffice, and rely upon the rating 
authorities to make up half the balance and the Treasury the other 
half. _ 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Thursday, Dec. 5th. 

The Medical Bill. 

On the motion of Viscount Mort.ey of Blackburn, the Medical Bill 
(which is. designed to simplify certain matters as to the election of 
Direct Representatives to the General Medical Council) was read a 
second time. On Dec. 9th the Bill passed through Committee without 
amendment. 

Postponement of Mental Deficiency Bill. 

Lord Ribblesdale asked the Government whether they had any 
intention of reconsidering their announced decision not to proceed 
this session wdth the Mental Deficiency Bill. He said that everyone 
w r ould regret that the Government had decided to drop this Bill* and 
had sacrificed it to party necessities.—Lord Strachik replied that he 
could not agree that the Bill hail been sacrificed to party necessities, 
but he thought that it hail been sacrificed to House of Commons 
necessities. It was quite clear that it could only have been got 
through by sacrificing other measures to which the Government wore 
more attached. _ 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Wednesday, Dec. 4th. 

West AJrican Medical Appointments. 

Mr. Edmund Harvey asked the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
what public appointments in the Gold Coast, Sierra Leone, and Lagos 
were open to coloured medical men of African descent.—Mr. L. 
Harcourt said in reply: Three native medical officers are employed by 
the Government of Sierra Leone and four by the Government of 
Southern Nigeria. None are employed in the Gold Coast.. 


Thursday, Dec. 5th. 

Xcgotiations with the Medical Profession. 

Mr. Booth asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer whether be could 
make any statement with regard to his negotiations with the medical 
profession respecting the administration of medical benefits under the 
National Insurance Act.—Mr. Lloyd Georqf. said in reply : I made 
a statement to the House on Oct. 23rd as to the amount of money 
w'hich the Government proposed to ask Parliament to grant-— 
namely, £1 650.000, for the purpose of increasing the funds available 
for the remuneration of practitioners attending insured persons, and I 
then explained the main features of the proposal which I also described 
in greater detail in a statement which I made the same day to the 
Advisory Committee appointed under the Act. Subsequently tho 
British Medical Association, after discussions upon the subject in their 
various divisional meetings, appointed a deputation of five representa¬ 
tives to confer with mo in regard to various points on which they 
desired further information. The five representatives accordingly saw' 
me on the morning of Monday, Nov. 25tli, and again the next day. 
Various points on Which the deputation had been instructed by the 
representative meeting to obtain further information were brought 
before me, and a Memorandum was prepared setting forth fully the 
decisions of the Government, together with the explanations ou 
points upon which do ubts had existed. The five representatives had 
been instructed to prepare a report, for their Council upon 
their conferences with me, and the Council was subsequently to 
circulate a report to all the members of tho Association for 
the consideration of the profession as a whole. As the deputation 
informed me that it would be impossible for that report to be com¬ 
pleted for circulation until Dec. bth, at their request I agreed that 
what passed between us at the conference and my Memorandum Bhould 
be kept confidential on both sides until that date. I therefore propese 
to lay on the table of the House this evening tho Memorandum repre¬ 
senting the reply of the Government together with other jiapers on the 
subject, and I have arranged that the White Paper containing these 
shall be available tor honourable Members at the Vote Office to-morrow' 
morning. Copies of the medical benefit regulations, revised to carry 
out the changes that have been decided on, will also be laid upon 
the table to-day and published to-morrow. 

Mr. Ginxkll: Will the right honourable gentleman include in his* 
statement his proposals regarding an equivalent for Ireland in this 
matter?— Mr. Lloyd George: This has nothing to do with Ireland. 
It simply has reference to the medical benefit under the Insurance Act. 

Medical Remuneration under the Insurance, Act. 

Sir John Jakdine asked the Secretary to the Treasury whether r 
under tho present proposals for medical remuneration under the 
National Insurance Act, doctors would have to wait until after the end 
of each quarter before they were paid in respect of that quarter, or 
whether he could arrange for advance payments to be made.—Mr. 
Masterman answered : Although the exact sums to be paid in respect 
of any quarter can, of course, only be determined after the end of that 
quarter, arrangements wiil be made whereby it will be possible for 
medical men on the panel to receive payments in advance based on tho 
numbers of insured persons on their lists at the beginning of the' 

^Mr. Glyn-Jones : Do Friendly Societies pay their medical men in 
advance ?—Mr. Masterman : I cannot say, but I think ’.that it Is very 
desirable that some payment should be made as soon as possible. 

The Possibilities of Sanatorium Benefit. 

Mr. Lanf.-Fox asked the Secretary to the Treasury whether, under 
the National Insurance Act, a blacksmith, on payment of 4*. 8 d. contri¬ 
tion, could obtain benefits of the value of £200.— Mr. Masterman 
answered: Yes, sir. A blacksmith or other insured person suffering 
from tut>crculo8is could be recommended by an Insurance Committee 
for sanatorium treatment, the cost of which might involve an expendi¬ 
ture reaching to £200, even though the amount of contributions paid 
by, or in respect of, the insured person before the date of his illness did 
not exceed 4*. 8cZ. , , , ^ . . . 

Mr Lane- Fox : Is that a case which can honestly be put as a typical 
case under the Insurance Act ?—Mr. Masterman : It is a case which 

actually occurred, and it is a very remarkable one. 

Mr. Lane- F<»x : But is it a fair case to be quoted as typical, or is it 
exceptional ?—Mr. Masterman: It is a truo case and a perfectly fair 
one, and I have no means for suggesting that it is a unique case receiving 
benefit. The recommendation for sanatorium benefit will continue so 
long as the patient is receiving benefit from the sanatorium. 

Mr. J. Samuel: Is the right honourable gentleman aware that it 19- 
possible under the Insurance Act for an insured person, say, age 21, after, 
being insured for two years and having paid £l 14«. 8 d. in premium to 
draw in benefits £617 tOs. ?—Mr. Masterman: Yes, that is one of the 
beneficent results of National Insurance. 

Sanatoria in Ireland. 

Mr. Swift MacNeill asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland to state what counties in Ireland were availing 
themselves of the accommodation, either on a temporary or permanent 
basis of the Peamount, Rosselare, or Allan Ryan Sanatoria, under the 
control of the Women’s National Health Association in Ireland.—Mr. 
T. W. Russell (on behalf of Mr. Birrell) replied : I am informed 
bv the honorary secretary of the Women’s National Health Associa¬ 
tion that the counties in Ireland which have intimated their intention 
of availing themselves of accommodation cither on a temperary 
or permanent basis of the Peamount, Rosselare, or Allan Ryan sana¬ 
toria under the control of the association are Armagh, Carlow, Cavan, 
Clare, Donegal, Dublin, Fermanagh, Kerry, Kildare, Kilkenny, Kings 
County, Leitrim, Limerick, Londonderry, Louth, Meath, Monaghan,. 
Roscommon, Tipperary North, Tipperary South, Tyrone, Waterford, 
Westmeath, and the county boroughs ot Dublin, Limeiick, and 

^Sir lIlonsdale : Is the Peamount Sanatorium ready for occupation 
—Mr. T. W. Russell : It is already occupied, 

Monday, Dec. 9th. 

Hospitals and the Insurance Act. 

Writing in reply to Sir Hildred Carlile, Mr. M: sterman sa’.l; 
Modical benefit, under the National Insurance Act includes i 
which can ordinarily be given by general practitionersiwbo have comeoi* 
to the panel. I know of no reason why the present treatment ot the 
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■working people in hospitals and other similar institutions ’should be 
disturbed by the National Insurance Act. If, as a result of experience, 
the voluntary hospitals tind that they require State grants for the treat¬ 
ment of insured |>ersons, the whole question of State control would 
necessarily be raised, and at present this is not contemplated under 
the. Act. 

Medical Benefits in Germany. 

Mr. Worthington Evans asked the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether the total cost of medical and sanatorium benefits under the 
German insurance scheme for sickness, invalidity, and accident insur¬ 
ance amounted to approximately 14*. per insured person per annum, 
Inclusive of drugs and the treatment of the sick in hospitals and insti¬ 
tutions ; and whether the Government Memorandum said to be in 
course of preparation in July last, giving explanations on these ques¬ 
tions, w'as yet ready for publication.—Mr. Mastkrman replied: Any 
attempt to give the total cost of the benefits mentioned under the 
several German schemes would be misleading without further par¬ 
ticulars than can well be included in answer to a Parliamentary ques¬ 
tion. I hope to issue the Memorandum as a White Paper during the 
course of next week. 

Medical Remuneration for Domiciliary Treatment of Tuberculosis in 
Scotland. 

Mr. Duncan Mii.lab asked the Secretary to the Treasury whether 
his attention had been directed to the resolution passed at a repre¬ 
sentative conference of Scottish County and Burgh Insurance Com¬ 
mittees, representing over 70 per cent, of the total insured persons in 
Scotland, held in Glasgow on Dec. 2nd. protesting against the proposal 
of the Government to allocate to the dootors for domiciliary treatment 
of consumption 6e£. out of the Is. 3 d. provided by the National Insur¬ 
ance Act in respect of each insured person for defraying the cost of 
sanatorium benefit in each year, on the ground that such allocation 
would seriously affect the administration of the sanatorium benefit; and 
whether, having regard to the strong expression of opinion from 
8cotIand and other parts of the United Kingdom, ho would consider 
as to making other arrangements so as to avoid encroaching upon the 
sum assured under the Act lor sanatorium benefits.—Mr. Mastkrman 
answered : The Chancellor of the Exchequer is receiving a deputation 
from^Scottish Insurance Committees on this subject this afternoon. 

Colliery Workers and Medical Attendance. 

Mr. Duncan Mill an asked the Secretary to the Treasury whether 
his attention had been directed to the formation of workers* associations 
in connexion with collieries and other large industrial works on the 
lines of the existing works’ doctor system in order to provide medical 
attendance for dependants along with medical attendance to insured 
contributors under the National Insurance Act; and whether, as the 
matter was one closely affecting the administration of the medical 
benefit under the National Insurance Act, he would see that every 
assistance was given by the Insurance Commissioners in the formation 
of such associations and in securing their recognition by the Insurance 
Committees as providing proper medical attendance and treatment 
under subsections (3) and (4) of Section 15 of the National Insurance 
Act.—Mr. Masterman said in reply: The answer to the first part of the 
question is in the affirmative. The attention of Insurance Committees 
has been called to the necessity for making provision for such cases as 
are referred to in the question, and model forms for application have 
been issued. 

%The Health of Speltermcn in Swansea District. 

Mr. C. Duncan asked the Secretary of State for the Home Depart¬ 
ment whether he had any power by way of regulation to put an end 
to the sacrifice of health and life resulting from the unreasonably long 
hours of employment in a poisonous atmosphere by the speltermen in 
the Swansea district.—Mr. McKenna replied : The industry was made 
the subject of a careful inquiry in 1910, a report of which was presented 
to Parliament, and regulations for the purpose of safeguarding 
the health of the workers were subsequently made and came into 
force in October of last year. The report did not recommend any 
limitation of the hours of adult men, and it is too early yet to form any 
judgment on the working of the regulations, but the matter will be 
carefully watched. 

Mr. C. Duncan further asked whether the right honourable gentle¬ 
man could make inquiry into the 77 cases of lead poisoning which had 
occurred since 1907 in the spelter trade in the Swansea district, with a 
view to ascertaining how many of those so suffering had been per¬ 
manently disabled from following their usual employment; and 
whether he would inquire as to whether any cases ot wrist-drop had 
occurred in the cases reported.—Mr. McKf^nna : The information in the 
possession of the Home Office shows that 10 of the cases were reported 
as severe, 30 as moderate, and 37 as slight, and that wrist-drop was 
reported in 17. My department has no means of ascertaining in how 
many cases the workman may prove to be permanently disabled from 
following Ids usual occupation. 

Deaths from Burning Flannelette. 

Mr. Joynson-Hicks asked the Home Secretary whether legislation 
would be Introduced in this or the ensuing session to prevent deaths 
owing to the use of flannelette.—Mr. McKenna answered: The only 
recommendation of the coroners’ committee which inquired into this 
subject was that the Merchandise Marks Act, 1887, should be amended 
so as to make it penal to describe as non-inflammable material which 
will not stand certain prescribed tests. I understand this cannot be 
done in the way suggested, because the subject is entirely outside the 
scope of.that Act; but I am ready to receive suggestions as to the 
prescription of practicable standards and tests with a view to the 
introduction ofjegislation. 

Tuesday, Dkc. 10th. 

The Site of Westminster Hospital. 

Sir Henry Craik asked the honourable Member for St. George’s-in- 
the-East.as representing the First Commissioner of Works, what power 
the Government had in respect of the site now occupied by the 
Westminster Hospital; and whether, in the event of the removal of the 
hospital, that jmwer would he exercised in order to secure that the site 
should be used in a manner suitable to the dignity of the situation and 
ho as to provide for the highest public advantage in the future.—Mr. 

W EDGWoop Benn replied: The site' cannot be used for any other I 
purj>osc than that of a hospital without the consent of the Crown ; and 
there are various restrictions as to buildings. The Government has the 


subject under careful consideration from the points of view suggested 
by the honourable Member. 

Sanatorium Benefit in the West Biding. 

Replying to Mr. Lane-Fox, Mr. Masterman (Secretary to the 
Treasury) said: The West Biding of Yorkshire Insurance Committee 
have provided sanatorium, dispensary, and domiciliary treatment for 
insured persons and their dependants suffering from tuberculosis. 
Between July 15th and Nov. 20th 140 applications in all for treatment 
had been received by the Insurance Committee from insured 
persons, their dependants, and those who were uninsured and 
otherwise ineligible. Eighty-seven were recommended as suitable 
for treatment. Some of these preferred to make their own 
arrangements, but 82 have actually received sanatorium benefit, 
45 in residential institutions, 3 in or through a dispensary, and 
34 at home. The buildings in which accommodation has been 
secured were in existence before the Act came into operation either as 
sanatoria or as hospitals, &c., but they have since, where required, 
been specially converted for use as sanatoria or otherwise adapted for 
the reception of tuberculous patients. Arrangement* have now been 
made for the leaso by the county council of the Cardigan Sanatorium 
whereby 50 additional beds will be made available. The county council 
are also promoting a permanent scheme for the provision of a sana¬ 
torium and dispensaries. This scheme lias received the general approval 
of the Local Government Board, and an agreement betw een the county 
council and the Insurance Committee for the treatment of insured 
persons and their dependants under this scheme has been approved by 
the Insurance Commissioners. 

Sanatorium Treatment in Ireland. 

Mr. Swift MacNeill asked tho Secretary to the Treasury how many 
patients had been recommended by the County Insurance Committees 
to the Women’s National Health Sanatoria in Ireland under the pro¬ 
visions of the National Insurance Act.—Mr. Masterman answered: 

I I am informed that 138 patients have been recommended by Local 
Insurance Committees in Ireland for treatment in sanatoria managed 
by the Women's National Health Association. In addition 26 patients 
have lieen recommended for domiciliary and dispensary treatment under 
the Samaritan Committee of the association. Of these 164 persons, 145 
have received or are now receiving treatment. 

The Sanitary Condition of Prestxcich. 

Sir Frederick Cawley asked the President of the Local Govern¬ 
ment Board whether he was aware that Dr. Manby, of his department, 
visited the urban district of Prestwich on June 16th, 1911 ; whether he 
was sent there to investigate any complaint of the sanitary condition 
of the district, or w-hether it was simply in discharge of his duty under 
the system of sending officers to different districts all over the country; 
whether Dr. Manby reported favourably upon the sanitary condition ot 
the district; whether the medical officer of health had reported favour¬ 
ably upon both the sanitary condition of the district and the adminis¬ 
tration of the sanitary law; and w'ould he say what was the average 
death-rate for the last ten years In the urban district council of Preet- 
wich.—Mr. Burns replied: Dr. Manby visited Prestwich in June, 1911, 
in the ordinary course of his duties. He made no report on the sanitary 
condition of the district. Recent reports of the medical officer of health 
have stated that the sanitary condition of the district is satisfactory. 
The average uet death-rate for tho last ten years is 12*5. 

Wednesday, Dec. 11th. 

Medical Service under the Insurance Act. 

Mr. Bird asked the Secretary to the Treasury whether the amount 
of personal time and attention which could be given by a fully qualified 
doctor, who contracted to attend 1000 patients under the National 
Insurance Act, would be sufficient to comply with the Regulations 
under the Act, seeing that such doctor would have to make on an 
average 60 attendances a day, or giving an average of less than five 
minutes to each patient after allowing for time taken in travelling; 
and;whether any limit w*as to be put on the number of patients which a 
doctor could be allowed to contract to attend.—Mr. Masterman replied : 
Care will be taken to ensure that medical men do not contract to give 
attendance to a greater number of Insured persons than is consistent 
with the interests of those persons. The honourable Member is, how ¬ 
ever, under a serious misapprehension. No medical man will contract 
to attend 1000 patients. The contract will be to give such attendance 
as may bo needed by any of the insured persons on the medical 
man’s list. The number on that list may be 1000 or some other 
number, but the majority of them will not require medical attendance 
at all during any given year. This correction in the basis of calculation 
alone will nave the effect of multiplying by several times any 
estimate of remuneration available or dividing similarly any 
estimate of work required. Even with this allow*ance, how¬ 
ever, I am unable to follow the honourable Member’s figures 
as to attendances which are not implied by any provision of the 
Regulations and appear to be wildly in excess of .estimates advanced 
even by critics of the Act. According to the experience of contract 
practice in the past a medical man with 1000 persons on his list dn 
respect of which he would be receiving £35Q-£400 per annum) would 
he required to give about 12 attendances a day, including both visits 
at the patient’s homo and consultations at the surgery. 
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Churchill, J. and A., London. 

Year-Book of Pharmacy. Comprising Abstracts of Papers relating 
to Pharmacy, Materia Medica, and Chemistiy. contributed to 
British and Foreign Journals from July 1, 1911, to June 30, 
1912, with the Transactions of the British Pharmaceutical Con¬ 
ference at the Forty-ninth Annual Meeting held in Edinburgh, 
July, 1912. Editor of the Abstracts, J. O. Braithwaite. Editor 
of the Transactions, Horace Finnemore, B.Se., F.I.C. Abstractors, 
F. W. Gamble, Harold Wyatt. Price not stated. 

Crosby Lockwood and Son, 7, Stationers’Hall Court, Ludgate Hill, 
E.C., and 5, Broadway, Westminster, S.W. 

Industrial and Manufacturing Chemistry. Organic. A Practical 
Treatise. By Geoffrey Martin, Ph.l). (Rostock), M.Sc. (Bristol), 
B.Sc. (Loudon), F.C.S. Assisted by several Specialists. Price 
21$. net. 

Griffin, Charles, and Company. Limited, London. 

Clinical Medicine. A Manual for the Use of Students and Junior 
Practitioners. By Judson S. Bury, M.D. Lond., F.R.C.P., 
B.Sc. Viet., Consulting Physician to the Manchester Royal 
Infirmary; Examiner in Medicine to the Royal College'of 
Physicians, London. Third edition. Edited by Judson S. 
Bury ‘and Albert Kamstiottom, M.D., M.R.C.P., Assistant 

Physician to the Manchester Royal Infirinary. Price 
17$. 6d. net. 

Karger, S., Berlin. 

Gynakologisches Vadcrnekum fur Studicrende und Aerzte. Von 
Prof. Dr. A. Diihrssen, Berlin. Zetmte vermehrte und verbessert© 
Auflage. Price M.6.80. 

Die Krankheitcn dcs Verdauungskanals.. (Oesophagus, Magen, 
Darm.) Ein Leitfiulen fiir praktische Aerzte. Von Dr. Paul 
Cohnhcim, Spezialarzt fiir Magen- und Darin krankheitcn in 
Berlin. Dritte vermehrte und neubcarbeitete Auflage. Price 
M.8.60. 

Beitrag zur Klinik und Histopathologie der gutartigen Haute- 
pitheliomc. Von Priv.-Doz. Dr. Walter Frieboes, Assistent an 
der Unlvcrsitatsklinik tiir Hautkrankhciten. Price M.8. 

Hnndert Totalexstirpationen bei Myoma uteri ohne Todcsfall. 
Zugleich ein Beitrag zur Tcchnik der gynsckologisehen Lapa- 
rotomie. Von Hofrat Dr. S. Flatau in Niirnbcrg. Price M.2.40. 

Physiologie des Nervensystems. Ergebnissc , des Jahres, 1911. 
Bearbeitet von Priv.-Doz. Dr. Hug* Wiener, Dr. Georg Peritz, 
Dr. Otto Kalischer, Prof. Dr. G. F. Nicolai, Dr. Meyer-Licrhcim, 
Walter Misch und Auguste Lotz. (Sonderabdruck aus dem 
Jahresberlcht fiir Neurologic und Psychiatrie, Band XV.) 
Price M.3. 

Anatomie des Nervcnsystems. Ergebnissc des Jahres, 1911. Bear¬ 
beitet von Prof. L. Jaeobsohn, Dr. W. Frankfurther und Dr. A. 
Hirschfeld. (Sonderabdruck aus dem Jahresbericht fiir Neurologte 
und Psychiatrie, Band XV.) Price M.3. 

Kriminal-Anthropologie. Ergebnisse des Jahres, 1911. Bearbeitet 
von Dr. L. M. Kotschcr. (Sonderabdruck aus dem Jahresbericht 
fiir Neurologie und Psychiatric, Band XV.) Price M.3. 

Lippincott (J. B.) Company, Philadelphia and London. 

Internal Medicine. By David Bovaird, Jr., A.B., M.D., Assistant 
Professor of Clinical Medicine in the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of Columbia University. Price 21$. net. 

Brain and Spinal Cord. A Manual for the Study of the Morphology 
and Fibre-Tracts of the Central Nervous System. By Dr. mecl. 
Emil Villiger, Privatdozent in Neurology and Neuropathology 
in the University of Basel. Translated by George A. Piersol, 
M.D.. Se.D., Professor of Anatomy in the University of 
Pennsylvania. From the Third German edition. Price 
16$. net. 

Stetnheil, G., Paris. 

Travaux de Chirurgie Anatomo-Clinique. Par Henri Hartmann. 
Professeur a la Faculte de M&tecine, Chirurgien de l’Hdpital 
Bichat. Avec la Collaboration de B. Cunlo ct Paul Lec&ne, 
Professeurs Agreges, Chirurgiens des HOpitaux; Ktiss, Prosecteur 
h la Faculte; Delamaro, V. Henry et Lebroton, Anciens Internes 
des HOpitaux. Quatri&me Serie.' Voics Urinaires. Price Fr.16. 

University Press, Cambridge. 

Herbals, Their Origin and Evolution. A Chapter In the History of 
Botany, 1470-1670. By Agnes Arber (Mrs. E. A. Newell Arber), 
D.Sc., F.L.S., Fellow of Newnham College, Cambridge, and of 
University College, London. Price 10$. 6c2. net. 

Uhban und Schwarzenberg, Berlin und Wien. 

Taschenbuch der Magen- und Durmkrankheiten. Von Dr. Walter 
WolfT, Oberarzt der inneren Abteilung am Augusta-Hospital, 
Berlin. Price M.4. 

Rdntgentiefentherapie, ihre theoretischen Grundlagen, ihre 
praktische Anwendung und ihre klinischen Erfolge an der 
Freiburger UniversiUits-Frauenklinik. Von Dr. C. J. Gauss, 
Privatdozent und I. Assistent, und Dr. H. Lembcke, Assistent. 
Mit einem Vorwort von Professor Dr. B. Kronig in Freiburg i.Br. 
Price, paper, M.15 ; bound, M.17. 

Lehrbuch der Augenheilkundc in der Form klinischer Besprech- 
ungen. Von Dr. Paul Kromer, o.d. Professor der Augenheilkunde, 
Direktor der Universitftts-Augenklinik zu Greifswald. Zweite, 
umge&rbcitete Auflage. Erster Band. (Selte 1-380 und Tafel 
I.-XXI.) Price M 8, or K.9.60. (Der II. Band ist bercits 
erschienen und zu gleichem Preise naclizubeziehen. Preis des 
kompletten Werkes In 2 Biinden gebunden, M.18, or K.21.60.) 

Die Krankheitcn der Nase und Mundhbhle sowie des Racbens und 
des Kehlkopfes. Ein Lehrbuch fiir Aerzte und Studierende. Von 
Dr. Alfred Bruck, Berlin. Zweite, wesentlich vermehrte und 
verbesserte Auflage. Price, paper, M.14; bound, M.16. 

Lehrbuch der Chirurgischen Operationen an der Hand klinischer 
Beobachtungcn fiir Aerzte und Studierende. Von Prof. Dr. 
Fedor Krause, Geh. Medizinalrzt, dirigierendem Arzt am 
Augusta-Hospital in Berlin, in Gcmeinschaft mit Dr. Emil 
Heymann, Oberarzt am Augusta-Hospital. I. Abteilung. Price, 
M.12.50; bound, M.14. 

Lehrbuch der Gerichtlichen Psychiatrie fiir Mediziner und 
Juristeu. Von Dr. Ernst Bischoff, Privafcdoeent fiir Psychiatrie 
und Nervenhcilkunde in Wien. SachversUindiger fiir Psychiatrie 
des k.k. Landesgerichtes in Wien. Price, paper, M £ ; bound, 
M.10. 


^pointmtnts. 

Successful applicants for Vacancies , Secretaries of Public Institutions , 
cmd others possessing information suitable for this column , are 
invited to forward to The Lancet Office , directed to the Sub * 
Editor , not later than 9 o'clock on the Thursday morning of each 
week , such information for gratuitous publication. 

Dobson, William T., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., has been appointed House 
Physician at the Warneford General Hospital, Leamington. 

Freshwater, Douglas H., B.C., M.D. Cantab., has been appointed 
Physician to the Western Skin Hospital. 

Haslam, Ivy E., M.D., B.S.Lond., M.K.C.P. Lond.. has been appointed 
Honorary Pathologist to the Warneford General Hospital, 
Leamington. 

Kerr, Harold, M.D., C-h.B. Edin., D.P.H.,has been appointed Medical 
Officer of Health of Newcastle. 

Lund, Herbert, M.B., B.C. Cantab., F.R.C.S. Eng., has been appointed 
one of the Medical Referees under the Workmen's Compensation 
Act, 1906, for County Court Circuit No. 8 (Salford). 

Sydenham, Frederick, M.D. Edin., F.R.C.S. Edin., D.P.H., has been 
appointed Honorary Surgeon for Diseases of the Ear, Nose, and 
Throat at the Warneford General Hospital, Leamington. 


faxanrits. 

I or further information regarding each vacancy reference should be 
made to the advertisement (see Index). 

Ashton-under-Lyne, District Infirmary and Children’s Hos¬ 
pital. —Assistant House Surgeon. Salary £90 per annum, with 
board, residence, and laundry. 

Bath, Royal United Hospital.— House Surgeon. Salary £80 per 
annum, with board, lodging, and washing. 

Birmingham, Jaffray Branch of the General Hospital, Gravelly 
Hill.—Resident Medical and Surgical Officer. Salary £150 per 
annum, with board, residence, and washing. 

Birmingham, Queen's Hospital.— House Physician for six months. 
Salary at rate of £50 per annum, with board, lodging, and washing. 

Birmingham, University of. —Lecturer in Physiology. Salary £200 
per annum. 

Bodmin, Cornwall County Asylum.— Third Assistant Medical Officer 
and Pathologist. Salary £160 per annum, with quarters, board, 
laundry, and attendance. 

Bournemouth, Royal Victoria and West Harts Hospital.—H ouse 
Surgeon for six months. Salary £80 per annum, with board, 
lodging, and laundry. 

Bbisctol Royal Infirm ary.— Resident Casualty Officer for five months. 
Salary at rate of £50 per annum, with board, apartments, and 
laundry. Also Dental House Surgeon. Salary £100 per annum, with 
apartments, board, and laundry. Also Honorary Dental An»s- 
thetist. 

Broadwoodwidger Rural District Council.— Medical Officer of 
Health. Salary £20 per annum. 

Camberwell, Parish of St. Giles Workhouse, Con stance-road, 
Grove Vale, East Dulwich.—Resident Medical Officer. Salary £200 
per annum, with apartments, board, and washing. 

Oancer Hospital (Free). Fulham-road, S.W.—House Surgeon for 
six months. Salary £70 per annum, 

Canterbury, Kent and Canterbury Hospital.—Two Resident 
Medical Officers, unmarried. Salary £90 per annum, with board, 
lodging, and washing. 

Capetown, Somerset Hospital.— Assistant Medical Officer. Salary 
£200 per annum, with rations and quarters. 

Carlisle Non-Provident Dispensary.— Resident Medical Officer. 
Salary £150 per annum, with apartments. 

Coventry and Warwickshire Hospital.— Junior House Surgeon. 
Salary £90 per annum, with rooms, board, washing, and 
attendance. 

Derby, Derbyshire Royal Infirmary.— House Surgeon and House 
Physician. Salary £1C0 per annum each, with apartments, board, 
Ac. Also Assistant House Surgeon for six months. Salary at rate 
of £60 per annum, with apartments, board, Ac. 

Durham County Asylum.— Junior Assistant Medical Officer. Salary 
£150 per annum, with board, lodging, laundry, Ac. 

Durham County Council.— School Medical Inspector (female). 
Salary £300 per annum. 

Eccles and Patricroft Hospital.— House Surgeon. Salary £70 per 
annum, with board, washing, and lodging. 

Btklina Hospital for Sick Children, Southwark, S.B.— House 
Surgeon for six months. Salary at rate of £75 per annum, with 
board, residence, and washing. Also Medical Radiographer. 
Salary at rate of £75 per annum. Also Clinical Assistants in the 
Out-patient Departments. 

Gateforth Sanatorium, near Selby.—Resident Medical Officer for 
six months. Salary at rate of £100 per annum, with board, 
lodging, and washing. 

Gordon Hospital for Rectal Diseases, Vauxhall Bridge-road, S.W. 
—House Surgeon for six months. Salary £25. 

Hbbxford County and City Asylum.— Assistant Medical Offioer, 
unmarried. Salary £150 per annum, with board, lodging, 
washing, Ac. 

Hereford, Herefordshire General Hospital.— House Surgeon, 
unmarried, for six months. Salary at rate of £120 per annum, 
with board, apartments, and washing. 

Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond-street, W.C.—House 
Surgeon, unmarried, for six months. Salary £30, with board, 
residence, and washing allowance. 

Indian Medical Service.— Twelve Commissions. 

Infants Hospital, Vincent-square, Westminster.—Assistant Physician. 

Kensington and Fulham General Hospital, Earl’s Court, S.W.— 
Resident Medical Officer. Salary at rate of £75 per annum, with 
board and laundry. 
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"Laboratories of Pathology and Public Health. —Fourth Assistant 
Pathologist. Salary £170 per annum. 

Lancashire County Council.— Tuberculosis Officer. Salary £500 per 
annum. 

Launceston Rural District Council.— Medical Officer of Health. 
8alary £40 per annum. 

Liscard, Victoria Central Hospital and Wallasey Dispensary.— 
House Surgeon. Salary £100 per annum, with board, lodging, and 
washing. 

Liverpool Eye and Ear Infirmary.— House Surgeon. Salary at rate 
of £80 per annum, with board, laundry, and residence. 

Liverpool, Royal Southern Hospital.— Honorary Consulting 
Gynecologist. Also Honorary Assistant Surgeon. 

Lying and Shuna, Islands of, Argyllshire.—Medical Officer. Salary 
£150 per annum. 

Manchester, Hulme Dispensary, Dale-street, Strctford-road.—House 
Surgeon. Salary £160 per annum, with apartments, attendance, 
coal, and gas. 

Middlesbrough, County Borough of.— Chief Tuberculosis Medical 
Officer. Salary £450 per annum. 

Middlesbrough County Borough Education Committee.— Assist¬ 
ant School Medical Officer. Salary £300 per annum. 

Place of Detention, Ponton-road, Nine Elms-lane, Vauxhall, S.W. 
—Medical Officer. Salary at rate of £48 16s. per annum, with an 
additional payment at rate of £40 for every 1000 children passing 
through the institution. 

'Queen's Hospital for Children, Haekncy-road, Bethnal Green, E.— 
House Surgeon and House Physician, each for six months. Salaries 
at rate of £80 per annum, with board, residence, and washing. Also 
Clinical Assistant for six months. 

Reading, Royal Berkshire Hospital.— Honorary Physician. 

.Royal London Ophthalmic Hospital (Moorflklds Eye Hospital), 
City-road, E.C.—Assistant Surgeon. 

Royal Waterloo Hospital for Children and Women, S.E.—Senior 
Resident Medical Officer. Salary at rate of £70 per annum, with 
board and washing. 

Salisbury Infirmary.— Assistant House Surgeon, unmarried. Salary 
£50 per annum, with apartments, board, and lodging. 

Sheffield Royal Infirmary.— Honorary Physician and Honorary 
Assistant Surgeon. Also House Surgeon. Salary £80 per annum. 

:8outh Africa Lunatic and Leper Asylum Service.— Four Medical 
Officers, unmarried. Salary £280 per annum and quarters. 

Stamford Hill and Stoke Newington Dispensary.— Assistant or 
Second Resident Medical Officer. Salary £120 per annum, with 
board, apartments, and attendance. 

Stoke-on-Trent, County Borough of, Education Committee.— 
School Medical Inspector (female). Salary £250 per annum. 

Swansea General and Eye Hospital.— Three House Surgeons and 
one House Physician. Salary £75 each per annum, with board, 
washing, and attendance. 

Swansea Union Workhouse.— Assistant Medical Officer. Salary about 
£235 per annum. 

Tunbridge Wells General Hospital.— House Physician, un¬ 
married. Salary £100 per annum, with board, residence, &c. 

Wandsworth, Metropolitan Borough of.—T uberculosis Medical 
Officer. Salary £500 per annum. 

Wells, Somerset and Bath Asylum.— Second Assistant Medical 
Officer, unmarried. Salary £135 per annum, with board, lodging, 
washing, and attendance. 

West Bromwich and District Hospital.—A ssistant Resident House 
Surgeon and Anaesthetist, unmarried. Salary £75 per annum, with 
board, residence, and washing. 

West Ham, County Borough of.— Tuberculosis Officer. Salary £300 
per annum. 

Wigan, Royal Albert Edward Infirmary and Dispensary.— Junior 
House Surgeon or House Physician. Salary £100 per annum, with 
rations, rooms, and washing. 

Winchester, Royal Hampshire County Hospital.—H ouse Phy¬ 
sician. Salary £80 per annum. 

Wrexham Infirmary. —House Surgeon. Salary £120 per annum, 
with board, lodging, and washing. 

The Chief Inspector of Factories, Home Office, London, S.W., gives 
notice of vacancies as Certifying Surgeons under the Factory 
and Workshop Acts at Widnes, in the county of Lancaster ; at 
Anstruther, in the county of Fife; at Medbourne, in the county of 
Leicester ; and at Athy, in the county of Kildare. 

The Homo Secretary gives notice of a vacancy for a Medical Referee 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1906, for Glossop County 
Court. 


lltarriaps, m ft JUatjrs. 

BIRTHS. 

Beattie. —On Dec. 5th, at Ellison-place, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, to Dr. 
and Mrs. Thomas Beattie, a son. 

■Tar bet.— On Nov. 28th, at Stevenage, Herts, the wife of Peter Bowley 
Tarbet, M.K.C.S., L.R.C.P., of a son. J 

MARRIAGES. 

-Chapman—Rodgers.—O n Dec. 7th, at St. Stephen's Church. Ton- 
bridge, Raymond John Chapman, M.D., D.P.H., to Gertrude 
Madeleine Naomi Rodgers, daughter of the late Mr. Thomas William 
IbKigers, of Belfast. 

Nicholson—Robinson.— On Nov. 15th, at St. Thomas’s Cathedral, 
Bombay, Captain Mark Alleync Nicholson, I.M.S., to Anne 
Elizabeth, second daughter of Mr. T. Robinson, The Chestnuts, 
Dauby, Yorkshire. 

Rose—Harris. -On Dee. 4th, at All Souls. London, Prank Atcherly 
Rose, F.R.C.S., to Marian Elizabeth Darling, only daughter of Dr. 
Alfred C. E. Harris, J.P., of Birkenhead. 

N.B.—A fee of 6t. it charged for the insertion of Notices of Births. 

Marriages , and Deaths . 


Slates, j%rt Comments, nntr gmsfoers 
to Correspondents. 

THE SCHIFF HOME OF RECOVERY. 

The scheme upon which the Charity Commissioners have for some 
months been engaged for the future regulation of the above charity, 
for which Sir Ernest Frederick Schiff provided an endowment of 
over £100,000, lias at length been settled in all its details and sealed 
by the Commissioners. It therefore comes into operation at once. 
It provides, inter alia , that the freehold house and 48 acres of 
land, constituting the Home, and known as Knowle Hill Park, at 
Cobham, Surrey, shall be vested in the Official Trustee of Charitable 
Lands, and that the securities and sums of stock constituting the 
endowment (and which at present produce a gross yearly income of 
about £4700) shall be transferred to the Official Trustees of Charitable 
Funds. There are to be a president and six vice-presidents of the 
charity. The first president is to lie the Princess Louise, Duchess of 
Argyll, and the first vice-presidents are to be Prince Christian, the 
Duke of Somerset, the Earl of Lytton, the Bishop of Winchester. 
Sir Ernest Schiff, and Mr. W. E. Horne, M.P. for the Guildford 
division of Surrey. Future presidents and vice-presidents are to be 
appointed by the managing committee. This latter body, which 
is to have the general control and management of the charity and 
to be its trustees, is to consist of not more than 28 members, 
being—a chairman, 7 ex officio members, 10 representative members, 
and 10 co-optative members. The first chairman is to be 
Sir Ernest Schiff, who is to hold office for life, or until the appoint¬ 
ment by him of his successor. The ex officio members of the com¬ 
mittee are to be the president and the six vice-presidents, and the 
representative members are to be one appointed by each of the seven 
general hospitals included in the scheme, two by the medical com¬ 
mittee, and one by the Royal College of Surgeons of England. The 
first co-optative members are to be the Duchess of Somerset, Miss 
Ethclred Fraser Tytler, Mr. E. H. Tindal Atkinson, Mr. Rowland 
Berkeley, Mr. A. B. Lipscomb, Mr. W. McArthur, Mr. Evelyn Morley, 
Mr. Sydney Schiff, the Rev. Francis Whyley, and Mr. Stanley 
Boyd. These are to hold office for five years, and all future co-opta¬ 
tive members are to be appointed by the committee. The first repre¬ 
sentative members of the committee are to be Mr. W. R. Freeman, 
Mr. A. H. Campbell, Mr. G. L. Hawker, Prince Alexander of Teck, 
Mr. J. G. Wainwright, and Mr. C. F. Pearson (who are to be deemed 
to have been appointed by the seven hospitals), and Surgeon-General 
J. P. Greany, I.M.S. (retired), and Mr. A. W. Mayo-Robson. C.V.O. 
(who are to be deemed to have been appointed by the medical com¬ 
mittee). For the purposes of the scheme there is to be an advisory 
committee to be called the medical committee. Its duties will be 
(1) to appoint representative members of the managing committee, 
arid (2) to advise the members of the managing committee on the 
appointment of the medical officer to the home, whether resident 
or otherwise, and of nurses, and from time to time to advise the 
managing committee with respect to all persons, matters, and things 
connected with the medical department. The medical committee 
is to consist of nine members—one to be appointed by each of the 
seven hospitals, and two by the managing committee, but the first 
members are to be Mr. Stanley Boyd, Mr. C. J. Symonds, Mr. G. L. 
Chcatle, C.B., Sir Frederick S. Eve, Mr. John Murray. Mr. G. H. 
Makins, C.B., and Mr. Hugh Morrison Davies (who Bhall be deemed 
to have been apixrinted by the seven hospitals), and Surgeon-General 
Greany and Mr. Mayo-Robson (who shall be deemed to have Uvn 
appointed by the managing committee). The first treasurer of the 
charity is to be Sir Richard Biddulph Martin. 

The house and land at Knowle Hill Park are to l*e “ appropriate 1 
and used as a home for the reception and accommodation of y*-.r 
persons of eitheir sex who are suffering from wounds, the result »•: 
accident or operation, which still require surgical supervision an-: 
nursing, and who have been under treatment for the the accident er 
operation as in-patients at one of the following London general 
hospitalsCharing Cross Hospital, Guy’s Hospital, King's College 
Hospital, the London Hospital, Middlesex Hospital, St, Thoma>‘» 
Hospital, and University College Hospital." There arc provisos that 
the managing committee may from time to time determine that any 
other London general hospital shall be entitled to the benefits *-i 
the scheme, and may also admit to the homo any persons who have 
been in-patients at any of the specified hospitals, and who still require 
supervision or nursing, notwithstanding that they are not iunhid * 1 , 
in the foregoing description. No person, however, “ shall be rocpiv.M 
aa a patient in the home unless (a) such person shall have !*•« : a 
discharged from the general hospital at which he or she was treat*-i 
by reason of lack of accommodation therein, and (b) unless the residvr f 
surgical officer of the general hospital at which such person ha» 
been treated, or. if there is none, the resident medical officer shall 
have certified in writing that in his opinion the removal of such 
person to the country is conducive to proper recovery.” Another 
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section states that “no person shall in any event be received as a 
patient in the home who is suffering from inoperable malignant 
disease, epilepsy, phthisis, or any other disease that the medical com¬ 
mittee shall from time to time determine to exelu le.” It is also laid 
down that “ no person shall 1 m* retained as a patient in the home for a 
longer period than three weeks, except with the sanction of the 
medical committee. There is to be a resident surgical officer to 
the home, who shall bo a duly qualified registered practitioner. He 
is to be appointed by’the managing committee after approval of his 
•qualifications by the medical committee. He must be unmarried, 
and at the time of his appointment not less than 25 years of 
age. He is to he elected for six months, and not to la* eligible for 
re-election, except upon the recommendation of the medical com¬ 
mittee. He is to reside and Imard in the home, and receive such 
salary and emoluments as the managing committee may determine, 
and he is not to attend private patients or engage in any other 
business than that of the home. The managing committee may, on 
the recommendation of the medical committee, appoint any local 
medical praet it loner in t lie neighbourhood of the home to he 
honorary medical officer to the home, and in the event of any 
•emergency amongst tlie patients requiring additional medical or 
surgical assistance, the resident surgical officer may seek the help of 
any such honorary medical officer, and in that ease a fee may lie. 
paid for such help. Provisions are further made for the appointment 
of a paid secretary-superintendent and clerks, a Church of England 
■chaplain, a matron, and sisters, nurses, and probationers. 

THE DRUG HABIT. 

A correspondent signing himself M.K.C.S., L.K.C.P., relates the case 
of a young married woman whom he was called on to attend, and 
in whose bed were found a twelve ounce bottle three-parts full of 
laudanum, and an eight ounce bottle and a whisky flask empty, but 
which had previously contained laudanum. The tw r o medicine 
•bottles were duly labelled with the name of a firm of chemists who 
have many brandies. The patient had a prescription for laudanum, 
“ to be taken as directed,” given to her a long time ago by a medical 
man who had seduced her and initiated her into laudanum drinking, 
and with this prescription, which, however, she refused to show 
our correspondent, let alone to surrender to him, for fear he should 
stop her supply, she was able to obtain laudanum in large quantities 
At will. Our correspondent asks what is the duty of a medical 
man under the circumstances. Is thero no supervision of chemists 
t> prevent the repeated sale of a poison without the prescriber's 
.renewal of the prescription, or means to prevent that prescrip¬ 
tion being repeated at the druggist’s several branches, and thus to 
obtain poison in any quantity, even though the prescription may 
be for a small amount ? 

It is difficult to see what the medical attendant can do under the 
circumstances, if the patient does not wish to be cured and will not 
give up the prescription. A publican w’ho serves an Intoxicated 
person with drink renders himself liable to punishment. It would 
be a good thing if a law’ could be passed compelling every chemist 
who dispenses a prescription to s*amp it accordingly, and making 
it a criminal offence for any chemist to repeat such a stamped pre¬ 
scription if it contained any of the recognised habit-forming drugs. 
—Ed. L. 

FIRE AND THE CHRISTMAS SEASON. 

.A r this season of the year the danger to life and property by fire is 
increased in many ways, while the damage threatened may be pro¬ 
portionately great. In some business establishments large quantities 
of inflammable material are stored and extra lighting is required for 
the display of goods and for illuminations. The pressure of w’ork on 
employees an 1 principals alike may cause laxity of attention to those 
commonscnse precautions which would betaken at other times and in 
other circumstances. The terrible calamity during the Christmas 
season at .Clapham J unction three years ago may be in the memory 
•of our readers, while the more recent Moor-lane fire and the fire at 
the premises of Messrs. Barker and Co. give point to the need for 
warning, and we therefore welcome the circular note which the 
British Fire Prevention Committee (8, Waterloo-place, London, S.W.) 
liave issued on the subject. The gist of the circular is as follows :— 
Special precautions should, he taken to see that there be no 

accumulation of rubbish and waste. Precautions should be 

exercised for watching premises where overtime is worked or late 
hours kept on account of the season. The rule as to no smoking 
should be even more strictly enforced than under ordinary 
circumstances, especially in a warehouse or factory which may 

-contain material even only Blightly inflammable. When 

premises are closed for the Christmas holidays a thoroughly com¬ 
petent examination should be male by a responsible person to see 
that all is left safe, an I, in the cas3 of locked-up premises, to see 
that they are secure. Gas and electric light should he turned off 
at the mains. In premises where watchmen are employed it is 
advisable to arrange for additional help so as to allow’ for time off, 

which Is expected at this season. Any fireplaces, stoves or 

-flues which may bo brought into use at this season should be first 
•carefully examined. 


“THE MALAYA MEDICAL JOURNAL.” 

This medical journal, of which the October numljer (Vol. X., Part. 4) 
lies before us, is the organ of the Malaya branch of the British 
Medical Association ami of the Malaya branch of the Far Eastern 
Association of Tropical Medicine. It is edited by Gilbert E. Brooke, 
L.R.C.P. & S. Edin., and is published by the Methodist Publishing 
House, Singapore. The price is 84.00 per annum, or $ 1.00 the single 
copy. It contains an article on Beri-Bcri, by John D. Gimlette, 
Residency Surgeon at Kelantan, Malay Peninsular; a Plea for Masterly 
Inactivity in the Treatment of Anterior Gonorrhceal Urethritis, by 
G. J. Carr, M.B. Edin., R.N.; and a short review of the Anatomy and 
Classification of Siphonaptcra (Latreille). 

THE “ WELLCOME” PHOTOGRAPHIC EXPOSURE RECORD 
AND DIARY. 

Messrs. Burroughs, Wellcome, and Co., of Snow Hill Buildings, E.C., 
have submitted to us the above diary for the ensuing year. It 
contains many interesting notes on modern photography, amongst 
which are articles on colour effects by staining, colour photography, 
developing, toning, and many other useful details concerning photo 
graphy. The literature is brief, hut the directions are clear. The 
chief featuro is, however, the “ Wellcome ” Exposure Record, which 
should assist both the amateur and the experienced to obtain correct 
exposures. The book contains numerous diary pages for personal 
notes on photographic work. Three editions are published—one for 
the Northern Hemisphere and Tropics, one for the Southern 
Hemisphere and Tropics, and a third for the special requirements of 
the United States of America. 

THE “MOSNA” SANITARY TOWEL. 

Messrs. Arnold and Sons, Giltspur-strect, London, B.C., have placed 
on the market an improved sanitary towel composed of a pad of 
aseptic cotton-wool enclosed in a wide mesh net of strong but soft 
thread. This net and the loops for attachment are made In one 
piece, and a strong thread runs from end to end of the pad and is 
knotted with the loops, thus preventing the danger of the towel 
becoming detached. An impermeable layer of wool is placed under 
the pad, and the whole combination is very pliable and comfortable 
to wear. According to size the towels are sold at from 6d. to 2«. per 
dozen. For accouchement a thicker pad with long bandage ends Is 
sold at 3 h. per dozen. 

Communications not noticed in our present issue will receive attention 

• in our next. _ 


t&kal giarg for % tmuring Mttk 

SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF MEDICINE, L Wimpole-street, W. 

lUKSDAY. 

GENERAL MEETING OF FELLOWS at 5 P.M. 

Election of Candidates for Fellowship. 

THU SecTio’n of Dermatology (Hon. Secretaries—Wilfrid Fox, 

J. M. H. MacLeod): at 5 p.m. 

Cases : 

Dr. Pringle : Case of Angiokeratoma. 

And other Cases. 

Action of Electro-thf.rapeutics (Hon. Secretaries—Cecil 

K. C. Lyster, G. Allpress Simmons): at 8.30 p.m. 

At the Middlesex Hospital, W. 

Short Papers will bo read and Cases shown. 

MEDICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON, 11, Chandos-street, Cavendish- 

\*onday.— 8.30 p.m., Continuation of Discussion on Intestinal Stasis 
by Sir Bertrand Dawson, Dr. J. Mackenzie, Mr Creasy, Dr. 
Distaso, Mr. B. Ward, Dr. Schleslnger, Mr. G. g-Waugh. Mr. p - 
Daniel, Dr. Ofenheim, Dr. G. Rowell, and Dr. Wainwright. 

UNITED SERVICES MEDICAL SOCIETY, Royal Army Medical 
College, Grosvenor road, S.W. • 

Monday. —9.30 p.m., Surgeon-General G. J. H. Evatt, C.B.s Florence 
Nightingale. 

LONDON DERMATOLOGICAL SOCIETY, St. John’s Hospital, 49, 
Lcicester-square, W.C. , _ . 

Tuesday —4.30 p.m., Demonstration of Pathological Specimens. 
Cases sent for Consultation. Demonstration of Leprosy and 
Rare Diseases by Dr. Dockrell, Dr. Bunch, Dr. Phlbbs, Dr. 
Samuel. 5 p.m.. Adjourned Discussion on Anomalies .of Pig¬ 
mentation. 

CHELSEA CLINICAL SOCIETY, Club Rooms of the Medical School, 
St. George's Hospital, S.W’. 

Tuesday.-8 p.m.. Clinical Evening. Cases and ISpecimens will be 
shown by Mr. W. Bleaden, Mr. A. G. Buchanan, Dr. H. Dally, 
Dr. J. H. Dauber, Dr. K. Eckenstein, Dr. G. A. Simmons, Dr. 
E. Young, and othera. 
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ROYAL MICROSCOPICAL SOCIETY, 20, Hanover-square, W. 

Wednesday.— 8 p.m., Mr. F. Enock: Lantern Demonstration on 
Insect Intelligence. 

SOCIETY OF TROPICAL MEDICINE AND HYGIENE, 11, Chandos- 
street, Cavendish-square, W. 

Friday.— 8.30 p.m.. Dr. A. Castellani (Colombo): (1) Vaccination 
with Live Vaccines (Attenuated) in Typhoid, Paratyphoid, and 
Cholera; (2) Brief Remarks on Various Fungi Producing Disease 
in the Tropics, with a Demonstration of Cultures. 


LECTURES, ADDRESSES, DEMONSTRATIONS, &c. 

POST-GRADUATE COLLEGE, West London Hospital, Hamm e wym ith- 
road, W. 


Monday.— 10 a.m., Dr. Simson: Diseases of Women. 11 a.m., 
Mr. Addison: Demonstration of Minor Operations 12 noon. 
Dr. Bernstein : Pathological Demonstration. 2 p.m., Medical and 
Surgical Clinics. X Rays. Operations. Mr. Dunn: Diseases 
of the Eye. 5 p.m.. LectureDr. Morton: Radio-Therapeutics. 
Tuesday. —10 a.m., Dr. Robinson: Gynaecological Operations. 

10.30 a. M., Surgical Registrar: Demonstration of Cases in Wards. 
12 noon, Mr. T. Gray: Demonstration of Fractures, Ac 
2 P.M., Medical and Surgical Clinics. X Rays. Opera¬ 
tions. Dr. Davis: Diseases of the Throat, Nose, and Ear. 

2.30 p.m., Dr. Abraham : Diseases of the Skin 5 P.M., Lecture:_ 

Mr. Armour : Abdominal Emergencies. 

Wednesday.— 10 a.m., Dr. Saunders : Diseases of Children. Dr. 
Davis: Operations of the Throat, Nose, and Ear. 10.30 a.m., 
Medical Registrar: Demonstration of Cases in Wards. 12 noon. 
Mr. Souttar: Abdominal Diagnosis. 2 p.m.. Medical and 
Surgical Clinics. X Rays. Operations. Mr. B. Harman- 
Diseases of the Eye. Dr. Simson : Diseases of Women. 5 p.m. 
Lecture : Dr. Beddard : Practical Medicine. 


Thursday.— 10 a.m.. Dr. Simson : Gynaecological Demonstration. 

12.15 p.m., Lecture:—Dr. G. Stewart: Neurological Cases 
2 p.m., Medical and Surgical Clinics. X Rays. Opera¬ 
tions. Mr. Dunn: Diseases of the Eye. 5 p.m.. Lecture:— 
Mr. LI. Williams : Extraction as a Method of Treatment. 

Friday.— 10 a.m.. Dr. Robinson : Gynaecological Operations. 
10.30 a.m., Lecture :—Dr. Owen: Practical Medicine. 12.15 P m 
LectureDr. Bernstein : Clinical Pathology. 2 p.m., Medlcai 
and Surgical Clinics. X Rays. Operations. Dr. Davis • 
Diseases of the Throat. Nose, and Ear. 2.30 p.m.. Dr. Abraham • 
Diseases of the Skin. 5 p.m.. Lecture:—Dr. Pritchard- 
Clinical Pathology. * 

Saturday.— 10 a.m.. Dr. Saunders: Diseases of Children. Dr Davis • 
Operations of the Throat, Nose, and Ear. Mr. B. Harman: 
Diseases of the Eye. 10.30 a.m., Surgical Registrar: Demonstra¬ 
tion of Cases in Wards. 12 noon, Mr. Souttar: Abdominal 
Diagnosis. 2 p.m.. Medical and Surgical Clinics. X Bays 
Operations. 


LONDON SCHOOL OF CLINICAL MEDICINE, Dreadnought 

Hospital, Greenwich. ® 

Monday.— Out-patient Demonstrations:—10 a.m. Dr. G Holmes • 
Medical. Mr. H. Curtis: Surgical. 12 noon, Mr. G. N. Biggs ■ 

Throat, Nose, and Ear.-2.15 p.m., Mr. W. Turner.- Sunrerv’ 

3 p.m., Mr. W. Turner: Operations. 3.15 p.m., Sir Dvce 
Duckworth : Medicine. 4.15 p.m., Mr. R. Lake: Ear and Thrit 
Tuesday.— Out-patient Demonstrations10 a.m., Dr. C. Singer: 
Medical. Mr. A. J. Walton: Surgical. 12 noon, Dr H 

MiwCormac: Skin.-2 p.m., Mr. L. McGavin: Operations! 

2.15 p.m., Mr. R. Carling: Surgery. 3.15 p.m.. Dr. G. Rankin- 
Medicine. 4.15 p.m,, Sir Malcolm Morris: Skin. 

Wednesday.— Out-patient Demonstrations: 10 a.m., Dr. F. Lang- 
mea^i: Medical. Mr. P. Cole: Surgical. 11 a .m., Mr R R 

Bickerton: Eve.-2 p.m., Mr. L. V. Cargill or Mr. Choyce’: 

Operations. 2.15 p.m., Dr. F. Taylor: Medicine. 3.15 pm 
Mr. Cargill: Eye Clinique. 4.30 p.m., Mr. C. C. Choyce- 
Surgery. 

Thursday.— Out-patient Demonstrations:— 10 a.m., Dr. G. Holmes : 
Medical. Mr. H. Curtis: Surgical. 12 noon, Mr. G. N. Biggs • 

Throat, Nose, and Ear.-2 p.m., Mr. R. Carling or Mr W 

Turner: Operations. Dr. A. Davies: Pathological*Demonstra¬ 
tion. 3.15 p.m.. Dr. R. Wells: Medicine. 4.30 p.m., Special 
LectureDr. G. Holmes : Functional and Organic Paralysis. 
Friday.— Out-patient Demonstrations 10 a.m.. Dr. C. Singer -. 
Medical. Mr. A. J. Walton: Surgical. 12 noon, Dr. H* 

MacCormac: Skin.-2 p.m., Mr. L. McGavin: Operations! 

2.15 p.m.. Sir John Rose Bradford ; Medicine. 3.15 p.m., Mr. 
L. McGavin : Surgery. 

Saturday.— Out-patient Demonstrations: 10a.m., Dr. F. Langmead • 
Medical. Mr. P. Cole : Surgical. 11 a.m., Mr. R. B. Bickerton': 
Eye.-10 a.m.. Dr. W. Steuart: Radiography. 

NORTH-EAST LONDON POST GRADUATE COLLEGE, Prince of 
Wales'B General Hospital, Tottenham, N. 

MoNDAY.-Clinjcs:-10.30 A.M., Surgical Out-patient (Mr. E. 
Gillespie). 2.30 p.m.. Medical Out-patient (Dr. T. R. Whipham) • 
Nose, Throat, and Ear (Mr. H. D. Gillies). 3 p.m.. Clinical 
Pathology and Pathological Demonstration (Dr. W. H. Duncan). 
Tuesday.— Clinic ; 2.30 p.m., Operations. ClinicsMedical Out¬ 
patient (Dr. A. G. Auld); Surgical (Mr. Howell Evans); 
Gynecological (Dr. A. E. Giles). 3.30 p.m.. Medical In-patient 
v r r A^*. Whi y n ^)- P - M -* Lecture-Demonstration .—Dr. 
A. J. \V hiting : The Diagnosis of Early Pulmonary Tuberculosis 
Wednesday.— Clinics2 p.m.. Throat Operations (Mr. Gillies). 
?-30 Children’s Out-patient (Dr. T. R. Whipham); Skin 
!£ r ‘ S; ^ M(iache,,) i Eye (Mr. R. P. Brooks). 3 p.m., X Rays 
(Mr. W. Steuart); Clinical Pathology and Pathological Demon¬ 
stration (Dr. W. H. Duncan). 5.30 p.m.. Eye Operations (Mr. 
Brooks). ' 

' 2 30 P - M - Gynecological Operations (Dr. A. E. Giles). 
ClinicsiMedical Out-patient (Dr. A. J. Whiting); Surgical 
(Mr. Carson). 3 p.m.. Medical In-patient (Dr. G. P. Chappel). 

4.30 P-M., Lecture-DemonstrationDr. G. G. Macdonald- 
Tuberculins 


Friday. —2.30 p.m., Operations. Clinics:—Medical Out-patient 
(Dr. A. G. Auld): Surgical (Mr. E. Gillespie); Eve (Mr. R. P. 
Brooks). 3 p.m., Medical In-patient (Dr. R. M. Leslie); Clinical 
Pathology and Pathological Demonstration (Dr. W. A. Duncan). 

ROYAL HOSPITAL FOR DISEASES OF THE CHEST, City- 
road, E.C. 

Monday. —1.30 p.m., Department for the Prevention of Consump¬ 
tion. 2 p.m., Out-patient Department—Room III., Dr. M. 
Leslie ; Room IV., Dr. S. Thompson. 4 p.m., Wards, Dr. M. 
Leslie. 4.30 p.m. to 5.30 p.m.. Lecture Hall, Lecture-Demon¬ 
stration. 

Tuesday. —1.30 p.m., Department for the Prevention of Consump¬ 
tion. 2 p.m.. Out-patient Department—Room III., Dr. Phear; 
Boom IV., Dr. B. King. 2 p.m., Operations and Throat Clinic, 
Mr. A. Evans. 3 p.m.. Wards, Dr. White. 3.30 p.m.. Wards, 
Dr. Phear. 4.30 p.m., to 5.30 p.m., Lecture Hall, Lecture- 
Demonstration. 

Wednesday. —2 p.m., Wards, Dr. A. Davies. Out-patient Depart¬ 
ment—Room III., Dr. Drysdale; Room IV., Dr. Kellie. 4 p.m.. 
Wards, Dr. Drysdale. 4.30 p.m., Roentgen Ray Department, 
Dr. Jordan. 7 p.m.. Department for the Prevention of Con¬ 
sumption. 

Thursday.— 9.30 a.m., Dental Department, Mr. G. Thomson. 

1.30 p.m.. Department for the Prevention of Consumption. 

2 p.m., Out-patient Department—Room III., Dr. M. Leslie; 
Room IV., Dr. S. Thompson. 4.30 p.m. to 5.30 p.m., Lecture 
Hall, Lecture-Demonstration. 

Friday.— 1.30 p.m.. Department for the Prevention of Consumption. 
2 p.m.. Wards, Dr. Calvert. Out-patient Department—Room III., 
Dr. Phear; Room IV., Dr. B. King. 3.30 p.m., A Special Clinical 
Demonstration by one of the Out-patient Physicians. 

Saturday. —10 a.m.. Out-patient Department—Room III., Dr. 
Drysdale; Room IV., Dr. Kellie. 11.30 A.M., Roentgen Ray 
Department, Dr. Jordan. 

QUEEN’S HOSPITAL FOR’CHILDBEN, Board Room of the Hospital, 
Hackney-road, N.E. 

Wednesday.— 4 p.m., Mr. S. F. Rose: Defective Teeth in Hospital 
Children; a Brief Consideration of their Ill-effects and Treat¬ 
ment from the Dental Surgeon’s Standpoint. 

ST. JOHN’S HOSPITAL FOR DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 49, Leicester- 
square, W.C. 

Tuesday.— 2 p.m., Dr. W. Griffith: The Pathology of the Skin.— 
6 p.m., Mr. W. K. Sibley: Lupus Vulgaris and Erythematosus. 
Thursday.— 6 p.m., Dr. M. Dockrell: Bullous and Vesicular 
Eruptions (continued):—V., Herpes; VI., Zoster; VII., Der¬ 
matitis Herpetiformis. 

ANCOATS HOSPITAL, Manchester. 

Thursday.— 4.15 p.m.. Dr. F. C. Moore: Some Medical Cases. 
(Post-Graduate Clinic.) 

MANCHESTER ROYAL INFIRMARY. 

Tuesday. —4.30 p.m.. Dr. H. Griffith: Cases illustrating Diseases 
of the Eye. (Post-Graduate Clinic.) 

SALFORD ROYAL HOSPITAL. 

Tuesday. —Dr. C. C. Hey wood: Acute Anterior Poliomyelitis. 
(Post-Graduate Demonstration.) 

For further particulars of the above Lectures , <fcc„ see Advertisement 
Pages. 


operations. 


METROPOLITAN HOSPITALS. 


MONDAY (16th). —London (2 p.m.), St. Bartholomew's (1.30 p.m.), St. 
Thomas’s (3.30 p.m.), St. George’s (2 p.m.), St. Mary’s (2.30 p.m.), 
Middlesex (1.30 p.m.), Westminster (2 p.m.), Chelsea (2 p.m.), 
Samaritan (Gynaecological, by Physicians, 2 P.M.), Soho-square 
(2 p.m.), Gt. Northern Central (2.30 p.m.), West London (2.30 p.m.), 
London Throat (9.30 a.m.). Royal Free (2 p.m.), Guy's (1.30 p.m.). 
Children, Gt. Orinond-street (9 a.m.), St. Mark’s (2.30 p.m.), Central 
London Throat and Ear (Minor, 9 a.m.. Major, 2 p.m.). 

TUESDAY (17th). —London (2 p.m.), St. Bartholomew’s (1.30 P.M.), St, 
Thomas’s (3.30 p.m.), Guy’s (1.30 p.m.), Middlesex (1.30 p.m.), West¬ 
minster (2 p.m.). West London (2.30 p.m.), University College 
(2 p.m.), St, George’s (1 p.m.), St. Mary’s (1 p.m.), St, Mark’s 
(2.30 p.m.), Cancer (2 p.m.). Metropolitan (2.30 p.m.), London Throat 
(9.30 a.m.), Samaritan (9.30 a.m. and 2.30 P.M.), Throat, Golden- 
square (9.30 a.m.), Soho-square (2 p.m.), Chelsea (2 p.m.), Children, 
Gt. Ormond-street (9 a.m. and 2 p.m.), Tottenham (2.30 p.m.). 
Central London Throat and Ear (Minor, 9 A.M., Major, 2 p.m.). 
Royal National Orthopaedic (9.30 a.m. and 4 p.m.). 

WEDNESDAY (18th).— St. Bartholomew’s (1.30 p.m.). University College 
(2 p.m. ), Royal Free (2 p.m.), Middlesex (1.30 p.m.). Charing Crass 
(3 P.M.), St. Thomas's (2 p.m.), London (2 p.m.), King’s College 
(2 p.m.), St. George's (Ophthalmic, 1 p.m.), St. Mary’s (2 p.m!), 
St. Peter’s (2 p.m.), Samaritan (9.30 a.m. and2.30 p.m.), Ut.Northern 
Central (2.30 p.m.), Westminster (2 p.m.). Metropolitan (2.30 p.m.), 
London Throat (9.30 a.m.), Cancer (2 p.m.). Throat, Golden-square 
(9.30 a.m.), Guy’s (1.30 p.m.), Royal Ear (2 p.m.). Children, Gt. 
Ormond-street (9.30 a.m., Dental, 2 p.m.), Tottenham (Ophthalmic, 

2.30 p.m.), West London (2.30 p.m.). Central London Throat and 
Bar (Minor, 9 a.m., Major, 2 p.m.). 


THURSDAY (19th).— St. Bartholomew’s (1.30 p.m.), St. Thomas’s 
(3.30 p.m.), University College (2 p.m.), Charing Cross (3 p.m.). St. 
George’s (1 p.m.), London (2 p.m.), King’s College (2 p.m.). Middlesex 

& 30 p.m.), St. Mary’s (2.30 p.m.), Soho-square (2 p.m.), North-West 
>ndon (2 p.m.), Gt. Northern Central (Gynecological, 2.30 p.m.). 
Metropolitan (2.30 p.m.), London Throat (9.30 a.m.), Samaritan 
(9.30 a.m. and 2.30 p.m.), Throat, Golden-square (9.30 a.m.), Guy’s 
Q.30 p.m.), Royal National Orthopaedic (9 a.m. and 3.30 p.m.). Royal 
Bar (2 p.m.). Children, Gt. Ormond-street (9 a.m. and 2 p.m. 


Aural and Ophthalmic), Tottenham (Gynaecological. 2.30 p.m.). West 
London (2.30 p.m.), Central London Throat and Ear (Minor, 9 a.m.. 
Major, 2 p.m.). 
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FRIDAY (20th).—London (2 p.m.), St. Bartholomew’s (1.30 p.m.), St. 
Thomas’s (3.30 p.m.), Guy's (1.30 p.m.), Middlesex (1.30 p.m.), Charing 
Cross (3 p.m.), St. George’s (1 p.m.), King's College (2 p.m.), St. Mary's 
(2 p.m ), Ophthalmic (10 a.m.), Cancer (2 p.m.), Chelsea (2 p.m.) Gt. 
Northern Central (2.30 p.m.), West London (2.30 p.m.), London 
Throat (9.30 a.m.), Samaritan (9.30 a.m. and 2.30 p.m.). Throat, 
Golden-square (9.30 a.m.). Royal National Orthopiedic (3.30 p.m.), 
Soho-squaro (2 P.M.), Children, Gt. Ormond-street (9 a.m and 
2 p.m.), Tottenham (2.30 p.m.), St. Peter’s (2 p.m.), Central London 
Throat and Ear (Minor, 9 a.m., Major, 2 p.m.). 

SATURDAY (2l8t).— Royal Free (9 a.m.), London (2 p.m.), Middlesex 
(1.30 p.m.), St. Thomas’s (2 p.m.), University College (9.15 a.m.), 
Charing Cross (2 p.m.), St. George’s (1 p.m.), St. Mary’s (10 a.m.). 
Throat, Golden-square (9.30 a.m.), Guy’s (1.30 p.m.), Children, Gt. 
Ormond-street (9.30 a.m.), West London (2.30 p.m.). 

At the Royal Eye (2 p.m.), the Royal London Ophthalmic (10 a.m.), 
the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic (1.30 p.m)., and the Central London 
Ophthalmic (2 p.m.) Hospitals operations are performed daily. At the 
Western Ophthalmic Hospital operations are performed on Monday, 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday at 3 p.m., and on Wednesday and 
Saturday at 11 a.m. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

It is most important that communications relating to the 
Editorial business of The Lancet should be addressed 
exclusively “ To the Editor,” and not in any case to any 
gentleman who may be supposed to be connected with the 
Editorial staff. It is urgently necessary that attention should 
be given to this notice. _ 

Zt is especially requested that early intelligence of local events 
having a medical interest , or which it is desirable to bring 
under the notice of the profession, may be sent direct to 
this office. 

Lectures, original articles , and reports should be written on 
one side of the paper only, and when accompanied 
BT BLOCKS IT IS REQUESTED THAT THE NAME OF THB 
AUTHOR, AND IF POSSIBLE OF THE ARTICLE, SHOULD 
BE WRITTEN ON THE BLOCKS TO FACILITATE IDENTI¬ 
FICATION. 

Letters , whether intended for insertion or for private informa¬ 
tion, must be authenticated by the names and addresses of 
their writers—not necessarily for publication . 

We cannot prescribe or recommend practitioners. 

Local papers containing reports or news paragraphs should be 
marled and addressed 1 * To the Sub-Editor . ” 

Letters relating to the publication, sale, and advertising 
departments of The Lancet should be addressed “ To the 
Manager” 

We cannot undertake to return MSS. net used. 


MANAGER'S NOTICES. 

TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Will Subscribers please note that only those subscriptions 
which are sent direot to the Proprietors of The Lancet at 
their Offices, 423, Strand, London, W.O., are dealt with by 
them ? Subscriptions paid to London or to local newsagents 
(with none of whom have the Proprietors any connexion what¬ 
ever) do not reach The Lancet Offices, and consequently 
inquiries concerning missing copies, &c., should be sent to 
the Agent to whom the subscription is paid, and not to 
The Lancet Offices. 


Subscribers, by sending their subscriptions direct to 
The Lancet Offices, will ensure regularity in the despatch 
of their Journals and an earlier delivery than the majority of 
Agents are able to effect. 

The Colonial and Foreign Edition (printed on thin 
paper) is published in time to catch the weekly Friday mails 
to all parts of the world. 

The rates of subscriptions, post free from The LANCET 
Offices, have been reduced, and are now as follows :— 


For the United Kingdom. 

One Year .£1 1 0 

Six Months. 0 12 6 

Three Months . 0 6 6 


To the Colonies and Abroad. 

One Year ... .£1 5 0 

Six Months. 0 14 0 

Three Months . 0 7 0 


(The rate for the United Kingdom will apply also to 
Medical Subordinates in India whose rates of pay, including 
allowances, is less than Rs.50 per month.) 

Subscriptions (which may commence at any time) are 
payable in advance. Cheques and Post Office Orders (crossed 
“London County and Westminster Bank, Covenfc Garden 
Branch ”) should be made payable to the Manager, 
Mr. Charles Good, The Lancet Offices, 423, Strand, 
London, W.C. _ 


TO COLONIAL AND FOREIGN SUBSCRIBERS. 

Subscribers abroad are particularly requested 

TO NOTE THE RATES OF SUBSCRIPTIONS GIVEN ABOVE. 

The Manager will be pleased to forward copies direct from 
the Offices to places abroad at the above rates, whatever be 
the weight of any of the copies so supplied. 


Sole Agents for America —Messrs. William Wood 
and Co., 51, Fifth Avenue, New York, U.S.A. 


METEOROLOGICAL READINGS. 

(Taken daily at 8.SO a.m. by Stewards Instruments.) 

The Lancet Office, Dec. 11th, 1912. 
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Is it practicable to bring into Hew by the aid of the statistical 

method a small average difference subsisting between a 

series of substantive and a series of control cases? 

We have already seen that onr inability to carry in mind 
and evaluate such long sequences of cases as are, in the case 
here in question, indispensable, makes it futile to employ the 
experimental method for the detection of fine differences 
There remains for consideration how far it will be possible to 
detect a small average difference between two series of cases 
by the aid of the statistical method. We here operate under 
much more favourable conditions, both in the respect that we 
take our cases one by one, and enter up the results as we go ; 
and in the respect that we can add the figures of one observer 
to those of another, and go on doing this indefinitely. But 
while the number of cases which we can thus bring under 
Teview is unlimited, real advantage accrues from this only 
in the case where the criterion which supplies the basis for 
the statistical classification is one which makes it practically 
^impossible for mistake to creep in. Where such a criterion 
is not available, and where the personal judgment of the 
observer is called into requisition, it is very difficult for him, 
ingoing through a long series of cases, to maintain exactly 
the same standard of value. The observer’s estimate of 
what amounts to an “attack ” or a “relapse” or a “cure ” 
will, for instance, vary ; and it will be impossible in the case 
of different observers to obtain conformity to a uniform 
standard. Hence, even with the statistical method it is 
nearly always impracticable in the case where it is a question 
of only a small average difference between two groups of 
oases to make sure that the difference actually exists. 

/tenoral considerations in connexion with the accuracy of the 
evaluations made respectively with the experiential 
and statistical method. 

The accuracy of an evaluation of a series of cumulative 
experiments depends upon three factors: (i.) upon the 
result of every case which has come under observation being 
brought upon the record, (ii.) upon every significant element 
in each case being brought into account, and (iii.)upona 
correct value being assigned to every such element. It will 
be clear that neither the experiential nor the statistical 

• method comes anywhere near fulfilling these conditions. 

In the ease of an experiential evaluation , the position is as 
follows: We have no real guarantee for the inclusion of every 
case in the record. On the other hand, we can feel confident 
that no significant factor has been excluded from considera¬ 
tion, and that, so far as possible, credit has been given for every 
- such factor. Thus, for example, we may, where the recovery 
of a patient counts as a success, feel sure that proportionately 
more credit will have been allowed to a rapid and triumphant 
recovery ; and proportionately less to a slow and incomplete 
. recovery. 

In the case of a statistical evaluation the position is almost 
-the reverse. We have here a very strong presumption—for 
the keeping of a statistical table affords such a presumption 
—that the result of every case has come upon the record. 

• On the other hand, we know that no significant element 
.except that which serves as the basis of classification has 

been brought into the account. And, in the case where the 
•presence or absence of a critical feature provides the basis of 

1 Being Part I. of a Report to the Witwaterarand Native Labour 
^Association on the Results of an Inquiry into the Causation, Prophy- 
H&jrfs, and Treatment of the Pneumonia which affects the Native, and 
4n particular the Tropical Native Labourers in the Rand Mines. 
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classification, we know that the evaluation is mac-curate in 
the respect that there has been assigned to each ease, accord¬ 
ing as it fell above or below an arbitrary line, either the 
absolute maximum of marks, or no marks at all. 

These general considerations have prepared the way for 
bringing forward the suggestion that the ideal of minutely 
accurate quantitative statement which is always floating 
before the vision of the statistician should in the field of 
clinical medicine be frankly abandoned. This would mean 
recognising that it is, in medicine, impossible by the method 
of cumulative experiments either (a) to detect minute differ¬ 
ences, or (ft) to arrive in any case at any accurate quantita¬ 
tive conclusions. The frank recognition of this would, in 
point of fact, leave the practice of medicine practically 
unaffected. For, both in the case where the question arises 
whether we are, or are not, to apply a method of treatment 
which is doubtfully effective, and in the case where we have 
to , elect between two alternative lines of treatment which 
are almost equally effective, it will not seriously matter what 
choice we make. 

The suggestion that the ideal of minutely accurate evalua¬ 
tion should, in the field of clinical medicine, be abandoned, 
might, however, meet objection from a different point of 
view. It might be asked whether it would be possible for 
medicine to make progress if that ideal were abandoned. 
There is a very simple answer to this in the fact that when¬ 
ever medicine has progressed it has progressed by making a 
new departure suggested by a chance observation, or a new 
departure based upon a crucial laboratory experiment. It 
has not gone forward by refining upon such discoveries by 
the aid of cumulative experiments. We can, therefore, 
afford to let all this laborious ineffective striving after the 
accurate evaluation of cumulative experiments go. 

Finally, it may be explained that the suggestion which is 
here put forward is not that all numerical evaluation should 
disappear from medical literature. It is that such evalua¬ 
tions—formulated though they be in precise figures, and 
corrected though they be for the probable error due to 
random sampling—shall not be ranked with exact scientific 
measurements. We shall have conceded to them their proper 
relative rank in science when w*e have put them upon a level 
with evaluations expressed in round numbers, and with 
approximative evaluations such as are obtained by the 
experiential method. They must, however, from the stand¬ 
point of ethics, rank below' these. For, while approximative 
experiential evaluations are neither more nor less than what 
they purport to be, a precise numerical evaluation is a con¬ 
cession to that human weakness which insists that it must 
always be allowed to achieve, even at some sacrifice of truth, 
an absolutely definite mental image. 

We shall presently have to come back upon considerations 
of ethics. For the moment we have to complete our study 
of the advantages and disadvantages which are associated 
with the use of the experiential and statistical methods by 
asking ourselves the following questions :— 

Is a greater measure of clinical skill and experience required 
of the evaluator rvfw employs the experiential method than 
of the evaluator who employs the statistical method ? 

It is currently believed among the laity that a medical 
evaluator who applies the statistical method need not possess 
the authoritative clinical skill and experience which would 
be required of an evaluator who applies the experiential 
method. For example, it would probably be the general 
opinion among laymen that special skill would have to be 
requisitioned to determine by the experiential method 
whether, let us say, pneumonia runs a milder course in the 
prophylactically inoculated and the treated than in the un¬ 
inoculated and the untreated, but that it would be unneces¬ 
sary to requisition such skill to determine, for the purpose 
of a statistical evaluation, whether a man falls sick of 
pneumonia and whether he dies from that disease. 

A moment’s consideration will bring clarity into this 
question. It will be clear that if we desire to learn in con¬ 
nexion with each individual only whether he remains well, 
or falls seriously ill, and whether he dies of his illness, or 
survives, the required statistics can quite well be compiled 
by perfectly unskilled labour. And it is by such agency 
that statistics are commonly compiled. But if we desire to 
learn what is the number of men who really fall ill of 
pneumonia, and the number who really die from it, the 
clinical skill that will have to be requisitioned will not be less 
B B 
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than for an experiential evaluation, such as was suggested 

previously. 

Is there any other respect in which the statistical method 

possesses a theoretical advantage over the experiential 
method ? 

It has, in the course of the preceding analysis of the 
experiential and statistical methods, been elicited that the 
statistical method employs, for purposes of numerical 
notation, a quite arbitrary scale of values; that it is, in 
contrast to the experiential method, a method of restricted 
outlook ; that there are a very large number of cases to 
which the method cannot be applied ; that it is not capable 
of bringing to light finer differences ; and that it demands, 
if the results are not to be of inferior value to those of the 
experiential method, the application of exactly the same 
measure of clinical skill. 

In all this there is absolutely nothing to justify the 
superior prestige which attaches to the statistical method. 
And we are, at the conclusion of our long analysis, left in 
the position of having to attribute that superior prestige 
simply to misconception, or of having to look further afield 
for a respect in which the statistical method has the advan¬ 
tage over the experiential method. In such a case the 
indication is always to look further afield, and it here behoves 
us to extend our search into the sphere of morals. That is, 
perhaps, the only sphere which we have left unexplored. 
The solution of the problem would, indeed, seem to lie here. 
It is impossible to shut our eyes to the fact that the statis¬ 
tical method makes appeal to everyone who is ranged on the 
side of intellectual morality, and the man wculd be blind 
who failed to see that the propaganda in favour of proceeding 
everywhere by the statistical method is inspired by the 
higher morality. 

Do considerations of intellectual morality prescribe that the 

statistical method should everywhere be brought into 

application? 

We have seen that the statistical method makes its appeal 
to all who look forward to the rays of the mind penetrating 
everywhere unhindered. The strength of that appeal lies in 
the fact that the statistical method is believed to provide 
effective safeguards against moral shortcomings on the part 
of the observer and evaluator—shortcomings such as a 
departure from impartiality; a holding back of facts which 
ought to be disclosed ; and a laying claim to unwarranted 
authority. The statistical method does, in point of fact, 
offer against these certain safeguards. 

The observer who is blinded by intellectual, personal, or 
financial bias, but is constitutionally honest—and this is the 
type of observer against whom we have to be upon our 
guard—need only employ the statistical method to find 
himself estopped from overrating the cases which bear out 
his theories; and from underrating or putting out of sight 
cases which have turned out inconveniently for those 
theories. The experiential method gives opportunities for 
such departures from morality. It is not only against the 
suppressio veri , it is also against the suggestio falsi that 
the statistical method safeguards us. If we compel 
a man to set out his observations in the form of a 
statistical table he will not, in the case where he has only 
a restricted experience, adopt the tone of a man who has 
had a wide experience. We can never feel absolutely sure 
that this is not being done when a man enunciates an 
experiential judgment. 

In consideration of these facts the statistical method has 
come to stand for certain moral ideas. It stands for the 
ideal of clearing one’s mind of bias ; for the ideal of making 
a full disclosure of the facts, and submitting all one’s data 
to the court of appeal of one’s fellow-workers ; and for the 
ideal of disclaiming all authority except that derived from 
the observations one has actually put on record. It will, 
perhaps, appear as if these considerations had fully vindi¬ 
cated the prestige of the statistical method. But there is 
something more to be taken into consideration. 

( a ) It is important in connexion with the question of the 
warping of the observer’s judgment by bias to realise that 
this cannot really count as a very formidable obstacle to 
scientific advance. Bias, in point of fact, never does acquire 
sufficient dominion over the mind to influence its decisions 
when it is adjudicating upon a crucial experiment or upon a 
series of qnasi-crucial experiments. It has displayed its full 
power when it has succeeded in perverting our judgment 


where we are dealing with a twin series of substantive and 
control cases, between which there is a comparatively small 
average difference. Let it be remembered that in such a 
case the decision may, even for a dispassionate mind, be a 
difficult one. Let us further note that bias, begotten as it 
is of self-interest, will affect only the verdicts of the original 
observer and of those who have definitely taken sides for or 
against him, and the rest of the world will be unprejudiced. 

These considerations may, perhaps, have availed to rectify 
one of the values which weigh in the comparative estimate 
of the statistical and experiential method. We may revalue 
another of those values by considering whether the statistical 
method does really provide complete security against the 
intrusion of bias into the observer’s judgment. In point of 
fact, it falls very far short of doing this. Whenever the 
statistician has free choice in the matter of the criterion 
which is to govern his classification—and he very often has* 
such free choice—he can turn this choice to advantage in 
the interest of the particular cause which he happens to 
have at heart. It is not only the scientific observer’s mind 
which may be warped by bias. Even that of the armchair 
statistician maybe warped. Personal bias may influence him 
in his choice of authorities. His principle of doctrinaire 
impartiality may convince him that one observer’s word is 
always as good as another’s. And the bias of his craft may 
persuade him that any opinion which is formulated in 
figures is to be believed against any consensus of opinion 
which is not so expressed. All these forms of bias must go- 
down to the account of the statistical method. When they 
have all gone down against it, it will, perhaps, be a question 
whether the statistical method has, from the point of view 
of safeguarding us against the intrusion of bias, any* 
advantage over the experiential method. 

( b ) Passing to the next issue, it does, at a first glance,, 
seem as if the statistical method had over the experiential 
method an absolutely undeniable advantage from the point of 
view of the disclosure of the data upon which the observer’s 
judgment has been formed. But when we come seriously to 
make inquiry whether in the case of statistics the cards are 
really on the table, the answer must inevitably come that 
the mere setting down of the serial numbers, or, as the case 
may be, of the names of the patients, is not a fulfilment of 
the ideal of setting forth the data in such a manner as to 
make it possible for the reader to control the judgments of 
the observer. Except for the fact that we learn the number 
of cases observed—and this information could, of course, 
be supplied in connexion with an experiential evaluation— 
we are in no better position to control the accuracy of our 
observer’s data when he uses the statistical than when he 
uses the experiential method. We are, for instance, in the 
case of statistics of pneumonia, compelled to accept it that 
every man who is set down as having pneumonia really had 
pneumonia, and that every man who is set down as having 
died of pneumonia really died of it. And, of course, we are 
compelled to accept it. that there were not among the cases 
which came under observation any cases where the diagnosis 
was doubtful. Statistical observers do not seem to come 
across such cases. 

(c) There remains the issue as to whether it is in the interesis- 
of science, and accordingly for all of us a rule of the game, 
to accept the doctrine concerning scientific authority recently 
set out by Professor Karl Pearson in the dictum, 2 44 The day- 

of authority in any branch of seience has gone by . 

Statistics on the table please” The scientific observer in 
here told in almost so many words that he must never pre¬ 
sume to enunciate an experiential conclusion in any authori¬ 
tative tone ; that he must never, even in the case where he 
happens to be an expert, claim to be listened to except on 
the ground that he has been a vehicle through which a 
certain number of data have been put on record ; and that, 
so long as he employs the experiential method, it is not 
allowable for him to maintain his opinion against even 
a quite non-authorifcative worker who employs the statistical 
method. 

When we reflect upon this doctrine of socialistic ega¬ 
litarianism in science, it comes home to us that, while it 
may be permissible to rank all men as equally competent 
observers with respect to things that admit of being 
measured by carpenters’ rules, or of being weighed upon 
grocers’ balances ; and to rank as the most authoritative on 

* Biometrika. July, 1911. 44 The Opsonic Index—Mathematical Error 
and Functional Error.” 
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these matters, the man who reports the largest number of 
observations ; this doctrine cannot find application in medi¬ 
cine ; for here in many cases truth can be arrived at 
only by exceptional skill and a very delicate calculation of 
probabilities. And in medicine the coefficient of error of 
onr methods is such that no one would choose the man who 
records the largest number of cases as the best guide to 
truth. 

The doctrine of Professor Karl Pearson may further be 
considered in its relation to the quite non-author itative 
scientific observer. It means a great deal to the amour- 
propre of such an observer. In the first place, it promises 
him that, if he will but employ the statistical method his 
evaluations will be of more account than those of any expert 
who employs the experiential method. Secondly , it promises 
him that if he employs the statistical method he will not, 
like the man who employs the experiential method, be 
•required to keep always before him the Hippocratic monition : 
Experientia fallax , judicium difficile. And, finally , the 
-doctrine teaches that, although the expert who employs the 
•experiential method ought not, even when he has behind him 
a certain consensus of expert opinion, to go so far as to say 
that he and others satisfied themselves of the truth of a j 
thesis; the non-authoritative observer, who employs the 
statistical method, will in every case be entitled to assert— 
he against any consensus of expert opinion—that he has 
proved his thesis. One often wonders whether the statistician 
imagines that cumulative experiments have the value of 
-crucial experiments, and that the statistical method of 
casting up the results can rectify inaccurate observation. 

Finally, we come to the armchair statistician who claims 
to sit as judge of appeal upon all evaluations of cumulative 
-experiments. As we consider him and realise that he has 
ruled out all authority in science saving only that of his craft, 
it comes home to us that the wheel has come full circle, and 
tihat the programme of socialistic egalitarianism—the pro¬ 
gramme of abolishing in every branch of science the despotism 
-of the expert—has ended in the setting up the statistician as 
•dictator wherever in any part of the field of knowledge the 
method of cumulative experiment comes into application. 

When it is made a matter of reproach against the experi¬ 
ential method that it encourages scientific workers who have 
aerved a full apprenticeship to arrogate to themselves 
mnwarranted authority in their special department of observa¬ 
tion or experiment ; let it be borne in mind that the statistical 
'method encourages the comparatively inexperienced observer 
to put forward his evaluations as final; and that it invites 
the man who only collects and digests other men’s observa¬ 
tions to assume the r61e of a universal arbiter and a final 
referee. 

Looking back now over what has preceded, it will be 
Tx>rne in upon the reader, on the one hand, that medical 
statistics are nothing more than the data of imperfect clinical 
methods set out in unwarrantably precise figures; and, on 
rthe other hand, that v/e have in connexion with the statistical 
method, just as with the experiential method, to reckon with 
^opportunities for the intrusion of bias; with a defective 
realisation of the ideal of a complete disclosure of the data ; 
;and with the assumption of unwarranted authority on the 
part of the evaluator. The reader will probably have arrived 
at the conclusion that there is in all these respects little or 
nothing to choose between the two methods of evaluation ; 
and he will now desire to pass from the abstract to concrete 
•(or as he would express, it from theoretical to practical 
inquiry), and to ascertain ( a ) how the experiential method 
approves itself under the test of actual practice, and 
.(ft) under what conditions an experiential evaluation may be 
accepted as conclusive, or must, if accepted at all, be 
accepted with great reserve. 

Has the experiential method approved itself in actual practice 
as a trustworthy met hod , and under what circumstances 
may an experiential evaluation he unhesitatingly accepted ? 

Perhaps the best way of conducting this inquiry will be 
to take examples of truths which are acknowledged to be 
-quite unassailable, and to ascertain how these were arrived 
at and why everyone is logically compelled to accept them. 

We may take first the proposition that sulphur ointment 
4s an infallible remedy for itch . Consideration shows 
that we have here a proposition which sets forth the 
tresult of an experiment undertaken in ideally simple 
-conditions (the experimental conditions are ideally simple 


inasmuch as the causa morbi is directly acted upon by the 
therapeutic agent); and which gives, when properly earned 
out, always the same result. In short, we have alighted 
upon a proposition which is based, not upon a series of 
cumulative experiments, but upon a crucial experiment. 
None the less the example is not without its lesson for us. 
When we examine ourselves as to whether we accept such a 
proposition as this without any reference to authority—that 
is to say, when we ask ourselves whether the proposition can 
be accepted as true apart from a guarantee that the crucial 
experiment was accurately carried out and that its results 
were accurately observed -it immediately becomes plain that 
the thesis is not accepted without guarantee. It is accepted 
upon the authority of trustworthy witnesses known to be 
competent to carry out the experiment and to control its 
results. We thus learn that “the day of authority has” not 
“gone by,” and that endorsement by authority is an 
indispensable requirement, even in connexion with the 
ideally perfect method of proof : that by the crucial experi¬ 
ment. A fortiori it will be a requirement also in connexion 
with cumulative experiments. 

We now pass on to take up the consideration of universally 
accepted truths which are based upon such experiments. I 
may here take as examples the thesis that quinine is an 
effective therapeutic agent in malaria; that salrarsan is 
effective in syphilis; and that staphylococcus and strepto¬ 
coccus vaccines are effective in acute localised staphylococcic 
and, streptococcic infections . These statements are not built 
upon data drawn from crucial experiments (for treated cases 
do not all eventuate in a cure or improvement, nor do all 
untreated cases turn out unfavourably) ; they are based upon 
cumulative experiments ( treated cases in the large majority of 
which there is a favourable event, and untreated eases in the 
large majority of which there is an unfavourable event). 
When we now inquire by what method the data of these 
experiments were marshalled and evaluated there will, from 
everyone who is in touch with medical science, inevitably 
come the answer that the experiential method was here in 
every case brought into application ; and that the statistical 
method, where it has in connexion with any of these 
methods been resorted to, was employed merely to supple¬ 
ment and refine upon the conclusions already arrived at. 

So far clearly nothing more has been established than that 
it is possible to arrive by the experiential method at 
unassailable conclusions. And it behoves us before putting 
forward for acceptance any conclusions which have been 
reached by this method, to define the conditions under 
which an experiential conclusion will be logically binding 
upon everybody. We may solve this problem by asking 
ourselves in connexion with the therapeutic conclusions 
which are in question above what it is that leads to their 
universal and unqualified acceptance. Two things have 
contributed to this : (1) the fact that we have on record that 
a very large proportion of the treated cases run a very much 
shorter and conspicuously more favourable course than un¬ 
treated cases ; and (2) the fact that the medical profession, 
so far as it has experience of these remedies, unites in this 
verdict. 

The fact that we have it put on record that the majority of 
the treated cases run a very much shorter amd conspicuously 
more favourable course than the average untreated case makes 
it practically certain that the witnesses who report their im¬ 
pression cannot have been misled by their imaginations, or 
by whatever working error may attach to the method of 
evaluation; and that their conclusions must consequently 
rest upon a genuinely observed difference in the clinical event 
of the treated cases. 

The fact that the medical profession, so far as it has ex¬ 
perience of these remedies, is unanimous in its favourable 
verdict is evidence that they are signally effective. For on 
no other conceivable hypothesis could it happen—it clearly 
could not happen by chance—that e\ery doctor who has ex¬ 
perience of these remedies should have the firm impression 
that there were in the group of cases—ordinarily a very small 
handful of cases—which lie has himself seen appreciably 
more treated cases that did well than untreated. 

The solution of the problem as to what experiential con¬ 
clusions are not, and what are, universally binding would 
accordingly appear to be as follows:— (a) Experiential 
judgments with respect to which there is among observers 
a serious difference of opinion need not be accepted, 
(ft) Experiential judgments to which every qualified observer 
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subscribes must be accepted. We may deal with these 
seriatim. 

(a) Where there is a conflict of opinion between observers 
the proper course to pursue is to appraise the relative 
weight of the authorities who are ranged over against each 
other. It will be clear, when we consider that a statistical 
evaluation by a single observer represents nothing more 
than the judgments of one individual upon one set of 
cases, that a disputed issue cannot be set at rest by an 
individual observer bringing into application the statistical 
method. 

( b ) The doctrine of the probative value of a consensus, or 
a practical concensus, of expert opinion, and in particular 
the doctrine that the unanimously favourable or unanimously 
unfavourable verdict of medical men is conclusive on the 
question of the efficacy or in efficacy of a method of treat¬ 
ment, will encounter objection in the minds of the un- 
thoughtful. The train of reasoning which commends itself 
to these runs somewhat as follows : “ Unanimity of expert 
opinion does not furnish any real guarantee of truth. If it. 
did, the medical profession would not, time and again, have 
accepted unanimously—as it did for instance in connexion 
with blood-letting—experiential conclusions which the pro¬ 
gress of knowledge has compelled it to abandon. And now 
just let me ask,” concludes our objector, “is it conceivable 
that the medical profession would not have been saved from 
such gross errors if it had brought into application the 
statistical method ? ” 

There are in this argument—and it is this argument more 
than any other which is responsible for the acceptance of the 
statistician's estimate of the superiority of his method over 
the experiential—two fallacies :— 

(1) The first fallacy lies in the institution of a comparison 
between things that are not in pari materia. In other 
words, the statistician is here comparing conclusions arrived 
at by the experiential method with conclusions arrived at by 
the statistical method—without paying any regard to the 
circumstance that he is considering, in the one case, con¬ 
clusions deduced from a series of substantive experiments 
misupplemerited by controls , and, in the other case, conclusions 
deduced from substantive experiments supplemented by 
controls. Now it is clear that, even if we rank statistical 
evaluation as a notable advance in scientific methods, we 
cannot by any possibility rank it as of equal importance with 
the step that was taken when the employment of a series of 
control experiments—an element in experimentation, which 
was unheeded in the days of blood-letting—came to be 
insisted upon. But the statistician takes credit to himself 
for every advance in those departments of science which pro¬ 
ceed by the method of cumulative experiment, and it is hid 
from him that the credit is really due to that gradual evolu¬ 
tion of a logical conscience in man, which has brought 
it about that control experiments are now a recognised 
requirement in connexion with all cumulative experi¬ 
ments. In point of fact it was not the bringing into 
application of the statistical method, but the undertaking 
of control experiments—that is to say, the treatment 
of patients without bleeding, and the comparison of 
these by the experiential method with the previous cases 
treated by bleeding—which led to the general abandonment 
of blood-letting. 

(2) The second fallacy lies in making the assumption that 
a method of evaluation is discredited if it can be shown that 
an erroneous conclusion has been arrived at by its means. 
It is clear that if this sufficed to establish the illegitimacy of 
a method, both the experiential and the statistical methods 
of evaluation, but in prim is the latter—upon which the 
popular verdict is that 4 ‘ statistics will prove anything ”— 
would be irretrievably discredited. 

In passing judgment upon any method of evaluation we are 
entitled to ask that the method shall be judged by its 
results in the case where the rules have been strictly 
observed. It will be clear that the doctrine of the probative 
value of a consensus of expert opinion is in no way invalidated 
by such a train of reasoning as that which we have been 
reviewing. In reality we are all of us recording machines— 
recording machines of the most diverse patterns—and when 
each several machine registers one and the same impression 
the correctness of such record is established beyond doubt. 
The general sense of mankind proclaims this in the dictum : 
Se cunts judicat orbis terrarum. It does so again in the 
formula: Quod semper ; quod nbiqve ; quod abomnibus. And if 


it stands fast that what is given in the experiencerof all 
is true, how shall this not hold also—also with the proviso 
that untreated as well as treated cases are included in 
every experience—in our difficult and distracted science of 
medicine ? 

Employment of Experiential Method to Investigate Value of 
Morgenroth's Drug in Pneumonia. 

With this we have completed our general analysis of the 
two methods of evaluation which are available for use in 
connexion with cumulative ex]>eriments ; and we have now 
to decide which of these to bring into application in investi¬ 
gating the question as to whether the course of pneumonia 
is favourably influenced by the exhibition of Morgenroth’s 
drug. We have here an inquiry which is confined to- 
very few observers, each working upon a dissimilar case 
material, and, moreover, an inquiry in which the verdict 
must, for a teason which will immediately appear, be 
given upon the observation of a very restricted number 
of cases. These are points which render the statistical 
method valueless for our purposes, and which invite, if 
indeed they do not dictate, the employment of the experiential 
method. 

In this connexion it will be clear (1) that fallacious results 
will be arrived at if we add together the figures of different 
observers when these figures refer to groups of pneumonic 
patients who are not comparable inter se from the point of 
view of case-mortality; (2) that what we want in a case like 
the present is, not the aggregate of all the observations, 
but the separate verdicts of the individual observers m T 
and (3) that where we are confined to the observa¬ 
tion of a very limited number of cases the employ¬ 

ment of the experiential method is indicated. We ought 
not in such a case to tie ourselves down to the 

observation of any one feature, such as the case-mortality, 
but to give our attention to every significant clinical 

manifestation. 

The reason why, in connexion with the present inquiry, 
we are not at liberty to experiment upon and observe suffi¬ 
cient cases to build up trustworthy comparative statistics, 
and the reason why we ourselves here desisted from bringing 
into application the statistical method, may be very briefly 
explained. It very quickly emerged, as soon as experiments 
were undertaken upon man, that jethylhydrocupreinhydro- 
chlorate does not come up to the ideal of being poisonous 
for the pneumococcus, and non-poisonous for the nobler 
tissues of the patient. The drug is in the human organism— 
and this holds true also in some measure of its congener: 
quinine— optico-neurotropic. In the experience of Professor 
A. Fraenkel, 8 which, as soon as it became available, was 
cabled to me by Professor Morgenroth, three cases of 
amblyopia—all of which recovered—occurred among 21 
pneumonic cases treated with the drug. The dose here 
appears to have ranged between 1 and 2 grin, daily. In the 
meantime, in our experience in Johannesburg two cases, 4 
one of which went on to amaurosis, occurred in eight pneu¬ 
monic patients treated. The doses of aethylhydrocupreinhydro- 
chlorate ranged here between 0*5 and 2 gnu. daily. They 
were administered in some cases by the mouth, in others 
subcutaneously, and in others, again, both by the 
mouth and subcutaneously. In a third series of nine 
pneumonic cases 5 which were treated by Dr. John 
Parkinson at the London Hospital there were three cases 
in which the pupils became very widely dilated under 
the influence of the drug. The doses of aethylhydro- 
cupreinhydrochlorate here ranged between 0*5 grm. or less 
to 1*5 grm. daily. 

It will be appreciated that it was, in view of the two 
former experiences, out of question to apply the treatment 
to any large number of patients unless the contingent 
advantage from the bactericidal action of the drug proved to 
be such as altogether to outweigh this element of risk. This 
is the very kernel of our inquiry. The question we have 
to decide is not whether there is, or is not, some slight 


* Berliner Klinische Wochenscbrift, 1912, No. 14. 

* In view of the fact that at this particular juncture two other case* 
of amblyopia occurred in the Witwatersrand Native Labour Association; 
Hospitu in which we were at werk apart from the administration o: 
the drug, there is just a possibility that these cases did not occur in 
relation with it. 

0 Dr. Parkinson has asked me to put on record here his acknowledj- 
mcots to the medical staff of the London Hospital for their kindness in 
placing these cases at his disposal. 
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advantage to be obtained from sethylhydrocupreinhydro- 
chlorate. That is an almost academic point; and a point 
which could be resolved only if the method of cumulative 
experiments were capable of giving minutely accurate results. 
What we have to resolve is the broad question as to whether 
Morgenroth’s drug gives in human pneumonia results such as 
those which are obtained in the pneumococcic infections of 
mice; whether, in fact, we have here a drug which falls 
into the class of eminently efficacious, or into the class of 
inefficacious or doubtfully efficacious therapeutic agents. To 
arrive at a conclusion with respect to this : the really practical 
issue; it will suffice to evaluate by the experiential method 
a very few cases. And the question will be definitely 
resolved if the evaluations of a series of different observers 
agree. Now such consensus of opinion has, in point of fact, 
been arrived at. By the common consent of the two other 
observers above referred to and of ourselves, and those who 
saw the cases with us, aethylhydrocupreinhydrochlorate falls 
into the class of drugs which are either inefficacious or doubt¬ 
fully efficacious. 

It may be noted that the question as to whether there had 
not in a small minority of cases accrued a certain amount of 
advantage to the patient from the exhibition of the drug 
did, in point of fact, suggest itself in each of the three 
groups of experiments. But it must be remembered in con¬ 
nexion with such suggestions that they are derived, not from 
a comparison of treated with untreated patients, but from a 
comparison of the state of the patient before, with the state 
of the patient after the exhibition of the drug. And it is 
clear that this is a method of control which may readily 
mislead except in the case where we undertake combined in 
vivo and in vitro experiments and establish that the favour¬ 
able clinical change in the patient has gone hand in hand 
with an exceptionally conspicuous favourable change in the 
bacteriotropic power of the patient’s blood. Confirmatory 
evidence of this kind is not available in connexion with any 
of the three groups of experiments. 

Remarks on Results Observed . 

It would be ill to bring this inquiry to a close with the 
conclusion that aethylhydrocupreinhydrochlorate fails to 
exert a favourable influence on human pneumonia ; and that 
it fails despite the fact that it is eminently efficacious in the 
pneumococcic infections of mice, and that it renders, when 
given in the quantities which here came into application, the 
human blood fluids bactericidal. An attempt must be made 
to account for such failure ; and we must also glance at the 
question as to whether the toxic properties of mthylhydro- 
cupreinhydrochlorate present an insuperable obstacle to 
the utilisation of the fundamentally important work of 
Morgenroth in the treatment of human patients. In con¬ 
nexion with this latter question, it will suffice to point out 
that we have here exactly the same situation as was 
encountered in connexion with the application of both 
atoxyl and arsacetin to the treatment of trypanosomiasis and 
syphilis. It is familiar matter that difficulties such as here 
confront us were triumphantly overcome by Ehrlich when he 
gave us in salvarsan an effective and non-optico- neurotropio 
preparation. 

Turning to the problem which presents itself in connexion 
with the inefficacy or practical inefficacy of the drug as a 
remedial agent in hnman pneumonia, two possible explana¬ 
tions suggest themselves :— 

(1) It is conceivable that the advantage, which one might 
expect to reap from the circumstance that a bactericidal 
power is conferred upon the blood fluids by asthylhydro- 
cupreinhydrochlorate, might be neutralised by some other 
antibacterial property diminishing, or going lost from the 
blood. I have often taken occasion to point out that when a 
minimal quantity of an ordinary antiseptic is added to the 
blood its phagocytic power is completely abolished. This 
question was investigated by us in connexion with Morgen¬ 
roth’s drug in the in vivo and in intro experiments reported in 
Section III. supra. The comparative estimations of the 
opsonic power of the serum before and after the exhibition of 
the drug, which are there set forth, show that this power is 
unaffected. Furthermore, it was very clearly brought out in 
an experiment in which graduated additions of sethylhydro- 
cupreinhydrochlorate were made to phagocytic mixtures, that 
this drug does not exert any sensible toxic effect upon leuco¬ 
cytes until concentrations which are at least twenty-fold 


stronger than would correspond to the medicinal doses which 
we employed are arrived at. 

It must, however, not be definitely concluded that the 
bactericidal power which the phagocytes are capable of 
exerting upon bacteria is maintained intact. We dis¬ 
covered in the course of our work that the phagocytosis 
which occurs in ordinary phagocytic mixtures, in phago¬ 
cytic mixtures made with whipped blood, and also in 
phagocytic mixtures made with all forms of decalcified 
blood, leaves all the ingested microbes alive, while the 
phagocytosis which is obtained when blood direct from 
the vessels is mixed with the pneumococci kills large 
numbers of these (up to 600,000 per cubic centimetre of 
blood). Now, inasmuch as this phagocyto-bacterieidal 
power , which must be the useful factor in phagocytosis, 
is so easily interfered with, it is at any rate conceivable 
that it may be interfered with by aethylhydrocuprein- 
hydrochlorate. 

Owing to the circumstance that this aspect of the matter 
was not fully apprehended by us at the time when we were 
experimenting on man with Morgenroth’s drug, we are not in 
a position to say whether or not the phagocyto-bactericidal 
power which the blood exerts upon the pneumococcus is 
interfered with by the exhibition of the drug. 

(2) But, as already suggested above, there is also another 
possible solution of our problem. That solution is to be 
sought along the lines which were followed by me 13 years 
ago, in seeking an explanation of the fact that infecting 
micro-organisms maintain themselves alive in the tissues 
of patients who have made effective immunising response, 
and who have in their blood a large provision of 
antibacterial substances. I showed in a paper written 
in conjunction with Lamb 8 that the microbes which 
maintained themselves alive in these cases were to be 
found, not in the blood fluids which contained the 
antibacterial substances, but only in those regions of the 
body to which the blood fluids with their bacteriotropic 
substances had very restricted access. Now, this doctrine 
of the non-bacteriotropic nidus has an application also in the 
case where the bacteriotropic agent is a drug. It no doubt 
supplies the explanation of the fact that the spirochseta 
pallida can maintain itself alive in the body of a patient 
whose blood has been rendered bactericidal by the injection 
of salvarsan. And we need only institute a comparison 
between brawny swelling of the subcutaneous tissues and 
the condition of the consolidated pneumonic lung to 
appreciate that the conditions in the two are very similar, 
and that in each case the influx of bacteriotropic substances 
from the blood will be prevented by the circumstance that 
the tissue spaces are filled in with coagulated lymph. We 
have here clearly a factor which would account for the 
success of Morgenroth’s drug in mice, where the pneumo¬ 
coccic infection takes the form of a septicaemia; and for its 
failure in human pneumonia, where the drug would have 
only restricted access to the infecting microbes. 

In bringing this first part of my report to a close I desire 
to thank my friend, Professor William Bulloch, whose 
watchful eye misses nothing in scientific literature, for 
calling my attention to Professor Morgenroth’s work. To 
Professor Morgenroth himself I owe a debt of gratitude for 
placing his experience unreservedly at my disposal, for 
keeping me informed with regard to the work which was in 
progress, and for obtaining for me, by his good offices with 
Messrs. Zimmer, an ample supply of sethylhydrocuprein- 
hydrochlorate. I owe a similar debt of gratitude to Dr. 
John Parkinson for his generosity in placing at my disposal 
full notes of the cases which were treated by him. Finally, 
I desire to express to Dr. George A. Turner, the medical 
officer in charge of the Witwatersrand Native Labour Asso¬ 
ciation Hospital, Johannesburg, and to Dr. A. R. Friel, my 
thanks for the unwearying help and assistance which they 
rendered to us in our hospital and laboratory work respec¬ 
tively. My grateful acknowledgments are also due to the 
Laboratory Committee of the Witwatersrand Native Labour 
Association, under the chairmanship of Mr. P. Ross Frames, 
and to Dr. R. P. MacKenzie, the superintendent of the 
Johannesburg Hospital, for the way in which they aided and 
facilitated our researches. 


e vide Wright, Studies on Immunisation (Constable, London), 
pp. 36-44. 
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CHRONIC INTESTINAL STASIS. 1 

By W. ARBUTHNOT LANE, M.S. Lond., F.R.C.S. Eng., 

SURGCOX TO GUY’S HOSPITAL. 


I employ the term “chronic intestinal stasis” to indicate 
such an abnormal delay in the passage of the intestinal 
contents through a portion or portions of the gastro-intestinal 
tract as results in the absorption into the circulation of a 
greater quantity of toxic or poisonous materials than can be 
treated effectually by the organs whose function it is to 
convert them into products as innocuous as possible to the 
tissues of the body. 

When these poisons and their products of conversion exist 
in excess in the circulation they produce degenerative 
changes in every tissue and in every organ in the body. It 
is probable that the textures of those organs whose business 
it is to convert, carry, and eliminate them suffer more than 
do the other tissues of the body which are merely permeated 
by them. In proportion as the stasis is prolonged, so under 
the influence of a progressive strain greater than thev are 
able to bear these several organs undergo a degeneration 
which proceeds with increasing rapidity as the condition 
advances. \\ hat the organs are which convert and excrete 
these poisons, what share each takes in the process, and how 
any organ is affected in its physiology, is very difficult to 
define accurately, especially as far as the ductless glands are 
concerned. We believe that the liver is the most important 
converter of the poisons, and that the kidneys and skin are 
the chief excretors of the products of conversion. 

As to the part taken by the thyroid gland, the pituitary bodv, 
and the suprarenals, we possess little precise information. 
Our observations in this direction are purely experimental, 
and if our several operations on the drainage scheme have 
done nothing more than demonstrate the damage done by 
•these poisons, the remarkable power of repair which the 
several tissues of the body exhibit on being freed from their 
malign influence, and the extraordinary improvement in the 
functioning of the orpins of the body after operation, they 
have been fully justified. They have, however, done more 
than this, since they have thrown a light upon intestinal 
conditions which has simplified their treatment most 
materially, and has put them upon a definite mechanical 
basis, replacing what was previously little more than a 
nomenclature. 

As corroborating the wisdom of attending to the drainage 
scheme of our bodies I would call attention to some of 
Carrel’s experiments, since they throw a most important and 
instructive light on the subject. When I saw Carrel more 
than two years ago he showed me living tissues growing in a 
sterile medium on a microscopical slide. At that date they 
had been growing for 12 days. I asked him what would 
result from the defective drainage of the tissues since the 
quantity of serum was limited and the products of growth 
must be ejected into it. He said he did not know but 
expected to learn shortly. After a few days he found that 
the vitality of the tissues became diminished, and that the 
growth of the cells was slowed and that it ceased very soon 
after. Death of the tissue took place obviously because of 
the imperfect drainage, just as our bodies and tissues become 
depreciated and finally die from chronic intestinal stasis 
To meet this when growth commenced to flag he opened up 
the specimens of growing tissue and washed away the toxic 
products. By so doing he gave the material another period 
of growth extending over about 14 days. This he was able 
Jo repeat many times till death finally took place. A line 
indicating the extent of growth was for a time level, then 
descended gradually, and finally very rapidly, illustrating 
exactly what takes place in chronic intestinal stasis in 
man. By attending more carefully to the drainage of the 
tone products of his specimens he was able to carry the 
growth along a horizontal line with regular undulations 
Again, by feeding them with the juice of foetal thyroid o 
spleen he increased the growth of these tissues in an extra 
ordinary manner the increase during 24 hours varyini 
between three and 40 times the bulk of the original material 
In this way he replaced the gradually descending line o 
tissue growth ending in death by one which was rapid! 

P ? Bd before the Medical Society of London on Dec 9th 
1912, introducing a discussion on Intestinal Stasis. m 
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ascending, and showed no indication whatever of ter¬ 
minating in death of the tissue. In other words, by attend¬ 
ing carefully to the drainage and by giving suitable'foods he 
gave that tissue a perpetual life and a rate of growth 
enormously in excess of the normal. I am relating this to 
show how very simple and yet how very important is the 
problem involved in the consideration of chronic intestinal 
stasis. I have just seen him perform this experiment on a 
larger scale, when he eviscerated a cat and so arranged the 
drainage of the intestine that it continued to perform its 
function normally during artificial respiration for a period of 
12 hours. He hopes by preventing the death of the organs 
by peritonitis to prolong their life for a much longer period. 
The improvement in the growth of tissue which he obtains 
by attending very carefully to the drainage is well illus¬ 
trated in the very rapid and great increase in the growth and 
weight of the child suffering from tubercle or rheumatoid 
arthritis which takes place after the large bowel has been 
excluded from the gastro-intestinal tract. 

I found the most satisfactory confirmation of my views in 
the study of Carrel’s magnificent work. It also suggested 
many points of great interest in the factors affecting the 
growth of malignant disease, since several of his growing 
tissues were sarcomatous. He will supply much valuable 
information on this subject very shortly. 

I will now revert to the study of several important 
points in intestinal stasis in the human subject. Per¬ 
sonally I believe that unless the capacity of the several 
tissues of the body to resist the entry of certain organ¬ 
isms is inhibited by the auto-intoxication resulting from 
intestinal stasis it is impossible for these diseases to 
develop. I refer more particularly to tubercle, rheumatoid 
arthritis, and similar diseases. Therefore, to meet these 
diseases I adopt means to improve the drainage scheme, 
whether simply mechanical or operative, with the most 
excellent results. This is nowhere better exemplified than 
in the extraordinarily rapid disappearance of large tubercular 
glandular masses in the abdomen after disconnexion of the 
big bow^el. The disease disappears and the health and 
weight of the patient improve correspondingly, and if the 
subject be a growing child the rate of growth is much 
greater than before. This matter has been already fully 
dealt with by myself and others. Certain symptoms of 
auto-intoxication present problems of great interest as 
regards their causation. 

Pigmentation of the skin becomes a very marked feature 
in advanced cases of stasis, especially in patients with dark 
hair. These cases have occasionally been diagnosed a & 
Addison’s disease by very competent physicians, and I have 
no doubt would have gone to the post-mortem room as snch 
except for operative interference. On eliminating the 
supply of poison the colour of the skin changes with a 
remarkable rapidity. The deep brown or coppery tint dis¬ 
appears, and is replaced by the w T arm red colour indicative 
of health. Has this unmistakeable change come about by a 
restoration of the suprarenal to its normal condition, or to 
what is it due ? 

Following almost immediately on the exclusion of the 
large bow T el, the cold, blue, clammy hand is replaced by a 
nice warm, pinkish dry one. Nothing can be more obvious 
than this change. Is this remarkably rapid alteration due 
to an improved cardiac condition alone, or does the thyroid, 
adrenal, or the pituitary bod exert any influence upon it ? 
It is not a matter of food, as the patient may be having 
nothing but normal saline. In the case of a young man 
with fingers that had been blue for some years, on asking 
him what was the first change he noticed within a day of the 
operation he said, “My blue fingers have gone,” and the 
blueness never recurred. 

We know very little of the action of the ductless glands 
except from physiological experiment, and perhaps nothing 
in the operative treatment of chronic intestinal stasis strikes 
one as more disappointing than the helplessness of the 
physiologists to supply us writh useful information that can 
be applied to our practice. 

Again, in the case of the kidney affected by so-called 
Bright’s disease, which is merely a product of chronic 
intestinal stasis, the exclusion of the large bowel is followed 
by an improvement in functioning which is as extraordinary 
as it is rapid, and a patient who has been face to face with 
death is quickly lestored more ot less completely to health, 
usefulness, and activity. 
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The great difficulty in the treatment of chronic intestinal 
stasis and its results is to recognise when it is too late to 
interfere in other words, when the end result has assumed 
such proportions that the removal of the primary cause does 
little or no good. As an extreme instance take cancer of the 
breast or of the ducts of the liver or of the pancreas, all pro¬ 
ducts of chronic intestinal stasis in the first instance. What 
would be gained by eliminating the absorption of toxic 
material at this stage l In the antecedent phases, however, 
the hopeless conditions which form the last chapter in the 
story of chronic intestinal stasis may be readily avoided, 
lake the breast while it is indurated and nobbly, as it is in 
marked chronic intestinal stasis, eliminate the supply of 
toxins, and a soft healthy organ results which need cause the 
patient no anxiety in the future. As far as I know a healthy 
breast in a subject showing no evidence of stasis does not 
become cancerous. 

Again, as regards tlie influence of these toxins or poisons 
on the nervous system, I have seen a patient who had been 
confined to bed for many months, having neither the 
capacity nor desire to stand or walk, and whose mental con¬ 
dition was such that she was regarded by many as an 
imbecile, become a happy, active, intelligent woman within 
a few' weeks of the removal of the large bowel. Since that 
operation she has been leading a useful life and earning her 
living. 

A woman was sent to me from South Africa in order that I 
might remove the Gasserian ganglion for epileptiform 
neuralgia of the right fifth nerve. She had suffered constant 
pain, with exacerbations of great severity for about nine 
years. During the last twro years her condition had become 
intolerable. She was definitely static, and her nervous 
symptoms varied with her toxicity. She was short-circuited. 
After the operation she had pain in the face slowdy diminish¬ 
ing for a w'eek. On the eighth day it disappeared. She had 
no exacerbation during that w’eek. She made a remarkable 
recovery, interrupted only by a short slight attack at the end 
of the fifth w'eek. Her general health and w r eight have 
improved rapidly, and a happy smiling face has replaced an 
expression of hopeless misery. 

In another patient, a man, headaches were intense and 
associated with vomiting. One of the most distinguished of 
our nerve physicians considered them to be due to a tumour 
in the frontal lobe, and advised operation, which was, 
however, refused. The intense pain in the head disappeared 
abruptly after an ileo-colostomy. 

These cases are caricatures or extreme conditions, but it is 
from the extreme conditions one learns most. The same or 
similar symptoms exist in a lesser degree in most advanced 
cases of stasis. 

In the case of the thyroid I have seen a large adenoma of 
this organ subside with great rapidity after removal of the 
large bowel, and typical symptoms of exophthalmic goitre 
of long standing associated w'ith intestinal stasis have also 
rapidly and permanently disappeared in other cases. 

Such, then, are the results of absorption from the 
alimentary tract. What is the source from which these 
poisonous products are obtained ? They may be absorbed 
from any portion of the gastro-intestinal tract as a primary 
absorption from the intestine. This supply may be sup¬ 
plemented by absorption of poisonous products from the 
secondary results of their absorption, such as from sup¬ 
purating gums or from any secondary infective process 
communicating or not with the gastro-intestinal tract. 

The absorption from the secondary result of auto¬ 
intoxication may in some cases be very considerable, and 
the removal of the absorption from the secondary focus 
may result in great improvement in the patient’s condition, 
though the source of absorption from the intestine be un- 
ihfluenced by its treatment. The primary absorption from 
the intestine varies in importance, not with the degree of 
stasis, but rather with the unfitness of that portion of the 
bowel to deal with organisms, &c., to which it is un¬ 
accustomed. For instance, solid material may remain in 
the sigmoid flexure or pelvic colon for a considerable time, 
and produce but a moderate amount of auto-intoxication. 
On the other hand, the infection of the contents consequent 
on a very moderate stasis in the small intestine may bring 
about a very severe condition of auto-intoxication, while at 
the same time the mechanical symptoms resulting from it 
are also much more conspicuous. 

I wish particularly to call your attention to the situation 


of the sites of the sources of excessive absorption of toxins 
from the gastro-intestinal tract. Since the profession has 
begun to study the subject of auto-intoxication in chronic 
intestinal stasis it has been inclined to assume that tho 
large bowel is the sole source from which these toxins arc 
derived, and it has got into the habit of looking on stasis 
as merely colonic. In consequence of this operations have 
been conceived chiefly with the object of facilitating the 
effluent in the colon, and in this manner the chief 
site of absorption has been overlooked and left un¬ 
treated. This is largely due to Metchnikoff’s view's 
on the subject. He considers that if we had no 
large bowel we w'ould live longer. This is perfectly 
true, as evidenced by the fact that the removal of the 
large bow'el results in a marvellous improvement in the 
health and appearance of the individual and in the duration 
of life. But I would point out that the benefit which results 
from the removal of the large bow'el does not show' that the 
colon is the chief source from which toxins are absorbed in 
excess. Indeed, in a considerable proportion of cases I 
believe the bulk of the absorption takes place from the small 
intestine, and that the control of the effluent in the ileum is 
the fatal product of civilisation. 

Stasis of the small intestine with the associated infection 
of its contents by organisms to which it is unaccustomed is- 
not primary but is secondary to a stasis in the large bowel. 
In other w'ords, if it were not for the presence of the large 
bowel the conditions producing stasis in the small intestine 
would not arise. If the caecum did not become overloaded, 
the obstruction to the ileal effluent, either by an acquired 
mesentery, an appendix hitching it up, or by simple stasis, 
would not develop. Consequently the contents of the small 
intestine would not become infected by organisms, the duo¬ 
denum would not be blocked by the drag of the small intes¬ 
tines obstructed at the end of the ileum, the mucous 
membrane of the duodenum would not inflame and ulcerate, 
the biliary and pancreatic ducts would not be infected, and 1 
the obstructed outflow' from the stomach with all its asso¬ 
ciated sequelae would not occur. 

Now I wish to show that the extraordinary improvement 
that results from short-circuiting and the disconnexion or 
removal of the large bow'el is due largely to the fact that 
the evacuation of the small intestine is facilitated by ita 
introduction into the pelvic colon, and that the infection of 
its contents by organisms wrhich grow' in the stagnating 
material in the large intestine ceases abruptly. I do not 
wish to suggest that all absorption of toxins takes place 
from the stomach and small intestine, but I do maintain 
that the tract other than the colon plays a very important 
part, and I believe the more important part, in the process 
of absorption. It appears to me that the point of greatest 
difficulty in the passage of material along the gastro-intestinal 
tract is through the last few inches of the ileum. This is 
particularly the case when the caecum has been securely fixed 
by acquired adhesions in the iliac fossa. In such cases the 
delay of the effluent at the pelvic brim may be very great; 
indeed, in one of my cases which Dr. A. C. Jordan has 
examined with bismuth and the X rays the material remained 
in the terminal coil of the ileum for as long as 85 hours,* 
without there being found at the operation any evidence of 
interference with the effluent by an acquired peritoneal band 
or by an appendix fixed in such a position behind the small 1 
bowel as to control the passage of material through it ii> 
certain positions. Now this form of simple obstruction, 
which cannot be recognised at the time of the operation and 
can only be determined by bismuth and X rays, I call the 
“simple static variety.” I use this term as opposed to the- 
more obvious variety, in which the bowel is controlled by am 
acquired band or by an appendix, either of w'hich is readily 
recognised when the abdomen is opened, though the extent 
of its effect on the effluent can only be gauged by bismuth* 
and X rays. 

Since with an apparently uncontrolled ileal termination) 
delay in the effluent may be very considerable one cam 
readily see how a structure which by strain or pressure 
exerts apparently but a comparatively slight constricting 
influence on the lumen of the bow’el may affect very 
materially the passage of the contents through it. The 
duodenum ends usually in such a manner that its effluent 
can be controlled bv the exercise of a vertical downward 

* Radiography in Intestinal Stasis, by A. Jordai, M.I)., Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Royal ^oeiity of Medicine, 1911, vol. v., p. 20, Fig. 14. 
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traction upon the jejunum. I believe that to obviate this 
mechanical disability the commencement of the jejunum 
becomes attached progressively to the posterior abdominal 
wall by an evolutionary process, so that, in the highest state 
of development, having become attached to the under 
surface of the transverse mesocolon in a direction from left 
to right, this portion of bowel is fixed in the form of a 
semicircle. 

I have indicated diagrammatically in Fig. A what I believe 
to be the normal condition at birth ; in Fig. B the condition 
commonly present in advanced duodenal obstruction in 
chronic intestinal stasis—the arrows indicate the acquired 
ligament, which represents the crystallisation of lines of 
force, which is frequently present and which is evolved to 
take strain off the termination of the fixed bowel; and in 
Fig. C the fully developed fixation of the jejunum to the 



under surface of the transverse mesocolon. The arrows in 
this diagram indicate the acquired mesenteric bands which 
are evolved to fix the bowel in this situation in order to 
obviate angulation at its termination and consequent inter¬ 
ference with the effluent. The advantageous mechanical 
arrangement afforded by this last type may be imitated by 
suturing the jejunum to the under surface of the transverse 
mesocolon after the division of any such bands should they 
exist. It would seem impossible to eradicate from some 
minds the idea that these acquired bands and mesenteries 
are inflammatory or congenital in origin and not evolutionary 
during the lifetime of the individual. 

I do not propose to discuss here the details of the several 
operative procedures which I employ, as I have done so on 
very many occasions. 

We may differ widely in our opinions as to the causation 
of the several conditions which produce mechanical changes 


in the intestine, as to the mode of absorption of poisonous 
products, and as to the best modes of treating the several 
troubles as they arise ; but I trust that the discussion, which 
I feel sure wdll be a very full one, will help us to materialise 
our views on a subject which I believe to be one of the 
biggest and most important that we have handled recently. 
I have just returned from the United States, where chronic 
intestinal stasis is receiving the closest attention, and where 
it is being dealt with in a very practical manner by the most 
progressive surgeons in the world. 

Cavendish-square, W. 


THE TREATMENT OF POTT’S DISEASE. 

WITH AN ANALYSIS OF 116 CASES. 

By T. H. OPENSHAW, C.M.G., M.S. Durh., F.R.C.S. Eng., 

SURGEON TO THE LONDON HOSPITAL, ETC. ; 

AND 

PAUL B. ROTH, F.R.C.S. Eng., 

CLINICAL ASSISTANT, ORTHOPEDIC DEPARTMENT, LONDON HOSPITAL. 


It is proposed to give here a brief account of the treatment 
of Pott’s disease as carried out in the Orthopaedic Department 
of the London Hospital duiing the last ten years. Appended 
are particulars of 116 cases which first attended the depart¬ 
ment in the five years 1906-10. They will be referred to 
where necessary. 

The treatment throughout has been rigidly conservative ; 
and the two principles underlying the treatment have been 
(1) to put the diseased parts absolutely at rest, and (2) not 
to interfere surgically until forced to do so. 

This treatment has been adopted as the result of observa¬ 
tions extending over 35 years, and after prolonged trials of 
other methods—e.g., plaster-of-Paris and poroplastic jackets 
without recumbency, forcible stretching, laminectomy, early 
incision and drainage of abscesses, injection of iodoform and 
other substances after aspiration, irrigation of sinuses 
with various antiseptics, curetting and laying open of 
sinuses, &c. 

Directly the condition of active Pott's disease is diagnosed 
the child is measured for a double Thomas hip splint with 


Fig. 1. 



Double Thomas splint with adjustable head and feet extensions. 


Fig. 2. 



head and feet extensions. (Figs. 1 and 2.) While this is 
being made the child is kept in bed at home or in the 
hospital. When once the child has been placed in the splint 
he is never taken out, except once weekly, until a complete 
cure has been brought about. We are convinced that this 
splint fulfils all the conditions necessary for keeping the 
diseased parts absolutely at rest. Its great advantages over 
other splints are: (1) that it fits for years, for the head and 
feet extensions being adjustable are lengthened as the child 
grows; (2) that the diseased portion of the spine and the 
abdomen and groins can always be inspected without 
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removing the splint; (3) that if a sinus is present dressings 
can be applied ; (4) that the child can be washed daily, and 
so prevented from becoming verminous ; (5) that the splint 
does not cause sores ; and (6) that it does not interfere with 
growth or chest development. 

There is still a belief prevalent that in Pott’s disease all 
that is necessary is to keep the child recumbent; and in a 
large general hospital we know of children are frequently 
kept in bed for months without any splint or support. There 
could hardly be a greater error. Recumbency alone only 
partly removes the action of gravity, does not prevent 
twisting movements of the vertebrae, and has no effect on 
the movements of the spine in respiration. Deformity is 
encouraged by the position of the child, who usually lies 
with the spine flexed and the legs drawn up. 

Another equally common error is to suppose that all cases 
can be efficiently treated by a jacket from the commence¬ 
ment, the patient being allowed to walk about. Though 
some may do well under this treatment, we are certain that 
this method should not be the routine one, but should be 
reserved for those cases where the disease is quiescent and 
where the deformity is slight. 

The Thomas splint combines the advantages of both 
methods, and has the disadvantages of neither. We must 
here refer shortly to the alleged disadvantages of this splint. 
Thus it is stated that nothing could be worse for a tuber¬ 
culous child than to lie all day and night in a slum dwelling 
without light and air ; that the parents take the child out of 
the splint, and only put him back in it on the day for 
visiting the hospital; that if they do keep the child in it, 
they do not look after him ; that it is very difficult for him 
to be brought up regularly to the hospital in it; that 
granted the splint is a good one, it is only suitable for small 
children ; and finally, that the splint is expensive. Dealing 
with these objections in order, we can testify that in actual 
practice the large majority of these patients are in excellent 
health—they eat well, put on flesh, and have a good colour ; 
that while a few mothers object to the splint at first, 
practically all of them soon carry out the surgeon’s instruc¬ 
tions implicitly, and surprise visits made by the members of 
the Invalid Children’s Aid Association do not find the 
children out of their splints ; that the same visitors find the 
children on the whole well looked after ; that the children 
are brought up regularly on inexpensive wicker spinal 
carriages with the minimum of trouble ; that Pott’s disease 
is chiefly a disease of small children (see Appendix, III., 83 
per cent, of cases in first seven years of life); and that as 
the splint lasts for years, and as long as the patient will 
probably require that particular form of treatment, the price 
(47s. 6*?.) cannot be considered excessive. 

When the child has remained in it for a sufficient time he 
is fitted with a poroplastic jacket and allowed to get about; 
if the disease is higher than the eighth dorsal vertebra, two 
posterior steels are added to the jacket, together with an 
occipital and chin head-support. This jacket is worn for 
several years. The price of the jacket is 20s., with three 
strengthening steels 35*., and with head support 63*. ; 
should the jacket get too small it is remoulded at a cost of a 
few shillings. 

With regard to the question, How long does the treatment 
last? there is only one possible reply—viz., that each case 
lias to be judged separately and that no time-limit can be 
set. Few recent acute cases remain less than two years in 
the Thomas splint, and less than three years in the jacket 
(see Appendix, I., 40 cases still attending for treatment; 
average duration of attendance, 3‘ 3 years). The splint is 
removed when the surgeon considers the case is cured, and 
the jacket is then applied to prevent relapse and increase of 
deformity. Should a relapse occur, recumbency in the splint 
ajgain is imperative. More than half the cases attending the 
I>epartment have been treated for varying periods elsewhere 
(see Appendix, IX.), and in many of these the disease is 
more or less arrested when they arrive at the Department; 
they are treated by the application of the poroplastic jacket 
only. 

As regards the efficiency of the splint, it is significant 
-tTuvt no case while undergoing treatment in it developed either 
abscess or compression paraplegia (see Appendix, VII. and 
VXII.). 

Deformity. —Apart from the enforced recumbent position, 
'W'hich is constantly tending to decrease it, no other attempt 
is made to get rid of it, or even to diminish its amount. We 


are not convinced that the published results of so-called 
“gradual correction” would bear impartial investigation. 
With the natural process of growth the backward projection 
tends to be less noticeable so long as the patient is recum¬ 
bent; and it maybe still further masked by a position of 
hyperextension of the rest of the spine. If the method of 
recording the amount of the deformity by a malleable tin 
tape was generally made use of, less would be heard of the 
good results of forcible correction. 

Abscess. —When an abscess is diagnosed it is left alone, the 
patient, if not already in a Thomas splint, being immediately 
placed in one. Over and over again has an abscess dis¬ 
appeared spontaneously under this treatment. Thus in this 
scries (see Appendix, VII.), of 10 cases with unopened 
abscess, in 5 it disappeared without any special treatment. 

If an abscess continues to get larger and larger, even then it 
is left alone, unless it is in danger of rupturing spontaneously 
or is causing compression paraplegia, when it is aspirated 
through healthy sterile skin and with absolute asepsis. If it 
fill up again it is again aspirated, if need be a dozen times. 
When the case arrives with an abscess spontaneously 
ruptured, or with discharging sinuses the result of previous 
surgical operations, the condition is treated by the applica¬ 
tion of cyanide gauze to the external opening. Only under 
rare circumstances is an unopened abscess opened, and an 
already opened abscess explored or curetted. No sub¬ 
stances are injected into the sac after aspiration has been 
performed. The plan of incising the abscess, emptying the 
contents, sewing up the skin, and hoping for union by the 
first intention, is not to be recommended except in the case 
of an abscess which has been long existent and which 
persists in refilling after repeated aspirations. Such 
abscesses are filled with very dense caseous masses 
which only an incision will let out. We cannot lay too 
much stress on the danger incurred by a patient in „ 
having his abscess opened early. The early incision 
of an abscess is almost inevitably followed by the develop¬ 
ment of a sinus; when a sinus has once been allowed to 
form it is very likely to become septic, and the prognosis of 
the case is certainly altered for the worse. Thus of 6 who 
arrived at the Department with sinuses, and of which 
particulars are known, only 2 have healed up, 3 are attend¬ 
ing still discharging pus after 2, 24, and 3 years respectively, 
and 1 after discharging pus for 3$ years died in a home for 
incurables (see Appendix, VII.). 

Compression paraplegia. —If on the first examination the 
case is found to have symptoms of nerve irritation, treat¬ 
ment by recumbency and fixation in the Thomas splint, 
accompanied in a few cases by aspiration of an abscess, has 
always been followed by disappearance of these symptoms. 
Even if there be loss of control over the bladder and rectum, 
under this treatment control returns in the course of a few 
months, the order of recovery being first the rectum, then 
the bladder, then the legs—that is, exactly the reverse of 
the order of onset. It has never been necessary to perform 
a laminectomy. Probably all the laminectomies performed 
in the past to relieve compression paraplegia could have 
been avoided if efficient fixation and rest had been 
employed. 

Appendix. 

Analysis of 116 Cases of Pott's Disease who Attended the 

Department for the First Time During the Years 1906-10 
inclusive. 

I. Of these, 64 have been recently examined or are known to be alive, 
and 9 are known to be dead; 40 are still attending the Department. 
The average number of years they have attended is 3'3. 

The cause of death In 9 cases was exhaustion, 2; diphtheria, 1; lung 
affections, 3; dropsy, 1; run over, 1; not known, 1. 

II. Sex.— 58 males and 58 females. 

III. Age.— The age of onset was noted in 90 cases. 


Age. 

No. of 
cases. 

Age. 

No. ef 
cases. 

Age. 

No. of 
cases. 

1 ... 

••• & 

7 ... 

. 4 

16. 

... 1 

2 ... 

. 15 

8 ... 

. 3 

17. 

... 1 

3 ... 

. 18 

9 ... 

. 2 

18. 

... 1 

4 ... 

... . 16 

10 ... 

. 1 

25. 

... 1 

5 ... 

. 8 

12 ... 

. 2 

43. 

... 1 

6 ... 

. 9 

14 ... 

. 2 




Onset in 66 cases, or 73 per cent., in age-period 2-6 years. 
„ 75 ,, 83 ,, ,i 1-7 „ 
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IV.— l egion affected. 

Cervical. 10 Dors<vlumbar . 8 

Cervico-doraal . 2 Lumbar. 18 

Upper ,, . 7 ! 3 foci present, 1st D., 9th D., 

Middle . 26 | 1st L. 1 

Lower ,, Z9 I Not noted . 5 


V. Cases with other tubercular affections—1U. 


Hip disease (right, 2; left, 4) ... 

Kuec. 

Ankle (double, also had 

phthisis) . 

Glands of neck (caseating) 


6 Lupus of face . 

1 Peritonitis . 

Pleurisy (several attacks). 

1 Phthisis (one case also had 
1 t ubercular ankles) . 


2 

1 

1 

2 


VI. Scoliosis was present in addition to the angular kyphosis in 
4 cases. 

• 

VII. Abscess.— Present at some time or other in 40 cases (34 percent.). 
It must, however, be noted that in 39 of these the abscess was large 
■enough to be observed on pulpation or inspection, and that in only one 
was the abscess detected by X rays (Case72). It is highly probable that 
■s>me of the remaining 76 cases suffered from abs *pss, w hich, however, 
never became large enough to be detected by ordinary methods. 

These 40 cases may be divided into four groups :—A, Abscess opened 
twfore coming to Department—27 cases. It, Patient arrived with 
abscess present but unopened—10 cases. <\ Abscess developed during 
treatment in Department—1 case. D, No abscess present; case not 
treated because patient only attended Department once; abscess 
appeared later—2 cases. Dealing with these four groups in detail: — 
Group .1.—Of 27 cases in which the abscess had been opened before 
coming to Department, on arrival 19 had healed and 8 were discharging. 
Of the 19 which had healed— 

14 developed no further abscess while under treatment. 

1 developed a fresh abscess a year later while under treatment, 
-which opened and eventually healed (treated at first by jacket) 
(Case 22). 

1 at first not treated ; then fresh abscess; died three 3 *ears later from 
dropsy (Case 65). 

2 were referred to other Departments. 

1 died five days later from pneumonia. 

Of t he 8 which were discharging— 

2 healed up. 

3 still discharging after2, 2i, and 3 years respectively. 

* 1 discharged xor 3 i years, and died in home for incurables. 

1 referred to another Department. 

1 no L known. 

Group It.— Of 10cases in which patient arrived with abscess present 
lb lit unopened, in — 

5, the abscess disappearrd without aspiration or incision , after 
intervals of 9, 9, 9, not stated, and 33 months respectively. 

2, aberess disappeared after aspiration 1 and 4 times respectively. 

1, two abscesses present; after two years both incised; 3 months 
later one healed and one still discharging. 

1, “ acute abscess,” incised, sown up, broke down, and had healed in 
2i years (no particulars, Case 37). 

1, abscess opened and continued discharging until the patient ceased 
attending, 6 months later (Case 32). 

Group (/.—One case in which abscess developed during treatment in 
Department (Case 2). Treated three years by jacket; then developed 
abscess ; treated bj T two aspirations ami Thomas splint 2£ years ; abscess 
gone after 1£ years ; has worn jacket last 1£ years. 

Group J). — Of 2 cases In which no abscess present; case not treated 
because only one attendance ; abscess appeared later, in— 

1 (Case 53). abscess appeared 20 months later. 

>\ (Case 40), abscess appeared some years later. 

VIII. Compression paraplegia.— Signs of this were present at some 
/time or other in 27 cases (23 per cent.); in 9 of these abscesses also 
»prosent. 

■ These 27 cases may be divided into 3 groups : A, Recovered from 
i before attending Department—9 cases. 77, Suffering from when 
. attended Department—14 cases. C, Suffered from for first time during 
treatment in Department—4 cases. Dealing with these groups in 

• detail: — 

Group A .—Of 9 cases in which symptoms were recovered from before 
..attonding Department, 

8 Htill well at periods varying from 2-6 years (3 of these treated bv 
Thomas, spl ii it). 

1 referred to another Department and known to lie well nbw. 

Gr tup 77.-0/ 14 cases which were suffering from symptoms when 
..attended Department— 

6 treated by Thomas splint; symptoms completely cured. 

1 treated by jacket and steels ; symptoms completely cured. 

5 result .not known, because patient ceased attending. 

1 not treated, because patient, only attended once. 

1 transferred rto another Department and known to have died from 
’ bronchitis. 

Group C —Of 4 cases which suffered from symptoms for first time 
during treatment nil Department — 

3 not at first treated by Thomas splint, but by jacket. 

1 treated 2i years by Thomas splint, then 4 months by jacket, when 
symptoms appeared. 

In other words, not one of the four developed paraplegia whilst in 
. the recumbent position. The latter and 2 of the former are cured, and 
of one no particulars arc known. 

IX. Treatment .—Of like 116 cases, 100 were treated in the Department. 

’ The apparatus employed was as follows ;— 

41 cases treated by Thomas splint. 

20 ,, ,, .jacket. 

36 ,, ,, jacket and head support. 

1 case ,, poroplaat ic case for head and neck. 

2 cases ,, “ kyphotic support.” 

Xott Of the 49 cases treated by Thomas splint, 17 were treated 

• either before or after with jacket. 

Previous treatment .the 100 cases, 5/ ha 1 rcccivod treatment 
previously. 


IS GASTRIC ULCER A FREQUENT PRE¬ 
CURSOR OF CANCER? 

Bv HERBERT J. PATERSON, M.A., M.C., 

M.B. Cantab., F.R.C.S. Eng. 


Of late years there has been considerable discussion as to 
the frequency with which cancer is grafted on simple ulcer 
of the stomach. Craveilhier, in 1839, and Dittrich, in 
1848, were the first to point out this possibility. 

Zenker, in 1882, went further and put forward the hypo¬ 
thesis that all cases of gastric carcinoma have their origin in 
simple ulcer. More recently Dr. W. J. Mayo and Dr. 
Christopher Graham have laid great stress on the origin 
of cancer in ulcer, and Dr. L. B. Wilson and I)r. 
W. C. MacCarty from the same clinic, have con¬ 
tributed a valuable paper dealing with the problem 
from a pathological standpoint. These writers state 
that they have been able to demonstrate a pre-cancerous 
or non-malignant ulcer in 62 per cent, of their cases. Most 
observers, however, have placed the proportion at a much 
lower figure. Thus, according to Sonicksen, 14 per cent, of 
all cases of cancer of the stomach originate in ulcers ; Lebert 
estimated the frequency at 9 per cent. ; Rosenheim at 6 per¬ 
cent. ; Fenwick and Haberlin at 3 per cent. 

The possibility that carcinoma may originate in an ulcer 
cannot be denied ; it is, however, very doubtful whether such 
an occurrence is as frequent as some authorities would have 
us believe. The problem is a very difficult one, and a 
dogmatic conclusion impossible, but the evidence available 
in favour of the view that simple ulcer is a frequent pre¬ 
cursor of cancer is not convincing. This evidence is both 
clinical and pathological. 

(a) Clinical evidence .—A number of the patients who come 
under observation with gastric carcinoma give a history of 
gastric trouble extending over many years. The first step 
in the argument is the assumption that the gastric symptom> 
are due to gastric ulcer. When subsequently, on the 
operation table or in the post-mortem room, the existence of 
cancer is confirmed, the argument is carried a stage further 
by assuming that cancel has originated in the ulcer, which 
from the history is supposed to have existed previously 
The argument may be summarised briefly thus: —Cancer is 
a disease the duration of which is comparatively short. A 
long history of gastric trouble is evidence of the presence 
of an ulcer; therefore, when cancer is associated with a 
long history, the cancer must have been grafted on a simple 
ulcer. Such an argument is unscientific. It contains two 
fallacies, and disregards an alternative conclusion at least of 
equal probability. 

The first fallacy is the assumption that we can diagnose a 
gastric ulcer from the clinical history alone. In duodenal 
ulcer, it is true, the history often is so typical that from it 
a diagnosis may be made with confidence. This is not so 
with gastric ulcer. Usually, the diagnosis of duodenal ulcer 
is easy, that of gastric ulcer very difficult. From operative 
experience w T e have learnt that gastric ulcer is far les* 
common than formerly was supposed. The symptoms attri¬ 
buted to gastric ulcer frequently are due to disease of the 
appendix or of the gall-bladder, to septic gastritis, or to 
intestinal toxaemia. Although in some instances, when 
dealing with a particularly intelligent patient, it may be 
possible from the history alone to differentiate between these 
conditions, in the majority of cases it is not so. I maintain, 
therefore, that because a patient with cancer of the stomacli 
gives a long history of dyspeptic trouble we are not justifie-i 
in assuming that the symptoms have been due to a gastrio 
ulcer. 

The second fallacy is the assumption that the duration of 
carcinoma is never protracted. It is conceivable that tIn¬ 
growth of cancer in its early stages is much slower than wr 
think. At present we have no means of determining th- 
life-history of cancer of the stomach. We do know, how¬ 
ever, that in some instances it is of slow growth, and tkit 
dissemination is a late manifestation. Most surgeons ha\o 
met with instances in which, after gastro-jejunostomy for 
inoperable cancer of the stomach, the patient has lived f - 
years before succumbing to the disease. 

Some years ago I performed gastro-jejnno^tomy on j 
woman, aged 27 years, who had an extensive pyloric cancer 
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with such widespread glandular infection that a radical 
operation was impossible. A year later she had gained nearly 
3 st. in weight, and was so well that when the American 
Society of Clinical Surgery was in this country I showed her 
to the members as a case in which I had been mistaken as 
to the nature of the disease. The patient remained well for 
two years, then exhibited signs of sudden, rapid growth of 
the disease, and died within a few months. 

A more remarkable case is that of a man, aged 52 years, 
upon whom I performed gastro-jejunostomy in 1908. He 
had cancer of the pylorus, which had spread in the sub¬ 
mucous tissue almost up to the cardiac end of the stomach. 
Hadical operation was impracticable. I removed a portion 
of the growth, and microscopically it proved to be a 
spheroidal-celled carcinoma. It is now more than four and 
•a half years since the operation, and the patient states that 
•“he is as well as he has ever been in his life.” Until we 
know more of the natural history of gastric cancer we are not 
justified in drawing conclusions as to whether it is or is not, 
greatly prolonged in some instances. 

The alternative to the conclusion that carcinoma is grafted 
on ulcer is that simple ulcer and carcinoma may occur 
independently in the same patient. That sometimes this 
should happen is highly probable, for the frequency of the 
incidence of cancer and ulcer is very similar. Further, it is 
a hypothesis based on fact. On several occasions, when 

operating for cancer, I have been able to demonstrate to 

those present either an open ulcer or the scar of an ulcer 

-quite distinct from the malignant growth. In several, at 

least, of the cases recorded as instances of ulcus carcino- 
raatosum two ulcers were observed— one simple and the 
other malignant. 

A perusal of the records of cases of ulcus carcinomatosum 
reveals one striking feature—namely, the frequency with 
which there is an interval between the symptoms of supposed 
ulcer and the onset of the symptoms of gastric cancer. With 
Tegard to such cases as these, the assumption that cancer has 
‘been grafted on an ulcer is less reasonable than the hypo¬ 
thesis that an ulcer has been present and has become healed, 
.and subsequently cancer has occurred independently of the 
mlcer. 

(b) Pathological evidence .—According to Dr. Wilson and 
Dr. MacCarty, in 71 per cent, of their series of cases there 
was “ a large ulcer with scar tissue centres and overhanging 
borders, deep in the bases of which cancer is present, which 
nicer in almost every instance has unmistakably originated 
in the lesser curvature of the stomach, the usual site of 
gastric cancer. Further, almost every case gives a clinical 
history suggesting gastric ulcer for a long period of years 
preceding the relatively short period when the history 
became that of gastric carcinoma." Apart from the assump¬ 
tion that a previous history of gastric, trouble is evidence of 
gastric ulcer—an assumption which I have criticised already 
—the weak point of this argument appears to me to be 
absence of proof that an ulcer in which cancer cells are 
present has ever been other than malignant. The presence 
•of scar tissue is not necessarily evidence of non-malignancy. 
“We know that in cancer of the breast there may be forma¬ 
tion of scar tissue, nature’s attempt at arrest of the disease. 
Further, the border line between a benign and a malignant 
growth is a narrow one, and a given tumour may be in¬ 
herently malignant before clinically or pathologically we can 
recognise its malignant character, with the means at present 
.at our disposal. 

There are two truths which appear to me to make it very 
•difficult to accept the view that the grafting of canoer on 
ulcer is of frequent occurrence. First, simple ulcer of the 
duodenum is, at least, as common as gastric ulcer, and yet 
•cancer of the duodenum is a rare disease. Surely, if simple 
ulcer be a frequent precursor of cancer, then cancer of the 
duodenum should be at least as frequent as gastric cancer. 
Then, again, cancer is commoner in the second than in the 
first portion of the duodenum. Ulcer in the second portion 
is the rare exception. If ulcer be the precursor of cancer, 
then cancer should be far commoner in the first than in the 
second portion. Exactly the contrary is the case. 

Secondly, death from cancer after gastro jejunostomy for 
supposed simple ulcer is a rare event. If the hypothesis as 
-to the frequency with which simple ulcers become malignant 
be correct, then many of the ulcers supposed to be simple* 
■should prove later to be malignant, and consequently many 
of the patients on whom gastro-jejunostomy is performed 


should die subsequently from cancer. As a matter of fact, the 
mistake when made is more often in the opposite direction— 
it is the supposed malignant growth which proves to be 
innocent, not the supposed simple ulcer which proves to be 
malignant. My own experience is that 1 per cent, of the 
patients on whom gastro-jej unostomy is performed for simple 
ulcer die later from carcinoma. Professor Kocher has 
published recently a review of 50 cases of gastro-jejunostomy. 
The period which had elapsed since operation varied 
from two to twelve years. In no case was there a recur¬ 
rence of symptoms, or any suggestion of malignancy. Dr. 
Gressot states that malignant degeneration of surgical ulcers 
occurs in only 2* 3 per cent, of all cases after gastro¬ 
jejunostomy. 

In view of such observations it is difficult to accept the 
view that grafting of cancer on simple ulcer is a frequent 
event. Of course, 1 do not deny that a simple ulcer may 
become malignant. My point is as regards the frequency of 
such a happening. That it is anything like so common as 
some authorities teach, in my opinion, is doubtful. The subject 
requires much further investigation. In the meantime the 
verdict should be the Scotch verdict of “ Not proven." 
liUppei Wimpole-street, W. 


ON THE SECRETORY ACTIVITY OF THE 
STOMACH IN CHRONIC APPENDICITIS 
WITH GASTRIC SYMPTOMS. 

WITH AN APPENDIX CONTAINING CLINICAL DESCRIPTIONS 
OF 19 CASES. 

By CHARLES SINGER, M.A., M.D. Oxon., 
M.R.C.P. Lond. 

(From the Research Institute of the Cancer Hospital , 
Brampton .) 

Since W. J. Mayo drew attention to the association of 
chronic appendicular disease with gastric ulcer, the com¬ 
bination of these two conditions has attracted the notice of 
a number of observers, and is now generally admitted (l). 1 
Moynihan (2) especially has shown beyond all reasonable 
doubt that there is a definite relationship between these 
two pathological states, and has laid emphasis on a con¬ 
striction of the base of the appendix that is liable to occur 
in such cases. Of late years, also, many other writers have 
been inclined to attribute gastric symptoms to chronic 
appendicular disease, and Fenwick (3) and Paterson (4) 
have found that a large proportion of cases presenting 
obscure gastric symptoms are the subjects of chronic 
appendicitis and in many they have demonstrated hyper¬ 
acidity. 

I have recently had the opportunity of making very de¬ 
tailed analyses of a series of 300 cases presenting gastric 
symptoms. Most of these cases were subjected to laparo¬ 
tomy. Among them some 19 presented unequivocal signs 
of appendicular disturbance, and analyses of the gastric 
contents of these cases are set out in the accompanying 
table, being divided into two groups according as a peptic 
ulcer was or was not present. A few lines of explanation 
must be given of the actual measurements and readings 
in the table. 

The phenolphthalein and dimethylaminoazobenzene read¬ 
ings must not be taken to indicate total acidity and free 
hydrochloric acid. These readings, as explained elsewhere (6), 
are dependent on hydrogen ion concentration, and their 
difference (i.e., phenol minus dimethyl) is a function of the 
amount of nitrogen present and of the degree of digestion. 
In an active stomach, therefore, in which all the dissolved 
nitrogen is present as peptones or similar products of 
, _ A . phenol minus dimethyl . 

digestion, the fraction nitrogen 18 a coustant ’ 

provided that a standard test-meal be adopted and removed 
always at a fixed time after ingestion. A certain multiple 
of this constant has been designated the nitrogen factor and 
has been found to nearly approach 2*4 in normal cases. 

A rise above this number indicates either stasis or im¬ 
pairment of the digestive process. 

' The numbers in brackets refer to the bibliography at the end of the 
piper. 
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In all cases the peptic activity has been estimated 'by the 
digestive power of the juice on edestin, and this capacity has 
been designated the “peptic index”(5). This method and 
its application have been explained elsewhere (5 and 6), and 
it is here only necessary to point out that a normal peptic 
index is within the range 40-50, and that a variation of more 
than 10 on either side is probably always pathological. 

The total chloride and secreted chloride which occupy the 
fifth and sixth columns of the table have been estimated by 
the Volhard-Luttke process (7) recommended by Willcox (8). 

The nitrogen estimated by the Kjeldahl process is 
expressed in the seventh column as the number of cubic 
centimetres of decinormal sulphuric acid required to neutralise 
the ammonia formed from 10 c.c. of the juice. For the com¬ 
plicated question of the “nitrogen factor ” the reader may 
be referred to another work (6). 

Lastly, all cases have been examined for a peptolytic 
feiment. Ferments similar to that here investigated have 
been claimed as specific to gastric carcinoma, but we have 
shown that a peptolytic ferment is by no means rarely 


chronic variety. In nearly all cases the “nitrogen factor** 
was raised, and the three exceptions were all ulcers of the 
lesser curvature. The presence of a peptolytic ferment was 
demonstrated in three cases. 

Of late years there has been an increasing tendency to 
regard gastric ulcer as of toxic origin, and since the proof of 
the existence of a gastrotoxic serum by Bolton (9) thia 
toxic source may be sought in the blood stream. The 
recent work of Poynton and Paine on the appendix (10) 
suggests that a vascular origin has also to be considered for 
appendicular disease, and it seems not unlikely that the two 
conditions may in some cases have a common septicaemia 
origin. Experiments on this point are now in progress. 

Bolton has shown that for the production of a chronic 
gastric ulcer stasis, or hyperchlorhydria or both must be 
added to the action of the gastrotoxin. The existence, 
however, of a gastric hormone (11) the specific reaction of the 
pyloro-duodenal canal (12) in causing the ^secretion of hydro¬ 
chloric acid, and our own experiments and analyses (5 and 6) 
make it appear likely that the situation of an ulcer in the 


Table op 19 Cases presenting Appendicular Disturbance, with Analyses of the Gastric Contents. 



With Definite Gastric or Duodenal Lesion. 


1 

4*8 

1*8 

+ 1 

100 

7*3 

! 6*3 

9*2 

3*3 

— 

Duodenal ulcer. Chronic appendicitis with concretions. 

2 

5*6 

3*8 

+ 

100 

61 

4*6 

7*5 

3*8 

- 

Old duodenal ulcer (healed). Appendix bound down by adhesion behind 
caecum and full of feces. 

3 

5*4 

1-9 

+ 

96 

8*3 

5*7 

12*0 

2*9 

- 

Large duodenal ulcer. Appendix densely adherent and chronically- 
inflamed. 

4 

8*4 

5*6 

+ 

91 

9*5 

7*4 

9-4 

3*0 

i 

- 

Scar of duodenal ulcer. Appendix long, indurated, and peritoneal 
surface injected. 

5 

6*8 

4*8 

+ 

73 

87 

6*8 

7*2 

2*8 

- 

Very extensive duodenal ulcer. Appendix fibrous for part of its length*. 

6 

7-5 

5*5 

+ 

60 

96 

6*5 j 

7*7 

2-6 

- 

Duodenal ulcer. Retrocncal appendix full of concretions and with 
many adhesions. 

7 

6-9 

4-2 

+ 

67 

8*9 

7*4 

10*8 

2*5 

- 

Gastric ulcer on lesser curvature. Appendix acutely kinked on itself 
and bound do w n behind caecum. 

8 

31 

- 0*2 

- 

20 

5*5 

3*6 

96 

3*5 

1 

Gastric ulcer on lesser curvature. Appendix long, thin, full of faecal 
matter, and markedly constricted at base. 

9 

3-9 

1-9 

+ 

19 

66 

32 

7*9 

2*5 

- 

Ulcer of lesser curvature. Appendix with many old adhesions. 

10 

4*4 

1*4 

+ 

18 

80 

5*0 ! 

12*2 

2*4 

- 

Large ulcer on lesser curvature near cardiac end. Chronic fibrosed 
appendix. 


Without Definite Gastric Lesion. 


n ; 

7-5 

3*6 ; 

+ 

120 

1 9'2 i 

8-2 

12*7 

31 

, - j 

Club-shaped appendix, greatly thickened. 

12 i 

1 

l 

5'1 

2*0 | 

t 

1 

+ 1 

80 

( 

i 

7.4 

6*2 , 

1 1 
1 

12*2 

2*5 


Appendix extensively adherent, very long and pointing upwards 
towards right kidney and to right of colon. Seed calculi in gall¬ 
bladder. 


5*7 

3*6 

+ 

67 

7*2 

6-4 | 




Very long full appendix with adhesions. 

14 I 

7*7 

5*9 : 

+ , 

66 

8*5 1 

7*2 1 

4*5 

4*0 

- 

Most of lumen of appendix obliterated by fibrosis. 

15 

4*4 

0*0 , 

- 

16 ! 

5-3 

3*3 

12-8 

3*5 

+ 

Stomach dilated. Appendix with many adhesions. 

16 

21 

0*0 i 


<10 

6*4 

3*7 

9*4 

; 


+ 

Appendix removed 18 months previously in a condition of subacute 
inflammation. 

17 

2*3 

0*0 

1 - 

<10 

4*6 

2*8 

82 

>2*9 

- 

Appendix chronically inflamed. Dilated pelvis of right kidney. 

18 

1*2 

0*0 

- 

<10 

1 

2*8 

2*0 

3*6 

>3*3 


Appendix removed 4 years previously in a state of chronic inflamma¬ 
tion. No improvement. 

19 

0*5 

0*0 

- 

<10 

l 

2*3 

1*2 

i 3-7 


+ 

Long appendix with adhesions. Stomach dilated. 


encountered in the juices of stomachs dilated from various 
causes (5). 

The standard test-meal has been a pint of weak tea 
with milk and sugar to taste and two rounds of buttered 
toast. It has been removed in all cases one hour after 
ingestion. 

From the table it will be seen that these 19 cases 
agree with one another only in two things—namely, that 
both the appendix and the peptic power were in all 
abnormal. This accords with the conclusions reached on 
other grounds (6) that the peptic index is more easily 
disturbed than the chloride secretion. The chloride secre¬ 
tion varies from a high to a very low limit, and the same 
may be said of the phenolphthalein and dimethyl acidity, 
b'ut these readings, like the peptic index, were in nearly all 
th “ 19 cases either abnormally high or abnormally low. 

Ulcers when present were found both on the lesser 
curvature and in the duodenum, and were all of the 


pyloric region or duodenum may be itself a factor in the 
increase of hydrochloric acid secretion. A gastric or 
duodenal ulcer regarded in this light thus becomes not only 
the result but also a cause of hyperchlorhydria. Prolonged 
hyperchlorhydria may thus be of mechanical origin, and the 
existence of a duodenal or pyloric ulcer may account for the 
persistence of hypersecretion of hydrochloric acid over a long- 
period of time. On the other hand, there is probably an 
original tendency to hyperchlorhydria acting along with the 
toxic element in the production of a chronic ulcer. It appear* 
not unlikely that the cause of this element is to be found 
among the etiological factors of appendicitis, for the writer 
has observed cases in which there was well-marked hyper¬ 
secretion of chloride and of pepsin with no other demonstrable 
lesion than a chronic appendicitis. 

Lastly, it may be pointed out that in the cases in which 
no gastric lesion has been present the removal of the 
appendix has not always relieved the gastric symptoms. 
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I have to thank members of the staff of the Dreadnought 
Hospital and the London Hospital whose material has been 
utilised in the course of this research, and especially Dr. 
P. N. Panton, clinical pathologist to the London Hospital, 
who provided a series of samples of gastric juice. 

Conclusions. 

1. Chronic appendicitis has been frequently found in 
association with gastric symptoms. 

2. When this association occurs, a gastric or duodenal 
ulcer may or may not be present, but in all cases the gastric 
juice has yielded abnormal analytical results. 

3. The abnormalities may consist of hypersecretion or of 
hyposecretion both of chloride and pepsin, of the presence 
of a peptolytic ferment, and of the elevation of the 
“nitrogen factor.” 

4. These abnormalities can best be explained as due to 
toxic substances which act both on the stomach and on the 
appendix. 

5. Removal of the appendix does not always relieve or 
improve the symptoms. 
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Appendix. 

Clinical Descriptions of 19 Cases in which a Diseased, 
Condition of the Appendix was Associated with 
Gastric Symptoms. 

'Case 1.—Male, aged 46. Symptoms for seven years. Commenced 
■with epigastric pain not at first related to food. The pain at first came 
on at long intervals and lasted a few days, but the intervals have 
gradually become shorter and more definitely related to food and about 
one hour after it. For six months previous to admission the pain was 
very severe. The pain is gnawing in character, and especially severe 
about 2 a.m. Food, especially hot milk, relieves it. as does also vomit¬ 
ing. Definite hunger pain. Very constipated. Prolapsed haemorrhoids. 
Tenderness over appendix and in epigastrium. 

Case 2.—Male, aged 24. “Indigestion” as long as patient could 
remember, and some pain or discomfort every day for years. Burning, 
sinking sensation in the epigastrium, with a shooting pain in the 
iliac fossa. Pain about half an hour after food. Took proteinB fairly 
well, but starchy foods were liable to upset him. Constipated. 
Httmorrhoids. 

Case 3.—Male, aged 46. Twenty-six years’ history of dyspepsia, and 
for last seven years liable to attacks of vomiting. Pain always three 
hours after food and on the right sidb at level of umbilicus, lasting 
about an hour and relieved by milk and vomiting. Teeth all artificial. 

Case 4.—Female, aged 22. Eight years’ history of attacks of 
abdominal pain and sickness. The attacks lasted a few days, and con¬ 
sisted of vomiting and epigastric pain not definitely related to food and 
not relieved by it. Pain often very severe and colicky in character. 

Case 5.—Male, aged 33. A history of attacks of flatulence, dark 
motions, constipation, and vomiting, and pyrosis for 13 years. The pain 
came on about hours after food and was occasionally colicky, was 
brought into hospital with a very severe attack of pain simulating gall- 
•stone colic. 

Case 6 .—Male, aged 38. Three years’ history, during which time 
-patient had been twice previously in hospital with symptoms of 
duodenal ulcer that had yielded to medical treatment. Pain always 
worst at 9.30 p.m., and not relieved by food. Hod had enteric fever. 
Marked wasting. Melaena observed several times in hospital. No 
tenderness over appendix. 

Case 7.—Male, aged 44. A history of attacks lasting a few days for 
•even years. Quite well between times. Attacks consisted of constipa¬ 
tion. acid eructations, and sometimes vomiting and tarry motions. 
Teeth good. Epigastric tenderness to right of middle line. No tender¬ 
ness over appendix. Marked wasting. 


Case 8.—Male, aged 57. Had been ill for three years with numerous 
attacks. Worse in summer than in winter. Dragging pain in 
epigastrium lJf hours after food. Pain lasted for one or two hours 
unless he vomited, which relieved it immediately. Had several times 
brought up considerable quantities of blood. Had lost 2 st. 3 lb. in a few 
months. Definite history of gout beginning in big too. 

Case 9.— Male, aged 38. Three and a half years’ history of attacks 
lasting some weeks, but was well noarished between such times. Pain 
in left gastric region commencing one hour after food and lasting till 
next meal, which gave relief. Warmth also relieved pain. Never got 
pain at night. Had had several severe attacks of hieraatemesis, but had 
not vomited otherwise. Mclama. Much wasting. Teeth fair. Haemat- 
emesis after operation. 

Cask 10.—Male, aged 40. Ill on and off for 12 years. Pain from 
three to four hours after eating, which would be relieved by next meal. 
Vomiting, nausea, and loss of weight. Had had three attacks of 
hematemesis. Ill-defined epigastric tenderness. 

Case 11.—Male, aged 58. Had had “ indigestion ” for 15 years. Pain 
directly after food, griping in character, and felt in epigastrium and 
abdomen. The pain had been getting steadily worse, and he had of 
late never been free from it. Had lost a stone in weight in six weeks. 
Had a yellow skin with numerous telangectases. Teeth all artificial. 
Tongue furred. 

Case 12.—Male, aged 24. Ill on and off for four years, with intervals 
which had gradually been getting shorter. Pain from half an hour to 
one hour after food, lasting half an hour at first, but gradually lasting a 
longer time until he was now seldom free from it. Tenderness in 
epigastrium, but not over appendix. Teeth good. Some loss of 
weight. 

Case 13.—Male, aged 55. “ Indigestion ” for 30 years, with numerous 
severe attacks. During attacks epigastric pain and heartburn about 
half an hour after food, and sometimes while taking food. Often felt 
distended, giddy, and faint, a condition which was followed by shiver¬ 
ing. Pain relieved by bicarbonate of soda or peppermint. Mouth and 
teeth septic. Always constipated. 

Case 14.—Male, aged 34. Had had gastric symptoms for 14 years. 
Attacks consisted of pain, vomiting, and loss of weight. Pain would 
start in sternal region one hour after food, and would last about an 
hour and a half, and gradually settle down into the right iliac fossa. It 
was relieved by sodium bicarbonate and hot flannels. Vomiting was 
frequent, often eight times a day—i.e., after each meal. Flatulence 
was very troublesome and painful. Hcematemesis and melama on one 
occasion. 

Case 15.—Male, aged 32. Symptoms for two years, greatly accen¬ 
tuated during last two months. Loss of appetite and marked wasting 
with attacks of epigastric pain, occasionally becoming very severe and 
exhausting. Vomiting occasional. One severe hsematemesis. Pain half 
an hour after food and lasting an hour; also at about 2 a.m. 

Case 16.—Female, aged 46, married. For two years had had pain 
across lower abdomen indefinitely related to food. The pain had been 
worse for the last year. A year ago the abdomen was opened and a 
subacutely inflamed appendix was removed. The pain, however, has 
become worse instead or better. The patient has lost a good deal of 
flesh. Radiographically the stomach appears to be normal. The right 
kidney is mobile. 

Case 17.—Female, aged 46. For the last year the patient had 
suffered with a shooting pain directly after food, beginning in the 
epigastric or sternal region and gradually settling to the lower abdo¬ 
men. Much wasting. At operation, besides a chronically inflamed 
appendix, the pelvis of the right kidney was found to be dilated. 

Case 18.—Female, aged 43, married. For many years had had pain 
about half an hour after food, relieved by occasional vomiting. The 
pain became more troublesome about four years ago, when the abdo¬ 
men was opened and a chronically inflamed appendix was found. She 
was better for a time, but for the last three months the symptoms 
had returned. A laparotomy revealed no abnormal condition of stomach 
or duodenum. 

Case 19.—Male, aged 59. Thirty years’ histoiy of attacks of pain 
occurring about an hour or an hour and a half after food. These 
attacks wero more frequent and severe in summer than in winter. 
Latterly they had had less and less relation to food and had become almost 
continuous. The pain began in the chest or shoulder, and extended 
later into the lower abdomen. Mouth septic. Constipated. Resistance 
all over right rectus abdominis. 


Association of the Fellows of the Royal 
College of Surgeons in Ireland.— A dinner, followed 
by a meeting, of this association was held recently 
at the Hotel Cecil, London. Lieutenant-Colonel F. G. 
Adye-Curran, I.M.S. (retired), president of the association, 
was in the chair, and he explained the objects of the society, 
viz :— (a) to further the welfare of the College, and to safe¬ 
guard the interests of its graduates ; (b) to ensure that 
members of the association may take an active part in the 
proceedings of the annual and other meetings of the College ; 
( c ) to approach the Council upon all matters affecting the 
material interests of the College and its graduates ; and ( d) 
to give the Council of the College all the support possible 
in all matters of professional interest when the association 
considers such support advisable. It was unanimously 
resolved to form a council in London and to take immediate 
steps to initiate an active propaganda. Any Fellow of the 
College wishing to join the association should communicate 
with the secretary, Mr. Andrew Charles, 64, Harcourt-street. 
Dublin, or with the London secretary, Mr. Frederick Spicer, 
142, Harley-street, London, W. 
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EARLY SIGNS OF MEDIASTINAL 
TUMOURS. 1 

By J. LLOYD ROBERTS, B.A.. B.Sc., M.D., B.S. Lond., 
M.R.C.P. Lond., F.R.C.S. Eng., 

HONORARY PHYSICIAN, ROYAL SOUTHERN HOSPITAL, LIVERPOOL; 
LECTURER OX CLINICAL MEDICINE, AND INTERNAL EXAMINER 
IN CLINICAL MEDICINE, UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


Mediastinal tumours are usually classed among the 
uncommon diseases, but their occurrence is far from being 
rare. Under this title are included malignant growths 
involving any of the mediastinal structures, enlargement of 
the intrathoracic lymphatic glands from any other cause, 
and inflammatory swellings. Closely allied to them in the 
resulting symptoms are many cases of thoracic aneurysms, 
to which, however, I do not propose to allude in thiscom- 
munication, and also tumours originating in the substance of 
the lungs. All these tumours manifest themselves by 
symptoms due to pressure on adjacent structures. The 
rate at which symptoms develop varies considerably, for in 
some rapidly growing glandular tumours and in some 
inflammatory affections evidence of pressure on several 
organs may manifest themselves in the course of a few days, 
whereas in slowly growing tumours symptoms may be 
limited to irritation of a single organ for many weeks. By 
“ early signs ” I therefore mean those which are “ early ” in 
time, and not in degree. 

For the purpose of this paper I have based my remarks on 
36 cases with evidence of intrathoracic pressure which I 
have met with during recent years. Of these, 14 were 
cases of malignant growths of glands or lung, 8 were cases 
of malignant disease of the oesophagus subsequently affect¬ 
ing the surrounding structures, 3 were cases of enlarged 
tubercular glands, and 4 of non-tubercular lymphatic 
affections, 3 were cases of mediastinitis, and 4 were 
syphilitic in character. The symptoms met with in these 
cases were pain, dyspnoea, cough, dysphagia, wasting, 
anasarca, vomiting, hiccough, and palpitation. Wasting 
was, of course, common to all the malignant cases, and 
dysphagia was almost, but not altogether, limited to cases 
of disease of the oesophagus. The relative frequency of the 
remaining symptoms may be inferred from the fact that 
pain was the most prominent symptom in 11 cases, cough 
in 8, dyspnoea in 7, anasarca in 6, vomiting in 2, and 
hiccough in 1. 

If the relative frequency of the causes in my cases is a 
fair average, seeing that 22 out of my 36 cases were 
malignant in character, it follows that the prognosis of 
mediastinal tumour, speaking generally, must be very bad. 
Of my remaining cases, one died from mediasti no-peri - 
carditis and two from lymphadenoma, but the remaining 
11 cases recovered more or less completely from their 
symptoms, and the degree of recovery seemed to vary 
inversely with the length of time during which the patient 
had been affected. It follows, therefore, that early dia¬ 
gnosis of the presence and cause of intrathoracic pressure 
is particularly important in those cases where therapeutic 
treatment may be possible—i.e., when the cause is specific, 
inflammatory, or tubercular in nature. For this reason it 
seemed to me that a consideration of the signs of the 
disease—as far as can be undertaken within the limits of a 
short paper—as they were discovered in my cases on their 
first examination might not be without interest. In order to 
economise time I propose to confine my remarks to a few 
points bearing upon (1) obstruction to the venous circula¬ 
tion ; (2) obstruction in the respiratory tract; (3) referred 
pains ; and (4) effect upon the pericardium. 

1. Venous obstruction .—This is, of course, one of the 
classical symptoms of mediastinal tumour. The dilated 
veins of the skin of the thorax, upper arms, and abdominal 
walls, as well as the ceclema often associated with them, are 
familiar to all. But under this heading I wish to refer only 
to one particular vein which is less frequently affected and 
is apt to be overlooked in this connexion—viz., the vena 
azygos major. Pressure upon this vein is interesting for 
more than one reason. I was first led to take an interest in 
it by a case of mediastino-pericarditis which I met with 
some years ago in a young boy. This boy was sent 
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into hospital as a case of acute Bright’s disease, and upon 
a superficial inspection the diagnosis seemed fully justi¬ 
fied. The patient had marked general anasarca—over his 
abdomen, loins, legs, thorax, arms, and face—as well as 
effusion into his pleural and peritoneal cavities. But 
examination of the urine showed it to be perfectly normal, 
without albumin, deposit, or casts, so that it was clear that 
his dropsy was not due to renal trouble. That being so. the 
heart was examined as the next most probable seat of 
trouble. This organ, however, showed no sign of abnor¬ 
mality, and was beating slowly and regularly, without any 
suspicion of a murmur. From these facts it became possible 
to deduce that the dropsy was due to a mechanical obstruc¬ 
tion to the circulation, and by consideration of the veins 
obstructed it was possible to locate the trouble in the 
thorax, pressing upon the superior vena cava and the right 
auricle. 

There was, however, one symptom about this boy which 
impressed me—viz., that the effusion into the peritoneal 
cavity was quite insignificant in comparison with the amount 
of effusion into the abdominal walls and lumbar region. Now 
these parts are drained by the intercostal and lumbar veins, 
which empty themselves into the azygos veins, and it would 
seem a reasonable deduction that the trouble in the chest in 
addition to pressing on the great veins pressed also on the 
vena azygos major. The subsequent post-mortem examina¬ 
tion showed this to be the case. It struck me that this great 
disproportion between the oedema into the peritoneal cavity 
and that into the subcutaneous tissue of the abdominal walls 
and loins might be a useful diagnostic point in distinguish¬ 
ing between anasarca due to cardiac or reDal disease on one 
hand, and that due to mechanical obstruction in the chest on. 
the other. And I have since then several times found this point 
of much help in diagnosis. This oedema is usually bilateral, but 
in one case of malignant mediastinal growth that I met with it 
was unilateral and limited almost entirely to the right half 
of the abdominal wall and the right loin. This was due to- 
the fact that the tumour obstructed the right lower azygos 
vein before it was joined by the vein from the left side. It 
was thus possible to localise the tumour more exactly, as 
being below the level of the eighth dorsal vertebra. In 
another case to which I shall refer the oedema was limited 
to the left side. 

One character of such oedema sometimes met with, when- 
the inferior vena cava is obstructed as well as the azygos 
vein, is brawny hardness of the skin of the legs and abdo¬ 
men, with almost complete absence of pitting. Not long 
since I was asked to see a patient with such a condition of 
the lower half of the body, and the appearance at once 
suggested the diagnosis of posterior mediastinal tumour 
occluding the azygos major in addition to other veins. This 
Was not an early case, and upon examination other physical 
signs were found demonstrating a growth occluding the lower 
division of the right bronchus, thus supporting the above 
suggestion, which was subsequently verified. 

A case of brawny oedema of this distribution was reported 
to this Institution a few years back by Dr. W. Carter, which 
recovered completely on the administration of mercury. This 
may have been specific in origin. At any rate, I have 
learned that tumours occluding this vein are not rarely 
gummatous in nature, and are therefore capable of being 
benefited by treatment. The following case is an interesting 
example. 

A strong-looking man was admitted into the Royal Southern Hos¬ 
pital with anasarca of all parts except the face, neck, and arms, with 
fluid in the pleural and peritoneal cavities, and considerable enlarge 
inent of the liver. These symptoms had all come on in the course of 
throe weeks without any previous illness to account for them, the 
heart and kidneys being found healthy. On examination the oedema 
was found to be far more marked in the subcutaneous tissue of the 
loins and abdominal wall than elsewhere. These facta at once pointed 
to mediastinal obstruction, and other physical signs were found 
showing evidence of pressure on the left lower bronchus. Owing to 
the rapidity of development a diagnosis was made of gumma of the 
posterior mediastinum, and the patient was treated with mercury and 
iodide of potassium. Improvement wa a immediate. Almost in a day 
the (edema began to diminish, and a week later the note reads .- “ The 
(edema is entirely absent, the back and thighs being clear.” The signs of 
pleural and peritoneal effusion had also disappeared. I kept the patien: 
under observation in the ward for three weeks longer, but there was 
no return of symptoms, and he went out feeling quite well. There 
was. however,‘distinctly less air-entry into his left lower lobe than 
into the right, so that although the supposed gumma hod diminished 
sufficiently to relieve the venous obstruction, there remained its effect- 
causing some obstruction to the bronchial tract. 

This patient kept well for seven months, and then was 
readmitted with a recurrence of all his symptonds. The 
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same treatment was adopted with the same benefit. This 
was two years ago, and as he lias not appeared again I am 
hoping that he has kept well. On this second occasion the 
lumbar pad of oedema was slight on the right side, bub much 
greater on the left, showing that the tumour was more 
limited, and pressing especially on the left lower azygos 
vein. 

One other case of a different kind causing similar venous 
obstruction deserves mention. 

In March, 1910, a young man, aged 18, was sent to me with a some¬ 
what unusual history. His illness, which was only of three weeks’ 
duration, had commenced with a dull aching pain behind the sternum, 
which lasted four or five days. He soon afterwards noticed that his 
abdomen was swelling. On admission into hospital he had marked 
anasarca over his legs and abdomen and loins, and to a lesser extent 
over his thorax, arms, and face, with effusion into the serous cavities. 
But the chief feature of the swelling was, as in the previeusly 
mentioned cases, excessive subcutaneous effusion over the lower 
abdominal wall and lumbar region, as compared with other parts. 
This appearance again at once suggested thoracic obstruction, and I 
was not surprised to find his heart and kidneys healthj\ On examin¬ 
ing the chest 1 found an area of dulness over the middle part of the 
sternum, extending for li inches to the right of the bone, and there 
were physical signs pointing to obstruction of the lower division 
■of the right bronchus. On X ray screen examination an unusually 
broad median shadow’ was seen, extending to the right side. The space 
behind the great vessels, between them and tho spine, as seen in the 
oblique diamoter, was clear. It, therefore, appeared that this was a 
ease of some obstruction in the anterior mediastinum, extending back¬ 
wards to press on the right lower bronchus and the azygos major. The 
history suggested the probability of its being an inflammatory exuda¬ 
tion—t.e., an anterior mediastinitis—and some facts suggested that it 
may have started in the thymus gland. This patient was also treated 
with iodide and mercury. He made good progress, and in about four 
weeks he appeared to l>c completely cured. The cedeina and the serous 
effusions had all disappeared, and the air entry into the right base was 
practically equal to that into the left. The patient was a school-teacher 
and resumed his work. He kept well for many months, but I am 
informed that subsequently he had a return of api>arent!y similar 
symptoms, and died rather suddenly. 

2. Respiratory obstruction .—My next point refers to 
pressure upon the respiratory tract. This may occur alone 
in early cases, but generally when the patients come under 
observation it is found in association with venous obstruction, 
and I have already had to refer to it in association with the 
latter. The obstruction in early cases is defined and limited, 
and thus helps to demonstrate the locality of origin of the 
tumour. The physical signs of bronchial obstruction are, as 
a rule, so clear and so easily detected that I have been 
surprised to find how frequently the condition is overlooked 
—entirely because the examiner has not before his mind the 
possibility of its existence, being more concerned with the 
quality than the quantity of air entry. The association of 
three physical signs—normal resonance, diminished or 
absent tactile fremitus, and diminished or absent breath 
sounds—is almost distinctive of the condition. The im¬ 
portance of the alteration in fremitus was insisted upon by 
Professor T. R. Glynn before this Institution some years ago, 
and I can fully endorse his remarks on the importance of 
this sign in diagnosis, the apparent exceptions admitting of 
explanation on other grounds. 

The following two cases are illustrations of the fallacies 
that may be fallen into owing to insufficient attention to 
these three signs—in one, obstruction of the upper lobe 
being mistaken for phthisis ; in the other, obstruction of the 
lower lobe for pleuritic effusion, 

A m*n, aged about 40 years, was sent to the hospital as a case of 
phthisis of the left apex. There was marked diminution of air entry 
into the left upper lobe, and there was some Impairment of resonance. 
But upon consideration it was felt that there w’as no proper corre¬ 
spondence between the amount of loss of resonance and the amount 
of 1 088 of air entry. Further, it was found that tactile fremitus was 
diminished rather than increased, thus bringing the case into the group 
•of those with physical signs pointingto bronchial obstruction. Further 
-examination of the patient showed groups of enlarged lymphatic 
glands in other parts of the body, and the diagnosis was made of 
Hodgkin's disease with special enlargement of the intrathoracic glands. 
Post-mortem examination subsequently showed that enlarged glands 
-completely occluded the loft upper bronchus. The fallacy here was 
that the enlarged glands themselves led to loss of resonance, and 
•suggested thickening of the pleura, or consolidation of the lung. 

As an illustration of possible fallacy in connexion with 
the lower lobe the following case is interesting. 

A man who did not seem very ill was sent into the Koyal Southern 
Hospital as a case of bronchitis, with fluid at the left base. This 
diagnosis was made on the strength of the fact that there were loud 
Inspiratory sounds with rhonclii heard all over both lungs, with the 
exception of the left base, where no sounds could be heard. On 
examination I found that there was absence of breath sounds over the 
left lower lobe, and also of tactile fremitus. But the resonance was 
only slightly impaired, much le>s than w ould have been the case if there 
had been pleural effusion. Thin the group of signs pointed to bronchial 
■obstruction. Over the same area there was also audible a loud systolic 
murmur which suggested the possibility of an aneurysm, the existence 


of which was proved by an X-raj’ examination. It was afterwards 
found t hat a large aneurysm of the descending arch had almost com¬ 
pletely occluded the left lower bronchus. 

In association with obstruction of a bronchus, or one of 
its main divisions, a very usual symptom is more or less 
dyspnoea, particularly on exertion, but in several of my cases 
the dyspnoea was extreme, out of all proportion to the amount 
of obstruction. And, curiously enough, these proved to be 
the most favourable cases. Certainly in some of them, and 
probably in all, the tumour was gummatous in nature, and 
improvement was obtained by antisyphilitic treatment. I 
would remind you of a similar observation made by Professor 
R. J. M. Buchanan in his cases of gummata of the lung— 
viz., that the amount of dyspnoea was extreme and out of 
proportion to the extent of involvement of the lung. 

3. Pressure upon nerves. —In many instances, especially in 
the case of slowly growing tumours, pressure upon nerves 
causes the first indication of trouble. The nerves most apt 
to be involved are the phrenic, the intercostals, the vagus or 
its recurrent branch, and the sympathetic. Occasionally 
there is evidence of affection of one only of these nerves for 
many weeks before any other symptom develops. Thus, 
irritation of the sympathetic may lead to inequality of the 
pupils, which should always be examined in any case pre¬ 
senting symptoms of mediastinal pressure. In other cases 
laryngeal paralysis due to pressure on the recurrent nerve 
may be an early and only symptom. I should add, however, 
that both these results occur far more frequently in the case of 
aneurysms than of mediastinal tumours. Pressure upon the 
vagus may cause a variety of symptoms. A rapid or irregular 
pulse is not infrequent, and Skoda mentions dysphagia, 
vomiting, and hiccough as effects of irritation of this nerve. 
Curiously enough, I have within the last few months met 
with instances of each of these three effects. 

1. A man, with evidence of mediastinal pressure due to a malignant 
growth originating in the (esophagus, was seizC'd with violent hiccough 
which persisted continuously For about six days, causing great exhaus¬ 
tion. That this was a reflex effect was, I think, demonstrated by the 
fact that it appeared to yield at once to treatment of a kind that could 
have had no effect, had it been due to damage to the nerve. The treat¬ 
ment, w’hich I had adopted with success in a previous case of hiccough 
lasting for about 50 hours after an anaesthetic, consisted merely ot a 
rectal injection of diluted port wine. In this case vagal irritation also 
produced persistent tachycardia. 

2. A few’ months ago I was asked to see a lady who for several days 
had had persistent vomiting without any apparent cause after the 
ingestion of any kind of food. Examination of the stomach revealed no 
abnormality, but on examining the base of the left lung I found 
definite physical signs of a tumour obstructing the left lower bronchus, 
and there was a small hard enlarged gland above the left clavicle. I 
admit that in this case it would be quite reasonable to suggest that the 
thoracic tumour was secondary to a primary growth ofthc stomach 
w’hich was the actual cause of the vomiting, and which was not within 
reach of palpation. The history, however, did not support that view, 
but rather suggested reflex vomiting. 

3. About two months ago a man was admitted into hospital suffering 
from marked dysphagia. X ray examination revealed an enlargement 
of the aorta. The patient died, and a fusiform dilatation of the 
ascending [part of the arch was the only abnormality found. This 
could not have pressed on the (esophagus, and the dysphagia could only 
be explained by reflex vagus irritation. 

Pain, however, is the most frequent evidence of pressure 
on the intrathoracic nerves, and owing to the intercom¬ 
munications between the phrenic and sympathetic and the 
intercostal and cervical nerves the areas to which the pain 
may be referred are numerous and extensive. A common 
seat of pain is across the sternum, and another is from the 
nape of the neck down to the top of the shoulder. Other 
patients refer the pain to the arm on the affected side, 
and others, again, round the side of the thorax or the 
epigastrium. The pain persists day after day, though it 
varies in intensity from time to time. In one case the pain 
was referred to the middle intercostal spaces at the back and 
side. It had persisted for some weeks and was supposed to 
be pleuritic. Examination disclosed diminished air entry 
into the left upper lobe, but there was also patchy dulness 
and increased vocal fremitus. Thus the signs indicated not 
only bronchial obstruction, but also condensation of the lobe, 
and the diagnosis of cancer of the root of the lung obstructing 
the bronchus and extending into the lung itself was sub¬ 
sequently found to be correct. In this case there was also 
left recurrent laryngeal paralysis, which is comparatively 
rare in mediastinal cancer. 

In two cases the patients had complained of pain over the 
tip of the shoulder for many weeks before there was any 
other evidence of ill-health, and in both cases the pain had 
been considered to he rheumatic. In these cases the pain 
could be explained by the communication between the 
phrenic and superior acromial nerves. In one of them pain 
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had lasted for three months before any other symptom 
appeared, and then paraplegia, due to secondary deposit, 
suddenly supervened. Examination of the chest at this 
time revealed obstruction of the left upper bronchus. 

4. Lastly, I would like to mention one other occasional 
early symptom of malignant growths of the lower medias¬ 
tinum, and that is pericarditis. A pericardial rub in old 
people is almost as diagnostic of malignant growth as it is of 
rheumatism in the young, or of Bright’s disease in middle 
age. I consider idiopathic pericarditis in elderly people as 
of grave import. As an example I would mention the 
following case. 

The patient was a lady, over 60 years of age, whom I was called to see 
about two years ago. She had been in her usual healt h until about 
a week previously, when she began to feel out of sorts, lost her appetite, 
and on two successive mornings had fainting attacks without apparent 
cause. When I saw her the only abnormality I could find was a peri¬ 
cardial friction sound, and on the strength of this, as the result of my 
experience in previous cases, I ventured to diagnose a malignant 
mediastinal growth, in spite of tho fact that the lady stated that she 
had suffered from rheumatic fever in her young days. I saw her again 
ten (lays later, and there was then evidence of diminished air entry into 
the right lower lobe. After another interval of ten days I found her 
much reduced in strength, with effusion in her right pleural cavity. Not 
long afterwards she died with all the symptoms of a rapidly developing 
malignant growth. In this case the growth occluded the right lower 
azygos vein, and led to oedema of the right half of tho abdominal wall 
and loin. 

The diagnosis of mediastinal tumours must be made from 
the subjective symptoms and evidence of pressure on neigh¬ 
bouring structures. The cases most commonly overlooked 
are those where pain is the only symptom, and where this is 
referred to the back of the neck or arm, or more particularly 
the shoulder. In the case of obstruction of air entry into a 
lobe of the lung, in addition to the signs already mentioned, 
sucking-in of the intercostal spaces corresponding to that 
lobe is occasionally observed during inspiration. Consider¬ 
able help may be obtained by X ray examination, but only 
in cases where the tumour is not permeable to the rays. The 
tumours vary much in this respect, but fortunately in a good 
proportion of cases the tumour does cause a shadow. As far 
as aneurysms are concerned, it is usually possible by radio¬ 
graphy to prove or negative their existence. Calcareous 
lymphatic glands will also give evidence of their presence. 
Some cases of lympho-sarcoraa will disclose themselves, and 
carcinomata in the posterior mediastinum generally cast a 
more or less distinct shadow. The importance of examining 
for enlarged supraclavicular glands as evidence of secondary 
deposits must not be overlooked. 

Treatment .—If there be any possibility that the tumour is 
specific in character, and particularly if the Wassermann 
reaction be positive, antisyphilitic remedies should be 
vigorously tried. Even without a positive Wassermann 
reaction, and especially if the evidence is in favour of the 
trouble being mediastinitis, the same treatment should be 
adopted. Iodide of potassium and mercury should be given 
internally, and mercurial inunction used over the area 
involved. In cases of anterior mediastinitis the possibility 
of surgical interference, by means of trephining the sternum, 
should be borne in mind. In cases diagnosed as tubercular, 
general hygienic measures should be adopted, and the use of 
tuberculin in appropriate cases should be considered. In 
the great bulk of cases, however, their malignant nature 
does not hold out any hope of beneficial treatment. 

In conclusion, may I recapitulate the points that I wish to 
emphasise : (1) the importance of obstruction of the azygos 
veins in explaining symptoms and localising obstructions; 
(2) the importance of paying full attention to the quantity , 
as well as the quality , of the air entry ; (3) the importance 
of estimating properly the significance of referred pains, 
especially of shoulder pain, which, though rheumatic in 
type, persist in spite of treatment; and (4) the seriousness 
of idiopathic pericardial friction in elderly people. 

Liverpool. 


Literary Intelligence. — Messrs. W. B. 

Saundc-rs Company have in the press for immediate publication 
a work on Psychanalysis, by Dr. A. A. Brill, Clinical Assistant 
in Psychiatry and Neurology. Columbia University Medical 
School. —A book is announced by Messrs. J. and A. Churchill 
from the pen of Dr. Fred J. Smith, of the London Hospital, 
entitled 44 Law for Medical Men.’’ It contains extracts from 
Acts of Parliament especially applying to medical practice, 
and will be on sale immediately. The same firm will issue 
“Practice and Problem in Abdominal Surgery,” by Mr. Alfred 
E. May lard, Surgeon to the Victoria Infirmary, Glasgow. 


THE VACCINE TREATMENT OF HAY 
FEVER. 

By A. G. HAYNES LOVELL, M.D., F.R.C.S. 


In view of the papers of Mr. L. Noon and Dr. J. Freeman 
in The Lancet of June 10th and Sept. 16th, 1911, respec. 
tively upon the treatment and prophylaxis of hay fever by 
means of a standardised vaccine made of pollen toxin, the 
following cases, which I have had under my care this season, 
seem to be of interest. 

Six patients came to me for treatment. One, who said she 
had suffered from hay fever for the last two years, on being 
tested by the ‘ 4 ophthalmo-reaction ” method showed herself 
not to be susceptible to 5000 U.P. She was not a case of 
true hay fever, and so was not treated. The other five cases 
were all positive on testing with 150 U.P., and all report 
themselves very distinctly benefited by the inoculation treat¬ 
ment, though none of them were cured. Complete cure, 
however, was not expected, as in none of these cases were 
the inoculations started early enough in the 4 4 off season. ” I 
hope to treat some or all of them during the “ off ” season 
this year in the hope of complete prophylaxis next 
year. 

The appended summary of the cases shows very marked 
benefit from treatment in Cases 1, 3, and 4, and some 
appreciable relief in Cases 2 and 5. 

Case 1.—Ophthalmo-reaction : At start, slight, 50 u.p. ; very definite 
150 u.p.; (tested by Dr. Freeman). At end, verf slight, 50 u.p. History ; 
Hay fever for about 35 years ; asthma at same time for 26 years. Asthma 
only occurs in association with hay fever. Family history of asthma. 
Nasal condition: Deviated septum to right, right inferior turbinal 
fused to septum as result of cautery 15 years ago; left inferior turbinal 
enlarged. I divided adhesion and reduced the turbinals. Doses given : 
11 doses, 15 u.i>. each, except on three occasions when there were slight 
symptoms; then 7 u.p. were given. Dates of doses: April 18th to 
July 10th at about 10-day intervals. Apparent immediate effects of 
doses: No negative phases. Patient’s report: 44 The amount of asthma 
was next to nothing, but I felt it a little on exertion. 1 have had no 
bronchial asthma as I usually have. The hay fever has not affected 
the nose at all. The eyes have been a little sore, but less than othear 
years. So on the whole it is a considerable alleviation." 

Case 2.—Ophthalmo-reaction: At start, slight, 50 u.p. ; definite 
150 u.p. At end, nil to 50 u.p. ; very slight, 150 u.p. History: Hay 
fever for about 12 years ; attacks like hay fever after dances. Nasal 
condition: Cauterised with but little effect in previous years. No 
apparent abnormality. Doses given: 8 doses—50, 20. 20, 10, 10, 10,5» 
and 7 u.p. respectively. Dates of doses: April 24th to July 15th; 
intervals varying from 7 to 14 days. Apparent immediate effects r 
Several doses, especially first and last two, seemed to produce a definite 
negative phase followed by periods of relief. Patient’s report: Think* 
she has suffered to a less degree than in previous years, the constitu¬ 
tional symptoms being less, but she has led a quieter life, owing to an 
injury from a fall. 

Case 3 .—Ophthalmo-reaction : At start, slight, 150 u.p. History : Hay 
fever since childhood; asthma only once, and that followed the use « 
pollantin snuff. In family several cousins suffer from hay fever. Nasal 
condition: No apparent nasal trouble. Has been cauterised previously 
without effect. Doses given : 7 doses, 50, 40, 20,15, 15,15, and 10 u.p. 
The hay fever had not started when first two doses were given. Dates 
of doses: May 2nd to June25th, at 7 to 10-day intervals. Apparent 
immediate effects: First dose produced a streaming cold, starting 
4 hours later and lasting 36 houiu. The second dose produced one in 
2 hours, lasting half an hour. The others produced no negative phases. 
Patient’s report: The frequency of attacks, their duration and severity 
have been very much less than ever before. 

Case 4 .—Ophthalmo-reaction: At start, slight, 150 u.p. ; very 
definite, 500 u.p. History: Hay fever since childhood every year a ad 
sharp attacks of stinging pain in eyes and difficulty with breathing. 
Doses given : 7 doses, 30, 30,10, 10, 5, 5, and 5 U.p. Dates of doses .*■ 
May 10th to July 7th, at about 9-day intervals. Apparent immediate- 
effects : No negative phases. Patient’s report: Muen better, scarcely 
suffering at all; no breathing trouble, no acute attacks of sneezing, 
and only on three occasions slight itching in the eyes, never lasting 
more t han 15 minutes, and really not worth mentioning. Attacks shorter 
and less frequent. No asthma. 

Cask 5.— Ophthalmo-reaction: At start, slight, 150 u.p. History? 
Suffered for 12 years during May and June; gets asthma at 
end of the season. Nasal condition : Inferior turbinal enlarged and 
blocking meatus on right side. Doses given : 3 doses, 10. 10, and 10 u.p. 
Dates of doses: June 13th to 27th, at 7-day intervals. Apparent 
immediate effects : No negative phases. Inoculation given during bad 
attacks relieved them at once 

I publish these results in hope that other practitioners 
may do likewise, to enable us to form a more accurate 
estimate of the value of the vaccine treatment of this 
troublesome complaint. 

Hans-crcsecnt, S.W. 
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ABNORMAL TUFT OF HAIR AND PLICA 
NEUROPATHICA. 

By W. KNOWSLEY SIBLEY, M.A., M.D., B.C. Cantab., 
M.R.C.P. Loni>., 

PHYSICIAN TO ST. JOHN S HOSPITAL FOR DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
LONDON. 


Plica neuropathica is the name given to a condition of 
idiopathic tangling or matting together of some locks of hair 
of the head without apparent cause, and thus differs from 
plica polonica, which is due to a matting of the hair as the 
result of a lack of cleanliness, and from abnormal secretions 


Pestonji,* the affection occurred on the occipital region. 
De Amicis 8 reported the case of a patient who had 
lost the hair of the scalp after an attack of typhoid 
fever, and when it regrew that on the front part of the 
head was bushy and matted together, and quite different 
from the hair on the other part of the scalp. In Stelwagon’s 
case 4 the felting was limited to a dollar-sized area just 
below the occipital protuberance : this had been a growth of 
years, and formed a rounded matted lock 4 feet in length. 
Sequeira 5 in his “ Diseases of the Skin” gives a photograph 
of a very similar case to my own, but without a plica. 

The present patient is a little girl, 11 years of age, who 
was born with a hairy growth over the sacral region. The 
child is healthy, and does not show any other congenital 


Fig. 1. 


Fig. 2. 



Reproduction of photograph of patient; hack view. 


Side view. 


from the scalp usually the 
result of oozing from an im¬ 
petiginous eczema secondary 
to pediculi capitis. There are 
but few” cases of the former 
condition recorded, and those 
that are have not been 
thoroughly investigated, as the 
patients possessing these ab¬ 
normalities have always had a 
superstitious sentiment which 
has prevented the pathological 
tufts from being removed and 
examined. The case which I 
describe below is fortunately 
not surrounded by obstacles of 
this nature, and has occurred, 
not on the hair of the scalp, 
but on an abnormal growth of 
hair over the sacral region. 

The first case was described 
by Le Page 1 in a young woman, 
in whom matting of the hair 
-of the head occurred shortly 
after washing it in warm water, 
and was confined to the hair 
on the right side of the head. 
In another case, described by 


* Le Page : Brit. Me<i. Jour., 1834. 



Fig. 3. 


Microscopical examination of tuft of hair. The hairs show 
entire destruction of the medulla. Masses of linen film's arc 
present, intermingled with the hairs. 


malformations. The hair of 
the head is normal, and there 
is nothing unusual about the 
nails or teeth, and no evidence 
of spina bifida. The child is 
clean and well cared for, and 
the mother has been accus¬ 
tomed to cut this abnormal 
hairy tuft from time to time, 
and up to a few weeks ago 
nothing unusual was noticed 
about the hair. The mother 
had been in hospital for a few 
weeks, and when she returned 
she observed that parts of the 
hair were matted together, 
and notwithstanding all her 
attempts she has been unable 
to comb it out. There is no 
naked-eye evidence of any¬ 
thing abnormal in the skin of 
the region of the growth, 
either of a nsevoid or other 

t Poston ii : Thk Lancet, 1886, 
vol. ii.. p. 431. 

s I)e Amicis: Transactions of the 
International Dermatological Con¬ 
gress. Vienna, 1892. 

4 Stel wagon: American Jouma 
of the Medical Sciences. 1^92. 

* Sequeira: Diseasesofthe Skin, 191L 
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nature, and sections of the skin examined under the 
microscope do not reveal anything pathological. In 
other words, there is a normal growth of hair in 
an unusual situation. At the time of examination the 
longest hairs in this region measured 8 inches, which 
represented about four months’ growth since they were last 
cut short. 

A specimen of the matted hair was removed and examined 
under the microscope. The hairs themselves were normal, and 
there was nothing unusual in their appearance. Interwoven 
among and around the hairs were numerous linen fibres 
which completely encircled the hairs, thus binding them 
together and preventing them from being teased or separated 
out. The mystery of the plica neuropathica, therefore, does 
not consist of anything abnormal in the structure of the hairs 
or of any unusual secretion, but in the fact of contamination 
by foreign bodies, such as linen threads binding and matting 
the individual hairs so firmly together as to make their 
separation by ordinary means well-nigh impossible. It has 
previously been suggested that the condition was due to 
some peculiar arrangement of the cortical cells of the hairs, 
similar to those of the hair of certain lower mammals in which 
natural felting occurs. I propose applying repeated full 
doses of X rays at about one month’s intervals in order to 
permanently destroy the growth. 

Cavendish-place, W. 


Htcbical Societies. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF MEDICINE, 


CLINICAL SECTION. 

Exhibition of Clinical Cases. 

A meeting of this section was held on Dec. 13tb, Sir 
William Osler, Bart., the President, being in the chair. 

Dr. A. M. Gossage showed a case of Obstruction of the 
Superior Vena Cava. The patient, an old man, was 
admitted into the hospita for general malaise. He had had 
syphilis in his youth, and later had had a gumma on the left 
upper arm, where there was a scar adherent to the bone. 
The enlargement of the veins of the trunk had been noticed 
for the past 20 years. Except that he was rather feeble 
there was no impairment of his health, and he did 
not suffer from dyspnoea on exertion. On examination 
there was no enlargement of the heart and no murmurs. 
The radial arteries were not materially thickened, 
being remarkably good for his age. The maximum 
blood pressure in tlie brachial artery was 140 mm. Hg. 
Over the front of the thorax and abdomen were several 
chains of enormously enlarged and tortuous veins, extending 
as high as the second ribs, the largest being on the right 
side. The blood flow in these veins was from above down 
and they disappeared at the groins. There were no veins at 
the back of the thorax. The veins of the lower limbs were 
varicose, and here, of course, the flow was upwards. There 
was no swelling or congestion of the face or upper limbs, 
though the brachial veins were rather prominent. X ray 
examination showed no abnormal shadow in the thorax. The 
case seemed to be one of occlusion of the superior vena cava, 
probably due to cicatricial contraction after a gumma in the 
upper part of the thorax. The enormous enlargement of the 
veins evidently allowed a free return of the blood from the 
upper part of the body by way of the inferior vena cava and 
explained the absence of the usual congestion of the face 
and arms when the superior vena cava was blocked. 

Mr. Ralph Thompson related two cases of Prostatic 
Calculi, with Skiagrams. Case 1. —A man aged 67. At end of 
November, 1911, examination with sound revealed a stone ; 
it was apparently felt with shaft of instrument, the beak of 
which was free in the bladder. Rectal examination showed 
the stone in the region of the prostate. An operation was 
done by the perineal route in front of the transversus perinei 
in December, 1911, the capsule of the prostate being incised 
and the stone removed. The wound healed well ; weight of 
the stone 32*5 grm. Composition of the stone: one large 
and three small faceted pieces. The skiagram was important 
as showing the surface markings of the prostate and the 
position of the prostati'* stone. The patient appeared 


perfectly well. Case 2.—A man aged 73. He was admitted 
on Oct. 30th, 1912 for difficulty in passing urine. Catheters 
passed with some difficulty. Suprapubic cystotomy under 
spinal anaesthesia was done. After operation some difficulty 
was experienced in passing catheters occasionally, not 
always. On Nov. 10th a stone was felt in the region of the 
prostate with a conic catheter and sound. A skiagram 
revealed three prostatic calculi lying behind the pubes. 
Nothing was felt per rectum except a very hard prostate. 
On Nov. 20th he died. Post mortem a double aortic 
aneurysm was found ; the bladder, prostate, and urethra were 
removed for examination and exhibition. 

Dr. F. Parkes Weber showed two cases of Family Cere¬ 
bellar Ataxia in Half-sisters. Case 1, a well-grown but some¬ 
what mentally deficient girl, aged 15. She was backward in 
learning to walk, and her mother said she was never 
able to speak distinctly. At age of 6 she could not walk 
and run as well as other children of her age, and tended to 
fall forwards when excited or if she tried to go too fast. 
About Christmas, 1908, increasing tendency to fall wa.> 
observed, and she sometimes had to support herself with her 
hands when standing. She often complained of headache, 
and sometimes vomited. In May, 1909, when she first 
came under Dr. Weber’s observation at the hospital, 
there was decided unsteadiness in gait, especially notice¬ 
able when she tried to walk along a marked - out 
line and when she turned round suddenly. Occasion¬ 
ally there was tremulousness in the limbs and head. 
No definite Romberg’s symptom. Her mother ttiought that 
her gait afterwards improved somewhat. In November. 
1912, she walked slowly and somewhat unsteadily, placing 
her feet rather too far out sideways. She tended to 
“totter ” when turning round quickly. Romberg’s sign was 
negative. Patellar, Achilles, plantar, abdominal, and 
pupillary reflexes were normal. There was occasionally fine 
horizontal nystagmus on looking to right or left. No 
muscular wasting; no anaesthesia; no *‘pes cavus ”; no 
deformity of the vertebral column. Her speech was slow 
and monotonous. She was clean in her habits. Nothing 
abnormal in the thoracic or abdominal organs, or t in the 
urine. The Wassermann reaction for syphilis was negative 
with the patient’s blood serum. The hearing was good. 
Nothing abnormal was seen by ophthalmoscopic examina¬ 
tion. Case 2 was a well-nourished but somewhat mentally 
defective girl, aged 4, half-sister (by her .mother) of 
the first patient. She was said to have begun to speak 
when aged 2^. She used to get about, her mother thought, 
like other children of the same age. In November, 1911, she 
had a sore throat, and in January, 1912, she was brought to 
the German Hospital out-patient department, because she 
had almost lost the power of walking. At .that time her 
knee-jerks were found to be normal. In February, 1912, she 
could walk about, but with a paretic-spastic gait, and the 
knee-jerks were excessive. After that improvement was said 
to have occurred, but in July the child had an attack of 
follicular tonsillitis with fever, and the gait became worse 
again. When admitted to the German Hospital (July 15th, 
1912) the child could not walk or stand without support. 
Her gait was of an unsteady, paretic-spastic type, and she 
preferred to place her feet a good deal apart when standing 
up. There was evidently some deficiency in the balancing 
power. Marked tremulousness occurred in the upper and 
lower extremities when walking ; the movements of the 
upper extremities were rather slow and showed no marked 
ataxia. The knee-jerks were readily obtainable, and were, if 
anything, rather excessive. The plantar reflexes were of the 
extensor type in both feet. The pupillary reflexes were normal 
and there was no nystagmus. Ophthalmoscopic appearances 
were normal. The child spoke very little, and only in a slow, 
monotonous way. No muscular atrophy; no definite signs 
of rickets. Nothing abnormal in the thoracic or abdominal 
viscera. Since July there had been some improvement, and 
the plantar reflexes were found to be of the normal flexor 
type when tested at the end of September. In both cases 
the actual ataxia was very slight. In the eldest patient the 
chief symptom was the tendency to “ totter ” on walking 
and turning round sharply. In the second case the 
spasticity of the gait and the presence of Babinski’s 
phenomenon in July pointed to involvement of the cerebral 
motor cortex as well as of the cerebellum, the symptoms 
being those of what one might term a mild cerebrc- 
cerebellar diplegia. No history of nervous disease in other 
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members of the family could be obtained, but the subject was 
rather difficult to investigate, as the mother, a healthy 
looking and apparently mentally normal woman, aged 41, 
had had children by three different men. 

Dr. Parkes Weber also showed a case of Bilateral Cervical 
Ribs with Unilateral (right-sided) Atrophy of Hand Muscles. 
The patient, aged 21, was a well-built young woman. Four 
years ago she fell on her right side ; she noticed nothing 
especially wrong till a year later, when she began to suffer 
from pain in the right upper extremity and there was some 
wasting in the right hand. The pain was of a “burning 
character,” passing from the right shoulder along the inner 
back part of the arm to the elbow and down the ulnar side 
of the forearm to the wrist and ulnar side of the hand. This 
pain, though not always present, had troubled her on and off 
since then, and lately she had likewise had pain of a more 
biting character on the ulnar side of the affected hand. The 
wasting in the right hand had somewhat increased since it was 
first observed. She said that when she was exposed to cold 
weather her right hand was more numbed and bluer than her 
left hand, but she did not think her right hand became 
definitely weaker in cold w-eather. When shown there was 
marked atrophy of the intrinsic muscles of the right hand ; 
it was seen in front in the thenar and hypothenar eminences 
and at the back in the region of the interossei muscles 
between the metacarpal bones. The distal part of the right 
forearm appeared slightly smaller than the corresponding 
part of the left upper extremity. The dynamometer grasp 
was 7£ in the right hand against 15£ in the left hand (the 
normal grasp by the dynamometer in question would be 
about 15 to 20). Electrical examination with the galvanic 
current showed that A.C.C. was greater than K.O.C. in the 
muscles of the thenar eminence of the right hand, whereas 
in the corresponding muscles of the left hand K.C.C. was 
greater than A.C.C. There was no anaesthesia or hypo- 
aesthesia in the hand and forearm of either side. Skia¬ 
grams showed that the patient had a small cervical 
rib on each side, though these could not be felt by 
palpation in the neck. Nothing else abnormal had been 
detected in regard to the patient, except that from childhood 
she had had slight dysarthria in regard to the pro¬ 
nunciation of certain consonants. The brachial systolic 
blood pressure was slightly greater on the affected side than 
on the unaffected. There was no scoliosis and no abnor¬ 
mality in regard to sweating, pupillary reactions, or tendon 
reflexes, and, when she was not exposed to cold weather, 
there was no difference in colour and temperature between 
the two hands. Symptoms due to seventh cervical ribs were 
commoner in females than in males, and usually first showed 
themselves about the time of puberty, as they did in the 
present patient. When, in cases of bilateral cervical ribs, 
the symptoms were only unilateral, Dr. Parkes Weber believed 
that they were usually "(as in the present case) on the right 
side. The slight dysarthria (defect in the pronunciation of 
certain consonants) observed in the present case represented 
a faulty development in an important function, which might 
be compared with faulty developments in structures of the 
body (such as the development of cervical ribs), since they 
both belonged to the class of abnormalities which had some¬ 
times been included as stigmata of degeneration. An 
occasional association had been claimed for cervical ribs 
with other minor malformations (Oppenheim), such as the 
presence of medullated nerve fibres in the retina, and also 
with various degenerative nervous diseases, amongst 
which might possibly be classed Graves’s disease and 
syringomyelia. On the other hand, cervical ribs w'ere not 
very rare ; they often gave rise to no symptoms (so that their 
presence was not inquired into by Roentgen ray examination), 
and the association might be a chance one. Moreover, sym¬ 
ptoms connected with cervical ribs might occasionally have 
been supposed to indicate the presence of syringomyelia, 
when the latter disease was not really present. 

Dr. Parkes Weber also exhibited a case of Cervical 
Ribs with Atrophy of Hand Muscles. The patient, aged 
164, was a well-nourished girl, who first came under 
Dr. Parkes Weber’s attention when she was 13 years 
old for symptoms suggesting the presence of seventh 
cervical ribs. The symptoms wefe almost entirely con¬ 
fined to the right upper extremity. There was decided 
wasting of the thenar, hypothenar, and intermeta- 
carpal regions of the right hand. The right hand 
was weaker and usually felt colder than the left hand. 


Exposure to cold made it ttill weaker, and it more 
readily became numbed than the left hand. The dyna¬ 
mometer grasp in the right hand was 5, and in the left hand 
15 (the normal grasp by the dynamometer in question would 
be about 15 to 20). Electrical examination by galvanism 
showed reaction of degeneration in the muscles of the 
thenar and hypothenar regions of the right hand. There 
was decided hypo-iesthesia on the ulnar side of the right 
tipper extremity, notably in the hand. A skiagram showed 
the presence of a small seventh cervical rib on each side, but 
the one on the right side was the bigger of the two. Neither 
of them could be detected by ordinary palpation. The 
wasting in the hand muscles had been obseived during the 
previous two or three months only, but pain of a sharp, 
shooting character in the right upper extremity had been 
occasionally complained of for the last two years. The knee- 
jerks and Achilles-jerks were normal. In this case the 
symptoms due to cervical ribs first attracted attention as 
usual about the period of puberty, for menstruation commenced 
when she was aged 13. The right seventh cervical rib was 
removed by Mr. E. Michels on May 14th, 1909, and since then 
the patient had never had the peculiar pain she complained 
of in the right upper extremity. After the operation, how¬ 
ever, she at first lost power in her right hand. This gradually 
returned until the dynamometer grasp (the same dynamo¬ 
meter used as previously) with her right hand was 11, 
against 26 with her left hand. There was still much wasting 
in the intrinsic muscles of the right hand, and her weakness- 
caused difficulty in writing, See ., for she had not become left- 
handed. The electrical examination with galvanism showed 
that A.C.C. was greater than K.C.C. in the muscles of the 
thenar and hypothenar regions of the wasted hand. During 
exposure to oold the right hand still became more readily 
numbed than the left hand, and there was still decided hypo- 
aesthesia over the ulnar portion of the right wrist and hand, 
including the fourth and fifth fingers. Before the operation, 
the patient was shown at the meeting of the Medical Society 
of London on April 26th, 1909. A skiagram of the neck 
showed the appearance after the operation. 

Mr. Philip Turner showed a case of Sarcoma of Foot^ 
The patient, aged 72, first noticed a swelling of his right 
foot 34 years ago. He said it appeared after an attack 
of rheumatism. Though slowly increasing in size, it gave 
him no particular trouble till recently, when the enlargement- 
had been more rapid. Two months ago the skin at the 
posterior part gave way and the resulting ulcer had never 
healed. There was a large tumour, the maximum length of 
which was 4 in., situated at the posterior part of the sole 
and outer side of the right foot. Posteriorly there was an 
ulcerated surface of the size of half a crown, from which a 
fuDgating mass protruded. The tumour was elastic in con¬ 
sistency and appeared to be adherent to the os calcis. Radio- 
graphic examination, however, showed this and the other 
tarsal and metatarsal bones to be unaltered. There was a 
small area of ossification near the centre of the tumour. 

Dr. W. Essex Wynter and Mr. John Murray showed 
a case of Subcutaneous Drainage for Ascites. The 
patient was admitted on August 30th, with a history of 
peritonitis and colic nine years before, followed by enlarge¬ 
ment of the abdomen. She had attended the out-patient 
department for three months on this account, increase in the 
size of the liver and spleen being noted. She had suffered 
with symptoms referred to the liver for three years, with 
occasional diarrhoea, vomiting, and hsematemesis, and had 
been losing weight. There had also been complaints of 
numbness and loss of power in the hands, with shooting 
pains in the legs. She was thin, with earthy complexion 
and stigmata on face, the knee-jerks were feeble, and 
there was some arterial degeneration. On Sept 17th, 
the abdomen being very tense and respiration hampered, 

9 pints of fluid were withdrawn ; measurement, 34^ in. ; the 
enlargement of the liver and spleen being then obvious. 
Fluid rapidly reaccumulated, and by Oct. 10th she was 
tenser than before ; measurement, 35£ in. On Oct. 18th an 
incision was made in the mid-line below the ensiform 
cartilage, and a decalcified bone tube inseited into the 
peritoneal cavity, its free end being buried in the parietes. 
The skin was then sutured over it. The hobnailed surface 
of the liver was felt, leaving no doubt as to cirrhosis ; some 
fluid escaped, and considerable leakage occurred afterwards. 
Owing to delay in healing and the occuirence of some 
suppuration the bone tube was withdrawn 14 days later. 
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Measurement, 26£ in. Temperature throughout ranged from 
97° to 100° F. Fluid had not reaccumulated. 

Dr. R. Hutchison exhibited a case of Hirschsprung’s 
Disease. This patient was shown at the last meeting and 
was again exhibited to show the result of treatment by 
brine enemata. The abdomen had become quite flat. 

Dr. A. F. Hertz showed a case of Organic Hemiplegia 
following typhoid fever, in which plantar reflex was 
flexor, but Babinski’s “second sign”—combined movement 
of trunk and pelvis—was present. The patient, aged 31, had 
typhoid fever in 1902. At the end of the second week of 
his illness he woke one morning to And that the left side of 
his face and his left arm and left leg were paralysed. The 
paralysis diminished for a time, but after some months 
no further improvement occurred. There was, when 
exhibited, very little evidence of facial paralysis and 
the arm had recovered most of its power. The left leg 
was still weak and spastic, the knee-jerk was increased, 
and ankle clonus was present. The evidence, so far, was 
strongly in favour of the case being one of organic hemiplegia, 
due probably to cerebral softening, following thrombosis 
occurring during typhoid fever. It was, therefore, expected 
that the left plantar reflex would be extensor, but it was 
quite definitely flexor. The organic nature of the hemi¬ 
plegia was, however, proved by the presence of the 
“combined movement of the trunk and pelvis,” described by 
Babinski, which Dr. Hertz had called, for convenience, | 
“Babinski’s second sign.” The patient, lying flat upon his 
back, with his arms folded across his chest and his legs 
widely separated, was told to rise to the sitting position 
without using his arms. At each attempt to do so the 
paralysed leg rose, the other leg remaining on the floor or 
rising considerably less high. The same thing happened to 
a less marked degree when the patient fell back from the 
sitting to the dorsal position. Babinski was the first to 
point out that the paralysed leg remained flat on the floor in 
hysterical hemiplegia, whereas in organic hemiplegia it 
always rose higher than its fellow. In Dr. Hertz’s experi¬ 
ence the sign was of great value, as he had several times 
obtained it when the plantar reflex was unobtainable, and 
also in children under the age of 3 in whom the plantar 
reflex was normally extensor. 

Mr. Thomas H. Kellock showed a patient, a boy, after 
Pneumonotomy for foreign body in the right lung, and read 
a short paper on the case. The foreign body, a large pin, 
had been inhaled to the base of the right lung. After 
bronchoscopic methods had been unsuccessful Mr. Kellock 
cut down upon the lung, turning up a large flap of the 
thoracic parietes at the right base. He then incised the 
lung from its diaphragmatic surface and removed the pin, 
which was embedded in lung tissue. No empyema existed 
or ensued. The operation had been followed by good 
recovery. _ 


implantations, 11 were over the age of 60, the two oldest 
being 72 and 67 respectively; 27 were between the ages of 
50 and 60 ; 48 were between the ages of 40 and 50 ; and the 
remainder were under the age of 40. Thus 86 cases were . 
beyond the age at which we usually regard the prospects of 
a cure as slight. Repeated attempts to cure by the usual I 
methods rendered the implantation of filigrees increasingly 
difficult, and the size of many of these hernias which had 
been cured was a high testimonial to the efficacy of the 
method in question. Recurrence after implantation oould 
only result from sepsis or faulty technique. Mr. McGavin 
had had two cases of recurrence, one from each of these 
causes ; both had been ultimately cured by fresh implanta¬ 
tion. The only effect of suppuration in the case of abdominal 
filigrees was to render the abdominal wall even stronger than 
in the case of a primary union. No untoward results had 
been seen after implantation, the patients being after a few 
weeks quite unaware of the presence of the wires. As 
regarded the influence of subsequent distension of the 
abdomen on recurrence, several of Mr. McGavin’s cases had 
been confined since operation, two of them on two occasion* | 
and one on three, whilst from the abdomen of another he I 
had removed an abdominal tumour weighing 25 lb. without I 
the efficacy of the filigree being in any way destroyed. He | 
had found hernia following appendicular abscess particularly 
difficult to deal with, the muscle layers being here com¬ 
plicated and the peritoneal edges friable and often almost 
impossible to approximate. Fracture of the filigree, which 
was demonstrated by a radiogram, did not appear to affec: 
the result of the operation. In cases of such huge hernia* 
the mortality must always be higher than in ordinary cases. 

In the 40 ventral cases there were 4 deaths (10 per cent.). < 
from broncho-pneumonia, cardiac failure, embolism, and | 
ileus respectively. In the 126 inguinal cases there 
was 1 death (0 9 per cent.), which was due to ileus. 
Mr. McGavin’s conclusions were as follows :—1. Few hernia* 
can now be called incurable. 2. Filigree implantation is the 
only true radical cure. 3. There is a slight increase in the 
danger of sepsis. 4. Suppuration is not an indication for tb- 
removal of filigrees. 5. Wires displaced into a sinus should 
be simply snipped out. 6. In appendicular hernia tho 
appendix, if still present, mnst first be removed. 7. No belt 
or truss should be applied on the top of an implante-i 
filigree. 8. For the avoidance of ileus in large inguinal 
hernias, the Trendelenburg position should be used, laparo¬ 
tomy performed, and an endeavour made to withdraw the 
contents of the sac from within. 9. Implantation cannot 
be governed by hide-bound rules as to shape, size, aci 
position of filigrees. 10. The operations are often extremely 
difficult, tedious, and fraught with risk, and every cart* 
should be taken to minimise danger by perfect asepsis. * I 
good light, and the help of spinal analgesia; they shock I 
not be attempted by those unskilled in major surgery. I 


SURGICAL SECTION. 

Filigree Implantation. 

A meeting of this section was held on Dec. 10th, Mr. 
G. H. Marins, the President, being in the chair. 

Mr. Lawrie McGavin read a paper on the results of 
Filigree Implantation. He drew attention to the fact that, 
although eight years had passed since the introduction of 
filigree implantation, little information had been forth¬ 
coming from surgeons as to the results obtained either by 
Bartlett’s method or by his own double filigree operation. 
The cases reported by Mr. McGavin were all of such a 
character that the probability of their cure by the usual 
surgical methods was very doubtful, many of them having 
been already submitted to repeated operation without 
success. The results obtained by filigree implantation were 
so satisfactory that none of these patients had worn any 
kind of truss or belt since the time of their operation. Mr. 
McGavin did not employ filigrees as a routine method, and, 
therefore, the number of implantations was perhaps not so 
great as might have been expected. Of 314 cases of hernia, 
263 were inguinal and 51 umbilical or ventral. In all, 146 
cases were treated by implantation, 106 being inguinal and 40 
umbilical or ventral ; but as 20 of the former were bilateral 
the total implantations numbered 166. As regards the sex of 
the 263 inguinal hernias, all but 6 were in men; whilst of the 
51 umbilico-ventral cases, 15 were males and 36 females. 
The ages 6f the patients varied as follows. Of the 146 


SECTION OF LARYNGOLOGY. 

Exhibition of Cases. 

A meeting of this section was held on Dec. 6th, 51' 
Herbert Tilley, the President, being in the chair. 

The President exhibited a case of Necrosis of the Cric 
Cartilage 15 years after successful operation on the ty 
theliomatous anterior ends of the cords by Sir Felix Semou * 
illustrate that sequel® of such thyrotomies were not necessar 
malignant in character. By laryngoscopy a narrow glo" 
aperture surrounded by intensely congested cicatricial tis*: 
was observed, while a pale granulation presented itself 
the glottis. Dyspnoea, dysphagia, and tenderness 
pressure were present. Tracheotomy and thyrotomy v.- 
resulting cure was performed.—Sir Felix Semon welooir- 
the exhibition of the case, and pointed out the frequency 
the appearance of patches of non-malignant granulat: 
tissue in the anterior commissure consequent on the insert: 
of a suture holding together the thyroid cartilages. —Dr 
Dundas Grant treated these granulations with zinc chlor. 
—The President obviated the difficulty by inserting -- 
suture superficially only. 

The President’s second case was that of a man, aged: 
with an enlarged tonsil treated five times by galvx" 
puncture ; three punctures were made on each occasion 
enlargement was glandular, and shrivelled up rapidly * 
relief to his catarrh and deafness.—Dr. F. dk Havilu 
Hall related how a patient who was in an unsatisfa^ 
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condition to take an anaesthetic ‘ ‘ with all her blood in her 
veins ” underwent a similar operation with great success.— 
Dr. W. H. Kelson ascribed the result as being due to a 
property of the cautery to initiate absorption. —Dr. P. Watson- 
Williams pointed out that these lymphoid hypertrophies 
were due to sepsis, while the cautery was antiseptic.—Dr. H. W. 
Fitzgerald Powell remarked that the usual practice was 
to cauterise superficially and not to puncture.—Dr. L. H. 
Pegler was of opinion that the cautery had been given up 
on account of the resulting pain.—Dr. Grant referred 
to the neuralgic pains and closure of the lacuna? as 
the reason for the disuse of the cautery.—The President’s 
patient had not complained of pain. 

Mr. C. W. M. Hope and Dr. W. d’E. Emery’s case of Gum¬ 
matous Rhinitis was treated with two injections of 0-55 gr. 
salvarsan. Previous to this 15 grain doses of potassium iodide 
had been given with mercurial inunction for three months 
without improvement. Remarkable improvement followed.— 
Mr. F. H. Westmacott’s experience was that potassium 
iodide in 20-grain doses was still necessary after salvarsan. 

Mr. G. H. L. Whale’s case of Branchial Cleft discharging 
a Viscid Fluid was discussed.—Dr. Grant alluded to 
the difficulty of dissecting out thyro-glossal ducts even when 
the lining membrane had been destroyed by the cautery. — 
The President related a tedious dissection of his own, when 
the cleft was followed to the lateral wall of the pharynx 
internal to the vessels. 

Mr. W. G. Howarth’s case of Aberrant Thyroid Tumour at 
the Base of the Tongue was treated by excision owing to 
dyspnoea and dysphagia. A preliminary laryngotomy revealed 
lateral thyroid lobes but no isthmus. 

Mr. Howarth showed a patient from whom a Fibroma of 
the Soft Palate had been removed, and a Papilloma of the 
Uvula some time previously. 

Mr. Howarth’s case of Lupus of the Pharynx and Larynx, 
which healed under cod-liver oil and malt, gave rise to con¬ 
siderable discussion.—Dr. A. Logan Turner related the 
effects of nascent iodine obtained by the use of sodium 
iodide and hydrogen peroxide lotion.—Mr. Hunter F. Tod’s 
experience of nascent iodine was that only some of the 
cases improved, and the method was tedious; he recom¬ 
mended the curette. Treatment of the nose should precede 
skin treatment.—Sir StClair Thomson had not found 
arsenic of help, but relied on improved hygiene in spite of 
relapses.—Dr. H. J. Davis related how nascent iodine caused 
the palate in one case to break down. 

Mr. Howarth also exhibited Kuhn’s Peroral Intuba¬ 
tion Apparatus for use in severe operations in the region of 
the pharynx.—Sir Felix Semon reported that this was an 
efficient apparatus. 

Mr. George W. Badgerow exhibited a patient with a 
Small Post-nasal Cyst. 

Dr. D. R. Paterson showed a Chicken Bone removed 
from the upper part of the oesophagus, where it was impacted 
for 48 hours. He also exhibited the advantage of using a 
beaked inner pilot tube which facilitates introduction. The 
pilot was then withdrawn, leaving the cylindrical end of the 
outer tube which was easier to manipulate. 

Mr. E. D. D. Davis’s case of Hyperostosis Cranii, in which 
the palatal process and facial aspect of the right maxilla and 
other regions were affected, was considered by Dr. Pegler 
to come under the denomination of leontiasis. 

Dr. H. J. Davis showed : (1) A case of Transverse 
Passage of a Mauser Bullet through the Larynx with destruc¬ 
tion of both cords; (2) a woman, aged 35, with Left 
Abductor Paresis and an Enlarged Thyroid Gland ; 
(3) Papilloma of Nose in a man aged 40, with micro- 
soopic slide; and (4) a Spicule of Bone removed by upper 
bronchoscopy from the trachea of a boy, aged 5, suffering 
. with dysphagia. Dr. L. Phillips had anaesthetised this patient 
with ethyl chloride and then injected ether into the buttock. 
The anaesthesia was excellent. 

Dr. Watson-Willi a ms and Dr. N. S. Finzi showed three 
cases of Malignant Disease which had benefited by radium 
treatment. In a case of sarcoma of the left superior maxilla, 
the patient, aged 69, was treated by operation in January, 1912, 
and the maxilla, with the exception of the roof, removed. 
The growth, a round-cell sarcoma, recurred eight months 
later in the roof. The roof was removed, but the pterygo- 
maxillary fossa had been invaded as well as deep glands in 
the neck. Dr. Finzi described the treatment with 200 mg. 
of radium with platinum screen for 4£ to 14 hours. He 


considered round-celled sarcoma and rapid maxillary epithe¬ 
lioma to be favourable cases.—The President had found that 
squamous epithelioma gave unsatisfactory results with radium 
at the institute. 

Mr. J. F. O’Malley exhibited his Tonsillectome which he 
had created out of Ballenger’s. The instrument is made in 
two sizes, the smaller with a ring measuring ll-16ths by 
10-16ths of an inch, the larger 13-16ths round. The gripping 
edge of the ring is square, and only l-16th in cross section. 
With the instrument it is possible to enucleate every tonsil 
complete with capsule. 

Mr. Somerville Hastings showed a case of Tuberculous 
Ulceration of the Tonsils with Involvement of the Larynx. 
—Mr. Hunter Tod also showed a case of Tuberculous 
Laryngitis.—Sir Felix Semon regarded fixation of the cord 
as precluding any active treatment. 

In discussing Mr. Norman Patterson’s case of Tumour 
of the Soft Palate, the President detailed as the common 
signs of endothelioma of this region mechanical fixation of 
levator palati, rapid effusion into the middle ear. and pain 
along the branches of the fifth nerve. 

Mr. O’Malley’s antral case was also discussed. 

Dr. Kelson's case of painful swelling of the thyroid 
cartilage coming on in three days was thought by Mr. 
A. J. M. Wright to be due to septic perichondritis. 

Mr. Hunter Tod also showed a case of Gumma of the 
Palate. 


MEDICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


Intestinal Stasis. 

A meeting of this society was held on Dec. 9th % Sir 1 W. 
Watson Cheyne, the President, being in the chair.) * 

Mr. W. Arbuthnot Lane opened a discussion on 
Intestinal Stasis with a paper which is published on p. 1706 
of our present issue. 

Mr. H. G. Plimmer spoke of his experience of the post¬ 
mortem appearances of the alimentary tract of animals. In 
mammals, as the result of about 150 post-mortem examina¬ 
tions, he had found that constipation was rarer than in 
post-mortem examinations on the human subject, but 
enteritis was commoner. Of about 250 primates 92 died from 
enteritis, the colon being the chief seat of the affection. In 
animals there was a greater percentage of actual organic 
obstruction—e.g., intussusception. Rickets was common 
among the younger animals, and was associated with 
constipation of both large and small intestine, more 
especially of the large intestine. The only symptom of 
prolonged constipation in them was severe anaemia. In 
nearly all the cases of enteritis suppuration of the gums was 
present, to which he attributed the enteritis. In his experi¬ 
ence he could not trace a closer relationship between cancer 
and obstruction or constipation than between it and other 
conditions. 

Dr. Alfred C. Jordan said that the most useful con¬ 
tribution he could offer to the discussion was to show on the 
lantern X ray photographs obtained by himself in the course 
of his investigations of the gastro-intestinal tract in cases of 
intestinal stasis. He entered upon this branch of work 
without the vaguest idea whither it would lead him ; the 
results began to present themselves before him automatically, 
and he was quite unable to interpret them until he had 
followed some of the cases to the operating theatre and 
seen the actual state of the parts. He then found that Mr. 
Lane w r as able to show him many abnormalities which he 
had failed to detect by X ray examination, and the task he 
had to face was that of developing the method of examination 
so as to show all parts of the gastro-intestinal tract in turn, 
and to discover all abnormalities of structure and function. 
At the present stage no fact had become so firmly borne in 
upon him as that of the interdependence of the several parts 
of the gastro-intestinal tract. The time had passed by when 
an examination, say of the stomach alone, could be con¬ 
sidered satisfactory ; the different parts reacted upon one 
another, and abnormalities of the intestines were an essential 
factor in the production of disorders of the stomach. He had 
been most particularly struck with the relation which 
was found to exist between the duodenum and the lower end 
of the ileum. Mr. Lane had already explained the nature of 
the relationship; he (Dr. Jordan) wou’d hope to show 
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actual photographs illustrating it in an irrefutable way. 
Briefly, his experience showed that the duodenum was the 
most sensitive part of the intestinal tract ; whenever stasis 
occurred in the ileum, with consequent overloading of the 
lower coils of the ileum, the downward pull upon the 
mesentery of the small intestine caused the jejunum to be 
pulled vertically down at its commencement, and a sharp 
kink was produced at the duodeno-jejunal junction with 
-distension of the duodenum. In severe cases he found 
the duodenum contracting actively in its endeavours to 
overcome the effects of this kinking. In the most 
severe cases the duodenal contractions amounted to strong 
writhing movements. He had observed the duodenum 
writhing for nine hours, with great pain to the patient, 
and after the bismuth had finally succeeded in passing 
through the duodenum, he still observed the duodenum 
writhing, although it contained nothing more opaque than 
Benger’s food. This was on the day following that on which 
the bismuth had been administered, when it was contained 
in the lower coils of the ileum, with only a moderate quantity 
in the large intestine. The reaction of the duodenum to 
stasis in the lower coils of the ileum was so constant that it 
formed a trustworthy indicator, equally valuable whether 
positive or negative. That is to say, the discovery of a 
normal duodenum was a sign that intestinal stasis was not 
likely to be present, while the observation of a distended 
(or “ static”) duodenum was a certain indication that other 
evidence of intestinal stasis would be found at the subsequent 
examinations, especially at the lower end of the ileum, 
although one could not predict, in any individual case, the 
-exact cause of the ileal stasis to be revealed at these sub¬ 
sequent examinations. The three forms of ileal stasis had 
.already been described by Mr. Lane. Simple ileal stasis 
was a factor in all cases. The occurrence of an ileal kink 
was an additional disability of great importance to the 
patient. In its early stages an ileal kink was only opera¬ 
tive in causing obstruction when the patient was upright. 
In the cases in which the appendix wound round the end of 
the ileum in such a way that it obstructed the flow from the 
ileum into the caecum, the obstruction was far greater when 
the patient was upright; in well-marked cases the terminal 
coil of the ileum was greatly hypertrophied, and was marked 
by a groove where the appendix had pressed upon it. 
Duodenal distension might be present without causing any 
subjective symptoms; ultimately, however, congestion 
occurred in the distended mucous membrane. The duodenal 
contractions w T ere then painful, and when the congestion 
had gone on to the stage of ulceration the pain was usually 
a marked feature. The last stage was that of cicatrisation, 
and he had several instances to show of ileal stasis (by a 
kink or by the appendix) in the subjects of stenosis by a 
-cicatrised duodenal ulcer. The general effects of intestinal 
stasis had been described by Mr. Lane. He (Dr. Jordan) 
was accustomed to find radiographic evidence of atheroma of 
Hie aortic arch in those subjects of chronic intestinal stasis 
•who were past middle age. This was an important fact, for 
patients with aortic dilatation were bad subjects for operation. 
With regard to treatment he had nothing to say except to 
refer to the action of liquid paraffin. In persons who were 
taking this substance (or had done so within two or three 
weeks) it was often impossible to obtain radiographic evi¬ 
dence of intestinal stasis, although the patients might 
present the typical features of the disease. Mr. Lane 
recently operated on a man in whom he (Dr. Jordan) had 
tfound no abnormality of the duodenum or ileum, but the 
patient was found to have a dilated duodenum and a well- 
marked ileal kink. The administration of liquid paraffin had 
been so efficacious in this case that it had abolished the stasis 
for the time being. In advanced cases the curative effect of 
this treatment was less complete. The beneficial effect of 
rest in bed was frequently seen on X ray investigation in 
cases of duodenal distension. In the case of out-patients 
the characteristic “writhing” duodenum was often seen, 
and there was the greatest difficulty in the passage of the 
bismuth emulsion through the duodenum. The stomach felt 
the same difficulty, and was found to be hypertrophied from 
its undue efforts to force its contents into the over-filled, 
distended duodenum. After such a patient had lain in bed 
for three weeks the duodeno-jejunal kink was found to have 
passed off (except in the worst cases), and the bismuth was 
seen to pass through the duodenum and into the jejunum 
without difficulty, although the large size of the duodenum 


might be apparent still. The gastric hypertrophy did not 
pass off so soon, however ; the stomach still contracted more 
vigorously than normal; consequently the stomach then 
emptied itself through the duodenum into the jejunum more 
quickly than normal. 

(A series of lantern slides was then shown illustrating the 
relation between the duodenum and the ileum in intestinal 
stasis, with examples of the distended, the congested, the 
ulcerated, and the cicatrised duodenum, followed in each 
instance by the picture showing the ileal stasis—either 
simple ileal stasis, or stasis with an ileal kink, or stasis 
produced by the appendix. The effect of the upright posture 
in causing obstruction in the presence of an ileal kink was 
also illustrated.) 

Mr. H. W. Carson said he had no doubt that great 
advances had been made since the use of bismuth and 
X rays in the investigation of these cases. It was a question 
w T hether stasis could occur in the absence of a developmental 
fault, and also w*hether the bands causing kinks were inflam¬ 
matory or non-inflammatory in origin. He believed with Mr. 
Lane that infection played no part in the formation of these 
adhesions. The youngest patient in whom he had been able 
to make out the presence of a kink w r as 22, the average age 
being between 25 and 35. It was difficult to diagnose 
between an ileal kink and appendicitis. In cases in which 
an operation was done believing chronic appendicitis to be 
present, a thorough exposure of the parts by free incision was 
necessary. An important point w*as the real dependence 
between the upper and lower part of the alimentary tract 
If the ileal kink w-as due to dropping of the caecum, which 
he believed, it was not enough to divide the cause of the kink, 
but the caecum should be fixed also. 

Mr. H. H. Sampson spoke of the relation of intestinal 
stasis to B. coli infection of the urinary tract. He said he 
proposed to confine his remarks to the discussion of the 
relation between intestinal stasis and bacillus coli infection 
of the urinary tract. In the consideration of the etiology of 
this condition the bowel suggested itself at once as the most 
likely source of the infection. This was widely recognised 
in the treatment of bacilluria, regulation of the bowels being 
an important factor in the amelioration of the condition. 
At St. Peter’s Hospital, where a large number of cases of 
bacilluria w T ere seen in the out-patient department, he had 
noticed that the majority presented some signs of intestinal 
stasis. When questioned as to the condition of their 
bowels many had volunteered the statement that the sub¬ 
acute exacerbations, w’hich w*ere such a marked feature of 
the disease, generally occurred when the bow r els w T ere con¬ 
stipated. One patient insisted that he had no attack so long 
as he secured a free daily evacuation of the bowels. 
Jeffreys in the Quarterly Journal of Medicine, April, 1911. 
reported 60 cases of coliform infection of the urinary tract in 
children. Of these, 34 showed evidence of bowel trouble. 
In John Thomson’s 33 cases, reported in 1902 and 1909, 19 
suffered from habitual constipation. Jeffreys, describing the 
general condition of the children in his series of cases, said 
they were “generally wasted, pale, or with an earthy tint of 
the skin. ” In view r of these facts it occurred to Mr. Sampson 
that a thorough investigation of some cases of bacilluria 
might throw clearer light on the relation between intestinal 
stasis and bacillus coli infection of the urinary trac:. 
Bacilluria was a very common condition in children. In them 
it gave rise to rather obscure symptoms, such as abdominal 
discomfort, which were apt to be misconstrued unless 
bacilluria was kept in view as a possible cause. It was in 
children that he had had the opportunity of carrying out a 
fuller investigation of the intestinal condition present in 
cases of bacilluria. His first two cases w’ere good examples 
of persistent intractable coli communis bacilluria which 
resisted prolonged and energetic treatment. After the ex¬ 
clusion of other urinary diseases by radiography and cysto¬ 
scopy, treatment commenced in each case with daily irriga¬ 
tion of the bladder follow-ed by the instillation of iodoform 
emulsion. The bacilluria persisted or returned after a shor: 
interval. In the one case Mr. G. E. Waugh then remove*! 
the appendix with the idea of cutting off an obvious source 
of infection. In the other case also, acting on Mr. Waugh * 
advice, the appendix w*as removed. He understood that 
Mr. Waugh had had a large proportion of permanent cures 
from this procedure, but in both these cases the bacilluria 
persisted. In each case the complexion of the child wa- 
fair with no apparent increase in cutaneous pigmentatier. 
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Both children were wasted and showed some degree of 
anasmia. There was marked coldness of the hands and feet, 
with general listlessness and mental apathy. He showed 
radiograms of these two cases taken after a bismuth meal. 
In the one case it was noted at the operation that the ascend¬ 
ing colon was provided with a long loose mesentery, and five 
hours after the meal there was bismuth in the caecum which 
was lying in the pelvis. Nine hours after the meal the 
caecum appeared to be displaced still more to the left side 
and some bismuth was sem in the terminal portion of the 
ileum. There was also bismuth in the transverse colon and 
splenic flexure. Thirteen hours after the meal the food was 
seen to be crowded in the colon between the hepatic flexure 
and the iliac colon, suggesting some mechanical difficulty 
in the left iliac fossa. Twenty-nine hours after the meal 
the bismuth had moved on a little and extended from 
the transverse colon to what he took to be a loop of the 
pelvic colon. Fifty-three hours after the meal the bismuth 
extended from the descending colon to the pelvic colon. 
Seventy-seven hours after the meal the bismuth occupied the 
pelvic colon and rectum, and it had all been passed at the 
end of 101 hours. He thought it could reasonably be con¬ 
cluded that in this case there was marked stasis in the 
large intestine and a delay of at least nine hours in the 
lower end of the ileum. In the second case a bismuth meal 
again revealed stasis in the large intestine. Mr. Waugh 
kindly allowed him to cystoscope this patient. He found 
that the right ureteric orifice was swollen and hypenemic, 

and that the left orifice was normal in appearance. He 

catheterised the right ureter, and a pure culture of B. coli 
communis was obtained from the urine of the right kidney. 
He thought this was of interest, because there appeared to 
be some obstruction at the hepatic flexure. In a radiogram 
taken 29 hours after the ineal no bismuth had passed beyond 
the ascending colon. This might be coincidence, but 

certainly suggested the possibility of local lymphatic infec¬ 
tion from colon to right kidney. The food passed rapidly 
from hepatic flexure to lower pelvic colon and rectum, 
but still remained in the rectum 77 hours after the 

meal. The next two cases were brought to hospital for the 
relief of nocturnal enuresis of several years’ duration. The 
usual remedies were tried without relief. Bacteriological 
examination of the urine revealed in each case B. coli com¬ 
munis in pure culture. No other urinary disease could be 
discovered. Botli these children had dark brown hair, and 
showed marked increase in cutaneous pigmentation, espe¬ 
cially on the forehead and neck. The hands and feet were 
cold and clammy. The children often complained of feeling 
cold, and one suffered from chilblains every winter. In one 
case a bismuth meal was given and showed definite ileal 
delay for at least nine hours. This was a good illustration 
of Lane’s ileal kink, and showed the terminal portion of the 
ileum rising out of the pelvis to its oblique junction with the 
caecum. There was no marked delay in the large intestine. 
The other patient was subject to bilious attacks, was prone 
to feel ill when she travelled in any vehicle, and occasionally 
complained of pain in the left side of the abdomen. In this 
case the urine from the left kidney contained B. coli com¬ 
munis, while that from the right kidney proved to be sterile. 
A bismuth meal revealed an ileal delay of from nine to 13 
hours. There was no marked delay in the large intestine. 
The fifth case, a girl aged 3A years, was admitted to 
hospital with a subsiding pulmonary condition. Pus was 
found in the urine and bacteriological examination disclosed 
a pure culture of B. coli communis. She was being treated 
with an autogenous vaccine, but up to the present showed 
no signs of improvement. This patient presented marked 
increase in cutaneous pigmentation all over the body. She 
had cold hands and feet, with a sudden transition from warm 
to cold on each arm at the level of the lower border of the 
deltoid. She showed marked lassitude and mental apathy. 
A bismuth meal disclosed marked delay in the large 
intestine, the bismuth not being evacuated for from 76 
to 100 hours. The sixth case was admitted with a history 
of several attacks of renal colic. Examination of the urine 
showed the presence of a coliform bacillus, not B. coli 
communis. Cystoscopy and radiography disclosed nothing 
abnormal. The child showed no signs of intestinal stasis. 
A bismuth meal indicated no delay in the alimentary canal. 
Intestinal stasis, therefore, was definitely present in five 
cases of bacilluria due to the B. coli communis. There was 
no stasis in one case of coliform bacilluria. He did not 


suggest that intestinal stasis would be found in every case of 
coli communis bacilluria. His remarks were intended to 
apply to the chronic intractable bacilluria with periodic 
subacute exacerbations, where the underlying pathological 
condition was probably a unilateral or bilateral pyelitis. 
In these cases he did suggest that intestinal stasis was not 
only the primary cause, but also the essential factor 
perpetuating the condition. 

Dr. R. Murray Leslie said that the subject of intestinal 
stasis was extremely important from the standpoint of the 
physician. The brilliant researches of Mr. Arbuthnot Lane 
had thrown new light on the whole question of functional 
disturbance of the gastro-intestinal tract, of which dyspepsia 
and constipation were merely symptomatic manifestations. 
Intestinal stasis consisted essentially in the arrest of normal 
peristalsis or such interference as to render the peristaltic 
movements inefficient in preventing undue accumulation of 
intestinal contents. The stasis might be produced either by 
neuro-mnscular atony or by mechanical obstruction. Neuro¬ 
muscular atony might be congenital or it might be associated 
with anaemia and other debilitating conditions, or, indeed, 
might be the result of sedentary habits, especially when 
associated with matutinal neglect. The nervous factor 
might manifest itself by a defective reaction to natural 
stimuli, which might be either natural to the individual 
or due to a temporary lowered vitality of the nerve 
centres, as in neurasthenia. Dietetic errors, including 
the taking of semi-solid pulpy food containing an 
insufficiency of solid stimulating residue, also played 
an important part. The condition known as enterospasm, 
which in women might take the form of spasmodic con¬ 
striction of a portion of the colon, was a not uncommon 
accompaniment of hysteria and neurasthenia, particularly 
when these were associated with painful pelvic affections ; 
and if, as sometimes happened, atony of one part of the 
large bowel accompanied enterospasm of the portion 
immediately beyond there was present a combination which 
specially favoured the occurrence of intestinal stasis. As 
regards mechanical obstruction, it was only within the last few 
years that the important role played by mechanical obstruc¬ 
tion and its far-reaching effects had begun to be realised. 
In common with many others, he was at first extremely 
sceptical as to the presence and significance of the various 
adhesions and kinks described by Mr. Lane, but six years 
ago he became a convert as the result of his observation of 
a particular case of chronic intestinal stasis of 12 years’ 
standing. All medical and hygienic remedies having proved 
unavailing, he consulted Mr. Lane, as the patient appeared 
to be sinking from emaciation and asthenia. At the short- 
circuiting operation several thick adhesive bands were clearly 
demonstrated, which were certainly abnormal. The patient, 
who had been a miserable chronic invalid for many 
years, now enjoyed perfect health and had been able 
to play seven sets of tennis without undue fatigue. 
She gained 2 st. in weight after the operation. His 
later experience of a considerable number of similar 
operation demonstrations in most cases preceded by radio- 
graphic examinations had only tended to strengthen his 
belief in the importance of these adhesive structures and 
kinks, and he felt he could with confidence predict that a 
similar view would sooner or later be universally accepted 
by the medical profession. In his own experience, the two 
facts that stood out prominently were the enormous pre¬ 
ponderance of cases occurring in the female sex and the 
very frequent association with enteroptosis. Out of some 
14 successive cases of well-marked intestinal stasis that had 
recently been under his care all had been women, and with 
the exception of three all exhibited X ray evidence of 
visceroptosis to a greater or less degree. The average age of 
these patients was 35, the ages varying from 29 to 44. He 
had one case (not in this series) of an old lady 72 years 
of age. In the above series of cases the average period 
between the onset of symptoms and the date of coming 
under observation had been 12 years. There had generally 
been a history of constipation, commencing in early 
adult life (18 to 24), the more remote symptoms 
of auto-intoxication, including emaciation and asthenia, 
becoming pronounced between the ages of 30 and 
45. Another curious fact in his series was that with 
three exceptions all the patients were unmarried, which 
confirms Mr. Lane’s views in legard to the beneficial 
effects of matrimony as a counteracting influence. The 
BB 3 
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explanation of this sex preponderance he believed to be 
found in the fact that enteroptosis was probably by far the 
most important primary causal factor in the production of 
intestinal stasis, visceroptosis being fully ten times more 
common in the female than in the male. This greater 
frequency might be attributed to the following causes : 
(1) The less marked obliquity of the female pelvis, so that 
the pelvic cavity, in addition to having greater width and 
capacity, was more of a continuation of the elongated female 
abdominal cavity, while the more expanded pubic arch gave 
less direct support to the overlying viscera ; (2) the more 
lax condition of the abdominal walls in women, which 
offered less resistance to downward pressure and which 
might be accentuated by over-distension due to repeated 
pregnancies and other causes ; (3) the wearing by women of 
wrongly constructed corsets, which Kinhorn believed to be 
an important causal factor, particularly when the corset 
exerted pressure on the base of the thorax and upper part of the 
abdomen, thus forcing the organs downwards ; (4) the almost 
universal adoption in civilised countries of the sitting posture 
in the act of defalcation in contrast to the natural crouching 
one, the present high lavatory seats being specially harmful 
in the case of women and children ; and (5) the greater 
tendency to neurasthenic debility and constitutional weak¬ 
ness of the mesenteric and other peritoneal attachments. 
As regards the symptomatology of intestinal stasis, his series 
of cases tended to confirm the truth of Mr. Lane’s observa¬ 
tions in regard to auto-intoxication, though he was inclined 
to join issue with him in regarding the frequently associated 
neurasthenia as necessarily in all cases a sequela of in¬ 
testinal stasis. He believed that in not a few instances 
neurasthenic debility was in reality a precursor of the stasis 
and a not unimportant casual factor—possibly hereditary. 
It would lu* impossible to enumerate all the symptoms 
manifested by these patients ; the most important had been 
general Languor and inertia, irritability, mental depression, 
cold, clammy, and livid extremities, dark staining of the skin, 
muscular debility, incapacity for prolonged physical or 
mental exertion, and progressive emaciation. A nodular con¬ 
dition of the breasts was often present in the advanced 
cases. Abdominal pain and tenderness were present in 
varying degree, and in practically all of these were found 
evidence of definite obstruction, due to ileal kinks, duodeno¬ 
jejunal kinks, angulation of the flexures or fixation and 
impaction of the emeum or sigmoid in the pelvis. In 
several cases the radiographic evidence was confirmed 
at the subsequent* operation. It was noteworthy that 
in some cases of enteroptosis and intestinal stasis there 
were remarkably few symptoms, while other patients, 
in some of whom the condition seemed less advanced, 
were in a miserable condition of ill-health ; in the 
former a condition of tolerance seemed to have been estab¬ 
lished. He might take this opportunity of emphasising the 
great importance of radiography in diagnosing the presence 
of visceroptosis, the presence of kinks or impactions, the site 
of the obstruction, and the full extent of the stasis. As 
regards remote sequela?, he had had instances of cystic 
changes in the left ovary which had become involved in the 
sigmoid adhesions, appendicular irritation, gall-stones, 
gastric dilatation, and mucous colitis, but had had no ex¬ 
perience of actual ulceration of stomach or duodenum, 
carcinoma, or tuberculosis following intestinal stasis. With 
reference to treatment, he could speak strongly of the value 
of liquid petroleum in association with abdominal massage, 
exercises, and electricity, while in the visceroptosis much 
benefit resulted from the use of properly constructed corsets 
and abdominal supports. As regards operative measures, 
resection of the bowel or even short-circuiting was heroic 
treatment even for obstinate constipation. He had, however, 
harl experience of several cases in which simple measures 
had been tried without avail to relieve the constipation and 
abdominal pain and to check the progressive ill-health, and 
in which he felt it his duty to advise operation. The dividing 
of the ileum and the short-circuiting of its termination 
into the pelvic oolon or upper part of the rectum had proved 
more than satisfactory, and the patients were all now enjoy¬ 
ing good health. In Mr. Lane’s hands the operation appeared 
to be attended by but little risk. If the results were so good 
it was surely better in advanced cases where simple remedies 
had failed to have recourse to this radical cure for intestinal 
stasis, rather than leave the patient in a miserable state of 
suffering and chronic invalidism, rendering life almost 


insupportable, and so lowering the leslstive power of the 
tissues, owing to the effects of auto-iutoxication, as to 
frequently endanger the life of the individual from inter- 
current complications or otherwise. 

The discussion was continued on Monday, Dec. 16th. 


WEST LONDON MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


Exhibition of Cases.—Pelvic Appendicitis and its Treatment. 

A meeting of this society was held at the West London 
Hospital on Dec. 6th, Dr. G. P. Shutkr, the President, 
being in the chair. 

The President said he had much pleasure in announcing 
that Sir Berkeley Moynihan had consented to deliver the 
next Cavendish lecture ; also that the annual dinner of the 
society would take place on Feb. 6th. 

Mr. N. Bishop Harman showed three cases. Cases 1 and 2 
both showed Senile Central Choroiditis, with deposits of 
cholesterine crystals in the degenerate tissue. The maculae 
w'ere practically destroyed, gave a “ w’orm-eaten ” appear¬ 
ance, and glistened like jewelled patches. Angiosclerosis 
and some lenticular changes w r ere apparent. Vision was bad. 
Case 3 was a boy with unusually well-marked Opaque Nerve 
Fibres in the Left Eye. A plume-shaped radiate white patch, 
springing from the lower edge of the disc, passed below the 
macula, and vessels w r ere seen embedded in its fibres. The 
condition had no pathological significance and was distin¬ 
guished from a pathological exudate by the complete absence 
of any signs of inflammation, such as haze or puffiness of 
the retina. 

Mr. W. Sampson Handley read a paper on Pelvic 
Appendicitis and its Treatment. He commenced by stating 
that the paper was based upon his experience of the disease, 
and dealt with those peculiarities u r hich characterise 
appendicitis w r hen the appendix occupied a pelvic posi¬ 
tion ; the pelvic signs and symptoms which might arise 
in connexion with a normally placed appendix were not 
considered. Early operation was specially important in 
pelvic appendicitis because in the earliest clinical stage of 
the disease the appendix might be gangrenous or distended 
to the point of rupture, and because in the pelvis the forma¬ 
tion of a small localised abscess round the appendix was the 
exception. More usually an unlocalised peritonitis resulted, 
which was very apt to produce inflammatory paralysis of the 
pelvic intestines. The pelvic ileum was intensely congested, 
oedematous, sharply kinked, and immobile, while the ileum 
above the pelvis was distended hut not inflamed. The 
obstruction was, moreover, a duplex one, for he was able to 
show from his cases that the pelvic sigmoid also was the 
seat of obstruction—a faot of great importance in treatment. 
Clinically the disease might be divided into three stages: 

(1) The stage of hypogastric colic or ambulatory stage ; 

(2) that of intestinal obstruction; and (3) that of peri¬ 
tonitis. Frequently cases were first seen by a medical man 
in the second stage, for the subjective signs were less 
marked if the appendix lay in the pelvis. The clinical 
signs w'ere next dealt with in detail. Pain on micturition 
and the absence of rigidity and swelling in the right iliac 
fossa were especially referred to. A retro-caecal appen¬ 
dicitis, with trickling of pus into the pelvis, might closely 
simulate a pelvic appendicitis. Moreover, a pelvic abscess 
w T as a common result of inflammation of a normally placed 
appendix; in such cases intestinal obstruction rarely resulted, 
and the prognosis w r as much better than in true pelvic appen¬ 
dicitis. Other points in diagnosis were dealt writh. In regard 
to the treatment of seven cases operated upon during the firs: 
48 hours after onset all recovered. Ileo-cmcostomy was neces¬ 
sary in only tw'o of these cases. Of eight late cases, some of 
whom were first seen in a hopeless condition, five died. It was 
essential to decide definitely whether inflammatory obstruc¬ 
tion was or was not present. In the presence of obstruction 
an ilco-caecostomy was necessary. Remembering that the 
pelvic sigmoid was also paralysed, it was necessary to 
provide a temporary safety-valve for the large intestine by 
tying a catheter into the caecum. Ileo-caecostomy combined 
with caecostomy was the method of choice for obstruction of 
pelvic inflammatory origin. 

The President, after thanking Mr. Sampson Handley for 
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his interesting and instructive paper, said he would like to 
hear the views of members on the relationship between 
pelvic appendicitis and disturbed menstruation, a subject only 
briefly referred to in the paper. He had seen many remark¬ 
able cases in which one might have expected to find some 
relationship, but in vain ; on the other hand, he had 
observed cases in which there was great derangement, often 
with severe pain, although the inflamed appendix was far 
removed from the organs concerned. Another point he 
wished to hear discussed was the best method of drainage 
in pelvic appendicitis associated with abscess. The late Mr. 
Bidwell opened and drained such abscesses successfully in a 
very large number of cases through the rectum without 
making any abdominal incision. The great advantages of 
this method were : (1) No wound in the abdominal wall; (2) 
pus evacuated by its natural route ; (3) avoidance of shock 
from a prolonged operation; and (4) no disturbance of 
inflamed or adherent intestine. 

Mr. Asi.ett Baldwin laid stress on the insidious forma¬ 
tion of appendix abscess in the pelvis. He considered 
drainage through the rectum or vagina the best method of 
dealing with a soft lump felt in either situation, but if the 
abscess burrowed into the abdomen incision above would be 
required as well ; after about two months the appendix could 
be removed through an abdominal incision, and in this way 
hernia through the abdominal wall was best avoided. In his 
experience, short-circuiting or opening the intestine had not 
been required in anything like so large a proportion of cases 
as in the series described by Mr. Handley, and he thought 
this had been avoided by the sitting position, eserine sali¬ 
cylate and pituitary extract hypodermically, and calomel by 
the mouth. Not long ago he had a severe case in which 
the small intestine relieved itself through the upper part of 
the abdominal incision, and he had to operate twice to close 
the hole in the bowel. 

Mr. Rickard W. Lloyd related a case in which the sudden 
onset of the symptoms at first suggested a perforation of the 
stomach, but next day symptoms of an acute affection of the 
right ovary or appendix developed. At operation the appendix 
was found adherent to the right ovary, and both presented 
evidences of long-standing inflammation and were sup¬ 
purating. The appendix, ovary, and a calcareous lumbar 
gland were removed, drainage was secured, and the patient 
recovered. In another case, a child, aged 12, was affected 
with colic, and on rectal examination, with a view to 
excluding impaction of fjeces as a cause of the colic, a pro¬ 
lapsed appendix was felt. Within two days an exploratory 
laparotomy revealed a gangrenous appendix, with a little 
turbid fluid in Douglas’s pouch. The day following the 
operation the girl seemed convalescent, but on the third day 
showed signs of jaundice, became maniacal, and died on the 
fourth day. 

Dr. J. A. Mansell Moitllin agreed that the diagnosis 
between appendicitis and diseases of the uterine appendages 
was often a matter of difficulty, especially in chronic cases, 
but he did not think that the relationships referred to by the 
President were of much value from a diagnostic point of 
view, as menstrual irregularities were due to so many causes. 

Mr. F. G. Lloyd drew attention to statistics proving that 
70 per cent, of cases of appendicitis recovered without 
surgical interference. Nature was wonderfully protective 
and conservative in many instances if the patient was kept 
at rest, and he advocated operation in the quiescent period 
when possible. On the other hand, it was important not to 
delay operation when the physical signs and condition of the 
patient appeared to justify intervention. He also referred to 
a paper he had read before the society in which he dealt 
with drainage per rectum and vagina and the use of an 
exploring syringe in certain cases. 

Mr. O. L. Addison did not consider pelvic appendicitis 
more dangerous than, or indeed as dangerous as, appendicitis 
elsewhere. Out of 20 such cases in which he had operated, 
about half of them being children, all recovered. He did 
not think obstruction so common as Mr. Handley’s paper 
suggested, as not one of his cases was obstructed. He 
invariably found some history or evidence of disordered 
micturition, usually taking the form of retention or acute 
pain referred to the end of the penis. 

Mr. W. McAdam Eccles considered that the appendix 
lay over the brim of the pelvis more commonly than was 
usually supposed, and more frequently so in the female than 
in the male. Pain felt before micturition implied a full 


bladder pressing, directly or indirectly, upon an inflamed 
appendix, while pain .succeeding micturition implied an 
emptying bladder dragging upon an inflamed appendix. In 
a few cases he had seen retention, but only in inales. 
Enuresis in children was sometimes due to an inflamed 
pelvic appendix. These symptoms w'ere of much more value 
in chronic inflammations of the appendix. Mr. Handley’s 
description of the condition of the ileum and lower part of 
the sigmoid in pelvic peritonitis was most instructive and 
his method of drainage most ingenious. With regard to 
a pelvic abscess slowly developing in connexion with a 
chronically inflamed appendix he recalled a case in ]*>int ; 
the abscess was opened above the symphysis as well as 
through the rectum, and the abscess cavity quickly closed. 

Dr. A. J. Rice-Oxley mentioned an acute case in which 
sigus of vesical irritability led him to a correct diagnosis in 
an otherwise doubtful case. He was also able to support, 
the statement that a very vague train of symptoms often 
ushered in an attack of appendicitis, which but for oj>era- 
tion must have proved fatal. Early operation in mod wises 
of anything like a suspicious character was the best way to 
deal with the attack. 

Mr. Sampson Handley, in replying to various points 
raised in the discussion on his paper, said that he thought 
some of the speakers had not drawn any distinction between 
true pelvic appendicitis—the subject of his paper and 
cases where pus tracked into the pelvis from a normally 
placed appendix. The latter was a much less dangerous 
class of case, because it rarely led to obstruction. 


LIVERPOOL MEDICAL INSTITUTION. 


Exhibition of Cases.—Ionic Medication. 

A meeting of this society was held on Dec. 5th, Mr. 
Robert Joses, the President, being in the chair. 

Dr. G. G. S. Stopford-Taylor and Dr. R. W. MacKknna 
showed a large number of patients suffering from skin dis¬ 
eases. The most interesting were : 1. A girl, aged 8, with 
three varieties of Tubercular Lesions—viz., lupus j>ernio 
affecting the fingers, lupus erythematosus, and pulmonary 
tuberculosis. Von Pirquet’s test was positive. 2. A man suf¬ 
fering from Darier’s Disease. Under treatment with tlie X 
rays very marked improvement had been obtained, as shown 
by photographs taken before treatment was begun. 3. A case 
of Lupus Verrucosus, treated with zinc ions. The soft and 
pliable scar of almost normal colour was a striking feature. 
Photographs of the bands, showing the great extent of the 
disease before the treatment, were exhibited. 4. A case of 
Chlorine Acne in a chemical labourer. The whole trunk of 
the patient before treatment was covered with large 
sebaceous cysts, which were removed by excision. The 
smaller lesions had been treated with the X rays with great 
success. Two cases of extensive Favus, a case of ►Sclero¬ 
derma, and a case of Ichthyosis were also shown, as well as 
a large number of interesting photographs and wax caste of 
cutaneous diseases. 

Dr. Stopford-Taylor and Dr. MacKenna communicated 
a paper on Ionic Medication. They explained the principles 
upon which ionic medication depends, and showed how in 
dilute solutions of salt there were present three varieties of 
element—viz., positively charged metallic radicles, negatively 
charged basic radicles, and neutral molecules of the salt. 
The ions of metal, the hydrogen ion of acids, and the 
alkaloids carried a positive charge of electricity, and could 
therefore be introduced into the body under the jxisitive 
electrode. The metalloids and iron metals, the halogens, 
and the hydroxyl ions of alkaloids were negatively charged, 
and were introduced under the negative electrode. Penetra¬ 
tion through the skin was chiefly through the glandular 
orifices, the current choosing the path of least resistance. The 
depth of penetration was dependent upon the intensity of the 
current and the duration of each treatment. Some of the 
ions, especially those of the heavy metals, entered into new 
combinations with the albuminous fluids of the body and 
were precipitated ; others combined with the salts in the 
tissue cells; while others passed into the tissues in the soluble 
state and were rapidly diffused. The ions of all the heavy 
metals were more or less caustic. In large doses they were 
destructive ; in small doses stimulating. The zinc ion was a 
very powerful coagulator of albumin. The action of the 
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chlorine ion was entirely different from the action of free 
chlorine, which was a powerful oxidiser and antiseptic. 
Ionised chlorine had the power of softening cicatricial 
tissue. In applying the treatment the pads used must be 
thick and well saturated ; the metal electrode should not 
touch the skin at any point ; the skin must be free from 
abrasions; all breaks in the continuity of the conductors must 
be eliminated, and the current must be introduced and cut 
off very gradually. The widest field for the application of 
ionic therapy w r as dermatology. The zinc ion gave excellent 
results in the treatment of lupus vulgaris, the resulting scar 
being soft, pliable, and elastic, and differing only slightly in 
colour from the normal skin. Ionisation with zinc was the 
best method of treating intranasal lupus. The zinc ion 
would also cure many cases of rodent ulcer, and coccogenic 
sycosis could be also treated with this ion. The chlorine ion 
would cure alopecia areata ; ringworm of the scalp could be 
treated with the iodine or mercuric ion. The copper ion had 
been used for lupus erythematosus, and the magnesium ion 
would cure multiple warts. Pigmented stains could be 
removed from the skin by ionisation. The advantages of 
ionic medication were : the ease of applying it, its compara¬ 
tive painlessness, and the fact that it is possible to intro¬ 
duce remedies into the actual protoplasm of the cell. Even 
greater results might be expected from ionic medication 
when some of the radio-active salts had been pressed into 
service. 


GLASGOW OBSTETRICAL AND GYNAECO¬ 
LOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Exhibition of Specimen*. — Record of a Year's Work .— 
C<esarean Section.—Central Placenta Pnevia .— Unusual 
Indication for Ccesarean Section. 

A meeting of this society was held on Nov. 27th, Dr. J. 
Lindsay, the President, being in the chair. 

Dr. G. Balfour Marshall showed: (1) Specimen of 
Carcinoma Vulvae removed from a patient aged 70; (2) a 
Mixed-celled Sarcoma of Corpus Uteri from a patient aged 
68 ; (3) Uterus with Sarcoma of Both Ovaries (age of patient 
47) ; and (4) two specimens of Carcinoma Cervicis removed 
by Wertheim’s operation. 

Dr. Louis K McIlroy exhibited for Professor Munro 
Kerr : (1) Specimen of Ovarian Pregnancy ; (2) Pregnancy 
in Rudimentary Horn, ruptured ; (3) Myxomatous Mass from 
Interior of Uterus ; and (4) Inversion of Uterus with 
Degenerating Fibroid. 

Mr. Donald Duff showed a Uterus with Multiple Fibroids 
removed by abdominal hysterectomy on account of haemor¬ 
rhage. 

Professor J. M. Munro Kerr communicated a paper on the 
Record of a Year’s Work in his ward in the Glasgow Royal 
Infirmary. After mentioning some details of technique 
employed before and during operation, the cases of abdominal 
section during pregnancy were first dealt with. These 
numbered six—two ovariotomies, one myomectomy, one 
appendicectomy, one intestinal obstruction, and one ruptured 
bladder with retro-displacement of the gravid uterus. All 
recovered except the case of ruptured bladder. Pregnancy 
was undisturbed by the operations performed ; this result was 
attained by handling the uterus with extreme gentleness. 
Abortion was liable to occur if the uterus was roughly handled. 
In all the cases the patients were kept lightly under morphia 
for the first, two days after operation. There were 35 ovari¬ 
otomies ; two cases were fatal—one an advanced malignant 
case, the other died from septic pelvic peritonitis on the fifth 
day. In three of the cases there was torsion of the pedicle ; 
one occurred suddenly in the ward, and had to be operated on 
immediately ; the cyst was found ruptured. Another case was 
found ruptured on operation. One case of ovarian pregnancy 
was encountered. Two cases of hrematoma of the ovary 
were operated on, both illustrating the extreme pain often 
present in this condition. Of malformations of the 
uterus, there were two cases of entire absence, one case of 
pregnancy in a rudimentary horn, and one of uterus bicornis 
unicollis. In the latter case there was marked dysmenorrhoea, 
and the half uterus into which a sound could not be passed 
was removed, leaving the other. The patient had since been 
altering regularly, with almost no dysmenorrhoea. In five 
cases the uterus was removed for chronic metritis—four by 


the abdominal route, one by the vagina. Twenty-three 
operations were performed for moveable backward dis¬ 
placements—ventrofixation 12, Gilliam two, sling nine. One 
case was operated on for inversion of the uterus caused 
by a submucous fibroid ; the inversion occurred suddenly. 
The tumour was removed and the vagina and uterus douched. 
The uterus remained inverted. A second operation was 
performed a fortnight later, during which the patient 
died. Four cases of myomectomy occurred ; one tumour 
removed during the third month of pregnancy was found 
to be necrobiotic. Hysterectomy for myoma was per¬ 
formed in 22 cases ; all recovered. Twice hysterectomy 
was done for puerperal septicajmia ; one recovered. Four 
other cases of severe puerperal sepsis were seen ; one died ; 
the infecting organism was the pneumococcus. Of the 12 
cases of malignant disease operated on three were carcinoma 
of the corpus, one sarcoma, the others cancer of the cervix. 
Three other cases seen were too advanced for operation. There 
were three deaths, a mortality of 25 per cent. Five Wertheim 
operations were done ; two cases died. Ten cases of extra- 
uterine pregnancy were operated on, three of special 
interest: (1) ovarian pregnancy ; (2) extra-uterine sac 
adherent to bowel and causing obstruction ; (3) infected 
sac, in which case it was necessary to resect a portion of 
small bowel. Twenty-eight cases of salpingitis were 
operated on, 12 cases of appendicitis, and six cases of 
resection of bowel 

Dr. A. W. Russell read a paper on the Widening of the 
Scope of Caesarean Section. The field of Caesarean section 
might be said to have undergone extension in tv o directions: 
1. The development of the operation itself. Porro, and later 
Sanger, improved the earlier methods, and recently it had 
become possible for operators to publish long series of 
successful cases. The simple operation had a great variety 
of modifications. The abdominal incision had been 
enlarged to allow eventration of the uterus ; it had been 
made lower or transverse to give easier access to the 
lower uterine segment. The uterine incision also had been 
modified—e.g., the sagittal fundal, the posterior cervical, 
and the transverse fundal. The most noteworthy recent 
development was the extra peritoneal Caesarean section—the 
avoidance of the peritoneal cavity in the course of the opera¬ 
tion. The most experienced operators never lost their fear 
of septic infection. A little over five years ago the first 
account of the extraperitoncal operation was published by 
Frank, and already hundreds had been recorded. The 
success of the operation depended on the ease with which the 
peritoneum could be pushed up from the bladder and uterus. 
Varieties of the operation were the transperitoneal and fiank 
incision methods. The obstetrician had in this operation a 
means of helping a woman with much less risk than by the 
intraperitoneal method at a stage when labour was advanced. 
The risks of serious septic trouble were markedly minimised. 
They had in this operation a means of help in certain cases 
of placenta pnevia and in transverse or oblique presenta¬ 
tions with impaction. 2. The scope of Caesarean section 
had been extended to cover a much larger area of operative 
work. It was possible to secure better results for mother 
and child by one or other method of this operation in many 
difficult and abnormal cases than could be obtained by the 
older, cruder, often mutilating, practices of high forceps, 
accouchement force, decapitation, and embryotomy. 

Dr. J. Laurie (Greenock) read notes of a case of Caesarean 
Section for Obstruction caused by a Subperitoneal Tumour. 
The patient was admitted to hospital on Sept. 12th. 
1910, having been in labour since the previous day, and 
attended by a midwife. The child was alive and the os uteri 
well dilated. A mass with smooth surface was felt through 
the posterior vaginal wall. Caesarean section was done, and 
a live child weighing 81b. extracted ; the wound was closed 
in layers. A week later the patient became restless, with 
rapid pulse, and her temperature was 103° F. The mass was 
felt to be fluctuant and was incised and drained. Later, 
under chloroform, the retro-uterine space was cleared out; 
large masses of hair and pieces of bone were removed. The 
patient was discharged well three months after admission. 

Dr. \V. D. Macfarlane read a paper on Central Placenta 
Pnevia successfully treated by Caesarean section. After 
mentioning the latent opinions expressed by American and 
British gynaecologists as to the indications and scope of 
Caesarean section in placenta pnevia, Dr. Macfarlane stated 
that he had seen five cases during the past year in which he 
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had found that the methods of Braxton Hicks and vaginal 
plugging had not given satisfactory results. Four of the 
■cases had long and tedious convalescence, either due to 
severe bleeding or resulting sepsis ; one died from haemor¬ 
rhage. It would have been possible in all the cases to 
perform Caesarean section easily, with probable successful 
result both to mother and child. By adopting the usually 
recognised methods the maternal mortality was not great, but 
the morbidity was excessive and all the children were sacri¬ 
ficed. Recently a case was seen and central placenta pnevia 
diagnosed ; the child was alive and the cervix was undilated 
within a fortnight of term. Caesarean section was performed, 
with perfect result to mother and child. In 26 cases reported 
by Kronigand Sellheim all the mothers and children recovered. 
This method of treatment was perfectly justifiable in the 
bands of one accustomed to abdominal surgery. Sellheim 
had recorded eight successful cases both as regards mother 
and child by the extraperitoneal Caesarean section. Ciesarean 
section was the ideal treatment of central placenta pnevia 
when the mother had not been infected by much handling 
and the child was viable. 

Dr. David Shannon read a communication on an Unusual 
Indication for Caesarean Section. The patient had a difficult 
first labour, forceps being used, and complete tearing of the 
perineum resulted. Attempt at repair was made after the 
operation without success. A second operation for the tear 
was also unsuccessful. A third operation by Dr. W. W. H. 
Tate (London) gave an excellent result. Her second labour 
followed, resulting in another complete perineal tear. She 
•was operated on again ; the parts were largely composed of 
fibrous tissue; the result was fairly satisfactory. She 
became pregnant for the third time in November, 1911. 
Considering the certainty of further tearing, and as the 
perineum was almost wholly made up of scar tissue, 
Caesarean section was advised and performed. She was 
sterilised at the same time by tying the Fallopian tubes. 
She made an excellent recovery.—Dr. Russell, Dr. E. H. L. 
Oliphant, Dr. Macfarlane, Mr. Duff, and the President 
took part in the discussion. 


Leeds and West Riding Medico-Chirurgical 

Society.—A meeting of this society was held on Dec. 13th, 
Dr. J. Dobson, the President, being in the chair.—Amongst 
other cases Dr. T. Wardrop Griffith allowed a woman, aged 
26, in whom a Hemiplegia had developed gradually, though 
rapidly. The initial symptoms were partial loss of power in 
the left arm and leg, with feelings of chilliness in these 
limbs and also in the left side of the face. She was able to 
g-et to bed, but soon after lost the use of the left side of the 
body completely. Steady improvement is now' taking place, 
two months after the onset. Dr. Griffith was of opinion that 
an initial embolism had occurred, and this had been 
followed by thrombosis, and that the improvement was to 
be attributed to absorption of the clot.—Dr. T. Churton 
showed two cases of Angina associated with Marked 
Arterio-sclerosis. — Dr. Wilfred Vining presented a patient 
exhibiting symptoms suggestive of Friedreich’s Ataxia. The 
indications were largely confined to the right side and had 
been present for about 12 years. There was no evidence of 
heredity.—Dr. Maxwell Telling showed a case of Tabes in a 
woman whose husband is a tabo-paralytic. He also showed 
a. woman in whom a moderate enlargement of the spleen had 
been noted for about three years. During this period the 
general health had been indifferent. The spleen had enlarged 
rapidly in the past few' months, the enlargement being 
irregular. There was a boss on the antero-external aspect 
which was softer than the rest of the organ. There was an 
intermittent pyrexia, and the blood examination revealed a 
ohlorotic anaemia associated with a marked eosinophilia. Dr. 
Telling thought that the question of hydatid cyst of the spleen 
was to be seriously considered.—Mr. J. A. Coupland showed 
a case of Unusual Ulceration of the Cheek, w hich he thought 
probably due to glanders. —Major C. G. Spencer, R.A.M.C., 
showed a case of Lympho-sarcoma treated with Coley’s fluid. 
The patient was a man, aged 26, from whom a large" mass of 
glands, diagnosed by the pathologist as lympho-sarcoma, 
bad been removed in March, 1912. Owing to rapid recur- 
rence a second operation was performed three weeks later, 
but it was not possible to completely remove the tumour. 
Ooley’s fluid commenced forthwith, and the dose gradually 
increased to 10 minims daily. The tumour was completely 


gone at the end of eight weeks, and there had been no 
recurrence up to the present time. Mr. H. Littlewood showed 
a case of Salivary Fistula following a gumma of the cheek. 
He had excised the fistulous opening, and then dissected out 
the duct, having first passed a silver wire along it. A small 
steel tube was then passed into the duct, and tube with duct 
passed through cheek into the mouth, an opening having 
been made for it through the outer edge of the masseter 
muscle. The end of duct with tube in situ was secured by 
a catgut stitch, which w r as fixed around the last upper molar 
tooth, and the incision on the outer side closed. Result 
satisfactory.—Cases were also shown by Mr. A. Gough, Mr. 
C. Oldfield, Mr. Walter Thompson, Mr. H. Collinson, Mr. 
J. F. Dobson, Mr. R. Law’ford Knaggs, Mr. Alex. Sharp, Mr. 
G. Constable Hayes, Mr. E. W. Bain, Mr. H. Seeker Walker, 
Mr. A. L. Whitehead, Mr. Michael A. Teale, and Dr. 
Watson. 

Nottingham Medico-Chirurgical Society.— A 

meeting of this society was held on Dec. 4th, Mr. W. G. 
Laws, the President, being in the chair.—In opening a dis¬ 
cussion on the Treatment of Gonorrhoea Dr. W. Hunter said 
that notwithstanding excuses to the contrary there was only 
one cause for urethral gonorrhoea. During his 30 years of 
practice he had not found that the treatment of acute gonor¬ 
rhoea had changed to any great extent. The treatment of 
the acute stage consisted of rest as far as was practicable, 
warmth to the parts, abstinence from alcohol, and flushing 
out the urinary apparatus by means of barley water, <$cc. He 
also gave mist, alba and ordered the testicles to be sus¬ 
pended. In early cases he found the disease could be 
rapidly cured by inserting antrophors, or silver nitrate-coated 
spring bougies. Four of these usually effected a cure in a fort¬ 
night. In the later stages of the disease injections of sulphate 
of alum, zinc, and copper (a drachm of each to an ounce 
of water) were of great value. Chronic gonorrhoea should be a 
rare disease ; the passage of large metal bougies two or 
three times a week was useful in such cases. In cases of 
married men methylene blue was of use chiefly in preserving 
the happiness of the home, and in his opinion Dr. Hunter 
ventured to say the deception was justifiable.—Mr. A. M. 
Webber related a case of a boy, aged 4 years, suffering from 
a typical attack of acute gonorrhoea, and Dr. F. H. Jacob 
said he frequently saw cases of gonorrhoeal vaginitis in 
young girls.—Mr. P. E. Tresidder, in chronic cases, after 
washing out the anterior urethra, injected a solution of 
2 per cent, eucaine and then massaged the prostate and 
thoroughly washed out the posterior urethra and bladder. 
It was important for the medical attendant to carry out this 
personally.—Mr. J. W. M. Hunter used a weak solution of 
potassium permanganate.—Mr. K. Black spoke of the length 
of time gonorrhoea could remain latent in the prostate.—Dr. 
C. H. Cattle urged the use of vaccines in chronic cases, 
especially where arthritis was present.—Dr. R. Alderson 
had had a remarkable success by injecting a vaccine in a 
case of acute gonorrhoeal conjunctivitis.—Mr. H. Herbert said 
that gonorrhoeal iritis was a recurrent disease existing until 
the disease was cured in the posterior urethra.—Dr. J. 
Watson related a case of pyosalpinx where the pus had been 
present for five years.—Dr. W. T. Rowe described a case 
where the penis was indurated for the last inch and a half. 

Harveian Society.— A meeting of this society 
w r as held on Dec. 12th, Dr. H. J. Macevoy, the Presi¬ 
dent., being in the chair.—Mr. Charles W. M. Hope 
read a paper on Suppuration in the Nasal Sinuses. 

After describing their anatomy and development and the 
etiology of sinus infection, he discussed the various 
nose, eye, ear, cranial, and general symptoms. Many 
cases, he said, first came under notice on account of 
troubles otherwise than nasal, and instanced the case 

of a patient who came to him on account of deafness 

in the right ear due to middle-ear catarrh, the cause of 
which w r as a foul maxillary empyema on the same side. 
After describing the various methods of examination carried 
out to reach a definite diagnosis, he briefly described the 
treatment, operative and palliative, necessary for each 
individual sinus. The paper was well illustrated by 

means of bony and recent specimens and 9ome excel¬ 
lent X ray photographs.—The paper was discussed by Dr. 
R. H. Scanes Spicer and Dr. J. Matthews, and Mr. Hope 
replied.— Dr. B. H. Spilsbury then read a paper on 
Injury as a Predisposing Cause of New Growths. He 
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pointed out that tumours of the more superficial parts 
of the body were the ones in which a history of 
injury was most frequently obtained. Taking the bony 
skeleton, he showed that tumours occurred with greater 
frequency in those bones which were more frequently 
injured and in those parts of the bonos which were more 
superficial. In the case of brain tumours, the tubercular 
as well as the neoplastic, not only was there a frequent 
association with injury, but in some cases a remarkable 
relationship of the tumour to the injured area either 
immediately beneath it or in the contre-coup position. 
Again, in melanotic growths of the skin injury or chronic 
irritation by clothes or otherwise appeared frequently to be a 
cause of tumour development. In testicular or mammary 
tumours injury was probably a less frequent predisposing 
cause.—The paper was discussed by Dr. Scanes Spicer, Mr. 
Hope, and the President, and Dr. Spilsbury replied. 


$ietos anb Jjtotfos of $ooks. 

Clinical Bacteriology and Hematology for Practitioners. By 
W. D’Este Emery, M.D., B.Sc. Lond., Director of the 
Laboratories and Lecturer on Pathology and Bacterio¬ 
logy, King’s College Hospital, and Lecturer on General 
Pathology, London School of Medicine for Women ; 
Fourth edition. London : H. K. Lewis. 1912. Pp. 274. 
Price 7 s. 6d. net. 

That this book meets the needs of the practitioner is 
clearly shown by the call for a new edition within so short 
a time. It is deservedly popular. As each successive edition 
has been reviewed with appreciation in these columns, and 
as the present differs but slightly from the third edition, it is 
hardly necessary to consider the work in detail at this stage 
of its career. 

The title sufficiently indicates its scope and the public 
for whom it is especially intended. The technique of the 
various methods used in the clinical laboratory for the 
diagnosis of disease is clearly and succinctly taught, and as 
it is assumed that the worker will not, in many cases, have 
the resources of a well-equipped laboratory at his disposal, 
various simple methods and contrivances are suggested. 
Probably the most important characteristic of the book is 
that it teaches the practitioner how and when he can be 
helped in diagnosis and treatment by the use of modern 
methods of pathological investigation, when he would be wise 
to seek expert assistance, and how to interpret and assign true 
values to his own results or to such as are reported to him. 
He is also carefully instructed as to what materials to select 
for examination and what methods to employ for their 
collection, so that when they are examined by himself or 
by an expert he may secure results which are accurate and 
trustworthy, and are not vitiated, as so often occurs, by 
errors due to ignorance or carelessness in these preliminary 
operations. 

The most important addition in this issue is a descrip¬ 
tion of the scientific basis for, and the technique of, 
the Wassermann reaction. The method selected by the 
author is a simplification of that originally devised by 
Wassermann, and the author’s choice may be justified on 
grounds of convenience, while its accuracy in the hands of 
one thoroughly acquainted with its limitations is apparently 
satisfactory. In this edition it is allowed that Hoffmann’s 
bacillus is not now usually regarded as having any relation 
to the true diphtheria bacillus, though its significance is not 
yet settled. The older methods for the demonstration of the 
tubercle bacillus are preferred by the author for general use 
to some more recently introduced, and in this we agree with 
him. The complement fixation method of diagnosis in tuber¬ 
culosis has not found a place. As was to be expected, 
methods of vaccine treatment have grown more important, 
and the change in the attitude of the bacteriologist as to 


the importance and use of opsonic index determinations in 
the treatment of disease by vaccines is recorded. Such 
determinations are still regarded as of value in diagnosis. 
The considerable section on haematology remains practically 
unchanged. 

The form of the book is unaltered. The paper and type 
are satisfactory and the plates are well printed. It is a 
most useful book, and cannot fail to be of value to a 
practitioner even if he does not propose to carry out his own 
pathological examinations. 


Scientific Memoirs of Officers of the Medical and Sanitary 
Departments of the Government of India. No. 51: 

A Streptothrix Isolated from the Spleen of a Jjeper. By 
Major W. G. Liston, I.M.S., and Captain T. S. B. 
Williams, I.M.S. Price 1#. 4 d. No. 52: Dysentery in 
Hazarihagh Central Jail , January, 1910—March, 1911. 
By Captain R. T. Wells, I.M.S. Price 2s. 9 d. No. 53: 
The Development of the Parasite cf Indian Kola Azar. 
By Captain W. S. Patton, I.M.S. Calcutta: Super¬ 
intendent of Government Printing. 1912. Price 1*. 2d. 

The first of these memoirs is a short note on the culture 
characteristics of a streptothrix, especially as grown on 
lemco-agar; the organism was pleomorphic, showing 
coccoid, bacillary, and streptothrix elements. No dates are 
furnished, and the memoir appears to be incomplete. It is 
accompanied by coloured illustrations well executed by the 
Calcutta Phototype Company. 

Captain Wells describes the incidence of dysentery in 
Hazaribagh jail, with results of examination of the stools, 
agglutination reactions, and blood counts. The extent of 
the outbreak is not clearly deducible from the figures giveu. 
The largest number of admissions in any one group of 
convicts is stated to have been 1* 325 (sic) per 1000 in those 
engaged in aloe twine manufacture, while the prevalence 
in the jail as a whole is stated as 4,728 (sic) per 1000 (p. 11b 
The total number of cases is stated on p. 12 to have been 
268, but the population of the jail does not appear to be 
mentioned anywhere. It is, therefore, impossible to correct 
these figures, though it is quite obvious that there is some 
mistake. The author comes to the conclusion that dysentery 
exists in Hazaribagh jail as a chronic recurrent disease, 
especially prevalent in the rainy season ; a small proportion 
of the cases are of the bacillary form. Motile amoebce were 
found in the stools in 19*5 per cent, of the oases, but these 
amoebae are common inhabitants of the air, like moulds c*r 
bacteria, and their presence in cultures from stools is 
sound evidence of original intestinal infection. Some good 
drawings accompany the report, but the printers’ errors are 
inexcusable. The actual numbers of jail population and 
persons affected should also have been stated, so that the 
accuracy of the ratios might have been verified. 

Captain Patton, in his third contribution on the causation of 
kala-azar, after referring to and rejecting Critien's sugges¬ 
tion that the disease may be transmitted by way of th? 
intestinal tract, describes his researches on the life-history 
of the parasite. It is a true insect parasite, having three 
phases—viz., a pre-flagellate stage, in which it is a round o: 
oval body, dividing by simple longitudinal fission, or by 
multiple segmentation; a flagellate stage, in which 
multiplies by rosette formation, and later by longitudir 
division ; and a post-flagellate stage, in which the flagvl n 
are shed, the parasites shorten, divide several times, as: 
finally come back to the round or oval form, containinr •» 
nucleus and blepharoplast. As the parasite of sleeri: 
sickness passes one stage of its life-history in the blood a* 
organs of man, and its multiplicative stage within t 
insect, Glossina palpalls, so the parasite of kala-azar pa* 
one stage in the blood and organs of man and its multipi*; 
tive stage also in an invertebrate, the bug, Cimex rotundas 
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It should be known as Herpetomonas donovani (Laveran and 
Mesnil). The main conclusion from Captain Patton’s new 
■observations is that the parasites taken lip by a bug in its 
last feed from an infected person are the only ones that can 
•develop ; moreover, they can apparently only complete their 
■development provided the bug does not feed again before the 
filial post-flagellates are formed. This last statement may 
need some modification, and further experiments are now in 
^progress. A plate of 73 figures is a valuable addition to this 
•memoir. 

A Clinical Manual of the Malformation$ and Congenital 
Diseases of the Krtus. By Professor R. BlRNBAUM, of 
Gottingen. Translated and annotated by G. Blacker, 
M.D. Loud., F.R.C.P, Lond., F.R.C.S. Eng., Obstetric 
Physician to University College Hospital, &c. London: 
J. and A. Churchill. 1912. Pp. 379. Price 15s. net. 

Exactly why the German genius should surpass so 
•easily the British in the attribute of laborious and 
•comprehensive thoroughness necessary for the compilation 
of a monograph such as this is difficult to understand. But 
the fact is sufficiently attested by the habit we have acquired 
of describing a production of the nature of Professor 
Bimbaum’s as “typically German.” There is no British 
text-book dealing with the subject of congenital malforma¬ 
tions in the minute detail of Professor Birnhaum’s book ; 
•and there is little likelihood of any. (In saying this we do 
not overlook or undervalue Ballantyne's manual, which deals 
with teratomata from a pathological instead of a clinical 
standpoint.) It was therefore desirable that an English transla¬ 
tion should be undertaken, and Dr. Blacker has brought to the 
task a wide learning and a discriminating knowledge of the 
.•subject, and has acted as an editor as well as a translator. 
Indeed, his footnotes and other additions to the German 
original very greatly enhance the value of the book to 
British obstetricians. 

Into the intricate and curious issues which arise on 
-every side when the subject of foetal malformations is under 
-consideration it is impossible here to enter in detail. But 
$hose who read the book for themselves will soon discover 
iffie number of interesting matters discussed. Upon the hypo¬ 
thesis of maternal impressions Professor Birnbaum is very 
severe; he will have nothing to do with such “fables,” 
although his preceding sentence looks almost like an 
attempt to hedge on the matter. Malformations, it is well 
to know, arise for the most part during the first six weeks 
of foetal life ; so that accidents, impressions, and morbid 
fancies generally can after that time be pronounced too late 
■to have any effect; and introspective mothers-to-be can be 
•comforted with this assurance. Death of the ovum followed 
by miscarriage is the usual result; and it is quite open to 
argument whether this may not be a cause of repeated 
•miscarriages in some women who exhibit no obvious other 
•cause for such a series of accidents. Cases are on record 
of mothers to whom a string of malformed children have 
been born, and by far the vast majority of malformed 
foetuses never reach maturity or anything like it. 

We are not sure that obstetric opinion in this county will 
fake kindly to the truly continental method of deciding 
■whether the foetus in utero is alive or dead, which Pro¬ 
fessor Birnbaum describes. This consists in the intro¬ 
duction of a thermometer into the uterus ; when the 
foetus is alive the temperature thus taken will prove to 
be 0’1° higher than it is in the vagina, whereas when 
it is dead the two readings will be the same. Dr. 
Blacker does not tell us whether the degree referred to 
Is centigrade or Fahrenheit; but even if it is the former 
the determination of the difference must surely be a difficult 
matter. The paragraphs dealing with the neural and vital 
reactions of anencephalic monsters contain some very 


interesting facts and experiments; and the obstetrical 
bearings of all these malformations are fully and carefully 
dealt with, especially in the case of hydrocephalus. Pre¬ 
cocious dentition and the curious epithelial pearls common in 
the newborn form another interesting section. Mohammed, 
Louis XIV., Robespierre, and Richard III. are amongst the 
celebrities who have been born with teeth erupted. Errors 
in the determination of sex are familiar topics of medico¬ 
legal text-books. Dr. Blacker’s footnotes on this subject are 
full of wisdom, and supplement the original most admirably. 
Both he and Professor Birnbaum have earned the thanks of 
British practitioners by their happy collaboration over this 
translation of the latter’s comprehensive monograph. 


Anatomic Topographique et Chirurgie du Thymus. Par Dr. 
Eugene Olivier, Ancien Interne des Hopitaux de Paris, 
Aide d’Anatomie & la Faculte de Medecine. Avec 16 
figures et 2 radiographies. Paris: G. Stcinheil. Pp. 152. 

Much has been written during recent years on the 
anatomy, the physiology, and the pathology of the thymus 
gland. Experiments on the effect of the removal of the 
gland have been made on animals, but the -surgery of the 
organ received but little attention until lately, for few thought 
it possible that anything could be done. The first published 
case of operation on the thymus seems to be that of 
Rehn, in 1896, and it had a successful result. Since that 
time many other cases have been reported, and in a large 
number of these the result has been very satisfactory. Dr. 
Olivier lias been associated with Dr. Yeau, who has per¬ 
formed five of these operations, and he has chosen the 
subject of the anatomy and the surgery of the thymus 
for his inaugural thesis, and we may say that the result 
is a valuable contribution to surgery. 

The first part, dealing with the topographical anatomy of 
the thymus, is of great interest, and it depicts some 
figures of horizontal sections of the neck and thorax 
showing very clearly the relations of the organ. The 
second part deals with the surgery of the thymus. 
The author does not believe in the employment of a 
long tube passed through the larynx for the treatment 
of symptoms due to enlargement of the thymus, for he 
considers it a difficult procedure, no more rapid than 
thymectomy, and completely useless in some forms of 
hypertrophy of the thymus, such as the intermittent variety. 
An account is given of the experiments on animals and 
the effects of removal of the gland ; these results were not 
very encouraging. As regards human beings, three operations 
have been proposed for the relief of the symptoms arising 
from an enlargement of the thymus ; these are exothy- 
mopexy—that is to say, the fixation of the thymus in a 
higher position ; resection of the manubrium sterni ; and, 
lastly, thymectomy. 

Dr. Olivier speaks very decidedly against exothymopexy, 
for he considers that it is much more difficult than 
excision. Resection of the manubrium sterni has been 
suggested by some authors to relieve the pressure, but it 
does not appear that it has ever been employed alone, 
and the author holds that by itself it is a useless 
measure, and that combined with resection it prolongs the 
operation needlessly. Thymectomy is the operation he 
considers best, and he thinks that it should not be com¬ 
plete, for in animals total excision is always followed by 
symptoms. He doubts whether any excision in man is ever 
really total, for he believes that a total excision by the 
suprasternal route is practically impossible, and a subtotal 
excision appears to be quite sufficient. An intracapsular 
excision appears to be preferable, as it gives satisfactory 
results, and the risk of wounding neighbouring structures is 
much less than if the extracapsular method is employed. 
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The technique of the operation is then described. The 
question of the anaesthetic is considered, and the author 
thinks that a general anaesthetic may be used if the pulse is 
normal, but the greatest care should be taken in the adminis¬ 
tration. The several steps of the operation are fully de¬ 
scribed and illustrated, so that it is seen to be by no means 
difficult. The mortality results of the operation are these : 
so far as the author could ascertain there have been some 
39 cases of thymectomy, and of these 15 have died. It is 
true that in some of these the fatal result appears not to 
have been due to the operation, but even if the whole of the 
deaths were due to the operation it would be justifiable, 
considering the danger of the condition for which it is 
performed. 

Details are given of many of the cases which have been 
recorded and the results are tabulated. The thesis certainly 
gives the best account which has up to the present appeared 
on this important subject. 


Yersuche zur Immunisierung gegen Trypanosomen. Von Dr. 

Hugo Braun und Dr. Ernst Teichmann. Jena: 

Gustav Fischer. 1912. Pp. 108. Price 3.50 marks. 

In this work upon immunisation against trypanosomes Dr. 
Braun and Dr. Teichmann give an account of their researches, 
with a series of experiments upon animals, carried out by 
them in the Municipal Hygienic Institute at Frankfort-on- 
Main, of which Professor M. Neisser is the director. 

The volume is divided into six short sections in which are 
discussed methods of vaccination against trypanosome 
infection, active and passive immunity, specificity of trypano : 
somes, serum fastness, test-tube experiments, and com¬ 
plement fixation. The last section of all contains a summary 
of the various conclusions, 22 in number, at which the 
authors have arrived as a result of their researches. They 
state in their preface that their purpose was not to write a 
comprehensive treatise covering the whole ground ; but as 
they had for some time been carrying out laboratory experi¬ 
ments and had been making an extended study of the 
literature of the subject they felt themselves in a position 
to offer opinions upon a number of questions which had 
arisen during the course of their inquiry. Moreover, as they 
were proceeding to German East Africa they determined 
to publish separately in its present form the results which 
had been reached so far by their investigations. 

Some of the author’s work has already, we believe, been 
reported in the pages of the Deutsche Medizinisohe 
Wochsnschrift, but the conclusions now published in the 
present book are such as to deserve the careful consideration 
of all who are interested in the subject. In our opinion 
these results appear to indicate that some real progress 
is now being made in the direction of securing immunisation 
against trypanosome infection. 


The Theory of Schizophrenic Negativism. By Professor Dr. 
E. Bleuler, Professor of Psychiatry, University of 
Zurich. Translated by William A. White, M.D., 
Superintendent of the Government Hospital for the 
Insane, Washington, D.C. New York : The Journal of 
Nervous and Mental Disease Publishing Company. 1912. 
Pp. 36. Price 60 cents. 

This little volume is a translation of a series of articles 
by Professor Bleuler which appeared in the Psychiatrisch- 
neurologische Wochenschrift during 1910 and 1911, in which 
he advances a theory of the negativism so frequently met 
with in dementia praecox or schizophrenia. According to 
this hypothesis there are several causes for negativistic 
phenomena, of which the following are the more important: 
(1) “ ambitendency ”—i.e., a condition in which with every 
tendency is set free a counter tendency; (2) “ambivalency,” 
a condition which gives to the same idea two contrary 


feeling-tones and invests the same thought simultaneously 
with both a positive and a negative character ; (3) the schizo¬ 
phrenic splitting of the patient’s mental processes, as a 
result of which the most inappropriate impulse can be trans¬ 
lated into action just as well as the right impulse, while in 
addition to the right thought, or instead of it, its negative 
can be thought; and finally (4) the lack of clearness and im¬ 
perfect logic of tha schizophrenic patient’s thoughts in 
general, which makes a theoretical and practical adaptation 
to reality difficult or impossible. 

Professor Bleuler elaborates these root causes underlying 
the appearance of schizophrenic negativism in a convincing 
fashion, and illustrates them by actual instances culled from 
a wide experience. He draws a subtle distinction between 
ordinary external negativism, inner or will negativism, and 
intellectual negativism, the latter being constituted by nega¬ 
tion of thought-content. Thus one of his patients said, “ If 
one utters a thought, one always sees the opposite thought. 
That reinforces itself and extends so quickly that one doe* 
not know which was the first.” 

There is much useful and discriminating criticism of the 
hypotheses of others in this brochure, and at the same time 
a pleasing absence of dogmatism an I of striving for finality 
which are characteristic of the scientific spirit in which it is 
written. It may be recommended to all serious students of 
abnormal psychology and to those who have not already- 
made themselves familiar with the original articles. 


Atlas der Menschlichen Blutzellen . Von Dr. Artur 
Pappenheim. Supplement- Band. Erste Lieferung. 
Tafel XXVI.-XXX. Pp. 36. Pi ice 9 marks. Zweite 

Lieferung. Tafel XXXI.-XXXVIII. Pp. 131. Price 
11 marks. Jena : Gustav Fischer. 

The third Lieferung, which concludes the supplemental 
volume of this “Atlas of Human Blood Cells”—a work 
requiring an enormous amount of painstaking labour—was 
reviewed in The Lancet of Sept. 21st, 1912, p. 829. We 
have before us now the first and second Lieferungen, dated 
1911. 

In the first part are five beautifully coloured plates, each 
with numerous coloured illustrations ; one plate dates back 
to 1900. The leucocytes are grouped as “prototypes,” and 
are reproduced in colour as they appear by various methods 
of staining, such as haematoxylin and eosin, toluidin-blue 
and eosin, May-Griinwald, May-Giemsa, Pappenheim and 
Leishmann’s stain. The individual leucocytes figured under 
the “ prototypes ” may be anything in number from 13 up to 
71 on what the author calls “prototype 51,” which shows the 
leucocytes in a case of pneumonia in a child. The other 
plates show leucocytes of myelocytosis in diphtheria, intes¬ 
tinal helminthiasis, normal blood of a child contrasted with 
blood in a case of “ status lymphaticus,” tertian ague, after 
vaccination, carcinoma of the pelvis with osseous metastasis, 
and a case of Hodgkin’s disease. The author writes about 
five pages as a kind of preface to explain his views on the 
source, or sources, and relations of the leucocytes. 

The second part is concerned with lymphoid haemo- and 
lympho-leucocytes as regards their origin and morphology. 
Hundreds of cells are figured in colours, the prototype 
arrangement being continued. The individual cells are 
figured as seen under panoptical staining. First a collection 
of different types of normal and pathological “monocytes ' 
is presented, then “ plasmocytes.” Probably pathologt-:- 
will look carefully into the author’s views regarding plasm.; - 
cytes in their relation to malaria. Three plates illustrate the 
leucocytes of acute lymphatic leukaemia, coloured, as is vu 
practice of the author, by different methods, and anotht" 
one, acute myelogenic leukanaemia. Cases of what the author 
calls “ lymphoido-cyto-leukaemia ” are well represents 
Then are given a classification and the differential diagm-s 
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of the different lymphatic cells as seen under panoptical 
staining. 

The multiplicity of detail of description makes it difficult 
to summarise the author’s views. This much is certain, that 
all those interested in the histology of blood, more especially 
the white cells, in their relation to disease cannot neglect 
the work of Dr. Pappenheim as set forth largely in pictorial 
representation, thanks to the always liberal support of all 
-good scientific endeavour by the publisher, Gustav Fischer 
in Jena. 

Ees Blessures de Guerre par les Armes Modernes et leur 
Traitement. Par le Docteur Th. Weiss, M6decin principal 
de 2e Classe de l’Armee Territoriale, Professeur & la 
Faculte de M6decinede Nancy. Paris : Berger-hevrault. 
1912. Pp. 89. With 54 illustrations in the text. Price 
3 francs. 

This new issue of a handbook on wounds in war by a 
distinguished French military surgeon is based upon lectures 
given by the author to the reserve officers of the 20th Army 
Corps of the French Army. The lectures aimed to demon¬ 
strate that modern armaments and present-day tactics have 
greatly modified the nature of injuries produced in war, and 
that the treatment of wounds has consequently been greatly 
modified. 

The writer gives in concise vet lucid style his experi¬ 
ences of the various weapons used by modern artillery 
and infantry, and discusses the wounding power of their 
different forms of shells and bullets respectively. He draws 
attention to the effects of the new pointed bullets, and 
mentions and figures the Dum-Dum bullet. The characters 
of exit wounds of the so-called “explosive” type are 
described and well illustrated by reproductions from photo¬ 
graphs. There are useful hints as to the treatment of gun¬ 
shot and other wounds. As regards evacuation of the severely 
wounded from the front to the base hospitals, Professor Weiss 
draws attention to the danger in transferring the following 
classes of cases :—(1) Wounds of the chest liable to internal 
haemorrhage from jolting; (2) wounds of the cranium, owing 
to danger of meningitis ; (3) abdominal wounds ; (4) severe 
fractures of the femur ; (5) wounds of arteries. Attention is 
drawn to the value of local anaesthetics and to novocaine as 
more suitable in many operation cases than chloroform. 
Regarding wounds of the abdomen, reference is made to the 
work of the civilian surgeons attached to the British Army 
during the Boer war. The question of operation in abdo¬ 
minal cases has been much discussed, and most authorities 
are now agreed that laparotomy in the field is justified 
only under exceptional circumstances. 

The writer has produced a notable book. His data have been 
established by the lessons of recent campaigns, particularly 
the Russo-Japanese war. The text is in good bold type, and 
the illustrations, mostly derived from standard works on 
military surgery, appear to have been carefully selected. 


LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Human Body. (Home Tniversity Library of Modern 
Knowledge.) By Arthur Keith, M.D. Aberd., LL.D., 
Hunterian Professor and Conservator of Museum, Royal 
College of Surgeons of England. London: Williams and 
Norgate. Pp. 256. Price 1*. net.—One of the most 
difficult books to write is a popular and condensed, 
jet accurate and interesting, account of the structure 
and functions of the human body. To such a con¬ 
clusion we have been led by the perusal of many 
attempts at giving in small compass some knowledge of 
the human body to others than the medical man or pro¬ 
fessed jinatomist. It is therefore with all the greater 
pleasure that we give full praise to this excellent little book, 
for Professor Keith has succeeded in giving an account of 


the history of the human body which combines a rare degree 
of interest with the real accuracy derived from first-hand 
knowledge. This is no condensation of the work of 
others; there is no stereotyped compilation of boiled-down 
extracts from text-books ; and, indeed, the author has been 
bold in giving the most recent teaching concerning many 
things. The work is obviously intended for the lay student of 
anatomy, but we have no hesitation in recommending it to 
the medical student, for we feel sure that if it were read 
during the vacation that follows the completion of the first 
year’s work of the medical curriculum, the student would 
enter the dissecting room better prepared, and certainly 
more ready to be interested, than is too often the case at 
present. The book will prove a most stimulating introduc¬ 
tion to the detailed, and somewhat irksome, anatomy 
demanded by the examiner. There are one or two trivial 
misprints, as “is” for “it” at p. 95; one or two trivial 
faults of composition ; an occasional repetition, as the state¬ 
ment concerning the degeneration of the platysma sheet at 
p. 188 ; and one or two statements of debatable accuracy, as 
that the facial expression of contempt is effected by the com¬ 
pressor nasi. But these are very minor things, easily set 
right in subsequent editions, and not detracting from the 
value of a most interesting and readable little book. 

Bibby's Book on Milk. Section IV. : Bovine Tuberculosis , 
Cause , Cure , and Eradication. With numerous coloured 
plates and illustrations. Liverpool: Bibby and Sons. 
Pp. 459. Price 10*.—This book is a compilation of 
useful facts put in plain and non-technical language, 
and owes its authorship mainly to the work of Mr. 
John Hanley, F.I.C., F.C.S., who is to be con¬ 

gratulated upon the concise way in which he places so 
much valuable material in one volume. Messrs. Bibby 
explain in the preface that their object ki publishing 
the book is to disseminate certain information amongst 
their customers in language as simple as possible, 
and at the same time to save themselves voluminous 
correspondence. In this object they have certainly 
succeeded very well, for the book is one which no 
up-to-date breeder of cattle or dairyman can afford to be 
without, and it ought also to find a place on the bookshelves 
of every medical officer of health whose duties include the 
control of dairies and cowsheds. Tuberculosis in cattle 
is very fully discussed from every conceivable standpoint, 
no less than 408 pages being devoted to the subject, 
wherein the opinions and researches of practically every 
worker, British and continental, are well summarised. 
The cause of the disease and the post-mortem lesions 
in cattle, the relationship between human and bovine 
tuberculosis, the economic standpoint, the methods cf 
eradication of bovine tuberculosis, and the avian variety 
are all discussed, whilst other diseases somewhat ana¬ 
logous from their effects and clinical appearances, such 
as actinomycosis, Johne’s disease, and certain wasting 
diseases of calves, are described in detail. The book is well 
and clearly illustrated, and contains, amongst others, a 
series of photographs of some of the leading medical and 
veterinary experts who have made tuberculosis their especial 
study. 

British Rainfall 1911. By H. R. Mill, D.Sc., Director of 
the British Rainfall Organisation. With maps and illustra¬ 
tions. London: Edward Stanford. 1912. Pp. 496. 
Price 10*. —In the present volume the rearrangement 
of rainfall stations according to river basins, which last 
year was carried out for England and Wales, has been 
extended to Scotland and Ireland, and maps are furnished 
clearly showing the boundaries. This grouping is certainly 
the only satisfactory method from the standpoint of physical 
geography, but the county divisions for practical purposes 
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could not be abandoned; accordingly each county has been 
divided by watershed lines, so that the “river divisions” can 
be built up either into counties or into river basins as 
desired. The mean rainfall for all stations in England in 
1911 was 30* 14 in., being 6 per cent, below the average of 
the 35 years, 1875-1909 ; in Wales it was 46-52in., or 1 per 
cent, above the average ; in Scotland it was 45-35 in., being 
1 per cent, above; and in Ireland 40-54 in., or 1 per cent, 
below the average. The wettest place in the kingdom was the 
Stye, a little to the north of Scafell Pikes, in Cumberland ; 
here 203 in. were registered ; in Scotland 177 in. fell at 
Loan, Loch Quoich ; and in Ireland 95 in. fell at 
Garrymeen, in the Gap of Dunloe ; in Wales, 175 in. were 
registered at Lluchfa, Snowdon. The least rainfall, 
15*71 in., was recorded at Bourne, Lincolnshire. The 
principal features of the year were the exceptional drought 
of July (the driest July in England and Wales since records 
have been instituted, that is, for 45 years), the mean monthly 
fall amounting only to 0*53 in. in England; and the 
wetness of December, one of the wettest on record, the mean 
fall for England being 6*31 in. With regard to the 
succession of two dry years followed by one wet year, that 
has been the rule in England from 1889 to 1909, Dr. Mill 
suggests that this may be changing to two wet years followed 
by one dry, or the sequence may be getting irregular. The 
number of rainfall records dealt with by the Rainfall 
Organisation now reaches 5071. We are indebted to Dr. 
3Iill and his coadjutors for their laborious observations, 
which are of great value to medical work, especially 
in its sanitary aspects. Without this complete organisa¬ 
tion and the skilled superintendence of the director 
an immense amount of labour would be wasted, and 
information of great importance lost to science and 
practical affairs. We wish more generous financial support 
was afforded; the receipts amounted to £1421, the ex¬ 
penditure to £1449, the deficit having to be met by the 
director himself. This is not as it should be. 


MISCELLANEOUS VOLUMES. 

We have received, as is usual at this season of the year, 
from various publishers a batch of year books, diaries, 
medical visiting lists, and other special memorandum books 
which may appropriately be mentioned here together. 

JIazell's Annual , 191 J, edited by Mr. Hammond Hall 
(London: Hazell, Watson, and Viney, Limited. Pp. 592. 
Price 3#. 6</.), is one of the most useful of English 
books of reference, for it not only answers almost any 
question on any subject of public interest, but also 
gives a connected story of the events of the past year 
and is a guide to questions likely to engage attention 
in the year forthcoming. All the articles are written 
clearly, impartially, and as fully as space will permit, and 
there are 34 pages of index containing 7000 references. 
To mention only three of the outstanding subjects of interest 
of the year : National Insurance is generously treated, the 
provisions of the Act being admirably summarised, and there 
is a comparison between the British and German schemes ; 
the Balkan war, illustrated by a double-page map, has been 
written by a competent military authority, and the story is 
carried down to the armistice of Tachataldja ; while the 
events connected with the loss of the Titanic , the public 
inquiries and so forth, are recorded in the diary of 
the year. Cross-references greatly enhance the utility 
of the annual, which certainly justifies its subtitle of 

a record of the Men and Movements of the Time.- 

The Daily Netvs and Leader Year Book , 1913 (London and 
Manchester : Daily News and Leader. Pp. 284. Price 6^.), 
is a marvel for the price. A feature of particular interest to 
medical readers is the attention paid to subjects relating to 


public health, industrial diseases, medical economics, and 
kindred matters. The National Insurance Act is expounded) 
by Dr. Christopher Addison, M.P., in a somewhat roseate- 
light, and a concise analysis of its provisions is given. 
Prominent economic, philanthropic, political, religious, and 
social questions, as well as sport, the arts, industry, and tbe- 
services receive attention. A useful feature is the classified 
list of societies and associations arranged alphabetically 
under separate classes. In matters of opinion and inference- 
the existing Government’s viewpoint is taken. 

A new handbook to literature makes its first appearance in 
Books that Count (Dictionary of Standard Books) (London : 
Adam and Charles Black. 1912. Pp. 315 + lviii. Price 
5#. net, by post 5*. 4 d .), edited by W. Forbes Gray. It is- 
likely to prove serviceable to a wide circle of people. It 
has limited itself in its selection to (1) books in English 
(together with outstanding foreign books, of which good 
translations exist); (2) those that present concisely, intelli¬ 
gently, and authoritatively the general aspects of their 
subject; and (3) those that are modern in aim and outlook, 
easily accessible, and of moderate price. Besides the pub¬ 
lisher’s usual details, it presents a bird’s-eye view of the 
scope and distinctive features of each book. There are full 
indices, both of authors and titles. The work is divided 
into 14 sections—viz., Biography, comprising 72 columns' 
Education, 20; Fine Arts, 22; Geography and Travel, 
68; History, 52; Literature, 90; Medicine, 10; Music, 
18 ; Philology, 16 ; Philosophy, 30 ; Religion, 74 ; 
Science, 62 ; Sociology, 56 ; Sports and Pastimes* 
18. It would be easy, of course, to make some criti¬ 
cisms as to omissions. For instance, under “ Medical 
Dictionaries” only Quain’s and Black’s are given. But these 
are really dictionaries of medicine. By medical dictionaries- 
we now understand the dictionaries of medical terms, even 
more necessary for the non-medical than for the medical 
reader of medical works, of which there are many good ones. 
They are, however, mostly American, and although it in¬ 
stated that only books “in English” (not “English books”) 
are included, we do not note a single American publication in 
the medical section. Little exception, however, judging from 
those classes of works w*ith which we are conversant, can be 
taken to the inclusions. Limitations of space are answerable 
doubtless for many omissions, and we may reasonably look 
for progressive improvement in succeeding editions under 

such judicious critical guidance as the editor has shown.- 

W ho's Who , 1913. London : Adam and Charles Black. 
Pp. 2226. Price 15s.—The popularity of “Who’s Who’" 
testifies to its utility as a book of reference. If the 
principle upon which the names which it contains are 
selected seems to lead to undue expansion, so that there is- 
a danger of “Who’s Who” becoming synonymous with 
“Who’s Anybody,” it must be remembered that we live 
now in times of great social publicity, leading to a demand 
for personalities in all walks of life. For good or for ill tbi^ 
demand is being met, and it is well that it should be met 
with accuracy. Probably most people engaged in any sort 
of public work at some time or other find it necessary to- 
consult the 25,000 references in this book, and will some¬ 
times be tickled by, as w-ell as grateful for, its detailed 

information.- The Englishwoman's Year Book , 1913. 

By G. E. MrjTON. London: Adam and Charles Black. 
Pp. 412. Price 2s. 6 d. net.—In this annnal almost all 
questions of public and social life as they concern women 
arc dealt with in a convenient and concise manner. Among 
the new matter that has been introduced this year is a IL-t 
of prison visitors and articles on dramatic working, adver¬ 
tising, the work of the woman relieving officer, lodging- 

house accommodation for women, and creches.-7V 

1 Vriters' and Artists' Year Book , 1913. London : Adam 
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and Charles Black. Pp. 144. Price 1*. net.—Here the 
principal feature is the list of journals and magazines, 
English, American, and Canadian, with paragraphs giving 
their scope and character, together with the remuneration 
offered for articles. There is also much other information of 
a kind which the artist or writer is sure to require in the 
oonrse of his daily life, including lists of publishers, printers, 
.agencies', societies, and so forth. Opportunities for work in 
•connexion with the cinematograph and postcards are also 

•dealt with.- Live Stock Journal Almanac , 1913. London : 

Yinfcon and Co., Limited. Pp. 348. Price 1$. net.—Those 
who have any interest—professional, amateur, or casual—in 
farming or agricultural matters will find much to interest 
them in this almanack, which contains practical illustrated 
articles and statistical information on a variety of subjects 
indicated by the title. 

Of visiting lists the following have been submitted to us : 
The well-known Smith's Physicians' and Surgeons' Visiting 
List (London : Hazell, Watson, and Viney, Limited) has 
aiow attained its sixty-seventh year of publication. It can 
<be had (with or without diary) ruled for 25, 50, 75, or 100 
patients in pocket-book form and in various bindings, at 
prices ranging from 2s. 6d. to 5#. 6 d. It contains a week to 

page. There are spaces also for obstetric engagements, 
vaccinations, cash memoranda, patients’ age, addresses, 

■drugs and instruments wanted, and things lent.- Wright's 

Improved Physicians' and Surgeons' and Consultants' Visiting 
List (Bristol: John Wright and Sons, Limited), compiled by 
"Robert Simpson, L.R.C.P. & S., is in its twentieth year. 
It is in pocket-book form, and may be had ruled for 40, 80, 
120, 160, 200, or 240 patients at prices ranging from 
3 m. to 7*., while a perpetual visiting list, ruled but left 
undated, so as to be available from any date, costs 5*. Qd. 
The special feature of Wright’s list is that the patients’ 
names do not require to be written oftener than once a 
month. Bach month is followed by cash account pages. 
Besides the ordinary visiting list, showing a month at an 
opening, there i9 a consultant’s record, pages for obstetrical 
;and vaccination engagements, and for notification of in¬ 
fectious disease, nurses’ and patients’ addresses, motor-car 

•expenses, &c.- Letts's Medical Diary for 1913 (London : 

Messrs. Cassell and Company, Limited) can be had in two 
rsizes, ruled respectively for 54 and 108 patients, varying in 
price according to binding from 2s. 6d. to 4*. and from 4*. 
to 5 s. 6 d. respectively. It contains pages for obstetrical 
■engagements, vaccinations, nurses’ addresses, and monthly 
•cash account. All these visiting lists contain, besides a 
calendar and the usual postal and other general information, 
cnuch useful professional information relative to drugs, 
■dosage, fees, poisons and their antidotes, infectious diseases, 
medico-legal points, weights and measures, uterogestation, 
nursing institutes and homes, urine examination, height and 

•weight of men, and the like.- Letts's Nurses' Report 

Book and Diary for 19/J, published by Messrs. Cassell, 
is a nurse’s case-book, each open page being ruled 
with columns for time, temperature, pulse, respiration, 
ssleep, urine and stool passages, the administration of 
■stimulants and food, and other notes. It contains also a 
diary and indexed pages, and is bound in red leather cloth, 
price 2s. 

Diaries. —Medical men as well as others—perhaps more 
-than many others—find a diary essential. Messrs. Cassell 
and Company, Limited, and Messrs. John Walker and Co., 
have submitted to us selections from their various produc¬ 
tions, suitable for the desk, the office, the drawing-room, or 
the pocket, of any size. It would take altogether too much 
space to describe the variations in size and style and the 
■corresponding variations in prices of all the specimens we 
tiave received. Of Letts's Diaries and Calendars , which are 


now published by Messrs. Cassell, various sizes and bindings 
are submitted, showing a day to a page, two days to a 
page, a week at an opening, or a week to a page. For 
office use these can be had in foolscap, quarto, or octavo 
sizes, with or without blotter, bound in cardboard or cloth. 
Smaller sizes for the pocket, writing-table, or boudoir are 
similarly arranged as to space, and in various bindings 
also, at prices ranging from 6d. upwards. Messrs. John 
Walker and Co. send us a specimen of their loose 
leaf diaries, made in different sizes, bound in morocco 
and leather lined, with card, stamp, and other pockets, 
which are very convenient, because they can be filled with 
loose leaf refills, plain or ruled, for diary, notebook, or cash 
account, or in any combination. The prices vary from 3s. to 
9*. Walker’s other diaries, which are made in five sizes in 
each series, contain a day to a page (price 9 d. to 4*. 6<L), 
a week at an opening (price 6//. to 7 s. 6d.) t and a week to a 
page (price 6 d. to Is. 6//.), and can be had in satin, pigskin, 
morocco, or calf, either fast bound or in renewable bindings, 
with stamp, card, and other pockets, the insides being 
renewable annually at a nominal price, and with or without 
a back loop containing a pencil. All look so useful and to 
have such particular merits that the only difficulty must 
be to choose between them. Both Letts’s diaries and 
Walker’s diaries contain an accident insurance coupon? 
whereby, by registering it with a small registration fee, 
a generous and wide-reaching policy can be secured. 
Thousands of pounds have been paid, we are informed, 

to holders of policies obtained through these diaries.- 

For the amateur gardener a little book, cheap in price, handy 
in size, giving useful information, supplying means for 
making methodical notes, and not too dainty to soil by use 
in the garden or'greenhouse, is a desideratum. These con” 
ditions are admirably fulfilled by the Amateur Gardener's 
Diary and Dictionary for 1913 (London : Cable Printing and 
Publishing Company, Limited. Pp. 227. Price 1*. net). 
Side .by side with blank dated pages for memoranda it gives 
directions week by week for work in the garden and green¬ 
house, and contains a dictionary of the principal plants in 
cultivation, with their habit of growth, colours, flowering 
period, and cultural directions. An appendix contains a 

list of plants, shrubs, and climbers for special purposes.- 

The Garden Life Pocket Diary for 1913 (London : Cable 
Printing and Publishing Company, Limited. Price Is. net) 
also contains much botanical and gardening information 

likely to be of service to those interested in the garden.- 

The Professional Pocket Book or Daily arid Hourly Engagement 
Diary for 1913 (London: Rudall Carte and Co., Limited. 
Price 1*.) is compiled after the plan of the late Sir Julius 
Benedict, and is especially adapted for the professional 
engagements of musicians. It consists of a pocket-book 
cover with three ruled engagement books, each covering a 
period of four months, which can be inserted separately, 
thus reducing the bulk of the book. 


JOURNALS AND MAGAZINES. 

The Tropical Diseases Bulletin. Yol. I., No. 1. London : 
Baillifcre, Tindall, and Cox. Price 1*. Qd. net.—This new 
bulletin is issued under the direction of the honorary 
managing committee of the recently established Tropical 
Diseases Bureau, which has its headquarters at the Imperial 
Institute. This bureau has replaced the now defunct Sleeping 
Sickness Bureau which, along with its monthly bulletin, did 
so much during the five years of its existence to advance our 
knowledge of trypanosomiasis. The new r periodical apparently 
will focus the information published in many countries 
respecting the chief tropical diseases, in the same way as 
was done so excellently for sleeping sickness in the old 
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bulletin. The general editor is Dr. A. W. G. Bagshawe, who 
also acts as director of the Tropical Diseases Bureau, and 
who was formerly editor of the Sleeping Sickness Bulletin. 
He is aided by Dr. G. C. Low, of the London School of 
Tropical Medicine, as assistant director, and by a number 
of experts who act as sectional editors, each being, 
it may bo added, an expert in his own subject. The 
first number of the new- bulletin contains abstracts, 
digests, and commentaries upon no fewer than 78 books 
or articles published recently in the English, French, 
German, and Italian languages, upon leishmaniasis, malaria, 
blackwater fever, relapsing fever, and trypanosomiasis. 
The first item is a digest by Dr. C. M. Wenyon, as sectional 
editor, of the memoir by Captain W. S. Patton, I.M.S., on 
the Development of the Parasite of Indian Kala-azar in 
Ciroex Rotundatus and in Cimex Lectuarius, with some 
Observations on the Behaviour of the Parasite in Conorrhinus 
Rubrofasciatus (“Scientific Memoirs by Officers of the 
Medical and Sanitary Departments ot the Government of 
India,” New Series, No. 53.) There are also summaries of 
some papers by Italian investigators upon the form of kala- 
azar met with on the shores of the Mediterranean, and also 
on Eastern tropical sore and a form observed in South America. 
Dr. J. G. Thomson, among other abstracts, gives one re¬ 
lating to the successful cultivation of malarial plasmodia in 
America by Dr. C. C. Bass and Dr. F. M. Johns. A very 
interesting digest is given by Dr. David Thomson of a note 
by Sir William Leishman, R.A.M.C., on Cell Inclusions in 
the Blood of Blackwater Fever, in which some new 
points are raised, the author suggesting the possibility 
of these bodies being parasites of a chlamydozoal nature. 
Among the papers on relapsing fever may be mentioned the 
investigations by Nicolle, Blaziot, and Conseil on the 
44 Etiologie de la Fi&vre R6currente ; son Mode de Trans¬ 
mission par le Pou; et Conditions de Transmission par le 
Pou,” of which a summary is supplied by Dr. E. Hindle. 
In the section devoted to sleeping sickness Dr. Bagshawe, 
among other papers, gives a short abstract of the report of 
Dr. Allan Kinghorn and Dr. Warrington Yorke on the 
Influence of Meteorological Conditions on the Development 
of Trypanosoma Rhodesiense in Glossina Morsitans. We 
have not the space to refer to the many other interesting 
works which are summarised in the bulletin, but il is 
sufficient to say that focused in the comparatively small 
space of 58 pages will be found an abundance of valuable 
information that cannot fail to prove of interest to every 
student and practitioner of tropical medicine. 

Journal of Anatomy and Physiology. Conducted by 
Sir William Turner, K.C.B., Professor Alex. Macalister, 
Professor Arthur Thomson, Professor Arthur Keith, and 
Professor Arthur Robinson. Vol. XLVII. Third Series, 
Vol. VIII., Part 1. October, 1912. London: Charles 
Griffin and Company. Annual subscription, 21#., post 
free.—The present issue contains a number of interesting 
articles, many of which are of considerable embryological 
importance. The development of the sympathetic nervous 
system in the chick is dealt with by Miss Williamina Abel, 
who confirms and extends the work of His, Froriep, and 
Kuntz. The early origin of the system as migrations from 
the spinal ganglia and ventral part of the spinal cord is 
clearly demonstrated in a series of admirable illustrations, 
and the special origin of the sympathetic supply to the 
viscera is followed, the large vagus stream of sympathetic 
fibres being, of course, notable in the heart and lungs 
of the chick. — A detailed study of the ribs in the 
second month of development is contributed by Professor 
A. C. Geddes. The author has found the process of chondri- 
fication and ossification a far more complex one than is 


usually imagined, but it may be that the apparent com¬ 
plexity is only a step towards ultimate simplification, for 
Professor Geddes promises a further contribution which will 
deal with the essential identity of the process of ossification 
in the ribs and other long bones. Very beautiful micro¬ 
photographs are reproduced in this paper.—A case of uni¬ 
lateral absence of the external auditory meatus’ with 
malformed external ear is described by Professor J. A. 
Pires de Lima, of Oporto, who summarises the knowledge 
acquired from all the recorded instances of this condition. 
The malformation appears to be the result of abnormal 
closure of the first branchial cleft, and does not necessarily 
lead to deafness.—Professor J. T. Wilson, of Sydney, con¬ 
tributes a paper on the Innervation of the Achselbogen 
Muscle, and shows that the nerve-supply may be derived 
from lateral branches of the first two thoracic nerves 
as well as from the anterior thoracic nerves. The 
case he describes and figures is conclusive, and dis¬ 
counts the hard-and-fast statements concerning the inner¬ 
vation of this muscular slip laid down by Ruge and 
Tobies.—Miss A. B. Ochiltree describes a case in which 
multiple muscular anomalies were present in the lower limb 
of one subject. The variations affected eight separate 
muscles, and were all of the kind known as reversions. 
The contribution is made from the anatomical department of 
the University of Melbourne, but although it is not so stated 
we presume the subject to have been of European origin.—A 
description of the Bury St. Edmunds cranial fragment is 
given by Professor Arthur Keith. The fragment, which 
consists of portions of frontal and parietal bones, was found 
so long ago as 1882, and has been ascribed to the late 
Acheulean period. From reconstructions and measurements 
Professor Keith concludes that the Neanderthal features 
were not conspicuously present in this skull, and that 
upon the whole it was of modern type.—Dr. W. L. H. 
Duckworth describes the sectional appearances of the plica 
vocalis in a variety of animals and several types of man. 
Upwards of 40 excellent drawings illustrate this paper —A 
new feature of this issue of the journal is an appendix of 
anatomical notes. We do not know if this is to be a perma¬ 
nent feature or if it is merely due to the amount of matter 
accumulated in this number. We note, however, that of the 
seven papers in the body of the journal only two have been 
given before the Anatomical Society, while all four of the 
papers in the appendix are contributions which members 
have communicated to meetings of the society. Among the 
notes are papers, by Professor E. Fawcett, on a Brain with 
an Enormously Enlarged Claustrum ; by Dr. F. Wood-Jones, 
on Some Nerve Markings on Lumbar Vertebrae ; by Mr. A. 
Ralph Thompson, on the Surface Markings of the Prostate; 
and by Mr. D. G. Reid, on a Bicuspid Aortic Valve. All these 
papers are illustrated. 

Knowledge .—To the December issue of this magazine, 
which contains the index for the year, Mr. G. W. Bulman 
contributes an interesting article on the Evolution of the 
Cuckoo, a subject which presents many difficulties with 
regard to natural selection. Other matters dealt with in 
this issue are Prehistoric Hearths on the Coast of South 
Wales, Essential Oils and Perfume Making, and Edible a&l 
Poisonous Toadstools. In this latter article, which i- 
illustrated, Mr. Somerville Hastings joints out that no*, 
infrequently a species described by one writer as poisonous 
is recommended by another as edible, especially when the 
writers are referring to different countries. No doubt, he 
says, many of these discrepancies are the results of mistake* 
in the identity of species ; but the character of the soil, the 
amount of moisture which it contains, and the temperaturv 
at which the toadstool develops would appear to be factor* 
of considerable importance also. 
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officer of health in the detection of cows suffering from tuber¬ 
culosis of the udder, or tuberculosis with emaciation, or giving 
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The New Pure Milk Bill. 

The Milk and Dairies Bill which has so long been expected 
has now been introduced into the House of Commons by the 
President of the Local Government Board. The main 
objects of the Bill are stated in a memorandum issued with 
it. They include provision for more effective registration 
and inspection of premises used by milk traders ; the pro¬ 
hibition of the supply of milk which has caused, or is likely 
to cause, infectious disease, including tuberculosis ; the 
prevention of the sale of tuberculous milk, and the 
issue of regulations to secure the supply of “pure 
and wholesome ” milk. It is also proposed to empower 
local authorities in populous places to establish depdts 
for the sale of milk specially prepared for infants, 
and to remove one of the principal abuses of the Sale of 
Food and Drugs Acts by abolishing what is known as 
the “warranty defence” where milk is the article in 
respect of which the proceedings are taken. At present 
the only requirements as to registration of milk traders are 
the very imperfect provisions contained in the old Con¬ 
tagious Diseases of Animals Acts and the Dairies, Cowsheds, 
and Milkshops Orders. Under Mr. Burns’s Bill these are 
to be superseded; registration s to be made compulsory, and 
it will be possible to remove a dairyman from the register 
in consequence of serious or continuing offences. 

The general effect of the clauses relating to the inspec¬ 
tion of premises, and stopping the supply of infected 
milk, is to apply in England and Wales methods similar 
to those which have for many years been adopted with 
successful results in Scotland under the Public Health 
(Scotland) Act, 1897. In respect of tuberculosis, the 
memorandum to the Bill shows that the Board of Agri¬ 
culture and Fisheries intend to revive the Order, which 
was issued in draft form two years ago, enabling counties 
and boroughs to apply the Diseases of Animals Act, 1894, 
to cow’s which have tuberculous udders or are otherwise 
seriously affected by tuberculosis, and to pay compensation in 
certain cases of compulsory slaughter. When this Order 
formerly appeared, objection was taken to it on the ground 
that the cost of measures which were required chiefly for the 
protection of town populations was being throw’n mainly on the 
rural rates, but it is now announced that the Treasury is pre¬ 
pared, subject to the assent of Parliament, to sanction for a 
period of five years an exchequer payment of one half the net 
amount of compensation paid by local authorities after the 
Order has taken effect. Under the Order of the Board of 
Agriculture it will be necessary for counties and boroughs to 
possess official veterinary surgeons, and this is also provided 
for in the Bill, which requires the appointment of local 
veterinary officers who will cooperate with the medical 


tuberculous milk. Other clauses aim at preventing the milk 
of such cows from being sold or offered for sale, or used in 
the manufacture of products intended for human consumption, 
and powers are given to medical officers of health for this 
purpose. At present, under the “model milk clauses” of 
the local Acts possessed by several cities, it rests with the 
city authorities, after they have established the presence of 
tubercle bacilli in a sample of milk, to trace back the impli¬ 
cated milk, if they can, to the farm in the country district 
whence it came. Should the farm or offending animal be 
discovered, the milk in question can only be excluded from 
the city supply and cannot otherwise be dealt with. This 
proceeding has often been objected to, particularly by dairy 
farmers, and the Bill, instead of extending these powers of 
“invasion,” authorises notification from the district of 
delivery to the district of production, and then places the 
responsibility for dealing with the infectious milk at its 
source definitely on the authority of the district in which 
the dairy farm concerned is situated. 

Many suggestions have been made for the prevention of 
the contaminations and objectionable manipulations to 
wdiich milk is under present conditions so commonly 
exposed during various stages of its course from cow to 
consumer. From time to time schemes are put forward 
for “certification,” on American lines, of milk which has 
been obtained with exceptional care and has been treated 
throughout with special precautions under adequate super¬ 
vision. An excellent illustration of what may be done in 
this direction has lately been given in the report of the 
London committee on certified milk of which Sir Thomas 
Barlow is president. Well-contrived schemes such as 
I these deserve every encouragement from the public, which 
should be prepared to pay the higher price necessitated by 
the elaborate precautions that the certificate guarantees, but 
it hardly seems probable that certified milk of this kind 
will ever have more than a limited sale in this country 
or form a large proportion of the total milk-supply. 
The very popularity of “certified milk,” if it should come to 
be an article in large general demand throughout the 
country, would most likely operate against the effectiveness 
of the systems attested by the various certificates employed, 
while there would be some risk that the association of pure 
milk with certification would result in the residual uncertified 
milk, sold at prices within reach of the poorest classes, 
becoming worse instead of better in quality. Whatever may 
be voluntarily done by the milk trade in following the lead 
of Sir Thomas Barlow’s committee, and supplying 
“super-milk”—if the word maybe forgiven—it is still of 
the utmost importance that the legislature should replace 
the uncertain and inadequate requirements of the present law 
by a simple and practical code of precautions to be taken in 
all cases by those engaged in every branch of the milk trade. 
And from this point of view it is satisfactory to find that the 
Bill proposes to confer on the Local Government Board 
wide general powers of making regulations, after consulta¬ 
tion with the Board of Agriculture, for the prevention of 
the contamination of milk. 

It is evident that on a number of controversial questions, 
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such as that of compensation for slaughter of tuberculous 
cows to which we have already referred, the Bill represents 
a good deal of compromise between public health ad¬ 
ministration and the interests of the milk industry. 
Although the measure is on this account open to some 
criticism from a doctrinaire point of view, it is, on 
the other hand, more likely to meet the practical 
requirements of the case by giving the milk trade the means 
of cooperating with the public health authorities instead of 
placing the two interests in antagonism at every point. We 
are confident that the Bill will receive cordial support from 
those who have been dismayed at the long inactivity which 
Parliament has shown in dealing with this question, in face 
of the evidence furnished from so many sources—and 
particularly by the elaborate scientific investigations of 
the recent Royal Commission—of the extent to which 
tuberculosis and other diseases are at present spread through 
lack of precautions in regard to the milk-supply. Only a 
little thought and organisation are needed for proper safe¬ 
guards to become generally adopted. Mr. Burns’s zeal on 
these matters is well known, and we trust that he will 
successfully maintain his Bill in the coming year against 
competing claims on Parliamentary time, and secure a 
substantial benefit to the health of the whole country, and 
particularly to its child population. 

- » — 

The National Insurance Act. 

During the past week the divisional voting upon the 
question of refusal or acceptance of service under the 
Insurance Act has been completed, and as we go to 
press the combined result of the plebiscite is announced 
from the headquarters of the British Medical Associa¬ 
tion. As had been confidently predicted, the return of 
the voting shows a great majority against taking service 
under the final terms and conditions offered by the Govern¬ 
ment, and an analysis of the votes recorded by practi¬ 
tioners attending the meetings indicates that members 
and non-members of the Association in much the same 
proportion are unwilling to work the Act. The cor¬ 
rected returns will be placed before the special meeting 
of the Representative Body to-day. The figures imply 
that five-sixths of the profession are determined to 
stand aside from the Act until it is so modified as 
to meet medical requirements; and it should be added 
that, as we write, there is no evidence to suggest that 
many of those who have voted in favour of working the 
Act will not accept in the circumstances the verdict of 
the majority. But the question lias been asked how far 
this voting truly represents the views and intentions of the 
profession as a whole. It was alleged at a meeting of 
medical practitioners avowedly favourable to the Act that 
the recorded decision would not reflect the real feeling 
of the profession, and that the great majority of those 
not voting wished to undertake service, but had been 
intimidated into silence. This is a very grave allega¬ 
tion, and its truth is no more to be relied upon than 
is the opposite supposition that the figures of the 
voting reveal the wish of the whole profession. The 
one inference is supported by the imagining of an 


enthusiastic solidarity that cannot be shown to exist; 
the other by suggestions of intimidation that cannot be 
maintained. It is true that the total number of votes is a 
little less than half the number of medical practitioners in 
Great Britain, but it must not be forgotten that the circum¬ 
stances of their work, especially in rural districts, make 
it impossible for all the medical men in a given area to 
meet together at a given time; while many members of 
our profession have abstained from voting, not because 
they differ from the majority, but because their work 
lies outside the insured class, and they hold that the 
decision should be given by those only whom the Act 
directly affects. 

By the time these words reach many of our readers the 
Representative Body of the British Medical Association 
may have confirmed the verdict of the majority and 
issued it as a binding decision of the Association ; 
but before the meeting of that body is held it is im¬ 
possible for anyone to forecast with certainty the out¬ 
come of the proceedings. Whatever the decision, we feel 
sure that it will not be given lightly or without due 
appreciation of what it will lead to and how it will be 
interpreted. Those in whose hands this grave and far- 
reaching issue now lies will not overlook the daDger 
of embarking the profession upon* a merely destructive 
policy which, incidentally, may not destroy its objects. 
If the Representative Body of the British Medical Associa¬ 
tion declares for refusal of service under the National 
Insurance Act, an alternative provision of medical service, 
appropriate to the changed conditions brought about by the 
Act, will be expected of the Association. 


Royal Free Hospital and London School 
op Medicine for Women. —The eleventh annual dinner 
of this hospital was held at the Trocad6ro Restaurant on 
Dec. 11th, Mr. Stanley Boyd, F.R.C.S., in the chair. 
There was a good attendance, the number present being 195. 
Amongst the guests were included Sir John Rose and Lady 
Bradford, Lady (Almroth) Wright, Admiral Pelham Aldrich, 
Professor and Mrs. W. E. Dixon, and Major and Mrs. 
Scharlieb. In proposing the toast of the evening, “The 
Royal Free Hospital and London School of Medicine for 
Women,” the chairman announced that progress and in¬ 
creasing prosperity were the signs of the times, and 
that the present position of the school was a cause of 
deep satisfaction to those who, like himself, had known 
the school from its early days. He referred to those 
who had worked so enthusiastically to create a medical 
school for women, among whom the name of Mrs. Garrett 
Anderson, the president of the school, stood foremost. For 
the first time for many years the school stood free of debt, 
and in spite of increasing expenditure in all directions, the 
finances might be said to be satisfactory. The entry in 
October last of 37 new students, making a total of 180 
students in the school, was the largest for many years. The 
hospital, by the generous gift of a considerable piece of free¬ 
hold land adjoining the present buildings, was about to 
begin a much needed extension of premises, which would 
include a new out-patient department and maternity wards. 
Several valuable scholarships, bursaries, and prizes had been 
endowed during the past year, and many generous gifts for 
special purposes had been received from friends of the 
school. Dr. J. Walter Carr and Dr. May Thorne responded, 
and the toast of “The Guests” was proposed by Dr. W. 
d’Este Emery, and responded to by Sir John Rose Bradford 
and Admiral Pelham Aldrich. Dr. H. Sainsbury proposed the 
health of 4 ‘ The Chairman,” who briefly replied. Songs by 
Miss Graham and Mr. Louis Godfrey terminated a successful 
gathering. 
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THE CARRIER PROBLEM IN DIPHTHERIA. 

We publish in our columns this week a letter from Mr. 
Horace A. Debenham drawing attention to some of the 
difficulties met with in practice in connexion with diphtheria 
carriers and the methods of dealing with them. The 
whole question is discussed in a clear and interesting 
manner in a monograph, entitled “The Carrier Problem in 
Infections Diseases,” by Dr. J. C. G. Ledingham and I)r. 
J. A. Arkwright. 1 They point out that carriers may be 
divided into three classes -convalescent carriers, healthy 
carriers, and chronic carriers, the latter being defined as 
those who have harboured the bacillus for more than three 
months. They describe the routine of methods for the 
differentiation of virulent strains from non-virulent, and of 
diphtheroid organisms, such as Hofmann’s bacillus, from true 
diphtheria bacilli. The morphological and cultural pecu¬ 
liarities of these are briefly reviewed, and the method of 
testing virulence by means of guinea-pigs is referred to. 
They conclude that the differential diagnosis of the bacillus 
diphtheria by its morphology is chiefly directed against the 
bacillus of Hofmann, and that certain other diphtheroid 
organisms, such as bacillus xerosis, are much less easily 
excluded, but that fortunately they are rare in the throat. 
The chance of error is, however, greater in the nose, since 
certain diphtheroid organisms occur more frequently in this 
situation than in the throat. Dr. Ledingham and Dr. 
Arkwright discuss in detail many of the problems con¬ 
nected with the carrier state, including the percentage of 
carriers, the significance of non-virulent strains, and their 
relation to virulent ones. The persistence of the bacilli in 
the fauces or nose is carefully described. It appears that 
50 per cent, of patients who have had diphtheria lose the 
bacilli by the time the local membrane has disappeared, and 
those in whom the bacillus persists for one month are 7 per 
cent, of the whole. It is also stated that “healthy 
carriers ” retain the bacillus on an average for as long a 
period as convalescents. In regard to “chronic carriers” 
it appears from statistics that not more than 1 or 2 per 
cent, continue to be carriers after 90 days from the onset, 
and if only virulent bacilli are taken into considera¬ 
tion the number of chronic carriers would be reduced. 
The treatment of carriers is not at present very satisfactory. 
Carbolic acid, iodine, alcohol, chlorine, menthol, thymol, 
and pyocyanase have all been used locally without success. 
Antitoxin injections also do not appear to accelerate the 
disappearance of the bacilli. Some reports of vaccine treat¬ 
ment are encouraging, and the spraying of living cultures of 
staphylococcus aureus has also been regarded as valuable. 
If the fauces only are infected extirpation of the tonsils has 
been recommended. The public health measures recom¬ 
mended by Dr. Ledingham and Dr. Arkwright are the dis¬ 
covery and isolation or supervision of convalescents and 
healthy carriers as long as they harbour the organism. 


MERCURY IN THE HAIR. 

It is possible by a refinement of analysis to detect 
mercury in the hair of persons who have undergone 
mercurial treatment. It is said that the process is capable 
of detecting 1 part of mercury in 90,000,000 parts of 
hair, while only from 2 to 10 grammes of the hair are 
necessary for the purpose. After removal of greasy sub¬ 
stances by washing with ether, alcohol, and water, the 

1 London: Edward Arnold. 1912. Pp. 319. Price 12<c. 6d. net. 


hair is digested in hydrochloric acid, potassium perman¬ 
ganate being added to destroy organic matters. Complete 
solution takes place eventually, and the fluid which contains 
mercuric chloride, if mercury is present in the hair, is filtered. 
Sulphuretted hydrogen is then passed through the clear solu¬ 
tion and the precipitated mercuric sulphide collected. The 
sulphide is then treated with hydrochloric acid and potassium 
chlorate and the solution filtered and evaporated to a small 
bulk. A strip of copper foil is then placed in the solution, 
which is gently boiled. Mercury, if present, is deposited 
upon the copper. The copper foil is dried and placed in a 
tube, one end of which terminates in a capillary form. The 
tube is exhausted of air and sealed. The part in which the 
copper slip is situated is then heated over a flame, which will 
cause the mercury to volatilise and condense in the capillary 
portion of the tube. Microscopical examination will then 
show' any globules of mercury which have been expelled from 
the copper foil. When these are treated with a little iodine 
on a glass slide and examined under the microscope the 
formation of red iodide of mercury may readily be observed. 
The hair would appear to have a curious selective action for 
poisonous metals, for, as is well known, arsenic was found 
in the hair of persons who had consumed beer contaminated 
with small quantities of arsenic. 

DOCTOR JOHNSON AND THE DOCTORS. 

“ Dr. Johnson,” says Boswell, waiting under date 1784, the 
year of Johnson’s death, “had in general a peculiar pleasure 
in the company of physicians,” and this was certainly not 
abated when he took tea at Oxford in the company of Dr. 
Wall, a “learned, ingenious, and pleasing gentleman.” It 
was on this occasion that the great moralist prophesied, in 
some sort, the necessity for research into the diseases 
of the East and of warm climates. He fell foul of 
the Kadcliffe Travelling Fellowship, and averred that 
the Fellows had done very little good. “I know nothing 
that has been imported by them; yet mauy additions 
to our medical knowledge might be got in foreign 
countries.” And he cited inoculation as having saved more 
lives than war destroys, and the unnumbered cures per¬ 
formed by Peruvian bark. “ I would send the Radcliffe 
Fellows,” he cried, “out of Christendom; I’d send them 
among barbarous nations.” Johnson’s kindness to poor old 
Dr. Robert Levett, his pensioner, is, of course, famous, and 
equally so are the lines he wrote on the doctor s death at the 
age of 80 in 1782. Goldsmith, also a physician, was 
among his intimates, and the chaff bestowed on his new 
plum-coloured coat has become immortal. The coat, 
terribly worn and threadbare, is now in the London 
Museum, and suggests the pathetic supposition that the 
spendthrift poet-physician wore it till it was almost 
unpresentable. At the time of Goldsmith’s death in 1774 
Johnson wrote, “Of poor dear Dr. Goldsmith there is little 
to be told.” Goldsmith probably owed £2000, not less, and 
this preyed on his mind and heightened a fever, which lie 
further complicated by an excessive use of James’s powders. 
Referring to the debt Johnson humorously asks: “Was 
ever poet so trusted before?” Later, writing to Rennet 
Langton, he says, “Let not his frailties be remembered ; he 
was a very great man.” If Goldsmith by his over-medica¬ 
tion hastened his own death, Johnson by dint of amateur 
surgery did likewise. Shortly before his death he inflicted 
such wounds upon himself, in the hope of obtaining relief, 
as to suggest the idea of suicide. He used a pair of 
scissors in an endeavour to void the water of dropsy. 
Johnson’s last words were many. To the faithful Langton 
be said tenderly: “Te teneam moriens deficiente manu.” 
Of his man nurse he said, with a flash of the old humour : 
“Sir, the fellow’s an idiot; he’s as awkward as a turnspit 
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when first put- into the wheel, and as sleepy as a dormouse.” 
His last recorded words were to a young lady who had asked 
for his blessing: “God bless you, my dear.” This was 
spoken on Dec. 13th, 1784. It was to this young lady, 
doubtless, that he wrote a priceless letter of farewell, now 
in the possession of Dr. H. T. Scott, the great authority on 
autographs. As Dr. Scott says, such a letter is a part of the 
august dead, and should not be parted w T jth at any price. 


MYASTHENIA GRAVIS. 

Professor Allen Starr, of Columbia University, New York, 
has collected the records of some 250 cases of myasthenia 
gravis and has published a brief analysis of them in the 
Journal of Nervous and Mental J)isease for November. 
Myasthenia gravis cannot be considered a rare disease, while, 
especially in its early stages, many of the symptoms may 
appear so transient and variable as to suggest a hysterical 
basis, while in reality the affection is always serious and often 
fatal, so that the responsibility of accurate diagnosis should 
be impressed on the physician. Of the collected 250 cases, 
142 were females ; the supposed preponderance of females 
in the matter of sex-incidence is therefore not at all great. 
The decennial period at which the majority of cases develop 
is that from 20 to 30, but at the same time it is clear that 
no age is exempt, for the disease has been seen in a child of 
less than 3 years, as well as in a patient of 72. In 69 per 
cent, of the recorded cases some affection of the crania] 
nerves has been the first symptom, either ptosis, double 
vision, ophthalmoplegia, difficulty in articulation or in 
swallowing, weakness of the facial muscles, or unnatural 
facial expression in smiling, and so on. Probably ptosis and 
diplopia are the most frequent of all. It should be re¬ 
membered, however, that while many of the earliest recorded 
cases commenced by bulbar or pontine nerve symptoms such 
as the above, suggesting that the disease was some form of 
bulbar palsy, according to Dr. Allen Starr not less than 31 
per cent, of the 250 show that the disease may commence 
elsewhere than in the domain of the cranial nerves, and that 
weakness of a limb or limbs, commonly of the lower ex¬ 
tremities, but also of the upper, may be noticed by the 
patient and detected by the examiner before any other 
symptom makes its appearance. In view of the important 
fact that this weakness of the extremities is notoriously 
variable and unaccompanied by any unequivocal sign of 
organic disease of the nervous system, in the shape of 
pathologically altered reflexes or otherwise, errors in dia¬ 
gnosis at this stage can easily be accounted for. But a little 
careful questioning will elicit the characteristic phenomenon 
always observed by the patient himself, that while there is 
rapid fatigue of the musculature with exertion, there is 
equally rapid recovery of power under rest. It is a 
matter of common observation among myasthenic patients 
of the female sex that their arms get rapidly tired 
when doing their hair, and that a brief rest is sufficient 
to enable them to proceed. The myasthenic reaction 
on electric stimulation is often obtained in the affected 
muscles, but it is not constant, and there is some 
evidence to show tnat it is not exactly pathognomonic. 
Dr. Allen Starr does not give figures relating to its 
incidence in the recorded cases. Fatigability of in¬ 
voluntary muscles has sometimes been observed. The 
course of the disease is extremely variable. In no less than 
45 per cent, of the recorded cases death ensued within six 
months of the onset, practically always from respiratory 
failure or from choking. In many other cases there is a 
history of a sudden onset, followed by apparent recovery, or 
at least marked improvement, which may be maintained for 
a year or more, to be followed again by a i elapse which may 
be fatal. Yet the fact must not be lost sight of that a fairly 


large number of instances have now been reported where 
the disease has been known to be present for ten years or 
more, and where, apart from the danger of more or less 
rapid development of alarming respiratory embarrassment, 
the patient’s general health may remain very fair. 
The longest case so far recorded has had the disease 
at intervals for 18 years. In some 28 per cent, of 
the cases examined there has been enlargement of 
the thymus gland, and in almost all recent necropsies 
the skeletal muscles and all the organs of the 
body indiscriminately have been found to be the 
seat of masses or aggregations of small round cells, 
presumably of lymphatic origin, in the neighbourhood of 
small blood-vessels. The significance of these is still 
entirely unknown. No satisfactory explanation of their 
occurrence has as yet been advanced. Treatment with 
thyroid extract, and with organic extracts in general, has 
proved uniformly disappointing. The best results have been 
obtained with calcium salts, notably the lactate, but here, 
too, the results have neither been constant nor permanent. 
It has been observed that not a few cases of the disease 
improve notably, as far as the myasthenic symptoms are 
concerned, during pregnancy, hence the resort to calcium 
salts, but as long as the pathogenesis of the affection 
remains obscure, treatment, we fear, is not likely to pass the 
empirical stage. _ 

A CAPRICE OF THE BAROMETER. 

The remarkably mild weather which has prevailed in the 
British Isles until so late in the year has revived specu¬ 
lations upon the question as to whether our climate as a 
whole is changing. Long-cherished traditions as to the mean¬ 
ing of the fall or rise of the barometer are being surrendered 
by many amateur meteorologists ; a happy faith in the signifi¬ 
cance of barometric readings is giving way to a feeling of 
distrust, inasmuch as it has happened frequently that, in 
spite of the mercury failing, fine weather has supervened, 
while when the column has risen to a normal reading, or 
even higher, the weather succeeding the rise has proved 
wet. The common experience in these islands has been 
that when the glass falls winds may be expected from the 
south-west accompanied by weather of an unsettled type. 
But this fall has occasionally been followed by breezes 
from an easterly quarter and generally speaking fair 
weather. On the other hand, a rising glass has often 
been the precursor of wet and westerly winds. All 
this has puzzled a good many persons who make a 
regular habit of observing pressure and the variations 
one way or the other. This apparent anomaly has 

helped the suspicion that our climate is changing. It 
is well to be reminded, however, that the behaviour of 
the barometer can only be interpreted on broad general 
lines as a means of forecasting weather. Generally speak¬ 
ing, it is the case that when the mercurial column falls 
rain is indicated, and fair weather when it rises, but 
the barometer measures atmospheric pressure, and a change 
of pressure may not indicate necessarily a change of weather 
to w r et w’hen pressure is reduced or to fine when it is 
increased, and so the words “ set fair,” “ fair,” “change,” 

“ rain,” “ much rain,” “ stormy,” marked against respective 
heights of the column, cannot be taken as absolute predic¬ 
tions. They may be generally true, but it is obvious that 
meteorological conditions can exist, although they may be 
rare, which render such words meaningless. The connexion 
between a low or failing barometer and wet weather is due 
to the fact that moist air is specifically lighter than dry, even 
at the same temperature. But there may be pressure 
exerted upon the moist air of the lower regions by 
currents in the higher regions. In such a case the 
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barometer is merely indicating, therefore, the weight of the 
column of air which extends away above us to the confines of 
the atmosphere, and the needle may be pointing to 4 4 fair ” 
when the reverse is the case. There is no evidence that our 
climate is changing. In 1760-61 the winter was described 
by a well-known meteorological writer, Dr. Thomas Rutty, 
as “uncommonly wet and warm, an express contradiction 
to the vulgar tradition that a green Christmas makes a fat 
churchyard.” Further, statistics collected by Sir John 
Moore show that the present mild weather has had many 
precedents during the past six centuries, and that no 
appreciable change has taken place in the climate of the 
British Isles. Even in the matter of weather the pendulum 
swings back. _ 

GUMMA OF THE PROSTATE. 

Gumma of the prostate is a very rare manifestation of 
syphilis. In the Interstate Medical Journal for November 
Dr. A. H. Cook has reported the following case. An English 
sailor, aged 38 years, came under observation on May 4th, 
1912. He had had several attacks of gonorrhoea, and he 
contracted syphilis nine years before. The latter disease 
was treated for three or four months, during which all the 
symptoms disappeared. * He remained in good health until 
the spring of 1908, when an ulcer appeared over the left 
tibia. After several months’ internal treatment this healed, 
but other sores appeared from time to time. In December, 
1911, the tibia began to ache, especially at night. Later an 
enlargement was noticed and broke down and discharged. In 
January, 1912, he began to suffer from frequency of, and 
difficulty in, micturition and a sensation of fulness in the 
perineum, which became painful on defcecation when 
he was constipated. There was also deep pain in the 
perineum after coitus, and later painful priapism. In 
the latter part of April a urethral discharge appeared. 
On examination he was sallow, the muscles were flabby, and 
there was general glandular enlargement. Over both tibiae 
were pigmented scars, and there was a necrotic subperiosteal 
gumma of the left tibia. The liver extended 2 cm. below 
the ribs. There was a slight thin, sticky, brownish, urethral 
discharge. In the anterior urethra was a stricture. The 
prostate was very large and of the consistency of a hard- 
rubber ball. Pressure upon it caused pain and increased the 
discharge. The urine contained shreds, pus, and red blood 
corpuscles. The urethral discharge contained red corpuscles 
and numerous pus cells, but gonococci could not be found- 
Syphilis with malignant disease of the prostate was 
diagnosed. Mercurial inunction and potassium iodide were 
prescribed. On May 19th the discharge had ceased and the 
prostate was smaller, softer, and painless, and the other 
lesions were also improving. On June 5th he had still further 
improved, and the injection of salvarsan was substituted for 
the previous treatment, but on the 10th the latter was 
resumed. On the 16th the prostate was of ulmost normal 
size, the lesion in the leg had healed, and the patient felt 
well. On the 23rd the prostate was of normal size. In con¬ 
sequence of the diagnosis of cancer of the prostate an 
operation was advised, which the patient escaped because he 
declined. The antisyphilitic treatment w r as instituted only 
for the other lesions. The rapid improvement of the 
prostatic and urinary symptoms, as well as the presence of 
other symptoms, caused the diagnosis to be altered to gumma 
of the prostate. Dr. Cook has been able to find on record 
only five cases of gumma of the prostate, all of which are 
reported from the continent of Europe. In two of these 
malignant disease was diagnosed. The symptoms and signs 
of gumma and malignant disease of the prostate show little 
difference, but age is a criterion. The ages in the cases of 
gumma were 28, 32, 32, 43, and 60 years. Carcinoma of 


the p: 0 tate is rare under 50, and sarcoma (a very rare 
condition) is most common under 20. Thus gumma fills the 
interval between these tw'o forms of malignant disease. The 
history of syphilis or a positive Wassermann reaction is 
almost essential for the diagnosis of gumma. In all the 
cases there was a urethral discharge, but in one it occurred 
only on massage and in two it could be attributed to gonor¬ 
rhoea. In malignant disease of the prostate discharge 
appears to be absent. Dr. Cook draw's the important moral 
that a man under 50 presenting an enlarged prostate and 
giving a history of syphilis or a positive Wassermann re¬ 
action should be put on antisyphilitic treatment before 
resorting to operation. This particularly holds if there is 
a urethral discharge. _ 

THE SYNTHESIS OF THE BACILLUS OF KOCH. 

A small brochure by Messrs. Albert and Alexandre Mary 
contains most unorthodox views upon the “bacille” of 
Koch, and even denies its existence. Since the meeting 
of the British Association ideas on the origin of life from 
norganic materials seem in the air, and the authors of this 
little w'ork regard the so-called bacillus of tubercle as a monili- 
fonn arrangement of particles due to a secondary phenomenon 
of chemical precipitation. The bacillus may be produced, 
according to them, by the addition of tuberculin to glycero¬ 
phosphate of sodium, and a coloured plate of the results of 
this experiment is given. This hitherto unsuspected nature 
of the bacillus abolishes all question of its specificity. The 
microbe and the disease both appear to result from the 
action of the tuberculous toxins— wdience derived is not 
stated. The corpuscles of Much naturally present no 
difficulty, but iconoclasm goes further and the phagocyte is 
regarded as a direct product of the microbe. Surely here is 
matter for investigation and a use for the research fund 
provided under the Insurance Act. Some have already 
wTitten to the authors that their thesis is a “ non-sens,” but 
they hold the ort hodox as nonsensical since these latter take 
no account of experience and observation, though dogmatic 
statement rather than evidence appears to form the basis 
of this little w'ork. 1 _ 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ASYLUMS COM¬ 
MITTEE OF THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 

This report for the year 1911-1912 gives a record of 
w T ork well done, and points also to interesting develop¬ 
ments. The accommodation provided for the insane by the 
London County Council and available on Jan. 1st, 1911, was 
20,007 beds, an increase of 104. This increase is due 
almost entirely to the addition of certain beds for women at 
Colney Hatch and to the opening of two new villas in the 
epileptic colony. On Jan. 1st of this year the Council was 
primarily responsible for finding accommodation for 20,429 
persons, some of whom are lodged in other county and borough 
asylums and in licensed houses. The figures set forth deal only 
with a portion of the total of lunatics of all classes coming 
within the cognisance of the London Poor-law authorities, and 
exclude patients in the Metropolitan Board’s Asylums, those in 
wmrkhouses, and those living with relatives and friends. There 
is an increase of 271 in the total number of patients on 
Jan. 1st, 1912, as compared with the number on the 
corresponding date of 1911, and for a second year in 
succession the rate of increase is an ascending one. In 
consequence of the w'ant of room in the existing ten asylums 
plans for an eleventh institution to be erected on the vacant 
site on the Horton estate have been prepared by the asylums’ 
engineer, and have received the informal approval of the 

'Synthdse rfu “Bacille” dc Koch, par Albert et Alexandre Mary 
Paris. Jules lloussct. 
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Commissioners in Lunacy. The plans provide for an institu¬ 
tion for 2066 patients, designed on the villa principle. The 
asylum will be divided into three sections, a section for the 
treatment of recent and acute cases, a hospital section, and 
a section for chronic and working patients. The buildings are 
arranged upon an area of approximately 40 acres, and the 
gardens, fields, woodland, &c., to be allocated for the 
purpose of the asylum will be some 234 acres. In May, 
1911, the Secretary of State approved the contract for the 
purchase of a site at Denmark Hill for the proposed 
Maudsley Mental Hospital. On the completion of the 
purchase Dr. Henry Maudsley handed to the Council his 
munificent gift of £30,000. Hans of the hospital are now 
being prepared. During the year 1911, 23,915 cases were 
under treatment in the ten existing asylums of the Council. 
The total number of cases admitted during the year was 
3849 ; 986 cases were discharged recovered, 774 relieved, 
and 364 not improved. 1673 patients died during the year. 
The percentage of total recoveries on the total number of 
admissions was 29’65 and on the direct admissions 32*51. 
The percentage of deaths on the average daily number on 
the registers was 7*06. _ 


THE ASSAY OF DIGITALIS . 1 

Owing to the absence of a method of determining satis¬ 
factorily the activity of preparations of digitalis by chemical 
agency, the physiological method of assay has to be used if 
it is desired to obtain a preparation of standardised strength. 
Mr. W. H. Martindale, Ph.D., has for some time been 
engaged in an attempt to devise a colour test for digitalis, 
and in a paper read at the December evening meeting of 
the Pharmaceutical Society he described a test by which 
the preparations in question can be assayed. While not 
claiming for his process absolute accuracy or comparison 
with the physiological methods, he maintains that the test 
will show, at any rate, whether a tincture is above or below 
standard, and that it will certainly show an excessively strong 
or a weak preparation. In his paper he expresses the 
opinion that the use of animals is not justifiable if a chemical 
method can be devised to produce equivalent results, and 
that the pharmacist should, if possible, be able to assay all 
the drugs he dispenses. Selected digitalis leaves recently 
dried will produce, as a rule, tinctures up to standard, but 
since there is obvious danger in the variations which may 
occur, it is evident that standardisation of digitalis pre¬ 
parations is of great importance. It is to be hoped that 
Mr. Martindale’s attempt to solve one of the difficult 
problems of pharmacy will encourage other workers to 
direct their attention to the matter. 


AURICULAR FLUTTER. 

In the December number of the Edinburgh Medical 
Journal Dr. W. T. Ritchie describes several cases of the 
condition to which the term auricular flutter was applied by 
himself and Jolly. The affection seems to correspond with 
the phenomena induced by MacWilliam in dogs by applica¬ 
tion to the heart of an electric current, and differs from 
auricular fibrillation in being less rapid and also in being 
regular in rhythm. The ventricular systole may correspond 
with every second or every fourth contraction of the auricles. 
This flutter is not incompatible with continued life and 
activity, as in one instance the condition has been observed 
for over three years, and the patient, a man aged 63, can 
walk up a steep hill without discomfort. In two of the cases 
here recorded auricular fibrillation finally supervened. Men 
are affected more often than women, and the extremes of 

1 The paper referred to has now appeared a) a »mall book published 
by Mr. II. K. Lewis, London. 


age so far recorded are 21 and 72 years. Dr. Ritchie 
considers that the affection is not uncommon, and he divides 
the cases into four groups : (1) Patients in whom there may 
or may not be organic disease of the heart, but in whom 
symptoms such as palpitation, vertigo, praecordial pain, 
and dyspnoea are due to the auricular disturbance ; 
(2) those with old-standing cardiac trouble in whom auricular 
flutter supervenes and coincides with deterioration of the 
sufferer’s condition; (3) cases with partial, and (4) those 
with complete heart block, in which the rate of the 
ventricular beat is little, or not at all, influenced by the 
disturbed auricular contractions. In cases which present 
no signs of organic disease of the heart the prognosis is 
good, the attacks passing off and leaving the patient free 
for considerable periods of time. Such attacks seem to 
be due to transient loss of vagus control and represent 
one form of paroxysmal tachycardia. On the other hand, 
when the flutter of the auricles supervenes upon old 
valvular affection or myocardial degeneration and is 
associated with signs of cardiac failure, the outlook 
is unfavourable, as the flutter may pass into persistent 
fibrillation of the auricles. If there is complete heart-block 
the flutter of the auricles is of little importance. Treatment 
of the condition should consist in complete rest in bed, 
with avoidance of all causes of worry or excitement. The 
most useful drugs are digitalis and strophanthus, and con¬ 
siderable doses may be needed ; in uigent cases an intra¬ 
venous injection of strophanthin may be required. The 
administration of these remedies in diminished doses should 
be continued until restoration of the normal physiological 
rhythm. _ 

THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF MEDICINE “AT HOME/' 

In order to give members of the medical profession an 
opportunity of visiting the new house of the Royal Society 
of Medicine the council gave a series of four 41 At Homes’' 
on Nov. 27th, 28th, 29fch, and 30th, to which a large 
number of the profession in London and the vicinity were 
invited. The “At Homes” were attended with great 
success, and several thousands of medical men took the 
opportunity to inspect the premises and the facilities 
afforded to the profession by the society. The guests 
were received in the library by the President, Sir 
Francis Champneys. On the evening of the first day 
the following were entertained before the 44 At Home’' 
at a dinner held by the society’s Council Club: 
Director-General Sir James Porter, R.N., Director- 
General Sir William Launcelot Gubbins, A.M.S., Surgeon- 
General Sir Arthur Branfoot, I.M.S., Sir Donald MacAlistor, 
Dr. Langley Browne, Dr. R. Caton, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Sir Havelock Charles, Sir William Watson Cheyne. Dr. 
H. A. Latimer, Dr. James Little, Dr. A. Newsholme, Sir 
James Reid, Professor Robert Saundby, Dr. Norman Walker. 
Sir William Whitla, and Mr. E. Parker Young. Amongst 
the chief attractions at the “At Homes” was an ex¬ 
hibition of Leduc’s 4 4 Osmotic Growths, ” by Mr. W. Deane 
Butcher. These growths, which are due to a purely physical 
process and simulate life to a remarkable degree, were 
demonstrated by Mr. Butcher on each evening. A number 
of old and unique volumes, selected from the library of the 
society by Dr. Norman Moore, honorary librarian, were on 
view, and were inspected by many visitors. A cinematograph 
exhibition of phagocytosis, embryology, and other films 
of scientific interest was given continuously in the RoK*r: 
Barnes Hall, and was followed with great interest. Another 
attraction was an epidiascopic exhibition of specimen- 
from the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England, which had been selected by Mr. S. G. Shattook. 
pathological curator of the Museum. A demonstration 
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given by Messrs. Leitz of their new projection apparatus, 
microscopes, and other scientific instruments with interest¬ 
ing exhibits. There was also a demonstration by Mr. 
Charles Hewitt, librarian, of old book-plates, title-pages, 
and curious extracts from some of the oldest books in the 
library. _ 


THE SECURITY OF TENURE OF MEDICAL 
OFFICERS OF HEALTH. 

A frequent and in many instances justifiable criticism of 
public health legislation is that too little attention is paid to 
the means for enforcing it. An Act of Parliament is passed 
and the duty of enforcing it is laid upon a local sanitary 
authority. If that duty is displeasing to the authority it is 
not performed and, as a rule, nothing short of a mandamus 
can compel the performance. To a limited, though in some 
respects serious, extent this defect is to be found in the Milk 
and Dairies Bill, whose merits have already been set out in a 
leading article this week. The Orders which the Local 
Government Board is empowered to make under the Bill 
for the regulation of dairies and the inspection of dairy 
premises will have to be carried out by or under the direct 
supervision of the medical officer of health of the dis¬ 
trict, and it will depend largely upon the standard 
which he lays down and upon his recommendations 
whether there is any improvement in the existing un¬ 
satisfactory conditions under which much of the milk in this 
country is produced. This being so it is essential that he 
should be in a position of absolute independence and free to 
criticise without any possibility of personal loss whether his 
appointment be on a whole-time or a part-time basis. 
Under the terms of the appointment of the majority 
of medical officers of health of districts this freedom does 
not exist. It is true that under the order of Dec. 13th, 
1910, a medical officer of health is no longer subject to 
periodical re-election, as was previously the case, but the 
electing authority Inis still power to dismiss him by giving 
him three months’ notice expiring at the date when he 
first took up office, and this dismissal is not subject to 
the approval, or otherwise, of the Local Government 
Board, or of any other central authority. If, therefore, the 
best is to be obtained from the measure it is advisable 
that a clause should be inserted with respect to medical 
officers of health of boroughs and districts similar to that 
in the Housing, Town Planning, &c., Act, 1909, which enacts 
that a medical officer of health of a county shall be 
removable by the county council with the consent of 
the Local Government Board and not otherwise. Unless 
this is done it is to be feared that no better results will 
follow from the new Orders than have attended the existing 
Dairies, Cowsheds, and Milkshops Orders, and the regula¬ 
tions made under k them, which have now been in force, 
though not enforced, in many districts for a considerable 
number of years. The plea for security of tenure of office is 
no new one. As long ago as 1871, in the report of the Royal 
Sanitary Commission, it was recommended that in order 
that medical officers of health might be able to discharge 
their duties without fear of personal loss they should not be 
removable from office by any local authority, except with 
the sanction of the central authority ; and coming to later 
times the Select Committee of the House of Commons on the 
Housing of the Working Classes Act Amendment Bill (1906) 
stated that by placing sanitary matters under the inspection 
of capable and disinterested officials, influenced by no local 
prejudice or interests, greater uniformity and efficiency in 
administration would be secured. At a later date still, 
during a debate in the House of Lords on the Housing Bill 
on Sept. 14th, 1909, the Archbishop of Canterbury spoke 
with approval of the security which that Bill gave to county 


medical officers of health. Most people, he said, had come 
across cases in which a man in a moment of outspoken 
honesty had declared that he would long ago have protested 
against some of the houses which had come under his notice 
but for the conditions of the tenure of his office. The 
Local Government Board is aware of the evils of this 
lack of security, and now that the opportunity has occurred 
to remedy what is one of the most serious blots in public 
health administration in this country the Board would be 
well advised to give to all medical officers of health the 
same freedom from capricious dismissal from office as that 
which is already possessed by the metropolitan and county 
medical officers of health. 


Dr. William James Howarth, medical officer of health of 
the county of Kent, has been appointed medical officer of 
health of the City of London, in succession to Dr. William 
Collingridge. _ 

Major Robert McCarrison, M.D., M.R.C.P., I.M.S., will 
deliver the Milroy lectures (1913) on the Etiology of 
Endemic Goitre, before the Royal College of Physicians of 
London, at the College, Pall Mall East, at 5 o'clock, on 
Tuesday, Jan. 7th, Thursday, 9th, Tuesday, 14th, and 
Thursday, 16th. _ 

Sir Patrick Manson, G.C.M.G., and the late Dr. Andrew 
Duncan were appointed, upon their retirement, consulting 
physicians to the Albert Dock Hospital, the hospital 
attached to the London School of Tropical Medicine. They 
have been succeeded in the wards by Dr. F. M. Sandwith 
and Dr. C. W. Daniels, while Dr. G. C. Low has been 
appointed assistant physician. 


POOR-LAW MEDICAL OFFICERS’ ASSOCIA¬ 
TION OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


A meeting of the council of this association was held at 
34, Copthall-avenue, London Wall, E.C., on Dec. 10th. In 
the absence of Mr. D. B. Balding, Mr. W. Holder (Hull) was 
voted into the chair. 

A letter was read from Mr. H. W. S. Francis, secretary 
to the Departmental Committee of the Local Government 
Board, thanking the association for their report on the 
draft Order, as likely to be of material assistance to the 
committee, and the council acknowledged their indebtedness 
to Dr. C. Thackray Parsons and Dr. F. S. Toogood for the care 
given by them to the report. 

A letter was read from Mr. F. W. E. Kinneir asking 
whether he was entitled to the fee for quarterly visits to 
boarded-out children, which had always been paid in the 
past, but was now refused. 

Dr. Major Greenwood, the honoraiy secretary of the asso¬ 
ciation, said that he had pointed out in reply that under a 
Local Government Board Order issued at the end of 1911, 
these fees had been abolished ; but that in the same Order it 
was advised that attendance on such children should be paid 
for as an extra, and that the work should not be put on the 
medical officer in whose district the boarding place happened 
to be as part of his ordinary duties. 

The Chairman said that in Hull the guardians employed 
him to attend such children, and paid him his own charges 
for the work, which was thought by the Council to be a very 
satisfactory arrangement. 

A letter was read from another member saying that he 
had been required by the Believing oflicer to visit and give 
a certificate for a patient under the care of another practi¬ 
tioner, who, being willing himself to certify, objected to 
this course. The objection being upheld by the local pro¬ 
fession, the member had declined to carry out this instruc¬ 
tion, and wished to know whether his duties required him to 
act in an unprofessional manner. 

The Honorary Secretary explained that he had written 
stating that under the Poor-law Orders a district medical 
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officer was obliged to visit any patient upon receipt of an 
order from his relieving officer, whether the patient was 
under another practitioner or not. This was a case where 
relief had been asked for, and under a recent Order relief 
could not be given without a certificate from the medical 
officer. It was quite clear that it was now one of the duties 
of a district medical officer to visit such cases, if required 
to, although it was to be regretted that the recent Order 
tended to compel Poor-law medical officers to violate certain 
rules of professional ethics. At the same time, it must be 
admitted that something similar occurred in the ca*e of all 
public medical services. 

The Honorary Secretary reported that in the matter 
of the appointment by the Leek guardians of a medical 
officer resident five miles away from his district, a letter had 
been sent to the Local Government Board protesting against 
the inconveniences of such an arrangement. 

The council then considered the recent action of the 
district medical officers of the Burnley union. They—nine 
in number—had sent in their resignation on account of 
inadequate remuneration for their services. The case had 
been taken up by the Burnley Division of the British Medical 
Association, and it was thought that no local practitioner 
would apply for any of the vacant offices. The council 
expressed the utmost sympathy with the Burnley men, and 
after some discussion it was decided to memorialise the Local 
Government Board and to point out the inadequate rates paid 
by the Burnley guardians, and requesting that no fresh 
appointment be sanctioned at the present salaries. 

The subject of sanatorium benefit under the National 
Insurance Act in relation to the Poor-law next came under 
the consideration of the Council. The Honorary Secretary 
drew attention to a recent meeting at Swansea of delegates 
from boards of guardions from all parts of the principality, 
at which strong exception was taken to the exclusion of 
paupers from treatment at the King Edward VII. Memorial 
Institute. It appeared that this institution was now 
monopolised for the purpose of administering sanatorium 
benefit to insured persons. As the original object of this 
institution was to aid in a national crusade against tuber¬ 
culosis, it was difficult to see how it could be carried out if 
the pauper class was altogether excluded from its operations. 
The claim of the Poor-law medical officer for recognition in 
his attendance on phthisical cases in Poor-law practice was 
also considered. It was thought that in consequence 
of the National Insurance Act a new principle had been 
introduced, and that medical practitioners outside the Poor- 
law were receiving from the State extra remuneiation for 
attendance on such cases. No difference had hitherto been 
made with regard to the payment for the treatment of special 
diseases, and the basis of the remuneration of Poor-law 
medical officers had been the same as in the case of other 
practitioners. Now it seemed that, while outside the Poor- 
law extra payment was to be granted for the treatment of a 
special disease, no extra payment was to be given to the 
Poor-law medical service for treatment of the same disease 
within the Poor-law. This did not seem just. If the prin¬ 
ciple were right in the one case it ought to be recognised in 
the other. The matter was finally deferred for further 
consideration. 

The council then considered the question of a closer union 
between all associations of part-time medical officers to look 
after their common interests. 

The Honorary Secretary read some letters from Mr. D. A. 
Belilios, of Wimbledon, on behalf of the Medical Officers of 
Health Association, in which it was suggested that there 
might be an amalgamation of all such associations by the 
formation of a central body, consisting of delegates fiom the 
constituent associations, with a common subscription and 
possibly a common journal, and that the work of the present 
associations might still be continued through the sections. 
There had been a meeting of delegates on Nov. 1st last, 
when they were represented by Mr. A. Withers Green. A sub¬ 
committee was there appointed to consider the matter 
further. 

The council after some discussion decided that they would 
be willing to unite with other part-time medical officers’ 
associations by means of a conjoint committee, but did not 
think it advisable to merge their independence in any 
central body. It must not be forgotten that they included 
in their organisation the indoor Poor-law medical service, 
not a few of the posts in which were whole-time offices. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS OF 
LONDON. 


Meeting of Comitia. 

An extraordinary Comitia was held on Dec. 12th, Sir 
Thomas Barlow, Bart., K.C.V.O., being in the chair. 

In accordance with a resolution passed at last Comitia a 
document under the College Seal w r as presented to the 
President, recording the thanks of the College for his gift 
of 11 autograph letters of Harvey. The address, which had 
been composed by the Registrar (Dr. J. A. Ormerod), was as 
follows : - 

Collegium Regale Medieorum Londinense 
Praesidi suo 

Thoma* Barlow, Baronet to, 

Ordinis Regii Victoria* Kquiti, 

Pro Epistolis undccim Harveianis 
Suo suniptu et laboro conquisitls 
Et in bibliotheca Collcgii depositis, 
per hasec litenia 

Sigillo comm uni Collcgii apposite, 

Uratias agit, 

Et eximiutn illud donum commemorat. 

The Senior Censor (Dr. S. J. Sharkey) was empowered to 
seal this document after the meeting. 

The following communications were received : 1. From 
the librarian at Windsor Castle, dated Nov. 1st, 1912, 
expressing the thanks of His Majesty the King for the 
gift of the “Life and Works of Dr. Caius.” 2. From the 
secretary of the Royal College of Surgeons of England, dated 
Nov. 15th, reporting proceedings of the Council of that 
College on Nov. 14th. 3. From the Secretary of the Royal 

Sanitary Institute, dated Nov. 26th, asking the College to 
appoint delegates to a congress to be held in Exeter in July 
next. It was left to the President to nominate the delegates. 
4. From the Secretary of the International Congress of 
Historical Studies, dated Sept. 10th, asking the College to 
appoint a delegate or delegates to attend a congress to be held 
in London in April next. Dr. Norman Moore was appointed 
delegate of the College. 5. From the Hon. Mrs. Pemter, dated 
Oct. 27th and 30th, offering to the College, on behalf of 
Lady Davey, two engravings relating to the late Dr. Hawes. 
The gift was accepted with thanks. 6. From the Insurance 
Commissioners, intimating that resident medical officers at 
hospitals need not be insured under the Act. 

It was resolved to make an alteration in By-law 179. The 
by-law originally stood : “No Fellow, Member, Extra-Licen¬ 
tiate, or Licentiate of the College shall assume the title at 
doctor or append to his name the title of doctor of medicine, 
or the letters M.D., or any other letters indicating that he is 
a graduate of a university, unless he has obtained a degree 
entitling him to do so.” The words marked in italics have 
now been omitted. 

A report was received from the representative of the 
College upon the General Medical College (Dr. Norman 
Moore). 

A report was received and adopted from the Joint Com¬ 
mittee of the Licensing Bodies of England concerning the 
Insurance Act. The report was as follows :— 

I. On June 14th the medical and surgical staffs of the London hos¬ 
pitals met, by the invitation of the Joint Committee, to consider the 
“pledge complementary to the undertaking of the British Medical 
Association “ so far as it concerns the treatment of insured persons at 
voluntary hospitals. The meeting resolved to support the pledge. 

II. A meeting of the Joint Committee was held on Nov. 13th. at 
which the following resolutions were passed: (1) that in the opinion 
of the Committee the conditions set up by the Provisional Regulations 
of the Insurance Commissioners, dated Oct. 1st, 1912, are of such a 
nature at to interfere injuriously with the rights and proper indeperhV- 
ence of the medical profession, and with efficiency in the treatment et 
insured persons; (2) that medical practitioners, in matters concerning 
their professional conduct, ought not to be tried before a tribunal that 
is not professional, the decisions of which may have the most serious 
effect on their reputation and practice; f3) seeing that the carrying 
out of the Provisional Regulations is left largely in the hands ol the 
Local Insurance Committees it would be unwise to agree to accept 
these (even if otherwise satisfactory), so long as the insured persons 
are represented upon these committees by an overwhelming majority . 
(4) that attention should be called to the advisability of establishing 
tul>erculosis centres in connexion with those hospitals to which medical 
schools are attached. 

All the above resolutions have been sent to the press. 

A report was received and adopted from the committee 
appointed at the last meeting of the Comitia to consider if* 
Sanatorium Benefit under the Insurance Act in its relati^ 
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to medical education. The following resolutions drawn up 
by the committee were agreed to :— 

1. That the general hospitals with medical schools be advised each to 
establish a department for tuberculosis, such department to form part 
of the general service of the hospital. 

2. That, the hospitals with medical schools should consider the 
advisability of applying for provisional " approval ” as regards 
sanatorium benefit. 

3. That in localities where it is possible, the services of consulting 
physicians ami surgeons should be utilised for consultation in cases of 
tuberculosis under the Insurance Act. 

In view of the questions that have arisen during the dis¬ 
cussion it was recommended that the members of the 
committee should be appointed as a “ watching committee ” 
to consider any future Insurance Regulations on the subject 
of Tuberculosis in their relation to medical education. 

It was further resolved that copies of these resolutions 
should be sent to the general hospitals with medical 
schools, to the Insurance Commissioners, and to the Local 
Government Board. 

The President announced that after a conference with 
the President of the Royal College of Surgeons of England a 
deputation consisting of the Presidents of the Royal Colleges 
and representatives of the universities and of the Examining 
Board, waited on the Home Secretary, and explained to 
him the difficulties which now existed under the Anatomy 
Act in reference to obtaining subjects for dissection. The 
deputation received a sympathetic hearing, and the Home 
Secretary undertook to lend his aid in the matter. 

The President then dissolved the Comitia. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF SANATORIUM 
BENEFIT IN LONDON. 

The Policy of the Local Government Board . 

The Public Health Committee of the London County 
Council having asked the Local Government Board 
(The Lancet, Nov. 16th, p. 1388) to define the position *it 
desired the Council to occupy in relation to the provision 
of sanatoriums and other residential institutions for the 
treatment of tuberculosis, the receipt of a full statement 
from the Board was reported to the Council on Dec. 17th. 

The Board wrote that as regards dispensaries it had acted 
on the view suggested in the report of the Departmental 
Committee that the unit should be the metropolitan borough, 
or combination of boroughs, and the borough councils had 
been invited to arrange for these institutions. As regards 
residential institutions, the Board thought that the county of 
London should be the unit and that the County Council 
should make the necessary arrangements. Nevertheless, 
the County Council should formulate and submit to the 
Board a complete scheme for the metropolis, so that the 
work proposed to be done locally through dispensaries should 
be properly related to the whole scheme. The Board referred 
to its recent circulars in which an annual maintenance grant 
was promised of one-half the total net cost incurred within 
reasonable limits in treatment at dispensaries, sanatoriums, 
and hospitals forming part of a scheme dealing with all 
persons in the area (whether insured persons or not), after 
deducting the sums received from Insurance Committees and 
from private patients. If the County Council was willing to 
make itself responsible for the provision of in-patient accom¬ 
modation, the grant-in-aid in respect of this would be paid 
direct. The Board would be glad to receive the observa¬ 
tions of the Council as to the financial arrangements to be 
made with dispensaries. In any case, it seemed important 
that the dispensary treatment should be brought into proper 
relation with the general scheme for the metropolis. The 
Board understood that the Council had under consideration 
certain provisional arrangements for the provision of resi¬ 
dential accommodation required for insured persons, and in 
order to enable the Council to proceed in this matter the 
Board had made a nominal grant of £10 to the Council as an 
indication that it authorised the Council to provide sana¬ 
toriums and other institutions for the treatment of persons 
suffering from tuberculosis. As regards capital expenditure, 
the Board was prepared, subject to the consent of the 
Treasury, to make grants-in-aid in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Departmental Committee. So far 
as practicable suitable existing accommodation should be 


utilised, and in framing a complete scheme regard should be 
had to the needs of the community and not to the needs of 
insured persons alone. 

The Public Health Committee remarked that such im¬ 
portant financial and other considerations were involved in 
this communication that it would be most inadvisable for the 
Council to express any opinion thereon until the letter had 
received full consideration by the committees concerned. 

Temporary Accommodation for Tuberculous Patients. 

Arising out of the arrangements entered into with the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board for the provision of temporary 
accommodation for the treatment of tuberculosis (The 
Lancet, Dec. 14th, p. 1671), the Public Health Committee 
reported to the London County Council on Dec. 17th that, as 
a result of a conference between the Council, the Asylums 
Board, and the Insurance Committee for London, details 
with regard to accommodation, finance, &c., had been 
arranged. Accommodation would be provided as soon as 
practicable for about 130 patients, to be increased gradually 
until provision for about 500 persons was available. 
The patients were to provide their own clothing, to 
undertake light work under medical supervision, and 
to be conveyed free of charge to the Council to 
and from the institution. The Council was not to 
be liable for any expenditure in respect of the 
burial of patients. The Council was to arrange with the 
Insurance Committee for the selection of insured persons 
to be treated in the institution. The Insurance Committee 
agreed to send patients to the Council’s sanatorium rather 
than to any other institution, and to keep on the average 400 
patients therein. The Council would pay the Asylums 
Board the actual cost incurred in providing for the treatment 
received, and the Insurance Committee would pay the 
Council £1 15#. a week for each insured person treated in 
the institution. A periodical adjustment would be made 
from time to time, based upon the actual expenditure 
incurred by the Council. As to the accommodation required, 
the Insurance Committee estimated that, in addition to those 
patients already receiving sanatorium treatment, there were 
at the present time about 140 insured persons to be provided 
for, and that the number of new cases would average at 
least 15 each week. It was probable, therefore, that the 
accommodation would be utilised as soon as provided. 

On the question of cost, the Committee understood that 
the Local Government Board was prepared to make a grant 
of three-fifths of the expenditure. It was estimated that 
the payment of £1 15#. per head per week to be made by the 
Insurance Committee would more than cover the expenditure, 
which fell under three heads—capital cost of adapting 
premises, establishment charges incurred prior to the recep¬ 
tion of patients, and maintenance of the institution when 
occupied, including cost of treatment. For purposes of 
comparison it might be stated that London hospitals were 
treating insured persons suffering from tuberculosis at 
£1 10#. a week each, and it was to be presumed that the 
hospitals were not suffering loss in this respect. The 
Council had no power to act in this matter until 
a grant had been received under Section 64 (2) of the 
Insurance Act and until authority had been given by the 
Local Government Board for the provision of institutions for 
the treatment of tuberculosis. The necessary grant and 
authority had now been received as indicated in the letter 
reported above. The Committee desired to emphasise the 
fact that these proposals related only to a temporary 
arrangement to meet an emergency. It was of opinion 
that by entering into the proposed arrangements the Council 
would not be committed to any particular or general scheme 
for the treatment of tuberculosis within the county. 

In submitting a special estimate of £8400 for the purposes 
of the scheme, the Finance Committee wished it to be 
clear that it approved the present proposal without prejudice 
to the larger question of policy that the Council would have 
to decide in the event of its being asked by the Local 
Government Board to frame a general scheme for dealing 
with tuberculosis. 


A Somerset Centenarian.— Mrs. Mary Besant 

died at Clevedon, Somerset, on Nov. 25th. She was born at 
Walton-in-Gordano, in the same county, and on August 8th 
last celebrated her 101st birthday, her age being recorded in 
the parish register. 
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MEDICINE AND THE LAW. 


Freeman v. Hall-Edwards and Jones. 

At the’recent Birmingham assizes an action was brought 
against Mr. J. F. Hall-Edwards and Mr. F. Emrys-Jones by 
Mr. 0. F. Freeman, a merchant, who alleged that while under¬ 
going electrical treatment at the defendants’ hands he was 
negligently burnt in one of his legs by the improper use of 
an electrode. The defendants denied that there had been 
negligence or that it liatl caused the injuries alleged. Mr. 
Hall-Edwards gave evidence to the effect that sparks 
•described by the plaintiff as having been seen by him 
during the use of the electrical apparatus could not have 
been obtained in the course of the diathermic treatment 
which, in fact, had been applied. In the witness’s 
opinion the plaintiff was confusing the visible effects of 
diathermic and high-frequency treatment. He also spoke of 
the inability of the plaintiff to walk without great pain 
before the treatment was applied. Medical evidence was 
given on both sides, the judge, Mr. Justice Ridley, calling 
attention in his summing up to the fact that some of it was 
of a conflicting nature. He also made observations upon 
the sparks alleged by the plaintiff to have been seen by him. 
His lordship thought from the other evidence given that 
these would not have been as Mr. Freeman described them. 
The jury found a verdict for the defendants. It was stated 
in the course of the plaintiff’s evidence that the Medical 
Defence Union had declined to settle with his solicitors at 
an early stage of the proceedings, and they, as well as the 
•defendants whom they represented, are to be congratulated 
upon the satisfactory result of their firmness. 

Medical Treatment of School Children in Scotland . 

In the Court of Session, Edinburgh, judgment was given 
recently in a test case brought to determine the powers of 
the Glasgow School Board to provide dental treatment for 
school children under its charge. It was held that the 
powers of the board were limited to the provision of medical 
•examination and supervision, and that it could not in any 
circumstances pay for the medical treatment that might be 
required. In England and Wales the Education (Adminis¬ 
trative Provisions) Act, 1907, gives power to the local educa¬ 
tion authority to make such provision as may be sanctioned 
by the Board of Education for attending to the health and 
physical condition of children being educated in public 
■elementary schools. The case is alluded to in detail by one 
of our Scottish correspondents. 

Medical Women Appointed as Inspectors in a Nullity Suit. 

As part of the procedure of the Divorce Court before a 
petition is heard asking for a decree of nullity of marriage 
on the ground of the impotence of the respondent it is usual 
for the petitioner to apply to the registrar, who appoints two 
medical practitioners to examine the respondent and report to 
the court. The report of the medical inspectors, as the 
rules designate them, is made at the expense of the 
petitioner and is filed, when either party can obtain 
a copy of it. Apparently in all cases hitherto medical 
men have been appointed as inspectors, but recently 
a female respondent has succeeded in obtaining to 
■examine her the appointment of two medical women, 
her resistance to the order appointing medical men having 
been at first unsuccessful. Presumably any difficulty that 
may have been experienced in this must have been due to 
the fact that it was an innovation, for registration under the 
Medical Acts conveys the same privileges equally to men and 
women. The preference for examination by medical women 
rather than men may not always be expressed, but that it 
should be felt by some female respondents can easily be 
understood, and the fact that women can be appointed 
•should remove in their cases possible grounds of refusal to 
submit to examination. Such refusal does not prevent the 
petition from being proceeded with, and may lead to 
inferences being drawn which are, in fact, unjust to the 
respondent who declines to be examined. 

A Medical Woman and her Income Tax. 

Dr. Alice M. Burn, a woman medical practitioner whose 
husband is in New' Zealand, where she herself was born, but 
who for seven or eight years has been studying and practising 


medicine in England, has apparently raised a point in 
connexion with the payment of income tax which occasioned 
some difficulty to the Commissioners of Taxes at Durham. 
Dr. Burn contended that as a married woman living with her 
husband she was exempt from income tax, and upon the 
Commissioners pointing out that, in fact, she was in England 
and her husband in the Antipodes, replied by arguing that 
the Act did not apply to mere geographical separation, 
which could entail no legal consequences. In short, she 
was living with him so far as this was consistent with her 
temporary residence in England, and was not separated 
from him in the manner contemplated by the Act for those 
married women who are liable to pay income tax. The 
decision of the Commissioners has been given in favour of 
her view, and it is stated that the possible appeal on the 
part of the Inland Revenue authorities will not be proceeded 
with. _ j 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS OF 
ENGLAND. 


Meeting op Council. 

An ordinary meeting of the Council was held on 
Dec. 12th, Sir Rickman J. Godlee, the President, being in 
the chair. 

A report was read from the Board of Examiners in 
Anatomy and Physiology for the Fellowship stating that at 
the examination concluded on Nov. 15th 115 candidates 
presented themselves, and that of these 26 were approved 
and 89 were rejected. 

A report was read from the Board of Examiners in 
Anatomy and Physiology for the Fellowship, making sugges¬ 
tions in regard to the physiological part of the examination, 
and a memorandum was also received from a number of 
teachers in physiology on the same subject. The report 
and the memorandum were referred to a committee to con¬ 
sider and report. 

It was resolved to issue diplomas of Fellowship to 30 
successful candidates. In accordance with a report from 
the Board of Examiners in Dental Surgery it was resolved 
that Licences in Dental Surgery should he issued to 52 
successful candidates ; among these was Miss L. F. Pain, 
the first woman to obtain this distinction. 

In accordance with the recommendations of the Board of 
Examiners in Dental Surgery, it was resolved that the 
London Hospital Dental College should be placed on the 
list of dental schools for the Licence in Dental Surgery. 

It was resolved to reply to Resolution I. carried at the 
recent meeting of Fellows and Members : — 

The Council are glad to find that, their further action in connexion 
with the National Insurance Act has met with the approval and 
endorsement of the meeting of Fellows and Members. 

In reference to the second resolution, carried at the same 
meeting, it was resolved to reply that— 

The views of the Council with regard to the Direct Representation of 
Members were fully Bet out in their annual report of 1907, and the 
Council do not thiuk that any further statement from them is needed. 

The President reported that the National Health In¬ 
surance Commissioners (England) had decided that resident 
medical officers at hospitals are not employed under a con¬ 
tract of service within the meaning of the National Insurance 
Act, and are accordingly not required to be insured there¬ 
under. 

A letter was read from Sir Henry Morris, reporting the 
proceedings of the General Medical Council at their recent 
session. The best thanks of the Council were given to him 
for acting as the representative of the College on the General 
Medical Council. 

The President reported the delivery of the Bradshaw 
lecture by Mr. C. Mansell Moullin on the Biology of Tumours. 
The best thanks of the Council were given to him for the 
lecture, and he was requested to publish it. 

A letter was read from Professor I. Gollanoz. secretary of 
the International Congress of Historical Medicine, inviting 
the College, on behalf of the Committee of Organisation, to 
nominate a delegate to attend the Congress, which will 
be held in London from April 3rd to April 9th, 1913- 
Mr. D’Arcy Power was nominated. 
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VITAL STATISTICS. 


HEALTH OF ENGLISH TOWNS. 

In the 95 largest English towns, with an aggregate popula¬ 
tion estimated at 17,639,881 persons at the middle of this 
year, 8149 births and 5458 deaths were registered during 
the week ended Saturday, Dec. 14th. The annual rate of 
mortality in these towns, which had been 15'0, 14*5, 
and 16 4 per 1000 in the three preceding weeks, slightly 
declined to 16-1 per 1000 in the week under notice. During 
the first 11 weeks of the current quarter the mean annual 
death-rate in these large towns averaged 14-4, against 15*1 
per 1000 in London during the same period. The death- 
rates in the several touns last week ranged from 3*0 in 
Dudley, 7 8 in Eastbourne, 8 0 in Lincoln, 8' 1 in Aberdare, 
and 8 2 in Ilford, to 22-8 in St. Helens and in South 
Shields, 23-3 in Swindon. 24-0 in Great Yarmouth, 279 
in Stockton-on-Tees, and 31 7 in West Hartlepool. 

The 5458 deaths from all causes in the 95 towns were 110 
fewer than the number in the previous w r eek, and included 
558 which were referred to the principal epidemic diseases, 
against 501 and 601 in the two preoeding weeks. 
Of these 558 deaths, 366 resulted from measles, 68 
from infantile diarrhceal diseases, 49 from whooping- 
oough, 39 from diphtheria, 23 from scarlet fever, and 13 
from enteric fever, but not one from small-pox. The mean 
annual death-rate from these epidemic diseases last week 
was equal to 17, against 15 and 1 8 per 1000 in the 
two preceding weeks. The deaths attributed to measles, 
which had been 334, 308, and 366 in the three 

preceding weeks, were again 366 last week, and caused the 
highest annual death-rates of 3-1 in Birmingham, 3 3 
in Coventry, 3*4 in Middlesbrough, 3-6 in Enfield, 3-9 in 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 40 in .Stockton-on-Tees, 4-1 in 
Grimsby, 4 8 in St. Helens, 4 9 in Preston, 5 7 in South 
Shields, 6-9 in Northampton, and 13*8 in West Hartlepool. 
The deaths of infants under 2 years of age referred to diar¬ 
rhoea and enteritis, which had been 86. 72, and 75 in the 
three preceding weeks, declined to 68 last week, and 
included 18 in London, 7 in Manchester, 5 in Birmingham, 
4 in Oldham, and 3 in Shefiield. The fatal cases of 
whooping-cough, which- had been 49, 35, and 55 in the 
three preceding weeks, fell to 49 last week ; 15 deaths were 
registered in London and its 14 suburban districts, 4 in 
Stoke-on-Trent, 4 in Liverpool, 3 in Birmingham, and 3 
in Nottingham. The deaths attributed to diphtheria, which 
had been 41, 43, and 54 in the three preceding weeks, 
declined to 39 last week, and included 6 in London, 3 in 
Stoke-on-Trent, 3 in Birmingham, and 3 in Manchester. 
The deaths referred to scarlet fever, which had been 25, 32, 
and 28 in the three preceding weeks, fell to 23 last week ; 
4 deaths occurred in Birmingham, 3 in Manchester, 2 in 
Portsmouth, 2 in Shefiield, and 2 in Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
The fatal cases of enteric fever, which had been 17, 11, 
and 23 in the three preceding weeks, declined to 13 last 
week, of which number 2 were recorded in London and 2 in 
Hull. 

The number of scarlet fever patients under treatment in the 
Metropolitan Asylums and in the London Fever Hospital, 
which had been 2336, 2279, and 2266 at the end of the three 
preceding weeks, had further declined to 2232 on Saturday 
last; 248 new cases of this disease were admitted to these 
institutions during the week, against 296, 271, and 285 in 
the three preceding weeks. These hospitals also contained 
on Saturday last 924 cases of diphtheria, 782 of measles, 
246 of whooping-cough, and 43 of enteric fever, but not 
one of small-pox. The 1413 deaths from all causes in 
London were 78 fewer than the number in the previous 
week, and were equal to an annual death-rate of 16-3 per 
1000. The deaths resulting from diseases of the respiratory 
system, which had steadily increased from 226 to 324 in the 
five preceding w r eeks, further rose to 345 last week, but were 
46 below the number recorded in the corresponding week 
of last year. 

Of the 5458 deaths from all causes in the 95 towns last 
week, 190 resulted from different forms of violence and 
472 were the subject of coroners’ inquests. The causes of 
40, or 0*7 per cent., of the total deaths were not certified 
either by a registered medical practitioner or by a 
coroner after inquest. All the causes of death were duly 


certified in London and its 14 suburban districts, in 
Manchester, Sheffield, Leeds, Bristol, Bradford, Hull, 
Nottingham, and in 56 other smaller towns. The 40 
uncertified causes of death last week included 9 in 
Liverpool, 8 in Birmingham, 4 in Warrington, and 2 each in- 
Stoke-on-Trent, St. Helens, Rochdale, Sunderland, am’J 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. _ 

HEALTH OF SCOTCH TOWNS. 

In the 18 largest Scotch towns, with an aggregate popula¬ 
tion estimated at 2,182,400 persons at the middle of this year,. 
1082 births and 867 deaths were registered during the week¬ 
ended Saturday, Dec. 14th. The annual rate of mortality in. 
these towns, which had been 18-0, 17-1, and 22*0 per 1000' 
in the three preceding weeks, declined to 20*7 per 1000 s 
in the week under notice. During the first 11 weeks of the 
current quarter the mean annual death-rate in these Scotch* 
towns averaged 16*4 per 1000, against 14*4 in the 95 large 
English towns during the same period. Among the several 
Scotch towns the death-rates last week ranged from 13*5 in* 
Kilmarnock, 14 0 in Ayr, and 14*2 in Coatbridge and in* 
Kirkcaldy, to 23*3 in Glasgow' and in Paisley, 24-Q in 
Greenock, and 24'5 in Falkirk. 

The 867 deaths from all causes were 54 fewer than the 
number in the previous week, and included 49 which were 
referred to the principal epidemic diseases, against 37 and 53’ 
in the two preceding weeks. Of these 49 deaths, 25 resulted! 
from whooping-cough, 13 from infantile diarrhceal diseases,. 
6 from scarlet fever, 3 from diphtheria, 1 from measles,, 
and 1 from small-pox, but not one from enteric fever. These- 
49 deaths from the principal epidemic diseases w'ere equa!> 
to an annual death-rate of 11, against 1*7 per 1000 in the 
95 large English towns. The deaths attributed to whooping- 
cough, which had been 15, 7, and 20 in the three preceding 
weeks, further rose to 25 last w r eek, and included 1$ in* 
Glasgow, 3 in Greenock, 2 in Motherwell, and 2 in* 
Clvdebank. The deaths of infants under tw'o years of 
age referred to diarrhoea and enteritis, which had been 
11, 14, and 13 in the three preceding weeks, were again- 
13 last w r eek ; 6 deaths were registered in Glasgow and* 
2 in Motherwell. The fatal cases of scarlet fever, which, 
had been 6, 4, and 3 in the three preceding weeks., 
rose to 6 last week. 2 of which occurred in Dundee. The 3“ 
deaths attributed to diphtheria w’ere recorded in Glasgow. 
Aberdeen, and Falkirk respectively ; the fatal case of 
measles in Motherwell; and that of small-pox in Kirkcaldy. 

The deaths referred to diseases of the respiratory system- 
in the 18 Scotch towns, which had been 195, 178, and 249> 
in the three preceding weeks, declined to 207 in the week 
under notice; 31 deaths were attributed to different forms- 
of violence, against 24 and 33 in the tw o preceding weeks. 


HEALTH OF IRISH TOWNS. 

In the 22 town districts of Ireland, having an estf- 
mated population of 1,154,150 persons at the middle 
of this year, 509 births and 408 deaths were registered 
during the week ending Saturday, Dec. 14th. The annual 1 
rate of mortality in these towns, which had steadily increased® 
from 17*0 to 22-0 in the four preceding weeks, declined to- 
18-4 per 1000 in the week under notice. During the first 
eleven w'eeks of the current quarter the mean annual death- 
rate in these Irish towns averaged 18 *1 per 1000 : during the- 
samc period the corresponding death-rate in the 95 large 
English towns did not exceed 14 4. while in the 18 Scotch 
towns it was equal to 16 4 per 1000. The annual death- 
rate in the several towns last week was equal to 17-2 in 
Dublin (against 16*3 in London), 20*0 in Belfast, 17*0 in 
Cork, 20 4 in Londonderry, 20*3 in Limerick, and 20*^ 
in Waterford, while in the remaining 16 smaller towns the 
mean rate was equal to 17*3 per 1000. 

The 408 deaths from all causes in the 22 Irish towns 
were 78 fewer than the number in the previous week, and* 
included 49 which were referred to the principal epidemic 
diseases, against 51 and 50 in the tw*o preceding weeks. 
Of these 49 deaths, 26 resulted from measles, 7 from diar- 
rhoBal diseases, 5 from scarlet fever, 4 from enteric fever r 
4 from whooping-cough, and 3 from diphtheria, but no* 
one from small-pox. These 49 deaths from the principal 
epidemic diseases were equal to an annual death-rate of 
2*2 per 1000 ; the death-rate from these diseases last week 
was equal to 17 in the 95 large English towns, while in the 
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18 Scotch towns it did not exceed 1* 1 per 1000. The 
deaths attributed to measles, which had been 24, 29, 
and 28 in the three preceding weeks, were 26 last 
week, and comprised 20 in Belfast, 5 in Limerick, and 
1 in Dundalk. The deaths referred to diarrhoea and 
enteritis, which had been 12, 12, and 11 in the three pre¬ 
ceding weeks, declined to 7 last week, all but one of which 
related to infants under 2 years of age; 2 deaths were 
recorded in Dublin, 2 in Belfast, and 2 in Waterford. 
Five deaths resulted from scarlet fever last week, against 
4, 2, and 6 in the three preceding weeks. The 4 fatal cases 
of whooping-cough were slightly in excess of recent weekly 
numbers, and were registered in Dublin, Galway, Drogheda, 
and Clonmel respectively. The 4 deaths attributed to 
enteric fever occurred in Cork and the 3 fatal cases of 
diphtheria in Belfast. 

The deaths referred to diseases of the respiratory system 
in the 22 Irish towns, which had been 91, 84, and 108 in the 
three preceding weeks, declined to 94 in the week under notice. 
Of the 408 deaths from all causes, 115, or 28 per cent., 
occurred in public institutions, and 3 resulted from different 
forms of violence. The causes of 18, or 4*4 per cent., of 
the total deaths were not certified either by a registered 
medical practitioner or by a coroner after inquest; in the 
95 large English towns the proportion of uncertified causes 
of death last week did not exceed 0‘7 per cent. 


VITAL STATISTICS OF LONDON DURING NOVEMBER, 1912. 

In the accompanying table will be found summarised 
complete statistics relating to sickness and mortality in the 
City of London and in each of the metropolitan boroughs. 
With regard to the notified cases of infectious diseases it 
appears that the number of persons reported to be suffering 
from one or other of the ten diseases specified in the table 
was equal to an annual rate of 6*4 per 1000 of the popula¬ 
tion, estimated at 4,519,754 persons in the middle of the 
year; in the three preceding months the rates were 4*7, 6* 3, 
and 6 8 per 1000 respectively. The lowest rates last month 
were recorded in Kensington, the City of Westminster, 
St. Marylebone, Hampstead, and Shoreditch ; and the 
highest rates in Stepney, Southwark, Deptford, Greenwich, 
Lewisham, and Woolwich. Scarlet fever was rather less 
prevalent than it had been in the previous month; among 
the several metropolitan boroughs the greatest proportional 
prevalence of this disease was recorded in Fulham, Stepney, 
Deptford, Greenwich, and Woolwich. The number of 
scarlet fever patients under treatment in the Metropolitan 
Asylums Hospitals, which had been 1511, 1845, and 2242 
at the end of the three preceding months, was 2250 
at the end of last month; the weekly admissions averaged 
282, against 190, 277, and 282 in the three preceding 
months. The prevalence of diphtheria showed a slight 
increase over that recorded in the preceding month ; this 
disease was proportionally most prevalent in St. Pancras, 
Poplar, Southwark, Greenwich, Lewisham, and Woolwich. 
The Metropolitan Asylums Hospitals contained 917 diph¬ 
theria patients at the end of last month, against 827, 941, and 
897 at the end of the three preceding months; the weekly 
admissions averaged k 124, against 98, 141, and 110 
in the three preceding months. Enteric fever was much 
less prevalent than it had been in either of the two 
preceding months ; this disease was proportionally most 
prevalent in Kensington, Stepney, Southwark, Bermondsey, 
Greenwich, and Woolwich. There were 42 enteric fever 
patients under treatment in the Metropolitan Asylums 
Hospitals at the end of last month, against 37, 49, and 
54 pn the three preceding months; the weekly admissions 
averaged 5, against 6, 10, and 7 in the three preceding 
months. The 26 cases of puerperal fever notified during 
the month included 3 in Hackney, 3 in Wandsworth, and 
2 each in Fulham, the City of Westminster, St. Pancras, 
Bethnal Green, Poplar, Southwark, and Bermondsey. 
Erysipelas was proportionally most prevalent in Finsbury, 
Bethnal Green, Southwark, Bermondsey, and Camberwell. 
Nine cases of cerebro-spinal meningitis were notified, and 
10 of poliomyelitis, including 2 in Chelsea and 2 in 
Camberwell. 

The mortality statistics in the table relate to the deaths of 
persons actually belonging to the several boroughs, the 
deaths occurring in institutions having been distributed 


among the boroughs in which the deceased persons had pre¬ 
viously resided ; the death-rates from all causes are further 
corrected for variations in the sex- and age-constitution of the 
populations of the several boroughs. During the four weeks 
ending Nov. 30th the deaths of 5112 London residents 
were registered, equal to an annual rate of 15*5 per 1000 \ 
in the three preceding months the rates were 12-1, 
12*5, and 15 1 5 per 1000 respectively. The death-rates last 
month ranged from 9*8 in Lewisham, 10-9 in Wandsworth, 
12-0 in Chelsea, 12-4 in Paddington, and 12-8 in Woolwich, 
to 20-0 in Southwark, 20*1 in Holborn, 20-4 in Stepney, 20*5 
in Finsbury, and 26*8 in Shoreditch. The 5112 deaths from all 
causes included 460 which were referred to the principal 
infectious diseases ; of these, 276 resulted from measles, 22 
from scarlet fever, 30 from diphtheria, 44 from whooping- 
cough, 7 from enteric fever, and 81 from diarrhoea and enteritis 
among children under two years of age. No death from any 
of these diseases was recorded last month in the City of 
London ; among the metropolitan boroughs they caused the 
lowest death-rates in Paddington, Hammersmith, Chelsea, 
Stoke Newington, Hackney, and Woolwich ; and the 
highest rates in Finsbury, Shoreditch, Bethnal Green, 
Stepney, and Wandsworth. The 276 deaths from measles 
were double the corrected average number for the corre¬ 
sponding period of the five preceding years ; this disease 
was proportionally most fatal in Finsbury, Shoreditch, 
Bethnal Green, Stepney, and Poplar The 22 fatal cases 
of scarlet fever showed a decline of 9 from the corrected 
average number, and included 5 in Stepney and 2 
each in Islington, Southwark, Bermondsey, and Lambeth, 
The deaths from diphtheria, which had averaged 67 
in the corresponding weeks of the five preceding years, 
declined last month to 30, of which 4 belonged to Lambeth, 
3 to Islington, 3 to Stepney, 3 to Camberwell, and 
2 each to Hackney, Shoreditch, and Woolwich. The 44 fatal 
cases of whooping-cough were 2 below the corrected average 
number; the highest death-rates from this disease were 
recorded in Fulham, Finsbury, Bethnal Green, Bermondsey, 
Battersea, Camberwell, and Greenwich. The 7 deaths from 
enteric fever show*ed a decline of 12 from the corrected 
average number, and belonged respectively to St. Maryle¬ 
bone, Hampstead, Southwark, Bermondsey, Camberwell, 
Greenwich, and Woolwich. The mortality from diarrhoea 
and enteritis among children under two years of age was 
proportionally greatest in Fulham, the City of Westminster, 
St. Marylebone, Holborn, Finsbury, Shoreditch, Bethnal 
Green, and Lewisham. In conclusion, it may be stated 
that the aggregate mortality in London during November 
from the principal infectious diseases, excluding diarrhoea, 
was 26*3 per cent, above the average. 


THE SERVICES. 


Royal Navy Medical Service. 

The following appointments have been notified :—Fleet- 
Surgeons : H. B. Hall to the Doris and for group of ships 
of 3rd Fleet; H. W. G. Doyne to the Dreadnought and for 
General Staff duties ; and P. M. May to the Albemarle , on 
commissioning. Staff-Surgeons : W. H. Daw to the Forte ; 
and W. L. Hawkins to the Victory , additional, for disposal, 
and to the Egmont , additional, for the Exmonth , for voyage 
to Malta. Surgeons: L. Moss to the Antrim; S. W. 
Grimwade to the Dreadnought; and B. Taylor to the 
Albemarle, on commissioning. 

Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve. 

The undermentioned gentlemen have been appointed 
Surgeons :—Charles Joseph Gordon Taylor and Lionel Spence 
Ashcroft (dated Dec. 9th, 1912). 

Royal Army Medical Corps. 

Lieutenant Robert Magill to be Captain (dated Dec. 7th, 
1912). 

The undermentioned Lieutenants are confirmed in their 
rank:—Charles G. H. Morse and Robert C. Dickson. 

Lieutenant-Colonel G. G. Adams has been transferred 
from the Military Hospital at Colaba, Bombay, to the Ninth 
(Secunderabad) Division of the Southern Army. Lieutenant- 
Colonel H. H. Brown has arrived home for duty, tour expired, 
from Aden. Lieutenant-Colonel T. Daly on return from 
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India has been appointed in charge of the Military Hospital 
at Chester and Senior Medical Officer of the North-Western 
Coast Defences. Lieutenant-Colonel H. J. Fletcher has 
•been selected for appointment to command the Military 
Hospital at Rawal Hindi Cantonment on transfer from 
Abbottabad, in succession to Lieutenant-Colonel J. Donaldson, 
transferred to Nasirabad. Lieutenant-Colonel M. T. Yarr, 
senior medical officer in the London recruiting area and 
medical inspector of recruits in the London District, has 
been selected for the increased rate of pay under Article 317 
•of the Royal Warrant for promotion. Lieutenant-Colonel 
A. W. Bewley, at present serving at Ranikbet, has been 
selected for appointment as Senior Medical Officer on 
ooard the transport s.s. Plasty (cot-ship for invalids), leaving 
Itombay for Southampton on Jan. 9th. Lieutenant-Colonel 
K. M. Haasord has taken over charge of the Military Hospital 
art Karachi. 

Major H. M. Nicholls, at present holding charge of the 
Military Hospital at Deolali, has been selected for appoint- 
•ment as Senior Medical Officer on board the transport 
s.s. Mangold,, which leaves Bombay for Southampton on 
Dec. 20th. Major J. G. Gill has been placed under orders 
for transfer to the Burma Division from the Bangalore 
Brigade. Major J. H. R. Bond has been selected for appoint- 
cneut to command the Military Hospital at Naini Tal on 
'transfer from Nowgong, with effect from February next 
Major M. Corkery has arrived home for duty from India on 
•completion of his tour of service. Major A. W. N. Bowen 
►has taken up duty at Kirkee Cantonment in command of the 
Military Hospital. Major R. L. Argles has been appointed 
ao the Irish Command for duty on return home from India, 
'tour expired. Major A. R. O'Flaherty has embarked for 
service in India. Major J. A. Hartigan has taken up duty 
cn charge of the Military Hospital at Tientsin. Major 
G. J. 8. Archer has been placed under orders for transfer 
-from the Burma Division to the Ninth (Secunderabad) 
Division of the Southern Army in India. Major W. L. 
ILuinett has taken over charge of the Military Hospital at 
Watford, Bermuda. 

Captain J. R. Foster, at present in charge of the Followers 
’Hospital at Neemuch, has been granted throe months’ leave 
of absence out of India. Captain G. F. Dawson has taken 
- ip duty at Meerut Cantonment on transfer from the Military 
Hospital at Agra. Captain G. R. Pain ton, on the expiration 
•of his leave of absence, has been appointed for duty to the 
Eastern Command. Captain G. B. F. Churchill has arrived 
bume from Meiktila, Burma, tour expired. Captain E. G. R. 
Jjithgow has taken up duty at Upavou on transfer from the 
Military Hospital at Cosham. Captain W. Egan, on return 
•from a tour of service at Mandalay, has been appointed for 
•duty in the Irish Command. Captain H. 1\ Hart, at present 
•serving at Rangoon as specialist in dermatology and 
venereal diseases to the Burma Division, has been placed 
‘under orders for transfer to the Ninth (Secunderabad) 
Division of the Southern Army in India for duty at the 
Military Hospital, Wellington. Captain J. W. L. Scott, 
-staff-surgeon at Steamer Point, Aden, has relinquished his 
appointment and returned home, tour expired. Captain 
II. S. Ranken lias arrived home on leave of absence 
from Egypt. Captain W. F. Ellis has been selected 
for temporary appointment as Specialist in Operative 
Surgery to the Cambridge Hospital at Aldershot. Captain 
N. Dunbar Walker, specialist in physical training, 
has embarked for a tour of service in India, and on 
arrival will be appointed for duty with the Fourth (Quetta) 
Division of the Southern Army. The following officers have 
joined at the Royal Army Medical College, Grosvenor-road, 
M.W., for the courses of instruction for the promotion to the 
Tank of Major : Captains O. levers, G. G. Tabuteau, 
W. Benson, C. E. W. S. Fawcett, and E. T. Potts from 
< he Dublin District, M. C. Wetherell (Kildare), A. A. 
Meaden (Cahir), J. H. Campbell (Chester), H. C. Sidgwick 
'(Woolwich), and N. Low (Belfast). Captain F. Forrest has 
■been transferred to the Home Establishment from the 
Military Hospital at Bangalore. Captain A. L. Foster has 
been appointed for duty on board the transport s.s. Rena, 
which left Bombay for Southampton on Dec. 12th. 

Lieutenant F. R. Laing and Lieutenant W. T. Graham, 
serving at Bordon and Durrington respectively, have 
been placed under orders for a tour of service with 
the Eighth (Lucknow) Division of the Southern Army in 
India. 


Indian Medical Service. 

Colonel R. Robertson has been appointed to officiate as 
Deputy Director of Medical Services to the Second (Rawal 
Pindi) Division of the Northern Army in India, vice Colonel 
A. O. Evans, selected to officiate as Inspector-General of 
Civil Hospitals in Burtna. Colonel W. A. Corkery, late 
assistant director of medical services to the Third (Lahore) 
Division of the Northern Army, has arrived home from 
India. 

Lieutenant-Colonel G. S. Thomson has been selected for 
the advanced rate of pay under Article 7 of the Royal 
Warrant for Promotion of March 13th, 1908, in succession to 
Lieutenant-Colonel B. B. Grayfoot, promoted to the rank of 
Colonel. 

Major F. S. C. Thompson has been permanently appointed 
to the Jail Department in Bengal Presidency by the Home 
Department of the Government of India. Major L. P. 
Stephen has arrived home on leave of absence from India. 
Major E. J. Morgan, on return to duty from absence on 
leave, has been appointed Civil Surgeon at Sitapur. The 
services of Major S. P. James, civil surgeon at Maymyo, hare 
been placed at the disposal of the Ceylon Government by the 
Home Department of the Government of India for investi¬ 
gating into the presence in the colony of the Stegomyia 
mosquito. Major W. Lapsley, on return from leave of 
absence, has been appointed Civil Surgeon at Azamgarh. 
Major E. F. Gordon-Tucker has been selected byH.E. the 
Governor of Bombay in Council for appointment to hold 
Medical Charge of His Majesty’s Common Prison and House 
of Correction, Bombay City. Major C. B. Prall, on return 
to India from leave of absence home, has been appointed 
Superintendent of the Central Prison at Lucknow. 

Captain H. W. Pierpoint, at present officiating agency 
surgeon of the second class, has been appointed Civil 
Surgeon in the Khyber Agency and Medical Officer to the 
Khyber Rifles. Captain F. P. Wernicke, at present officiat¬ 
ing as civil surgeon at Hoshangabad, has been appointed to 
the Executive and Medical Charge of the Hoshangabad 
District Jail. Captain H. R. Nutt has arrived home on leave of 
absence from India. The services of Captain A. W. Howlett, 
at present officiating as superintendent of the Central Prison 
at Agra, have been replaced at the disposal of the Home De¬ 
partment of the Government of India. Captain F. C. Fraser 
has been temporarily appointed to Madras Presidency for 
employment under the Civil Administration. Captain I. M. 
Macrae, superintendent of the Central Prison at Lucknow, 
has been transferred for duty to Agra. Captain W. E. 
Brierley has been placed on deputution as Medical Officer to 
H.H. the Maharajah of Datia during the latter's absence 
from India in Uganda. Captain R. L. Gamlen has been 
granted six months’ leave of absence home from India on 
medical certificate. Captain J. B. Lapsley has been selected 
for appointment to the Substantive Medical Charge of the 
26th Regiment of Punjabis stationed at Hong-Kong. in 
succession to Lieutenant-Colonel C. E. L. Stone. The 
services of Captain T. H. Gloster, an officer of the Bacterio¬ 
logical Department, have been placed temporarily at the 
disposal of the Government of Bombay. Captain F. R. 
Connor has arrived home on leave of absence from India. 
Captain R. D. Sargol, on transfer from Toungoo, has taken 
up duty as Police Surgeon and Pathologist to the General 
Hospital at Rangoon. Captain G. McG. Millar has been 
appointed to the Substantive Medical Charge of the 32nd 
Sikh Pioneers stationed at lahore Cantonment. The services 
of Captain A. W. C. Young have been placed temporarily 
at the disposal of the Government of the Punjab for 
employment as Medical Officer of Health at Delhi. 
Captain R. H. Bott has been appointed to officiate as 
Professor of Anatomy at the Government Medical College, 
Lahore, during the absence on leavo of Captmn H. H. 
Broome or until further orders. The services of Captain 
W. S. J. Shaw have been placed at the disposal of the 
Government of Bombay. Captain W. C. Ross, deputy 
sanitary commissioner in the provinces of Bihar and Orissa, 
has been appointed to officiate as Sanitary Commissioner in 
those provinces in addition to his own duties, during the 
absence on leave of Lieutenant-Colonel K. C. Hare or until 
further orders. Captain J. W. H. Babington has been 
appointed to the substantive Medical Charge of the 
76th Regiment of Punjabis, stationed at Jhelum. Captain 
0. A. Godson, on return from leave of absence, has been 
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appointed to officiate as Resident Physician at the Medical 
College Hospital. Calcutta, during the absence on deputa¬ 
tion of Major W. V. Coppinger. 

Lieutenant G. Tate has been selected by H.E. the 
Commander-in-Chief in India for appointment as Specialist 
in Midwifery and Diseases of Women and Children. Lieu¬ 
tenant J. V. Macdonald has been transferred to the Civil 
Department for employment under the Survey. 

The Indian Medical Gazette. 

In the November issue of this journal Major Leonard 
Rogers, I.M.S., professor of pathology at the Medical College, 
Calcutta, publishes interest ing details of 60 cases of amoebic 
dysentery, illustrating the treatment by ipecacuanha and 
emetine respectively. Major Rogers’s views on this subject 
were fully explained by him in The Lancet of Oct. 19th, 
p. 1062, and the present paper is a confirmation of those 
views. Dr. T. F. Pedley, of Rangoon, contributes a note on 
the treatment of small-pox vesicles by tincture of iodine and 
liniment of iodine in equal parts, which alleviated itching, 
discomfort, and caused the vesicles to collapse and shrivel; 
the cuticle, peeling off later, left a clean white surface, free 
from marks or scars. 

Colonial Medical Services : West African Medical 
Staff. 

Dr. E. W. Graham, senior medical officer, Northern 
Nigeria, has been transferred to the Gold Coast, and Dr. E. 
Hopkinson, D.S.O., medical officer, Gambia, has been ap¬ 
pointed a Travelling Commissioner. Mr. J. P. Fagan, 
principal medical officer, Northern Nigeria, has retired on 
pension. The following have been selected for appointment 
to the staff: Dr. E. F. Ward (Sierra Leone), Mr. W. R. 
Parkinson (Southern Nigeria), Dr. J. E. L. Johnston, 
(Northern Nigeria), and Mr. S. L. Brohier (Gambia). 

Other Colonies and Protectorates: Dr. J. Geoghegan has been 
selected for appointment as a Medical Officer in the Caicos 
Islands, and Mr. L. D. Napier has been selected for appoint¬ 
ment as a Supernumerary Medical Officer in the Leeward 
Islands. 

The Royal Naval College, Osborne. 

The Times states: “It is understood that the Royal 
Naval College, Osborne, is to be rebuilt permanently on the 
present site at a cost of £200,000, and that the work will be 
begun almost immediately.” It is officially stated that there 
have been seven cases of scarlet fever since the term began at 
the College on Sept. 20th. With this exception the health 
of the cadets is good. There are 445 cadets, aged from 114 
to 14£ years of age, at the College. 

The Health of the Navy. 

The statistical report of the health of the Navy for 1911, 
which has just been issued in the form of a Blue-book, shows 
a continuous improvement in the general health of the 
total force of the fleet as compared with the preceding five 
years. The case, invaliding, and death ratios for the year 
are again lower than the average ratios for the last five years, 
and the average loss of service for each person compares 
favourably with the five years’ ratio and with that of 1910. 
The total force in the year 1911 was 117,100, and the total 
number of cases of disease and injury entered on the sick 
list was 76,463, giving a ratio of 662* 97 per 1000, a decrease 
of 26*96 as compared with the average ratio for the preceding 
five years. 

Indian Medical Service Examination. 

An examination for not less than 12 commissions in the 
Indian Medical Service will be held in London on Monday, 
Jan. 20th, 1913, and the five following days. Application 
forms must reach the India Office on or before Jan. 7th, 1913. 


Hunterian Society.— The Hunterian Society 

will hold its meetings for the remainder of the present 
session at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital by the kind 
permission of the authorities. On the completion of the 
alterations now* in progress at the London Institution, the 
society hopes to resume its meetings there, thus carrying on 
a connexion of 46 years’ standing, or about one-half the 
time of existence of the society. The next meeting will be 
on Jan. 8th, 1913, at 9 p.m., at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
when Professor Arthur Keith will deliver the second Hunterian 
lecture on the History and Nature of Certain Specimens 
alleged to have been obtained from the Post-mortem Exami¬ 
nation of Napoleon the Great. Visitors will be welcomed. 


dUmsponkttn. 

" Audi alteram partem.” 

THE TREATMENT OF THE SICK AND 
WOUNDED IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir,—I should like to make a few comments on Mr. 
Samuel Osborn’s communication entitled “Beleaguered 
Constantinople ” appearing in your issue of Nov. 30th. 

The account given of the plight of the wounded and sick 
is true enough for the first two or three w eeks of November, 
but I think it is only fair to the Turkish authorities to 
point out that their arrangements for the treatment and 
transport of wounded from the Tchatalja lines were much 
more satisfactory. Between Nov. 20th and 23rd some 700 
w’ounded arrived at Stamboul by train ; 44 of them were 
brought to this hospital. A large proportion of their wounds 
were of the most severe description. In all cases satisfactory 
first dressings had been applied and the men bad been fed 
during transit. 

At no time has there been any difficulty in the transport 
of cases to our hospital. On the first two days of our 
establishment I took stretcher parties to the receiving sheds 
and selected cases ; subsequently all wounded were carried 
here by Turkish soldiers. The distance from the sheds to 
this hospital is about 400 yards. 

The choice of the museum as the site of the British Red 
Cross Hospital has proved a satisfactory one. Thanks to the 
active help of the Ottoman Red Crescent Society, gas and 
w*ater were installed within a few days of our arrival, and 
subsequently the wooden floors of three wards were covered 
with oilcloth. Some two weeks after our installation 100 
camp beds, presented by Mrs. Doughty-Wylie, arrived from 
England, and now the hospital can compare favourably with 
any other similarly extemporised institution in Con¬ 
stantinople. 

Miss Burgess’s Girls’ School, privately offered to us, is at 
Koom Kapou, three miles from the receiving station, and 
would have therefore only received slightly w*ounded or con¬ 
valescent cases. The utilisation of Kroecker’s Hotel as a 
hospital was never within the range of practical politics. 

The proposed “rest hospital” w*as carefully inspected,, 
and judged to be unsuited for the suggested purpose. It 
w*as simply a large warehouse room, ill-lit, and with a rough 
floor. Any sanitary arrangements that could have been 
made would have been inadequate. It is situated at the 
same distance from the receiving sheds as our present 
hospital. 

The points I have enlarged upon will, I think, help to give 
a clearer view of the conditions under wffiich the Red Cross 
Society here have worked. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

C. M. Page. 

Museum Hospital of tho British Red Cross Society, 

Stamboul, Dec. 9th, 1912. 


MEDICAL EDUCATION AND THE NATIONAL 
INSURANCE ACT. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir,—I n his speech to the General Medical Council, reported 
in your issue of Dec. 7th, Sir T. Clifford Allbutt alluded 
to the influence which the working of the Insurance Act may 
exert upon medical education. He appealed to the Council to 
look ahead and prepare for such developments, and to be ready 
to speak authoritatively about them when the time comes. 
Sir Clifford Allbutt dw*elt chiefly upon lesearch and clinical 
pathology, tw*o matters which are officially included within 
the scope and intention of the Act. There are, however, 
other directions in which the Council will have to watch very 
closely the ramifications of national insurance; and the 
experience of Germany and Austria throw's light upon some 
of the problems which may be expected to arise. As hospital 
experts have lately been insisting, the relations of the 
irsired and the voluntary hospitals have been almost 
entirely neglected by the authors of the Insurance Act; 
and the future of the hospitals is distinctly nebulous. Loose 
as are the formal bonds which connect hospitals and 
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attached medical schools, in .fact'and practice the connexion 
is so close that nothing which affects one can fail to affect the 
other. In Austria, as your Vienna correspondent has recently 
pointed out, there are even now searchings of heart because 
of the results upon medical education of State Insurance. 
The practitioners who attend insured persons in Vienna have 
been accustomed to refer to charitable institutions those of 
their patients whose cases are likely to be tedious or expen¬ 
sive in dressings. This is in effect an abuse of the charities, 
and has aroused protests on that ground. Those practi¬ 
tioners, it is argued, who accept the State’s contract practice 
have no right to shirk the work by getting endowed hos¬ 
pitals to do it—an argument which is absolutely certain to 
be used in this country. But if insured patients are to 
be denied access to the clinics—say those who con¬ 
duct them—medical education will suffer through lack of 
clinical material. Exactly the same dilemma will confront 
British medical schools unless some definite steps are taken 
to protect and preserve the interests of the voluntary 
hospitals under the Insurance Act. The point has not 
received much consideration so far, but it is obviously one 
which some day will closely concern the General Medical 
Council. This is only one of the unforeseen problems which 
the Act creates. Its solution depends so greatly upon the 
courses of action which the Government and the hospitals 
decide to take that for the present it may be premature to 
discuss it. But continental experience shows that it is no 
imaginary difficulty, and it is just conceivable that its issue 
may be State control and conduct of medical education. 
That, at least, would be the ideal of some of our lay critics 
and reformers ; and it is safe to prophesy that the hospitals 
and the schools stand or fall together in so far as the 
voluntary principle is concerned. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Brechln-place, London, S.W., Dec. 14th, 1912. H. ROBINSON. 


UNILATERAL ASTHMA. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir, —In my introduction to the discussion on asthma at 
the Medical Society a month ago I stated that unilateral 
asthma was unknown. Dr. Berkart in a letter to your 
journal a week later said, “ If unilateral asthma is unknown 
to Dr. West it is well known to me,” and he referred me to 
his book. I consulted the book, but found no reference to 
unilateral asthma in the index, nor could I find any cases 
recorded in the text. I was puzzled until I turned to the 
definition which he gives of asthma. This explains what 
was otherwise difficult to understand. He states that the 
symptoms of asthma are those of a fibrinous bronchitis. 
Fibrinous bronchitis may, of course, be unilateral, indeed, 
it is rarely anything else. When unilateral, however, it does 
not give rise to the symptoms or physical signs usually 
associated with the term asthma. Generalised fibrinous 
bronchitis such as appears required by Dr. Berkart’s theory, 
unless we accept his view of asthma, is practically unknown 
except in the course of diphtheria, and then the symptoms 
are of a very different type and much more severe. The 
distinction between asthma and fibrinous bronchitis is 
usually sharply drawn, as in my own opinion it should be, 
for the two conditions are essentially distinct and should not 
be confounded. 

I defined asthma to be a widespread respiratory neurosis, 
of which the spasm of the bronchial muscles and the 
obstruction caused by it is at the most but a part. In that 
sense I maintain that unilateral asthma is unknown. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Wimpole-street, W., Dec. 10th, 1912. SAMUEL WEST. 


THE CARRIER PROBLEM IN DIPHTHERIA. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir,— May I beg, through the medium of your columns, 
any information bearing upon the conduct and treatment of 
cases such as the following ? A boy, aged 9 years, had nasal 
diphtheria in July last. Now, four months afterwards, 
swabbings from the nares still give a culture of the Klebs- 
Loeffier bacillus. Some years ago I had a similar case in 
which swabbings from the nares gave positive results for a 
period of nearly two years. Swabbings from the tonsils 


were always negative. At this stage the boy went to school, 
and no infection of other boys resulted. It would be 
helpful to know what is the modern practice of metropolitan 
fever hospitals in such cases as to treatment and as to isola¬ 
tion and of the education authorities in allowing children 
to return to school. 

Are there any means by which these bacilli can be 
destroyed in the nasal passages 7 and are they necessarily 
pathogenic after long residence in the nares ? Clinically 
they appear to lose their power after a few weeks. Is it a 
fact that these organisms may not infrequently be found 
in the nares of perfectly healthy individuals ? In these days 
of exact clinical research and modern methods of preventive 
medicine cases such as I have mentioned must no doubt be 
frequently under observation, but I am unable to refer to 
any discussion on the subject. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Horace A. Debenham. 

Presteigne, Radnorshire, Dec. 5th, 1912. 

We deal elsewhere with our correspondent’s ques¬ 
tion.—E d. L. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF MEDICINE. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir, —The phenomenal success of the Royal Society of 
Medicine—mostly due, as we must admit, to the skilful 
administration of the secretary, Mr. J. Y. W. MacAlister —its 
hydra-like advancement into fields of medical activity 
hitherto unprovided with the essential accessories of develop¬ 
ment, the buoyancy and exuberant vitality which it has 
infused into so-called medical society work in the metropolis, 
its palatial home, and, above all, its valuable educative 
influence, are features which tend to the conviction that 
it has now outgrown its title. The meticulous suggestion, 
adopted at the general meeting on Feb. 19th, 1907, of the 
present title presumably was based upon the fact that no 
one was able to foresee the brilliant success which the 
Society was destined to achieve. The use of the word 
“society” is, I submit, a poor description to apply to the 
work now accomplished by the Royal Society of Medicine. 
A “ society” merely means “ a number of persons united in 
a community,” and is applicable to any purpose for which a 
number of persons combines to promote a common object, as, 
for example, a trade union ; on the other hand, the first 
purpose of the Royal Society of Medicine is that of an educa¬ 
tive body, in the promotion of which “a community of 
persons” has united to advance the science and art of 
medicine. 

There is only one word which aptly and fully expresses the 
objects and aims of such an organisation, and that is 
“ academy.” It possibly may have seemed immodest at the 
foundation of the Royal Society of Medicine to have endowed 
it at first with this title, but now it must be conceded 
that out of its abundant resources it is possible for the 
Society to live up to any title. Again, there is no 4 4 Academy 
of Medicine” in this country, nor anything which can be held 
to fulfil the mission of such an institution. Furthermore, 
the title of 4 4 Academy ” carries with it the conviction of a 
higher tribunal than that of the word “ society.” Thus, were 
the Royal “Society” of Medicine to become the Royal 
“ Academy” of Medicine, the change in title might tend to 
raise as well as increase the influence of the already high 
standard of work, the results of which the Royal Society of 
Medicine has become the means of disseminating throughout 
the world. 

Another point suggests itself. Is posterity to be allowed 
to forget the great personal sacrifice of this generation, 
without which the creation of the magnificent heritage to 
which future medical generations will ultimately succeed 
would have been impossible ? The American nation have 
not been permitted to forget the personal sacrifice of their 
forefathers by whom emancipation from British rule was 
secured. Similarly, though of course in a much less degree, 
I believe that the medical generations of the future 
should have an annual opportunity of being reminded of the 
strenuous personal efforts, the financial difficulties overcome 
bv private generosity, and the personal interests surrendered, 
without which the scheme of the Royal Society of Medicine 
could never have attained fruition. An annual commemora¬ 
tion day of the Society might thus come into being, consist¬ 
ing, with other details, of a lecture to be delivered by a 
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distinguished representative of medical science, the lecture 
t<» be described by a distinctive title. By this means 
posterity will be reminded of their indebtedness, a rallying 
occasion of interest will be provided for the Fellows, and, 
following the steps of enterprise, the Society could not fail to 
gain advantages by such evidence of additional and con¬ 
tinuing vitality. I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Wimpole-street, W., Dec. 7th, 1912. PERCY I)UNN. 


THE RADIUM INSTITUTE AND THE 
TREATMENT OF CANCER. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir, —The Radium Institute, founded at the suggestion of 
King Edward three years ago by Sir Ernest Cassel and 
Viscount Iveagh, was formally opened on August 14th, 1911, 
and its work of scientific research and the skilled applica¬ 
tion of radium in the treatment of disease commenced. The 
medical press stated that the institute had stored in its 
building a larger supply of radium than was possessed by 
any other institution in the world, and The Lancet 1 
hesitated to estimate in terms of pounds, shillings, and 
pence the commercial value of the precious element at 
16, Riding House-street, Portland-place. The interests 
of the patients and of medical practitioners generally 
are safeguarded by certain regulations, and the scale 
of charges fixed 2 guineas for the first consultation, and 
2. 4, or 6 guineas for each treatment or sitting according 
to the amount of radium used and the situation of the 
lesion. The “sitting” might last several hours, and 
necessitous patients, so certified by their medical adviser, 
were granted free treatment. The institute has accommoda¬ 
tion for the reception, examination, and temporary treat¬ 
ment of patients, in addition to modern laboratory 
equipment for research, chemico-physical, photographic, 
and other work. 

What provision has, however, been made to place the 
resources of the institute at the service not only of those 
whose infirmity may prevent their coming in person to be 
treated, but also of those who may be suffering from an 
inoperable lesion, and to whom radium alone holds out 
hope ? Research is going on all over the world as regards 
the effect of radium in malignant tumours that are beyond 
the resource of surgery, and the Radium Institute, with the 
vast amount at its disposal, should surely lead in that 
research. So long, however, as the radium is not allowed 
to be removed from the institute, and there is no ward or 
room accommodation in the institute for the admission and 
proper treatment of such patients, research on these lines is 
impossible. For such research must frequently imply the 
introduction by operation of tubes containing radium into 
the actual substance of the tumour—that is to say, the 
cooperation of the surgeon and the radium specialist in the 
hospital ward. Until such cooperation can be obtained, the 
Radium Institute must fall far short of the success it might 
otherwise obtain. 

Far the best and simplest solution of the difficulty and the 
correction of what must be an oversight would be the 
utilisation of the hospitals already existent. Surgeons, for 
example, in the London or Guy's Hospital, or private prac¬ 
titioners with patients suffering from inoperable malignant 
disease, would call the radium expert in consultation to 
advise as to the application or the insertion of the radium 
which the institute would, upon due guarantee, temporarily 
supply. There can be no serious objection to such a method, 
which has been followed for years on the Continent. Its 
advantages, on the other hand, are evident, for the know¬ 
ledge of the value of radium in such cases would be more 
widely spread in the profession, and a far greater utility 
would be given to the invaluable amount in the possession 
of the institute.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

A. A. Warden" M.D. 

Visiting Physician Hertford British Hospital, Paris. 
Paris, Dec. 14th, 1912. 

If by any chance the supply of radium were lost it 
i7iighfc be impossible to replace it for a long time—one or 
two years. For this reason we understand the regulation 
was made not to allow the radium to be removed from the 
buildings of the institute.—E d. L. 

1 The Lancet, August 5th, 1911, p. 396. 


DRUNKENNESS AND THE EFFECT OF 
ALCOHOL. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir, —May I, on behalf of the temperance workers in the 
country, thank you most cordially for publishing in your 
issue of Nov. 30th Dr. Mercier’s amusing address ? The air 
of boyish irresponsibility which characterises it is refreshing 
in these sober times, and although it will doubtless be quoted 
freely in the liquor trade journals, it is not likely to be 
treated generally as a serious contribution to the literature 
on the alcohol question. 

Dr. Mercier at the beginning of his address says that he 
“ finds it difficult to believe that tlie craving for using 
exaggerated language about it [alcohol] might not be resisted 
and surmounted by the exercise of self-control,” but by the 
time he had finished it he must have realised that there were, 
at any rate, a few cases where the craving for using exag¬ 
gerated language about alcohol was irresistible and beyond 
self-control. Every now and again we come across these 
outbursts, and for the next few years Dr. Mercier’s address 
will be a locus classicus on the subject of the intemperate 
advocacy of alcohol. 

The immediate reason for this letter was, however, to call 
attention to the serious, indeed astounding, inaccuracy of 
Dr. Mercier’s figures as to drunkenness in this country. Dr. 
Mercier says that there are “ 80,000 drunks out of some 
32 millions,” and in answer to the suggested criticism that 
“ there is an immense number of drunkards that escape con¬ 
viction ” he asks : “Where do you get your information? 

. Many, very many, of these convictions are convictions 

of the same person over and ovei again ” ; and so, assuming 
that every person is convicted twice- he brings down the 
figure to 40,000, which is. of course, one person in 800—and 
not 8000 as he states. 

“ Where,” I ask, “does he get his information ” ? It is 
absurdly inaccurate. Here are the facts for England and 
Wales taken from the Licensing Statistics of 1911 recently 
published. The total number of “ Proceedings ” was 195,935 ; 
these resulted in 172,130 “convictions”; and, after 
eliminating previous convictions, the total number of separate 
“persons convicted” was not 40,000, but 153,084, or not 
1 in 8000 or 800, but 1 in every 236 men, women, and 
children ! -a very different story. 

Surely, Sir, it is due to your great profession and to the 
public that men who speak on this vital question should make 
themselves acquainted with the elementary facts of the 
problem, or, if acquainted with them, should not misstate 
them. The medical profession can best judge of the 
scientific value of Dr. Mercier’s address, but perhaps a 
humble layman who has given some attention to the statistics 
of this question may venture the comment that if Dr. 
Mercier's scientific opinions rest on no surer foundation than 
his statements of fact, they are unworthy of acceptance by a 
profession whose very utility to the world depends on its 
accuracy of observation and soundness of deduction. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

George B. "Wilson, 

Secretary of the United Kingdom Alliance. 

Manchester, Dec. lltli, 1912. 

PS.—I have now seen Dr. Mercier’s announcement in 
your issue of Dec. 14th. He did not hesitate to make 
certain inaccurate statements on matters of fact which were 
well within his means of knowledge. He withdraws these 
statements, after they have been scattered broadcast 
throughout the country and served their purpose. I wonder 
what he would have said if a temperance advocate of 
standing had acted in the same way ? 

THE SANATORIUM BENEFIT IN IRELAND. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir, —The writer of your Irish letter in last week’s issue 
of The Lancet (p. 1683) draws attention to many of the 
difficulties which hamper the administration of the sana¬ 
torium benefit in Ireland. The Irish Insurance Com¬ 
missioners have put forward a further legal difficulty, 
which almost ties the hands of Insurance Committees 
in regard to the provision of domiciliary treatment. 
The Commissioners, acting on counsel’s opinion, declare 
that a Committee in making arrangements for domiciliary 
treatment under the sanatorium benefit must make all 
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arrangements with one person or authority. For example, a 
Committee cannot arrange with a medical man for medical 
treatment, with a nurse for nursing, and with a druggist for 
drugs. All the treatment must, say the Commissioners, be 
provided by one contracting person or authority. This is 
alleged to be the meaning of Section 16 (1) ( b ) of the Insur¬ 
ance Act. It is not at all likely that this view of the Act 
will bear scrutiny, but at present the Commissioners are 
forcing it on Insurance Committees. 

As a modus operandi the Commissioners suggest that local 
authorities should be encouraged to take over from the 
Insurance Committees the administration of the sanatorium 
benefit, and themselves provide all the treatment. If such a 
suggestion be adopted, all the classes specially represented 
on the Insurance Committees will be deprived, as far as the 
sanatorium benefit goes, of the protection such representa¬ 
tion affords them. In particular, medical men will find 
themselves at the mercy of the local authority. Local 
authorities, however, move slowly in Ireland, and it would 
take many months, not to say year9, for arrangements to be 
concluded between the Insurance Committees and the local 
authorities. 

In the meantime, the Women’s National Health Associa¬ 
tion has come forward with another proposal. At the annual 
meeting of the Dublin branch of the association a 
week or two ago, the president, Her Excellency the 
Countess of Aberdeen, declared that, as far as Dublin and 
Meath were concerned, the association was in a position to 
supply doctors and nurses and all the treatment required. 
In Dublin the Collier Dispensary would give the association 
the requisite organisation. This suggestion seems to aim 
at ousting the general practitioner from all share in carrying 
out domiciliary treatment. For the officers of the Collier 
or any other tuberculosis dispensary to undertake home 
treatment, except in consultation with the ordinary practi¬ 
tioner in attendance, would be contrary to the declared 
policy of the profession, as well as to the advice given by 
the Local Government Board of England to county and 
borough councils. In a circular letter dated Dec. 6th, 1912, 
the Board says :— 

It is not contemplated, nor is it in the Board's mind desirable, that 
the dispensary officer or any member of the dispensary staff should 
undertake ordinary domiciliary treatment. As a general rule, should 
any domiciliary treatment be required by patients who are attending 
a dispensary for treatment, or by other persons, it should be carried 
out by general practitioners, but the services of the dispensary staff 
should be available in emergencies and for purposes of consultation. 

Since the date of Her Excellency’s speech, however, the 
Collier Dispensary has been taken over by the corporation of 
Dublin. I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Dec. 17th, 1912. M.D. 


INSANITY AS A REASON FOR DIVORCE. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir,—I see that it is your intention to say something 
upon the difficult subject of insanity as a reason for divorce. 

The possibility of hardship or injury to the mentally 
deranged has been considered carefully by the Commission, 
and recommendations made which so far as it is possible 
should protect the divorced insane person from any injurious 
change of condition. Indeed, the proposals of the Com¬ 
missioners appear to be sound and reasonable, having in 
view the principle by which they have been guided in 
formulating them. At all events, the terms of their proposals 
and the safeguards by which they would accompany them 
should be examined carefully before they are condemned. 
The Commissioners themselves accentuate by printing 
the words in italics that divorce is only to be for 
“ lunacy pronounced incurable after five years' continuous 
confinement." This is intended to exclude cases of general 
paralysis of the insane and recoverable puerperal insanity, 
and those in which there is any provable chance that pain 
will be caused to the divorced person through a return to 
sanity. The Commissioners in answering the question why, 
if insanity is made a ground of divorce, other hopeless and 
disabling illnesses should not be made so also, urge that in 
these, as, for example, in paralysis, there is not a complete 
and certain loss of all companionship and of all the con¬ 
ditions associated with marriage. They refer also to the 
fact, but perhaps do not dwell with full force upon it, that 
the insane person for whose divorce they intend to provide 


will feel no such pail as the one afflicted with a disease 
not affecting his mind. An exception or exemption 
which they propose has the intention of excluding cases 
of senile dementia, and others “where there is no 
reasonable ground for dissolving the marriage, having 
regard to the age of the parties. ” They suggest ‘ - that 
this ground should only operate when the age of the 
insane person is, if a woman, not over fifty years, and. 
if a man, not over sixty years.” If we consider that at 
the time of the passing of an Act embodying this resolution 
there might reasonably be found men 45 years of age married 
to women long hopelessly insane but over 50 years of age, 
it will appear that in some cases the operation of such an 
exemption might inflict undeserved hardship. In the 
matter of insanity, as in other instances, foreign example is 
worthy of consideration. There is divorce under varying 
conditions for insanity in Germany, Norway, Sweden, 
Switzerland, New Zealand, Bulgaria, Denmark, and Russia, 
as well as in a few States of the United States. 

With regard to divorce on the ground of habitual 
drunkenness (and from a social point of view the habitual 
drunkard may be regarded as insane) the recommendations 
of the Commission are made in some detail and have 
been framed with a view to the inebriate being given 
every opportunity for treatment and control during a 
period of three years, at the commencement of which 
an order of separation may be obtained by the sober 
husband or wife if such relief be necessary. Divorce is 
not to be granted unless the court is satisfied that the case 
is hopeless, and the Commission, while expressing itself 
“strongly of opinion that separation now allowed by law 
should be replaced by divorce whenever incurability is 
proved,” emphasises the necessity for the employment 
during temporary separation of every available means for 
reform. This question is also, no doubt, one of gTeat 
difficulty, and Mrs. Tennant, who has signed the report 
of the majority, is here in agreement with the minority in 
so far as she is opposed to including drunkenness as a 
ground for divorce. The provision of divorce for cruelty, 
she points out, affords some degree of relief and protection 
to the person married to an inebriate. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Dec. 16th, 1912. X. Y. Z. 


BRISTOL AND WESTERN COUNTIES. 

(From oub own Correspondents.) 


Bristol Medical Men and the Insurance Act. 

Throughout the campaign against acceptance of the 
medical benefit sections of the Insurance Act the profession 
in Bristol has maintained a united front. A highly developed 
organisation, combined with well-informed and able leader¬ 
ship, has been responsible for this. The final vote has been 
cast against acceptance of the Chancellor’s modified pro¬ 
posals, and the profession as a whole is in favour of 3 
project brought forward by the Local Provisional Committee 
for the formation of a medical service of a more satisfactory 
character than that which is offered by the Act. Any fid! 
account of this scheme would be premature; its main 
principles are cooperation between the Friendly Societ ies ami 
the medical profession, control of professional affairs by a 
purely medical committee, free choice of doctor, and funds 
be paid to the medical committee acting as trustees for their 
distribution either on a capitation basis or according to 
incidence of sickness. It is suggested that nou-insured 
persons might be included in such a scheme. If this come* 
to anything it will at least have this enormous advantage 
over the Government proposals, that it will be worked by a 
willing profession. 

Bristol Royal Infirmary. 

The management of the Bristol Royal Infirmary has beer 
responsible for some very skilful methods of calling attentk-s 
to its claims. Recently the new wing, opened by the Kir* 
in June of this year, but not yet completed for the reeepti<' 
of patients, was thrown open to the public for several riaj- 
so that they might have an opportunity of inspecting it. It - 
hoped that this may prove a valuable means of securing ne* 
subscribers. 
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Children's Hospital, Bristol. 

At a recent meeting of the Ladies’ Auxiliary Association of 
this hospital, presided over by the Lady Mayoress of Bristol, 
some interesting figures were quoted which show what can 
be done by thorough organisation. During the year 
collecting had been carried out by 275 ladies, who canvassed 
nearly 40,000 houses between them. These efforts had been 
successful that a sum of over £800 net would be handed 
to the treasurer of the hospital. In addition to this financial 
support the needlework guild of the association had 
contributed nearly 1800 articles to the institution. 

The Billie Memorial Hospital. 

Sir W. Wedderburn, the chairman of the executive com¬ 
mittee of the Dilke Memorial Hospital, has just issued a 
statement in connexion with the erection of the hospital in 
the Forest of Dean as a memorial to the late Sir Charles 
Dilke. The building is to contain eight beds, and about 
.£5000 will be required for the scheme. At present £1400 
have been received, and an appeal is now made for another 
£1100, making a sum of £2500, to which when collected an 
anonymous donor has promised to add an equal amount, 
making a total of £5000. The Crown will give another £500, 
and in addition to these subscriptions it is hoped that the 
public will contribute about £600 annually towards the 
maintenance fund. 

Hospital Saturday at Ilfracombe. 

A sum of £200 was received as a result of the recent 
Hospital Saturday collection in Ilfracombe—a decrease as 
compared with 1911. 

Death of Mr. Joseph Fuller. 

Mr. Joseph Fuller, who died at his residence, Long 
Ashton, on Dec. 6th, received his medical education at 
Trinity College, Dublin, and in Edinburgh, becoming a 
Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians in Ireland 
in 1876 and a Member in 1879. In 1891 he took the 
Licence and in 1893 the Fellowship (by examination) of 
the Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh. He had 
practised for over 30 years in the Long Ashton district, 
where he was medical officer of health, district medical 
officer, and medical officer to the local workhouse. He was 
vice-president of the Long Ashton parish council, vice- 
president of the North Somerset Agricultural Society, and 
also an active volunteer, being surgeon-major of the 1st 
Wessex Division of the Territorials. His hobby was horses 
and he was very successful at various agricultural shows, 
winning a large number of prizes with his animals. Mr. 
Fuller was a very skilful practitioner, and enjoyed an 
extensive practice. He will be greatly missed at Long 
Ashton and Bristol, and much sympathy is felt there for his 
widow and son, the latter of whom had been recently taken 
into partnership. 

Dec. 17th. _ 


SCOTLAND. 

(From our own Correspondents.) 


The National Insurance Act: Country Practice in Sparsely 
Populated Districts in Scotland. 

Thb Scottish Medical Insurance Conncil, instructed by its 
Rural Subcommittee, has submitted “for the benefit of the 
public” a detailed statement of the conditions of medical 
practice in various Scottish country districts. These details 
have been furnished by medical practitioners practising 
within these districts, and although all to whom inquiry 
cards were forwarded have not returned them, still the 
numbers that have been returned give, the Council 
considers, sufficient and exact evidence of the conditions 
of practice which unquestionably prevail. From this evi¬ 
dence it is held to be perfectly clear that the provision made 
or promised by the Government is totally inadequate for the 
remuneration of the work which has to be done, and which 
falls to the lot of one of the hardest-worked classes of medical 
men in the kingdom—the country practitioner. Unable to 
believe that the facts have been brought to the knowledge 
of the Government or of those responsible for the regulations 
under which the Insurance Act is intended to be worked, 
the Council states some of the conditions in detail, believing 
that medical men who are so vitally affected by conditions of 


work which are injurious to them financially, are absolutely 
justified in declining the terms offered to them. The detailed 
statement says : — 

1. Berwickshire.— This county is partly agricultural, but much of It. 
consists of moorland awl hills ; the marls art* circuitous, many parts are 
sparsely jmpulated, and houses arc difficult of access. There are 124 
houses'to which access is not obtainable cither by motor or other 
conveyance, and there are 50 insured persons resident over ten miles 
from t he nearest doctor. 

2. Dumfriesshire.— This is a county lx>th agricultural awl pastoral, 
with a considerable number of village's and small towns. A large part 
of it is moorlawi and hilly, with corresponding difficulty of access to 
houses. The roads, on the whole, are fairly good, luit one large area in 
the south-east Is entirely pastoral, having only very small cultivated 
spots, and is very sparsely populated. One practitioner is widely 
separated from any other, and the population of his area is 441. In the 
whole countv there are 259 houses having no driving or motoring road 
to them, and 234 insured persons residing more than ten miles from the 
nearest practitioner. 

3. Kirkcudbrightshire.— Much of this county is hilly and pastoral. 
There are 267 houses difficult, of access, and 150 insured persons more 
than ton miles.distant from the nearest practitioner. 

4. Lanarkshire.—On\y in South Lanarkshire are there difficulties, but 
there they are extreme. In one practice alone there are 60 houses 
difficult or access, and 45 insured persons beyond the ten-mile limit. In 
another practice the corresponding numbers are 25 awl 30. In this 
county there arc districts as l)ad as many parts of the Highlands. 

5. Midlothian and the adjoining county of Haddington— In these 
there are comparatively Ifew (38) houses difficult of access, and in 
Haddington itself thero are 20 insured persons beyond the ten-mile 
limit. Wc have no returns under this head from Midlothian. 

6. Peeblesshire.—This is largely a moorland and hilly county, but the 

main road running through the county town is good. Tue manu¬ 
facturing centres of Innerleithen awl Walkerburn are not far distant 
from Peebles. There are 73 houses which are only approachable on 
foot, hut the great, number of insured persons beyond the ten-mile 
limit has not been obtained. It is known, however, that there are a 
considerable number. . , _ 

7. Roxburghshire.— A large part of this county is pastoral and 
sparsely populated, and the distances involved in medical practice are 
great. There are returns of 231 houses that can only be reached on 
foot. There, are 305 insured persons beyond ten miles from the 
nearest doctor, and many of them are very much further distant than 

Selkirkshire. —A large pastoral and hilly county. There are 41 
houses which can only l>c reached on foot, and there are 146 insured 
persons living more than ten miles from the nearest doctor. As in 
Roxburghshire, many of these live at a very much greater distance, 
some of them 25 m'ilos away. The roads in many parts are bad and 
unsuitable for driving or motoring , 

9 Wigtonshire—The conditions here are similar to those in Kirk¬ 
cudbrightshire. There are 236 houses difficult of access and some as far 
distant as five or six miles from a decent road. There are 140 insured 
persons beyond the ten-mile limit. In such counties as Stirling. North 
Ayrshire, Renfrewshire, Fifeshire. and Linlithgow the difficulties of 
access are much fewer than elsewhere, and do not call for detailed 
notice. The returns from Aberdeen, Elgin. Forfar, Nairn, and Perth 
are so incomplete that no general conclusions can he founded upon 
them. 

“ It will thus be clearly seen,” the statement concludes, 
“ that any practitioner, who is at the call of people living 
in these very inaccessible districts, and who may require 
frequent visits involving the loss of many hours, wiLl be 
miserably remunerated by a capitation fee of 8*. 6d. , from 
which medicines, dressings, cost of locomotion and other 
extras fall to be deducted. ” 


The National Insurance Act: A Statement from the Roy at 


Colleges to the Medical Profession in Scotland. 

The Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh, the Royal 
College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, and the Royal Faculty of 
Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow have issued a circular 
to remind the profession in Scotland of the reasons which 
led them to cooperate in the institution of the Scottish 
Medical Insurance Council. The main reason was an 
earnest desire to help the profession to maintain its in¬ 
dependence. They further wished to help the profession in 
its endeavour to obtain such modifications of the medical 
provisions of the National Health Insurance Act as would 
make these provisions consistent with the best traditions 
and ideals of the profession, and thus safeguard the interests 
of the public. The circular runs as follows :— 


The proposed modifications known as the “ seven cardinal principles 
tvere adopted as the irreducible demands of the protesslon. The chief 
dm of these was to maintain and extend the free*lorn ot the profession 
roin lay control in the conduct of its professional duties. This was the 
-eason for seeking adequate representation on the Commissions and 
Committees appointed under the Act . for demanding statutory reoog- 
aition in each insurance area of a Medical Committee with more than 
i merely advisory status, and for having disciplinary powers vested in 
hat Committee, with powers of appeal to a property constitut^ medioal 
3odv. Neither in the Act itself nor in the Provisional Regulations 
ssued by the Commission have these demands been fully conceded, 
rbe controlling body in all matters in every area continues to be the 
Local Insurance Committee, composed to the extent of not less than 
three-fifths of representatives of insured persons. Apart from the repre- 
lentation on these Commit tcea-whlch.amount, to only ornnn^n-the 
profession lias no statutory power. The Local Medical 
ao executive rights; it is only consultative. The profession cau 
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withstand unwise or arbitrary action on the part of the Insurance 
Committees only by appeal to the Commissioners or by combination 
and cooperation amongst themselves. The profession has clung to the 
generous view that the Government would agree to their demands 
when the reasonableness of their claims was pressed. The power of the 
Local Insurance Committee, is, however, so nrmly welded into the Act 
that nothing but an amending Act would place the medical provisions 
on a satisfactory basis. 

If members of the profession in Scotland are satisfied with such 
minor concessions as have boon promised, and if they arc prepared to 
accept service under Local Insurance Committees on the terras 
indicated, the Royal Colleges and the Royal Faculty, while not 
attempting to dissuade them, cannot be parties to an agreement which 
is derogatory to the status of the profession. In the view of the 
Colleges anefthe Faculty the Act will perpetuate and extend some of the 
worst features of club practice. 

The Royal Colleges and the Royal Faculty are assured that many 
practitioners throughout Scotland believe with them that the Act is 
still derogatory to the profession, and they wish it to be understood 
that the profession in adhering to that view may count on their 
sympathy and support. 

The circular is signed by Dr. J. J. Graham Brown, President 
Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh ; Dr. F. M. Caird, 
President Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh ; and Dr. 
J. A. Adams, President Royal Faculty of Physicians and 
Surgeons of Glasgow. 

School Children and Medical Treatment. 

Judgment has been given by the First Division of the 
Court of Session in an important test case brought to 
determine questions with reference to medical and dental 
treatment of school children. Two concrete cases were put 
before the court. Two little girls whose teeth were in a bad 
condition required treatment ; in one case the parents were 
able to employ a dentist if they chose, in the other case they 
were unable to do so owing to poverty. The Division held 
that the school board were not entitled to pay out of school 
funds for medical and dental treatment of school children, 
even where the parents were, through poverty or ill-health, 
unable to provide it. The Lord President said that it was 
certain that what the school board was here employed and 
bound if required by the department to provide was medical 
examination and supervision of school children ; examina¬ 
tion and supervision was one thing, and treatment 
another, and if Parliament had meant treatment, it 
could easily have said so. Referring to the enormous 
expense which might be incurred, if the contention 
of the school board was correct, his lordship said that 
there was no halfway house in this matter, so far as 
power was concerned ; it meant the whole medical and 
surgical treatment of all children of school age. It was no 
answer to say that the school board might be trusted not to 
act foolishly and extravagantly in such a matter. The whole 
point was, Did Parliament give power to incur and charge 
upon the rates that enormous expense, leaving it to the 
school board to determine whether what had hitherto been 
looked upon as an obligation of the parent should be put 
upon the public generally ? It was, to say the least, unlikely 
that this would be done by words which needed, so to speak, 
sedulous construction to make them bear that meaning, when 
plain and appropriate words would suggest themselves to the 
veriest tyro in draughtsmanship. Reference was made in the 
case to a minute of the department issued in 1909, but his 
lordship thought that it was only fair to the department to 
say that he could not find in it the slightest justification for 
the wider contention pleaded for. It was possible, by taking 
certain phrases away from the context, to pick out expres¬ 
sions which seemed to contemplate the treatment of school 
children in the home ; but taking the document in the whole, 
it seemed to his lordship to be carefully worded, and not to 
go beyond examination and supervision. 

Doc. 17th. 


IRELAND. 

(From our own Correspondents.) 

The Right Hon. Michael Cox and the Medical Profession. 

The speech made by Dr. Michael Cox at the last meeting 
of the Irish Advisory Committee, to which reference was 
made in The Lancet of Nov. 9th, p. 1327, was taken not 
only by his medical colleagues, but by the public generally, 
to be a repudiation of the policy of the profession toward 
the Friendly Societies. In a speech delivered to the 
Friendly Societies’ Union, its president, Mr. J. D. Nugent, 
took this view, and welcomed Dr. Cox’s action. Dr. 


Cox, however, has since written to the honorary secretary 
of the Local Medical Committee, declaring that what 
he said had been misunderstood, and that he is amazed 
that such a misconstruction should have been put upon 
his words. On the occasion referred to, he says, words 
of offence and insult were used towards the medical pro¬ 
fession, and he found himself accused of having fomented 
strife when he could have procured a peaceful settlement. 
He repelled the aspersions cast upon the profession, 
deprecated the use of acrimonious language, and pleaded 
for conciliation. He spoke for, not against, the profession. 
As for the Advisory Committee, he was appointed, not by the 
British Medical Association, but by the Irish Insurance 
Commissioners. He did not seek appointment. He had 
not resigned, because he thought he might be of more use 
to the profession and the people by remaining on, and 
because he did not wish to seem to cast a vote against a 
vital measure of a Government pledged to Home Rule for 
Ireland. 

The Medical Profession in Ireland and the Insurance Act. 

At a meeting of the Dublin Division^of the British Medical 
Association, to which all medical men resident in Dublin 
were invited, held last Monday in the Royal College of 
Physicians, the Dublin representatives were directed by a 
very large ma jority to vote against accepting the terms offered 
by Mr. Lloyd George. 

At a largely attended meeting of the Belfast Division of 
the British Medical Association held in the Ulster Minor 
Hall, Belfast, on Dec. 12th, Dr. A. G. Robb, president, being 
in the chair, 10 voted for working the Act and 164 were 
against. A strong appeal was made to those present 
(who had not already done so) to subscribe to the 
Central Guarantee Fund of the British Medical Asso¬ 
ciation, and it was stated that already a sum had 
been promised from the Belfast Division larger than the 
total amount guaranteed in the rest of Ireland outside 
Ulster. The proper fees to be paid to medical men in 
connexion with the tuberculosis benefit are being greatly 
discussed. In Belfast also the Local Insurance Committee 
wants its tuberculosis officer to have the power of treating 
patients by tuberculin, &c., while medical men are determined 
in maintaining that the duties of this officer shall not partake 
of a therapeutic nature. At a meeting of the Monaghan 
district rural council on Dec. 16th a resolution was passed 
unanimously to the effect that the National Insurance Act 
was unsuitable to the agricultural districts of Ireland, and 
that it should be amended as far as it relates to farm 
labourers and domestic servants. 

The Profession in Dublin and the Irictully Societies. 

As the notices given by medical officers to the Dublin 
Friendly Societies terminate on Dec. 31st attempts have been 
made by some of the societies to secure whole-time officers, 
but without success. Several societies therefore have asked 
the Local Medical Committee to receive deputations to discuss 
the questions at issue. Accordingly deputations from 10 or 
12 societies attended a special meeting of the Medical Com¬ 
mittee last Saturday in the Royal College of Physicians, 
Dublin. Among those represented was the Order of Irish 
National Foresters, one of the most important Friendly 
Societies in Ireland. The members of the deputation were 
unanimous in admitting the inadequacy of the remuneration 
hitherto given, and in promising a substantial advance. The 
offers made, however, fall short of the demands of the 
profession, but as they will form a basis for further dis¬ 
cussion the committee gave notice that they would sanction 
a provisional arrangement on present terms until Jan. 31st. 
1913, in the case of such societies, by agreement between 
each society and its medical officer. 

The General Medical Council and the Home Rule Bill. 

There is a general opinion in the profession in Ireland that 
the Government would have been wise to accept the amend¬ 
ment to the Horne Rule Bill, proposed by Sir Philip Magnus, 
providing for the continuance of the powers of the General 
Medical Council over the profession in Ireland. It is, of 
course, not at all likely that an Irish legislature will have 
any desire to interfere with the powers of the Council, but 
any attempt to establish a separate Register for Ireland 
would lead to intolerable inconvenience. 

The Collier Dispensary. 

A meeting was held on Dec. 16th, at the Mansion House, 
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Dublin, for the purpose of formally transferring the P. F. 
Collier Memorial Dispensary for the Prevention of Tubercu¬ 
losis from the Countess of Aberdeen to the Lord Mayor and 
the Corporation of Dublin. The dispensary was opened in 
July, 1911. The terms on which it has been taken by the 
corporation have not been made public, nor is it known on 
what lines it is intended to carry on its work. 

The Belfast Workhouse Hospitals and Medical Students. 

The Belfast Medical Students’ Association has applied to 
the infirmary committee for a number of senior medical 
students to be admitted as resident pupils in the workhouse 
hospitals. The medical staff of the union hospitals have 
given their full approval to this application. It has been 
decided by the infirmary committee to recommend the^board 
of guardians to refer the matter to the Local Government 
Board. 

Dec. 17th. 


PARIS. 

(From our own Correspondent.) 


The Provision of Baths for Paris. 

The Paris municipal council has referred to the Sixth 
Commission and to the Administration the following pro¬ 
positions : 1. The installation of bathing facilities (baths 
and douches) in the quarter of the Charonne, upon ground 
belonging to the city and situated in the Rue de Buzenval. 
2. Out of the loan for water-supply and cleansing purposes 
there shall be reserved a sum of 10,000.000 francs for the 
construction of municipal baths and shower baths ( bains - 
douches ), as well as for the provision of bathing facilities in 
all the schools or school groups of the city of Paris. The 
Administration, with the Sixth Commission, will bring 
forward a complete plan to satisfy the people of Paris. 

Intravenous Injections of Salrarsan in Sydenham's Chorea. 

On Dec. 10th. at the Academy of Medicine, M. Pierre 
Marie and M. Charles Chatelin reported their results in 
25 cases of young persons between the ages of 8 and 19 years 
affected with Sydenham’s chorea. They observed the rapid 
disappearance of abnormal movements after three or four 
intravenous injections of salvarsan in doses of from 20 to 
60 centigrammes, repeated at weekly intervals. The dis¬ 
appearance of the movements w*as always accompanied by a 
noticeable improvement in the general health. They con¬ 
sider the treatment, therefore, that of choice in this con¬ 
dition. Having regard to the relations supposed by certain 
authors to exist between syphilis and chorea, they sought 
evidence of the former disease in eight cases with the 
Wasserraann test, but without confirmatory results. Con¬ 
sequently they do not regard syphilis as the cause in 
these cases, but attribute the favourable action of the 
salvarsan to its eutrophic influence on the general nutrition, 
cither direct or due to an antiparasitic action of the drug on 
some pathogenic, at present little known, micro-organism of 
Sydenham’s chorea, which is the probable cause of the 
disease. 

Radiotherapy and Exophthalmic Goitre . 

M. Crouzon showed, on Dec. 6th, at the Soci6t£ M6dicale 
des Hopitaux, in his own name and that of M. Folley, a 
woman who had formerly suffered from Basedow’s disease 
(goitre, exophthalmos, trembling, palpitations), but who had 
been cured more than a year ago by radiotherapy. Cure, or 
at least considerable improvement, had been obtained under 
the same treatment in half a score of other cases, on which 
account he claimed radiotherapy as the method of choice in 
this disease. The technique, he said, was now so perfected 
that neither dermatitis nor cutaneous pigmentation need be 
feared. M. Triboulet added his testimony as to the good 
effects of radiotherapy in simple goitre. 

The Isolation of Tuberculous Patients in Hospital. 

For some weeks the Academy of Medicine has been 
engaged in a discussion on the Compulsory Notification of 
Tuberculosis. The discussion is due to the fact that in April 
last M. Reinach, a deputy, as president of the Parliamentary 
group for defence against tul>erculosis, invoked the assist¬ 
ance of the Academy. M. Letulle opened the discussion 
with a detailed report, and urged notification when the 


disease reached the open stage. At the following meeting 
M. Albert Robin thought that the Academy should not class 
tuberculosis among compulsorily notifiable diseases because 
of the difficulties with which such a course bristled. Notifi¬ 
cation, he said, was only one factor in the defence against 
tuberculosis. M. Regnier thought that notification would be 
more prejudicial than beneficial to the patients, and he de¬ 
clared that, in his opinion, the medical man has no right 
to sacrifice the interests of his patients for those of 
the community. He called on the Academy to insist 
on measures for disinfecting dwellings before occupation 
by a new tenant, on disinfection after death on the mere 
order of the medical officer of health, and on a law regu¬ 
lating public-houses and the sale of alcohol. M. Gaucher 
considered notification impracticable, and that if a vote 
were taken on the subject no one would support it, and he 
urged the modification of the soil by making war on unhealthy 
dwellings and on alcoholism. M. Cajutan declared that 
millions on millions would be necessary to render effective 
aid to the tuberculous poor, and that there existed, more¬ 
over. a class of tuberculous people who w r ere entirely ignorant 
of their disease, and considered themselves the subjects of a 
catarrh which was an indication of long life. These patients 
took no precautions, and one would remain defenceless 
against them. Finally, Professor Widal introduced into 
the discussion a new note having a really practical bear¬ 
ing. He asked that in the localities where compulsory 
notification of tuberculosis already existed, and where 
isolation of the patient and the protection of the neigh¬ 
bours were both more necessary and more easy of accom¬ 
plishment, that is to say, in the hospitals, a beginning 
should be made by realising these conditions. At present, 
he said, the presence in hospital wards of tuberculous 
patients with open lesions, who were infectious in con¬ 
sequence of their expectoration, constituted a source of 
dissemination of the disease to those in the neighbouring 
beds, which had long been recognised and deplored by the 
physicians. If, in the old hospitals that dated from a 
period when our knowledge of the part played by contagion 
was inadequate, space did not readily lend itself to the 
necessary isolation, at least as regarded every new hospital 
the Academy ought to urge the provision of a special pavilion 
for these patients in a building having its own garden, 
promenade, materiel , and personnel entirely separate. By this 
means a beginning of useful work would be made by limiting 
the extension of tuberculosis in that part of the population 
which furnished the greatest share of victims, and among 
which the conditions of isolation and prophylaxis necessary 
for the benefit of the rest of the population were the most 
difficult to bring about. 

Dec. 16th. _, 


VIENNA. 

(From our own Correspondent.) 

Opening of a New Hospital. 

The Vienna charitable institutions have received a small 
but welcome addition by the opening of the hospital of the 
Mariahilfer Ambulatorium, which hitherto has been only an 
out-patient dispensary. The new hospital has been built in 
accordance with the most recent ideas ; it will accommodate 
40 patients, and care is taken to let them have as near an 
approach to home comforts as is compatible with hospital 
work. As the ambulatorium provides facilities for nearly 
all the specialist branches of medicine, and all these depart¬ 
ments will be able to admit in-patients, a careful selection 
of the patients will have to be made, a circumstance which 
will tend to the advantage of scientific medicine. Further¬ 
more, the daily cost of the patients in this hospital will be 
more than twice that of other hospitals, so that this institu¬ 
tion will gradually develop, it is hoped, into a “sanatorium” 
for the middle-classes, who cannot afford to pay the heavy 
expenses of our ordinary sanatoriums or surgical homes, but 
are not poor enough for admission to a public hospital. 
Hitherto this class of the population has been rather badly 
off in this respect, and frequently they were lost to the 
general practitioner, for in the long run they finally went to 
a public hospital. The new hospital is therefore, perhaps, 
an innovation which may have far-reaching effects. The 
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ambulatorium itself will, of course, not be affected in its 
work by the new hospital. 

Tuberculosis in School Children. 

The Vienna Society for School Hygiene has recently 
organised a special convention for the purpose of studying 
the occurrence of tuberculosis in school children. A large 
number of eminent pathologists, teachers, and philan¬ 
thropists took part in the proceedings, and several interesting 
and instructive papers have been read. In one of the papers 
Professor Pirquet discussed the manifestations and probable 
future course of early tuberculosis, as found in children 
of school age, and pointed out the necessity for early 
recognition and systematic treatment of every case. In 
another paper the excellent results obtained by the “Rollier” 
method of open-air treatment at high altitudes, especially 
in surgical tuberculosis of the joints, were described. The 
dangers to which apprentices and other young persons 
en ? a & e< I in factories and commercial work are exposed 
were the subject of a paper read by the inspector of 
industrial schools. The growing demands upon their time, 
as illustrated by the fact that they had hardly any leisure for 
outdoor exercise, were also detrimental to a sufficient inflation 
of their lungs. Their classes were mostly in the evening, 
and the air in the schoolrooms, chiefly in autumn and 
winter, was already bad when they entered it, so many 
children having used it during the daytime. The im¬ 
portance of sound teeth as a condition contributing to 
good general health was illustrated by Dr. Wolf, the 
general secretary of the Society for the Care of the Teeth of 
School Children. He said that carious teeth, with the result¬ 
ing septic condition of the mouth, and imperfect mastica¬ 
tion, were frequently responsible for the germs of disease, 
especially Koch’s bacilli, gaining access to the lymphatics, 
the tonsils, and the glands of the upper respiratory or 
alimentary tract. No other definite and proved methods of 
transmission of tuberculosis in schools are known at 
present except the one by the ejection of droplets of tuber¬ 
culous expectoration. The danger of infection of healthy 
children by tuberculous classmates is not so great as might 
have been expected, but the sanitary conditions in schools 
are not usually altogether beneficial for the general health 
of pupils, and more attention ought to be given to outdoor 
exercise. 

Radium Treatment in the Vienna General Hospital . 

A special department for the therapeutic use of radium 
preparations was opened a short time ago in the Vienna 
General Hospital, and the {teHR&toiogical clinic has under¬ 
taken the management of it. Radium capsules can be 
obtained there, and in order to make the general practitioner 
acquainted with the technique of the treatment and the 
indications for its employment a series of courses of instruc¬ 
tion on the subject will be delivered, free of charge, to all ! 
medical men on application. The classes wfill last about a 
week. Ever since this department has been in working order 
the use of radium has been much favoured in Vienna. One 
of the latest extensions of its therapeutic action is the 
permanent use of radium tubes in new growths of the larynx, 
mediastinum, and trachea, as practised by Dr. Marschik in 
Professor Chiari’s laryngological clinic. This surgeon has 
obtained good results in the treatment of carcinomata and 
sarcomata of the upper respiratory tract, first* performing a 
surgical operation and then following this up by applications 
of radium in tubes which were left in position for 48 hours. 
A case of carcinoma of the maxillary sinus and one of the 
larynx are still under observation. 

Smallpox amongst Fugitives from Salonika. 

In the year 1909 some 2000 Turkish families resident in 
the provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina, which were 
formerly Turkish but are now incorporated in the 
Austrian dominions, left their homes and settled in 
Macedonia. The Balkan war, however, has brought 
about political changes which have induced them to 
desire to return to Austria. They accordingly applied for 
permission to do so, and their request being immediately 
granted they fled from their devastated homes and were 
temporarily housed in Serajevo, the capital of Bosnia. 
Unluckily, however, small-pox of the hemorrhagic type has 
appeared amongst a group of the immigrants, five persons 
falling ill shortly after their arrival. The most extensive and 
stringent measures to check any further spread of the 


disease were adopted at once, but the sanitary authorities of 
the district are, nevertheless, rather anxious. As the whole 
party of fugitives came from Salonika on board of one 
vessel their habits and customs make it almost certain that 
many of them have become infected and that an epidemic 
will soon declare itself amongst them. The general condi¬ 
tion of the immigrants is bad, their health being impaired 
by the combined effect of hunger and anxiety. The Austrian 
sanitary authorities, therefore, feel themselves compelled to 
be on the alert. 

Dec. 16th. 


The death took place on Dec. 10th at his 
residence, 31, West Hill, Wandsworth, of Alfred Aldam 
Bartholomew, L.R.C.P. fc S. Edin., L.D.S. R.C.S.Edin., at 
the age of 52 years. A student of Edinburgh and Guy’s, Mr. 
Bartholomew for some years practised in Bermondsey, but in. 
1896 he gave up medicine and confined himself to dental 
surgery. From that time to the date of his death he carried 
on an important dental practice in Wandsworth. 

Donations and Bequests.— Mr. Robert John 
Montgomery, F.R.C.S.I., has left by will £5000 to the 
Board of Dublin University and the Royal College of 
Surgeons, Ireland, for a ‘ ‘ Mary Louisa Montgomery Lecture¬ 
ship ” in ophthalmology, to be held alternately by these 
boards for a period of five years, the lectureship for the 
first five years after his death being held by Dublin Uni¬ 
versity.—The late Mrs. Eliza Smith, of Brighton, has 
bequeathed £3000 to the Sussex County Hospital; £1000 to 
the Alexandra Hospital for Children for founding the David 
Smith Cot or Cots ” ; and £1000 to the London Hospital.— 
The late Mrs. Anne Wright Tate, of Ryde, has left £1000 
to the Royal Isle of Wight County Hospital.—By the will of 
the late Mrs. Mary Ann Batchellor King Edward’s Hospital 
Fund for London wdll receive £6000, and the London 
Hospital, Whitechapel, £500. £1000 has also been left on 

trust for one life, with remainder to the London Hospital.— 
The late Sir William Dunn, of Paisley, has bequeathed £2000 
to the Incurable Homes at Meikleriggs, Paisley, and £1000 
each to the Mission of the Deaf and Dumb, the Eye Infirmary, 
and the Paisley Convalescent Homes at West Kilbride.— 
The late Mr. Henry Jacobs, of Newton Abbot, has bequeathed 
£500 each to the Brixham Cottage Hospital, Newton Abbot 
Hospital, West of England Eye Infirmary (Exeter), Royal 
Eye Infirmary (Plymouth), Devon and Exeter Hospital, the 
Exeter Dispensary, the Torbay Hospital, and the Teignmouth 
Hospital.—An anonymous gift of £1500 has been received “to 
endow a bed ” in the Bristol General Hospital.—By the will 
of the late Mr. Charles Jones, of Rossett, Denbighshire, the 
testator bequeathed £1000 to the Chester General Infirmary, 
and £500 to the Convalescent Home, Parkgate, Chester.— 
The governors of the London Hospital have been informed 
that a £10,000 legacy has been left to the hospital by Lady 
Kortright —An anonymous person has offered the sum of 
£5000 to the Royal Free Hospital provided that an additional 
sum of £15,000 is subscribed or promised towards the build¬ 
ing fund of the new extension before March 4th, 1913.— 
By the will of the late Mrs. Jane Ash, of Blackpool, the 
testatrix has left bequests which will exceed £40,000 in 
value. The residue of her property, subject to various 
legacies, will be divided equally between the following 
institutions: The Victoria Hospital, Blackpool, the Black¬ 
pool Sanatorium, Manchester University, the Devonshire 
Hospital and Buxton Bath Charity, the Manchester Royal 
Infirmary, Dispensary, and Lunatic Hospital or Asylum, the 
Northern Counties Supplementary Hospital for Chronic and 
Incurable Diseases, the Manchester Hospital for Consump¬ 
tion and Diseases of the Throat and Chest, Christie Hos¬ 
pital, Manchester, the Manchester Children’s Hospital, and 
St. Mary’s Hospital.—The Court of Contributors of the 
Victoria Infirmary, Glasgow, have received from Miss 
Davies, of Glasgow, a trustee on the estate of her uncle, the 
promise of a gift in January of £10.000 for the general 
purposes of the infirmary.—On behalf of the proposed 
South London Hospital for Women some ladies, who do 
not wish their names published, have offered to give 
a site at Clapham and contribute £25,000 towards the 
cost of the hospital.— A cheque for £1000 from “C. D. B.” 
has been received by Sir William Treloar as a Christmas 
donation to the Lord Mayor Treloar Cripples* Hospital and 
College at Alton. 
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CHARLES THEODORE WILLIAMS, M.V.O., M.A., 
M.D. Oxon., F.R.C.P. Lond., 

CONSULTING PHYSICIAN TO THK BROMPTON HOSPITAL FOR 
CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES OF THE CHEST, AND TO 
KING EDWARD VII. SANATORIUM. 

We regret to have to announce the death of Dr. Charles 
Theodore Williams, which took place on Sunday, Dec. 15th. 
He was born in 1838, and was the son of the late Dr. C. J. B. 
Williams, F.R.S. He received his education at Harrow, and 
subsequently at Pembroke College, Oxford, where he graduated 
with honours in Natural Science. He was a student at St. 
George’s Hospital, where he became demonstrator of 
anatomy and physio¬ 
logy ; he also studied 
in Paris. He became 
M.D. in 1869, and 
was made a Fellow 
of the Royal College 
of Physicians in 
1871. He was elected 
councillor in 1891, 
and censor in 1899. 

H e delivered the 
Lumleian lectures in 
1893, choosing as 
his subject “Aero- 
therapeutics in Lung 
Diseases,” and was 
Harveian lecturer in 
1911, his discourse 
being entitled “ Old 
and New Views on 
the Treatment of 
Consumption.” At 
the College of Phy¬ 
sicians of London, 
in addition to his 
academic position, 

Dr. Williams was 
well known as an 
excellent organiser, 
and his aid was 
always sought in 
the various social 
gatherings occasion¬ 
ally given by the 
College. He was 
also a benefactor of 
the College, having 
given £1000 to the 
Endowment Fund, 
and being instru¬ 
mental in founding 
the Bisset-Hawkins 
memorial medal. Dr. 

Williams held a pro¬ 
minent position in 
the Medical Society 
of London, having 
occupied the presi¬ 
dential chair in 1889. 

He also delivered the 
Lettsomian lectures 
in 1876, and the 
annual oration in 
1884. He likewise took much interest in the Meteorological 
Society, of which he was the honorary treasurer and at one 
time president. 

The Medical Graduates College and Polyclinic, of which 
he was president, owes much to his energy and perseverance. 
At his college at Oxford he founded four university and two 
college scholarships in human anatomy, physiology, and 
pathology, including bacteriology in relation to medicine ; 
he was elected an honorary Fellow of his college in 
1907. 

This record of good and self-sacrificing work shows 
how general as well as how deep Dr. Williams’s interest 
in the welfare of the medical profession was, but 


his name has always been associated with the Brompton 
Hospital for Consumption and Diseases of the Chest. 
The hospital was founded in 1841, and Dr. C. J. B. 
Williams was consulting physician from 1842 to 1889. 
Dr. Theodore Williams was appointed assistant physician 
in 1867, physician in 1871, and consulting physician in 
1894. His devotion to the interests of the hospital was 
recognised by the committee of management and by his 
colleagues, and nowhere will his loss be more sincerely felt 
than at this institution. He did not hold an appointment at 
a general hospital, and all his energies were directed to 
promoting the interests of the Brompton Hospital. Dr. 
Williams’s writings on diseases of the chest, more particu¬ 
larly pulmonary tuberculosis, are universally known, and 
they are a record of work done or experience gained at 
Brompton. His best known works were “Pulmonary 

Consumption: its 
Modes of Arrest, 
Treatment, and 
Duration,” and 
“ Aerotherapeutics. ” 
He also read several 
papers before the 
medical societies on 
similar topics, and 
his article on “Treat¬ 
ment of Phthisis at 
High Altitudes” at 
the Royal Medical 
and Chirurgical 
Society attracted 
much attention. It 
was especially on 
the climatic treat¬ 
ment of pulmonary 
tuberculosis that Dr. 
Williams’s writings 
were prominent. 
After a visit to 
Davos in 1869 he 
gave a thorough 
trial to the high 
altitude treatment, 
and he watched the 
effect on a large 
number of his 
patients, sending 
them not only to the 
mountain resorts of 
Switzerland but also 
to North and South 
America and South 
Africa. 

When the sana¬ 
torium treatment was 
generally introduced 
into this country 
Dr. Williams was 
again to the fore. 
He took a prominent 
part in the build¬ 
ing of the King 
Edward VII. Sana¬ 
torium, where he 
was subsequently 
appointed consulting 
physician, and for 
the assistance he had 
given towards the 
arrangements for the erection and equipment of the sana¬ 
torium he was awarded the honour of M.V.O. He took a 
similar interest in the building of the Brompton Hospital 
Sanatorium at Frimley. 

Dr. Williams was physician to the English and Scottish 
Law Life Assurance Office. He was one of the original 
members of the Life Assurance Medical Officers’ Associa¬ 
tion. of which he was president in 1900-01. Apart from 
public considerations, his death will be greatly regretted 
by a large number of personal friends. His genial and 
kindly disposition was very attractive, and the numerous 
members of the medical profession who, through his long 
service at the Brompton Hospital, acted as his house 
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physicians will always remember with pleasure the enthusiasm 
and interest which he threw into his work. 

He married in 1868 Mary, second daughter of the late 
Mr. J. Gwyn Jeffreys. It proved a most felicitous union, as 
she entered so heartily into his medical and social career. 


Deaths of Eminent Foreign Medical Men. —The 
deaths of the following eminent foreign medical men are 
announced :—Dr. Jacobo Z. Berra, of Buenos Aires, who had 
taken an active part in the Latin-American Congresses of 
Medicine and in the establishment of the Argentine Red 
Cross Association.—I)r. Henri Dor, of Lyons, at an advanced 
age. For many years he had been professor of ophthal¬ 
mology in the University of Berne.—Dr. Karl Kopp, extra¬ 
ordinary professor of dermatology and syphiligraphy in the 
University of Munich, at the age of 57. His special charge 
was the University Policlinic, and his best known work “ A 
Manual of Venereal Disease,” published in 1889. In early 
professional life he had been assistant to Ziemssen, in 
Munich, and Neisser, in Breslau.—Dr. B. Panizza, formerly 
professor of hygiene and toxicology in the University of 
Padua.—Dr. Nicliaus, privat-docent of surgery in the Uni¬ 
versity of Berne.—Dr. Lynn R. Graddy, formerly professor 
of ophthalmology and diseases of the ear and throat in the 
University of Tennessee, Nashville. Dr. Otto Pachmayr, 
surgeon-general in the Bavarian army.—Dr. Kugler, medical 
privy councillor, Mannheim.—Dr. G. A. L. Ferguson, in 
Curasao, formerly principal medical officer of the Dutch 
Military Hospital there, aged 87. 


AUSTRALIA. 

(From our own Correspondent.) 


Federal Quarantine Bill. 

The Federal Quarantine Bill has been considerably modi¬ 
fied and relaxed since its introduction. Masters of vessels 
will, however, be required to sign a statutory declaration as 
to the presence or absence of infectious disease. The money 
asked for by the Director-General to improve and equip 
quarantine stations will be granted. The Bill is still in 
Committee. 

Victorian Public Health Department. 

The public health administration in Victoria has lately 
been carried on under considerable strain and dissension. 
The present Minister of Public Health (Mr. W. H. Edgar) 
has displayed a desire to interfere with the work of the 
chief medical officer, Dr. Burnett Ham. Mr. Edgar publicly 
announced his intention of overruling a decision of Dr. 
Ham in that gentleman’s presence. In respect to 
the establishment of a tuberculosis dispensary, Dr. Ham 
reported that the money might be better outlaid other¬ 
wise. The Minister subsequently appointed the assistant 
medical officer to complete control of arrangements with 
respect to tuberculosis, and introduced a divided authority 
which has proved unlucky, as the dispensary is a failure. 
Mr. Edgar also appointed the third medical officer to 
supervise food questions, and the disorganised state of 
affairs thus revealed is the subject of public comment. 

Home J or Cornu mpti re a. 

Some time ago the Victorian Government arranged to 
build a home for advanced consumptives at Cheltenham, 
where a new Benevolent Asylum was also in course of con¬ 
struction. The buildings were about a quarter of a mile 
apart. The home was to contain 100 beds. It is now 
reported that the condition of affairs is very unsatisfactory. 
The building will only accommodate 70 patients, and no 
provision has been made for nursing or medical quarters. 
More extraordinary still, no kitchen has been provided, except 
a small one for minor cookery. It is stated that the Health 
Department agreed that nursing and medical attendance 
could be supplied from the asylum and that the asylum 
kitchen could be utilised, and an electric tramway was 
constructed between the two buildings to convey the food. 
Nobody will at present admit any responsibility for these 
arrangements. The original estimate of £10,000 has already 
been exceeded by £3000, and the building is far from ready 
for use. 


Mouee in Bread. 

A somewhat unusual prosecution was instituted by the 
Victorian Board of Public Health against the Civil Service 
Cooperative Bakery. The case for the prosecution was that 
the company had delivered a loaf of bread to a customer 
(a doctor’s wife) which on being cut disclosed some gross 
adulteration. The loaf was handed to the Board of Health, 
and the analyst found the foreign body to be portions of a 
mouse. Evidence was given that the precautions at the 
bakery were inefficient. The defence alleged the moose 
might have been put in the dough maliciously. The company 
was fined £5, which was raised to £5 1*. to permit of an 
appeal. 

Death under Anesthesia. 

About a month ago the Melbourne city coroner. Dr. R. H. 
Cole, held an inquest on a patient who died under anacs 
thesia at the Melbourne hospital. The case was almost 
moribund on admission, and was recognised as an “acute 
abdomen,” for which exploratory operation was at once 
arranged. Ether anaesthesia had only been begun when the 
patient died, and at the necropsy an acute haemorrhagic 
pancreatitis was revealed. The verdict exonerated the anaes¬ 
thetist (a resident medical officer), but the attitude of the 
coroner has aroused professional resentment. An anaesthetist 
was called as an expert, and stated the responsibility of 
anaesthetic administration should not be placed on resident 
medical officers unless a senior was present as supervisor, and 
recommending the appointment of resident anaesthetists. 
These recommendations were sent on by the coroner to the 
Premier, who caused a circular letter to be sent to the 
metropolitan hospitals setting them forth. The following 
comment is from the Melbourne Age :— 

The remarks marie by the city coroner In connexion with the rieath of 
a hospital patient when unrier an anesthetic anri the consequent action 
of the Premier have raised the question whether any scare is justified 
in relation to the use of anesthetics by the staffs of the metropolitan 
hospitals. An examination of the records of four of the leading 
hospitals for the past five years anri three months shows that in propor- 
tion to the number of operations the deaths on the operating table are 
remarkably few. Taking the period June 30tb, 1908, to Sept. 30tb, 1912, 
there were approximately 29,645operations performed at the Melbourne, 
St. Vincent’s, Alfred and Homoeopathic hospitals, anesthetics of various 
kinds being used in each case. During that period there were 13 deaths 
(not necessarily duo to anesthetics), this number including, however, 
the two deaths recently at the Melbourne and AJfred Hospitals. The 
totals for each of the hospitals are as follow 


Melbourne Hospital. 

Operations under 

Year. Anesthetics. Deaths, 

1908- 9 . 2642 . 3 

1909- 10 . 2160 Nil 

1910- 11. 2124 . 2 

1911- 12 . 2500* Nil 

1912- 13 (3 months) . 6CG* . 1 


10,026 . 6 

Alfred Hospital, 

1908- 9 . 1252 . 1 

1909- 10 . 1392 Nil 

1910- 11 . 1403 . 2 

1911- 12. ‘. UB3 . Nil 

191213 (3i months). 375* . 1 

5910 4 

llcuuvopathie Hospital. 

1903-9 . 493 Nil 

1909-10 . 575 Nil 

191C-11. <V4 Nil 

1911- 12 . 672 . 1 

1912- 13 do end September, 1912) ... 523 . Nil 

2900 1 

St Vincent's Hospital. 

1938-9 to 1911-12 10,833 . 2 

ih Approximate. 


The honorary medical staff of the Melbourne Hospital held 
a special meeting and passed a series of resolutions depre¬ 
cating the implication that due precaution was not observed, 
and at a second special meeting disapproved of the coroner's 
recommendations as to resident anaesthetists on the ground 
that no improvement on present arrangements would be 
thereby effected. The resident medical staff also wrote to 
the committee protesting against their being referred t«> in 
the expert’s evidence as “ boys.” 
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Fairfield Fever Hospital. 

An inquiry is proceeding before a police magistrate, 
assisted by counsel, into certain allegations made against 
the conduct of the Infectious Diseases Hospital at Fairfield, 
near Melbourne. The inquiry was instituted mainly at the 
instance of a Labour Member of Parliament who admits his 
information to be derived largely from discharged employees 
at the hospital. Two of these men have been examined on 
oath, when a statement was made that certain resident 
medical officers had practised surgical operations and per¬ 
formed necropsies without warrant. These statements were 
denied by the resident medical superintendent, and the 
exhumation of certain bodies was asked for, but the request 
lias not yet been entertained. A more serious allegation 
of allowing a body to remain in the mortuary for an undue 
length of time appears to be admitted, though it is claimed 
the occurrence was an unfortunate oversight. Enough has 
been adduced to suggest the need for more stringent super¬ 
vision in every department of the institution. 

Health Conference. 

A congress of public health officials and others interested 
in hygiene has been held at Perth under the general presi¬ 
dency of Dr. J. W. Hope. The congress met on several 
successive days, and a number of interesting papers were 
read and discussed. The proceedings were very earnest and 
successful, and the movement will have great effect in 
stirring up interest in public health topics in Western 
Australia. 

Hospital Saturday . 

The annual collections on Saturday and Sunday for the 
Melbourne charities has resulted in a sum of £9360 being 
received, which is a record. 

Nov. 7th. 


Presentation to a Medical Man.— At the 

annual reunion of Swansea conservators, held on Dec. 4th, 
Dr. Henry Arthur Latimer, J.P., consulting surgeon to 
the Swansea Hospital, was presented with a handsome 
solid silver tray as a mark of appreciation on the occasion 
of his leaving Swansea. Dr. Latimer was bom at Plymouth, 
and took great interest in the Swansea Devonian Society. 

The Women’s Hospital for Children.— A 

hospital for children was opened at 688, Harrow-road, 
London, in February last, staffed by medical women, and 
providing general medical and surgical treatment for children 
under 14, with special departments for treatment of diseases 
of the eye, skin, and throat and ear. For many years 
North Kensington and the poor districts surrounding the 
Harrow-road have felt the need of a centre where children 
might obtain medical treatment on hospital lines, and the 
action of the promoters in opening an out-patients’ depart¬ 
ment met with immediate response, within 10 months 
2200 cases having been dealt with. An inquiry is made into 
the circumstances of each case, and those who are able to 
do so pay a small fee towards the cost of drugs, and the 
relations between the hospital and the general practitioners 
in the neighbourhood have been carefully watched. In June 
it was found necessary to enlarge the premises by taking a 
second house, thus affording better accommodation for the 
ophthalmic department, and supplying an isolation room 
for infectious cases, and a secretary’s office. But owing to 
lack of funds it has not yet been possible to open an in¬ 
patient ward, and the want of beds hampers the work of 
the medical staff. Until the Women’s Hospital for Children 
was started there was no hospital providing medical women 
with opportunities for the study of children’s diseases, 
which was a clear default in medical education, as this is a 
branch of our science for which women are pre-eminently 
fitted. At a drawing-room meeting held at 38, Brunswick- 
gardens, Campden Hill, last week, by permission of 
Mrs. Edward Jones, the proposal was made that 100 friends 
of the movement should guarantee an annual subscription 
of £5 each to provide a working income and enable an in¬ 
patient ward to be opened. A good start was made, and 
Dr. Louisa Garrett Anderson, acting honorary treasurer, will 
thankfully acknowledge any subscription or donation that 
maybe sent to 688, Harrow-road, London, W. 


THE NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT. 


The Voting as to Acceptance or Refusal of Service. 


The numbers of the votes received by the British Medical 
Association on the question of whether service under the 
Act should be refused or accepted are approximately as 
follows: — 


For Refusal. 
Members of I X 011 - 
the B.M.A. members. 


9331 


1888 


For Acceptance. 
Members of I Non- 
the B.M.A. j members. 

1963 445 


11,219 


2,408 


The Position of Voluntary Hospitals. 

An interview' took place on Tuesday, Dec. 17th, between 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the following chairmen 
of London hospitals having medical schools :—Mr. Robert 
Duff, Charing Cross Hospital; Lord Goschen, Guy’s Hospital; 
the Hon. W. F. D. Smith, King’s College Hospital; the Hon. 
Sydney Holland, London Hospital ; Prince Alexander of 
Teck, Middlesex Hospital; the Earl of Sandwich, Royal Free 
Hospital; Lord Sandhurst, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital ; Mr. 
William West, St. George’s Hospital; Mr. Austen Leigh, 
St. Mary’s Hospital; Mr. Wainwright, St. Thomas’s 
Hospital; Captain the Hon. E. Daw'son, University College 
Hospital; and Sir John Wolfe Barry, Westminster Hospital. 

In discussing the effect of the Insurance Act in relation to 
voluntary hospitals, Mr. Lloyd George said that the main 
work of the hospitals is not touched by the Act, inasmuch as 
the treatment afforded to insured persons under the Act is 
such treatment as can properly be given by a general practi¬ 
tioner of ordinary competence and skill, whereas this is 
just the kind of treatment that a hospital does not exist 
to give. Thus insured persons need as much as ever the 
aid of hospitals in order to obtain the treatment that 
is given in the in-patient departments and to a substantial 
extent that given in the out-patient departments (e.g., 
all that for which special medical or surgical skill is 
required). Thus hospitals, in his opinion, would only 
be carrying out their proper duty in continuing to 
give this treatment. Those subscriptions, donations, and 
legacies on which the hospitals have depended would be 
needed as much as hitherto, and they w’ould have the same 
claim on the support of the benevolent. The Chancellor 
continued that the question of hospitals had been by no means 
overlooked in planning the Government Insurance Scheme ; 
but that it had been deemed wiser to endeavour to avoid any 
steps that would imperil the voluntary nature of the great 
hospitals of this country. This could not have been avoided 
if hospital work had been brought into the scheme of the 
Act, since a subsidy from public funds w T ould necessarily be 
followed by some degree of public control. He understood 
that the hospital authorities were greatly desirous of con¬ 
tinuing the voluntary system unimpaired; and if the 
position of things under the Act regarding hospitals were 
properly understood, he thought that no fears need be 
entertained on this score. 


The National Insurance Practitioners’ Association. 

In accordance with a published announcement a meeting 
was held on the afternoon of Dec. 13th at the Holborn 
Restaurant, London, for the purpose of organising those 
medical practitioners who are willing to accept service under 
the National Insurance Act. The provisional executive com¬ 
mittee proposed that Dr. Lauriston E. Shaw should be elected 
chairman of the meeting. This w r as agreed to, after an 
amendment that a general practitioner should take the chair 
had been defeated. The chairman in his opening remarks 
dwelt on the gravity,’ of the decision now before the British 
Medical Association. He said that those in favour of working 
the Act, having kept silence in order not to embarrass 
the Association, should now be given a fair hearing. 
A clear expression of opinion by those wiio desired to form 
panels was now' necessary, lest an unwise decision should be 
reached by the Representative Body in ignorance of the 
true position. In his opinion the present terms were honour¬ 
able and remunerative, and the conditions of service need 
cause no anxiety to any practitioner who desired to give 
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faithful service to his patients. Speaking with a full sense 
of responsibility as a member of Council of the Association, 
Dr. Shaw felt it his duty to say that if on Dec. 21st a 
binding decision was given calling upon all members of the 
profession to refuse to enter into any agreement with 
Insurance Committees, then large numbers of men would be 
compelled to consider whether they could possibly sacrifice 
what they conceived to be the wide interests of the com¬ 
munity to the narrow and selfish interests of the profession. 
Mr. Robert V. Donnellan, in proposing that an association 
for the promotion of the interests of those medical practi¬ 
tioners who desire to render service under the Insurance 
Act be formed, declared that medical opposition to 
the Act was largely inspired by political feeling, and 
that it was the duty of the profession to give the Act 
at least a year's trial. Dr. J. G. Cowie seconded, 
and Dr. C. Addison, M.P., supported, the resolution, 
which was carried with a few dissentients. Dr. Addison 
said that far more was at stake than the well-being of 
any association or Government—namely, the well-being 
of the medical profession for the next generation and all 
that that meant in relation to the public health. He 
criticised the critics of the Act, whom he accused of ignor¬ 
ance. If the profession boycotted the Act the Government 
would be compelled to use its full power, which was much 
greater than many supposed. The Government, he said, 
would either encourage the organised societies to engage 
medical men, or would itself engage them for the work ; and 
he had no doubt that it could get the men. A resolution 
that the name of the new organisation should be the National 
Insurance Practitioners’ Association was next moved. Dr. 
Alfred Salter, the proposer, said that they had conclusive 
evidence that there were at the present time sufficient 
practitioners to work the Act in almost all centres, except a 
few rural districts. He declared that the voting at the 
divisional meetings of the British Medical Association was 
misleading, because only half the practitioners attended, and 
many who were in favour of the Act had been terrorised. 
The resolution was seconded by Dr. A. H. Gerrard and 
carried. A proposal that the subscription be 10#. 6 d. per 
annum was supported by Dr. H. H. Mills and Mr. J. E. 
Boon and agreed to. On the motion of Dr. R. J. Duthie 
and Dr. T. Duncan Smyth, the provisional committee, 
with Dr. Cowie and Mr. H. P. Orchard as provisional 
secretaries and Dr. Mills as provisional treasurer, was 
elected as a temporary executive committee to act on 
behalf of the association until the first annual general 
meeting. A further resolution that the Insurance Com¬ 
missioners should not recognise as “representative” 
a Local Medical Committee which did not include a reason¬ 
able proportion of those practitioners who had intimated 
their willingness to act on the panels was proposed by 
Dr. J. J. Atteridge and seconded by Dr. Salter, and passed ; 
while it was resolved, on the proposal of Mr. Orchard and 
Mr. Alec Smith, that the insurance and pension scheme, 
suggested in a leaflet distributed to the meeting, should be 
referred to the executive for further information. Amongst 
others who spoke in favour of the objects of the associa¬ 
tion were Mr. Bernard Roth, Dr. J. H. Taylor, and Dr. 
R. Leslie Ridge. The proceedings were not entirely 
harmonious, and there were several medical men present 
who strongly protested against the aims and methods of the 
new organisation, notably Dr. T. Johnston, who after 
several attempts to obtain a hearing declared that Dr. 
Addison’s political speech had condemned the meeting as a 
political move. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer and Consenting Practitioners 

Mr. Lloyd George has addressed a letter to the secretary 
of the National Insurance Practitioners’ Association in 
which he promises every possible assistance to them in 
completing a panel or otherwise, so as to avoid the 
necessity for the introduction of alternative services in 
any area. He further states that the Commissioners will 
do all in their power to facilitate the making of arrange¬ 
ments with the Insurance Committees, whereby practi¬ 
tioners would be given facilities for going upon panels 
in areas where there were deficiencies. He states that the 
practitioners who go on the panels will receive priority of 
consideration for any whole-time appointments which may be 
offered ; and concludes by expressing doubt whether any 
methods of boycott or intimidation would be employed 


against the Association, while promising support if nt. 
methods should be attempted. 


The National Medical Union and Dr. Lauristov 
Shaw’s Position. 

At a joint meeting of the general and executive com¬ 
mittees of the National Medical Union, held in Manchesu: 
on Dec. 16th, the following resolution was unanimous? 
agreed to :— 

That this mooting desires to call the attention of the President \ 
Council of the British Medical Association to the action of Dr. Launsu 
Shaw (a member of Council and chairman of the Ethical Commits 
in taking the chair at the inaugural meeting of the association of prir | 
titioners to work the Act and to his disloyal speech, which is calcuLu-! 
to create dissension in the profession and to weaken the aim - j 
unanimous determination of his colleagues and the profession at lir;' I 
not to work the Act. This meeting suggests, therefore, that t:.-1 
Council of the Association should take steps forthwith to remove I>: I 
Shaw from the important office he now holds in the Association. I 


Professional Secrecy and National Insurance is 
Germany. 

A correspondent writes :—The question as to whetL : 
the disclosure of the patient’s illness to the sick ri 
authorities by the medical attendant constitutes a breach : 
medical secrecy has not yet been satisfactorily settled ev- 
in those countries in which compulsory insurance is in tV 
Recently in a letter to The Lancet 1 attention was dm? 
to this point, resulting from the new demand that reeor« 
should be kept by the practitioner for the purpose of supply ." 
the “ necessary information ” regarding the circumstance : 
his insured patients. This wholesale usurpation and viola- 
of the patient’s privileges has not only been attempted, r 
is enforced in several civilised countries. Thus in Geno 
when the medical man has examined his insured patiem 
has to fill up a form containing the following particular- 
name and address of the patient, date of occurrence 
present illness, and name of illness to be given as far 
possible in German, cause of illness if due to an acchh: 
On this form he has also to state the hours during which < 
patient has medical permission to go out for a walk. T. I 
form is handed over to the sick club officer. At present:: 
sick clubs are not required to furnish to the Imp*' 
Statistical Bureau any particulars regarding the disea— 
&c., which have occurred during the course of the yearam j- 
their insured, so that the disclosure of the patient’s illn«- 
is not made use of for statistical purposes. It is oontea - 
that the disclosure of the nature of the patient’s sickr 
permits the board of the club to take proper steps towi.- 
ensuring his speedy recovery, either by altering his * 
when restored to good health, or by instituting special t>- 
ment. It may be here mentioned that prior to 1903 ven r 1 
diseases were in Germany excluded from medical benefit, 
it was decided to remove this embargo in the interests of ’ 
nation at large in order to provide proper treatment for i\ - 
affections, a point too often overlooked by the sufferer v. 
compelled to defray the costs out of his own pxv 
According to the German law, solicitors, advocates, not xr. 
counsel in criminal cases, medical practitioners, pharmao 
and midwives, and the assistants of these persons, 
bidden to divulge any secrets imparted to them in the <v f 
of their professional duties, and are empowered to refuse 
give evidence bearing upon such statements. The per_ 
provided for transgressors consists in a fine up to £75. ■: 
imprisonment not exceeding three months. It is api^r 
that the disclosure of the patient’s illness on the fom: 
vided by the German sick club is not in harmony with 
above provision. _ 

i The Laxckt, Nov. 16th, 1912, p. 1397. 


Foreign University Intelligence' 

Freiburg: Dr. Alfred Hauptmann has been recogni- 
privat-docent of Snrgery. — Heidelberg: Dr. Otto War* 
has been recognised as privat-docent of Medicine—J (s~ l ' ] 
It has been decided that the Doctor’s Diploma is henc- 
to be in German instead of Latin .—Munich : Dr. Set 
who migrated from Tubingen as assistant to Ihv 
von Romberg, has been recognised as prirat-doc* „ 
Medicine, and Dr. Spie'meyer has been recognised as p* f 
decent of Psychiatry.— Turin: Dr. F. Maltese ha? j 
recognised as privat-dooent of Otology and Laryngv^ j 
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Royal College of Surgeons of England.— 

As the result of the recent Final Fellowship Examination 
held on Nov. 21st, 26th, 26th, 27th, 28th, and 29th, for 
which 61 candidates presented themselves, of whom 31 were 
approved and 30 were rejected, the Council at its meeting on 
Dec. 12th conferred the Diploma of Fellow upon those 
gentlemen who have complied with the requisite by-laws. 
The following are the names of the successful candidates :— 

William Percy Gowland. M.D., B.S. Loud., M.K.C.S., L.R.C.P., 
Manchester and Liverpool Universities; Allan Rigrten Finn, M.I). f 
B.S. Loud., M.K.C.S., L.K.C.P., St. Mary’s Hospital; Samuel 
Lewis Graham, M.B., B.S. Lond., M.K.C.S., L.K.C.P., Birmingham 
University and University College Hospital; Arthur Boniface 
O'Brien, M.D., B.S. Lond., M.R.U.S., L.R.C.P., Guy’s Hospital; 
Albert Clifford Morson, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., Middlesex and St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospitals; William Henry Trethowan, MB., B.S. 
Lond., M.H.C.S., L.K.C.P., Guv's Hospital; Ivan Stuart Wilson, 
M.D. New Zealand, M.K.C.S., L.K.C.P., New Zealand University 
and London Hospital ; William Gilliatt, M.D., B.S. Lond., 
M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., Middlesex Hospital; Gordon Ley, M.R.C.S., 

L. R.C.P., London Hospital; Geoffrey Viner, M.D., B.S. Lond , 

M. R.C.S., L.R.C.P., St. Bartholomew^ Hospital; Colin Mackenzie, 
M.A. Cantab., M.R.C.S., L.R.C;P., Middlesex and St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospitals; Reginald Martin Vick, M.A., B.C. Cantab., M.R.C.S., 

L. R.C.P., Cambridge University and St. Bartholomew’s Hospital; 
Robin Pearse, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., St. Bartholomew's Hospital; 
EmmanuelCactan Alles, L.M.S. Ceylon, M.R.C.8., L.R.C.P.,Ceylon 
Medical College anil Middlesex Hospital ; Lancelot Bromley, 13. A., 

M. B., B.C. Cantab., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., Cambridge University and 
Guy's Hospital; Harry Laurence Attwater, M.B., B.C. Cantab., 
M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., Cambridge University and Guy’s Hospital; 
Thomas Twistington Higgins, M.B., Ch.B. Viet., M.R.C.S., 
L.R.C.P., Manchester University; Ernest Charles Lindsay, M.B., 
B.S. Lond., M.R.C.S.. L.R.C.P., London Hospital; William Stanley 
Wildman, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., London and ot. Bartholomew's Hos- 

E ltals; Arthur Duncan Gardner, B.A., M.B., B.Ch. Oxon., M.R.C.S., 
I.R.C.P., Oxford University and St. Thomas's Hospital; Eric Lush 
Pearce Gould, M.A., M.B., B.Ch. Oxon., M.K.C.S., L.R.C.P., 
Oxford Univeisity and Middlesex Hospital; Wilburn Smith, M.D. 
Jefferson, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., Jefferson Medical College, Uni¬ 
versity College and St. Bartholomew's Hospitals ; James Owen 
David Wade, M.B., B.S. Lond., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., University 
College, Cardiff, and Charing Cross Hospital; Stewart Henry 
Rouquette, B.A. Cantab., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity and St. Thomas’s Hospital; Ibrahim Fahroy-el-Minyawi, 
M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., Cairo and London Hospital; Harry Platt, M.S., 
M.B. Lond., M.B., Ch.B. Viet., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., Manchester Uni¬ 
versity; John Godfrey Saner, B.A., B.C. Cantab., M.R.C.S., 
L.R.C.P., Cambridge University and Guy’s Hospital; David 
Walker Hewitt, Staff-Surgeon R.IL, M.B., B.Ch. R.U.L, Edinburgh 
University and St. Bartholomew’s Hospital; Kenneth Mackenzie, 
M.D., Ch.B. Edin., Otago and Edinburgh Universities; and Lancelot 
Edward Barrington Ward, M.B.,Ch.B., F.R.C.S. Edin., Edinburgh 
University. 

The Council also conferred Licences to practise Dentistry 
upon 62 candidates who have passed the requisite examina¬ 
tions and complied with the by-laws. The list includes the 
name of the first lady candidate to obtain this distinction at 
the College—Miss Lily Fanny Pain. The following are the 
names of the successful candidates:— 

Conrad Adolph Achner, Ph.D. Vienna, and William Adderley, Guy's 
Hospital; Marcel Ade, Lausanne, Geneva, and Royal Dental Hos¬ 
pital ; David Harold Barr, Guy’s Hospital; David Cohen Bernstein, 
Birmingham University; Charles Cecil Blundell, Royal Dental Hos¬ 
pital and Middlesex Hospital; Cecil William Bond, M.R.C.S., 
L.R.C.P., Royal Dental Hospital; Robert Leslie Booth, Birmingham 
University; Ralph Boutwood and Alan Darcy Buck, Guy's Hos¬ 
pital ; Henry O’Neil Butler, Robert Campbell, and Cyril Holland 
Child, Charing Cross and Royal Dental Hospitals: Thomas Percy 
Cooper, Guy’s Hospital; William Hood Dye, Middlesex and Royal 
Dental Hospitals; Philip Lewis Ealand, Bristol Universitj’; Louis 
Edward Forster, Reginald Fox, and W’illiam Francis Gawne, Liver¬ 
pool University; John Wesley Gilbert, Bristol University; Leslie 
Price Harris, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., Guys Hospital; W’illiam Arthur 
Sowdon Hills, Charing Cross and Royal Dental Hospitals; 
Harold Holburn, Royal Dental Hospital; Alfred Morgan Hughes, 
Westminster and Royal Dental Hospitals; Arnold Augustus Hume, 
Middlesex and National Dental Hospitals; Hubert Humphry and 
George Gerald Jack, Charing Cross and Royal Dental Hospitals; 
William Howard Keay, Birmingham University; Reginald Charles 
Kershaw, Liverpool University; Thomas Clatworthy Kidner, 
Middlesex and Royal Dental Hospitals; Reginald Manton King 
and Frank Wentworth Lawrence, Guy’s Hospital; Andrew 
Lawrey and Ewart McArd, Middlesex and Royal Dental 
Hospitals; John William Mayer and Hugh Bertram Neely, 
Guy's Hospital; Charles Justin O’Callaghau, Charing Cross 
and Royal Dental Hospitals; Claude Vernon Osborne, Bristol 
University; Lily Fanny Pain, Royal Free and National 
Dental Hospitals; William Parry, Liverpool University; William 
Linnell Partridge and Ivan Wallace Pasmore, Guy’s Hospital; 
Herbert James Pegler, Charing Cross and Royal Dentai 
Hospitals; Charles Joseph Phillips, Guy's Hospital; Harry 
Edward Canmbell Rose, Middlesex and Royal Dental Hos¬ 
pitals ; Max Schneider, Guy’s Hospital; Alan Douglas Edward 
Shefford, Middlesex and National Dental Hospitals ; William Joseph 
Singleton, Charing Cross and Royal Dental Hospitals; Frederick 
John 8mith, Sheffield University; Percy James Wak ley, Birming¬ 
ham University; John James Ward, Liverpool University; and 
Stanley Joseph Frederick Webb, Guy’s Hospital, 


Kino Edward’s Hospital Fdnd for London. 

—A meeting of the General Council of this Fund was held 
on Wednesday, Dec. 18th, at St. James’s Palace, at which 
the grants for the year to hospitals, sanatoriums, and other 
institutions were awarded. The Right Hon. J. W. Lowther 
presided, and the report, which was adopted, showed that 
the income of the Fund was less by £50,000 than 
last year, this being the first check in the rise of 
subscriptions and donations. A letter from His Majesty 
the King was read expressing deep and continued 
interest in the Fund, regretting the falling off in the 
income, and highly appreciating the work of the council, the 
standing committees, and the secretariat. The application 
of St. George’s Hospital for a grant was unsuccessful, and 
the grant to King’s College Hospital of £7000 included 
£5000 to be carried to the removal fund of the hospital. A 
further note will appear in The Lancet of the report and 
the awards. 

Metropolitan Asylums Board and Medical 

Education. —The Metropolitan Asylums Board on Dec. 14th 
decided to ask the Royal Commission now sitting on the 
subject of university education in London to consider the 
desirability of the board being represented on the Senate of 
London University. It was pointed out by the Law and 
Parliamentary Committee of the board that since 1889 
the hospitals of the board had been available for the clinical 
instruction of students, and a certificated course of study at 
a fever hospital was now part of the five years’ curriculum of 
every medical student. Classes were established in the 
various hospitals, and up to September last a total of 6600 
students had completed the course in the board’s hospitals* 
Facilities had also been provided for the study of small-pox 
by medical men and medical students when a sufficient 
number of cases were under treatment. In the last few 
years the board had instituted classes for the instruction 
in hospital administration of qualified men desirous of taking 
the Diploma in Public Health. 

The Beit Foundation for Medical Research. 

—At a recent meeting of the trustees of the Beit Memorial 
Fellowships for Medical Research the following were elected 
to Fellowships. Each Fellowship is of the annual value of 
£250, and the usual tenure is for three years, with in excep¬ 
tional cases a possible extension for one year:—Ida 
Smedley, D.Sc. Lond. Proposed research: The processes 
involved in the formation of fat in the organism (to be 
carried out in the Lister Institute of Preventive Medicine). 
Robert Alexander Chisolm, M.D. Oxford, Greville Research 
Student, Guy’s Hospital. Proposed research : An investiga» 
tion into the production of experimental nephritis by various 
methods, and the problems arising therefrom (to be carried 
out in the Pathological Department, Guy’s Hospital). 
Douglas Vernon Cow, M.D. Cantab., D.P.H. Cantab. Pro¬ 
posed research: (1) Investigation of the diuretic action 
of certain tissue extracts, especially of an extract obtained 
from the intestinal mucous membrane. (2) Investiga¬ 
tions of certain bacterial diseases with the object of 
ascertaining any possible beneficent action thereon of 
organic compounds of a non-toxic nature (to be carried 
out in the Pharmacological Laboratory, Cambridge). Elsie 
Jean Dalyell, M.B., Ch.M.Sydney. Proposed research: 
Investigation of gastro-enteric diseases in infants, with 
reference to etiology (bacteriological research), influence of 
diet (chemical and bacteriological research), vaccine therapy 
as a protective and curative measure (to be carried out is 
the Lister Institute of Preventive Medicine). Casimir Funk, 
Ph.D. Berne, D.Sc. Lond. Proposed research : An investiga¬ 
tion into the nature of the so-called deficiency diseases 
(beri-beri, scurvy, &c.), with special reference to the 
chemical nature and physiological properties of the sub¬ 
stances concerned in their etiology and prevention (to be 
carried out in the Lister Institute of Preventive Medicine). 
Archibald Bruce Macallum, M.D. University of Toronto. 
Proposed research : Problems in metabolism in disease, espe¬ 
cially those concerned with the formation of urea, 
ammonia compounds, and uric acid and their excretion (to 
be carried out in Professor Fredrik von Miiller’s laboratory, 
Munich). James McIntosh, M.D. Abcrd. Proposed research : 
Certain problems concerning the immunity of syphilis 
(to be carried out in the Bacteriological Laboratory, London 
Hospital Medical College). Sydney Wentworth Patterson, 
M.D. Melb. Proposed research : (1) Questions concerned 
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with diabetes, especially the fate of hevulose in the 
normal and diabetic organism. (2) Later: to investigate the 
toxaemias of intestinal origin, especially the influence of 
different forms of diet on the production of poisonous 
products, amine derivatives of amino-acids (to be carried 
out in the Institute of Physiologv, University College, 
London). Helen Lucia Mary Pixell, B.S. Lond., A.R.San.I. 
Proposed research: The life-histories of parasitic pro¬ 
tozoa (to be carried out in Bedford College and the Lister 
Institute of Preventive Medicine). Harrie Leslie Hugo 
Schiitze, B.S. Melb., M.D. Wurzburg. Proposed research : 
Studies concerned with the modern absorption theory of the 
union between bacillary antigen and the antibodies of the 
blood serum (to be carried out in the Lister Institute of 
Preventive Medicine). 

Death of Mr. J. F. Pink. — The announce¬ 
ment of the death, in his 69th year, of Mr. John Francis 
Pink, which took place on Dec. 15th, will be received with 
deep regret by a very large number of members of the medical 
and dental professions. He devoted no less than 50 years of 
his life to the secretarial duties of the Charing Cross Hospital 
Medical School, and he held a similar office at the Royal 
Dental Hospital of London for over 30 years. He was most 
active in promoting the welfare and progress of both these 
institutions, and the Dental Hospital owes much of its 
success and development to his energies and business capacity 
while. acting as its secretary. He worked unceasingly 
to raise the necessary funds to found a new building 
to replace the old inadequate one in Leicester-square. 
During his work there he raised the subscriptions to the hos¬ 
pital from hundreds up to thousands of pounds per annum, 
and the present building, with its admirably equipped 
hospital and school, owes its existence largely to Mr. 
Pihk’s splendid efforts. He held the post at the time of 
his death, and to the last betrayed a keen interest in the 
administrative affairs of the hospital. He will be remem¬ 
bered most gratefully by all those who pursued their studies 
at either hospital and by the teaching staffs and governors. 
Deep sympathy will be felt for his widow, who took a very 
active share in the secretarial work, and during the last 
months of her husband’s illness the strain upon her 
endurance and feelings has been very severe. The funeral 
service was held at St. Anne’s, Soho, on Dec. 17th, when 
there was a large attendance of those connected with 
Charing Cross Hospital and the Royal Dental Hospital and 
their respective schools. 


The Association of British Postal Medicai 
Officers.—-T he annual dinner of this association was helc 
on Dec. 13th at the Whitehall Rooms, Hotel M^tropole, 
London. Dr. John Matheson, the President, was in the 
chair, and he was supported by a large company, the guests 
kicludmg a number of ladies. The toast of “ The Imperial 
Forces was proposed by Sir Henry Craik, M.P., who made 
an eloquent plea for national service, and compared the 
defensive forces of the Empire with the defensive forces of 
medicine against disease. Surgeon-General Sir W. Launcelol 
Gubbins, Director-General of the Army Medical Service, in 
spoke of the efficiency of the mediOal services oi 
the Crown, and deplored the lack of public interest in the 
health of the forces. After the toast of “ The Houses 
of Parliament ” had been submitted by Mr. E. W. 
Farnall, C.B., and acknowledged by the Right Hon. Eugene 
Wason, M.P the chairman proposed “His Majesty’s Post 
Office and the Postmaster-General ” in an appreciatory 
speech, and Mr. A. M. Ogilvie, C.B., in response; spoke of 
the good work done by postal medical officers in promoting 
the health, happiness, and efficiency of the department. A 
present of plate was then made to Dr. R. Ritchie Giddings 
the honorary secretary of the association, as a souvenir 
of his recent marriage. The chairman, in making the pre¬ 
sentation on behalf of the members, paid a very warm 
tribute to Dr. Giddings for his energy and zeal in 
the cause of the association, and Dr. Giddings was re- 
ceived with much enthusiasm when he rose to return 
thanks for himself and his wife. Dr. Arthur Newsholme, 
medical officer to the Local Government Board, proposed 
the next toast, that of“ The Universities,’’and coupled with it 
the name of Sir Philip Magnus, Member of Parliament for 
the l niversify of London, who suitably responded. The 
toast of I he Association of British Postal Medical Officers ” 
was entrusted to Mr. G. Morgan, I.S.O., Controller of Stores, 


and was replied to by the Vice-President, Dr. W. A. 
Malcolm ; while the health of the ladies was proposed by 
Dr. George A. Mason, a former president, and acknowledged on 
behalf of the ladies present by Mr. J. I. Macpherson, M.l\ 
Finally, a very pleasant evening was brought to a close by 
drinking the health of the guests, on the proposal of Mr. 
Henry Bott. 


|JarIianteitfarg Intelligence. 


NOTES ON CURRENT TOPICS. 

The Medical Bill. 

The Medical Bill haring passed through all its stages in the Hous' 
of Lords is now awaiting second reading in the House of Commons. 

It seems likely that some opposition to the Medical Bill will t* 
offered in the House of Commons. Mr. J. Duxdas White has given 
notice of a reasoned amendment to the motion for the second reading. 
It is in the following terms: “ That this House declines to proceed 
with further legislation as regards the General Medical Council until 
measures are taken to place that Council under direct Parliamentary 
control.” 

The Milk and Dairies Bill. 

The Milk and Dairies Bill, which was recently introduced in the 
House of Commons by Mr. Burns, the President of the Local 
Government Board, has been printed. Its provisions are summari?**! 
in a memorandum. This document states that the main object* ot 
the Bill are to provide for(1) The more effective registration oi 
dairies and dairymen ; ( 2 ) the inspection of dairies and the examinatitfi 
of cows therein ; (3) the prohibition of the supply of milk from a 
dairy where such a supply has caused or would be likely to cause infec¬ 
tious diseases, including tuberculosis ; (4) the prevention of the sale -rf 
tuberculous milk; (5) the regulation of the importation of milk so ** 
to prevent danger to public health arising therefrom ; ( 6 ) the issue M 
regulations for securing the supply of pure and wholesome milk; ' 7 - 
the establishment v by loeal authorities in populous places ot inilk 
depots for the sale of milk specially prepared for infants. 

The provisions as to registration supersede the provisions as to tb-* 
registration of dairies contained in the Contagious Diseases (Animals 
Acts and the Orders made thereunder. The provisions as to rb* 
inspection of dairies and the prohibition of the supply of milk are base*! 
on the provisions of the Public Health (Scotland) Act, 1897. The clause 
as to the prohibition of the sale of tuberculous milk is taken from tbo 
model milk clauses, which have been incorporated in many local Art*, 
but the scope of the enactment is somewhat extended. The Board oi 
Agriculture and Fisheries propose to issue an order under the Disease* 
of Animals Act, 1894, dealing with tuberculous cows, and providing 
for the payment of compensation in cases of slaughter by the l«xsi 
authority. The Treasury are prepared, subject to the assent of Parlia¬ 
ment, to sanction the payment from the Exchequer of one-half of the 
net amount paid by way of compensation for a period of five 3 'ears. 

The Select Committee on Patent Medicines. 

The Select Committee of the House of Commons, which is inquiring 
into the advertisement and sale of patent medicines, J heard further 
evidence on Thursday, Dec. 12th. Sir Henry Norman was in tt: 
chair. 

Mr. J. C. Umnet, a previous witness, was further cross-examined. 

Dr. Chapple stated to the witness that the pharmaceutical associa¬ 
tions of the country had been circularised and asked whether thy 
regarded with favour legislation on the lines that the ingredrents ot a 
proprietary'article should be compulsorily declared on the label. 70 jer 
cent, replied in the affirmative, 24 per cent, in the negative, and 6 
cent, were doubtful. 

Mr. Umney : If a vote were taken of the whole of the pharmacist* or 
the country you would get a different reply. 

Dr. ChapplE : I suggest that the legitimate Inference to be draws 
from these replies is that the pharmacy profession in thl3 country 
would be willing to do away with proprietary articles and would br 
able to supply better and cheaper articles in their place. 

Mr. Umnf.y : I do not agree with that view . A proprietary mediris~ 
manufactured on a big scale is more likely to be of a uniform stan Ur 
than a medicine made up by different- people all over the country. 

The Committee adjourned. 

Tuberculosis Prevention ( Ireland) Bill. 

Mr. Birrkll, the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of IreUa- 
has introduced in the House of Commons a Bill “to prevent the sprtJ 
and to provide for the treatment of tuberculosis and other pun*#* 
connected therew ith.” It has been read a first time. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Wednesday, Dec. 11th. 

Sanatorium Benefit. 

Sir J. D. 11 ees asked the Secretary to the Treasury whether any. 
if so what, person paid 2s. 8 d. as insurance tax and received sanat-w- - 
benefit of £21; whether any, and if so what, person pAid 4?. 3d. tax ^ 
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received benefits valued at £200; and whether such iwvymoiits, if made, 
were to be regarded as normal.—Mr. Masterman replied: Yes, Sir; 
the eases mentioned by my right honourable friend, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, are actual cases of those now receiving sanatorium 
benefit under the Insurance Act, and the sums mentioned are based 
upon the medical estimates of the time required for treatment and 
cure. I do not think that I should be asked to furnish names without 
the permission of the patients, though I should be willing to furnish the 
names in confidence to the honourable member. Cases such as these 
are normal accompaniments of such insurance schemes as that of the 
National Insurance Act, in which large bodies of persons are united in 
order to guarantee each and all against what may l>e a very heavy risk 
for some of them. 

Sanatorium Accommodation in hssex. 

Answering Mr. Worthingtox-Evaxs, Mr. Masterman said: Addi¬ 
tional accommodation for cases of tuberculosis in Essex has been 
secured, and a scheme for the provision of a temporary sanatorium for 
the treatment of about 60 cases is under consideration. 

Thursday, Dec. 12th. 

The Ncir Rule* for Lead Poisoning. 

Mr. Hills asked the Secretary of State for the Home Department 
whether the conference upon the new rules for lead processes in the 
Potteries, due to be held on Nov. 25th, had been held ; and, if so, with 
what result.—Mr. Ellis Griffith (on behalf of Mr. McKenna) 
answered : The inquiry under Section 81 of the Factory Act with 
regard to the draft regulations was held on Nov. 25th and on the two 
following days, and the Home Office expects to receive the report of 
Judge Ruegg, who was appointed to hold it, very shortly. The new 
rules, which will be in operation very shortly, contain further provisions 
in regard to the examination of casual w orkers. 

Mr. John Ward : W hat steps do the Home Office propose to take to 
sec that the proper observance of these rules is carried out ?—Mr. 
Ellis Griffiths: The new rules will be shortly in operation, and the 
inspectors, of course, will do their best to give them effect. 

Mr. Charles Duncan asked the honourable gentleman whether he 
would cause inquiry to be made as to the period of time a workman 
engaged as a speltcrman could work at this specific occupation continu¬ 
ously before he w as found to have contracted lead poisoning.—Mr. Ellis 
Griffith replied: Only a small percentage of the men employed in 
this industry ever contract lead poisoning. In the case of those who 
are attacked, the period of employment varies according to the workers’ 
susceptibility to lead and other causes. 

Women’s National Health Association (Ireland). 

&ir John Lonsdale asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland to state by what authority the agents of the Women's 
National Health Association attended meetings of county councils, 
sanatorium committees of county councils, and county insurance com¬ 
mittees; by whom were these gentlemen appointed, and out of what 
funds were they paid for their services.—Mr. Birrkll said in reply : I 
understand that the representatives of the Women’s National Health 
Association, who have attended at the meetings of local authorities, 
have done so by arrangement with or invitation from these bodies, 
and that these representatives are appointed by the association, and are 
paid out of its funds when their services are not gratuitous. 

Sanatorium Benefit in the West Riding of Yorkshire. 

Mr. Lane-Fox asked the Secretary to the Treasury where the 
residential institutions were situated in which 45 out of the 82 patients 
who were receiving sanatorium benefit in the West Riding of Yorkshire 
were being treated ; and of what nature and under what management 
they were.—Mr. Masterman wrote in reply : The cases referred to are 
being treated in the following institutions :— 


Name of Institution. 

Balby Municipal Hospital . 

Wensleydale Sanatorium, 

Aysgarth. 

Morton Banks Hospital. 

Rothwell Hospital. 


Armley Hospital, Leeds. 

Eld wick Sanatorium . 

Hcmsworth Sanatorium, Brierley 

Common, Hems worth . 

Felix House Sanatorium, Middle- 
ton St. George, Durham . 


Management. 

Doncaster Corporation. 

Private. 

Keighley and Bingley Joint Hos¬ 
pital Committee. 

Rothwell, Methley, and Hunslet 
Joint Isolation Hospital Com¬ 
mittee. 

Leeds Tuberculosis Association. 
Private. 

Hems worth Rural District Council. 
Private. 


Mr. Lane-Fox asked the Secretary to the Treasury what was the 
estimated number of persons Buffering from consumption in the West 
Hiding of Yorkshire, of whom only 82 had hitherto received any sana¬ 
torium benefit under the National Insurance Act.—Mr. Masterman 
answered : I have no information ns to the number of persons suffering 
from consumption in any district except so far as they have applied 
for sanatorium benefit under the National Insurance Act. Applica¬ 
tions have been received up to Nov. 20th from 140 persons, including 
a number who were not eligible. Of these, 87 were after examim ti m 
recommended as suitable and eligible for treatment, and 82 received 
treatment from the insurance funds. The number of those who had 
received treatment in this district has now risen to more than 100. 

Mr. Lane-Fox : Is the right honourable gentleman aware that in the 
11 months ending last November there were 3271 cases notified, and 
that last year 137b deaths occurred from phthisis in the West Riding ?— 
Nlr. Masterman : I should not think that is in the least incompatible 
with my answer. The Insurance Committees have only to deal with 
sanatorium benefit in respect of persons who apply for benefit. So far 
as I see, the West Riding is adequately dealing w ith this benefit ? 

Mr. Lane-Fox: Is the pledge being carried out that sanatorium 
benefit would be open to all suffering from tulierculosis after 
Nov. 15th?—Mr. Masterman: Certainly, I should think it is being 
thoroughly carried out. At the beginning of the Act there are a 
number of persons suffering from tuberculosis who will not be insured 
per*ons not. employed persons in the ordinary sense of the word—and 
therefore the number will steadily increase, i think the West Riding 
is fully carrying out its obligations. 


The Maintenance of Sanatorium*. 

Sir John Lonsdale asked the Secretary to the Treasury whether any 
grants would be available for the relief of ratepayers as regards the 
payment of salaries of tuberculosis officers and sanatorium superinten- 
dontsand the maintenance of sanatoriums ami tuberculosis dispensaries 
in counties w here provision was made for patients other than insured 
persons, apart from the income of county Insurance Committees, from 
the capitation grant of lx. 3 d. per head per insured person.—Mr. 
Masterman wrote in reply: It is proposed that a maintenance grant 
should bo given for treating non-insured jKTsons. The scheme pro¬ 
posed as regards this grant, is described in a circular letter recently 
issued by the President of the Local Government Board. 

Mr. Wright asked the President of the Local Government Board 
whether he would state ( 1 ) on what basis of beds to population the 
councils of counties and county boroughs were invited by the Local 
Government Board to draw up schemes for dealing with consumptives 
in sanatoriums and in other residential institutions respectively ; and 
(2) whether the Local Government Board still estimated, as expressed 
in their official circular of May 14th, that in the immediate future sortie 
9000 beds in sanatoriums, being one bed per 5000 of the population, and 
some 9000 beds in other residential institutions, being one bed per 50C0 
of the imputation, should be provided for the treatment of consump¬ 
tives in the United Kingdom.—Mr. Burns (in a w ritten answer) stated : 
Perhaps 1 may reply to these two questions together. For the purpose 
of the preparation of schemes the Local Government Board have sug¬ 
gested that local authorities should take as a guide the figures 
suggested by the departmental committee. It was not, however, 
suggested that in each area any particular number of new' beds should 
be provided. The amount of new accommodation which is required in 
any particular case must necessarily depend on the amount of existing 
accommodation which can properly be utilised and on other factors. 

The Irish Parliament and the Medical Acts. 

During the debate in Committee on the Government of Ireland 
Bill. 

Sir Philip Magnus moved a now clause to restrict the powers of the 
Irish Parliament in regard to the Medical and Dental Acts. Tiie 
proposed clause was as follows : — 

“ Nothing in this Act shall authorise the Irish Parliament to enact 
any law which will have the effect of repealing or amending t he Medical 
Acts of 1858and 1886 and the Dental Act of 1878, and of the several Acts 
amending the same.” 

The honourable Member said that he had desired tomovoa similar pro¬ 
vision to Clause 2, but it had been cut out by the closure. The operation 
of the Medical and Dental Acts was not confined to the United 
Kingdom, but covered the whole of the Empire. Therefore it 
was very right and proj>er that the matters with w’hick these 
Acts dealt should be relegated to tho Imperial Parliament, even 
if there were Parliaments for the different parts of the 
United Kingdom. The principal Medical Act gave power to the 
General Metlical Council—and let him point out, to branch councils 
existing in England, Scotland, and Ireland—to exercise certain regula¬ 
tive and disciplinary powers over all examinations qualifying for 
medical registration. The object of the present clause was simply to 
continue to the General Medical Council the wide powers which ft at 
present possessed. Tho purpose of these powers was to maintain in the 
kingdom and elsewhere a minimum standard of proficiency for those 
w ho were trained as medical practitioners. He might read the clause 
in the main Act :— 

“The standard of proficiency required from candidates at the said 
qualifying examinations shall he such as sufficient to guarantee the 
possession of the knowledge and skill requisite for the efficient practice 
of medicine, surgery, and midwifery.” 

Heskould explain that the General Medical Council did not in anyway 
interfere with the liberty of the different examinations which might t>e 
held in different parts of the kingdom or of the Empire. All that the 
Council did was to ascertain before any examination whether held in 
England, Scotland, or Wales, or Ireland, should qualify for registration, 
that examination should be of a certain standard of proficiency. The 
Act enabled the General Medical Council to send inspectors to ascertain 
in all these cases the standard and character of the examination. It 
was only in those cases that the Council had reason to believe that a 
lower examination was being held, or one which was not. up to the 
standard required by it, that the Council could then appeal to the 
Privy Council, and ‘the latter, after hearing evidence on all sides of 
the question, could eliminate that particular ’examination from thoso 
qualifying for practice. He thought that this was a matter of very 
great importance to Englishmen, to medical practitioners in Great 
Britain, and also to medical practitioners in Ireland, because as the Act 
at present stood any medical man, who had qualifications which were 
granted by the General Medical Council, could come over to England or 
Scotland and could practise there. When registration had lieen 
obtained from the General Medical Council, that registration did, in 
fact, confer a prinui facie title to practise throughout the greater part 
of His Majesty’s dominions. Therefore, the matter was one of an 
Imperial character. On the subject, the following resolution was 
carried by the General Medical Council:— 

“That in the opinion of the Council it is important in the public 
interest that a uniform standard of medical and dental registration 
should be maintained in Great Britainami Ireland,and that accordingly 
steps should be taken to procure the insertion in the Government of 
Ireland Bill of provisions reserving to the Imperial Parliament, the 
control of legislation relating to these Acts; and that the President is 
requested to communicate tins resolution to the Lord President of the 
Privy Council.” 

The following resolution was carried by the British Medical Associa¬ 
tion and the Irish Medical Association at a conjoint board :— 

“ That in view of the large number of Irish medical students destined 
to practise in Great Britain and the colonies, tlie joint committee of 
the British Medical Association and the Irish Medical Association hope 
that in any legislation for the separate government of Ireland, pro¬ 
visions will be inserted safeguarding the present system of the super¬ 
vision of medical education and registration of medical practith iu rs 
by the General Medical Council representing all the three kingdoms.” 

It was for the reasons which ho had briefly adduced that, he 
suggested in the interest of the medical practitioners throughout tho 
whole Empire that this clause should he added to the Bill. 

Mr. Birrkll (Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland): I 
quite agree with the honourable gentleman that there is nothing 
whatever contentious about the proposal which he has made. Although 
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I cannot on behalf of the Government accept his proposed new clause, 
1 do so for several reasons. In the first place, once you begin to attri- 
P™. the T Iriah Parliament a likelihood of being retrograde in its 
legislation I do not know that you can stop with the medical pro¬ 
fession. I do not know of any profession so well defended by interests 
and by principles and by almost a natural disposition to pursue 
A^ m e f ocn s the mer,5cal profession in Ireland. The Medical 
4S,.° r MM is of world-wide importance. It establishe<l the General 
Medical Council, which in turn has established a Register, and 
unless a medical "man is on that Register he would be tabooed in all 
countries where these provisions operate, and they operate not only 
over this country but also in a good many of our dominions. If in 
Ireland these qualifications and these examinations of medical men were 
interfered with, it would only have the effect of confining all these 
medical practitioners in Ireland to their own country, and their own 
country is not big enough to supply them with the necessary 
practice for themselves, and the result is that wherever you 
go you find Irish doctors carrying on their profession. If you 
are abroad and you wish to have a practitioner whose language 
you speak with facility, and you send for one of your own 
countrymen, the odds are that you will find that he is an Irishman. 
Only about a year ago I was hustled somew hat roughly by ladies, and I 

S ped and displaced a cartilage of my knee. I went home in great 
i and at once sent for a medical practitioner, and a gentleman was 
jght to me who relieved me of all my suffering. I guessed that he 
waa an Irishman, and when I asked him his name he told me that it 
was Redmond. I only instance that as showing that Irish medical men 
are the last of whom you may be afraid in this matter, and it 
■■ imputation upon the Irish Parliament to suggest that in 
this matter in the forefront of European intelligence they are going 
to mter and repeal those great statutes affecting the medical profes- 
ai°n all over the British Empire, thereby confining their practitioners 
to the 4,000,000 people who five in Ireland, and denying the oppor¬ 
tunity to them of carrying their high qualifications and great skill in 
diagnosis to other portions of the Empire. It is excessive caution on 
the part of the General Medical Council to entertain any apprehension 
or that kind. The fact is always like that in connexion with Home 
Bale. People have some little fear of their own. There is always 
some “ but,” and they want you to accept one “ but,” and if you listen 
to all the “ buts” nothing w ill bo left. I do not say that in some cir¬ 
cumstances an attempt at exception might not 'be justified, but 
the General Medical Council in this case is exhibiting unneces¬ 
sary alarm. There is no reason whatever to suppose that an 
Irish Parliament, in which the medical interests are likely to 
be represented! far more strongly than they are in our Parliament, 
would be at all likely to interfere with the w elfarc of their ow n medical 
practitioners, almost all of whom arc ambitious of better conditions 
and of seeking appointments in other parts of the United Kingdom. I 
agree that it is a matter of great importance, without going into the 
whole question of the General Medical Council, that the qualifications 
of medical men and the severity of the examinations should be main¬ 
tained as far as possible on what you may call a cosmopolitan basis 
throughout the British Empire, so that wherever you go you would 
find a qualified medical man who had gone through this curriculum. I 
think there would be no likelihood of the Irish Parliament departing 
from that high standard, and there need bo no alarm on the matter. I 
am clothed from head to foot in an armament of confidence which 
enables me to resist the amendment of the honourable gentleman with¬ 
out in any way calling in question the importance of the subject he has 
brought before the committee. But once you begin to exempt this 
subject and that from the operation of such a Bill as this there 
T* ul A * no enrt 10 lt ’ an<l certainly if I gave way in this I 

should find it very difficult to resist other applications with probably 
something more behind them. J 

?^ 1LIP Mawnus saifl that a great many subjects had been ex¬ 
empted from the scope of the legislation of the Irish Parliament under 
Clause 2 of the Bill, and he thought this subject was as important as 
some of them. He would also say,*.in reply to the right honourable 
gentleman, that this proposal had the support of the whole of the medical 
profession. The Irish Medical Association agreed In recommending it, 
understood when the clause was put in his hand that the leaders 
of the Nationalist Party would support it. The matter was one of 
imperial Importance and he could not but express his surprise that the 
Chief Secretary had not accepted it. 

Dr. Esmonds (one of the Nationalist Members) remarked that if 
medical men in Ireland were anxious about this matter he should have 
thought that he would have heard something about it. He had heard 
nothing about it. He thoroughly agreed with the Chier Secretary that 
it would be deplorable if one system of medical qualification prevailed 
rSai * nd an , other *n England. That would not be a good thing 
5« r *.u e ° tote at large. It would in his opinion be a monstrous insult 
Co the new Irish Parliament to pass a clause like this. Irish medical 
men and English medical men must in the nature of things have 
practically the same qualification. After the Bill passed there would be 
oompetltive examinations for medical men for the Army and Naw 
and It w’ould be in the interest of the Irish medical school's to do what 
they had always done to keep themselves well In front in these com¬ 
petitive examinations and to keep their curriculum at a high pitch. As 
regarded the question of the General Medical Council, he thought that 
the less said about it the better, because there were many medical men 
■who thought that it had a great deal too much power at the present 
moment. He felt sure that Irish medical men would in no circum- 
•toncea wish to pUce themselves in a different position from medical 
men In other parts of the kingdom, and they certainly would not be 
•o treated by an Irish Parliament. The interests of the Irish Parlla- 
5 ?!?? ^ ruld , be to keep up the same high level of education for the 
medical profession of Ireland as prevailed in this country. In the 
‘Circumstances this clause would be quite unnecessary, as the Irish 
Parliament would do nothing which would tend to place Irish medical 
£»tchmen i “ dVantageOU * pmltion “ with Englishmen or 

® 1 *’ Phil ip Magnus : l am afraid that the honourable Member was 
M^cal^sTChfuon”^ ^ re * olutkm of the « eneral board of the Irish 
The committee divided, when there voted— 

For the proposed new clause . 106 

■Against. 281 

Government majority against. 176 

The clause was accordingly rejected. The voting was on party lines. 


Monday, Dec. 16th. 

Medical Mm and Friendly Society Patients. 

Mr. Goldstoxk asked the Secretary to the Treasury whether he was 
aware of the fear which existed in the minds of those responsible for 
the management of Friendly Societies that the medical fees paid in 
respect of their old uninsured members were likely to be increase! 
considerably as a direct result of the administration of the Insurant 
Act; and whether, in the event of such fees being so increased by 
members of the medical profession, he would consider the possibility 
of making an equivalent grant to Friendly Societies to balance thr 
additional expenditure in which they might be involved as a result of 
increased fees.—Mr. Mastkrman replied: No, sir. I know of no reason 
to suppose that medical practitioners will raise their present fees for 
attending their old patients who are uninsured members of Friendly 
Societies simply becauso, owing to the Insurance Act, they will receive 
higher fees than they have hitherto received for attending other 
members of those societies. 

The Medical Profession and the Insurance Act. 

Sir Hildred 0 arlile asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer whether, 
in view* of the fact that the doctors in nearly all parts of the country 
were now expressing their views on the proposals for meilital beneht 
under the National Insurance Act, he would reel able to make a full and 
general statement as to the policy to bo followed by the Insurance Com¬ 
missioners, so as to allay the anxiety of the contributors who were 
anticipating the receipt of medical treatment under the Act on and 
from Jan. 15th next.—Mr. Lloyd George furnished the following 
written answer: Pending information from the Insurance Committee* 
as to progress in formation of the panels under Section 5 of the Act. 
it would be premature to make any statement of the kind suggested. 

The Milk and Dairies Bill. 

Mr Charles Bathurst asked the President of the Board of Agri¬ 
culture to state what was the estimated amount which would be 
available from the Treasury to pay compensation for animal 
slaughtered as tuberculous under the Milk and Dairies Bill; and 
w hether and, if bo, to what extent local authorities would be required 
to contribute to the cost of this process.—Mr. Runciman replied: The 
compensation to which I think the honourable Member refers will be 
payable, not ungier the Milk and Dairies Bill, but in connexion with the 
administration of the Board under the Diseases of Animals Acts. The 
Board proposes to make an Order providing for the compulsory 
slaughter of bovine animals in certain cases suffering from tuberculosis 
and for the payment of compensation by the local authorities. TTie 
Treasury has agreed to refund to the local authorities one-half of the 
net cost, and it is estimated that the amount so refunded by the 
Treasury will be £60,000 in the first year. 

Lead Poisoning in the Spelter Industry. 

Mr. Charles Duncan asked the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether he would inquire as to what length of time each 
of the 77 workmen reported as suffering from lead poisoning in the 
Swansea district since 1907 had been employed in the spelter industry. 
—Mr. McKenna replied: According to the information in the posMs- 
sion of the Home Office, which was in almost all cases furnished by the 
workmen themselves, at the time the cases occurred 13 had beer, 
employed from 1 to 5 years, 13 from 6 to 10 years, 10 from 11 to 15 yean. 
18 from 16 to 20 years, and 23 over 20 years. 

Mr. Charles Duncan asked the right honourable gentleman for 
further information in regard to certain cases.—Mr. McKenna (in the 
course of his reply) said: Under the new regulations, which came into 
force in October, 1911, a register of all persons employed in lead pro c ess e s 
is required to be kept, and no person who has been suspended from hi* 
employment by the appointed surgeon on account of lead poisoning 
can be re-employed in a lead process without the sanction of the surgeon 
entered in the register. 

Mr. Charles Duncan further asked the right honourable gentleman 
what proportion the 77 cases of lead poisoning which had occurred 
since 1907 bore to the number of workmen actually engaged in the 
smelting of ore in the spelter works in the Swansea district.—Mr. 
McKenna replied: The number of persons employed in spelter work* 
in South Wales Is approximately 1000. As the 77 cases of lead poisoning 
are spread over a period of nearly five years, the incidence o i poisoning 
is between 1 and 2 per cent, per year. 

Tuesday, Dec. 17th. 

The Medical Profession and the Insurance Act. 

Mr. F. Hall (Dulwich) asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether an agreement had yet been arrived at with the medical pro¬ 
fession with regard to the administration of medical benefit under the 
National Insurance Act, and if not, w'hether the Government bad 
decided to postpone bringing this part of the Act into force.—Mr. 
Lloyd George replied? As It is open to any practitioner who desirrs 
to have his name placed upon the first panel lists to send in his name si 
any .time up to Dec. 31at next, it would be undesirable to make any 
statement before that date. 

Mr. F. Hall: Is the right honourable gentleman aware that the 
times the number of medical men have declared against service than 
for service under the Act ?—Mr. Lloyd George: So far as I can see 
not half the medical profession has voted on the subject. 

Mr. F. Hall : Are the figures correct as regards the numbers actually 
published ?—Mr. Lloyd George: I have no official information on that 
Bubject, nor has the honourable gentleman so far as I can make out. 

Inspection of Pharmacies under the Insurance Act. 

Mr. Wheeler asked the Secretary to the Treasury whether, tor 
purposes of the administration of the National Insurance Act. Inspectors 
of pharmacies were to be appointed ; if so, whether those appointed 
would be duly qualified pharmacists on the register of the Pharma¬ 
ceutical Society of Great Britain ; by whom would the inspectors te 
appointed and at what salaries; and whether such appointments would 
be whole-time appointments.—Mr. Masterman answered: The question 
of appointment of inspectors of the kind referred to in the question i* 
under consideration, but I am not yet in a position to make any 
announcement. 

Tuberculous Cattle in Ireland. 

Mr. Gudtky asked the Vice-President of the Department of Agr. 
culture (Ireland) whether, in view of the expense Incurred by tfe* 
people of Ireland in their efforts to prevent the spread of oonauznptka. 
be would take the necessary steps to ensure that the legislative pro¬ 
visions now introduced for payment for slaughter of tubercular cattl* 
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n Great Britain would be extended to Ireland.—Mr. T. W. 
tussKLL wrote in reply: The Department understands that as 
\ measure complementary to the Milk and Dairies Bill for 

upland recently introduced in Parliament, the Board of Agriculture 
*.*id Fisheries propose to issue an Order under the Diseases of Animals 
Vet, 1894, dealing with tuberculous cows and providing for the 
‘ayraent of compensation in cases of slaughter by the local 
authority; and that the Treasury are prepared, subject to the 
asaent of Parliament, to sanction the payment from the Exchequer 
if one-half of the net amount paid by way of compensation for a period 
yf five years. If the local authorities under the Diseases of Animals 
Vote in Ireland—i.e., the county and county borough councils—are 
willing to slaughter tuberculous cows in their respective districts and 
:o pay compensation to the owners thereof out of the local rates, and if 
Faj-liaraent will agree to recoup one-half of the amount so paid, as is the 
.retention in the case of Great Britain, the Department would be ready 
to make an Order for Ireland under the Diseases of Animals Act, 1894, 
similar to that proposed to be made by the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries. 

Wednesday, Dec. 18th. 

The Medical Profession and the Insurance Act. 

Mr. McCallum Scott asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether his attention had been drawn to the fact that threats were 
being issued against medical men who were asserting their right to go 
DU the panels established under the National Insurance Act; and 
whether the Government was prepared to give their support to 
such practitioners who were declining to participate in a boy¬ 
cott of the medical service required under the Act.—Mr. Lloyd 
George said, in reply: I have received a number of com¬ 
munications asserting that threats are being used, and I am 
inquiring into the matter. The Government will feel bound to use all 
means at their disposal for the protection of any practitioners who 
may be molested from any quarter merely because they are engaged in 
iischarging duties connected -with the public health undertaken by 
them under the provisions of an Act of Parliament. y 

Mr. Hicks-Brach asked the right honourable gentleman whether 
;he Insurance Commissioners had issued a memorandum, dated 
Dec. 6th, to Local Insurance Committees requiring them to issue on 
Dec. 12th letters of invitation to medical practitioners asking them to 
filter into provisional arrangements for providing medical benefit to 
insured persons, and requiring the answer of the medical practitioners 
to be returned by Dec. olst ; what reason was there for supposing that 
Local Insurance Committees would complete in 19 days negotiations 
which he himself had failed to carry out in 19 months or more, and 
what powers the Insurance Committees had for granting better terms 
to the doctors than had already been offered by the Treasury.—Mr. 
Lloyd Georgs replied : The answer of the first part of the question is 
in the affirmative. The negotiations which have already taken place 
have so narrowed the issue that, as pointed out in the memorandum 
referred to, there is now no need for protracted negotiations between 
the doctors and the Insurance Committees. 

Mr. Duncan Millar asked the right honourable gentleman whether 
fie would consider as to providing a further sum, beyond the amount 
already promised to meet the case of doctors whose patients resided in 
sparsely populated districts, to cover mileage in all country districts ; 
and whether, in the event of no additional sum being at present avail¬ 
able to meet such mileage charges, he would consider as to the 
allocation of Id. of the amount per head payable in respect of medical 
attendance for each insured contributor under the National Insurance 
Act for that purpose.—Mr. Lloyd George answered: The exact 
amount allocated for this purpose cannot be definitely stated until esti¬ 
mates have been received from the Insurance Committees in these 
particular districts. Full details are given in the memorandum laid 
on the table on Dec. 5th, and if, as there stated, they are not 
-sufficiently clear, I shall be glad to discuss the matter further with the 
representatives of the districts concerned. As regards the second part 
of the question, there is no reason why arrangements should not be 
made in any area whereby a special fund for mileage could be formed 
i rom the general amount available for medical remuneration in the 
area. 

Mr. F. Hall (Dulwich) asked the Prime Minister whether his 
ittention had been called to the fact that the difficulty in coming to a 
-icttlement with the doctors under the National Insurance Act had 
been their lack of confidence in the intentions of those with whom they 
had negotiated; if, in view of the deadlock which now existed, he 
would have a statement issued containing the notes of the various 
conferences which had taken place on the matter, and of all the 
correspondence ; and would he give an indication of the Government’s 
proposals to meet adequately the first claims of insured persons on 
Jan. 15th.—Mr. Asquith : The answer to the first part of the question 
is in the negative. As regards the second part I would refer the 
honourable Member to the various statements which have been made 
in the House and the documents which have been laid on the table. 
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Appleton, D., and Company, New York and Lon Ion. 

Diseases of Children. By Benjamin Knox Rachford, Professor of 
Diseases of Children, Ohio-Miami Medical College, Department 
of Medicine of the University of Cincinnati. Price 25s. net. 

The Surgical Diseases of Children. By William Francis Campbell, 
A.B.. M.D., Professor of Anatomy, Long Island College Hospital, 
and Le Grand Kerr, M.D., Attending Pediatrist to the Methodist 
Episcopal, Wllliamsburgb, Bush wick and Swedish Hospitals. 
Price 25s. net. 

Baelli±rx, Tindall, and Cox, London. 

Aids to Gynwcology. By 8. Jervois Aarons, M.D.Edin., M.R.C.P. 
Lond. Fifth edition. Price, paper, 2s. net; cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 

Berthier, O. (6 mile Bougault, Successeur), 77, Boulevard Saint- 
Germain, Paris. 

^ Traitement de la Fidvre Typhoide. Par le Dr. Milhit. Price Fr. 1. 
Traitement de I’Hyperchlorhydrie. de l’Hyperpepsie et de 1’UlcAre 
Gastrique. Par le Dr. B. Agasse-Lafont. Price Fr. 1. 


Bosu, N. N., Government Medical School, Dacca, East Bengal, India. 

Asphyxia Neonatorum. By Nripendra Nath Bosu, L.M.S., Senior 
Assistant Surgeon. Price Is., or 12 annas. 

Cable Printing and Publishing Co., Limited, Hatton House, 
51, Great Queen-street, London, W.C. 

The “ Garden Life” Pocket Diary. Prico Is. net. 

Cassell and Company, Limited, London. 

Letts's Diaries for 1913 :—Nos. 31 and 34, Rough Diaries. No. 60, 
Commercial Diary. No. 47, Scribbling Diary. No. 11 d, Office 
Diary. No. 26, Pocket Series. No. 112, Pocket. No. 16, Vest 
Pocket. Letts's Medical Diary. Letts’s Nurses’ Report Book and 
Diary. Office Calendar, No. 1. Household Calendar. 

Churchill, J. and A., London. 

Text-book of Anatomy and Physiology for Nurses. By Elizabeth 
R. Bundy, M.D., Member of the Medical Staff of the Woman’s 
Hospital of Philadelphia. Second edition, revised and enlarged. 
Price 7s. 6 d. net. 

Elementary Clinical Pathology for Nurses. By George Herschell, 
M.D.Lond., and Richard Weiss, Ph.D., M.A., F.C.S. Second 
edition. Price Is. net. 

Transactions of the Ophtbalmological Society of the United 
Kingdom. Vol. XXXII. Session1911-12. With List of Officers, 
Members, Ac, Price 12s. 6 d. net. Fasciculus III. of Vol. XXXII. 
Price 4«. net. 

-Daily News and Leader, Limited, London and Manchester. 

The Daily News and Leader Year Book. 1913. Price 6d. net. 

i Dkuticks, Franz, Leipzig und Wien. 

Ueber eine Unreheerscheinung: die Halluzination des Anrufes mit 
dem eigenen-Natnen (ohne und mit Beachtungswahn). Von Dr. 
Max Lowy, Nervenarzt in Marienbad. Price not stated. 

Fischer Gustav, Jena. 

Handbuch der Mikroorganismen. Herausgegeben von Dr. W. 
Kolle und Dr. A. von Wassennann. Zweite vermehrte Auflage. 
Vierundzwanzigste Lieferung (Bd. IV. Seite 513-656). Price MT5. 
Ftinfundzwanzigste und secnsundzwanzlgste Lieferung (Bd. IV., 
Seite 657-928). Price M. 5., per Lieferung. Dreiundzwanzlgste 
Lieferung (Bd. V., Seite 475-606). Price M. 5. 

Lehrbuch der Kr&nkbeitendes Ohres und der Luftwege, einschliess- 
lich der Mundkr&nkheiten. Von Dr. Alfred Denker, Geh. Medl- 
zinalrat, o.d. Professor und Direktor der Kbnigl. Universitits- 
kllnik for Ohren, Nasen, und Kehlkopfkrankheiten in Halle a.S. 
und Dr. Wilh. Brtinings, a.o. Professor der Oto-Laryngologie und 
Assistent an der Grossherzogl. Universitflts-Ohrenklinik in Jena. 
Price, paper, M. 14 ; bound, M. 15. 

Die Digitalis-Therapie, ibre Indikationen und Kontralndlkationen. 
Von Dr. Arthur W. Meyer, Assistent der Chirurgischen Klinik zn 
Heidelberg. Price M. 4. 

Trommelfel 1 bilder. Bin Atlas fur den praktischen Gebrauch. 

Herausgegeben von Dr. A. Passow, o.d. Professor an der Friedrich 
Wilhelms-Universitkt und der Kaiser-Wilhelms-Akademie fttr das 
milit&r&rzt liche Bildungswesen zu Berlin. Price not stated. 

Funk and Wagnalls Company, New York and London. 

What a Mother Should Tell Her Daughter. By Isabelle Thompson 
Smart, M.D. Price 2 s. 6 d. 

What a Father Should Tell His Son. By Isabelle Thompson Smart, 
M.D. Price 2m. 6 d. 

The Conservation of Womanhood and Childhood. By Theodore 
Roosevelt. Price 3s. 

Hazel, Watson, and Viney, Limited, London. 

Smith’s Medical Visiting List for 1913. Prices from 2t. 6d. to 
6s. 6d. 

Hirschfeld, Brothers, Limited, 263, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
Stenhouse, Alexander, Glasgow. 

The Illness and Death of Napoleon Bonaparte. (A Medical 
Criticism.) By Arnold Chaplin, M.D. Cantab., F.R.C.P. Price 
2s. Gd. 

Hcrschwald, August, Berlin. 

Die Anwendungsweise der LokalanMsthesie in der Cbirurgie. Auf 
Grund anatomischer Studien und praktischer Erfahrungen 
dar gestellt von Professor Dr. Fritz Hohmeier, Oberarzt der 
chirurgischen Klinik zu Marburg a.L. Mit einer Einfiihrung von 
Professor Dr. Fritz Kbnig. Price M.4. 

Sebproben-Tafeln. Von Prof. Dr. Berthold Kern, Obergeneralarzt 
und Dr. Reinhold 8cholz, Gcneraloberarzt. Dritte verbesserte 
Auflage. Price M. 3. 

Hir'.bl, S., Verlag von, Kttnigstrasse, 2, Leipzig. 

Handbuch der Hygiene. Herausgegeben von Prof. Dr. M. Rubner, 
Geb. Medizlnalrat, Berlin, Prof. Dr. M. v. Gruber, Obermedlz- 
inalrat, Munchen, und Prof. Dr. M. Ficker, Berlin. Band IV., 
1. Abteilung. Price, paper, M.15; bound, M. 18. 

Hodder and Stoughton and Henry Frowde, London. For The 
University of London Press, Limited. 

London Medical Publications: The Medical Diseases of Children. 
By T. R. C. Whipham, M.A., M.D. Oxon., M.R.C.P., Physician to 
the Evelina Hospital for Sick Children. Price 10s. 6d. net. 

Diseases of the Eyes. By C. Devereux Marshall, F.R.C.S., Surgeon 
to the Royal London (Moorfields) Ophthalmic Hospital. Prioe 
10s. 6d. net. _ _ _ 

Treatment after Operation. By William Turner, M.S., F.R.C.S., 
Senior Surgeon to the ‘•Dreadnought” Seamen’s Hospital, 
Greenwich, and E. Rock Carling, B.S., F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the 
** Dreadnought ” Seamen’s Hospital, Greenwich. With a Chapter 
on the Eye. By L. V. Cargill, F.R.C.S. Price 10s. 6 d. net. 

Diseases of Women. By Thomas George Stevens, M.D., B.S. Lond., 
F.R.C.S. Eng., M.R.C.P. Lond.. Obstetric Surgeon, with Charge 
of Out-patients, St. Mary’s Hospital, Paddington. Price 15« net 
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Libraire du Monde Medical 47, Rue du Docteur Blanche, Paris 
Vigot Fr&res, 23, Place de l’Kcole de Medecine, Paris. 

Formula!re Astier. Vade-Mecum de M^decine Pratique. Th^ra- 
poutique et Pharmacologie. Price Fr.8 net. 

Lehmann, J. F., Miinchen. 

Lehmann’sMedizinische Handatlanten. Band XXXVIII. Lehrbuch 
und Atlas der konservierenden Zahnheilkunde. Von Dr. med. und 
phll. Gustav Preiswerk. Price M. 14. 

Technik der Diagnose, Operation und Hamlelterbeh&ndlung bel 
Nierentul)erkulose. Mit einer einleitenden Uebersicht und nach 
eigetien Erfahrungen fiir die Praxis dargestellt. Von Hofrat Dr. 
Felix Sehlagintwelt. Price M. 5. 

Jahresberieht der Gesellschaft fiir Natur und Hellkunde in 
Dresden. Sitzungsperiodc 1911-1912 (Oktober, 1911, bis Mai 
1912). Price not stated. 

Lewis, H. K., London. 

Vaccine Therapy, its Theory and Practice. By R. W. Allen, M.D. 
B.S. Lond. Fourth edition. Price 9s. net. 

Longmans, Green and Co., London, New York, Bombay, and 
Calcutta. 

Geometrical Optics. By Archibald Stanley Percival, M.A., M.B., 
B.C. Cantab.. Senior Surgeon, Northumberland and Durham Eye 
Infirmary. Price 4*. 6 d. net. 

Macmillan Company, The, New York. 

The Care of the Body. By R. S. Woodworth, Professor in Columbia 
University. Price 6s. 6u. net. 

Marshall, Percival, and Co., 26-29, Poppin’s-court, Fleet-street, 
London, E.C. 

The Beginner's Guide to the Microscope. By Charles E. Heath 
F.R.M.S. Price Is. net. 

Masson et Cie, Paris. 

Traits de Lanmgoscopie et de Laryngologle Op^ratoire et Clinique. 
Par Th. Heryng. Traduction Franfaiee. Par le Dr. Charles 
Siems. Revue et considerablement augmentee par l’Auteur 
Preface du Dr. Henry Luc. Price Fr.14. 

Trypanosomes et Trypanosomiases. Par A. Laveran, Professeur 
k Vlnstitut Pasteur, Membre de Vlnstitut et de I’Academie de 
M^decine, et F. Mesnil, Professeur k l'lnstitut Pasteur. Deaxidme 
Edition enti&rement refondue. Price Fr.25. 

Methuen and Co., Limited, 3S, Essex-street, London, W.C. 

Cancer, the Problem of its Genesis and Treatment. By F W 
Forbes Ross, M.D. Edin., F.R.C.S. Eng., D.P.H. Lond., late 
Civil Surgeon, His Majesty’s Guards’ Hospital, London. Price 
6s. net. 

Bousset, Jules, 1 , Rue Casimir-Delavigne, Paris. 

Du Strabisme. Recherches etiologiques. Pathogen!©, M<?canisme 
du Traitement. Par Dr. Pierre Lagleyze, Professeur d’Ophtal- 
mologie & l’Universit^ de Buenos-Aires. Price Fr. 15. 

Precis pratique d’ElectricibS Medicale. Par G. Geiger, Docteur en 
M^decine de la Faculte de Paris, Price Fr. 6. 

Etude Historique et Critique sur les Generations Spontan^es et 
l’Hdterogenie. Par le Dr. H. Grasset. Price Fr. 4. 

La Vie du Rdgne Mineral. Par Rem* Schwaeble. Price Fr.3. 
Sudall, Carte, and Co., Limited, London. 

The Professional Pocket Book or Daily and Hourly Engagement 
Diary for 1913. 

Smith, Elder and Co., 15, Waterloo-placc, London, S.W. 

• Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Sir Sidney Lee 
Second Supplement. Vol. III. Neil-Young. Price 15s. net. 
Steiwheil, G., Paris. 

L’Avenir des Prematures, ses Rapports avec la Syphilis Hlreditaire 
Par le Docteur Georges Raoul Detr6, Ancien Interne des Hdnitaux 
de Paris. Price not stated. 

University Press, Cambridge. 

Radioactive Substances and their Radiations. By E. Rutherford 
D.Sc., Ph.D.. LL.D., F.R.S., Nobel Laureate, Langworthy 
Professor of Physics, Lniversity of Manchester. Price, \6s. net. 

Urban und Sohwarzenberg, Berlin und Wien. 

Die Indicanurie. Bine klinische Studie ihrer Pathologie und 
differentialdiagnostischen Bedeutung. Von Dr. Gustav Baar 
Karlsbad. Price, paper, M. 12.50; bound, M. 14.50. 
U ??f r „ P ?, lvm -X 08iti8 acuta * AlIS der medizinischen Universitllts- 
klinik R. v Jaksch in Prag. Von Privatdozent Dr. Hans Rotky. 
Price M. 2.50. 

Vogel, F. C. W., Dresdnerstrasse, 3, Leipzig. 

Handwfirterbuch der Sozialen Hygiene. Herausgegeben von Dr 
mod. A. Grotjahn, Berlin, und Prof. Dr. med. J. Kaup' 

" d und:M:97.5a nd A ' K ' Pri “ M ^ 

Wiley, John, and Sons, New York. Chapman and Hall, Limited. 
London. 

General Chemistry of the Enzymes. By Hans Euler, Professor of 
Chemistry in the University of Stockholm. Translated from the 
revised and enlarged German edition. By Thomas H Pone 
First edition. First Thousand. Prlcel2s.6tf.net. ‘ 

W iight, John, and Sons, Limited, Bristol. Simpjkin, Marshall 
Hamilton, Kent, and Co., Limited, London. 

A Manual of Infectious Diseases occurring in Schools. By H G 
Armstrong, M.K.C.S., L.S.A., and J. M. Fortescue-Brlekd'ale; 
M.A., M.D. Pnce3s.net. ' » 

Wright’s Improved Physicians’ and Surgeons’ and Consultants’ 

\ isiting List. Compiled by Robert Simpson, L.R.C.P .L1ICS 
Prices from 5s. to 7s. .... 


appointments. 


Successful applicants for Vacancies , Secretaries of Public Institution*, 
ond others possessing information suitable for this column, art 
invited to forward to The Lancet Office, directed to the Sub- 
Editor, not later than 9 o'clock on the Thursday morning of each 
week, such information for gratuitous publication. 

Armour, Donald, M.B. Toronto, F.R.C.S. Eng., has been appointed 
Honorary Consulting Surgeon to the BL&ckheath and Chart:-.m 
Hospital. 

Ball, W. Girling, F.R.C.S. Eng., has been appointed Surgeon t<* the 
City of London Truss Society for the Treatment of Hernia. 

Bentham, Miss, has been appointed Clinical Assistant to the Throat. 
Nose, and Ear Department at the Royal Free Hospital. 

Clegg, Sydney James, M.B., Ch.B., D.P.H. Manch., has been 
appointed Assistant Medical Officer of ' Health to the City an.i 
County of Newcastle-upon-Tyne f 

Cunningham, J. F., F.R.C.S. Eng., has been appointed Consulting 
Ophthalmologist to the Royal Bethlem Hospital. 

Davies, Alfred O., L.R.C.P. Edin., M.R.dl.S., has been appoint*’ 
Medical Officer of Health to the Rural District of Machynlle? x 
including Pennal and Scurborycoed. 

Davies-Colley, Miss Eleanor, F.R.C.S. Eng., has been appointed 
Surgical Registrar to the Royal Free Hos jital. 

Eedle, Edward John, L.R.C.P. Lond., M. LC.S., has been appointei 
Assistant Medical Officer at the Bastville* nd Stapleton Workhouse 
by the Bristol Board of Guardians. 

Evans, A, H., M.D.. M.S. Lond., F.R.C.S. 1 ?ng., has been appoint-:! 
Consulting Surgeon to the Royal Bet hie mi Hospital. 

Fraser, Miss, M.D., has been appointed Medina] Registrar to the Hoyt 
Free Hospital. I 

Howarth, William James, MlD., Ch.B..I D.P.H. Viet., has bee:, 
appointed Medical Officer of Hi^alth of tholCity of London. 

Kann, Miss. M.B., B.S. Lond., hRs been appointed Clinical Assbtu.’. 
and Second Clinical Assistant to the Throa t. Nose, and Bar Depart 
ment at the Royal Free Hospital. 

Lewis, T.. M.D., B.S. Lond., has Ipeen appoir ted Assistant Physk-ui 
to University College Hospital. V 

Mollinson, W. M.. M.C. Cantab., F.R.C.S. E ng., has been appoint 
Consulting Aurist and Laryitgologist to the Royal Bethi-m 
Hospital. 

Morris, C. W.. has been appointed Registra^ of Anaesthetics at l ; - 
versity College Hospital. j 

O’Flynn, Miss Sara, M.B., Ch.B.B^in., has been appointed Clir?■ j 
A ssistant and Second Clinical Assistant to the Gyruecolopi-i 
Department at the Royal Free Hospital. \ 

Purvis, George Carrington, M.D.j B.Sc. Bdin., has been appoint**. 
Medical Officer of Health of Grahannstown.iCape Colony. 

Rhind, Thomas. L.R.C.P. Lond., M.R.C.S.. ID.P.H. Camb., has 
appointed Medical Officer of Hefelth anal Medical Inspector v 
Schools for the Chipping Sodbury atad Tfaorlnbury (Gloucestersti/v 
Combined Districts. 1 1 

Stevens, T. G., M.D.Lond., M.R.C.P.t 
appointed Consulting Anaesthetist tf 

Turner, Miss, M.B., B.S., has been app 
Royal Free Hospital. 

Turrell, W. J., M.D., B.Ch. Oxon., 

Physician in charge of the Eloctro-ti 


Radcllffe Infirmary and County Hosital, Oxfford. 


ond.. fF.R.C.S. Eng., has bee: 
► the RaLval Bethlem Hospital 
pin ted (J'linical Assistant at it- 

bee A appointed Han<w- 
irapeuwic Department at 


fatanms. 

lor further information regarding each vacancy reference should b» 
made to the advertisemer t (sec Index). 

Bangor, Canarvonshire and Anglesey infirmary.— House Surs^.r 
Salary £100 per annum, with board, washing, and lodging. 

Bath, Royal United Hospital.—Housg Surgeon. Salary £80 
annum, with board, lodging, and washing. 

Bethnal Green Infirmary and Workhuuse. Cambridge Heath. E- 
Assistant Medical Officer. Salary at rate of £100 per annum. 
apartments, board, and washing. J 
Birmingham and Midland Eye Hospital.— Third House Burge-: 

Salary £75 per annum, with board, rooms. and laundry. 

Brighton Education Committee.— Juniot School Doctor. Salary r 
rate of £300 per annum. 1 

Bristol Royal Infirmary.— Resident Casualty Officer for five rooo:t 
Salary at rate of £50 per annum, with board, apartments, a- 
laundry. 

Buxton, Devonshire Hospital, Deijbyshire.—Assistant House Piu 
sician for six months. Salary £100 per annum, with apartmt^- 
board, and laundry. 

Cancer Hospital (Free). Fulham-road, S.W.—House Surgeon :■ r 
six months. Salary £70 per annum. 

Caterham Asylum, Caterham, Surrey.—Third Assistant Med>.n 
Officer, unmarried. Salary £150 per annum, with board, lodgu.. 
and washing. 

Coventry and Warwickshire Hospital. —Junior House Soxs**-^ 
Salary £90 per annum, with rooms, board, washing. ~ s_ 
attendance. 

Croydon, County Borough of.— Medical Officer of Health. Sa - 
£500 per annum. 

Denbigh, North Wales Counties Asylum. — Junior As*h-- 
Medical Officer, unmarried. Salary £150 per annum, with •la¬ 
ments, board, attendance, and laundry. 

Derby, Derbyshire Royal Infirmary.— House Surgeon and H -~ 
Physician. Salary £100 j>cr annum each, with apartments, 

&c‘ Also Assistant House Surgeon for six months. Saiarr rv 
of £60 per annum, with apartments, board. &c. 

Durham County Asylum.— Junior Assistant Medical Officer. Sa’*--' 
£150 per annum, with board, lodging, laundry, Jtc. 

Enniskillen, Fermanagh County Hospital.— House Surgeon. >* * 

£72 per annum. t 
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Glasgow, Western District Hospital— Medical Officer. Salary £100 
per annum, with lnmrd and lodging. 

Guy’s Hospital. —Douglas Demonstratorship of Pathology. Salary 
£300 per annum. Also Executive Officer of Dental Department. 
Salary £200 per annum. 

Hastings, East Sussex Hospital. —Honorary Physician. 

Indian Medical Service. —Twelve Commissions. 

Laboratories of Pathology and Public Health.— Fourth Assistant 
Pathologist. Salary £170 per annum. 

Lancashire County Council. —Tuberculosis Officer. Salary £500 per 
annum. 

Lancaster County Asylum.— Assistant Medical Officer. Salary £150 
per annum, with board, lodging, and attendance. 

Lincoln Mental Hospital, The Lawn, Lincoln.—Assistant Medical 
Officer, unmarried. Salary £150 per annum, with boar.l, &e. 

Liverpool, David Lewis Northern Hospital.— House Physician. 
Salary at rate of £60 per annum, with residence and maintenance. 

Liverpool Eye and Ear Infirmary.— House Surgeon. Salary at rate 
of £80 per annum, with board, laundry, and residence. 

Liverpool, Koval Southern Hospital.— Honorary Consulting 
Gj T na*cologist. Also Honorary Assistant Surgeon. 

London Lock Hospital.— Assistant House Surgeon. Salary £80 per 
annum, with board, lodging, and washing. 

Manchester, Ancoats Hospital.— Assistant House Surgeon. Salary 
£70 per annum. 

Manchester Children's Hospital, Pendlebury. — Anaesthetist. 
Salary £16 16s. per annum. Also Honorary Ophthalmic Surgeon. 

Mansfield and Mansfield Woodhousk District Hospital.— 
Resident House Surgeon, unmarried. Salary £120 per annum, 
with board, residence, and washing. 

Miller General Hospital for South-East London, Greenwich- 
read, S.E.—Medical Officer as Radiographer. 

Newcastlf.-i pon-Tynf, City Hospital for Infectious Diseases.— 
Resident Medical Assistant. Salary £125 per annum, with board, 
lodging, &c. 

Nottingham Children’s Hospital.— House Surgeon ( female) for six 
months. Salary at rate of £100 per anutim, with apartments, 
board, and washing. 

Nottingham General Dispensary.— Assistant Resident Surgeon, 
u imarried. Salary £170 per annum, with apartments, attendance, 
l ght, and fuel. 

Rekth Union and Rural District Council, Yorkshire—Medical 
Officer (Unkcr District) and Medical Officer of Health (whole 
district). Salaries £45 and £50 respectively. 

Renfrew County Committee on Secondary Education.— School 
Medical Inspector. Salary £300 per annum. 

Royal London Ophthalmic Hospital (Moorfiklds Eye Hospital), 
City-road, E.C.—Assistant Surgeon. 

Royal Free Hospital, Gray’s Inn-road, W.C.—Female Junior 
Obstetric Assistant. Board, lodging, and washing provided. 

Royal Waterloo Hospital for Children and Women, S.E.—Senior 
Resident Medical Officer. Salary at rate of £70 per annum, with 
board and washing. 

;St. Bartholomew’s Hospital.— Lectureship on Pharmacology and 
Therapeutics. 

.St. Helens, County Borough of.— Assistant Medical Officer of 
Health. Salary £250 per annum. 

.St. Thomas’s Hospital.— Medical Officer for Tuberculosis Department. 

.Salisbury Infirmary. —Assistant House Surgeon, unmarried. Salary 
£50 per annum, with apartments, board, and lodging. 

H3keffieid Royal Infirmary.—H ouse Surgeon. Salary £80 per 
annum. 

.-Singapore Medical School.— King Edward Professorship of Physio¬ 
logy. Salary £700 per annum. 

.-South Africa Lunatic and Leper Asylum Service.— Pour Medical 
Officers, unmarried. Salary £280 per annum and quarters. 

: Stoke-on-Trent, North Staffordshire Infirmary, Hartshill — 
Pathologist. Salary £200 per annum. 

' Throat Hospital, Golden-square, W.—Resident House Surgeon. 
Salary £75 per annum, with board and residence. 

Wakefield, West Riding Asylum.— Assistant Medical Officer. 
Salary £140 per annum, with apartments, board, washing, and 
Attendance. 

'Wells, Somerset and Bath Asylum —Second Assistant Medical 
Officer, unmarried. Salary £135 per annum, with board, lodging, 
washing, and attendance. 

'West Bromwich and District Hospital.— Assistant Resident House 
Surgeon and Anaesthetist, unmarried. Salary £75 per annum, with 
board, residence, and washing. 

'West Ham, County Borough of.— Tuberculosis Officer. Salary £300 
per annum. 

'West London Hospital and Post-Graduate College, Hammer¬ 
smith-road, W.—Clinical Assistants. 

* Westminster Hospital Medical School, Caxton-street, S.W.— 

Lecturer on Tropical Diseases. 

• TrtTiGAN, Royal Albert Edw ard Infirmary and Dispensart.— Junior 

House Surgeon or House Physician. Salary £100 per annum, with 
rations, rooms, and washing. 

3 Winchester, Royal Hampshire County Hospital.— House Phy¬ 
sician. Salary £80 per annum. 


®arriap, aift $ea%. 

BIRTHS. 

:’.Stalker.— On Dec. 14th, at 115, High street South, East Ham, Essex, 
to W. Stewart Stalker, M.D., D.P.H., and Mri. Stalker, M.B., 
Ch.B., D.P.H. (n£e Alice Oberdorfer), a daughter. 

Thurlow.— On Dec. 12th, at “ Kasdale,” Frant-road, Tunbiidge Wells, 
the wife of Dr. Basil Lyons Thurlow-, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

, Dick -Briscoe.— On Dee. 10th, at St. Michael’s. Blackhcath, Frederick 
Adolph Dick, M.B., B.S., to Elizabeth, youngest daughter of the 
late Thomas Paul Briscoe and Mrs. Briscoe, of Blackheath. 


N.P.—A fee of 5s. is charged for the insertion of Notices of Births, 
Marriages, and Deaths. 


Itofes, Sjwrt Comments, attb ^nsfoers 
to Correspondents. 

CHRISTMAS FESTIVITIES AND THE DANGER OF FIRE. 

Every year at Christmas time the deaths of children and others are 
chronicled which are due directly to the dangerous material used to 
simulate snow in decorations and on dresses worn by Father Christ¬ 
mas, by fairies, and by other seasonable personages. Cotton-wool is 
the obvious material almost universally employed, and is also the 
most inflammable that could be devised for such a purpose. Christ¬ 
mas trees are generally illuminated with naked candles, and \l is not. 
to be expected that electric lighting should be employed, save in 
exceptional cases. The season is cold and dark, so that rooms have 
to be warmed and well lighted, with the result that there is alw-ays 
abundant opportunity for starting a conflagration. We w r ould urge 
upon parents, school teachers, and organisers of Christmas revels of 
any kind the use, if it l>e possible, of paint or whitening or some 
other material as a substitute for cotton-wool, or if the 3 r can find no 
such alternative to suit them—if, in short, they insist upon using 
what t hey must know- is easy to set on fire and difficult to extinguish— 
we would recommend them to take every possible care with regard to 
lights, to have means for quenching flame at hand, and to exercise 
strict supervision over any children present. In decorating Christmas 
trees with presents in the neighbourhood of lights the inflammable 
qualities of celluloid will not be forgotten. The amateur presenter of 
cinematograph entertainments should only be encouraged with great 
caution. The British Fire Prevention Committee, 8 , Waterloo-place, 
Pall Mall. London, S.W., has issued, in packets of 10,25, or 50, which 
will be sent in return to a written application, a “ Caution ” on the 
subject, consisting of ten detailed warnings as to the conduct of 
Christinas festivities with the minimum of risk. 

QUARANTINE FOR WHOOPING-COUGH. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir,—W hen does the infection from a case of w-hooping-cough cease, 
and at what stage of the illness Is it safe to allow a child, on board ship, 
amongst many other children, to nix with them? I have always 
understood that so long as the characteristic whoops are In evidence, 
there is a risk of infection, but a passenger on my last trip, whose child 
had whooping-cough, and whom I insisted on isolating, told me I was 
wrong, and that recent investigations w-ere against me in my decision. 
I enclose my card. I am, Sir, yours faithfuliy, 

Dec. 15th, 1912. Ship's Surgeon. 

# # * It is customary to isolate a child suffering from whooping-cough 
for six weeks, unless the characteristic cough has ceased before that 
time. While this is probably a wise precaution, it is now generally 
bdieved that it is only during the early or catarrhal stage that 
whooping-cough is actively infective, and that during the whooping 
stage, except in the earliest part, the infectivity is trivial if it exist at 
all. None the less, our correspondent was probably wise in his 
decision, unless the child had long passed the catarrhal stage.— Bd. L. 

HEALTH IN JAMAICA. 

According to the Blue-book for the year ending March 31st, 1912, the 
mean population of Jamaica was 839,247. On these figures the 
marriages, births, and deaths have been calculated. There were 
during the year 3607 marriages, 32,750 births and 18,631 deaths, the 
marriage rate per 1000 being 4*2, the birth-rate 39*0, and the death- 
rate 22*1. Of the births, 21,008, or 641 percent., were illegitimate. 
Uncertified cases of death were 75*2 per cent., compared with 75*1 in 
the previous year, for the whole island. The figures for Kingston, 
the capital, were 27’0 in 1911-12 and 31*1 in 1910-11, showing a very 
satisfactory diminution. The principal causes of death in Kingston, 
stated in order of number of deaths in 1911-12, were : Diarrhoea and 
enteritis (191), phthisis (163), heart disease (83), enteric fever (69), 
malaria (52), and fever not otherwise defined (43). There was an extra¬ 
ordinary epidemic of whooping-cough from June quarter, 1910, to the 
end of March, 1912, resulting in 1412 deaths. “ Vomiting sickness," the 
cause of which is still under investigation, was registered as the 
cause of death in 85 cases. The total number of patients treated 
in public general hospitals during the year was 26,091. There were 
497 deaths in hospitals. The number of operations performed was 
2268, with 20 deaths. In consequence of new arrangements made for 
the treatment of out-patients at hospitals the number so assisted 
increased considerably; 52,325 cases were so treated during the year, 
as against 40,077 in the previous year. 

During the year increased attention was given to the disease of 
ja vs, in pursuance of the extended powers given b 3 ’ the Yaw’s Notifi- 
catio 1 1 aw. No. 23, of 1910. The disease prevails generally in moun¬ 
tainous localities and where water is scarce or not easily accessible, 
rnl where, consequently, cleanliness, bathing, and proper sanitary 
precautions *re neglected. The following is a return of the numbers 
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and cost of cases treated for the periods indicated: 1907-08, 2853 cases, 
cost £385; 1908-09, 5332 cases, cost £797 ; 1909-10, 4555 cases, cost 
£723; 1910-11, 7312 cases, cost £1265; 1911-12,15,469 cases, cost £2524. 
Treatment with salvarsan in hospital was employed in 201 cases, of 
which 192 were discharged cured. Only in 10 cases was a second 
injection used. 

Increased attention was also given to the hookworm disease. The 
examination of the prisoners admitted into the General Penitentiary 
and the Spanish Town Prison shows the excessive prevalence of this 
disease among this class of the population. The cases found to be 
infected by ocular examination and without the aid of the micro¬ 
scope exceeded 70 per cent., and there can be little doubt that had 
microscopic methods been adopted a much larger percentage of in¬ 
fected cases would have been disclosed. There can be no doubt that 
a large amount of chronic ill-health and of what is described in the 
returns as undefined fever among the Creole population is due to this 
disease. Apathy and moral degeneracy result among large numbers, 
and the disease is probably responsible for a good deal of the petty 
crime of the ^country districts. Unlike yaws, it is moat prevalent 
among those who come from moist agricultural districts and who 
have worked in cane and banana fields. The disease is no doubt 
contracted in the majority of cases by infection through the feet from 
polluted soil. 

The principal’diseases for which patients were *a ImTttbd into the 
public general hospitals were: Malarial fever, intermittent, 7434 
cases, 37 deaths; ditto, remittent, 327—21; ditto, pernicious, 
87—11; skin diseases. 4111—8 ; diseases of the digestive system, 
1844—75 ; local injuries, 1697—23; rheumatism, 1528—0 ; diseases 
of the respiratory system, 739—63; diseases of the circulatory 
system, 665—23; diseases of the cellular tissue, 611—5; ankylosto¬ 
miasis (hookworm), 470—70; gonorrhoea, 434—0 ; anaemia, 327—7 ; 
diseases of the eye, 308—0. The Government bacteriologist con¬ 
ducted during the year a large amount of important and valuable 
work. The demands upon this department appear to justify a liberal 
provision for the increase of its efliciency. Special operations have 
been continued for the abatement of conditions producing malarial 
fever. A great increase in the distribution and consumption of 
quinine took place during the year. The police consumed 41,650 
five-grain doses, as against 38,675 doses in the year 1910-11. Owing 
partly to this precaution, partly to the screening of police stations, 
and partly to the reclamation of swamps in the neighbourhood of 
police stations, the cases of malarial fever reported among the police 
and the number of days lost to the force through absence of men for 
this sickness have diminished in a remarkable degree. In addition to 
their own consumption, the police sold 6000 packets of five-grain tablets. 
The Malaria Commission distributed 110,600 doses of five-grain tablets, 
219,302 doses of three-grain tablets, and 10,500 doses of two-grain 
tablets. The post-offices distributed 221,100 packets of five-grain 
tablets, 9000 packets of three-grain tablets, 8000 packets of two-grain 
tablets, and 9000 packets of one-grain tablets. The various estates 
where Indentured immigrants are employed used 232,750 five-grain 
doses. The various parochial boards used 131b. 14 oz. of sulphate of 
quinine. Quinine distribution to school children has been continued, 
and this remedy was at the close of the year being administered in 
250 schools. Quinine has also been distributed free through the dis¬ 
trict nurses to poor persons in the west end of Kingston. At all post- 
offices quinine is on sale in farthing packets, which contain one dose 
suitably made up for adults and children of different ages. A leaflet 
on the use of quinine as a prophylactic was prepared by the super¬ 
intending medical officer, and 20,000 copies have been issued through 
the agency of the post-office, the constabulary, the medical depart¬ 
ment, and the immigration department. 

STOCK-TAKING. 

Stock-taking is an important business procedure, but we fancy finds 
little necessity for its employment by medical men generally. Those 
practitioners, however, who do their own dispensing and keep any¬ 
thing like a complete stock, therefore, may be glad to know of a 
useful labour Baver in the stock-taking sheets supplied by Messrs. J. 
McQueen and Co., of Leicester. These sheets, ruled (in Style A) for 
items, number or quantity, cost price, value of number or quantity, 
and remarks, are put together in pads of 50 sheets for Is., or less 
according to the number of pads taken. They would, in our 
opinion, be improved, at any rate for doctors’ use, if the sheets 
were perforated. 

THB AFTER-CARE ASSOCIATION. 

Tine After-Care Association for Poor Persons discharged Recovered 
from Asylums for the Insane, the patroness of which is H.R.H. 
Princess Christian, and the president the Earl of Meath, is making 
an earnest Christmas appeal for funds to carry on and extend its 
work. This association, which is the only one of its kind in the 
United Kingdom, assists cases in all partB of the country in various 
ways. All contributions will be thankfully received by the secretary, 
Mr. H. Thornhill Roxby, Church House, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, 

8 W., or they may be paid into the account of the ** After-Care Asso¬ 
ciation,” Union of London and Smiths’ Bank (Victoria-street branch), 
Westminster, London, 8.W. 


A CHRISTMAS GUIDE-BOOK. 

The selection of a Christmas gift is one of the perplexities of modern 
life. Those who have decided upon books for gifts have an excellent 
guide in the Christmas Gift Books Catalogue of the Times BookClub, 
376 and 334, Oxford-street, W., for here under the various main 
headings into which books are divided in art, literature, theology, and 
science, including medicine, probably will be found exactly the kind 
of book which will please the recipient. The prices of the books range 
from a few pence to many shillings, and all tastes seem to be catered 
for. One section of the catalogue Is devoted to new books at, in most 
cases, half the published price. 

Communications not noticed in our present issue will receive attention 
in our next. _ 


A DIARY OF CONGRE8SES. 

We shall publish this diary from time to time that our readers may 
have under their hands the dates of the approaching scientific Con¬ 
gresses. It is unnecessary to issue the lists of all these functions 
week by week, and we propose to make only such gatherings as will 
occur in the immediate future the subject of regular announce¬ 
ment. The following Congresses, Conferences, and Exhibitions are 
announced :— 

Dec. 31st-Jan. 11th, 1913 (London, Olympia).—Children's Welfare 
Exhibition. 

In 1913:— 

March 17th-20th (Paris).—International Congress of Physical 
Education. 

(Easter week) (Berlin).—Fourth International Congress for Physio¬ 
therapy. 

April 3rd-9th (London).—International Congress of Historical 
Studies. 

„ 26th (Ghent) (opens).—International Exhibition. 

June (London).—International Royal Congress 

July 7th-12th (Exeter).—Twenty-eighth Congress of the Royal 
Sanitary Institute. 

Aug. 6th-12th.—(London).—Seventeenth International Con g ress of 
Medicine. 

„ 20th (Ghent).—Third International Congress of Neurology and 
Psychiatry. 

Sept. 2nd-6th (Groningen).—International Physiological Con g r e ss. 

„ 22nd-28th (Milan).—Fourteenth International Anti-aloohoUe 

Congress 

September (Birmingham).—British Association. 

(London).—Historical Medical Exhibition. (Organised by Mr. 
Henry S. Wellcome.) 

(Chicago).—Congress of the International Association of Refri¬ 
geration. 


UEttbical giarjr for % ensuing Meek. 

OPERATIONS. 

METROPOLITAN HOSPITALS. 

MONDAY (23rd).— London (2 p.m.), St. Bartholomew's (1.30 p.m.). St. 
Thomas’s (3.30 p.m.), St. George’s (2 p.m.), St. Mary’s (2.30 p.m.), 
Middlesex (1.30 p.m.), Westminster (2 p.m.), Chelsea (2 p.m.), 
Samaritan (Gynaecological, by Physicians, 2 p.m.), Soho-square 
(2 p.m.), Gt. Northern Central (2.30 p.m.). West London (2.30 p.m.), 
London Throat (9.30 a.m.), Royal Free (2 p.m.), Guy’s (1.30 p.m.), 
Children, Gt. Ormond-street (9 a.m.), St. Mark’s (2.30 p.m.). Central 
London Throat and Ear (Minor, 9 a.m.. Major, 2 p.m.). 

TUESDAY (24th).— London (2 p.m.), St. Bartholomew’s (1.30 p.m.). St. 
Thomas’s (3.30 p.m.), Guy’s (1.30 p.m.), Middlesex (1.30 p.m.), West¬ 
minster (2 p.m.), West London (2.30 p.m.), University College 
(2 p.m.), St. George's (1 p.m.), St. Mary’s (1 p.m.), St. Marrs 
(2.30 p.m.), Cancer (2 p.m.), Metropolitan (2.30 p.m.), London Throat 
(9.30 a.m.), Samaritan (9.30 a.m. and 2.30 p.m.). Throat, Golden- 
square (9.30 a.m.), Soho-square (2 p.m.), Chelsea (2 p.m.). Children, 
Gt. Ormond-street (9 a.m. and 2 p.m.), Tottenham (2.30 P.M.), 
Central London Throat and Ear (Minor, 9 a.m.. Major, 2 p.m.). 
Royal National Orthopaedic (9.30 a.m. and 4 p.m.). 

WEDNESDAY (25th).—St. Bartholomew’s (1.30 p.m.), Univeraity College 
p.m.), Royal Free (2 p.m.), Middlesex (1.30 p.m.). Charing Crocs 



Central (2.30 p.m.), Westminster (2 p.m.), Metropolitan (2.30 p.m.), 
London Throat (9.30 a.m.). Cancer (2 p.m.), Throat, Golden-square 

g .30 A.M.), Guy’s (1.30 p.m.), Royal Bar (2 p.m.). Children. (H. 

rmond-street (9.30 a.m.. Dental, Z p.m.), Tottenham (Ophthalmic, 
2.30 p.m.), West London (2.30 P.M.), Central London Throat and 
Bar (Minor, 9 a.m., Major, 2 p.m.). 

THURSDAY (26th).— St. Bartholomew’s (1.30 p.m.), St. Thomas's 
(3.30 p.m.), University College (2 p.m.). Charing Cross (3 p.m.), Sau 
George’s (1 p.m.), London (2 P.M.), King’s College (2 p.m.), Middieeex 
(1.30 p.m.), St. Mary's (2.30 p.m.), Soho-square (2 p.m.), North-West 
London (2 p.m.), Gt. Northern Central (Gynaecological, 2.30 p.m ), 
Metropolitan (2.30 p.m.), London Throat (9.30 a.m.), Samaritan 
(9.30 a.m. and 2.30 p.m.). Throat, Golden-square (9.30 a.m.). Guy s 
(1.30 p.m.), Royal National Orthopaedic (9 A.M. and 3.30 p.m.). Royal 
Bar (2 p.m.), Children, Gt. Ormond-street (9 A.M. and 2 p.m. 
Aural and Ophthalmic). Tottenham (Gynaecological, 2.30 p.m.), West 
London (2.30 p.m.), Central London Throat and Ear (Minor, 9 a.m.. 
Major, 2 p.m.). 
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FRIDAY (27th).— London (2 P.M.), St. Bartholomew’s (1.30 p.m.), St. 
Thomas's (3.30 p.m.), Guy’s (1.30 p.m.), Middlesex(1.30 p.m.), Charing 
Cross (3 p.m.), St. George’s (1 p.m.). King’s College (2 p.m.), St. Mary’s 
(2 p.m ), Ophthalmic (10 a.m.), Cancer (2 p.m.), Chelsea (2 p.m.) Gt. 
Northern Central (2.30 p.m.). West London (2.30 p.m.), London 
Throat (9.30 a.m.). Samaritan (9.30 a.m. and 2.30 p.m.), Throat, 
Golden-square (9.30 a.m.), Royal National Orthopaedic (3.30 p.m.), 
Soho-square (2 p.m.), Children, Gt. Ormond-street (9 a.m and 
2 p.m.), Tottenham (2.30 p.m.), St. Peter’s (2 p.m.), Central London 
Throat and Ear (Minor. 9 a.m.. Major, 2 p.m.). 

SATURDAY (28th).— Royal Free (9 a.m.), London (2 p.m.), Middlesex 
(1.30 p.m.), St. Thomas’s (2 p.m.), University College (9.15 a.m.), 
Charing Cross (2 p.m.), St. George’s (1 p.m.), St. Mary’s (10 A.M.), 
Throat, Golden-square (9.30 a.m.), Guy’s (1.30 p.m.), Children, Gt. 
Ormond-street (9.30 a.m.), West London (2.30 p.m.). 

At the Royal Eye (2 p.m.), the Royal London Ophthalmic (10 a.m.), 
the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic (1.30 p.m)., and the Central London 
Ophthalmic (2 p.m.) Hospitals operations are performed daily. At the 
western Ophthalmic Hospital operations are performed on Monday, 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday at 3 P.M., and on Wednesday and 
Saturday at 11 a.x. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

It is most important that communications relating to the 
Editorial business of The Lancet should be addressed 
exclusively 4 * To the Editor,” and not in any case to any 
gentleman who may be supposed to be connected with the 
Editorial staff. It is urgently necessary that attention should 
be given to this notice. _ 

It is especially requested that early intelligence of local event* 
having a medical interest , or which it is desirable to bring 
under the notice of the profession , may be sent direct to 
this office. 

Lectures , original articles , and reports should be written on 
one side of the paper only , and when accompanied 

BY BLOCKS IT IS REQUESTED THAT THE NAME OF THB 
AUTHOR, AND IF POSSIBLE OF THE ARTICLE, SHOULD 
BE WRITTEN ON THE BLOCKS TO FACILITATE IDENTI¬ 
FICATION. 

Letterwhether intended for insertion or for private informa¬ 
tion' must be authenticated by the names and addresses of 
their writers—not necessarily for publication. 

We cannot prescribe or recommend practitioners. 

Local papers containing reports or news paragraphs should be 
marked and addressed 44 To the Sub-Editor. ” 

Letters relating to the publication , sale' and advertising 
departments of The Lancet should be addressed 44 To the 
Manager .” 

We cannot undertake to return MSS. not used. 


MANAGER’S NOTICES. 

TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Will Subscribers please note that only those subscriptions 
which are sent direct to the Proprietors of The Lancet at 
their Offices, 423, Strand, London, W.C., are dealt with by 
them ? Subscriptions paid to London or to local newsagents 
(with none of whom have the Proprietors any connexion what¬ 
ever) do not reach The Lancet Offices, and consequently 
inquiries concerning missing copies, <fcc., should be sent to 
the Agent to whom the subscription is paid, and not to 
The Lancet Offices. 


Subscribers, by sending their subscriptions direct to 
The Lancet Offices, will ensure regularity in the despatch 
of their Journals and an earlier delivery than the majority of 
Agents are able to effect. 

The Colonial and Foreign Edition (printed on thin 
paper) is published in time to catch the weekly Friday mails 
to all parts of the world. 

The rates of subscriptions, post free from The Lancet 
Offices, have been reduced, and are now as follows :— 


For the United Kingdom. 

One Year .£1 1 0 

Six Months. 0 12 6 

Three Months . 0 6 6 


To the Colonies and Abroad. 

One Year .£1 6 0 

Six Months. 0 14 0 

Three Months . 0 7 0 


(The rate for the United Kingdom wiU apply also to 
Medical Subordinates in India whose rates of pay, including 
allowances, is less than Rs.50 per month.) 

Subscriptions (which may commence at any time) are 
payable in advance. Cheques and Post Office Orders (crossed 
4 4 London County and Westminster Bank, Covent Garden 
Branch ”) should be made payable to the Manager, 
Mr. Charles Good, The Lancet Offices, 423, Strand, 
London, W.C. _ 


TO COLONIAL AND FOREIGN SUBSCRIBERS. 

Subscribers abroad are particularly requested 

TO NOTE THE RATES OF SUBSCRIPTIONS GIVEN ABOVE. 

The Manager will be pleased to forward copies direct from 
the Offices to places abroad at the above rates, whatever be 
the weight of any of the copies so supplied. 


Sole Agents for America— Messrs. William Wood 
and Co., 51, Fifth Avenue, New York, U.S.A. 


METEOROLOGICAL READINGS. 

(Taken daily at 8.S0 am. by Steward* Instruments.) 

Thb Lancbt Office, Dec. 18th, 1912. 
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The following journals, magazines, fee., have been received.— 

St. Paul Medical Journal, Archives of Pediatrics, South African 
Medical Record, Canadian Practitioner and Review, Canadian Journal 
of Medicine and Surgery, International Journal of Surgery, Maryland 
Medical Journal, St. Thomas’s Hospital Gazette, La Clinique 
Ophtalmologique, Tropical Diseases Bulletin, Symons's Meteorological 
Magazine, London Hospital Gazette, Journal of Physiology, Medical 
Chronicle, Journal of State Medicine. Dublin Journal, Revue de 
Mtkiecine, Revue de Chirurgie, Archives Internationales de Neuro¬ 
logic, American Journal of Medical Sciences. 


Communications, Letters, &c., have been 
received from— 


A- —Ashton-under-Lyne District 
Infirmary, Secretary of; Dr. John 
H. Anderson, Lond.; Dr. H. J. 
Acland, Chicago; Dr. Adolphe 
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Ladies and Gentlemen, —At this our first meeting let 
me begin by congratulating those who have joined our 
society, the purpose of which is the pursuit of knowledge in 
studying the science and art of obstetrics and gynaecology. 
We meet in response to a wide-felt impression that there 
exists in the provinces a large field of opportunity for 
making use of the object we have in view. Your presence 
here to-day is an indication of earnestness in the under¬ 
taking and, I venture to think, an auspicious omen of 
success. We are starting upon a broad democratic basis, 
free from constraints and apart from the trammels of 
custom and tradition ; we are widely searching for truth in 
the light of the greatest good to the greatest number. We 
shall have among us, I doubt not, those who are prepared to 
offer original research, interchange of opinions, and expe¬ 
rience from varied standpoints of observation and practice. 
The in-gathering from this material cannot fail to increase 
our knowledge and to give an impulse to our enthusiasm. 
Thus fortified we are enabled to justify our united existence 
with confidence, and firmly to look forward with courage 
to the future. 

The Progress of Knowledge Gradual. 

At this inaugural meeting it is not easy for me to find a 
fitting theme upon which I may engage your special atten¬ 
tion for a short time. I am conscious that I am addressing 
those whose wisdom and knowledge in this department of 
our art is already well established and proficient. But, may 
1 add, our later years are sometimes accompanied by privi¬ 
leges which may allow us to take advantage of circumstances 
like the present. One of these is the satisfaction of being 
able to review the past and to make a comparison with the 
present. In doing so, if there is one characteristic that 
stands out with more insistence than others it is the indis¬ 
putable fact that there is no finality in knowledge. Yet it 
becomes evident even in such a certainty that the growth of 
our efforts towards the highest attainment is gradual, that 
knowledge comes as it were piecemeal, by accretion on the 
work of those who have gone before and who have laboured 
in similar tracks. The search for truth is ever a quest of 
endeavour and patient persistence; it embraces onward 
movement; progress must be ever active. If we rest we rust, 
drop out of the struggle and cease to be; passive resisters 
find no place in this pursuit. In our profession the capacity 
for taking trouble generally meets with a due reward; it 
affords a solid ground for advance. Directed, as it has been 
at times, by the lofty gift of genius which creates and 
controls, strength is added. Thus by a profounder insight 
the greater problems it has grasped are solved and 
results are given ungrudgingly to the common good of all. 
Results, however, are not always immediate, but they 
eventually become unfolded. As they open to us their 
power of application they impress us with the conviction of 
their value, the significance of which at the time they arose 
we saw not when we moved therein ; so it is :— 

For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 

Seem here no painful inch to gain. 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 

Comes silent, flooding in, the main.* 

[Professor Malins here dealt briefly with the rules which 
had been drawn up for the guidance of the members of the 
new society, and dropped some pertinent hints with regard 


1 Presidential address delivered at the inaugural meeting of the 
Midland Obstetrical and Gynaecological Society on Oct. 24th, 1912. 

» A. H. Clough. 


to the reading of papers and the general conduct of the 
meetings. He proceeded :] 

A period of twenty-five years, a quarter of a century, 
engaged in the special department of a large hospital may be 
granted as an asset of extreme value in a lifetime. For 
this I am indebted to the General Hospital in this city, 
under the auspices of which I am deeply sensible of many 
advantages. The old worn-out and weather-beaten building, 
the present noble structure—a combination both of utility 
and ornament—have each imbued me with their traditions 
and associations, memories which cannot be readily 
foigotten, and indeed which it would be ungenerous to 
allow to fade. 

If I were asked to name some of the most marked 
instances of progress in our calling during the interval I 
have mentioned, I should find no difficulty in recalling a 
number. I may without hesitation, however, single out 
several of them as examples of the text to which I have 
alluded—namely, the gradual evolution of discoveries and 
the discernment of those who have so aptly made use of 
them to the practical benefit of humanity at large. Patho¬ 
logical, chemical, and bacteriological studies have brought 
about a clearer understanding of the nature of infective pro¬ 
cesses and the root evils from which they spring. The 
crude hypotheses of former times have melted away as we 
have become conversant with more accurate methods of 
research and observation. 

Advance made in regard to Puerperal Infections. 

Perhaps in no direction has this modem advance been 
more strongly marked than in the explanation of puerperal 
infections. The gain is great, yet we cannot ignore the 
past in tracing the steps by which it has been attained. 
Undoubtedly the era of regeneration is signalised by the 
work of Semmelweis. Semmelweis, with unfaltering faith 
and dauntless courage, pursued the conviction which had 
obtained possession of his mind—that the origin of puerperal 
fever, so-called, lay in the presence of cadaveric poison, the 
decomposition of animal organic material. Upon the 
foundation of his demonstrations and beliefs has arisen the 
superstructure of our present knowledge in this direction, 
with which the names of Pasteur and Lister will ever be 
associated. To Pasteur’s discoveries, and to the researches, 
sagacity, and insight of Lister we are indebted for the 
application of the doctrines enunciated with so much fervour 
by Semmelweis. During the lifetime of Semmelweis the 
facts and opinions that he strove to inculcate were received 
with mistrust, contumely, and scorn. Borne down by the 
strain of his efforts and the opposition he encountered his 
mind eventually gave way. His ideals had not been realised, 
his work had been disparaged; he died at the age of 47, 
unhonoured and unsung. Forty-six years later, a just, 
though tardy, tribute to his name and worth took the form 
of a noble statue placed in his native town of Budapest.* I 
make this brief allusion to history to emphasise the credit 
due to the past in building up our present knowledge. Much 
might be said of others, in the array of whom the names of 
Gordon, Charles White, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Simpson, 
and Stadfelt stand out in strong relief as gifted pioneers 
in the march of progress. These suffice to show the trend 
of thought upon the question and the earnestness with which 
it has been kept in view. 

The practical point is how far more recent discoveries 
have enabled us to combat the scourge of puerperal sepsis, 
and to abate the number of deaths in childbirth due to this 
cause. The returns of the Registrar-General give ns 
information that the endeavour has not been in vain. To 
quote from the last available report (1910) : * ‘ Puerperal 
fever : The deaths referred to one or other of the definite 
heading comprised under this term (i.e., puerperal septicaemia 
and septic intoxication, puerperal pyaemia, and phlegmasia 
alba dolens) numbered 1113. In addition to these, 161 deaths 
were indefinitely certified as due to ‘puerperal fever* 
(variety unspecified). The total number of deaths certified 
as due to puerperal fever (161) is 29 below that in 1909, and 
oompares with 478 so recently as 1901. ” The figures given 
show distinct improvement in the death-rate from puerperal 
sepsis. Our disappointment would be great were it other¬ 
wise in face of the unremitting attention bestowed upon 


3 The story of his life is told by the late Sir William Sinclair, with 
his characteristic force and expression; a volume which should be read 
by every student of medicine. 
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preventive measures. For a large share of this we are 
indebted to the Midwives Act and the formation of the 
Central Midwives Board. The influence of this body in the 
training and supervision of midwives may be regarded as one 
of the greatest social reforms of our age. Time will mature 
the value of the work so far accomplished. Gradually the 
uneducated and the untrained will lapse from the roll of 
members, their places being filled by others of superior 
intelligence and competence ; with this will loom the light 
of a brighter hope in the future contest against these 
formidable evils. 

The conviction that puerperal infection is a preventable 
complication has steadily become incorporated in the 
practice of midwifery. From nothing, nothing can come. 
If this truth be accepted, whence, may we ask, come 
the disasters and tragedies that make us halt and reflect ? 
Surely they must arise from the infringement of elementary 
rules of knowledge, the breaking of well-known laws of 
cause and effect. I have always taught as a maxim that the 
safest guide in practice at the beginning is “to learn what 
is true in order to do what is right.” This is comprised in 
a few short rules which may readily be remembered. That 
vaginal examinations are very seldom necessary ; the size 
and shape of the pelvis and the position and movements of 
the child in the great majority of cases can be determined 
by external examination ; all tears should be repaired at 
once, all douches avoided, and, lastly, the constant use of 
rubber gloves, kept for this purpose only. Blundell 1 was 
not far from speaking the truth when he said that “he is 
the best accoucheur who keeps his hands in his pockets.” 
It is a common error we often hear when a student tells 
us that he has delivered so many women. If it could be 
realised that women deliver themselves with the assistance 
of nature, oftentimes with less risk than with that of art, 
would it not be wiser simply to attend his cases rather than 
to subject them to the chance of unnecessary danger ? 

It is notoriously admitted that the mortality of childbirth 
in private practice is difficult to obtain with accuracy. 
Notification, now insisted upon, will give material assis¬ 
tance in framing an estimate. Possibly it may remove 
the opprobrium still clinging to some critics that the mor¬ 
bidity and the mortality of private practice is greater than 
that of either midwives or of special hospitals. May I 
digress for a moment and speak of what has been with me a 
long-nurtured desire that we should see maternity homes 
established for women to enter for the purpose of confine¬ 
ment only ! Such homes may be under municipal control or 
they may be of private enterprise, registered, applicable to 
all classes of society on graded payments, according to social 
position and accommodation required. The practitioners in 
charge should be experts in midwifery, the equipment 
should be of the most modern kind, adapted solely for the 
object in view, and the nurses should be trained in the 
special subject of their duties. I feel convinced that many 
advantages may be gained in safety both to mother and 
child, a sounder restoration to health, a greater absence of 
risks, and, though not least, less disturbance of household 
arrangements that are so frequently contributories to mental 
perturbation and physical discomfort. Prejudices may be 
overcome by reason; the prospect of confinement tuto et 
jucunde would tend to allay apprehensions and to lead to 
calmness and confidence in the result. 

Caesarean Section. 

Another and rem vrkable example of the advance made in 
the methods of treatment is shown in the operation of 
Csesarean section. We must all be familiar with the dread 
formerly associated with the performance of this operation. 
In 1870 Dr. Barnes, 5 in his classic work on obstetric opera¬ 
tions, wrote of this: “ It is resorted to with a feeling akin 
to despair for the fate of the mother, which is scarcely 
tempered with the hope of saving the child. It is looked 
upon by the great body of obstetricians as the last desperate 
resource, as the most forcible example of that kind of 
surgery which John Hunter regarded as the reproach of 
surgeons, being a confession that their art is baffled.” The 
statistics of Dr. Radford, published ten years later (for 
Croat Britain and Ireland), give 77 cases, of which 66 died, 
or 85-71 per cent. In 1888 I)r. Harris tabulated 153 cases 
from American literature, with 37 per cent, recoveries. 


* P:i idi>l»*H and Practice of Midwifery, 18 0, j . 465. 
4 Obstetric Operations. 1870. p. 320. 


Dr. A. L. Galabin 0 gives the mortality of 84 per cent, for 
British statistics in former years. The most recent figures 
given by Dr. Araand Routh, 8 in a valuable monograph 
from wliich I take the author's words, show a great 
contrast to those of earlier years. The cases collected, 
numbering 1282, represent the complete consecutive list 
of all the cases of Csesarean section operated upon for 
all sorts of conditions in Great Britain and Ireland by 
obstetricians and gynaecologists living on June 1st, 1910. Of 
the 1282 Caesarean sections performed up to June 30th. 1910, 
1254 have been operated upon for all conditions since 1890 
with a mortality of 145, or 11 per cent During the last 
uncompleted five years (Jan. 1st, 1906, to June 30th, 1910) 
711 cases of Caesarean section have been performed with 
58 deaths, or 8* 1 per cent. ; and this may roughly be con¬ 
sidered to be the present death-rate for all indications in the 
United Kingdom. The death-rate for cases of contracted 
pelvis during the last five years will be seen to be 6 1 per 
cent. ; the death-rate in favourable cases (469 in all) is only 
2*9 per cent., favourable cases meaning when the patient 
was “ not in labour ” or where labour had just commenced. 
But mark these very important figures. In “labour, mem¬ 
branes ruptured,” the mortality was 10*8 per cent., and in 
“frequent examinations or attempts at delivery,” it was 
34- 3 per cent. Some of us in consulting practice may recall 
the feeling of hopelessness with which we have witnessed 
the results of long-continued labour with combined exhaus¬ 
tion and infection dominant. In these extreme cases I have 
at times been impressed with the feeling that my presence 
has been sought, not from any possible power to save the 
patient, but merely to lend dignity to dissolution, to afford 
a solace to the survivors who mourn, and to condone a 
sacrifice to the dangers of delay. Prior to the time of th* 
recent success mentioned it can be well understood that 
women to whom stern necessity offered the chance of life by 
Ciesarean section literally sat in darkness and in the shadow 
of death. This grim foreboding has now ceased to exist ; 
confidence has taken the place of doubt and uncertainty. 

To Porro in 1876 we owe the advent of a fresh impulse 
given to safety in removal of the uterus. Even more deeply 
are we indebted to Sanger in 1882 for the incalculable value 
of his teaching in the conservative operation of Caesaiean 
section. Sanger achieved what had hitherto been incom¬ 
plete ; where art had to be substituted for natural delivery 
he engaged art to complete the process with safety by 
securing the closure of the uterine wound. Thus he laid the 
spectre which for ages hovered over the bed of those upon 
whom Caesarean section was to be performed. With this 
perilous difficulty removed, the operation has, under 
favourable circumstances, been reduced from the domain 
of terror into the region of one of the most promising in 
obstetric practice. Failure in cases of contracted pelvis is 
rarely met with if the principles and methods of Sanger arv 
followed. “ Peace hath her victories no less renowned than 
war ”; 9 it would be hard to find a triumph more worthy than 
this to be included in tha roll of fame. 

Cancer. 

There are many other subjects with which we have to deaJ 
almost daily waiting for further elucidation ; of these none 
is more prominent than the world-wide efforts that are 
being made to interpret the origin of cancer, and, by 
deduction, the best methods of treatment. We are told 
in the reports of the Registrar-General that during the 
past 14 years (1897-1911) the death-rate from this cause 
among women is increasingly great; that while cancer 
of the uterus has shown little oi no increase during this 
period, the mortality from mammary cancer has increased by 
29 per cent., notwithstanding lives saved by improved 
methods of treatment. The greatest absolute increase, 
however, among women has been from cancer of the 
intestines, the mortality attributed to which has be's 
practically doubled during the past 14 years. As a clo ^ 
ally to uterine cancer that of chorion epithelioma has resulted 
in interesting explanations as to affinity with its malignant 
relation. The propriety of early recognition and treatment 
has been especially enforced. Much discussion has rang'd 
round the operative treatment of cancer of the uterus. We 


• Manual of Midwifery, sixth edition, p. 736. 

7 Webster ; Text-book of Obstetrics, p. 711. 

* Journal of Obstetrics and Qynwcology, vol. \ix., 1911. 
y Milton : Address to Lord General Cromwell. 
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cannot deny to Wertheim the credit due to his admirable 
work, and to the ability and exactness with which his 
teaching is stamped. A greater number of recorded 
cases are yet required to estimate clearly the effect upon 
the continuance of life after his radical method of 
extirj>ation. 

Progress and Inquiry in other Directions. 

With regard to gynaecology there is much to be noted in 
the progressive nature and value of the work accomplished. 
It must be confessed, however, that the tendency to 
operative treatment in the diseases of women has not 
diminished. There is still much to be learned in the way of 
treatment, both in the diseases and in the disorders to 
which women are liable. Naturally among those actively 
engaged in daily routine, when illness comes death is 
dreaded and incapacity is feared. It is sometimes difficult 
to determine when it may be advisable to take a nearer or a 
more distant path to gain the object desired. Necessity and 
expediency have different values in settling the wisest 
course to follow. The sufferer is often left to make her 
own choice, without sufficient or, indeed, any knowledge 
to guide her destiny. Our own experience tells us that 
the longer though less attractive road is frequently 
attended with sound recovery and with less risk. Observa¬ 
tion of the course of illness in pelvic inflammatory condi¬ 
tions, particularly those of specific infection, justifies me in 
making this comment. 

A large opportunity has been offered for the radical treat¬ 
ment of fibroid tumours of the uterus. It has been clearly 
demonstrated that these growths are liable to changes of a 
degenerative kind which affect their growth, structure, and 
function. Consequently there is a greater risk in adopting 
a passive attitude towards them than formerly believed. 
The remarkably successful results of early operative treat¬ 
ment have been attended with a record that bids to emulate 
the history of ovariotomy. 

Surgical modes of restoring displacements of the uterus 
have evoked a number of ingenious and skilful plans of treat¬ 
ment based upon sound principles, the effects of which 
contrast strongly with the mechanical methods of former 
years. 

We are upon the threshold of many innovations which 
promise full opportunities for future inquiry and proof. 
The influence of the thyroid and parathyroid glands on 
jjregnancy, the menopause, and associated conditions ; the 
significance of lutein cells ; the consideration of various 
sera and vaccines offer extended possibilities in many direc¬ 
tions. Another aspect of knowledge in the future is also 
full of interest—the bearing of ante-natal conditions in 
development and disease. The importance of certain social 
questions will be affected by knowledge thus obtained. After 
all, is there anything new under the sun ? We often find 
that the ideas we have been wont to regard as original have 
been forestalled by others; incidentally may I illustrate 
this from a quaint writer of the seventeenth century, Sir 
Thomas Browne?—“ They tliat enter the world with original 

diseases . have not only common mortality but sick 

traductions to destroy them, make commonly short courses, 
and live not at length but in figures, so that a sound 
Caesarean nativity may outlast a natural birth, and a knife 
may sometimes make way for a more lasting fruit than a 
midwife. ” 10 

Some Prominent Workers in the Past. 

In all times the onward movement of civilisation has been 
accompanied by emigration from the less populated to the 
larger centres, where greater facilities are presumed to exist 
for the acquisition and diffason of knowledge. And yet in 
these aggregations, from the vastness of metropolitan cities 
there is oftentimes found a lack of cohesion, a listlessness 
•of fraternal frankness and sympathy that weaken the union 
-of kindred spirits and make individual isolation more defined. 
It is an atmosphere that frequently cools the ardour of the 
newcomer and renders the ambitious wary of his title to 
fame. It is evident that in this influx to the capital the 
provinces contribute largely, the fittest survive and become 
merged into the central stream of progress, where they are 
adopted as citizens of a huge concentration. In our 
profession instances of this kind are numerous, but there are 


10 Religio Medici, E 1. Dr. Lloyd Roberts, p. 215. 


yet many provincial names which have left a lasting 
impression upon the history and progress of our calling; and 
numbers still at the present time who remain to uphold 
with distinction the true spirit of the past. 

Among the Midland towns it will be granted that Bir¬ 
mingham has held a foremost place. J. T. Ingleby was the 
first lecturer at the Royal School of Medicine here. In 1842 
he published a work, “Facts and Cases in Obstetric 
Medicine,” and later, “A Practical Treatise on Uterine 
Haemorrhage.” These were regarded as authoritative works 
exhibiting much diligence and power of observation. More 
recently the researches of the late John \Y. Taylor added to 
the knowledge of ectopic gestation and other subjects. His 
writings are marked by zealous and carefully noted clinical 
work. It must, however, be admitted that the most powerful 
impetus to the subject of gynaecology in our time was given 
by Lawson Tait, whose reputation spread far beyond the 
bounds of the locality in which he lived and practised. Tait 
died in 1899. He was a remarkable man, with many varied 
attributes of character, dominated by strong will power. A 
man of conspicuous ability, bold in action, fearless in 
expression ; a clever surgeon, quick in apprehension and 
fertile in resource ; one whose versatility and energy 
stimulated enthusiasm and provoked emulation. His influence 
marked a new era in the progress of gymecology, and made 
him famous during his career in onr midst. 

Present Facilities in Birmingham. 

In this great centre, priding ourselves as the second town 
in the kingdom, we are not without adequate means of 
carrying on in the best manner the special purposes of our 
profession. We have an admirable and well-administered 
hospital for women ; a special department for women at the 
General Hospital, and a similar one at the Queen's Hospital; 
and a maternity hospital equipped with all modern require¬ 
ments, to which is attached an outside lying-in department. 
In the last-named institution much valuable work is done in 
the teaching and training both of students and midwives. 
The opportunities for upholding the intention of the 
Midwives Act are well maintained under the supervision of 
the medical officer of health. There are now, owing to the 
extension of the city, 252 midwives upon the roll ; as a 
proof of efficiency among them I may quote from Dr. John 
Robertson’s report: “In the old Birmingham area there 
were, on the 31st December, 1911, 192 midwives in actual 
practice. These mid wives attended 9290 births as compared 
with 9439 in 1910, 9238 in 1909, and 9244 in 1908. The 
total number of births registered in the old city area was 
14,704, so that the midwives attended 63 per cent, of the 
births in the old city area.” Another very important arrange¬ 
ment has been made for the admission of cases of puerperal 
fever to the Hospital for Women on the recommendation of 
the health department. The hospital authorities have 
agreed to set aside a ward for septic cases containing two 
beds : thus the highest medical and nursing skill available 
will be obtained under the most favourable conditions. 

I have endeavoured to sketch some features of our 
onward movement. I am conscious how imperfectly I have 
expressed what has been uppermost in my thoughts, but 
if any suggestion that I have made may lead to reflection, or 
kindle increased interest in our undertaking, my short¬ 
comings will be amply repaid. Let us therefore look to the 
past for experience, to the present for action, and to the 
future for success. 


Foreign University Intelligence.— 

Vienna: Dr. S. v. Schumacher has been promoted to an 
Extraordinary Professorship of Anatomy. Dr. Richard 
Bauer has been recognised as privat-dooent of Medicine.— 
Wurzburg: Dr. Joh. Erast Schmidt has been recognised as 
privat-docent of Surgery. 

The Royal Sanitary Institute.—T he Henry 

Saxon Snell prize of 50 guineas for an essay on “The 
Ventilating, Lighting, Heating, and Water-supply Appliance-* 
and Fittings for an Operating Room for a General Hospital ” 
has been awarded one half to Mr. John l)arch, M.R.San.I. 
(Wandsworth), and the other half to Mr. H. F. V. Newsome 
(Manchester) and Mr. John G. Cherry, M.RSan.I. (Man¬ 
chester). A bronze medal of the institute will be awarded 
to each of the successful competitors. 
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A NOTE UPON 

THE COMPLETE REMOVAL OF PLEURAL 
EFFUSIONS 

BY THE REGULATION OF INTRATHORACIC 
PRESSURE DURING ASPIRATION 
(OXYGEN REPLACEMENT). 1 

By H. MORRISTON DAVIES, M.C. Cantab., F.R.C.S. Eng., 

ASSISTANT SURGEON, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 


Although paracentesis of the chest is such a common 
procedure it does not seem to be at all fully realised that the 
ordinary method of withdrawing the fluid by aspiration is 
most unsatisfactory. Aspiration in itself is not devoid of 
danger, and it is frequently the cause of considerable 

Fig. 1. 



Right-sided pleural effusion in a man aged 75. There is dis¬ 
placement of the heart and the mediastinum to the 


Figs. 1 and 2 were taken before and after the withdrawal of 
1000 c.c. In this case malignant disease of the lung was 
suspected, and the effusion was tapped in the hope that the 
lung would be sufficiently uncovered to permit of a diagnosis 
being arrived at by the physical signs and skiagraphy. An 
examination of these skiagrams shows, however, that the 
level of the fluid has been lowered barely one interspace by 
the tapping, and that the root of the lung and the lower 
lobes are still wholly obscured. 

The reason of the apparent discrepancy between the 
alteration in the level of the fluid in the second skiagram and 
the withdrawal of over one litre of fluid is quite easy of 
explanation. Before the tapping is done the pressure in the 
affected pleural cavity is either only slightly negative or even 
positive, the mediastinum and its contents are displaced to 
the opposite side, and the lung is collapsed. The effects of 

Fig. 2. 



Skiagram of the same patient after 1000 c.c. of fluid had been 
drawn off. The level of the fluid has been lowered about 
one interspace only. The heart and mediastinum ahow 
much less displacement. 


discomfort to the patient. It may be said, moreover, that as 
a general rule never more than 50 per cent, of the fluid present 
can be withdrawn at a single tapping ; and when, therefore, 
aspiration is used for the 


purpose of getting rid of an 
effusion, so as to allow of 
an examination of the lung 
by radioscopy and radio¬ 
graphy, it is practically use¬ 
less. 2 Symptoms of distress 
—e.g., cough and pain—often 
appear when only 1 or 1£ 
litres of fluid have been with¬ 
drawn, yet the desire to take 
out as much fluid as possible 
does not infrequently tempt 
the operator to continue the 
aspiration after these sym¬ 
ptoms have first appeared, 
thereby increasing the risks 
of oedema or of cardiac 
embarrassment. When one 
side of the chest is full of 
fluid the removal of 1500 c.c. is 
regarded as most satisfactory, 
but skiagrams will show that 
there is still an astonishing 
amount of fluid left behind. 


* The expense* of this investiga¬ 
tion have been in part defrayed by 
a grant from the Graham Research 
Fund. 

a There is no doubt that some of 
the discredit which has been so 
unjustly thrown on the value of 
skiagraphy in lung disease is due to 
this fact (compare Figs. 1 and 2). 


Fig. 


the removal of the fluid are to 
to permit of the mediastinum 
their normal position, and 

3 . 



Skiagram of the same patient after the further removal of 
1500 c.c. by ' ~ - 


by the oxygen replacement method. 

bfe, a ’ .. 


The dia- 

ragm is now visible, and the only fluid in the chest is a 
all collection between the chest wall and the lateral 
aspect of the diaphragm. Above this there is a small 
pneumothorax. The whole of the lung is exposed, and a 
shadow can be seen extending down from the hilum into 
the lower lobe. 


increase the negative pressure, 
and its contents to return to 
finally to allow the lung to 
expand ; it is only when this 
last change is taking place 
that the level of the fluid 
begins to sink. 

As the chest is a closed 
chamber it is obvious that 
if fluid is withdrawn, either 
a rapidly increasing negative 
pressure must be produced or 
the fluid must lie replaced by 
some other substance. In para¬ 
centesis both median isms are 
brought into play, but there 
is a limit to the rapid altera¬ 
tion in the position of the 
mediastinum and to the ex¬ 
pansion of the lungs when 
these are the seat of fibrotic 
changes or are surrounded 
by a thickened or adherent 
pleura, and when the traction 
exerted on these by the 
increasing negative pressure 
exceeds a certain grade the 
symptoms of distress so con¬ 
stantly seen during paracen¬ 
tesis are produced. 

The clear recognition of 
these facts suggests that if 
it were possible, during the 
process of withdrawing flukl 
to modify the intrathorax ie 
changes produced by the 
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increasing negative pressure, by introducing from without 
some non-irritating sterile substitute, the whole of the fluid 
could be withdrawn. The most obvious substitute is air, but 
it is found that of the three principal gases of the atmo¬ 
sphere, oxygen when in contact with the pleura is absorbed 
rapidly, while the nitrogen and carbon dioxide are absorbed 
at a much slower rate. Since, however, it is desirable that 
the pneumothorax produced should be absorbed as quickly as 
possible I have used oxygen instead of air for the replace¬ 
ment of the fluid in all my cases. 

Technique. —Fortunately, the methods which have been 
elaborated for the safe introduction into the pleura of 
measured quantities of nitrogen in cases of phthisis are 
equally applicable to the introduction of oxygen, and I have 
found Dr. Kornmann’s apparatus, which I use for both 
nitrogen and oxygen pneumothorax, extremely convenient 
and easy of control. When, however, oxygen is being used 
as a substitute for fluid the needle designed for the intro¬ 
duction of nitrogen is useless, as the bore of the needle is 
very small and does not allow the transmission of the 
respiratory movements of the chest to the manometer, and 
it is, of course, an absolute sine qua non that no gas is intro¬ 
duced into the chest unless the manometer, giving undula¬ 
tions which correspond with the respirations, indicates with 
certainty that the point of the needle is in the pleural 
cavity. I have, therefore, had made for me a needle and 
cannula which, as regards the shaft and its connexions, 
resemble in many ways an aspirating needle and cannula, 
but the lumen of the cannula is 1 mm. in diameter, and the 



Partial pneumothorax on the left side. When the patient was 
admitted the left pleural cavity was full of fluid, and the 
lung was in a state of complete collapse. The fluid was 
drawn off by oxygen replacement aspiration, and the 
skiagram shows the lung partially expanded as a result of 
the absorption of the oxygen. The previous attempts at 
emptying the pleural cavity by simple aspiration were 
unsuccessful, as the lung failed to expand and the fluid 
rapidly rcaccumulated. 

point of the needle lies flush with the oblique and sharpened 
end of the cannula in the same manner as in a spinal needle 
and cannula. 3 


This needle has been made for me by Messrs. Krohne and Seaeraann 


The patient lies in a semi-recumbent position well propped 
up in bed. turned slightly on to the sound side with the arm 
on the affected side well forward. The skin between the 
anterior and posterior axillary lines is painted with iodine, 
and the fifth and eighth intercostal spaces are marked in the 
mid-axillary line. A hypodermic needle filled with 2 per 
cent, novocaine is first used, and an area of skin the size of 
a threepenny-piece is infiltrated, and the needle of the 
syringe is then pushed through the centre of this area into 

Fig. 5. 



Complete pneumothorax. Lung collapsed and fixed by 
adhesions. The patient had been admitted with a pyo¬ 
pneumothorax ; the pus was withdrawn bv oxygen replace¬ 
ment aspiration. This skiagram was taken a month later. 

the intercostal space, the piston being meanwhile driven 
home. A small incision 3 mm. long is now made through 
the infiltrated skin with a double-edged tenotome knife. 
5 c.c. of novocaine are drawn up into a record syringe fitted 
with a needle 5 cm. long ; the needle is passed through the 
incision and pushed slowly through the intercostal space, 
the novocaine being slowly injected all the time until the 
point of the needle is felt to slip through the pleura. The 
piston is then withdrawn and fluid should appear in the 
syringe, giving evidence that the effusion has been reached 
and confirming the nature of the same. When this has been 
done in both interspaces the needle connected with the 
aspirating bottle and vacuum pump is passed through the 
lower anaesthetised area into the fluid, while the needle con¬ 
nected with the oxygen apparatus is passed through the upper 
anEesthetised area. It is hardly necessary to emphasise the 
importance of testing both pieces of apparatus before use— 
i.e., seeing that fluid is sucked up through the one needle 
into the aspirating bottle, and that oxygen does pass out 
through the other needle. When the needles have been 
introduced it is absolutely essential that the manometer 
connected with the upper needle should show respiratory 
movements, and until and unless these are obtained no 
oxygen must be allowed to escape through the needle. 
Fluid is now aspirated from the chest and the aspiration 
continued until the patient either coughs or experiences the 
slightest pain. The aspiration is then immediately stopped, 
and 50 c.c. or 100 c.c. of oxygen are allowed to run in 
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slowly. The pain or cough will at once disappear, and the 
aspiration is continued until the recurrence of some sym- 
pt)m demands the introduction of more oxygen. This 
process is continued until no more fluid can be withdrawn. 
Towards the end of the process oxygen will be found to 
escape with the fluid, and the proportion of oxygen intro¬ 
duced to fluid withdrawn must be increased. 

If this procedure is carried out efficiently the patient 
experiences practically no distress, either during or at the 
end, and a skiagram taken at the conclusion will show the 
almost complete disappearance of the fluid and a small 
pneumothorax, while the lung, no longer obscured by the 
fluid, permits of complete radioscopic and radiographic 
examination. 

The following table shows the variations of the intra- 
thoracic pressure as recorded during such a procedure; 


Amount of 
fluid with¬ 
drawn. 

Symptom 

produced. 

Intra¬ 
pleural 
pressure: 
inspiratory. 

Amount of 

o 9 

introduced. 

Intra¬ 
pleural 
pressure: 
expiratory, f 

Sym¬ 

ptoms. 

c.c. 


mm. Hg. 

c.c. 

mm. Hg. 


685 

Slight pain. 

-8 

100 

-6 

None. 

285 

Slight 

cough. 

| -16 : 

100 

! -7 

! 

i ” 

260 + 0 2 

„ 

i “ 15 

100 

-10 

,, 

200 + O., 

Slight pain. 

1 -19 

100 

-14 

,, 

170 + O a 

„ 

-26 

100 

| “17 

i 

57 + O a 

1 

-32* 

100 

-15 | 

** 

__ 

_ _ 

.. . 

_ _ 

'_ _ 

___ 


* —22 mm. Hg expiratory. t -2 ram. Hg at start. 


while the skiagrams, Figs. 1 and 2, show the condition before 
paracentesis and after withdrawal of 1000 c.c. of fluid by the 
ordinary method, and Fig. 3, after the subsequent removal of 
a further 1500 c.c. by the oxygen replacement method. An 
interesting point will be noticed in the figures in the table 
relating to the intrapleural pressure. While at first pain is 
produced by a comparatively slight increase in the negative 
pressure, at each successive withdrawal of fluid a greater 
degree of negative pressure can be tolerated before any 
symptoms appear, until at the end the pressure during 
inspiration was — 32 mm. Hg and during expiration 
—22 mm. Hg. 4 

I have so far endeavoured to show that by partially sub¬ 
stituting oxygen for the fluid withdrawn the operation of 
paracentesis can be performed with a minimum of dis¬ 
comfort to the patient, and without the occurrence of those 
symptoms of distress so commonly manifested towards the 
conclusion, and often lasting for some time afterwards ; 
that the whole, instead of only a portion, of the fluid can be 
withdrawn ; and that the lung can be cleared so as to permit 
of complete radioscopy and radiography. This method of 
oxygen replacement has still further advantages. 

In certain cases, where there has been an inflammatory 
reaction of the pleura and the lung has been completely 
collapsed by fluid, the lung is incapable of any or of com¬ 
plete expansion owing to the thickening of the visceral 
pleura or to the formation of adhesions. When the lung is 
capable of partial expansion it is probable that if a steady 
traction could be exerted on its pleural aspect the adhesions 
and thickened pleura would gradually yield, and the visceral 
and parietal layers finally come into apposition. This can be 
effected if oxygen is allowed to replace the fluid. Two pro¬ 
cesses are at work in connexion with the intrapleural 
oxygen—the one an absorption of the gas and the other 
an interchange of gases. The absorption is the more 
rapid process, and in about 60 hours after the introduc¬ 
tion of oxygen it will be found that most of the oxygen 
is absorbed, but there is still some gas in the pleural cavity ; 
this gas consists of nitrogen and carbon dioxide. These 
gases in their turn are absorbed, but more slowly. The 
effect of this is to produce a steady traction on the lung, 
which causes it slowly toexpanrl. In some cases, it is true, 
there may be some reaccumulation of fluid, necessitating a 
second paracentesis with substitution of oxygen, but in all 
cases where the lung is capable of expansion the effect of 
the traction on the lung is marked. 

4 I am indebted to Dr. Sydney Martin ior allowing me to do an 
jxvgen replacement aspiration in this patient and to publish the 
akiigrams. 


The skiagram (Fig. 4) shows a lung in the process of 
expansion as the result of the removal of the fluid, with 
substitution of oxygen and the subsequent traction on the 
lung by the absorption of the gas. 

When the lung is incapable of expansion it may be 
possible to relieve the patient of the weight and the dis¬ 
comfort of having one side of the chest filled with some 
3 or 4 litres of fluid by replacing this fluid by oxygen. The 
value of the oxygen over nitrogen in such a case is that 
until the whole of the fluid has been drawn off it i* 
impossible to estimate the degree to which the lung is bound 
down. If this fixation is complete oxygen is automatically 
replaced by nitrogen and carbon dioxide. Fig. 5 is a 
skiagram of a man who had a pyopneumothorax, the result 
possibly of the intrapleural rupture of a tubercular cavity. 
The pus was withdrawn by aspiration and oxygen intro¬ 
duced. The skiagram taken one month later shows no re¬ 
accumulation of fluid and only slight expansion of the lung. 
The patient had just returned after three weeks at a con¬ 
valescent home. He had gained 81b. in weight, and stated 
that on the previous day he had walked for 4£ hours. 

The following analyses of the nature and interchange of 
gases within the pleural cavity of the patient just referred 
to were very kindly made for me by Sir William Ramsay 

Analysi * 1— Of the gases in the pleural cavity at the time oi 
admission : Nitrogen, 95 45 per cent.; CO, 4*55 per cent. No other gas 
present. 

Amilyns* l.—Oi the gases in the pleural cavity after withdrawing 
1250 c.c. of fluid and introducing 7Mc.c. of oxygen: Nitrogen, 74•{£ 
per cent. ; oxygen, 21 ‘56 per cent. ; CO, 4'35 per cent. 

Analyti* .>.—Of the gases in the pleural cavity four days later: 
Nitrogen, 98’13 per cent. ; oxygen, 0*69 per cent.; CO, 1*18 per cent. 

Air has been used by various observers in the treatmei.i 
of pleurisy and empyema, or to facilitate the withdrawal 
of fluid, and the first paper dealing with this subject was 
published by Parker in 1882 in The Lancet. Since then 
papers have been published by Potain, Kawekara and 
Kawai, Forlanini, Barr, Holmgren, and others. The advan¬ 
tages of the accurate control of the intrathoracic pressure 
during aspiration and of the use of oxygen seem to be less 
fully appreciated. 


A CASE OF EMPYEMA IN AN INFANT 
AGED FIVE WEEKS, WITH OPERA¬ 
TION AND RECOVERY. 

By F. G. CHANDLER, M.A., M.B. Cantab.. 
M.R.C.S. Eng. , 

LATE HOUSE PHYSICIAN, ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL- 


On the night of Jan. 7th, 1912, a mother brought her 
child to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital saying that he had ju>t 
had a convulsion. The child, aged 5 weeks, was born a: 
full term and appeared quite healthy at birth ; a small 
“ place,” however, was noticed on the right side of the neck, 
which proved to be a branchial fistula. During the firs: 
week he had gained 1 lb. in weight. The second week was 
uneventful, but in the third a little discharge of pus was 
noticed from the fistula. The child still took his food well, 
but about this time began to cough. Throughout the fourth 
week the cough continued and the neck kept discharging. 
On Jan. 6th the child refused the breast and became 
terribly pale, and lay so that the mother could “scarcely 
tell whether he was alive or dead.” He was like this all 
through the night and “white foam kept dribbling out of the 
mouth.” The next morning the condition was the same and 
remained so until 6 p.m., when he went a “grey-black 
colour, the nostrils went in and out, and the lips were 
white ” ; this was soon followed by the severe convulsion 
mentioned above. The phlegmatic parent then bestirred 
herself and brought the child to the hospital. 

On admission the child was extremely evanosed and of a 
purplish colour, not convulsed. The eyes were normal and 
the tongue was fairly clean. The temperature was 98- 2° ¥ 
(taken two or three times), the pulse was 170. and the 
respirations w’ere 68. The veins of the neck stood ovt 
prominently and were engorged. On the right side of th 
neck, immediately above the sterno-clavicular articulation, 
was a small orifice surrounded by a raised inflamed area 
this was discharging pus, and into it a probe could be pas>el 
a short distance; it appeared to be a branchial fistula- 
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diagnosis which subsequent investigation confirmed. There 
was no head retraction. Examination of the thorax showed 
that both sides of the chest moved equally and well. On 
percussion almost absolute dulness was at once noticed on 
the left side; this extended nearly up to the clavicle 
under which skodaic resonance was obtained. Over 
the dull area the breath sounds were weaker than on the 
right side, but somewhat harsh and almost bronchial 
in character. A few crepitations were heard. Behind there 
was absolute dulness over the whole of the left side ; breath 
sounds as above. The heart sounds, which were normal, 
were heard best under the right nipple; the heart apparently 
had been pushed over to this side. No cardiac dulness 
was demonstrable to the right of the sternum, but this 
could be explained by the heart being covered by the right 
lung which was in a temporary condition of compensatory 
emphysema. Both bieasts were greatly enlarged and 
secreted milk freely. The tip of the spleen was felt. The 
liver was not enlarged. Nothing else abnormal was dis¬ 
covered. The legs could not be fully extended on the flexed 
thigh (? significance). 

The child was admitted at once, given a hot bath, and 
christened. Milk-and-water and brandy were given by the 
nose, and a drachm of castor oil was administered. The babe 
slept well. The next morning the signs were as above. The 
chest was explored with a somewhat large syringe, the 
puncture being made just below the angle of the left 
scapula. Thick greenish-yellow' pus was obtained and about 
an ounce was drawn off. Soon after, having sterilised the 
skin with acetone and iodine, an incision was made by 
thrusting a knife into the pleural cavity at a point half an 
inch from the mid-line in the ninth left interspace and 
cutting through the structures of the intercostal space 
towards the axilla for about half an inch. Thick pus flowed 
freely and several ounces escaped. No anaesthetic of any 
kind was given, a rib was not resected, and there was no 
shock. A rubber drainage-tube was inserted, sewm iato the 
skin, and gauze dressings were applied. The lung expanded 
at once. 

The pus was examined bacteriologically, a pure culture 
-of staphylococcus pyogenes aureus being obtained. A 
similar examination of the pus from the neck sinus showed 
the same organism. 

The chest drained well most of the time ; once or twice a 
gauze drain was inserted, but this did not allow free escape 
of pus, so the rubber tubing was replaced. The blue cyanosed 
appearance lasted a day or two and then disappeared 
entirely. The pleural cavity was irrigated with normal 
saline solution, the wound swabbed with hydrogen peroxide, 
and the surrounding skin well smeared with boric ointment, 
which prevented soreness of the skin and cured several 
small pustules that were springing up. The sinus in the 
neck was powdered with iodoform and poulticed with 
linseed, which cleared it up ; it continued to give trouble, 
however, until the whole sinus was operated on and dis¬ 
sected out. Iodine baths were given part of the time. 

About Jan. 18th the child had a nice healthy colour, was 
taking the bottle well, and appeared to be on the high road 
to recovery. The left side was everywhere resonant and the 
breath sounds were good. Some moist sounds were present. 
By Feb. 5th the wound had ceased discharging and was 
healing well. The child completely recovered, and with the 
•exception of the neck sinus filling up and then discharging, 
nothing eventful occurred. 

On Feb. 19th the case was transferred to a surgical ward, 
when Mr. H. J. Waring operated upon the neck and dis¬ 
sected out the sinus. It proved to be a tubular structure 
about an inch in length, along which a fair-sized probe could 
be passed. Its walls were lined with stratified squamous 
epithelium at its external end and by columnar ciliated 
•epithelium at the deeper levels, and it was surrounded by 
lymphoid tissue markedly vascularised and by fibrous tissue. 
It appears to have been what Weglowski calls “lateral 
fistula of the neck,” and which, he says, takes origin from 
the remains of the hypoblastic diverticulum which arises 
from the pharyngeal part of the third visceral cleft and 
^extends down the neck to form the thymus gland. 1 No 
•communication with the pharynx was demonstrated, but this 
may have been due to the difficulty of passing a probe, a 
trouble which apparently nearly always arises in these cases 


1 Thompson and Miles : Manual of Surgery. 


owing to the tortuous course of the sinus. After dissecting 
as far as possible the tube was cut, the proximal end 
ligatured, and the stump touched with pure carbolic acid. 
The child made a good recovery. 

This case, for the permission to publish which I am 
indebted to Dr. H. H. Tooth, is of special interest for the 
folllowing reasons: the age of the child, the nature of the 
causative organism, the recovery, and the presence of the 
sinus in the neck. Empyema is not uncommon during the 
first year of life, and, indeed, may be congenital, but there 
appear to be few cases recorded so young as five weeks. The 
organism, staphylococcus pyogenes aureus, is one of the 
rarest causative organisms of empyema; and also with this 
the prognosis is said to be extremely bad. 2 

St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, B.C. 


Utebkal Satieties. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF MEDICINE. 


OBSTETRICAL AND GYNAECOLOGICAL SECTION. 
Hydrocephalus complicated by Eclampsia , Fibroids , and 
Contraction Ring.—The Contraction Ring as a Cause of 
Dystocia. 

A meeting of this section was held on Dec. 5th, Dr. 
Amand Routh, the President, being in the chair. 

Dr. Florence Willey read a short communication on a 
case of Hydrocephalus complicated by Eclampsia, Fibroids, 
and a Contraction Ring. The patient, who w as 37 years of 
age and a primigravida, was first seen in the seventh month 
of pregnancy, when slight oedema and albuminuria were 
present, but these symptoms disappeared under treatment. 
The fibroids were subperitoneal and situated near the fundus. 
Pregnancy went to term, but the membranes ruptured ten 
days before labour ; the presentation was a footling. Six or 
seven hours after the onset of pains an eclamptic fit occurred, 
followed by two others at intervals of half an hour. The urine 
now contained a good deal of albumin. The legs, body, and 
arms were delivered by traction, and it was then found that 
the descent of the head was arrested by a firm ring of con¬ 
traction round the neck. Above the ring intermittent con¬ 
tractions could be felt in the body of the uterus; the cord 
had ceased to pulsate. A large mass could be felt in the 
uterine cavity, but whether this was a fibroid or the enlarged 
head could not be made out. The spinal canal was 
accordingly punctured in the lower dorsal region, and 
cerebro-spinal fluid flowed out freely. Traction was now 
steadily kept up, and in 20 minutes the contraction ring 
yielded and the head was delivered. Two more fits occurred 
after delivery. The temperature was over 100° F. for three 
days, and there was some jaundice, but in the end the 
patient’s recovery was satisfactory. 

Dr. Clifford White read a paper on the Contraction 
Ring as a Cause of Dystocia, in which he contrasted the 
clinical picture given by these cases with those where a 
retraction ring forms as a result of obstructed labour. The 
chief points were: That with a contraction ring (1) the 
lower uterine segment was not thinned or over-distended ; 
(2) the ring formed over a depression in the outline of the 
child or below the presenting part; (3) the general condi¬ 
tion of the patient remained quite good ; (4) the body of the 
uterus as a rule remained relaxed and not tender; (5) the 
presenting part was not forced down into the brim ; and 
(6) it might occur before rupture of the membranes. The 
most important causes of the condition were : (1) premature 
rupture of the membranes ; (2) intra-uterine manipulations ; 
and (3) malpresentations. The treatment in severe cases 
was difficult. The slighter cases were best treated by manual 
dilatation of the ring [with the fingers, but if these means 
failed it might be necessary to perform Caesarean section, 
as forceps failed and embroytomy was usually very difficult. 
The reason why both these means failed was because the 
ring, being tightly round some depression in the child, 
would not let the child move except with the uterus, and 
thus traction by forceps merely dragged the uterus as a 
whole towards the vulva. If craniotomy was performed, 


* Allbutt and Rolleston : System of Medicine. 
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oleidotomy must also be done to enable the shoulders 
to pass the ring, which was usually round the neck. A 
further difficulty in performing embryotomy was that the 
proportion of macerated children was high (10 per cent), 
and so any portion of the child on which traction was 
made usually pulled off. If Caesarean section was per¬ 
formed the incision would usually have to be continued 
downwards till the ring itself was divided before the 
child could be extracted. The most difficult cases to 
treat were those where the uterus was infected. (Statistics 
seemed to show that infection of the uterine contents was 
frequent in these cases and might be a factor in its causa¬ 
tion.) In these cases, if the child was alive, Caesarean 
section, followed by hysterectomy, was indicated. The extra- 
peritoneal operations would not be possible owing to the 
length of the incision required. If the child was dead and 
the mother was infected it might be necessary to excise 
the gravid uterus, as the recorded cases showed that the 
embryotomy was a particularly difficult one and attended by 
a high mortality. Dr. White reported three cases: the 
first was treated by embryotomy, which was very difficult, 
as the child was wholly above the ring and a placenta 
prsevia prevented access. The mother died with a rup¬ 
tured uterus. The second also had a placenta prsevia, 
but was delivered by craniotomy and cleidotomy. The ring 
was wholly below the child. The mother recovered. The 
third case was one with a transverse presentation with the 
ring firmly contracted round the prolapsed arm, so that even 
the finger could not pass it. The child being dead, and the 
mother having had five other living children, and being 
infected, the case was treated by excising the gravid uterus 
unopened. The mother did well. The uterus, after harden¬ 
ing, showed the ring formed round the child’s neck and 
constricting it. The ring was most marked where the foetal 
parts allowed constriction—e.g., the neck—and became less 
marked over points of greater resistance—e.g., the arm. It 
thus showed the great importance of the foetal outline in 
determining the existence and site of the ring. Measure¬ 
ments of the specimen showed that there was no thinning of 
the lower uterine segment. Details of 18 cases treated by 
laparotomy were given.—The paper was discussed by the 
President, Dr. M. Handfield-Jones, Dr. W. S. A. 
Griffith, Dr. T. W. Eden, Dr. H. Williamson, Dr. 
H. Russell Andrews, Dr. J. A. Willett, Dr. Louisa 
Aldbich-Blake, and Dr. Eardley L. Holland. 


MEDICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


Intestinal Stasis. 

A meeting of this society was held on Dec. 16th, Sir 
W. Watson Cheyne, the President, being in the chair. 

The discussion on Intestinal Stasis was continued from the 
last meeting (vide The Lancet, Dec. 21st, p. 1721). 

Mr. Peter L. Daniel said he was at one with Mr. Lane 
in accepting the widely spread evils which might arise from 
a disordered gastro-intestinal tract, but he believed the evil 
was primarily an infection and recurring infection of 
the gastro-intestinal tract and was in direct proportion 
to the number and virulence, and also to the varieties 
of the infecting germs ; and that all the ill-effects 
mentioned by Mr. Lane might arise without intestinal 
stasis. The process was one of infection and reinfection 
of the stomach and bowel. The caecum was the earliest 
and most severely affected part of the intestine, since 
in the caecum the food was meant to be delayed. As 
the result of this normal delay (not stagnation) of the intes¬ 
tinal contents in the caecum, the mucosa of the cascum was 
subjected to continuous and prolonged insults from any 
bacteria present in the food. If the bacteria were few, and 
especially if they belonged to what had been described as the 
normal bacteria of the intestine, little ill-effects accrued and 
no absorption of toxins occurred. If, however, the bacteria 
were numerous and constantly reinforced from suppurative 
processes present in the upper digestive tract and naso¬ 
pharynx, then the caecal mucosa was damaged, lymphangitis 
resulted, the glands in the ileo-crecal angle were infected, 
peritonitis occurred over the ciecum, appendix, and glands, 
and thickenings or adhesions formed. These were Mr. 
Lane’s bands, and, like all pathological fibrous tissue, they 
contracted as they got older, and he asked Mr. Lane to 


produce any pathologist of repute who supported his (Mr. 
Lane’s) view and refuted this origin of the bands. The 
peritonitis localised over the caecum was called Jackson s 
membrane. Mucosal infection was primary, pathological bancs 
were secondary, and stasis might or might not be a sequela. s 
Gastritis and duodenitis accompanied the foregoing changes 
from a common cause, and not as sequelae. If these cases 
were treated correctly, their mouths, nasopharynges, antra. | 
&c., cleansed, and so the infection removed, and oils 
and suitable laxatives and diet administered, the number of 
cases requiring colectomy would at once be reduced to those 
unfortunates in whom the damage done to the mucosa had 
progressed to ulceration. If the bands formed from abnormal 
“ dropping of the viscera,” why did the viscera drop 7 He 
thought the bands were secondary, but in dropped intestines 
infection of the mucosa was likely to occur. He was totally 
at variance with Mr. Lane as to the line of treatment he 
adopted, especially in its bearing on arthritis, but did not 
deny the absolute need for short-circuiting in certain cases 
where pathological membranes and bands caused obstruction. 

He believed that if the infection was cured, the stasis 
in the vast majority of the cases would tend to cure 
spontaneously, and if appropriately aided the patients j 
entirely recovered. Should bands or other grave sequela 
have formed, the recovery would be partial and propor- . 

tionate to the lesions. He did not believe any portion 1 

of their anatomy was unnecessary or injurious to them. If 
gingivitis was the result of intestinal stasis, as Mr. Lane now 
holds, did it clear up when colectomy was performed? 
According to Mr. Lane, it mattered not from the point of 
view of treatment whether the intestinal tract was acting a? 
the sewer to abscesses in the upper gastro-intestinal tract or 
was free from this serious contamination; nor whether the 
patient had a long or short mesentery ; it was immaterial 
whether the primary lesion was some gastropathy developed 
in childhood. For all the treatment was ileo-colostomy. Nor 
was it material that constipation produced by negligence or 
other simple causes had existed for years with little or no 
obvious ill-effects. As long as a meal containing 4 4 sufficumt" 
bismuth showed retardation in its progress through the 
bowel, and the patient showed evidence of general toxaemia, 
then, according to Mr. Lane, the patient suffered from chronic 
intestinal stasis, and the only suitable treatment was ileo- 
colostomy. In constipation the bacteria pre-existing in the 
faeces diminished in number. Mr. Lane ignored the im¬ 
portant bio-chemical changes which might in themselves 
cause retardation in the passage of food. All that Mr. Lace 
claimed for mechanical stasis was much more rationally 
explained by the theory of intestinal sepsis. If the bands 
were evolutionary, why were they injurious ? Evolution ws> 
always helpful, not injurious. If evolutionary, why wen. 
they not permanent in the human subject, for Mr. Lane said 
they developed so readily as to occur in children 2 years 'i 
age ? All recent work pointed to the end products «.»f j 
bacterial life as being responsible for intestinal toxaemia, and I 
not those derived from decomposition. Murphy and Yinoer. 
had shown (1) that interference with the circulation of tl* 
obstructed bowel was the vital factor in the production :: 
the typical symptoms of acute ileus ; (2) the responsible 
toxin was destroyed by boiling, it was not soluble in water, 
and would not pass through a Berkefeld filter ; (3) probate 
the formation of this substance was not dependent up:: 
any vital secretion of the intestinal mucous membrane. 
and (4) the rapidity of absorption varied, dependent ujxr I 
the patency of the lymphatic channels in the mesentery a l 
the permeability of the intestinal wall. They conclodoi 
therefore “ that the toxic substance was purely bacterial i . 
origin, and that the living bacteria, with their end-toxir_>. 
not the putrefactive products nor the chemical poisons, wer*- 
directly responsible for the profound symptoms and death 
acute intestinal obstruction.” These and other experimerr- 
implied that mere stasis was implicated only in so far a.' * 
increased or conduced to the activity of the bacteria. M: 
Lane had lauded the receptivity of the American surgeo?.- 
but the majority of American surgeons and pathologists fail** 
to accept the purely mechanical origin of the bands. Th-^- 
was no doubt that colon stasis was more toxic than sm- 
intestine stasis, as the bacteria were relatively few in r 
small bowel. According to Dr. Jordan, if the dus* 
bismuth was increased sufficiently, it would be found ic r 
lower ileum of normal persons 24 hours or more later. I 
view of the very far-reaching deductions drawn from 
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of bismuth by Mr. Lane it was necessary to remember these 
findings by simply increasing the dose of bismuth. Dr. 
Jordan also stated that when liquid paraffin was administered 
to patients with intestinal stasis the evidence of stasis was 
not obtainable; one would conclude that with its dis¬ 
appearance the need for operation ceased, but we were 
informed that “at the subsequent operation the usual 
appearances were seen.*’ It was possible that Dr. Jordan’s 
results were in the main artificial. From these and other 
arguments Mr. Daniel concluded that the case for chronic 
intestinal stasis was far from proved. 

Dr. F. J. Smith said : I think the Medical Society of London 
is to be congratulated on having been the recipient of Mr. 
Lane’s paper, and while I criticise it I must not be taken to 
be unappreciative of the careful thought which he has brought 
to bear on the problem of intestinal stasis, nor to be wanting 
in admiration for the boldness, skill, and thoroughness with 
which he has applied his surgical talents to the relief of the 
•condition ; but all the same I must confess to having doubts 
in my own mind about the fundamental canons of Mr. 
Lane’s position. In the first place, I can hardly bring myself 
into the position of admitting that cancer of the breast is 
directly caused by intestinal stasis in any degree, though one 
may be ready to admit that the general metabolism of the 
body is improved by a free passage along the intestine. 
Again, I have seen far too many cases of pyorrhoea and the 
beneficial results accruing from the cure of the condition 
to accept this as secondary to intestinal stasis. In my 
-opinion, pyorrhoea is distinctly and definitely a condition 
totally independent of constipation, and yet responsible as 
the causative factor for a large number of diseases for which 
Mr. Lane would resort to colectomy. I have also found 
pyorrhoea definitely and distinctly curable by measures 
^falling very far short of an abdominal section with or 
without the release of adhesions or removal of the colon. 
I agTee with Mr. Lane that Bright’s disease and a host of 
other troubles are promoted, if not. indeed, actually 
•caused, by microbic toxins, but I differ from him very 
decidedly in the situation in which these toxins are in 
the majority of cases developed or produced—in other 
word*, I believe the mouth is macy times more fre¬ 
quently than the intestine the situation to be suspected. 
Again, Mr. Lane ascribed, in my opinio a, much too active & 
x61e to abdominal adhesions in the production of intestinal 
stasis. I have on numerous occasions, both in print and in 
oral demonstrations, drawn attention to the exceeding 
frequency of these adhesions as found on the post¬ 
mortem table, a frequency many times over exceeding the 
•occurrence of clinical symptoms which could even as a 
remote possibility suggest the performance of a colectomy. 
I certainly agree that these are a cause of alleged dyspepsia, 
tout I cannot accept the view that they are either a cause or a 
consequence of a necessarily severe degree of constipation, 
such as—at least I take it so—must be the meaning of Mr. 
Lane’s words, •• intestinal stasis,” though he has referred the 
society to his published works for a definition of the condition. 
Dr. Jordan’s slides interested me very much, but again I 
trust he will not think I am unnecessarily critical when I 
«ay that without a corresponding number of photographs 
taken from the normal subject the greater portion of what 
he has shown us is quite useless from the point of view of 
making deductions as to what is abnormal ; the slides shown 
merely indicated shadows, but without the aid of stereoscopy 
it is quite impossible to accept the deductions as to the 
exact few inches of the bowel in which the kinks appear. 
A normal loop might easily appear an abnormal kink. 
Finally, as to the operation Mr. Lane suggests as necessary 
•to obviate the trouble. In February of this year I saw one 
of Mr. Lane’s old patients, and she was then as bad as ever, 
though he had operated on her some two or three years 
before. I would not use this case as an argument against 
Any operative measures, but it does cause one to wonder 
whether something short of a colectomy might not be tried, 
“We must remember that a colon once removed cannot be 
replaced, and I would venture the suggestion that in cases of 
severe constipation in which all medicinal measures have 
failed it might be worth while to try what a simple 
Appendicostomy would do. It is not such a severe operation, 
And I can vouch for the excellent results to be obtained, as 
I know of three or four patients of my own who are now, five 
or six years later, using the appendix for a daily yvash out of 
the caecum and colon. 


Dr. E. von Ofenheim said that for the solution of the 
question of intestinal stasis it would be important to approach 
it from two different points of view—from the clinical as 
well as from the bacteriological one ; but it would certainly 
be a great mistake to separate these two ways of investiga¬ 
tion, as a satisfactory resuit could only be obtained if they 
went hand in hand, and if the clinical observations were 
compared with the results of the microscope. Clinical 
investigations had made great strides in late years, 
chiefly owing to the eminent work of Mr. Lane, but he 
was afraid that the bacteriological side, in spite of the 
enormous amount of work which had been devoted to 
the subject, had not kept pace with the macroscopical 
results, and that taking it all round their knowledge 
of the intestinal flora was a very limited one. Still 
more limited than their knowledge of the bacteria them¬ 
selves was that of their action on the animal body and 
on each other. The question whether the presence 
of bacteria was necessary for animal life, as it was un¬ 
doubtedly for vegetable life, was a very old one. It was 
Pasteur who first expressed the opinion that animal life was 
impossible without microbes. There were a good many 
followers in this theory, amongst whom he would only like 
to mention Schottelius, but also numerous opponents who 
had tried to prove by so-called aseptic breeding that animal 
life was possible without the help of bacteria. Amongst 
the prominent men who were of this opinion one had 
to mention Metchnikoff, Nuttall, Thierfelder, Cohendy, 
and others. The experiments which were done in this 
direction were extremely difficult, and, so far, not con¬ 
clusive, partly because they were carried out on domesti¬ 
cated animals, which meant animals living under con¬ 
ditions which were very different from their usual ones, and 
partly because the intestinal tract of these animals was 
anatomically very different from that of the human being. 
It was more important when it was found that certain 
animals had also in their natural surroundings an intestinal 
tract which was practically free from bacteria. Such a con¬ 
dition was first discovered in certain caterpillars of the 
species lithocolietis and nepticula. Amongst the mammals 
also Metchnikoff discovered certain species of which the 
digestive tract waf practically sterile. One of these, a bat, 
named Ptr.ropua medius, was most carefully investigated, 
but at the same time one ought to mention that this 
animal possessed practically no colon. Its digestion 
was much quicker than in any of the higher orders, 
and apparently the speed with which the food material 
passed through the intestinal tract was proportional 
to the size of the intestines. Only in the higher 
orders one found that the colon formed a large reservoir 
in which the unassimilated remains of the food accumulated 
and had time to undergo a process of decomposition under 
the influence of bacteria. In spite of this fact intestinal 
stasis was apparently unknown amongst the wild living 
animals ; at least, he had never found any record that 
animals had been found dead owing to any sort of intestinal 
obstruction or any condition which would point to intestinal 
stasis. The interesting fact which Mr. Plimmer had reported 
concerning his investigations on animals in captivity could 
not be taken as an argument against this view, as one must 
not forget that these animals were living under conditions 
which were very different to their normal ones. Apart 
from the climate and the surroundings the two most 
important factors were probably the lack of exercise— 
at least, compared with the violent exercise to which 
the majority of these animals were used to in freedom, 
and the quality of food, which, however carefully it might 
be selected, could not be the same as it was in their 
natural life. In domesticated animals, especially those which 
for many generations had been bred only from the point 
of view of their utility for the human race, and therefore 
were degenerates from the point of view of nature, intestinal 
disturbances and their immediate consequence (or should 
one say their cause ?)—undue fermentation, were very 
common, and any veterinary surgeon would be able to 
confirm that the operation of paracentesis of the stomach 
in cattle for meteorism was almost as common as appendi- 
cectomy in mankind. Amongst horses also, especially if they 
were deprived of sufficient exercise and were fed on damp 
grain, it occurred pretty frequently that the colon had to 
be tapped on account of the great development of gas. 
To the factors of insufficient exercise—i.e.,. complete 
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transformation of ingested food into muscular energy and the 
inappropriate composition of the food itself—there came in 
the civilised human being another one—that is, the abnormal 
upright posture on his posterior extremities by which the 
pelvis had been tilted by 90°, and the intestines by the 
simple action of gravity were forced down into it and had to 
a great extent lost the liberty of their peristaltic movement. 
It was easily conceivable that these factors were producing 
excellent conditions for the development of bacteria—i.e., 
they formed a tube with very little or no movement, moist 
and warm and containing nutrient media. One could, 
therefore, quite well compare the large intestine of man 
with an incubator which he carried with him in his 
abdomen. Investigating the species of organisms contained 
in this incubator it was found that there was a large number 
of kinds. Mannaberg in 1898 counted 27, but since then 
the number which had been differentiated was at least 
trebled by recent researches. Only the roughest outlines of 
the physiology of the bacterial flora of the intestines could 
be touched upon in the narrow limit of time allowed in 
a discussion. On the whole, one could divide up this 
bacterial flora into two large groups—the proteolytic 
and the saccharolytic. The proteolytic one, as its name 
indicated, had the property of splitting up albuminous 
substances into various nitrogenous components, a good 
many of which were known to be poisonous. On the other 
hand, the saccharolytic had the power to ferment carbo¬ 
hydrates producing acids, alcohol, and various gases. 
Amongst the first group he had to mention the bacillus 
lactis acrogenes, bacillus perfringens, bacillus sporogenes, 
the bacillus putrificus, proteus, the well-known bacterium 
coli, and many others. Amongst the saccharolytic he only 
wished to mention the bacillus bifidus, the bacillus acidi 
paralactici, all the lactic acid bacteria, and a great number 
of anaerobic ones. Between these two groups of bacteria 
existed a considerable' antagonism, and no doubt we 
owed our lives to this constant fight between the 
groups, so that we could actually consider ourselves 
as being the “tertins gaudens ” in this warfare. If the 
one or the other of these groups gained the upper hand 
it w T as man who suffered for it. Only a few of the 
metabolic products of the saccharolytic group were poisonous, 
and these only to a very slight degree, and it required an 
overwhelming quantity of them to produce any pathological 
symptoms. The products of the proteolytic group, the 
toxalbumins, and ptomaines, were highly poisonous even in 
small quantities. Everyone knew the rapidity and disastrous 
course which so-called ptomaine poisoning took—that is, in 
cases where a large amount of these bacterial products is 
introduced into the system. There could not be any doubt 
that toxins were constantly produced in the intestines, in 
spite of the statements of Finkelstein, Falloise, Nobecourt, 
and Rivet that the contents of the large intestine con¬ 
tained very fevr of these toxins in comparison with 
the contents of the small intestines. The fact which 
they had overlooked was that most of these toxins 
were either already absorbed in the small intestines 
or annihilated, or, more correctly, neutralised, by anti¬ 
toxins and by the ferments of the saccharolytic group. 
Various arguments had been brought forward against the pos¬ 
sibility of absorption of toxins through a healthy intestinal 
wall, the strongest of which were, in his opinion, the follow¬ 
ing. 1. That all cells of the body had the property of 
acquiring a local resistance against the action of poisons—the 
so-called local or cell immunity which one would expect 
would also be conferred on the endothelial cells of the 
mucous lining of the intestines under the influence of the 
toxins which were produced in them. 2. That the system 
reacted to the introduction of toxins of all sorts by the forma¬ 
tion of antitoxins which, if the toxins were not in an over¬ 
whelming quantity, were able to overpower them. If one 
thought that absorption under these conditions was im¬ 
possible, one must consider whether the condition of 
an uninjured normal intestinal w T all ever existed in 
the civilised races. Surely in the majority of indi¬ 
viduals it did not. First, because of the pressure and 
relative inertia of the large intestine which caused con¬ 
gestion and passive hypencmia of this organ. Secondly, 
because there w’ere constantly undigested particles of 
the food, like celullose and mineral substances, passing 
through the digestive tube3 which were liable to cause 
flight abrasions of its walls. There could not be any doubt 


that toxins could be absorbed through the pathologically 
altered mucosa, and it was a well-known fact that many of 
these toxalbumins had a paralysing effect. One only needel 
to think of the clonic and tonic contractions in infant, 
commonly called “fits,” which in a large proportion of 
cases were cured by a dose of castor oil or calomel, ami 
which were simply a symptom of some toxic absorption from 
the bowels, to which the baby, with its deficient mucoid 
membrane and undeveloped resistance, was more prone 
than the adult. The paralytic effects of the diphtheria 
and tetanus bacillus were also only too well known. 
Mr. Plimmer had told them that a rhinoceros whici 
he cured with sodium sulphate and calomel fell ill with 
symptoms of paralysis and rigidity of the muscles—a 
condition which was frequently a premonitory symptom of 
colic in horses. Apart from their paralysing action toxin* 
had an irritating effect on serous membranes. Hay fever wa* 
an instance in which the mucous membranes of the nose and 
the conjunctive were irritated by pollen toxins, and the 
organic poisons of some jelly fishes w ere able to cause inflam¬ 
mation even through the epidermis in the same w*ay as the 
stinging nettle. Was it to be wandered at if the toxins of 
the intestinal organisms caused an irritation, or possibly even j 
a local inflammation on that highly susceptible serous lining 
the peritoneum, which responded to it by throwing out fibrin 
and forming adhesions which gradually stretched into bands ’ 
Mr. Lane called these adhesions “ noninflammatory.” Could 
he prove that they were not inflammatory in their origin, 
although no signs of inflammation were to be found by the 
time they came under observation ! That they appeared 
frequently in the same positions could not be taken as an 
argument against this conception, as it was only lo be 
expected that they would form chiefly in those parts 
which were more apt to be damaged and which formed a 
locus minoris resist entice —that is, where the strain and the 
attempt of the bow’els to overcome any obstruction was 
greatest, as in the last coils of the ileum, the caecum, tta 
hepatic and splenic flexures, and the sigmoid. It could 
easily be understood that the paralysing effect of the toxin*, 
together with the formed adhesions, were apt to retard 
even partly to inhibit the peristaltic movement of tta¬ 
in tes tines and in this way to increase the amount of stask 
Thus the vicious circle was closed. Stasis due to unnatural 
conditions of life causing toxic absorption—the toxin> 
causing increase of stasis. The wonderful mechanism of 
our systems tried to overcome the deleterious effect of 
the toxins, partly by excreting them, partly by the prodcc- 
tion of antibodies of various sorts. Transformation and 
excretion were done by the liver, the kidneys, and the swfc' 
glands ; and consequently those organs in cases of auto¬ 
intoxication were overworked and damaged, hence the 
pathological changes found in them, such as biliary an* 1 
urinary disturbances, hyperidrosis. &c. Antibodies agak 
were produced in the ductless glands, the thyroid and supra¬ 
renal glands, and possibly also in the prostate. Metchnikk 
had drawn attention to the role which the prostatic gian-- 
possibly played in the fight of the body against intestinal 
intoxication, and it might be that the absence of this onrar 
and its secretion in the female body offered an explanatr 
why auto-intoxication was so much more common and 
effects far more disastrous in women, and especial! • 
unmarried women, than in men. If a great strain bv * 
continuous and long-standing fight against the toxi> 
was put on these various glands, it was within 
law of Nature that a hypertrophy took place, and tta: 
the increased glandular tissues not only produced tta 
necessary secretions to counter-balance the consul 
poisoning, but also a larger amount of those other 
secretions which normally and in a small amount wer- 
necessary to keep up the chemical equilibrium, but whir 1 
in too large an amount over-balanced this equilibrium 
and produced pathological symptoms such as occunv 
in “Graves’s disease.” The remarkable pigmentation 
the skin in people suffering from intestinal stasis h> 
perhaps, something to do with a similar action of k- 
suprarenal glands. It was also possible, although this*£* 
a mere hypothesis, that different kinds of toxins acted 
different kinds of glands, and this might be an explanat 
why in one case one organ was chiefly affected, in otk . 
cases others. The field which lay open to research in r - 
direction was enormous, and it would take a long time be* * [| 

all the darkness that still reigned over this subject wouV • i 
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cleared up. As it had been shown that the intestinal 
walls under certain conditions were permeable to toxins, 
the question arose whether they were also permeable to the 
bacteria themselves. It was probable that what had been 
said of the toxins applied also to the bacteria—i.e., that the 
uninjured mucous lining of the intestinal tract formed a 
strong barrier to organisms, but that the slightest damage 
in its continuity would allow an invasion by them. The first 
conception of this idea they owed to Behring and Chauveau, 
who showed that the chief source of tuberculous infections 
in the infant was the intestinal tract, and this was easily 
understood if one bore in mind that the infantile intestinal 
mucosa was not a coat with a continuous and perfect cover¬ 
ing. This only developed at a later time of life. Also, in 
the adult the continuous covering, as had been seen, might 
get damaged and open the door to a spreading infection, and 
as intestinal stasis was the cause of such damage this could, 
perhaps, explain why so many various infections, amongst 
which must also be enumerated tuberculous infection, 
occurred in individuals suffering from chronic intestinal 
stasis. As well as tuberculous infections, bacilluria, 
cystitis, endometritis, pyorrhoea, and many other con¬ 
ditions were found associated with intestinal stasis. The 
question had been raised whether these infections of 
remote parts with intestinal organisms took place directly or 
through the blood stream or lymphatics. It appeared to be 
of much less importance to find the lines on which they 
travelled than to know that the infection in these cases took 
its origin from the intestinal tract. Having shown that 
intestinal stasis, auto-intoxications, and bacterial infections 
formed a vicious circle, the question arose where and by 
what means they might be able to make a break in this 
circle. The first idea which presented itself would be to 
return to the natural conditions of life, a proposition which 
would at once be recognised as impossible to carry out 
in spite of the various attempts which had been made in 
that direction by the “simple life’’ enthusiasts and other 
cranks. The next attempt which could be made in the 
therapy of intestinal stasis was diet, eliminating those foods 
which were liable to form a good nutrient material to the 
inimical organisms in the intestines, and although this 
treatment might be efficient in some cases it certainly could 
not hold good in all, as the nature of the organisms which 
were at work differed so much and the complaint could not 
be attributed to one particular species or even group. The 
aperients used for the purpose of increasing the peristaltic 
movement must be looked upon as a double-edged sword, as 
they were to a certain degree poisonous for the system and 
were acting as a strong stimulant to the sympathetic plexus, 
which after a time, unless the doses were constantly increased, 
got immune to this stimulation. With the antiseptic era the 
suggestion was raised to disinfect the digestive tract by anti¬ 
septics. Naphthol and tannic acid compounds were largely 
usWl for the purpose, but it was evident that it would be 
impossible to disinfect a tube with such rough and rugged 
walls as those of the intestines unless such considerable quan¬ 
tities of antiseptics were used as to damage the host more than 
the inhabitants. Lately paraffin had been suggested for the 
purpose, an idea which was by no means new. He had been 
informed that the negroes in South America used ‘the ordi¬ 
nary paraffin for the treatment of intestinal troubles more 
than 25 years ago. As a matter of fact, in certain mild 
cases paraffin gave very satisfactory results—partly owing 
to its high bactericidal power; partly to its lubricating 
effect, by which it reduced considerably the strain of the 
intestines; partly, also, by covering the mucosa with a 
greasy coat, thus preventing the absorption of toxins. In 
serious and advanced cases it apparently had very limited 
or no influence, and when given for any length of time it lost 
its effect also in the mild cases, probably on account of the 
bacteria getting immune against it. This was what he had 
found in his limited experience of a few hundred cases. 
The next step which had been taken, and which, so far as 
he knew, was first introduced by Mr. Lane, was to destroy 
the haunts of the offending bacteria by a surgical operation 
by eliminating that useless incubator which had already been 
mentioned—the colon. This method had, so far, given the 
most satisfactory results in very advanced and almost hopeless 
cases in wffiich all other measures had failed. Another 
attempt to make a break into the vicious circle, as previously 
mentioned, was made by Metchnikoff, Quincke, and others, 
which was based on the well-known antagonism that 


existed between the different groups of intestinal organisms. 
Certain bacteria were isolated, of which it was known 
that they were able to inhibit the growth of the 
dangerous species, partly by the amount of acid they 
produced, partly by their ferments. Two organisms were 
chiefly used for the purpose —the streptobacillus acidi 
lactici bulgaricus and the bacillus bifidus. In some 
instances, 110 doubt, good results were obtained, and 
although probably the principle of this form of treatment 
was a correct one and opened the best chances for 
the future, it had at the present moment two very 
serious drawbacks. The one was insufficient knowledge 
of the intestinal flora, so that it was exceedingly difficult, 
and sometimes even quite impossible, to find the antagonists 
of the detrimental organisms which were at work in every 
single case. The other and greater difficulty which would 
still have to be overcome was that, although it seemed such an 
easy matter to introduce bacteria into the system, it was, in 
a great number of cases, and particularly in those which 
were highly toxic, very difficult, and sometimes impossible, 
to acclimatise the beneficial strains of bacteria. Extensive 
researches and experiments would be necessary before one 
would be able to overcome these difficulties, but one must 
hope that science and research would succeed in finding the 
ways and means to counteract the damage which civilisation 
had done to the health and welfare of humanity. 

Mr. L. E. Barrington-Ward said that his experience with 
this condition had practically been limited to children. 
Stasis occurred as a disease in itself, and was by no means 
uncommon, but attention was much more frequently directed 
to it by the secondary affections that followed. The primary 
condition was often overshadowed by the secondary, and in 
the past had been neglected. When once constipation had 
been established, whether it was the large or the small 
intestine that was at fault, a chronic toxaemia was produced 
which caused definite changes. The tissues were devitalised, 
the resistance of the body was lowered, and the intestines 
became pervious to many organisms. He was inclined to 
believe that delay in the small intestine was more harmful to 
the individual and gave rise to a graver degree of toxaemia 
than delay in the large bowel. Hirschsprung’s disease was 
almost a caricature of large intestinal stasis. In two cases 
which had recently been under Mr. Lane's care at the 
Hospital for Sick Children two to three weeks elapsed 
between the motions. These cases showed the general 
toxaemic signs well—poor circulation, low blood pressure, 
pigmentation, &c. ; but the effects were not so extreme as 
one would have expected. The explanation of this lay, he 
thought, in the fact that the bismuth radiograms showed no 
delay in the ileum, and at operation it was found that the 
distension and hypertrophy of the bowel were limited 
to the lower part of the colon, became much less when 
traced backwards to the caecum, and were non-existent 
in the small intestine. Acting on the assumption 
that the constipation was the predisposing and aggra¬ 
vating factor in tuberculous infections in the child, Mr. 
Lane had short-circuited advanced cases of tuberculous 
joints which did not respond to prolonged treatment with the 
generally accepted measures. I 11 the majority of instances 
the results had been excellent. Cases which had been 
treated by prolonged immobilisation under good conditions, 
which had been submitted to artlirectomy without success, 
which had persistent sinuses, and which were going fast 
downhill had responded to ileo-colostomy, and were now, 
one or two years after operation, at home with the sinuses 
healed and the tuberculous disease quiescent. So bad was 
the condition in two of these cases that amputation to save 
life had been decided upon, but the improvement after 
short-circuiting the intestines rendered it unnecessary. They 
had had one very striking case of rheumatoid arthritis 
treated by this operation. This was a girl, aged 10£ years, 
who had been crippled for tw r o years and bedridden for three 
months with ankylosis of all the larger joints and many of 
the smaller. She had all the characteristic features of 
intestinal toxaemia. The usual treatment for rheumatoid 
arthritis had been given a full trial elsewhere, but she was 
becoming progressively worse. In October of last year 
ileo-colostomy was performed. All her symptoms improved 
at once. She gained a at. in the two months following 
operation, and when last seeD, 12 months after operation, 
her weight had increased by 2 st. 4 lb. She .had recovered 
full use of all her joints except the cervical, occipital, and 
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wrist-joints, which had undergone osseous ankylosis. There 
were many other diseases which had intestinal stasis as 
their predisposing cause. In every case of recurrent 
appendicitis in Mr. Lane’s ward stasis had been shown to 
be present by bismuth radiograms. Ulcerative colitis and 
bacillus coli infections were other examples. From the 
breast-fed baby upwards constipation shown by the 
infrequency of the motions was exceedingly common. 
There was a great variation in the peritoneal relations of 
even the youngest children. In some cases the entire large 
intestine floated freely on a well-developed mesentery; in 
others the bowel was fixed back to the abdominal wall at 
various points or throughout its whole length, Such varia¬ 
tions must have a profound influence on the functions of the 
tract, and explain why in some cases constipation occurred. 
When constipation of any degree was established, a vicious 
circle was set up. Possibly the drag of the distended gut 
and the assumption of the erect posture caused the develop¬ 
ment of further bands from the materialisation of the lines 
of .stress ; possibly mild inflammatory changes occurred in 
the neighbourhood and led to the formation of the various 
bands and adhesions to which names had been given. 
Anyone who examined a series of post-mortem abdomens of 
children would be struck by the variety of the peritoneal 
attachments. As regarded the treatment, mild cases 
responded readily to simple dietetic and drug treatment. 
In the more severe cases ileo-colostomy gave good results. 
The operation was practically devoid of risk, and was well 
borne even in the smallest children. Subsequent diarrhoea 
was unknown. In a few cases regurgitation up the descend¬ 
ing colon had been observed. It was most apt to occur in 
bedridden patients who had lost the habit of emptying the 
rectum. It was only necessary to ensure a daily evacuation 
of the rectum, and with the assumption of the erect posture 
the regurgitation was cured. 

Dr. E. G. Schlesinger said that the alimentary canal as 
a primary focus of disease had a far-reaching importance 
which was only just beginning to be recognised. That the 
evolutionary bands controlling the intestine, which Mr. 
Arbuthnot Lane had so clearly described, actually existed 
was now admitted by everyone, and their pathological 
importance was recognised very generally, excepting by 
those who from lack of interest or opportunity had not 
studied the question. That a certain group of symptoms 
was produced when the development of these bands had 
passed the limits of physiological utility had also ceased to 
be a matter for argument, and their interest centred now 
around the methods of production of these symptoms and 
the indications for, and benefits of surgery in, their treat¬ 
ment. As Mr. Arbuthnot Lane’s house surgeon he had had 
ample opportunity of observing these patients before, at, and 
after operation, and had been able to arrive at certain very 
definite conclusions on the subject. The clinical picture of 
intestinal stasis was becoming fairly generally recognised 
in its more exaggerated formt. out the early cases, those 
in which, if properly treated, a perfect and permanent 
cure couid be guaranteed, were still to be Avmd labelled as 
“indigestion,” “neurasthenia,” “duodenal nicer,” Ac., a 
misery to themselves and a source of constant worry and 
continual disappointment to their medical attendant. The 
failure to recognise these less obvious cases lay mainly in 
the fact that constipation was still looked on as synonymous 
with intestinal stasis. In reality constipation in itself, apart 
from the mechanical alterations it helped to bring about, 
was of no importance whatever, and was merely a fairly 
common symptom in the clinical condition under discussion, 
whilst people who were constipated were not necessarily the 
subjects of intestinal stasis. Gases of intestinal stasis fell 
more or less naturally into certain clinical groups which might 
be termed the obstructive , the toxic or suprarenal , the mixed, 
and the end-result groups, according to the symptoms which 
predominated. The obstructive type was usually regarded 
as having a duodenal ulcer, a gastric growth, or what was 
known as “ nervous dyspepsia.” The patient, more usually 
a man, complained of pain after food, sometimes at 
once, sometimes after an interval, with vomiting, which 
usually relieved the pain. The vomit consisted of 
the food which had lately been eaten, and was quite 
different from the vomiting which occurred in the 
second class of case. Headache, cold hands and feet, 
pigmentation, and the usual “toxic” symptoms might be 
present, but were often not very marked, and it was not for 


these that the patient sought advice. These patients were 
usually the possessors of thick arteries and had a raised 
blood pressure. They usually had quite well-developed 
abdominal muscles. On examination they were very tender 
over the duodenum and pointed to this as the site of their 
pain. They might or might not complain of pain in the 
iliac fossa, but were invariably extremely tender on pressure 
in this region, and the end of their ileum was readily 
palpated as a thick tender cord. An intelligent X ray 
examination showed a firmly fixed point at the ileum, and a 
dilated and hypertrophied duodenum. The effects of ileo- 
colostomy on this type of case were most striking. The 
patient could eat and enjoy solid food, when he had often 
taken nothing but fluids for months ; his blood pressure fell 
in a few days to near normal, and he could do the hardest 
and most sustained work with impunity. It was in this 
group of cases that paraffin and other non-operative 
measures were worthless ; whilst the operative results were 
the best, because the ileal and duodenal obstruction was the 
main feature, and brought the patient to the surgeon while 
the condition of toxaemia was yet in its early stages. At the 
operations on these cases the ileum was found to be hypertro¬ 
phied proximal to Lane’s kink up to five or six times its normal 
thickness, and the duodenum, which might or might not be 
ulcerated, was also hypertrophied and distended. Bleeding 
often took place from this distended duodenum even without 
any actual ulceration. In all the cases of this type that he 
had followed out, the operation of ileo-colostomy had been 
followed without exception by a permanent return to com¬ 
plete and perfect health. This class of case would derive 
considerable temporary benefit from a gastro-enterostomy, 
which freed the duodenal outlet by undoing the kink that 
developed at the duodeno-jejunal junction, but the con¬ 
tinuance of the ileal obstruction was sufficient to cause ar. 
early and inevitable relapse. In the obstructive group might 
be placed many of the cases of so-called Hirchsprung’? 
disease occurring in adults, and the cases of chronic volvulus 
of the sigmoid. The second group of cases, the toxic oi 
suprarenal type , occurred more generally in women, and was 
the group most commonly recognised. In these people con¬ 
stipation was generally present, and, unless it had led to that 
condition of irritative diarrhoea and paralytic secretion (com¬ 
monly called mucous colitis), was often extreme. The direct 
abdominal symptoms, apart from the constipation, were, 
however, overshadowed by the group of symptoms called 
toxic, which were usually regarded as being due to the 
excessive absorption of bacterial toxins, but for some 
of which he offered another and simpler explanation. 
These symptoms were both subjective and objective, and 
were often of such intensity as to make the patient welcome 
death, since life had become unbearable. Chief among 
these symptoms was a condition of mental depression and 
general misery, often bordering on madness, whioh was only 
increased as measure after measure that promised relief 
was tried and the condition grew steadily worse. This type 
of case showed as a rule marked pigmentation, had a low 
blood pressure, cold and clammy hands and feet, and 
exhibited a general asthenia very suggestive of Addison > 
disease. Vomiting was practically constant, but differed 
from that met with in the obstructive type of case in that it 
was not related to food, that usually only a watery fluid was 
brought up, and that it was associated with a deal of dis¬ 
tressing retching. Perspiration was profuse and often foul¬ 
smelling, morning headache was constant, the skin wa- 
harsh and inelastic, and often showed the development of a 
fine hairy down. Cystic degeneration of the breast wa> 
frequent and might later take on the characters of malignant 
disease. Pyorrhoea alveolaris was often extensive and added 
not a little to the wretched condition in which these people 
were. In typical cases of this group the patient might not 
complain of any abdominal pain, but on examination 
there was tenderness over the end of the ileum, and 
over the sigmoid which was straight and readily palpated 
The bands which straightened out the sigmoid might 
implicate the left ovary. The general condition of th< 
patient was often regarded as due to this ovarian condition . 
the ovary was frequently removed in consequence, while occa¬ 
sionally the right ovary was similarly implicated, and a 
double oophorectomy with its concomitant miseries 
added to the patient’s other sufferings. X ray exam in at >•; 
in these oases might fail to detect an ileal kink, and indee-' 
it might be found to be absent on operation, the patient * 
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natural reactive tendency being in abeyance. This was the 
extreme picture of this type of case, but all stages of the 
condition from the patient who had occasional ‘ ‘ bilious 
attacks,” through the various types of indigestion, atonic 
constipation, neurosis, <fcc., could be recognised. This group 
of cases ought never to need the operation of ileo-colostomy, 
since, if the correct nature of the condition was recognised 
sufficiently early, liquid paraffin, an abdominal support, and 
a healthy married life would work wonders. Unfortunately, 
however, this was the type of patient on whom medicines, 
diets, spa treatments, and operations were showered and the 
underlying cause of the condition was not recognised 
until conservative treatment was out of the question, and 
until the general condition of the patient and the 
rottenness of the intestine made the operation of ileo- 
colostomy a doubly difficult one, and rendered the 
return of the patient to complete health uncertain. 
The combination of asthenia, pigmentation, low blood 
pressure, and vomiting which was to be found in cases of 
this type was so suggestive of the clinical syndrome met 
with in Addison’s disease, that one had been struck by the 
possibility of one underlying factor being capable of explain¬ 
ing the two conditions. Whatever might be the true 
pathology of Addison’s disease there could be no doubt that a 
deficiency of adrenalin was, at any rate, an important factor, 
and that this deficiency was brought about by a destruction 
of the suprarenal gland by tuberculosis or other means. It 
seemed, however, plain that there was another manner in 
which the body could become short of adrenalin, or for that 
matter of any internal secretion, and that was by a shortage 
of the precursor in the alimentary tract from which the 
internal secretion was metabolised. That in the human body 
the various amino-acids which resulted from the breakdown 
of proteins were used as a basis for the manufacture of the 
various more complex substances met with seemed to be 
definitely proved by the many feeding experiments which had 
been carried out. The human body was incapable of building 
up its more complex constituents from their ultimate break¬ 
down products, and had to start with the stage amino-acid. 
These various amino-acids seemed to subserve a very 
definite and specific function, and in all cases reached 
the body by way of the alimentary canal. It seemed 
therefore possible that if these amino-acids were in 
some way altered in the alimentary canal so that 
their absorption as such was deficient, there would be a 
corresponding deficiency of that substance for which they 
served as the basis. In other words, a deficiency of any 
internal secretion could result in two distinct ways : either 
from destruction of the organ whose function it was to 
produce that secretion, or from a deficiency of the precursor 
of the secretion in question, without which the body was 
unable to manufacture it. It was this latter theory which, 
he held, explained the deficiency which analogy led. him to 
believe was present in the “toxic” group of patients with 
intestinal stasis. The important factor in this group was 
not so much the actual delay in the passage of material 
through the intestine as the infection of the small intestine 
which resulted from the delay. Dr. J. W. H. Eyre had kindly 
investigated swabs taken from the ileum at the time of 
operation on several of these cases, and had obtained in each 
case a copius growth, mostly of coliform bacilli, but in one 
case of a pure streptococcus longus. What, then, was the 
effect of this excessive growth of organisms in the small 
intestine ? Principally that bacterial digestion which 
normally took place in the poorly absorptive colon now 
occurred in the ileum. There was still some doubt as to 
the amino-acid from which adrenalin was built up, but 
the chemical constitution of tyrosin and adrenalin was 
sufficiently close to be very suggestive, and the trans¬ 
formation of the one to the other by the suprarenal 
gland had a certain amount of support from experiments 
which had been carried out on the subject. It was known, 
that the action of bacteria on tyrosin resulted in its splitting 
up, and he would apply this fact to explain some of the 
symptoms of intestinal stasis. The abnormal presence of 
bacteria in the small intestine resulted in a decomposition of 
the tyrosin, which was therefore absorbed in deficient 
amount, and consequently the suprarenal gland, being 
supplied with a deficiency of the precursor of adrenalin, was 
able to manufacture only a deficient amount, and a deficiency 
of adrenalin proportionate to the amount of intestinal 
infection, with the corresponding symptoms, resulted. The j 


excessive pigmentation which occurred in these patients was 
capable of a similar explanation. The melanins on decom¬ 
position yielded a large amount of indol, and it was the view 
of many pathologists that they were built up from indol and 
that the sulphur and iron were added in the tissues. 
Tryptophane, an amino-acid resulting from protein 
digestion, was further broken down by bacteria into 
indol and skatol. Consequently, in the infection of the 
small intestine which occurred in intestinal stasis there 
was an abnormal quantity of indol and skatol produced, 
which, when absorbed slowly, was very probably metabolised 
to a melanin and deposited in the tissues as such. The fact 
remained that after an ileo-colostomy, which, by adequately 
draining the small intestine, presumably freed it rapidly 
from its infection, the disappearance of the pigmentation 
was one of the speediest and most striking results. The 
theory that alterations in the various internal secretions 
were not of necessity dependent on lesions of the organs 
which produced them had a wide application, and when 
physiological chemistry was able to tell them more about the 
composition and origin of the internal secretions it might be 
able to explain some of the many interesting problems con¬ 
nected with them. All that they would maintain at present 
was that an internal secretion did not begin and end with 
the organ that produced it, but that an adequate supply of 
the precursor from which it was built up was of equal 
importance. Cases of this toxic or suprarenal group were 
greatly improved after an ileo-colostomy, the blood pressure 
rose to near the normal, the pigmentation and coldness of 
the hands and feet disappeared, and the general listlessness 
and lack of energy were greatly improved. Nevertheless, 
these patients were often operated on so late that 
many of the changes, more particularly the mental 
ohanges, had become permanent, and the patient, although 
almost always much better, did not return to complete health 
in the way that patients of the first type did. When 
the history of these cases was examined this was not 
surprising, since their illness often extended over many 
years, and they only reached the surgeon when everything 
else had been tried and had failed. The mixed group of 
cases included those patients who presented a mixture of 
what he had called the “obstructive” with what he had 
called the “toxic” symptoms. In these cases the more 
marked the obstructive symptoms were, as opposed to the 
toxic, the better were the results after an ileo-colostomy. 
The least satisfactory of all were those patients who had a 
well-marked ileal stasis, and who yet, on operation, showed 
no trace of an ileal kink. These were the patients to 
whom Mr. Lane applied the term “simple stasis.” The 
reason that cases with well-marked “ obstructive ” symptoms 
did better than the others appeared to be simply that the 
severe abdominal pain in the obstructive type led them to 
seek surgical aid much earlier than the patients whose chief 
complaint was the misery of “ toxaemia, ” and consequently 
their intestine was better able to adapt itself to the 
new conditions and to carry out its functions when 
the obstructing bands had been put out of action. 
The group to which the term “ end result ” was 
applied was a large and varied one, and consisted 
of cases in whom the end result had reached such pro¬ 
portions as to overshadow the underlying cause. This 
group included cases of such diverse nature as trigeminal 
neuralgia, many cases of dementia, of all stones, pan¬ 
creatitis, many cases of cancer of the breast, &c. It also 
included a large group of patients in whom the general 
resistance had been so lowered as the result of intestinal 
stasis that the body was a ready prey to various infective 
processes. Under this head came many cases of tubercu¬ 
losis, rheumatoid arthritis, Still’s disease, See. In this last 
group it was often a nice question whether the end result 
had not become too advanced for it to be worth while to 
deal with the stasis, and, of course, in the case of malignant 
disease this was out of the question. It was this group of 
cases whose boundary was being daily extended, and when as 
much attention was paid to a systematic examination of the 
alimentary canal as was at present given to auscultation and 
percussion of the chest, there could be little doubt that 
many conditions at present looked on as primary would be 
found to be in the first instance dependent upon abnormalities 
in the mechanics, physiology, or bacteriology of the alimentary 
canal. 

(To be continued.) 
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SCOTTISH OTOLOGICAL AND LARYNGO¬ 
LOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Lantern Demon strati ms, R ports of Cases , and Exhibition of 
Cues and Specimens. 

A meeting of this society was held in the Royal Infirmary, 
Edinburgh, onj Nov. 30th, Dr. J. S. Fraser being in the 
chair. 

Dr. FRvsKRjand Dr. Raymond Verel submitted a 
report on 76 consecutive operations on the Nasal Accessory 
Sinuses. Of these, 11 were fronto-ethmoidal, 52 antral and 
antro-ethmoidal, 3ethmoidal, and 6 spheno-ethmoidal. There 
were also operations on four dentigerous cysts. Some of the 
patients were shown. Discussion chiefly dealt with the 
method of treating antral suppuration, the general opinion 
being that where washing out the antral cavity did not lead 
to a cessation of the discharge resort should be had to the 
Caldwell-Luc operation, by which in the great majority of 
cases a cure could be confidently anticipated. The intranasal 
operation did not receive much favour. 

Dr. Fraser gave a lantern demonstration of the Patho¬ 
logical Changes in Various Stages and Types of Labyrinthine 
Suppuration—serous labyrinthitis, fibro-purulent labyrinth¬ 
itis, purulent labyrinthitis (manifest and latent), and healed 
labyrinthitis. He also showed a patient operated on by 
Mr. J. W. Struthers for Epithelioma of the Hypopharynx.— 
A somewhat similar case operated on by Mr. Wallace two 
years ago was shown by Dr. A. Logan Turner. 

Mr. J. H. Gibbs contributed an interesting paper, illus¬ 
trated by lantern slides and skiagrams, on Dental Surgery 
in its Relation to Rhinology. He discussed the association 
under four headings : 1. Developmental defects, insisting 
especially on the importance of training young children to 
use well their muscles of mastication for the purpose of 
widening the dental arches and so increasing the width of 
the nasal passages. 2. Injuries, such as the passage of a 
tooth root into the maxillary antrum and fracture of the 
antral wall during dental operations. 3. Infection of the 
antral and nasal cavities from diseased conditions of the 
teeth. 4. Dental cysts and follicular odontomes. 

Dr. J. Kerr Love gave a lantern demonstration exhibiting 
the production of both Congenital and Post-natal Deafness 
by Congenital Syphilis. A number of family trees were 
shown.—Dr. Carl li. Browning made some remarks on the 
Wassermann reaction in these cases. Although in some the 
child affected gave a negative reaction, the syphilitic taint 
could be inferred from the positive reaction in one or more 
members of the same family not affected by deafness. This 
tended to confirm Dr. Love’s opinion that the aural con¬ 
dition was the result of an expiring syphilitic virus. 

Dr. Logan Turner showed : 1. A boy with a large Keloid 
involving the scar after the mastoid operation. Removed in 
January, 1911, it returned, and was in July, 1912, larger 
than before. 2. A young man on whom he had operated for 
Sarcoma of the Tonsil. 3. Four cases of Lupus of the Nasal 
Mucous Membrane treated with nascent iodine (Pfannenstiel’s 
method). Sodium iodide was administered in small doses at 
first. At the end of a week the amount was 30 grains in 24 
hours. The nasal cavities were then carefully cleansed and 
packed with strips of sterilised gauze. The patients were 
instructed to keep these plugs moist with a solution contain¬ 
ing hydrogen peroxide and a small quantity of hydrochloric 
acid and perehloride of iron. The results were more satis¬ 
factory than those of other methods of treatment. 

Dr. T. W. E. Ross read a paper on fifteen cases in which 
the Bone Cavity after the Radical Mastoid Operation was 
treated with Scarlet Red, and showed several patients in 
illustration. Epithelialisation appeared to be hastened by 
this method, though in the subsequent discussion scepticism' 
was expressed as to the high value placed on it by some, 
Dr. T. Barr remarking that the whole subject of the after- 
treatment of the radical mastoid operation was worthy of a 
full and careful discussion. Whatever method was adopted 
a sine qua non for a dry cavity well lined by epithelium was 
the closure of the Eustachian orifice, a matter of much 
difficulty. 

Dr. Mii .ligan reported a case of Naso-pharyngeal Fibro¬ 
sarcoma ojieratcd on three years ago in whom there had been 
no recurrence. The anesthetic was administered through a 


Kuhn’s peroral inhibition tube, a valuable method in these 
large operations on the nose and naso-pharynx. 

Dr. Milligan also showed an (Esophageal Pouch remove! 
by operation. Though thus designated these pressure pouche> 
were really of pharyngeal origin, the fault in the pharyngeal 
wall occurring just before its junction with the cesop'hagu>. 
The pouch removed, the opening in the pharyngeal wall 
was closed by a double row of sutures. There had been v.:> 
relapse and the patient had gained in weight. 

Dr. Milligan also gave an account of a case of Traumatic 
Perforation of the (Esophagus into the Aorta, with Death from 
Hemorrhage. A rabbit bone had been swallowed ten day? 
previous to the patient coming under observation. On oesopha- 
goscopy no bone could then be found, but at the level of tin- 
bifurcation of the trachea a small granulation was seen. There 
was then no haemorrhage. Two days later the young mar. 
died. On post-mortem examination a small patch of necrosh 
was found in the oesophageal wall. The adjacent media¬ 
stinal tissue was also black and necrotic, and the aorta wa> 
similarly affected in a small area in which there was a 
perforation. The specimen w*as shown. 

Dr. J. Malcolm Farquharson reported at some length a 
case of Chronic Sinusitis of the Ethmoid and Sphenoid 
associated with Oculo-Orbital Symptoms. The patient, a 
woman, complained of frontal headache accompanied by 
swelling over the lower part of the forehead, eyelids, and 
upper part of the right cheek, of a fortnight’s duration. On 
examination there was found in addition proptosis of the 
right eyeball, with diminution in its range of movement. 
The fundus and optic disc were normal, but vision was 
impaired. The frontal and antral cavities transilluminated 
well. Intranasal examination did not reveal pus or crusts. 
The patient was, however, advised to go into hospital for 
immediate operation. Three days, however, elapsed before 
she did so. The sight of the eye was then found to be 
almost gone, and on ophthalmoscopic examination it was 
seen that the edges of the disc were blurred and the vessels 
full, and the pupil did not react to light. Operation wa> 
carried out. The sphenoidal sinus and the spheno-ethmoidal 
cell were full of cedematous granulations, but there was very 
little pus. The frontal sinus w^as opened, but was found 
healthy. The vision improved somewhat, but later exa¬ 
mination showed marked pallor of the disc and commencing 
atrophy. Movements of the eyeballs became normal. 

Dr. Farquharson also showed a man who had suffered 
from Severe Dyspncea as the result of a large cyst in the 
region of the right arytenoid and aryepiglottic fold. The 
cyst w*as incised but tilled again and was again opened. It 
gradually disappeared under vocal rest and inhalations, and 
the movements of the cord slowly returned to normal. 

Dr. J. D. LlTHGOW described an intranasal radical 
operation which he had devised for dealing with maxillary 
antral disease. In connexion with it he showed a pair of 
mirrors for lateral intranasal rhinoscopy. The operatior. 
consisted of tw’o stages and was performed under loca. 
anaesthesia. The first stage was the usual intrana^a. 
procedure, removal of the lower and anterior part of the 
nasal wall of the antrum. If there was still discharge at 
the end of five or six weeks the second part of the operation 
w*as performed. This consisted in the removal by means of 
scissors and snare of the anterior third of the inferior turbina 
together with a large part of the adjacent antral wall. TLt 
after-treatment could be carried out by the patient, and con¬ 
sisted in spraying the antrum with peroxide of hydrogen 
douching wdth saline and insufflating * per cent, solution of 
menthol in parolein. The cavity could be inspected will 
the aid of the lateral mirrors, and curettage could be carried 
out if necessary. 

Dr. Lithgonv exhibited an Improved Form of Guiilotin-: 
for extracapsular enucleation of the tonsils by the Whillis- 
Pybus method, together with some tonsils removed by this 
instrument. 

Dr. W. G. Porter showed two cases of Singer’s Nod*: 
removed by the indirect method, in the one case by mear> 
of Moritz Schmidt’s forceps, in the other by the cautery. 
The latter patient also had ozaena. This was treated by a| 
autogenous vaccine of Abel’s bacillus w*hich was found li. 
pure culture. Eighteen inoculations were given, rangier 
from 10 millions at first up to 300 millions at interval- 
a week in the earlier period, and longer intervals in n - 
later. The formation of crusts ceased and the odour u>- 
appeared. 
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Dr. Porter also showed another case of Ozsena simi¬ 
larly treated and with an equally satisfactory result. 

Dr. John M. Da rung showed a rare and interesting case 
of Pedunculated Tumour attached to the left anterior 
faucial pillar and hanging down into the pharynx. A small 
piece removed was reported as being simple fibroma, but the 
appearance of the growth strongly suggested malignancy, a 
view in which the members concurred. 

Dr. A. Brown Kelly showed a patient, a young man, 
suffering from Keratosis of the Larynx and Trachea. There 
was no keratosis in the pharynx. On the anterior two-thirds 
of the slightly red left cord was an irregular white formation 
like curd, and on the anterior wall of the trachea were three 
or four white prominent points. The condition had remained 
unchanged for three months. Films prepared from the 
excrescence on the cord showed a few leptothrix filaments 
and small cocci or bacilli, while sections showed strata of 
flattened epithelial cells surmounted by broken strata similar 
to those of the cornified layer of the skin. 

Dr. James Adam reported on the result of operation in 
a case shown at the previous meeting. There was then 
swelling in the region of the external walls of both superior 
maxillae. On operation each antral cavity was found to be 
filled by a large fibroma undergoing osseous changes. 

Skiagrams of the mastoid region were shown by Dr. 
Porter and Dr. Logan Turner, and the latter with Dr. 
W. T. Gardiner showed pathological specimens illustrating : 
tubercular ulceration of the trachea, syphilitic necrosis of the 
larynx, stenosis of the larynx after diphtheria and tracheo¬ 
tomy, meningitis secondary to sphenoidal sinus suppuration, 
frontal lobe abscess and meningitis secondary to accessory- 
sinus suppuration and orbital abscess. 

Dr. H. H. Bolton showed a series of cultures of the 
bacillus proteus vulgaris. 

It was arranged to hold the next meeting in the Victoria 
Infirmary, Glasgow, in May. under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Brown Kelly. Dr. W. S. Syme was re-elected honorary 
secretary and treasurer. 


Oxford Medical Society.— A meeting of this 
society was held in the Radcliffe Infirmary oq Dec. 13th, Dr. 
W. Duigan, the President, being in the chair.—Lieutenant- 
Colonel H. P. Dimmock, I.M.S. (retired), read a paper on 
Epidemic Cerebro-spinal Meningitis in India, and compared 
its occurrence in that country with epidemics in Great 
Britain and the United States. His experience of the disease 
was amongst the prisoners of the old central jail at Shikarpur, 
Upper Sind. It had not previously been described in its 
epidemic form in India. The symptoms were found in many 
cases to be closely related to the morbid anatomy which 
showed various lesions in a large number of post-mortem 
examinations. The cases could be divided into two distinct 
classes: (1) those who were taken out of the sleeping 
barracks or tents in a state of coma, or who fell down 
unconscious at their tasks—the foudroyant, or explosive 
form of the disease ; and (2) those who had premonitory 
symptoms—e.g., rigors, vomiting, headache, and pyrexia 
with nervous symptoms. It was noted that those attacked 
were all adult males, many of them young, strong and 
healthy a few hours before the onset. The female prisoners who 
were confined in a small entirely separate part of the jail were 
not affected. These facts were compared with epidemics in this 
country and America in which children were largely attacked. 
The natural history of the meningococcus was considered 
with special reference to its behaviour under the influence of 
low temperatures. This had a particular significance in the 
Shikarpur epidemic, where the disease always broke out 
when the cold weather set in. Other possible factors in 
the carriage of the disease, such as inter-communication, 
personal contact, personal and general hygiene, clothing, 
food, utensils, and other likely means of transference were 
fully considered. The mode of infection was difficult to 
make out, as the cases occurred in men who were under 
entirely different conditions of labour and jail discipline, 
and were sleeping far apart in different barracks. Moreover, 
a number of cases appeared in a gang of prisoners working 
on the Lansdowne Bridge over the River Indus at 
Sukhur, 40 miles away. There was no epidemic amongst 
the outside population. A comparison of the symptoms 
and of the post-mortem appearances was given to 
nlicate the possible errors of diagnosis in the early 


epidemic stage of the disease, and its analogy in these 
respects to other diseases was discussed. — Dr. H. T. 
Gillett read a paper on Vaccine Therapy in Chronic Bron¬ 
chitis. The following eight consecutive cases of chronic 
bronchitis were treated by autogenous vaccines. No. 5 could 
not remain in Oxford, so only received two doses of stock 
vaccine ; she was benefited temporarily, but relapsed. The 
other seven cases all improved and lost their coughs ; three 
relapsed within three or four months, and of these two 
recovered again quickly with an autogenous vaccine ; the 
third is now improving under vaccine treatment. Case 1. 
Female, aged 75 ; had cough for 40 years ; pneumococcus 
vaccine, five months’ treatment; no recurrence at present. 
Case 2. Female, aged 65 ; had cough for 17 years following 
influenza; some dyspnoea at night; streptococcus and micro¬ 
coccus catarrhalis vaccine ; rapid recovery. Case 3. Female, 
aged 35 ; bronchitis for 15 months, with much dyspnoeal 
distress at night; streptococcus vaccine ; complete recovery 
after four months’ treatment. Case 4. Female, aged 65 ; 
bronchitis and nocturnal dyspnoea for 18 months ; vaccine of 
pneumococcus and micrococcus catarrhalis; recovery after 
three months’ treatment ; relapse four months’ later; at 
present is improving on pneumococcus vaccine. Case 5. 
Female, aged 32 ; incomplete treatment by stock vaccine ; 
only temporary improvement. Case 6. Female, aged 42 ; 
recurring bronchitis for two winters ; after two months’ 
treatment with pneumococcus and micrococcus catarrhalis 
vaccine she recovered, but relapsed four months later ; how¬ 
ever, she soon improved again with a few injections. Case 7. 
Female, aged 45; bronchial cold for three months; cleared 
up in 19 days with autogenous pneumococcus vaccine. 
Case 8. Female, aged 53 ; recurring pharyngitis, laryngitis, 
and bronchitis ; cured after three injections of streptococcus 
and micrococcus catarrhalis. No opsonic control of dosage 
was attempted, but doses were pushed with the intention of 
getting reactions but with care to avoid prolonged negative 
phase. The vaccines were made from first cultures chiefly, 
sputum having been collected as far as possible aseptically, 
washed in sterile saline, and then diluted with the same 
before inoculating media. 
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Hare-lip and Cleft Palate , with Special Reference to the 
Operative Treatment and its Results. By James Berry, 
B.S. Lond., F.R.C.S. Eng., Senior Surgeon to the RoyaL 
Free Hospital, London ; andT. Percy Legg, M.S.Lond., 
F.R.C.S. Eng., Surgeon to the Royal Free Hospital, 
London. With 242 figures and Appendix of Cases of 
Operation for Cleft Palate. London : J. and A. Churchill. 
1912. Pp. 324. Price 12*. 6 d. net. 

The treatment of cleft palate is still a quaestio vexata 
among surgeons, for though most employ the method intro¬ 
duced by Langenbeck, yet there are some who advocate 
strongly the flap operation usually associated now with the 
names of Mr. R. Davies-Colley and Mr. W. Arbuthnot Lane. 
In this book the reader will find a clear exposition of the 
mode of performing the Langenbeck operation by two 
surgeons who have had a very extensive experience 
this method. Mr. Berry, especially, is well known 
be an advocate of the Langenbeck operation, and in 
support of his opinion he brings forward the strongest 
of all proofs, for he shows the results which he ha# 
obtained. An operation such as this must be judged by 
its results, and there are two points in the results which 
have to be considered. First, What is the rate of mortality 
due to the operation? and, secondly, What effect has the 
operation on the powers and clearness of the spoken- voice 2? 

Mr. Berry and Mr. Legg give in an appendix a complete list 
of all the cases of cleft palate on which they have operated, 
and it is at once seen that there have been no deaths from 
the operation. This is a definite fact which cannot be gain¬ 
said, and in itself it is a point of the greatest importance. As 
to the effect on the speaking powers of the patient, we aro 
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told that after the palate wound has completely healed 
much still remains to be done ; the child must be trained to 
speak correctly, and this is often a matter of considerable 
difficulty and requires much careful attention for a long 
time, often for several years. An account is given of 
the steps that must bo taken to induce the child to pro¬ 
nounce the letters correctly. The consonants with which 
the child has difficulty must be taken in turn and 
the child must be shown how to articulate them. The 
child should be taught to recite poetry, and, when old 
enough, to read aloud, and care should be taken to make 
the child sp>eak slowly, for the natural tendency with these 
children is to speak rapidly and to slur over the troublesome 
sounds. Additional details are given by Mr. Harry W. 
White, in the capacity of a teacher of articulation, as to the 
course to be pursued in the training of the children. 
The result is well worth all the trouble that is needed, for 
if the training is commenced early and is carried on with 
persistence, the result will probably be all that can be 
desired, provided, of course, that the operation has resulted 
in complete closure of the palate and in the formation 
of a good, moveable soft palate. On several occasions 
Mr. Berry has shown cases on whom he had operated for 
cleft palate, and in many of them the voice was practically 
perfect. An appendix gives a list of 166 cases of cleft palate 
on which Mr. Berry and Mr. Legg have operated, with the 
results. 

The work is very complete. It commences with an account 
of the development of the face and mouth, showing how hare¬ 
lip and oleft palate are formed by an arrest of development. 
The next chapter treats of the anatomy and physiology of 
the lips and palate, and especially valuable is the section on 
the action of the soft palate in respiration and the action of 
the palate in articulation, and this point is elaborated in a 
later chapter where the functional results of cleft palate are 
discussed. The third chapter describes the varieties of hare¬ 
lip and cleft palate, and the illustrations show them clearly. 
In the chapter on the treatment of hare-lip the authors 
express the opinion that for double hare-lip the two-stage 
operation, in which each half is treated at a separate opera¬ 
tion with an interval of some six weeks between them, 
is the best method to adopt. With regard to the 
intermaxillary bone we are told that it is desirable 
if possible not to interfere with it in any way, but to unite 
the lip over it, and in time the pressure exerted by the lip 
will gradually press the bone back into its correct position. 

Probably the most important chapter in the book is that 
dealing with the treatment of the cleft palate. In this a very 
full account is given of the operation, the instruments 
advised are described and figured, and each stage of the 
operation is given in detail, so that the reader can see every 
step. Even the method of paring the edges is illustrated. 
We have never seen a fuller or a clearer account of the 
modern form of Langenbeck’s operation ; here and there 
are to be found important practical hints which should 
prove of the greatest value to the young surgeon. The 
operation is not easy, but the directions here given go far to 
deprive it of many of its difficulties. The after-treatment 
and the complications are fully described. A brief account 
is given of other operations, and the concluding chapter 
deals with obturators and artificial soft palates. 

The Psychology of Insanity. By Bernard Hart, M.D.Lond., 
Lecturer in Psychiatry, University College Hospital 
Medical School. London: Cambridge University Press 
(C. F. Clay). 1912. Pp. 176. Price Is. net. 

It has been suggested in several quarters that the 
limits of the utility of the study of structure are being 
reached, and that the hope of medicine must in the future 
lie rather in the investigation of function, and especially 


in the investigation of the earliest stages of derangement 
of function. This attitude is one which is being very 
largely adopted in psychological medicine. 

In the small work before us the author points out that 
modern scienoe is attacking, the problem of insanity along 
two different routes. There is one conception which treats 
the morbid manifestations as states of mind, and the other 
which regards them merely as significant of changes occurring 
in the brain. It is to the discussion of the first conception 
that Dr. Hart devotes himself. The ultimate aim of his 
work lies in the discovery of convenient laws which will 
shortly and comprehensively describe conscious processes, 
the laws themselves containing nothing but psychological 
terms. In accordance with his design, the author 
describes the phenomena arising from dissociation, and 
from the conflict and repression of mental complexes. 
Dr. Hart ascribes his source of inspiration to Professor 
Freud and his school, and while he does not subscribe 
to the entirety of the doctrines which Freud has 
laid down, he believes that the fundamental principles 
enunciated by the school are becoming more and more 
widely accepted, and that the evidenoe in their favour is 
rapidly inereasing. 

The author’s presentation of the case is lucid and 
thorough, and wo oan imagine no work of the size 
giving a clearer exposition of the current hypotheses of 
the school in question. That the great bulk of the work is 
at present hypothetical does not detract from its merits, the 
chief of which, as we regard it, is the attention which it 
draws to the earliest beginnings of morbid function. 

Pie Storungen des Farbensinnes, ikre klinische Bedeutung und 
ihre Diagnose. Yon Dr. Hans K6LLNER, Privatdozent 
an der Universit&t Berlin, Assistent der Universitiits- 
Augenklinik. Berlin: S. Karger. 1912. Pp. 428. Price 
14 marks. 

There is no more fascinating branch of the study of the 
sj>ecial senses than that of colour vision and its anomalies. 
Since the time when Dalton discovered and investigated his 
own defect in 1794 it has been the field of much research, 
and it must be added of much vain lucubration. Its com¬ 
plexities demand a not inconsiderable knowledge of the 
physical properties of light, of the physiology of vision, and 
last, but pre-eminently, of psychology, for the determination 
of colour defects in the individual, being an investigation of 
purely subjective phenomena, resolves itself in the end into 
a battle of wits. 

Like so many subjects of scientific research, but to an 
unusual degree, facts and theories have become almost 
inextricably commingled, so that many foremost expositors 
of its mysteries find it impossible to express themselves 
except in the terms of their pet theory. Of the theories, two 
long held almost undisputed sway—the Young-Heimholts 
and the Hering. The former was propounded by the genius 
of a man of whom England has good reason to be prou i, 
Thomas Young, and was modified to meet various difficulties by 
another colossal genius, von Helmholtz. It represents the view> 
which find most favour with physicists, since it most simply 
and lucidly explains the facts when viewed from the physical 
standpoint. Only when more recondite physiological pheno¬ 
mena of colour vision have to be reckoned with, such as 
after-images and so on, has the theory to be strained to a 
degree which is inacceptable to many, and in some case> 
even its supporters have been compelled to find refuge in a 
psychological interpretation which betrays the weakness of 
their argument. Hering’s theory appeals more strongly t-" 
biologists, founded as it is upon fundamental physiological 
conceptions of metabolism, but it too has to be strained '«■ 
meet all the facts. Hence it is not surprising that other 
I theories have been propounded. Wundt may,be mentioned 
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as a representative psychologist, though his views do not 
appear to have reoeived any preponderating support even 
amongst psychologists. Recently Edridge-Green's views 
have attracted much attention and support among physio¬ 
logists, chiefly, perhaps, because they emphasise the 
evolutionary aspects of colour vision, thus dwelling upon 
a broad biological conception, whilst at the same time in 
detail they conform closely to current physiological doctrines. 

In such cases as this a theory too often becomes an 
obsession, all sense of proportion and perspective is 
obfuscated, and a wholly unconscious element of casuistry 
is introduced into the sublime search for truth. Only those 
who have endeavoured to wade through the vast mass of 
literature on colour vision can have any idea of the difficulty 
of separating facts from the glosses of perfervid com¬ 
mentators. They owe a debt of gratitude to W. Nagel, his 
pupil von Kries, and their assistants for the clarifying 
researches which have issued from their workshops. We 
gather that K511ner, the author of the work before us, 
is a pupil of Nagel. We may state at once that the 
opinions of other schools receive scant attention. This is 
notably so of Edridge-Green’s publications. With the 
exoeption of this not inconsiderable lacuna, which is duly 
recorded in the preface, though doubtless not accounted for 
to the satisfaction of all critics, the book can be cordially 
recommended. 

It commences with a brief rSsumS of the facts of normal 
colour-vision—the perception of colours, colour mixtures, 
retinal adaptation, peripheral colour vision, and so on. Sixty 
pages are devoted to congenital colour blindness and its 
diagnosis. The author uses a form of Nagel’s lamp modified 
by himself, employing the Rayleigh match as the basis of 
his investigation. Nagel’s anomaloscope is also used. 
Some other methods are described briefly, such as Nagel’s 
cards, Stilling’s pseudoi9ochromatic plates, and Holmgren’s 
wools. The lantern is not employed in the manner that 
is customary amongst those who most strongly advocate it 
as a practical test. The book, however, deals especially 
with the purely scientific aspects of the question, as is shown 
by the long section—230 pages—devoted to acquired forms 
of colour defect. We know of no other work in which the 
colour vision of patients suffering from various diseases of 
the eye and nervous system is so fully dealt with. The facts 
axe of great interest, though their practical bearing appears 
to be slight. 

The utility of the book is likely to be limited. Most 
interest in colour vision centres round the tests for con¬ 
genital colour blindness, and these are not sufficiently fully 
discussed, nor has the net been spread sufficiently wide, to 
satisfy the requirements of those who seek exhaustive 
information. Those who are chiefly concerned with the 
scientific aspects of the subject will find much to interest 
them. 


LIBRARY TABLE. 

Health Retorts of the British Islands. Edited by Neville 
T. Wood, M.D. Durh. With the assistance of an Advisory 
Committee appointed by the Council of the Section. 
W ith 40 illustrations and 3 maps. London : Hodder and 
Stoughton. 1912. Pp. 253. Price 10#. 6d. net.—Dr. 
Wood, with the assistance of an advisory committee 
consisting of Dr. C. W. Buckley, Dr. S. D. Clippingdale, 
X>r. R. Fortescue Fox, Dr. T. F. Gardner, Mr. T. 
j>3gan Lowe, Dr. F. M. Sand with, and Dr. A. F. Street, 
ixgLS produced a book that will undoubtedly prove of 
value to the medical practitioner. Continental countries 
have long recognised the value of such works about their 
national health resorts, and an effort has been made in this 
work to place Great Britain on a position of equality with 


them, and also to aid in bringing to the notice of foreign 
physicians the special advantages offered for certain at 
least of their patients by our British spas. Other things 
being equal, it is often a direct advantage to a patient 
that he should be submitted to the stimulating interest of 
entirely foreign surroundings, ideas, and customs ; so that 
the very reasons that lead British medical men to send so 
many of their patients to spas on the continent are equally 
valid to justify their continental confreres in sending 
patients to our British health resorts ; while for British 
patients who prefer to remain at home, or are unable for 
various reasons to go abroad, an up-to-date reference work 
will aid their medical attendant in selecting the particular 
resort best suited to the individual patient. Dr. Wood tells 
us in the preface that 44 a place can scarcely be regarded as 
a health resort unless its sanitation is satisfactory in all it® 
essential details, and no town in Great Britain has been 
described in these pages unless there was reason to believe 
that this condition has been complied with.” The chief 
spas and inland climatic stations are described in alpha¬ 
betical order, the information given being remarkably full. 
Chapters follow on hydropathic and institutional treatment 
and on the practice of hydrotherapy. Sea-bathing receives 
considerable attention. The coasts of England, Wales, and 
Scotland are considered, beginning at Berwick-on-Tweed and 
proceeding thence by sections southward all round the island. 

A separate description follows of the seaside health resorts 
of Ireland, in which that country is particularly rich. 
Much of the material in a chapter on the International 
Aspects of British Health Resorts was included in an 
article by Dr. Neville Wood on 44 British Health Resorts for 
Foreign Invalids,” which appeared in The Lancet of 
Jan. 7th, 1911. Dr. Wood’s views were fully discussed 
and largely endorsed in that article, and it seems 
unnecessary to say more here than that the book under 
consideration forms a valuable guide in detail to both 
English and foreign medical men desirous of carrying out 
for the benefit of their patients the sound principles 
enunciated and illustrated. 

Matriculation Directory , No. 62, September, 1012, 
Cambridge House, Cambridge, and Red Lion-square, 
Holborn, W.C. Pp. 143. Price 1#. net.—Matriculation 
students for the University of London will find in this book 
a valuable guide in their studies. It contains not only a 
calendar giving a large amount of useful information, but 
also the examination papers set at the last (September) 
examination together with the answers fully worked 
out. 

flow to Become a Pharmacist. Edited by John 
Humphrey. London : The Pharmaceutical Press, Great 
Russell-street. 1912. Pp. 49. Price 1#. net.—In 44 How to 
Become a Pharmacist ” all necessary information with 
regard to the examinations, curriculum, and so forth is 
given. There are appendices also with details concerning 
registration in the British Empire, the degrees to be obtained 
in pharmacy, and other matter, making the book a com¬ 
plete guide for entry into the profession with which it 
deals. 

Whitaker's Almanack , 1913. By J. Whitaker, F.S.A. 
London: 12, Warwick-lane, E.C. Pp. 926. Price 2s. 6d .— 
The forty-fifth edition of Whitaker’s Almanack has the 
general contents and arrangement which are so well known 
to us all. Tables dealing with the devolution of intestates’ 
estates have been restored to the book, and the National 
Insurance’Act receives attention in the form of an explana¬ 
tory article and various other references under the Parlia- 
mentary^summary of the year and under Public and Private 
Wealth. There are articles dealing with Labour Unrest in 
the World and Labour Conciliation in the British Dominions. 
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The index has been newly compiled, and the whole of this 
indispensable book of reference has been brought up to date. 

The International Whitaker. 1913. Same publisher. 
Pp. 490. Price 2s .—Realising that there are a large number 
of English-leading people who desire more complete informa¬ 
tion relating to the affairs of other countries than are 
contained in the ordinary “ Whitaker," the proprietors have 
issued for the first time an International Whitaker, which 
really forms a supplement to the Almanack. This new 
publication contains a portrait of the originator of 
Whitaker's Almanack, with a biographical note giving 
some interesting information with regard to the late Mr. 
Joseph Whitaker. To quote the words of the title-page of the 
new publication, it is “a statistical, historical, geographical, 
and commercial handbook for all nations, more especially 
designed for the 200,000,000 English-reading people of the 
world." The index occupies some 36 pages, and by its aid 
the reader can find out almost any information he is likely to 
require with regard to the earth on which he lives in respect 
of its geography, peoples, government, industries, and place 
in the solar system. 

Whitaker* Peer aye, Baronetage, Knightage , and Com - 
panionage for 1913. Same publisher. Pp. 864. Price 5*.— 
An alphabetical list of everyone who has a title or decora¬ 
tion is obviously a useful compilation, and it is such a list 
which makes Whitaker’s Peerage so handy for reference. 
The present edition, the seventieth, has been increased in 
size by some 17 pages, and there is much descriptive 
information with regard to titles and orders and their 
classification. The publication is cheap, trustworthy, and 
convenient. 


MISCELLANEOUS VOLUMES. 

We may appropriately notice at this season a few of the 
books submitted to us which have a less direct bearing 
on professional matters than either technical works or 
popular science. 

In a volume of the series entitled New Tracts for the 
Times (London: Cassell and Co. 1912. Price 6 d. per 
volume net), the Rev. Canon Barry lays down the necessity 
for sound literature, the title of his tract being “ Literature 
—The Word of Life or Death." The reverend author’s plea 
would, to our minds, have been more impressive had it been 
written in a less rhetorical style; but of the necessity for 
sound literature, using the word in its widest sense to 
include newspapers and magazines, there can be no doubt. 
The progress of education has led to the output of an 
appalling amount of useless matter, read by those who can 
read but who have little other education. Yet there never 
was a time when the masterpieces of literature could be 
procured so cheaply and in so readable a form as the 
present—in fact, the living authors are somewhat oppressed 
by their ancestors. Wc doubt not that in due time the good 
will overcome the evil. 

Among the novels received, one of power and marked 
originality is the Grip of Life (London : Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 1912. Pp. 398. Price 6s.), by Agnes and 
Egerton Castle. The youthful Sir Ugh trod Maxwell 
abandons an Oxford Fellowship to take up the duties 
of a landowner, which, with the title, unexpectedly 
devolve on him. He makes the acquaintance of a 
worthy and virile, but Philistine, French Count, whose 
English estate joins his own, and he falls under the spell 
of the Count’s wife, Aglae, who is described as a many ease 
4 fames. What happens thereafter must, be read in the 
original. We *ould not spoil the story for its readers.-— In 
&iblc and Motley, by Stephen Andrew (London: Greening 


and Co. 1912. Pp. 316. Price 6s. net), the author, a medical 
man who disguises his iientity under a pseudonym, shows an 
intimate knowledge of the lives of the poor, has a firm grasp 
of human nature and a pleasant sense of humour that make 
his story eminently readable. Blended with the light 
and shade of medical practice in a poor neighbour¬ 
hood, and the humours of a Parliamentary election, 
a well-told love romance with its rough and its smooth 
runs through the book ; and though its author obviously 
belongs to an advanced school of thought with re¬ 
gard to social problems, there is not a sentence in the 
story which can offend those who hold opposite views.-— 

The Bat Trap, by Daniel Woodroffb (London : T. Werner 
Laurie. Pp. 333. Price 6*.), also deals with social matters, 
but here the author is not so happy in his treatment, and 
the problem of divorce, which seems to be the raison d'etre , 
of the book, will never be solved by the defiant breaking of 

social laws.-A novel of quite a different character to I 

either of the foregoing is The Squatter's Bairn, by I 

E. J. Mather, with a coloured frontispiece by Harold 
Copping. (London : Rebman, Limited. Pp. 352. Price 
6s. net.) The story of a lost child and its recovery and an 
inevitable marriage is well told and is sometimes exciting, 
but the book seems to be written with the object of 
describing the cultural possibilities of South Australia, and 
contains 24 illustrations of scenery, agricultural operation^, r 
and so forth of the part of Australia in which the story is . 
laid. The author expresses indebtedness to the South 
Australian Government for facilities of travel and investiga- i 
tion, and an appendix gives some official information for the I 
benefit of the tourist and traveller. 

Medical and sociological problems are becoming 
increasingly frequent in fiction and the drama. Dr. G. 
Frank Lydston, of Chicago, has added to the list a play 
in four acts entitled The Blood of the Fathers (Chicago: 

The Riverton Press. 1912. Pp. 241), which Ls frankly 
a problem play, being a plea for marriage control and 
regulation, the protection of the unborn, sterilisation 
of degenerates, and the education of the layman | 
in sociologic matters, as well as a protest again-* 
official corruption and persecution of social outcasts. The 
situations are cleverly conceived, and there is nothin; 

“ nasty " in the theme. We have here nothing to do witti 
sexual aberrations ; indeed, the results of a marriage between 
a young medical man, who in his pursuit of social philai • 
thropy has become the friend of many members of the j 
criminal class, and the daughter of a burglar whom he ha- | 
caught in an attempt on his house, should proride sufficieri J 
material without any excursion into revolting pathology I 
The style of much of the dialogue would not be grateM I 

to English ears.-A little paper bound volume of verx- I 

intended for recitation is Rag Time, by Lieutenan - I 
Colonel J. D. F. Donegan, R.A.M.C. (London: Lynwooi I 
and Co., Limited. 1912. Pp. 63. Price 1*.). It consi>i - I 
of verses on military topics of somewhat unequal merit. W ? | 

may pick out “ Married Off the Strength " as possessing tn: I 
pathos. I 


Tiie Metropolitan Hospital Sunday Funp- 

The annual meeting of the constituents of the Metropolis 
Hospital Sunday Fund was held at the Mansion House 
Dec. 20th, under the presidency of Sir John Bell. I 
moving the adoption of the report, which was approved. *1 
Bishop of Willesden said the total receipts last rez 
amounted to £67.972, an increase of £957 on the prtri 
year. The contributing congregations were responsibU i 
£35,866 of this total. May 25th was fixed as the date 
Hospital Sunday next year. During the proceedings >■- 
discussion took place on the question of the grant to 
George’s Hospital. 
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Year by year we carry out a medical stock-taking at 
Christmas-time, and it is a proof of the progress of medicine 
that it grows more difficult to know what to include or 
what to exclude as each anniversary arrives. But we are 
regularly informed by our readers that such an annual 
summary, however brief, is of service to many of them, and 
that especially it is useful for future reference. It is well- 
nigh impossible to pick upon any given piece of scientific work 
during the year of its record, and point to it as the beginning 
of a new principle or the embryo of a method of treatment 
with which great things will be wrought, and we make 
little attempt at such prophecies—a limitation that we have 
more than once had to explain. Our present stock-taking 
possibly leaves out of notice altogether some innovation 
destined to have much significance ; and, again, inclusion 
here in a selected summary may give undue importance 
to something which is to be found wanting on farther 
trial. A re sum 6 of this nature, whatever pains be spent 
upon it, must necessarily fall short of completeness, but we 
are encouraged by our readers to continue the custom of our 
predecessors and to add another chapter to the history of 
modern medicine that has been compiled in these pages, 
and in its present form, for some fifty years. 


MEDICINE. 

Tuberculosis. 

The subject of tuberculosis has been prominently brought 
forward during this year owing to the institution of sana¬ 
torium benefit under the Insurance Act. An attempt is 
being made to deal with the disease, especially the pul¬ 
monary variety, in as wide and complete a manner as 
possible. Whether the scheme will prove successful time 
alone can prove. A Departmental Committee on Tuber¬ 
culosis was appointed in February “to report at an early 
date upon the considerations of general policy in respect of 
the problem of tuberculosis in the United Kingdom, in its 
preventive, curative, and other aspects, which should guide 
the Government and local bodies in making or aiding pro¬ 
vision for the treatment of tuberculosis in sanatoria or other 
institutions or otherwise.” The report was unanimous, and 
its object was to outline a general scheme of coordinated 
effort for the prevention, detection, and treatment of tuber¬ 
culosis. Using the term “sanatorium benefit ” and “sana¬ 
torium treatment” in their widest significance, the Committee 
regarded the sanatorium provisions of the National Insur¬ 
ance Act as a valuable new weapon in the fight against 
tuberculosis. 

At the International Congress of Tuberculosis held at 
Borne in April, 1912, many matters in connexion with the 
treatment and prophylaxis of tuberculosis were considered. 
The human and bovine varieties were fully discussed. Pro¬ 
fessor Sims Woodhead read a paper on the subject, embody¬ 
ing chiefly the results of the British Royal Commission on 


Tuberculosis. He thought that the differences which existed 
between various schools of workers might be due to the 
special conditions that prevail in certain countries—con¬ 
ditions that are not present in others. It has been suggested 
that different methods are used in various laboratories, and 
that this may account for the want of uniformity in the 
results obtained. He said that the time had come to inquire 
into these conditions, and that investigations should be 
carried out in various districts. At the Congress a 
lengthy resolution was adopted, in reference to the harm 
done by milk from tuberculous cows, and suggesting that 
there should be more harmony in the regulations which are 
framed for the destruction of tuberculous carcasses. But 
the really important decision arrived at came over from the 
preceding Conference on Tuberculosis, and was approved by 
the Congress. It was worded as follows :—1. The prophylaxis 
against tuberculosis must have for object principally the 
suppression of the contagion from man to man, and espe¬ 
cially in the family. 2. The infection of man by the bacillus 
bovinus is less frequent. However, it is necessary to main¬ 
tain the prophylactic measures against the infection by 
cattle. Amongst other interesting papers at the Congress 
was one by Professor Calmette, of Lille, who gave an 
account of the pathological conditions of tuberculosis, and 
one by Dr. Landouzy on the etiological importance of the 
social factors in tuberculosis. 

The treatment of pulmonary tuberculosis by tuberculin 
has increasingly attracted attention. Dr. J. A. D. Rad- 
cliffe, pathologist to King Edward VII. Sanatorium, 
collected statistics from German and other sources in order 
to compare the results obtained by sanatorium treatment 
only, and by combined tuberculin and sanatorium treatment. 
He found that with sanatorium treatment alone, 20 to 25 per 
cent, of all cases lost their bacilli as an immediate result of 
the treatment. When a combination of tuberculin with 
sanatorium treatment was adopted, at least 50 per cent, of 
the cases lost their tubercle bacilli. He maintained that a 
comparison of the immediate results was so much in favour 
of tuberculin that it was difficult to understand the opposi¬ 
tion to its employment. Dr. Arthur Latham, in a paper 
read before the Therapeutical and Pharmacological Section of 
the Royal Society of Medicine, gave the results of his ex¬ 
perience during the last six years. He concluded that the 
careful use of tuberculin gave valuable results in the 
treatment of pulmonary tuberculosis. He said that its use 
was not attended with dramatic effect except in occasional 
examples of febrile disease or laryngeal tuberculosis, nor 
did its use tend to hasten the apparent arrest of the disease 
or shorten the length of treatment required, except in 
certain instances in which the patient is just holding his 
own but is making no real progress. On the other hand, 
he thought that tuberculin, in conjunction with ordinary 
methods, would lead to the disappearance of tubercle 
bacilli from the sputum in a larger proportion of cases than 
with ordinary methods alone, and his experience went to 
show that when tuberculin was used the number of relapses 
were diminished, or, in other words, a higher degree of 
immunity was established. He held that the best treat¬ 
ment for pulmonary tuberculosis was tuberculin treatment 
in conjunction with “sanatorium treatment,” either at a 
special institution or at home. 

Professor Charles Saugman (Denmark) made some 
interesting observations as to whether as good results could 
be obtained by the treatment of pulmonary tuberculosis in 
the lowlands as at high altitudes. He compared the 
results at the Yejlefjord Sanatorium, which is close to 
the sea and only 25 metres above it, with those obtained 
at Dr. Turban’s Sanatorium at Davos, and showed that 
the treatment was equally advantageous at the former as at 
the latter. 
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A research on the secondary infections in pulmonary 
tuberculosis was undertaken by Dr. A. C. Inman, super¬ 
intendent of the laboratories at the Brompton Hospital, 
under a great from H.M. Local Government Board, and a 
summary of the results was published in our columns on 
April 13th, 1912. He contended that in nearly every case 
of open tuberculosis of the lungs the tubercle bacillus was 
the predominant infecting agent, and that this was an 
encouragement to the adoption of tuberculin as a therapeutic 
agent. His charts showed how commonly secondary infec¬ 
tions do occur, but, contrary to the opinions hitherto 
generally held, Dr. Inman showed that the temperature 
chart alone could not determine the presence or absence 
of a secondary infection. The microscope and the estima¬ 
tion of the opsonic indices were both required. He was 
pessimistic as regards the value of specific treatment directed 
against the secondary infections in advanced tuberculosis, 
basing his opinions on a consideration of the morbid anatomy 
and on the uncontrolled auto-inoculations spontaneously 
occurring in such cases. 

Poliomyelitis. 

The Local Government Board issued in February a volume 
of rsports and papers on Epidemic Poliomyelitis. Dr. R. J. 
Reece related the inquiries made for the Board on the 
epidemic which occurred in Devon and Cornwall in 1911. 
He established the fact that the disease not only showed a 
considerable prevalence in one or two places, especially 
Holsworthy, but that cases, singly or in small groups, were 
widely scattered over both counties. He thought it probable 
that if any other part of England had been as systematically 
worked during the summer of 1911 a very similar result 
would have been obtained. The sanitary supervision 
of Cornwall and Devonshire is conducted under depressing 
circumstances. Dr. Reece’s observations also confirmed 
the foreign experience that poliomyelitis occurs to a 
disproportionate extent in remote country places and 
isolated dwellings, and epidemiological considerations similar 
to those frequently ascertained in Sweden and America also 
arise in this country, and equally await explanation. The 
report of the Local Government Board indicated one 
important line of investigation—viz., the possible relation of 
certain forms of illness in domestic animals with polio¬ 
myelitis. The experimental work of Dr. H. R. Marks 
showed that rabbits injected with the virus of poliomyelitis 
often die suddenly from a disease which bears no clinical 
resemblance to poliomyelitis, but which, when again com¬ 
municated to a monkey, reproduces the disease in its typical 
form. 

Dr. E. Farqchar Buzzard, in opening a discussion at 
the Harveian Society of London, referred to many points in 
connexion with “ acute poliomyelitis and allied conditions,” 
discussing particularly the value of Kemig’s sign. He 
considered that clinical medicine would be none the poorer 
if this sign had never been introduced, and he was inclined 
to think that attempts to elicit it and the hope of being 
guided by it were responsible for more errors than successes 
in diagnosis. The difficulty lay in accurately estimating the 
resistance to passive movement, which varied with age, indi. 
viduality, and several other factors. The confusion that has 
occurred between poliomyelitis and cerebro-spinal fever 
made Dr. Buzzard’s paper very opportune. 

At the Fifteenth International Congress on Hygiene and 
Demography, held at Washington in September, 1912, Dr. K. 
Kl.lNG and Dr. W. Wernstedt read a communication on the 
experimental investigations on poliomyelitis which had been 
conducted in Sweden. By their permission Dr. W. H. 
Trethowan gave an account of their results in our columns. 
With these, as with other experimenters, cultural methods 
were negative, and the investigations were mostly made by 
inoculation of monkeys. The main object of the research 


was the determination of the means of communication of the 
disease in man, the seats of entrance and exit of the virus,, 
and the cause of variability in its degree of infectivity. The 
experimental results strongly supported the theory of direct 
transmission of poliomyelitis from one person to another. 
It was shown that the patient himself in the acute stage 
was a potent source of infection and remained so during the 
convalescent stage. Opinion in Sweden also admitted the 
possibility of indirect transmission of infection by insects 
and inanimate objects. Gastro-intestinal symptoms in the 
acute stage and post-mortem appearances in fatal cases 
suggested the intestine as the seat of entrance of the virus, 
but the nasopharyngeal region was considered to be of 
greater importance in this respect, although experiments 
pointed to the possibility of infection by both these routes. 
Again, the demonstration of the presence of the virus in 
the nasal and pharyngeal mucous membranes, and in the 
salivary and lymphatic glands connected therewith, in 
monkeys after intracerebral inoculations, and in man in 
fatal cases, suggested the nasopharynx as a seat of exit. 

Professor S. Flexner, in delivering the Huxley lecture 
at the Charing Cross Hospital on Some Problems in Infection 
and its Control, referred at length to poliomyelitis. He 
drew attention to 14 filterable viruses,” and pointed out that 
the virus of poliomyelitis stood midway in point of size 
between the finest and coarsest examples. It passed readily 
through the more coarse, and slightly through the finest, 
filters. It was highly resistant to drying, light, and chemical 
action. In dust, especially within protein matter, it survived 
weeks and months ; in diffuse daylight indefinitely ; and 
resisted the action of pure glycerin and carbolic acid in 
0-5 per cent, solution for many months. 

Typhoid Fever. 

Further investigations have been made in reference to 
vaccination for typhoid fever. Dr. W. Broughton-Alcock, 
working in the laboratory of the Pasteur Institute, Paris, 
with living sensibilised bacilli typhosi, arrived at the 
following conclusions. He considers that the experiments- 
of Dr. Besredka have been a distinct advance, and pro¬ 
pounds the question, Cannot the sensibilised living bacilli 
typhosi be considered in the same light as the virus of small¬ 
pox, attenuated or modified by the immunised calf lymph, 
and which gives rise to a specific immunity that may 
veritably be called ideal ? He found that the sensibilised 
living bacilli remained alive over four months without 
exceptional precautions, and their preparation was simple, 
rapid, and practical. On injection there was no general 
reaction and only an insignificant local reaction. The 
patient was in no way obliged to change his daily routine of 
living. These results were in marked contrast with Dr. 
Broughton-Alcock’s experience of the reactions following 
the injections of the same number of killed bacilli in the 
vaccine of Wright-Leishman. As it has been asserted by 
many observers that vaccination by living micro-organisms is 
the most effective, and, moreover, as this has been proved 
by the experiments on chimpanzees made by MM. 
Metchnikoff and Besredka, and as Dr. Bboughtox- 
Alcock's observations on man have proved the innocnousness 
of the living sensibilised bacilli typhosi, he concluded that 
this method ought by preference to be applied to man. 

Paratyphoid Fever . 

Dr. F. A. Bainbridge in the Milroy lectures, delivered 
before the Royal College of Physicians of London, made 
some interesting observations on Paratyphoid Fever and 
Meat Poisoning. He pointed out that although the clinical 
features of these tw o diseases are very different, and at the 
first glance the maladies may appear to have little or nothing 
in common, they are linked together by the fact that they 
are caused by closely allied organisms. These organism* 
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'{bacilli) can be distinguished by appropriate methods. He 
■showed that the distribution of the bacilli which cause 
paratyphoid fever is quite unlike that of the organisms 
which cause meat poisoning. Further, he said, that para¬ 
typhoid fever is spread by human bacillary carriers, whereas 
meat poisoning results from the consumption of food which 
Is derived from infected animals, or is contaminated by 
-animal agency. He admitted that the boundary line between 
meat poisoning and paratyphoid fever is less well defined in 
regard to clinical character than in regard to epidemiology, 
and ^that possibly the two may eventually prove to be more 
.nearly akin in some respects than now seems to be the case. 

Leprosy. 

I* Within the last few years great advances have taken place 
in our knowledge of leprosy and its specific cause. For 
many years progress in the unravelling of the etiological 
problems connected with the disease was almost at a stand¬ 
still, owing to the inability of investigators to propagate the 
leprosy bacillus artificially, either on culture media or in 
laboratory animals. The outcome, however, of recent 
researches has been to make it fairly certain that the 
pathogenic organism can be cultivated from the lesions to 
which it gives rise in man, and that the disease 
•can be transmitted to animals either by cultures of the 
bacillus or direct from the leprous patient. It also now 
appears probable that rat leprosy and the malady which 
•attacks the human subject are closely allied, if not identical. 
One obstacle to progress has been the failure by experts to 
recognise the fact that the bacillus of leprosy may be found 
in various forms, and it has been the discovery of the pleo- 
morphous character of the organism which has given an 
impetus to the study of this disease and its treatment. Dr. 
-J. Ashburton Thompson, chief medical officer of the 
■Government of New South Wales, published as an appendix 
to his annual report a paper on Experimental Leprosy: a 
respective, in which he describes the steps by which the 
present state of knowledge has been reached. Amongst 
• other investigators Dr. Maurice Couret, of Tulane Uni¬ 
versity, may be mentioned. He succeeded in inoculating 
cold-blooded animals, including tadpoles, frogs, snakes, and 
fishes, with pure cultures of bacillus leprrc. If these results 
are confirmed by other observers they will furnish evidence 
that the excitant of leprosy finds a more congenial nidus in 
cold-blooded than in warm-blooded animals, an occurrence 
that would support the view held by Sir Jonathan 
Hutchinson and others that the prevalence of leprosy is 
associated with the use of fish as food for man. In India 
workers, among whom may be mentioned Major E. R. Rost 
and Captain T. S. Beauchamp Williams, of the Indian 
Medical Service, have demonstrated the pleomorphous 
character of the leprosy bacillus, and have, moreover, 
produced a vaccine for the treatment of the disease, the 
□results of the use of which appear to be very encouraging. 

Immunity. 

One of the most interesting communications on the subject 
of immunity brought forward during the year is to be found 
in the shape of the Croonian Lectures, delivered before the 
"Koval College of Physicians of London by Mr. Leonard S. 
Dudgeon. The lectures embodied the results of two years’ 
work concerning the presence of inhibitory substances in the 
body fluids and blood stream and the part played by these 
substances in infection and immunity. The first part of the 
research dealt with the activity of the blood and body fluids 
obtaiued from acute and chronic infective diseases occurring 
in the human subject as regards haemolytic power and phago¬ 
cytic activity towards the infecting and a foreign micro¬ 
organism. The experiments produced showed that the body 
.fluids which contain complement also contain opsonin, and 
• l he opsonin is present for bacteria other than those which 


give rise to the disease from which the patient is known to 
be suffering. Passing on to the effect of treating blood serum 
with body fluids obtained from various acute and chronic 
infective processes caused by the pyogenic bacteria, Mr. 
Dudgeon concluded from his experiments that the complete 
absence of opsonic action of the exudate, previously noted 
by Sir Almroth Wright, and called by him a condition of 
lowered bacteriotropic pressure, was not the important fact, 
but the antiphagocytic property for pyogenic bacteria which 
such a fluid may have on normal blood serum was the vital 
point. Similarly, Mr. Dudgeon would explain the action of 
Bier’s congestion treatment rather on the lines of replacing 
a fluid inimical to the defences of the body by a normal 
serum than to the replacing of a fluid deficient in opsonin. 

Rheumatism. 

The results obtained by different observers in relation to 
rheumatic infection have varied considerably, and there has 
been no definite conclusion arrived at as regards whether the 
“streptococcus rhenmaticus ” is or is not the pathogenic 
organism of acute rheumatism. Dr. Caret Coombs, Dr. 
Reginald Miller, and Dr. E. H. Kettle have made an 
investigation in order to attempt to answer the question, 
Do the rabbit lesions which follow inoculation with strepto¬ 
cocci isolated from human rheumatism correspond micro¬ 
scopically with those of human rheumatism or not ? They 
state that their results hitherto have been few, but such as 
they are they enable them to reply to this question in the 
affirmative. From their observations they draw three main 
deductions:—1. The lesions produced by inoculation of 
rabbits with different strains of streptococci isolated from 
I cases of rheumatic infection were identical in their essential 
features. 2. The lesions found in these rabbits were sub¬ 
stantially the same whatever the organ concerned. In the 
heart muscle and in the endocardium, in the synovial tissue 
of the joints, and in the kidney the phenomena specially 
noticeable were formative in type and endovascular in origin. 
3. The importance of these observations lay, however, chiefly 
in the fact that the lesions of human clinical rheumatic 
infection were reproduced in essential details in rabbits by 
inoculating them with streptococci isolated from patients 
suffering from rheumatic infection. An interesting corre¬ 
spondence took place in our columns upon the subject. 

Pneumonia,. 

Dr. Percy Kidd, in the Lumleian lectures delivered before 
the Royal College of Physicians of London, chose as his 
subject, Some Moot Points in the Pathology and Clinical 
History of Pneumonia. He demonstrated that in a disease 
so common as pneumonia there is much that still requires 
elucidation. Among other matters, he drew attention to the 
sources of the pneumococcus and the modes of infection. It 
is still uncertain whether pneumonia is caused by infection 
fiom dried sputum containing pneumococci or by auto¬ 
infection from the germs so commonly present in the throat 
in health. Dr. Kidd contrasted the aerogenic theory of 
invasion of the lung with that which supposes a hemato¬ 
genous mode of infection. After examining the evidence in 
favour of the latter he concluded that it offered the best 
explanation. He emphasised the facts that diplococci may 
be found in the blood at an early period of the disease and 
that pneumonia often appears for some days as a general 
infection without local manifestations. Dr. Kidd expressed 
a hope that, in spite of the disappointing experience of serum 
treatment in the past, improvements in this method may yet 
give good results, and he looks to the bacteriologists to 
provide a suitable serum. He also referred to the 
development of the crisis, and concluded that it depends 
upon the development of antibodies, and the suggestion 
offered is that they are almost without effect until a certain 
concentration is reached, after which a further development 
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of these substances exerts a rapid effect, so that the cocci 
circulating in the blood and developing in the various organs 
are quickly rendered harmless by phagocytosis. 

Glycosuria. 

Another interesting series of lectures were the Lettsomian 
lectures, delivered by Dr. Archibald E. Garrod before the 
Medical Society of London. He called attention to many 
different morbid conditions which bring about disturbances of 
the metabolism of carbohydrates and to the fact that such 
disturbances manifest themselves in several different ways ; 
now by a lowering of glucose tolerance without actual 
excretion of sugar in the urine ; now by a spontaneous 
excretion of sugar in smaller or larger amount during limited 
periods of days, weeks, or months ; and now by a persistent 
glycosuria accompanied in its higher grades by the associated 
symptoms which go to make up the clinical picture of 
diabetes. He further pointed out how disturbances of these 
several grades may be induced in different cases by one and 
the same cause, or in the same case at different times. He 
said that the effect of this is to obliterate the conception of 
diabetes as a sharply defined disease, and to present the 
malady as merely the maximal phase of a series, rising by 
gradual steps from the normal of metabolism. Between the 
sufferer from grave diabetes and the potential glycosuric 
there is a striking contrast, but the gulf which separates 
them is bridged over by intermediate cases of all degrees of 
severity. If so, it follows that, with the possible exception 
of the so-called renal glycosuria, there is no such thing as 
non-diabetic glycosuria, although there are many varieties 
which lack the sinister import connected with the name of 
diabetes. Dr. Garrod believed that the differences are rather 
of degree than of kind. In saying this he did not wish to 
imply that a transient glycosuria is necessarily of grave import, 
but rather that diabetes is not of necessity a fatal malady. 

Radiology. 

The employment of the X rays in medical work is being 
gradually extended. The discussion on this subject, which 
took place at the annual meeting of the British Medical 
Association, indicated its value in several ways. Dr. A. F. 
Hertz demonstrated the important deductions that had been 
made by the use of the rays in examining the normal 
stomach, and showed how different is the natural position of 
this organ in life from that which is generally represented in 
anatomical plates. Dr. Reginald Morton read a paper on 
the X Ray Diagnosis of Some Form of Arthritis. It is 
becoming recognised that the conditions to which the names 
of rheumatoid arthritis and osteo-arthritis are now respec¬ 
tively applied are pathologically distinct, although until 
recently the two terms were used more or less synonymously. 
Dr. Morton demonstrated the important points of difference 
which the X rays revealed in the changes of the joints in 
these two conditions, and also affirmed that the rays formed 
the most reliable and accurate means of diagnosis at our 
disposal at the present time. 

Lectures of the Year. 

We have already referred to many of the official lectures in 
medicine delivered during the year. Dr. H. G. Adamson 
was the Goulstonian lecturer, selecting as his subject Modern 
Views upon the Significance of Skin Eruptions. He dealt 
mainly with those skin affections which result from the 
action of microbes, and recalled the fact that such eruptions 
represent a local effort at defence against the microbes and 
their toxins. He showed how the various forms taken by the 
eruptions are to be explained by difference in the types of 
cell reaction which produce them. The Bradshaw lecture 
was given by Dr. David B. Lees, the subject being the 
Diagnosis and Treatment of Incipient Pulmonary Tuber¬ 
culosis, and Sir James F. Goodhart, Bart., was the 
Harveian orator, choosing as his theme the Passing of 
Morbid Anatomy. 


SURGERY. 

Duodenal U*cer. 

The symptoms, the diagnosis, and the treatment of 
duodenal ulcer have attracted no little attention during 
the year, and it must be acknowledged that surgeons have 
had more to say in the matter than physicians. It was some 
two years ago that Sir Berkeley Moynihan opened a 
discussion on this subject at the Royal Society of Medicine, 
and now he tells us that the time that has elapsed has only 
served to confirm the opinion which he then expressed, that 
it was possible from the account of the symptoms alone to 
diagnose the presence of a duodenal ulcer. The symptoms 
which are usually attributed to hyperchlorhydria are, he 
maintains, the symptoms of duodenal ulcer, and, in 
fact, in a large proportion of these cases there is? 
no excess of acid in the gastric juice, but rather 
in a majority the acid is not in excess, and it may 
even be below the normal proportion. Sir Berkeley 
Moynihan holds, as has been held by others, that there is a 
close connexion between ulcer of the stomach and duodenum 
and inflammation of the appendix, and he considers that in 
all cases in which there has been an operation for ulceration- 
of the stomach or duodenum it is the duty of the surgeon to 
examine the condition of the appendix. In fact, he removes 
the appendix in about nine out of ten of the cases, and in 
80 per cent, of those removed evidences of long standing and 
advanced disease were found. Mr. Mansell Moullin has 
contributed an interesting paper on the same subject, and 
his views on the relation of the symptoms agree with tho?e- 
of Sir Berkeley Moynihan, but he offers as an explanation 
of the symptoms themselves the suggestion that they are 
due to a spasm of the pylorus and of the stomach in its?- 
neighbourhood. Mr. James Sherren has published the 
results of 25 cases of duodenal ulcer for which he had 
performed gastro-enterostomy more than two years previously, 
and of these all were well except three ; one still had some 
vague pain and one died after an operation for gall-stones in 
the country, and another developed malignant disease. 

Closely allied to the treatment of duodenal ulcer diagnosed 
from its symptoms is the treatment of a perforated duodeuaJ 
ulcer. Mr. D’Arcy Power has recorded five cases of per¬ 
forated duodenal ulcer, four of these occurring within 
the space of six weeks, and all the cases recovered. In fact, 
if operation be promptly performed, the prognosis is better 
in perforation of the duodenum than in perforation of the 
stomach. 

Gastric Ulcer. 

For the treatment of gastric ulcer most- surgeons are 
satisfied with the results of gastro-enterostomy, but some 
believe that a more radical method of treatment is advisable. 
Mr. J. F. Dobson advises that ulcers of the lesser curvature 
or body of the stomach give poor results after mere gastro¬ 
enterostomy, and he has therefore adopted the method of 
excision for these cases ; generally he considers it advisable 
to follow the excision by gastro-enterostomy. 

Mr. George Wherry has employed Michel’s suture clips 
for the interior row of stitches in the operation of gastro¬ 
enterostomy with the object of saving time. It cannot 
yet be said whether these sutures can exert any harmful 
action either in situ or when they become loosened. 

Hernia. 

Most surgeons now recognise that in a very large proportion 
of cases the hernial sac is congenital in origin and is not 
“acquired ”—that is to say, that the sacs are due to the non¬ 
closure of a fcetal process of peritoneum ; this is especially 
clear in the case of the inguinal hernia of childhood, and ir¬ 
is not at all rare for the hernia to be bilateral. Mr. Edmund 
Roughton points out that it is not uncommon 'for a 
patient who has had an operation for the radical ou re " ’ 
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inguinal hernia on one side to return a year or more later to 
have an operation for a similar condition on the other side of 
the body, so that it is clear that in such cases there was a 
potential hernia on the other side, even though it had no 
contents. He has for the last 18 months made it a rule when 
operating on inguinal hernia in children and young adults to 
look for a sac on the other side. In 18 cases in which he has 
looked for a vacant sac he has found it in ten instances. The 
suggestion is based on very definite facts and appears to be 
worthy of adoption. 

Mr. W. H. Battle has drawn attention to the frequency 
with which abdominal operations are followed by the appear¬ 
ance of a hernia in the site of the abdominal incision, and he 
Iras described the methods which have proved of the most 
value to avoid this troublesome sequela of an abdominal 
section. 

Mr. Arthur E. Barker has recorded a numbei of cases 
in which he had found some unusual contents in herniae. 
In two cases the sac contained an appendical abscess; in 
one case the uterus and the adnexa were discovered in the 
sac of an inguinal hernia. In two cases the bladder 
formed part of the projecting mass, but without a sac ; this 
is the most troublesome accompaniment of a hernia, for it is 
aioi always easy to recognise it, and it may be incised in error. 

Intussusception. 

It is probably rare for an intussusception to recur so 
that an operation is performed twice on the same patient 
for this affection. Mr. T. H. Kellock has published a case 
In which this unusual occurrence took place. A child of 
10 months had two attacks of intussusception before he 
was seen by Mr. Kellock, and these had been reduced by 
inflation. When the child was 2 years old he had another 
attack, and then he was seen by Mr. Kellock, who opened 
the abdomen, and an ileal intussusception was found; 
this was easily reduced, and an uneventful recovery 
followed. Four months later what was apparently 
another attack occurred, but from this he recovered 
spontaneously ; and one month after this he was seized 
with what was probably the fifth attack, and when 
the abdomen was opened an ileo-colic intussusception was 
found about 5 inches in length. Reduction was more 
difficult than at the previous operation, but the recovery was 
uninterrupted. The only difference in the operation was 
that three silk sutures were inserted into the mesentery of 
the lower part of the ileum, plicating and shortening it. 
Whether as the result of this addition to the operation or 
not cannot be determined, but the patient has had no sub¬ 
sequent attack of intussusception, although seven years have 
■elapsed since the last operation. 

Mr. Gerald S. Hughes has recorded a very interesting 
•case in which an irreducible intussusception in a child six 
months old was resected. It was of the ileo-colic form and 
aibout 15 inches of the bowel had to be removed, including 
the appendix. The operation was performed very rapidly, 
the child being on the table only 25 minutes. Recovery 
followed, and this is undoubtedly extremely rare at such an 
►early age after resection of the bowel. 

Acute Intestinal Obstruction in an Infant. 

Mr. George E. Waugh operated t on a child only 24 
hours old, who was suffering from acute intestinal ob¬ 
struction with congenital hernia of the cord. The child was 
.aiimsthetised by means of spinal anaesthesia, and when the 
hernial sac was opened it was found to be necessary to resect 
.nearly seven inches of bowel, a lateral anastomosis being 
performed. Recovery was rapid, and the wound had per¬ 
fectly healed by the tenth day, when the stitches were 
removed ; but a month after the operation, when the child 
had been away from the hospital for a fortnight, it died from 

wasting.” 


Drainage in Peritonitis. 

Mr. Cuthbert Wallace believes that drainage is both 
ineffective and unnecessary for peritonitis, and he has based 
his opinion not only on theoretical considerations but also 
on practical results. He holds that it is impossible to drain 
the peritoneal cavity, and that fluid will only flow through a 
tube so long as the fluid is under pressure in the peritoneal 
cavity, and he believes that even if it were possible it would 
not be expedient to drain the peritoneal cavity. It has 
been shown by Mr. Leonard Dudgeon that most of the 
fluid is harmless if not protective. When the surgeon has 
removed the source of the infection—for instance, an 
inflamed appendix—he has done all that he can do for the 
patient. 

Mr. H. J. Godwin has employed the injection of oxygen 
into the peritoneal cavity after certain abdominal operations 
to prevent the formation of adhesions, and also in cases of 
general septic peritonitis. Sufficient oxygen, which has been 
warmed, is introduced into the peritoneal cavity to cause 
obliteration of the liver dulness, and Mr. Godwin considers 
that it lessens shock and stops nausea and vomiting. The 
method is interesting, but we have not yet any detailed 
account of cases in which it has been employed. 

The Vermiform Appendix. 

Mr. Kene^m H. Digby has endeavoured to answer the 
long-standing question of the function of the appendix. He 
believes that it, in common with the tonsils, is intended to 
protect the body against chance infections by a process of 
continual autovaccinations. He advances some interesting 
arguments in favour of this function, and they are certainly 
worthy of consideration. 

Mr. H. Temple Mursell has reported a case in which an 
appendicitis resulted from infiltration with bilharzia ova. 
In South Africa infiltration of the appendix with these ova 
is not at all rare, but this is the first recorded case in which 
this has given rise to perforation. 

The question as to the time to operate in appendicitis has 
not yet been settled, and during the past year the discussion 
has still gone on. On the whole, physicians are more willing 
to waif to see what will happen, while for the most part 
surgeons think it safer to operate early. 

Mr. E. Gillespie has reported a case of great interest. 
A boy, 10 years old, was admitted into hospital with all the 
signs of acute intestinal obstruction, and when the abdomen 
was opened it was found that a loop of the ileum near the 
lower end was strangulated by a band, and when this band 
was examined more closely it was seen that it was the 
appendix. When the appendix was freed a perforation was 
seen near the tip ; the appendix was removed, but the child 
died on the following day. Mr. W. F. Cholmeley has met 
with a case almost exactly similar in a boy 8 years old. 

Volvulus. 

Mr. George Heaton performed a laparotomy on a girl, 
16 years old, for acute intestinal obstruction, and found a 
volvulus of the sigmoid flexure, much distended; this was 
brought outside the abdomen and opened, and several pints 
of liquid faeces escaped. The bowel was returned and the 
patient made a good recovery. Two and a half years later 
once more symptoms of intestinal obstruction appeared after 
eating gooseberries, and again the abdomen was opened. 
The sigmoid flexure was found to be twisted as on the 
previous occasion. It was opened and the contents were 
evacuated ; the volvulus was reduced and the bowel was 
returned. From this operation she also recovered. At the 
second operation the question of excising the distended 
bowel to prevent a return of the volvulus was discussed, 
but the serious condition of the patient precluded its 
performance. 
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Mr. Forbes Fraser has recorded two cases of volvulus 
associated with hernia. In the first case, a man, 65 years of 
age, had a hernia which became strangulated, but when the 
strangulation was relieved it was found that the bowel above 
the site of strangulation was black and swollen, and the 
cause of this was discovered to be a volvulus of the ileum. 
The bowel was so much affected that it was considered to be 
necessary to resect 7 feet of ileum, and recovery followed. 
In the second case, a woman, 74 years of age, was admitted 
into hospital with the signs of acute intestinal obstruction ; 
no hernia was found, but in the right groin was a scar with a 
soft, indefinite swelling under it. The abdomen was opened, 
and it was found that a coil of ileum was twisted on itself, 
and that the end of the coil was adherent to the femoral 
canal, where the appendix was also strangulated. The patient 
made a satisfactory recovery. 

Rupture ef the Bowel from Compressed Air. 

Another case of rupture of the bowel from compressed air 
has been recorded. A boy, aged 16 years, was the victim of 
a practical joke. He had been seized by a fellow-workman 
and the nozzle of a compressed air tube was placed against, 
but not into, the anus, and the current was turned on. The 
boy felt a sudden sharp pain and fainted. The abdomen was 
opened, and in addition to numerous tears of the peritoneum 
and longitudinal bands of the colon, there was one per¬ 
foration. The bowel was drained through this opening and 
recovery followed. It has been shown that these cases have 
a mortality of about 75 per cent., and attempts at resection 
generally end in failures, so that the best course appears to 
be to drain the bowel and to allow the damaged gut to 
recover. 

Malignant Disease of the Testis. 

Mr. H. Morriston Davies has written an eloquent appeal 
that the malignant growths of the testis should be treated 
in the same thorough manner as malignant disease of the 
breast or tongue is treated. It has been shown by Chevassu 
that the results of treatment of malignant disease of the 
testis by mere removal of the testis are very bad ; of 100 
cases treated in this manner 81 died, and 38 of these within 
one year, only 19 being cured. In the case of the tongue or 
breast the corresponding lymphatic glands are removed, 
whether they show any signs of infection or not; and it is 
clear that the same principles should be applied to the 
malignant growths of the testis. The mere fact that it is 
more difficult to remove the lymphatic glands in the case of 
the testis is no true contra-indication of the operation. Mr. 
Morriston Davies points out that it is quite feasible to 
remove in one piece the testis, the cord, the arteries, and 
veins of the vas up to their connexion with the aorta, vena 
cava, or renal vein, the lymphatics draining the testis and 
the lymphatic glands into which they drain. With a fairly 
early diagnosis he considers it sufficient to remove what may 
be called the primary lymphatic glands. He describes the 
4 4 radical ” operation which is performed by an extra- 
peritoneal route, and he records a case. Sir Alfred 
Pearce Gould points out that the statistics of the radical 
operation are as yet incomplete, for we do not know the 
ultimate results. Sir John Bland-Sutton was able to 
give particulars of the results of some of the 17 cases 
in which the operation has been performed. In three 
instances the operation proved fatal, in several of the other 
cases there was recurrence, and in his own case a secondary 
growth was found later under the sternal end of the left 
stemo-mastoid muscle ; this was removed, and two years 
later the patient was in good health. Sir Henry Morris 
assisted at the discussion by narrating two cases which had 
been under his care, showing the low malignancy of malignant 
disease of the testis, for the disease may remain quiescent 
or the patient may remain free from recurrence for many 


years: therefore a radicalfoperation for malignant disease of 
the testis should give a good prognosis, but the results of the 
operation hitherto do not bear out this expectation. 

Operative Treatment of the Orchitis due to*Mumps. 

Dr. George G. Smith has operated on two cases of 
orchitis following mumps to prevent the atrophy of the testis^ 
which so commonly follows this complication, especially 
when the patient has reached adult age. He made several* 
small incisions through the tunica albuginea, and from these 
there was much oozing. The ultimate result has not yet 
been recorded, but it may not unreasonably be hoped that 
the relief of the tension may have some effect in preventing 
the tendency to atrophy. Mr. J. Johnston Abraham,. 
however, points out that as long ago as 1863 Henry Smith 
operated in this manner for gonorrhoeal epididymo-orchitis, 
and the practice is even older in France, though it seema 
never to have been widely employed in this country. 

Artificial Dislocation of the Testis. 

Dr. Guibe has drawn attention to a curious device which 
has been employed in Russia by conscripts who wish U> 
escape service. In 47 instances the testis, generally the 
right, has been found lying in the inguinal region ; and 
though no absolutely certain proof could be obtained that 
the lesion was artificial, yet several facts made it practically 
certain. Its occurrence in epidemic form amongst con¬ 
scripts, the fact that the scrotum on that side was amply 
large enough to contain the testis, and that the displaced 
testis was normal in size, were all in favour of the artificial 
production of the displacement. 

Nephrotomy for Nephritis. 

Mr. W. G. Spencer has reported a case in which double 
nephrotomy was performed for nephritis with relief. The 
patient was a man, 36 years of age, and he was admitted 
into hospital for the radical cure of a right inguinal 
bubonocele. The urine contained a little albumin, but all 
went well until 20 days after the operation he was about to 
leave the hospital; he was taken ill with an attack of acute 
nephritis, culminating in suppression of urine and unemic 
convulsions. The left kidney was first exposed, and a pair 
of forceps was passed through the kidney substance into the 
renal pelvis, but there was no accumulation of urine. A 
drainage tube was fixed through the opening into the pelvis, 
of the kidney and the wound was not sutured. A similar 
operation was performed on the right kidney. Urine soon 
began to be secreted by both kidneys and recovery followed, 
thongh some evidence of chronic nephritis still remained. 

Removable Bladder Sutures. 

Mr. Colin Clarke has described a method of suture of 
the bladder wall which he has employed in a case in which 
he had performed suprapubic lithotomy. A suture of strong- 
silkworm gut was passed with a curved needle through the 
muscular coat of the bladder on both sides of the opening, 
but it did not involve the mucous membrane. The two 
free ends of the suture were then threaded through a piece 
of glass tubing 2 inches long and a quarter of an inch in 
diameter ; they were then secured in this position by being 
tied firmly over the rim of a small metal ring about half an 
inch in diameter. In this way the edges of the bladder 
wound were held closely in apposition, and when it was 
necessary to remove the suture it was divided close to the 
knot, and the knotted end was then pulled and the suture 
came away easily. Several such sutures were employed. 
The skin wound was only partly closed. The “tube’'sutures 
were removed on the eighth day after the operation and for 
a few days after the removal of the sutures some urine- 
escaped from the wound. Mr. Clarke thinks that it would 
have been well to leave the sutures in a few days longer. 
The method is certainly ingenious. 
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A Catheter Knotted in the Bladder. 

Dr. William J. Anderson has reported a case in which 
a man had employed a piece of rubber tubing as a catheter 
for the relief of retention of urine, but he was unable to 
withdraw it, and no urine came through the tube after the 
first. When the bladder was examined by means of X rays 
it was seen that the tube had become knotted into three 
knots in the interior of the bladder. The bladder was 
opened above the pubes, and the tube cut through and 
removed, and rapid recovery followed. 

Coley's IVuid for Melanotic Sarcoma. 

Dr. H. H. Greenwood has employed Coley’s fluid in a 
case of melanotic sarcoma. The patient was a man, 67 years 
of age, who for three months had had a swelling in the 
posterior triangle of the neck. As it was increasing steadily 
in size it was excised, but it was not possible to get it 
away completely. On section it was seen to be a typical 
melanoma. Within ten days of the operation the growth 
was breaking down the scar and soon the growth had 
regained its original size. Injections of Coley’s fluid were 
commenced, half a minim diluted being given the first day. 
The injections were continued every two days in increasing 
doses. After the first month the injections were given 
(twice a week and the intervals were increased until at last 
he was having an injection only once a month. Two months 
from the date of the operation the visible portion of the 
black growth had disappeared and he was able to return to 
work. After 18 months’ treatment there were no signs of 
recurrence and his general health was good. 

Prophylactic Use of X Rays in Malignant Disease. 

Dr. Robert Knox advises the use of X rays both before 
and after operations for malignant disease. First he advises 
a preliminary treatment for all cases suitable for operation. 
He does not suggest that there should be any delay in 
operating, but that in the few days between diagnosis and 
treatment a few exposures might be given. Secondly, he 
advises post-operative treatment of the site of operation and 
of areas of possible extension ; that is, careful and repeated 
exposures of the areas drained by the lymphatics originating 
in the area of the disease. Further, the treatment of 
recurrent nodules, when there is no real hope of the cure 
of the disease, may afford, he says, much relief from pain. 
There is no doubt that it is by no means difficult to cause 
the disappearance of superficial nodules, but it is not 
possible to exert much influence on cancerous lymphatic 
glands. 

Arteriotomy for Embolism of the Femoral Artery . 

Mosny and Dumont have published a case of no little 
importance in which an embolus was removed from the 
femoral artery with success. A man, 38 years of age, was 
admitted into hospital suffering from cardiac dyspnoea, and 
some mitral stenosis was present. One day when he was 
getting up he felt a severe pain in the left calf. The whole 
limb was powerless, the foot and leg cyanosed, but the thigh 
was not affected ; there was loss of sensation as high as the 
knee, and no arterial pulsation could be felt in the limb 
.except in the upper part of Scarpa’s triangle. Embolism of 
the upper part of the femoral artery was diagnosed, and six 
hoars after the onset of symptoms Dr. George Labey, under 
local novocaine anaesthesia, laid bare the upper part of the 
artery and incised it where it did not pulsate. By com¬ 
pression ho removed a bifurcated clot extending from the 
common femoral into the superficial and the deep femoral 
arteries, and the wound in the artery was sutured. By the 
following morning the limb had regained its normal appear¬ 
ance, sensibility had returned, and the popliteal artery 
pulsated. At the time of the report, a month after the opera¬ 
tion, the good result was maintained. Although this is not 


the first successful case of the removal of an embolus, the 
case is well worthy of being recorded. 

Ligature of the Internal Mammary Artery. 

Dr. J. B. Carson has recorded the following case. A 
man, 30 years of age, was stabbed in the chest on the 
right side of the sternum, between the third and fourth 
ribs. There had been much haemorrhage and the patient 
was collapsed. A luemopneumothorax was present. A 
small dressing was applied, and the case went on well, 
until some five days later the haemorrhage recurred while 
the man was coughing, and it was decided to tie the 
internal mammary artery. The patient was anaesthetised 
with ether, and it was found necessary to resect a portion 
of the fourth rib-cartilage, and about three pints of blood 
were removed from the pleural cavity, but the artery could 
not be tied until a portion of the third costal cartilage 
had also been removed. The patient recovered from the 
operation but died from pneumonia. 

The Surgical Treatment of Aneurysms. 

An important discussion on the treatment of aneurysms 
took place at a meeting of the Surgical Section of the 
Royal Society of Medicine. It was opened by a paper 
by Mr. Gilbert Barling, who referred to the treat¬ 
ment he had employed in a number of cases, but the 
main part of this paper was concerned with the opera¬ 
tions devised by Matas. These are of three kinds— 
the ‘ ‘ obliterative, ” in which the vessels opening into 
the aneurysm are closed by suture from within ; the 
“reconstructive,” in which the channel of the vessel is 
re-made; and the “restorative,” in which the mouth of 
the sac is closed. He gave details of all the 16 cases of 
all the forms of Matas’s operation which have been per¬ 
formed in this country, and he expressed his approval of 
the results of the obliterative operation. In the discus¬ 
sion which followed several surgeons spoke, and though 
some support of Matas’s operation was given by Mr. A. E. 
Barker, most of those present had not employed it, and 
advocated other methods of dealing with the disease. The 
most remarkable result of the discussion was the evidence of 
the rarity of the disease and therefore the small amount of 
the individual experience. If the discussion was a little 
disappointing, the exhibition of specimens of aneurysms 
taken from all the London hospitals was of the greatest 
interest. 

Decorative Surgery. 

Decorative surgery, as it has been called, or the 
removal of blemishes of the face, is of much greater 
importance than is often thought, and is worthy of more 
attention than is usually devoted to it by surgeons. Mr. 
W. H. Battle has drawn attention to a number of cases in 
which he has been able to effect great improvement in the 
personal appearance of patients, some of whom had been 
unable to obtain employment in consequence of these facial 
blemishes. 

Syphilis. 

A discussion was held at the Royal Society of Medicine 
on Syphilis, and its importance may be gauged from the 
fact that it extended over four days. The discussion was 
of great interest. Dr. Norman Moore showed that inas¬ 
much as the Roman writers had made no references to the 
very striking nervous sequel® of syphilis, the disease could 
not have been in existence in Rome in the early centuries of 
this era. There was much said as to the benefits and the 
dangers of salvarsan, and the drug has also been the subject 
of a correspondence in the columns of The Lancet. There 
are several surgeons with much experience in the treatment 
of syphilis who have a very poor opinion of the value of 
salvarsan, but it will be noticed that nearly all of these have 
used the drug either not at all or only to a very slight 
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extent. Of those who have an extensive practical knowledge 
of salvarsan, all speak with approval of its action, but 
care must be employed both in the selection of cases and in 
the mode of administration. Dr. James McIntosh, Mr. 
Paul Fildes, and Mr. H. Dearden contributed a valuable 
paper on the precautions that should be taken in the prepara¬ 
tion of the intravenous injection of salvarsan. They showed 
that the injection of sterile laboratory saline solution is toxic, 
and the toxic effect is due to the microbes themselves and 
not to any exotoxins. The greatest care should always be 
taken in injecting salvarsan and a second dose of the drug 
should not be given until a sufficient time has elapsed since 
the first. 

The introduction of neosalvarsan marks a further stage in 
the therapeusis of syphilis ; the injection is prepared by 
simple solution in plain water and the bulk of injection is 
about half of that used with salvarsan. The introduction of 
this new preparation is as yet too recent to allow any decided 
opinion to be formed. 

The Nobel Prize. 

The award of the Nobel Prize to Dr. Alexis Carrel for 
his brilliant aud revolutionary work upon the surgery of the 
blood-vessels was a gratifying event in the scientific history 
of the year. _ 


NEUROLOGY. 

During the year a number of papers on neurological 
subjects have appeared which have added materially to 
our knowledge of the nervous system and its affections. 
Cerebral physiology and localisation may first of all be 
referred to. 

Cerebral Lesions. 

H. Head and G. Holmes, in a masterly paper 1 on 
Sensory Disturbances from Cerebral Lesions, have shown 
that sensory impulses originating in peripheral end-organs 
do not by any means pass unaltered to the cortex, there to 
underlie that psychical state which we call a sensation. 
The optic thalamus, which is a large station on the afferent 
path, and especially its external division, has been found 
to respond to all those sensory elements which can evoke 
consciousness of an internal change in state, more par¬ 
ticularly pleasure and discomfort. In other words, the 
optic thalamus is a terminal cerebral centre by whose 
activity we have consciousness of such sensations as are 
associated with an affective element, a feeling-tone—viz., 
extremes of temperature and painful as well as pleasurable 
sensations. On the other hand, the sensory cortex, the other 
terminal cerebral centre, to which the thalamic centre is com¬ 
plementary, receives impulses which underlie (1) postural 
recognition and the appreciation of passive movement; 
(2) tactile differences—i.e., the power of appreciating those 
qualities of touch other than contact and roughness; (3) 
spacial discrimination and the recognition of size and shape ; 
(4) localisation of a spot stimulated ; apd (5) the comparison 
of thermal differences. One of the chief faculties of the 
sensory cortex is the power of relating one sensation to 
another, whether they arise simultaneously or consecutively. 

Michell Clarke* has reported a valuable case confirming 
the localisation of a eupraxic centre in the left frontal lobe, 
and adding one more to the still small list of lesions of the 
frontal lobes and corpus callosum which have revealed them¬ 
selves by motor apraxia. A man of 53, with the cardinal 
signs of intracranial tumour, was observed never to use his 
left arm for any purpose, and while there was no paralysis 
of it at all, when he was asked to make any simple movement 
of it, all he did was to wave the limb about in an indefinite 
way, the same motion being repeated whatever he might 

1 Brain, vol. xxxiv., p. 102. 

2 British Medical Association. Liverpool meeting: Transactions of the 
Section of Neurology and Psychological Medicine. 


have been asked to do. This defect constituted a true 
motor apraxia. There was no similar apraxia in the right 
limbs. At the necropsy a tumour was found in th er 
anterior part of the corpus callosum, extending into the left 
frontal lobe. The genu of the corpus callosum was destroyed, 
as well as the fibres passing into the left frontal lobe and 
prefrontal area } the corresponding fibres on the right side 
were somewhat compressed, but not destroyed. 

Progressive Lenticular Degeneration. 

S. A. Kinnier Wilson 3 has published a detailed account 
of a new nervous disease to which he gives the name of 
“ progressive lenticular degeneration.” It is a disease which, 
though rare, is probably more frequent than might be 
supposed. It occurs in young people, and is constituted by 
a syndrome of nervous disturbances—viz., involuntary move¬ 
ments, usually rhythmical tremors, spasticity of the limbs, 
contractures, dysarthria, eventually becoming anarthna. and 
dysphagia, as well as occasionally slight mental symptoms. 
These are essentially progressive and the disease is. 
apparently always fatal. During life, in an uncomplicated 
case, it may readily be shown tfiat the pyramidal paths are 
intact, for normal abdominal and plantar reflexes are 
obtained. The disease is therefore an extra-pyramidal 
motor disease, and presents distinct analogies to 
paralysis agitans. The pathology is a symmetrical bilateral 
softening and disintegration of the corpus striatum, 
in particular of the lenticular nucleus. This affection, 
serves to explain much that was hitherto obscure in our 
knowledge of the functions of the corpus striatum and opens, 
up a wide field for further research. The remarkable feature 
of the disease is that it is always associated with cirrhosis ot 
the liver, which is neither syphilitic nor alcoholic. In fact, 
there appears to be a type of affection, of which hitherto 
very little has been known, where disease of the liver and of 
certain other organs is associated with nervous symptoms ot 
the kind above enumerated, originating in disturbance of the 
functions of the basal ganglia. FLEISCHER 4 has recently 
reported three not dissimilar cases, where during life the 
symptoms were mainly if not entirely nervous, while the 
post-mortem finding was a high degree of hepatic cirrhosis, 
with pigmentation of various organs. Volsch al*o ha* 
drawn attention to the same group, on which much work 
remains to be done. 

Poliomyelitis. 

The subject of poliomyelitis has stimulated much 
clinical, pathological, and experimental research. Epi¬ 
demics occurring in various parts of the country have 
been described : at Stowmarket in Suffolk (S. Hillier). 
in Hampshire (G. Fuller England), in South Derbyshire 
(J. Hay Moir), in South Staffordshire (L. ... Iomkys,, 
in Westmorland (W. E. Henderson), in South-west 
Norfolk (G. F. Cross), and in Devon and Cornwall (K. J. 
Reece). Flexner, Peabody and Draper have shown 
that although the main injury falls on the central nervous 
system, there are also obvious lesions in the lymphatic system, 
as well as in the parenchyma of certain organs, notably 
the liver. There is hyperplasia of cells in the lymph-mx.es 
and lymph-sinuses and of the corresponding parts of the 
spleen and hmmolymph glands. In the liver hyaline foe* 
necrosis of cells is found, followed by regeneration and 
invasion by lymphoid cells and polymorphonuclear leuco¬ 
cytes D. ORR and R. G. Rows, 6 producing inflammatory 
phenomena in the spinal cord by infecting the ascending 
lymph stream of the spinal nerves connected with it, have 
demonstrated that these experimental changes present the 
closest analogies to the pathological condition as commou.y 


3 Brain, vol. xxxiv., p. 296. _ , ,-^v 

4 Deutsche Zeitechrift * * H ' ^ 

& Ibid., Band xlu., p. 

. Review of Neurology and Psychiatry. September. 1912. P- Wt- 
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seen in acute poliomyelitis, and there is little reason to 
doubt, therefore, that poliomyelitis is essentially a lympho- ' 
genous infection. 

Diseases of Muscles. 

As far as diseases of muscles are concerned, F. E. Batten 7 
has published what appears to be the first complete patho¬ 
logical examination on record of a case of dermato-myositis. 
In the superficial portions of the affected muscles there was 
great atrophy of fibres, while the deeper portions were 
practically normal. Those parts of muscles separated from 
the subcutaneous tissues by a thick tendinous sheath escaped 
involvement, whereas the fibres in close contact with the 
subcutaneous tissues were liable to be affected. There was 
much perivascular infiltration of the vessels with small 
round cells. A toxin of exogenous origin is suggested as the 
cause of the disease, and the fact that the patient lived in 
close proximity to horses may not be without significance. 

Diter-relatumg of the Ductless Glands. 

An immense amount of work has been devoted to the 
difficult subject of the inter-relations of the ductless glands. 
Pearce Bailey and Smith Ely Jelliffe* have collected 
59 cases of tumours of the pineal gland, and recorded an 
additional one of their own. They are not convinced that 
the adiposis, early sexual maturity, and cachexia frequently 
found in such cases are of necessity due to direct inter¬ 
ference with the function of the pineal. Biach and Hulles 9 
found atrophy of the pineal gland in kittens from whom the 
reproductive glands had been removed some seven months pre¬ 
viously, and they hold that the pineal gland belongs to the 
internal secretion group. Foa 10 has shown that hypertrophy 
of the cock’s comb and testes follows removal of the pineal 
body, and considers that the latter exercises directly or 
indirectly an inhibitory action on the development of the 
reproductive organs; normal sexual development is accom¬ 
panied by a physiological regression of the pineal gland. 
Aschner 11 has performed total hypophysectomy by the 
buccal route in dogs, and finds that the subsequent changes 
are more marked the younger the animal was at the time of 
operation. The general bodily growth of the animals was 
markedly retarded; the organs of generation remained 
infantile and the thymus persisted. Extirpation of the 
posterior lobe of the pituitary did not cause these changes. 
He holds that the hypophysis is not an organ essential to 
life. Gallais 12 has recorded three remarkable cases where 
a primary tumour of the suprarenal cortex in the female was 
associated with amenorrhoea, hypertrichosis, and sexual 
inversion ; the facies became masculine and the character 
changed from the normal gentleness of a woman to master¬ 
fulness and even violence ; in addition, the muscular power 
of the patients increased notably. He describes the con¬ 
dition as “suprarenal virilism.” From a series of experi¬ 
ments Ferreira de Mira 18 concludes that the suprarenals 
have a physiological action on growth in general, and 
specially on the development of the bones. Vassale 11 
destroyed the carotid bodies of 13 kittens and cats with the 
cautery, and found glycosuria as a constant result. Some of 
the animals, though they ate voraciously, eventually became 
cachectic and died from asthenia. Frugoni u injected 
intravenously into rabbits extracts of young calves* carotid 
bodies, and believes it probable that the carotid body has an 
internal secretion. 

7 Royal Society- of Medicine, Neurological Section, February, 1912. 
p. 103. 

8 Archives of Internal Medicine, December, 1911, p. 861. 

8 Wiener Klinische Wochenschrift, 1912, p. 37o. 

10 Pathologica, August 1st, 1912, vol. iv., p. 446. 

11 Pfliiger’B Archiv, 1912, Band exlvi., H. 1,2, 3, p. 1. 

13 8ociete de Psychiatric de Paris, March 21st, 1912. 

13 Comptes Rend us de la Socicte de Biologie de Paris, Oct. 25th, 1912, 
p. 377. 

u Archives Italiennes de Biologie, June 12th, 1912, p. 113. 

13 Semaine Medicale, Oct. 9th, 1912, p. 481. 


Nervous Diseases. 

In regard to treatment of nervous diseases the following 
references may be made. F. von Eiselsberg 10 has pub¬ 
lished a valuable paper on the operative results in 100 
personal cases of brain tumours. Of these, 43 were cerebral, 
22 cerebellar, 12 extra-cerebellar, 13 pituitary, and 10 were 
palliative operations. Leaving the last two out of considera¬ 
tion, 77 cases remain. Of these, 48 died, 32 after the 
operation and 16 later from other causes. The remaining 25 
successful cases include 12 cerebral, the tumour being 
removed, 6 cerebral and 2 cerebellar, where the tumour 
was not removed, 4 extra-cerebellar cases, and 1 cere¬ 
bellar case. Anton and Payer, 17 in cases of cerebral 
compression from internal hydrocephalus, of whatever 
origin, recommend puncture of the corpus callosum 
and the establishment of a communication between the 
intraventricular fluid and the outside. An antero-pos¬ 
terior incision is made 1 cm. to the side of the sagittal 
suture, and 1^ cm. behind the coronal suture. The dura 
mater is incised and a silver cannula introduced between 
the dura and the brain. The corpus callosum is then per¬ 
forated and the cannula pushed into the ventricle. After 
the removal of 10 to 30 c.c. of fluid, according to the 
case, the cannula is withdrawn and the cutaneous wound 
stitched up. The authors claim to have had excellent 
results in a number of cases. The headaches and the optic 
neuritis disappear. Simmons 1s has obtained good results by 
immediate operation in two cases of intracranial cerebral 
hesemorrhage (subdural) in the new-born infant. 

So much has been forthcoming during the year on the 
treatment of nervous diseases, syphilitic and parasyphilitic, 
by salvarsan that even a brief resume of the results is 
scarcely practicable. Oppenheim’s 19 conclusions are as 
follows. In the majority of 22 cases of cerebro-spinal 
syphilis salvarsan proved inefficacious. In 44 cases of tabes 
a negative result ensued in by far the greater number. 
Twenty-one cases of general paralysis were uninfluenced. 
In 7 other syphilitic cases there was only one case of 
amelioration. In 8 cases nervous complications followed 
on the administration of salvarsan. From an experience of 89 
cases in Bonhoeffer’s clinique at Breslau Kliexeberger 20 
considers that salvarsan has no influence on general paralysis 
and hardly any on tabes, but the results in cerebro-spinal 
syphilis are on the whole good. Trowbridge 21 thinks that 
injections of salvarsan in general paralysis have a tendency 
to aggravate the symptoms and hasten the ultimate end. 
On the other hand, Collins and Armour 22 obtained striking 
improvement in 22 of 28 cases of tabes treated with intra¬ 
venous injections of 0*6 gnn. salvarsan. 


OBSTETRICS AND GYNAECOLOGY. 

The Decline in the Birth-rate. 

Sir Shirley F. Murphy, in the presidential address 
delivered before the Royal Sanitary Institute at York, took 
up the striking position that much of the decline in the 
birth-rate which has taken place during the last 50 years, not 
in this country alone, but also abroad, is a natural pheno¬ 
menon which has occurred independently of the machina¬ 
tions of man. He also came to the conclusion that the 
decline has been least in the most favoured classes, and 
suggested that the rates of birth and death are so intimately 
connected that they are probably interdependent; and 

16 Wiener Klinische Wochenschrift, January, 1912, p. 17. 
it Deutsche Mcdizinische Wochenschrift, Feb. 8th. 1912, p. 254. 

18 Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, Jan. 11th. 1912. 

18 Congress at Frankfort, Deutsche Zeitaclirift fiir Nervenheilkunde* 
1912, Band xliii. 

Berliner Klinische 'Wochenschrift, 1912, p. 443* 

Journal of the American Medical Association, March 2b 1, 1912. 

*2 Ibid., 1912, p. 1918. 
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further, that][inasmuch as fertility and also the suscepti¬ 
bility to some diseases is inherited in man, morbidity may 
be also inherited in a much wider sense than is now held 
to be the case. In view of the doubts which Sir Shirley 
Murphy throws upon many of the statements which have 
been accepted hitherto as true in this connexion, it is 
evident that the matter requires further investigation. 

The Omni and Placenta <md Intravitam Staining. 

The newer histological methods introduced of recent years 
have enabled observers to establish closer relations between 
the morphological appearances of the cell and its specific 
physiological activity. It now appears probable that a 
granular condition of the protoplasm of a cell is associated 
with some form of secretion, either internal or external. 
The great gulf which separates Anatomy from Physiology is 
to some extent bridged by the recently introduced method of 
intravitam staining. In a most interesting paper on this 
method of investigation Dr. Edwin E. Goldmann discusses 
cellular activity in health and disease, and comes to some 
very important conclusions as to the functions of the placenta 
and the effect which the fertilised egg exercises upon the 
whole maternal organism. The appearance of the placenta 
and its behaviour to the rest of the pregnant show 

that it forms a powerful centre of attraction for the stain, 
extracting it from circulating blood as well as from stained 
tissues, and depositing it finally in specific cell elements of 
fcetal origin. Dr. Goldmann’s researches show that 
there are two types of glycogenic absorption in the 
placenta. In the first type the glycogen is absorbed 
by the granular cells of the vitelline membrane from 
the extravasated blood ; in the second, special glycogen 
carrier cells are formed from the elements of the uterine 
blood-vessels, and these wandering into the substance 
of the placenta give off their glycogen to the fcetal cells 
forming the inner coat of the maternal blood vessels. In 
both cases the maternal glycogen undoubtedly undergoes 
some modification in the foetal 'elements of the placenta 
before it enters the foetal circulation. In a similar manner 
the maternal fat before being accepted by the fcetal 
capillaries is temporarily retained in fcetal cells in the 
placenta, in whose protoplasm it undergoes some modification 
which deprives it of properties alien to the foetus, and 
facilitates its assimilation. 

The fertilised egg certainly exercises some formative, 
nutritive, and functional effect upon the maternal organism] 
leading not only to the new formation of oells such as the 
glycogen carrier cells and the decidual cells, but also to the 
hyperactivity of such organs as the liver, hypophysis, Ac. 
which produce nutritive materials, glycogen and fat, for the 
growing embryo. The facts show that the nutrient materials 
proceeding from the maternal organism are attracted by the 
placenta in large quantities, and are temporarily incorporated 
in the fcetal cells before entering the fcetal circulation. 

Fertilisation in Relation to Pathology. 

In the annual oration delivered before the Medical Society 
of London Sir John Bland-Sutton discussed this fascinating 
subject. After pointing out that ova and spermatozoa are 
powerfully attracted to one another by a force which may 
be called gametic attraction, and illustrating this fact by a 
description of the mode of spawning of the starfish and the 
manner in which pollination occurs in the odontoglossum 
grande, he discussed the curious condition known as 
parasitic castration, and showed how in the spider crab its 
invasion by a certain barnacle leads, firstly, to the degenera¬ 
tion and disintegration of its generative organs, and then, 
after the parasite has left its host, to the conversion of the 
testis into a true hermaphrodite gland capable of producing 
both spermatozoa and ova. In respect to the;curious group 
of tumours known as ovarian dermoids the orator pointed 


out that it is possible to arrange a series of parasitic foetuses 
so rudimentary as to parallel the oonfused and ill-shaped 
“embryonal rudiments” common in ovarian dermoids. 
Such a series and such a comparison make the conclusion 
irresistible that the embryonic rudiment, like the parasitic 
foetus, is the product of an ovum. 

The experiments of Professor Bataillon in producing 
complete embryogenesis by puncturing the virgin eggs of 
frogs with fine metal stylets have aroused much interest, and 
the curious fact that the chromosomes in these parthogenetic 
larvae are of the reduced type may explain the failure of tins 
method to produoe complete frogs. In case of malignant 
teratomata the nodules due to the dissemination of these 
tumours contain such structures as hair, skin, nervous 
tissue, and embryonic teeth, which can only be derived from 
the activity of a developing ovum. As micro-organisms 
possess the power of stimulating growth in epithelial cells 
it is possible that benign ovarian dermoids and malignant 
teratomata express variations in the effects produced by 
minute agents, which are able to provoke segmentation in 
mature ovarian ova, although in a more subtle manner than 
Bataillon’s stylets. 

Eclampsia. 

The pathology and treatment of eclampsia continue to 
attract a considerable amount of attention, and formed the 
subject of a discussion held by the combined Sections of 
Gynaecology and Obstetrics and Pathology at the meeting of 
the British Medical Association held in Liverpool. Dr. 
J. W. Ball ant yne, in opening the discussion, pointed out 
that in eclampsia in some way the • ‘ harmonious symbiosis ” 
between the foetal and maternal organisms was thrown into 
disorder. He accepted the view that the disease was a 
toxaemia, but what was the source of the poison, and what 
was the organ primarily involved? After discussing the 
various theories, and stating that that of thyroid or para¬ 
thyroid inadequacy had much to recommend it, he suggested 
that an investigation should be carried out as to the 
reason why 499 women out of 600 remained healthy during 
pregnancy. Such work should throw light upon the complex 
biochemical problems underlying the physiology of pregnancy. 
Dr. J. H. Teacher brought forward the result of the post¬ 
mortem examinations of 21 cases. The essential lesions were 
undoubtedly degenerative changes associated with cloudy 
swelling and capillary haemorrhages into various organs. 
In six oases cloudy swelling of the liver only was noted : 
12 showed cloudy swelling and haemorrhagic foci in the liver. 
In six cerebral haemorrhages of considerable size were found, 
while three exhibited symmetrical necrosis of the kidneys 
The lesions seen were to be attributed to the clotting power 
of the blood during pregnancy, and to the spasmodir 
contraction of certain vessels. Sir William J. Smyly. 
in considering the treatment, said, admitting the view 
that the disease was a toxaemia, that three therapeut'v 
measures were available—to prevent the formation of toxins, 
to neutralise or to destroy them when present, and to elimi¬ 
nate them from the system. From the statistics available hr 
drew the following conclusions. Accouchement force, 
especially by version or high forceps, was attended by a verr 
high maternal and foetal mortality. Caesarean section ha-5 
given somewhat better results, but statistics had failed t 
prove the advantages claimed for it. The best results werr 
obtained by treating the symptoms and assisting but n* 
forcing delivery, as practised by Stroganoff and Twkedt 
In the very interesting discussion which followed Profes* 
I. Walker Hall pointed out that in dealing with eclamp- 
it was necessary to begin- de novo and to express the tis>: 
cell changes in- chemical terms. So far the term “toxin “ ha 
been employed as an etiological factor only. It was m 
conceivable to regard eclampsia as due to a difference 
balance in the cell considering the disease, for example, u 
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analogous to diabetes. We knew that in diabetes the organs 
were coping with an overstrain, and it was quite possible that 
in the early days of pregnancy the cell balance was upset in a 
similar way. Dr. H. Leith Murray pointed out the curious 
resemblance between the effects produced by eclampsia and 
thode due to venom poison. The majority of the speakers 
were against active interference, and Sir William Shyly, 
in replying, said that if such methods were employed as a 
routine the mortality would be over 20 per cent. 

Surgical Treatment of Uterine Hemorrhage during Pregnancy , 
Delivery , and Childbed. 

Dr. Couvelaire, in reporting upon this subject at the 
International Congress of Obstetrics and Gynaecology at 
Berlin, said that in haemorrhages arising from detachment 
of the placenta inserted on the lower uterine segment 
most French obstetricians remained faithful to purely 
obstetric methods—namely, wide rupture of the mem¬ 
branes, and eventual introduction of an incompressible 
hydrostatic bag, or simple version without extraction. He 
quoted statistics of 684 cases treated on these lines, with 
47 deaths, or a gross mortality of 8*2 percent. Infection 
and violence during delivery were responsible for three-fifths 
of the mortality. The extremely small risk of death from 
haemorrhage did not justify either the practice of premature 
delivery by Caesarean section, or the evacuation of the 
uterus by hysterotomy during labour. The total foetal 
mortality varied with the obstetric methods adopted, and 
was between 44 and 60 per cent. French obstetricians had 
endeavoured to define the real indications for the surgical 
methods, including under this term direct surgical hiemo- 
stasis by hysterectomy and haemostasis produced automatic¬ 
ally by the uterine muscle after the evacuation of its contents 
by hysterotomy. Such methods should be reserved for the 
relatively rare cases in which purely obstetrical methods 
were powerless or dangerous. 

Dr. Ph. JtJNG considered that in cases of acute haemor¬ 
rhage caused by laceration of the uterus, placenta praevia, 
and uterine inertia, where the usual measures failed, com¬ 
pression of the aorta carried out by Momburg’s method 
might save some lives. Dr. A. Mayer, however, considered 
this a dangerous method in cases where the heart or vessels 
were diseased. If incorrectly applied the venous flow 
might be arrested while that in the arteries persisted, and so 
haemorrhage, to a dangerous degree, as it were, might occur 
into the veins themselves. 

Vaccines and Puerperal Septicaemia. 

An important paper by Dr. G. T. Western was contri¬ 
buted to our columns 1 on a series of 56 oases of puerperal 
septicaemia treated with bacterial vaccines. He came 
to the following conclusions: 1. The mortality amongst 
those cases of puerperal septicaemia in which there 
is definite bacteriological evidence of bacteria in the 
blood stream is from 85 to 95 per cent. 2. This mor¬ 
tality may by inoculation with autogenous vaccines be 
reduced to about 55 per cent. 3. The mortality amongst 
notified cases of puerperal fever is about 60 per cent. 
4. This mortality may by inoculation with appropriate 
vaccines be reduced to about 30 per cent. 5. In cases of 
puerperal sepsis, if it is decided to explore the uterine 
cavity the opportunity should not be lost of obtaining a 
culture at the same time. 6. In the treatment of puerperal 
sepsis “ stock ” vaccines give inferior results, and should 
only be used when an autogenous vaccine cannot be 
obtained. 

Dr. R. J. Rowlette has also published during the past 
year the results obtained at the Rotunda Hospital in a series 
of 39 cases. He concludes that vaccines given in small 
doses do no harm in puerperal cases, and that in the 

1 The Luccet, Feb. 10th, 1912, p. 351. 


majority of such cases they do good. In many cases, 
indeed, they produce immediate and remarkable improve¬ 
ment. Autogenous vaccines are more trustworthy than 
stock vaccines, while antistreptococcic serum given simul¬ 
taneously increases the effect of the vaccines. To get the 
best results, however, an accurate bacteriological diagnosis 
is necessary. 

Relationship of the Lungs and Genital Organs in Tuberculous 
Women. 

In an interesting paper on this subject Professor von 
Bardeleben has pointed out that genital tuberculosis 
generally (in about 73 per cent, of the cases) arises from 
tuberculosis of the lung, and that the prognosis of the latter 
is much worse when it is aggravated by tuberculous disease 
of the genital tract. During pregnancy the placenta forms a 
harbour for the tubercle bacilli circulating in the blood. This 
fact explains the essential difference exerted by pregnancy 
upon an active manifest pulmonary tuberculosis and an 
inactive latent affection of the lungs. In the first the possi¬ 
bility and probability of numerous tubercle bacilli being 
present in the blood and finding their way to the placenta is 
very great, while in the latter cases this probability is often 
a very slight one. In this way is explained the extreme 
danger of marked tuberculosis when complicated by 
pregnancy, as in these cases the separation of the placenta 
if abortion occurs or after a full-term delivery, leads to the 
immediate dissemination of large numbers of tubercle bacilli 
throughout the patient’s body and marked aggravation 
of her condition. There can be no doubt that the largest 
number of deaths from tuberculosis complicating pregnancy 
actually occur during the puerperium. The induction of 
artificial abortion, therefore, only produces good results in 
those cases in which tubercle bacilli are usually not found in 
the placenta—in cases, for example, with simple catarrh of 
the lungs up to the fourth month of pregnancy, while in 
more advanced cases of pulmonary tuberculosis in the later 
months of pregnancy it produces most unsatisfactory results. 
If, however, instead of simply removing the ovum the 
placental site is excised at the same time, the results are just 
as good in the advanced as in the early cases. It appears 
sufficient in order to obtain such favourable results to remove 
the placental site alone without the whole of the uterus. The 
extirpation of the ovaries is not necessary; indeed, their 
removal renders the prognosis some seven to eight times 
worse than after the induction of abortion in similar cases. 

The Results cf Treatment of the Inflammatory Diseases of the 
Uterine Appendages. 

This formed the second subject for discussion in the 
Gynecological and Obstetrical Section at the British Medical 
Association meeting. Dr. W. S. A. Griffith dealt with 
the medical aspect and Mr. Christopher Martin with the 
surgical treatment. The general consensus of opinion was 
that a great many of these cases did not require any surgical 
treatment; that acute cases should be treated when neces¬ 
sary by vaginal section and not by abdominal section ; and 
that in gonorrhoeal cases the pus was relatively innocuous, 
even when present in the peritoneal cavity. The employ¬ 
ment of thermal treatment met with some favour, but the 
use of vaccines had been disappointing in the experience of 
some of the speakers. The importance of preserving some 
portions of the ovaries was insisted upon, and if this proved 
impossible the use of ovarian grafts certainly led to good 
results in some cases. If both tubes were infected Mr. 
Martin thought it best to perform hysterectomy—the cure 
was more certain and the uterus, if left behind, was not 
only useless, but a source of further infection and purulent 
vaginal discharge. Mr. H. Beckwith Whitehoube, however, 
said that for some months he had been making a bacterio¬ 
logical investigation upon uteri which had been removed in 
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association with double pyosalpinx, and in the majority of 
the cases lie had found them to be sterile, so that he thought 
it could not always be urged that the uterus might be a 
source of further infection. 

The Treatment of Peritoneal Wounds. 

At the International Congress of Obstetrics and Gynaeco¬ 
logy, held in Berlin in September, this subject was 
discussed very fully, and Dr. H. Mack a ughton- Jones pre¬ 
sented a report embodying the views of some 69 English 
gynecologists and surgeons. His report is one of much 
value and should be read in full. The general conclusions 
arrived at by the various speakers and reporters w*ere 
that all injuries of the peritoneum, yhether chemical or 
mechanical, should be rigorously avoided, and that the most 
careful cleansing of the cavity, with the removal of all 
tissues likely to necrose and of all fluid, should be aimed at. 
On the whole, the dry treatment of the peritoneum was pre¬ 
ferred to the moist. All raw surface should be carefully 
covered with peritoneum, and any intraperitoneal spaces, if 
infected or likely to become infected, should be carefully 
secluded. The indications for the use of drainage should be 
made more rigorous and placed upon a sound scientific basis. 
Of the utmost importance were the perfection of technique 
and the avoidance of any soiling of the surrounding 
peritoneum from the infected area. 


ANAESTHETICS. 

The record for the year is one of unusual interest. Not 
only have older methods been more closely studied and 
experimental work undertaken to elucidate some of the 
accidents and sequelae up to now held to be unavoidable, 
but new methods have been introduced and greater precision 
aimed at. Many of the societies have devoted evenings to 
discussion upon subjects germane to anaesthesia, and these 
discussions have risen to a higher level of accuracy and 
scientific effort than has been the case in foregoing years. 
An equally useful and stimulating section devoted to anaes¬ 
thetics held meetings at the annual general gathering of the 
British Medical Association, and its programme contained 
discussions and papers of no slight value, and excited much 
interest. What is most noticeable is the fact that so many 
of the younger practitioners in this branch of surgery have 
left the familiar beaten track and have undertaken the newer 
departures in their line of practice. 

Intratracheal Method of Administering Anaesthetics. 

The methods at present employed we owe to Meltzkr, 
Auer, Elsberg, and Ehrenfried, and those who have 
adopted and modified their technique. Tuffier, in 1897, 
and Kuhn and Lotsch had recourse to intubation to 
obtain positive pressure in lungs exposed to the atmo¬ 
spheric pressure as well as to maintain narcosis. Elsberg’s 
application of this principle to the surgery of man and his 
elaborate apparatus were the outcome of Meltzer and 
Auer’s experimental work. Dr. C. H. Peck 1 describes 
Elsbkrg's methods and 216 cases dealt with by it during the 
year. The lung ventilation was uniform, no fluids entered 
the air passages, the after-effects and shock were minimised, 
overdosage became practically impossible, while respiratory 
strain was absent. He recommends it for all intrathoracic 
operations and extensive removal of the tongue or jaw. The 
patient being aiuesthetised, the catheter (24 F.) is introduced 
l»y direct vision with a Jackson’s laryngoscope, the patient’s 
head hanging over the end of the table. The catheter is 
marked at 26 cm., and this point should be adjacent to the 
incisor teeth when the tip will be 1 to 2 inches above the 
bifurcation of the trachea. When the air is heard issuing 
from the tube it is connected with the ether-air supply, and 

* Annals of Surgery. July, 1912. 


the pressure is maintained at 18 to 25 mm. A motor drives 
the filtered air over the ether. Smaller catheters are 
used for children, for in no case must the diameter of 
the intubating tube exceed one-half that of the glottis. A 
pressure as high as 50 to 60 mm. is said to be within the 
range of safety. Lung deflation by opening a valve is prac¬ 
tised periodically. In a few cases the narcosis was too light, 
so a preliminary hypodermic injection of morphine (gr. j) 
and atropine (gr. 1 150) is advisable. In cases of laryngeal 
stenosis a preliminary tracheotomy was performed and the 
insufflation tube introduced through the opening. 

A less cumbersome apparatus is described by Dr. H. H. 
J anew ay. 3 A rotatory blower (motor) forces filtered air either 
through or over ether, according as a strong or weak vapour 
is required. . The supply is heated by water kept wanned 
by an electric heater. The current is broken at intervals 
to prevent over-distension of the lungs and exces¬ 
sive intratracheal pressure. Laryngeal spasm, the great 
danger in the earlier stage of this method, is, Dr. Janeway 
thinks, due to allowing the catheter to pass too deeply into 
the trachea. It is, however, necessary to have a pressure of 
20 mm. Hg to overcome elastic recoil, and this pressure, 
registrable by a manometer in the circuit, is equivalent to a 
pressure of 5 mm. Hg in the trachea. Sudden and dele¬ 
terious increase of pressure is provided against by a “ blow- 
off” valve. 

A discussion upon this method took place at the 
annual general meeting of the British Medical Association 
held this year at Liverpool.* Dr. A. Ehrenfried, of 
Boston, described his apparatus, one conspicuous for its 
simplicity and compactness. This, the result of a number 
of experiments upon animals, consists of a Woulfe’s 
bottle, with three necks, placed in a copper water-jacket. 
The air-supply is driven by a foot-bellows, the strength 
of ether vapour is controlled by a stop-cock causing the 
air to pass over or bubble through ether, while the danger 
of excessive pressure, giving rise to traumatic emphysema 
or lung rupture, is prevented by a *• blow-off ” valve. 
Dr. Ehrenfried has modified Cotton and BoothbyV 
introducer, and claims that by the use of his instrument it i- 
easy to intubate the larynx, merely guiding the catheter bv 
the forefinger placed on the epiglottis. This obviates the 
necessity for the use of a laryngoscope and moving of the 
patient. The air laden with ether is filtered and maintained 
at a temperature of 10° F. above that of the room, while a 
special device is used'to prevent drops of liquid ether entering 
the larynx. The method also appeals to Mr. R. E. Kelly, of 
Liverpool, who, while adopting the principle of Elsberg s 
apparatus, has designed a much simpler apparatus which 
has been in successful working for some time. 4 Mr. Kklly’> 
cases have been those of operations on the air passages, the 
tongue, thorax, abdomen, and limbs, and have been in a!, 
instances satisfactory. He introduces the catheter by direr: 
laryngoscopy and partly deflates the chest at intervals : 
allow the heart to refill. 

Dr. W. M. Boothby’s apparatus for giving nitron 
oxide and oxygen, which is described below, allows .-t 
intratracheal insufflation. This method of introducing the- 
gases is gaining in repute in the United States as 
especially useful in the major operations upon the thorax 
This writer, who has collaborated with Dr. F. J. Cotton. 
enforces the extreme importance of warming any vapr * 
forced directly into the lungs, as in the intratracheal in¬ 
sufflation method. It is pointed out that many accident-, 
some serious, have arisen through spasm of the laiyrA 
occurring. This is commonly due to too light a degree 

* Ibid.. August. 1912. 

* Brit. Med. Jour., Sept. 14th, 1912, p. 616. 

* Ibid., p. 617. 

8 Boston Medical aud Surgical Journal, 1912, vol. 1., p. 496. 
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narcosis, and to obviate it, as well as that of excessive pres¬ 
sure, the necessity for a safety valve is patent. Dr. Boothby 
has a simple mercury valve, and the bubbles of air passing 
through it enable the administrator to see when the pressure 
is unduly diminished. The dangers of this method, or, as 
Dr. Woolsey 6 prefers to call it, of the endotracheal insuffla¬ 
tion method, are enforced by him in a valuable paper. He 
has seen five deaths all due to errors in technique. He 
points out that besides the cases in which it is obviously 
desirable, it is of great value when obstruction to 
respiration is present somewhere between the teeth and 
the trachea; when the “ factor of safety ” is lowered 
by age or disease ; and when there is danger of septic 
or other fluid entering the air passages during the pro¬ 
gress of an operation. This last group of cases includes, 
of course, those in which obstruction has occurred in the 
alimentary tract and stercoraceous vomiting may take place. 
Dr. C. A. Elsberg, who enjoys perhaps the widest experience 
of this method, has collected and describes his experience of 
a large number of cases of intrathoracic operations during 
intratracheal insufflation. He still regards the plan as 
at once safe and ideal for this department of surgery. 
Dr. Meltzer has pointed out the importance of this method 
in cases of sudden failure of respiration. If occurring 
when the method is in use the anaesthetic is shut off and a 
perfect system of perflation remains. If other methods of 
giving the anaesthetic were in use intratracheal insufflation 
can readily be applied and respiration restored. 

At a recent meeting of the Section of Anaesthetics of the 
Royal Society of Medicine several forms of apparatus for this 
method were shown, and a simple one due to Mr. Boyle 
was described as having proved as satisfactory as the more 
elaborate insufflator of Dr. Elsberg. 7 Dr. S. Robinson, in 
discussing the possibility of successful pneumectomy, advises 
intratracheal insufflation of nitrous oxide and oxygen and 
infiltration of the parietes in the region of operation with 
novocaine. He thinks this method ideal for the purpose. 

A variant upon the intratracheal insufflation method is 
the so-called pharyngeal anaesthesia in which Crile's nasal 
tubes or kindred contrivances are employed to introduce the 
anaesthetic vapour into the nasopharyngeal space, the 
anterior oral space being carefully closed by plugging with 
gauze. The result is that operations upon the mouth or neck 
can be carried on without interference, the anaesthetic 
apparatus being out of the field of operation. Mr. H. M. 
Page 8 employs Crile^b tubes and either ether, as suggested 
originally by Chile, or when that anaesthetic seems un¬ 
desirable he connects the tubes with a Yernon-Harcourt 
chloroform inhaler and supplies definite percentages of 
chloroform. He induces anaesthesia in the usual way with 
chloroform, then introduces the tubes and plugs the 
pharynx, maintaining anaesthesia though the tubes, and so 
prevents blood from gaining access to the air ways. The 
results have been extremely satisfactory. Dr. H. K. Thoms 0 
discusses the merits of Souchon’s method in which ether 
vapour is blown by a hand bulb from reservoirs into a 
pharyngeal catheter, Chile’s nasal tube method and his 
own. Having anaesthetised the patient by the usual plan, 
he introduces a soft rubber aatheter through the nostril 
into the nasopharynx. The ether chamber is immersed in 
a water bath kept hot by an electric bulb and the air-supply 
passes over or through the ether, its passage being controlled 
by a lever, and finally traverses the catheter and enters the 
nasopharynx. At will nitrous oxide with oxygen can replace 
the air and be used alone or in association with as much 
ether as is deemed desirable. 

• New York State Journal of Medicine, April, 1912. 

1 Annals of Surgery, April, 1912. 

8 Brit. Med. Jour., Sept. 14th, 1912, p. 619. 

9 Surgery, Gyntecology, and Obstetrics, vol.xiii., p. 695. 


Intravenous A luesthetisation. 

Dr. F. Rood, 10 speaking in favour of ether infusion, 
asserts that that anaesthetic is safer than chloroform, since 
j acidosis seldom follows its use. Even from the point of 
I view of post-operative lung complications he is inclined to 
| prefer ether, and in support of this view he quotes statistics 
j from the clinics of KOrte, Czerny, Kummel, Trendelen- 
| BURG, and Kronlein. He points out that the method of 
giving ether is an important factor in arriving at a con¬ 
clusion, and states that within his experience the intra¬ 
venous infusion of ether in saline compares most favourably 
with other methods. He employs an apparatus of his own 
design which supplies a continuous stream of warmed ether 
in true solution in saline and safeguards against the entrance 
of air into the vein. Although at first he restricted the 
strength to 5 per cent., he has found by experience that 6 per 
cent., 7 per cent., or 8 per cent, can safely be used. Ether 
is soluble to the extent of 10• 8 volumes in 100 volumes of 
saline. With 10 per cent, slight hsemoglobinuria is liable 
to occur. The anaesthetist should commence with 5 per 
cent., and if it is desirable to lessen the total amount of 
saline infused this strength may be increased up to 10 per 
cent., as haemolysis is less liable to follow this proceeding 
than that of starting with the higher percentage. Dr. 
Rood emphasises the greater safety of continuous as 
opposed to intermittent infusion, since in the latter 
case clotting is liable to occur in the cannula. He 
records 297 cases with no serious complication; the 
incidence of vomiting was 5 per cent. ; the induction took 
two and a half to three minutes, usually without any excite¬ 
ment. A preliminary hypodermic injection of atropine, 
usually with morphine, and sometimes also with scopolamine, 
was resorted to in order to lessen the initial sense of dis¬ 
comfort in the arm, the usual seat of venesection. Dr. 
Rood prefers dissecting down to the vein after local 
analgesia has been obtained by the use of /3 eucaine, 
although, as he points out, it is possible to plunge a metal 
directly into the vein and so save time. This procedure is, 
however, not always so simple as it appears to be, and often 
fails, as the vein is pierced on both sides, the adjacent 
tissues being rendered oedematous with the solution. It is 
pointed out that the maintenance of narcosis needs the same 
anxious care with this as with other ether methods, but that 
the flexibility of the control is such that the acumen of 
the anaesthetist is permitted greater opportunities for its 
assertion, and the patient spared the excessive drugging 
with ether not uncommon in more crude systems of adminis- 
stration. Dr. Barton, 11 speaking, however, from a narrower 
experience, stated that his cases had not enjoyed so complete 
an immunity from after-effects of an undesirable nature—e.g., 
a low form of pneumonia, haematuria, and acute nephritis. 
On the other hand, Dr. Dudley W. Buxton, from some 
considerable experience of the method, expressed a favour¬ 
able view of it, provided a complete mastery of the technique 
had been acquired. 

At a meeting of the Hunterian Society 13 the whole ques¬ 
tion of the value of the intravenous method of introducing 
anaesthetics was discussed, and Mr. E. G. Schlesinger and 
Dr. H. S. Souttar described apparatus devised to facilitate 
the method. Mr. H. L. C. Noel 13 stated that paraldehyde 
used in this way answered for brief operations. These gentle¬ 
men have given a careful study of the use of paraldehyde, 11 
in which they discuss their technique and sum up their 
experience as wholly favourable even in the case of patients 
in a serious condition at the time of operation. 

1“ Brit. Med. Jour., Sept. 14th, 1912. 
a Ibid., p. bll. 

12 The Lajjcet, Nov. 2nd, 1912, p. 1220. 

« Ibid. 

14 The Ljlhcet, Sept. 21st, 1912, p. 818. 
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N. Beresnegowski, 15 in his experiments with intravenous 
infusion of ether, found 3 per cent, to 4 per cent, caused 
excitement, but 5 per cent, complete anaesthesia. He 
adopts the Schmitz-Pfeifer method, employing a cannula 
or needle for entering the vein. He replaces normal saline 
by Ringer’s fluid. Strengths above 5 per cent, led, in his 
experience, to haemoglobinuria. Rectal ether saline infusion 
has found some advocates, but the method at present has 
hardly established itself. 

Hedonal. 

Mr. C. M. Page, 16 after a considerable experience with 
this substance by intravenous infusion, 0*75 per cent, in 
normal saline, regards it as a valuable addition to the list of 
anaesthetics, although its use requires a careful selection of 
cases, since the narcosis produced is deep and lasts for a 
considerable time after the operation is completed. His 
apparatus is simple and permits of a continuous infusion. 
600 c.c. is an average amount; the induction period five to ten 
minutes ; relaxation is satisfactory. There is a slight fall of 
blood pressure and tendency to cyanosis, especially if the 
tongue is not kept well forward. This constitutes one of the 
chief dangers, and overdosage has to be carefully avoided. 
Mr. Page 7 states that local thrombosis occurred in a large 
number of cases, due, he believes, to overheating of the 
saline hedonal mixture—i.e., 120° F. instead of 105° to 110°, 
the temperature at present adopted. He regards most of the 
fatalities recorded as having occurred under this method as 
being due to overdosage. This plan and some account of 
fatalities are given in the British Medical Journal of 
June 15th. Mr. H. Upcott and Mr. H. Loft Evans 18 record 
a death which they attribute to hedonal. Dr. R. A. Veale 19 
also gives us a less favourable view of hedonal. Both hedonal 
and ether infusion were discussed in the Section of Anaes¬ 
thetics of the Royal Society of Medicine, 2 '* and Mr. 
Barrington Ward reported a death from hedonal. 
Similar discussions were held at the annual general 
meeting of the British Medical Association 91 and at the 
Medical Society of London, and at the last of these emphasis 
was laid upon the dangers which attend the use of so 
powerful a drug as hedonal. It must, however, be remem¬ 
bered, as has been more than once pointed out, that the 
method, valuable as it is in selected cases, is recognised as 
one open to adverse criticism when used indiscriminately 
and for unsuitable cases, especially if the amount given is 
not very carefully adjusted to the requirements of the 
patients. Sir Berkeley Moynihan 22 describes an im¬ 
proved apparatus for hedonal, and gives his opinion, 
which is favourable to this method of anaesthesia. 

Intramuscular Etherisation. 

Walther 23 injected ether into the buttocks of three 
patients, giving 0*45 c.c., 0*8 c.c., and 0*8 c.c. respectively. 
Slight convulsions followed the injection, and in the first 
case a whiff of chloride of ethyl, and chloroform in the second 
and third, was used to hasten anaesthesia. Ecchymosis 
followed the injection. The results were deemed satisfac¬ 
tory. On the other hand, Descarpentri^s 24 has adopted 
the method, and Dervaux in describing cases stated that he 
failed in inducing anaesthesia, although he used 60 to 70 c.c., 
injected in 10 c.c. doses. The man became greatly excited 
and was drunk for 24 hours. The ether was given off from 
the lungs, which induces the reporter to ask, Is this method 
any safeguard against post-anaesthetic lung complications ? 

19 Archive fiir Klinische Chirurgie, vol. xeix., Part I. 

16 Thk Laxckt, May 11th, 1912, p. 1258. 

1T The Lancet, Nov. 9th, 1912, p. 1297. 

13 The Lancet, June 8t.h, 1912, p. 1568. 

w Brit. Med. Jour., August 17th, 1912. 

90 The Lancet, March 23rd, 1912, p. 794, and Proceedings of the Royal 
Society of Medicine. 

21 Brit. Med. Jour., Sept. 14th. 

28 The Lancet, June 15th, 1912, p. 1631. 

» Bulletin Medical, May 29th, 1912. 

** Presae M<5dicale, July 17th, 1912. 


Professor Dumont, 25 of Bern, has carefully reviewed this 
method at some length, and his essay will repay perusal. 

Nitrous Oxide and Oxygen Anesthesia in Major Surgery . 

A long series of important papers have appeared dealing 
with this subject. The view is adopted that under this form 
of aneesthesia there are less shock and fewer after-effects. 
Again, as a result of the work on acapnia done by Yendall 
Henderson, a modification of olcter plans has been intro¬ 
duced by Dr. Gatch, who advocates rebreathing or 
rebreathing during part of each inspiration to insure main¬ 
taining a requisite tension of carbonic acid in the blood. 
With these desiderata is another on which great stress has 
been very properly laid—namely, that all vapours or gases 
when given continuously for a considerable length of time 
must be kept as nearly at body temperature as is possible. 
To meet these requirements several modifications of the 
apparatus at present in use have been made. 

Dr. Teter, who may be regarded as the pioneer of the use 
of nitrous oxide and oxygen in major surgery, has elaborated 
in his apparatus an inhaler which, although valuable in 
itself, yet lacks simplicity and arrangements to ensure that 
all those conditions now deemed essential should be readily 
obtained. Dr. J. T. Gwathmey 26 traverses the contention 
of Dr. Seelig, of St. Louis, that it is impossible, even if 
expedient, that anaesthetic vapours can be warmed before 
inhalation and can be prevented from lowering the pulmonary 
air. The experiments cited and the careful records made 
demonstrate the accuracy of Dr. Gwathmey’s thesis, and 
his results are vouched for by Dr. Teter and others who 
are agreed that when anaesthetic vapours are warmed the 
resulting anaesthesia is at once more satisfactory and is 
obtained with a smaller quantity of the anesthetic employed. 
Dr. Gwathmey’s apparatus is certainly one of the best for 
the purpose in view. Dr. W. M. Boothby’s 27 apparatus 
consists of large cylinders of nitrous oxide and oxygen con¬ 
taining gas under very high pressure. By a simple con¬ 
trivance the gases are liberated and brought under a pressure 
of 20 lb., the temperature being raised by an electric heater. 
Duplicate cylinders with by-ways are yoked on, so that when 
one set is exhausted the others come into use until those 
emptied are replaced. The gases bubble through water and 
so give an indication of amount of each which is passing. 
Gwathmey, referring to Haldane’s work on respiration 
and Gatch’s advocacy of rebreathing, allows a certain 
portion of the expiration to be again inhaled. A special 
arrangement is made to allow of some ether being breathed 
should the exigencies of the operation call for it, and a 
further adaptation consists in a connexion being introduced 
should the intratracheal method be required. A special 
mask is described which can, so soon as anesthesia is 
produced, be closely fixed, thus excluding all possibility of 
leakage, even though the posture of the patient is altered 
when the surgical procedures are in progress. 

The subject is dealt with more fully by Dr. Gw\athmey 
and Dr. Wolsey, and their joint apparatus is described in a 
subsequent paper, 28 to which reference must be made for 
fuller details. It may be mentioned that the apparatus is of 
small size and easily portable. Dr. Freeman Allen 29 in a 
serious attempt to appraise this method points out that 
nitrous oxide used for brief operations is no doubt free from 
danger, but its employment for prolonged periods for com¬ 
plicated operations is less free from peril, and no statistics 
which group the minor with the major operations, and include 
those cases in which ether is used as a subsidiary anaesthetic, 
are of any value in attempting to decide upon the relative 

M Correapondoa/.blatt fiir Schweizer Aerztc. 1912, No. 25. 
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safety of this with other anaesthetics. Papers on this point 
may be consulted—viz., by Dr. P. J. Flagg 30 ; by Dr. R. C. 
Coburn, 31 in which is described another excellent nitrous 
oxide and oxygen apparatus ; by Dr. A. M. Caine, 8 * who 
gives nitrous oxide continuously, but has an arrangement by 
which ether given by an open method can be applied and 
the gas cut off when the full influence of the ether has 
become asserted- In this country Mr. H. M. Page has intro¬ 
duced the technique of Dr. Teter, 88 and has met with 
success. He reports nearly 100 cases of major operations, 
and describes the method employed and the success with 
which he has met. His results are certainly most satisfactory. 

Spin/il Analgesia. 

Major J. W. H. Houghton, R.A.M.C., 84 gives the results 
of 400 operations performed at the Military Hospital at 
Aldershot. His results are very good—after-effects in most 
cases slight and no fatalities. The operations were mostly 
of slight severity and presumably the patients healthy. 
Mr. A. E. Barker 3 ’ has collected 2354 cases of spinal 
analgesia and reviews the results. Three deaths occurred 
following the puncture, but in patients whose condition was 
serious. One bundled failures are recorded and a list of 
more or less serious after-effects is included. It is pointed 
out that probably as knowledge in technique is increased 
these will be diminished. Mr. L. H. McGavin and Mr. R. D. 
O’Leary 88 discuss 500 cases, of which some seem to be 
included in Mr. Barker's series, and detail a somewhat 
disquieting proportion of complications. In a well-considered 
leading article the editor of the Therapeutic Gazette (Sep¬ 
tember) reviews the case for and against this method, and 
while admitting its value in selected cases, considers that 
accepting the advocacy of Barker and McGavin and their 
frank statements of the disabilities at present associated 
with spinal analgesia, “the ordinary practitioner” would 
hesitate before resorting to this plan except in very extra¬ 
ordinary instances. F. C. Madden 37 reports 1000 cases 
with 3 deaths, and although he reviews very fairly the 
advantages of the method, is somewhat pessimistic about 
its employment. Dr. E. L. Keyes and Dr. D. M. McKenzie 
extol this method for operations involving perineal section ; 
studying the temperature in a number of cases they 
find it is more satisfactory with spinal than with general 
anaesthesia. M. Kappis 3s has had less post-operative renal 
complication consecutive to the use of spinal analgesia. 
M. Jonnesco, 39 dealing with rachi-ansesthesia, restates his 
views and attempts to answer his critics. A. Lawer 40 
prefers a combination of local and general anaesthesia to the 
high epidural injection, and finds Schlimper’s extradural 
method to be associated with too much haemorrhage. 

General Anaesthesia. 

We can only notice some of the considerable number of im¬ 
portant papers dealing with chloroform, ether, and the treat¬ 
ment of complications. Usef ul papers dealing with shock and 
its prevention are those by G. F. Lydston, 41 E. A. Vander 
Veer and J. L. Bendell, 43 and C. R. Hervby. 48 Hervey 
regards the coldness of ether vapour as an active factor 
making for shock, and obviates it by an ingenious warming 
ether apparatus. 

Heart massage in chloroform collapse has been successfully 


30 New York State Journal of Medicine, April, 1912. 

* l Journal of American Medical Association, March 23rd. 
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41 American Journal or Surgery, October, 1912. 
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practised by Dr. Israel Bram, 41 and he reviews the cases 
already published. Dr. W. W. Babcock 45 contributes a 
valuable paper on the same subject with an account of a 
novel method which he has successfully put into practice. 
The thoracic wall is “stabbed” in the left fourth inter¬ 
space one inch from the sternum, a finger introduced and 
hooked round the cardiac apex, compression being made rhyth¬ 
mically against the superjacent ribs. Acidosis, acetonuria, 
and post-operative poisoning, following general anaesthesia, 
are reviewed by Dr. Dudley W. Buxton, 40 who gives a study 
of the tissue changes occurring during anresthesia, by Dr. 
Frew 47 and Mr. E. Corner. 4S Nicoloux and Fourquikr i3 
advance arguments to support the view that these effects 
follow diminished blood alkalinity. Dr. R. H. Ferguson 30 
discusses very carefully the subject of the lowering of phago¬ 
cytosis when ether is inhaled. He recommends rectal injec¬ 
tion of pure olive oil, which appears to restore phagocytosis, 
and emphasises the importance of limiting the amount of 
anaesthetic given to the requirements of each case. 

The year has been one of steady and marked progress in 
this department, and its addition to the literature of the 
subject has been so great that it is possible to deal with but 
a small part of it in the present essay. 


OPHTHALMOLOGY. 

No event of outstanding importance can be placed to the 
record of the past year in the domain of ophthalmology, 
unless, indeed, it be the loss which ophthalmology, in 
common with all other branches of surgery, has suffered in 
the death of Lord Lister. When we think of the per¬ 
centage of eyes lost from suppuration in the pre-antiseptic 
days and*'compare the results with those now attained in 
intraocular operations it is but fitting that a few lines of our 
space here should be devoted to the great man’s memory. 

Cata/ract and Glaucoma. 

The two subjects which always loom largest on the 
ophthalmologist’s horizon are cataract and glaucoma. Each 
year recently we have had to draw attention to the 
enthusiastic pursuit of new methods and new modifica¬ 
tions of old methods of treating these diseases. With regard 
to cataract, Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Smith has not 
gained many, if any, converts in England to his intra- 
capsular method of extraction, but his supporters remain firm 
in their attitude. He has disciples in the United States and 
amongst the members of the Indian Medical Service, who 
have come specially under his influence, and who give good 
reasons for their faith, although on the continent and 
amongst the older Anglo-Indian ophthalmologists little way 
is made. The latter, it is true, advocate his operation in 
selected cases, particularly in hypermature cataract, a con¬ 
dition very frequently seen in India, though scarcely ever 
here. Yet the operation has attracted much attention, and 
there havfe been attempts to attain the same end by 
apparently safer means, as, for example, by Stanculeanu, 
of Bucharest. 

More encouraging progress marks the treatment of 
glaucoma.' Iridectomy has had great success in the relief of 
tension in acute glaucoma, and in the opinion of most 
operators holds its own as the method of election in such 
cases. It v f must be admitted that it has proved a failure in a 
large proportion of cases of primary chronic glaucoma. So 
much is this fact realised that many operations have been 
devised to replace it. We have in previous years reported 

44 Journal of the American Medical Association, August 17th, 1912. 
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progress in this matter: cyclodialysis, various forms of 
sclerotomy and sclerectomy, with or without iridectomy, 
including Lagrange’s and Herbert’s operations, and so on, 
have been passed in review. We will not venture to state the 
exact date of the introduction of scleral trephining for glau¬ 
coma—it is a matter of dispute between Lieutenant-Colonel 
R. H. Elliot and Dr. A. Freeland Fergus. Suffice it to 
say that the operation, especially in the form advocated 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Elliot, has gained ground rapidly, is 
already replacing the other new operations, and bids fair to 
maintain a permanent position. It is probably now performed 
oftener than any other operation for chronic glaucoma in 
British hospitals, and it is rapidly making its way on the 
continent. Professor Stock, of Jena, has published a paper 
upon a considerable series of cases and is enthusiastic in 
his advocacy. Professor Kayser, Professor Braunschweig, 
Professor Schnaudigel, and others are favourably impressed. 

Meanwhile it is interesting to note that the pathogenesis 
of glaucoma and the physiology of the intraocular pressure 
have received much attention from ophthalmologists and also 
physiologists. A revolutionary theory, founded upon very 
little experimental evidence,’ was published two years ago 
by Mr. Thomson Henderson. This year a somewhat 
similar theory has been advanced by Dr. Leonard Hill and 
Dr. Martin Flack in a paper read before the Royal Society. 
It is subversive of the opinions of nearly all previous 
observers. Primd facie , it appears to be inconsistent with 
many physiological, clinical, and pathological facts. In any 
case, it is sure to arouse discussion and so stimulate further 
work. 

Colour Vision. 

Recently much attention in England has been directed to 
the thorny question of colour vision. For many years Dr. 
F. W. Edridge-Green has been warring against the current 
theories and the practical tests for colour blindness. 
The case of an officer of the Mercantile Marine 
brought the subject prominently before the public. In 1910 
a Departmental Committee of the Board of Trade was ap¬ 
pointed “to inquire what degree of colour blindness or 
defective form vision in persons holding responsible positions 
at sea causes them to be incompetent to discharge their 
duties,” and to advise as to alterations which might be 
desirable in the Board of Trade Sight Tests. The com¬ 
mittee has now issued its report. It examined a large 
number of scientific and other witnesses, and conducted 
a series of experiments with coloured lights at Shoebury- 
ness. These experiments are extremely interesting, and 
form a very valuable addition to our knowledge of the 
subject. It is unfortunate, however, that the weather 
was exceptionally clear, so that there was little oppor¬ 
tunity of studying the effect of fog, rain, hail, and the 
like, on the visibility of distant lights. The chief features of 
the recommendations of the committee are as follows. With 
regard to form vision they recommend adhesion to the new 
1914 standard which had been previously decided upon— 
i.e., practically not less than 6/6 in one eye and 6/12 in the 
other. Ophthalmologists are not likely to object to this 
decision, but exception was taken to it by one of the 
committee, chiefly on the score of difficulty in obtaining 
recruits and on economic grounds. In all other recom¬ 
mendations tlie committee were unanimous. With regard to 
colour vision they recommend the retention of the wool test 
in a modified form, and in addition advise examination by 
means of a special lantern which has been devised under 
their supervision. They recommend careful instruction of 
the local examiners and the addition of an ophthalmic 
surgeon to the present body of examiners in appeal cases. 
They advise expert examination of the eyesight of boys 
adopting the sea as a profession, and also that “ steps should 
be taken to ensure that when judicial inquiries into the 


causes of shipping casualties are being held witnesses who 
give evidence as to the nature or position of coloured signals 
or lights should always be tested for colour and form vision.” 
The recommendations have already given rise to some 
criticism, as was only to be expected. It is too often 
forgotten that regulations of this kind must necessarily be of 
the nature of a compromise, and probably no one regards 
them as ideal. This fact is well exemplified in the objection 
to the form vision tests. Only after a reasonable trial will it 
be seen w hat, if any, modifications may be desirable. 


DENTAL SURGERY. 

Satisfactory progress has been made by the science of 
odontology during the past year. 

Paper*. 

The paper by Mr. J. H. Mummery 1 on the Distribution of 
the Nerves of the Dental Pulp, may be regarded as the most 
important contribution. This author has shown : “(1) That 
the fine neuro-fibrils of the pulp, after interlacing in a plexus 
beneath the odontoblasts (the plexus of Raschkow), pass 
between and around the odontoblast cells and form a 
narrow plexus at the inner margin of the dentine, w'hich 
might be termed the marginal plexus ; (2) that from this 
marginal plexus the nerve-fibres pass into the dentinal 
tubules, which they traverse in company with the dentinal 
fibril; (3) that these fibrils end in arborisation beneath the 
enamel and cementum, following the fine terminal branches 
of the dentinal tubules.” 

In a suggestive paper on the Relation of the Thyroid 
Gland to Dentistry,* Mr. H. B. Waller deals with the 
relation of thyroid inadequacy to caries of the teeth and 
suggests that it is “ perhaps even the principal cause of 
dental caries.” 

Dr. A. W. W. Baker, 3 in a paper on Enamel Defects, 
refers to the possible effects of influenza on the permanent 
teeth, and records a case of a child who at the age of 
4 months had influenza and subsequently erupted a de¬ 
formed central incisor. He also quotes instances in which 
a hypoplastic condition of the enamel was traceable to the 
effects of whooping-cough. 

Several papers have been published on the treatment of 
irregular conditions of the teeth, the one by Dr. C. S. Case 4 
on the Question of Extraction in Orthodontia being well 
worthy of perusal. He gives cases illustrating the excellent 
results to be obtained by extraction and treats the subject 
from “ the clinical and common-sense side.” 

In a well-illustrated communication 3 Mr. R. W. Bunting 
gives a full account of the various forms of secondary calci¬ 
fication met with in the dental pulp. In a paper on the 
Deposit of Salivary Calculus, Dr.^G. V. Black 6 has shown 
that the amount deposited bears a definite relationship to 
food. By a device attached to an artificial denture he was 
able to collect the salivary deppsit on a cover-glass in such 
a way that it could easily be submitted to examination. As 
a result of his investigations he has come to the conclusion 
that the deposit is mainly due to eating too much food. For 
example, one glass of milk taken over night gave no deposit, 
but after two glasses the deposit was marked. 

Mr. D. P. Gabell 7 in a useful paper has shown how 
important it is to recognise the path of the condyle in order 
to ascertain the correct position for placing swivels on spring 
dentures. Among other communications of interest the 
following may be noted : A Case of General Exostosis of 

* Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society, B., vol. ce.i. 
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the Maxillary Teeth, by Mr. E. B. Dowsett*; Heredity in 
Teeth and Jaws, by Mr. J. G. Turner 9 ; Notes on the 
Dates of Eruption in Children under 12 Years of Age, by 
Mr. W. W. James and Mr. A. T. Pitts. 10 In this paper the 
authors endeavoured to determine the average dates of 
eruption of the teeth. A series of graphic charts were 
obtained which showed that the teeth ,had a much wider 
period of eruption than has been supposed. They also dis¬ 
cussed the mechanics of eruption, and came to the con¬ 
clusion that denudation of the tooth by absorption of the 
gum was an important factor in eruption. 

A new classification of irregularities of the teeth has been 
suggested by the British Society for the Study of Ortho¬ 
dontics. 11 Under the scheme it is proposed to bring the 
various varieties met with under three main groups : (1) 
Abnormal positions of one or more teeth due to local causes ; 
(2) abnormal formation of a part or of the whole of either 
arch due to developmental defects of bone ; and (3) abnormal 
relationship between the upper and lower arches, and 
between either arch and the facial contour, and correlated 
abnormal formation of either arch due to developmental 
defects of bone. 

In a communication on the Premolars, 12 Mr. D. M. Shaw 
draws attention to the occlusion of these teeth, and suggests 
that in the normal the lingual cusp of each maxillary premolar 
should occlude, not in the sulcus between the opposing teeth, 
but in or at the distal pit or triangular groove on the occlusal 
surface of the corresponding mandibular premolar. 

Mr. Wilton Thew 18 has described an apparatus for 
producing anaesthesia of the dentine by intradentinal injec¬ 
tion. He states that the teeth which yield the best results 
are those of young adults and rapidly decaying cavities ; in 
other words, teeth where there ha£ been but little reaction 
in the soft tissues to injury from caries and other causes. 

Several papers have appeared on the question of School 
Dental Clinics, and it is gratifying to record that increased 
attention is being given to the subject by educational 
authorities. In this connexion reference must be made to a 
useful brochure by Mr. C. E. Wallis, founded on his experi¬ 
ence of the various clinics already established under the 
control of the London County Council. 

Publications. 

“The Prevention of Dental Caries and Oral Sepsis,” by 
H. P. Pick brill ; “Applied Anatomy and Oral Surgery for 
Dental Students,” by R. H. Ivy ; “The American Text-book 
of Operative Dentistry,” fourth edition; “Metallurgy,” 
by A. D. Fenchel, translated by H. J. Morris ; “A Text¬ 
book of Dental Histology and Embryology,” by F. B. Noyes ; 
“Dental School Clinics,” by C. E. Wallis; “Tooth Ex¬ 
traction,” by J. H. Gibbs ; and “ Surgery for Dental 
Students,” by A. S. and Bayford Underwood. 

Obituary . 

Among those who have died we notice the names of 
E. G. Betts, M.R.C.S., L.D.S.; J. F. Rymer, M.R.C.S., 
L.D.S. ; Frank Harrison, M.R.C.S., L.D.S. ; J. Leslie 
Hodge, and W. H. Williamson. 


PUBLIC HEALTH. 

Year by year it becomes increasingly difficult to attempt 
any adequate review of progress under this heading in con¬ 
sequence of the continued expansion of the subjects with 
which the practitioner of State Medicine is called upon to 
deal, and the multiplication and subdivisions of the ad¬ 
ministrative authorities which are concerned with public 

8 Ibid., March, 1912. 

9 Royal Dental Hospital Reports for 1912. 

10 Proceedings of the Royal Society of Medicine, Odontological 
Section, February, 1912. 

it The Dental Record, p. 407. 
t* Ibid., p. 613. 

13 British Dental Journal, March, 1912, p. 241. 


health questions. The headings under which we have noted 
some of the salient features of 1912 will show that the past 
year has been no exception to the rule of progressive 
expansion. 

Exotic Diseases ; Plague and Cholera. 

Reference should in the first instance be made to the im¬ 
portant revision of international methods of prevention which 
was undertaken by the Paris Conference and agreed to by the 
British representatives. 1 The country has been free from 
imported cholera, though the present prevalence of the 
disease among the troops in European Turkey must occasion 
anxiety for the near future. One or two cases of plague 
have been reported at home ports, but no inland extension 
has occurred. The annual reports which we have received 
from the medical officers of health of our principal ports 
show that the importance of systematic examination of rats 
in view of the possibility of their becoming infected by 
plague is generally realised and acted upon. 

Notifiable Diseases ; Ntrrv Statistics; Additional Diseases. 

Since 1911 the Local Government Board has made it 
obligatory on the medical officers of health of all the 
English sanitary districts to report notified cases of 
infectious disease every week to the central authority, and 
in March, 1912, Dr. A. Newsholme, the Board’s 
principal medical officer, was able to submit for the first- 
time a complete statement of the incidence of notifiable 
infectious disease for the previous year in every district in 
the country, with the corresponding rates of incidence. 2 Its 
issue marks the beginning of a systematic contribution 
towards national statistics of sickness which is certain to 
be of great utility. 

Pulmonary tuberculosis became generally notifiable in 
England and Wales on Jan. 1st, 1912. under the terms of 
special regulations which in some respects differentiate the 
practice of notification from that followed under the 
Infectious Diseases (Notification) Act. Additional regula¬ 
tions relating to notification of all forms of tuberculosis, to 
take effect in 1913, have just been issued. 

Cerebro-spinal fever and poliomyelitis, which in 1911 had 
been made notifiable diseases by a large number of local 
authorities, were required to be generally notified by an 
Order of the Local Government Board which took effect on 
Sept. 1st. 

A considerable extension of local notification of ophthalmia 
neonatorum has taken place during the year. Whooping- 
cough has also been added to the list of notifiable diseases 
in some of the London boroughs. 

Acute Infectious Diseases. 

No epidemic prevalence of small-pox has been reported 
during the year. The modern practice of energetic search 
for contacts to secure their vaccination and observation, with 
strict isolation of the cases, seems to have sufficed, during 
the present phase of the epidcmicity of small-pox, to 
keep within very narrow limits the spread of the disease 
from the occasional cases which have come to notice. 

Until the annual reports of medical officers of health are 
available it is impossible to say whether the various local 
prevalences of scarlet fever, diphtheria, enteric fever, and 
other of the ordinary acute infectious diseases have shown 
any unusual epidemiological characters. In regard to 
scarlet fever, reference may be made to a valuable dis¬ 
cussion on “return cases” from hospitals at the Royal 
Society of Medicine, 3 when Dr. Miles B. Arnold presented 
an analysis of 3000 consecutive cases of scarlet fever in 
Manchester classified according to the home conditions of 

i Annual Report of Medical Officer of the Local Government Board 
for 1911 12, p. L Lancet, May 4th, 1912, p. 1209. 

» Proceedings of the Royal Society of Medicine (Epidemiology), 
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the patient. The analysis showed the fallacy of com¬ 
parisons which have often been made between the number of 
secondary cases occurring in home treatment and in hospital 
treatment respectively, in consequence of the proportion of 
susceptible persons exposed to infection in each class not 
having been taken into account; in Manchester it was 
found that the average number of susceptible persons per 
house was twice as high in the homes of the hospital cases 
as in the homes of the other group. 

As regards enteric fever and summer diarrhoea, the infor¬ 
mation to hand during the year has illustrated the increase 
in prevalence of both diseases during 1911 which followed 
the hot summer and autumn of that year. The very different 
meteorological conditions of 1912 have apparently acted in 
a contrary direction. Outbreaks of enteric fever, possibly 
associated with the effect of floods on local water-supplies, 
have been reported at Strood in Kent and in parts of Hamp¬ 
shire, while the disease was conspicuously epidemic in 
Aberdeen during the autumn. Fortunately, no such result 
attended the phenomenal rainfall in Norfolk in September. 
Notable instances of persistence of infectivity in carrier 
cases, and of the danger of such cases being employed in 
dairy work, have been brought to notice by Dr. P. L. Suther¬ 
land in a report on an outbreak in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire in 1912, 4 and also by Dr. E. J. McWeeney in 
connexion with investigations in Ireland. 5 The part played 
by flies in the dissemination of the infection of autumnal 
diarrhoea has continued to receive attention in Local Govern¬ 
ment Board reports, in the statistical contributions of Dr. R. 
Dudfield, 0 and by other observers. 

Poliomyelitis appears not to have shown any such general 
prevalence in this country as occurred during 1911. In our 
issue of Oct. 5th 7 we were able give an account, prepared by 
Dr. W. H. Trethowan, of the recent important experi¬ 
mental and epidemiological investigations made in Sweden, 
where this disease has become so strikingly prevalent. They 
give grounds for belief of the existence of large numbers 
of healthy carriers of a virus which only under exceptional 
and, as yet, unknown circumstances becomes actively patho¬ 
genic, the virus being obtainable from nasopharyngeal 
secretions and from intestinal washings. 

Tuberculosis. 

Undoubtedly the most prominent feature of the year in the 
public health service has been the organisation and develop¬ 
ment of local administration for the prevention of tubercu¬ 
losis. It will be remembered that following on their 
Tuberculosis Regulations of 1908 relating to cases coming 
under the Poor-law the Local Government Board took steps 
during 1911 to extend the powers and duties of local sanitary 
authorities to cases of pulmonary tuberculosis generally, in 
anticipation of the new opportunities which the pro- | 
visions of the National Insurance Act would give to 
sanitary authorities to deal with this disease from its 
preventive and curative aspects. In that Act* insured 
persons after July 15th became entitled to “sanatorium 
benefit,” which they were to obtain, not directly from the 
Insurance Committees, but from local authorities or others 
who had made arrangements with the Insurance Committees 
to provide the necessary treatment. To meet immediate 
Requirements, so far as practicable at the moment, the 
Local Government Board, whose approval to plans of 
‘ * sanatorium benefit ” is necessary, issued an Order on 
July 26th prescribing the manner in which domiciliary treat¬ 
ment of insured persons suffering from tuberculosis might 
be undertaken, at the charge of insurance funds, by any 

* Public Health, September, 1912. 

8 Journal of State Meoicine, June and July, 1912. 

* Proceedings of the Royal Society of Medicine (Epidemiology), 1912, 
and Statistical Society. Novomlxjr, 1912. 

7 The Lancet, Oct. 5th, 1912, p. 938. 


[ registered medical practitioner, and provisionally requiring 
the medical officers of health of counties and county 
boroughs to act as consulting officers for the purpose of the 
Order. Previously, in view of the fact that the funds set 
apart under the Finance Act of 1911 were not ear-marked for 
insured persons, but were set apart for the provision of, or 
making grants in aid to, sanatoriums and other institutions 
for the benefit of the whole community, the Government 
had appointed the Departmental Committee, of which Mr. 
Waldorf Astor, M.P., is chairman, to advise on 
the considerations of general policy which should 
guide them and the local bodies concerned in making 
or aiding provision for the treatment of tubercu¬ 
losis in sanatoriums or other institutions or otherwise. 
The Committee, which included the medical advisers of the 
Government departments principally concerned, together with 
physicians with special knowledge of sanatoriums and dis¬ 
pensaries, and two medical officers of health, presented an 
interim report in May which, broadly speaking, has governed 
most of the official action which has since been taken. In 
this report 8 the Committee reviewed the position in England 
of county councils, sanitary authorities, education authorities, 
and other existing local bodies in regard to the prevention 
of tuberculosis, and insisted that the new opportunities for 
treatment of the disease should form part of a scheme in 
which the activities of these various bodies were suitably 
correlated. They advised the establishment throughout 
the country of organisations termed for convenience “dis¬ 
pensaries,” together with the provision of sanatoriums, 
hospitals, and other institutions, including open-air schools. 
For these county and county boroughs were to be primarily 
responsible, subject to necessary arrangements for coordina¬ 
tion of their work with that of the sanitary authorities 
and to local insurance committees. Various modifica¬ 
tions in their recommendations were made for Scot¬ 
land, in view of the simpler administrative conditions 
which result from the Scottish Public Health Acts 
and the action already taken by public authorities in 
Scotland in regard to tuberculosis; for Ireland, where the 
conditions of population and local government are very 
different from those of England ; and for Wales, where the 
position was affected by the existence of a separate Health 
Insurance Commission and the utilisation of the Welsh 
National Memorial funds. The organisation recommended 
by the Committee was for the treatment of tuberculosis in 
the whole population, and at first it appeared that the 
realisation of the project would be prevented by the 
objection of looal authorities to embark on institutions 
the maintenance of which might fall heavily on local 
rates. This objection, however, was to a large extent met 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer when he announced 
to the County Councils Association that in addition to the 
Government contribution of £1,500,000 in aid of the capital 
cost of sanatoriums and dispensaries, a further sum would be 
contributed annually as a grant in aid to the expense of 
treating those tuberculous cases for which the county 
council or municipality would not receive any payment out 
of local insurance funds. The Local Government Boards and 
Health Insurance Commissions have shown great activity in 
promoting this policy, and have issued several important 
circulars indicating the methods by which it can be pursued. 
Reports which have reached us show that a comprehensive 
programme for local action has already been adopted in 
Birmingham, Derbyshire, Worcestershire, Surrey, and other 
parts of the country, while a large number of authorities 
have appointed tuberculosis officers during the year and made 
a start with a tuberculosis “dispensary” system, or other¬ 
wise developed the preventive work which had been begun 

8 The Lancet, May 4th, 1912, p. 120i. 
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before the Act came into operation. The whole problem 
of organisation has throughout been complicated by the 
laige number of different public authorities and interests 
which have to be considered, and naturally many im¬ 
portant questions, such as the utilisation of general 
and special hospitals and the relation of the dispensary 
organisation to home treatment by medical practitioners, 
remain to be settled in practice. In London a provisional 
arrangement has been made between the County Council and 
the Metropolitan Asylums Board for the utilisation of hos¬ 
pitals belonging to the latter body as sanatoriums, while dis¬ 
pensary treatment and home visiting are being organised by 
the different metropolitan boroughs. Provisionally the Local 
Government Board has approved the use for insured persons 
of a large number of existing sanatoriums and hospitals for 
infectious diseases, the total number of beds being stated by 
Mr. John Burns to be 2806 at the end of November. 

The great importance of simultaneously preventing tuber¬ 
culous infection of animal origin has been frequently brought 
to notice during the year, but in the absence of new legisla¬ 
tion progress is mainly confined to certain towns which have 
special powers to deal with tuberculous milk. 0 The Milk 
and Dairies Bill, which has been so long expected, was 
introduced into the House of Commons by Mr. Burns in 
December. Additional volumes giving the details of the 
elaborate investigations on which the Royal Commission on 
Human and Animal Tuberculosis based its final report have 
been issued during the year. 

New Census Volumes ; VitaX Statistics ; Studies of Eugenics. 

The preliminary report of the 1911 Census, published in 
that year, was followed in 1912 by the issue of some of the 
final volumes, one of which covers the statistics of popula¬ 
tion, houses, tenements, See., in the different administrative 
areas, and it is understood that the further volumes, relating 
to social conditions of the population, will shortly be 
published. Early in the year the Registrar-General’s office 
published and distributed to medical officers of health an 
official manual of the international list of causes of death, 
which shows the classification now adopted in national 
statistics, and includes a “short list” of principal diseases 
or groups of diseases which will in future form the basis of 
classification of deaths in local returns. In connexion with 
vital statistics we note the observations of Sir Shirley 
Murphy on “ natural ” causes of the decline of birth- and 
death-rates in Europe, 10 presenting points of observation 
which merit the most earnest attention of all sani¬ 
tarians ; and may also here make passing reference 
to the prominent way in which old or new problems re¬ 
lating to public health have been brought before the public 
during the year in the guise of “eugenics.” The applica¬ 
tion of new or more exact mathematical methods cannot fail 
to be of great value to the sanitarian who is in position to 
utilise them in connexion with the known facts and 
common experience of his work, though they sometimes 
cause him to despair when he is invited to turn 
his attention from the slum dwelling which he desires to 
demolish, or from the infection which he wishes to prevent, 
and consider whether his action will benefit the unborn in 
distant centuries. On the other hand, we must add that the 
study of eugenics has undoubtedly given an impetus to 
practical proposals, such as those contained in the Mental 
Deficiency Bill, most unfortunately dropped by the Govern¬ 
ment, which command the general approbation of those 
concerned with the improvement of the public health. 

Industrial Hygiene : Factory Act Administration. 

Sir A. Whitelegce’s annual report to the Home Office 
has once more illustrated the mass of detailed work under- 

» Dele pine, The Laxcbt, May 25th, 1912, p. 1424. 

io Journal of the Royal Sanitary Institute, 1912, No. 9; The Lancet, 
August 10th, 1912, p. 392. 


taken by the factory department in regard to all kinds of 
conditions which may affect the health of the industrial 
population. A distinct rise in the notification figures of lead 
poisoning has occurred during the last few years, and though 
probably this is to be accounted for by the increased 
frequency with which cases of relatively slight severity are 
now brought to notice, additional regulations for the pre¬ 
vention of danger from lead have been prepared in the 
factory department, or have been issued and put into 
operation in regard to lead smelting and the manufacture of 
red lead and similar compounds, the manufacture and decora¬ 
tion of pottery, and the bronzing process employed in certain 
kinds of printing. Recent investigations made for the Home 
Office, by Special Committees or otherwise, have included 
the use of lead paints in the painting of buildings and 
carriages ; the night employment of young persons in factories 
and workshops ; the question of humidity and ventilation in 
flax-weaving sheds ; the occurrence of Dupuytren’s con¬ 
traction in lace-makers ; the conditions of employment iu 
embroidering and making up articles of linen, cotton, and 
similar fabrics; explosions at oilworks and other places 
where inflammable dust may accumulate, and various dusty 
industries. In regard to the last-named, notable progress is 
reported in the installation of dust-extracting appliances in 
the card-rooms of the Lancashire cotton mills. A Depart¬ 
mental Committee which reported during the year on the 
practice of mouth suction in threading shuttles—so-called 
“ shuttle-kissing ”—condemned the practice as potentially 
dangerous, but considered that time should be given to see if 
new inventions combined with the prominence which the 
subject had received would suffice to secure the discontinu¬ 
ance of the habit. 11 No additions have been made to factory 
legislation during the year. Lord Salisbury’s “Factories 
and Workshops (No. 2) Bill,” empowering local authorities to 
close underground offices and other unsuitable places of 
work, passed through its stages in the House of Lords, but 
has not been further proceeded with. We would refer here 
to the instructive address on “Dust and Fume, Foes of 
Industrial Life,” delivered at ^Washington by Sir Thomas 
Oliver in September, 12 and to the report of the Post Office 
Committee on telegraphists’ cramp. 13 

School Hygiene. 

At the end of the year we are placed in possession of the 
most recent of Sir George Newman’s annual reports to the 
Board of Education, which give so full a review of the 
progress made in the medical inspection of school children 
throughout the country and its results, that it is unnecessary 
here to do more than refer our readers to the report, and to 
the numerous extracts from reports of school medical officers 
which have appeared from time to time in our columns. The 
large extent to which attention has been paid to the dental 
examination of school children deserves special notice, as 
also the progress made with the organisation of 4 4 following 
up ” methods, and the establishment of open-air schools ami 
other places for the education of children with special 
needs. 

Housing Conditions. 

The many reports which have reached us from medical 
officers of health are characterised, almost without excep¬ 
tion, by the special consideration which has been given to 
overcrowded houses, slum areas, and dilapidated dwellings 
which are unfit for habitation. It is impossible to summarise 
this important work or to state how far the reports have 
been acted upon, though it is to be feared that a negative 
answer would have to be given in many cases, particularly in 
some country districts where improvements are most needed. 
A Parliamentary return issued last November by the Local 

n The Lancet, Dec. 7th, 1912, p. 1604. 

13 The Lancet, Sept. 28th, 1912, p. 865. 

i» The Lancet, March 30th, 1912, p. 888. 
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Government Board to illustrate the results of the Housing 
and Town Planning Act showed that in one way or another 
the question of compulsory closure and demolition of the 
dwelling had been considered by local authorities in respect 
of some 46,000 houses in England and Wales during the 
year ended March 31st, 1912, and that action under 
Section 15 of that Act, for enforcing the implied contract in 
letting a house under a certain rental that it is in all 
respects reasonably fit for human habitation, had been 
taken in about 62,000 cases. The return illustrates, 
however, the great differences between different districts, 
sometimes adjoining one another and similarly circum¬ 
stanced in this matter. In several parts of the country the 
local authorities aie reported to have used their powers to 
provide working-class dwellings, and in some instances, 
especially at Birmingham, Bournemouth, Sheffield, Southport, 
and in a few of the districts which form the outer ring of 
London, progress has been made with town-planning schemes. 
Questions relating to housing in agricultural districts have 
been brought prominently before Parliament during the year 
in connexion with Sir A. Griffith-Boscawen’s Housing 
Acts Amendment Bill, which obtained a second reading 
in the House of Commons early in-the session and has now 
emerged from Committee in a considerably attenuated form. 

Purification of Water and Sewage; Intercepting Traps. 

The Royal Commission on Sewage Disposal, which has 
for so many years been engaged on the study of chemical 
and biological methods for the disposal of sewage, issued an 
important report in November, 1912, dealing with the question 
of standards to be applied to sewage ahd sewage effluents 
discharging into rivers and streams, and the tests which 
should be used in determining these standards. They recom¬ 
mended as a 44 general standard ” of effluent one which does not 
contain more than 3 parts per 100,000 of suspended matter, 
and which with its suspended matter does not take up at 
65° F. more than 2 parts per 100,000 of dissolved oxygen in 
five days. This standard should, in their opinion, be subject 
to modifications by the central authority after an interval of 
not less than ten years, and its application is in any case to 
be determined by local circumstances of which the dilution 
afforded by the stream is the chief. If the dilution is very 
low a specially stringent standard should be prescribed by 
the central authority for the ten-year period, and if very 
great it may be relaxed ; for example, with a dilution as 
great as 150 to 300 volumes, by omitting the dissolved 
oxygen absorption tests and allowing 6 parts of total solids 
per 100,000, or with a dilution of 300-500 volumes by 
allowing 15 parts of total solids. The recommendations 
must be read with the previous reports, which recommend 
the general establishment of local rivers boards. 

Among proposals made during the year for the purification 
of water we may refer to Dr. A. C. Houston’s eighth 
research report to the Metropolitan Water Board, which 
indicated the possibility of effectively purifying flood water 
by the addition of quicklime largely in excess of that 
required by Clark’s process for softening purposes, and 
subsequent neutralisation by water of other origin. A full 
notice of the report of the Departmental Committee on 
Intercepting Traps appeared in our issue of Sept. 21st, 1912, 
p. 835. 

Milk and Cream Regulations. 

At the end of the year a new Pure Milk Bill has been 
introduced into the House of Commons by Mr. John Burns, 14 
and it is to be hoped that better progress will now be made 
with general legislation for the protection of the milk- 
supply. An important series of regulations prohibiting the 
addition of any preservatives to milk and restricting their 
use in cream to boric acid or hydrogen peroxide in declared 

i* Tiie Lancet, Dec. 21st, 1912, p. 1735. 


amount came into force during the year. In regard to cream 
the object of the regulations is to discriminate by a system 
of distinctive labelling the two articles 4 ‘cream” and 
44 preserved cream ” at all stages of their sale. Other regu¬ 
lations issued during the year have reduced the limit of 
total solids required in skim-milk from 9*0 to 8*5 per cent. 

Miscellaneous. 

Among miscellaneous events of the year which call for 
note we may mention some very successful congresses : that 
of Hygiene and Demography at Washington, the Congress of 
the Royal Institute of Public Health at Berlin, the Inter¬ 
national Congress on Tuberculosis at Rome, and the Congress 
of the Royal Sanitary Institute at York. The Harben 
lectures of Professor Simon Flexner on Local Specific 
Infections; the Milroy lectures on Paratyphoid Fever and 
Meat Poisoning, by Dr. F. A. Bainbridge ; and Professor 
Metchnikoff’s address to the National Health Society on 
Tuberculosis deserve to be specially remembered. A valuable 
report to the Local Government Board on Isolation Hos¬ 
pitals, by Dr. H. Franklin.Parsons, was reviewed in our 
columns on Oct. 12th, p. 1022. 


TROPICAL AND EXOTIC DISEASES. 

The year now closing has afforded fresh evidence of the 
continued advancement of our knowledge of many tropical 
diseases, and it may be said that much has been done in 
the way of elucidating problems connected with the origin, 
prevention, and treatment of such maladies as beri-beri, 
leprosy, kala-azar, sleeping sickness, malaria, and dysentery. 
Among other diseases undergoing investigation at the 
present time pellagra may be mentioned, for in the United 
States many experts are at work upon it, and in our own 
country others are making inquiry, including Dr. L. Sam bon 
and Dr. A. J. Chalmers. Several expeditions have been 
despatched to various parts of the tropics by the London 
and Liverpool Schools of Tropical Medicine ; and among 
these may be noticed that under Dr. R. T. Leiper, sent to 
the Cameroons to investigate parasitic diseases, the cost 
being defrayed from the funds of the Wandsworth Trust, 
lately placed at the disposal of the London School of 
Tropical Medicine by Sir William Bennett for research 
purposes. The same school has also despatched Dr. P. H. 
Bahr to Ceylon to inquire into the mysterious disease known 
as sprue. From Liverpool an expedition has been sent to 
Jamaica and other West Indian islands to study certain 
maladies prevalent in that region. During the first five 
months of the year the expedition despatched to Mexico by 
the Liverpool Yellow Fever Bureau to collect information 
regarding the epidemic of yellow fever in Yucatan was at 
work under the direction of Dr. Harald Seidelin, and a full 
note of his report appears in this issue of The Lancet. The 
Sleeping Sickness Commission under Sir David Bruce con¬ 
tinued its work in Central Africa during the year. The 
prevailing activity in many countries in regard to the study 
of diseases of the tropics has led to the establishment of 
new schools of tropical medicine, as, for example, in the 
United States, at New Orleans, and in India at Bombay 
and Calcutta. In Belgium a new Academy of Tropical 
Medicine has been founded with funds provided by 
M. W. Duden, its first principal being Dr. A. Broden, 
formerly of Leopoldville, Congo State. At home the sleep¬ 
ing Sickness Bureau and its monthly bulletin disappeared 
in October, and in November a new and enlarged Bureau 
of Tropical Diseases with a monthly journal arose in its 
place, with Dr. A. G. Bagshawe as director and general 
editor, and with Dr. G. C. Low, of the London School of 
Tropical Medicine, as assistant director, aided by a staff 
of sectional editors. Following our previous practice we 
present to our readers below a short sketch of the incidence 
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of the three exotic diseases, cholera, plague, and yellow 
fever, in 1912 throughout the world, and also a brief outline 
of the occurrences of small-pox. 

Cholera in India and the Far East. 

In India, which is .often called the home of cholera, the 
disease was very prevalent during the year in certain of the 
provinces, one of the chief sufferers being the Bombay 
Presidency, in which, up to the end of October, the last 
date for which official figures are accessible, nearly 100,000 
cases had been reported, about 50,000 of them proving 
fatal. The districts which were most affected in that 
presidency were Poona, Ahmednegar, Belgaum, Nassik, 
Satara, Dharwar, and Sholapur. In the city of Bombay 
there was a sharp outbreak comprising about 2200 cases. 
In the Madras Presidency up to mid-November nearly 
96,000 cases of cholera were notified, 55,000 of which had 
a fatal termination. In Bengal in the first seven months 
of 1912 more than 68,000 persons died from cholera, and in 
the new provinces of Bihar and Orissa in the first half of the 
year 52,000 other people lost their lives from the disease. 
In the French Settlements in India, including Pondicherry, 
Karikal, and Chandamagar, cholera was present during the 
summer. Ceylon was practically free from infection through¬ 
out the year, but in the Straits Settlements, at Singapore, and 
also in the Province of Kelantan outbreaks were reported. 
At Bangkok, the capital of Siam, the malady was epidemic, 
causing not far short of 2000 deaths ; the Siamese towns 
along the banks of the river Mekong were also affected. 
Cholera was widely diffused over the countries comprised in 
French Indo-China, outbreaks of varying severity being 
reported in Annam (1400 cases), Cambodge (5500), Laos 
(600), Tonkin (a few cases only), and in Cochin China 
(3500), including outbreaks in the towns of Saigon and 
Cholen, where over 1200 cases were notified in the first six 
months of the year. In the Dutch East Indies cholera was 
epidemic in the islands of Java, Sumatra, and Celebes, more 
particularly in the Javanese ports of Batavia, Soerabaya^ 
and Samarang. In Formosa the malady appeared during 
the year at Tamsui and Kelung; and in Japan proper the 
infection was somewhat widely diffused, 14 prefectures 
being invaded, including Fukuoka, Nagasaki, Kanagwa, 
Kydo, Yamaguchi, Oita, Tokyo, Kagoshima, Osaka, Ehima, 
Hyogo, Kumamoto, Hiroshima, and Okayama, about 2000 
cases being notified up to November. There was also 
an outbreak in Korea, affecting Seoul, Chemulpo, and 
Hoanghai. In the Chinese Empire the infection appears to 
have followed the movements of the troops concerned with 
the late revolution, and it is asserted that many more places 
were invaded by cholera than the authorities have admitted. 
Among the ports known to have been attacked may be 
mentioned Amoy, Swatow, Hoihow, Hankow, Nanking, 
Chengtu, and Shanghai ; there were also a few cases at 
Hong-Kong. In Manilla, the capital of the Philippine 
Islands, a Chinaman at the quarantine station was found to 
be a carrier, the cholera vibrios being discovered in his 
stools, but there were no subsequent cases. At Dalny t in 
Manchuria, a few attacks were noticed. 

Cholera in A/rioa and the Near East. 

With the single exception of a case brought to Alexandria, 
on a steamer from Alexandretta in Asia Minor, there was, 
so far as we can learn, no cholera in Egypt during 1912. In 
Tunisia, which suffered severely in 1911, some cases were 
reported early in 1912, but they may be regarded as the 
expiring sparks of the conflagration of the previous year; 
they were notified at Beja, Grombalida, and Le Kef. In 
Syria the town and district of Damascus suffered heavily, 
the height of the epidemic being reached at the time that 
numerous pilgrims were passing through the district on 
their way by rail to the Hedjaz. From Damascus the infection 


was carried to Beirut, Latakia, and elsewhere. A severe 
outbreak occurred at Aleppo and in its vicinity, whence the 
disease spread to Alexandretta (Iskanderoun), Antioch, 
Aintab, and other places ; up to mid-September nearly 1000 
persons had been attacked in the district of Aleppo. The 
city of Adana and its neighbourhood in the adjoining vilayet 
of Konia were also invaded by cholera, Dijhan and Tarsus 
being likewise affected ; and the workmen, too, engaged in 
the construction of a railway line in that region were 
attacked. Other Turkish vilayets in which cholera appeared 
during.1912 included Khodavendeghiar, Kastamouni, Angora, 
Erzeroum, Mamouret-ul-Aziz, Siva, Bitlis, Diarbekir, and 
Bagdad. Some cases occurred at Nasseri, 30 miles south-east 
of Basra. During October the disease appeared at Ahwaz, in 
Persia, on the Karim river. In the Hedjaz cholera had 
occurred in 1911, and cases continued to be reported early 
in 1912 at Jeddah and at Mecca. After an interval of some 
months cholera reappeared in September at Mecca, and up 
to the end of October had attacked more than 200 people, 
the first cases having been notified among pilgrims, some 
of whom had come from Bokhara, some from Java, and some 
from Yemen. Medina subsequently became infected, and in 
the first ten days of October 70 pilgrims were attacked. At 
the Tebuk lazaret, on the Hedjaz railway, nearly midway 
between Syria and Medina, more than 40 pilgrims were 
treated for cholera early in October. A few instances occurred 
at the port of Hodeida and at Confudah on the Red 
Sea, in the province of Yemen. To the Island of Camaran, 
at the entrance to the Red Sea, and used as a quarantine 
station for pilgrims from the East going to the Hedjaz, cholera 
was brought by seven different ships, five of the vessels 
coming from Indian ports and two from the Dutch East Indies. 
It is unusual to find cholera so repeatedly imported in the 
same year by pilgrim ship3 to Camaran, and it may perhaps 
be regarded as an indication that cholera in the East is 
again threatening to take on active qualities which may 
eventually lead to its spreading westwards again into Europe. 
In August cholera broke out in the native jail at Zanzibar and 
afterwards spread to the city and adjacent district; up to 
Nov. 5th 397 persons had contracted the disease. The 
infection was carried by steamer to Daresalam in German 
East Africa in October. 

Cholera in Europe. 

Fortunately there was little cholera in Europe during 1912. 
It has been suggested that the current strain imported some 
time ago from the East has lost its virulence to a great extent 
and may be expected soon to die out. On the other hand, 
as has been said above, the disease seems to be showing 
renewed activity in the Far East, and consequently the 
possibility of an invasion of Europe by a fresh and more 
virulent strain of cholera germs may have to be considered. 
Russia of late years has been a heavy sufferer from the 
ravages of this disease, but in 1912 it practically escaped, for 
only a few definitely proved cases occurred in Astrachan. 
Some suspected cases, however, were heard of in the 
governments of Pensa, Kherson, and Vitebsk, but these 
instances do not seem lo have been bacteriologically con¬ 
firmed. At the end of November ship-borne cholera was 
reported at Odessa from Constantinople. In Hungary a 
single case, the diagnosis of which was duly established by 
laboratory investigation, came under notice at Minszend, 
to the north of Budapest, in the county of Csongrad; 
but its origin was never definitely traced. At Sophia, 
the capital of Bulgaria, an imported case was notified 
in November. It is somewhat remarkable that in Italy 
there was no recrudescence of the severe cholera 
epidemic of 1911, in which more than 16,000 persons 
were attacked, except at Cagliari, in Sardinia, where in 
August about 80 persons developed the disease. It was 
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stated in an American medical journal that some cholera 
cases had been discovered in Spain, in and near Barcelona, 
where the disease had appeared last year ; but there has 
been, so far as we know, no official confirmation of the 
statement. The main manifestations of cholera in Europe 
during 1912 were confined to Turkey. At the beginning of 
the year cases were reported in Albania in the vilayets of 
Janina and Scutari, a continuation, no doubt, of the 
prevalence of 1911 ; and in Constantinople the disease also 
appeared in January. But in the late autumn a fresh infec¬ 
tion was imported into Constantinople from Asia Minor by 
the troops drafted into European Turkey in consequence of 
the war with the Balkan States, and the disease spread from 
the capital into the area in which the conflict was going on, 
spreading as far as Salonica. A very severe epidemic 
supervened, not only in the military, but amongst the crowds 
of refugees fleeing before the Bulgarian invaders. The 
greatest incidence of the disease was in the area behind the 
fortified lines of Tchatalja, where the retreating Turkish 
troops were making their stand, and where it is stated some 
17,000 deaths occurred up to Nov. 24th. In and around 
Constantinople cholera was severely epidemic, including 
Stamboul, Pera, and San Stefano. A Reuter’s telegram, 
published on Nov. 25th, stated that up to that date 566 cases 
of cholera had come under observation in the capital itself, 
and that the majority of the cases were refugees from the 
provinces invaded by the Balkan enemy. It was also reported 
that the infection had attacked the Bulgarian troops after 
they had occupied the lines formerly held by the Turks. It 
is more than probable that the incidence of the disease in and 
near Constantinople was far greater than is represented by 
the above figures. 

Plague in India. 

Happily, plague showed a decided decrease in India during 
the year. So far as can be ascertained from the returns 
that are at present available, more than 253,000 persons died 
from plague in India during the first ten months of 1912. The 
fatal cases in 1911 amounted to 842,000, so that it is 
extremely improbable that in the last two months of 1912, 
the deaths from plague already certified could be so 
augmented as to approach anything like the amount of the 
previous year. The greatest number of fatal cases was 
registered in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, in 
which up to the end of October nearly 95,000 had 
been certified. The new province of Bihar and Orissa 
came next with nearly 59,000 fatal cases, the Punjab 29,000, 
and the Bombay Presidency a little over 26,000. On the 
other hand, the Madras Presidency maintained its former 
comparative immunity, having only about 5000 plague 
deaths, Coorg having 9, the North-West Frontier Pro¬ 
vince 2, and Assam none at all. Among the ports of 
India that suffered from outbreaks of plague during 1912 
may be mentioned Bombay, Calcutta, Karachi, Rangoon, 
Moulmein, Bassein, and in Burmah Mandalay. The death 
from plague was reported in April of a medical officer 
employed by the Municipality of Calcutta, Dr. P. R. Roy. 

Plague in the Far East. 

In the Straits Settlements about 50 cases of plague were 
reported up to September in Singapore; and at Kuala 
Lumpur in the Federated Malay States a small group of 
cases came under observation in April. Only about 30 cases 
were notified in Bangkok, the capital of Siam. Plague was 
widely diffused over Indo-China, and outbreaks were reported 
in the states of Annam, Cambodge, Tonkin, Cochin China, 
and in the Territory of Quang-Tcheou-Wan, leased to France 
by China ; in the latter territory over 500 cases were noted 
during the first six months of the year. In the Dutch East 
Indies the districts which suffered most were Malang, Kediri, 
and Madicen, situated in the Island of Java, where up to 


September about 800 persons had been attacked. The 
disease was prevalent in many parts of China, and outbreaks 
occurred, among other places, at Canton, especially in the 
Honam part of the city, where the local rats were also 
infected; at Amoy and in its neighbouring districts, some 
Europeans being attacked in the international Settlement of 
Kulangsu; at Swatow and in its vicinity, the districts of 
Ampu and Kitgang being also invaded, many of the in¬ 
habitants fleeing in panic to save their lives ; at Chao- 
Chow-Fu, one of the principal towns in the Swatow consular 
district; at Pakhoi; and in the district of Wen-Chang, 
which is situated on the coast of the Island of Hainan. 
At Hong-Kong plague was epidemic, attacking some 1850 
persons, and carrying off about 1700 of them ; there was also 
a concurrent epizootic of plague among rats at Hong-Kong. 
Although no human cases of plague were reported at 
Shanghai the local rats became infected. Some ship-borne 
cases occurred at Tchefou and Tientsin, the infection in 
the latter instance having been brought by sea from Hong- 
Kong. In the island of Formosa some 220 cases of plague 
were notified, mostly in the prefecture of Kagi. Only 
imported cases were heard of during the year in Japan 
at Kobe and Nagasaki; in each instance the infection is 
alleged to have been derived from Hong-Kong. At Manila, 
the capital of the Philippine Islands, plague cases were 
detected on ships arriving from Amoy and Hong-Kong, and 
later about 20 cases developed among the resident population 
of the city during the period from April to November ; 
some infected rats were also found in Manila. At Iloilo, a 
seaport town on the island of Panay in the Philippine group, 
some scattered human cases came under observation from 
July to October, but no infection among the Iloilo rats was 
discovered. A small group of about 10 plague cases 
occurred at Noumea in the French island of New Caledonia ; 
and in the Hawaiian Islands four persons were attacked by 
the disease at Honokaa, some infected rats being found, 
as also at Hilo. Later in the year a single plague-stricken 
rat was picked up at Olaa, nine miles from Hilo, and shortly 
after this a human case in the person of a rat-catcher was 
notified at Papeckeo, not far from Hilo. 

Plague in South America. 

For some years past plague has been appearing in Brazil, 
and in 1912 this prevalence was continued, cases being 
reported at Rio-de-Janeiro, Nictheroy, Para, Pernambuco, 
Bahia, and at Santa Maria da Bocco do Monte in the interior 
of the State of Rio Grande do Sul, as also in the neighbouring 
town of Sao Gabriel. In Venezuela plague seems now to be 
endemic at Caracas, the capital of the state, and cases were 
notified there during the autumn and at La Guaira. At Buenos 
Aires, the capital of Argentina, a curious outbreak of plague 
occurred in the cancer section of the clinical hospital, 
11 patients being attacked while under treatment, no 
cases occurring outside the walls of the hospital. In one 
of the poorest quarters of Asuncion, the chief town in 
Paraguay, plague broke out in July, but following their usual 
practice the authorities denied the fact and refused all 
information. Early in the year plague cases occurred in 
Chili, at Antofagasta, Pisagua, Taltal, and Iquique. Plague 
infection seemed to be widespread in Peru during 1912, 
cases and deaths being recorded in the following depart¬ 
ments—viz., Ancachs, Arequipa, Cajamara, Callao. Ica. 
Lambayeque, Libertad, Lima, and Piura. At Guayaquil, the 
chief port of Ecuador, plague is, at the time of writing 
epidemic, more than 50 cases being notified in the fortnight 
ended Nov. 6th. The infection was carried from Guayaquil 
to Duran in the same state. 

Plague in the West Indies. 

During the year plague occurred in four of the We-: 
Indian Islands, Trinidad, Grenada, Cuba, and Porto Rico, tL’ 
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last named being the chief sufferer. In The Lancet of 
August 10th, and again on Oct. 18th, we discussed the plague 
situation in the West Indies with special reference to Porto 
Rico, where as far as can be learned 56 human cases were 
comprised in the outbreak, the majority of them occurring in 
San Juan, the chief town of the island, and scattered cases 
were found at Carolina, Loiza, and Dorado; a single case 
was detected on a coasting vessel at Arroya. Infected rats 
were found at San Juan and other places, including Arecibo 
40 miles off. 

Plague in North America . 

There were no cases of human plague reported in the 
United States during 1912, but the disease was present in 
animals. In view, however, of the occurrence of plague in 
the dependencies of Porto Rico and Cuba, special pre¬ 
cautionary measures with regard to rats were instituted at 
all the American ports in the Gulf of Mexico and along the 
Atlantic littoral, but no plague-stricken rats were detected 
except in one solitary instance at the port of New Orleans. 
In California for 10 years or more there has been an exten¬ 
sive epizootic of plague among the ground squirrels which 
abound in excessive numbers in certain counties of that 
state, especially in Contra Costa and Almeda, where week by 
week for some time past infected animals have been dis¬ 
covered. The last human plague case in California was 
detected in September, 1911, but so long as the ground 
squirrels infesting the State remain infected, especially in 
the areas around the towns, so long will there be danger of 
an epidemic arising among the human, population. 

Plague in Europe. 

Fortunately, there was comparatively little heard of plague 
in Europe during 1912, the only actual outbreak, so far as we 
know, occurring in Russia in the area which lies on the 
extreme eastern confines of Europe and extending over the 
border into Asia. The region in question lies between the 
rivers Volga and Ural, and comprises the governments of 
Astrachan and Uralsk. Part of this thinly inhabited area is 
occupied by nomad Kirghiz tribes, among whom plague is 
endemic and from whom the infection from time to time 
spreads further afield, generally in the pneumonic form, and 
extremely fatal. From October, 1911, to February, 1912, over 
200 cases came to the knowledge of the Russian authorities in 
the Kirghiz steppes ; among the deaths from plague in the 
Astrachan government were those of Dr. I. Deminsky, a 
bacteriologist, and his student assistant. In the port of 
Kherson on the Black Sea a plague-stricken rat was found in 
September on a ship which had arrived from the port of 
Odessa, and this gave rise to a suspicion that the latter port 
had not yet got rid of the epizootic which was formerly 
reported among its dock rats. At the Austrian port of Triest 
in July two sailors on a ship that had come from Alexandria 
and other Levantine ports were attacked by plague and were 
removed to hospital, where they died. In September two 
members of the crew of a vessel from Rosario were found on 
arrival at the port of Hamburg to be suffering from plague 
and were landed at the port hospital. Three days later a 
third case was detected on the same ship upon its reaching 
the River Tyne port. A vessel from Mediterranean ports 
arrived at Liverpool in May and landed a case of plague at 
the port hospital, where the patient died; and in July a 
child was admitted to the Liverpool Infirmary suffering from 
illness which was ultimately shown to be plague. It may be 
mentioned that in April at Liverpool one rat and in August 
two others were found suffering from plague. Of these three 
rats one was picked up on the ship just mentioned and 
the other two in adjacent warehouses. 

Plague in the Near East. 

In Asia Minor plague occurred at a number of ports and 
inland places, including Adalia in the vilayet of Konia and 


Alexandretta (Iskanderoun) in the vilayet of Aleppo. In the 
Hedjaz plague was present early in the year at Jeddah, 
where cases kept cropping up till May. A single case was 
landed at Aden by a vessel on its voyage home from India to 
England. At Muscat, in the Sultanate of Oman, plague 
appeared in June, the infection having been imported prob¬ 
ably from Basra, at the head of the Persian Gulf. From 
February to May no fewer than 11 cases of plague were 
landed from five separate ships at the Basra lazaret, and 
subsequently there were also cases in the town itself. At the 
Persian port of Bushire a severe epidemic occurred com¬ 
prising about 1700 cases, nearly 1000 of which terminated 
fatally. From Bushire the infection was carried to various 
places, including Emamzadeh, 10 kilometres distant, and to 
Verazdjan, between Bushire and Shiraz. In October it was 
announced from Tehran that plague had appeared at Turbet- 
Djam, in the province of Khorassan, and at Karez, more than 
100 deaths being reported. Plague spread over the frontier 
into Afghanistan, and in November it was said to have 
invaded Kusk-Miandonab, Charshamet-Robat, San gar and 
Baharabad, all on the Afghan side of the border. It was 
rumoured later that the disease had also appeared at Herat. 

Plague in Africa. 

Egypt for some years has suffered annually from a pre¬ 
valence of plague, and in 1912 14 provinces were affected. 
Up to mid-November 850 cases and 420 deaths had been 
certified, 4 attacks being referred to Cairo, 33 to Alex¬ 
andria, and 11 to Port Said. A number of ships from Eastern 
ports arrived at Suez actually, or technically, infected and 
had to be dealt with before entering the canal. In Algeria 
a limited outbreak of pneumonic plague was reported in 
June at Le Ruisseau, four miles from Algiers, all the cases 
proving fatal; and in Morocco, in the province of Dukala, 
cases occurred at Saffi, and also in Oulad Dlim and Hummar, 
about six hours’ journey from Marrakesh; at Casa Blanca, 
also, an outbreak occurred in August and some soldiers of 
the garrison were attacked ; in October the disease appeared 
at the port of Rabat. The Spanish colony of the Canary 
Islands off the West Coast of Africa is said to have suffered 
from plague during 1912, especially Teneriffe, but the Spanish 
authorities are alleged to have concealed the fact. The 
malady also appeared in the Portuguese colony of the Azores 
(or Western Islands), the chief seat of the outbreak being at 
Angra, on the island of Terceira. In the French colony 
of Senegal on the West Coast of Africa plague appeared at 
Ziquinchor on the Casamanca river. An outbreak of the 
disease was reported in South Africa, at Durban, in February, 
and a dropping fire of cases kept cropping up till July. In 
Mauritius, from which it is believed Durban received its 
infection, plague has for many past years been annually 
epidemic, and in 1912 up to the end of November over 
500 cases and 310 deaths were recorded. Rats, mice, 
and musk-rats upon the island were also infected. In 
German East Africa 69 fatal cases of plague were notified 
at Gasseni and Nasseri Demassi, and in British East Africa 
plague outbreaks occurred at Kisumu, Nairobi, and at the 
port of Mombassa. These cases were generally of a very 
virulent type, and nearly all of them proved fatal. 

Yellow Fever in South Amerioa. 

Yellow fever has apparently been more active in South 
America during 1912 than in most recent years. In certain 
localities the disease has long been endemic, and since the 
adult population have acquired immunity through mild 
attacks in childhood the presence of the disease is masked 
until the arrival of persons who are not immune. These 
localities constitute a grave danger to all Europeans and 
other non-immunes visiting them. Owing to a number of 
states being convulsed by internal dissensions and revolu¬ 
tions bodies of troops, many of them non-immunes, were 
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moved about to quell the disturbances, and in Ecuador, 
for example, yellow fever followed in their track. This may 
account to some extent for the large number of cases 
reported during the year. The South American States which 
suffered from yellow fever in 1912 were Venezuela, Brazil, 
Chili, Peru, Colombia, and Ecuador. In Venezuela the 
infection was widespread, a severe epidemic occurring at 
Caracas, and smaller outbreaks being reported at La Guaira 
and its suburb, Maiquetia, at Macuto, Cua, El Valle, La 
Victoria, Maricaibo, Guarenas, and Villa de Cura. In Brazil, 
Manaos was one of the most affected towns, also Pernambuco, 
a town notorious for its dirty and neglected condition ; in 
less amount yellow fever was present at Bahia, Ceara, and 
Para. In Rio de Janeiro, formerly ravaged annually by the 
disease but now almost entirely free as the result of the 
adoption of modern scientific measures, only four cases were 
reported, all of them imported on shipboard—two from 
Pernambuco, one from Ceara, and one from Aracaja, which 
lies north of Bahia. In Chili there was a very severe epidemic 
at the seaport town of Tocopilla and in its vicinity; up to 
June nearly 1100 cases had been reported. Tocopilla re¬ 
ceived its infection by sea from Guayaquil, a port which has 
earned an evil reputation, as we pointed out in The Lancet of 
March 23rd, p. 812. Yellow fever is now endemic in Iquitos, 
in Peru, and at least 50 deaths from this cause were certified 
there in the first half of 1912. The presence of the malady 
in the State of Colombia at Barranquilla was reported during 
the summer months. In Ecuador a number of localities were 
infected, and an epidemic occurred at Guayaquil, otherwise 
known as the “pest-hole of the Pacific” or “the clearing 
house for plague and yellow fever for South America,” where 
over 300 cases were reported. Among the sufferers were 
eight of the crew of a United States man-of-war lying in the 
harbour. Among other places in Ecuador which suffered were 
Huigra, Duran, Milagro, Bucay, Chobo, Naranjito, and 
Yaguachi. 

Yellow Fever in Central America . 

Though formerly an endemic centre of yellow fever the 
Panama Canal zone has of late years been rendered entirely 
free of indigenous cases, through the measures carried out 
under the supervision of the chief sanitary officer, Colonel 
W. C. Gorgas. During 1912 three cases were imported 
into the zone on two ships, both of which came from the 
port of Guayaquil, but there was no spread. In Mexico, 
in which certain localities act as endemic centres of the 
disease, yellow fever was very prevalent, partly through 
the movements of the military, troops being drafted from 
healthy districts into some of the endemic areas. The 
prevalence began in 1911, and was continued during most 
of 1912, nearly 120 cases being notified. In the Mexican 
State of Yucatan, and especially in Merida, its capital, the 
disease was very prevalent following the arrival of the 
soldiers ; and other places in this same State which also 
suffered were Temax, Espita, Motul, and Maxcanu. In the 
Mexican State of Tabasco the malady was also epidemic at 
San Juan Bautista, its capital, at the Port of Frontera, 55 
miles from San Juan Bautista, and in the towns of Comal- 
calcos, Cunduacon, Jalapa, and Huimanguilla. In the State 
of Vera Cruz cases occurred at Coatzacoalcos, sometimes 
known as Puerto Mexico, the Gulf terminus of the railway 
which starts on the Pacific Coast at Salina Cruz, crossing the 
isthmus of Tehuantepec, which is the narrowest part of 
Mexico. The infection was brought to Frontera from 
Guayaquil. Some cases also were reported during the 
summer in the state of Campeche, at the port of Carmen 
de Laguna, and elsewhere. 

Dr. Harald Seidelin was despatched at the end of 
December, 1911, by the Yellow Fever Bureau from Liverpool 
to Yucatan to investigate the circumstances under which the 
disease had been prevalent in that State. He remained there 


five months, and his report has just been published in the 
current number of the Yellow Fever Bureau Bulletin. This 
epidemic was also specially investigated on behalf of ihe 
Government of Cuba by Dr. M. Lebredo, chief of the 
Research Department at Habana. 

Yellow Fever in the West Indies , West Africa, and Elsewhere. 

A single case of yellow fever was reported in the Wind¬ 
ward Islands at St. Vincent in February, and in April a 
person arrived at Bridgetown, in Barbados, from Para 
suffering from the disease. A case was notified in Cuba at 
Habana, in July, but the notification appears to have been 
subsequently withdrawn. In September a ship arrived at 
New Orleans quarantine station from a Brazilian port with a 
patient on board suffering from yellow fever. In May a 
vessel reached Liverpool from Pernambuco with a con¬ 
valescent case on board, who was landed at the port isola¬ 
tion hospital as a precautionary measure. On the west 
coast of Africa yellow fever appeared in June in the 
French colony of Senegal at Dakar, and later cases were 
reported at St. Louis, Thies, and Livaouane, but in no great 
number. Later, in September and October, a fresh crop of 
cases appeared at several places along the line of railway 
which runs between Dakar and St. Louis, some Europeans 
being among the victims. In May cases w’ere detected in the 
French colony of Dahomey, at Bohicon, near Abomey, and in 
June at Porto Novo in the same colony. At Seconde, in the 
British Gold Coast Colony, a single fatal case was certified 
in the month of May, but there were no subsequent deve¬ 
lopments. 

Small-pox i?i the Far East. 

Small-pox in varying amount was present in most of the 
provinces in India during 1912. In the Punjab, for instance, 
from January to June, about 13,000 persons died from the 
disease, while in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, 
with a much larger population, only about 2000 fatal cases 
were recorded in the same period. In the city of Bombay 
an epidemic continued from February to June, causing 
more than 800 deaths, but in Calcutta the mortality from 
small-pox was comparatively trifling. At the ports of 
Rangoon and Moulmein, in Burma, the malady w'as also 
epidemic. Some cases were observed at Colombo, in 
Ceylon ; in the Straits Settlements, at Singapore and at 
Penang only sporadic instances were observed. At Saigon, 
in Indo-China, an epidemic of small-pox occurred, and in 
Siam, at Bangkok, the malady carried off more than 2000 
persons. Prevalences of the disease in the Dutch Eas: 
Indies were notified in the island of Java at the ports of 
Batavia and Soerabaya. Some ship-borne cases came under 
notice in the Philippine Islands at Manila, including eight 
cases among the crew of a United States transport vessel. 
Small-pox, as usual, was widely diffused over the Chinese 
Empire, many districts and towns suffering from it ; among 
them may be mentioned Canton, Amoy, Swatow, Shanghai. 
Hankow, Chungking, Kityang, Nanking, Hoihow. anl 
Tientsin. A very serious outbreak took place at Hong 
Kong, beginning at the end of 1911 and lasting until May. 
1912, during which period 800 persons were attacked asi 
600 died. In Japan a number of scattered cases wen- 
reported, mostly at seaport towns, such as Kobe, Nagasaki 
and Yokohama; a few’ cases were also notified in Formosa 
A serious epidemic occurred in Korea, involving Seoul, as i 
about 900 persons contracted the disease. In Australia only 
three ship-borne instances were observed—one at the por 
of Fremantle, in Western Australia ; one at Thursdi; 
Island, in the Torres Straits ; and one at TownsvL’- 
Queensland. 

Smallpox in the Fear East and in Africa. 

Small-pox was prevalent in Asia Minor in 1912, anti 
somewhat extensive outbreak was reported at Beirut, win ■ 
during the first four months of the year more than TM 
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cases came under observation. The disease is seldom absent 
from Egypt, but so far as can be ascertained from the pub¬ 
lished returns it is probable that 1912 will show a diminished 
incidence as compared with the previous year, for up to 
September only 1450 cases had been recorded. In Abyssinia 
small-pox was present in September at Adis Abada, and 
further south in Somaliland the widespread epidemic of 
1911 continued during 1912, the cases so far reported 
numbering nearly 3000, of which 1300 proved fatal. In the 
summer months cases were certified at Mombassa in British 
East Africa. Some attacks were notified in South Africa at 
the port of Durban, and in the city of Johannesburg and its 
vicinity during Jiriy and August a somewhat explosive out¬ 
break comprising about 80 cases was reported. Small-pox 
was prevalent in Basutoland during the year, especially in 
the two districts of Mafeking and Mohales Hoek, where over 
400 persons were attacked. 

Small-pox in North America. 

This disease of late years in the United States has been 
appearing usually in a very mild form, and in 1912 the same 
benign type continued ; but it is noteworthy that in some 
places it assumed considerable virulence and carried off a 
number of people with attacks of the confluent or hemor¬ 
rhagic form. In such instances panic was created, and in 
certain localities many of the frightened inhabitants fled 
from their homes to seek refuge from the scourge in other 
districts. It is not easy to obtain precise details of the 
incidence of small-pox in the separate states of the Union 
before the end of the year, so that we are unable to submit 
any definite figures. But at the end of November small-pox 
was reported to be occurring in the states of California, 
Iowa, Indiana, Oklahoma, New York, Texas, Utah, South 
and North Dakota, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, Vermont, 
and Washington. In Canada the same mild form of small¬ 
pox was prevalent during the year and many of the provinces 
were affected, including British Columbia, Manitoba, Ontario, 
Yukon, New Brunswick, Quebec, Nova Scotia, and New¬ 
foundland. 

Small-pox in South and Central America. 

The malady was epidemic in many of the states of South 
and Central America during 1912. In Brazil a severe out¬ 
break occurred at Pernambuco, and from October, 1911, until 
September, 1912, more than 500 persons died from the 
disease. It is stated that in the previous 12 months no fewer 
than 2438 fatal cases of small-pox were certified in 
Pernambuco. Cases were notified in the Argentine Republic, 
at Buenos Aires and at Rosario, as well as other places. The 
malady was rather widely prevalent in Chili in a number of 
districts and towns, including Valparaiso, Iquique, and 
Coquimbo (or La Serena), in which last-named place 300 
persons were attacked. Small-pox was present in Peru during 
1912, appearing at Callao ; and in Uruguay it showed itself 
at Montevideo. Cases were notified in Venezuela, at 
Caracas and La Guaira. In Mexico the disease was widely 
epidemic, the spread of the infection being associated, it is 
said, with the movements of the Federal troops and the 
revolutionary army; among the chief places which suffered 
were Mexico <iity, Magdalena, Chihuahua, Juarez, Mazatlan, 
and Porfirio Diaz. Small-pox was also prevalent in Honduras,’ 
invading in July a number of places situated along the line 
of the Honduras National Railway, including Pimenta, 
Portorillas, and Santa Barbara. The infection was carried 
from Honduras by ship to Cuba, but the disease fortunately 
did not spread in that island after its importation. 

Small-pox in Europe. 

The North of Europe remained very free from sma! 1-pox in 
1912, particularly the Scandinavian kingdoms, the inhabit¬ 
ants of which are all well vaccinated. In Russia, how¬ 
ever, it is otherwise, and the disease was widespread. 


St. Petersburg and Warsaw suffered somewhat severely, and 
in a less degree also Moscow, Odessa, Riga, Reval, and 
Libau. In Austro-Hungary scattered cases were notified at 
Vienna, Budapest, and Triest, and in the provinces of 
Bohemia, Galicia, Upper Austria, Carniola, and the Tyrol. 
Some cases were also reported in Roumania. Italy, as in 
former years, suffered from the disease, the worst outbreak 
being in the city and province of Palermo, where about 6400 
cases and 2060 deaths were recorded, a case-mortality of 
32-4 per cent. Among other places in Italy where small-pox 
appeared during 1912 were Genoa, Leghorn, and Naples, 
while smaller groups of cases were observed in Rome, Turin, 
Venice, and Messina. A few imported cases occurred at Malta 
and Gibraltar. In Portugal during the first half of the year 
small-pox attacked about 130 persons in the city of Lisbon. 
The disease was prevalent during the whole of 1912 in Spain, 
affecting a large number of localities ; the largest outbreaks 
occurred at Malaga and Seville, while smaller prevalences 
| were reported in the cities of Madrid, Cadiz, Valencia, 
Almeria, Granada, Barcelona, Cordova, Zamora, and 
Valladolid. In the Spanish colony of the Canary Islands 
small-pox was epidemic in Teneriffe, especially in the town of 
Santa Cruz. Definite information respecting the incidence of 
small-pox in France is always difficult to obtain, but from 
various sources we learn that the disease was present in 
Paris, and in the first six months of the year attacked over 
150 people. Outbreaks were also observed at Marseilles, 
Havre, and Nantes, but it is more than probable that this 
by no means exhausts the list of infected places during 
1912 in France. Although Germany is known to be a well- 
vaccinated country, the neglect of vaccination by neighbour¬ 
ing nations is a constant source of danger to the German 
people, small-pox being frequently conveyed to them across 
their frontiers. About 300 cases were reported during the 
year in Germany, and of these at least 120 w’ere known to 
be foreigners, mostly Russians and Austrians, as well as a 
few Italians. Some sporadic instances were certified in 
Switzerland in the cantons of Argau, Obwald, and St. Gall, 
others being notified in the towns of Basle, Berne, Lucerne, 
and Neuchatel. In Turkey in Europe small-pox appeared 
in various places, and a somewhat severe outbreak was 
reported in Constantinople, where more than 420 persons are 
said to have died from the disease, this being probably an 
under-estimate of the fatal prevalence of the malady. 


FORENSIC MEDICINE. 

Pharmacists under the Shops Act. 

The Shops Act, 1912, under which retail traders are 
compelled to close their establishments, except in the case 
of certain exempted trades, upon one afternoon in every 
week, and in any case to give every assistant an afternoon 
off duty commencing at 1 P. M. , has worked fairly smoothly 
as a general rule, and proved a boon to many employed 
persons. In the county of London it has, however, not been 
enforced with certainty or regularity owing to the London 
County Council and the borough councils not having agreed 
early as to which authority would administer it. Some 
employers have been granted exemption on petition, others 
are awaiting exemption, and a few have ignored the Act, 
proceedings being taken in several cases, including some in 
which petitions for exemption were under consideration. 
Pharmacists may sell medicines and medical and surgical 
appliances in spite of the weekly half-holiday, but the 
absence of any definition of these has caused difficulty in 
cases where articles have been sold not obviously medical 
or surgical in their application to the needs of thiir 
purchasers. The Act subjects to loss of trade chemists and 
druggists who keep their places of business open for s’x 
i fternoons in the week in order to supply the needs of sick 
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persons, but who on one such afternoon are forbidden by the 
law to make any profit out of goods other than medicines 
and medical and surgical appliances. 

Order under Section 5 of the Poisons and Pharmacy 
Act. 

An Order under Section 5 of the Pharmacy Act comes into 
operation on May 1st, 1913, affecting liquid preparations 
sold as “ Carbolic or Carbolic Acid, or Carbolic Substitutes 
or Carbolic Disinfectant,” containing not more than 3 per 
cent, of phenols. These are to be sold after the date men¬ 
tioned in bottles labelled “ Poisonous, ” and otherwise in con¬ 
formity with the regulations already applied to sales of 
nitric and carbolic acid and other articles in the same class. 
Workmen’s Compensation Cases.— In the House of 
Lords. 

Ball v. 1C. Hunt and Sons, Limited .—This case reached 
its final stage in the House of Lords. It was that of a work¬ 
man blind by an accident in one eye, but not to the know¬ 
ledge of his employers, who was able to work as though his 
sight was normal, and who, after a second accident had 
caused the removal of the blind eye, could not obtain work 
from his employers or elsewhere. The county court judge 
decided that the “ incapacity ” was due to the first accident 
which destroyed the sight, and refused compensation in a 
claim based upon the second accident and made against the 
employers of that date. The Court of Appeal, Lord Justice 
Fletcher Moulton dissenting, upheld this decision. The 
House of Lords reversed the judgment of the Court of Appeal, 
and held that in the ordinary meaning of the words there 
was incapacity for work when a man had a physical defect 
which rendered his work unsaleable in any market reason¬ 
ably accessible to him, which incapacity in the case of Ball, 
the claimant, arose through the second accident. The case 
was accordingly remitted to the county court judge for the 
assessment of compensation. 

Morgan v. Dixon .—A workman in Scotland, claiming com¬ 
pensation under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1906, 
refused to submit himself to medical examination on behalf 
of his employers unless his own medical attendant was 
present. The House of Lords held, affirming the judgment 
of the Court of Session, that in the absence of special ! 
circumstances the workman is not entitled as of right to 
have his medical attendant present on such an occasion, and 
that the reasonableness of the request to do so on the part of 
the workman is a question of fact for the arbitrator to 
decide. 

Warner v. Couchman .—A journeyman baker, who had his 
right hand injured by frost-bite while on his rounds on a 
winter’s day, sued for compensation under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1906. The county court judge found 
that there was nothing in the claimant’s employment which 
exposed him to more than the ordinary risk of cold that 
would be encountered by any man working out of doors on 
the day in question, and made an award in the employer’s 
favour. The Court of Appeal upheld this decision. The 
House of Lords were of the same opinion, pointing out that 
the findings of the county court judge were findings of fact, 
which it was not for them to disturb. 

Hargreare v. Hang head Coal Company , Limited. —Em¬ 
ployers applied to terminate weekly payments made by them 
under the Workmen's Compensation Act, 1906, on the footing 
of total incapacity to a workman who had had his right eye 
removed in consequence of an accident. The incapacity had 
ceased and he had become able to work, but in the sur¬ 
viving eye lie had developed cataract which the arbitrator 
expressly found was not due to the accident. The arbitrator 
ended the compensation on the ground that the man’s wage- 
earning capacity was not diminished by the injury to his 
right eye. The Court of Session upheld this decision (1911), 


and during the current year the House of Lords dismissed a 
further api>eal by the workman. 

In the Court of Appeal. 

Martin v. Corporation at Manchester. —In this case the 
porter at a scarlet fever hospital under the control of the 
Manchester Corporation sought compensation as for an 
accident after having contracted scarlet fever while in the 
employment mentioned. The evidence showed that he was 
or might have been exposed to infection and that he snffered 
from the disease, and the county court judge awarded com¬ 
pensation. The Court of Appeal annulled the award on the 
ground that there was no evidence to support the finding 
that the infection was an accident. It could not be held 
that there was an accident whenever an attendant in a 
hospital contracted an infectious disease present in the 
hospital. There must be proof of time, place, and circum¬ 
stances in which the alleged accident occurred. The court 
referred to the cases Broderick v. the London County Council 
and Eke r. Hart Dyke as containing the principles to he 
followed. 

In the County Court. j 

Death from a Warp's Sting. —The widow of a waiter was 
awarded compensation under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, 1906, on the ground that her husband’s death had been 
caused by an accident arising out of and in the course of his 
employment, the death having been due to the sting of a 
wasp in his mouth. The deceased was employed by a 
caterer at marriage festivities in the country, and was 
consuming his luncheon provided by his employers in a tent 
on the second day of the proceedings when a wasp entered 
his mouth in food or drink which had remained over from 
the meal provided for guests on the first day, inflicting a 
sting. He died an hour afterwards, post-mortem examina¬ 
tion disclosing that he had suffered from valvular disease of 
the heart. In the case of Amys r. Barton the Court of 
Appeal held that a sting received by a man while harvestinj 
was not proved to have arisen out of his employment. 

A Case of Malingering. —The county court judge at 
Huddersfield had before him an application to reduce or 
terminate payments made to a miner under the Workmen's 
Compensation Act in case where incapacity was alleged a.' 
the result of miners’ nystagmus. Medical evidence wa- 
called for the workmen to the effect that he was genuinely 
affected, but medical witnesses on behalf of the employer 
were of the opinion that the man could and did bring on thr 
symptoms of nystagmus at will. After reserving his decisis 
Judge Longstaffb found that the miner was in fact stL 
suffering from the disease, and on this account did n : 
terminate the weekly payments but reduced them to a 
nominal amount. His honour was of opinion, however, that 
he could and did control and aggravate his symptoms. » 
course of conduct which he strongly condemned. 

In the Divisional Court. 

Friend v. Williams. —A dairyman sold his cream subie* 
to a notice, which was seen by the purchaser, an inspe-th¬ 
under the Sale of Food and Drugs Act, that “all cream * 1- 
at this establishment contains a small proportion of bor *i * 
preservative (not exceeding one-half of 1 per cent.) to“ki-- I 
it sweet and wholesome, which has* been the recogni-: k 
method of preservation for 20 years.” The cream on analy-.- * 
showed rather less than the proportion of preservative n»< | 

tioned in the notice, but this was equivalent to al* I 
35 grains to the pound, whereas in the borough of Kensingt v I 
the scene of the prosecution, a notice had been issued by *' 
council to the effect that proceedings would be taken’aga: jj 
anyone selling cream in excess of 17^ grains to the po: I 
The magistrates convicted and imposed a fine on the da" I 
man, but the Divisional Court held that as the purchaser I 
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had notice the sale was not to his prejudice, and the 
conviction was wrong. 

Robertson v. Hawkins. — William Hawkins, trading as 
the Williams Artificial Teeth Institute, was prosecuted at the 
instance of F. Robertson, a county council school teacher, 
for unlawfully taking and using the name or title “ registered 
dentist.” The defendant was proved to have performed a 
dental operation on the prosecutor and to have expressed his 
willingness to give him a certificate for submission to his 
employers. He said that he had given such certificates before 
and at the time when the conversation took j)lace he had 
been shown a form which required that such a certificate 
should be given by a registered dentist. The magistrate did 
not consider that evidence of the above facts was sufficient 
to enable him to convict of the offence charged in the 
summons. The Divisional Court held that the transaction 
in fact amounted to the prosecutor asking the defendant 
whether he was registered and receiving an affirmative 
answer, and remitted the case to the magistrate with a 
direction to convict. 

In the High Court. 

Lawson v. The Guardians of the Ma/rlborough Union. —In 
an action brought by a district medical officer in the 
Chancery Division in order to obtain a declaration as to what 
was due to him as a superannuation allowance, it was he Id 
that a public vaccinator is not an officer or servant in the 
employment of the guardians, appointing him but a con¬ 
tractor for the performance of certain work in consideration 
of certain fees. Consequently the plaintiff was not per¬ 
mitted to bring in his vaccination fees as part of his “ salary 
and emoluments ” for the purpose of calculating the amount 
due to him as superannuation allowance. 

A Suit for Nullity of Marriage. —In a suit in the Divorce 
Court both parties prayed for a decree of nullity of marriage, 
each alleging that the other was incapable of consummating 
the marriage. The report of the medical inspectors was to the 
effect that there was no evidence of physical incapacity on 
the part of either, but that examination of the wife showed 
that the marriage had not been consummated. Mr. Justice 
Barghave Deane heard the evidence of both parties, and 
was of opinion that the marriage had not been and could not 
be consummated, that neither party had committed perjury, 
bat that their stories, each assigning the defect of fault to 
the other, were inconsistent. He declared himself unable to 
say why the marriage could not be consummated, but was 
satisfied to annul it on the petition of both parties, leaving 
both or either to apply to have the decree nisi made absolute. 

Bell v. Bashford. —An action for libel brought by Dr. 
Bo beet Bell against Dr. E. F. Bashford and the British 
Medical Association, in respect of an article by Dr. Bashford 
published in the British Medical Journal , occupied four days 
in the Lord Chief Justice’s court, and ended in a verdict for 
the plaintiff for £2000. 

O'Sullivan v. The British Medical Association. —An action 
for libel was brought by a medical man against the 
British Medical Association in respect of an article pub¬ 
lished in the British Medical Journal , criticising the 
candidature of the plaintiff for the post of medical officer 
to a certain district. The guardians offered the post 
at a salary which in the opinion of the defendants 
was not what a medical practitioner should accept, and two 
out of the candidates who originally entered and of whom 
the plaintiff was one, withdrew their applications. The 
plaintiff appeared in person, and after his evidence and that 
of the witnesses called by him had been heard the jury found 
a verdict for the defendants on the ground that the article 
was fair comment. 

Damages for Libel. —A dentist brought an action for libel 
and was awarded £600 damages against a man and his wife 


who had made groundless accusations against the plaintiff of 
improper conduct towards the female defendant while she 
was his patient. 

Powell v. Junior Army and Nary Stores.- An action 
depending largely upon medical evidence was tried before 
Mr. Justice Darling and a special jury in which a clerk 
sued his employers, alleging that he had contracted phthisis 
through their neglect to provide reasonably proper accom¬ 
modation in the room in which he worked, or, in the 
alternative, through the defendants allowing the room to 
be so overcrowded as to be a public nuisance. The jury, 
in answer to a series of questions, found that the plaintiff’s 
work was done in injurious and dangerous conditions, but 
that the defendants did not know this ; that the plaintiff 
was net disabled from following his employment in con¬ 
sequence of the conditions complained of; and that he 
agreed to incur the risk, as he could have terminated his 
employment by giving notice. Judgment was accordingly 
entered for the defendants. 

Duke v. The Executors of E. H. Brown. —In an action to 
recover fees brought by Dr. B. Duke against the executors 
of a deceased patient, it was contended on the part of the 
defendants the charges were exorbitant and excessive. The 
sum claimed was £600 14 s. ; Is. 6 d. per visit had been 
charged when the deceased lived near the plaintiff, and 
when the deceased changed his residence to a place five 
miles distant from Dr. Duke’s house the charge was 
increased to £1 1*., this charge being paid for some time. 
The arrears unpaid at the time of the patient’s death included 
a period during which daily attendances were necessary, and 
Sir James Goodhart gave evidence to that effect on the 
plaintiff’s behalf. The jury found for the full amount 
claimed. 

Action before a Sheriff Substitute. —An action of some 
interest was unsuccessfully brought against a dentist before 
the Sheriff Substitute at Glasgow by a domestic servant, who 
alleged that during the extraction of three of her teeth under 
gas, a portion of one of them was allowed by the defender 
to escape into her larynx, whence it made its way into her 
right lung, that it made her ill, but that eventually she 
coughed it up. After hearing evidence on both sides the 
Sheriff Substitute was unable to say that a portion of a 
tooth was ever in the girl’s lung, and as the burden of proof 
was on her he held that she had not discharged it. Further, 
he discussed the facts and the authorities bearing upon the 
question of negligence in a medical practitioner or a dentist, 
and pointed out that his duty was to act with a fair, reason¬ 
able, and competent degree of skill. He held that, even 
assuming the alleged accident to have occurred, the pursuer 
had failed to prove that the defender had been negligent, 
and gave judgment in his favour. 

In the County Court. 

Locum-tencnts and Notice to Terminate their Engage¬ 
ments. —In the Clerkenwell county court an action was 
brought by a medical practitioner against another who bad 
engaged him as locum-tenent and terminated the engagement 
on the plaintiff falling ill. The plaintiff claimed balance of 
salary and allowance for board and lodging for the unexpired 
part of the period of his original engagement. The defendant 
set up a custom to terminate such engagements at 48 hours’ 
'notice, and called evidence in support of his contention. 
The plaintiff denied the custom, and alleged that different 
medical men followed different rules in the matter. The 
county court judge held that the locum-tenent had to be 
replaced, and that it was unreasonable that the employer 
should have to pay two substitutes at the same time. He 
was of the opinion that the custom with regard to the illness 
of domestic and other servants could not apply in such 
cases. 
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In the Criminal Courts. 

R. v. Seddon. —After a trial lasting ten days at the Old 
Bailey Frederick Henry Seddon was convicted of the 
murder of Eliza Mary Barrow, his wife, who was put on 
trial with him, being acquitted. Miss Barrow lodged with 
the Seddons, and was killed by poisoning with arsenic 
extracted from fly-papers, the motive being to obtain or 
retain possession of her money. The cause of death and the 
possession of fly-papers were proved, as well as abundant and 
exclusive opportunities enjoyed by Seddon for administering 
the poison, but as to the actual preparation of it or the 
giving of it to the deceased there was no evidence. Dr. 
WlLLCOX and Dr. B. Spilsbury by their evidence established 
the case for the Crown, and Seddon was convicted, sentenced 
to death, and executed, an appeal to the Court of Criminal 
Appeal having failed. The case excited enormous public 
interest, and will probably remain as a classical example of a 
case of arsenical poisoning dependent for its result upon 
scientific evidence based upon post-mortem examination 
and analysis. 

R. v. W. A. Thomson. —At the Old Bailey, William 
Arthur Thomson, a medical practitioner, was convicted of 
performing an illegal operation upon a pregnant woman, and 
sentenced to three years’ penal servitude. 

R. v. Turner. —At the Central Criminal Court, C. E. 
Turner, a medical practitioner, was convicted, together with 
a clerk named Wood, of using an instrument upon a pregnant 
woman with intent to procure her miscarriage. He received 
a sentence of six months’ imprisonment with hard labour. 

Unqualified Practice for SO Tears. —At Leeds, W. H. G. 
Bowell, 70 years of age, was convicted and fined £10, includ¬ 
ing costs, for an offence under Section 40 of the Medical Act, 
1858, four other charges against him being dropped. After 
acting as assistant to an uncle, a medical practitioner, he 
had, though not qualified, practised on his own account since 
1881, being described in a local directory as a medical prac¬ 
titioner, and acting as surgeon to a friendly society’s 
lodge. His conduct came under notice through his having 
given a certificate to be used for prolonging his furlough to 
a seaman in the Royal Navy who had received an accidental 
injury. The seaman had been punished for innocently pre¬ 
senting a certificate which had not been signed by a 
registered medical practitioner. 

Abuse of Thyroid Extract. —The wife of a colonel in the 
army, who had stolen a number of articles, including a large 
quantity of thyroid extract, from the Army and Navy Stores, 
was found by the magistrate, in accordance with medical 
evidence, to be not accountable for her actions. A medical 
witness deposed that he had treated her as a patient for 
Graves’s disease, and had prescribed thyroid extract in doses 
of 3 grains, and after a time of 11 grains. It was proved, 
however, from her own confession, that she had taken the 
drug in increased quantities, consuming eventually as much 
as 40 grains at a time. The witness referred to, and the 
divisional surgeon of police, agreed that this was sufficient to 
destroy, and had destroyed, the prisoner’s mental balance, 
and would account for her acts. 

Pretending to be a Medical Man. —A sentence of three 
months’ imprisonment was passed by the Sheriff Substitute at 
Edinburgh upon an impostor who had obtained board, 
lodging, goods, and money of the value of £20 by falsely 
pretending that he was a medical man (Dr. Hall, of 
London) taking a holiday in Scotland. The prisorier might 
have been committed for trial instead of being dealt with 
by a court of summary jurisdiction if the prosecution had so 
desired. 

Prosecution under the Post Office Act. —At Bow-street the 
Phoenix Press, Limited, were convicted of sending a packet 


containing prints of an improper character through the post, a 
fine of £10 with 20 guineas costs being imposed. Reference 
was made in the course of the hearing to the objection¬ 
able character of the advertisements inserted in certain 
periodicals, and to the delay in introducing long-promised 
legislation upon the lines suggested by the Joint Select 
Committee which, in 1908, inquired into the law relating to 
indecent publications and the advertisements of drugs in¬ 
tended to be bought as aborbifacients. No Bill has at present 
been brought in to deal with this evil. 

Another Prosecution under the Post Office Act. —The Man¬ 
chester stipendary magistrate imposed fines amounting to 
£30 with 10 guineas costs upon a young married couple for 
sending indecent printed matter through the post. It was 
proved that the defendants made a practice of noting 
announcements of births, and even of engagements to marry, 
and of sending to the parties named circulars recommending 
articles for the prevention of conception. 


ANATOMY. 

Progress of A natomy. 

It must perhaps be reckoned as one of the most note¬ 
worthy features of the progress of anatomy during the past 
year that a serious attempt has been made to introduce the 
nomenclature of the Basle Agreement into the teaching of 
our English schools. For 17 years the transition has been 
arriving by easy stages, but 1912 marks the beginning of a 
new stage, for a generation of students is at present growing 
up versed in this nomenclature to the almost total exclusion 
of the older system. It is the attainment of this stage that 
has made many teachers pause, and it is obviously not the 
unanimous opinion of all teachers that the change is an ideal 
one. Since the literature of many other countries is now 
being written exclusively in the nomenclature of the Basle 
Agreement, it seems essential that we should fall into line 
if we are not to be handicapped in the future. On the other 
hand, there is, for a time at any rate, the possibility of 
creating some confusion by sending into the wards of our 
hospitals students who use an anatomical language that is 
different in many ways from that familiar to their clinical 
teachers. That the change is now inevitable must be 
admitted by teachers both anatomical and clinical, but 
that does not exclude the question of whether British 
anatomists should accept the B.N.A. ( Basle nomina 
anatomioa ) as a whole, or should agree to some modifications 
of it. 

Another feature of the progress made during 1912 is the 
tendency expressed in many quarters towards a simplificat ion 
of the anatomy taught to medical students. The process has 
definitely started, and it may with advantage go a great deal 
further. There is a minimum time allotted for the study 
of anatomy in the present medical curriculum, and it 
therefore becomes the first duty of the teacher to select 
from the mass of anatomical facts those that are most, 
useful and most practical. There is more than enough of 
really useful anatomy to occupy the student’s whole time, 
and it is quite essential that the useless and trivial 
should be eliminated from the student’s course ; and 
this may be done without in any way lowering the 
standard of anatomical knowledge possessed by the medical 
man. 

There is much truth in the old lament of the overworked 
medical student that those anatomical details which cost 
him most pains to learn are the least use to him in the 
subsequent exercise of his profession. If teaching is to 
become more, limited to what is really useful, then our 
examining bodies must also fall into line, for it i> 
purposeless for the teacher to cease wasting the student' 5 
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time on unpractical trivialities if the examiner is to con¬ 
tinue to demand a minute knowledge of them. 

Beyond these broad tendencies of progress there have been, 
of course, advances in special lines of research. Many addi¬ 
tions have been made to our knowledge of early man, the 
British Association discussions, in which Professor Anthony, 
Professor Arthur Keith, Professor G. Elliot-Smith, and 
others took part, being noteworthy. 

Morphology and Embryology . 

In the realm of pure morphology the late Dr. T. 
Manners-Smith completed an exhaustive study of the 
limb arteries of the primates, and Professor A. C. 
Geddes has made a preliminary communication on 
the morphology of the vertebrate limbs. Many contribu¬ 
tions have been made in embryology. Professor J. P. 
Tourneaux has followed the development and fate of the 
pharyngeal bursa and median recess of the pharynx in a 
large series of animals, and to the same subject Professor 
Carl Huber has made an exhaustive contribution, dealing 
especially with the chorda dorsalis and pharyngeal bursa. 
Mr. J. E. S. Frazer has also continued his embryological 
researches in the same region, dwelling upon the formation 
of the nasal cavities in particular. Towards the develop¬ 
ment of the vascular system Professor FRANKLIN P. Mall 
has contributed a research on the early stages of the human 
heart. Professor Peter Thompson has added to the know¬ 
ledge of the condition of the human diaphragm during the 
first month of embryonic life. In a study of the form of the 
embryonic stomach Professor F. T. Lewis draws attention 
to the constancy of type of foetal stomach and the marked 
differences from the adult type. The development of the 
human prostate gland has been exhaustively studied by Pro¬ 
fessor Oswold S. Lowsley ; while the so-called hydatids of 
Morgagni have been reinvestigated and robbed of some of 
their supposed significance by Mr. K. G. Brown and 
Professor William Wright. 

Processes of Bone Formation . 

The problems connected with the growth of bone have 
received a more than ordinary amount of attention, for they 
formed the subject of discussions both at the summer meet¬ 
ing of the Anatomical Society at Manchester and of the 
British Medical Association at Liverpool. Contributions 
were made to these discussions by Sir William Macewen, 
Professor A. C. Geddes, Mr. T. Wingate Todd, and others, 
and an extraordinary diversity of opinion was manifested 
concerning the processes of bone formation. Of 

Anatomy in its Relation to Clinical Medicine and Surgery 

there is little to be said. The subject of the exact relations 
of the parotid gland has been further dwelled on by Professor 
J. Symington. The study of cervical ribs, and especially 
the sympathetic contribution to the brachial plexus, has been 
continued by Mr. Wingate Todd, and the source of middle 
meningeal haemorrhage has been studied by Dr. F. Wood- 
Jones. Absence of the gall-bladder has been discussed by 
Mr. H. Blakeway in a child showing other anomalies of 
development. 

Obituary. 

During the year anatomical science has suffered great loss 
by the death of Professor A. H. Young, of Manchester, at 
the age of 60 ; Professor Josef Disse, of Marburg, at the 
same age ; Dr. T. Manners-Smith, of Cambridge, at the age 
of ^51 ; and Professor Stuart Dickey, whose anatomical 
career was only just beginning to open out. 

For the first time in the history of the Royal Society one of 
its royal medals has been conferred upon a working teacher 
of human anatomy in the person of Professor Grafton 
Elliot-Smith. 


THE NAVAL, MILITARY, AND INDIAN MEDICAL 
SERVICES. 

Royal Naval Medical Service. 

The past year lias been one of tranquillity as regards the 
internal economy of the medical service of the Royal Navy. 
The new regulations introduced in September, 1911, con¬ 
sequent on the report of Admiral Durnford's committee, 
have been received on the whole with satisfaction ; and we 
believe that there now exists a more general feeling of con¬ 
tentment throughout the service than had been the case for 
many years previously. 

The most important occurrence during the year from the 
professional point of view has been the opening of the Royal 
Naval Medical College at Greenwich, by Admiral Prince 
Louis of Battenberg, on May 1st. The Queen Anne block 
of the Greenwich Hospital buildings (which should rather 
be called Greenwich Palace) has been completely rearranged 
for its new purpose, and the existing chemical and physical 
laboratories have been suitably adapted. The officers here 
studying will have full opportunities for availing themselves 
of the wealth of clinical and pathological material that is to 
be found in the metropolis, and we feel sure that this new 
departure will be in every way agreeable, as well as 
beneficial, to the service. 

The obituary list includes the names of Inspector-General 
Sir James Jenkins, K.C.B., a Crimean veteran who had 
also served in the China campaign and had taken his 
degree as far back as 1839—he had reached the age of 93 ; 
Inspector-General Edward Elphinstone, C.B. ; and 
Inspector-General Sir H. M. Ellis, K.C.B., Medical 
Director-General from 1904 to 1908. This officer was fleet - 
surgeon on board H.M.S. Victoria, Sir G. Tryon’s flagship 
that was sunk in collision with the Camperdorcn in 1893. 

On the occasion of His Majesty’s Birthday the honour of 
C.V.O. was conferred upon Inspector-General Belgrave 
Ninnis, R.N. (retired). 

An annual dinner of naval medical officers has been 
instituted, the first gathering having taken place on 
Nov. 9th last under the presidency of Director-General Sir 
James Porter. It was well attended, and no doubt will 
become as popular as the similar function in the military 
medical service. 

The Army Medical Service. 

Scientific Research Work. 

The chief research work that has been carried out by 
officers of the Army Medical Service during the year has 
been a continuation of the observations of the Sleeping 
Sickness Commission. It has been established that various 
species of antelope can be readily infected with a human 
strain of the sleeping sickness trypanosome, by the bites of 
Glossina palpalis, the incubation period of the disease in the 
antelope being probably seven days. Infection can thence be 
conveyed to laboratory-bred G. palpalis after 81 days. The 
antelope is therefore a potential reservoir of the virus, though 
up to the present none have been discovered to be naturally 
infected with Trypanosoma gambiense. Captain A. D. Fraser 
and Dr. H. E. Durham have since shown that infection 
of laboratory-bred G. palpalis may take place from the 
antelope 315 days after this animal had been infected. The 
work of the Commission in this laborious investigation into 
the conditions influencing infectivity is still being carried on. 
Its inportance as regards the economic prosperity, and 
indeed even the fitness for habitation, of large tracts of the 
interior of Central and Southern Africa can hardly be over¬ 
estimated. Sir W. Leishman lias been continuing his 
investigations into kala-azar, a disease of comparatively 
recent recognition that is becoming increasingly detected, 
when sought for, in the Sudan. Captain W. G. Marshall 
has shown that dogs can be experimentally infected with the 
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virus, both from human cases, and from other infected dogs, 
and from monkeys. 

Military Medical Organisation 

No changes of importance have occurred during the past 
year in the organisation of the medical services. We have 
from time to time recorded the work of various Territorial 
units, which appears to have been progressing satisfactorily. 
In Scotland especially the training has been carried out 
with commendable energy, and Lieutenant-General Sir 
Bruce Hamilton has reported on the training of this 
Division as being most efficient. 

Personnel. 

On the occasion of His Majesty’s Birthday Surgeon-General 
A. F. Bradshaw received a K.C.B., and Surgeon-General 
W. Babtie, V.C., received a C.B. Sir David Bruce has 
been specially promoted to Surgeon-General in consideration 
of his eminent services in the cause of science. This recogni¬ 
tion will be cordially welcomed, the investigations into 
Mediterranean fever and sleeping sickness by this officer 
having been of the greatest importance and benefit to the 
service and to preventive medicine. 

The obituary list includes the names of Surgeon-Generals 
D. A. C. Fraser, M. W. Kerin, C.B., B. T. Giraud, and 
Sir J. A. Woolfryes, K.C.B. ; also those of two com¬ 
paratively young officers, Colonel F. J. Lambkin, who had 
made for himself a high reputation by his researches and 
writings on the treatment of syphilis; and Lieutenant- 
Colonel H. B. Mathias, D.S.O., the Principal Medical 
Officer of the Egyptian army, who had served with distinction 
in the Sudan and in South Africa. Surgeon Lieutenant- 
Colonel E. M. Wrench, M.V.O., was one of the fast- 
diminishing band of Crimean and Mutiny veterans; after 
retirement from the army he continued in medical practice 
up to the last. 

Sir Frederick Treves has retired from his position on the 
Advisory Medical Board at the War Office ; Colonel C. Birt 
has succeeded Sir David Bruce as Expert in Pathology on 
the Board ; Colonel B. M. Skinner has taken the place of 
Colonel Risk as Commandant of the Royal Army Medical 
College ; and Lieutenant-Colonel W. W. O. Beveridge, 
D.S.O., succeeds Colonel C. H. Melville as Professor of 
Hygiene. 

The Indian Medical Service. 

The Ahor Expedition. 

The only military operations undertaken by Imperial 
troops during the past year have been those on the north¬ 
east frontier of India, in the Abor country, under Major- 
General H. Bower, C.B. From a military point of view the 
expedition was one of much difficulty, owing to the physical 
characters of the country traversed ; in its medical aspect, 
also, it was of an anxious character, owing to the transport 
difficulties and the malarial nature of the little-known region 
on the border. Major J. Davidson, I.M.S., Assistant 
Director of Medical Services, was mentioned in despatches 
and granted a D.S.O., the good health of the force and 
absence of epidemic disease being largely due to the 
efficient carrying out of medical and sanitary duties under 
his direction. Captain C. W. F. Melville, I.M.S., Captain 
J. S. O’Neill, and Surgeon-Captain J. M. Falkner, Assam 
Valley Light Horse, were also mentioned. 

Organisation. 

During the past year nothing particular has happened in 
regard to the conditions of service in the Indian army. 
The prevailing feeling is not one of satisfaction, nor, 
perhaps, even of contentment, in regard to future 
prospects. As to these, officers who are serving, and 
medical men who are contemplating entrance into the 
service, are inclined to “wait and see” what action, if any, 


will be taken by the Indian administration or the Govern¬ 
ment at home in the direction of change or betterment of 
the existing conditions. A Royal Commission has been 
appointed (July, 1912), under the chairmanship of Lord 1 
Islington, to examine into, and report upon, the conditions 
of the oivil service in India, the position of the Indian 
Medical Service being included among the matters to be 
considered. The important question of the change from a 
regimental to a station hospital system for the troops of the 
Indian army, a change that has been amply justified by the 
40 years’ experience of the British army, has been settled for 
the present in the negative, the chief reason being under¬ 
stood to be that of increase in recurring expenditure. It is 
believed that the Director-General, Indian Medical Service, 
and both the present Principal Medical Officer in India and 
his predecessor are strongly in favour of the change. 

The office of Sanitary Commissioner, having been held in 
abeyance as a separate appointment since the death of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Leslie in March, 1911, has been revived. 
Major J. C. Robertson, Sanitary Commissioner for the 
United Provinces, has been selected for the post, and will 
serve under the Department of Education, but in subordina¬ 
tion to, or coordination with, the Director-General, Indian 
Medical Service, having independent authority in sanitary 
matters ; he will be relieved as much as possible of routine 
statistical work, and will be able to tour extensively 
throughout India. Considerable reorganisation of the 
sanitary services is in progress ; amongst other things, the 
number of Deputy Sanitary Commissionerships has been 
increased by eight. These appointments will no longer be 
reserved for officers of the Indian Medical Service, and other 
practitioners, including gentlemen of Indian birth, will be- 
eligible. Sir R. Craddock, Home Secretary, also stated in 
March that the post of professor of anatomy in the Calcutta 
Medical College would shortly be filled from outside the 
Indian Medical Service. Officers in the bacteriological 
department are now eligible for promotion to administrative 
rank. 

The conditions of medical study in India, and the question 
of admission of members of the assistant surgeon branch of 
the Indian Subordinate Medical Department to examination 
for British medical qualifications, have been under con¬ 
sideration by the General Medical Council during the sessions 
of the present year. Certain conditions have been laid down, 
as detailed in our issue of June 15th (p. 1629). 

Scientific Research Work. 

The research work of officers of the Indian Medical 
Service published during 1912 has included a continuation of 
Major D. McCay’s laborious investigations into jail dietaries, 
of great value in the study of dietetics generally ; and two 
valuable reports by Captain W. S. Patton, one on Oriental 
sore in Cambay, and the other on the development of the 
parasites of Indian kala-azar. Much work has also been 
done in the investigation of the circumstances that favour 
development of malaria, especially in Bombay, where fever 
prevalence has been traced to a mosquito living in the wells 
within houses—not in marshes outside the city ; and in the 
Andaman Islands, where the carrier is a species inhabiting 
brackish water in the creeks. A special survey has also Vieen 
made to discover breeding places of stegomyia in Indian 
ports, in order that any needful measures may be carried out 
before the opening of the Panama canal brings yellow fever 
nearer to India. Major S. P. Jambs has been deputed to 
visit the haunts of yellow fever in South America to study 
the details of prevalence and prevention. 

Personnel. 

The King’s Birthday honours included a knighthood 
bestowed on Lieutenant-Colonel D. Praik, F.R.S., hue of 
the Indian Medical Service, and now Direotor of the 
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Botanical Gardens at Kew; a C.B. for Colonel R. N. 
Campbell, C.I.E.; a C.S.I. for Surgeon-General H. W. 
Stevenson, Bombay; and a C.I.E. for Lieutenant-Colonel 
C. H. James, who has done valuable work in malaria pre¬ 
vention. Fleet-Surgeon Robert Hill, M.V.O., R.N., was 
^promoted to Commander of the Royal Victorian Order. 

The obituary list includes the names of Surgeon-General 
A. M. Dallas, C.I.E., who entered the Bengal Service in 
3.856.; of Lieutenant-Colonel Andrew Duncan, who served in 
the Afghan and Hazara expeditions, and was the author of 
a work on “ Prevention of Disease in Tropical Campaigns 
and of Brigade-Surgeon H. E. Busteed, C.I.E., who served 
with the Horse Artillery in the Mutiny, was afterwards 
•assay master at the Madras, Bombay, and Calcutta mints 
successively, and will always be remembered as the author 
■of “Echoes of Old Calcutta,” one of that small number of 
obiter scripta whose readers become personal friends of the 
•unseen author. _ 

PHARMACY. 

Scientific Work. 

There has been no falling off in the quantity or quality 
•of the work done by those pharmacists who devote their 
labours to the scientific branches of their business, and 
while nothing lias been published which makes the past year 
'remarkable in the annals of pharmacy, an average—a good 
average—amount of work has been recorded at the evening 
-meetings of the Pharmaceutical Society in London and 
■Edinburgh, at the annual meeting of the British Pharma¬ 
ceutical Conference, and elsewhere. 

In a communication from the Pharmacy Research Labora¬ 
tory of the Pharmaceutical Society Professor H. G. Greenish, 
joint editor of the forthcoming edition of the British 
"Pharmacopoeia, and Miss D. J. Bartlett reported on the 
investigation of powdered gentian, nux vomica, and 
ipecacuanha. These investigations showed that the 
•quality of commercial powdered gentian leaves much to be 
•desired ; intentional adulteration with foreign vegetable 
.powders still continues, while carelessly cleaned root 
is sometimes ground to powder. On the other hand, 
commercial powdered nux vomica appears to be more 
satisfactory in quality than powdered gentian, and no 
intentional adulteration of ipecacuanha was detected. 
The same authors also demonstrated that the frequently 
repeated statement that black mustard seeds do not always 
contain sufficient myrosin to decompose all the sinigrin they 
•contain is incorrect; their work shows that the practice of 
adding white mustard seeds, which contain an excess of the 
enzyme, myrosin, is not necessary to complete the decom¬ 
position of the glucoside, sinigrin, although a mixture of the 
two kinds of seeds may be more palatable than the black 
seed alone. In a paper on Calcium Tartrate and Oxalate 
from Senna Leaves Mr. T. E. Wallis showed what is the 
composition of the crystals occurring in 9enna leaves and 
ipods, and what is the composition of the deposit always 
noticed in infusions of senna, the results obtained by the 
author justifying the conclusions that senna leaves contain 
•calcium oxalate, but the infusion contains calcium tartrate. 
"Senna pods are deficient in soluble tartrate, but contain 
excess of soluble-calcium salts, so that infusions made from 
-the fruits do not deposit crystals of tartrate. In a paper 
•on Iodine Ointment Mr. A. N. D. Pullen showed that the 
rate of absorption of the free iodine by the base is gradual, 
.and is not governed by the absorbing power of the base, 
•since lard can absorb 50 per cent, of its weight of iodine. 
The presence of the glycerine and potassium iodide retards 
the rate at which the iodine is absorbed. 

In connexion with the preparation of the next edition of 
the Pharmacopoeia, a report of the Committee of Reference 


in Pharmacy to the Pharmacopoeia Committee of the General 
Medical Council was issued in July. The main object of 
the report was to formulate a simple and accurate test which 
can be applied to the various substances and preparations 
for which an arsenic-limit may appear desirable. A com¬ 
plete series of requirements and tests for controlling the 
limit to be allowed in official substances and preparations, 
as well as specifications and details for the apparatus and 
reagents required, are given; the analytical methods are 
based upon actual experience in a laboratory where the 
tests are in constant use. 

The papers read in the Science Section of this year's 
meeting of the British Pharmaceutical Conference in Edin¬ 
burgh were more numerous than usual, and for the most 
part of a practical character. One of the most note¬ 
worthy was a communication by Dr. Alexander Goodall, 
dealing with the potency of the tinctures of digitalis, 
strophanthus, and squill. His investigations showed that 
these tinctures varied very considerably in potency, 
and ho maintained that the prescribing and dispensing 
of any of these three tinctures were unjustifiable 
unless they had been physiologically tested. The physio¬ 
logical standardisation of preparations of digitalis was 
also defended by Dr. Gordon Sharp and Mr. F. W. 
Branson in a paper in which they showed, inter alia , 
that the petioles or leaf-stalks of digitalis only possess 
half the toxicity of the leaves and petioles taken 
together, that the chemist who cuts off the petioles 
would produce a more potent preparation than he who 
includes both in his tincture, that the potency of tincture of 
digitalis decreases after it has been kept for a year, and that 
a 60 per cent, tincture is as active as one made with 90 per 
cent, alcohol. Details of investigations of thyroid glands 
were recorded by Mr. N. H. Martin, who showed that there 
is a considerable range in the iodine percentage—viz., 0*3 
to 0*4 per cent. Mr. A. R. Smith described a method for 
measuring relative tryptic activity, and Mr. H. Finnkmore 
and Miss Dorothy Braithwaite described how they had 
prepared from ipecacuanha a glucosodal body for which they 
proposed the name “ipecacuanhin.” Supplementing a pre¬ 
liminary communication to the Pharmaceutical Society in the 
early part of the year, in which they dealt with the valuation 
of asafetida, Mr. E. F. Harrison and Mr. P. A. W. Self 
showed that so long as the essential constituents of asafetida 
—i.e., the sulphur-containing constituents of the oil—do not 
fall below a reasonable limit, it seems absurd to condemn a 
parcel of the drug because pieces can be picked out here 
and there which do not show all the characters of the true 
drug. The authors concluded from their experiments that, 
apart from the question of admixture with mineral matter, 
the sulphur in the oil, expressed as percentage of the real 
gum-rosin, is the factor that has to be considered in judging 
the genuineness and quality of the drug. 

The Cultivation of Drugs. 

The main theme of the address delivered by Sir Edward 
Evans, the President of the Conference, was the cultivation 
of drugs, and the suggestions he put forward were subse¬ 
quently taken up by the Chemical Trade Section of the 
London Chamber of Commerce which, after considering 
the matter in all its aspects, selected witnesses to appear 
before the Royal Commission which is’ inquiring into the 
natural resources of self-governing dominions. Sir Edward 
Evans suggested that the Conference might consider it 
desirable to draw the attention of the Government to the 
advantages to be derived from the formation in the Board of 
Agriculture of a department—such as exists in the United 
States of America—to further the growth in this country of 
medicinal plants, and Mr. J. H. E. Evans described the 
conditions governing the present sources of our drug supply— 
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the influences on quantity and quality of restricted areas, 
meteorological conditions, and methods of collection and 
labour being considered and specifically exemplified. He 
pointed out that our Empire, embracing every variety 
of climate and situation, affords the possibility of 
producing within its limits the majority of the useful 
medicinal plants. The results achieved already by cultiva¬ 
tion in various parts of the world encourages the belief that, 
given the same skill and work, a greater number of drugs 
could be grown. Both these communications have been 
brought to the notice of the Royal Commissioners and have 
been supported by the verbal evidence of authorities on 
drugs. One of the witnesses, Mr. John C. Umney, president¬ 
elect of the British Pharmaceutical Conference, expressed 
the opinion that the cultivation of many of the plants 
yielding essential oils could be extended to other districts, 
and within the Dominions whose representatives form the 
Royal Dominions Commission. In his view, the following 
material for essential oil distillation could be cultivated 
within certain parts of our Dominions : in climates such as 
Canada and Australia, the principal umbelliferous fruits— 
namely, anise, caraway, coriander, dill, and fennel; in 
Australia and New Zealand, geranium, lavender, peppermint, 
rosemary, and thyme; in Rhodesia, as well as in the West 
Indian Islands, where some are now cultivated, all species 
of citrus. In the more tropical of our Dominions he was of 
opinion that cajuput, cloves, and cubebs could be culti¬ 
vated. Mr. Evans pointed out to the Commissioners 
that the Governments of other countries are taking active 
steps to advance the cultivation of drugs. Mr. E. M. 
Holmes, who has cultivated under various conditions 
of soil and moisture in his own garden at Sevenoaks nearly 
all the medicinal plants from different parts of the world 
that are capable of cultivation in this country, stated 
that conditions for successful culture could only be 
determined under experimental conditions beyond the 
resources of the pioneer; a bureau of plant industry was, 
therefore, required to work in connexion with already estab¬ 
lished botanical gardens, where the methods of reproduc¬ 
tion by seed or cuttings have been ascertained. Professor 
Greenish suggested that certain variations in drugs as 
imported could be to a very great extent obviated by the 
cultivation of the plants under suitable conditions and the 
collection of the drug under proper control. 

Pharmaceutical Education. 

Nothing further has been published with reference to the 
proposals to institute a compulsory course of study for 
pharmaceutical candidates and to make alterations in the 
qualifying examination. In connexion with matters educa¬ 
tional the main feature of the year was the series of post¬ 
graduate lectures on the Terj>enes and Essential Oils, 
delivered under the auspices of the Pharmaceutical Society at 
its headquarters in London by Sir W. A. Tilden, Professor 
Perkin, and Mr. John C. Umney. In pursuance of the 
same policy the council of the society has also arranged for 
a course of lectures on pharmaceutical bacteriology to be 
delivered in the New Year, and it is not improbable that in 
the course of time the subject of bacteriology will be 
included in the major examination syllabus. During the 
year arrangements for reciprocal agreements with refer¬ 
ence to the interchange of pharmaceutical diplomas between 
the British Society and Colonial Pharmacy Boards have 
been completed. 

Pha rm a ecu t iea l Orga n isat ion . 

A noteworthy feature of the year is the establishment of 
an improved scheme of organisation. Its success is 
indirectly due to the National Insurance Act, for the 
changes which the operation of this measure promises to 
bring about in the practice of pharmacy have shown the 


need for unity of action. Early in the year the council of 
the Pharmaceutical Society invited every local association to 
appoint an organisation committee, upon which should be 
represented the divisional secretary of the society acting for 
the area covered by the association. This committee is the 
medium of direct communication between the Association and 
the Local Associations Committee of the Council, and is 
supplied when necessary with information concerning the 
council’s work, and in its turn it is the duty of the organisa¬ 
tion committee to furnish the council with periodical reports 
on matters of pharmaceutical importance in the district. 
By this means local associations are brought through the 
society’s divisional officers into direct touch with the central 
body. Until this scheme was established there was no 
official connexion between the associations and the Pharma¬ 
ceutical Society, although a friendly relationship existed. 
It is also one of the objects of the scheme, which i> 
now being accomplished, to promote the formation of 
county associations with district committees for the larger 
towns within the counties, and to encourage the local 
organisation movement generally. During the past 12 months 
the membership of previously existing associations has 
increased in practically all localities, and a large number 
of new associations has been formed, the result being that 
there is hardly a considerable district in Great Britain which 
has not its pharmaceutical organisation. In fact, so well is 
pharmacy notv organised that the President of the Pharma¬ 
ceutical Society was able to say on a recent occasion that 
the council had but to give the signal and practically the 
whole of the pharmacists in the country would be prepared 
to take definite and united action in defence of their 
interests. 

Pharmacists and National Health Insurance. 

The attention of these associations has been mainly 
directed to matters arising out of the National Insurance 
Act, and the zest with which pharmacists have approached 
the consideration of that part of the scheme which directly 
affects their business has no doubt helped them to maintain 
an optimistic spirit, and to keep away those apprehensive 
feelings to which unoccupied minds are often the prey. Early 
in the year a standing committee was appointed for the pur¬ 
pose of considering details in connexion with the administra¬ 
tion of the Act; its members included representatives of 
the Council of the Pharmaceutical Society, pharmaceutical 
associations, and other bodies ; joint stock companies trading 
as chemists are also represented on this committee, from 
which fact it is evident that the old animosity between 
pharmacists and the limited companies has ceased to exist. 
Subsequently separate committees were appointed for 
England, Scotland, and Wales to treat with the Insurance 
Commissioners for the respective countries. A considerable 
amount of work has devolved upon the various committees, 
and as their proceedings have been conducted privately the 
full extent of their labours is not generally known. The most 
delicate, and by no means the least onerous part of their 
duties, however, is before them, since the negotiations 
respecting the terms on which medicines are to be supplied 
to insured persons are by no means completed. It reflects 
some credit on these committees that pharmaceutical repre¬ 
sentation has been secured on the Advisory Committee 
set up by the Act as well as upon the County and D is trie: 
Insurance Committees. The Regulations respecting the 
administration of medical benefit, in so far as they relate to- 
the pharmaceutical service, follow closely the pro\ isions of 
the Act and do not empower the Local Committees to make 
arrangements for the dispensing of medicines with 
medical practitioners except in special cases. To this 
extent pharmacists regard the Regulations as satisfactory. 
While their attitude towards the demand of the medical 
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profession to have the option of dispensing has been 
one of unqualified opposition, it is gratifying to note 
that, in spite of the opposing policies of the leaders of the 
two callings, nothing has occurred to disturb the friendly 
relationship between practitioners and pharmacists, and 
that no discordant note has been struck in the dis¬ 
cussion of this very difficult problem. The important 
question of remuneration has to be settled by the Local 
Committees, and it is, perhaps, too much to hope that there 
will be a total absence of all jarring elements from the 
negotiations which will follow in the event of a medical 
service being forthcoming. The Commissioners are willing to 
accept the principle of remuneration by reference to a tariff 
and to accept a model tariff (if any such tariff can be agreed 
upon) as being of such a nature that if submitted by any 
Insurance Committee as part of their arrangements under 
the Act the Commissioners would be prepared to approve 
it. The Commissioners have also accepted the principle 
that there should be, in the case of preparations dispensed, 
a separate charge for each item of the prescriptions, for the 
container (if supplied at the cost of the Medical Benefit Fund), 
and for the work of dispensing. To this extent, therefore, 
the ground has been cleared, but there is the danger that 
after a year’s working of the Act the sum alloted for the 
payment of drugs will be insufficient, The pharmacist will, 
of course, be paid for the work done and the goods supplied, 
but some anxiety is felt as to the nature of the schedules of 
prices which the committees will draw up, for it is evident 
that if the sum allocated is not to be exceeded the margin 
of profit will have to be very small. Some apprehension 
exists concerning the action which will be taken in the 
event of the insufficiency of funds to pay for drugs 
and appliances, and this feeling has not been removed 
by the statement made on behalf of the Commissioners 
to the effect that in districts where the sum is insufficient 
the pharmacist’s bill will be discounted on some agreed 
system. It is hardly conceivable that traders will 
be asked to enter into agreements with public authori¬ 
ties to supply goods on the understanding that they may not 
be paid for them in full. These, however, are matters which 
must remain in abeyance for the present, but it should be 
added that pharmacists are on the whole disposed to under¬ 
take the supply of drugs, notwithstanding the imperfections 
of the scheme, their hope being that the difficulties will be 
smoothed out as the operation of the Act proceeds. 

The Proprietary Medicines Inquiry. 

Considerable interest has naturally been evinced in the 
evidence given before the Select Committee on Secret 
Remedies, but no witness representing the views of pharma¬ 
cists as a body has appeared before the Committee. There 
can be no doubt that some diversity of opinion exists among 
chemists concerning the subject matter of the inquiry, but 
it is of interest to recall that some years ago a number of 
representative pharmaceutical associations passed resolutions 
in favour of the disclosure of the composition of proprietary 
remedies ; there is no evidence that anything has since 
occurred to change the attitude of pharmacists in regard to 
this question. 

The Sale of Poisons. 

In the early spring certain changes in the Poisons Schedule 
were recommended by the Pharmaceutical Council to the 
Privy Council, but up to the present the Privy Council has 
not. signified its assent. The main alteration proposed 
was that diethyl-barbituric acid, which is known under 
various trade names, should be added to Part II. of the 
Schedule; and although the Privy Council may have some 
valid reason for delaying its consent, it is difficult for the 
unofficial mind to imagine what this reason is, in view of 
the dangerous nature of the compounds the sale of which 


it is proposed to make subject to some little precaution. Ir* 
February the regulation requiring liquid preparations of 
ammonia to be sold in special bottles, and to be labelled' 
“ poisonous,” came into force, and late in the year the Privy 
Council made an Order requiring liquid preparations of 
carbolic acid containing not more than 3 per cent, of phenols 
to be added to the list of substances to which Section 5 of 
the Poisons and Pharmacy Act, 1908, applies. The Order 
comes into force on May 1st, 1913, on and after which date 
the sale of the preparations in question will be subject 
to the conditions which apply to the mineral acids and 
ammonia. For neglecting to observe these conditions pro¬ 
ceedings have been instituted by the police, and t iere is- 
little doubt that the authorities will insist upon the 
proper observance of these regulations, which were made 
with the sole object of protecting the public. The legal 
cases arising out of the administration of the penal clauses 
of the Pharmacy Acts by the Pharmaceutical Society have 
for the most part been concerned with irregular sales 
of poisons. In several instances the society has found 
it necessary to proceed against unqualified drug dealers 
under the Merchandise Marks Act, a typical case being that 
in which the defendant sold paregoric which contained no- 
opium. Had the preparation been in accordance with the 
formula of the British Pharmacopoeia the seller would have 
been liable to a penalty for infringement of the Pharmacy 
Act, and in attempting to escape the meshes of the poison 
law he was caught in the net prepared for those who use 
false trade descriptions. 

Other Legislation and Regulatims. 

The operation of the Shops Act has not been without 
difficulties for pharmacists, as is mentioned in the review of 
forensic happenings during the year. While the regulations 
respecting the use of preservative substances in milk and 
cream do not directly concern pharmacists, the fact that the 
Local Government Board has begun to use its wide powers 
under the Public Health (Regulation as to Food) Act, 1907 r 
suggests that steps may in due course be taken to set up 
“food” standards having a more direct pharmaceutical 
interest. _ 


CHEMISTRY. 

Synthesis. 

Chemical researches during the year have produced few 
striking results if we except the announcement made in the 
early months that rubber had been made synthetically. 
Nature elaborates many useful things on the basis of C 10 H 10 , 
the group present in all essential oils, and it is this fact 
which has induced man to take a deep interest in the 
constitution of hydrocarbons of that type. Apparently 
the starting point of synthetic rubber is isoprene, 
C 5 H h , which polymerises in contact with metallic sodium 
forming (C 10 H lfl )/i, which for all intents and purposes 
is rubber. The problem is to obtain a cheap source 
of isoprene, and this has been found in fusel oil 
produced in a special fermentation of sugar made from 
starch. The development of this scheme is necessarily slow, 
and so far there is very little indication that the process has 
been carried out on wide commercial lines, but in time the 
proposition seems certain to become practicable. Synthetic 
camphor and indigo were accomplished facts long before 
the commercial realisation of their synthesis was made. 
For us the great importance of synthesis lies in the 
light which it throws upon the constitution of thera¬ 
peutic agents. The structure of an agent may be modified 
at will, and the effect observed of omitting or retaining 
this or that group or of substituting another, and so 
enabling a relationship to be established between physio¬ 
logical action and constitution. In the case of the organic 
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arsenic compounds, for example, it has been found that 
whereas para-ami no-phenyl-arsenic acid (the sodium salt 
-of which is known as atoxyi) acts promptly on trypano¬ 
somes, the meta-oompound has a less effect, and the 
ortho-compound no effect at all, and yet all three 
hare the same chemical composition but a different 
architecture or grouping of parts. Not only is the presence 
of the amido group an important factor, but a particular 
position of this group in the molecule is equally essen tia l L 
Our knowledge is bound to receive considerable extension, 
with advantage to the future of pharmacological medicine. 

Radio-activity and Transmutation of Elements. 

There has been no very startling advance in the region of 
radio-active studies. As a matter of fact, the discovery has 
given plenty of steady work to do, which is no doubt con¬ 
tributing gradually to our sum of knowledge upon this 
subject. It seems to be clear that the radio-activity of 
certain natural mineral waters forms the chief thera¬ 
peutic agent in the success of treatment at such places 
as Bath and Buxton, where the waters are thermal. Sir 
William Ramsay’s researches on the Bath waters received 
an account in onr columns early in the year, and an article 
appeared also on the radio-active properties of the Buxton 
waters. At both hydropathic places opportunities are being 
given to patients for breathing the radium emanations. The 
effect of radio-active treatment appears to be simply an 
improved condition of the processes of nutrition and a con¬ 
sequent relief to disturbances of metabolism. Further experi¬ 
ments as to the influence of radium in inducing elements of 
high degree to break down into inferior elements have not 
been forthcoming The experiment reported by Sir William 
Ramsay, in which be said that there was evidence that 
copper had “degraded ” into lithium, has not been confirmed 
by other workers in the field, though it must be admitted ' 
that Sir \V lluam Ramsay and his colleagues took every 
precaution to obviate a fallacious conclusion. We imagine 
that there are workers engaged upon this subject who are 
quietly and steadily pursuing the quest for evidence of 
enforced transmutation, and it would not be surprising if 
the next announcement refers to something definitely 
achieved in this direction. It is well to bear .in mind, 
however, that there is very little hope of converting 
base into noble metals. Gold may be pulled down and ' 
resolved into commoner things, but it is very doubtful if it 
ever will be constructed out of its inferior relations. The 
noble metals seem, so to speak, highly organised, and their 
rarity is due probably to the fact that since the world began 
they have been gradually aud spontaneously changin g into 
elements less precious. 

Alcohol as a Source of Motive Pacer. 

If it were not that ethyl-alcohol was potable it would have 
been a formidable rival to light petroleum oil as a source of 
motive power. Recent investigations have shown, at any 
rate, that the former can be produced economically from wood, 
sawdust, and other ligneous materials, to say nothing of the 
various starches (potato, rice, maize) which can be grown 
cheaply. We are dependent upon what the oil wells choose 
to give us as regards petrol, while the output of alcohol 
would depend upon the husbandman’s industry in growing 
crops of cereals and tubers. Moreover, such an industry 
would not be confined to a few countries in the world, as oil 
production is at the present time. 

The Trail of Ionising Particles. 

Some beautiful experiments were shown at the Royal 
Society in the early part of the year in an apparatus which 
made the tracks of ionising particles visible by the vapour 
•condensed upon the ions set free along the paths. It is to be 
hoped that the striking results of these experiments will some 


day admit of a photographic record, but the demonstration 
showed that by the sudden dropping of the floor of a cloud 
chamber, the moist air within it is cooled sufficiently to 
make water co nden se on any ions which may be present, 
while no appreciable stirring of the air results from the 
expansion. Ionised particles passing through the air thu> 
leave visible trails, consisting of cloud particles condensed 
on the ions. 

Boron. 

The properties of boron have received some prominence 
during the year. The most remarkable fact about it, 
perhaps, is the abnormal value of its temperature coefficient 
of resistance. A small piece of fused boron mounted in 
series with an electric lamp obstructs nearly all the current, 
but on warming the boron the resistance is reduced and the 
lamp lights. A filament of boron at ordinary temperatures 
will show a resistance of 5,620,000 ohms, bnt when it is 
warmed to a dull red heat the resistance drops to 5 ohms. 
Boron is extremely hard, coming next to the diamond in 
this respect, a splinter easily scratching the very hard 
substance carborundum. 

The Chemistry of the Air and Ventilation. 

Past conceptions in regard to the standards of purity for 
air are giving way inasmuch as the chemical purity of the air 
is rapidly being accepted as of less importance as an indication 
of its fitness for respiration. The most important investiga¬ 
tions upon this subject have been made by Dr. Leonabd 
Hill, who observes that the increased percentage of carbonic 
acid gas and diminution of oxygen which have been found 
to exist in badly ventilated enclosures are such that they can 
have no effect upon the incidence of respiratory disease and 
higher death-rate which statistical evidence has shown to 
exist among persons living in crowded and unventilated 
rooms. It is the conditions of temperature, moisture, and 
stagnant atmosphere .in such places which reduce the whole 
metabolism of the body to a lower plane. “So long a? 
there is present a partial pressure of oxygen sufficient to 
change the hsemoglobin of the venous blood into oxy-haemo¬ 
globin there can arise no lack of oxygen.” Attention will | 
be directed to the physios rather than the chemistry of the . 
air, and our heating and ventilating engineers would do well I 
to study in accordance. _ 

CONTRIBUTIONS FROM “THE LANCET” 
LABORATORY. 

Some interesting investigations have occupied the at ten- j 
tion of The Lancet Laboratory during the year. It was. 
however, at the latter end of 1911 that the experimental 
work connected with an inquiry into the sootfall of London 
was concluded, but the results were published in the first 
number of The Lancet this year, and their publication 
created very general interest. It may be remembered that 
our Laboratory Commissioners were approached early in 1910 
by the Coal Smoke Abatement Society in regard to making | 
some experiments in the direction of estimating the matter? j 
deposited from London atmosphere at regular intervals J 
over a period of a year at various stations in the metro- 1 
politan area. A scheme was eventually formulated, ami 
the first serious experimental observations were begun or j 
June 13th, 1910. Three stations in London were chosen, t 
and to these a station on the borders of the metropolitan j 
area at Sutton, Surrey, was added, as it was thought the 
inclusion of such a station would furnish results giving as f 
interesting comparison with those obtained at the inner J 
London stations. A special form of collecting apparat> 
was designed, the soot gauge, which caught rain, hail, or 
snow, together with soot or other matters deposited from the 
air. The observations lasted over a period of a year, com¬ 
mencing on June 13th, 1910, and ending June 13th, 1911 
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The analyses recording rainfall and the quantity and quality 
of deposit were conducted in The Lancet Laboratory. An 
analytical table presenting these results was published in 
The Lancet of Jan. 6th, 1912, the number of analyses made 
being no less than 432. 

It was shown that, taking the City station as the basis of 
calculation as to the total amount of deposit falling annually 
upon the administrative county of London, including the City, 
which is 117 square miles, this deposit amounted to no less 
than 76,050 tons, in which were present over 6000 tons of 
ammonia (NH 3 ), 8000 tons of sulphate (S0 4 ), 3000 tons of 
chlorine in chlorides, to say nothing of the carbon and tar. 
Taking the S.W. metropolitan station as a basis over the 
same administrative area, the total deposit amounted to 
53,820 tons, in which were present over 4000 tons of 
ammonia, 5000 tons of sulphate, and 4000 tons of chlorine 
in chlorides. According to further figures referring to the 
suburban area, the man who lives there would appear 
to enjoy something approaching an immunity from this 
appalling downpour of chemical substances. 

In The Lancet of April 6th, 1912, the first article 
from the Laboratory on ‘ ‘ The Toxic Factor in Tobacco ” 
was published. This was succeeded by a second article 
published in The Lancet of August 24th, 1912. At the 
outset it was pointed out that it was open to doubt whether 
the analytical methods hitherto adopted for the estimation 
of nicotine in tobacco could be regarded as giving accurate 
results, owing to the difficulty of separating the alkaloid from 
ammonia. A method of separating nicotine from ammonia 
by means of iodine w r as adopted. Then investigation was 
made into the relationship of the true amonnt of nicotine 
in any tobacco to that in the smoke produced from that 
tobacco. Lastly, the question was studied as to whether 
this relationship was modified by the way in which the 
tobacco was smoked in the forms commonly in vogue 
—the pipe, cigarette, and cigar. The conclusions were 
that pipe mixtures contained the largest amount of 
nicotine (2*04-2*85 per cent.), Egyptian and Turkish 
cigarettes coming next with 1*38-1*74 per cent., Virginian 
cigarettes showing similar figures (1*40-1*60), while a 
British cigar contained even less (1*24 per cent.), and 
a Havana cigar the least of all (0*64 per cent.). It was 
further found that the cigarette, whether Egyptian, Turkish, 
or American, yielded the least amount of its total nicotine 
to the smoke formed, while the pipe yielded a very large 
proportion (in some cases between 70 and 80 per cent.) of its 
nicotine to the smoke reaching the mouth of the consumer. 
Analysis of cigar smoke gave figures midway between the 
two. According to these experiments, therefore, the 
cigarette offers the least objection from the point of 
view of nicotine, but, as was pointed out, there are 
indications of other products being present in cigarette 
smoke which are not present in pipe or cigar smoke, 
which cannot be dismissed as harmless. Some further 
light was thrown upon this point in the second investigation, 
in which it was shown that amongst the other constituents 
found in tobacco smoke was furfural, a toxic and highly 
irritating substance, which occurred to the largest extent in 
the smoke of the cheap Virginian cigarette and to a far 
smaller extent in the Turkish and Egyptian cigarette, while 
it is practically absent in the smoke of both the cigar and 
pipe. Experiments showed, further, that furfural does not 
appear in smoke when the tobacco itself or the method by 
which it is smoked yields a notable quantity of alkaline 
products, and ammonia is an antidote to furfural and 
aldehydes in general. The cigar, pipe, and Egyptian and 
Turkish cigarettes all yielded ammonia, but practically no 
furfural; in the smoke of the cheap Virginia cigarettes there 
s very little ammonia, but a marked quantity of furfural. 


Close upon 200 experiments were made ia connexion with* 
this inquiry. 

In The Lancet of May 4th, 1912, we published an article- 
upon a widely advertised “ cure for the morphia habit.’* 
The course of treatment was ascertained, and first a trial 
bottle was obtained, which was sent gratis. Samples were 
next obtained representing a month’s treatment, and finally 
another sst for a second month’s treatment; In all 21 
samples of the 41 cure ” were submitted to analysis. All con¬ 
tained large doses of morphia, varying from 37* 4 grains to 
13*4 grains per bottle of three fluid ounces, recommended to- 
be divided into ten doses, the first bottle supplied containing 
the largest dose and the last bottle the smallest dose. The 
total amount of morphia supplied for the two months' 
treatment was 430 grains. The course requires, it was 
stated, from two to six months’ treatment, but we were 
content to stop onr inquiry at the completion of two. 

It may be remembered that a drought occurred unusually 
early m the year, from the second week of April until the 
end of the first week of May, when the spell was broken, 
and a continuously rainy season ensued. Samples of the 
first rain which fell in London after the drought were 
collected and examined in The Lancet Laboratory, with 
the result that it showed an unusual richness in ammonia,-, 
equal, in fact, to seven times the amount found volume for 
volume in rain in normal times of rainfall. The suggestion 
was that the first shower of rain which succeeds a drought 
has in it augmented fertilising properties, and it is- 
probable that this delayed fall serves as a specific stimulant* 
to vegetation, apart from the refreshing qualities of rain qua* 
rain. 

During the year the number of preparations examined in 
The Lancet Laboratory and reported upon in our analytical 
columns was 64. The total number of analytical determi¬ 
nations made in connexion with these was 155, while the 
special investigations referred to above involved 636 deter¬ 
minations, making a total of 791 analytical results recorded 
from thiB department throughout the year. 


GENERAL MEDICAL COUNCIL. 

The proceedings at the General Medical Council during the- 
year have been distinctly quiet; the summer session was not 
a long one, and the winter session was exceptionally short, 
but important topics have none the less been dealt with. 

The Council has watched the progress of the National 
Insurance Act carefully, though the exact places where it 
might have interfered were difficult to see, as the original 
measure was framed without any due consultation of the 
statutory body which regulates the position between the 
medical profession and the public. The terms of reference 
of the committee appointed to consider the measure appeared 
at first sight, as the President, Sir Donald MacAlister, 
explained in his Presidential Address to the Council at the 
winter meeting, to limit the scope of the watching brief to the 
effects of the Provisional Regulations on medical education 
and examination in relation to the efficient practice of 
medicine, but this was not quite the case. In considering 
these things the Committee, for the Council, was distinctly 
scrutinising the Act from the direct point of view of the 
chief functions of the Council, but the members, we are 
glad to say, deemed it their duty to take into consideration 
various other points. In different directions the suggestions- 
made were found by the Insurance Commissioners to have 
been valuable. 

To obtain and maintain a common professional reciprocity 
in respect of medical qualifications and privileges for all the 
possessions of the Crown in which medical qualifications are 
conferred has for long been a desideratum of the Council, 
and the way has at last been opened for the establishment of 
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a Medical Register for the Dominion of Canada, which should 
fit that country for the application of Part II. of the Medical 
Act of 1886. 

At the summer meeting of the Council an interesting 
•debate took place upon the report of the Education Com¬ 
mittee dealing with the character of preliminary examina¬ 
tions to be undergone by candidates for entrance to the 
medical profession. The result of the discussion, as summed 
up by the President, was that it was generally agreed that 
the provision of secondary education in England was chaotic 
at the present moment. It was felt by the Council that 
secondary education should terminate in some common and 
coordinated manner with a leaving certificate, so that all 
candidates for the professions should have received an 
adequate training before turning to their special subjects. 
The lack of preliminary education in the students entering 
the medical profession at some of the portals was held to 
be a serious drawback to their after success. 

Among the penal cases two were of particular interest. 
The first was the case of a qualified medical man who had 
associated himself in a professional capacity with the 
Sandow Curative Institute and whose name was therefore 
■erased from the Medical Register. The decision was in the 
circumstances inevitable, and received the endorsement of 
the medical profession, but the result, as judged by the 
comments on cases in a similar category, has proved that the 
public does not understand the principles involved, and has 
little chance of receiving clear guidance upon them. The 
second case worthy of particular note, which was heard at 
the winter meeting of the Council, was a case of personation. 
It was found that there continued to appear on the Medical 
Register the name of a qualified medical man who had been 
dead for some years, giving an opportunity to an unqualified 
person, not subject to the jurisdiction of the General Medical 
Council, to practise medicine by usurping a registered name 
and qualification. The situation appears never to have 
arisen before, and the occurrence is certain now to be an 
extremely rare one, as the official roll of the profession is 
maintained at a high level of accuracy with the greatest 
care and diligence. Not long ago many openings for such 
personation existed, as was pointed out at different times 
in the columns of The Lancet, where the blame was in the 
main allotted to the medical profession, whose members, at 
that time, appeared to be positively reluctant to help. Now 
the medical profession are responding to the regular invita¬ 
tion of the registrar with good results. 


HONOURS TO MEDICAL MEN. 

The list of honours issued at the commencement of the 
year was much shorter than the corresponding lists of pre¬ 
vious years, but this was only in accordance with general 
expectations, the Durbar Honours List having been issued 
only a few weeks previously. 

New Year Honours. 

Six medical knights were created and one Companion of 
the Bath added to the roll. The knights were Sir John 
Hawtrey Benson (President of the Royal College of 
Physicians of Ireland), 8ir Robert John Collie, Sir James 
Mackenzie Davidson, Sir George Henry Savage, Sir 
Bertram Coghill Alan Windle, and the Hon. Sir 
Charles Kinnaird Mackellar. Dr. Arthur News- 
holme (medical officer to the Local Government Board) 
was made a Companion of the Bath. 

Birthday Honours. 

On the occasion of His Majesty's birthday, in addition 
to the honours mentioned in the section dealing with the 
Services, Sir Rickman J. Godlee received a baronetcy, and 
Sir Berkeley G. A. Moynihan, Sir J. Bland-Sutton, 
Sir A. Garrod Thomas, and Sir StClair Thomson 


knighthoods. Sir Alexander Ogston became a Knight 
Commander of the Royal Victorian Order ; Mr. G. 
Lenthal Cheatle, C.B., and Dr. Percival Horton- 
Smith Hartley, M.V.O., were made Companions of the 
Order ; and Mr. W. Netterville Barron was appointed 
a Member of the Fourth Class. Dr. Andrew Balfour. 
director of the Government Research Laboratories at the 
Gordon Memorial College, Khartoum, received a Com¬ 
panionship of the Order of St. Michael and St. George ; 
and Dr. T. M. Nair, a commissioner of the municipal 
corporation of Madras, the Kaisar-i-Hind gold medal. 

Boyal Victorian Order. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Richard Havelock Charles. 
K.C.V.O., serjeant-surgeon to the King, was promoted to 
a Knight Grand Cross of the Royal Victorian Order. 
Dr. William Joseph Essery was also appointed a 
Commander of the Order. Lieutenant-Colonel Robert 
Bird, C.I.E., professor of surgery in the Medical College 
at Calcutta, and Dr. William Turner, surgeon to the 
Colonial Hospital at Gibraltar, were appointed Members, 
Mr. Vincent Sutherland Hodson, M.B. Oxon., wa- 
appointed a Member of the Fourth Class of the Order, and 
Mr. H. E. W. Hoffmeister, surgeon-in-ordinary to Princess 
Henry of Battenberg, received a similar honour. 

Foreign Orders. 

The decoration of the Third Class of the Imperial Ottoman 
Order of the Medjidieh was given to Major Howard Ensor, 
D.S.O., R.A.M.C., and to Dr. Charles Todd, of the Public 
Health Department at Cairo. 

His Majesty the Emperor of China by an Imperial Edict 
conferred the Order of the Double Dragon : the Insignia of 
the First Class of the Third Grade to Mr. Dugald Christie, 
C.M.G., medical officer for the prevention of plague, Mukden 
Station; the Insignia of the Second Class of the Thin! 
Grade to Mr. Alexander Russell Young and Mr. 
David Dickson Muir, medical officers for the prevention of 
plague, Mukden Station ; and the Insignia of the Third 
Class of the Third Grade to Dr. Robert John Gordon, of 
the Irish Presbyterian Mission. 

Dr. Egbert Sumner Verdon received the Insignia of 
Commander of the Hafidian Order conferred upon him by 
the Sultan Mulai-Abd-el-Hafid of Morocco. 

Other Honours. 

On the occasion of the opening of the University of Hong- 
Kong in the spring the Hon. Sir Ho Kai, C.M.G., who has 
taken a prominent part in the movement for the establish¬ 
ment of the University, received the honour of knighthood, 
and during the year Sir W. M. A. Anderson, M.V.O., who 
as honorary surgeon to the Princess Royal was summoned t 
Egypt to attend to the late Duke of Fife, also became a 
knight; Major James Davidson, I.M.S., was appointed a 
Companion of the Distinguished Service Order in recogni¬ 
tion of the services in connexion with the recent operation,' 
against the Abors on the North-Eastern Frontier of India : 
and His Majesty approved of the special promotion of 
Colonel Sir David Bruce, C.B., F.R.S., to the rank d 
Surgeon-General, in consideration of his eminent services in 
the cause of science. _ 

THE NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT. 

The attention of our readers has been so closely fixe; 
upon the National Insurance Act throughout the year tlut 
it would be entirely unnecessary here to make any attempt 
at a lengthy rSsnnU of the various chapters in a story tb 
end of which still remains to be told. We shall content 
ourselves, therefore, with a mere outline of events. * 

At the beginning of the year we were confronted with ti* 
position that the National Insurance Bill, t-o the dismay 
many thoughtful people, had passed into law within eight 
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months of its first presentation to Parliament. When the 
Chancellor launched the scheme the admirable principles 
underlying much of the Bill obscured the difficulties which 
must arise in many directions, notably with regard to the 
administration of medical benefits. 

From the first it was shown in our columns that the Bill as 
it was presented involved grave risks to the practice of 
medicine, and later disclosures and discoveries only 
emphasised the need for this warning. Time after time we 
have insisted that, notwithstanding the general motives of 
the Bill, grave danger must lie in forcing through a scheme 
which proposed to improve the public health by a vast 
extension of club practice. It soon became obvious that the 
Bill as it stood could not be accepted by the profession, and 
the British Medical Association took in hand the task of 
formulating the minimum demands which should be conceded 
by the Government before the profession would cooperate in 
working the scheme. These demands were then known as 
“the six cardinal points.” Throughout the summer and 
autumn and into the winter of 1911 the leaders of the 
Association carried on negotiations with the Chancellor, and 
meanwhile the Bill passed through the House of Commons, 
undergoing innumerable changes in its course, but not 
coming into line with medical requirements in any definite 
or satisfactory manner. 

Then came the great protest of the medical profession, 
following the appointment of Mr. Smith Whitaker as 
a Commissioner and the passing of the Bill into law. 
So matters stood at the end of 1911, it being agreed 
that all possible means should be taken to insure that 
no practitioner should undertake medical attendance and 
treatment of insured persons under arrangements not in 
accordance with the principles and conditions laid down. 

During the first six months of the current year the situation 
remained unaltered, the resistance of the medical profession 
to the upheaval of their professional life was maintained, 
and was confirmed at the meeting of the British Medical 
Association in Liverpool, where, however, opposition was 
removed from the administration of the sanatorium benefits 
under the Act which were to come into force in July, 1912. 
But the working of the part of the Act dealing with sana¬ 
torium benefit has been found difficult, owing to the facts 
(1) that in many localities the conditions under w r hich the 
medical profession are invited to do the w’ork were not satis¬ 
factory ; (2) that where satisfactory local arrangements had 
been made with the medical profession these have undergone 
modification, owing to a new arrangement by which the 
“ tuberculosis 6d.” has been offered as a capitation rate upon 
all insured persons in satisfaction of the domiciliary treat¬ 
ment of tuberculosis ; and (3) that there has been no proper 
time to arrange definite schemes for the systematic treat¬ 
ment of those suffering from tuberculosis or for their 
sanatorium accommodation when required. The offer of the 
“ tuberculosis 6<L” was contained in a statement made by 
Mr. Lloyd George to the Advisory Committee under the 
National Insurance Act, and before this statement wras made 
a further period of waiting ensued, inasmuch as assurances, 
official and unofficial, had been given that when the Pro¬ 
visional Regulations for the working of the administration of 
tlie medical benefits were completed it would be found that 
the cardinal demands of the medical profession had been 
met. 

The Provisional Regulations were officially issued to the 
public at the beginning of October, and they and our 
analysis of them will be found in The Lancet of Oct. 5th. 
It became evident at once that the general reluctance to 
work the Act had not been removed by the Regulations, 
which, moreover, contained no definite money offers. On 
Oct. 23rd Mr. Lloyd George made the statement to the 


Advisory Committee already referred to, which will be found' 
published at full length in The Lancet of Oct. 26th. Im 
this statement a capitation rate (not, however, uncondi¬ 
tionally) of 8*. 6d. was arrived at in the following way : 
6#. 6 d. for ordinary medical treatment, I*. 6 d. for drugs, to* 
go as a rule to the pharmaceutical chemist, a further 6//. for 
drugs to accrue to the medical man if not required for extra¬ 
drugs, and to this “ the tuberculosis 6d. ” was additional. The- 
State Sickness Insurance Committee of the British Medical 
Association report ?d at length upon the Provisional Regula¬ 
tions and the money offer made by the Government; and the 
Council of the British Medical Association, in adopting this 
report for presentation to the Divisions and the Repre¬ 
sentative Body, showed clearly that the struggle was still alive 
and keen. The Provisional Regulations made no arrangements 
for payment of mileage, made no satisfactory increase in 
professional representation upon the Local Insurance Com¬ 
mittees, and instituted a court of inquiry for dealing with- 
complaints concerning the administration of medical benefits 
which was regarded as dangerous to professional men, while 
the duty of keeping records of their cases appeared to many 
both to promise an increase of clerical work and a violation 
of professional confidence. The Representative Body of the 
British Medical Association, having received this report, 
met on Nov. 19th at the Connaught Rooms, London, and in 
circumstances which are too recent to need any further 
detail here deputed five members of the Association — 
namely, the Chairman of Council, the Chairman of the 
Representative Body, the Vice-chairman of the Repre¬ 
sentative Body, Dr. T. A. Helme of Manchester, and Dr. 
R. M. Beaton of London—to meet the Chancellor and 
discuss with him and the Commissioners certain definite 
agreed points upon which the medical profession must 
continue to demand modification. 

To the representations and arguments of the five delegates 
of the British Medical Association the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer replied in the statement published in The Lancet 
on Dec. 7th. The Council of the Association sent this 
statement immediately to the Divisions and a poll of the 
medical profession was taken, non-members as well as 
members of the Association voting upon the general question 
of whether the Act should now be worked. The votes were 
11,219 against working and 2408 for working, the small size 
of the poll leading to much anxious surmise. On Dec. 21st 
the Representative Body of the Association met, and after a 
debate which was prolonged until midday on Monday last, 
endorsed the view of the majority by 182 votes to 21. At 
the same meeting an alternative policy, under which the 
Association would treat insured persons, was outlined by a 
resolution wdrich will be found on page 1838. 


HOSPITAL FUNDS. 

Metropolitan Hospital Sunday Fund. 

Under the presidency of the ex-Lord Mayor, Sir Thomas 
Boor Crosby, the Metropolitan Hospital Sunday Fund 
collections amounted to £67,972 14*. 3 d., an increase of 
£957 over .last year. The total of the collections in the 
various places of worship was £35,866, or £1195 less than in 
1911. St. Paul’s Cathedral, where the King and Queen 
attended morning service on Hospital Sunday, headed the 
list of collections with £4214, and the largest collections 
from churches and other places of worship were: Christ 
Church, Lancaster Gate, Rev. Prebendary Gurdon, £949 ; 
St. Michael, Chester-square, Rev. J. Gough McCormick, 
£608; Holy Trinity, Chelsea, Rev. H. R. Gamble, £408 ; 
St. Peter, Eaton-square, Rev. Prebendary Storks, £399 ; 
St. Mary Abbots, Kensington, Rev. Prebendary Penne- 
father, £377; St. Mark, North Audley-street, Rev. H. P. 
CRONSHAW, £266 j St. Paul, Onslow-sguare, Rev. Prebendary 
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Wbbb-Peploe, £264; St. George, Hanover-square, Rev. F. 

Thicks esse, £247; St. Paul, Knightsbridge, Rev. F. L. 

’ Boyd, £228; St. Peter, Cranley Gardens, Rev. W. S. 
Swayse, £217; Brompton Parish Church, Rev. A. W. 

• Gough, £210 ; Wimbledon Churches, Rev. J. Allen Bell, 

£196; St. Stephen’s, S. Dulwich, Rev. F. B. White, £178; 
St. Jude, South Kensington, Rev. Prebendary Bardlet 
Wilmot, £177; St. James’s, Piccadilly, Rev. Canon 

McCormick, £163; Holy Trinity, South Kensington, Rev. 
H. B. Coward, £154; St. Margaret, Westminster, Rev. 

' Canon Hensley Henson, £141; Westminster Abbey, Very 
Rev. the Dean, £136 ; St. Peter, Vere-street, Rev. R. W. 
Burnaby, £133 ; St. Simon, Chelsea, Rev. W. M. Selwyn, 
£133; Aldenham Parish Church, Ven. the Hon. Archdeacon 
Gibbs, £132 ; Holy Trinity, Tulse Hill, Rev. H. Woffindin, 

• £130 ; Chislehurst Churches, Rev. J. E. Dawson, £127; 

•Christ Church, Mayfair, Rev. E. S. Hilliard, £122; 
Emmanuel, Wimbledon, Rev. E. W. Moore. £122 ; 

Biokley Parish Church, Rev. W. A. Carroll, £121; 

rHoly Trinity, Paddington, Rev. C. E. White, £120; 
St. Paul, Avenue-road, Rev. G. A. Ford, £117 ; St. 
Mary, Bryanston-square, Rev. L. J. Percival, £116; 

Temple Church, Rev. H. G. Woods, £115; Annuncia¬ 
tion Church, St. Mary-le-Bone, Rev. B. D. Shaw, £112; 
All Saints, Margaret-street, Rev. H. F. B. Mackay, £111; 
St. Stephens, South Kensington, Rev. Lord Victor Seymour, 
£111; St. John, Penge, Rev. W. Smyly, £111; St. John, 
Paddington, Rev. E. P. Anderson, £103; St. Peter’s, 
'Brocklev, Rev. C. H. Grundy, £103 ; All Souls, Hamp¬ 
stead, Rev. C. J. Terry, £102 ; St. Mark’s, Reigate, Rev. A. 
Sim mon Da, £100; St. Columba, Pont-street, Rev. A. Fleming, 
D.D., £320; West London Synagogue, Rev. M. Joseph, £324; 

■ Great Synagogue, £234 ; Essex Church, Kensington, Rev. 
F. K. Freestox, £245; Westminster Chapel, Rev. G. 
Campbell Morgan, £193 ; City Temple, Rev. R. J. 
Campbell, M.A., £119; Theistic Church, Swallow-street, 
the late Rev. Chas. Voysey, £175; St. Paul’s Presbyterian 
Church, Westbourne-grove, Rev. J. W. Walker, £93 ; St. 
John’s Presbyterian Church, Kensington, Rev. E. D. Fing- 

■ LAND, £93 ; Victoria Park Christian Evidence Association, 
Mr. T. Cole, £83; Greek Church, Bayswater, The Archi- 

1 mandrite, £73 ; Brompton Oratory, Rev. H. D. S. Bowden, 
£73; Church of Immaculate Conception, Farm-street, Rev. 
C. Nicholson, £50; Dutch Church, Austin Friars, Rev. 
S. B. de la Faille, £47 ; German Church, Camberwell, 
Rev. H. Hackman, £46; Metropolitan Tabernacle, Rev. 

. A. G. Brown, £32 ; Bromley, Kent, Wesleyan Church, Rev. 
W. Wood, £30 ; Gordon-square Catholic Apostolic Church, 
Mr. H. S. Hume, £23 ; Wanstead Society of Friends, Mr. 

• Theodore Godlee, £22. 

Among the donations received by the Fund was one of 
£1000 from Mr. William Herring and an anonymous 
donation of £500. A legacy of £500 was received from the 
estate of the late Mr. Charles J. Robin. There were 257 

• institutions which applied for grants from the Fund, being 
two less than in 1911, and a sum of £62,401 was distributed 
among them. The working expenses for 1912 were 
£3125 7 a 7rf., as against £3447 17*. 5 d. in 1911, being 
4*597 per cent, of the gross receipts as compared with 5*145 
last year. The average percentage of working expenses 
since the establishment of the Fund in 1873 is 3*926. 
In accordance with an undertaking given at the annual 
meeting of constituents last December Sir Thomas Crosby 
attended at St. George’s Hospital and made an exhaustive 

1 investigation of the work of the Bacteriological and Patho¬ 
logical Departments, and the cost of such work. Sir 
Thomas Crosby reported : “I am of opinion, after an 
investigation of all the facts, that the proportionate amount 
i paid by the hospital and school for the upkeep of the 


laboratories is a fair and proper one, and that the sums 
expended upon these departments by the hospital are 
properly taken from the general funds, being for the direct 
treatment of the patients.” This report was received bv the 
Council at a meeting on March 7th, and was acted upon by 
the Committee of Distribution in arriving at the basis of the 
award recommended to St. George’s Hospital. 

King Edward's Hospital Fund. 

At the annual meeting of governors and general council 
of this Fund, which was held at St. James’s Palace on 
April 20th, it was announced that the total receipts lor the 
year 1911 were £235,620 9*. 9 d. % including a contribution of 
£17,000 from the League of Mercy. The amount at first 
allocated for distribution was £157,500, an increase of 
£2500 over the sum distributed in 1910, but a muni¬ 
ficent contribution by Sir Ernest Cassel of £31,500, 
part of a gift of £50,000 to the hospitals of London 
and the provinces in memory of his daughter, enabled 
the committee to distribute £189,000. Of this the 
hospitals received £181,200, while the remaining £7800 
was distributed among consumption sanatorium^ ami 
convalescent homes taking London patients. Two useful 
reports have been issued by the Fund during the year - 
namely, the Statistical Report on the Ordinary Expenditure 
of London Hospitals and the Report of the Committee 
Appointed to Inquire into the System Prevailing in the 
London Hospitals with Regard to the Administration of 
Out-patients, a summary of each of which will be found 
in The Lancet of Oct. 5th, pp. 965, 966. 

At the meeting of governors and general council held 
last week at St. J ames’s Palace it was announced that the 
total amount received for general purposes bv the Fund to 
Dec. 16th, after payment of expenses, was £117,338 10s. 3J., 
as against £184,000 last year, excluding certain dona¬ 
tions. The Fund has, therefore, received a check to 
the steady rise in its inc ome which has been shown since 
its inception, but by drawing on the surplus of past years i: 
has been possible to distribute this year £157,500. Th< 
London hospitals will receive £151,000 and consumption 
sanatoriums and convalescent homes £6500. 

At the thirteenth annual meeting of the League of Mercy, 
which was held at St. James’s Palace on Dec. 16th, it wa> 
announced that the total sum collected for the year wa? 
£19,912, as against £19,586 in 1911. 

Hospital Saturday Fund. 

The annual income of the Hospital Saturday Fund, whi.-b 
was founded in 1873 for the purpose of obtaining help f 
the metropolitan hospitals and kindred institutions fron 
those who were not reached through the operations of 
the Metropolitan Hospital Sunday Fund, now excee<L- 
£35,000, which is obtained from some 8000 places >: 
business. The annual report shows that help is obtain^: 
from practically every trade, friendly society, and clcb. 
the employees of the London County Council, Port ft 
London Authority, the borough councils, the railway com¬ 
panies, the Metropolitan Water Board, the General TV- 
Office, the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, the Royal Sin—- 
Arms Factory, Enfield Lock, the Royal Victoria Yard 
Deptford* and so forth, and the members of the Metro¬ 
politan and City police. Since its foundation the F-ia-- 
has collected and distributed among the medical chariti'.' 4 
of London £583,629. In recent years there have bx:: 
about 200 partioipating institutions. The Fund, reo- 
nising the great importance of early treatment in cases : 
pulmonary tuberculosis, has endowed beds at tho Benenl- 
Sanatorium, Kent; at the Mount Vernon Hospital, Ilairi- 
stead, and its sanatorium at Northwood ; at the F- 
light Home, Hastings; and at the Eversfield Hospiu 
St. Leonards. Forty-seven beds are at present endowed, u 
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patients paying, as a rule, Is. 6 d. per week for the first 
six weeks, after which time the rates are arranged in 
accordance with the means of the patients and other 
circumstances. The sum thus received has enabled the Fund 
to assist many applicants who could not otherwise be 
relieved. During the first half of the present year the 
various departments of the Fund made steady progress, 
but in the second half the income of the Fund was 
seriously affected by the operation of the National Insurance 
Act. Up to Dec. 14th the total receipts of the Fund 
amounted to £28,932, as against £25,061 in the corresponding 
period of 1911. _ 

INTERNATIONAL PUBLIC HEALTH AND MEDICAL 
POLITICS. 

Our Special Sanitary Commissioner, as on many previous 
occasions, has made interesting investigations during the 
year into sanitary questions affecting international relations. 

Cholera in Italy. 

The International Congress on Tuberculosis and the Inter¬ 
national Peace Congress were to have met in Rome during 
the month of September, 1911. They were both postponed 
nominally under different pretexts, in reality because there 
was cholera in Rome. The public did not know to what 
extent this disease prevailed in Italy, though it was quite 
clear from accounts in lay papers that there were many cases. 
At Leghorn and in small villages near Genoa there were 
outbreaks. On the French frontier from the beginning of 
the year all arrivals from Italy were examined and placed 
under medical surveillance for five days, but it is notorious 
that the hygienic conditions of Italy are always interpreted 
as bad on the French and Swiss sides of the border. 
It was not till April this year that the Congress on 
Tuberculosis was able to meet at Rome, and by that time the 
full facts relating to the cholera epidemic had been ascer¬ 
tained. Our representative at the Congress made an in. 
vestigation, and was able to give a description of the cholera 
epidemic in Rome. Naples was the port of origin in Italy, 
and the disease developed when the travellers reached Rome. 
There were in all three separate outbreaks, each in a different 
part of the city, and although the number of cases has never 
been stated, there were some hundreds. The very centre of 
Rome, the narrow streets near the Piazza Col Iona and the 
Houses of Parliament were affected, and the situation was a 
difficult one to deal with. Tall overcrowded houses and 
dark, narrow streets naturally favour the spread of epidemics. 
The sanitary authorities have considerable legal powers to 
act in Italy. They can condemn insanitary property and 
drive the tenants out. Rut there is as yet no machinery 
devised for housing the expelled. A subsidised organisation 
js wanted capable of and willing to build better housing 
accommodation, and there is no money available for such a 
purpose. Thus sorely needed measures and excellent law* 
remain in abeyance, and Rome is still exposed to grave 
risks. 

Plague and Cholera Precautions at Marseilles. 

The menacing prevalence of cholera at Constantinople 
and among the troops engaged in the Balkan war renders 
topical the reports on the cholera defences at Marseilles, 
published in The Lancet during the summer. Marseilles is 
undoubtedly a door between Western and Eastern Europe 
through which epidemics are very likely to pass ; precautions 
taken there against epidemics become a matter of general 
concern. Luckily the sanitation of Marseilles itself has been 
much improved of late years, though there still remains a 
great deal to be done in the opinion of our Special Sanitary 
Commissioner. There is yet much overcrowding, and this by 
people who are mostly in a bad sanitary condition, being 
mostly Italians and Levantines who are poor and dirty. 
Dut the city has much improved. Formerly there were no 


less than 13,000 houses that had bo sanitary accommodation^ 
whatsoever, and the household filth was simply thrown* 
into the gutter as it was thrown in the Middle Ages. 
Now only 1400 such houses remain; yet this is 
far too many, especially for a city in the critical 
position of Marseilles. While such sanitary defects still 
exist it is obvious that every care must be taken to prevent 
the contamination of quarters well calculated to favour the 
spread of disease. Thus it is not surprising to find that the 
authorities, under the pretext of disinfecting emigrants and 
their clothes, contrive to detain them for 24 hours, so as to 
have ample time for very thorough medical inspection, 
frequently followed by the bacteriological examination of 
faecal matter. This occasions much work and requires a 
large staff. Fortunately the material means are forth¬ 
coming. A sanitary tax is now imposed on vessels entering 
the port. It only amounts to from j^d. to l£rf. per ton 
capacity, but it produces £30,000 a year, and with this some, 
thing effective can be done to protect the port by watching 
over ships, their crews, and passengers when they come from 
plague- or cholera-stricken localities. Such surveillance 
includes the examination of rats and their occasional 
extermination. Here, as in other countries, there is the 
overlapping of various authorities. State and municipal, but 
fortunately at Marseilles the different services are, for the 
moment at least, working harmoniously together. At the 
laboratory some 40 to 80 rats are examined per day, and 
some of these are caught by the port rat brigade under the 
Ministry of the Interior or Central Government, others by 
the town rat brigade under the municipality of Marseilles, 
and the rival brigades work well together. 

Sanitary I*rogress in America. 

Our Special Sanitary Commissioner gave a lengthy acconnt 
of the International Congress pf Hygiene and Demography 
which met in Washington this year. Measures for securing 
the State and voluntary control of factories and workshops 
were described. This of course differs very much from State 
to State. The State of Wisconsin, for instance, goes so far 
as to render the notification of cases of occupational disease 
compulsory, at least in so far as these may be due to mercury, 
lead, arsenic, phosphorus, or working in compressed air. In 
New York the main effort for general improvement in 
the lot of the working man comes from voluntary associa¬ 
tions of employers and employed joining together to 
secure proper light, and ventilation in workshops. But 
all such efforts really depend for success on the general 
public. It is the purchaser who should make inquiries and 
show that he is anxious to buy only such goods as have been 
made under wholesome conditions. 

In the war against tuberculosis there has been in America 
a widespread response to public appeal for cooperation, and 
consequently a great deal has been done. No less than 
£2,900,000 has been spent in the year for the building of 
hospitals, dispensaries, the giving of lectures, and other 
measures destined to fight this special disease. At first 
what was done was the result of voluntary effort, now the 
municipalities and the States have been induced to assume 
the responsibility, and the greater part of the money 
comes from the public purse and not from private 
donations. Last year it amounted to 66-2 per cent, 
of the whole, and the previous year to 62*2. In 
1909 the States and municipalities only gave 52-5 of what 
was spent in dealing with tuberculosis. In this respect 
New York and Pennsylvania have done best; Colorado and 
the newest States have done the least. There has been a 
considerable reduction in the number of cases of tuberculosis, 
resulting, however, not only from the special measures taken 
against that one disease, but rather from the general 
sanitary improvements effected in the large town*. 
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Compensation and Insurance in France. 

There are more than 300,000 labour accidents in France 
-during the course of the year, and this occasions many 
difficulties and misunderstandings between the insurance 
companies, the employers, the workman, and the medical 
profession. The form of compensation allowed is equal 
to half the wages which might be earned but for the 
incapacity resulting from the accident. In these circum¬ 
stances it is as obviously in the interests of the insurance 
-companies to under-estimate, as it is in the interests of the 
injured parties to over-estimate, the damage done. The 
workmen and the medical unions or syndicates, as they are 
-called in France, both demand the abolition of the insurance 
companies or a total change in their constitution and 
procedures. Many medical practitioners maintain that 
they interfere with the injured man’s right to the free 
-choice of his medical attendant, and that the surgeons 
in the service of the insurance companies must 
defend the interests of these financial and speculative 
-companies and make light of the injuries which they are 
summoned to treat. Indeed, it is alleged that the salaried 
medical officers at times give incorrect certificates under 
pressure. Photographic copies of highly improper instructions 
given by the companies to their medical officers were placed 
•as evidence in the hands of our representative. The work¬ 
men are also dissatisfied with the insurance companies. 
They say that they are subjected to various forms of perse¬ 
cution if they do not accept the services of the medical 
practitioner who is attached to the insurance company with 
which their employers deal. This practically abolishes the 
patient's right, confirmed by the law, to the free choice of 
his medical attendant. In these circumstances the general 
practitioner loses his chance of being consulted in many 
oases of injury, and now thg numerous unions formed by the 
X>ractitioners of France to protect their interests are fighting 
the whole question. The unions urge that the employer 
might legitimately insure himself against a money loss, but 
must not endeavour to protect himself by any wrongful 
medical treatment of the sufferers from accidents. 


OBITUARY. 

From the beginning of this year up to and including our 
issue of Dec. 21st we have had the mournful duty of 
inserting in our columns special obituaries of well-known 
and highly appreciated medical men. 

Dr. John Francis Sutherland died on Dec. 30th, 1911. 
He was born in 1854. He laboured assiduously at the 
subjects of hygiene and the welfare of the insane. At one 
time he was in the prison service, and in 1895 was appointed 
a Deputy Commissioner in Lunacy for Scotland. He obtained 
a European reputation by his contributions to the literature 
of hygiene, insanity, and inebriety. Dr. Sophia Jex-Blake 
died on Jan. 7th, having been born in 1840. She com¬ 
menced her medical education in America, but subsequently 
returned to this country, where for ten years she struggled 
unsuccessfully in trying to obtain permission to present 
herself at London and Edinburgh for a medical degree. She 
Tvas forced to go to Switzerland, where she took the degree 
of M. I). Berne. Subsequently she obtained a British diploma 
as Licentiate and Licentiate of Midwifery of the King and 
Queen's College of Physicians, Ireland. She took a pro¬ 
minent part in founding the London School of Medicine for 
"Women. Dr. Edmund Downes died on Jan. 11th at the 
age of 68. He practised at Eastbourne. Sir Henry 
Tkentiiam Butlin died on Jan. 24th at the age of 66. 
He entered as a student at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital in 
1864. and in 1881 was appointed assistant surgeon to that 
hospital and in 1892 full surgeon. In 1909 he was elected 
President of the Royal College of burgeons of England, and 


during 1910-11 he was President of the British Medical 
Association. His writings on surgery, especially in refer¬ 
ence to malignant disease, were remarkable not only 
for a profound knowledge on the subjects on which Ik 
wrote, but also for logical reasoning and lucid exposi¬ 
tion. Dr. Cecil Yates Biss died on Jan. 20th after 
a long illness heroically borne. He was at one time 
physician to the Brompton Hospital for Consumption ami 
physician with chaige of out-patients to the Middlesex Hos¬ 
pital. Dr. Charles Warden died on Jan. 13th at the 
age of 84. He was honorary consulting surgeon to the 
Birmingham and Midland Ear and Throat Hospital. Mr. 
James Snowden-Smith died on Jan. 30th at the age of 57 
He was honorary surgeon to the Tavistock (Devon) Cottage 
Hospital. Mr. James Francis Rymer died on Jan. 11th at 
Fort Resolution, Great Slave Lake, in North-West Canada. 
He was the first fully qualified English medical man u 
take up residence and carry on professional work within 
the Arctic Circle. 

In our issue of Feb. 17th,of this year we publishvl 
a full obituary notice of Lord Lister, who died or. 
Feb. 10th at the age of 84. He was Serjeant-Surge-.r 
to King Edward VII., late Regius professor of clinical 
surgery in the University of Edinburgh and of surgery in 
the University of Glasgow, and emeritus professor of clinical 
surgery, King’s College, London. The services which h- 
performed in the advancement of surgery and for the good of 
the human race cannot be exaggerated. To quote the word- 
we wrote at the time, “No panegyrics are needed; t h- 
greatest modem Englishman is dead.” Sir William Henry 
Allchin died on Feb. 8th, having been born in 1846. Hi 
was Physician Extraordinary to the King and consulting 
physician to Westminster Hospital. The official lectur-- 
which he gave in connexion with the Royal College of Phv- 
sicians of London were marked by thoroughness, concisene>' 
of statement, clearness, and judgment. He devoted mucL 
time to the affairs of the University of London, and there*- 
demonstrated his unswerving adherence to what he con¬ 
sidered his line of duty. Mr. Alfred Harry Young di/: 
on Feb. 22nd at the age of 60. He was emeritus profess : 
of anatomy in the Victoria University of Manchester. Hr 
was a recognised authority on education, and when repress ¬ 
ing the University of Manchester on the General Medio- 
Council took an active part on the Education Committe 
Dr. Maxwell Ogilvy-Ramsay died on Feb. 15th. harir. 
been born in 1864. He was honorary surgeon to tl 
C umberland Infirmary. Sir Francis Richard Cbi 
died on Feb. 26th, aged 77. He was physician to t..- 
King in Ireland, consulting physician to the Mater Mi>e r 
cordite Hospital, and ex-President of the Royal College 
Physicians of Ireland. W r hile thoroughly conversant wi¬ 
the best in medicine, he was also a cultured scholar 
other fields. Dr. Richard Dill died on Feb. 24:: 
having been born in 1822. After travelling for some tin 
in the interior of China and making a special study of : 
ferns of that country, he settled at Brighton, where - 
practised upwards of 50 years. Dr. Henry Fitzgib* *- 
died on Feb. 23rd, aged 71. He was consulting surgi- 
to the Royal City of Dublin Hospital and to Merger- 
Hospital. He was also ex-President of the Royal Co’;:-', 
of Surgeons in Ireland. Dr. James Blakk Maurice : 
on Feb. 14th at the age of 72. He practised 
Marlborough and was surgeon to the Savernake Co:*- - 
Hospital. 

Sir Richard Brayn died on March 12th, aged 61. 
was a Home Office expert in lunacy, and formerly me. 
superintendent of Broadmoor Asylum. He w:l? 
acknowledged authority on criminal lunacy. San:- 
Lieutenant-Colonel Edward Mason W’henuh. who <:n 
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March, was a Crimea and Mutiny veteran. He retired 
from the army in 1862, and settled at Baslow, where he 
was consulting surgeon to the Whitworth Hospital. Dr. 
Theodore Leighton Pennell died on March 23rd, having 
been born in 1867. He belonged to the Church Missionary 
Society, and established a medical mission at Bannu, 
Northern India. He wrote a most interesting book, largely 
autobiographical, “Among the Wild Tribes of the Afghan 
Frontier.” 

Dr. John Dixon Mann died on April 6th, aged 70. He 
was professor of forensic medicine and toxicology in the 
Victoria University, Manchester. His text-book on forensic 
medicine is one of the best known on the subject. Dr. 
Angus Fraser died on April 2nd, aged 74. He was con¬ 
sulting physician to the Aberdeen Royal Infirmary. Mr. 
William Henry Folker died in April, having been born 
in 1826. He was consulting surgeon to the North Stafford¬ 
shire Infirmary. Sir James Jenkins died on April 5th 
at the age of 93. He entered the navy in 1841 and finally 
became inspector-general. He served as surgeon to the 
Naval Brigade in the Crimea, and also during the China war 
in 1857. He was honorary surgeon to the King. Dr. 
William Ogle died on April 12th at the age of 85. He 
was at one time assistant physician to St. George’s 
Hospital, but left London owing to ill-health. On re¬ 
linquishing private practice he was appointed medical officer 
of health of South Hertfordshire, and in 1880 succeeded 
Dr. Farr as chief of the Statistical Department of the 
General Register Office. Sir Frederick Charles Wallis 
died on April 26th at the age of 52. He was surgeon to 
Charing Cross Hospital, and joint lecturer on surgery at the 
Medical School, and amongst other posts he held that of 
consulting surgeon to the Metropolitan Hospital. He was 
the author of a book entitled “ The Surgery of the Rectum.” 
He took an active part in the formation of the Union Jack 
Club, of which he was a vice-president. Dr. William 
Coulter died on April 22nd at the age of 64. He prac¬ 
tised in Calcutta for 20 years, and afterwards settled near 
St. Albans. 

Dr. James Hill Gibson died on May 14th, having been 
born in 1856. At one time he acted as assistant surgeon to 
the Western Ophthalmic Hospital. Dr. Palemon Best died 
on May 7th, having been born in 1839. He practised in 
Louth, Lincolnshire. Dr. Robert Nightingale Hartley 
died on May 21st, having been born in 1854. He was 
honorary surgeon to the Leeds Institute for Blind and Deaf 
and Dumb. He was previously surgeon to the Leeds Dis¬ 
pensary and to the General Hospital, but had to retire on 
account of ill-health. 

Sir W. Thornley Stoker died on June 1st, having been 
born in 1845. He was H.M. inspector of anatomy for Ireland 
and Government inspector for Ireland under the Vivisection 
Act. He was consulting surgeon to the Richmond, Whit¬ 
worth, and Hardwicke Hospitals, and late President of the 
Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland. He took an especial 
interest in the Workhouse Reform Association, and he 
was a generous supporter of the Royal Medical Benevolent 
Fund Society of Ireland. Dr. Alderman Thomas Houghton 
Waters died on June 8th at the age of 86 years. He 
was at one time physician to the Northern Hospital, 
Liverpool, and subsequently to the Liverpool Royal 
Infirmary. He was also professor of the principles and 
practice of medicine at the University College, Liverpool. 
Dr. William Murrell died on June 28th, having been 
born in 1853. He was senior physician to, and lecturer on 
anxlicine at, Westminster Hospital. His best-known books 
are “A Manual of Pharmacology and Therapeutics” and 
“ What to Do in Cases of Poisoning.” 

Dr. Edwin Duguid Ritchie died on July 6th, aged 52. He 


practised at Chandler’s Ford. Mr. Edward Stanmore Bishop 
died on July 25th at the age of 64. He was honorary surgeon 
to Ancoats Hospital and surgeon to the Jewish Memorial 
Hospital, Manchester ; he was also President of the 
Manchester Clinical Society. Dr. William Jeffrey 
died on July 16th, aged 70. He had practised at Jedburgh 
for more than 40 years. Mr. Albert Bleckly Clarke 
died on July 25th, aged 52. He had practised at Shebbear 
for 26 years. 

Mr. Arthur Trehkrn Norton died on August 4th, 
aged 71. He served in the Franco-Prussian war. He 
was consulting surgeon to St. Mary’s Hospital. Dr. 
John James Charles died on August 10th, having been 
born in 1845. He occupied the chair of anatomy and 
physiology in Queen’s College, Cork. Mr. Clinton Thomas 
Dent died on August 26th at the age of 61. He was 
senior surgeon to St. George’s Hospital and joint lecturer 
on surgery at the medical school. He held important 
offices in the Royal College of Surgeons of England ; he 
was Hunterian professor in 1908 and was elected on the 
Council in 1903. In 1912 he was elected as joint Vice- 
President. In 1904 he was chosen to be chief surgeon to 
the metropolitan police. Sir William Japp Sinclair died 
on August 21st at the age of 66. He was professor of 
obstetrics and gynaecology in the University of Man¬ 
chester, and physician to St. Mary’s Hospital, Manchester. 
For a long time he was a member of the Central 
Midwives Board. Dr. James Glenny Gibb died in Peking 
on August 4th, having been born in 1874. He joined the 
Chinese Mission and was appointed to the Union Medical 
College, Peking, where his work was most highly appreciated. 

Dr. Reginald Edward Thompson died on Sept. 10th, 
having been born in 1834. He was consulting phy¬ 
sician to the Brompton Hospital for Consumption and 
Diseases of the Chest. From 1871 to 1873 he was 
also physician to the Seamen's Hospital, Greenwich. Mr. 
Leonard Arthur Bidwell died on Sept. 2nd at the 
age of 47. He was senior surgeon to the West London 
Hospital and dean of the West London Post-Graduate College. 
The success of the college was largely due to his untiling 
work. Dr. John Ebenezer Ranking died on Sept. 11th at 
the age of 62. He was senior physician to the Tunbridge 
Wells General Hospital. Dr. John Knight died on 
Sept. 16th at the age of 37. He was the medical officer of 
health of Scarborough. Dr. Edward Woakes died on 
Sept. 30th at the age of 75. He was consulting surgeon to 
the London Throat Hospital, and was at one time senior aural 
surgeon to the London Hospital and lecturer on aural 
surgery in the London Hospital Medical College. His best 
known work was “ On Deafness, Giddiness, and Noises in the 
Head.” 

Lieutenant-Colonel Andrew Duncan died on Oct. 17th 
at the age of 62. He joined the Indian Medical Service and 
in 1879-80 was with Lord Roberts in the Afghan war. He 
retired after 21 years’ service and returned to London, where 
he became physician to the Seamen’s Hospital and to the 
Western General Dispensary. He was also lecturer on 
tropical diseases at the Westminster Hospital and at the 
London School of Tropical Diseases. Dr. William 
Tusting Cocking died on Oct. 19th at the age of 50. He 
was physician to the Sheffield Royal Infirmary, and was at 
one time professor of pharmacology and therapeutics in the 
University of Sheffield. Dr. Frank Montague Pope died 
on Oct. 26th, having been born in 1856. He was con¬ 
sulting physician to the Leicester Infirmary, and was for 
long an active worker in the British Medical Association. 

Dr. Frederick Bagshawe died on Nov. 2nd at the age of 
78. He was consulting physician to the East Sussex Hos¬ 
pital, and was one of the best-known provincial consultant 
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practitioners. He interested himself in municipal matters at 
St. Leonards-on-Sea. Dr. Ludovic WILLIAM DARRA MAIR 
died on Nov. 4th at the age of 46. He was medical inspector 
of the Local Government Board. His services were specially 
in demand for inquiries into applications from public 
authorities to his department for sanction to new methods 
of water purification and of sewage treatment, and for 
other matters involving intricate technical questions. Dr. 
Robert Fletcher died in November at the age of 90. 
He held a prominent position in the Surgeon-General’s 
Library at Washington, U.S.A., and assisted in the issue of 
the Index Catalogue of the Library, the most important 
contribution ever made to medical bibliography. Mr. 
Arthur Henry Benson died on Nov. 6th at the age of 60. 
He was surgeon to the Royal Victoria Eye and Ear Hospital, 
Dublin. Lieutenant-Colonel Edward Alfred Birch died 
on Nov. 27th at the age of 72. He joined the Indian 
Medical Service in 1866. He was the author of a work 
entitled “The Management of Children in India,” which 
met with great success. He finally settled down in 
Okehampton. Dr. G. Christopher Tayler died on 
Nov. 23rd at the age of 67. He was the oldest practitioner 
in Trowbridge. 

Dr. Charles Theodore Williams died on Dec. 15th, 
having been born in 1838. He was consulting physician 
to the Brompton Hospital for Consumption and Diseases 
of the Chest and to King Edward VII. Sanatorium. 
He devoted his professional life to the study of diseases of 
the chest, especially pulmonary tuberculosis. He drew 
prominent attention to the treatment of that disease at high 
altitudes, and took a prominent part in the formation of 
King Edward VII. Sanatorium, and for his sendees received 
the distinction of M.V.O. 


^mwtatwns. 

Ne quid nimia. 


EPSOM COLLEGE. 

The number of appeals which pour from all quarters into 
the office of every newspaper and the letter-box of every 
medical man makes the selection of the institutions which 
have the greatest need a most difficult one, especially in a 
ca>e where the urgent need does not appear on the surface. 
Epsom College is one of those cases, because it is not always 
recognised that although the ordinary pupils of the College, 
the majority of whom are the sons of medical men, pay fees 
which cover the cost of their board and education, there is 
a Royal Medical Foundation, the cost of maintaining which 
is defrayed mainly out of subscriptions and donations. 
In another column of this issue of The Lancet will 
be found an appeal by Sir Henry Morris, the treasurer of 
the College, for an annual income of at least £4500 in 
order that the 50 pensioners and 50 foundation scholars may 
be maintained as at present. Unless this income can be 
assured it will be impossible any longer to maintain this 
number, while the pressure for admission of pensioners 
and foundation scholars is so great that any reduction in 
the number maintained by the College would be more than 
regrettable. It may be pointed out that donors of 
10 guineas and collectors of 20 guineas are life governors 
of the College, while subscribers of 1 guinea annually are 
governors during the continuance of their subscription. At 
the same time contributions of less than 1 guinea will be 
welcome. The appeal is made primarily to medical men, 
and Epsom College is an institution which not only 
deserves their support, but should be a claim on their 


pride as a duty; but the lay public who are sensible of 
their obligations to the medical profession will, we are 
sure, give a helping hand to an institution whose need is 
so great. For these reasons it is difficult to believe that 
the appeal of Sir Henry Morris on behalf of the College 
will not meet with an immediate and generous response. 
The office of the College is 37, Soho-square, London, W. 


YELLOW FEVER IN YUCATAN. 

The Mexican peninsula of Yucatan, and especially its- 
northern portion, has for many years been recognised as an 
area in which yellow fever is endemic. From time to time 
the disease has assumed epidemic proportions, usually when 
circumstances have brought together in the region a number 
of persons who were “ non-immune.” The natives of 
Yucatan, as of other endemic areas, are regarded as being 
immune to the infection, and so strong is this belief among 
local medical practitioners that when a native has a febrile 
attack the possibility of the illness being yellow fever is not 
considered, while the same symptoms in a foreigner would 
be regarded with very grave suspicion. This assumed 
immunity of the native is believed to be established during 
childhood, and is brought about by one or more mild 
attacks of the disease. It is held that yellow fever in 
children is generally far milder than in the adult, and it 
is also said that, should a native adult be attacked, 
he generally suffers less than a foreigner. It is common 
knowledge that Europeans recently arrived in an endemic 
area are far more susceptible to the infection of yellow 
fever than those who have resided in the region for some 
years. It is now fairly well recognised that the danger 
to which a white man is exposed as regards contracting 
yellow fever stands in inverse proportion to the length of 
residence within the endemically infected area. Some 
authorities believe that Yucatan was free from yellow' fever 
at the time when the Spanish conquerors under Cortez first 
visited the country, and that the disease was imported at a 
later date. Others, basing their belief partly on ancient 
Indian archives, are convinced that yellow fever existed in 
Yucatan before the conquest of the country by the Spaniards. 
But be that as it may, the malady has continued to manifest 
itself for many years, assuming epidemic prnjjortions, 
especially at times when a number of non-immunes from 
other countries or districts happened to be present. In 1911 
the revolution in Mexico necessitated the sending of soldiers 
from the healthy highland districts of the interior to Yucatan. 
The arrival of two battalions at Merida, the capital of the 
State, was followed by a yellow' fever epidemic, and of the 
first 50 cases 48 are said to have been recently arrived 
soldiers. The opportunity of investigating the etiology of 
the disease in Yucatan was at once seized by the Yellow 
Fever Bureau, which despatched Dr. Harold Seidel in from 
Liverpool to Merida, where he spent five months carrying 
out his researches, but the epidemic was already waning when 
he arrived. He fell a victim himself to the infection, but 
fortunately escaped with a fairly mild attack ; he is believed 
to have had a previous attack some years ago. Some interest¬ 
ing notes upon the examination of his blood for the yellow 
fever bodies, the paraplasma flavigenum, are given in his 
report which w’as recently published in the YeUorw ferrr 
Bureau Bulletin , Vol. II., No. 2, 1912. In this report he 
discusses the epidemiology, symptomatology, pathology, and 
treatment of yellow fever, and gives many new and valuable 
facts concerning the disease. The principal object of his 
visit to Yucatan was to study the relationship of paraplasm* 
flavigenum (the parasite discovered and described by him 
some years ago) to yellow fever. He found this organism m 
practically all the cases of the disease which he saw; also 
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da a number of suspected cases, as well as in two native 
•children who appeared at the time to be in good health. On 
the other hand, the parasite could not be detected in the 
blood of a large number of persons suffering from other 
diseases. The finding of the yellow fever bodios in two 
healthy native children suggested to Dr. Seidelin the possi¬ 
bility that there exist carriers of this infection, and he 
adds that there are many epidemiological facts which could 
be explained if the existence of chronic microbe carriers 
was proved in connexion with yellow fever. In a series of 
2X cases admitted to hospital in Merida with a diagnosis 
either of “ embarazo gastrico,” malaria (no plasmodia being 
found), bilious fever, acute gastro-enteritis, acute bronchitis, 
dysentery, or classed as “diagnosis uncertain,” the para- 
plasma flavigenum was in each instance found in the patient’s 
blood, proving that the ailment was yellow fever. It appears 
that many mild cases of yellow' fever are returned as suffer¬ 
ing from “ gastric fever.” In Dr. Seidelin’s own case the 
parasite was found on the first day of his attack, but could 
not be detected after the fourteenth day. His report, which 
is illustrated with coloured plates, is a valuable contribution 
to the literature of yellow' fever, and will be studied with 
•deep interest by all who are concerned with this disease. 


CRIMINAL ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Anthropology has come to include an undefined 
^multitude of subjects. How lax the term has become may 
•be seen from the subjects and papers included by Dr. 
«L. M. Kdtscher in the summary of the literature on criminal 
•anthropology for 1911, which originally appeared in the 
>JahresberichtfurXeurologie und Psychiatric^ and has now been 
issued separately. 1 It includes abstracts of over 600 papers 
(published in 1911, all of them bearing more or less directly 
•on crime and criminals, or on the habits of individuals who 
show' some decided departure from the normal. Anthropology 
rin the stricter sense is scarcely represented ; at least, if w T e 
accept all the papers enumerated in Dr. Kdtscher’s list w'e 
must also admit all the published proceedings of police- 
•courts to the literature of anthropology. Very few of the 
papers summarised by Dr. Kdtscher deal with the physical 
•characters of criminals. We are very glad to note, however, 
an the Report of the Commissioners of Prisons and the 
Directors of Convict Prisons (March, 1912 ; prico 8 d.) that a 
very complete anthropometrical survey has been made of 
over 3000 Britisli criminals and that the results are being 
prepared for publication by Dr. Goring at the Biometrical 
Department of University College, London. Dr. Goring’s 
report will be presented as a “ Statistical Portrait of the 
Criminal of English Prisons,” a very welcome contribution to 
the subject of criminal anthropology. The general con- 
•clusion at which Dr. Goring has arrived, subject to certain 
•qualifications, is that British criminals are not markedly 
•differentiated in body or brain from the law-abiding 
population of our country._ 

TENDERNESS OVER THE GALL-BLADDER IN 
TYPHOID FEVER. 

Mary facts serve to remind us of the intimate connexion 
'between enteric fever and infection of the gall-bladder : the 
large percentage of patients with gall-stones who give 
-a history of typhoid fever, the persistence of bacillus 
typhosus in the gall-bladder of the chronic carrier, and the 
■occasional occurrence of acute and severe cholecystitis as 
-a complication of the disease. Dr. A, D. Radulesco and 
Dr. C. N. Atanassin, of Bucharest, have brought forward 
evidence in a short paper published in La Prcssc MSdioale , 


1 Krlmirial Anthropologie—Brgebniase des Jahres 1911. By 
KMacher. Berlin; S. Karge Pp. 1159-1267, Price 3 marks. 


L. M. 


Nov. 30th, 1912, to show that tenderness over the gall¬ 
bladder, with muscular resistance in the right hvpochon- 
drium, is an early sign of typhoid infection. These observa¬ 
tions relate to 78 cases in w'hich the diagnosis of typhoid 
fever was confirmed by the Widal test. Of 47 patients 
examined during the first w r eek every one displayed this 
sign ; during the second w'eek it was less constantly 
present, and still less so during the third week. An 
interesting point is that it was encountered in six con¬ 
valescents, and that in all these relapses occurred. The 
waiters think that persistence of this sign into the 
period of convalescence should convey a w r arning of 
the likelihood of relapse, and that return of the 
local tenderness after it has disappeared (as it usually 
does with improvement in the symptoms) is an almost 
certain premonition of relapse. Its disappearance is an 
indication of improvement and warrants a favourable 
prognosis. Control examinations were carried out on a 
number of patients suffering from other diseases ; tenderness 
with resistance in the region of the gall-bladder w r as encoun¬ 
tered in every case of right-sided pneumonia, and similarly 
in “ asystole ” and right-sided pleurisy ; also in one case of 
puerperal fever out of five examined. Not unnaturally it was 
also noted in cases of gall-stone and cholecystitis. According 
to these investigators the liver should be thrust forward with 
the left hand (placed behind the patient, who is lying down), 
w'hile firm but gentle and continuous pressure is exercised 
with the right hand, always from below* upwards, through the 
anterior aspect of the right hypochondrium. If the patient 
be conscious he will complain of definite pain elicited by this 
pressure ; if unconscious, the presence of tenderness is 
evidenced by muscular resistance and facial expression. 
The chief interest of the claim made for this means of 
diagnosis lies in the fact that it is readily available at an 
early stage of the disease. _ 

Mr. Alexander Campbell Nicholson McIIattie, M.B., 
Ch.B. Edin., D.P.H. (chief medical officer), has been 
appointed a Member of the Legislative Council of the 
Bahama Islands. 


The honorary degree of D.C.L. has been conferred on 
Sir William Osier, Regius professor of medicine at Oxford, 
by the University of Durham. 


IS ANATOMICAL DESCRIPTION SUFFI¬ 
CIENTLY CONSTRUCTIVE ? 

By Wm. Cuthbert Morton, M.A., M.D. Edin., 

HONORARY DEMONSTRATOR OF ANATOMY, UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 


Apart from those happy individuals w r ho know everything 
which may conceivably be required in practice, there must 
be few medical men who can look back upon their anatomical 
training without a tinge of melancholy. Amid the stress and 
strain of practice the knowledge of which they were once so 
proud has long been crumbling aw r ay, yet they cannot set 
themselves seriously to repairing the damage. Not having 
access to the dissecting-room, they find revision so slow and 
painful a process that with the best will in the world they 
are unable to concentrate their attention on anatomy for any 
length of time. They are indeed suffering from anatomical 
aprosexia. 

Anatomical aprosexia is an inability for close application 
to anatomy on the part of those who were once conscientious 
and energetic if not actually enthusiastic students of the 
subject. It is not to be confounded with either the antipathy 
or the apathy whioh the student sometimes displays during 
the period of his special training. Such antipathy may be 
due to a natural abhorrence of handling the dead, and it is 
usually overcome when, as in the case of the grave-digger, 
custom makes the work “a property of easiness.” Apathy, 
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on the other hand, may be merely an indication of in¬ 
difference towards medical science in general, and it fre¬ 
quently yields to the force majeure of circumstances. In 
either case the student is safe if he has the good fortune to 
be initiated into the mysteries of anatomy by such an one as 
Sir William Turner, a teacher whose knowledge was surpassed 
only by his enthusiasm. Sir William Turner taught dissection 
as a fine art with the ideal— 

Let’s carve him as a dish fit for the gods, 

Not hew him as a carcase fit for hounds. 

As a lecturer, too, he held his students by a spell while he 
threaded his way through the labyrinth of the ear with the 
precision of Daedalus, or attacked the viscera with a zest 
worthy of the eagle which preyed upon the vitals of 
Prometheus. 

During the later years of the medical curriculum the 
student’s interest in anatomy does not flag, for he requires 
it constantly in the lecture room, at the bedside, and in the 
operating theatre, in addition to which there looms always 
before him the dies infanda of the final examination. Even 
the graduate is not likely to backslide if he has a hospital 
appointment or devotes himself specially to surgery. It is 
rather the busy general practitioner with a limited range of 
operative work who falls from his early ideal, and, abandoning 
all hope of recovery, lapses into indifference. 

Study of Anatomy, both Analytic and Synthetic. 

No one can hope to excel in the art of healing without a 
sound knowledge of the structure of the healthy body. He 
must become familiar not only with the individual structures 
of which the body is composed, but also with the manner in 
which these are grouped into systems and correlated in 
regions. Further, he must know the body not merely during 
the comparative standstill of adult life, but during every 
stage of its existence, during development both before and 
after birth, as well as during senile decay. Not until he has 
thus mastered the body will he be in a position to focus his 
attention upon the important facts unhampered by the 
countless details which are of no practical value. His know¬ 
ledge of the whole will enable him to winnow out the chaff 
and retain the wheat. There is much which he will now 
gladly cease to recall, little which he will forget against his 
will. Mastery of the body is never acquired except by 
diligent and careful examination of the body itself. The 
best description by text or plates can serve only as a 
guide. In order that the structures may be studied 
individually and also in relation to each other and 
to the whole the dead body must be reduced to its 
parts. This analysis or dissection is the foundation of all 
anatomical knowledge. The superstructure, however, con¬ 
sists in synthesis, for the ultimate object of anatomical study 
must be the reconstruction of the body, not indeed of any 
body which has been dissected, but of the type or form to 
which every healthy body may reasonably be expected to 
conform. Practical anatomy necessarily involves analysis 
or dissection, but it becomes more valuable in proportion as 
it is also synthetic—that is to say, systematic and regional. 
The two methods of study, the analytic or destructive and 
the synthetic or constructive, are as far as possible to be 
employed simultaneously. During dissection the student 
learns the form, size, and disposition of the individual 
structures, but even when dissecting, and particularly when 
studying a part already dissected, he must also work out the 
various systems and reconstruct the regions. The attention 
must be focussed in three different ways—namely, for each 
structure, for each system, and for each region as a whole. 

Description by Text and Plates. 

In practical anatomy—and all anatomical study should be 
practical—the student must work out his own salvation. 
At the same time proper supervision is of great value, 
and a good description in the form of both text and plates 
is indispensable. Description by text is necessarily so 
diffuse that the attention is apt to become preoccupied with 
the details and the unity of the whole is only faintly 
perceived. Description by plates, on the other hand, may 
be so concise and compact that the unity of the whole 
compels attention and the details only speak when spoken 
to. Since the body is no mere conglomeration of structures, 
but an organic unity in which the parts are related to each 
other in a definite manner, the description in both text and 
plates must not merely present the individual structures, but 


must also by its very construction emphasise as far as 
possible the manner in which these are related to each other 
in the whole. 

Description by text varies according as it employs the 
dissecting, the systematic, or the regional method. The 
dissecting method is analytic—it reduces the body to its 
parts. The systematic and regional methods are both 
synthetic—the former reconstructs the systems, the latter 
rebuilds the regions. In the dissecting method the attention 
is focussed mainly on the individual structures as they are 
successively displayed and on their immediate relations, and 
the order of the description as a whole, and even the 
description of individual structures is seriously hampered by 
the practical limitations of knife-work. The systematic 
method describes the individual structures in order to follow 
out each system in turn, the whole body being thus traversed 
by several routes. Regional description carefully surveys 
the individual structures, but always in relation to the region 
as a whole. In each form of text, therefore, the same 
structures are described but they are differently viewed. It 
is greatly to be regretted that there should not yet have been 
devised a textual description suitable for both dissection and 
systematic study, yet at the same time emphasising the 
organic unity of the body by its own unity of construction. 
In such a text each part should be described in natural 
sequence to what has gone before and in natural precedence 
to what is to follow. Just as in the body each structure 
occurs but once, so too in the text each structure should be 
but once described; and as in the body, so too in the descrip¬ 
tion it should be possible to focus the attention at will, either 
on an individual structure or on a system, or again on a 
whole region. By means of thorough and consistent sub¬ 
division and classification, by the choice of a natural 
and definite order, by conciseness, compactness, and 
strict continuity, the subject should be presented in 
such a way that the facts could soon be mastered, and even 
if forgotten could be readily recalled. 

At its best, however, textual description can but remotely 
suggest the organic unity of the body. Plates may do 
this with much greater verisimilitude. Thus a “part”— 
e.g., arm, abdomen—might be shown complete with 
every structure in situ. Such a presentation should 
be concise, no structure being shown more than once. 
It should be continuous, each plate being accurately linked 
to its neighbours. It should be compact, the whole “ part *’ 
occupying as few leaves as possible. The description 
could then be studied by the destructive-constructive 
method—that is to say, it could be reduced to its 
parts, the parts could be studied both individually and in 
relation to each other, and lastly the parts could be rebuilt 
into the whole. Such plates u T ould be of service not only in 
anatomy, whether dissecting, systematic, or regional, but 
also in medicine and surgery for both clinical and operative 
work. They could be used by the student as a means ot 
unifying his knowledge, of marshalling under his command 
the host of impressions gained at the dissecting table, 
in the lecture room, at the bedside, in the operating 
theatre. They would not be a rival, but a companion and 
help to practical work to be used before dissection for a 
preliminary survey, during dissection for comparison and 
contrast, after dissection for revision, and at all times for 
reference. If also used for clinical and operative work they 
would, in course of time, cease to be merely a set of plates 
and would become to each mind a symbol of things which in 
the past the eyes had really seen and the bands had actually 
handled. It is obvious that no constructive scheme of plate* 
will ever make it possible to dispense with accurate reproduc¬ 
tions of the various parts of the dissected body. Some 
anatomists will have nothing to do with illustrations which do 
not faithfully reproduce such dissections, while others object 
to all plates on the ground that “ if the description is madt 
too lucid sufficient attention will not be paid to the body.” 
The former argument will be valid when textual description 
is called upon to reproduce the actual body instead of the 
type or norm ; the latter is entirely out of harmony with the 
general trend of modern educational methods. 

The Question of Scientific Nomenclature. 

In connexion with description by text, reference ha* 
been made above to the necessity for thorough subdivision 
and classification. For this a scientific nomenclature is 
essential. The B.N.A. (Basle Nomina Anatomica), the 
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nomenclature adopted by the Anatomical Society at Basle 
in 1895, is a great advance in the right direction, but if 
it is to win universal acceptance it must be considerably 
modified. Above all, it must adopt the synthetic or con¬ 
structive principle. Should the decision that “the terms 
shall be merely memory signs ” be adhered to, individual 
teachers and authors will always be loth to give up terms 
of their own preference for others which appeal to them 
solely on the ground of their having been adopted by the 
majority. Every man will continue to do that which is 
right in his own eyes. If, however, each term be carefully 
chosen as a unit in a single great constructive scheme, 
individual preference will be forced to yield to the claims 
of scientific nomenclature. Further, just as in human 
society the law' that each man shall have but one wife is 
supplemented by the law that each woman shall have but 
one husband, so in the B.N.A. the principle that “each part 
shall have only one name ” must in future be supplemented 
by the principle that each name shall designate only one 
part. That it is not enough to adopt terms such as “ mesen- 
teiium,” “ omentum,” “ ligamentum,” without signifying 
w'hat structures these terms shall designate is evident from 
the fact that even now different authorities apply each of 
these terms to very different structures giving definitions 
which are protean in form and, based as they are upon 
unessentials, possess “ semblance of w r orth, not substance.” 
It is scarcely credible that in the use of such everyday terms 
as “abdomen,” “abdominal wall,” “ abdominal cavity and 
contents,” “spermatic cord and coverings,” “mesentery,” 
“omentum,” “ligament,” “peritoneal fold,” the current 
descriptions are so often vague, loose, and inconsistent that 
it is impossible to be sure of the sense in which one will find 
these terms employed by any particular authority. In a 
recent article, “On the Importance of Precision in Nomen¬ 
clature,” Sir T. Clifford Allbutt says : “To shuffle our labels is 
as mischievous in nosology as in the cabinet of the naturalist. ” 
Is this not equally true of anatomy ? Variety is indeed the 
spice of life, but with too much spice the most w’holesome 
diet becomes uninviting and indigestible. It cannot be too 
strongly emphasised that the proper scientific content of 
these and of many other terms will ultimately be found not 
by dealing with each term in the splendid isolation of an 
independent unit, but by assigning to each a definite place 
in a complete constructive nomenclature of the peritoneum. 
It is not possible w ithin the limits of this article to produce 
detailed evidence from the text-books. A few general 
remarks must suffice. 

1. ‘ 1 Abdomen. ” Although the term * 4 abdomen ” commonly 
includes the whole “ part ”—namely, both wall and cavity, 
yet sometimes it is specifically limited to the abdominal 
cavity. (“The abdomen is that portion of the cavity of the 
trunk which lies below the diaphragm. ”) 

2. “Abdominal wall” and “abdominal cavity.” The 

distinction between the abdominal wall and the abdominal 
cavity is seldom accurately drawm, and the term “abdo¬ 
minal cavity” is even employed as a synonym for 44 peri¬ 
toneal cavity.” (“ This visceral pelvic fascia.is separated 

from the pelvic cavity by the peritoneum and the extra- 
peritoneal connective tissue.”) 

3. 44 Contents of the abdominal cavity.” The abdominal 
cavity contains the extra peritoneal connective tissue, the 
abdominal organs, and the peritoneum, along with vessels 
and nerves—all these and these only—yet in the enumera¬ 
tion of the “contents of the abdominal cavity ” the extra- 
peritoneal connective tissue is frequently omitted and even 
the lumbar plexus is occasionally included. 

4. “Spermatic cord and coverings.” Constructively it is 
impossible to avoid the distinction that the artery to the 
vas deferens belongs to the spermatic cord, while the 
cremasteric artery and genito-crural nerve, how'ever closely 
they may be associated with the cord, really belong to its 
coverings, yet the artery to the vas is sometimes assigned to 
the coverings of the cord and the cremasteric artery and 
genito-crural nerve sometimes to the cord itself. 

5. “Mesentery.” The term “mesentery” is remarkable 
for its perennial elasticity. The mesentery sometimes 
includes not only the peritoneum, but also the “lamina 
propria mesenterii” (B.N.A.)—that is to say, the extra- 
peritoneal connective tissue which the peritoneum invests 
—yet the term is sometimes applied to the peritoneum only, 
in which case the mesentery may be the complete peritoneal 
fold within which the bowel lies (“The two layers of the 


mesentery . are separated by . the gut itself”), 

or it may be only the reflected peritoneum which emends 
between the bow’el and the wall (‘ 4 The layer covering the 
intestine is called rUceral; that reflected upon the parietes 
or wall is the parietal layer , and the passage from one to the 
other is the mesentery ”), or, again, it may at one and the 
same time be both (“The mesentery is a broad, fan-shaped 

fold . which connects the small intestine to the back of 

the abdomen . One border of the fold is wide and 

contains the intestine within it . The part of the 

tube to which the mesentery is connected is know r n as the 
mesenteric or attached border, the opposite side is the 
free border).” Moreover, the term “mesentery” is asso¬ 
ciated sometimes with the jejunoileum only (the B.N.A. 
knows but one 44 mesenterium,” and Testut contrasts 44 le 
mesentere” with the other members of the group “les 
meso ”), sometimes with various portions of the digestive 
tube (“mesenteries are folds of peritoneum w'hich unite 
portions of the intestine to the posterior abdominal w r all and 
convey to them their vessels and nerves. There are several 

mesenteries—e.g., the mesentery proper. the transverse 

meso-colon, the pelvic meso-colon ”)—and sometimes even 
with organs other than the digestive tube (“the ovary is 

connected. by a very short mesentery, or mesovarium, to 

the posterior aspect of the broad ligament ”). 

6. 44 Omentum.” The B.N.A. recognises only two omenta 
(majus, minus), most British authorities enumerate three 
(gastro-colic, gastro-hepatic, gastro-splenic), while Testut, 
who prefers the term 4 4 Epiploon, ” states that there are three 
and names four (“ gastro-h6patique, gastro-spl6nique, gastro- 
colique, prancr6atico-spl6nique ”). 

7. 44 Ligamentum.” The term “ligament” is used for 
the most part in absolute contradistinction to the terms 
“mesentery” and “omentum,” although constructively it 
is obvious that the mesenteries and omenta are merely 
special groups of ligaments. Not long ago a highly dis¬ 
tinguished anatomist stated that if an omentum were called 
a ligament all anatomy w r ould be thrown into confusion. 
Such fears for the stability of the science would never have 
been entertained had the speaker but realised that Quain 
mentions the 44 gastro-splenic omentum or ligament,” and 
that in the B.N.A. the gastro-splenic omentum of British 
anatomists is termed the 4 4 ligamentum gastro-lienale. ” 

8. “Peritoneal fold.” The term 44 peritoneal fold” is 
applied to very different structures, sometimes to two layers 
of peritoneum continuous over a free border, sometimes to 
tw f o layers without continuity. Sometimes, indeed, the two 
layers, whether continuous or not, are spoken of as a “double 
fold,” possibly an echo of 44 duplicature,” a term which is 
itself not guiltless of duplicity of meaning. It would be a great 
advantage if the term “ double fold ” were placed upon the 
Index expurgatorim of anatomy and the terms 44 fold” and 
44 duplicature ” were limited in their application, the former 
to tw r o layers with continuity over a free border, the latter to 
two layers without continuity. In that case the gastro- 
hepatic omentum would present a fold, the gastro-splenic 
omentum a duplicature, and the gastro-colic omentum a 
duplicature folded upon itself. (A single example of the 
tendency to confusion must suffice,— 44 The great omentum 

is a large apron-like fold of peritoneum. Commonly it 

is folded in between some of the coils of intestine. It 

extends between the great curvature of the stomach above 
and the transverse colon below, not taking the shortest 
course from one of these to the other, but hanging down as a 

loose fold between the two. The great omentum may 

be said to consist of two folds , each formed of two 

layers. The anterior or descending fold begins at the 

great curvature of the stomach . descends to the low r er 

border of the omentum, where, turning back on itself, it 
passes up as the posterior o-r ascending fold .”) 

Even etymology occasionally suffers from insufficient 
attention to the synthetic principle. Thus derivations such 
as “mesencephalon (file os, middle, 4yKt<pa\oSi brain)” and 
44 mesentery (pdeos, middle, tvrepov, intestine)” shed “no 
light but rather darkness visible,” for whereas the mesen¬ 
cephalon is the mid-brain the mesentery is by no means the 
middle intestine. Nor is the darkness dispelled by the 
explanation “mesentery (pdaov, middle; (vrepov, entrail— 
the w'ord signifying any of the abdominal contents and not 
only the bowel).” Of what assistance is it to explain the 
mesentery as “medium intestinum, or yA<rw tvrspov, middle 
intestine,” or again li (jx4<rov tvrepov) so called from being 
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connected to the middle of the cylinder of the small 
intestine”? The mesentery is not the “middle intestine” 
or mid-gut, and if a cylinder has a middle it must surely 
be its axis (of. centre of a circle); moreover, the term 
44 mesentery ” is used in connexion with the large intestine 
also, and even with organs other than portions of the 
digestive tube. Some of these derivations indeed appear 
to owe their origin to causes such as led a distinguished 
lecturer in anatomy to explain that the mental and sub- 
mental arteries derive their names from the Latin me)is, 
mentis, the chin—the mental attitude is correct but 
the etymology is weak. They resemble but do not possess 
the merit of the showman's explanation, “The rhinoceros, 
ladies and gentlemen, called rhino because of his big 
nose, and serious because he is mentioned in Holy Writ. ” 
As all roads lead to Rome, so such derivations all lead 
to the fossa c&calis ([fossa , ditch, c&oalis, of the blind), 
the ditch into which the blind fall when led by the 
blind. 

But to return to our black sheep and his anatomical apro- 
sexia. If the condition is to be cured, or still better to be 
prevented, a description must be provided which will stimu¬ 
late interest and encourage the hope of ultimate success. 
The daughters of Danaus might well be pitied, for 
they were doomed to ever-recurring failure in the only 
task allotted to them. But piteous, too, is the plight 
of the man who, amid the perplexing calls of many 
studies and practical duties, endeavours to piece together 
the fragments of his rapidly disintegrating anatomical 
knowledge. After long and futile labour he will 
assuredly echo the cry, Mtam perdidi diligenter nihil 
agendo. But if anatomical description were provided with 
the coherence of a great constructive system the student, 
and even the graduate, would no longer be tempted to feel 
that anatomy, the science of the structure of the healthy 
body, is a Monstrum, horrendum , infwndum , ingens , eui 
lumen ademptttm. Rather would he know that she is a 
goddess whose shrine is thrown open to every earnest 
worshipper, and gives forth words of such encouragement 
that he who hears ceases never in his quest until he has 
attained— 

Tu ne cede mails, sed contra audentior ito. 

[In this article quotations have been taken from editions 
of the following works:—Barker’s “Anatomical Termino- 
logy (B.N.A.),” Cunningham’s 44 Text-book of Anatomy,” 
Cunningham’s “Manual of Practical Anatomy,” Gray’s 
44 Anatomy,” Quain’s 44 Anatomy,” and Testut’s “Anatomie 
Humaine.”] 




ANNUAL REPORTS OF MEDICAL OFFICERS OF HEALTH. 

Metropolitan Borough of Bermondsey. —This borough fell in 
population from 130,760 in 1901 to 125,960 in 1911, the 
decrease, as in other central parts of London, being attri¬ 
butable to the increased facilities of transit leading people 
to seek residences farther out. Dr. R. King Brown considers 
the transfer beneficial alike to those going and to those 
remaining ; it will decrease the demand for slum property 
in Bermondsey, of which there is now too much, and 
will tend ultimately to secure sufficient space round 
houses and the avoidance of overcrowding on large areas. 
Untenanted slum dwellings, however, are apt to attract 
undesirable migrants from elsewhere, particularly when 
they are situated in a district favourable to casual labour, 
and the extent to which the results that Dr. Brown 
desires will be attained in practice must depend largely on 
the activity of the borough council and its officers in deal¬ 
ing with the insanitary property, overcrowding, and other 
objectionable conditions of environment which are still too 
common in the poorer parts of London. Dr. Brown shows 
that several houses were dealt with last year under the 
Housing and Town Planning Act, with the result that they 
were either put into a reasonably fit state or, in one or 
two cases, made the subject of a demolition order. The 
figures are, however, small, and the procedure under this 
Act is referred to as very complicated and admitting of 
great delays before the final result can be recorded. The 


hard cases which a medical officer of health often 
has to face in dealing with overcrowding of persons 
in houses is well illustrated by the table on p. 32 of 
this report; case after case of overcrowding of families in 
single rooms is reported, mostly with a comment which 
shows that poverty or unemployment made it impossible 
for the family to secure more accommodation. The 
borough council has wisely appointed a second health 
visitor for the prevention of infant mortality ; a single 
visitor required to deal with some 3000 births annually 
could usually only make a single visit, and it is now intended 
to make additional visits in order to give special attention to 
babies over the age of 6 weeks who are left in charge of 
miscellaneous people to be “minded” while their mothers 
go out working. It is satisfactory to find that the 
food-supply of a district of this sort is closely super¬ 
vised by the local authority; the list of prosecutions 
shows how much this is needed. Many of the milk 
samples were adulterated—the vendor usually escaped 
any ill consequences by proving 4 4 warranty ”—and there 
were examples of substitution of margarine for butter, 
watering of skim milk (in one case 61 per cent, of added 
water), excess of water in butter, substitution of acetic acid 
for “malt vinegar,” and like fraudulent practices. The 
district has numerous wharves at which food-stufis are 
landed, and these are kept under special supervision in 
consequence of the Local Government Board’s regulations. 
Sometimes the action required involves a great deal of 
labour, as when the despatch of damaged grain has to be 
checked so that it is not used for human food at 
the place of delivery. Dr. Brown considers that the 
regulations as a whole have been of great benefit to 
the public, and that since they have come into force we have 
come to realise that large quantities of unsound food must 
formerly have found their way into the markets and been 
disposed of in some way or other not beneficial to the con¬ 
sumer. Even now, however, trade competition is so acute 
that a very small advantage, such as an apparently less 
stringent examination at the port of entry, will often result 
in the diversion of considerable quantities of food from a 
port where examination is more strict. While admitting 
that the Local Government Board has endeavoured to 
obtain strict uniformity of examination at all ports in the 
United Kingdom, Dr. Brown is of opinion that further 
improvement is necessary in this respect. 

County Borough of Hastings. —Dr. A. Scarlyn Wilson gives 
a good account of the general sanitary circumstances of 
Hastings. The town is well sewered, and as a consequence 
of steady work during many years most of the house 
drainage is highly satisfactory. The water-supply, obtained 
from deep wells in the Ashdown sand, is of high degTee of 
purity, though it needs treatment by open sand filtration or 
by Candy filters to remove the ferruginous deposit which 
usually is present in water from this formation. The system 
of removal and dipsosal of refuse, undertaken by the corpora¬ 
tion, is satisfactory, save for the objectionable custom of 
tipping the contents of some of the scavengers’ carts 
in isolated parts of the district, and the practice of 
leaving domestic refuse too long before its collection 
in the summer months. There is a good hospital service 
for infectious disease, arrangements for the institutional 
treatment of tuberculous patients are in progress, and in 
general the rej>ort records much useful work on the part of 
the public health department. For the time, at all events. 
Hastings seems to have reached, or rather already to have 
passed, its maximum development. The population, 61.146 
last year, shows a diminution of 4382 on the previous census. 
Dr. Wilson notes with some anxiety the persistent emigration 
from the district of many of the more enterprising ami 
capable among the working classes as the result of want 
of employment. Outside the building trade, which is 
now stagnant, there is little demand for male labour, 
and the fishing industry has considerably declined in 
late years. There is, however, plenty of work in domestic 
service and shops for women, and the female population 
preponderates over the male roughly in the proportion o: 
7 to 5. The birth-rate for the year is 15*7 per 1000. TK* 
proportion of illegitimate births to total births, 6 3 per cent. 
is somewhat high. The crude death-rate for the year wi* 
13-9 per 1000, but Dr. Wilson estimates that when t--- 
factor for correction is available from the last census retun ' 
a considerably lower rate will result fiom the age and 
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correction. Incidentally we may note that the headings of 
the vital statistics table on p. 41 seem to require revision in 
respect of “ transferable deaths.” 

County Borough of Bury. — This Lancashire town contains 
about 58,000 inhabitants, and its present growth is at the 
rate of about 200 per annum. Progress has been made with 
schemes for the erection of working class dwellings by the 
municipality, and 132 new houses have lately been provided 
in this way. They are stated to be of different types, and 
Pr. G. G. Buckley would do a useful service by publication 
in a future report of the details of their construction, their 
-cost, and the rentals obtained. In regard to insanitary 
property, the report states that it has been deemed advisable 
to proceed slowly with inspections under the Housing Acts 
until some little experience of the results of the action taken 
has been gained. Dr. Buckley considers that provision 
should, if possible, be made for the people displaced by the 
closing of houses under these Acts, as he finds that in some 
-cases the tenants have been compelled to take furnished 
lodgings. This is not an unusual result, but it is 

hardly a reason for delaying action in regard to in¬ 
sanitary dwellings. The new and better houses, whether 
provided by the municipality or by private enterprise, 
will always attract tenants of a superior class to those 
who occupy the worst houses in the town, but these 
tenants of a superior class will in turn vacate houses 
which are in a better state than those which need to be 
condemned. It is satisfactory to find that in Bury steady 
progress is being made with the conversion of privy middens, 
and concomitant improvements in house drainage, yard 
paving, and the like. Formerly when this was done it was 
usual to provide slop-water closets, but their use has been 
discontinued since 1909. The sanitary inspector points out 
“that one of the principal obstacles to conversion is the extra 
rate charged by the local water board. If the general water- 
rate included one water-closet, as it should, there would soon 
be an end to the privies and pail-closets in the town. 
Early in 1911 an outbreak of small-pox occurred in Bury at a 
large cotton mill, where un unsuspected case had for some 
time been working along with other operatives. Energetic 
•measures of vaccination and isolation succeeded in keeping 
•the spread of the disease within narrow limits, and its type 
was mild. There were grounds for suspecting that the 
initial case owed her infection to the raw cotton she was 
handling or to the cotton dust which she inhaled. The facts 
-of the outbreak are illustrated by a diagram intended to 
show the sequence of the attacks and the vaccinal condition 
of the patients ; on the latter point, however, the diagram 
must be supplemented by reference to the text, which shows 
Ahe ages of the persons attacked. 

Borough and Port of Lancaster .—Although Mr. G. R. 
Parker records good public health progress in this city, and 
-chronicles a death-rate of 13*9 and a birth-rate which is still 
above 20, his report in several places draws attention to 
changes in the character of the population which may well 
prove detrimental to the health of the town in future. The 
state of the borough has lately been far from flourishing. 
Work is scarce, wages as a rule are low, while rents are high, 
and it is well known that the cost of living has increased. 
Numbers of people continue to emigrate, and the young and 
active workers are those who leave tne aged and shiftless to 
keep things going. The workmen whose wages are small 
cannot afford to take the many empty dwellings rented from 
3s. to 8s. a week, but arc driven to live in the oldest houses, 
which in a town of the antiquity of Lancaster are chiefly 
situated in narrow streets with little air or sunshine. Mr. 
Parker thinks that the results, though not so disastrous as 
in large towns, are that the constitutions of these people 
are enfeebled, and they are able to offer less resistance 
to disease than those who dwell under more wholesome 
conditions, and that the same causes often lead to alcoholic 
excess. The report contains an instructive analysis of the 
vital statistics and the incidence of diseases on the different 
wards of the city. Among the tables is a useful statement 
of the cost of maintenance of the patients and staff at the 
Borough Hospital. Food and necessaries worked out at 
.about Is. 1 \d. per head per day in 1911, a figure close to 
that of the previous year, of which food alone repre¬ 
sented about 10 d. 284 patients were admitted during the 
year, and the number of days of maintenance of patients 
and staff on which the above figures are calculated w*as 
19,086. 


THE SERVICES. 


Royal Navy Medical Service. 

The following appointments have been notified : Fleet- 
Surgeon : M. H. Knapp to the Minerva. Surgeons : F. J. D. 
Twigg to the Queen; and W. G. Edwards to the Victory, 
additional, for disposal. 

Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve. 

The undermentioned has been appointed a Surgeon :— 
Donald Whatley Roy (dated Dec. 13th, 1912). 

Territorial Force. 

Army Medical Seirice. 

Colonel (Surgeon Lieutenant-Colonel and Honorary Sur¬ 
geon-Colonel, Retired List (Imperial Yeomanry)) Damer 
Harrisson, K.H.S., retires under the conditions of Para¬ 
graph 116 of the Territorial Force Regulations, and is 
granted permission to retain his rank and to wear the pre¬ 
scribed uniform (dated April 1st, 1912). Colonel Peter B. 
Giles, C.B., on completion of his period of service as an 
Assistant Director of Medical Services of a Territorial 
Division, is retired, and is granted permission to retain his 
rank and to wear the prescribed uniform (dated April 1st, 
1912). 

BoyaX Army Medical Corps. 

Eastern Mounted Brigade Field Ambulance, Royal Army 
Medical Corps : Claudius Galen Kay Sharp to be Lieutenant 
(dated Nov. 5th, 1912). 

1st South Western Mounted Brigade Field Ambulance, 
Royal Army Medical Corps : Major Samuel Maclean resigns 
his commission (dated Dec. 18th, 1912). Captain Thomas H. 
Haydon to be Major (dated Dec. 18th, 1912). 

1st East Lancashire Field Ambulance, Royal Army Medical 
Corps: Major Herbert G. Parker to be Lieutenant-Colonel 
(dated Nov. 11th, 1912). 

South Wales Mounted Brigade Field Ambulance, Royal 
Army Medical Corps: Josiah Browne to be Lieutenant 
(dated Nov. 23rd, 1912). 

2nd East Lancashire Field Ambulance, Royal Army 
Medical Corps : Lieutenant Henry Bentley resigns his com¬ 
mission (dated Dec. 21st, 1912). 

4th Southern General Hospital. Royal Army Medical 
Corps: Captain Joseph W. Gill to be Major (dated Jan. 29th, 
1912). 

Attached to Units other than Medical Units. —Lieutenant 
Albert W. W. Swettenham to be Captain (dated May 24th, 
1912). Lieutenant Haldinstein D. Davis to be Captain 
(dated Oct. 16th. 1912). Lieutenant Samuel R. R. Matthews 
to be Captain (dated Nov. 1st, 1912). Lieutenant Douglas 
G. Rice-Oxley to be Captain (dated Nov. 19th, 1912). 
Lieutenant Thomas H. Ward resigns bis commission (dated 
Dec. 18th, 1912). 

For Attachment to Units other than Medical unit*. —Joseph 
Henry Churchill to be Lieutenant (dated Nov. 13th, 1 Q 1Z). 
Lieutenant Francis Vincent Denne, from the Unattached 
List for the Territorial Force, to be Lieutenant (dated 
Nov. 20th, 1912). 

Sanitary Service. 

Captain Arthur Briggs Dunne, from the Notts and Derby 
Mounted Brigade Field Ambulance, Royal Army Medical 
Corps, to be Captain, whose services will be available on 
mobilisation (dated Dec. 21st, 1912). 

Attached to Units other than Medical Units. —Captain 
Thomas A. Walker resigns his commission (dated Dec. 21st, 
1912). Major Reginald G. Hann resigns his commission 
(dated Dec. 21st, 1912). 

For attachment to Units other than Medical Units.— 
Henry William Martyn Strover, late Second Lieutenant, 4th 
Durham Royal Garrison Artillery (Volunteers), to be 
Lieutenant (dated Oct. 31st, 1912). Arnold Morris to be 
Lieutenant (dated Nov. 10th, 1912). 

Special Reserve of Officers. 

Royal Army Medical Corps. 

No. 18 Field Ambulance : Lieutenant Kingsmill Williams 
Jones, 3rd East Lancashire Field Ambulance, R.A.M.C., 
Territorial Force, to be Lieutenant (dated Dec. 18th, 1912). 
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The Territorial Decoration. 

The King has conferred the Territorial Decoration upon 
the undermentioned officers of the Territorial Force, who 
have been duly recommended for the same under the terms 
of the Royal Warrant (dated August 17th, 1908) :— 

Army Medical Service. 

Colonel John Bently Mann, Assistant Director of Medical 
Services of the East Lancashire Territorial Division. 

Royal A rmy Medical Corps. 

6th London Field Ambulance, Royal Army Medical Corps : 
Lieutenant-Colonel Edward Lloyd-Williams. Major Caspar 
Robert Laurie, attached to the Dorsetshire Royal Garrison 
Artillery. Major James Harris Garcia Whiteford, attached 
to the Renfrewshire (Fortress) Engineers, Royal Engineers. 
Major John Williams Nicholson, attached to the 5th 
Battalion, The Lincolnshire Regiment. Major Alexander 
Cameron Miller, attached to the 4th Battalion, The Queen’s 
Own Cameron Highlanders. Major Hugh Colligan Donald, 
attached to the 6th (Renfrewshire) Battalion, Princess 
Louise’s (Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders). Major Arthur 
David Ducat, attached to the 5th (City of London) Battalion, 
The London Regiment (London Rifle Brigade). Major 
(Captain and Honorary Major, Retired List (Volunteers)) 
James Robertson Reid, attached to the West Lancashire 
Divisional Transport and Supply Column, Army Service 
Corps. _ 


Cffrnsponbeiut. 


“ Audi alteram partem." 

EPSOM COLLEGE. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir, —Will you allow me to ask your readers to respond to 
an appeal on behalf of the Royal Medical Foundation of 
Epsom College. The need of fresh supporters has never been 
more acutely felt than at present, because apart from the 
annual loss of many staunch friends who became attached 
to the institution in its earliest years, the general increase of 
taxation and the uncertainty which is overshadowing future 
medical practice are seriously affecting the income derived 
from annual subscriptions. 

As is well known to all your regular leaders, the Founda¬ 
tion provides annuities of £30 each for 60 aged members, or 
widows of members, of the medical profession, and gives a 
first-class education, together with clothing and maintenance,, 
to 50 necessitous sons of medical men. To meet these 
urgent liabilities a sum of close upon £7000 a year is 
required, of which about £4500 must be obtained by annual 
contributions. The applicants far exceed in number those 
that can be helped, even when the whole of the sum just 
mentioned is subscribed. Besides the demands on the 
Foundation funds, the general purposes fund of the College 
has been w ell-nigh exhausted in making good the ravages of 
time, and of weather, on extensive buildings situated on an 
elevated and exposed (though very healthy) site ; in making 
such structural alterations as changes in educational 
methods, and in the ordinary requirements of a large 
institution, necessitate ; as well as in substituting modern 
sanitary conditions for those which were in use when the 
College was built some 60 years ago. 

Much still remains to be done in providing adequate and 
up-to-date arrangements for the sick in times of epidemic 
illness ; in repairing boundaries, and roads within the 
boundaries ; in providing increased accommodation in the 
College Chapel; and in making other improvements. The 
Council, therefore, would welcome contributions specially 
ear-marked “General Purposes,” as w’ell as donations and 
fresh annual subscriptions to the Royal Medical Foundation 
Fund. In order that this letter may not be too long, full 
details of the work wfliich is being carried out by the 
College are given in this week’s advertisement columns of 
The Lancet. —I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Dec. 18th, 1912. HENRY MORRIS, Honorary Secret ft ry. 


INTESTINAL STASIS. 

To the Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir,— At the meeting on Dec. 16th of the Medical Society 
of London, the debate on the subject of intestinal stasis, 
adjourned from the previous Monday, created so much 
interest that a number of those present who wdshed to speak 
were unable to do so owing to the late hour. 

It was obvious, I think, that the general consensus of 
opinion was strongly in favour of Mr. W. Arbuthnot Lane’s 
views, and I would like this opportunity of expressing a 
personal appreciation. The subject of discussion was brought 
prominently to my notice less than two years ago, but during 
this short time I have seen a number of cases which, it seems 
to me, may be rightly considered in the category of intestinal 
stasis. Several of these have been treated medically on the 
lines suggested by Mr. Lane, and a certain proportion seemed 
to be improving; but there are others which have been 
carefully dieted, and have taken large quantities of liquid 
paraffin and w*orn a suitable abdominal belt with no good 
result, and in the majority of instances the ordinary methods 
had been previously tried and found useless. Some of 
these seemingly hopeless cases were then subjected to the 
operation of '‘short-circuiting,” and the result in each 
individual seems so far to have justified the means. 

The following is a very brief account of one of my 
patients, a woman aged 49. When first seen she com¬ 
plained of having lost flesh during the past year or so, and 
of gradually feeling more and more tired. She had a very 
bad taste in her mouth -the teeth had all been removed a 
year ago and a new set supplied—and the appetite w r as very 
poor ; very much distension after meals and obstinate con¬ 
stipation. She was very depressed. On examination the 
abdomen was seen to be distended, the stomach enlarged, 
and there w f as tenderness just below* the sternum and on 
deep pressure over the region of the appendix. The patient 
was kept in bed, but no treatment gave relief for any length 
of time, and she gradually grew w*orse in spite of expert 
advice, both surgical and medical. After two months she 
w ? as removed to a nursing home, where more strict 
measures could be carried out, but with no improvement. 
At this period the patient w*as emaciated to an extra¬ 
ordinary extent, with an ashy colour and cold hands and 
feet. There were marked peristaltic movements of the bowel, 
and especially of the stomach, and it seemed likely that a 
malignant growth was present. A bismuth feed and X ray exa¬ 
mination by Dr. A. C. Jordan gave the impression that there 
was no marked obstruction at the pylorus or in the duodenum, 
but that there was a well-marked kink of the ileum. Mr. Lane 
was then consulted, and he advised short-circuiting as the 
only method likely to save the patient’s life. After further 
consultations and not a little opposition, the operation was 
performed and the patient made a good recovery. Six months 
after the operation she had gained 2 st. in weight and now 
enjoys excellent health. 

Experience of other and similar patients has only tended 
to convince me that in this operation we have the means of 
saving innumerable lives ; and what has struck me more 
than anything is the removal also of the state of depression 
which is such a common feature of these cases. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, ; 

S. Robert Schofield, M.B. Lond. 

Philllmore-gardei^, Kensington, W., Dec. 17tb, 1912. 


MOTORING NOTES. 

(From a Special Correspondent.) 


The recent cycle and cycle car exhibition at Olympia. 
West Kensington, demonstrated in a striking manner the 
enormous amount of attention which is being given by 
motor manufacturers to motor cars in miniature to meet the 
requirements of the man of moderate means. There can be 
no question that there is a wide field for a simple and 
reliable machine that is cheap to buy and—u’hat is even 
more important —cheap to run. Small machines have been 
officially recognised and approved by the Royal Automobile 
Club under the designation of cycle cars, and the line o: 
demarkation between the cycle car and the ordinary motor 
car has been laid down at a chassis weight of 6 cwt. 
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The cycle car is about to enter a kingdom of its own of 
important dimensions, and it offers many attractions to 
medical men. While the heavy car, costing anything from, 
say, 200 guineas, will no doubt continue to hold its own 
for long journeys, there can be no question that not only 
from the point of view of expenditure, but also on the 
grounds of general utility, the cycle car will command a 
wide range of users. 

A careful examination of the exhibits at Olympia disclosed 
a variety of machines of special interest to medical men. 
At the top of the list came the Singer light car. This is 
really a motor car in miniature, with a four-cylinder water- 
cooled engine of 10 h.p., Claudel-Hobson carburetter, cone 
clutch, three speeds forward and a reverse, with gate-change 
mechanism and steel wheels. This machine is sold complete, 
fully equipped for the road, for £185. 

Another machine which attracted a large amount of 
attention was the new Humberette, manufactured by the 
well-known Humber Company, of Coventry. This is con¬ 
structed more on orthodox cycle car lines, with tubular steel 
frame and a two-cylinder air-cooled engine. The drive is 
transmitted through the usual cone clutch, with three speeds 
forward and a reverse, to a bevel-geared live axle. The 
selling price of the Humberette complete with hood, wind 
screen, and all accessories, is £125. 

The Swift Cycle Company, Limited, of Coventry, showed 
a machine which will no doubt become popular. This is 
titted with 8-h.p two-cylinder air-cooled engine, with cardan 
shaft drive, and is offered at £125 complete. 

Three-wheel vehicles were also much in evidence, and I 
was impressed with the Girling “utility ” car. This machine 
offers most of the advantages of the full-sized car at 
the price of the cycle car, and its running cost one 
would expect to be extremely low. In this machine 
friction transmission is adopted, giving five speeds forward 
and a reverse. One of the objections in the past to 
the three-wheel machine has been that the back wheel was 
shut in, and in the event of tyre trouble it was a very 
difficult matter to get at. This difficulty has been entirely 
obviated in a very simple and ingenious way, and both the 
back and front wheels are detachable and interchangeable 
in a very short time. There is comfortable seating room for 
two persons, and a third seat is available if required. When 
not in use the third seat shuts down out of sight, leaving a 
large platform available for luggage or other load. The 
Girling car has been designed and built more especially 
for the stress and strain of commercial work, and is an 
ideal car. for the man who wants something absolutely 
simple and easy to keep in order. The gearbox and 
the back axle with its differential are entirely eliminated. 
Moderate speeds up to 25 or 30 miles per hour can be 
obtained, and the hill - climbing qualities are excellent. 
The efficiency of friction drive has been much discussed. 
In my experience this has proved itself to be an ideal form 
of transmission for small vehicles of this class, and the 
prejudice which existed against it in the earlier clays, owing 
to the mechanics not being properly understood, and also to 
its being fitted to cars of an unsuitable character, has almost 
entirely disappeared. It is exceptionally smooth and silent 
in action, gives an infinitely variable range of speeds 
and a reverse, and cannot give out suddenly or un¬ 
expectedly, as the chain may do in the event of 
breakage. The wear is taken on specially prepared 
leather rings, which will wear for about 5000 miles, and 
can easily and quickly be renewed. The Girling car is manu¬ 
factured at the Grosvenor Works, Bedford, by the Girling 
Motor Manufacturing Company, and is sold complete 
with hood, lamps, and accessories, ready for the road, 
for £110. 

Another cycle car fitted with friction-drive transmission is 
the G. W. K. This car, manufactured by G. W. K., Limited, 
of Datchet, Bucks, is a four-wheel machine selling complete 
for £150. 

All these machines have many attractions for medical 
men when commencing their motor experience—with a 
view to more ambitious cars at a later stage. They also 
suit him who is satisfied with the light, easily con¬ 
trolled mount costing not more than 2d. per mile to run, 
which he can attend to and adjust himself in his spare 
moments without difficulty. For tall and stout men the 
body space on some of these cycle cars might with advantage 
be increased. 


Difficulties in Starting an Engine. 

This important feature has been brought to my notice 
recently by a letter from a colleague, in which he says that 
he “should like to hear the experiences of other medical 
men as to the best small car for the man of small means, 
who has himself to look after his mount. An easy starter 
from cold is essential. Unfortunately, I have purchased a 
cheap car, which requires a great deal of violent exertion on 
my part before the engine will start. This takes a lot of 
time, and leaves me limp and shaky. Once started, the car 
is easy to drive ; but rather than face the ordeal of starting 
I often use my ordinary cycle, especially if I am not 
feeling well. Thus the car is practically useless when 
most needed.” The subject was mentioned in The Lancet 
of Oct. 12th, 1912. However cold the atmosphere may 
be, if petrol is squirted into the cylinders and the 
sparking plugs and magneto points are correctly adjusted, 
any car with magneto ignition should quickly start. My 
colleague’s car is a popular and certainly cheap American 
machine, and though I do not quite like the design of the 
engine or the type of ignition, still he should not have the 
trouble of which he complains. I have, since hearing from 
him, seen a good many owners of similar cars, and though 
some do confess to similar troubles they have all been 
traced to distinct causes, and when these have been 
attended to the engine has started normally. The chief 
fault has been leakage in the inlet pipe, thus permitting 
too much air to be sucked in and thereby making the petrol 
mixture too weak. Tightening the nuts attaching the inlet 
pipe to the engine, or putting in a new washer, was the cure. 
On these cars there is a low tension generator ignition which 
has to pass through a trembler coil—one for each cylinder. 
These tremblers sometimes stick or need adjustment, and 
attention to them has effected a cure in many cases. 

The Xetv Pick Car. 

The editor of a Hungarian medical weekly has recently 
written for information regarding these cars, which are made 
in Stamford, Lincolnshire. They have a four-cylinder engine, 
90 mm. bore and 127 mm. stroke, with inlet and exhaust 
valves on the same side, enclosed. The lubrication is by 
semi-splash to the big ends and by pressure from an auxiliary 
tank. The cooling is by thermo-syphon, assisted by a fan. 
The clutch is of the cone type with fibre facing. Three 
speeds forward and a reverse are provided, and the trans¬ 
mission is by a cardan shaft with universal joints at each 
end through a worm to the back axle. The brakes are of 
large diameter, and the control is by a foot-accelerator 
operating the throttle valve. The car is sold complete as a 
two- seater for about £150, as a four-seater for £165, and 
with a doctor’s coup6 body for about £170. 


THE NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT. 


THE SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE MEETING OF THE 
BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 

As had been decided by the Council at its recent session, 
a special meeting of the Representative Body of the British 
Medical Association was held at the Memorial Hall, 
Farringdon-street, London, on Saturday, Dec. 21st, and 
Monday, Dec. 23rd, for the purpose of considering the final 
offer of the Government as to service under the National 
Insurance Act and other matters relating thereto. The 
analysed return of the voting in the Divisions as to refusal 
or acceptance of service under the Act was laid before the 
meeting. A synopsis of the total voting was published in 
The Lancet of last week, and showed that 11,219 members 
of the profession had voted against service and 2408 for 
service. For permission to publish the following account of 
the proceedings by a member of our staff who was allowed 
to be present we are again indebted to the executive of the 
Association. 

The meeting began at 10 A.M. on Saturday, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. T. Jenner Verrall, and continued 
until midnight. It was resumed on Monday morning at 9.30 
o’clock. Some time was spent in a preliminary discussion of 
the order of business. It was argued by Dr. T. A. Helme 
that it was the duty of the meeting to express that day an 
emphatic opinion on the existing conditions, before deciding 
upon action. Accordingly a motion, standing in the name of 
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the Bradford Division, to confirm the decision given at the 
last representative meeting was fully debated. An amend¬ 
ment to omit the words “ unworkable and derogatory to the 
profession ” was lost by a substantial majority, but there 
was some disagreement as to the exact meaning of 
“ unworkable.” The Chairman pointed out the importance 
of making the position perfectly plain to the country. The 
motion was finally passed by a very large majority in the 
following form :— 

That this Representative Body, having carefully considered the 
replies of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to the deputation appointed 
at the recent representative meeting to confer with him, is of opinion 
that the replies of the Chancellor have not removed the strong objec¬ 
tions to the Regulations ami conditions of service discussed at the last 
representative meeting, confirms the then expressed opinion that such 
terms are in the best interests of the public unworkable, and derogatory 
to the profession. 

The proposal that a report should be presented showing 
the prospects of panel formation in various areas was dis¬ 
cussed, and was eventually rejected on the ground that such 
information would be incomplete and misleading. For the 
same reasons it was decided by a large majority not to call 
for a return showing the number of Divisions in which public 
medical service schemes had already been approved by the 
Association. The main issue before the meeting was then 
raised by a motion to the following effect:— 

That the Representative Body rejects the proposals of the Govern¬ 
ment and adheres to the previous decision to decline service under 
the Act. 

Thereupon an amendment, reflecting the view of the 
minority, was moved as follows :— 

That In view of the smallness of the vote In the Divisions and of the 
fact that many members of the profession, including some of the most 
loyal, are in grave danger of ruin if forbidden to go on the panels, this 
Representative Meeting, while still of opinion that the conditions of 
service are not satisfactory, agrees that Local Medical Committees be 
empowered to make arrangements for service on the panels, subject to 
the approval of the Council of the Association. That the Government 
be requested to give an assurance that at the end of a years trial of the 
Act full consideration will be given by some impartial committee— 
preferably a Select Committee of the House of Commons—to the 
representations of the Association regarding any defects which are 
proved to exist in the medical arrangements. 

This was proposed by Mr. D. F. Todd, who ipaintained 
in* a forcible speech that much of the voting in the Divisions 
had been given under a misapprehension. He himself still 
regarded the pledge as binding; but the fact that only 
one-half of those who had signed the pledge had voted 
was not good enough. Moreover, only 14,000 members of 
the profession had subscribed to the guarantee fund. The 
amendment was vigorously supported by Dr. W. Duncan. 

The opposition was led by Dr. G. E. Haslip, who declared 
that a 50 per cent, poll was quite sufficient, and that the 
defence funds would have been far larger but for the under¬ 
current of distrust of the Council which had hitherto existed 
in the profession. Other speakers followed on each side, 
and the amendment was keenly debated, but on being put 
to the vote it was lost by a large majority. The original 
motion was then fully discussed, and after a roll-call vote 
had been demanded it was passed by 182 to 21. The 
announcement of this confirmation, by a two-thirds majority, 
of the voting in the Divisions was received with much 
applause. The refusal of service under the Act thus became 
a binding decision of the Association. 

After the tea interval the meeting proceeded to the con¬ 
sideration of the future policy of the Association. At the 
outset the Chairman emphasised the fact that the Repre¬ 
sentative Body was bound to provide the constituencies with 
some sort of guidance as to future action now that it had 
forbidden them to go upon the panels, although it could not 
at that meeting go into every possible scheme. It was 
resolved that, following the decision of the Association not 
to give service under the Act, the Council should call upon 
all members of the profession to adhere loyally to their 
undertakings and pledges, and that the meeting should at 
once proceed to define what should be the policy of the 
Association under the conditions then obtaining. 

A proposal by Dr. H. D. Ledward — 

That medical practitioners be allowed to accent seats on Insurance 
Committees in order to safeguard the interests of the profession in the 
administration of the funds placed at the rihqtosal of such committees 
for the purposes of medical benefit 

was next considered ; but the Chairman ruled that by the 
articles of the Association this could not come before the 
Representative Body until the Divisions had been specifically 


consulted, since it aimed at reversing the declared policy of 
the Association. 

At this point Dr. Helme contended that the solution of 
the problem of constructive action would be found by the 
profession dealing direct with the Approved Societies which 
in many cases were anxious for cooperation. 

As a basis of united action a comprehensive motion was 
then brought forward by Mr. H. H. Whaite, seconded by 
Dr. J. Metcalfe, and after prolonged discussion this was 
passed in the following amended form by a very large 
majority:— 

That the Association advises the profession to express its willingness 
to treat insured persons on conditioti that such persons avail them 
selves of their right of demanding to make their own arrangements: 
that each insured person shall have free choice of doctor subject to the 
consent of the doctor to act; that where a capitation system is adopted 
the basis of remuneration shall be a minimum of 8«. 6 d. per annum 
inclusive of drugs; that where a system of payment by attendance is 
adopted such payment shall be on a scale of fees to be drawn up by the 
Local Medical Committee subject to the approval of the Council of the 
Association, the minimum fee per visit being 2 s. 6 d. ; that the general 
arrangements be made between the insured or their representatives and 
a committee of local doctors, and that all other details be left to the 
doctors of the local areas affected ; that these arrangements be carried 
on until such time as the profession adopts some uniform scheme. The 
arrangement of a minimum basis of remuneration la not considered to 
include the treatment of tuberculosis. 

In support of the above resolution Mr. Whaite pointed out 
that the profession was awaiting an alternative scheme of 
service from the Representative Body, and agreed with Dr. 
Helme that the large Friendly Societies and kindred institu¬ 
tions were anxious for cooperation with the medical pro¬ 
fession. The policy outlined in this resolution, he asserted, 
would prevent a rush upon the panels by medical men during 
the next six months. Moreover, the terms were better than 
those offered by the Government. They involved absolute 
freedom of choice, while the details of the scheme were left 
to be arranged by each local area affected. In opposition, 
Dr. J. Pearse argued that a constructive policy should have 
been discussed before the question of refusal of service was 
taken. If all that they had to offer in opposition to the Act 
was the scheme submitted by Mr. Whaite, disaster was 
certain. On the other hand, Dr. F. J. Smith said that the 
scheme was an outline sketch which could be filled in 
locally to meet local wants; one scheme could not suit all 
areas. He urged the meeting not to thresh out every local 
detail. The motion was carried at 10.15 p.m. on Saturday 
with two dissentients. A rider that 41 where it is desired not 
to dispense medicines the minimum capitation foobe7». JJ 
was lost. 

The question of the attitude of hospital staffs was next 
considered. Instances were given of the action taken or 
contemplated by hospital staffs in different parts of the 
country. After discussion the Representative Body, cn the 
proposal of Dr. C. Buttar and Dr. J. A. Macdonald, 
Chairman of Council, expressed its approval of the fallowing 
scheme adopted by yt. Bartholomew’s Hospital with regard 
to persons presenting themselves for treatment at that hospital 
after Jan. 15th next, and requested the Council to make 
arrangements for obtaining approval of the scheme by all 
hospital staffs and committees throughout the country : — 

1. That all persons coming to the hospital (except in cases of argent 
Illness) should be asked by a lay official of the hospital whether they 
are insured or not. 

2. That each insured person should be referred to a medical officer erf 
the hospital to decide whether his or her ailment is urgent or not. 

3. That in the case of an Insured person with an ailment or accident 
which can be treated by general practitioner of ordinary competence 
such insured person should be told by a medical officer of the hospital 
that he or she must obtain treatment by medical practitioner outside 
the hospital. 

4. That the treatment of the really necessitous poor remain as at 
present. (An efficient inquiry department will be required for the 
purpose of investigation.) 

5. That notices be posted in prominent positions in the hospital in 
the following or similar terms, viz. : 

(a) On and after Jan. 15th, 1913, all persons applying for treatment 
will be required to state whether they are insured persons or 
not. 

(b) Insured persons with small ailments will not be treated at tbe 
hospital. 

Before adjourning on Saturday night it was decided that 
members of the British Medical Association now serving on 
Advisory Committees should be required to resign from such 
Committees forthwith; but a proposal that the Representative 
Meeting should determine the line of action to be taken with 
regard to those members of the medical profession who t<x»k 
service under the Act was not adopted. 
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On Monday morning consideration was given to the 
present state and future prospects of the guarantee 
fund. It was agreed that every effort should be made 
to increase the defence funds, that the Council should 
be left to deal with the calling up of the sums guaranteed, 
and that in addition every member of the medical profession 
in the British Isles and colonies should now be invited to 
subscribe £1 for defence purposes. 

Mr. E. B. Turner next proposed that an appeal should 
immediately be sent to every member of the profession con¬ 
taining the resolutions passed by the Representative Body, 
with instructions how to act upon them. This was willingly 
agreed to, and it was decided further that in the appeal 
should be incorporated the opinion of the solicitor to the Asso¬ 
ciation that medical men who had already applied to go 
upon panels were legally entitled to withdraw such 
applications. 

In reply to the question how far the present policy of the 
Association conflicted with its previous demands, the Chair¬ 
man remarked that the cardinal points were framed with a 
view to working under the Act, while the present con¬ 
structive scheme was framed with a view to working outside 
the Act. 

The meeting next debated the method of preparing and 
issuing a statement to the public of the reasons of the medical 
profession for refusing service under the Act. It was agreed 
that this matter would best be left in the hands of the 
Chairman of Council and the Chairman and Deputy Chair¬ 
man of the Representative Body. 

During the meeting Dr. Lauriston E. Shaw resigned his posi¬ 
tion as member of Council, and gave his explanation. The 
resignations of Dr. R. C. Buist and Dr. A. C. Farquharson 
from the Council were also announced. Dr. E. J. Maclean, in 
explaining his position, stated his intention of resigning his 
seat upon the Council at the meeting of that body, which 
was to take place immediately after the conclusion of the 
Representative Meeting. 

The proceedings of the Representative Body closed with 
an election to the vacant seats upon the Council, and a hearty 
vote of thanks to Mr. Verrall for his wholly admirable conduct 
of business from the chair. 

An Appeal to the Medical Profession. 

The following appeal has been issued by the British 
Medical Association to the whole profession :— 

The Representative Meeting has decided by 182 to 21 not to work the 
Act on the terms offered by the Government. The meeting considers 
it prejudicial to the interests of the profession that practitioners should 
apply for service under the Insurance Committees and the regulations 
now issued. The Association therefore calls upon all practitioners to 
refrain from placing their names on any panel under Government 
control, or to accept any whole-time office. It has been decided to 
leave the Local Medical Committees free, and to suggest to them to 
lay their terms and arrangements before the insured or their repre¬ 
sentatives and to offer them a list of practitioners willing to attend 
their members on terms arranged by the Local Medical Committees 
with the approval of the Association. 

The terms must include the following:— 

(a) Free choice of doctor by patient and patient by doctor. 

(b) Financial arrangements to be fixed by the Local Medical Com¬ 
mittee on a minimum contract basis of 8s. 6 d. per annum per member 
inclusive of medicines, or 2*. 6<i. per visit. 

(c) Income limit to be arranged locally. 

The above does not apply to the treatment of tuberculous persons* 
the arrangements for which, made by the Insurance Commissioners, 
have been accepted by the British Medical Association. 

If any local arrangement has been made it is to be continued if it is 
satisfactory to the majority of the practitioners and has the approval of 
the British Medical Association. If no satisfactory arrangement has 
been made, you are requested to forward at once to the Secretary of 
your Local Medical Committee the enclosed form of application (see 
Application Form below) to have your name placed on the list of 

E ractitioners who are willing to attend insured persons on the terms to 
e arranged by your Local Medical Committee. 

You are requested not to apply to the Insurance Committee for service 
under the Act, and if you have already applied, to withdraw your 
application (see Withdrawal Form below). The Solicitor of the 
Association is of opinion that those who have signed a provisional 
Agreement are at liberty to withdraw therefrom. The provisional 
Agreement in his opinion is not a legal binding agreement to 
attend and treat insured persons which would be enforced by the 
Courts, but merely a form of Agreement specifying the terms and 
conditions upon which such services shall be rendered, if rendered 
at all. You are authorised to inform any of your patients and the 
secretaries of clubs that you are w illing to attend them on terms to be 
arranged by your Local Medical Committee and the representatives of 
the insured. The desire is that you shall keep all your old patients 
who wish to be attended by you. 

Penning final arrangements by the Association and the Local Medical 
Committees, you are advised to continue to treat insured persons on the 
terms above indicated. You are warned not to make any terms indi¬ 
vidually, but only agree to those approved by your Ixxal Medical 
Committee with the consent of the British Medical Association. 


Notice to Local Medical Committee. 

[Application Form.) 

To the Secretary of the . Local Medical 

Committee. 

I beg to give notice that I desire my name to be placed on the list of 
practitioners who are willing to attend insured persons on the terms 
and conditions to be arranged by the Local Medical Committee. 

(Signed) . 

.December, 1912. Address . 

Notice to Insurance Committee of Withdrawal. 

[ Withdrawal Form.] 

To the Insurance Committee of. 

On the . day of December, 1912, I signed a provisional agreement 

to attend and treat insured persons upon the terms and conditions 
therein set out. 

I hereby give you notice that it is not now my intention to attend 
and treat insured persons upon the said terms and conditions, and 
therefore withdraw from the provisional agreement signed on the 
above date. (Signed). 

.December, 1912. Address . 

Resignations from the Council of the British 
Medical Association. 

Dr. J. Grant Andrew, President-Elect of the Glasgow and 
West of Scotland Branch ; Dr. R. C. Buist, Chairman of the 
Journal Committee ; Dr. A. C. Farquharson, Member of the 
Central Ethical and Public Health Committees; Mr. C. E. S. 
Flemming, Chairman of the Medico-Political Committee ; 
Dr. Ewen J. Maclean, Ex-chairman of Representative 
Meetings ; and Dr. Lauriston E. Shaw, Chairman of the 
Central Ethical Committee, have made a public statement 
of the reasons which have decided them to resign their 
places upon the Council of the British Medical Association, 
which is, in their opinion, now committed to the carrying 
out of a policy that will be seriously detrimental to the 
present and future interests of the medical profession. 
The co-signatories consider, firstly, that the terms and 
conditions of service under the Act which have now 
been secured should not have been refused; secondly, 
that the alternative policy of the Association, 41 which depends 
for its success upon the cooperation of the Friendly and 
other Approved Societies,” is opposed to the original policy 
of the Association ; and, thirdly, that there is no justifica¬ 
tion for keeping practitioners to undertakings and pledges 
given on the basis of the original programme of the 
Association. _ 


The National Insurance Practitioners’ Association. 

We are informed that a full meeting of the Committee of 
this Associ ation was held on Dec. 21st, when the following 
Committees were appointed 

1. Parliamentary Subcommittee. 

2. To deal with chemists’ tariffs. 

3. Executive Subcommittee. 

The questions of Vice-presidents and the constitution of 
the Association were under discussion, and the secretaries 
announce that support from all over the country has been 
received. 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL AND 
MEDICAL AFFAIRS. 


The Arrangements mith Local Practitioners for the Medical 
Treatment of School Children. 

On a report of a formal character, presented, by the 
Education Committee to the I^ondon County Council during 
an all-night sitting on Dec. 17th, discussion took place on 
the following amendment, moved by Mr. R. A. Bray :— 

That the Education Committee do consider as to the establishment of 
one or more school clinics under the direct management of the Council. 

He urged that the Council should try various methods of 
supplying medical treatment and select the one that proved 
the best. Of the two methods at present in operation, the 
Board of Education had stated that it could not sanction 
the arrangements with hospitals as anything more than a 
temporary expedient. Those in touch with the negotiations 
knew' that hospitals w^ould not conform to the requisitions of 
the Board of Education. There were also difficulties connected 
with the other method of providing medical treatment—that 
of local centres managed by committees of local practitioners. 
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The Board of Education only allowed the Council to 
make the agreements* from year to year, and that made 
it difficult to obtain premises at a reasonable rent. 
Furthermore, it would be very convenient to the Council 
to be able to move its medical men about, and 
this could not be done with the Local Medical Committees. 
The local practitioners had undertaken for a fixed rate of 
pay to provide medical treatment at a certain place, but 
sometimes the Council was not able to supply the full 
number of cases agreed upon. If the doctors were in the 
service of the Council it would be possible to arrange for 
them to go to another centre and put in the rest of their 
time there. As to the cost of a clinic, a private house could 
easily be adapted for the purpose. The second element 
of expense was the payment to the doctor. He had 
very good reason for believing that the doctors under the 
present arrangement had “done’’the Council very badly ; 
they had asked to be paid not only time rates but piece rates 
as well. They wanted £50 a year for one half day a week, 
and at the same time they would only see a limited number 
of new cases each time. The experience of Miss McMillan 
at the Deptford heilth centre showed that the doctors there 
could see a great m my more new cases each time than those 
under agreement with the Council saw. The Council had 
gone to the doctors’ “ trade union ” and had agreed to every¬ 
thing asked for without any sort of bargaining. If the 
doctors were in the direct employ of the Council they 
could be moved about and their attendance for a 
definite time to see all the cases that the Council 
liked to send could be secured. By this means the 
work could be done much more cheaply. Finally, Mr. 
Bray urged that the present arrangements with the 
hospitals were unsatisfactory, because a child with more 
than one ailment might be sent to one hospital for one com¬ 
plaint and to another for a second, while the nursing treat¬ 
ment which followed was provided by a third organisa¬ 
tion. 

Miss Adler, who seconded, called attention to the fact 
that under the present arrangements in 3000 cases out of 
27,000 the children did not complete the course of treat¬ 
ment. A clinic would be more convenient to parents and 
would enable inspection and treatment to be coordinated. 

Mr. F. R. Anderton, chairman of the subcommittee of 
the Education Committee concerned, claimed that the local 
treatment centres were practically clinics, and were so 
described in the report of the medical officer to the Board of 
Education. In addition to the arrangements now in force at 
11 hospitals and 11 treatment centres schemes were in 
prospect for treatment at one more hospital and five other 
centres. These would provide for the treatment of 48,000 
defects. No figures had been adduced by previous speakers 
to show that local treatment centres were more expensive than 
would be clinics managed by the Council. One of the 
advantages of the present arrangements was that the doctors 
on the rota of the practitioners centre were known locally ; 
they were the people whom the parents would be most likely 
to trust, their reputation being known. There was no need 
for an experiment of the kind suggested. 

On a division the proposal was lost by 55 votes to 40, and 
the report of the committee was adopted. 

Extension of Dental Treatment. 

Mr. Bray moved a further amendment:— 

That the Education Committee do consider and report as to the 
establishment of additional dental centres which will, with existing 
centres, make provision for the treatment of not less than 50,000 cases 
a year. 

He pointed out that it was proposed this year to increase the 
provision from 13,000 only to 19,000, and then only to treat 
children of certain age groups. Nevertheless, of the whole 
number of London children a very large proportion required 
dental treatment. 

In reply, Mr. Cyril Cobb, chairman of the Education 
Committee, announced that additional schemes were under 
consideration which he hoped would be thought entirely 
adequate. There were seven treatment centres at present ; 
four more were about to follow, and seven more in the 
course of the year. By this time next year the Council 
would be treating 32,000 children. A sum of £8500 was 
included in the estimates to meet the cost. 

This amendment was also lost, and the committee’s 
rqort was then adopted. 


Utefoital Stefas. 


University of London. — At examinations 

held recently the following candidates were successful: — 
M.S. Examination. 

Branch I., Surgery. —William Glllitt, Middlesex Hospital: Samuel 
Lewis Graham, University College and London Hospitals and 
University of Birmingham; and Ernest Gerald Stanlej*, 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 

M.D. Examination. 

Branch Medicine .—Joseph Dudley Bcnjatield and Robert Lawson 

Crabb, University College* Hospital; Edward Henry Alion Pask. 
University of Sheffield; Rees Phillips, Middlesex Hospital; 
Harold Ferdinand Renton, Guy’s Hospital and University of Leeds ; 
Arthur Leyland Robinson. Harold Lindley Tasker, and Francis 
Martin Rouse Walshe, University College Hospital ; Theodore 
Henry Whittington, King’s College Hospital; and Thomas Harold 
Woodfield, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 

Branch IV.. Midwifery and Diseases of Ilomcn.—Geoffrey Dunderdale 
and Thomas Evans, Guy's Hospital; Charles Reginald Hoskyn, 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital; and Robert Stout, Guy’s Hospital. 
Branch VI.. Trofficnl Me did ne .—Will iam Gillitt, Middlesex Hospital 
and London School of Tropical Medicine. 

N.B.—This list, published for the convenience of candidates, is issued 
subject to its approval by the Senate. 

Society of Apothecaries of London.— At 

examinations held recently the following candidates were 
successful in the subjects indicated:— 

Surgery.— E. C. Banks (Section I.), Manchester; E. M. Brand 
(Section I.), Royal Free Hospital; A. Pyper (Sections I. and lid. 
Leiden ; H. Rimlngton (Section I.), St’ Bartholomew’s Hospital; 
and O. W. D. Steel (Section II.), London Hospital. 

Medicine.— A. M. L. Greaves (Sections I. and II.), Royal Free Hos¬ 
pital ; and C. W. Jenner (Section I.) and O. W. D. Steel (Section I.). 
London Hospital. 

Forensic Medicine.— J. W. Harrison and G. R. Lynch, St. Mary’s 
Hospital; J. G. Ogle, Durham; O. W. D. Steel, London Hospital; 
and S. Zarchi, Freiburg. 

Midwifery.—3. G. Ogle, Durham; and A. Pyper, Leiden. 

The diploma of the society was granted to the following candidates, 
entitling them to practise medicine, surgery, and midwiferyJ. G. 
Ogle and A. Pyper. 

Victoria University of Manchester.— At 

examinations held in December the following candidates 
satisfied the examiners :— 

Second M.B. and Ch.B. Examination. 

H. W. Bennett. Robert Chevassut, J. S. Choritoo. Edgar Granger. 
William Halllwell, H. M. von Mengershausen, J. F. C. O’Meara, 
John Rigby, H. H. Stones, C. G. Todd, Frank Vause, Louis Walton, 
and *Ricnard Willan. 

* Recommended for distinction in Anatomy. 

First M.B. and B.D.S. (Part III.) Examination. 

G. E. Archer. 

Third M.B. and Ch.B. Examination. 

General Pathology and Morbid Anatomy.— Lily Allan, W. R. Blore, 
Basil Browning, L. S. Daly, *D. T. Harris, G. B. Horrocks, 
J. R. Jagger, O. M. de Jong, Roderic MacGill. Kamil Maximus, 
Kate K.May, # A. S. Paterson, F. G. Prestw ich, Gladys H. R&msden. 
W. A. Rogerson. J. R. B. Russell, J. R. Slack, Percy Stocks, E. H. 
Walker, Henrv Wilson, and W. H. Wood. 

h Awarded aistinction iii Pathology. 

Pharmacology and Therapeutics and Hygiene.—J. W. Craw, X. H. 
Davison, S. G. J. Dowling, J. G. McKinlay, A. S. Paterson, and 
Henry Wilson. 

Pharmacolnay and Therapeutics.— F. G. Prestwich. 

Hygiene VV. A. Rogerson. 

Final M.B. and Ch.B. Examination. 

G. C. Dixon. H. A. Dunkerloy, R. B. Gorst, George Jackson. James 
Leach, T. W. Martin, Harold Sheldon, L. W. Sparrow, and Vera R. 
Weizmann. 

Obstetrics.— Geoffrey Fildes and C. M. Stallard. 

Forensic Medicine and Toxicology.— H. N. Crossley, Harold Kempsey, 
W. L. Nicholson, John Rothwell, and H. C. Wright. 

University of Edinburgh.— At the gradua¬ 
tion ceremonial held in the M‘Ewan Hall on Dec. 18th the 
following degrees were conferred :— 

Doctor of Medicine.— James William Herbert Babhigton (Captain. 
I.M.S.), George Bidie (Major, I.M.S.), William Leslie Burgeas. 
Charles Cochrane lies, Arthur James Bruce Leckie, Robert Victor 
Morrison (Lieutenant, I.M.S.), William Paterson Mum^, Alexander 
Hamilton Rutherford, Jessie Anne Scott, and Edward Archibald 
Walker. 

Bachelor of Medicine and Master in Surgery.— Walter Smithies. 
Bachelor of Medicine and Bachelor of Surgery.— Herbert Frederick 
Wilfrid Adams, Alfred Fairgrieve Adamson, John W'illiam Eric 
Adkins, John Alban Andrews, Madan Mohan Lai Atal. Charles 
Miller Austin, Peter Baillie, Edwyn Brace Barton, Subodh Kumar 
Basu, John Phillips Blockley, David Laurance Brown. George 
Maxwell Brown. Andrew Fisher Calweli, John Cattanach. Hu TsVn 
Chiang, Allan Leslie Christie. Francis Maxwell Chrvatal, Asher 
Cohen, Alister Forbes Cowan, Frank EleyCrew, Lucy Davis Cripps. 
Andrew M'Connell Davidson, Alfred Erroll Delgado. Prabodh 
Kumar Dey. John Macfarlane Donnan, Helen Campbell Dykes, 
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Harry Evans, David Oswald Fairweather, Alastair Gordon Forbes, 
James David Forrester, William Ross Gardner, John Galbraith Gill, 
Hans Gilliland, William Little Glegg, James Gossip, Alexander 
Lewis Grant, John William Cormack Gunn, William John Gilmour 
Henderson, Julie Elise Hoffmann, Gwendolyn Glendinning Hunter, 
Idwal Wynne Jones, Braj Bhushan Kapila, Knnhaya Lai Kapur, 
Herbert Wallace Kerrigan, Vishwa Mitra IAmbrfh, William Elliott 
Lewis, George James Irvine Linklater, John Stanley Lloyd, Magnus 
R&ikes Leveson Macaulay, Frederick Wallace Mackenzie, Francis 
De Sales M'Menamin, Hamed Mahmud, Israel Maisels, James 
Maxwell, Arthur John Alexander Menzies, John Stuart 
Monro, John Gregory Owen Moses, William Murray, 
George Foster Braithwaite Page, Harry Gordon Parker, Clare 
Reginald Patton, Francis Grenc Power, Aubrey Radford, Abdur 
Rahman, Mary Doughty Rankinc, Augustus Cecil Renton, James 
Ness MacBean Ross, Andrew Rutherford, Reginald Kenworthy 
Shaw, John Telfer Smeall, Herbert Ward Smith. Robert Thomson, 
Ruby Thomson. Arthur Theodore Todd, Arthur Henry Towers, 
Roy William Whiston Walsh, Arthur Wright, and Moung Ba Yin. 

Diviomn in Tropical Medicine and Hygiene.— Norman Hay Bolton. 
The Stark scholarship in clinical medicine has been 
awarded to William Douglas Denton Small. 

Erratum.— In reporting last week the names 
of the 52 candidates upon whom the Council of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England conferred licences to practise 
dentistry, Mr. George Gerald Jack was described as of 
“ Charing Cross and Royal Dental Hospitals." This shonhl 
have read “ Middlesex and Royal Dental Hospitals.” 

Donations and Bequests.—B y the will of the 

late Mrs. Elizabeth Mary Laing, of Barnes, the testatrix left 
£2000 to the West London Hospital and £1000 to the 
Huddersfield Royal Infirmary.— Sir Francis Lay land Barratt 
has given a donation of 500 guineas to the building fund for 
the new out-patient department of the Royal Free Hospital. 

Central Midwives Board.—A special meeting 

of the Central Midwives Board was held on Dec. 18th at 
Cax ton House, Westminster, Sir Francis H. Champneys being 
in the chair. The Board considered the following charges 
amongst others against the midwives whose names are given 
below and ordered them to be struck off the Roll .—Jane 
Brook, that being called to a confinement she did not take 
with her the hag of appliances required by Rule E. 2, she 
did not adopt the antiseptic precautions required by 
Rules E. 3 and 7, she did not take the pulse or temperature 
of the patient, as required by Rule E. 13, and that she did 
not keep a register of cases, as required by Rule E. 23. 
Elizabeth Calcroft, that she did not take and record the 
pulse of her patients, as required by Rule E. 13, that she did 
not correctly record the temperature of her patients, and 
that being in attendance as a midwife at a confine¬ 
ment she did not take with her to the case either of 
the appliances for giving enemata or vaginal injections. 
Sarah Carr, that she was not scrupulously clean in her 
person, as required by Rule E. 1, that she was not able to 
take a pulse, and could not make use of a clinical thermo¬ 
meter and was in consequence unable to take the temperature 
of her patients, as required by Rule E. 13. Mary Jane 
Dearden, that being in attendance as a midwife at a confine¬ 
ment, the patient suffering from rigors with raised tempera¬ 
ture, she did not explain that the case was one in which the 
attendance of a registered medical practitioner was required, 
nor did she hand to the husband or the nearest relative or 
friend present the form of sending for medical help, 
properly filled up and signed by her, in order that 
this might be immediately forwarded to the medical 
practitioner, as required by Rule E. 20 (4), and she 
omitted to take the temperature of the patient at each 
visit, as required by Rule E. 13. Fanny Emery, that she was 
not scrupulously clean, as required by Rule E. 1, that her 
equipment and appliances were defective, and that she did 
not keep her register of cases as required by Rule E. 23. 
Annie Griffiths, that being in attendance as a midwife at a 
confinement, the patient suffering from dangerous weakness, 
and her relatives having suggested that a doctor was required, 
she resisted their wishes, informing them that it was not 
necessary, she neglected to take the patient’s temperature 
with regularity, and failed to record it on any occasion, as 
required by Rule E. 13, and she failed to attend to the com¬ 
fort and cleanliness of the patient, as required by Rule E. 11. 
Mary Ann Hammond, that being in attendance as a midwife at 
a confinement, a registered medical practitioner having been 
sent for she failed to notify the fact to the local supervising 
authority, as required by Rule E. 21 (1), and she failed to 
wash or cleanse the patient after the day of the confinement, 
as required by Rule E. 11. Sarah Linton, that she habitually 


neglected to notify the local supervising authority in cases 
where the rules required her to do so, and that she was not 
familiar with the rules of the Board relating to the con¬ 
ditions under which it was her duty to send for medical 
assistance. Annie Mason, that she was not clean, as required 
by Rule E. 1, that she did not possess the appliances and anti¬ 
septics required by Rule E. 2, and that she was unable to make 
use of a clinical thermometer and consequently could not take 
the temperature of her patients, as required by Rule E. 13. 
Anne Rumble, that being in attendance as a midwife at a 
confinement, the placenta and membranes not having been 
expelled within two hours of the birth of the child, she did 
not explain that the case w-as one in which the attendance 
of a registered medical practitioner was required, nor did 
she hand to the husband or the nearest relative or friend 
present the form of sending for medical help, properly 
filled up and signed by her, in order that this might be 
immediately forwarded to the medical practitioner, as 
required by Rule E. 20 (3), and a registered medical practi¬ 
tioner having been sent for she failed to notify the local 
supervising authority thereof, as required by Rule E. 21 (1). 
Alice Rebecca Webb, that being in attendance as a midwife 
at a confinement, the baby suffering from inflammation of and 
discharge from both eyes, she did not explain that the case 
was one in which the attendance of a registered medical 
practitioner w T as required, nor did she hand to the husband 
or the nearest relative or friend present the form of sending 
for medical help, properly filled up and signed by her, in 
order that this might be immediately forwarded to the 
medical practitioner, as required by Rule E. 20 (5), and she 
failed to take and record the temperature of the patient, as 
required by Rule E. 13. Mary Ann Exley w’as cautioned 
after charges against her had been considered.—A meeting 
of the Central Midu’ives Board was held on Dec. 19th 
at Caxton House, Westminster, with Sir Francis H. 
Champneys in the chair. The secretary reported that a 
false and fraudulent certificate of birth had been tendered 
to him by a woman desirous of becoming a candidate for 
the examination of Dec. 16th. The Board decided that the 
matter be referred to the Public Prosecutor. A letter was 
considered from the Chief Constable of Windsor suggesting 
that either the Board or the matron of the Monmouthshire 
Training Centre should lay an information against a 
certified midwife under the Servants Character Act of 1792, 
32 Geo. III., c. 56, s. 4. The Board directed that the mid¬ 
wife in question be cited to appear before the Penal Case 
Committee. 


parliamentary Intelligent. 


NOTES ON CURRENT TOPICS. 

The Christmas Holidays. 

The House of Commons adjourned for the Christmas Holidays on 
Friday, Dec. 20th. It will resume on Monday, Dec. 30th. At one 
time it was intended to discuss on the motion for the adjournment 
the terms which the Government is now offering to the medical pro¬ 
fession under the Insurance Act, but when the time came the subject 
was not raised _ 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Wednesday, Dec. 18th. 

A State Medical Service. 

Mr. F. Hall (Dulwich) asked the Secretary to the Treasury to state 
how the cost of a State medical service for the working of the National 
Insurance Act would compare with that involved in the latest pro¬ 
posals made to the doctors by the Government; whether any supple¬ 
mental estimate would be required in the event of such a service being 
established; and how long a time would be required for its organisa¬ 
tion.—Mr. Mastermax answered: The cost of such a service is 
estimated to be substantially less, and the efficiency probably much 
greater. The answer to the second part is in the affirmative. The 
organisation of such a service could be effected gradually, a beginning 
being made at once in those areas where it was most needed. No 
definite date could therefore be given either for its commencement or 
its completion. 

Sanatorium Arrangements in Derbyshire. 

Mr. Wright asked the President of the Local Government Board 
what was the populat ion of the county of Derbyshire and what was the 
yearly number of deaths from consumption in that, county.-—Mr. 
Bruns answered : The population of the administrative county of 
Derbyshire at the recent census was 560,013. According to the figures 
supplied to me from the office of the county medical officer of health, 
for the last five years the average number of deaths from tuberculosis 
has been 665 a year. 

Mr. Wright asked the Secretary to the Treasury whether, on the 
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basis recommended by the circular of the Local Government Board 
dated May 14th, 1912, 228 beds in sanatoria and other institutions were 
required In Derbyshire, and not 68, and that the cost of such beds at 
35s. per week per bed is £20,748, and not £6188.—Mr. Masterman 
replied: The sum of £6000 relates to the cost of sanatorium and hospital 
treatment for insured persons only, whereas the circular of the Local 
Government Board relates to schemes for the whole population. I 
believe the county is considering a scheme for dealing with the whole of 
the population. 

Mr. Wright further asked the right honourable gentleman what 
^Munber of beds in sanatoria was provided for in the scheme of the 
Derbyshire QQijQty committee; what would be their cost at 35s. per 
week per bedT^Whether that committee had recently' decided not to 
proceed with that scheme; and, if so, what course was de¬ 
cided upon.—Mr. Masterman said in reply : The scheme pro¬ 
posed to provide 163 sanatorium beds and 50 hospital beds for 
the whole county at an annual cost of 28 s. per week in 
the case of sanatorium beds and 20*. per week in the case 
of hospital beds. It was proposed that three of the suggested sanatoria 
should serve also as sorting stations and dispensaries. The estimated 
total cost of these institutions is £12,189. Taking the insured papula¬ 
tion to lie a little over one-third of the whole population, the full pro¬ 
portion, or rather more than £4000, might be derived according to this 
scheme from the Insurance Committee, and this would still leave rather 
more than £6000 derived from the contributions of insured persons 
only for other dispensaries, and for dispensary and domiciliary treat¬ 
ment generally. The scheme proposed allow'ed only £800 for the 
services of general practitioners, and it will therefore require recon¬ 
sideration in this respect. 


Medical Certificates and Sick Benefit. 

Mr. P. Hall (Dulwich) asked the Secretary to the Treasury whether 
a person claiming sick benefit under the National Insurance Act would 
have to produce a medical certificate ; if so, w’ho would pay’ for the cost 
of the same; and what arrangements would be made for these to be 
obtained in the event of an agreement not being arrived at with the 
medical profession.—Mr. Masterman answered : A medical certificate 
is not required by the Act as a condition of receiving sickness or 
disablement benefit. It rests with the approved society” to determine 
whether such a certificate should be required or what other evidence 
they will accept. 

Open-air Treatment of Tuberculosis. 


Sir Hildred Carlile asked the President of the Local Government 
Board whether any” statistics w’ere available showing the effect of the 
open-air treatment for consumption at any public institution intended 
for that purpose for the last five .years, particularly with regard 
to the present condition of patients who w r ere inmates of such 
Institutions four or five years ago; and, if so, whether he would 
lay them upon the table of the House.—Mr. Burns furnished 
the following written reply: Numerous records have been published 
as regards various institutions, and many” results are given in the 
report of the late Dr. Bulstrode, one of the medical inspectors of the 
Local Government Board, which was issued in 1908 and presented to 
Parliament. The various records have not been kept on a uniform 
basis, and I do not think that any useful purpose would be served by 
an attempt to tabulate them. I may’ add that in approving institutions 
under the National Insurance Act, 1911, the Local Government Board 
has attached to their approval the condition that such records will be 
kept as the Board, after consultation with the Insurance Commissioners, 
may require. 

Thursday, Dec. 19th. 


Malnutrition in School Children. 


Mr. Charles Bathurst asked the President of the Board of Educa¬ 
tion what proportion of the children in the public elementary schools 
in England and SVales were suffering from malnutrition and maladies 
traceable to malnutrition; and whether, in the opinion of his expert 
advisers, this condition was due to insufficient food, ignorance of the 
nutritive value of foods, or bad housing and sanitation.—Mr. Pease 
said in reply: Some indication of the proportion of children in various 
districts suffering from malnutrition and maladies traceable to it is 

¥;iven In the official reports of the Board's medical officer for the years 
910 and 1911. For the reasons referred to in the answer already given 
to the honourable Member on this subject no exact return is possible. 
Where malnutrition occurs the condition is no doubt due to one or 
more of various factors, including those mentioned in the last part of 
the question. 

Sanatoria in Ireland. 


Sir John Lonsdale asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland (1) whether he could state from information in possession 
of the Local Government Board, apart from any statement by the 
Women’s National Health Association, the names of the counties 
the councils of which hail entered into arrangements with the 
Women’s National Health Association for the provision of accom¬ 
modation at the Peamount, Kossclare, or Allan Ryan sanatoria, and 
whether, in cases where County Insurance Committees had sent 
patients to cither of these institutions without any arrangements 
having been made by their respective county” councils for the provision 
of beds, the grants to those counties for the provision of sanatoriums 
would be liable to any deduction in respect of the patients so sent; 
and (2) whether any’ deduction would be made from the share of a 
county in the capital ^rant for the erection and equipment of sana¬ 
toria and tuberculosis disiiensaries in respect of patients sent 
by a county insurance committee to a private sanatorium re¬ 
ceiving a grant, although the county council had not engaged beds 
in such private sanatorium ; and, if so, on what basis would the deduc¬ 
tion be made.—Mr. Birrell answered : The following counties have 
sent applications to the Local Government Board for the provision of 
accommodation in the sanatoria of the Women’s National Health 
Association—namely. Carlow, Cavan, Donegal, Fermanagh, Kerry, 
Kildare, Kilkenny, King's County, Leitrim, Louth, Meath, Monaghan, 
Roscommon, Tipperary (South Riding), and West Meath. The list 

flveri in answer to a previous question includes the counties where 
nsurance Committees hail arranged with the association for the 
treatment of patients at sanatoria. When patients arc sent by 
Insurance Committees without any’ arrangements having been made 
with the respective county councils, their maintenance will be 
paid for by the committees and unless a permanent allocation of 


accommodation is made, no adjustment of the capital stun available for 
distribution will be required. 

Sir John Lonsdale: Are there any counties where the county 
councils have not approved of the Insurance Committees?—Mr. 
Birrell : I know” of none. 

Sir John Lonsdale asked the right honourable gentleman whether it 
was open to an Irish county council to make a bargain with one of the 
old-established sanatoria without incurring any liability beyond the 
sum arranged for maintenance.—Mr. Birrell said in reply: The 
answer Is in the affirmative, provided that the sanatorium has not 
received, and does not receive, any assistance out of the capital grant 
under the Finance Act, 1911, in respect of the accommodation In 
question. 

Sir John Lonsdale further asked the right honourable gentleman 
whether, In the case of an Irish county council engaging beds in t 
private sanatorium for the use of patients sent by the county Insurance 
Committee, the deduction from the grant for the county’s share of the 
capital cost of the beds in addition to the sum charged for maintenance 
was confined to cases where the sanatorium was built and equipped out 
of the grant of £145,000.— Mr. Birrell answered: No question of a 
charge against the county share of the grant could arise unless the 
institution were provided or assisted at the cost of the grant. The 
grant is not applicable to maintenance expenses. 

Suggested Maximum Number of Insured for Medical Man. 

Mr. Bird asked the Secretary to the Treasury: (1) what was lhc 
maximum number of insured persons per annum which one doctor 
would be allowed to contract to attend under the National Insurance 
Act; and how many attendances per day in the winter months this 
number of persona might be expected to call upon the said doctor to 
make ; and (2) what precautions were to be taken to ensure that no 
doctor, for the sake of gain, might contract, under the National Insur¬ 
ance Act, for a greater number of insured persons than he could 
efficiently attend, in the winter as well as the summer months, and 
with whom would be vested the power of dealing with such cases.— 
Mr. Masterman furnished the following written answer : It would be 
impracticable to fix such a maximum number as is suggested, as 
the number for whom a doctor can properly be responsible most 
necessarily vary according to the circumstances of each particular 
case. It will, however, be the duty of the Insurance Committee in 
each district to sec that the arrangements made are such as to secure 
that the insured persons in their district will receive adequate medical 
attendance and treatment. 

Administration Expenses of the Insurance Act . 

Mr. Worthington Evans asked the Secretary to the Treasury when 
the first deductions would be made from the account of a male and 
female deposit contributor, respectively, for administration expenses, 
cost of medical benefit, and of sanatorium benefit; how much would 
then be deducted under each of these headings; and at what rate 
would the subsequent annual deductions be made for the same pur¬ 
poses.—Mr. Masterman wrote in reply: As regards sanatorium benefit 
and administration expenses for the first six months of the Act, the 
following deductions will be made:—Sanatorium: One penny for 
every four contributions or part thereof paid in that period Adminis¬ 
tration (including administration expenses in connexion with medical 
benefit) one-third for each contribution paid in that period. These 
sums are increased proportionately in the case of those classes of 
insured persons who are entitled to sanatorium benefit, but who 
do not receive the State grant of two-ninths or one-fourth. The 
above deductions will be made when the depositor contributor’s 
account for each quarter is made up after the surrender of his 
contribution card. As regards subsequent deductions, the charge 
for sanatorium benefit is fixed by the Act at If. 3d. The 
Commissioners propose by regulation to fix If. 9d. as the gross annual 
sum payable to the Insurance Committees for expenses of admini¬ 
stration (including administration of medical benefit). As regards 
medical benefit (for which no charge is required in the first six months 
of the Act), the charge has to be fixed by the Insurance Committee with 
the consent of the Commissioners. The Commissioners have suggested 
that the gross charge in respect of the sum required for medical benefit 
(that is, including the State grant provided in the Act, but not the 
additional grant which Parliament is to be asked to vote) should be 
fixed at Ss. Of the gross sums mentioned above, two-ninths (or coe- 
fourth in the case of women) is, with the exception of certain classes of 
persons, payable out of moneys provided by Parliament, and the net 
amount only will be deducted from the deposit contributor’s account. 
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Black, Adam, and Charles, 4, 5, and 6, Soho-square, London. W. 

Books that Count. A Dictionary of Standard Books. Edited by 
W. Forbes Gray. Price 5s. net. 

The Englishwoman’s Year Book and Directory, 1913. Edited bj 
G. E. Mitton. Price 2«. 6d. net. 

The Writers’ and Artists’ Year Book, 1913. Edited by G. E. Mitton 
Price 1*. net. 

Who’s Who, 1913. Price 15s. net. 

Fischer Gustav, Jena. 

Handbuch der Pathogenen Mlkroorganismen. Herauagegeben vjc. 
Dr. W. Kolle uud Dr. A. von Wassermann. Zweite vennehri* 
Auflagc. Siebenundzwanzigsfco Lieferuug. (Bd. IV., Seite 32^— 
Schluss und Bd. VI., Seite 115-228). Price M.5. 

Handbuch der Vcrgleichenden Physiologic. Herausgegeben %vr 
Hans Winterstein in Rostock. Ncunundzwanzigsto Lieteruai: 
Band I. Physiologic der Kdrpersiifto. Physiologic der Atrnou: 
Zweite Halite. Price M.5. 

Maloine, A., Paris. 

fitndes d’Endocrinologic. Par le Docteur Naame. Price not -t\s- 
La Transplantation Restauratrice du Perone, npr&s les It# 1 ***”. «=. 
dcs Os longs du Mcmbre supericur, pour Osteo-Sarcoma's. 
Docteur Henry Fay, de la Faculte de Medooipe de Paris. Ir 
do rilCpital S.iint-Joseph dc Paris. Price not stated. 
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TBpelmann, Alfred (vormals J. Ricker), Giessen. 

Zur historischen Biologie der Krankheitserreger. Herauagegeben 
von Karl Sudhoff, Leipzig, und Georg Sticker, Bonn. 6. Heft. 
Tiberius von Qv6ry. Der Morbus Brunogallicus (1577). Kin 
Beitrag zur Geschichte der Syphilisepidemien. Price M.1.40. 

Urban und Schwarzenberg, Berlin und Wien. 

Lehrbuch der Augenheilkunde in der Form kliniscber Besprech- 
ungen. Von Dr. Paul Romer, o.d. Professor der Augenheilkunde, 
Direktor der Universitats-Augenklinik zu Greifswald. Zweite, 
umgearbeltete Auflage. Zweiter Band. Price M.8.—or K.9.60. 

Vinton and Co., Limited, 8, Bream's Buildings, Chancery-lane, 
London, W.C. 

The Live Stock Journal Almanac, 1913. Price Is. 

Walker, John and Co., Limited, F&rringdon House, Warwick-lane, 
London, B.C. 

Walker’s Diaries for 1913. No. 444/804. Pigskin. Price 3s. 6d. 
D5113. Loose Leaf. Morocco. Price 6s. Graphic. Size 

No. 03/330. Pigskin. Price 4s. Size 07/067. Satin cloth. 
Price 9d. No. 3/63. Long grain roan. Price 1*. 6d. No. 2/142. 
Crushed morocco. Price 2s. No. 02/012. Long grain index. 
Price Is. No. 01/021. Pigskin. Price Is. 3d. 

Calendars for 1913. Imperial, bold figure. Price Is. 9d. Graphic, 
bold figure. Price Is. 




Successful applicants for Vacancies . Secretaries of Public Institutions , 
and others possessing information suitable for this column, are 
invited to forward to The Lancet Office , directed to ike Sub 
Editor, not later than 9 o’clock on the Thursday morning of each 
week, such information for gratuitous publication, 


Alderson, G. G., M.B., B.C., F.R.C.S. Eng., has been appointed 
Obstetric Registrar to University College Hospital. 

Courts, A. C. S., M.B., B.S. Load., has been appointed Obstetric 
Assistant to University College Hospital. 

Johnstone, G. G., M.B. Cantab., has been appointed House Surgeon 
at University College Hospital. 

Jones, W. Howard, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. Lond., has been appointed 
Honorary Anaesthetist to the Royal National Orthopedic Hospital 
and Honorary Assistant Anesthetist to the Royal Bar Hospital. 

Nobbs, Athelstane, M.D. Edin., has been appointed Divisional 
Surgeon of Police stationed at Putney. 

Plummer, B. Curnow, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. Lond., has been appointed 
Medical Superintendent and Resident Licensee of Laverstock 
House, Salisbury. 

Sharp, Alexander D., F.R.C.S. Edin., has been appointed Honorary 
Laryngologist to the Leeds Tuberculosis Association. 

Whitehead, Arthur B., L.R.C.P. & 8. Edin., L.F.P.S. Glasg., 
has been appointed Medical Officer to the Workhouse, Medical 
Officer, and Public Vaccinator No. I District, Bridlington Union. 


fatanrits. 


for further information regarding each vacancy reference should be 
made to the advertisement (see Index), 


Birmingham and Midland Eye Hospital.— Third House Surgeon. 
Salary £75 per annum, with board, rooms, and laundry. 

Blackburn. County Borough Education Committee.— School 
Medical Inspector. Salary £250 per annum. 

Brighton Bducation Committee.— Junior School Doctor. Salary at 
rate of £300 per annum. 

Bristol Royal infirmary.— Resident Casualty Officer for five months. 
Salary at rate of £50 per annum, with board, apartments, and 
laundry. Also Dental House Surgeon. Salary £100 per annum, 
with board, apartments, and laundry. 

Buxton, Devonshire Hospital, Derbyshire.—Assistant House Phy¬ 
sician for six months. Salary £100 per annum, with apartments, 
board, and laundry. 

Canterbury, Kent and Canterbury Hospital.— Resident Medical 
Officer, unmarried. Salary £90 per annum, with board, lodging, 
and washing. 

Capetown, South African College.— Lecturer in Anatomy. Salary 
£300 per annum. 

Coventry and Warwickshire Hospital. —Junior House Surgeon. 
Salary £90 per annum, with rooms, board, washing, and 
attendance. 

Dorchester, Dorset County Hospital.— House Surgeon, unmarried. 
Salary £100 per annum, with board and residence. 

Durham County Asylum. —Junior Assistant Medical Officer. Salary 
£150 per annum, with board, lodging, laundry, Ac. 

Enniskillen, Fermanagh County Hospital.— House Surgeon. Salary 
£72 per annum. 

Greenock Infirmary.— Assistant House Surgeon. Salary £40 per 
annum, with board and residence. 

Guy’s Hospital Medical School, Pathological Department.— 
Douglas Demonstratorship of Pathology. Salary £300 per annum. 

Hull Boyal Infirmary.— Casualty House Surgeon for six months. 
Salary at rate of £60 per annum, with board and lodging, 

npxan Medical Service.— Twelve Commissions. 


Lancashire Education Committee.— School Medical Inspector. 
Salary £250 per annum, 

Leicestershire and Rutland Asylum.— Junior Assistant Medical 
Officer, unmarried. Salary £150 per annum, w *th board, residence, 
and laundry. 

Lincoln Mental Hospital, The Lawn, Lincoln.—Assistant Medical 
Officer, unmarried. Salary £150 per annum, with txvrd. Ac. 

Liverpool, David Lewis Northern Hospital.— House Physician. 
Salary at rate of £60 per annum, with residence and maintenance. 

Liverpool, Royal Southern Hospital.— Honorary Consulting 
Gynaecologist. Also Honorary Assistant Surgeon. 

London Temperance Hospital, Hampstead-road, N.W.—Assistant 
House Surgeon for six months. Salary at rate of 100 guineas per 
annum. Also Pathologist and Bacteriologist. Salary at rate of 
50 guineas per annum. 

Manchester Children’s Hospital, Pendleburv. — Anaesthetist. 
Salary £16 16s. per annum. Also Honorary Ophthalmic Surgeon. 

Miller General Hospital for South-East London, Greenwich- 
road, S.E.—Medical Officer as Radiographer. 

National Hospital for the Paralysed and Epileptic, Queen- 
square, Bloomsbury, W.C.—Senior House Physician. Salary £50 
per annum, with board and residence. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne, City Hospital for Infectious Diseases.— 
Resident Medical Assistant. Salary £125 per annum, with board, 
lodging, &c. 

Nottingham Children’s Hospital.— House Surgeon <r r-vmi©) for 
months. Salary at rate of £100 per annum, with apartments, 
board, and washing. 

Nottingham General Dispensary.— Assistant Resident Surgeon, 
unmarried. Salary £170 per annum, with apartments, attendance, 
light, and fuel. 

Queen Charlotte’s Lying-in Hospital, Marylebone-road, N.W.— 
Assistant Resident Medical Officer for four months. Salary at rate 
of £50 per annum, with board, residence, and washing. 

Rekth Union and Rural District Council, Yorksni re—Medical’ 
Officer (Unker District) and Medical Officer of Health (whole 
district). Salaries £45 and £50 respectively. 

Renfrew County Committee on Secondary Education.— School' 
Medical Inspector. Salary £300 per annum. 

Royal Free Hospital, Gray’s inn-road, W.C.—Female Junior 
Obstetric Assistant. Board, lodging, and washing provided. 

Royal National Orthopaedic Hospital. —Junior Resident House 
Surgeon, unmarried, for six months. Salary at rate of £80 per 
annum. 

St. Helens. County Borough of.— Assistant Medical Officer of' 
Health. Salary £250 per annum. 

St. Paul’s Hospital, Red Lion-square, W.C.—Honorary Surgeon. 

Stoke-on-Trent, North Staffordshire Infirmary, Hartshlll.— 
Pathologist. Salary £200 per annum. 

Throat Hospital, Golden-square, W.—Resident House Surgeou. 
Salary £75 per annum, with board and residence. 

University College Hospital, Out-patient Department for 
Mental Diseases, Gowcr-street, London, W.C.—Physician. 

Victoria Hospital for Children, Tlte-street, Chelsea, S.W.—House 
Physician and House Surgeon, each for six months. Salary £40, 
with board, lodging, and laundry. 

Wells, Somerset and Bath Asylum.— Second Assistant Medical 
Officer, unmarried. Salary £135 per annum, with board, lodging, 
washing, and attendance. 

West Bromwich and District Hospital.— Assistant Resident House 
Surgeon and Anesthetist, unmarried. Salary £75 per annum, with 
board, residence, and washing. 

Wolverhampton and Staffordshire General Hospital.— House 
Surgeon for six months. Salary £80 per annum, with board, 
rooms, and laundry. 


Utarriagts, aifo 


BIRTHS. 

Burton Marshall.—O n Dec. 18th, at Manley House, Baton, Norwich, 
the wife of William Burton Marshall, M.B., M.R.C.S. (n£e Kathleen 
Boraston), of a daughter. 

Milsom.—O n Dec. 15th. at London-road, Thornton Heath, the wife o£ 
B. G. D. Milsom, M.R.C.S., of a daughter. 

Pereira.— On Dec. 19th, at Duke’s-avenue, Muswell Hill, the wife of 
Dr. Pereira, of a daughter. 

Reynolds.— On Dec. 16th, at Rossendale Lodge, Streatham Hill, S.W., 
the wife of Russell J. Reynolds, M.B., B.S.Lond., L.R.C.P., 
M.R.C.S., of a son. _ 


MARRIAGES. 

Carson—Willis.—O n Dec. 19th, at All Saints, Harston, Cambridge¬ 
shire, Herbert William Carson, F.R.C.S., of 111, Harley-etreet, son 
of James Hamilton Carson, Esq., to Mary, daughter of Duncan. 
Willis, Esq., of Wallasey, Cheshire. Manchester papers please 
copy. _ 

DEATHS. 

Chambers.— Dr. John Louis Chambers, on Dec. 21st, after a short 
Illness, at 249, Hackney-road, passed peacefully away. Deeply 
mourned by his sorrowing wife and sister Mary. Friends please 
accept this (the only) intimation. 

Williams.— On Dec. 15th, at Upper Brook-street, W., Charles Theodore 
Williams, M.D., M.V.O., F.R.C.P., Hon. Fellow of Pembroke 
College, Oxford, aged 74. _ 

H.B.—A fee of is, is charged for the insertion of Notices of Births, 
Marriages, und Deaths, 
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Jtotts, Sljort Comments, nnb -.nsfoers 
to CoiTfS^urtiihits. 


that peculiar realisation for the need of subordination in effective 
“team work" will be increasingly developed to make the womanhood 
of England, even more than they have ever been, the glory of their 
country. Those who desire detailed information should apply to the 
Church Nursing and Ambulance Brigade headquarters office*, 
163, Edgware-road, London, W. 


COD-LIVKR OTT. 


V , i ■ ! i*. f<iK. •'vnu'-.g m. cl ing oi lue *• ■*! 

I»r . < >u imi T. Williams, Ledurer in Pb * 
University, read a highly technical find * 
cod liver oil, in which lie considered the 
♦ • i,i! w : t h tbcviineu :ir pmpvrt ir~.. 

uior wl m l<;-2, many clalKirat 


a .veutioal Society 
: .gy at Liverpool 
•naive paper on 
>f the composi¬ 
te first chemical 
•ivestigations have 


Ihhh made with ft view to determining its active principles. No 
fewer than -i ‘ impounds have been found at different times 
occurring in the oil. but eomi h i ing the fact that irom 95 to 98 per 

cent Ot ti, : t :\iU> acid con. pou: 1 .thercompounds 

arc each present in tin smallest quanunc-, aim n may now be said 
that many of thorn .ire decomposition products and some of them 
i not both" 1 ' i no efficacy of the oil has been attributed to the 
aLruoal iniiuiteaimal quwditie» of iodine oi phosphorus or to other 
bodies, but in the opinion of Dr. Williams the activity of the oil is 
due to the fats themselves. Cod liver oil contains fatty acids which 
are unsaturated to a high degree, and there is evidence to show that 
the unsaturated fatty acids serve the Immediate needs of energy 
production, and that the saturated are stored in the nature of a 
reserve. In fact, the conclusion at which the author arrives, as the 
result of his investigations, is that of the oils on tho market the 
forms which are prepared under conditions which prevent oxidation 
have the greater amount of unsaturated fatty acid compounds to 
which the therapeutic effects can be attributed. Ue also finds that 
oils prepared under these conditions have the least taste. 


APHORISMS FOR HONORARY SECRETARIES. 

We have received from Mr. William Jones, resident librarian of the 
Medical Institution, Liverpool, some aphorisms for honorary secre¬ 
taries which he has picked up from various sources. We print the 
following samples 

Don't bother about writing up the minutes; they are for 
posterity, and it has done nothing for you up to date. 

Notwithstanding, if you decide to write them up, do so half an 
hour before the meeting ; they will not then be too prosy. 

In reporting your meeting, do not say the incision was the 
length of a piece of string, or the tumour was the size of a lump of 
chalk. The editor has enough to do in deciphering your MS. 
without correcting terminological inexactitudes. 

If short of material for clinical evenings fill up with skins. 
“ Every picture tells a story." 

Allow a misprint to appear occasionally in the programme. It 
provides some members with much satisfaction in drawing atten¬ 
tion to the prefix Dr. when it should be Mr. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF FRENCH MEDICAL LITERATURE. 

Ax addition to medical bibliography that will prove of great service, 
especially to French readers, is the Mbliographie dcs IAvres Fran fain 
de Mtdecine et dcs Science *, 1900-1912, published by the Section de 
Mddecino du Syndicat dcs Editeurs, Paris (London: Williams and 
Norgate. Pp. 143). Great as is the production of books in these 
latter days, one would think that this bibliography must contain 
eviry book of any value published during the 12 years in the 
French language. The books are classified under 53 headings, with 
sufficient subdivisions to render reference easy without undue 
complexity. A list of French medical periodicals Is added, and an 
index of authors' names consisting of 36 columns in small print. 


MODERN STATISTICAL METHODS IN MEDICINE. 

Ik many medical, biological, and demographical problems which may 
be conveniently approached by statistical methods it is necessary to 
determine the causal relation between two variable quantities. The 
first step requirod in this process is to measure the degree of correla 
tlon or constant association between them. Sometimes each variate 
is incapable of direct measurement, and can only be classed in two 
alternate categories. This condition is met with, for instance, in 
determining the association between recoveries or deaths from small 
pox and the presence or absence of a vaccination cicatrix. A novel 
and convenient method for dealing with such cases has just been 
introduced by Professor Karl Pearson, and is described in the 
Drapers’ Company Research Memoir, Biometric Series No. XVIII. 
(London, Dulau and Co., 1912, pp. 23, price 4*. net), entitled 
“ Mathematical Contributions to the Theory of Evolution.” A feature 
of this memoir, which will appeal to those who dislike arithmetic but 
wish to use the latest statistical methods, is the provision of con¬ 
venient tables and “ Abacs" by which the labour is reduced to a 
minimum. 

A CLINICAL TEMPERATURE RECORDING OUTFIT. 

We have received from Messrs. Siemens Brothers, Limited, of Wool 
wich, Kent, a catalogue in which is described their ingenious clinical 
temperature recording outfit. The method is simple, and consists In 
inserting a fine platinum Bpiral under, for example, the arm-pit, in 
the same way as an ordinary thermometer. The electrical resistance 
of this spiral varies directly with the temperature, and therefore with 
that of the patient. The measurement of the temperature is effected 
by a well-known accurate method for measuring resistance, a Wheat 
stone bridge being employed, the comparative resistances of which 
consist of wire having an extremely small temperature coefficient 
The temperature may be read off directly on a scale of a recording 
milU-voltmeter, and also on the curve thereby obtained. An accurate 
graphic indication of the temperature chronology is thus given. 

Communications not noticed in our present issue will receive attention 

in our next. - 

A DIARY OF CONGRESSES. 

We shall publish this diary from time to time that our readers may 
have under their hands the dates of the approaching scientific Con¬ 
gresses. It is unnecessary to issue the lists of all these functions 
week by week, and we propose to make only such gatherings as will 
occur in the Immediate future the subject of regular announce 
ment. The following Congresses, Conferences, and Exhibitions are 
announced :— 

Dec. 31st-Jan. 11th, 1913 (London, Olympia).—Children’s Welfare 
Exhibition. 

In 1913:- 

March 17th-20th (Paris).—International Congress of Physical 
Education. 

(Easter week) (Berlin).—Fourth International Congress for Physio¬ 
therapy. 

April 3rd-9th (London).—International Congress of Historical 
Studies. 

„ 26th (Ghent) (opens).—International Exhibition. 


METEOROLOGICAL READINGS. 

(Taken daily at 8.80 a.m. by Steward’* hutrtmmUe.) 

The Lancet Offioe, Deo. 23rd, 1912. 


THE CHURCH NURSING AND AMBULANCE BRIGADE. 

On Dec. 12th there was held at tho Kensington Town-hall the third 
annual sale of work on behalf of the Church Nursing and Ambulance 
Brigade of Women and Girls (from 12 years of age upwards), of 
which Princess Marie Louise of Schleswig-Holstein, V.A., C.I., is 
president and Lady Arthur Paget honorary commander-in-chief. 
The brigade was founded in 1901 under the title of the Church Red 
Cross Brigade. It now has 70 companies in London, the provinces, 
and Scotland, with six colonial contingents, and its members exceed 
4000. The uniform is smart, practical, and dignified. In case of war, 
it is stated, the brigade could place in the field 49 auxiliary aid con¬ 
tingents, consisting of over 2000 girls properly trained for ambulance 
work and properly organised in accordance with War Office require¬ 
ments on the Territorial system. Its practical utility was tested at the 
funeral of King Edward in 1910, when 150 girls of the brigade did 
excellent service, attending to upwards of 1000 cases. That such an 
institution is capable of rendering great service to the country in the 
direction for which it was organised is obvious. But it can do much 
more than that. It can afford a fitting outlet for the increasing 
activities and euergy of the young women of the country, which are 
growing at a tremendous pace in recent decades. Girls w'el| 
trained and disciplined by its means will be more valuable in their 
home s, and the spirit oi loyalty, comradeship, devotiou to duty, ani 
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The folio win j journal*, magazine*. &c., have been received.— 

Office International D’Hygtene Publiquc Bulletin Mensuel, Albany 
Medical Annals, St. Mary’s Hospital Gazette, Deutsche Zeitsobriit 
fur Nervenhcilkunde, Surgery, Gynecology and Obstetrics, Pediatrics. 
Bulletin de la Soctete de l’lnternat des Hdpitaux de Paris, Hospital 
Assistant, Das Zweikindersystem im Anmarsch und Feldzugdagogcn. 
St. Louis Medical Review, Statistique D^mographique des Qraadc* 
Villes du Mon I, Guy’s Hospital Gazette, Hospital Saturday Fun.' 
Journal, Pacific Me Real Journal, Therapist, Cleveland Medical 
Journal, American Journal of Obstetrics, Archiv fur Rettuujp* sc=cn 
und erste iirztliche Hiife, Bulletins et Memoires de la Socr-T • 
Medicale des Hdpitaux de Paris. 
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IPriM giary for % ensuing ®leeft. 

LECTURES, ADDRESSES, DEMONSTRATIONS, Ac. 

POST-GBADUATE COLLEGE, West Londoa Hospital, Hammersmith- 
road, W. 

Monday. —10 a.m., Dr. Simson: Diseases of Women. 2 p.m., Medical 
and Surgical Clinics. X Kays. Operations. 2.30 p.m., Mr. 
Dunn : Diseases of the Eye. 

Tuesday.— 10 a.m., Dr. Robinson: Gynaecological Operations. 
2 p.m.. Medical and Surgical Clinics. X Rays. Operations. 
Dr. Davis: Diseases of the Throat, Nose, and Ear. 2.30 P.M., 
Dr. Abraham : Diseases of the Skin. 

Wednesday. —10 a.m., Dr. Saunders: Diseases of Children. Dr. 
Davis: Operations of the Throat, Nose, and Ear. 2 pm, 
Medical and Surgical Clinics. X Rays. Operations. Mr. Bishop 
Hannan: Diseases of the Eye. Dr. Simson : Diseases of Women. 
Thursday. —2 p.m., Medical and Surgical Clinics. X Rays. Opera¬ 
tions. 2.30 p.m., Mr. Dunn : Diseases of the Eye. 

FBIDAY. —10 A.M.. Dr. Robinson : Gynaecological Operations. 2 p.m., 
Medical and Surgical Clinics. X Rays. Operations. Dr. Davis • 
Diseases of the Throat, Nose, and Ear. 2.30 p.m., Dr. Abraham: 
Diseases of the Skin. 

Saturday.—10 a.m., Dr. Saunders: Diseases of Children. Dr. 
Davis : Operations of the Throat, Nose, and Bar. Mr. Bishop 
Harman : Diseases of the Eye. 2 p.m., Medical and Surgical 
Clinics. X Rays. Operations. 

OPERATIONS. 

METROPOLITAN HOSPITALS. 

MONDAY (80th) .—London (2 p.m.), St. Bartholomew’s (1.30 p.m.), St. 
Thoma.’. (3 30 p.m.), St. Oeoi-Kc’s (2 p.m.), St. Mary’s (2.30 p.m.), 
Middlesex (1.30 p.m.), Westminster (2 p.m.), Chelsea (2 pm) 


Children, Gt. Ormond-street (9 a.m.), St. Mark’s (2.30 p.m.), Central 
London Throat and Ear (Minor, 9 a.m.. Major, 2 p.m.) 

TUESDAY (31st).— London (2 p.m.), St. Bartholomew’s (1.30 p.m.), St. 
Thomas’s (3.30 p.m.), Guy’s (1.30 p.m.), Middlesex (1.30 p.m.), West¬ 
minster (P. P.M.}. West. d vr \ _ 


m - ( 7 ,- \c..av r.jti.j, l/jnaon niroat 

(9.30 A.M.), Samaritan (9.30 a.m. and 2.30 p.m.). Throat, Golden- 
square (9.30 A.M.), Soho-square (2 p.m.), Chelsea (2 p.m.). Children, 
i Gt. Ormond-street (9 a.m. and 2 p.m.), Tottenham (2.30 p m ) 
Central London Throat and Ear (Minor, 9 a.m., Major 2 p'm ) 
Royal National Orthopaedic (9.30 a.m. and 4 p.m.). * ’ 

WEDNESDAY (1st).— St. Bartholomew’s .(1.30 P.M.),University College 
(2p.M.), Royal Free (2 p.m.), Middlesex (1.30 p.m.), Charing Cross 
’ S p . m .), St. Thomas’s (2 p.m.), London (2 p.m.), King’s College 

; (2 p.m.), St. George’s (Ophthalmic, 1 p.m.), St. Mary’s (2 p m ) 

St. Peter’s (2 p.m.), Samaritan (9.30 a.m. and 2.30 p.m.), Gt. Northern 
Central (2.30 p.m.), Westminster (2 p.m.), Metropolitan (2 30 P m ) 
London Throat (9.30 a.m.), Cancer (2 p.m.), Throat. Golden-sq’uare 
(9.30 a.m.), Guys (1.30 p.m.), Royal Ear (2 p.m.), Children, Gt. 
jf Ormond-street (9.30 a.m., Dental, 2 p.m.), Tottenham (Ophthalmic, 
2.30 p.m.), West London (2.30 p.m.), Central London Throat and 
Ba r (Minor, 9 a.m., Major, 2 p.m.). 

''THURSDAY (2nd).— St. Bartholomew’s (1.30 p.m.), St. Thomas’s 
(3.30 p.m.), University College (2 p.m.), Charing Cross (3 p.m.), St 
Gorge’s (1 p.m.), London (2 p.m.). King's College (2 p.m.), Middlesex 
(1.30 P-M ), St. Mary s (2.30 p.m.), Soho-square (2 p.m.), North-West 
London (2 p.m.), Gt. Northern Central (Gynaecological, 2.30 p.m ). 
Metropolitan (2.30 p.m.), London Throat (9.30 a.m.), Samaritan 
(9.30 a.m. and 2.30 p.m.), Throat, Golden-square (9.30 a.m.). Guv’s 
S' 30 N 1141011 * 1 Orthopaedic (9 a.m. and 3.30 p.m.), Roval 

Bar (2 p.m.), Children, Gt. Ormond-street (9 a.m. and 2pm 
Aural and Ophthalmic), Tottenham (Gynaecological, 2.30 p.m ) West 
London (2.30 p.m.), Central London Throat and Ear (Minor 9am 
^ Major, 2 p.m.). ’ ” 

^FRIDAY (3rd). —London (2 p.m.), St. Bartholomew's (1.30 pm) St 
Thomas’s (3.30 p.m.), Gay’s (1.30 p.m.), Middlesex (1.30 p.m.). Charing 

g ‘ °!' OB8 p A m ’> G f or ?S’® (1 P ‘ M ’ ) ’ Kin &’ 8 College (2 p.m.), St. Mary’s 

, p.m ), Ophthalmic (10 A.M.), Cancer (2 p.m.), Chelsea (2 p.m ) Gt 
orthern Central (2.30 p.m.), West London (2.30 p.m.), London 
; Throat (9.30 a.m.), Samaritan (9.30 a.m. and 2.30 p.m.), Throat 

/ Golden-square (9.30 a.m.). Royal National Orthopedic (3.30 pm) 

Soho-square (2 p.m.), Children, Gt. Ormond-street (9 a.m 'and 
., 2 p.m.), Tottenham (2.30 p.m.), St. Peter’s (2 p.m.), Central London 

; Throat and Bar (Minor. 9 a.m., Major, 2 p.m.). lj0na011 

SATURDAY (4th).— Royai Free (9 a.m.), London (2 p.m.), Middlesex 
P - M -). St - Thomas’s (2 p.m.). University College (9.15 A.M.), 
Charing Cross (2 p.m.), St. George's (1 p.m.), St. Mary’s (10 a.m.), 

! Throat, Golden-square (9.30 a.m.), Guy’s (1.30 p.m.), Children, Gt 
Ormond-street (9.30 a.m.). West London (2.30 p.m.) 

At the Royal Eye (2 p.m.), the Royal London Ophthalmic (10 a.m.). 
t A he u?W 1 f W ^ tm,n ? t ^ r Ophthalmic (1.30 p.m)., and the Central London 
Ophthalmic (2 p.m.) Hospitals operations are performed daily. At the 
Western Ophthalmic Hospital operations are performed on Monday. 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday at 3 p.m., and on Wednesday and 
Saturday at 11 A.M. J 

EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

It is most important that communications relating to the 
Editorial business of The Lancet should be addressed 
exclusively 44 To the Editor,” and not in any case to any 
gentleman who may be supposed to be connected with the 
Editorial staff. It is urgently necessary that attention should 
be given to this notice. 


It <5 especially requested that early intelligence of local events 
having a medical interest , or which it is desirable to bring 
# under the notice of the profession, may be sent direct to 
this office . 

. Lectures, original articles, and reports should be written on 
one side of the paper only, and when accompanied 
1 ‘ BY BLOCKS IT IS REQUESTED THAT THE NAME OF THE 

! AUTHOR, AND IF POSSIBLE OF THE ARTICLE, SHOULD 

BB WRITTEN ON THE BLOCKS TO FACILITATE IDENTI¬ 
FICATION. 

Letters, whether intended for insertion or for private informa- 
. tion, must be authenticated by the names and addresses of 
their writers—not necessarily for publication. 

, We cannot prescribe or recommend practitioners. 

Local papers containing reports or news paragraphs should be 
marked and addressed 44 To the Sub-Editor. ” 

Letters relating to the publication , sale , and advertising 
\ departments of The Lancet should be addressed 44 To the 
Manager. ” 

We cannot undertake to return MSS. not used. 

l - 

MANAGER’S NOTICES. 

THE INDEX TO THE LANCET. 

The Index and Title-page for the current half year are 
published in this issue, which completes the second volume 
of the year 1912. _ 

VOLUMES AND CASKS. 

Volumes for the second half of the year 1912 will be 
ready shortly. Bound in cloth, gilt lettered, price 16#., 
carriage extra. 

Cases for binding the half-year’s numbers are now ready. 
Cloth, gilt lettered, price 2#., by post 2s. 3d. 

To be obtained on application to the Manager, accompanied 
by remittance. 

TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Will Subscribers please note that only those subscriptions 
which are sent direct to the Proprietors of The Lancet at 
their Offices, 423, Strand, London, W.C., are dealt with by 
them 1 Subscriptions paid to London or to local newsagents 
(with none of whom have the Proprietors any connexion what¬ 
ever) do not reach The Lancet Offices, and consequently 
inquiries concerning missing copies, See., should be sent to 
the Agent to whom the subscription is paid, and not to 
The Lancet Offices. 

Subscribers, by sending their subscriptions direct to 
The Lancet Offices, will ensure regularity in the despatch 
of their Journals and an earlier delivery than the majority of 
Agents are able to effect. 

The Colonial and Foreign Edition (printed on thin 
paper) is published in time to catch the weekly Friday mails 
to all parts of the world. 

The rates of subscriptions, post free from The Lancet 
O ffices, have been reduced, and are now as follows :— 

For true United Kingdom. To the Colonies and Abroad. 

One Year .£1 1 0 One Year ... ... ...£1 6 0 

Six Months. ... 0 12 6 Six Months. ... 0 14 0 

Three Months . 0 6 6 Three Months . 0 7 0 

(The rate for the United Kingdom will apply also to 
Medical Subordinates in India whose rates of pay, including 
allowances, is less than Rs.50 per month.) 

Subscriptions (which may commence at any time) are 
payable in advance. Cheques and Post Office Orders (crossed 
44 London County and Westminster Bank, Co vent Garden 
Branch ”) should be made payable to the Manager, 
Mr. Charles Good, The Lancet Offices, 423, Strand, 
London, W.C. _ 

TO COLONIAL AND FOREIGN SUBSCRIBERS. 

Subscribers abroad are particularly requested 

TO NOTE THE RATES OF SUBSCRIPTIONS GIVEN ABOVE. 

The Manager will be pleased to forward copies direct from 
the Offices to places abroad at the above rates, whatever be 
the weiglit of any of the copies so supplied. 


Sole Agents for America— Messrs. William Wood 
and Co., 51, Fifth Avenue, New York, U.S.A. 
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Communications, Letters, &c., have been 
received from— 

I Allen and Hanburys, K.—Mr. Thomas H. Kellock, Lond.; 

PhaS Messrs . R. A. Knlght and Co., 
©eutdcal Co., Croydon; Monsieur Lond.; King^ . 

J Antler Asni&res: Dr. R. pltal, Cardiff. Secretary of, 
i'-irff w-,' Llandrindod Well.; Kent.and Canterbury HosplUl, 
Mr. B. Arnold, Lond.; Auto- Secretary of. 


V. —Mr. H. Walter Verdon, Lond. 

W. —Mr. J. Wood, Kirkwall ; 
Messrs. Willings, Lond.; Messrs. 
J. Wright and Sons, Bristol; 
Messrs. F. Williams and Co., 
Lond.; Mr. J. T. Williams, 
Barrow-ln-Fumees; Dr. F. R. 


Walters, Fambam; Dr. 8. L. B. 
Wilks, Colwyn Bay; Captain M. 
Windros8, Jubbulpore ; 1ft. Clif¬ 
ford White, Lond. 

I Z.— Messrs. C. Zimmermann and 
Co., Lond ; Messrs. A. and M. 
Zimmermann Jiond. ’ 


S ital, Cardiff. Secretary of; 

lent- and Canterbury Hospital, 
Secretary of. 


Mr. B. Arnold, Liona.; auw- ^ 

mobile Association, Lond.; Mr. ^—Leicestershire and Rutland 

_ . 1 _ . _ ~ Vo,. r _ a!,, * «,1WafKnmMlirn. 


niwwHo —-—— 

B. A. Armstrong, Great Yar¬ 
mouth. 

B.—Dr. J. Bright Banister, Lond.; 
Messrs. J. Bibby and Sons, 
Liverpool; Mr. A. G. Bonsor, 
Kingston-on-Thames; Dr. E. 
Brown, Adelaide. 8outh Australia; 
Messrs. C. Barker and Sons, 
Lond.; Board of Education, 
Lond., Secretary of; Dr. N. D. 
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Abbott, Mr. J. S., obituary, 733 
Abdarhalden, Dr. E., Fortschritte der Natur- 
wissenschaftbehen Forschung, herausg von, 
Band iv., 1912 (review), 368 
Abdomen, drainage of, and appendicostomy 
In acute pancreatitis, two cases of, recovery 
(Mr. W. Blllington and Mr. B. G. Goodwin), 
752; incision or, with displacement of rectos 
in ventral hernia. 932 

Abdominal operations, intraperltoneal in¬ 
jections of oxygen during, 828 ; more exten¬ 
sive, for cancer of the womb, technique of 
(Mr. F. J. McCann), 819; preparation of 
anaesthetic, choice of, and management in 
difficult types of patients during, 1299; wall, 
anatomical structure of, 932 
Abdomino-pelvic anatomy, 388 
Abel, Dr. K., Vorlesungen iiber Frauonkrank- 
heiten aus der Praxis fur die Praxis, 1912 
(review), 28 

Aberdeen, medical corps in camp, 338; medical 
profession in, and National Insurance Act, 
262; post-graduate study at, 668; sana¬ 
torium benefit in, 1111; Royal Infirmary, 
new out-patient department, 1616; School 
board, medical officer's third annual re¬ 
port, 1547; Sick Children’s Hospital 
Fund, 51 ; town council of. and medical 
fees under Insurance Act, 1251; tuberculosis 
in, recommendation of medical officer of 
health relating to, 854 ; typhoid epidemic in, 
1326; University of, appointment of Dr. 
R. G. McKerron to chair of midwifery, 792 ; 
bursary for, 560; chair of medicine, 487; 
chair of midwifery, 1251 ; diploma in public 
health, 651 ; information for students, 621 ; 
opening of session, 1110; pass lists, 126; 
vacant chain in, 338; visit of oversea 
delegates, 51 

Aberdeen Royal Infirmary, 728; appointments ' 
at, 1044; information for students, 621 I 

Aberdeen school board, assistant medical 
offlcership, 338 

AJbor expedition, casualties of, 123 
Abortion, fatal air embolism due to attempts 
to induce, 1097 ; and sterility, ovum in rela¬ 
tion to, 1302 

Abraham, Mr. J. J., operative treatment of the 
orchitis due to mumps, 1036 


Abrahams, Dr. A., note on a case of septi¬ 
caemia following septic laryngitis, 512 
Abrams, Dr. A., discussion on early cardiac 
complications of rheumatism, 300; Spondylo- 
therapy. Physiotherapy of the Spine baaed 
on a Study of Clinical Physiology, 1912 
(review), 1659 

“ Absent treatment ” of the future, 924 
Academic ideal in medical education, 320 
Academy of Medicine, Paris, 264 ; election of 
M. DeJezenne, 1685 ; gifts to, 672 
Acapnia hypothesis, «rcrae de menthe and 
(flatulence and shock), 1481, 1562 
Accidents, industrial, medical experts in cases 
relating to, 121; Third International Medical 
Congress on, 484; prevention of, in cotton 
mills, 1465; to miners, and National In¬ 
surance Act (Parliamentary question), 

Accident, unusual, at Hbpital Tenon, Paris, 
857 

Acids, Retention of, as Cause of Disease 
<Siiu reretention) (Dr. L. Hirschstein) (re¬ 
view), 1380 

Accommodation for tuberculous patients 
(Parliamentary question) 346; in sana- 
toriums In England (Parliamentary ques¬ 
tion), 345 

Accouchements, pltuitrine in, 488 
Acetabulum, development of,demonstrated by 
X rays in recent case of Lorenz operation, 

521 

Acetone-Wright method of leucocyte counting, 

Achondroplasia; its Natnre and Cause (Dr. 
M. Jansen) (review), 87 

Acne and seborrhcea, causation and treatment, 
464 

Acomb, Mr. L. E., continuous drop ether 
bottle, 317 

Actinomycosis occurring in tuberculous sub¬ 
jects, three cases (Dr. J. B. Slattery), 1074; 
pysemic, with actinomycotic endocarditis, 
case of, 380 

Activities, animal, comparative effects of train¬ 
ing on, 537 

Adalia, plague at, 483 

Adam, Dr. C., Ophthalmoekopische Diagnostik 
an der Hand Typischer Augcnhintergrunds- 
bilder, 1912 (review), 1659 
Adami, Prof. J. G., a study in eugenics “ Unto 
the Third and Fourth Generation,” an 
address delivered before the Canadian 
Association, 1199 
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Addenbrooke's Hospital, information for 
students, 576 

Addison, Dr. C., medical profession and the 
National Insurance Act, 479 
Addison, Mr. J. B., turtle farming, 1480 
Adelaide medical and surgical hospitals, in¬ 
formation for students, 633 
Adelaide United Friendly Societies, successful 
action of medical officer to obtain salary due 
upheld, 1047 
Aden, health of, 194 

Adler, Dr. J., Primary Malignant Growths of 
the Lungs and Bronchi, 1912 (review), 1657 
Adrenalin, cardiac reaction of, in chloroformed 
subjects, 524 

Adults, intracranial tuberculosis in, 1221 
Advertisements, pharmaceutical, inquiry into, 
in Germany, 192 

Advisory Committee under National Insurance 
Act, 1543 ; resignation of Sir John Collie 
from, 1474 

Advisory committees and medical men of 
Dundee, 1044 

Aeroplane flights, physiological aspects of, 729 
Africa, East, health of Europeans in (Dr. A. E. 
Horn), 776; tsetse fly in (Parliamentary 
question), 59; South, conditions of practice 
for British medical men in, 718; West, 
medical appointments of (Parliamentary 
question), 1693 

Africa, South, Notes from.— A “ Black 
Peril” commission, 489—King Edward VII. 
nurses; Medical men on licensing boards; 
Public health; Union Medical Bill; Mine 
mortality; School of anatomy; South African 
College, 490; Cape municipal ordinance, 
491—Native labour debate in Parliament, 52 
—Miners’ Phthisis Bill; Plague at Durban ; 
Tuberculosis and immigration, 53—Mortality 
amongst mine employees ; Ambulance work 
below ground; Small-pox on the Rand; 
Durban Medical Society, 977—Demand for 
trained nurses; Schools in South Africa, 
978—Need for statist, ja l information; Safety 
on the mines, 1550—Report of the Mines 
Department; Rand water-supply, 1551— 
Management of the Johannesburg Hospital, 
1685—Pretoria District Surgeoncy, 1686 

Africa, West, health in, Mr. L. Harcourt's 
statement in House of Commons, 60; medical 
staff of, 1749 ; native medical men in (Parlia¬ 
mentary question), 1477; Travels in (Mrs. 
M. Gaunt) (review), 30 
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Aft 3 r-c&re Association, 114,1121,1768 
Aggroislus, problem of (Mr. L. S. Dudgeon), 
1-7 

Agricultural estates, sanitation of. in British 
Guiana, 527; in Maltya, 527 ; in tropics.527 
Alkens, Charlotte A., Home Nurses’ ll&nibook 
of Practical Nursing, 1912 (review), 1155 
Ailments, minor, of London school children, 
charge tor treatment of, 1098 
Air, Compressed, Physiology of Work in. 
Caisson Sickness from (Dr. L. Hill) ^review), 
514; and Tunnel Shields, Use of, in Sub¬ 
aqueous Works (Dr. W. C. Copperthwaite) 
(review), 513; impure, social influence of, 
856; influence of chemical composition of, 
on vitality of microbes, 1670; Methods of 
Analysis of (Dr. J. S. Haldane) (review), 
833 ; purity of, effect of wild weather of 
August, 19l2, upon, 544 
Air embolism, fatal, due to attempts to induce 
abortion, 1097 

Air of underground railway and .churches of 
Paris, 1463; (see also Cold air) 

Alx-Les-Bains. banquet to Lord Mayor of 
London at, 492 

Alabama, hook worm disease in, 1549 
Alapeiitc, Resident-General M., opening 
address of, at Congress of Alienists ana 
Neurologists, 1912, 842 

Albarran, Prof. J., Operative Chirurgie der 
Harnwege, normale Auatomie und chirur- 
glsche pathologlsche Anatonde (review), 954 
Albumin estimation, quantitative, of cerebro¬ 
spinal fluid, value of (Dr. J. G. Greenfield). 
635 

Alcock, Dr. A., Entomology for Medical 
Officers (review), 515 

Alcohol, consumption of, in Francs, 794 ; effect 
of, 1611, 1678, 1751; upon energy, 1495; 
euphoric effects of, 1494; Fifty Doctors 
Against (review). 1228; mortality of. 1094 ; 
and phthisis, 1399; physiological effects of 
(Dr. C. Mercler) 1492 ; (leading article), 1533 ; 
reason for indulgence in, 1493,1494 (see also 
Anti-Alcohol Congress) 

Alcoholism, extreme, 772 ; in Morocco, 1685; 

parental, effect of, on offspring. 1201 
Aldehydes, incompatibility of, with ammonia 
bases in tobacco smoke, 547; or furfural in 
tobacco smoke, 547 

Aldershot Military Hospital, use of spinal 
analgesia in, report on 400 cases (Maj. 
J. W. H. Houghton) 1008 
Aieppo, cholera in. 265 

Alexander, Prof. G.. discussion on acute sup¬ 
puration in middle ear, neglect of, and 
proper treatment, 385 

Alexander, Dr. W., discussion on neuroses and 
psychoses of the climacteric, 309; nature 
and treatment of epilepiy, 533 
Alexander memorial prize, 182 
Alford Hospital, affairs of, 1250 
Alfred Hospital, Melbourne, honorary and 
surgical appointments at. 266 
Algeria, pneumonic plague in, 483 
All Pasha, Gen. M., medical men and the 
survival of the unfit, 265 
Alienists and neurologists of French-speaking 
countries, review of congress of, 1912 (Dr. R. 
Joins), 841; and Philanthropists (Alienistes 
et Philanthropes) (Dr. R. Semelaigne) 
(review), 953 

Alkaloldal bodies, employment of, prior to in¬ 
halation, infusion or subdural in jection with 
view to abrogating deleterious after-effects. 
523 

Allan, Mr. H. W., presentation to, 391 
AUbutt, Sir T. Clifford, address on the Integra¬ 
tion of “Social Organism” at the Congress 
of the Royal Institute of Public Health, 
Berlin, 284; discussion on Bright’s disease, 
339; lecture on the relations of pleurisy to 
tubercle,delivered at theBrompton Hospital 
for Consumption and Diseases of the Chest, 
1485 ; reply to statement of Mr. Lloyd George 
to Advisory Committee (National Insurance 
Act), 1199; the medical profession and the 
National Insurance Act. 911 
Allen s Commercial Organic Analysis, 1912 
(review). 513 

Alles, Mr. E. C., mucocele of the anterior 
ethmoidal cells, 1645 

All wood. Messrs. M. C. and G. W., The 
Perpetual Carnation, 1912 (review ). 765 
Alopecia, ultra-violet light in treatment of 
(Dr. J. D. Harris), 25 

“ Al pine Colonies ” and seaside homes in Italy 
340 

Alp*. Italian, nature-study in. 1093 
Aluminium in composition of cooking utensils, 
1036 ; acetate, dang-rs of, 772 
Alvarengft prize of the College of Physicians of 
Pniladelphia, 1557 

Amateur Gardener's Diary and Dictionary for 
1913 review). 1733 

Ambulance, Historical Outline of, from 
Eirllest Timsa (Mr. C. II. Miles) (review), 
11S9 


Ambulance service, proposed, for London, 
1098 

Ambulance work below ground, 977 
Ambulances, Metropolitan (Parliamentary 
question). 129; street, provision for, in 
London, 1389, 1531 ; (see also Motor ambu¬ 
lances) 

America, administration of anaesthetics in, 
1652; Pellagra in (Dr. G. M. Miles) 
(review;, 28; syphilis probably in England 
long ;prior to discovery of/ 499; North 
(Eastern), Poisonous Plants, and Economic 
and Medicinal Plants of (Dr. L. H. Pammel) 
(review), 762; and England, housing 
problem in, 706 ; South, animals indigenous 
to, syphilis In, 497 ; conditions of practice for 
British medical men in, 716; porta of, effect 
of bad sanitation of. on traffic in Panama 
Canal, 265 

American army, medical service in. 334 
American Electro-Therapeutic Association. 

twenty-second annual meeting, 972 
Americ n Hospital Association, 919 
American Medical Editors’ Association, meet¬ 
ing of, at Atlantic City, 193 
American Pediatric Society, Transactions of, 
(review), 1159 

Ammonia, incompatibility of, with aldehydes 
in tobacco smoke, 547 

Ammonio-silver method of staining sections 
from cases of dementia paralytica, 874 
Amputation In infantile pnralysiB (Mr. E. M. 

Comer and Mr. C. K. Bashall), 874 
Amyotrophy, progressive spinal, arising from 
muscular strain, 1027 

Anrcmla in Infancy and childhood, relation of 
iron to (Dr. 11. T. Ashby). 150; of pernicious 
type, with acholuric jaundice, esse of, 
1082 

Anaesthesia and anoci-association, 1614 
Anesthesia, hedonal. 1297; death after, case 
of, 1297; its use in children, 1298: 30 cases 
of, 1302; infusion, intravenous, 305; open 
ethyl chloride, 545; and analgesia, com¬ 
parison of methods employed for inducing, 
with special relerence to after-effects, 376 
Anaesthesia, deaths under, 1753 ; nerve-ending 
(Capt. C. Clarke), 509 
An.Tsthesia-finder, 1C8S 

Anaesthetic, intravenous use of paraldehyde 
as, 1220; preparation, choice of,and manage¬ 
ment of, in difficult types of patients during 
abdominal and pelvic operations, 1299; for 
dental and surgical purposes, nitrous oxide 
and oxygen as, 1372 

Anaesthetics, administration of, in America, 
1652; apparatus for intravenous administra¬ 
tion of, 1229: Handbook of (Dr. J. Blumfeld) 
(review), 829; and their Adminis¬ 
tration (Sir F. W. Hewitt and Dr. H. 
R ibinson) (review), 1154; in Dental Surgery 
(Mr. F. Coleman and Mr. II. Hilliard) 
(review), 761; use of, in experiments on 
animals, 1320 

Anesthetist, examination of patient by, some 
days previously to operation, 306 
Anaesthetists and surgeoiiB, mutual amenities 
of (leading article), 1599 
Analgesia and anesthesia, comparison of 
meihodsemployed for inducing, with special 
reference to after-effects, 376 


Shennan)(review), 883; Practical, Cunning¬ 
ham’s Manual of (late Prof. Dr. J. Cunning¬ 
ham) (review), 1018; proposed limitation of 
number of students of, at University of 
Vienna, 489; School of, at South African 
College, 490 ; study of, in Vienna, increased 
facilities for, 1183; and Physiology Made 
Easy (Lucy Brooks) (review), 516 ; teaching 
of, to medical students, 929 
Ancoat's Hospital, annual report, 1325; Man¬ 
chester post-graduate clinics at, 1051 
Anders. Dr. J. AL, Text-book of the Practice of 
Medicine (review;, 1515 

Anderson, Dr. H. K.,election of, to mastership 
of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, 
38 

Anderson. Maj. H. S , R.A.M.C., medals 
bestowed upon, 1103 

Anderson, Mr. J. F., and Fro«t, Mr. W. H., 
transmission of poliomyelitis by means of the 
stable-fly (stomoxyscalcltransi. 1502 
Anderson, Prof. R. J., comparative effects of 
training on animal activities, 537; variations 
displayed in the form of the stomach in a 
variety of lower animals, 389 
Anderson, Dr. W. D., histology of expvi- 
mental rheumatism, 1462 
Anderson, Dr. W. J., catheter knotted in the 
bladder, 169 

Anderson's College Medical School, Glasgow, 
information for students. 617 
Andrews, Dr. V. L., infantile beri beri, 1232 
Aneurysm in neck, rupture of, cause of death 
in coarctation of aorta in adult (Dr. F. P. 
Weber and Dr. F. W. Price), 692; of aorta, 
rupture of, into right auricle, 1150; of first 
part of aorta, 1374 ; subclavian, 447 
Aneurysms, dissecting, etiology of, 535 
Angers, method of dealing with public 
drunkenness in, 917 

Angina abdominis, 117; case of (Dr. W. K. 
Hunter), 12 

Angina pectoris, curable forms of, 1046, 1312 
Angiospasm, cerebral, 1463; motor and speech 
paralysis due to (Dr W. Russell), 1349 
Anglo-American medical entente, proposed, 
1339 

Anglo-Saxons as tropical colonists, 1526, 1541 
Animal Kingdom, the (Swedentnrg) (review). 


1305 

Animals, domestic, as sources of poliomyelitis 
infection, 1275; higher, maintenance of life 
of cell-aggregate in coordinating mec h a ni sms. 
681; intected bv poliomyelitis, site of entry 
of virus into, 1274; living, experiments on 
(Parliamentary question). 1264; tumours 
common to all, 1567; Underfed, Rate of 
Tumour Growth in (Studies from the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research) 
(review), 763; use of anaesthetics in experi¬ 
ments on, 1320; wild,deaths from, in British 
India. 1115; and man. indigenous to South 
America, syphilis in, 497 
Ankylosis, vertebral, various clinical forms of 
(Dr. J. Dardclb 810. 839 
Lnleitung zur Funktionspriifung dea Ohres 
(Dr. A. Sonntag und Dr. H. J. Wolff) 
(review). 297 

Innall dl Medlclna Navale e Colonlale, 114 
knnals of Tropical Medicine and Parasitology 

. •_v MAI IflOA 


Analytical Records from The Lancet 
Lam>ra Tory. —Capsogen, 1445-Cltoda, 161 
—Codeonal, 1161—Cognac brandy sans sucre, 
1161—(1) Colloidal seleniol; (2) Colloidal 

rhodium, 1519—Electric respirone 702— 
Hvdroquinine, 1161—Lactagol, 702—Muthol, 
161—New Baccharometer, 161—Noviitophan, 
1520— Nutresco products, 702—Ozonslr port¬ 
able appa-atus. 161—Paroleine sprav com¬ 
pound, 1445 — Pomvita, 1520 — Kegulin 
biscuits, 161—(.1) Streptococcus vaccine, 
dental; (2) Vaporole chloroform amt ethyl 
iodide compound; (3) Vaporole pituitary 
(infundibular) extract; (4) Tabled and 
vaporole emetine hydrochloride, 702— 

(1) Tabloid eplnine compound: and 

(2) Tetanus ant-ox ic serum, 1161—Tao 
chocolate, 1519—;1) Tbaolaxine; <2; Chole- 
ophmse. 1445 — Thiomel, 1445 — Tofam 
standard filter. 1445 -W. K. ice machine. 161 

Anamnesis questions, printed, system of, for 
children out-patients, 521 
Anaphylactic shock, treatment of, 557 
Anaphylaxis. Studies from the Rockefeller In¬ 
stitute lor Medical Research, 1912 (review), 
763 

Anastomosis, arteriovenous, for gangrenodue 
to syphilitic enderteritis, 1076 
Anatomical preparations, German association 
for exchange of, 857 

Anatomy, ahiomino pelvic, 388 ; Microscopic, 
Text-book of (Prof. E. A. Schafer (review). 
368 , morbid, of eclampsia, 457; passing of 
(Sir J. F. Good hart), 1129; (leading article), 
1162 ; Post-mortems and morbid (Dr. T. 


ANNUS MEDICUS. 

Medicine. — Tuberculosis ; Poliomyelitis; 
Typhoid fever; Paratyphoid fever; Leprosy; 
Immunity ; Rheumatism ; Pneumonia ; 
Glycosuria; Radiology; Lectures of the 
year. 1789 

,S it-yerp. — Duodenal ulcer; Gastric ulcer; 
llornia: Intussusception; Acute intestinal 
obstruction In an infant; Drainage of peri¬ 
tonitis ; The vermiform appendix ; Volvulus; 
Rupture of the bowel from compressed air; 
Malignant disease of the testis; Operative 
treatment of the orchitis due to mumps; 
Artificial dislocation of the testis; Nephro¬ 
tomy for nephritis; Removable bladder 
sutures ; A catheter knotted i t the bladder; 
Colev’s fluid for melanotic sarcoma; Prophy¬ 
lactic use of X rays in malignant disease: 
Arteriotomy for embolism of the femoral 
artery ; Ligature of the internnl mammary 
artery; The surgical treat ment of aneurysms; 
Decorative surgery; Syphilis, 1792 

Obstetrics and Gyn»colopy.— The decline tn 
the birth-rate ; The ovum and placenta and 
intravitam staining ; Fertillsat ten in relative 
to pathology; Eclampsia; Surgical treatment 
of uterine hemorrhage during pregnancy, 
delivery, and childbed ; Vaccines and puer* 
pcral septicaemia ; Relationship of tho lunfs 
and genital organs in tuliereulous women; 
The results of treatment, of the Inflammatory 
diseases of the uterine appendages; Tb* 
treatment of peritoneal wounds. 1797 

Ophthalmology —Cataract and glaucoma: 
Colour vision, 1803 
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Dental Surgery.— Papers; New classification of 
irregularities of the teeth ; Apparatus for 
producing ar.restheda of the dentine by 
Intra-dentinal injection; School dental 
clinics ; Publications ; Obituary, 13C4 
Amcsthe ics. — Intra tracheal method of ad¬ 
ministering anaesthetics ; Intravenous anaes- 
thet isation ; Hedoaal; Intramuscular etheri¬ 
sation ; Nitrous oxide andoxvgen anesthesia 
in major surgery ; Spinal analgesia ; General 
anaesthesia, 1800 

Public Health.— Exotic diseases; Plague and 
cholera ; Notifiable diseases : new statistics : 
additional diseases; Acute infectious diseases; 
Tuberculosis; New census volumes; Vital 
statistics; Studies of eugenics; Industrial 
hygiene; Factory Act administration; 
School hygiene; Housing conditions; 
Purification of water and s wage ; Inter¬ 
cepting traps; Milk and cream regulations ; 
Miscellaneous, 1805 

In’ernati mul Public Health.— Cholera in Italy; 
Compensation and Insurance in France; 
Plague and cholera precautions at Marseilles; 
Sanitary progress in America, 1827 
Tropical and «xotic Diseases. —Cholera in 
India and the Far Bast; in Africa and the 
Near East; in Europe; PUgue in India; in 
the Far East; in South America; in the 
West Indies; in North America; in Europe; 
in the Near East; in Africa; Yellow fever in 
South America; in Central America ; Small¬ 
pox in the Far East; in the Near East and in 
Africa; In North America; in South and 
Central America; in Europe, 1808 
Forensic Medicine. —Pharmacists under the 
Shops Act; Order under Section 5 of the 
Pols ms and Pharmacy Act; Workmen’s 
Compensation (mscs: in the House of Lords 
(Ball v. W. Hunt and Sons, Limited; 
Morgan t>. Dixon ; Warner v. Couchman ; 
Har^reave v. Haugheal Coal Company, 
Limited); in the Court of Appeal (Martin 
v. Corporation at Manchester); in the 
County Court (Death from a wasp's s 4 ing; 
A ease of malingering); in the Divisional 
Court (Friend v. Williams; Robertson r. 
Hawkins); in the High Court (Lawson r. 
the Guardians of the Marlborough Union ; 
A Suit for Nullity of Marriage; Bell r. 
Bashford ; O Stilliva i v The British Medical 
Association ; Damages for Libel; The Sale 
of a Medical Practice; Powell v. Junior 
Army and Navy Stores; Duke v. The 
Executors of E. H. Brown; Action before a 
Sheriff-Substitute); in the County Court 
(Locum-Tenents and Notice to Terminate 
their Engigementa); in the Criminal Courts 
(tt. v. Sect-ton ; R. v. W. A. Thomson; R. v. 
Turner; Unqualified Practice for 30 Years; 
Abuse of Thyroid Extract; Pretending to be 
a Medical Man ; Prosecutions un ler the Post 
Office Act), 1813 

Anatomy.— Progress of anatomy ; Morphology 
and embryology; Processes of bone forma¬ 
tion ; Obituary, 1816 

Faral. Military', and Indian Medical Services. 
—Royal Naval Medical Service; Toe Army 
Medical Service (Scientific research work ; 
Military Medical Organisation; Personnel); 
The Indian Metical Service (the Abor ex¬ 
pedition ; Organisation ; Scientific research 
work ; Personnel), 1817 

Xe.ii'ology. — Cerebral lesions; Progressive 
lenticular degeneration ; Poliomyelitis ; 
DDeaies of muscles; Inter-relations of the 
duct less glands ; Nervous diseases, 1796 
Pharmacy.— Scientific work ; The cultivation 
of drugs; Pharmaceutical education: Pnar- 
maceutical organisation ; Pharmacists and 
National Health Insurance; The proprietary 
medicines inquiry; The sde of poisons'; 
Other legislation and regulations, 1819 
Chemistry.— Synthesis ; Radio-actlvUv and 
transmutation of elements ; Alcohol a-» a 
source of motive power ; The trail of Jonidng 
particles; Boron; The chemistry of the air 
and ventilation, 1821 

Contributions from TbeLavcet Laboratory ,1822 
General Medical Council , 1823 
Honours to Medical Men —New Year Honours ; 
Birthday Honours; Royal Victorian Order; 
Foreign Orders, 1824 
The. Xntionnl Insurance Ad, 1824 
llospi al I'n -nls, 1825 
< ire , 18 id 

Anthrax, fatal case of (Parliamentary ques¬ 
tion), 1336; spores, observation of Brownian 
movement of, 528 

Anthropoids, fos-iil forms of, evidence of man's 
antiquity afforded by, 808 
Anti-alcohol Congress in Sal/burg, 917 | 

Antipneumococcus serum and pneumococci, 
observations on. 1276 i 

Antiques and curios in our homes (Mrs. G. M. 

Vallois), 1380 I 

Antitoxin, effect of me of, on morta’ity from 
diphtheria, 780 1 


Antituberculosis exhibition, 119; at Birming¬ 
ham, 261 

Anti vivisection, influence of, on character, 97 
Antivivisection shop In Edinburgh, 1467 
Antrum, maxillary, infected by B. coli, 
spasmodic rhinorrhoea cured by irrigation of 
base, 1012; intractable otorfhrea due to 
latent empyema of, 155 ; suppuration of, 
Denker's operation for. 1366 
Anus, imperforate, and imperfect develop¬ 
ment of pancreas in ^association with con¬ 
genital absence of gall bladder (Mr. U. 
BUkeway). 365 ; unusual malformation of, 
in infant, 521 

Aarta. aneurysm of first part of, 1374; coarcta¬ 
tion of, in adult, with death due to rupture 
of aneurysm in neck (Dr. F. P. Weber and 
Dr. F. W. Price), 692; rupture of aneurvsm 
of, into right auricle, 1150; thoracic. Huture 
of experimental division of. 1169 ; and Heart, 
Practical Treatise of Diseases of (Traltc 
Pratiquedes Maladiesdu Cccuret de l'Aorte), 
(M. E. Barie) (review), 698 
Aortitis, acute abdominal, after scarlet fever, 
398 

Aphorisms for honorary secretaries, 1844 
Apncea, pro luction of* 537 
Apology for Silenus, 337 

Apothecaries’ Hall of Ireland, Information for 
students, 632; report from examination 
committee. 1596 

Apparatus for intratracheal Insufflation of 
ether, 377; for the intravenous administra¬ 
tion of anesthetics, 1220 
Appel, Dr. E. L. C., How to Become a Certi¬ 
fied Midwife (review), 242 
Appendicitis, acute, 448; chronic, case of 
resection of cecum, appendix, ileoeaval 
valve, and 10 inches of ileum for, 1364; 
(chronic), with gastric symptoms, secretory 
activity of stomach in (Dr. C. Singer), 
1711 ; distant lymphangitis in, 97 ; 
dorsal method of examination in dia¬ 
gnosis of, 448 ; origin of, 1328; pel¬ 
vic. 1724; perforating, of bilhar/.ial origin 
(Mr. H. T. Mursell), 818; pre-operative 
diagnosis of, and dorsal method of examina¬ 
tion, 557; simulated by bacillus coll infec¬ 
tion, 12C6; suppurative, complicated by 
spontaneous arterial hemorrhage, 773 ; as 
result of blood infection, etiology of, with 
particular reference to tonsils as primary 
scat of infection (Dr. F. J. Poynton and Dr. 
A. Paine). 439; In asylums, 175; in typhoid 
fever, 37 

Appendicostomy and abdominal drainage in 
acute pancreatitis, tw r o cases, recovery (Mr. 
W. Billington and Mr. B. G. Goodwin)* 752 
Appendix, abscess of, in bernlal sac, case 
of 1503; ca-cum, ileocecal valve, and 
5 inches of ileum, resection of, for sarcoma, 
1365 ; and 10 Inches of ileum, resection of, 
(1) for chronic appendicitis, (2) for obstruc¬ 
tion following entero-anastomosis, 1364; 
ileum and colon, association of duodenal 
ulcer with, 536; cystic disease ot, in 
association with perforation of gela¬ 
tinous ovarian cyst causing pseudomyxoma 
of peritoneum, case of (Dr. T. W. Eden), 
1493; vermiform, cj’sts of, contribution to 
knowledge of pseudomyxoma of peritoneum 
(Dr. T. Wilson). 1496 

Apperlv, Mr. It. E , effect of ether and chloro¬ 
form on the liver and kidneys in health and 
in certain infections, 524 
Application forms lor sanatorium benefit 
(Parliamentary question), 345 
Appointments, professorial, at Bombay 
Medical College (Parliamentary question!, 
1265; weekly lists of. 62. 129, 278. 346,420, 
493. 564. 673. 7 31. 800, 860, 922, 991, 1053,, 
1122, 1193, 1265, 1337, 1409, 1478, 1560, 1628, 
1695, 1766 

Arbroath Infirmary and Sunday concerts. 1045 
Archiv fur Schiffs- und Tropen Hygiene, 1459, 
1538 

Archives de Mcdeeine et Pharmacio Navales, 
182, 479, 1035,1538 
Argentine, medical affairs in, 739 
Arkwrights. The, a Tale of Old Croydon 
(Or. J. M. Hobson) (review), 1089 
Arm. right, treatment of injury to, in boy 
aged 5i years, 1511 

Arm. upper, wasting of muscles of, in multiple 
exostoses. 1507 

Armengol, Dr R. Pla Y., Diagnostieo Precoz de 
la Tuberculosis Pulmonar, 1912 (review’), 1659 
Armit. Mr. II. W., discussion on pyrogenetie 
properties of B.typhosus, 380 
Armour, Mr. D., chronic circumscribed 
infiammv ion of the corpora cavernosa, 1365 
Armour, Dr. R (i., and Collins, Dr. J., acute 
bulbar p*lsv following on mumps, 709 
Armour, Mr. T. R. W. t and Dunn, Mr N , 
operative and post-operative treatment of 
spasmodic flat-foot, 520 

Armstrong. Dr. G. K . discussion on carcinoma 
of the rectum, 302 ; discussion on intra¬ 
tracheal a imlni tratlon of ether, 377 


Armstrong, Dr. H., endothelioma of the heart, 
1301 

Armstrong. Mr. W., therapy of the radio- 
oxygen bith,304 

Army, British, health of, in 1910, 1677; 
French, hooligans in, and rational treat¬ 
ment of, 843; Indian, liomenclatuie in 
medical services, 562 

Army Medical Service. regifati< ns. examina¬ 
tions, and conditions of service, 639; in 
America, 334 

Arsenic, limit of, in offiei il substancos and 
preparations, and determination of, 546 
Araenious acid and salvarsan, comparative 
value of, in blood and other non syphilitic 
diseases, 315 
Arterial temion, 1131 

Arteries, commoner affections of (Dr. H. 

French). 69 ; senile calcification. 70 
Arterio sclerosis, causes of. 71; definition, 70 ; 
high blood pressure in, 830 ; peripheral re¬ 
sistance theory of, 71 ; prophylaxis and 
treatment by arterial gymnastics, 73; 
“sameness ot calibre,” theory of, 73; treat¬ 
ment by digitalis in heart failure of. 74; 
vaso motor f ictor in, 72; and accid *nta, 
relation between, 485 ; of gastric vessels 
causing tm'matemesis, 1028, 1177 
Artery, internal mammary, ligature of, for 
6tab wound. 710 

Arthritis, chronic, value of bacteriological 
examination of urine in, 12C5; rheumatoid, 
1374; Study of Inflammatory Diseases of 
Joints (Mr.V. Daniel) (review). 1515 ; treated 
by Hoeffteke’s splint, case of. 1364 ; 
and gastric secretions, relation between 
(Dr. A. S. Woodwark and Mr. R. L. M. 
Wallis), 942 ; X ray diagnosis of some forms 
of, 518 ; (leading article). 543 
Artbiitis delormana and injuries, relation 
between, 485 

Arthur, Dr. R , Australia for tuberculous cases, 
185; can Anglo-Saxons colonise the tropics ? 
1541 

Asci’es, treatment by subc utaneous drainage, 
1719 

Ashanti, health and sanitation In, 739 
Ashby, Dr. II. T., relation of iron to anaemia la 
infancy and childhood, also srhowmg what 
a large amount of iron there is stored up in 
the fcetal liver at birth, 150 
Ashmead, Dr. A. S., summary of evidence of, 
relating to prevalence of, syphilis in early 
times in America and East Asia, 498 
Asia, East, syphilis in early times in, 496 
Asia Minor and Syria, cholera in, 1322 
Askin, Dr. T. C., medical profession and the 
National Insurance Act, 1321 
Asquith, Mr., moMou of, to rescind decision of 
House on Sir Frederick Banbury’s Amend¬ 
ment, 1406 

Assimilation and disassimllation in living and 
non-living matter, 676 
Assistants, mistakes of. 1178 
Association of Bri'ish Postal Medical Officers, 
annual dinner, 1762 

Association d Enseignement Medical Pro- 
fessionel, 794 

Association of Fellows of Royal College of 
Surgeons of England, 1713 
Association for the Oral Instruction of the 
Deaf and Dumb, 267 

Association Franyaisc de Chirurgie, Twenty- 
fifth Congress of. 1112 

Association of Municipal Medical Officers 
(Germanv). 977 

Asthenia, infantilism and, Relation to the 
Nervous System (Dr. P. Mathes) (review), 


1379 

.sthma, un’lateral, 1464, 1750 
.svluni, private, near Zurich, 1113 
.syluin doctors, Cork, lectures by, 51 
.sylums, appendicitis in, 17o 
.Uxia (cerebellar), family, in half sisters, 1718; 
Friedreich's, in brother and sister. 1373; 
two cases. 1510 

.thlctes, college of, for France, 1401 
tUntic City, meeting of American Medical 
Kdito's’ Association at. 193 
tmospheric Pollution Committee, 38 
.trophy of muscles of forearms, case of, 1220 
ural cavities, tube for irrigation of, 1662 
.uricle, right, rupture of aneurysm of aorta 
into, 1150 

.nricular fibrillation (Dr. C. K. Lea), 1215; and 
pregnancy, case of (I)r. C. H. Miller), 1218 
urieular flutter, 1740 

ustralasia. medical book catalogue tor, 1195 
ustralia, conditions of practice for British 


Avstrali a. Correspondence from. —National¬ 
isation of hospitals; Venereal prophylaxis; 
Federal committee of the British Medical 
Association ; Obituary ; Honorary nodical 
and surg cal appointments in Melbourne, 266 
-Melbourne Hospital, the new buildings 
fund; Federal quarantine; State Tuber¬ 
culosis Di-pensary at Sydney; Brisbane 
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Hospital; Bonus for babies, 415—Naval 
surgeons; Victorian charities; Public 
health of Victoria, 796—Dispute at a 
hospital; Danger of small-pox, 797—Health 
of South Australia; Interesting action by a 
medical man ; Charities Bill ; Inebriate In¬ 
stitutions; Suicide of a medical man; Pro¬ 
phylaxis of syphilis, 1047--Baby bonus 
scheme; Rival bonus in births; Complaint 
against a hospital; Railway accident, 1552; 
Medical inspection of school children; 
Pharmaceutical defence; Sydney Hospital, 
1553—Federal Quarantine Bill ; Victorian 
Public Health Department ; Home for con¬ 
sumptives; Mouse in bread; Death under 
anesthesia; Fairfield Fever Hospital; 
Health Conference; Hospital Saturday, 
1753, 1759 

Australia, preventive measures agidn^tsyphilis 
in, 1303; for tuberculous cases, 135; tropical 
medicine in, new appointments, 673 
Austria, gilt from, to St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital. 1351; medical men of, visit to Paris, 
336; medical profession of, effect of Balkan 
war upon, 1329; production and consumption 
of beer in, 122 ; regulation of hours of work for 
women in. 917 ; restriction of capital punish¬ 
ment in, 122 

Austria-Hungary, conditions of practice for 
British medical men in, 664 
Auto-inoculation, effect of circulation of blood 
on,1417 
Autotomy. 240 

Avebury, Lord, development of pollen (address 
at Royal Microscopical Society), 57 
Ax minster (Devon;, new cottage hospital for, 
51 

Aytoun, Dr. J. II., acute inversion of the 
uteius, 1^30 


B 

Babies, schemes for bonuses on, in Australia, 
415.1552 

Babtie, Surg.-Gen. W., discussion on factors 
affecting marching power of troops, 463 
Babv show. Mayor of Holborn’s, 993 
Bacilli typhord, living sensibilised, vaccination 
for typhoid tever by (Dr. R. Broughton- 
Alcock), 504 

Bacilluria during pregnancy, 1207; in children, 
1208 

Bacillus carriers among kitchen Btaffof General 
Hospital, Vienna, 1183 

Bacillus coll, hematuria due to, 1206 ; infecting 
maxillary antra, spasmodic rhinorrhua 
cured by irrigation of, 1012 ; infection of, 
simulating appendicitis, 1206; new' method 
of demonstrating presence of, in sewage- 
polluted water (Dr. G. C. Purvis), 433 
Bacillus of Koch, synthesis of, 1739 
Bacillus of proteus group, cultivation of. 
during life, from cerebro spinal fluid of 
meningitis (I)r. E A. Ross), 1292; of 
trachoma, 1181 ; tuberculosis in pleural 
fluids, Yousxet's method of demonstrating 
(Dr. S. R. Gloyne). 827; typhosus, study of 
pyrogenetie properties of. 379 
Back, contusions and sprains of, early func¬ 
tional treatment in, 788; Importance of 
early functional treatment In cases of (Dr. F. 
Shufflebotham). 425, 485; severe stab in, 
from hatpin, 861 

Bacteria, variations in morphological charac¬ 
ters of, and their reactions with sugar under 
different conditions, 380; and other Vege¬ 
table Parasites, Tropical Diseases due to 
(Tropical Medicine and Hygiene) (Dr. C. W. 
Daniels) (review), 1016 

Bacterial infections, acute and chronic, patho¬ 
logy of immunity illustrated by l*ehaviour of 
fluid exudates from tissues and various laxly 
cavities in (Mr. L. S. Dudgeon), 1-7; treat¬ 
ment bv autogenous vaccines (Mr. T. B. and 
Mr. G. B. Scott), 879 

Bacteriology, department of. at King'sCollese, 
London, increased accommodation, 871 ; 
and Ilfcmatology, Clinical, for Practitioners 
(Dr. W. d’Kxto Kinery) (review), 1728; 
H uxlev's influence upon, in early days, 1271 ; 
proposed chair in. for Edinburgh University, 
125#; in India, 562 

Bacterium coll, its varieties and the slgnlfi- 
eance of their occurrence in water-supplies, 
312 

Bagshawe, Dr. F., obituary, 1330 
Bania (Brazil), Faculty of Medicine of, 1313 
Bailey, Dr. C. F., stereoscopic radiography as 
a routine method of examination, ol9 ; 
(leading article), 543 

Bailey, Mr. F. W., employment of alkaloidal 
bodies prior to inhibition, infusion, or sub¬ 
dural injection wi»h a view to abrogating 
deleterious after effects, 523; technique of 
ether administration, opening of discussion, 
1588 


Balnbrldge, Prof. F. A., effects of the reten¬ 
tion of urine, 536 
Bakehouses, sanitation of, 176 
Baldwin, Mr. A., discussion on pelvic 
appendicitis, 1725; tuberculous disease of 
the knee-joint, 13731 

Balfour, Dr. A , a blood puzzle solved, the so- 
called X bodies,24 
Balfour, Dr. T. S., obituary, 798 
Balkan war, cholera disease and privation in 
Constant inople, 1470; Constantinople during, 
1529; effect cf, on Austrian medical pro¬ 
fession, 1329; Italian Rod Cross in, 1330; 
medical experiences in, 1469; need of sur¬ 
geons for, 1163 : outbreak of disease in con¬ 
nexion with, 1619; (see alsu British Red 
Cross Balkan Fund) 

Ball. Dr. >V.. obituary, 920 
Ballanee, Mr. C. A., appointment 1235; 
case of septic thrombosis of the left sigmoid, 
leit cavernous, and left inferior petrosal 
sinuses, with a suggestion for treatment in 
future cases, 1001 ; Cerebral Decompression 
In Ordinary Practice -. An Address (review'), 
1087; epit helial grafting as a means of 
effecting the sure and rapid healing of the 
cavity left by the complete mastoid opera¬ 
tion, 428; Dr. Mvgind and the blood clot 
dressing. 969 

Ballanee, Mr. II. A., discussion on report of 
sjiccial committee on treatment of fractures, 
374; on transartieular operations on knee- 
and elbow- joints lor fracture, 373 ; notes on 
a public medical service scheme established 
in Norwich. 1902, 307 

Ballantyne, Dr. J. W , etiology of eclampsia, 
opening of discussion, 457 
Ballengcr, Dr. W. L.. discussion on acute sup¬ 
puration in middle ear, neglect of, and 
proper treatment. 385; on treatment of 
chronic suppurative disease of ethmoidal 
sinuses, 534 

Baly, Mr 15. C. C., Spectroscopy, 1912 (re¬ 
view). 1660 

Banana-meal industry in India, 195 
Bancels. M. I. L. des. Le goutto l’Odorat 
(Taste and Smoll), 1912 (review), 696 
Bancks, Rev. G. W., Harvest of the Hives 
(review), 1159 

Banffshire, medical men of, and National 
Insurance Act, 728 

Banister, John, contemporary portrait of, 
1506 

Barbicr, M., transitory meningeal disturbances 
of tuberculous origin, 264 
Barclay, Mr. A. E., discussion on gastric ulcer, 
1439; tonic medication, 374 
Bardeleben, von Gen., discussion on sociology 
and eugenics, 328 

Baric, M. K., TraJtc Pratique des Maladies du 
Cieur et do l’Aorte, 1912 (review), 698 
Barium carbonate, accidental poisoning with, 
122; sulphate in X ray diagnosis, 48 
Barker, Mr. A. E., four cases illustrating septic 
diseases of the knee- joint of various origins, 
1510; some unuaual contents in hernial sacs, 
814 

Barker, Prof. L. F., and Estes, Dr. W. L., 
hsematoporphyrinuria as part of a familial 
syndrome, 960 

Barnstaple, borough of, annual report of 
medical officer of health, 474; enteric fever 
at, 559 

Rarometer, caprice of, 1738 
Barozzi, Dr. J., and Pliocas, Prof. G., Thera- 
peulique Chirurgicale et Chirurgie 
Journalicre. 1912 (review), 1087 
Barr, SirJ.. presidential address at British 
Medical Association, 269; role of calcium 
salts as therapeutic agents, 537 
Barracks, wooden, destruction of adult mos¬ 
quitoes in, 1469 

Barratt, Dr. J. O. W., discussion on the 
neuron,316; recent experimental investiga¬ 
tions in regard to the production of immunity 
to carcinoma, 1301 

Barrett, Dr., discussion on syphilis, 85 
Barrett, Mr. J. W., discussion on board of 
trade standard of eyesight for sailors, 384 
Barrs, Dr. A. G., intracranial disease, 1515 
Barry Municipal Hospital, 1546 
Barry urban district, council, report of school 
medical officer, 783 

Bartholomew, Mr. A. A., obituary, 1756 
Barton, Dr. G. A. II., case of death after 
hedonal anesthesia, 1297; discussion on 
anesthetics in pelvic and abdominal opera¬ 
tions, 13C-0; on employment of alkaloidal 
bodies prior to inhalation, infusion, or sub¬ 
dural in jection in anesthetics. 523 ; on Intra¬ 
venous infusion anesthesia, 306 
Barwell, Mr. H., operations for the removal of 
tonsils, 726 

Bashall, Mr. C. E., and Corner, Mr. E. M„ 
amputation in infantile paralysis,874 
Bashford, Dr. E. F., Leyden lecture on cancer, 
1403; review of recent cancer research 
(Middleton-Goldsmith lectures), 1184 


Bassett-Smith, Fleet-Surg. P. W., C.B., R.N., 
blood determination in a case of Chinese 
schistosomiasis, 387 ; Fleming’s (Hecht’s) 
modification and the Wasscrmann test. 568 ; 
presidential address on the evolution aud 
growth of the Naval Medical Sen ice,dellvered 
at the United Services Medical Society. 1063 
Basiian, Dr. H. C., remarks on further experi¬ 
ments concerning the origin of life, 1508 
Basutoland, small-pox and leprosy in, 993 
Bateman, Dr. A. u., a caution, 63; to those 
seeking a lucuin tenent, 494 
Bath, baths of, 559; birth-rate of, 190; British 
Dental Association at, 190; radio-oxygen, 
therapy of, 304 ; sewage of, 559 
Bath, Turco-Roman, 1231 

Bath Royal United Hospital, information for 
students, 610 

Bath Spa, new express to. 1339 
Bathing, forcible, of prisoners, preliminary 
report oil, 801 

Baths, provision of, for colliers, 1682 ; for Paris, 

1755 


Baths of Kissingen, 1481 

Bathurst. Dr. L., ususual pneumococcal infec¬ 
tion, 1149 

Batten, Dr. F. B., case of tremor (?nature). 
1078; celluloid splints in the treatment of 
acute poliomyelitis. 1365; discussion on 
diagnosis and treatment of compression 
paraplegia, 461 ; on respiratory neuroses, 
1368; use of celluloid splints in the treat¬ 
ment of cases of poliomyelitis, 80; and 
Holmes, Dr. Gordon, the progressive spinal 
muscular atrophy of infants (Werdnig 
Hoffmann type), 897 

Battle, Mr. W! II., abstract of two lectures on 
ventral hernia, traumatic or incisional, 
delivered at the Medical Graduates’ College 
and Polyclinic, 997 

Battlefield, improvised methods of aid in, 114 
Bayly, Mr. H. W. Fleming s (Hecht’s) modifi¬ 
cation and the Washermann test, 409 
Bayon, Dr. II., discussion on some insect 
flagellates and the problem of transmission 
of leishmania, 456; epithelial proliferation 
induced by tiie injection of gasworks tar, 
1579; leprosy cultures of Clegg, Duval, 
Kedrow.skv, Rost, and Williams, a com¬ 
parative experimental study, 456 
Bazaar, charity, for medical home, Paris, 1684 
Beal. Dr. F., death of, 562 

Beatsou. Sir G., discussion on acute appendi¬ 
citis, 448 

Beattie, Dr. J. M . appointment of. as city 
bacteriologist, Liverpool. 50; as proiessor of 
bacteriology at Liverpool University, 192; 
histology of experimental rheumatism. 1461, 
1610 ; and Yates, Dr. A. G., variations in the 
morphological characters of bacteria and 
their reactions with sugars under different 
conditions, 380 
Bechuanaland, 1054 

Beckenham, urban district of, annual report of 
medical officer of health, 1238 
Bed isolation in Lh’erpool infectious hospitals, 
727 ; treatment of mental diseases, 413 
Beds in sanatoria (Parliamentary question), 
1559 , „ 

Beddoes, Mr. T. P., The Prescribes Formulary 
and Index of Pharmacy. 1912 (review), 1159 
Bedford County Hospital, Bedford, Information 
for students. 610 

Bee-keeping (Harvest of the Hives)(Rev. G.W. 
Bancks) (review), 1159 

Beer, production aud consumption of, in 
Austria, 122 

Beerbohm, Mrs. C., Necessitous Ladies 
Holiday Fund. 422 

Beit Foundation for Medical Research, 17ol 
Beit Memorial Fellows for Medical Research, 
annual dinner, 1262 

Belfast, Friendly Societies in, and medical 
profession, 856; guardians of. and salaries 
of medical officials, 1328 ; health of. 412 
(1911). 915; hospital abuse in. 915 ; hospitals 
of. effect of National Insurance Act upon, 
263 ; medical profession in, and Friendly 
Societies, 793; and National Insurance Act, 
1045; meetii g in. in relation to National 
Insurance All, 263; post-graduate research 
fund, 669; post-graduate study at, 669; 
scarlet fever in, 856, 1328; tuberculosis 
problem in, 412; unauimity of medical men 
of, relating to National Insurance Act, 9/5 ; 
University of, diploma In public health, 652; 
and neighbourhood, Census returns Jor, 560 
Belfast Asylum, 561 

Belfast Medical School, opening of session, 1111 
Belfast Insurance Committee. 191 
Belfast sanatorium grant (Parliamentary ques¬ 
tion), 344 

Belfast Union Infirmary. 1401 (see also Queen • 
University of Belfast), 628 
I Belfast workhouse hospitals aud medical 


students, 1755 

Belgium, conditions of practice tor Britun 
medical men in, 715 
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Dell, Sir Charles, claim to discovery of motor 
and sensory nerve channel*. 263,900 ; priority | 
of, discussed, 903 ; “Exposition of the Nervous 
System.” criticism of, 903 (see also Bell- 
Magendle controversy) 

Bell, Mr. J. J., discussion on the treatment of 
the inflammatory diseases of the uterine 
appendages, 311 

Bell (John)and Croyden, Ltd., opening of the 
extension of surgical appliances of, 1338 
Bell, Dr. W. B., discussion on calcium salts as 
therapeutic agents, 538 ; (?) malignant 

growth in fox terrier bitch, 1301; uniformity 
in medical reprints, 969 
Bellevue Hospital, beginnings of clinical sur¬ 
gery at, 1682 

Bell-Magendie controversy, 963, 1035, 1242, 
1395 

Bengal, malaria in, 562; small pox in, 1255 
Bonn Ulster Eye, Ear, and Throat Hospital, 
630 

Bennett. Dr. J. M., note on a case of pul¬ 
monary thrombosis, 84 

Bennett,' Mr. K. K., Materia Mcdica and 
Pharmacy for Medical Students, with an 
Appendix on Incompatibility, 1912 (review), 

Benson, Dr. A. H., obituary, 1172 
Benthall, I)r. \\\, obituary* 559 
Ben/ol. intluen •<* of, on leuk.vmia, 250 
Bequests, 799, 898; in aid of .science in France, 
729; to Liverpool charities and the Univer¬ 
sity of Liverpool, 1336 

Bergson, Prof.. Illusions of, and Modern 
Science (H. S. It. Elliot) (review), 296 
Beri beri, further studies upon etiology of, 771 
(Mr. L. Harcourt's statement in House of 
Commons), 59; infantile, 1232; prevention 
and cure (Dr. H. Fraser and Dr. A. T. 
Stanton), 1005 

Berknrt, I)r. J. B., unilateral asthma, 1464 
Berlin, Congress of ltoval Institute of Public 
Health in. 100 


Berlin*. Correspondence from.— Treatment 
of gall-stones; Inquiry into pharmaceutical 
advertisements; Visit of the British Insti¬ 
tute of Public Health, 192 Death of Prof. 
Neumann ; Treatment of malignant growths 
in animals; International Congress of 
Obstetrics and Gyiurcology, 339—Pituitrln, 
extract of the hypophysis, as an ecbolic; 
Exchange of anatomical preparations ; Diph¬ 
theria bacilli in the urine, 857—Judicial 
decision relative to unqualified practice; 
Misuse of the term “specialist”; Sunday 
rest for the medical profession, 976—Associa¬ 
tion of Municipal Medical Officers; Bio¬ 
graphical records of medical men and 
naturalists; Medical aspects of sports, gym¬ 
nastics, and other active exercises, 977— 
Congress on the oare of infants, 1253—The 
mother’s home; Grievances of nurses, 1254 — 
German Red Cross Society; Manufacture of 
catgut for surgical purposes; Death of Pro¬ 
fessor Lohker ; Death of Professor Ebstein; 
Prevention of venereal diseases, 1402—The 
Leyden lecture. 1403 —University of Berlin; 
Foreign medical in Germany; Legislation 
relative to infant’feeding bottles; Decrease 
of the birth-rates, 1618 

Bernard, M. Leon, and Cain, M. A. t ter¬ 
mination of pulmonary tuberculosis by 
subcutaneous and mediastinal emphysema, 

Bernard, Mr. W , obituary, 1684 
Bernays, Augustus Charles : A Memoir (Miss 
T. Bernays) (review), 831 
Bernstein, Dr. J. M., discussion on syphilis, 
85: two cases of glossitis due to syphilis, 
1374j .. -e 

Berry, Mr. J., and Legg, Mr. T. P.. Ilare-lip 
and Cleft Palate, with Special Reference to 
the Operative Treatment and its Results, 
1912 (review), 1785 

Berry, Mr. M. Dickinson, administration of 
anaesthetics in America, 1652 
Bethlein Royal Hospital, information for 
students, 606 

Beurmaun, Dr. L. de. sporotrichosis. 539 
Bibby’s Book on Milk, Section IV., Bovine 
Tuberculosis, Cause, Cure, and Eradication 
(review), 1731 

Blhliographiscbe Monatschrift (review), 517 
Bickersteth, Mr. R. A., ureteric obstruction, 
373 

Bldwell, Mr. L. A., death of, 710; obituary, 
797 

Bierast, Dr., and Conradi, Prof., diphtheria 
bacilli in the urine, 857 

BlkerstafTe, Mr. T , spiral formations in the 
human body, 1030 

Bile, action of, in vitro on development of 
intestinal microbes. 488 
Bile-duct, common, and small intestine, struc¬ 
tures of, a year after ovariotomy in patient 
of 78, death (Mr. J. D. Malcolm), 1009 


Bilharzla, the origin of perforating appendic¬ 
itis, 818 

Bilharzial disease, lesions of, 1375 
Biliary passages, occurrence of cholera vibrio 
in (Maj. B. D. W. Greig), 1423, 1449 
Billington, Mr. W., and Goodwin, Mr. B. G., 
two cases of acute pancreatitis, abdominal 
drainage, appendicostomy, recovery, 752 
Bingham, Mr. S., Words to Wives on Preg- 
nanc> r and Parturition, 1912 (review), 159 
Blo-chemlstry for Dentists and Students (Bio- 
chemle fiir Zahniirzte und Studlerende) (Dr. 
K. IIofTendahl) (review), 1658 ; Elements of, 
for Students and Physicians (Grundriss dor 
Biochemio fiir Studierende und Aerzte) 
(Prof. C. Oppenheimer) (review), 90; Prac¬ 
tical Manual of (Dr. II. L. Kestcven) 
(review), 30; and physics in relat ion to 
dermatology, 463 

Biocytoneurology as revealed by ultra-micro¬ 
scope, 1604 

Biology, teaching of, to students of medicine, 
928; and eugenics, discussion at first inter¬ 
national congress. 327 

Birch, Lieut.-Col. E. A., obituary, 1609, 1687 
Birkenhead, meat inspection at (Parliamentary 
question), 1558 

Birkett, Dr. II. S., discussion on education of 
specialist in laryngology and otology, 454 
Birmingham and Midland Eye Hospital, in¬ 
formation for students, 593 
Birmingham, city of, report on infant 
mortality. 177 ; report of school medical 
officer, 783 

Birmingham, Correspondence from.— The 
University; The General Hospital; British 
Association’s visit; Antituberculosis ex¬ 
hibition ; Employment of the physically 
defective, 119—Antituberculosis exhibition ; 
The University; Warwickshire school 
children, 261—Health of the city, 485— 
Tuberculosis scheme; Acute poliomyelitis; 
Treatment of puerperal fever, 4$6— 1 The 
University; Sanatorium benefit, 791—British 
Hospital* Association ; Concerning sana¬ 
torium benefit, 914—Health of Birmingham ; 
Birmingham General Dispensary; Uni¬ 
versity anatomical department; Proposed 
hospital for nervous diseases, 1044—Health 
of the city, 1324—Midland Medical Society ; 
Birmingham Medical Mission, 1325—Romsley 
Sanatorium ; Tuberculosis exhibitions, 154*6 
—Visit of the British Association ; Birming¬ 
ham crematorium, 1682 

Birmingham General Hospital,Information for 
students, 593 

Birmingham Medical Mission, 1325 
Birmingham. University of, degrees in dental 
surgery, 656 ; degree and diploma in public 
health, 650; information for Btudents. 592; 
pass-lists, 66 ; post-graduate study at, 667 
Birnbaum, Prof. R., Clinical Manual of the 
Malformations and Congenital Diseases of 
the Foetus, 1912 (review),* 1729 
Birth-rate, continued depression of, in England 
and Wales, 711; declining, causes of, 354 ; 
declining, and education authorities (Parlia¬ 
mentary question), 1559 ; of Austria, decrease 
of number of school children consequent on, 
1469; decrease of, in Germany, 1618; 
decreasing, in Prussia. 563; influence of 
heredity upon, 354 ; influence of Industrial 
employment of married women upon (Dr. 
H. R. Jones), 399; and death-rate, some 
points in decline of (Sir S. F. Murphy), 
351,392 ; and social conditions, 353 ; of Bath, 
190 

Birth-rates and death-rates in Queensland, 279 
Births, illegitimate, in British Isles and on con¬ 
tinent, 712 

Births, marriages, and deaths, weekly lists 
of, 63, 130, 205, 279. 347, 421. 493, 565, 
736.801,861, 923. 992, 1054. 1123, 1194, 1266, 
1338, 1409, 1479,1561,1628, 1696 
Births, reporting ot, in New York City, 
responsibility of medical men and mld- 
wl v©8 in, 193; and deaths, registration of, at 
home and abroad, 1169; in United Kingdom 
(Parliamentary question), 1407 
Bishop, Mr. E. 8.,obituary,416 
Bitot, M. B., and Papin, M. F., hjematemesis 
due to arterio-sclerosis of the gastric vessels. 
1028 

“Black peril,”appointment of commission on, 
by South African Government, 489 
Blackham, Mr. R. J., Aids to Tropical Hygiene, 
1912 (review), 952 
Bladder, catheter knotted in, 169 
Bladder, Diseases of (Prof. M. Le Legueu and 
M. E. Michon (review), 1516 
Blair, Dr. D. f discussion on neuroses and 
psychoses of the climacteric, 309 
Blake Society, 348 

Blakeway, lir. H., congenital absence of the 
gall-bladder associated with Imperfect de¬ 
velopment of the pancreas and imperforate 
anus, 365 


Bland-Sutton, Sir J., discussion on sarcomata 
and myelomata ot long bones, 1363 
Bleaching, artificial, of flour, 1384 
Blease, Dr. J. J., resignation of, after 43 years' 
medical officer-ship, 512 

Bleuler, Prof. E.. Theory of Schizophrenic 
Negativism, 1912 (review), 1730 
Blindness (see Colour-blindness) 

Blood, changes induced in, by feeding (study 
in cellular physiology) (Dr. *G. Mann and I)r. 
J.G. Gage), 1069; chloroform in (Dr. G. II. 
Clark and Miss D. Lindsay), 235; circulation 
of, effect- on auto-inoculation, 1417; count and 
tuberculin test, 1489; colon bacillus in (Dr. 
P. N. Panton and Dr. 11. L. Tidy), 15C0; in 
lungs, efFect of collapsed lung on, 1417; 
examination of, cases illustrating the value 
of (Mr. E. H. Shaw), 286; parasites in, 
researches on, at Zoological Gardens, 1528 ; 
the, Guide to Examination of, and to 
Diagnosis and Treatment of Diseases of (Dr. 
G. L. Gulland and Dr. A. Goodall) (rc\icw), 
1016; occurrence of colon bacillus in, 1611 ; 
so-called A bodies found in (Dr. A. Balfour), 
24 

Blood-cells, Human (Atlas der Meiischlichcn 
Blutzellen). 1912 (Dr. A. Papponheim) 
(review), 829; Human Atlas of (Dr. A. 
Pappenheim) (review). 1730 
Blood-clot dressing and Dr. Mygind, corre¬ 
spondence relating to, 969 
Blood infection, etiology of appendicitis as 
result of, with particular reference to tonsils 
as primary seat of Infection (Dr. F. J. 
Poynton and Dr. A. Paine), 439 
Blood pipettes and capillary tubes, simple 
method of cleaning, 1611 
Blood pressure, high (Dr. H. French), 69; in 
arterio-solerosis, 850 ; instrumental measure¬ 
ment, 71; in pulmonary tuberculosis. 1415; 
active and quiescent, 1415; of man, action 
of digitalis on, 460 

Blood-vessels, destruction in tuberculous 
lesions, 1415; disease* of, traumatic der¬ 
matitis and other cutaneous lesions in rela¬ 
tion to, 540; (see also Cardiovascular 
system) 

Blumfeld, Dr. J., Anaesthetics: a Practical 
Handbook, 1912 (review), 829 
Blyth, Mr. J.,“The Hidden Fear,” 1912 (re¬ 
view), 700 

Board of superintendence of Dublin hospitals 
(Parliamentary question), 1264 
Board of Trade, standard of, of eyesight, for 
sailors, 384 

Bodies, dissection of, action of Dublin board of 
guardians in relation to, 1548 
Body, heini-hypertropliv of. with nanus and 
varicose veins (Mr. K. D. Telford), 1291 ; 
Human, Marvels of, the Idea of God in 
Contemporary Sciences (Dr. L. and Dr. P. 
Murat) (review), 761 ; spiral formations in, 
1030; and mind, relationship between, 
1135 

Body cavities, fluid exudates from, behaviour 
in acute and chronic bacterial Infections, 
illustrating pathology of Immunity (Mr. 
L. S. Dudgeon), 1-7 

Body, Human (Dr. A. Keith) (review), 
1731 

Body Jnices, Physiology of (Physiologie der 
Kfirpersiifte) (review*), 949; Handbuch der 
Veigleichenden Physiologie (review), 1226 
Bokay, Dr. A., dietetic treatment of exoph¬ 
thalmic goitre, 919 

Bolton, Dr. C. t role of the gastric juice in the 
pathology of gastric ulcer, 535 
Bolton, home for mentally defective and 
crippled children at, 921 
Bombay, cholera in, 194 ; dispensary for Jew s 
of, 1255; malaria in (Parliamentary ques¬ 
tion), 1122 ; tuberculosis in. 1551 
Bombay Medical College, professorial appoint¬ 
ments at (Parliamentary question), 1265 
Bond, Dr. C. 11., discussion on death certifica¬ 
tion and registration. 1587 
Bond, Mr. C. J., medical profession and the 
National Insurance Act, 555 
Bondurant, Dr. E., terminal states in pellagra 
resembling general paralysis, 1602 
Bone, carpal scaphoid, fracture of, associated 
with median nerve involvement (Mr. W. A. 
Campbell), 1296; development and growth 
of, normal and abnormal, 314 ; tuberculosis 
of, point of origin in, 1528; wire suture 
of, advantages of iron wire over silver and 
other metals (Mr. B. W. II. Groves), 945 
Bones, fcrtal, discharge of, through rectum, 
ovariotomy about 40 years after, recovery, 
death a year later at age of 78 from strictures 
of small intestine and of common bile-duct 
(Mr. J. D. Malcolm), 10C9 ; long, sarcoma of, 
treatment (Sir F. Eve), 1355; sarcomata and 
myelomata of, 1362; discussion on, 1435; 
simple fracture of, in children, operative 
treatment of (Mr. H. H. Sampson), 433; and 
Joints, Diseases of (Mr. A. II. Tubby) (re¬ 
view), 1376; Tuberculous Diseases of, 1911 
(Sir W. W. Cheyne) (review), 882 
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Bones at wrist, injuries to, analysis of, bated 
on radiographic examination of 214 cases 
(Dr. R. Knox and Dr. B. W. A. Salraond), 
1213 

Bonier, Dr. C. A., records of longevity, 862 
Bonnier, Dr. P., retarded awakening of the 
nervous centres, 1549; treatment oF i, trac/’ 
413 

Bony tumours, conservative resection of, and 
repair by transplantation, 397 
Bookmarker, novel, 1481 
Books that Count (review), 1732 
Books, <fcc.. received, weekly lists of, 61, 203, 
277, 420. 492, 563, 736, 799, '859, 922,1052, 1193, 
1262, 1337, 1407, 1478, 1559, 16i7, 1694, 1765 
Booth, General, operation on, for double 
cataract, 1073 

Boott.bv, Dr. W. M., suture of the experi¬ 
mentally divided tho acic aorta, 1169 
Bootle, borough of, report of school medical 
officer, 1173 

Boruttau, Dr. II., and ManD, Dr. L., Handbuch 
der Gesantem Medizinischf n Anwendungen 
der Elektrizitat, 1911 (review), 239 
Bossi. Prof. L. M., Die Gynkkologlsche Pro- 
phvlaxebei Wahnsinn, 1912 (review), 157 
Bott; Mr. S., pregnancy and an ovarian cyst 
containing 32 pints of fluid, 84 
Bournemouth Medical Society. 1076 
Bowel, cancer of, colectomy in, 224; histo¬ 
logy, 218: recognition of, 221; spontaneous 
cure of, 218; surgery on, 217; varieties of, 
218; sari oma of. 226 ; surgery of, clinical 
features, 220 

Bowie, Dr. J. M., discussion on malingering, 
1654 

Bowling, Dr. S. T., the administration of the 
vapours of ether and chloroform with oxygen, 
either separately or mixed in any proportion 
and in (approximately) definite percentages, 
377 


Box, Dr. C. R., discussion on case of anaemia of 
pernicious type with acholuric jaundice, 


Boyce, Sir R., the late, memorial to, at Liver¬ 
pool University, 50 

Bovd. Mr. S. t case of osteoma of the forearm, 
1517 

Boyle, Mr. II. E. G., discussion on intravenous 
hedonal, 1221; intratracheal ether apparatus, 
1520 

Bradbume, Mr. A. A., investigation into the 
relation of ocular Imbalance and auditory 
affections, 526; lacrymation, 1015, 1221; 
management of visual defects in chi'dren 
under the Medical Inspection Act, 522. 523 
Bradford, Dr. E. II., and Lovett, Dr. R. W., 
Orthopedic Surgery, 1912 (review), 1225 
Bradford Royal Infirmary, information for 
students, 610 

Bradley, Capt C. B. Sylvester, R.A.M.C , 
evacuation of sick and wounded in the 
Territorial Force. 1084 

Bradley, Dr <>. C., Guide to the Dissection of 
the Dog, 1912 (review), 442 
Bradshaw. Dr. T. R., discussion on early 
cardiac complications of rheumatism, 300; 
< n treat mentof tuberculosis with tuberculiD, 
1369 

Bradshaw lecture on the biology of tumours 
(Mr. C. M. Moullin) 1567 ; the diagnosis and 
treatment of incipient pulmonary tuber¬ 
culosis, delivered at the Royal College of 
Physicians, Londi n Dr. D. B. Lees), 1278; 
(leading article 1 , 1309 

Brain, angiospasm of, 14f3, 1541; motor and 
speech paralysis, due to (Dr. W. Russell), 
1349; Dccom press'on of, in Ordinary Prac¬ 
tice (Mr. C. A. Ballance) (review), 1087; 
lesions of, produced by electro* ution. 1448; 
maldevelopment of (? sclerosis) with infan¬ 
tilism and idiocy, rase of, 1219; non develop¬ 
ment of, case, 1507; and spinal cord, patho¬ 
logies! effects of poliomyelitis upon, 1272; 
“of the Nation and Other Verses” (Mr. 
0. L. Graves) (review). 833 ; syphilis of, case, 
1511 ; tissue, extract of. use of, in treatment 
of vark us forms of insanity. 539 
Brains, senile, mi ,: * *ry plaques found in, 1667 
Braine, Mr. C. C., discussion on employment 
of alkaloidal bodies prior to inhalation. 
Infusion or subdural Injection in ana'sthetlcs, 
524 ; on examination of patient- by ames- 
thetist tome days previously to operation, 
306 

Bramwell. Dr. B., discussion on malingering, 
1653, 1654 

Bramwell, Dr. E , discussion on malingering, 
1654 

Brand, Dr. A. T., reflex stimulation of the 
vagus centre in sea-sickness. 1338 
Brandy. Cognac, sans sucre. 1161 
Bransr-n, Mr. F. W., and Sharp, Dr. G., 
standar* isatlnn of digitalis. 4(5 
Branch, Dr. W F., et rly diaguotls of renal 
tubercuosis. 1312 

Biaun, Dr. II., and .Teichmann, Dr. E , 
Versuche zur lmmunisierung gegen Trj- 
panosomen, 1912 (review), 1730 


Bread, mouse In, 1758; pure, and teeth (Par¬ 
liamentary question), 1336 
Breadmaking. Chemistry of (Mr. J. Grant) 
(review), 1379 

Breast, same, carcinoma and sarcoma (Dr. 
E. H. Kettle), 750 

Breasts and axil!*, both, recurrent cancer of, 
complete eradication, death 15 years later 
from heart disease (Mr. R. C. Lucas), 1644 
Braind, M., medical experts in cases relating 
to industrial accidents, 121 
Briand, M., and Vinchon, M., cocalnism, 1617 
Brickyards, epithelioma in (Parliamentary 
question), (0 
Bridgwater Ilospital, 1616 

Briggs, Prof, H., discussion on treatment of 
the infl-minatory diseases of the uterine 
appendages, 3ll; remarks on obstetrics in 
Liverpool, 310 

Brighton, centenarian at, 924 
Bright’s disease, 389 
Brisbane Ilospital, 415 

Briscoe, Mr. J. F., discussion on death certi¬ 
fication and registration, 1587 ; treatment of 
ringworm, 1054 

Bristol, city of, report of school medical 
officer, 1&34; meat inspection at (Parlia¬ 
mentary question), 1558 ; organisation of 
sanatorium bonetit in, 558; post-graduate 
study at, 667; report of medical officer of 
health for, 736 ; University of. appointments 
and pass-lists, 343; degree in dental surgery, 
656 ; Diploma in Public Health. 651; 
honorary degrees at, 440; information for 
students, 600 ; pass lists, 273, 343,1119 ; sana¬ 
torium benefit in,673 


Bristol and thk Western Counties, Corre¬ 
spondence from.— KiDg and Queen at the 
Bristol Royal Infirmary; School medical 
inspection in Cornwall; The Cornish pasty, 

50— New' Cottage Hospital for Axminster 
(Devon); Nurses and the Workmen’s Com¬ 
pensation Act; Conversion of a workhouse, 

51— Medical inspection of school children in 

Bristol; Bristol Royal Infirmary ; Interesting 
case under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, 410—Sanitary Inspectors’ Association; 
Cornwall in June; New joint sanitary 
appointment in Gloucestershire; Hospital 
Saturday at Ilfracombe, 411—Bristol General 
Hospital ; Salaries of workhouse medical 
officers ; Cottages in rural Somerset; School 
medical inspector for Exeter; Devon county 
council and National insurance Act; In¬ 
sanitary dwellings and heart disease, 792— 
Sanatorium and medical benefit in Bristol; 
Honorary degrees of the University of 
Bristol; The St. Austell urban council* and 
the Local Government Boar 1 ; Isolation 
hospitals in Devonshire ; The Newton Abbot 
(Devon) Hospital, 974—Bristol Medlco- 
Chirurgical Society ; Charge against a Bristol 
midwife; Radio-active springs at Clifton; 
Poor-law Conference at Plymouth ; Pedicu¬ 
losis in Devon; Devonshire butter; “An 
enormous increase of sa ary”; New work- 
in.u-e infirmary for Gloucester ; Prevention 
of consumption in Gloucestershire, 1109- 
Ad ministration of sanatorium beuefit in 
Bristol, 1248—University of Bristol; Installa¬ 
tion of Lord Ilaldaneas Chancellor; Sanitary 
condition of Port Isaac, Cornwall; Mid wives’ 
Act in Cornwall; Exeter Childrens Home; 
Winslev Sanatorium ; Death of Mr. Albert 
William Coppinger, L.R.C.P., L.R.C.S., 

L.M. Kdhi.; Death of Mr. Edward James 
Levcrton-Spry, M.R.C.S , L.M., L.S.A., 

1249—University of Bristol annual meeting 
of the Court; Sanatorium accommodation in 
Bristol ; Colston Day in Bristol; Exeter 
Dispensary :an interesting election; Research 
Defence Society, 1466—Chard board of 
guardians and vaccination; The late Mr. 
Sidney Morse, L.RC.P. & S. Edin., 1467— 
University of Bristol : the recently conferred 
honorary degrees ; Bristol tuberculosis 
scheme*; Annual dinner of the Bristol 
Medical School: Bristol Health Committee : 
appointment of iredical man as chairman ; 
Research Defence Society; “Fetching the 
doctor”; South Devon and E ist Cornwall 
Hospital, Plymouth, 1615—Brldgw*ater Hos¬ 
pital ; Disputed medical account ; Weston- 
Buper-Mare Hospital, 1616—Bristol medical 
men and the Insurance Act; Bristol Royal 
Infirmary ; Children’s Hospital, Bristol; 
Dilke Memorial Hosnital; Hospital Saturday 
at Ilfracombe; Death of Mr. Joseph Fuller, 
1752,1753 


Bristol Children’s Hospital, unusual visitor to, 
190 

Bristol Dispensiry for Ihe Prevention of Con¬ 
sumption, 190 

Bristol General Hospital, staff of, 601 
Bristol Provisional Medical Committee at d 
National Insurance Act, 1404 


Bristol Royal Infirmary, staff of. 601 

British Association, visit of, 1682 

British Astronomical Weather Almanac for 
1912 (review), 700 

British Dental Association, thirty-second 
annua 1 general meeting. 486; at Bath, 190 

British Fire Prevention Committee, election 
of medical men on council, 1633 

British Guiana Medical Annual for 1910,1912 
(review), 954 

British Hospitals Association Conference at 
Birmingham, 914 

British Institute of Public Hea'th, visit of, to 
Berlin, 192 

British Journal of Inebriety (review). 1228 

British Medical Association, action of. relating 
to National Insurance Act (leading article). 
244; eighteenth annual meeting in Liver¬ 
pool, commentary, 299, 371; address in 
medicine (leading article), 245; addrets in 
surgery (leading article). 246; annual ex¬ 
hibition, 270, 316, 390; annual Representa¬ 
tive meeting, 268; demands of (Parliamentary 
question), 277; proceedings, 267; Proceed¬ 
ings in the Sections: Anesthetics, papers 
by Dr. Felix S. Rood and others on intra¬ 
venous iiifusion anesthesia, Mr. Alexander 
Wilson and others on the importance of 
affording the anaesthetist an opportunity of 
making a thorough examination of the 
patient some days previously to operation 
and after the nature of the operation had 
been disclosed, 305; Mr. C. Leedbam-Green 
on the comparison of methods employed for 
inducing anaesthesia and analgesia respec¬ 
tively, Dr. Albert Eh ren fried on the 
intratracheal administration of ether. 
Dr. S. Thompson Rowling on the ad¬ 
ministration of the vapours of ether 
and chloroform with oxj'gen, 376; papers, 
Ac., by Mr. F. W. Bailey. Dr. A. G. 
Levy, Mr. Raymond B. Apperly. 523; 
Anatomy : papers by Sir William Jiacewen. 
on the deve’optrent and grow th of bone, 
normal and abnormal, 313 ; Prof. A. M, 
Paterson, Prof. Peter Thompson, Prof. A. 
Campbell Geddes, Dr. W. P. Gowland, Mr. 
R. G. Brown and Pr* f. Wright. Prof. 
Johnson Symington, and Dr. J. S. Dickey, 
388 ; Bacteriology and State Medicine 
papers by Dr. A. C. Houston and others 
on B. cofi, its varieties, and the significance 
of their occurrence in water supp ies, 312; 
Mr. E. C. Hort and Dr. W. T. Penfold on 
the study of the pymgcneiic properties of 
the B. tjphosus. Dr. J. Cruickshank on the 
direct cultivation of tubercle bacilli from 
tuberculous tissues. 379 ; Prof. B. Ernrys- 
Roberts and Dr. S. B. Walsh, Capt. A. 
Whitmore, Dr. J. Eyre, Dr. J. Freeman, Dr. 
W. James Wilson,528; Dermatology: papers 
by Prof. W. G. Smith on physics and bio¬ 
chemistry in relation to dermatology. Dr. 
Arthur Whitfield and others on acne and 
selx>rrhuia, their causation and treatment, 
463 ; Dr. Lucien de Reurmann, Dr. J. L. 
Bunch, Dr. G. Stopford-Taj lor, Mr. J. K. R. 
McD< nagh. Dr. J. Goodwin Tomkinaon. 
Profeasor Frank Cole Madden, Dr. David 
Walsb, Dr. G. Norman Meachen, 539; 
Diseases of Children (including Ortho¬ 
pedics) : papers by Mr. H. J. Stiles and 
«thers on the After-results of the Ma;or 
Operations for Tuberculous Disease of 
Joints, 302; Dr. Robert Hutchison on the 
dyspepsias of childhood after the period of 
infancy, Mr. A. H. Tubbv on a method of 
operating for webbed fingers, 450; Mr. 
G. C. K. Simpson and Mr. N. Dunn, Mr. 
T. R. W. Armour and Mr. N. Dunn. Pro¬ 
fessor M. Jansen, Mr. J. S. Kellett Smith, 
Mr. G. II. Kdlngtcn, Dr. C. Paget Lapwge. 
Mr. W. S. Ha ugh ton. Mr. R. C. Elmalie, l>r. 
F. C. Eve, 520; Electro-therapeutics ; papers 
by Professor E. Ruthetford on the chemical 
action of the radiation of radium, Mr. 
Ernest II. Shaw on the action of radium and 
X rays in malignant growths, Dr. N. S 
Finzi on the forms of malignant dlsea*v 
benefited by radium treatment, Mr. W. 
Armstrong on the therapy of the radio- 
oxygen bath, Mr. E. II. Hewlett on 
the standardisation of radium dosage. 304; 
Dr. Lewis Jones and others on ionic medica¬ 
tion. Dr. S. Sloan on the physics of ionic 
medication. Dr. Florence A. Stoney on the 
cure of exophthalmic goitre by Roentgen 
rays, other papers by Dr. G. F. Haentech, 
Dr. F. ncrnaman-Johnson. Dr. A. K. Rayner. 
and Dr. W. Bonham Snow. 374 ; Dr. Reginald 
Morton on the X rav diagnosis of some forms 
of arthritis, Dr. Alfred C. Jordan on Peri¬ 
bronchial phthisis, other papers by Mr. S. 
Gilbert Scott. Dr. C. Fred. Bailey* Dr. F. 
Howard UumphrK Mr. W. llampstn. 513. 
Electro-Therapeutics and Aratomy * Dr. 
A. F. Hertz and others on the normal 
stomach, 517; Gynaecology and OM*e‘ rio 
papers by Dr. W. S. A Griffith and other* ca 
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the results of treatment of the inflammatory 
diseases of the uterine appendages, 310 ; Dr. 
K. W. Johnstone. Dr. D. Shannon, Dr. J P. 
Hedley, Sir John Byers. Dr. W. E. Fothergill, 
530 ; Combined Sections of Gynaecology and 
Obstetrics and Pathology: papers by Dr. 
J. W. Ballantyne and others on the etiology 
of eclampsia, 457; Laryngology and Rhino- 
logy : papers by Dr. Otto Kah er and others 
on the differential diagnosis of o sophageal 
stenoies, 385 ; Professor M. Ilajek and 
others on the treatment of chronic suppura¬ 
tive disease of the ethmoidal sinuses. 533; 
Medical Sociology: papers by Dr. R. U. 
Rentoul on a public medical service under 
professional control, Mr. II. A. Ballance on 
a public medical service scheme e&tablishe t 
in Norwich in 1902, Dr. K. W. W. Henry on 
the public medical service recently estab¬ 
lished in Leicestershire and Rutlandshire, 
Dr. M. Dewar on reform of out patients' 
departments of hospitals, 306 ; Dr. A. Gordon 
Gillian and others on administrative pro¬ 
visions for the prevention of malingering, 
378; Dr. Henry Harvey and others on the 
payment by capitation r. payment per 
attendance, 448; Medicine: papers by Dr. 
David B. Lees and others on the diagnosis 
and treatment of early cardiac complications 
of rheumatism, 300; Sir Bertrand Dawson 
and others on the jwithogenesis, diagnosis, 
and mpdlcil treatment of gastric ulcer, 371 ; 
Dr. William Ewart on a systematic posterior 

f iercussion of the apices," and of the “oval 
nterspinous dulnesV’ as an aid to early 
diagnosis. Dr. P. J. Cainmidge on the quan¬ 
titative regulation of the diet in diabetes, 
Major T. W. Gibbard on salvarsan in syphilis, 
other papers by Dr. I). J. A. Chowry-Muthu, 
Dr L. D. Parsons, Dr. S. Vere Pearson, Dr. 
F Kufenacht Walters, Dr. W. Gordon, 
445 ; Navy, Array, and Ambulance : 
papers by Capt N. Dunlxtr Walker, Fleet- 
Surg. A. G Wildev, Fleet-Surg. W\ A. 
Whitelegge, L'eut.-Col. Nathan Raw, 463; 
Neurology and Psychological Medicine: 
papers by Dr. Percy Smith and others on 
the neuroses and psychoses of the climac¬ 
teric, their prognosis and treatment, 308; 
Dr. Ernest S. Reynolds aud others on the 
diagnosis and treatment of compression 
paraplegia, paper by Dr. Colin F. McDowall, 
46L; Dr. J. Mitchell Clarke, Dr. William 
Alexander, Dr. W. Maule Smith, Dr. Ivy 
McKenzie, and Dr. R. M. Marshall, Dr. A. T. 
Schofield and Dr. Murray Leslie, 538; 
Ophthalmology: papers by Mr. George 
Coats and others on irido-eyclitia with 
special reference to pathology, Dr. Karl A 
Grossmann on the Board of Trade standard 
of eyesight for sailors. 382; Dr. George 
Mackay and others on tuberculin in diseases 
of the eye. Dr. James Hiushelwood on the 
treatment of word-blindness, acquired and 
congenital, 451; Mr. Sydney Stephenson 
and others on the use of salvarsan in diseases 
of the eye, other papers by Dr. Inglls 
Pollock, Mr. A. A. Bradburne, Dr. Jameson 
Evans, 525; Otology: papers by Mr. R. H. 
Woods and others on acute suppuration in 
the middle ear, 334; Dr. J. Kerr Love on 
the prevention of deafness in non suppura¬ 
tive cases, Mr. G. J. Jenkins on the indica¬ 
tions for Schwartze’s operation, 454 ; Otology 
and Laryngology: papers bv Dr. Holger 
Mygind and others on the education of t he 
specialist in laryngology and otology, 453; 
Pathology : papers by Prof. J. Lorraio"Smith 
and others on Bright's disease, 389; Dr. T. J. 
Horder. Dr. C. Bolton, Dr. T. Sherman and 
Dr. ,J. H. Harvey Pirie, Dr. H. Maclean. Dr. 
O. T. Williams. Mr. D. P. Daibreck Wilkie, 
534 ; Pharmacology an \ Therapeutics : papers 
by Dr. A. Goulston on dextrose in the treat¬ 
ment of certain forms of heart disease, Dr. 
O. T. Williams on cod liver oil and its action 
in phthisis, Prof. C. R. Marshall on clinical 
experiences with tetrahydropapaveroline 
hydrochloride, Prof. F. J. Charteris on the 
comparative value of arsenious acid and of 
silvarsan in blood and other non-syphilitic 
diseases, 314; Dr. G. A. Gibson and others 
on the treatment of heart mu«cle affections 
apart from valvular disease, Dr. A. J. Clark, 
Dr. F. W. Price, Dr. C. J. Macalister. 460; 
Sir James Barr aud others on the rule of 
calcium salts as therapeutic agents, 537; 
Physiology: papers by Dr. F. W. Mott and 
others on the bio-physics and bio-chemistry 
of the neuron, 315; Dr. T. Graham Brown, 
Prof. Benjamin Moore, Dr. II. E. Ro*f, 462 ; 
Prof. F. A. Bainbridgc, Dr. H. M. Vernon, 
Prof. C. S. Sherrington, Dr. J. A. Milroy, 
Prof. T. II. Milroy, Prof. R. J. Anderson, 
036; State Medicine: papers by Dr. J. C. 
McV*il on the administrative measures in 
tuberculosis, Dr. James Niven and others 
new developments in tuberculosis, 381; 
R. J. Eraklne Young and others on 


children and dental diseases, Dr. C. II. 
Phillips and others on isolation in scarlet 
fever, other papers by Mr. A. A. Bradburne, 
Dr. J. S. Mackintosh, 521; Surgery: papers 
by Mr. W\ Harrison Crlpps andotherson the 
treatment of carcinoma of the rectum, 301; 
Prof. E. Hurry Fenwick and others on the 
diagnosis and treatment of tuberculous 
disease of the urinary tract, the report of 
the Special Committee on the Treatment of 
Fractures, other papers by Mr. W. Sampson 
Handley, Mr. A. Don, Mr. K. Bickersteth,372; 
Mr. J. F. Dobson on the treatment of gastric 
ulcer by excision and partial gastrectomy, 
Mr. dc Courcey Wheeler on the surgery of 
the sacro-iliac joint, Mr. P. Newbolton sub¬ 
clavian aneurysm, Mr. P. J. Freyer on 1000 
cases of total enucleation of the enlarged 
prostate, Mr. Herbert J. Paterson on acute 
appendicitis, also piper by Dr. W. Ewart, 
447; Tropical Me iicine: papers by Dr. J. W. 
W. Stephens and Dr. II. II. Hantham on 
trypanosoma lthodesiense. Dr. Weinberg on 
helminthic toxins, 386 ; Dr. Aldo Castellanl, 
Professor Charles Duval, Professor K. 
Marchoux, Dr. II. Bayon, Captain W. S. 
Patton, Dr. K. Row, Dr. H. B. Fanthara, 455 ; 
Dr. Malcolm Watson, Dr. W. Carnegie 
Brown, Dr. W\ F. Law, Prof. F. C. Madden, 
527 ; federal committee of. 266; memo¬ 
randum as to medical benefit furnished to, 
by Chancellor of Exchequer. 1620; position of 
medical profession in relation to National 
Insurance Act, 1256. 1331: presidential 
address of Sir James Barr, 269 ; special repre¬ 
sentative meeting of, in regard to National 
Insurance Act, 1472; State Sickness Insur¬ 
ance Committee of, and National Insurance 
Act, 54 ; statement to, by Mr. Lloyd George 
In regard to National Insurance Act. 1332; 
visit of, to Birmingham. 119; and the Insur¬ 
ance Commissioners,344 ; Stevens r. British 
Medical Association. 1314 
British Lying-in Hospital, 1624 
British Medical Benevol.nt Fund, 93; new 
title of, 399 

British medical men, conditions of practice 
abroad, 661 

British Pharmaceutical Conference, 337, 405 
British Red Cross Balkan Fund, 1179 
British Red Cross Society, 1318 
British Weather Chart, 1912 (review), 700 
Broadbent, Sir J., rupture of an aneurysm of 
the aorta into the right auricle, 1150 
Broadwood, Miss B. M., National Insurance 
Act and the Cottage Benefit Nursing 
Association, 1106 

Brockbank, Dr. E. M., discussion on gastric 
ulcer, 1439 

Brodmann, Dr., grant to, 1236 
Broglio, Dr. D. de, swallowed fishing-hook, 
440 

Bromide, delirium following large doses of, 

252 

Brompton II spital for Consumption, lectures, 

990 

Bronchi and Lungs, Primary Malignant 
Growths of (Dr. J. A. Adler) (review), 
1657 

Bronchitis, mortality from, in Ireland, 965 
Bronner, Dr. A., notes on two cases of painful 
ulcer (fissure- of the mouth of the oeso¬ 
phagus associated with atrophic catarrh of 
the pharynx, 386 

Brooks, Lucy, Physiology and Anatomy Made 
Easy, 1912 (review), 516 

Brooks, Dr. W. T., and Gibson, Dr. A. G., 
case of retrogressive tuberculous menin¬ 
gitis, 815 

Broughton-Alcock, Dr. W., vaccination for 
typhoid fever by living sensibilised bacilli 
typhosi. 504 

Brown, Dr. A., ophthalmology of general prac¬ 
tice, 116, 336 

Brown. Dr. J. J. G., election of, 1633 
Brown, Mr. G., medical profession and the 
National Insurance Act, 851 
Brown, Mr. R. G., and Wright, Prof W., 
vestigial structures in relation to the 
epididymis. 388 

Brown, Dr. T. G.. discussion on some instances 
of uncertainty in reflex reactions, 537; 
mechanics of progression, 462 
Brow’n, Dr. W. C., Royal Society of Medicine 
and the Society of Tropical Medicine and 
Hvgiene, 1395 

Brown, Dr. W. S., sanitation of agricultural 
estates In the tropics, 527 
Browne, Mr. B. A., discussion on adminis¬ 
trative provisions for prevention of 
malingering, 379 

BrownUn movement, observations on, with 
special reference to anthrax spore, 523 
Browning, Dr. C. II. and others, Recent 
Methods in the Diagnosis and Treatment of 
Syphilis. W&ssermann 8erum Reaction and 
Ehrlich's Salvarsan (review), 1658 
Browning, Mr. II., and Power, Dr. F. B. 
choline In taraxacum root, 1605 
cc 4 


Browning, Mr S. H., discussion on Irido¬ 
cyclitis. 383; on use of salvarsan in diseases 
of eye. 526 

Bruce, Mr. S. N.. on the treatment of pul¬ 
monary tuberculosis by the prolonged 
inhalation of antiseptic and sedative vapours, 
1318 

Bruce. Dr. W. Ironside, discussion on sarco¬ 
mata and myelotvmta of long bones, 1437 
Bruger, Dr. C. A. L , and Wolbach. Dr. B., 
contribution to the pathology and his.ology 
of trypanosomes, 387 

Brugsch, Dr. T., and Schittenhelm, Dr. A., 
Lehrbuch Klinischer Uu tersuchungsnoeth- 
oden iiir Studierende und Aerzte, 1911 
(review), 884 

Brussels, University of, information lor 
students, 633 

Bryant, Mr. T H., County Churches: Suffolk, 
1912 (review), 1021 

Bryce, Dr. P. II., displacement of rural 
dwellers In Canada, 1041 
Bubh. Mr. II. J., aluminium cooking utensils, 
1036 

Bubo, climat ic, 1605 

Buchanan, Dr. R. J. M., discussion on patho¬ 
genesis, diagnoses, and medical treatment of 
gastric ulcer, 372; on treatment of tubercu¬ 
losis with tuberculin, 1369 ; laboratory work 
under the National Health Insurance and 
the Public Health Acts. 1246 
Buckley, Mr. C. H., some points in malioger- 
ing. 1182 

Bucks County Lunatic Asylum at Stone, 
annual report for 1911, 101 

BrDAPKST, CoURKSPOXDKNl E FROM. — A liew 
disease occurring among soldiers; New 
Hungarian University; Title of nobility for 
a surgeon ; Implantation of hair, 734 — Neo- 
salvar»an; Dietetic treatment of exoph¬ 
thalmic goitre, 918. 919—Seventeenth Inter¬ 
national Congress of Medicine; The National 
Committee of Hungary, 1112—Menstrual 
irregularities symptomatic of tuberculosis, 
1113 

Buffalo, epidemic poliomyelitis in, 795, 1114 
Buildings, by-laws for, 891 
Bull, Dr. J. W., professional men and the 
income-tax, 1629 

Bull, injury to Prof. Desgrez by, 492 
Bunch. Dr. J. L., congenital syphilitic Infant 
treated by intravenous In jection of salvarsan, 
1506; treatment of iuvvi based on more than 
2000 cases, 539 

Butch, Dr. G. J., Practical Exercises in Physio¬ 
logical Optics. 1912 (review), 157 
Burei, Prof., serious accident to, 439 
Burgess, Mr. A. H., discussion on gastric ulcer, 

1439 

Burghard, Mr. F. F.. and Cheyne, Sir W. 
Watson. Manual of Surgical Treatment, 1912 
(review), 1591 
Burma, University for, 562 
Burn, fatal poisoning due to use of picric acid 
as dusting powder for, 471; picric acid used 
as dusting powder for, resulting in fatal 
poisoning, 727 

Burns, Mr. J., modern pauperism, 189 
Burns followed by peculiar condition of ears, 
471 

Burr, Dr. C, W., anglo-neurotic oedema cured 
after the administration of salvarsan, 470 
Burrows, Dr. H., Surgical Instruments and 
Appliances used in Operations, 1912 (review), 
516 

Bury, county borough of, report of school 
medical officer, 1 1 73 

Bushbv, Dr. T., discussion on administrative 
provisions for prevention «>f malingering, 
579; on payment by capitation v. payment 
per attendance, 450 
Bushlre. plague at. 483 

Bushnell, l)r. F. G., medical profession and 
the National Insurance Act. 187 
Business establishments, danger of fire in, at 
Christmas season, 169.7. 

Buatecd, Brig.-Surg. A. E. (the late), 

memorial to, 1241 

Butchart, Dr. W., dismissal of. by Renfrew 
and Clydebank Joint Hospital Board, 263 
But ler, Mr. G. II., note on a case of inversion 
of the uteruB, 1584 

Butler. Mr. T. 11., discussion on iridocyclitis, 
3^3; on use of tuberculiu in diseases of eye, 
452 

Dutlin, Sir II., Bart, (the late;. Three Lectures 
on Unicellula Cancri, the Parasite of Cancel, 
edited by It. H. Paramore, 1912 (review), 886 
Butter, Devonshire, 1109 

Buxton, radio-active nitrogenous thermal 
springs at, 35 

Buxton, Dr. D. W., discussion on administra¬ 
tion of anesthetics, 378; on effect of ether 
and chloroform on liver and kidneys in 
healtli and in certain infections, 525; on 
employment of alkaloldal bodies prior to 
inha)ation, Infusion, or subdural injection Ju 
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aniesthetics. 524 ; on examination of patient 
by anaesthetist some days previously to 
operation, 306; on intravenous infusion 
anaesthesia, 306; preparation, choice of 
anaesthetic, and its management in difficult 
types of patients during abdominal and 
jielvic operations, opening of discussion, 
1299; remarks on now methods of anaes¬ 
thesia, 305 

Buzzard, Dr. K. F., discussion on respiratory 
neuroses, 1368 
By-laws for buildings, 891 

Byers. Sir J., discussion on eclampsia, 459; on 
rupture of the uterus in ease of concealed 
accidental ha inorrhago, 531; on the treat¬ 
ment of the inflammatory diseases of the 
uterine apj>endages, 311: rashes occurring 
during the puerporium, 532 
Bvme, Dr. J., Sea-sickness and Health, a 
Manual for Travellers, 1912 (review), 765 


C 


Cwenm, appendix, ileo-ca*cal valve, and 10 in. 
of ileum, resection of, for (1) chronic 
appendicitis, (2) for obstruction following 
entcro-anastomosis, 1364; ileo-crccal valve, 
appendix, and 5 in. of ileum, resection 
of, for sarcoma, 1365 

Ca-sarean section, 1513 ; for obstruction caused 
by subperitoncal tumour, case of, 1726 ; in 
successful treatment of central placenta 
prrevia, 1726 ; unusual indication for, 1727 : 
widening of scope of, 1726 ; in treatment of 
puerperal eclampsia, case of, 1437 
Cain, M. A., and Bernard. M. Leon, termina¬ 
tion of pulmonary tuberculosis by sub¬ 
cutaneous and mediastinal emphysema, 896 
Caird, Prof. F. M., discussion on perforated 
duodenal ulcer, 1372 ; election of. 1683 
Caisson Sickness and Physiology of Work in 
Compressed Air (I)r. L. Hill) (review), 514 
Calabar, native medical men in (Parliamentary 
question). 1558 

Calais-Mediterranean express, daily service of, 

1084 

Calcareous deposits in subcutaneous tissues of 
lingers in case of sclerodernda, 1083 
Calcification, multiple (** calcinosis ”), in sub¬ 
cutaneous tissue, case of, 1077 
Calcium salts, role of, as therapeutic agents, 
537 ; urate, microscopic structure of, 
1151 

Calculi, prostatic, two cases, 1718 
Calculus, renal, cases simulating, 1207 
Calcutta, Kpideinie Dropsy in (Dr. E. D. W. 
Greig) (review), 241; health of, in 1911, 474 ; 
mosquito brigades in, 562; outbreak of fever 
in, 796; port ot, vellow fever in, 1103; School 
of Tropical Medicine in, 1551; street noises 
in, 124; University of, science in, 415; 
water-supply of, 1551 
Calcutta Medical College, 562 
Caledonian Medical Society, annual meeting 
and dinner. 57 

Calcy, Dr. F. G., and lleade. Mr. A. G. L., 
value of X rays in the diagnosis of tuber¬ 
culosis in children, 1501 
Calve, M., and Lainy, M., treatment of 

scoliosis, 1549 

Calvert, Mr. A. F . Nigeria and its Tin Fields, 
1912 (review),954 

Cal well, Dr. W., note of a case of very exu¬ 
berant growth of molluscum contagiosum, 
694 

Camaran, cholera on pilgrim steamers at, 
913 

Cambay, Investigation into Etiology of 
Oriental Sore in (Capt. W. S. Patton) (review), 
240 

Camborne (ComwAil), sewerage of, 730 
Cambridge, borough of, report of school medical 
officer, 1456; post-graduate study at, 667; 
University of, diploma in physiological 
medicine at, 1670 ; in public health, 647 ; 
examinations in tropical medicine and 
hygiene. 648 ; information for students, 575 ; 
pass-lists, 56, 1190, 1261, 1556 
Cambridge Research Hospital, 274 
Cambridgeshire county council, report of 
school medical officer, 1456 
Cameron, Sir H., addresses in Toronto, 1184 
Cameron, Dr. J. A. M., purpura fulmlnans, 
1434 

Cammidge, Dr. P. J., quantitative regulation 
of the diet in diabetes, 445; discussion on 
test ing urines for sugar, 536 
Campbell, Dr. K. K. t note on a case in which 
occurred six attacks of goonorrhoeal iritis 
within four years, 366 

Campbell, Dr.'ll., observations on the neuron, 
102. 170.324, 401 

Campbell, Mr. W. A., fracture of the carpal 
scaphoid bone associated with median nerve 
Involvement, 1296 


Camphor, oil of, use of, in peritoneum, poison* 
ing from, 5*6 

Canaria, conditions of practice for British 
medical men in, 717 

Canada, Correspondkncf. from.—I nfant 
mortality, 734—Typhoid fever at Ottawa; 
Destruction of ilios ; Removal of the Toronto 
Hospital for the Insane; Ontario health 
officers; Quebec quarantine station, 735- 
National Sanitarium Association, fourteenth 
annual report; Question of a medical faculty 
in the University of British Columbia; 
Osteopathy in Ontario ; Sir Hector Camero 
in Ontario; German medical men in 
Toronto; Professor Adam Wright, 1183, 
1184 

Canada displacement of rural dwellers in, 1041; 
Proposed light against venereal disease in, 
1203 ; School inspection in, 99 
“ Canadian News,” 1267 

Canadian Public Health Association, annual 
meeting, 1041 

Cancer, campaign against, in France. 976; 
cardiac sign in, 446 ; Cause of (Mr. J. J. 
Clarke) (review), 1658 ; deep-seated X ray 
treatment of, inquiry into causes of failure 
of, 375; inoperable, and cancer, 117 ; diet in, 
185; of cervix uteri, cure of. by radium, 
1385; Leyden lecture on, 1403; misconcep¬ 
tions regarding. 218; mortality from, 781; 
Parasite of (Unicellula Cancri), three 
lectures on, 1912 (Sir H. Butlin) (review’), 
886; question whether gastric ulcer is 
frequent precursor of (Mr. H. J. Paterson), 
1710; (recurrent) of both breasts and axilhc ; 
complete eradication ; death 15 years later 
from heart disease (Mr. Jt. C. Lucas). 1644; 
reputed “ cure ” tor, 1055 ; soft, of 
uterine body, 1302 ; (transplanted mouse) 
results of complete removal by operation of 
(Dr. C. K. Walker and Dr. H. K. 
Whittingham). 1357 ; treatment of,by formol 
injections, 1549; treatment of, and Radium 
Institute, 1751; and accidents, relation 
between, 485 ; of bowel, surgery in, 217 ; of 
Uterus (/ait Kenntills der Uteruskar/.inoms) 
Dr. J. Schot.tlaender and Dr. F. Kermauncr) 
(review). w50 ; radical operation for, 1681; of 
womb, technique of more extensive abdo¬ 
minal operations for (Mr. F. J. McCann). 819 
Cancer Hospital, Fulham-road, S.W., electrical 
and radio-therapeutic department of, 1171 
Cancer Hospital, Manchester, annual meeting, 
1573 

Cancer research, recent review of, 1184; in 
United States, 193 

Candler, Dr. J. &B., discussion on syphilis. 

85 

Cantlle, Mr. J., and Jones, Mr. C. S., Sun Yat 
Sen and the Awakening of China (review), 
158 

Cape Municipal Ordinance, South Africa, 491 
Capillary tubes aud blood pipettes, simple 
met hod of cleaning, 1611 
Capital punishment, restriction of, in Austria, 

122 

Capitation, system of, in payment of medical 
men v. payment per attendance, 448; fee 
under the Insurance Act (Parliamentary 
question), 346; grant under National Insur¬ 
ance Act (Parliamentary question), 1122 
Gapsogen, 1445 

Carbolic acid, sale of weak solutions of, 1171 
Carcinoma, advanced, of epiglottis with in¬ 
volvement of glands, case of, 1364 ; primary, 
of liver, 1507 ; production of immunity to, 
recent investigations in, 1391; and sarcoma 
of same breast (Dr. K. II. Kettle), 750; of 
the rectum,treatment of, 301 
Carcinomatous deposits of two typos in liver, 
1152 

Cardiac complications, eirly, of rheumatism, 
diagnosis and treatment of, 300; reaction of 
adrenalin in chloroformed subjects, 524; 
sign in cancer, 446 

Cardiff, city of, report of school medical officer, 
1173; housing, conference on, 1682; sana¬ 
torium benefit in,1249 
Cardiff, hostel for women at, 1546 
Cardiff Medical School, munificent gift to, 
189 

Cardio-vascular system, role in pulmonary 
tuberculosis (Sir R. D. Powell), 1415 
Carles, M. J., and Laquet, M. B., oysters as 
food for the tuberculous, 1112 
Carlisle, city of, report of school medical officer, 
907 

Oarmalt-Jones, Dr. D. W., discussion on im¬ 
portance of controlling v&coine therapy by 
laboratory tests, 530 

Carnations, Growing of (Messrs. M. C. and 
G. W. All wood) (review), 765 
Carotid Artery, ligature of, in pulsating ex¬ 
ophthalmos, two cases (Mr. R. R. James and 
Mr. W. F. Fedden), 237 

Carr, Dr. J. W.. case of partial hemiatrophy of 
the face and tongue, 1506 


Carrel, Dr. A., award of Nobel prize to, 1103; 
work of, 1103; (leading article), 1091; 
honour conferred upon, 1637 
Carriers (see Typhoid carriers) 

Carriers of cholera, 396; of diphtheria, 
problem of, 1737, 1750; of typhoid bacillus, 
typhoid fever spread by, 795 
Carson, Mr. H. W., discussion on intestinal 
stasis, 1722 

Carson, Dr. N. B., ligature of the internal 
mammary artery for stab wound, 710 
Carter, Dr. A. H., Elements of Practical Medi¬ 
cine. 1912 (review), 1305 
Cartilages, semilunar, of knee, injuries to 
(leading article), 1447 

Cassidy, Dr. M. A., case of rheumatoid 
arthritis treated by Hccfftckes splint, 1364 
Castaigne, Dr. J., and Esinein. Dr. C., 
Maladies desCceur, 1912 (review), 1087 
Castellani, Dr. A., copra itch, 387 ; note on the 
importance of hvphomycetes and other 
fungi in tropical pathology. 455 
Castle, Agnes and Egerton, ** Love Gilds the 
Scene and Women Guide the Plot," 1912 
(review), 700 

Castor. Lieut.-Col. R. H.,I.M.S., Short Guide 
to the Inst ruments and Appliances Required 
for Operations and the Dressing of Cases, 
1912 (review’), 1159 

Cat. sarcoptic mange of, transmission to man, 
1449 

Cataract, double, case of General Booth (Mr. 
C. Uiggens), 1073; treatment of, in general 
practice, 17 ; unilateral, treatment of (Mr. 
J. H. Parsons), 1289 

CAtarrh (nasal, acute) due t-o Gram-negative 
bacillus resembling “ distemper" group of 
organisms (Dr. A. H. Macintosh), 1647 >-4 

Catgut, manufacture of, for medical purposes, 
1402 

Cabhcart, Mr. C. W., discussion on malingering. 
1654; discussion on perforated duodenal 
ulcer, 1372 

Cathcart, Dr. E. P., Physiology of Protein 
Metabolism, 1912 (review), 368 
Catheter, laryngeal mucus, 317; knotted in 
bladder, 16$ 

Cattle and horses as typhoid carriere, 1543 
Cattle plague, disinfection in, 422 
Cattle, tuberculous, in Ireland (Parliamentary 
question), 1764; tuberculous, milk of, 
present danger of human infections from, 
1667 

Caustic, lunar, complete cast of urethra due 
to application of, 397 
Caution, a, 63 

Cautley, Dr. E., a correction, 260; case of 
tetanoid spasms, 1219 

Cell, life of, investigations Into nature of, 
1114 ; nucleated, formation of. 6S0 
Cell-aggregate, evolution of, 680; maintenance 
of, in higher animals, coordinating mech¬ 
anisms, 681 

Cement dust, action for damages for contrac¬ 
tion of tuberculosis from, 44 
Census of Belfast and neighbourhood, 560; of 
Glasgow, 559; Indian, of 1911, 123 
Centenarian at Brighton. 924; living, ac¬ 
quainted with Napoleon, 708 
Centenarians, 201, 563, 1030, 1089, 1262, 1405. 
1476 

Central Health Committee, formation of, 
200 

Central London Ophthalmic Hospital, infor¬ 
mation for students, 609 
Central London Throat and Ear Hospital, in¬ 
formation for students, 609, 1557 
Central Midwivea Board, 1119; special meet¬ 
ings, 330, 1841 

Ceramic industry, lead poisoning in (Parlia¬ 
mentary question), 1337 
Cerebellum, tumour of, treated by decom¬ 
pression, 1302 

Cerebro-splnal fluid, deficiency of, in curative 
principles, 1277; Normal, and Pathology of 
(Le Liquide C«?phalo-Rachidien Normal, und 
Pathologique) (Dr. W. Mestiezat) (review), 
1018: value of quantitative albumin estima¬ 
tion of (with special reference to syndrome 
of massive coagulation and xanthochromia) 
(Dr. J. G. Greenfield), 685; of meningitis, 
cultivation from, during life of bacillus of 
proteus group (Dr. E. A. Ross), 1292 
Certificates for sanatorium benefit (Parlia¬ 
mentary question), 61 
Certification of deaths, 1586 
Cervix uteri, inoperable cancer of, cure by 
radium, 1385 

Ceylon, government institutions in, 206 
Chalmers, Dr. A. K., discussion on isolation in 
scarlet fever. 522 ; excessive fatality of non- 
notifiable epidemic diseases, 1250 
Chamberlain, Maj. W. P., and others, third 
contribution to the etiology of beri-beri, 
771 

Chandler, Dr. F. G., empyema in an Infant ageu 
5 weeks, operation, recovery, 1776 
Chapin, Dr. II. D., Diseases of Infants sad 
Children) (review), 296 
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Character and Religion (Rev. the Hon. E. 

Lyttelton) (review). 1379 
Characteristics, acquired, in parents, problem 
of transmission of, 1200 

Charcot’s disease and vertical fracture of 
patella, 1649 

Chard board of guardians, decision of, in regard 
to vaccination, 1467 

Charing Cross Hospital annual dinner, 1334; 
information for students, 580; opening of 
session, 1052 

Charities, Baton Hall Fond for, 1182; medical, 
of Exeter, 418; medical, in Glasgow, 1683 ; 
of Taunton, 718; Register and Digest, 1912, 
• 740; of Liverpool, bequests to, 1326 

Charities Bill, 1047 
Charities of Victoria (Australia), 796 
Charles, Dr. J. J., death of, 487; obituary. 563 
Cham wood. Lord, Legislation for the Protec¬ 
tion of Women, 1912 preview), 1088 
Charteris, Prof F. J., comparative value of 
arsenious acid and salvarsan in blood and 
other non-syphilitic diseases, 316 ; 
Chassev&nt. M. A., Hydrologie ElementAire 
a l’Usage de» Medecins, 1912 ^ review), 953 
Chatin, Prof. J., obituary, 264) 

Chavegny, Maj., mental and nervous compli¬ 
cations of malaria (paludism). 845 
Cheatle, Mr. G. L., the medical profession and 
the National Insurance Act. 672 
Chelmsford, borough of, report of school 
medical officer, 783 

Chelsea Hospital for Women, donations to. 
274,1334 

Chemical action of the radiation of radium, 
304; constitution of living substance, 677 ; 
mechanisms, protective, against disease, 
toxins and antitoxins. 684; phenomena 
accompanying life. 676 : structure and 
pharmacological action. 1095 
ChemlBtry, Applied, Dictionary of (Sir E. 
Thorpe) (review), 442; pharmaceutical, and 
therapeutics, recent advances in < E. Merck), 
1411; Practical Problems in (Dr. G. F. 
Hood) (review), 832; teaching of, to medical 
students, 928 

Chemists, pharmaceutical, in Scotland and 
Insurance Act (Parliamentary question). 129 
Chepmell, Dr. I. D., recreations of medical 
men, 673; stab In the back, S31 
Cheron, M. 11., and Rubens-Duval, M. H., 
cure of inoperable cancer of the cervix uteri 
by radium, 1385 

Cherrv stones, chronic intestinal obstruction 
by, 1617 

Cheshire, dearth of cottages in, 1182 
Chess champion, medical, 921 
Chest, exploratory puncture of, dangers, 894 
Chesterfield, rural district of. annual report of 
medical officer ot health, 719 
Cheylesmore, Lord, annual address as chair¬ 
man of London County Council. 1098 
Cheyne, Sir W. Watson, and Burghard, Mr. 
F. F., Manual of Surgical Treatment, 1912 
(review), 1591 

Cheyne, Sir W.W., F.U.S., presidential address 
on the work of Lord Lister, delivered at the 
Medical Society of London, 1078; Tubercu¬ 
lous Diseases of Bones and Joints, their 
Pathologv, Symptoms, and Treatment, 
second edition, 1911 (review), 882; two cases 
of formation of new joint, 1509 
Child, The (review), 93 

Child, chronic oedema of leg in (Mr. E. O. 
Hughes), 752; fatal hsematemesis in, due to 
cirrhosis of liver, 440 
Child hygiene in New York City, 1471 
Childbed, surgical treatment of uterine htemor> 
rh&ge during, 853 

Childe, Mr. C. P., discussion on carcinoma of 
the rectum, 301 

Childhood after period of infancy, dyspepsias 
of, 450; Common Disorders and Diseases of 
' (Dr. G. F. Still) (review), 91 
Children, Abnormal (Dr. L. Scholz) (review), 
699; Accessory Sinuses of Nose in (Prof. A. 
Onodi) (review), 1516; bacilluria in, 1208; 
death-rate amongst (Parliamentary ques¬ 
tion), 128; defective and epileptic, instruc¬ 
tion of (Parliamentary question), 1264; in 
United States, 561; dental diseases of, 521; 
diagnosis of intrathoracic tubercle in, 1588; 
Diseases of, Aids to Treatment of (Dr. J. 
MacCaw) (review), 1591; diseases of, en¬ 
couragement of prophylactic measures 
against, 899; Handbook of (Lehrbuch der 
Kinderheilkunde) (review), 952; educational 
deafness In, causes leading to, with special 
reference to prevention (Mr. M. Yearslev), 
138, 228; food requirements of, 86; health 
of, expectorated sputum, a menace to, 672 ; 
heavy mortality of, in Salford, 49; imbecile, 
education of, 1327; management of visual 
defects in, under Medical Inspection Act, 
022, 523; medical inspection of, in Cornwall, 
50; and treatment of, reorganisation of. in 
London, 41; mentally defective and crippled, 
home for, at Bolton, 921; “ meutally excep¬ 
tional,” 1093, 1178 ; pensions for, under 


industrial insurance, 900; physical deformi¬ 
ties among, 52; post-graduate medical 
course in hygiene relating to bringing up of, 
1527; provision of special institutions other 
than sanatorlums for benefit of, 900; safe¬ 
guarding of. in families with tuberculous 
members, 1344 ; simple fracture of long bones 
in operative treatment of (Mr. H. II. 
Sampson), 433; tuberculosis amongst, 
modern combat againBt (Prof. Niet.ner), 1343; 
tuberculous, special benefits- for. under 
industrial insurance, 899; tuberculous, 
value of X rays in diagnosis of (Mr. A. G. L. 
Reade and Dr. F. G. Caloy). 1501; tubercu¬ 
lous, in Regent s Park (Parliamentary ques¬ 
tion), 1625; umbilical hernia in, 9$7 ; use 
of hedonal amesthesia in, 1298; welfare, 
benefits conferred on, by industrial insur¬ 
ance (Dr. R. Murray Leslie), 898; young, 
test-types for, 955; and Infants, Diseases of 
(Dr. II. D. Chapin) (review), 296; New' York, 
prevalence of gonoirfcujeal vaginitis in, 795; 
out patients, sv*>tem of printed anamnesis 
questions for, 521 

Children's Country Holiday Fund, 206 
Coildren’s home for Exeter, 1249 
Children's Hospital, Bristol, 1753 
Chii.a. Awakening of, Sun Yat Sen's Work in 
(Dr. J. Cantlie and Mr. C. Jones) (review), 
158; opium production in (Parliamentary 
question), 1122 

China, Notes from. —The late Dr. J. G. 
Gibb; Malarial fever in North China; 
“ Clinical ” cholera, 1184,1185 

Chipman, Dr. W. W. t discussion on develop¬ 
mental errors of puberty, 533; on eclampsia, 
459 

Chloroform anasthesia, cardiac reaction of 
adrenalin in persons under, 524; aud ether, 
administration of vapours of, with oxygen, 
either separately or mixed in any proportion 
and in (approximately) definite percentage, 
377 ; effect of, on liver and kidneys in health 
and in certain infections, 524 ; raw materials 
of, 1233; and ethyl iodide compound 
(vaporole), 702; in blood, distribution of 
(Dr. G. II. Clark and Miss D. Lindsay), 235 
Chocolate,disparagement of, 118 
Chocolate, Tao. 1519 

Cholacmia, congenital family, case of, 1219 
Choleokinase, 1445 

Cholera, Asiatic, treatment by method of 
Maj. L. Rogers (Maj. J. W. D. Megaw), 1424, 
1449; carriers of, 396; “clinical,” 1185; 
disease and privation in Constantinople 
during the Balkan war, 1470; prevention of, 
52 ; provisions against, risks of (Parlia¬ 
mentary question), 1558; and treatment of, 
in India, 1449; preventive measures against, 
in Constantinople, 265; vaccination for pre¬ 
vention of, 857 ; vibrio, occurrence in biliary 
passages (Maj. E. D. W. Greig), 1423, 1449; 
in Aleppo, 2t5; in Asia Minor and Syria, 
1322; in Bombay, 194; in Hungary,"484, 
913; in Italy-, 1124 ; in Mandalay town, 1551; 
in Near East, 912; in the Pilgrimage, 1323; 
in Raugoou, 415; iu Russia, 483 , 913; in 
Sind, 562 ; in Turkish Empire, 482, 751, 912 ; 
on pilgrim steamers at Camaran, 913; and 
plague in Near East, 482; in Persia, 1323; 
and small-pox, reappearance of, in Vienna, 
729 

Choline in taraxacum root, 1605 
Cholmeley, Dr. II. P., John of Gaddesden 
(leading article), 836 

Chorea. Sydenham'si Intravenous injections 
of salvarsan in, 1755; use Of ergot iu, 1244, 
1396 

Chorio-angiomu of placenta, 530 
Choroid, sarcoma of, 1366 
Choroiditis, senile central, 1724 
Chowry-Muthu. Dr. D. J. A., treatment of 
pulmonary tuberculosis by continuous anti¬ 
septic inhalai ion, 445 

Christian Science, sermon by Dean of St. 
Paul's upon, 1164 ; and Dean of St. Paul's, 
1243 

Christmas festivities and dangers of fire, 1767 
Christmas Guide Book, 1768 
Christmas season, danger of fire in business 
establishments at, 1697 

Chronnell, Mr. J., manual labour and cardiac 
disease, 849 

Church Nursing and Ambulance Brigade, 
1844 

Churches of Paris, air of, 1468; Old, of Suffolk 
(Mr. T. H. Bryant) (review), 1021 
Churchill, .Messrs. J. and A., the Medical 
Directory, 336 

Cider and wine, relation of, to gout, 120 
Cigarette holder, ingenious, 348 
Cigarettes, increased consumption of, in 
United States, 795 

Ciliary body, affections of, treatment in general 
practice, 16 

Cinematograph as Aid to Natural Scionce (Mr. 
L. Donaldson) (review), 833 


Circulation in man, effects of temporary com¬ 
plete stoppage of, 168; relat ions of, aedresa 
in medicine on (Dr. G. A. Gibson), 209 
Circulatory disturbance with cervical rib, 
1077 

Cirrhosis, hopatic, 1614 

Cirrhosis of liver, diagnostic and prognostic 
value of leucocyte counts in. 355; fatal 
h&Miiatemesis in child duo to, 440 
Citoda, 161 

Citron, Dr. J., Immunity, Methods of Dia¬ 
gnosis and Iherapy and their Practical 
Application, 1912 (review). 29 
City Fever Hospital, Purdysburn, Belfast, 630 
City worker, health of. conference on, 1381 
City of London Hospital for Diseases of the 
Chest, 1290; information for students, 606 
Clairinont. Dr. P., Die Bedeutung der Magen- 
radlologie fur die Ch^rurpie (review), 1019 
Clapton. Mr. W.. obituary, 799 
Clarac, l)r. A., efc Grail, Dr. C , Traitc Pratique 
de Aathologie Exotique. Clinique et Tbbra- 
peutique, 1912 (review), 830 
Clark. Dr. A. J., standardisation of cardiac 
tonics, 460 

Claik, Dr. G.H.. and Lindsay, Miss D.. dis¬ 
tribution of chloroform in the blood, 235 
Clark, I)r. Hilda, and Dr. A. M. Fraser, muni¬ 
cipal dispensary ami tuberculin treatment, 
289, 322 

Clarke, Mr. A. B., obituary. 416 
Clarke, Capt. C., R.A.M.C., nerve-ending 
anaesthesia, 509 

Clarke, Mr. J. J., Cause of Cancer, being 
Part III. of Protozoa .and Disease, 1912 
(review), 1658 

Clarke, Dr. J M., case of pyocyaneus septi¬ 
caemia, 1514; case of tumour of the corpus 
callosum (with specimens;, 538 
Clarke, Prof. M., discussion on pathogenesis, 
diagnosis, aud medical treatment of gastric 
ulcer, 372 

Classical irniniug. results of, as regards science 
and medicine. 927 

Clayton-Greene, Mr. W. II , some bacterial in¬ 
fections of the urinary tract, 1515 
Cleansing department of Manchester, 1182 
Clearing house for defective children iu New 
York, 1550 

Clegg, Mr. J. G., discussion on iridocyclitis, 
383 

Clegg, Duval, Kodrowsky. Rost, and Williams, 
leprosy cultures of, comparison between, 

456 

Clifton, radio-active springs at, 1109 
Climacteric, neuroses and psychoses of, their 
prognosis and treatment, 308 
Clinical Congress of Surgeons of North 
America, third annual meeting of, in New 
York City, 1614 

Clinical Notes. —Amputation through the 
thigh for Benilo gangrene in a diabetic aged 
78, recovery, 758—Case of appendix atreces* 
in a hernial sac; Case of keloid of the 
eyelids associated in its onset with 
measles, 1503—Case in which occurred 
six attacks of gonorrlucal iritis within 
four years, 366—Extradural haemorrhage, 
1361—Fatal hiematemesis In a child due 
to cirrhosis of the liver, 440—Inversion 
of uterus, 1584—Landry's paralysis with 
some unusual symptoms, 356 — Malignant 
scarlet fever, death iu 30 hours ; ne¬ 
cropsy, 758 — Merieism, 295 — Metastatic 
abscess of sclera, 1649—Pulmonary throm¬ 
bosis, 84—Rapidly^ growing fibroids, 1362 
—Recurring attacks of intussusception. 
154—Rupture of lung in labour, 1012 
—Septlcicmia following septic laryngitis, 512- 
—Spasmodic rhinorrhma cured by irriga 
tion of the maxillary antra which were in" 
fected by B. coll, 1012—Traumatic dislocation 
of both liip-joints, 1013—Cerebral tumour 
presenting an unusual “crossed reflex,” 295 
— Chronic intestinal stasis, case of trigeminal 
neuralgia treated by ileo-colostomy, 827— 
Intractable otorrhcea duo to latent emphy¬ 
sema of the antrum of Highmore, 155— 
Intraperitoneal injections of oxygen during 
abdominal operations S28-Mel*notie sar- 
coma, case treated with Colov’s fluid, 881- 
Perforation of the sigmoid colon by a mas* 
of ingested cotton thread, 1361—Pregnancy 
and an ovarian cyst containing 32 pints of 
fluid, 84—Prolapse of female urethra in 
young child, 1584—Swallowed fishing-hook, 
’440—Swallowed fork, case of, 882—Un¬ 
usual pneumococcal infection, 1149—Vaccine 
treatment of acute pneumococcal tonsillitis, 
H 49 —Vertical fracture of patella and 
Charcot’s disease, 1649 

Clinical temperature recording outfit, 1844 
Glogg, Mr. if. S., case of malformation of the 
rectum, 1507 

Clothes (see Flannelette clothes) 

Clothing and food, provision of, for patients In 
receipt of sanatorium benefit, 1467 
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Coagulation, massive, and xanthochromia 
in quantitative albumin, estimation of 
oerebro-spinal fluid (Dr. J E. Greenfield), 685 
Coal, absorption of gas hv, 867 
Coal dust, dangers of, 866 
Coal mines, explosions in, prevention of, 866 
Coat?, Mr. G., iridocyclitis, with special 
reference to pathology. 382 
Cocaine and morphia in India (Parliamentary 
question). 203 
Cocaine habit iu India, 796 
Oocainlsm. 1617 
Codeonal, 1161 

Cod-liver oil, 1844 supplies of, sanatorium 
benefit and (Parliamentary question), 276; 
and its action in phthisis, 315 
Cocking, Dr. W. T., obituary, 1186 
Cohn, Dr. T., Leitfaden der Elektrodiagnostlk 
und Blektrothcrapie, 1912 (review), 1379 
Coke, Mr. B. P. F., case of p-Mvcythsema, 137 
Cold air, benefit of, in treatment of pulmonary 
tuberculosis, 893 

Colebrooke. Dr. L. (and others), observations 
on the pharmaco therapy of pneumococcus 
Infections, 1633, 1701 

Colectomy, results of, 225; in canoer of bowel, 
224 

Coley's fluid in treatment of melanotic sar¬ 
coma. 881; in treatment of lympho sarcoma, 
case of, 1727 

Colitis, amu.'bic, in India, prevalence.diagnosis. 
and emetine cure (Maj. L. Rogers), 1062; 
chronic, and moveable kidney, relationship 
between (Dr. J. Liddell), 817 k* 

•• Collected Studies from the Research 
Lalwratory " (review), 1381 
College of Physicians of Philadelphia, 
Alvarenga prize of, 1557 
Colleges, Indian medical teaching posts in 
(Parliamentary question), 1626 
Collet, M., heliotherapy in laryngeal tuber¬ 
culosis, 1028 

Colley, Archdeacon, use of body of, for scientific 
purposes in anatomical department of Bir¬ 
mingham University, 1044 
Collie, Sir J., Medico-Legal Examinations and 
the Workmens Compensation Act, 1912 
(review), 950; resignation of, from Advisory 
Committee. 1474 
Collier Dispensary, 1754 
Colliers, provision of baths for, 1682 
Colliery districts, medical benefit in, 1249; in 
Monmouthshire, amalgamation of, 411 
Colliery explosions, cause of death in, 869 
Colliery workers and medical attendance 
(Parliamentary question), 1694 
Collins. Mr. H. B.. lest-types for young children 
and illiterates, 955 

Collins, Dr. J., and Armour, Dr. R. G., acute 
bulbar palsy following on mumps, 709 
Collinson, Mr. H., case of severe inirapert- 
toneal hemorrhage, 1152; and Telling. Dr. 
W H. M., advanced fibrosis of pancreas, 
1152 

Colloids of living matter, identity of physical 
and chemical processes in living and non¬ 
living matter, 676 

Colman, Mr. F., and Hilliard, Mr. H., Anes¬ 
thetics in Dental Surgery, 1912 (review), 761 
Colon baclllurla, In blood, occurrence of 
< Dr. P. N. Panton and Dr. P. N. Tidy), 
1500, 1611; nature of (Dr. Ethel M. S. 
Williams). 511 ; Ileum, and appendix, morbid 
conditlnnsKof, association of duodenal ulcer 
with. 536r* , ohstruction in, short-circuiting 
for, 222; sigmoid, perforation of, by mass of 
ingested cotton thread, 1361 
Colonial medical services, 408, 1749 
Colonial offices of London and Liverpool, 
appointments in, 169 

Colonies, care of insane in, 842; Crown, 
medical progress in (Mr. L. Harcourt’s state¬ 
ment in House of Commons). 59 
Colonists, tropical. Anglo-Saxons as. 1526,1541 
Colostomy, transverse, abdomino-periueal ex¬ 
cision of rectum. 1077 

Colotomy, operation of, 221; results of, 222; 
preliminary, in conjunction with resection, 
225; for obstruction in cancer of the bowel, 
221 

Colour-blindness, case of, 970; and sight tests 
(Parliamentary question), 202 (see also 
Colour-vision) 

Colour-vision and colour-blindness, appoint¬ 
ment of committee on. 1.514 
Coloured toys, dangers of. 3i8 
Colston Day in Bristol, 1466 
Columbia (British), University of, question of 
a medical faculty In, 1183 
Colvin Hospital. Allahabad, 1552 
Complement fixation test, regulation of 
vm cine treatment of gonorrhu*a by, 1599 
Complete Cake Book’' (May Little) (review), 
1159 

Confidences. Talks with a Young Girl Con¬ 
cerning Herself (Dr. E. B. Lowry) (review), 
242 

Ouwenltal disease, ^effect of, on offspring, 


Congresses and conferences: American Pellagra 
Oonfe’ence, 1390; Anti-Alcohol Congress, 
917; British Hospitals Association, 914; 
British Pharmaceutical Conference, 397, 
405; Clinical Congress of Surgeons of North 
America, 1614, 1681 ; Conference of the 
In-titute of Cleansing Superintendents, 409 ; 
Congress for the Advancement of Science, 
729 ; of Alienists and Neurologists of French- 
speaking Countries, 841; on the Care of 
Infants, 1253; Compirative Pathology, 672 ; 
diary of, .64, 132. 206, 280, 348, 422, 494. 566, 
740, 804 . 862, 924.993, 1055, 1195,1267,1339, 
1411,1481 1629; Eugenics, First International, 
327; Fifteenth International Cougress of 
Hygiene and Demography at Washington, 
98, 250, 839. 1039, 1107, 1247, 1399, 1464; 
proceedings, 1180; First International Con- 
giess of Comparative Pathology, 1328; First 
National Congress of the History of 
Medical and Natural Sciences, 1330 ; French 
Congress of Medicine. 1252; Health 
Conference. 43, 1759; Health of the City 
Worker, 1381; History of Medicine, 898; 
Housing Conference at Cardiff, 1682 ; 
Industrial Accidents, Third International 
Medical Congress on, 484; International 
Association of Pirdiatry, 1328; Inter¬ 
national Congress of Obstetrics and Gyme- 
cology, date of, 339; Mental hygiene, 
1686; National Anti-alcohol Congress, 
1619 ; of Paediatrv, 1253; of Physical Edu¬ 
cation, 14&3; on Refrigeration, 1046; Inter¬ 
national Eugenics Congress, 274; Inter¬ 
national League against Leprosy, 918: 
Italian Congress on Pellagra, Fifth, 917; 
Oxford Conference on Voice Training. 1553; 
Oxford Ophthalinologlc&l Congress, 126, 468; 
Poor-law Conference at Plymouth, 1109; 
Royal Invtitute of Public Health at Berlin, 
100, 329; Sanitary Congress at Montrose, 
975; Second National Conference on Pre¬ 
vention of Destitution. 1380; Seventeenth 
International Congress of Medicine (London, 
1913). 1112. 1116, 1243, 1453; Sixth Inter¬ 
national Congress of Obstetrics and Gynaeco¬ 
logy, 851 ; Third International Congress for 
Diseases of Occupation, 1096; Twenty-fifth 
Cougress of the Association Franpalse de 
Chirurgie, 1112 

ClonHton, Sir F. S., discussion on malingering, 
1653 

Conjunctiva, affections of, treatment in 
general practice, 14; pemphigus of, case, 
1365 

Conradi, Prof., and Blerast, Dr., diphtheria 
bacilli in the urine, 857 


Constantinople, Correspondence from.— 
Preventive measures against cholera ; 
Cholera in Aleppo ; Municipal dispensaries : 
The Red Crescent v. The Red Cross; General 
Mohemed Ali Pasha on medical men and the 
survival of the unfit, 265—The earthquake, 
561—The war : .cholera, disease, privation, 
1470 


Constantinople during Balkan war. 1529; 

treatment of sick and wounded In, 1749 
Constipation, intractable, tieated by operation, 
clinical remarks on (Mr. P. L. Mummery), 
135 ; obstructive, cases of, causes of, 135 
Constitution, bodily, and disease, relations 
between, 1329 

Consumption, prevention of, in Gloucester¬ 
shire, 1109; in General Practice (Dr. H. H. 
Thomson) «review), 1377; treatment of, 
attitude of West Sussex county council 
towards. 418 

Consumptives, care of (Dr. T. G. Lyon), 755; 
in Glasgow, 1467; care and after-care of, 773; 
home for, establishment of. by Victorian 
Government, 1758 ; sanatorlums for, in 
Switzerland, 1113 ; treatment of (Parlia¬ 
mentary question), 1265, 1559 
Contract appointments, medical, abroad, a 
warning, 1524 

Contract practice and practitioners of Limerick, 
51; in New York City, 414, 972 
Contusions and sprains on hack, importance of 
early functional treatment in cases of (Dr. 
F. 8hufflebotham), 425, 485 
Convulsions, suppression in eclampsia (Dr. 
A. J. Wallace). 1574 

Cook, Dr. A. H., discussion on aurioular tachy¬ 
cardia. 1586 

Cook, l)r. ,J. B., Index of‘Practical Nursing 
(review), 297 

Cookery, common sense in, 906 
rooking utensils (aluminium), 1036 
Coornhe Lying-in Hospital and Guinness DIs- 
ponsary for the Treatment of Diseases 
Peculiarto Women, Information for students, 
635 

Coombs. Dr. C.. discussion on earlv cardiac 
complications of rheumatism, 300; and 
others. hMologv of experimental rheu- 
mitisrn, 1209, 1394 


Coombs, Dr. C., and Miller, Dr. R. t histology 
of experimental rheumatism, 1540 
Cooper, Mr. B. A., mechanism of disinfection, 
1387 

Cooper, Dr. P. R., payment by capitation r. 

pay ment per attendance, 449 
Copeland, Dr. G. G.,adjustable head bandage, 
1662; discussion on anaesthetics in pelvic 
and abdominal operations. 1301 
Copper salts, use of, in greening of foods, 
709 

Copperthwalte, Mr. W. C., Tunnel Shields and 
the Use of Compressed Air in Subaqueous 
Works, 1912 (review), 513 
Coppinger, Mr. A. W. (obituary), 1249 
Copra itch, 387 

Coprostasis (Sir J. Sawyer) (review), 1228 
Corbyn, Dep.-Surg.-Gcn. (obituary), 1318 
Cork. County, sanatorium benefit in (Parlia¬ 
mentary question), 1192; post-graduate study 
at, 670 

Cork District Hospital, information lor 
students, 628 

Cork District Lunatic Asylum, infonnation lor 
students, 627 

Cork Kye, Ear, and Throat Hospital, informa¬ 
tion l’or students, 628 

Cork Fever Hospital, information for students, 
627 

Cork Maternity, information for studente, 627 
Cork, North. Charitable Infirmary and County 
and City of Cork General Hospital, informa 
tlon for students, 627 

Corlette. Dr. C. E., torsion of the great 
omentum, 468 

Cornea, affections of, treatment In general 
practice. 14 

Corner. Mr. E. M., discussion on dyspepsias of 
childhood, 451 ; on !major operations for 
tuberculous disease of joints. 303; and 
Bashall. Mr. C. E., amputation iu infantile 
paralysis, 874 

Cornwall, meat poisoning in, 492; medical 
inspection of school children in, 50; Mid¬ 
wives Act in, 1249; weather in, in June, 
1912, 411 

Coroners’ districts, London, 41 
Corpora cavernosa, chronic circumscribed 
inflammation of, 1365 

Corpus callosum, tumour of, case, 538; luteum, 
haemorrhagic, rupture of. into iotraliga- 
mentary cyst, resembling ruptured ectopic 
pregnancy (Dr. S. G. Luker),1075 
Correction, a, 260, 970,1396,1461 

Correspondents, Answers to ; —S. Le P. f 
M. G. (Leeds) l 64—T. B. J., R. H., 132-Gloria, 
206 —Laudanum drinking, 1697—Surgeon, 
Erratum. 566—Perplexed ; Scotland, 1055— 
Mr. W. Rush ton; Anxious, 1481 

Cottage Benefit Nursing Association and 
National Insurance Act, 1106 
Cottage hospital, new, for Axminster (Devon), 
51 

Cottages, dearth of, in Cheshire, 11&; in rural 
Somerset, 792 

Cotterill, Mr. J. M.. discussion on perforated 
duodenal ulcer, 1372 

Cotton, Dr. F. J.. rupture of the diaphragm, 
an interesting case. 707 
Cotton thread, ingested perforation of sig¬ 
moid colon by mass of, 1361 
Cotton mills, accidents in, prevention of. 
1465 

Cough due to mouldy sago (Parliamentary 
question), 419 
“ Country surgeon,” 63 

County and City of Cork Lving-ln Hospital, 
information for students, 627 
Courmont, M. J., treatment of pulmonary 
tuberculosis by artificial pneumothorax, 52 ' 
Court of Honour, medical. In Spain, 419 
Coupland, Dr. S . remarks on death certifica¬ 
tion and registration, 1586 
Courtney, Dr. J. W., Conquest of Nerves, 
1911 (review), 239 

Cowell, Dr. E. M., laryngeal mucus catheter, 
317 

Cox. Right non. M.. and medical profession, 
1754 

Coxa vara, case of, 1219; traumatic, 1374 
Crabtree, Mr. J II., prevention of accidents in 
cotton mills, 1465 

Crace-Calvert. Dr. G. A . discussion on treat¬ 
ment of tuberculosis with tuberculin. 13®; 
intracranial tuberculosis in adults, 1221 
Craig, Dr. M., Psychological Mediciue, 1912 
(review), 90 

Craik, Sir H . medical clauses of the National 
Insurance Act, 1222 

Cramp, Dr. A. J . legislation concerning pro¬ 
prietary remo lies, 1177 
Craven, Mr. R. C , flannelette question. 1396 
Crawford. Dr. II. de L., 30 esses of herfena! 

an.vsi hesU, 1302 ; value of bedonal. 1394 
C-awturd. Dr. If., contributions from tto 
history of medicine to the^ problem of Ut 
tnusm'.sa ou of »yphus, 1505 
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Cream, standard of, 961; and milk, regulations 
of Local Government Board concerning, 399 
Creatin. excretion of, in pregnancy and 
toxaemias, of pregnancy. 531 
Creery, Dr. J. T., presentation to, 975 
Cremation in Manchester. 1182 
Crematorium at Birmingham, 1682 
Ci erne de menthe and acapnia, 1562 
Cidme de nienthe and the acapnia hypothesis 
(flatulence anH shock). 1481 
Crendiroponlo, Dr., cholera carriers, 396 
Cretins, eight, exhibition of, 1374 
Ciicketor, sudden illness of, terminating 
brilliant score at wicket, 131 
Cricoid cartilage, necrosis of, 1720 
Crime and punishment (leading article), 1090 
Criminal anthropology, 1831 
Criminology, 1480 

Crippled and mentally defective children, 
921 

Cripps. Mr. W. H., treatment of carcinoma of 
the rectum, 301 

Crofton, Dr. W. M., discussion on administra¬ 
tive measures in tuberculosis, 382; on im¬ 
portance of controlling vaccine therapy by 
laboratory tests. 530 

Crookshank. Dr. F. G., an apology for Silenus, 
337; creme de menthe and acapnia, 1562; 
Flatulence and Shock (review), 1481 
Croom, Dr. S. P., and Stewart, Dr. M. J.. 
perforation of the sigmoid colon by a mass of 
ingested cotton thread, 1361 
Croonian lectures on pathologv of immunity 
^Mr. L. S. Dudgeon), 1-7; (leading article), 

Crosby, Sir T. B., banquet to, at Aix-Ies- 
Bains. 492 

•* Crossed reflex,” unusual, in case of cerebral 
tumour, 295 

Crowe. Dr. H. W., how to fit up a laboratory 
for £10. 472 

Crowe, Dr. S. J., hexamethylentetramine in 
systemic infections, 1231 
Crowley, Deputy ,Surg.-Gen. T. J., obituary, 
1035 

Croydon Hospital, 274 

Croydon lunacy visiting committee (Parlia¬ 
mentary question). 1407 
Cruickshank, Dr. J., direct cultivation of 
tubercle bacilli from tuberculous tissues, 
380; discussion on gravimetric method of 
standardising vaccines, 530 
Cuba, plsgue in, 919 

Cumberland and Westmorland Lunatic 
Asylum, annual report for year 1911,1455 
Cumberland county council, annual report of 
school medical officer, 1456 
Cuniming, Mr. J. H., with remarks by Dr. H. 
Salnsbury, case of pneumococcal cerebro¬ 
spinal meningitis, 1294 

CunniDgham, Dr. C. W., uterine bougie Intro¬ 
ducer, 1307 

Cunningham, Prof. D. J.. the late, Cunning¬ 
ham’s Method of Practical Anatomy, 1912 
(review), 1018 

Cunnlngton, Dr. C. W., case of rupture of 
lung in labour, 1012; subcutaneous emphy¬ 
sema in labour, 1029 
Curtis, Mr. II., enlarged prostate, 1513 
Cusack, Mr. M. F., recreations of medical men, 
566 

Cushny. Prof. A. It., discussion on treatment 
of heart muscle affections, 460 
Cushny, Prof. A. R., and others, therapeutic 
action of digitalis, 1668 
Cycling, accidents from, 838 
Czapek. Prof. F., Chemical Phenomena in 
Life, 1911 (review), 832 


D 

Da Costa. Dr. J. C., Principles and Practice of 
Physical Diagnosis, 1911 -review), 91 
Dactylography (see Finger prints) 

Dally News and Leader Year Book, 1913 
(review), 1732 

Dallas, Surg.-Gen. A. M. t C.I.B., obituary, 
1393 

Dally, Dr. J. F. II., discussion on early cardiac 
complications of rheumatism, 300 
Dalton, Mr. F. E., Swimming Scientifically 
Taught, 1912 (review), 7C0 
Daly, Mr. A. S., discussion on intravenous 
hedonal, 1221 

Daizlel, Dr. T. K., some of the rarer forms of 
intestinal affections, 1152 
D&moglou, Dr. S. C. f diathermy by the high- 
frequency apparatus, 1677 
Daniel Baugh Institute of Anatomy, Phil¬ 
adelphia, 802 

Daniel, Mr. T.. Arthritis : A Study of the In¬ 
flammatory Diseases of the Joints, 1912 (re¬ 
view), 1515 

Daniels. Dr. C. W., appointment of, 17#1; 
Tropical Medicine and Hygiene, Part III.: 
Diseases due to Bacteria aDa other Vegetable 
Parasites, to Dletet lc Errors and of Unknown 
Causation, 1912 (review), 1016 


Danlos, Dr., death of, 917 
Dannreuther, Dr. W. T , Minor and Emergency 
Surgery (review), 1377 

Dardef, Dr. J., vertebral ankyl sis, the various 
clln cal fonns, 810, 839 

Darwin, Mai. L., an appeal to sympathisers in 
eugenics, 335 

Darwinism, medical progress and eugenics, 
relation between. 1525 
Dauber. Dr. J. II.. discussion on syphilis, 85 
David Lewis Northern Hospital, Liverpool, 
staff of, 595 

David Lewis Trus*, MaLchester, gift by, to 
epileptic colony, 1609 

Davidson, Maj. J., a; polntment of, as Com¬ 
panion of I) stinguhhed Service Order, 723 
Davids' n, Dr. M.. case of fatal haematemests in 
a child due to cirrhosis of the liver, 440 
Davies, Mr. A.. Fleming’s (Hecht’s) modifica¬ 
tion and the W&ssermann test, 336 
Da\ies, Dr. D. S.. report of, as medical officer 
of health for Bi istol, 736 
Davies, Mr. II. M., arterio-venous anastomosis 
for gangreno due to syphilitic endarteritis, 
1076; complete removal of pleural effusions 
by the regulation of intrathoraolc pressure 
during hsplratlon (oxvgen replacement), 
l’<74 

Davies. Mr. J. L. and poynton. Dr. F. J., 
case of congenital heart dbe*se, cystic liver, 
and cystic kidney*, 1510 
Davis, Dr. II., case of localised intra- 
corpuscular Rulpha?moglobii.;emia, 1145 
Davis, Dr. H. J , removal of a horse bean from 
the middle ear, 1152 

Davis, Dr. O. C. M., chemical structure and 
pharmacologic-1 action, 1095 
Davison, Dr. J. T R., high blood pressure In 
arteriosclerosis, 850 
Davos as health resort, 131 
Dawn of t he Health Age (Dr. B. Moore) (re¬ 
view), 297 

Dawson, Sir E., discussion on r61e of gastric 
juice in pathology of gastric ulcer, 535; the 
pathogenesis, diagnosis, and medical treat¬ 
ment of gastric ulcer, 371 
Day, Dr. J. M , discussion on Isolation in 
scarlet fever, 522 

Dayton. Dr. H., dangers of exploratory 
puncture of the chest, 894 
Deaf, teaching of. 968 

Deafness, classification and prevention of, 38; 
educational, in children, causes leading to, 
and prevention of (Mr. M. Yearsley), 138; 
with special reference to prevention (Mr. 
M. Yearsley). 228; prevention of. in non¬ 
suppurative cases, 454 

Dean, Prof. G., discussion on leprosy cultures. 
456; on variations in morphological 
characters of bacteria and their reactions 
with sugars under different conditions. 380; 
note of a caso of pyrcmic actinomycosis with 
an actinomycotic endocarditis, 380 
Dean, Dr. H. R., discussion on Byphills, 84 
Deane, Mr. F., case of rapidly growing fibroids, 
1362 

Deanesely, Mr. E., discussion on diagnosis and 
treatment of tuberculous disease of urinary 
tract, 373; what is a loose Bemilunar 
cartilage ? 1242 

Death, causes of, in 1910, 780; and senescence, 
684 

Death-rate, continual fall of, In England, 
mortality in other countries, 712; amongst 
children (Parliamentary question), 128; and 
birth-rate, some points in decline of (Sir 
8. F. Murphy), 351, 392; from “all causes.” 
relative Influence of various factors upon, 
352; influence of heredity upon, 364; of 
New York, decrease in, 413 
Death-rates and birth-rates In Queensland, 279 
Deaths and births, registration of, at home and 
abroad, 1169; and Burials Bill, 58, 128; by 
violence, 894 ; poi-t-operative, causes of, 469; 
preventable, in United States, 1114 
Deaths, certification and registration of, 
1586 

Debenham, Dr. H. A., carrier problem in 
diphtheria, 1760 

Decompression, cerebellar tumour treated by, 

1302 

Deeks, Dr. W. B., seven-day fever in the 
Panama Canal zone, 1388 
Defectives and paranoics In United States of 
America, 1549 
“ Deficiency diseases,” 1603 
Deformities, Including Diseases of Bones and 
Joints (Mr. A. H. Tubby) (review), 1376; 
physical, among children, 52 
Delegates, oversea, visit of, to Aberdeen 
University, 51 

Deicpine, Prof. S., bovine tuberculosis, 409 
Delezenne. M., election of, 1692 
Delhi, hospitals in, 1115; malaria in, 408, 1552; 
new, 414; project of medical college and bot- 

f )ital for women for, 1254; temporary, build- 
ng of. 562 

Delirium following large doses of bromide, 


Delivery, surgical treatmentof uterine b®mor _ 
rhage during, 853 

Dell, J. A.. Gateways of Knowledge : an Intro¬ 
duction to the Study of the Senses (review), 
297 

De las (Texas). destructive epidemic of polio¬ 
myelitis at, 1180 

Delore, M. X . and Martin. M. J. F., distant 
lymphangitis in appendicitis, 97 
Dementia panlvtica. etiology of (Dr. W. Ford 
Robertson!. 872, staining of sections from 
cases of, 874 

Dementia praeeox, clinical and pathological 
st udy of some cases of, 539 
Demography and Hygiene, Fifteenth Inter¬ 
national Congress on, at Washington, 839 
Dengue fever, reported outbreak of, at 
Meerut (Parliamentary question), 1559 ; out¬ 
break of, in Calcutta. 796 
Denker’s operation for maxillary antrum 
suppuration, 1366 

Denmark, conditions of practice of British 
medical men in. 714 ; and Germany, Medi¬ 
cal Benefit in (Dr. T. G. Gibbon) (review), 
1153 

Denslow. Dr. L. X.. Surgical Treatment of 
L< comotor Ataxia. 1912 (review), 762 
Dent, Mr. C. T. (the late), appreciation of, 
786; death of. 671; obituary, 730 
Dental education, needs and aimB of, 1191 
Dental legislation, proposed new, in Austrlr, 
and the medical profession, 1469 
Dental State Board, Questions and Answers 
(Mr. M. R. Goopp) (review), 1159 
Dental students, registration of, 654 
Dental surgery, information for students, 654 ; 
licence in, 654 

Dental treatment by unqualified person. 255 
Dentist, unqualified, treatment by, 255; un¬ 
successful claim for negligence agairst, 1237 
Dentistry. General Surgery and Medicine as 
applied to (Dr. S. L. McCurdy) (review), 
1226; Pocket-book of (Taachenbuch der 
Zahnheilkunde) (review), 1158 
Dependents of insured persons, sanatorium 
treatment of (Parliamentary question), 1336 
Depopulation of France, commission on, 1468 
Deptford, meat inspection at (Parliamentary 
question). 1558 

Derby Sanatorium, benefit in (Parliamentary 
question), 1626 

Derbyshire Royal Infirmary, Derby, informa¬ 
tion for students, 610 

Dermatitis following treatment by veronal, 
252 ; seborihcelca, types of, 539; traumatic, 
and other cutaneous lesions in relation to 
cardlo-vascular conditions. 540 
Dermatology, physics, and biochemistry in 
relation to, 463 

Dermatolysis (“elastic skin”) with great 
friability of skin and excessive tendency to 
bruising in boy aged 7, with double jointed- 
ness and multiple subcutaneous tumours on 
limbs, 1677 

Descomps. M. P.. and Glbert. M. P., Lea 
Otites Moyennes et leurs Complications, 
1912 (review). 90 

Desgrez, Prof., injury of, by bull, 492 
Destitution, Prevention of, Second National 
Conference on. Proceedings (review), 1380 
Development, origin of tumours in growth, 
uncontrolled by, 1567; Jaws of, 15o7; pre¬ 
cocious, case of,'1219 

Devine, Dr. H., discussion on neuroses and 
psychoses of the climacteric, 3C9 
Devon, pediculosis in, 1109; report of school 
medical officer, 111 

Devon and Cornwall Sanatorium for Con¬ 
sumptives, Didworth, 53 
Devon and Exeter Dental Hospital, informa¬ 
tion for students, 660 

Devon county council and National Insurance 
Act, 792 

Devonshire, isolation hospitals in, 974 
Dewar, Dr. M., administrative provisions for 
the prevention of malingering, 379; reform 
of out-patients’ departments of hospitals, 308 
D’Kwart, Mr. J., note on a case of mericism, 
295 

Dextrose in treatment of certain forms of 
heart disease, 314 

Diabetes, 1131; diet in. quantitative regulation 
of, 445; fasting In, ItO; pancreatic, nature 
of (Mr. F. P. Knowlton and Prof. B. H. 
Starling), 812 

Diabetic, aged 78, senile gangrene of leg in, 
amputation through thigh for, recovery, 

758 

Diagnosis, case for, 1507; case for, osteitis de¬ 
formans? 1510; Clinical, Lehrbuch klliiischer 
Untersuchungsmethoden (Drs. Th. Brugsch 
and A. Schittenholm) (review), 884 ; Manual 
of Laboratory Methods (Dr. J. C. Todd) (re¬ 
view), 156 ; Differential, of Main Symptoms, 
Index of, 1912 (review), 1304; Ophthalmic 
(Ophtbalmockopische Dlagnostik) (Dr. C. 
Adam) (review), 1659; Physical, Principles 
and Practice of (Dr. J. C. Da Costa (re 
view), 91 
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Dialti, Dr. Q., ether by the open method, 

1114 

Diaphragm, development of. daring first 
month, 388 ; rupture of, interesting case, 
707 

Diarrhoea, bacteriology of, with special re¬ 
ference to asylum dysentery, 175; gastro- 
genic, lOEfi 

Diary, weekly medical (see Medical diary) 
Diathermy by high-frequency apparatus, 
1677 

Dickey, Dr. J. 8., appointment, 338; com¬ 
parison between two hearts, 388; death of, 
916 

Dickinson, Dr. W. G., annual mooting of tbe 
Royal College of Surgeons of England, the 
position of Members, 1540 
Dickson, Dr. D. E., discussion on malingering, 
1654 

Dictionary, Medical, of Words used in Medi¬ 
cine, with their Derivation aud Pronuncia¬ 
tion (Dr. T. L. Stedman) (review), 1539; 
of National Biography, 1912 (review), 1222; 
Vol. II., 1912 (review). 1655 
Diet, Errors of. Tropical Diseases Due to 
(Tropical Medicine and Hygiene) Dr. C. W. 
Daniels) (review), 1016; importance of 
minimal substances in, 462 ; and inoperable 
cancer, 117; iu diabetes, quantitative regu 
lation of, 445; in inoperable cancer, 185; in 
schools, 768 

Dietary, innocent use of germicides in, 
1603 

Dietetic treatment of exophthalmic goitre, 
919 

Digestion, Difficult, of Infants and Children, 
Treatment of (Nurse Hughes) (review), 
92 

Digestive Organs, Diseases of (Theorle und 
Praxis der inneron Medizin) (review), 
1225 

Digitalis, action of. on blood pressure of man, 
460; assay of, 1740; in treatment of heart 
failure in arterio-solerosis, 74; standardisa¬ 
tion of, 405 ; therapeutic action of, 
1668 

Dighton, Dr. C. A. A., Manual of Diseases of 
the Nasopharynx with Especial Reference to 
the part played by them in Diseases of the 
Ear and the Treatment of these Conditions, 
1912 (review), 1591 
Dilke Memorial Hospital, 898,1753 
Dinner, complimentary, to Sir T. 13. Crosby, 
492 

Dinners, various, Association of British Postal 
Medical Officers. 176>!; Beit Memorial, re¬ 
search Fellows, 1262; Bristol Medical School, 
1615; Caledonian Medical Society,57 ; Charing 
Cross Hospital, 1334; Glasgow University 
Club, 1625; ilarveian Society of London, 
1445 ; International Eugenics Congress, 274 ; 
London Dermatological Society, 74 ; Metro¬ 
politan Hospital. 195; Middlesex Hospital. 
1051; National Dental Hospital, 1624; Royal 
Dental Hospital of London, 1557 ; Royal Navy 
Medioal Club, 1393; St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, 990; St. George’s Hospital, 1051; 
St. Mary’s Hospital, 1050; Society of 
Apothecaries, 1623; University College Hos¬ 
pital, 1050; Ulster Medical Suciet v. 1548 
Dioradin in surgical tuberculosis, 1665 
Diphtheria, bacillus of, in urine, 857; carrier 
problem in, 1737, 1750; effect of, use 

of antitoxin on mortality from, 780; exa¬ 
mination of specimens from, new technique 
in staining with toluidin blue (Dr. C. 
Ponder), 22; infection bv, tieatment of, by 
means of diphtheria endotoxin (Prof. R. T. 
Hewlett and Dr. A. T. Nankivell), 143 ; in 
Edinburgh, 1110 

Diplomas ,in physiological medicine at Uni¬ 
versity of Cambridge, 1670; profusion of 
letters used by unqualified practitioner to 
suggest (“ curious card ”), 1055 
Diplomas, Italian Exhibition of. 1506 
Disc, Choked (die Neurologic des Auges) (Dr. 
H. Wllbrand and Dr. Saenger) (review), 
1017 

Disease, Diagnosis, Prognosis, and Treatment 
of (Dr. T. D. Savlll) (review), 1087; obstacles 
in investigation of, 1271; and bodily consti¬ 
tution, relations between, 1329; and house¬ 
flies, relation between (Parliamentary ques¬ 
tion), 1407; and Social Conditions (Krankheit 
und Social Lage), 1912 (review), 830; and 
Social Position (Krankheit und Social Lage), 
(Prof. M. Moase and Dr. G. Tugendreich) 
(review), 830 ; and war in Near East, 1322 
Diseases, Inflammatory, of Joints (Mr. P. 
Daniel) (review), 1515; parasitic nature of, 
684; of women, effect of women’s work 
upon, 854 

Disinfectants, international standardisation of 
(leading artiole), 1163; manufacturers of, 
roval appointment, 990; standardisation of, 
193 

Disinfection, mechanism of. 1387; in cattle 
plague, 422; of houses, hardships during, 
1467; of schools, 1181 


Dislocation, double, of hip, 1029 ; habitual, of 
the shoulder-joint, treatment of (Mr. B. D. 
Telford). 293 ; traumatic, of both hip joints, 
case of, 1013 

Dispensaries, cost of, under Insurance Act, 
and Lancashire County Council, 409 ; muni¬ 
cipal, in Constantinople, 265 
Dispensary, municipal, and tuberculin treat¬ 
ment (Dr. A. M. Fraser and Dr. Hilda Clark), 
289, 322 

Dissection, facilities for, in France. 856 
“Distemper,” group of organisms, acute 
nasal catarrh due to Gram-negative baoillus 
resembling (Dr. A. H. G. Macintosh). 1647 
District lunatic asylum, Belfast, staff of, 6% 
District medioal officers, some difficulties in 
practice of, 39 

District nursing and National Insurance Act 
(Parliamentary question), 59,128 
Divorce Commission, report of, and medical 
profession (leading article), 1663 
Divorce of Insane (Le Divorce des Alienee) (Dr. 

L. Grouse) (review), 1088 
Divorce, insanity as reason for, 1752 
Dixon, Prof. A. F., Manual of Human Osteo¬ 
logy, 1912 (review). 1153 
Dixou, Prof. W. E., Manual of Pharmacology, 
1912 (review), 1304 

Dobson, Dr. J., Gleanings from general practice, 
1152 

Dobson, Mr. J. F.. discussion on bedonal anaes¬ 
thesia, 1299; treatment of gastric ulcer by 
excision and partial gastrectomy, 447 
“ Doctor, fetching the,’’ 1615 
Doctor, The, His Work, Destinv, and Ideals 
(Dr. C. J. Whitby) (review), 1378 
Dodgson, Dr. R. W., and others, observations 
on the pharmacotherapy of pneumococcus 
infections, 1633, 1701 

Dog, Dissection of (Dr. O. C. Bradley) 
(review), 442; sarcoptlc mange of, trans¬ 
mission to man, 1449 
Dolls, 1629 

Domanus, von, Dr.,TaschenbuchderKlinischen 
Hiimatologie, 1912 (review), 698 
Domiciliary treatment and Insurance Act 
(Parliamentary question), 346; of tuber¬ 
culous patients, 487 

“Dominant Chord, The” (Mrs. A. Harding) 
(review), 700 

Dou, Mr. A., complete excision of the hsemor- 
rhoidal area with results of cases, 373; dis¬ 
cussion on carcinoma of the rectum, 302; 
fracture of the cervical spine; operation; 
necropsy, 880 

Donald, Mr. R.. Fleming’s (Hecht’s) modifica¬ 
tion and the Wassermann test, 116, 259 
Donaldson, Mr. L.. Cinematograph and 
Nat ural Science, 1912 (review), 833 
Donations and bequests, 57, 126. 200. 273, 344, 
492. 540. 672. 859. 1030, 1106,1261, 1354,1476, 
1558, 1624, 1756, 1841 

Doncaster, rural district of, annual report of 
medical officer of health, 719 
Dor, Dr. D. L., discussion on use of tuberculin 
In diseases of eye, 452 

Dorsal method of examination in diagnosis of 
appendicitis, 448 ; in pre-operative diagnoses 
of appendicitis, 557 

Dorset County Asylum (annual report for year 
1911), 1456 

Dorset county council and tuberculosis, 

659 

Double-jointodness in boy, aged 7, with derma- 
tolysis (“elastic skin ”), with great friability 
of skin and excessive tenderness and bruis¬ 
ing, and multiple subcutaneous tumours on 
the limbs, 1077 

Douglas, Dr. A., appeal for funds for, 1334 
Douglas, Dr. S., discussion on eclampsia, 

459 

Down county council, 412, 487 
Down district asylum, 794; Downpatrick, 
annual report for year 1911, 1260 
Downie, Dr. J. W., syphilis as a cause of 
stenosis of the gullet, 386 
Doyne, Mr. R. W., word-blindness and allied 
conditions, 1222 

Drainage. Main, of Towns (Mr. E. N. Taylor) 

(review), 762 

Dreams, significance of, 36 
Dresden, proposed university, 344 
Dressing of Cases, Instruments and Appliances 
Required for (Lleut.-Col. R. H. Castor) (re¬ 
view), 1159 

Drew, Mr. D., And Pritchard, Dr. B. S., case of 
oesophageal stricture. 1506 
Dropsy, Epidemic, in Calcutta (Dr. B. D. W. 
Grcig) (review), 241 

Drugs, cost of, and National Insurance Act 
(Parliamentary question), 1264 ; habit-form¬ 
ing, legislation in United States in regard to, 
194; potent, legislative control of sale of, 
British and continental position compared, 
1672; regulations as to, under National In¬ 
surance Act (Parliamentary question), 1192; 
suggestions for more extended cultivation 
of, 406; supply of (Parliamentary question), 
1407, 1559 


Drunkenness and effects of aioohol, 1678.1751; 
and physiological effeet of aioohol (Dr. C. 
Mercier), 1492; leading article, 1623 ; public, 
method of dealing with, in Angers, 


Dublin, board of guardians, action of, in rela¬ 
tion to dissection of bodies, 1648; honorary 
fellowships in, 51; hospitals of, board 
of superintendence of (Parliamentary ques¬ 
tion), 1264 ; guarantee fund for, 1683 ; 
medical men of, resolution of, in regard 
to Mr. Lloyd George’s proposals, 1468; 
medical practitioners of, and Friendly 
Societies, friction between (Parliamen¬ 
tary question). 1252, 1263 ; medical profession 
of. and Friendly Societies, 1754 ; medical pro¬ 
fession in, and National Insurance Act, 
975; mooting of medioal profession at, 915; 
in relation to National Insurance Act. 856; 
resolutions passed as to sanatorium benefit. 
915; milk-supply of, 263; opening of 
medical societies of, 1548; post-graduate 
study at, 670; practitioners of, and Friendly 
Society appointments (Parliamentary ques¬ 
tion), 1192; University of, bicentenary of 
medical school of (leading article). 94 ; con¬ 
gratulatory addresses to, 855; Trinity College, 
diploma in public health, 651; information 
for Btudents, 624 

Dudgeon, Mr. L. S., the Croonian lectures on 
the pathology of immunity as illustrated by 
the behaviour of fluid exudates from the 
tissues and various body cavities in acute 
and chronic bacterial infections, more parti¬ 
cularly with regard to the problem of aggres¬ 
sion, Lecture IV., 1-7 ; (leading article), 
33 

Duguld, Mr. W. R.. jubilee of, 1616 
Duke, Mr. A., modified uterine cupper, 93 
Dumfries and Galloway Royal Infirmary, 
nurses’ home at, 975 

Dunbar, Mr. T. J., and Laz&rus-Barlow. Dr. 
W. S., effects of tbe radiations of radium 
upon the muscle-nerve preparation of the 
frog, 1508,1509 

Duncan, Dr. A., obituary, 1185 
Duncan. Dr. W. A., medical profession and 
the National Insurance Act. 1397 
Dundee, infant mortality and tuberculosis in. 
728; National Insurance Act in, and medical 
attendance, 1251 

Dunn, Mr. H. Percy, case of metastatic abscess 
of the sclera followed by perforation and 
prolapse of the iris, 1649; the Royal Society 
of Medicine, 1750 

Dunn, Mr. N.. and Armour, Mr. T. R. W.. 
operative and post-operative treatment of 
spasmodic flat-foot, 520; and Simpson, Mr. 
G. C. E., spasmodic contraction of the 
peronesl muscles in flat-foot, 520 
Duodenum, acute perforation of. 185; clinical 
lecture of five cases ‘of (Mr. D’A. Power*. 
67; (leading article), 95; perforated ulcer of, 
1370; secretions of, 684 ; Ulcer of <Sir 
B. G. A. Moynlhan) (review), 1376; treat¬ 
ment of. 338; in association with morbid 
conditions of ileum, appendix, and colon, 
536; and stomach, chronic ulcer of, treat¬ 
ment by gastro-jejunostomy, report on 72 
cases (Mr. J. Sherren), 76 
Dupre, Dr., mental states arising from and 
connected with perversions of the natural 
Instincts, 844 

Du^uytren’s contraction among lace-workers, 

Durban, plague at. 53 
Durban Medical 8ocicty, 977 
Durham, University of, convocation at. 120; 
degree in dental surgery, 657 ; degrees m 
hygiene aud Diploma of Public Health. 649; 
information for students, 590; pass lists, 56, 
126 

Dust, inhaled, fate of, 870; inhalation, asso¬ 
ciation with disease of lungs, 869, S70; 
problem of, in great towns. 1617; smoke and 
fume, relation to one another, 866 
Dust and fume as foes of Industrial life <Sir T. 
Oliver), 865, 896, 1180; In potteries (Parlia¬ 
mentary question), 1192 ; in roads and streets, 
harmful effects of, 865 
Dust nuisance in Italy, 918 
Dutton, Dr. S., drunkenness and the effeet of 
aioohol, 1611 

Duval, Prof. C., consideration of the organism 
cultivated from the lesions of human leprosy, 
with reference to its etiological significance. 
455 


Duval, Clegg, Kedrowaky, Rost, and Williams. 

leprosv cultures of, comparison between. 456 
Dykes, Dr. A. L., temporary partial heart- 
block occurring as a sequel to acute pneu¬ 
monia, 1008; and Jervis, Dr. J. J., case of 
multiple gummata with an unusual de¬ 
formity of the liver, 364 
Dysentery, asylum, bacteriology of, 175 ; treat¬ 
ment by emetine salts, 1179 
Dysmenorrhcea, 1015 

Dyspepsias of childhood after period of infancy. 
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Badon, Mr. W. P. B., obituary, 920 
Bales. Dr. H., discussion on intraocular 
hamorrhage, 526 

Ear, affections of, and oculAr imbalance, rela¬ 
tion between, 526 ; Diseases of, Effect of 
Dissasos of Naso pharvnx upon (Dr. C. A. A. 
Dighton) (review), 1591; Malformations of 
(Die Mis6blldungen des Ohres) (Dr. II. Marx), 
ireview), 91; middle, acute suppuration in, 
neglect- of, and proper treatment, 384; re¬ 
moval of horse-bean from, 1152 
Ears, peculiar condition of. following burns, 
471 

Earthquake in Turkey, 561 

East London Hospital for Children and Dis- 

J jensarv for Women, Shadwell, information 
or students, 607 

Eastbourne, county borough of. aunual report 
of mcdicnl officer of health, 1238 
Eaton Hall Fund for Charities, 1182 
Bbstein, Prof., obituary, 1402 
Ecbolic. pitultrin (extract of the hypophyses) 
as, 857 

Kccles, Mr. W. M., discussion on injuries to 
the semilunar cartilages, 1014 ; discussion on 
pel vie appendicitis, 1725 
Eclampsia, applications of recent- research in 
treatment of, 453 ; etiology of, discussion on, 
457 ; morbid anatomy of, 457 ; suppression of 
convulsion in (Dr. A. J., Wallace), 1574; 
treatment by Caesarean section, case of, 1437 
Econ«K»ookcr, 1562 
Kde, Mr. C.. obituary, 723 
Eden, Dr. T. W., case of pseudomyxoma of the 
peritoneum arising from perforation of a 
gelatinous ovarian cyst and associated with 
simular cystic disease of the vermiform 
appendix, 1498 

Edgar Allen Institute, Sheffield, 262 
Edge, Mr. F., discussion on treatment of the 
inflammatory diseases of the uterine append¬ 
ages, 311 

Edinburgh, anti-tuberculosis scheme in, 154? ; 
diphtheria in, 1110; extra-mural schools 
at (Parliamentary question), 1407; infants’ 
home in, 1326; medical profession in. 
and National Insurance Act, 262; post¬ 
graduate study at, 668; public medical 
service for, 1326; report of medical officer of 
health of, 262; University of, appointment 
of Prof. J. L. Smith to chair of pathology, 
695; degrees in public health and diploma in 
tropical medicine and hygiene, 651; gradua¬ 
tion ceremonial at, 262 ; inaugural address 
by Prof. J. L. Smith, 1110; information for 
students, 612; proposed chair in bacteriology, 
1250; resignation of Prof. Greenfield, 3$1; 
retirement of Prof. Greenfield, 486 
Edinburgh Dental Hospital and School (Incor¬ 
porated), information for students, 
660 

Edinburgh Royal Infirmary, information for 
students, 615; statement of medical staff of, 
relating to National Insurance Act, 190; and 
National Insurance Act, 486 
Edinburgh School of Medicine for Women, 
information for students, 615 
Edington, Mr. G. H., discussion on major 
operations for tuberculous disease of joints, 
303 ; two cases of spina bifida presenting un¬ 
usual features, 1083; unusual malformation 
of the anas in an infant, 521 
Edridge-Green, Dr. F. W. t Bell-Magendie con¬ 
troversy, quoted, 900, 1035, 1395; claim of 
Sir Charles Bell to the discovery of motor 
and sensory nerve channels, 253; dlecusaion 
on treatment of word-blindness, acquired 
and congenital, 453; the mistakes of 
assistants, 1178 

Education, authorities and declining birth-rate 
(Parliamentary question), 1559; dental, needs 
and aims, of 1191; medical, report on, 193 ; 
and Home Rule (Parliamentary question), 
1407; medical, and Metropolitan Asylums 
Board, 1761; medical, and National Insur&noe 
Act, 1749; Physical, and 8port, Exhibition 
in Paris, 1686: and universities, relation 
between (Dr. H. D. Rolleston), 927 ; Post¬ 
graduate, International Committee for, 773; 
Montessori system of, 1474; Physical Inter¬ 
national Congress of, 1468; and eugenics, 
discussion at First International Congress, 
328 

Education Committee, General Medical 
Council, interim report, 1596 
Edward VII., King, Lewisham memorial to, 
1021; memorial to, at Mandalay, 1115 
Egg, shelled, containing shelled egg, 388 
Egypt, conditions of practice tor British 
medical men in, 716; new Greek medical 
manuscript from, 895 

Egyptian Government Hospital for the Insane, 
sixteenth annual report of, 778 
Ehrenfried, Dr. A., intratracheal administra¬ 
tion of ether, 376 


Elbow-joints, transarticnlar operations on, for 
fracture, 373 

Electrical Injuries (Dr. C. A. Lauffer) (review), 

1592 

Electrical and radiotherapeutic department 
of cancer, Fulham - road, S.W.. 1171 ; 

Standardizing. Testing, and Training 
Institution, information for students, 660 
Electricity, dangers of, from clinical, forensic, 
and hygienic point of view (Dr. S. Jellinek), 
1452, 1539 ; in treatment of obesity, 519, 520 ; 
Medical (Handbuch der Gesamten Medizin- 
lachen Anwendungen der Blektri/.itat) (Dr. 
H. Boruttau and Dr. L. Mann) (review), 239; 
and Surgical Applications, 1912 (Dr. C. Potts) 
(review), 886 

Electro-diagnosis and Electro- therapeu tics. 
Introduction to (Leitfaden der Elektro- 
diagnostik) (Dr. T. Cohn) (review), 1379 
Electro-therapeutics, Practical, and X Ray 
Therapy (Prof. J. M. Martin) (review), 29; 
and radiology, outlook in, 1527 
Electrocution, brain lesions produced by. 1448 
Electrode (vacuum) in neuro-dermatitis, 540 
Elephantiasis of leg, lymphangioplasty in, 
528 

Elgin and Nairn, medical opposition to 
Insurance Act in. 262; provisional insurance 
committee of, 1251 

Elliot, H. S. R., Modem Science and the 
Illusions of Prof. Bergson (review), 296 
Elliot, Dr. J. II., tuberculosis, 1042 
Ellis, Insp.-Gen. Sir H. M., K.C.B., death of, 
963 ; obituary, 1035 

Elmslie, Mr. R. C., discussion on major opera¬ 
tions for tuberculous disease of joints, 303 ; 
On sarcomata and myelomata of long bones, 
1364; fibrous and fibrocystic osteitis, 521; 
varieties and treatment of lateral curvature 
of the Bpine. 1430 

Ely. County of Isle of, report of school medical 
officer, 907 

Embarkation medical officers, 408 
Embling, Hon. W. H., obituary, 266 
Emery, Dr. W. d'Kste, Clinical Bacteriology 
and Harnatology for Practitioners, 1912 
(review), 1728; Fleming's (Ileohfs) modifi¬ 
cation and the Wassermann test, 183, 336 
Emetine, cure of, amcebic colitis (Maj. L. 
Rogers), 1062; soluble salts of. 1161; and 
Ipecacuanha, relative values of, 1242 
Emetine hydrochloride, tabloid and vaporole, 
702 

Emetine salts In treatment of dysentery, 1179 
Emotions, effects of, on secretion, 683 
Emphysema, subcutaneous, in labour, 1029; 
and mediastinal, terminating pulmonary 
tuberculosis, 896 

Employees, hospital, and Insurance Act 
(Parliamentary question), 59 
Empyema in an infant aged 5 weeks, 1776 
Empyema, latent, of antrum of Highmore, 
intractable otorrhcea due to, 155 
Emrys-Roberts, Prof. E., and Walsh, Dr. S. B., 
observations of Brownian movement, with 
special reference to the anthrax spore, 528 
Encyclopedic de i’Amour (review), 1088 
Endarteritis obliterans, definition, 70 ; 
syphilitic, gangrene duo to arterio-venous 
anastomosis in treatment of, 1076 
Endocarditis, actinomycotic, accompanying 
pysemic actinomycosis, 380 
Endocardium, lesion of, accompanying septi¬ 
caemia. with records of nine cases (Dr. J. 
Henderson), 745 
Endothelioma of heart, 1301 
Endotoxin (diphtheria), treatment of diph¬ 
theria infection by means of (Prof. II. T. 
Hewlett and Dr. A. T. Nankivell), 143 
Energy, effect of alcohol upon, 1496 
Engineering, sanitary, 1248 
England, a drunken nation in time past, 1492; 
not a decadent nation, 1493 ; Bober nation at 
present time, 1492; syphilis probably in, long 

f >rior to discovery of America, 499; west of, 
ongevity in, 730; position of vaccination in, 
740; and America, housing problem in, 706 
England's Riviera (Mr. J. H. Stone) (review), 

English, Mr. T. Crisp, and Latham, Dr. A. 
A System of Treatment by Many Writers, 
edited by, vols. i., II., iii., and !v„ 1912 
(review) 441, 696. 759, 828 
Englishwoman’s Year Book, 1913 (Mr. G. E. 
Mitton) (review), 1732 

Bnteroanastomosis followed by obstruction, 
resection of caecum, appendix, ileo&ecal 
valve, and 10 Inches of ileum for, 1364 
Entomological research, 1606 
Entomology, pathological, in Fiji, 961 ; for 
Medical Officers (Dr. A. Alcock) (review), 
515 

Enucleation v. tonsillotomy. 788, 850 
Environment, improved, effect of, on death- 
rate, 353 

Eosinophile granules, biological significance of, 
771 

Epidemic, mysterious, in Tinnovelly District, 
India, 194 


XV 


Epidemic diseases, non-notlfiable, excessive 
fatality of, 1250 

Epididymis, vestigeal structures In relation to, 

388 

Epiglottis, advanced, carcinoma of, with 
involvement of glands, case of. 1364 
Epilepsy, Ii.ternational League against, 
annual meeting, 918 ; nature and treatment 
of, 538; redaction of sodium chloride in, 
918 

Epileptics, care of, gift by the David Lewis 
Trust, Manchester, 1609; projected parochial 
colony for. at Maghull, 410 
Kpinine, tabloid compound of. 1161 
Epiphysitis of the os catcis, 322 
Epithelial grafting as means of effecting sure 
and rapid healing of cavity left by complete 
mastoid operation (Mr. C. A. Bailance), 
428 

Epithelial proliferation from injection of gas¬ 
works tar (Dr. II. Bay on), 1579 
Epithelioma in brickyards (Parliamentary 
question), 60 

Epithelioma of rectum, 220 
Epsom College, 1830, 1836; annual general 
meeting, 42 ; Founder's Day at, 1051 
Epsom medical scholarship, 1190 
Erh. Prof. W., progressive spinal amyotrophy 
arising from muscular strain, 1027 
Brhen, Dr. S., Diagnose der Simulation 
nervoser Symptome, 1912 (review), 1084 
Ergot, use of, in chorea, 1244, 1396 
Errata, 132, 280,370, 533, 1055, 1125. 1220 
Erysipelas, facial, and streptococoamda, 962 
Erythncmia, nature of, with account of six 
cases (Dr. J. Parkinson), 1425 
Esau, Dr., dangers of aluminium acetate, 772 
Eskimos, poliomyelitis among, 1471 
Esmein, Dr. C., and Castaigne, Dr. J., 
Maladies des Creur, 1912 (review), 1087 
Esperanto, new medical journal In, 1629 
Essex, county of, report of school medical 
officer for. 111 ; sanatorium accommodation 
in (Parliamentajy question), 1763 
Estes, Dr. W. L., and Barker, Prof. L. M., 
h.'ematoporphyrinuria as part of familial 
syndrome, 960 

Estrada re. M., treatment of cancer by formol 
injections, 1549 

Ether, administration of technique of, 
1588; intratracheal administration of, 376; 
apparatus for 377 ; by open method, 1114; 
and chloroform, administration of vapours 
of, with oxygen, either separately or mixed 
in any proportion and in (approximately) 
definite percentage, 377; effect of, on liver 
and kidneys in health and in certain infec¬ 
tions, 524 ; raw materials of, 1233 
Ether bottle, continuous drop, for administra¬ 
tion of ether by open method, 317 
Ethmoidal cells (anterior), mucocele of (Mr. 
E. C. Alles), 1645 

Ethmoidal sinuses, treatment of chronic 
suppurative disease of, 533 
Ethyl chloride anaesthesia, open, 545 
Eugenics, an appeal to sympathisers in, 335 ; 
exhibition at congress on, 329; First Inter¬ 
national Congress on, in London, proceed¬ 
ings in the sections, 327-329; International 
Congress on, inaugural banquet, 274; medical 
progress and Darwinism, 1525; and 
public health, 1668; refusal of invita¬ 
tion to, by Prof. Max Nordau, 1114; 
practical, 328; discussion at First Interna¬ 
tional Congress, 328; (leading article) 319; 
study of, “unto third and fourth genera¬ 
tion^’ (Prof. J. G. Adaini), 1199; and bio¬ 
logy, 327; and education, 328; and medicine, 
329; and militarism, 408; and neo-Mal- 
thusianism, 960; and sociology, 328 
Eurich, Dr. F. W., president's inaugural 
address (Bradford Medico - Chirorgical 
Society), 1652 

Europeans, health of, in East Africa (Dr. A. B. 
Horn). 776 

Evans, Sir E., presidential address at British 
Pharmaceutical Conference, 405 
Evans, Dr. J., the optophone, 526, 527 
Evans, Mr. J. H. K., some suggestions for more 
extended cultivation of drugs, 406 
Evans, Dr. J. J., discussion on use of salvarean 
in diseases of eye, 526 

Evans, Dr. W. A., National Insurance Act, 
1042 

Eve. Sir F., remarks on the treatment of 
sarcoma of the long bones, 1355 
Eve, Dr. F. C., discussion on dyspepsia of 
childhood, 451; system of printed anamnesis 
questions for children out-patients, 521 
Evelina Hospital for Sick Children, informa¬ 
tion for students, 608 
Evening work wanted. 1267 
Eventration and ulceration complicating pro¬ 
lapse of rectum, 1167 

Evolution, life a product of, 678 ; as applied to 
origin of life, 678; of life, further course of, 

680 

Ewart, Dr. R., Time and the Second Genera¬ 
tion, 1912 (review), 1157 
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Ewart, Dr. W . dorsal method of examination- 
in the diagnosis of appendicitis. 448; pre- 
operative diagnosis of appendicitis and the 
dorsal method of examination, 557 ; system¬ 
atic posterior percussion of the apices and 
of the “ oval intersplnous dulness ” as an aid 
to early diagnosis, 445 

Examination of the blood, cases illustrating 
the value of (Mr. E. H. Shavy), 286 
Examining Board in England bv the Royal 
Colleges of Physicians of London and 
Surgeons of England, pass-lists, 125, 199, 
272, 1049, 1119; regulations for examina¬ 
tions. 602 

Exeiclse in treatment of lateral curvature oi 
spne, 520 

Exeter, Children’s Home for, 1249; city of 
(city and county), report of school medical 
officer, 1173; election of school medical 
inspector for, 792; medical charities of, 
418 

Exeter City A*ylum. 190 
Exeter Dispensary, interesting election, 1466 
Exhibitions: Annual Exhibition of British 
Medical Association 270, 316, 390; Anti- 
tuberculosis Exhibition at Birmingham, 
119. 261; Health Exhibition. 43; London 
Medical, 922 . 962; Mot ir Exhibition at 
Olympia, 1323; Tuberculosis Exhibition, 492, 
1516 

Exmouth (Devon), opening of waterworks for 

559 

Exophthalmic goitre, radiotherapy in, 1755 
Exophthalmos, pulsating, two cases of, in 
which the carotid artery was ligatured (Mr. 
R. R. James and Mr. W. F. Fedden), 237 
Exostoses, multiple, with wasting of muscles 
of upper arm, case of, 1507 
Experiments, fundamental need of, 1132; on 
living animals, 275 

Explosions in coal mines, prevention of, 866 
Express,new. to Bath Spa, 1339 
Ex erne, competitive examinations for post of, 
to Paris ho pltals, 794, 857 
Extra Pharmacopala of Martind&le and 
Westcott, 1912 .review). 6:5 
Extra cerebellar tumour, case of, 1511 
Exudate, pleuritic, bacteriology of, 1488; 
morphology of, 1488 

Exudates, fluid, from tissues and body cavi 
ties, behaviour in acute and chronic bacterial 
infection. Illustrating pathology of Immunity 
(Mr. L. S. Dudgeon), 1-7 
Eye, Diseases of (Mr. M. 8. Mayon) (review), 
'883; left, opaque nerve-fibres in, 1724; 
use of salvarsan in, 525; use of tuber¬ 
culin in, 451 ; Human. Anatomy of, as Illus¬ 
trated by Enlarged Stereoscopic Photo¬ 
graphs (Prof. A. Thomson) (review), 1377; 
as Optical Instrument (Mr. J. Gray.Kelth) 
(review), 370 ; Structures, Functions, 
Diseases and Attachments of (Mr. J. Gray- 
Keith) (review), 370; injuries to, treatment 
in general practice, 18; operations on, dis¬ 
tinct from ordinary surgical operations, 
20 

Eye, Ear, Nose,and Throat (Practical Medicine 
Series) (review), 1519 

Eye. Ear, and Throat Infirmary of Edinburgh. 

Information for students, 616 
Bye symptoms in early diagnosis of diseases of 
nervous system (Dr. J. Hlnshelwood). 743 
Eyelids, affections of, treatment in general 
practice, 15; keloid of. associated in onset 
with measles, case of, 1503 
Eye.ight, Board of Trade standard of, for 
Bailors, 384 

Eyestrain in relation to gunnery, 463 
Eyre, Dr. G. G., obituary. 978 
Eyre, Dr. J.. standardisations and control of 
vaccines, 529 


F 


Fac 3 and tongue, partial hemiatrophy of, 1506 
Factories, report of H.M. Chief Inspector of, 
for 1911,176 

Factory Girls’ Country Holiday Fund, 30 
Faculty of Medicine at Toulouse, fire at, 

483 

Faculty of Medicine of Bahia, 1313 
Faggc, Mr. C. H., discussion on report of 
special committee on treatment of fractures, 
374 

Falrbaok, Mr. II. A. T.. case of ununited 
fracture of the neck of the femur, 1506 
Fairfield Infectious Diseases Hospital, near 
Melbourne, 1759; complaint against, 1552 
Fairley. Dr. J., tuberculin dispensaries and 
diagnosis, scheme of classification of patients 
attending the Portsmouth Municipal Dis¬ 
pensary. 963 
Fa kland Islands. 803 

False Modesty, that Protects Vice by Ignor¬ 
ance (Dr. K.~ B. Lowry) (review), 242 
Families with tuberculous members, safe¬ 
guarding of children in, 1344 


Fantham, Dr. H. B., some Insect flagellates 
and the problem of the traosmisdon • f 
Leishmanit, 456; the kala-azar problem, 
456; and Stephens, Dr. J. W. W , trypano¬ 
soma rho leslense, a second species of 
trypanosome producing sleeping sickness 
in man. 386 

Farm field Inebriate Reformatory, app int- 
ment of medical superintendent at, 1389 
Farms, American, sanitation on, 1399 
Fan-ant, Mr. R., thyroid action and reaction, 
1151 

Farriers, occupation injuries of, 121 
Fasting in diabetes, 100 

Faulds, Mr. II., dactylography or the study of 
finger-prints, 952 

Fedden, Mr. W. F., and James, Mr. R. R , two 
case* of puLating exophthalmos in which 
the carotid artery was ligatured, 237 
Federal Quarantine Bill, 1758 
Feeblc-mlnd?d, the. 1136; care of, 1327 ; scheme 
for dealing with, in South Wales. 854 
Feeble-minded Persons (Control) Bill, 275 
Feeding, changes induced in blood by, study 
in cellular physiology (Dr. G. Mann'and Dr. 
J. G. Gage), 1069; forcible, 993; of insane, 
671; of suffrage prisoners, 119, 185, 671; 
(Parliamentary question), 128; preliminary 
report (Dr. A. F. Savill and others), 549 ; and 
Care of Infants and Children; Special Re¬ 
ference to Cases of Difficult Digestion 
(Nurse Hughes) (review), 92; of Infants, 
1912 (Dr. C. G. Grulle) (review), 885 
Feeding-bottles of infants, legislation relative 
to, in Germany, 1618 

Fees, action by medical man for recovery of, 
255; inclusive. In applied science and in 
m idlcine, proposal of, for Edinburgh Uni¬ 
versity, 1250; medical, for phthisis cases in 
West Sussex, 1120; medical, inclusive, at 
Scottish universities, (Parliamentary ques¬ 
tion, 1559; under Insurance Act, and 
Aberdeen town council, 1251; patients’, 
alleged under-statement in Income tax 
returns, 1183 ; for medical teaching 
in Scottish Universities (Parliamentary 
uestion), 1407; of consultants and National 
nsurance Act (Parliamentary question), 
1264 ; of Poor-law medical officers in relation 
to medical Inspection of school children. 
165; (see also Witnesses’ fees) 

Felt bats, industrial mercurial poisoning as 
seen in makers of, 1137, 1166 
Femur, oblique fracture of, into knee-joint, 
and of both tibho and fibula', 1077 ; ununited 
fracture of neck of base. 1506 
Fencing as recreation of medical men, 673 
Fenwick. Prof. E. H., diagnosis and treatment 
of tuberculous disease of the urinary tract, 
372 

Ferencz, Dr. S., Implantation of hair, 734 
Ferguson, Prof. A. R., lesions of bilharzial 
disease, 1375 

Ferguson, Dr. J. H , presidential address on 
some twentieth century problems, delivered 
at the Edinburgh Obstetrical Society, 
1512 

Fernlc, Dr. W. T , Health to Date : the Modern 
Doctor with Newer Methods of Cure, 1911 
(review). 30 

Ferrior, Sir D., discussion on respiratory 
neuroses, 1367 

Fever, prolonged, unusual case of, presenting 
acute hepatic changes (Dr. H. G. Lawrence), 
25 ; seven day, in Panama Canal zone, 1388 
Fevers, Eruptive, Diseases of Skin and (Dr. 

F. F. Schamberg) (review), 1441 
Fibr*>angioma, extensive treatment by radium 
(Dr. F. H. Jacob), 1581 

Fibroids, rapidly growing, case of, 1362; 

uterine, X ray treatment of, 374 
Fibroma, removal of, bj T nasal route. 1366 
Fibrosis, advanced, of pancreas. 1152 
Fibula' and tibia?, both, fracture of, with 
oblique fracture of femur into knee-joint, 
1077 

Fieldcn, Dr. V. G. L., discussion on employ¬ 
ment of alkaloidal bodies prior to inhalation, 
infusion or subdural injection in anesthetics, 
524; on intravenous infusion anaesthesia, 
306 

Fiessenger, M. C., curable forms of angina 
pectoris, 1046, 1312 

Fiji, Leper Settlements of, 1480; pathological 
entomology in, 961 

Flldes, Dr. P.. Fleming's (Hecht’s) modifica¬ 
tion and the Wassermann test, 184; and 
McIntosh. Dr. J.. Syphilis from the Modern 
Standpoint (review), 1086 
Filigree implantation in hernia, 1720 
Filter. Tofam standard, 1445 
Filtration, 1042 

Finch, Dr. E. F., traumatic coxa vara, 1374; 

tuberculous disease of the hip. 1374 
Finger-prints, Study of (Dactylography) (Mr. 

II. Faulds) (review). 652 
Fingers, calcareous deposits in subcutaneous 
tissues of, in case of sclerodermia, 1083; 
webbed, method of operating for, 451 


^inley, Dr. F. G., Typhoid pleurisy, 10 j 5 
rinzi, Dr. N. S., forms of malignant 6186X80- 
benefited by radium treatment, 304; and 
Watson-Williams, Dr. P., three cases of 
malignant diseaie benefited by radium treat¬ 
ment, 1721 * 

Fire, danger of, in business establishments at 
Christmas season, 1697 ; danger of. during 
Christmas festivities. 1767; precaution! 
against, in crowded health resorts. 166; 
rotection from, in London, and London 
ounty Council, 1543 
First-aid treatment of accidental wounds, 
more general use of iodine in, 463 
Firth, Dr. A. C. D., and Saunders, Dr. A. E., 
eight cretins and two children affected with 
ooitre, 1374 

Fishermen and medical benefits (Parliamentary 
question), 1264 

Fishing-hook, swallowing of. by infant, 440 
Fistula, salivary, case of. 1727 
Fitzgibbon, Dr. G , discussion on sterility, 
1513 ; discussion on case of tubal pregnancy, 
151o 

Fitzpatrick. Mr. W., presentation to. 391 
Fitzwilliams, Mr. D. C. L., case of coxa vara* 

1219 

Flannelette, burning, dea hs from (Parlia¬ 
mentary question), 1694 ; clothes, ignition 
of (Parliamentary question). 1626; danger* 
of, 1243, 1395. 1464; deputation to Home 
Secretary relating to, 1315; legislation in 
regard to, 168 

Flat-foot, spasmodic contraction of peroneal 
muscles in, 520; operative and post-operative 
treatment ot, 520; treatment of (Mr. P. B. 
Roth), 690 

Flatulence and shock (creme de menthe and 
the acapnia hypothecs), 1481 
Fleig, Dr., death of, 917 

Flelschl, von P., an appeal to sympathisers in 
eugenics, 335 

Fleming, Mr. C. E. S., discussion on payment 
by capitation v. payment per attendance, 
450 

Fleming’s (Hocht’x) modification and Wasser¬ 
mann test, 48. 115,183, 258, 336, 409. 558 
Flemming, Mr. C E. S., medical professlom 
and the National Insurance Act. 187; some 
difficulties in the practice of- the district 
medical officer, 39 
Fletcher, Dr. R., obituary. 1471 
Flexner. A.. Medical Education in Europe 
(review'), 320 

Flexner, Prof. S , Huxley lecture on some 
roblems in infection* and its control, 
elivered at the Charing Cross Hospital, 
1271; (leiding article), 1309; new serutua 
1180 

Files, destruction of. in Canada, 735; necessity 
of destruction of (“Kill that Fly63; (see 
also Houseflies) 

Flights, aeroplane, physiological aspects of. 
729 

Florence, open-air school in. 1113 
Flour, artificial bleaching of, 1384 
Flowers. Wild, of Hedgerow (Dr. W. P. 
Westell) (review'), 765; of Wood (Dr. W. P. 
Westell) (review), 765 
Fluids (see Puncture fluids) 

Foetus. Malformations aud Congenital Disease! 

of (Prof. R. Bimbaum) (review), 1729 
Fog, early, of October, 1912, 1025 
Food, adulteration of, low percentage in Man¬ 
chester, 1466; Inspectors of, Encyclopsdia- 
for(Mr. A. II. Walker) (review), 1020; sup¬ 
plies of, as part of sanatorium benefit, 794; 
Values of. Practical Tables for Use In Private 
Practice and Public Institutions (Dr. B. A. 
Locke) (review). 1021; and clothing, pro¬ 
vision of, forpatientsin receipt of sanatorium 
benefit. 1467 ; for Invalids and Convalescents 
(Miss W. S. Gibbs) (review), 516; of German 
workmen, 1180; requirement* of children. 
86 

Food-supplies. 1400 

Foods, their Origin. Composition and Mane 
facture (Dr. W. Tibbies) (review), 89; use d 
copper salts in greening of, 709 
Foot, sarcoma of, 1719 
Foot and mouth disease in Ireland. 52 
Forbes, Dr D., the medical profession and tb* 
National Insurance Act, 335 
Forceps, new mastoid, 464 
Fordvce, Dr. A. D.. Care of Infants and 
Young Children (review), 1659 
Forearm, osteoma of, case of, 1507 
Forearms, atrophy of muscles of, case of. 

1220 

Foreign body in right lung, pneuraonotomr 
for, 1720 

Fo eign medical men. deaths of. 57. 200. 
359.417.491.733,799.858,920, 1048,1116.1*1 
1472, 15>3, 1624, 1758 
Fork, swallowed, case of, 882 
Fo 'mol. Injections of, in treatment of can.« 
1549 

Forrest, Lieut.-Col. J. R., R.A.M.G., lie >< 
ergot in chorea, 1244 
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Forsyth, Dr. D., an;vslhesia finder, 1069 
Forleseue-Brlckdale, Dr. J. M.. gastric super- 
acidity, 1515; and Groves, Mr. E. W. H., 
Text book for Nurses, Anatomy, Physiology. 
Surgery, and Medicine, 1912 (review), 831 
foster, Dr. M., exhibition of Italian diplomas, 
1606 

Fothergill, Dr. E. R., medical profession and 
the National Insurance Act, 1321, 1396, 1545 
Pot her gill, Dr. W. E., developmental errors of 
puberty. 532; discussion on rashes during 
the puerperium. 532; d\smenorrhoea, 1015 
foundling Hospital, epidemic at (Parliamen¬ 
tary question), 1625 

Pouquet, M., and Mongonr, M., ophthalmic 
reaction to tuberculin, 52 
Fowey, Cornwall, new hospital for, 559 
Fowler, Dr. F., discussion on Ionic medication. 
374 ; review of electro-therapy and radiology, 
1527 

Fox terrier bitch, (?) malignant growth In, 
1301 

Foy, Dr. G.. ipecacuanha and emetine, 1242 
Fracture, oblique, of femur into knee-joint 
and of both tibia* and fibuia*, 1077; old, of 
both malleoli, 1468 ; of patella (vertical) and 
Charcot's disease, 1649; simple, of long bones 
In children, operative treatment of (Mr. H. H. 
Sampson), 433; treated by operation and 
plating, two cases, 1511; of knee and elbow 
joints, trans-articular operations on, 373; 
ununited, of neck of femur, case of, 1506 
Fractures, operative treatment of (Mr. A. J. 
Walton), 1140 ; of patella, treatment of. 
1617; report of special committee on treat¬ 
ment of, 373, 374; treatment of. 1109;' by 
Mobilisation and Massage (Dr. J. B. Mennell) 
(review), 949 ; in length of tibia, apparatus 
for exerting extension on fragments in cases 
of, 1078 

Prance, conditions of practice for British 
medidal men, 662; consumption of alcohol 
In, 794; hygiene in, 1046 ; notification of 
tuberculosis of, 4*8; population of, during 
1911. 191; sanitary statistics in, 916 
Franchlnl, Prof. G., can kala-azar be rpread by 
mosquitoes, 249 

Franz, Dr. S. I , Handbook of Mental Exa¬ 
mination methods, 1912 (review), 949 
Fraser, Dr. A. M., and Clark, Dr. Hilda, 
municipal dispensary and tuberculin treat¬ 
ment, 289. 322 

Fraser, Surg.-Maj.-Gen. D. A. C., obituary, 7£6 
Fraser, Dr. II., and Stanton, Dr. A. T., pre¬ 
vention and cure of bcri-beri, 1005 
Fraser, Dr. J., and McGowan, Dr. J. P., pre¬ 
liminary note on a method of vaccinal treat¬ 
ment of s jrgical tuberculosis, 508 
Fraud, petty, elaborate, 1195 
Frazer, Mr. J.. point of origin in tuberculosis 
of bone, 1528 

Frazer. Mr. J. E., the earlier stages in the 
development of the pituitary body, 875 
Freeman, Dr. J., importance of controlling 
vaccine therapy bv laboratory tests, 529 
Freeman v. Hall Edwards and Jones, 1744 
Freemasons, medical, appeal to, 851 
French, Dr. H., high blood pressure and the 
commoner affect ions of arteries, 69 
French, Maj. II. C., syphilitic lung affections 
and immunity in native races, 227 
French, Mr. J. G , new mastoid forceps, 464 
French Hospital and Dispensary, Shafteabury- 
avenue, information for students, 606 
French medical literature, a bibliography of, 
1814 

Frenchmen, height of, 672 
Freshwater, Dr. D., morcurial administration, 
some uncommon methods in the treatment 
of syphilis, 360, 396 
Freud, theories of, 1470 

Freyer, Mr. P. J., 1000 cases of total enuclea¬ 
tion of the enlarged prostate, 447 
Friedmann, Dr. F. F., “cure’’ of, of tuber¬ 
culosis, 1602 

Friedreich's ataxia (see Ataxia, Friedreich’s) 
Friendly Societies, appointments under, 
Dublin practitioners and (Parliamentary 
question), 1192; medical attendance on old 
members of (Parliamentaty question), 1264 ; 
medical payments of (Parliamentary ques¬ 
tion), 277; and medical profession in Dublin, 
1045, 1754; friction between, 1252; (Parlia¬ 
mentary question), 1263; and National In¬ 
surance Act, 973; in Belfast, and medical 
profession, 793, 856; patients of. and medical 
men \Parliamentary question), 1764 
Frbderstrom, Dr. H., “sleeper of Okn6,” com¬ 
plete cure alter 32 years of stupor. 545 
Frog, muscle-nerve preparation of, effects of 
radiations of radium upon, 1508, It09 
Frost, Mr. W. II., and Anderson, Mr. J. F., 
transmission of poliomyelitis by means of 
the stable fly (stomoxys calcitrans), 1502 
Fr^Maj. A. B., recent research ou malaria, 

Fit. Mr. W. T. (the Income Tax Reclamation 
Association, Limited), an income-tax warn¬ 
ing, 803 


Fugitives from Salonika, small-pox amongst, 

Fuller, Mr. J., obituary, 1753 
Fuller, Dr. S. C . miliary plaques found in 
senile brains, 1667 

Fullerton, Mr. A., discussion on carcinoma of 
the rectum, 302 ; on diagnosis and treatn ent 
of tuberculous disease of urinary tract, 373 
Fume, dust, and smoke, relation to one 
another, 866; and dust as foes of industrial 
life (Sir T. Oliver), 865, 896, 1180 
Function, Investigation of, 1131; morbid, 
structural change caused by, 1132 
Functional treatment, early Importance of. 

in industrial accidents, 484 
Funk, Dr. 0., discussion on importance of 
minimal substances in diet, 462 
Funkey, Mr. EM, care of hospital records, 
166 

Furfural or aldehydes In tobacco smoke, 547 


G 


Gadd, Mr. H. W.. Guide to the National 
Insurance Act, 1911 (review), 298 
Gage, Dr. J. G., and M«nn, Dr. G., on the 
changes induced in blood by feeding: a 
study in cellular physiology, 1C69 
Gairdner, Sir William Tennant, K.C.B., M.D.. 
LL. D., Life of 1912 (review)(Dr. G. A. Gibson), 
1440 

Galenicals, potency and keeping properties of, 
as determined by physiological tests, 405 
Gall-bladder, congenital absence of, associated 
with imperfect development of the pancreas 
and imperforate anus (Mr. II. Blakeway', 
365 

Gall-stones, treatment of, 192 
Galloway, Dr. J., case of sclerema cutis 
(adultorum), 1365; case of tuberculous peri¬ 
tonitis, 1365 

Galway County Hospital. 628 
Galway union and fever hospitals, 628; (see 
also University College, Galway) 

Gambia, health matters in, 802 
Game and domestic stock inlectcd by trypino- 
Fomes in Luangwa valley, North-Eastern 
Rhodesia, 387 

Gangrene due to syphilitic endarteritis, 
arterio-venous anastomosis in treatment of, 
1076 ; senile, amputation through tbigh for, 
in diabetic aged 78, recovery, 758 
Garden Cities and Town Planning Association, 
1233 

Gardening, a Year’s (Mr. B. Hargrave) 
(review), 765 

“ Garden Life” Pocket Diary for 1913, (review), 
1733 

Gardner, Mr. H. Bellamy, discussion on 
anaesthetics in America, 1652 
Gardner, Dr. W. S., Text-book of Gynaecology, 
1912 (review), 1086 

GairoH, Dr. A. E , scientific spirit in medicine 
(leading article), 1599 

Gas, absorption by coal, 867; heating and 
lighting by, hygienic and economic aspects 
of, 1125 

Gas-making, hundred years of,37 
Gask, Mr. G. E., ana\-thetics in America, '652; 
discussion on sarcomata and myelomata of 
long bones, 1435 

Gaskell, Dr. J. F., discussion on Bright’s 
disease, 389; method of embedding tissues In 
gelatin, 58 

G&sttin, mineral springs of, 730 
Gastrectomy, partial, and excision, in treat¬ 
ment of gastric ulcer, 447 
Gastric juice, role of, in pathology of gastric 
ulcer, 535; secretions and rheumatoid 
arthritis, relation between (Dr. A. S. Wood- 
wark and Mr. R. L M. Wa lis), 942 ; vessels 
(see Stomach, blood-vessels of) 
Gastro-enterostomy for hremat emesis followed 
by ileus and fa*cal vomiting, 1365 ; anterior, 
jejunostomy in combination with, in treat¬ 
ment of chronic gastric ulcer (Dr. E. T. 
Tatlow), 1424 

Gastro jejunostomy in Treatment of Chronic 
Ulcer of Stomach aud Duodenum, Report on 
72 cases (Mr. J. Sherren) (review), 76; reflec¬ 
tions on (Dr. J. O Conor), 1143 
Gasworks tar, epithelial proliferation from 
injection of (Dr. II. Bayonb 1579 
Gateways of Knowledge: an Introduction to 
the Study of the Senses (Mr. J. A. Dell) 
(review), 297 

Gaunt, Mrs. M., Alone in West Africa (reviefe), 

Gauvain, Mr. H. J , surgical tuberculosis, it* 
needs and treatment, 356 
Gay ford, Dr. C.,an interesting case Jf arrested 
tuberculosis (?), 1583 

Geddes, Prof. A. C., discussion oi> development, 
and growth of bone, 314; on the normal 
stomach, 518; double ureter, pseudoherma¬ 
phroditism, shelled egg containing shelled 
egg, 388 


Geddes, Dr. G., Statistics of Puerperal Fever 
and Allied Infectious Diseases, 1912 (review), 
883 

Gelatin, method of embedding tissues In, 58 
Gemmell, Dr. J. K., discussion on the treat¬ 
ment of the inflammatory diseases of the 
uterine appendages, 311 
General Hospital, Birmingham, 119 
General Medical Council, direct representatives 
on, 1093; educational curriculum of, 573; 
powers and duties of, 572; and draft regula¬ 
tions for administration of medical benefit, 
1255; proceedings of winter session (1912); 
new members; President’s address, 1554; 
service tables; vacancy on executive com¬ 
mittee; penal cates, 1555; Home Rule and 
medical education and registration ; Nai ional 
Insurance Act; medical men and midwives’ 
eme genev notes ; restorations to the 
Register, 1593; penal cases, 1593-1595; report 
of publ'c health committee ; examinations 
for the services; vacancies on committees, 
1595; an entry in the Medical Register; 
Apothecaries' Hal*, Dublin ; students' regis¬ 
tration committee; Interim report of tl*e 
education commttee; Pharmacopoeia com¬ 
mittee's report, 1596; diagnosis, treatment 
and research under the Insurance Act, 
1597 ; conclusion of session, 1598; and Home 
Rule Bill, 1754 

Generation, Second, Influence of Time upon 
(Dr. R. J. Ewart' (review), 1157; spontaneous, 
possibility of, 677 

Geology, Swiney lectures on, 1624 
George, Right Hon. D. Lloyd, M.P., and the 
medical profession. 1693; letter of, to 
National Insurance Practitioners’ Associa¬ 
tion, 1760; memorandum as to med'cal 
benefit furnished to British Medical 
Association by, 1630; National Insurance 
Act. 1911, statement to Advisory Com¬ 
mit toe, 1187-90, 1192; open letter of, relating 
to National Insurance Adt, 124 ; resolution of 
Dublin medical men in regard to proposals 
of, 1468; statement of. to British Medical 
Association in regard to National lnsurai.ee 
Act, 1332 

Gerin cell-, 1568; tumours from, 1569 
Germ plasm, evil effec s of vai ious agents on, 
1202; influence uf chemical and physical 
agents upon, 1200 

Germ and somatic cell*, divhion of primitive 
organism into, 1567 

German Association of Naturalists and Medical 
Men, proposed biographical records of 
members 977 

German Hospital, Dalston, information fer 

students, 6C6 

German Insurance Law*, medical attendance 
under (Parliamentary question) 276 
German medical men in Toronto, Ii84 
German workmen, food of, 1180 
Germany, conditions of practice for British 
medical men In, 663; foreign medical men in, 
1618 ; medical benefit in (Parliamentary ques¬ 
tion). 277, 1263,1694 ; and Denmark, Medical 
Benefit in (Dr. T. G. Gibbon) (review), 1153; 
National Insurance in, and professional 
secrecy’, 1760 

Germicides, Innocent use of, in dietaries, 
lb03 

Gibb, Dr. J. G., the late, 1184; obituary, 

. 1115 

Gibbard, Maj. T. W., salvarsan in syphilis, 
445 

Gibbon, Dr. I. G., Medical Benefit In Germany 
and Denmark. 1912 (review), 153 
Gibbs, Miss W. S.. Food for ■ lie Invalid and the 
Con\ alescent, 1912 (review), 516 
Gibert, M. P.,and Descomps, M.P., Les (Vitos 
Moyennes et leur Complications, 1912 
(review). 90 
Gibraltar, 280 

Gibs n. Dr. A. G., and Brooks, Dr. W. T., case 
of retrogressive tuberculous meningitis, 
815 

Gibson Dr. G. A., address in medicine on the 
relations of tbc circulation, delivered at the 
eightieth snnual meeting of the British 
Medical Association, 209; Life of Sir 
William Tennant Gairdner, K.C.B., M.D., 
LL D., 1912 (review), 1440; treatment of 
heart muscle affections apart from valvular 
disease, opening of discussion, 460 
Gillespie, Dr. J. R , appointment of, 487 
Gindes, M , lodging aud growth, 1401 
Ginestous, Dr. Kt., retinal haemorrhage in¬ 
purpura haeinorrhagica, 323 
Gbaud, Surg.-Gcn. B. T., obituary, 114 
“ Girls’ school year book,” 739 
Glands, thoracic and cervical, as sources of 
tubercular Infection. 1490 
Gla dular cysts, gelatinous, of ovary, and so- 
called pseudomyxoma of peritoneum, 1150 
Glasgow, care of consumptive* in, 1467; 
census of, 559; medical charities in, 1683; 
mortality of infants in, 1044; new hospital 
for, 437; overcrowding in, 792; pos* - 
graduate study ar, 668; school board of. 
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report of medical officer, 906 ; smoke abate¬ 
ment crusade in, 975; l."Diversity of, infor¬ 
mation for students, 616; pass-lists, 1049; 
and West of Scotland Seaside Homes, 921 ; 
year's work in, 1726 

Glasgow Dental Hospital and School, incor¬ 
porated, information for students, 660 
Glasgow Eve Infirmary, information for 
students. 620 

Glasgow Maternity Hospital, 975 
Glasgow Ophthalmic Institution, information 
for students, 619 

Glasgow Royal Infirmary, post-graduate in¬ 
struction at, 337 

Glasgow School Board, opeu-air school under, 
1547 

Glasgow University Club, semi-annual dinner, 
1625 

Glasgow Western Infirmary, information for 
students. 619 

Glasgow and West of Scotland Co-operation of 
Trained Nurses, 1683 

Glaucoma, tro&tmenl of, in general practice, 
17 

Glossitis due to syphilis, two cases, 1374 
Gloucester, new workhouse Infirmary for, 1109 ; 

vaccination in, backward state of, 919 
Gloucestershire, new joint sanitary appoint¬ 
ment in, 411; prevention of consumption in, 
1109 

Gloucestershire county council, report of 
school medical officer, 1173 
Gloucestershire Royal Infirmary and Eye 
Institution. Gloucester, information for 
students, 610 

Gloyne, I)r. S. R.. on Jousset's method of 
demonstrating the B. tuberculosis in pleural 
fluids, 827 

Glynn, Dr. E. Pi., appointment of, to George 
Holt professorship of pathology in University 
of Liverpool, 50 . discussion on treatment of 
tuberculosis with tuberculin, 1369 
God, the Idea of, in Contemporary Sciences: 
the Marvels of the Human Body (l’ldee de 
Dieu dans les Sciences C'ontomporaines: les 
Merveilles du Corps liumain) (Drs. L. and 
P. Murat ) (review), 761 
Godfrey, Mr. F., obituary, 1555 
Godfrey, Mr. H. P., obituary, 266 
Godlee, Sir R. J., Bart., the needs and aims of 
dental education, 1191 

Godwin. Mr. H. J., medical profession and the 
National Insurance Act, 724 ; note on intra- 
peritoneal injections of oxygen during abdo¬ 
minal operations, 828 

Goepp, Mr. Max R., Dental State Board 
Questions and Answers. 1912 (review), 1159 
Goitre, two children affected with, 1374; 
exophthalmic, cure of. by Roentgen rays, 
375 ; treatment, dietetic. 919 
Goldie, Mr. W. L., pancreatitis with jaundice 
in the infectious diseases, with notes on four 
cases, 1295 

Golf, Art of (Mr. J. Taylor) (review), 700; 

championship of Southern India, 124 
Golspie, measles in, 1327 
Gonorrhoea, treatment of, 1727 ; vaccine treat¬ 
ment of, regulation of, bv complement fixa¬ 
tion test. 1509 

Goodall, Dr. A., discussion on food require¬ 
ments in children, 86 ; potency and keeping 
properties of some galenicals as determined 
by physiological tests, 405; and Gulland, 
Dr. G. L., the Blood : a Guide to its Exa¬ 
mination and to the Diagnosis and Treat¬ 
ment of its Diseases, 1912 (review;, 1016 
Goodhart, Dr. G. W., discussion on auricular 
tachycardia, 1586 

Goodhart, Sir J. F., Harveian oration on the 
passing of morbjd anatomy, delivered at the 
Royal College of Physicians of London, 
1129; (leading article). 1162 
Goodwin, Mr. B. G., and Billington, Mr. W., 
two cases of acute pancreatitis ; abdominal 
drainage; appendicostomy; recovery, 752 
Gordon, Dr. M. II., histology of experimental 
rheumatism. 1394.1539,1678 
Gordon. Dn W., discussion on some cases of 
pyrexia, 1589; further experience of the 
t cardiac sign in cancer, 446; medical pro¬ 
fession and the National Insurance Act, 
1679 

Gorges, Dr. W. C.. medal awarded to, 101 
Gossage, Dr. A. M., discussion on auricular 
tachycardia, 1586 ; heredity, 1515 ; case of 
vertical chains of dilated and tortuous veins 
running down the front of the thorax and 
abdomen, 1512 ; obstruction of superior vena 
cava, 1718 

Gotto, S., an appeal to sympathisers In 
eugenics, 335 

Gould, Sir A. P., sarcomata and myelomata of 
long bones, opening of discussion on, 1362 
Gould, Maj. J., and beton, Maj. B. G., Indian 
Medical Service: being a Synopsis of the 
Rules and Regulations Regarding Pay, 
Promotion, Pension, Leave. Examinations, 
Ac., in the I.M.S., Both Military and Civil, 
1912 (review), 515 


Goulston, Dr. A., dextrose in treatment of 
certain forms of heart disease, 314 
Gout, relation of wine and cider to, 120 
Gouvea, l)r. J. de. conservative resection of 
bony tumours and repair by transplantation, 
397 

Government, defeat of, 1406; offer of, to 
medical profession in relation to National 
Insurance Act, 1333 

Government hospitals, India, honorary 
physicians to, 124 

Government institutions In Ceylon, 206 
Gowland, Dr. W. P., pseudo-hermaphroditism, 

383 

Graham, Dr. G.. and Wallis, Mr. R. L. M., 
chemical examination of the gastric con¬ 
tents, 1460 

Grail, Dr. C., and Clarao. Dr. A.. Trait c 
Pratique de Pathologie Exotique, Cliniquo 
et Thcrapeutique Ill.. 1912 (review), 830 
Grant, Mr. J., Chemistry of Bread-making, 
1912 (review), 1379 

Grant. I)r. J. D., introductory address at 
Otological Section of Koval Medical Society, 
1151 

Grant, Dr. W. F., prurit us, 968 
Grant Medical College, Bombay (Parlia¬ 
mentary question), 129 

Grashey, Dr. R., Atlas Typischer Rocntgen- 
bilder von Normalen Menschen (review), 158 
Grange, Dr. L., Le Divorce des Alicncs (re¬ 
view), 1088 

Giaves, Mr. C. L. t Brain of the Nation and 
Other Verses, 1912 (review), 833 
Gravimetric method of standardising vaccines, 

530 

Gray, Dr. A. A., otosclerosis, 1303 
Gray. Mr. G., medical profession and the 
National Insurance Act, 482 
Gray Keith, Mr. J., The Human Eye: Dia¬ 
grams and Descriptions Illustrating its 
Structures, Functions, Diseases, and Attach¬ 
ments, with Special Reference to it as an 
Optical Instrument, 1912 (review), 370 
Great Northern Central Hospital, Information 
for students, 605 

Great Ormond Street Hospital for Sick 
Children, 1120 

Great Yarmouth, borough of, report of school 
medical officer, 1534 

Greece, conditions of practice for British 
medical men in, 715 

Greek medical manuscript, new, from Egypt, 

895 

Green, Dr. R., appointment of, 411 
Greene, Mr. A. .1., open air schools, 1042 
Greenfield, Dr. J. G., on the value of a quanti¬ 
tative albumin estimation of the cerebro¬ 
spinal fluid (with special reference to the 
syndrome of massive cogulation and xantho¬ 
chromia), 685 

Gieenfiold, Prof. W. S , retirement of, 331, 486 
Greenhow, Surg.-Col. II. M.,obituary, 1609 
Greening of foods, use of copper salts in, 709 
Greenock, treatment of phthisis in, 792 
Greenwood, Dr. H. H., note on a case of 
melanotic sarcoma treated with Coley’s 
fluid. 881 

Greenwood, Dr. M., the medical profession and 
the National Insurance Act, 724, 1037, 1179, 
1544,1681 

Greer, Mr., discussion on report of the Special 
Committee on the Treatment of Fractures, 
374 

Greeves, Mr. R. A., case of paralysis of the 
third nerve with periodic spasm of lrido- 
ciliary muscles. 1366 

Greig, Maj. K. 1). W , Epidemic Dropsy in 
Calcutta, 1912 (review), 241 ; note on the 
occurrence of the cholera vibrio in the biliary 
passages, 1423, 1449 
Gresham lectures (1912), 898 
Griewank, Dr. H., prolapse of the rectum 
complicated bv ulceration and eventration, 
1167 

Griffith, Dr. T. W., case of hemiplegia. 1727 
Griffith. I)r. W. S. A., discussion on eclampsia, 
459 ; results of treatment of the inflammatory 
diseases of the uterine appendages, 310 
Griffiths, Dr. A. U., discussion on use of 
tulierculln in diseases of eye, 452 
Gritnhert, Dr., election of, 57 
Grimsdale. Mr. H. B., introductory address at 
opening of sessiou of St. George's Hospital, 

Grimsdale, Dr. T. B., discussion on neuroses 
and psychoses of the climacteric, 309 
Grossmann, Dr. K. A., Board of Trade stan¬ 
dard of eyesight for sailors, 384 
Grot jahn. Dr. A.. Sozlale Pathologic, 1912 (re¬ 
view), 1155 

Grouse in Health and Disease (review), 832 
Groves, Mr. E. W. II., discussion on carcinoma 
of the rectum, 302; on report of special 
• committee on treatment of fractures, 374; 
on sarcomata and myelomata of long bones, 
1363; on total enucleation of enlarged pros¬ 
tate, 447 ; on treatment of gastric ulcer by 
. excision and partial gastrectomy, 447; note 


on the material and technic of wire suture of 
bone, with especial reference to the suture 
of the patella and advantages of iron wire, 
945; Synopsis of Surgery, 1911 (review'. 29 ; 
and Fortescue-Brickdaie, Dr. J. M., Text¬ 
book for Nurses, Anatomy. Physiology, 
Surgery, and Medicine, 1912 (review), 
831 

Growth, effect of overcrowded dwelling-places 
on, 1401; and reproduction, similarity of 
processes of, in living and non-living matter. 
677 

Growths, malignant, in animals, treatment of. 
339; simple and malignant, no natural line 
between, 1567 

Grubo, M., artificial dislocation of the testicle. 
1311 

Grulee, Dr. C. G.,‘Infant Feeding. 1912 (re¬ 
view), 886 

Grnnh&um. Prof. A. S. F., Essentials of 
Morbid Histology, 1912 (review), 1018 
Guelpa, Dr. G., fasting In diabetes, 100 
Gueuiot, M., influence of the chemical com¬ 
position of the air on the vitality of microbes, 
1670 

Guiana, British, sanitation of estates in, 
527 

Guide to the National Insurance Act, 1911 (Mr. 

H. W. Gadd) (review). 298 
Guiffrida-Ruggeri, Prof. V., discussion on 
biology and eugenics, 327 
Guild of St. Luke, 1191 

Guiteras, Dr. J., plague situation in the 
Uni ten States, 561 

Gullan, Dr. A. G., administrative provisions 
for the prevention of malingering. 378 
Gulland, Dr. G. L., caseof lymph adenoma, 85; 
and Goodall, Dr. A.. The Blood, a Guide to 
its Examination and to the Diagnosis and 
Treatment of its Diseases, 1912 (review t. 
1016 

Gullet, steno&isof, caused by syphilis, 386 
Gumma of prostate, 1739 

Gummata, multiple, with unusual deformity 
of liver, case of (Dr. J. J. Jervis and Dr. 
A. L. Dykes), 364 

Gunn, Dr. J. A., the new pharmacology, 1404 
Gunnery, eyestrain in relation to, 463 
Gunson, Dr. E. H., case of cerebral tumour 
presenting an unusual “ crossed reflex," 296 
Guthrie, Dr. L. G., epidemic catarrhal jaundice. 

1507; discussion on respiratory neuroses, 158? 
Guy, Mr. W., and Ross. Dr. J. S.. nitrous 
oxide and oxygen as an anxwthetic tor 
dental and surgical purposes, 1372 
Guy’s Hospital, award of scholarships, 1033; 
dental depart ment, information for students, 
659; drawings of, 1124 ; information for 
students, 581; and Southwark guardians, 
controversy between. 1313 
Guy’s Hospital Medical School, award ef 
entrance scholarships, 990 
Gymnastics, arterial, in treatment of arterio¬ 
sclerosis, 73 ; school, appeal concerning, o! 
orthopedic surgeons of Vienna. 1619 ; sports 
and other active exercises, medical aspects 
of, 977 

Gyn.'ccological Prophylaxis in Insanity iTMe 
gynftkologieche Prophylaxe bei Wahiudnu 
(Prof. L. M. Bossi) (review), 157 
Gynaecology, Influence of Syphilis on (Die 
Syphilis mit besonderer Berucksichtigwit 
auf Gcburtshulfe und Gynfckologie) (Dr. F. 
Weber) (review), 1158; Intern atonal Cor 
grets of, date, 339; Operations in (D.e 
GynHkologische Ope ratio nek ureus) <Dr. V. 
Liepmann) (review), 89; Text-book of (Dr 
W. 8. Gardner) (review), 1086; a»i 
obstetrics, short review of, 1887-1912.136?. 
Vol. IV. of System of Treatment by Many 
Writers (review), 759. 828; Sixth' Inter 
national Congress of, 851 


H 


Habershon. Dr. 8. H., diacaaaton on patho¬ 
genesis, diagnosis, and medical treatment - 
gastric ulcer, 372 

Hematemesis due to arteriosclerosis of putrv 
vessels, 1028, 1177; fatal, in child duet 
cirrhosis of liver, 440; gaat ro-en tercet w r 
for. followed by Ileus and fecal vomitmi- 
1365 

Hematocoipos, case of, 1150 
Hematology and Bacteriology, Olinfcal, f ' 
PractitioneraKDr.W. DKsteEmery) (redv» 
1728 

Hematology, Clinical, Pocket-book of 
chenbuch der Kllnischen Hitmatoiogts >1? 
von Dornarus) (review). 698 
Haematoporphvrinuria as part of fajr&v 
syndrome, 960 

Haunaturia due to bacillus coll, Ar., l£0£ : v 
congenital syphilis, eaae of, 1219 
Hemolytic properties of mushrooms, 125c 
Hemophilic organisms, meningitis do* w 
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Haemorrhage, concealed accidental rupture of 
uterus in case of. 531; extra-dural, cases of 
(Dr. J. F. L. Whlttingdate), 1361; intra¬ 
ocular, 526; intraperitoueal. in subcutaneous 
rupture of kidney, expectant treatment, 
recovery (Mr. K. Q. Stanley), 757 ; middle 
meningeal, vascular lesion in (Dr. F. W. 
Jones), i ; retinal, in purpura hannorrhagtea, 
323 : severe intraperiloneal, case of, 1152; 
spontaneous arterial, complicating suppura¬ 
tive appendicitis. 773 ; from throat, fatal 
case, 1507 ; uterine, during pregnancy, 
delivery and childbed, Burglcal treatment 
of, 853 

Hemorrhoidal area, complete excision of, 
373 

Haenische. Dr. G. F., X ray treatment of 
uterine fibroids, 374 

Haig, Dr. A., diet and inoperable cancer, 185 
Hair, abnormal tuft of. and plica neuropathica 
(Dr. W. K. Sibley), 1717; implantation of. 
734; and Skin, Care of (Dr. W. A. Pusev) 
(review), 764 ; mercury in. 1737 
Hairy growth, abundant, over sacro-lumbar 
region, two cases, 1656 

Haiek, Prof. M., treatment of chronic suppura¬ 
tive disease of the ethmoidal sinuses, 533 
Haldane, Dr. J. S., Methods of Air Analysis, 
1912 (review), 833 

Haldane. Lord, installation of, as Chancellor 
of Bristol University, 1249 
Halifax, county borough of, report of school 
medical officer, 1533 

Hall, Dr. A. J., case of intention tremor, 1374 ; 

remedies, ancient and modern. 1588 
Hall, Dr. B., medical profession and the 
National Insurance Act. 481 
Hall, Prof. I. W., discussion on eclampsia, 
458 

Hall, Dr. W. W., Metred Playlets, 1912 (re¬ 
view). 833 

Hal I-Kd wards and Jones (see Freeman r. Hall- 
Edwards and Jones) 

Hammond, Maj. F. A. L., prolapse of female 
urethra in a young child, 1534 
Hampshire, Mr. C. H., Volumetric Analysis, 
1912 (review), 833 

Hampson, Mr. W., control of rapid and 
irregular heart-beats by the electrical stimu¬ 
lation of muscles, 520 

Hampsiead General and North-West London 
Hospital, information for students, 605 
Handley, Mr. W. S., discussion on carcinoma 
of the rectum, 301 ; pelvic appendicitis and 
its treatment, 1724; trans-articular opera¬ 
tions on the knee- and elbow-joints for 
fracture, 373 

Hand muscles, atrophv of, with cervical ribs, 
1719 

Hands, practical method of disinfecting, with 
tincture of iodine, 121 

Handwriting, art of, decay of, discounten¬ 
anced, 892 

Hanson, Mr. H. D.. forcible feeding. 993 
Harding, Mrs. A., The Dominant Chord 
(review), 700 

Hardinge Lady, Linen League founded by, 
for hospitals, 414 

Hardships during disinfection of houpcs, 1467 
Hare, Dr. F., respiratory neuroses; 1541 
QUariord, Mr. M. S., medical profession and the 
National Insurance Act, 480, 1105 
Hargrave, Mr. B., A Year’s Gardening, 1912 
(review). 765 

Harley, Prof. V.. discussion on pathogenesis, 
diagnosis, and medical treatment of gastric 
ulcer. 372 

Harman, Mr. N. B., cases of senile central 
choroiditis, 1724; discussion on Board of 
Trade standard of eyesight for sailors. 384 ; 
on iridocyclitis, 333; opaque nerve-fibres in 
left eye, 1724; on pituitary tumour. 1374; 
on use of salvarsan in diseases of eye, 
526; on use of tuberculin in diseases of eye, 
452 

Harman, Dr. W. M., forcible feeding of 
suffrage prisoners, 671: and Lockwood, Mr. 
O. B.. removal of an intr&thoracic thyroid 
tumour, 23 

Harris. Col., accident to, 562 
Harris, Mr. D. L., preservation of rabies virus, 
167 

Harris, Mr. H. B., case of congenital pyloric 
stenosis, 1514 

Harris, Dr. J. D., ultra-violet light la the 
treatment of alopeciA, 25 
Harrisson, CoL D., discussion on factors 
affecting marching power of troops, 463 
Harrogate, guide to, 740 

Harry, Dr. F. A., natural correction of myopia, 

969 

Hart. Dr. Bornard, The Psychology of Insanity, 
1912 (review), 1786 

Hartshorne, Mr. B. F., reputed cancer “cure/' 
1055 

Harveian oratVm on the passing of morbid 
anatomy, delivered at the Royal College of 
Physicians of London (8ir J. F. Good hart), 
1129; (leading article), 1162 
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Harveian Society of London, annual dinner, 
1445 

Harvey, Dr. H., payment by capitation t>. pay¬ 
ment per attendance, 448, 449 
Harvey, William, contemporary portrait of, 
1606 ; completeness of work of, 1129 
Hasheesh, Essay on. including Observations 
and Experiments (Mr. V. Robinson) (review), 
1228 

Hastings, county borough of, report of school 
medical officer of. 783 

Hatpins, dangers of, 1124 ; severe stab in hack 
from, 861 

Haughton, Mr. W. S., recent case of the 
Lorenz operation, demonstrating by X rays 
the development of the acetabulum, 
521 

Haultftln, Dr. F. W. N., discussion on eclampsia. 
458-9; on treatment of inflammatory 
diseases of the uterine appendages. 311 
Haury, Surg.-Maj., hooligans in the army and 
their rational treatment. 843 
Hausen. Dr. S., discussion on biology and 
eugonics.328 

Havana, bubonic plague in, 265 
llaward. Mr. II., discussion of report of special 
committee on treatment of fractures, 
374 

Haward.Mr, W., Clinton Dent, 786 
Hawkins (see Robertson r. Hawkins) 

Hay, Dr. J., discussion on treatment of heart 
muscle affections. 460 

Hay. I)r. M.. recommendations of, relating to 
tuberculosis in Aberdeen, 854 
Haycock, Mr. G. S., teaching of the deaf, 
968 

Hayes. Mr. A. A., cattle and horses as typhoid 
carriers, 1543 

Hay fever, vaccine treatment (Dr. A. G. H. 
Lovell), 1716 

Hayfield, medical officer of. strictures on in- 
sanitariness of district made by, on retiring 
(“ parting shot "), 914 
Havward, Mr. A. E.. presentation to. 57 
“ Ilazell’s Annual, 1913” (review), 1732 
Headache, recurrent, 1055; treatment of, 992 
Health committee. Bristol, appointment of 
medical man as chairman. 1615 
Head bandage, ad justable, 1662 
Health, Conference on, at Perth (Australia), 
1759; sexual, and morals, 1199; and sanita- 
tation in Ashanti. 739; Exhibition and Con¬ 
ference, 43; In Relation to Everyday Life 
(Health to Date) ( Hr. W. T. Fernle) (review), 
30; in Wei-Hai-Wei, 205; of Belfast (1911), 
915; of Birmingham, 1324; of city workers, 
conference on, 1381; of Europeans in East 
Africa (Dr. A. E. Horn). 776; of Jamaioa, 
566, 1767 ; of Malta, 1266 ; In Northern 
Nigeria, 1562; In Sierra Leone, 1563; of 
South Australia. 1047 
Health officers for Indian towns, 123 
Health resort, importance of Davos as a, 131 
Health resorts, crowded, precautions against 
fire in. 165 

Health Resorts of the British Islands (Dr. N. T. 

Wood), 1912 (review), 1787 
Heart, condition of, in pulmonary tuberculosis 
1416; congenital disease of, cvstlc liver, 
and cyBtic kidney, case of. 1510; disease 
of. caused by insanitary dwellings, 
792; dextrose in treatment of certain 
forms of, 314; in relation to trau¬ 
matic dermatitis and other cutaneous 
lesions. 540; Maladies des Co*ur, (Dr, J. 
Castaigne and I)r. C. Esmein) (review). 1087 ; 
recent advances in our knowledge of (I)r. 
A. J. Whiting), 146; and manual labour, 849 ; 
endothelioma of, 1301 ; irregularities of 
vagus stimulation and paresis in, 86; irrita¬ 
bility of, produced by contracted and 
fibroid lung, 1417; standardisation of tonics 
for, 460; and Aorfa, Practical Treatise of 
Diseases of (Traifce Pratique des Maladies du 
Coeur et de l’Aorte) (M. E. Barie) (review), 
698 

Heart-beat, Clinical Disorders of (Dr. T. 
Lewis) (review), 1657 

Heart-beats, rapid and irregular, control of, 
by electrical stimulation of muscles. 520 
Heart-block, temporary partial, occurring as 
sequel to acute pneumonia (Dr. A. L. 
Dykes). 1008 

Heart-failure in arteno-eclerosis, treatment by 
digitalis. 74 

Heart-muscle affections apart from valvular 
disease. 460; irregularities of, 1131; (see 
also Cardio-vascular system) 

Hearts, two, comparison between, 388 
Heath. Mr. II. L., discussion on administrative 
measures in tuberculosis, 382 
Heating and lighting by gas, hygienic and 
economic aspects of, 1125 
Heaton, Mr. G., discussion on carcinoma of 
the rectum, 301 

Hebb. Dr. R. G., and Hicks, Dr. J. A. B , de¬ 
monstration of clinical-pathological methods, 
1512 

Heboateotomy, 1221 
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Hecht, Mr. A., and Pick. Prof. A., Cllnioal 
Symptomatology, with Special Reference to 
Life-threatening Symptoms and Their Treat¬ 
ment, 1911 (review), 514 
Hedley, Dr. J. P., excretion of creattn In 
pregnancy and the toxemias of pregnancy, 

Hedonal, administration of, 117 ; intravenous, 
1221 ; value of, 1394 

Hedonal amrsthesia, 1297 ; death after, case of, 
1297 ; its use in children, 1298; 30 cases of, 

1302 

Heel, epiphysitis of the os calcis, 322 
llehlr. Lieut.-Col. P.. The March : its 
Mechanism, Effects, and Hygiene, 1912 (re¬ 
view’), 515 

Heliotherapy, 1253 ; in laryngeal tuberculosis, 
1028 

Hellier, Dr. J. B.. discussion on treatment of 
the inflammatory diseases of the uterine 
appendages, 311 

Helme, Sir N. W.. medical profession and the 
National Insurance Act, 1037 
Hemiatrophy, partial, of face and tongue, 
case of. 1506 

Hemiatrophy and hemihypertrophy and 
their lateral localisation. 708 
Hemihypertrophy of body, with nanvus and 
varicose veins (Mr. E. I). Telford) 1291 
nemiplegia. case of. 1727 ; organic, following 
typhoid fever, 1720 

Heinsley, Mr. A., discussion on practical 
eugenics, 328 

Henderson, Dr. 1). K., bromide delirium, 252 
Henderson, Dr. J., septien inia with local endo¬ 
cardial losion, with records of nine cases, 745 
Henderson. Dr. .V.neas, medical orofesslon 
and the National Insurance Act, 725 
Henry, Sir K , attempt upon life of, 1602 
Henry, Dr. H. G. M.. meningitis due to hsemo- 
philic organisms. 380 

Henry, Dr. R. W. W., discussion on adminis¬ 
trative provisions for prevention of 
malingering, 379; public medical servioe 
recently established in Leicestershire and 
Rutlandshire. 307 

Hepatic Insufficiency, new sign of, 191 
Hepatitis, diffuse. 413 

Hepburn, Dr. M. L., ophthalmology of general 
practice. 13, 260 

llerezcl, Prof. B. von, honour to, 492; rank of 
baron conferred upon, 734 
Hereditary transmission of tumours, 1570 
Heredity,1515; in mental disorders, 113®; in¬ 
fluence of. on birth and death-rates, 354 
Hereford County and City Asylum at Burghlll 
(annual report for year 1911), 1454 
Hernaman-Johnson, Dr. F.. inquiry into the 
causes of failure of X ray treatment in deep- 
seated cancer, 375 

Hernia, epigastric. 997 ; inguinal, In infant, 
treatment of, 1511; in linea semilunaris, 
997 ; umbilical, in adults, 998 ; in infants 
and children. 997; ventral, abstracts of two 
lectures on (Mr. W. H. Battle), 997; 
characters of, 935; early operation of, 935; 
in suppurative and * clean cases. 932 ; 
traumatic or incisional (Mr. W. II. Battle), 
931 ; treatment by filigree Implantation, 
1720 

Hernial sacs, some unusual contents in, 814; 

ease of appendix abscess in, 1503 
Heron, Dr. I)., extreme alcoholism, 772 
Herringham. Dr. W. P., Seventeenth Inter¬ 
national Congress of Medicine (London, 
1913). 1243; two brothers exhibiting unusual 
rasheB, 1076 

Herself, Talks with Women Concerning Them¬ 
selves (Dr. K. B. Lowry) (review), 242 
Hertfordshire County Council, report of 
school medical officer, 1173 
Hertz, Dr. A, F.. discussion on pathogenesis, 
diagnosis and medical treatment of duodenal 
ulcer, 372; the normal stomach, 517; 
(leading article) 542; organic hemiplegia 
following typhoid fever, 1720 
Heswall Sanatorium. 1326 
Hett, Mr. G. S., discussion on employment of 
alkaloid bodies prior to inhalation, infusion 
or subduralin.jaction in anesthetics, 523 
Hewitt, 8Ir F. W., and Robinson, Dr. H., 
Anesthetics and their Administration: a 
Text-book for Medical and Dental Practi¬ 
tioners and Students, 1912 (review), 11W, 
1233 

Hewlett, Dr. R. T., Pathology, General and 
Special, for Students of Medicine (review), 
26; and Nankivell, Dr. A. T., treatment of 
diphtheria infection by means of diphtheria 
antitoxin. 143 

Hexamethvlentetramine in systemic Infec¬ 
tions, 1231 

Hickey. Mr. C. C., award of Royal Humane 
Society to. 1401 

Hicks, Dr. B.. Fleming’s (Hecht’s) modifica¬ 
tion and the Wassermann test, 116 
Hicks, Dr. J. A. B., and Hebb, Dr. B. G., de¬ 
monstration of clinical-pathological methods, 
1512 
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Hidden Fear, the (Mr. J. Blyth) (revie w). 700 1 

Hlguens, Mr. C., note on a case of double 
cataract: case of General Booth, 1073 
High frequency apparatus, diathermy by, l 
1677 , . 

Highland medical service. 672 1 

Highlands, medical benefits In (Pa-hamentary 
Question). 1264; and Islands (Scotland), 1 
mwlleal service in, 727,1251,1326; (Parlia¬ 
mentary question), 1559 
TjUger, Dr. W., Hypnosis and Suggestion: 
their Nature. Action, Importance, and Posi¬ 
tion among Therapeutic Agents, 1912 
(review), 1516 , „ . , . 

Hill, Mr. C. A., limit of arsenic In official sub¬ 
stances and preparations and its determina¬ 
tion, 546 _ . 

Hill. Dr. L., Caisson Sickness and the Physio¬ 
logy of Work in Compressed Air, 1912 (re¬ 
view), 514; dangers of ill-ventilated rooms 
(leading article), 766 ; discussion on phy¬ 
siology of intraocular pressure. 1651 
Hill, Dr? R. A. P., the ace tone-Wright method 
of ' leucocyte-counting, 1179 

Hill? Dr.*W., discussion on differential diagnosis 

of oesophageal stenosis, 386 
Hilliard, Mr. H.. and C »leaaan, Mr. F.. Anes¬ 
thetics in Dental Surgery, 1912 (review), 
761 

Hndu University, proposed. 562 

Hngstm, Mr. C. A., presentation to, 1474 
Hnshelwood, Dr. J., a lecture on eye sym¬ 
ptoms and the early diagnosis of disuses of 
the nervous system, delivered at the Glasgow 
Western Medical School, 743; treatment of 
word-bllndess, acquired and congenital, 
453 

Hip, double dislocation of. 1029; tuberculous 
disease of, 1374 

Hip-joints, traumatic dislocation of, case, 

Hirschsprung's disease, 1365, 1511; case of, 

Hinotuteln, Dr. L.. Uebcr Saureretenttoa .1, 
Krankheitsursache. zuglelch eln Baitrag 
zum Chemismus dos Schafes, 1911 (review), 
1380 

Hirtz M., pyramidon in typhoid fever, 121 
Histology, Morbid Essentials of (Prof. A. S. F. 
Griinbaura) (review), 1018; Pathological, 
Elements of (Grun iziige der pathologisch- 
hlstologischen Technik) (Dr. A. Mulbjrgcr) 
(review), 443 . , 

Hobday. Prof F., appointment of, 1314; and 
Whitfield, Dr. A., transmission of sarcoptlc 
mange of the dog and cat to man, 1449 
Hobson, Dr. J. M , Tue Arkwrights, a Tale of 
Old Croydon, 1912 (review), 1089 
HodgetU, Dr. C M presidential address at the 
annual meeting of the Canadian Public 
Health Association, 1041 
Hcefftcke’s splint, rheumatoid arthritis treated 
by, case of, 1364 

Honbauor, Dr., pituitrin (extract of the hypo¬ 
physis) as an ecbollc, 857 ,, 

Hoffendahl, Dr. K., Biochomie fiir Zahnar/.te 
und Studierende. 19 12 tl J re% J lew >’ 010 16 / 58: 
Taschenbuch der Zahnheilkunde, 1912 (re¬ 
view). 1158 

Hoffmann, Dr. F. L , discussion on practical 
eugenic*, 328 

Hoffmelstcr, Mr. H. E. W., appointment of, 

1314 

Holborn, baby show of, 993 
Holden, Dr. S. J. C., discussion on admini¬ 
strative measures iu tuberculosis, 382 
Holiday guides, 348 

Holland division of Lincolnshire, sanatorium 
treatment in (Parliamentary question), 
1569 

Hollander, Dr. B , First Signs of Insanity: 
their Prevention and Treatment, 1912 
(review), 1516 

Holmes, Dr. Gordon, and Batten, Dr. F. B., 
the progressive spinal muscular atrophy of 
infants (Werdnig- Hoffmann type), 897 
Home. Surg.-Gen S.rA D. f Service Memories, 
1912 (review), 27 

Home for Epileptics at Maghjill, 120 
Home for M mcheater and Silford Crippled 
Children. 410 

Home for Mother* near Berlin. 1254 
Home Rule and medical education (Parlia¬ 
mentary question), 1407 ; and medical educa¬ 
tion and registration, 1593 
Home Rule Bill and General Medical Council, 
1754 ; and Irish Universities. 1251 
Homicide in United States (1911). 1184 
Hood, Dr. I). W. C , htcmateineslH due to 
arte’rio sclerosis of the gaslrio vessels, 1177 
Hood, Mr. G. F., Prob e ns in Practical 
Chemistry. 1912 (review). 832 
Hoof. Dr. D V., gastrogenic diarrhoea. 1026 
Hooker. Dr. J. 8 , recurrent heidache, 1055 
Hookworm disease in Alabama. 1549 
ooligans in French Army, rational treatment 
of, 843 

Hope, Mr. C. W. M. t suppuration in the nasal 
slnuaes, 1727 


Hope. Dr. E. W., expanding scope of sanitary 
administration. 1120; protective influence of 
vaccination, 410 

Hope, Dr. H. S., need for infant management, 
1374 _ . . _ , 


B6pltal Boucicaut, Paris, epidemic of para¬ 
typhoid at. 916 __ _j .. 

Hopkins, Mr. P., and Shaw, Dr. H. Batty, 
bov, aged 7. with (1) double-j oin ted ness; (2) 
dermxtolysis (“elastic skin") with 
friability of skin and excessive tendency to 
bruising; and (3) multiple subcutaneous 
tumours on the limbs (? fibromata, ? neuro- 

HmSer,’ Dr. T. J., diet and inoperable cancer, 
117; investigation of puncture fluids as an 
aid to diagnosis and treatment, 53* 

Hormones, activities of cells controlled by, 
683; chemical natm-e of, 684 
Horn. Dr. A. E., health of Europeans in East 
Africa, 776 .. .- 

Hornabrook, Mr. R. W., open ethyl chloride 
anaesthesia, 545 .... 

Home. Dr.W. J., discussion on syphilis as 
cause of stenosis of gullet, 386; on treatment 
of chronic suppurative disease of ethmoidal 
sinuses, 534 

Horse flesh as food, 1125; plague in Kansas, 
1114 

Horse bean, removal of, from middle ear, 
1152 

Horses and cattle as typhoid carriers, 1543 
Horsley, SlrV., discussion on diagnosis and 
treatment of compression paraplegia, 4bi ; on 
report of Special Committee on Treatment of 
Fractures. 374; and others, preliminary 
report on the forcible feeding of suffrage 
prisoners. 549 _ , . 

Hort, Mr. E. C., and Penfold, Dr. W. J., study 
of the pyrogenetic properties of the B. 

Hospital, floating, in New York, 266; gift of, 

Hospital accammodatlon at Rosyth (Parlia¬ 
mentary (j uostion), 1121 
Hospital Almoners' Council, 1692 
Hospital for Consumption and Diseases of the 
Chest, Brampton, 540; information for 
students 606 

Hospital, new, opening of. In Vienna, 1700 
Hospital for Sick Children, Belfast, staff of, 
630 

Hospital for Sick Children. Great Ormond- 
street, information for students, 607 
Hospital for Women, Soho square, information 
for students 607 

Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem, Order, 
appointments to knighthood, 471 
Hospital operations, attendance of non- 
medical persons at, 189 
Hospital records, care of, 166; value of, 1605 
Hospital residents and National Insurance Act, 
1473 

Hospital Saturday at Ilfracombe, 411, 1753; 
Melbourne, 1759 

Hospital ships of Royal Italian navy, 488 
Hospital Sisters and their Duties (Miss B. 0. 

LhckeB) (review), 699 I 
Hospital Sunday Fund, Newcastle-on-Tyue, 
129 


ic J 

Hospitals, abuse of, in Belfast, 915; combined, 
in India, 1255; infectious, of Liverpool, re¬ 
sults of bed Isolation in, 727; and National 
Insurance IAct [(Parliamentary question). 
1626 ; partially ra‘e-supported. question of 
fees for honorary staff, 131; and port 
sanitary committee, Liverpool. 1546; rate- 
or State-supported, in Canada, relative 
merits of, 1042; reform of out-patients' 
department of, 308; use and construc¬ 
tion of, for infectious diseases (leading 
article), 1022; and Insurance Act (Parliamen¬ 
tary question), 1693 ; and Insurance Commis¬ 
sioners (Parliamentary question', 1264; and 
Insurance committees (Parliamentary ques¬ 
tion', 346; and legacy duties (Parliamentary 
question). 59; In temporary Delhi, 1115; in 
United Provinces. India, 1115: of Australia, 
nationalisation of, 266: of London, out¬ 
patient departments of (leading article), 541; 
robberies from, 492 ; of Paris, 264 ; voluntary 
position of, under National Insurance Act, 
1759; (leading article), 1521; of Vienna, 
abuseB in out-patient departments of, 1619; 
voluntary, and National Insurance Act, 1613 
Hossack, Dr., transmission of plague, 796 
Hostel for women at Cardiff, 1546 
Houghton, Maj. J. W. 1L. spinal analgesia, 

• report on 400 operations at the Military Hos¬ 
pital, Aldershot, 1008 

House Flics, Disease Carriers, Dangerous 
Activities of, and Means of Destroying Them 
(Dr. L. O. Howard) (review), 442 
House fly and disease, relation between (Parlia¬ 
mentary question), 1407 
House of Commons, ventilation of (Parlia¬ 
mentary question), 1122 
Houses, insanitary, heart disease caused by, 
792 


Housing, conference on, at Cardiff, 1682; 
problem of, in England and America, 
706; and phthisis (Parliamentary question), 
129; in Llanelly, 411; and Town Planning 
Act at Yeovil, 1504; in Wales, 791; in 
Ystradgynlals rural district (Parliamentary 
question), 202 ; of workers at Rosyth (Parlia¬ 
mentary question), 1192 
Houssay, Dr. F., discussion on practical 
eugenics, 328; and Le Double, Prof. A. F. 
Les Velus, Contribution a, l'Etude dea 
Variations par E*c£s du Systems Pilenx de 
l'Homme, 1912 (review). 367 
Houston. Dr. A. C., bacterium coll, its 
varieties, and the significance of their occur¬ 
rence in water-supplies 312 
Hove education committee, scheme for treat¬ 
ment of defective school children. 924 
How to Become a Poarmarist. 1912 (review), 
1787 

Howard, Dr. L. O., The House Fly: Disease 
Carrier, an Account of its Dangerous 
Activities and of the means of Destroying it, 
1912 (review). 442 4 

Howarth, Dr. W. J., appointment of, 1741 
Howell, Dr. C. M. H., discussion on diagnosis 
and treatment of compression paraplegia, 

Howlett, Mr. E. H., standardisation of radium 
dosage, 336 . . . 

Huds >n, Dr. B., practical use of vaccine treat¬ 
ment in pulmonary tuberculosis, 1148 
Hughes, Mr. E. O., chronic cedema of one leg 
in a child, 752; two cases of congenital 
syphilitic disease of the knee-joint, 1365 
Hughes, Mr. G. S., acute irreducible intussus¬ 
ception in a child aged 6 months, resection, 
recovery, with a note by Mr. D Arcy Power, 
878 

Hughes, Dr. J. B., presentation to, 127 
Hughes, Nurse, Feeding and Care of Infanta 
and Children, with Special Reference to 
Cases of Difficult Digestion (review). 92 
Hull Royal Infirmary, information for 
students, 611 

Human races,evolution of, a slow process, 
Humphrls, Dr. F. H., electricity in the treat¬ 
ment of obesity. 519, 520; relations of the 
practitioner and the specialist in X ray work, 
1243 

Hungary, cholera in, 434, 913 ; new university 
for, 734 

Hunt, Dr M., discussion on education of 
specialist on laryngology and otology, 454 
Hunter, Dr W., discussion on early cardiac 
complications of rheumatism, 300; on patho¬ 
genesis, diagnosis, and medical treat ment of 
gastric ulcer, 372; treatment of gonorrhiea. 

Hunter, Prof. W. K., ca*e of infantile splenic 
leukemia, 1083; sclerodcrmla with calcareous 
deposits in the subcutaneous tissues of the 
fingers, 1083; note on a case of angina 
abdominis, 12, 1672 

Hunterian Society, 1749; medal of, 1105, 
1529 _ , 

Huntingdonshire county council, report of 
school medical officer, 1172 
Hurty. Dr., disinfection of schools, 1181 
Hutchinson, Sir J., Archives of Surgery, 
1388 

Hutchison, Dr. R., Hirschsprung’s disease. 
1365, 1720; the dyspepsias of childhood a f ter 
the period of in f ancy, 450 
Hu'ton, Dr. H. R., discussion on dyspepsias 
of childhood, 450 j 

Huxley and early daya of bacteriology. 1271 
Huxley lecture on some problems in infection 
and its control, delivered In the Charing 
Cross Hospital (Prof. S. Flexner), 1271; 
(leading article), 1309 
Hyderabad, water supply of. 414,lfob 
Hydrology. Elementary (M. A. Chassevant) 
(review), 953 . 

Hydronephrosis, radlogr iphy m, 1401 
Hydroquinine 1161 

Hygiene, (child), prrct-graduAte medical course 
in, 1357; industrial, financial aspects, Sfc; 
International Congress of, at Washington, 
programme o r , 98; mental, conference 
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on, 1686; popularising of. 1248; pro¬ 
paganda work in, 1247; sex, 1465; sexual, 
tobe taught in New Jersey Schools, 266; and 
Demography, Fifteenth International Con- 
gre s of. at Washington. 839, 971.1039,1247 
1399, 1464 ; proceedings, 1107, 1180; rush of 
tourists to America at time of, 250; Science 
of, Text-book of Laboratory Practice for 
Public Health Students (Mr. W. C. C. 
Pakes)' (review), 1591; and party polities 
in United States, 1247 : and Sanitatloc. 
Military (Dr. C. H. Melville) (review). 
760; as study for ministerial official* 
in France, 1401; for children In New York 
City, 1471 ; for Teachers (Dr. R. A. Lystw' 
(review), 359; (Mr. R. A. Rowlands) (review 
1518; in France, 1046; of the Jews D* 
Hygiene der Juden), 1912 (review), 1224 
l Hyperemia of optic discs, symptom « 
diseases of nervo is system. 745 
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Hvpenvmia, Treatment of Acute Surgical 
Infections (Lehrbuch der Hyperftmiebe- 
bandlung akuter chirurgischer (Dr. B. 
Joseph) (review), 1157 

Hypertrichosis. X ray treatment of, 376, 513 ; 
Le Velus, Contribution h l'Etude des Varia¬ 
tions per Bxcfes du SystSme Pileux de 
l’llomme (Prof. A. P. Le Double et Dr. F. 
Houssay) (review), 367 

Hypnosis and Suggestion, Nature, Action, 
Importance and Position of. among Thera¬ 
peutic Agents (Dr. W. H. Hilger) (review), 
1516 

Hvphomycetes and otherfungi, importance of, 
in tropical pathology, 455 

HyjKiphysls, extract of (pituitrin), as ecbolic, 


I 

Ice. W.K. machine for making, 161 
Icebergs, localisation of, 993 
Idiocy and infantilism accompanying cerebral 
maldevelopment, cafe of. 1219 
Igersheimer, Dr. J..discussion on iridocyclitis, 
384; on use of salvarsan in diseases of eye, 
525 

Ileocecal valve, appendix, caecum, and five 
Inches of ileum resection of. for sarcoma, 
1365; and ten inches of ileum, resection of 
for (1) chronic appendicitis, (2) for obstruc¬ 
tion following entero-anastomosis, 1364 
Ileo-colostomy in treatment of chronic intes¬ 
tinal stasis causing trigeminal neuralgia, 827 
Ileum, appendix and colon, morbid conditions 
of, association of duodenal ulcer wdth, 636 ; 
five inches of ileocfccal valve, c;ccum. and 
appendix, resection of, for sarcoma, 1365; 
ten inches of ileocfrcal valve, appendix, and 
ca*cum. resection of for (1) chronic appendi¬ 
citis, (2) for obstruction following entero- 
anastomos'B, 1364 

Ilfracombe. Hospital Sat- relay at, 411, 1753 
Illiterates, test types for, 955 
Imagination, question of power of syphilis to 
heighten, 5C0 

Immigrants. United States report on, 1042 
Immunity. Method* of Diagnosis and Therapy 
and their Practical Application (Dr. j. 
Citron) (review*, 29 ; pathology of, illustrated 
by behaviour of fluid exudates f rom tissues 
and body cavities in acute and chronic bac¬ 
terial infection (Mr. L. 8. Dudgeon), 1-7; 
(leading article), 33 
Imperial Cancer Research Fund, 174 
Imperial Medical Refo-m Union, 1473; resolu¬ 
tions of, relating to National Insurance Act, 
1401; and National Insurance Act, 199 
Incas, inferences relating to prevalence of 
syphilis among, from pottery of, 498 
Ince-in-Makerfield, urban district of, sanitary 
circumstances and administration of, 44 
Income-tax and professional men, 1629; 

warning in regard to, 803 
Income-tax returns, alleged under-statement 
of patients’ fees in, 1183 
Incorporated Sanitary Association of Scotland, 
Congress of, 975 

Index of Practical Nursing (Dr. J. B. Cook) 
(review), 297 

India, amoebic colitis in, prevalence, dia¬ 
gnosis, and emetine cure (Mnj. L. Rogers), 
1062; Chinese troops in, 1103; cocaine and 
morphia in (Parliamentary question), 203 ; 
deaths from pWgue in, 562 ; medical hook 
catalogue for. 1195 : medical practice In, 260; 
(leading article), 32 


India, Notes from.— Indian sanitary ser¬ 
vice ; Health officers for Indian towns; 
Indian sanitary inspectors; The 1911 Census; 
Casualties of Abor expedition, 123—Honorary 
physicians to Government hospitals ; Noises 
In "Calcutta; A golf champion, 124—Yellow 
fever danger; Klug Edward Memorial Cot¬ 
tage Hospital for Kur >peans ; Mysterious 
epidemic in Tinnevelly district; The 8t. 
John Ambulance Association In India ; 
Death of a medical woman ; Cholera in 
Bombay; Prevention of rabies; Health of 
Aden ; Bengal Sanatorium ; Lady Grover 
Hospital Fund for officers’ families, 194— 
A banana-meal industry, 195—The Pasteur 
Institute ; Water-supply of Hyderabad ; The 
new Delhi; Lady Hardinge’s Linen League 
for Hospitals, 414—Science in the Calcutta 
University; Rangoon water-supply; Women's 
Indian Medical Service; Cholera In Rangoon; 
Prevention of plague by oil, 415 - Malaria 
In Bengal; Mosquito Brigades in Calcutta; 
Irrigation and malaria at Lahore; University 
for Burma; Calcutta Medical College ; Acci¬ 
dent to inspector-general of civil hospitals; 
Temporary Del hi ; Cholera In Sind ; Bac¬ 
teriology in India; Malaria in the Punjab; 
Proposed Hindu university ; Nomenclature 
in army; Deaths from p'ague in India, 562— 
Pasteur Institufe cf India, 795—Cocaine 
habit in India; Transmission of plague; A 


progressive municipality ; Outbreak of fever 
in Calcutta, 796—Hospitals of the new 
capital ; Women’s Medical Service for 
India; Hospitals in the United Provinces ; 
Sanitary Commissioner with the Govern¬ 
ment of India ; King Bdward memorial at 
Mandalay; Deaths from wild animals and 
snakes, 1115—Medical training college for 
Indian Women ; The Delhi College project; 
Health of the Punjab, 1254—Dispensary 
for Bombay Jews ; Tuberculosis in India ; 
Small pox in Bengal; Combined Indian hos¬ 
pitals; Malaria clasees in the Punjab; Vac¬ 
cination in the Punjab; Small-pox hospital 
at Simla ; Water-supply at Hyderabad ; Ana¬ 
lytical laboratory at Karachi; Oipum-e\ting 
in India, 1255—School of Tropical Medicine 
in Calcutta ; Calcutta water-supply ; Tuber¬ 
culosis in Bombay; Rangoon water-supply; 
Cholera. 1551—Malaria at Delhi; Rat destruc¬ 
tion ; Colvin Hospital at Allahabad, 1552 

India, plague epidemic in (leadingarticle), 704. 
1336; prevention and treatment of cholera 
in, 1449; problem of kala-azar in (leading 
article), 890; women of, medical aid to, 
803; work of Indian Medical Service in, 
408 ; yellow fever in, 834 
Indian kala-azar problem (leading article), 
890 

Indian Medical Gazette, 1749 
Indian Medical Service, examination for, 1749; 
pass lists, 334; prospects In, 646; regu¬ 
lations for examination and conditions of 
service, 642; Synopses of Rules and Regu¬ 
lations Regarding Pay, Promotion, Pension, 
Leave, Examinations, Ac., in the I.M.S., 
Both Military and Civil (Msj. B. G. Seton 
and Maj. J. Gould) (review), 515; work of, 
in India, 408 

Indian Sanitary Service (Parliamentary ques¬ 
tion). 344 

Indian Subordinate Medical Service, 182 
Indians, American, medical aid for. 795 
Industrial diseases, clinic for study of, In 
Milan, 1C47; (Parliamentary question), 276; 
employment of married women, influence 
of, on birth-rate and sex-ratio at birth (Dr. 
H. R. Jones), 399; hygiene (see Hygiene, 
industrial); Insurance (see Insurance, 
industrial; life, dust and fume as foes of 
(Sir T. Oliver), 865, 896, 1180 
Inebriate Institutions, mentally defectives in 
(Parliamentary question), 1193 
Inebriates, institutions for. In Victoria, 1047; 
released from reformatories, after-care and 
residence of, 1325; treatment of, 1399 
Inebriates Bill, 128 

Infancy, two unusual forms of meningitis 
occurring in (Dr. E. B. Smith and Dr. 
A. W. G. Woodforde), 236; and childhood, 
anaemia in, relation of iron to (Dr. H. T. 
Ashby), 150; tuberculous disease and tuber¬ 
culous Infection in, 521 

Infant, aged 6 months, acute irreducible intus¬ 
susception in, resection, recovery (Mr. G. 8. 
Hughes), 878; congenital syphilitic, treated 
by Intravenous injection of neosalvarsan, 
1506; unusual malformation of anus in, 521 
Infant Feeding, 1912 (Dr. C. G Grulee) 
(review), 885 

Infantilism and Idiocy accompanying cerebral 
maldevelopment (? sclerosis), case of, 1219 
Infantilism, der Infantillsmus die Asthenic 
und deren Bezlehungen zum Nervensystem 
(Prof. P. Mathes) (review), 1379 
Infants, care of, Congress on, 1253; feeding- 
bottles of, legislation relative to, in 
Germany, 1618; in New York, 561 ; 
pure milk in relation to, 1181; home 
fo*. in Edinburgh, 1326; mortality of, 
city of Birmingham, report on, 17); In 
Canada, 734 ; in Dundee, 728; in England 
and Wales, 712; in Glasgow, 1044; in 
Rhondda valleys, 791; need for manage¬ 
ment of, 1374; protection of, in France, 
1684; umbilical hernia in, 997 ; and 
Children. Diseases of (Dr. H. D. Chapin) (re¬ 
view), 296; Feediog and Care of. Special 
Reference to Case? of Difficult Digestion 
(Nurse Hughes) (review), 92; under school 
age, safeguarding of, from tuberculosis, 
1345 ; (see also Muscular atrophy, progressive 
spinal); and Young Children, Care of (Dr. 
A. D. Fordyce) (review), 1659 

Infection, some problems in, and control of 
(Prof. S. Flexner), 1271; (leading article), 
1309; tuberculous, source of, in children 
1344 

Infections, systemic, hexamethylentetramine 
in, 1231 

Infectious diseases, common mortality from, 
in Ireland, 965; mortality from, 351; 
nursing of (Dr. F. J. Woollacott) (review), 
92; pancreatitis with jaundice in, notes on 
four cases (Mr. W. L. Goldie), 1295; Pre¬ 
ventive Treatment of (Dr. B. C. Seaton) (re- 
▼iew), 27; use and construction of hospitals 
for (leading artiele). 1022 


Infectious hospitaU, Liverpool, annual in¬ 
spection of, vaccination exemptions, 50 
Infective disease occurring in Rangoon, bac¬ 
teriology of, 529 

Infusion in anesthetics, employment of alka- 
loidal bodies prior to. with view to abro¬ 
gating del cterioua after-effects, 523 
Infusion anesthesia, intravenous, 305 
Inge, Very Rev. W. R., the Dean of 
St. Paul’s', and Christ ian Science, 1243 
Inhalation, continuous antiseptic, in treat¬ 
ment, of pulmonary tuberculosis, 445; in 
anesthetics, employment of alkaloi.lal 
bodies prior to, with view to abrogating 
deleterious after-effects, 523 
Inhalations, continuous, in treatment of 
tuljerculosis, 1463 

Inheritance, physical basis of, 1200; somato¬ 
genic, 1202; ultimate theory of, not morpho¬ 
logical, 1199; Weismann s theory of, 
1199 

Injuries, occupation, of farriers, 121; to bones at 
wrist, analysis of. based on radiographic 
examination of 214 cases (Dr. R. Knox and 
Dr. R. V. A. Salmond). 1213 
Inquests, witness’s fees at, to medical officers 
of lustltutions, 1171 

Insane, care of, in colonies, 842; divorce of 
(Le Divorce des Alienes) (Dr. L. Graux) 
(review), 1088; Egyptian Government, hos¬ 
pital for, sixteenth annual report, 778; 
forcible feeding of. 671 

Insanitation of dwellings, heart disease caused 
by, 792 

Insanity, acute, nuclei of neutrophile cell in, 
462; First Signs of, Prevention and Treat¬ 
ment of (Dr. B. Hollander) (review), 1516; 
as reason for divorce, 1752 ; use of extract of 
brain ti*£ue in treatment of various forms 
of, 539; in Ireland, 793 

Insanity, Gynaecological Prophylaxis in (Die 
Gyniikologtsche Pr >phylaxe bci Wahnsinn) 
(Prof. L. M. Bossi) (review), 157 
Insanity, the Psychology of (Dr. Bernard Hart) 
(review), 1786 

Insect flagellates, complication of problem of 
transmission of leishmania by, 4JS5 
Insects, experiments as to carriage by, of 
poliomyelitis virus, 1275 
Inspectors, medical, and sanatoria administra¬ 
tion in Ireland (Parliamentary question), 
1263; of Food, Encyclopaedia for (Mr. A. H. 
Walker) (review), 1020; in nullity suit, 
appointment of medical women as, 


Instincts, natural, perversions of, mental 
states arising from and connected with, 844 ; 
probabilities of. 1562 

Institutions, medical officers of, witness's f?6t 
at Inquests to, 1171 

Instruments and Appliances Required for 
Operations and Dressing of Cases (Lt.-Col. 
K. H. Castor) (review), 1159; 8urgical, used 
In Operations (Dr. 11. Burrows) (review), 
516 

Insurance, industrial, child welfare and 
(Dr. R. Murray Leslie), 898; medical 
inspection of school children in con¬ 
nexion with, 900 ; pensions for children 
under, 900; social and economic benefits, 
898; special benefits for tuberculous 
children under, 899; voluntary, sup¬ 
plementary, 900 

Insurance Commissioners, Irish, difficulties of, 
915; and hospitals (Parliamentary question), 
1264 ; and questions of professional discipline 
(Parliamentary question), 1477 

Insurance Committees, of London, action of, 
1692; medical men on, 412; medical men 
and (Parliamentary question), 277; and 
hospitals (Parliamentary question). 346; in 
Scotland and sanatorium benefit, 1693 

Insurance law, German, medical attendance 
under (Parliamentary question), 276 

Insured persons, medical attendance on 
(Parliamentary question), 1477; and free 
choice of medical men (Parliamentary 
question). 1121; and their dependents 
(Parliamentary question), 346; and tuber¬ 
culosis (Parliamentary question), 1478 

Insurers, voluntary, under the Act (Parlia¬ 
mentary question). 420 

Integration of the “social organism ” (Sir T. 
Clifford Allbutt), 284 

International Association of Paediatry, 
Congress of, 1328 

International Committee for Postgraduate 
Medical Education, 773 

International Dental Federation, annual meet¬ 
ing. 718 

International Society of Tuberculosis, 121 

Intestinal obstruction, acute, four cases of, 
1514 ; chronic, by cherry-stones, 1617; trau¬ 
matic, 1167 

Intestinal stasis, chronic. 1615; chronic (Mr. 
W. A. Lane), 1706. 1721 ; chronic, case 
of trigeminal neuralgia in, treated by ileo- 
colostomy, 827; discussion on, 1721 
1778 
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Intestinal stasia (Dr. S. H. Schofield), 1836 

Intestine, excretory function of, in relation to 
disease. 536 ; small, and common bile-duct, 
strictures of a year after ovariotomy In 
patient of 78, death (Mr. J. D. Malcolm). 
1009; small, fatal acute ulceration limited 
to, 1585 

Intestines, Diseases of ( Diagnosis und Thernpie 
der Magen und Darmkrankheitcn) (Dr. W. 
Zweig) (review), 697 ; rarer forma of 
affections of, 1152 ; throat, and nose, passage 
(in infected animals) of poliomyelitis virus 
into, 1274 

Intoxication-Psychoses (Dr. P. Kanngiesser) 
(review). 1380 

Intracranial tumour, case of, 948 ; disease, case 
of, 1515 

Intraligamentary cyst, rupture of brrmor- 
rhagic corpus luteum into, resembling 
ruptured ectopic pregnancy (Dr. S. G. 
Luker), 107o 

Intramigration, effect of, on national health, 
523 

Intraocular pressure, physiology of. discus¬ 
sion on, 1651 

Intratracheal administration of ether, 376; 
apparatus for, 377 

Intussusception, acute Irreducible, in a child 
aged bin months; resection; recovery (Mr. 
G. S. Hughes), 873; case of recurring attacks 
of. 154 

Invalids and Convalescents, Food for (Miss 
W. 8. GiblxO fro view). 516 

Inverurie Hospital, extension of. 1518 

Involution changes, tumours due to, 1570 

Iodine, more general use of, in first aid treat¬ 
ment of accidental wounds. 463; quantity 
of, in thyroid glands, 405; tincture of, 
practical method of disinfecting bands with. 
121; tincture of, in treatment of small-pox, 
1528 

Iodine container for use in emergency. 1481 

Ionic medication, 374,1725; experiments on 
physics of, 375 

Ipecacuanha and emetine, relative values of, 

1242 

Ireland, Correspondence from.— Honorary 
Fellowships in Dublin ; Limerick and con¬ 
tract practice; Lectures by asylum doctors. 
51—Insurance Act; Cattle plague; Milk- 
supply of Belfas*-, 52— Ireland and the Insur¬ 
ance Act; Belfast Insurance Committee; 
Reception of the Insurance Act, 191— 
Rational Insurace Act ; Effect of the Insur¬ 
ance Act on Belfast hospitals; Women’s 
National Health Association and the sana¬ 
torium benefit ; Attack on a sanatorium; 
Milk-supply of Dublin, 263—Dea»h of Surg.- 
Gen. S. B Hoe, C.B. ; Death of Dr. David 
Baldwin Jacob; Death of Mr. K. J. Mont¬ 
gomery, 264—National Insurance Act; 
Peamount Sanatorium ; the Roglstrar- 
Gencral'B report ; the late Dr. James 
Mcllroy; Louth Tuberculosis Dispensary; 
Anatomy appointment, 338—Medical men on 
Insurance Committees ; Peamount Sana¬ 
torium; Public fear of tuberculosis ; Health 
of Belfast: Tuberculosis problem in Belfast; 
Down county council, 412—National Insur¬ 
ance Act: the Conjoint Committee; The 
Women's National Health Association and 
the Con joint Committee; Domiciliary treat¬ 
ment of tuberculous patients; Death of Dr. 
John James Clyde; Down county council, 
487— Women’s National Health Association 
and the Conjoint Committee ; The Insur¬ 
ance Act; Census returns for Belfast and 
neighbourhood, 5G0 — Belfast Asylum. 561 — 
Report of the Local Government Board; 
Sanatorium benefit and the Women's 
National Health Association ; Administration 
of sanatorium l*»notit, 728— Administration 
of sanatorium benefits in Ireland; School of 
physic in Ireland: Trini'.y College Post¬ 
graduate classes; Insanity in Ireland; Food 
as part of sanatorium benefit; Women’s 
National Health Association and the pro¬ 
fession ; Belfast medical profession and 
friendly societies, 793; Down District 
Asylum; Timothy White. L R.C.P. 4 S. 
Rdio., L F.P.S. Glaag., 794— Local medical 
committees nnd secrecy; Congratulatory 
addresses to Dublin University, 85o— Meeting 
of the medical profession of Dublin ; Friendly 
societies in Belfast and the medical pro¬ 
fession; Sanatorium benefits; Registration 
and super\ Wion of midwives; 8carlet fever 
in Belfast. 556—Meeting of the medical pro¬ 
fession in Dublin; Administration of sana¬ 
torium benefit; Difficulties of Irish Insur¬ 
ance Commissioners; Hospital abuse in 
Belfast; Health of Belfast in 1911; Death of 
Professor J. Stuart Dickey. M.D , 915. 916- 
National Insurance Act:* the medical pro¬ 
fession in Dublin; Unanimity in Belfast; 
Presentation to Dr. J. T. ttreery, 975- - 
Medical profession and the Friendly 
Societies; Local Government Board and the 


sanatorium benefit; Insurance Act and the 
medical profession in Belfast, 1045—Royal 
Academy of Medicine in Ireland ; National 
Insurance Bill; Dispensary doctors’ salaries ; 
Local Medical Committees ; Belfast Medical 
School, 1111—Irish Universities and the 
Home Rnle Bill; National Insurance Act 
and Iridi foeling, 1251—Friendly societies 
and the profession ; Peamount sanatorium ; 
Roval College of Physicians; Royal Victoria 
Hospital, Belfast; Workhouse medical 
officers’ salaries; Death of Brlg.-Surg. 
Thomas B. Moriartv, M.D., 1252—Ireland 
and medical benefits under the National 
Insurance Act ; Model scheme for the treat¬ 
ment of tuberculosis; Training in tuber¬ 
culosis work ; Care of the feeble-minded ; 
Dispensary doctor and the public, 1327— 
Belfast guardians and the medical profession; 
Scarlet fever in Belfast, 1323—Ireland and 
medical benefits under tlie National Insur¬ 
ance Act, 1400—Poor-law' medical officers as 
county councillors; Local conditions of 
employment of medic*] officers; Sanatorium 
burned to the ground; Royal Humane 
Society’s award to a medical man; Ulster 
Medical Society; Belfast Union Infirmary, 
1401—Sanatorium benefit and the provision 
of food and clothing, 1467—Dublin profession 
and Mr. Lloyd George’s proposals ; Poor-law 
medical officers' salaries; National Insurance 
Act. 1468 ; Women’s National Health Asso¬ 
ciation and midwives ; Opening meetings of 
medical societies ; Dublin guardians and 
bodies foi* dissection; Ulster Medical Society; 
Administration of sanatorium benefit 1546; 
Guarantee fund for the Dublin profession ; 
Women’s National Health Association; 
National Insurance Act: The treatment of 
tuberculosis, 1633 —Walter Bernard, F.R.C.P. 
Irel., M.R.C.S. Eng.; Prof. J. I. Lynham, 
of Galway. 1634— Right non. Michael Cox 
and the medical profession; The medical 
profession in Ireland and the Insurance Act; 
The profession in Dublin and the Friendly 
Societies; The General Medical Council and 
the Home Rule Bill ; Collier dispensary ; 
Belfast, workhouse hospitals and medical 
students, 1754, 1755 

Ireland, sanatorium benefit in, 1751 ; re¬ 
port of Registrar-General of, for 1911, 
964; Ranatorlums approved in (Parliamen¬ 
tary question), 419; sanatoriums in ('Parlia¬ 
mentary question), 1263, 1693,1694 ; admlnis- 
tration in, and medical inspectors (Parlia¬ 
mentary question), 1263; grants in (Parlia¬ 
mentary question), 61, 1477; salaries of tuber¬ 
culosis officers in. 673: staff tour for medical 
services in, 1318; tuberculous cattle in 
(Parliamentary question), 1764 ; tuber¬ 
culous dispensaries in (Parliamentary ques¬ 
tion). 277; and increased medical grant 
(Parliamentary question), 1264; and Mental 
Deficiency Bill (Parliamentary question), 59 
Iridocyclitis, 382 

Iris, affections of, treatment in general 
practice, 16 ; perforation and prolapse follow¬ 
ing metastatic abscess of sclera, 1649 
Irish county councils and the sanatorium 
benefit (Parliamentary question), 345 
Irish Insurance Commissioners and Local 
Medical Committees, 1111 
Iritis, gonorrhoeal, six attacks of, within four 
years, notes on case of, 366 
Iron, large amount of, stored up in f offal liver 
at birth (Dr. H. T Ashby), 150; relation of, 
to amrmia In infancy and childhood (Dr. 
II. T. Ashby), 150 

Iron wire, advantages of. in sutures of bone 
especially of patella (Dr. K. W. H. Groves), 

945 

Irrigation, reopening of, in Lahore. .562 
Irving, Dr. R. J., discussion on public medical 
service, 308; Six Cardinal PolntB and After: 
A National Medical Service (review), 297 
Is anatomical description sufficiently con¬ 
structive? 1831 

Isolation hospitals in Devonshire, 974; re¬ 
ception of tuberculous patients by (Parlia¬ 
mentary question), 1121 
Italian army, antityphoid inoculation in. 340 
Italian Ilo/pital, information for students, 606 
Italy, cholera in, 1124; conditions of practice 
for British medical men in, 662 

Italy. Correspondence from.— Campaign of 
the Red Cross Society against malaria in 
the Pontine marshes; Antityphoid in¬ 
oculation ; the PHtenib trial; Seaside 
homes and “Alpine colonies,” 340—Hos¬ 
pital nursing in Italy. National Anti-alco¬ 
hol Congress, 1619—Hospital ships of 
the Royal Italian navy; Therapeutic effects 
of Intravenous injection of strophanthin, 
488 -Serious accident to Professor Burci, 
489-Fifth Italian Congress on Pellagra; 
Case of rabies cured by salvarsan; Dust 
nuisance, 917, 918—Professor Murri’B gift to 


the Ospizio Marino of Bologna; Occultism, la 
Tripoli, 1046—The clinic for the study of 
industrial diseases in Milan. 1047—Open air 
school in Florence, 1113—Hther by the open 
method ; Max Nordan and the International 
Eugenics Congress, 1114—State Medloal 
Service ; Accident to Signor Marconi. 1329- 
First national congress of the history of 
medical and natural sciences; Groce Hosa 
in the Balkans, 1330 

Itch (see Copra itch) 

Ivens, Dr. Frances, discussion on thelreat- 
ment of the inflammatory diseases Of the 
uterine appendages, 311 

Ivory Coast, “ travelling nurses ” for, 975 


J 


Jacob, Dr. D. B., obituary, 264 
Jacob, Dr. F. H., case of extensive fibro- 
atigioma treated by radium, 1581 
Jacob, M., old fracture of both malleoli, 
1468 


Jacobi. Dr. A., chairmanship at Fifteenth 
International Congress of Hygiene *ud 
Demography, 1181 

Jahrcskurse fiir AerztHche Forthildang 
(review), 159, 887, 1443 
Jamaica, health of, 566, 1767 
James, Mr. R. It., and Fedden, Mr. W\ P. t two 
cases of pulsating exophthalmos in which 
the carotid artery was ligatured, 237 
James, Dr. W.. prevention of the development 
of pernicious malaria, 98 
Jamieson, Dr. W f . A., Care of the Skin In 
Health, 1912 (review), 764 
Jansen. Dr. M., Achondroplasia, its Nature 
and Cause: A Study of the Stunting of 
Growth in Embryonic Cell Groups caused by 
Amnion-pressure in the Different Stages ai 
the Development of the Skeleton (Anen- 
cephaly. Achondroplasia, Kakomelia), 1912 
(review). 87; physiological scoliosis. 520 
Japan, conditions of practice for British 
medical men in, 716 ; navy of. 1609 
Jarrow, borough of, report of school medical 
officer, 1172 

Jaundice, acholuric, case of, 1364 ; in anemia 
of pernicious type, case of, 1082; accom¬ 
panying pancreatitis in infectious diseases, 
notes on four cases (Mr. W T . L. Goldie), 1296; 
epidemic catarrhal, 1507; obstructive, 
relieved by operation (Dr. K. H- Jones), 
1500 

Jeffrey. Dr. W., obituary. 416 
Jejunostomy in combination with anterior 
gastro enterostomy in treatment of chronic 
gastric ulcer (Dr. E. T. Tatlow), 1434 
Jellinek, Dr. S., dangers of electricity from 
the clinical, forensic, and hygienic points of 
view, 1452 

Jenkins, Mr. C. J., indications for Schwarfcxe’s 


operation, 455 

tannings, Dr. W. O., Turco-Roman bath. 1231 

fervis. Dr. J. J., and Dykes, Dr. A. L, case of 
multiple gummata with an unusual defor¬ 
mity of the liver, 364 

tarvis-Btreet Hospital, Dublin, information for 
students, 633 

lewesburv. Dr. R. C., and Toplev, Dr. 
W. W.~ C.. affections of the voluntary 
raueclos, 251 

rows. Hygiene of (Die Hygiene der Jnden), 
1912 (review), 1224; of Bombay, dispensary 
for. 1255 


Johannesburg Hospital, management of. 1685 
John of Gaddesden. 1267; (leading article), 338 
Johnson, Mr. J. T. O., proposed new treat ment 
for human trypanosomiasis, 1541 
Johnson, Mr. R., discussion on anaesthetics in 
pelvic and abdominal operations, 1300 
Johnstone, Dr. R. W., chorio-angioma of the 
placenta. 530 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel, and the doctors, 1737 
Joint Counties Asylum for the Treatment of 
Mental Disease, Carmarthen, annual report 
for year 1911, 782 

Joint, new. formation o», two cases, 1509 
Joints, Tuberculous Diseases of, 1911 (Sir 
W. W. Cheyno) (review), 882; after^esult* 
of major operations for, 302; and Bones, 
Diseases of (Mr. A. H. Tubby) (review), 1376: 
Inflammatory Diseases of (Mr. P. Daniel> 
(review). 1515 

Jona, Dr. J. L.. discussion on anmrthsties is 
pelvic and abdominal operations, 1300 
Jones, Mr. C. 8., and Can tile. Mr. J., Sun Yst 
Sen sad the Awakening of China (review). 


Jones, Dr. F. W. t vascular lesion in some 
cases of middle meningeal hemorrhage, 7 
Jones, Mr. H. B., National Insurance Act 
Criticised and Reviewed in Plain sad 
Popular Language (review), 296 
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Jones. Dr. H. R., industrial employment of 
married women, its influence on the birth¬ 
rate and the sex ratio at birth, 399 
Jones, Dr. K. H . obstructive jaundice relieved 
by operation, 15C0 

Jones, Dr. L., ionic medication, 374 
Jones, Dr. Richard, discussion on significance 
of varieties of B. coli in water-supplies, 
313 

Jones. Dr. Robert, review of the Congress of 
Alienists and Neurologists of French- 
speaking Countries, 841 
Jones, Mr. Robert, presidential address on the 
treatment of fractures, delivered at Liverpool 
Medical Institution. 1109 
Jones, Mr. R. H.. Experimental Domestic 
Science. 1912 (review), 832 
Jordan, Dr. A. C., discussion on intestinal 
stasis, 1721; peribronchial phthisis, 518; and 
Williamson, Dr. O. K., Hunterian Society's 
medal, 1105 

Jordan, Mr. W. II., Principles of Human 
Nutrition, 1912 (review). 1378 
Joseph, Dr. K., Lehrbuch der Hyperamiebe- 
bandlung akutcr chirurgi-cher Infektionen, 
mit einem Vorwort von Prof. August Bier 
( review', 1157 

Journal of Anatomy and Physiology (review), 
701, 1734 

Journal of Hygiene (review), 298. 1660 
Journal of Laryngology, Rhinology, and Oto- 
logy (review). 517, 1228. 1592 
Journal, new' medical, in Esperanto, 1629 
Journal of Physiology (review), 243, 444, 833, 
1306. 1661 

Journal of the Royal Army Medical Corps, 478, 
1103, 1393 

Jousset, method of, of demonstrating B. tuber¬ 
culosis in pleural fluids (Dr. S. K. Gloyne), 
827 


K 

Kahler, Dr. O., differential diagnosis of oeso¬ 
phageal stenosis, 385 

Kaiser, H.M the, objection of, to enamel 
saucepans, £65 

Kala-azar, Indian, some experimental facts re, 
456; problem of, 456; in India (leading 
article), 890 ; question of spread of, by mos¬ 
quitoes, 249 

Kanngiesscr, Dr. F., Intoxications-Psychoson : 
Ein Vademecum fiir dio Aertzliche, 1912 
(review), 1380 

Kansas, horse plague in, 1114 
Karachi, analytical laboratory at, 1255 
Kassowitz, Prof., birthday honours to, 1329 
Katanga, Sleeping Sickness at (La Maladie 
du Sommeil au Katanga), 1912 (Dr. F. O. 
Stohr) (review), 1157 

Kedrowsky, Rost, Williams, Clegg, Duval, 
leprosy cultures of, comparison between, 
456 

Keeling, Dr. G. S., medical profession and the 
National Insurance Act, 1244, 1397 
Keen, I)r. W. W.. Influence of antivivisection 
on character, 97 

Kehr, Prof., treatment of gall-stones, 192 
Keith. Dr. A., an address on modern problems 
relating to the antiquity of man, delivered 
before the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science. 807; the Bell- 
Magendic controversy, 968; The Human Body 
(review). 1731 

Kellock, Mr. T. H., boy shown after pneu- 
monotomy for foreign body in right lung, 
1720; case of traumatic pancreatic cyst after 
operation, 1219 ; noto on a case of recurring 
attacks of intussusception, 154 
Kellogg, Prof. V. L., discussion on sociology 
and eugenics, 328 

Kelly, Mr. R. E., apparatus for the intra¬ 
tracheal insufflation of ether, 377 ; discussion 
on technique of ether administration, 1588 
Keloid of eyelids associated iu its onset with 
measles, case of, 1503 

Kennedy, Prof. R , caee of birth paralysis, 
1083; dislocation of the left shoulder 
followed by paralysis, 1083 
Kennish, Mr. J., medical profession and the 
National Insurance. Act, 1038, 1245 
Kent and Canterbury General Hospital, Infor¬ 
mation for students, 610 
Kent County Asylum at Banning Heath, 
annual report for year 1911, 1260; at 
Ohartham Downs, Canterbury, annual 
report for year 1911, 1454 
Kermauner/Dr. F., and Schottlaerider. Dr. J., 
Zur Kenntnis des Uteruakarzinoms, 1912 
(review), 950 

Kerr, Prof. J. M. M., discussion on eclampsia, 
459 ; year's work in the Glasgow Royal 
Infirmary, 1726 

Kesteven, Dr. II. L., Manual of Practical Bio¬ 
chemistry for the Use of Students during 
Introductory Courses, 1912 (review), 30 
Kettle, Dr. E. H., carcinoma and sarcoma of 
the same breast, 750 
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Kidney, cystic, evstie liver, and con¬ 

genital heart disease, case of, 1510; 
moveable, and chronic colitis, relationship 
between (Dr. J. Liddell), 817; subcu¬ 
taneous rupture of, intraperitoneal haemor¬ 
rhage. expectant treatment, recovery (Mr. 
K. G. Stanley), 757; and liver, effect of 
other and chloroform upon, in health and in 
certain infections, 524 

Killian’s operation for frontal sinus suppura¬ 
tion, 1366 

Kincardine and the provision of sanatoriums, 
337 

Kindborg, Dr. E., Thoorie und Praxis der 
inneren Medizen, vol. ii., die Stoffwech- 
selstdrungen, die Krankheiten des 
Bewegungsapparates und der Verdauungs- 
organe, 1912 < rev icw- 1 , 1225 
King, Mr. N. C., the Medical Register, 1036 
King Edward VII.'s Hospital, Cardiff, informa¬ 
tion for students, 602 

King Edward's Hospital Fund, London, 965, 
1761 ; Memorial Cottage Hospital for 
Europeans In the Punjab, 1S4 ; Memorial 
Hospital, opening of, 79 ; memorial scheme, 
nurses under, 490 ; Welsh national memorial 
for the prevention and abolition of tuber¬ 
culosis, 143 

King's College, London, department of bacterio¬ 
logy and public health, increased accommo¬ 
dation, 871 “ ew premises, 1136; information 
for students, 582 

King’s ColleLe Hospital, removal of, after over 
70 years, from Portugal street to Camlerwell, 
1410; site of. 1180 

King's College Hospital Medical School, 
information for students, 582; Medical 
School (University of London), 248 
Kingdom (The) of Slender Swords illallie E. 
Rives) (review), 700 

Kinghorn, Dr. A., and Yorke, Dr. W., trypano¬ 
somes Infecting game and domestic stock in 
Luangwa Valley, North-Eastern Rhodesia, 
337 

Klngseat Asylum, Aberdeen, 263; Mental 
Hospital, Aberdeen, annual report for 1911, 
101 

Klngsford, Dr. A. B., discussion on employ¬ 
ment of alkaloidal bodies prior to inhalation, 
Infusion or subdurai injection in ana-sthetics, 
524 

Kirghiz Steppes, plague In, 483.913,1323 
Kirkcaldy, small pox cases at, 1044,1326; (Par¬ 
liamentary question), 1265 
Kirkpatrick, Dr. T. C., discussion on hedonal 
amesthesia, 1302 ; discussion on surgical 
tuberculosis, 16.85 

Kirraisson, M., Ogston’s operation in the treat¬ 
ment of tarsalgia, 264 
Ki6slngcn, baths of, 1481 

Kitchen staff of General Hospital, Vienna, 
bacillus carriers among, 1183 
Klein, Dr. B. G., and McDonagh, Mr. J. E. B., 
some points concerning the vaccine treat¬ 
ment of gonorrhoea and the regulation 
thereof by the complement fixation test, 
1509 

Kleine, Prof. F. R., identity and transmission 
of trypanosomes. 3S7 

Klinik fiir Ps\chische und Nervore Krank¬ 
heiten (review). 1160 

Knaggs, Prof. R. L., case of tubal pregnancy, 
development to term without rupture, litho- 
pjedion (skeletonisation). perforation, peri¬ 
tonitis, operation, coincident uterine preg¬ 
nancy, subsequent delivery of a living child, 
75 

Knee, semilunar cartilages of, injuries to 
(leading article), 1447; trans-articular opera¬ 
tions on, for fracture, 373 
Knee joint, congenital syphilitic disease of, 
two cases, 1365 ; oblique fracture of femur 
into, and of tibhe and fibula*, 1677; septic 
diseases of, four cases of various organs, 
1510; tuberculous disease of, 1373 
Knight, Dr. A. P., school inspection in Canada, 
99 

Knight, Dr. J., obitnary, 920 
Knocker, Mr. D., Workmen’s Compensation 
Digest, 1912 (review'. 1441 
KnowMedge (review), 1734 
Knowlton, Mr. F. P , and Starling, Prof. E. H., 
on the nature of pancreatic diabetes, pre¬ 
liminary communication, 812 
Knox, Dr. R. t prophylactic use of X rays 
before and alter operation for malignant 
disease, 763; and Salmond, Dr. K. W. A., an 
analysis of injuries to the bones at the wrist, 
based on the radiographic examination of 
214 cases, 1213 

Kobcr, Dr. G. M., street noises, 1180 
Kocher. Prof. Th., address of congratulation 
to, 1171; donation to University of Berne, 101 
Kohlbrugge, Dr. J. H. F., Anglo-Saxon as a 
tropical colonist, 1536 

Kollarlts, Dr. J., Charakter und NervosiUit: 
Vorlesungen fiber Wesen des Charakters und 
der Nervdsltftt und fiber die Verhutung der 
NervOsiUit, 1912 (review), 1225 
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Kollner, Dr. Hans, Die Storungcn des Farben- 
sinnes, ihre Klintsche JL doutung und ihre 
Diagnose, 1912 (review). 1786 

Kora'nyi, Prof. A. von, influence of benzol on 
leukemia, 250 

Krankenkasse (compulsory insurance against 
sicknessi, free choice of medical advisers for 
members of. 121 

Krause. Dr. Paul, and Garrd, Carl, Lehrbueh 
der Therapie innerer Krankheiten, edited 
by, vol. ii. (review), 951 

Kropotkin, Prince, discussion on sociology and 
eugenics, 328 

Kurri Kurrl Hospital, New South Wales, dis¬ 
pute at, 797 


L 

Laboratory, analytical, at Karachi, 1256; 
cheapest, manner of fitting up (Dr. H. W. 
Crowe), 472 ; Government. work of, 959 
Lalxmitorv Methods, with Special Reference to 
Needs of General Practitioners (Dr. B. G. 
Rand, and Dr. E. G. C. Williams) (review), 
1085 

Laboratory tests, importance of controlling 
vaccine therapy by, 529 
Laboratory work under National Health 
Insurance and Pnblic Health Acts, 1246 
Labour, manual, and cardiac disease, 849; 
pltuitrin in, 544; rupture of lung in, case 
of, 1012 ; subcutaneous emphysema in, 
1029 

Lace-workers, Dupuytren’s contract Ion among. 

Lack, Dr. H. L., treatment of chronic 
suppurative disease or ethmoidal sinuses, 
533 

Lacrymal sac and duct, treatment in general 
practice of affections of, 15 
Lacrymation, K15, 12zl 
Lactago). 702 

Ladame. Prof., theories of Freud, 1470 
Ladies Guild of St. Thomas, 1476 
Lady Ai>erdcen and Peamount Sanatorium, 338 
Lady Grover Hospital Fuud for Officers’ 
Families. 194 

Lagossp, M., action on the bile in vitro on the 
deve’opmcnt of intestinal microbes, 483 
Lahore, irrigation and malaria at, 562 
Lake. Mr. R., aural vertigo (non-suppurative), 
a clinical and \ hora peutica! st-udy, 1638; fatal 
case of left otorrhiea, 1151 
Lambeth Infirmary, statistics of, 195 
Lamv, M. Calve M., treatment of scoliosis, 
1549 

Lancashire. Lunacy in, 1326 ; report of medical 
officer of health of, 1325 
Lancashire county council and cost of dis¬ 
pensaries and sanatoriums under Insurance 
Act, 409 

Lancet, The, quotations fnm, 770; Students 
number of. omissions in, 799 
Lane. Mr. W. A., award of the Nobel prize to 
Dr. Alexis Carrel, 1103; chronic intestinal 
stasis, 1706,1721 

Lanjr, Miss E. M., Old English Towns (review), 

Langmead, Dr. F. S., discussion on early 
cardiac complications of rheumatism, 300; 
discussion on fatal acute ulceration united 
to small intestine, 1585 

Langwortby, Mr. W. S., presentation to, 
1474 

Lannelongue, Prof., proposed memorial to, 
1617 

Lapage, Dr. C. P., discussion on dyspepsias of 
childhood, 451; primary carcinoma of the 
liver, 1507; tuberculous disease and tuber¬ 
culous infection in infancy and childhood 
521 

Laquet, M. B , and Carles, M. J., oysters as 
food for the tuberculous, 1112 
Laryngeal mucus catheter, 317 
Laryngitis, septic, followed by septicaemia, 
case of, 512 

Laryngology and otology, education of 
specialist in, 453 

Larynx, tertiary syphilis of, case, 1367 
Lateral sinus, thrombosis of, and meningitis, 
case of, 1151 

Latham, Dr. A , Advisory Committee uader 
the National Insurance Act, 1543 
Latham, Dr. A., and Unglish, Mr. T. Crisp, 
A System of Treatment, by Many Writers, 
edited by, in four vols : vols. i, iL, 111., 
iv., 1912 (review), 441, 696, 759, 828 
Latimer, Dr. U. A., presentation to, 1759 
Laudanum drinkers, question of restriction of 
supply to, 1697 

Lauflfer, Dr. P. A., Electrical Injuries, 1912 
(review), 1592 

Laundries, Chinese, in Manchester, 1043 
Laurance, Mr. L., Visual Optics and Sight- 
testing, 1912 (review), 370 
Laurie, Dr. J., case of Ctesarean section for 
obstruction caused by sut'peritoneal tumour, 
1726 
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Law, Dr. W. P., sail tat Ion of estate# in British 
Guiana, 527 

Lawrence, Dr. H. G., unusual case of prolr need 
fever presenting acute hepatic changes, 25 

Lawrence, Dr. S. C., annual meeting of Fellows 
and Members of the Royal College of Sur¬ 
geons of England, 1679 

Laws, Mr. W. G., man in the making, 1440 

Lazarus-Barlow, Dr. W 3., introductory 
address at opening of session of Middlesex 
Hospital, 937 , 

Lea, Dr. C. E., auricular fibrillation, 1215 ; four 
oases of auricular tachycardia, 1585 

Lead poisoning, 176, 1616; in ceramic industry, 
1192; (Parliamentary question), 1337; in South 
Wales (Parliamentary question), 1693; in 
spelter industry (Parliamentary question), 
1764; new rules for (Parliamentary ques- 

Leader', Dr. H., pneumococcal infections, 1588 

LEADING ARTICLES. 

Bicentenary of the Medical School of the Uni¬ 
versity of Dublin, 94—British Medical 
Association, address in ined'cine, 245—The 
address in surgery, 246—Crime and punish¬ 
ment, 1090—Decline in the birth-rate and 
death-rate, 392—Detection and treatment of 
early phthisis. 1309—Examination for smoke 
inspectors, 767—Injuries to the semilunar 
cartilages of the knee, 1447—Intercepting 
trap, 8o5—International memorial to Lister, 
247—International standardisation of dis¬ 
infectants, 1163—John of Gaddesden, 836- 
Language of the public orator, 705—Legisla¬ 
tion concerning proprietary medicines, 889 
—Medical applications of radiology, 542 
—Medical practice in India, 32—Medical 
refereos in relation to workmen's compmsa 
tion and other litigation, 1023-Memorial to 
Lord Lister, 1229—Mental deficiency: the 
dropped Bill, 1664—Mutual amenities of 
surgeons and anaesthetists, 1599—National 
Insurance Act. 31. 96, 393, 465, 766, 838, 889. 
956. 1024. 1092. 1163, 1229, 1308, 1446. 1600. 
1665, 1736—and the action of the British 
Medical Association, 244 ; the medical out¬ 
look, 162; the position of the voluntary 
hospitals. 1521; and the administration 
of tanatorium benefit, 1382; and a State 
medical service. 318—Nature of life, 703— 
New Pure Milk Bill, 1735—Our knowledge of 
syphilis, 163—Out-patient departments of 
London hospitals, 541—Pathology of Im 
munity, 33—Perforated duolcnal ulcer. 
96-Plague epidemic in India, a review, 704 
—Practical eugenics, 319—Preventive medi¬ 
cine and public feeling, 392—Problems In 
infection and their solution, 1309—Problem 
of sanatorium benefit, 164—Report of the 
Divorce Commission and the medical pro¬ 
fession, 1663—Report of the Registrar- 
General for 1910, 4w>—Secret remedies, 1383 
—Scientific spirit in medicine, 1599—Stand 
point of modern pathology, 1162—Stuffi¬ 
ness, 766—Temperance reform, 1523—Use 
and construction of hospitals for Infec¬ 
tious diseases, 1022—The war, 1230—Work 
of Alexis Carrel, 1091 
Leber's disease of optic nerve, extensive 
pedigree of, 1366 

Lecdne, Dr., action against, 1328 
Le Dentu, M., treatment of fractures of the 
patella, 1617 

Le Double, Pi of. A. F., Tralto des Variations 
de la Collone Vertebrate do 1‘Homme, et 
Leur Signification au Point de Vue de 
l’Anthropologie Zoologique, 1912 (review), 
961 ; et Houssay, Dr. F-, Lea Velus, Con¬ 
tribution k I’Etudc des Variations par Bxces 
du SystSme Pileux de l’Homme, 1912 
(review), 367 

Ledward, Dr. H. D , discussion on payment by 
oapitatlon o. payment per attendance, 450 
Lee, Dr. W. W.. United States report on 
immigrants, 1042 

Leech, Dr. E. B., discussion on gastric ulcer, 
1439 

Leedham-Green, Mr. C. A., comparison of 
methods employed for inducing anesthesia 
and analgesia respectively, with special 
reference to after-effects, 376; discussion on 
carcinoma of the rectum, 301; on examina¬ 
tion of patient by anaMthetist some day 
previously to operation, 306 
Leeds, postrgrad uate study at, 667 
Leeds, University of, degree In dental surgery. 
667; diploma in public health, 650; informa¬ 
tion for students. 597 ; pass lists, 126 
Leeds General Infirmary, information for 
students. 598 ; scheme of extension, 778 
Lees, Dr. D. B., Bradshaw lecture on the 
diagnosis and treatment of incipient pul¬ 
monary tuberculosis, delivered at the Royal 
College of Physician**, I/ondon, 1278 ; (lead¬ 
ing article), 1309; diagnosis and treatment 
of early cardiac complications of rheu 
matlsm, 300 


Le Fort's operation for prolapse, 1438 
Le Fur, Dr., medical and surgical treatment in 
renal tuberculosis, 976 

Leg, chronic oedema of, in child (Mr. E. O. 
Hughes), 752; lymphangloplasfcy in ele¬ 
phantiasis of, 528 

Legg. Mr. T. P., and Berry, Mr. J., Hare lip 
and Cleft Palate, with Special Reference to 
the Operative Treatment and its Results, 
1912 (review', 1785 

Legacy duties and hospitals (Parliamentary 
questiou,59 

Legislation concerning proprietary remedies, 
1177; (leading article), 889 ; for Protection of 
Women (Lord Charnwond) (review), 1088; in 
regard to flannelette, 163 
Le Grand, Dr. W. J., medical profession and 
the National Insurance Act, 187 
Legueu, Pr^f. M., and Michon, M. B.. 
Maladies de la Vessle et du Penis, 1912 
(review), 1516 ; radiography in hydro¬ 
nephrosis, 1401 

Legs, varicose veins in, case of, 1511 
Leicester and Rutland public medical service. 

54 

Leicester Infirmary, information for students, 

Leicestershire, public medical service recently 
established in, 307 

Leishmania, problem of transmission of, com¬ 
plicated by Insect flagellates, 456 
Leitz, Mr. E., honorary degree conferred upon, 
1411 

Lenzmann, Dr. R., Die Anwendung des 
Salvarsan (Dioxydiamldoarsenobenzol) In 
Jirztlichen Praxis (review). 1158 
Lepers, settlement for, at Fi ji, 1480 
Leprosy, cultures of, of Clegg, Duval, 
Kedrowsky, Rost, and Williams, comparison 
between, 456; cure of. In New Caledonia, 
1684; human, organism cultivated from 
lesions of, and etiological significance of, 
455; problem of, 455; and small-pox in 
Basutoland. 993 

Leslie, Dr. M., and Schofield, Dr. A. T., 
psychasthenla and its differentiation from 
neurasthenia. 539 
Leslie, Dr R. Murray,child welfare and indus¬ 
trial lnsn ranee, 898 ; discussion on intestinal 
stasis, 1723 

Lesne, M., and others, facial erysipelas and 
streptococcajmia, 962 

Letters to Myself by a Woman of Forty 
(review), 242 

Letts’ Diaries and Calendars (review), 
1733 . v 

Letts’ Medical Diary for 1913 (review), 
1733 

Letts’ Nurses’ Repart Book and Diary for 1913 
(review), 1733 

Lettsom, Dr. J. C., and the Medical Society 
of London, 1054 

Leucocyte counts, acetone-Wrlght method of. 
1179; diagnostic and prognostic value of, in 
cirrhosis of liver, 355 
Leukaemia, infantile splenic, 1083; influente 
of benzol upon, 250 

Leverton-Spry, Mr. E. J., obituary, 1249 
Levy, Dr. A. G., cardiac reaction of adrenalin 
in chloroformed subjects, 524 
Lewandowaky, Prof. M., Praktische Neuro¬ 
logic fur Aerzte, 1912 (review), 1019 
Lewers, Dr. A. H. N., Practical Text-book of 
the Diseases of Women, 1912 (review), 1017 
Lewis, Island of, medical service in, 1111 
Lewis, Dr. T., Clinical Disorders i f the Heart¬ 
beat, a Handbook for Practitioners and 
Students, 1912 (review), 1657; a correction, 
1544; lecture on the clinical significance 
of different forms of regular tachycardia, 
delivered at University College Hospital, 
1418 

Lewis Jubilee Sanatorium, Bengal, 194 
Lewisham, memorial to late King at, 1021 
Leyden lecture on cancer, 1403 
Libel action, medical, 1532 
Licensing boards, medical men on, 3outh 
Africa, 490 

Lickley, Dr. J. D., The Nervous System, an 
Elementary Handbook of the Anatomy and 
Physiology of the Nervous System, 1912 
(review) 884 

Liddell. Dr. J., the relationship between 
moveable kidney and chronic colitis, 
817 

Llepinann, Dr. W.. Der Gynftkuloglsche Opera- 
tlonsktirsus, 1912 (review), 89 
Life, average duration of, and possibility of 
prolongation of, 685; Chemical Phenomena 
in (Prof. F. C/.apek) (review), 832; end of, 
685; indvidual ambition to better conditions 
of, 1410; Mastery of (Dr, G. T. Trench) (re¬ 
view), 238; nature and origin of, 849; and 
Maintenance of (Prof. E. A. Schtifer) (re¬ 
view), 1227; (leading article), 703; origlnof 
further experiments concerning, 1508; 
source of, possibility of spontaneous genera¬ 
tion, 677 

Life not identlesl with soul, 675 


Lighting and heatlug by gas, hygienic sod 
economic aspects of, 1125 
Lllllngston, Dr. C., further observations on the 
pneumothorax treatment of phthisis, 1642; 
treatment of pulmonary tuberculosis by arti¬ 
ficial pneumothorax, 1669 
Limbs, multiple subcutaneous tumours on 
(? fibromata ? neuromata), in boy aged 7, 
with double-jolntedness and derma olysis 
(“ elastic skin with great friability of skin 
and excessive tendency to bruising, 1077; 
and trunk, multiple petechial spots on 
accompanying papilliform lesions of scrotum, 
540 

Limerick, practitioners of, and contract prac¬ 
tice, 51 

Lincolnshire. Sanatoria In (Parliamentary 
question), 1263 

Lincolnshire County Asylum at Kestevea, 
annual report for year 1911,1456 
Lindsay, Miss D., and Clark, Dr. G. H.. 
distribution of chloroform in the blood, 
255 

Lindsay, Dr. J. f the ovum In relation to 
sterility and abortion, presidential address 
at the Glasgow Obstetrical and Gynaecologi¬ 
cal Society. 1302 , 

Lindsey, parts of, report of school medical 
officer, 111 

Li nea semilunaris, hernia in, 997 
Linen League for Hospitals, Lady Hard Inge’s, 
414 

Lipoids, function of, In vital processes, 536 
Liquors, spirituous, increased consumption of, 
in United States, 795 r , 

Lister, Dr. T. D., medical profession and 
National Insurance Act, 1612 
Lister, Lord, international memorial to, 247; 
memorial to, 274. 1235 ; (leading article', 
1229; work of, 1078; Memorial to, at Uni¬ 
versity College Hospital. 919 
Lister House, Manchester, ceremony by com¬ 
mittee of. on retirement of Mr. G. A. Wright, 
1043 

Lister Institute of Preventive Medicine. 

lectures at. 959 ___ 

Literary intelligence, 161, ^^6, 604, 735, 7®, 
859, 1007, 1261, 1303, 1405, 1456, 1687, 

1716 „ „ C/V4 

Literature, medical, “ Cast, 1562 
Lithopaedlon (skeletonisation), formation of, in 
case of tubal pregnancy (Prof. R. S. Knaggs 
and Mr. W. W. Walker), 75 
Litmus paper, reaction of urine to, 1670 
Little, May, Complete Cake Book (review). 

Lit tie wood, Mr. H., case of salivary fistula, 

1727 . , 

Liver, acute changes of, presented, in 
unusual case of prolonged fern (Dr. 
H. G. Lawrence), 25; cirrhosis of. dia¬ 
gnostic and prognostic value of leucocyte 
counts in, 355; (cystic) cystic kidney, and 
congenital heart disease, case of, 1510; fatal 
haematemesis in child due to, 440; 
large amount of iron stored up at birth (Dr. 
H. T. Ashby), 150; permeability of, to 
methylene blue, new sign of hepatic insuffi¬ 
ciency, 191; specimen of, exhibiting carci¬ 
nomatous depo its of two tyj.es, 1152; sad 
spleen, surgery of, 1614 ; unusual deformity 
of, accompanying multiple gummata, ca»e of 
(Dr. J. J. Jervis and Dr. A. L. Dykes), 364 ; 
and kidneys, effect of ether and chloroform 
on, in healih and in certain infections, 
524 


Liverpool, Oorrespospehce from.— New 
professor of pathology in the University of 
Liverpool; Appointment of city becterio- 
logist ; Memorial to the late blr Robert 
Bryce at the University of Liverpool; Joint 
matriculation board ; Annual Inspection of 
the city iufectlous hospitals ; Vaocmatioo 
exemptions; The King and Queen and the 
Wigan Infirmary, 60—Home for epileptics at 
Maghull; Degree day at the University or 
Liverpool ; Liverpool School of Tmpical 
Medicine, 120—Projected par. chial epileptic 
colony at Maghull; Dr. Hope’s annual report 
and the protective influence of vaccination, 
410—Sanatorium benefits In Liverpool, tw 
local subcommittee working under diffi¬ 
culties; Liverpool infectious hospitals and 
bed Isolation, 727-Port sanitary and hos¬ 
pitals authority, a year’s work, llOSpjJv*^ 
pool Medical Institution, inaugural address 
by the President; St. Luke’s Day medical 
service, 1109-Results of improved sanita¬ 
tion ; Eaton Ha l fund for charities; Dearth 
of cottages in Cheshire, 11£2 — Liverpou 
School of Tropical Medicine, 
to Liverpool charities and the InivmUyj* 
Liverpool; Heswall Sanatorium ; Lunac?An 
Lancashire; Royal Albert InsUtuUon Lanj 
caster. 1326-Medical treatment o I 
children; Epidemic of measles In the cRv. 
Hospitals and port sanitary commute* 

’ 1546 
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Liverpool, city of, report of school medical 
officer. 906; eightieth annual meeting of 
British Medical Association in,371; proceed¬ 
ings, 267 ; past history of.w.th medical associa¬ 
tions, 371; post-graduate study at, 667 ; 
University of, appointment of professor of 
bacteriology, 192; awards of, 119 ; degroeand 
diploma in dental surgery, 657 ; degree and 
diploma in hygiene, 660 ; diploma in tropical 
medicine, 650; information for students, 593 
41 Live Stock Journal Almanac, 1913” (review), 
1733 

Llanelly, homing In, 411 

Llojd, Mr. J., discussion on circlnoma of the 
rectum, 302 

Lloyd, Mr. K. W., discussion on pelvic appen¬ 
dicitis, 1725 

Ldbker, Prof., obituary, 1^02 
Local author! ies and treatment of tuberculosis 
(Parliamentary question), 1559 
Local Government Board, intervention as to 
salary of medical officer, 1195; regulations 
of, concerning milk and cream, 399; in 
Dublin, and sanatorium benefit, 1045; for 
Ireland, report of, 723 
Local medical committees in Ireland, 1111 
Local medical societies in Ireland and secrecy, 
855 

Locke, Dr. E. A. Food Values, Practical 
Tables for Use in Private p ractice and 
Public Institutions, 1911 (review), 1021 
Lockwood, Mr. C. B., and Ilarmer, Mr. W. D , 
removal of an intrai horacie thyroid tumour, 
23 

Locomotion, Organs of, Diseases (Theorie und 
Praxis derimu ren Medizin (Dr. E. Klndborg) 
(review), 1225 

Locomotor Ataxia, Surgical Treatment of (Dr. 

L. D. Denslowj (review), 762 
Locuin tenents, letter of caution to persons 
seeking, 494 ; supply and demand for, 670 
Lodgings overcrow ded, effect cf, upon growth, 

Lombard-street, Old. 862 

London, administration cf sa' atorium benefit 
In, 1671, 1743 

London, Bishop cf, Women’s Holiday Fund, 
131 

London, City of, vacant medical officership, 
1235; coroners’ districts of, 41; tire protec¬ 
tion in, and London County Council, 1543; 
hospitals of, out patient departments of 
(leading article), 541; Insurance Committee 
of, action by, 1692; provision for sana¬ 
torium benefit in, 1388; provision of street 
ambulances for, 1531; relation to, of Mental 
Deficiency Bill, 1912, 1031 ; sanatorium 
benefit in, 921; treatment of oonsuinptlves 
In (Parliamentary question), 1559; treatment 
of tuberculosis in, lb72; tuberculosis play in, 
1624 

London, University of, appointment by, of 
chair of /.oology at King’s College, 1491 ; 
appointments and lecturers, 1637; award of 
medals, 1476; examination in State medi¬ 
cine, 649; cl ub for grad uates and officers, 1623; 
Faculty of Medicine, 1289; it.formation for 
students, 576; pass lists, 272, 417.1556 ; ques¬ 
tion of site, 2C0; site of (Parliamentary 
question), 276, 344 

London, vital statistics during June, 1912,179, 
180; during July, 1912, 552, 553; during 
August, 1912, 908, 909; during September, 
1912, 1099, 1100; during Octob *r, 1912. 1535, 
1536; during December. 1912, 1746, 1747 
London and Counties Medical Protection 
Society, 1133 

London County Council, Asylums Committee 
of, annual report of, 1739 ; medical affairs of, 
41, 254,1098,1388,1839 ; school medical offleer- 
ahlp under, Appointments, 418 
London County Medical Officer and the In¬ 
surance committee for the county, 340 
London Dermatological Society, 74 
London Hospital, information for students. 
583 

London Hospital Medical College, award of 
scholarships, 1C97; presentation of prizes. 
127 

London Lo< k Hospital and Kescue Home, In¬ 
formation for students, 609 
London Medical Exhibition, 922, 962 
London Post-Graduate Association, informa¬ 
tion for students, 665 

London (Rojal Free Hospital) School of 
Medicine for Women, eppolntraents and 
scholarships at, 3?3 Information for 
students, 589 

London School of Clinical Medicine, post¬ 
grad uate study at, 665 

London School of Tropical Medicine: appeal 
for £100,000,127; extension of appeal, Z62 ; 
pass lists. 343; post-graduate study at, 665 
London Throat Hospital, information for 
students, 609 

Londonderry, sanatorium grant for (Parlia- 

-.— question), 1336 

, records of, 862; in west country. 
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Lorenz operation, recent case of, demonstrating 
b^X rays development of the acetabulum, 

Louth Tuberculin Dispensary, appointment of 
Mr. J. A. McQuillan, 338 
Love, Encyclopaedia of (Encyclopedic de 
1’Amour) (M. C. F. P^rez) (review). 1088 
“ Love Gilds the Scene and Women Guide the 
Plot” (Agnes and Egerton Castle) (review), 
7C0 

Love. Dr. J K., ciuses and prevention of 
deafness, 38; prevention of deafness In 
nnn-suppurative cases, 454 
Lov* 11, Dr A. G II . the vaccine treatment of 
hav fever, 1716 

Lovell, Mr. H. H., ibltuary, 190 

Lovett, Dr. R. W., and Bradford, Dr. B. H.. 

Orthopa’dlc Surgery, 1912 (review', 1225 
Low, Dr. G. C.. appointment of, 1741 
Lowrndes, Mr, F W., note on past history of 
Liverpool, with medical associations, 371 
Lowry, Dr. B. B., Confidences, Talks with a 
YoungGlrl Concerning Herself (review),242; 
False Modesty, that Protects Vice by 
Ignorance, 1912 (review),242; Herself, Talks 
with Women Concerning Themselves, 1912 
(review), 242; Truths,Talks with a Boy Con¬ 
cerning Himself, 1912(review), 242 
Low's Handbook to the Charities of London, 
1055 

Luingwa Va’ley, North-Eastern Rhodesia, 
trypanosomes i> fectlng game and domestic 
stock in, 3B7 

Luard. Dr. H. B , medical profession and the 
National Insurance Act, 1097, 1679 
Luca®, Mr. R. Clemen*, case of complete 
erad'eation of extensive recurrent cancer 
affecting both breasts and axilla*; death 
15 years later from heart disease and dropsy 
at,"the age of 82 years, 1644 
Lucifer matches, improved methods of manu¬ 
facture leading to abolition of phosphorus 
necrosis. 869 

Liirkes, Miss B. C., hospital sisters and their 
duties. 699 

Luker, Dr. S. G., case of rupture of a ha?mor- 
rhag’c corpus lutetftn into an lntraliga- 
mentary cyst, resembling ruptured ectopic 
pregnancy, 1075 
Lonscy in Lancashire, 1326 
Lunacy visaing committee, Croydon (Parlia- 
men‘ary question), 1407 
Lunatics, long time, cost of, 1325; in England 
and Wales (Parliamentary question), 346 
Lung, collapsed, effect on pulmonary circula¬ 
tion, 1417 ; contracted and fibroid, producing 
cardiac irritability, 1417: right, foreign 
body in. pneumonotomy for, 1720: rupture 
of, in labour, case of, 1012 
Lungs, apices of, and “oval lnterspinnus 
dulness.’ systematic posterior percussion of, 
as aid to early diagnosis,445; and Bronchi, 
Primary and‘Malignant Growths of (Dr. 
J. Adler) (review), 1657; disease of. asso¬ 
ciation of inhalation of dust with, 869, 870; 
prevalence in smoky atmosphere, 865; 
syphilitic affections of. Immunity In native 
races. 227; unilateral tuberculous disease of, 
production of artificial pneumothorax In 
treatment of, 446 

Lymph stream of spinal cord. Infection of, pro¬ 
ducing inflammatory reactions in spinal 
cord, 1166 

Lymphadenoma, case of, 85 
Lymphangloplaaty in elephantiasis of leg, 528 
Lymphangitis, distant, in appendicitis, 97 
Lymphosarcoma, case of, treated by radium. 

1373 ; treated with Coley’s fluid, case of, 1727 
Lynham.Prof. J. I., obituary, 1684 
Lyon, Dr. T. G., care of consumptives, a 
review and a forecast. 755; care and after¬ 
care of consumptives, 773 
Lyons, model hospital for, 191 
Lyons, Dr. W. C., a new form of tuberculin 
(T.F.), some ‘notes on its diagnostic and 
therapeutic value, 1582 
Lyster, Dr. R. A., Text-look of Hygiene for 
Teachers, 1912 (review), 369 
Lyttelton, Rev. the Hon. R., Character and 
Religion, 1912 (review), 1379 
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McAfee, Dr. W. G., discussion on diagnosis and 
treatment* f compression parapleg'a, 461 

Macalister. Dr. C. J , contribution t\> the study 
of symphytum officinale, 460; neuroses and 
psychoses of the climacteric, 308 

MacAlistcr, Sir D , presidential address at the 
General Council of Medical Education and 
Registration, 1554 

MacAUster. Mr. J. Y. W., uniformity in 
medical reprints, 1103 

Macallum, Prof., discussion on the neuron, 
316 

McCab°, x)r. F. F., destruction of mosquito 
larvae, 467 


McCann, Mr. F. J., a correction, 970; tech- 
tiique of the more extensive abdominal 
operations for cancer of the womb, 819 
McCardie, Dr. W. J., discussion on effect of 
ether and chloroform on liver and kidneys In 
health and in certain conditions, 525; on 
employment of alkaloidal bodies prior to 
inhalation, infusion, or subdural injection in 
anaesthetic*. 524; on examination of patient 
by anaesthetist tome days previously to 
operation, 306; on intravenous infusion 
amest hesia, 305 

McCaw, Dr. J., Aids to the Treatment of 
Diseases of Children, 1912 (review), 1591 
McClIntic, Dr. T. B., death of, 795 
McConnel, Dr. II. W., after-care under 
National Insurance Act, 773, 774 
McConnell, Mr. A. A., cerebellar tumour 
treated by decompression, 1302 
McCowen, Captain W. T., special promotion of, 
1459 

McCulloch, Dr. II. D., prophylactic use of 
X rays before and after operation for 
malignant disease, 1037 

McCullough, Dr. J. W. 8., Ontario Public 
Health Act. 1042 

McCurdy, Mr. S. L., Oral Surgery: A Text¬ 
book on General Surgery and Medicine as 
Applied to Dentistry, 1912 (review), 1226 
McCurick, Dr. T., purpura fulminans as a 
sequela of scarlet lever, 165 
McDonagh, Mr. J. 15. K., complete life- 

history of the organism of sypnllls. 1660; 
rational method of treating syphilis, 540 ; the 
life-cycle of the organism of syphilis, 1011, 
1178; and Klein, Dr. B. G., some points con¬ 
cerning the vaccine treatment of gonorrhoea 
and the regulation thereof by the comple¬ 
ment fixat'on test, 1509 

Macdonald, Dr. A . and Turton, Mr. R. S., con¬ 
ditions which foster endemicity of enteiie 
fever, 167 

Macdonald, Prof. J. S., discussion on function 
of lipoids in vital processes, 537; on some 
instances of uncertainty in reflex reactions, 
537; on the neuron, 316 
Macd« nell, Sir J., discussion on practical 
eugenics, 328 

McDougall, Dr. W., Psychology : the Study of 
Behaviour, 1912 (review), 515, 516 
McDowall, Dr. C. F., the nuclei of the neutro- 
philc cell in acute insanity, 462 
Macewen, Sir W., development and growth of 
hone, normal and abnormal, 314 
Macfarlane, Dr. H. D., central placenta previa 
successfully treated by Caesarean section, 
1726 

McGavin, Mr. L. II.. abdominoperineal 
excision of the rectum, transverse coloa- 
Lomy, 1077; apparatus for exerting extension 
on fragments in cases of fractures In length 
of tibia, 1078; filigree implantation, 1720; 
case of gaatre-enterostomy for hirmatemesis 
followed by ileus aud frecal vomiting, 1366; 
case of resection of c;vcum, ileocaecal valve, 
appendix, and 5 inches of ileum for sarcoma, 
1365; and 10 Inches of ileum for (1) chronic 
appendicitis, (2) obstruction following an 
entero anastomosis. 1364; oblique fracture 
of the femur into the knee-joint and of both 
tibiae and fibulae, 1077 

McGowan, Dr. J. P., and Fraser, Dr. J., pre¬ 
liminary note on a method of vaccinal treat¬ 
ment of surgical tuberculosis, 508 
Mcllroy, Dr. A. L , Internal secretion of the 
ovaries, 1451 

Mcllroy, Dr. James, obituary notice, 338 
McIntosh, Dr. J. t and Fildes, Dr. 0., 
Syphilis from the Modern Standpoint (re¬ 
view), 1086; and others, neosalvarsan, 82 
Maekay, Dr. G., discussion on iridocyclitis, 383; 
discussion on malingering, 1653; use of 
tuberculin in diseases of the eye, opening 
of discussion, 451 

Mackav, Lt.-Col H., improved methods of aid 
In the field. 114 

McKeand. Dr. W. J.,and Reid, Dr. M., case of 
Ja^e caseous tubercle of the myocardium, 

McKechnie. Maj. W. B., (edema In pneu¬ 
monia, 409 

McKendrick, Mr. A.. Malingering and lt« 
Detection under the Workmen’s Compensa¬ 
tion and other Acts, 1912 (review), 
1658 

McKendrick, Mr. A., and Robertson, Dr. W., 
Public Health Law: sn Epitome of Law 
applicable to England, Wales, and Scotland, 
1912 (review). It58 

McKendrick, Prof. J. G.. Principles of Physio¬ 
logy, 1912 (review), 516 

Macltennft. Dr. R. W., and Stopford-T> ylor. 
Dr G. G. S. t ionic medication, 1725 
McKenzie, Dr. D., case of lateral sinus throm¬ 
bosis and meningitis, 1151; Denker’s or ora¬ 
tion for maxillary antrum suppuration. 
1366 

Mackenzie, Dr. H., discussion on respiratory 
neuroses, 1368 
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McKenzie, Dr. J., and Marshall, Dr. R. M., 
clinical and pathological study of some cases 
of dementia prat-cox, 539 
McKerron, Prof. K. G.. appointment of, 792; 
to chair of midwifery in Aberdeen Uni¬ 
versity, 1251 

McKillop. Mr. L. M., appendicitis in typhoid 
fever, 37 

Mackintosh, Dr. A. II. G., case of acute nasal 
catarrh due to a Gram-negative bacillus re¬ 
sembling the “distemper” group of organ¬ 
isms, 1647 

Mackintosh, Dr. A. W., appointment of, 

467 

Mackintosh, Dr. J. S.. effect of intramigration 
on national health, 523 

Maclean, Dr. U., testing urines for sugar, 

535 

MacLennan, Dr. A., discussion on patho¬ 
genesis, diagnosis, and medical treatment of 
gastric ulcer, 372 ; three cases of pancreatitis, 
1514 

McNaughton, Dr. M, W. A., and Rhea, Dr. 

L. J., typhoid pericarditis, 963 
MacNaughton-Jones, Dr. II., a report on the 
surgery of the peritoneum, made to the 
Sixth International Congress of Obstetrics 
and Gynaecology held in Berlin, 1059 
McQuillan, Mr. J. A., appointment, 338 
McVail, Dr. J. C., administrative measures in 
tuberculosis, 381 

Macvle, Mr. S., presentation to, 1149 
Madden, Prof. F. C., base of papilliform lesions 
(lymphangiomata?) of the scrotum with 
multiple petechial spots on the trunk and 
limbs, 540; lvmphangioplasty in elephant¬ 
iasis of the leg, 528 

Magendie, illuminating flash of, in discovery 
of motor and sensory nerve channels, S05 
(see also Bcll-Magendie controversy) 
Maghull, home for epileptics at. 120; pro¬ 
jected parochial epileptic colony at, 410 
Magistrates, medical, 127. 1405; Mr. J. 

Cropper. Mr. E. Ryan, 1405 
Mognan, M., bed treatment of mental diseases, 
413 

Mair, Dr. L. W. D , death of, 1314 : obituary, 
1403 

Makins, Mr. G. II., C.B., discussion on 
sarcomata and myelomata of long bones, 
1437 

Malaga as health resort. 1679 
Malaga Medical Journal, 1679 
Malaria, classes on, in the Pun jab, 1255 ; (Mr. 
L. Harcourt’s statement in Ilouse of Com¬ 
mons), 59, 60; investigations into psrasites 
of, 1525; mental and nervous complica¬ 
tions of, 845; pernicious, prevention of 
development of, 93 ; recent research on, 1387; 
and other diseases in Lahore, 562 ; in Bengal, 
562; in Bombay (Parliamentary question), 
1122; in Delhi, 408, 1552; in the Pontine 
marshes, campaign of lied Cross Society 
against, 340 ; in the Pun jab, 562 
Malarial fever in North China. 1185 
Malaya, sanitation of agricultural estates In 

m 

Malcolm, Mr. J. I)., ovariotomy about 40 years 
after a discharge of fatal bouea through the 
rectum, recovery ; death a year later at the 
age of 78 from strictures of the small intes¬ 
tine and of the common bile-duct, 
1009 

Malformations, Morphology (Die Morpho¬ 
logic der Missbilduugen des Monachen und 
dor Tiere, Hcrausgegeben von Dr. E. 
8chwalbe, tell ili.-viii. (review), 1085 
Malignant disease, forms of, benefited by 
radium treatment, 304 ; mortality from, in 
Ireland,965 : (primary intrathoraclc)clinical 
aspects of, 1375; prophylactic use of X rays 
before and after operation for, 1037; (Dr. R. 
Knox', 753; of testicle, radical operation for, 
1654 ; three cases benefited by radium treat¬ 
ment, 1731 

Malignant growths, action in, of radinm and 
X rays, 304; in animals, treatment of, 339; 
in fox terrier bitch, 1301 ; Primary, of 
Lungs ami Bronchi (Dr. J. Adler) (review), 
1657 

Malignant tumours, growth of knowledge of, 
1129 

Malingering, administrative provisions for pre¬ 
vention of. 378; and its Detection under the 
Workmen’s Compensation and other Acts 
(Mr. A. McKeiulrick) (review), 1658; dis¬ 
cussion on, 1653; some points in, 1182 
Mali ns. Prof. E.. gift of, to the University of Bir¬ 
mingham, 169 ; some points in a short review 
of obstetrics and gyn ircology, 1887-1912, 
presidential address at the Midland Obstet¬ 
rical and Gynecological Society, 1369, 
1771 

Malleoli, both, old fracture of, 1468 
Mallroyd, urban district of. sanitary circum¬ 
stances and adminstratlon of, report of 
inspector of the medical department of the 
Local Government Board, 782 
Malta, health of, 1266 


Man, antiquity of, orthodox views on, heterodox 
views on, 807; modern, history of, 809; pro¬ 
blems relating to antiquity of (Dr. A. Keith), 
807; infected by poliomyelitis, site of entry 
of virus into, 1274 ; and animals, indigenous 
to South America, syphilis in, 497 
Man in the making (prehistoric man), 1440 
Manchester, cleansing of, reduction in death- 
rate, 409 


Makohfstf.r, Corrfspordencf from.—P ro- 
fessor Seller's inaugural address on medical 
jurisprudence; St. Mary's Hospitals ; Tuber¬ 
culous disease in Manchester meat market; 
Heavy mortality of children in Salford, 49— 
Mr. John Burns on modem pauperism; 
Effect of milk-feed on school children in 
Salford ; Summer session of the University ; 
Stockport and its new water-supply, 189— 
Cleansing of a city; Bovine tuberculosis; 
Lancashire county council and coat of dis¬ 
pensaries and sanatoriums under the Insur¬ 
ance Act, 409—Degree day at Manchester 
University; Home for Manchester and 
Salford crippled children, 410—Adoption of 
Notification of Births Act; Compulsory de¬ 
tention of a consumptive patient, first case 
under powers of a new Act at St. Helens, 
790—Port. Sanitary Authorities and disinfec¬ 
tion of ships ; Manchester pure milk supply. 
Annual report of medical officer of health ; 
Parting shot; Street traffic nobes, Health 
of children affected, wasted lessons, 913, 914 
—Opening of medical session in the 
University of Manchester, addresses by Dr. 
Rollcston and Professor Stirling; Big scheme 
for a sanatorium by Stockport, and other 
towns; Chinese laundries in Manchester; 
Lister Home and the retirement of Mr. 
G. A. Wright ; Post-graduate lectures at 
the Royal Infirmary ; Post - graduate 
demonstrations at the Salford Royal 
Hospital, 1043 — Recent medical events; 
Cleansing Department of a great city; 
Cremation in Manchester; Some points on 
malingering. 1182—Ancoats Hospital, 
annual report; Salford Royal Hospital, 
annual meeting; A generous offer; Tribute 
to the late Dr. J. Dixon Mann ; Cost of long¬ 
time lunatics; Report of medical officer of 
health of the County; After-care and resi¬ 
dence of Inebriates released from rcfo»m- 
atories, 1325—Accidents in the cotton mills ; 
“accident days,” 1465—Food adulteration, 
low percentage in Manchester; Irish milk 
commission in Manchester; Searchlights at 
sea; Manchester University Court meeting, 
1466—Midwives Act In, 707—Post-graduate 
study at. 667, 668—University of, degree 
day at, 410—Diploma in dentistry, 668- 
Victoria University, pass-lists, 343 


Manchester Children’s Hospital, Information 
for students, 597 

Manchester Northern Hospital for Women and 
Children, information for students, 597 
Manchester Port Sanitary Authority and 
disinfection of ships, 913 
Manchester Royal Infirmary, information for 
students, 597 

Mandalay, King Edward Memorial at, 1115 
Manfield, Mr. G. II. II., presentation to, 1405 
Mange, sarcoptic, of dog and cat, transmission 
of, to man. 1449 

Mann, I)r., Atlas of Killian’s Tracheo-broncho- 
scopy (review). 951 

Mann, Dr. G. and Gage, Dr. J. G., on the 
changes induced in blood hy feeding, a study 
in cellular physiology, 1069 
Mann, Dr. J. D. (the late), tribute to, 1325 
Mann, Dr. L. and Boruttail. Dr. L. H., Hand- 
buch der Gesamten Medizinischen Anwend- 
ungen der KlektriziAt, 1911 (review;, 239 
Manson, Dr. J. S., transposition of the viscera, 
388 

Manuscrif t, new Greek medical, from Egypt, 
895 

Marching (of Troops), Mechanism, Effects, and 
Hygiene of (Lieut.-Col. P. Hehir; (review), 
515 

Marchipg power of troops, factors affecting, 
463 


Marchoux, Prof. E., problem of leprosy, 455 
Marconi, Signor, accident to, 1329 
Marhiesco. Prof., biocjtoneurology as revealed 
by the ultra-microscope, 1604 
Marie, Mr. J., death of, 1140 
Marmots, hibernating, results of inoculation 
of, with plague virus, 840 
Marple, Dr. W. B., discussion on use of 
salvarsan in diseases of eye, 525; discussion 
on use of tubet culln in diseases of eye, 452 
Married women, industrial employment, in¬ 
fluence on birth-rate and sex-ratio at birth 
(Dr. II. R. Jones), 399 
Marschalkd, Dr , neosalvarsan, 918 
Marseilles, precautions against plague taken by 
port authorities of, 789 


Marshal], Mr. C. D., discussion on Board e: 

Trade standard of eyesight for sailors, 384 
Marshall, Prof. C. R., clinical experiences w ith 
tetrahydropapaveroline hydrochloride. 315 
Marshall, Dr. R. M., and McKenzie, Dr. I., 
clinical and pathological study of some cases 
of dementia precox. 539 
Martin, Dr. A. M., injuries to the semilunar 
cartilages; a personal experience of 449 
cases of operation, 1013, 1067 
Martin, Mr. C., results of treatment of the 
inflammatory diseases of the uterine appen¬ 
dages. 310 

Martin, M. J. F.,and Delore, M. X., distant 
lymphangitis in appendicitis. 97 
Martin, Prof. J. M.. Practical Electro-thera¬ 
peutics and X RayTherapy. 1912^review). 29 
Martin, Mr. N. II., Iodine content of thvroid 
gland, 405 

Martin, Dr. W., barium sulphate in X ray 
diagnosis. 48 

Marx, Dr. H., Die Misshildungen des Obres 
(Die Morphologie der Misshildungen des 
Menschen und der Tiere). 1911 (review). 91 
Massachusetts, Infantile paralysis in, 36 
Massage, Zabludowski's Technique of (Zablu- 
dowaki’s Tecknik der Message* (review). 92: 
and mohiiisatiou in treatment of fractures 
(Dr. J, B. Mennell), 949; and Swedish Move¬ 
ments, application of, to various Diseases of 
the Body (Mr. K. W. Ositom) (review), 
1088 

Mastoid forceps, new. 464 
Mastoid operation, complete, 851; complete, 
epithelial grafting as means of effecting sure 
and rapid healing of cavity left by (Mr. C. A. 
Ballance), 428 

Matches (see Lucifer matches) 

Mater Iotirmorum Hospital, Belfast, staff of. 
630 

Mater Mlserlcordijr nofpltal, Dublin, informa¬ 
tion for students, 633 

Materia Medina and Pharmacy for Medical 
Students,with Appendix on Incompatibility 
(Mr. R. K. Bennett) ’review), 953 
Maternity benefit, administration of (Parlia¬ 
mentary auestion), 1122 ; (Parliamentary 
question), 1559 

Maternity Hospital, Belfast, staff of. 630 
Maternity insurance, benefits of, 893 
Mathe. Dr. L., La Hesponsibilile Attenut-e 
(review. 1378 

Mathes, Prof. P., Der Infantilismus, die 
Asthenle und deren Be/ichungen zum 
Nervensystem, 1912 (review). 1379 
Mathias, Lieut.-Col. II. B.. obituary. 114 
Matriculation, joint board of, at Liverpool 
University, 50 

Matriculation Directory (review), 1787 
Matson, Maj. C. G., Motoring for Two from 
10s. a Week, 1912 (review), 887 
Matter, living, colloid constitution of, 676; 
possibility of synthesis of, 677; and non¬ 
living, identity of physical and chemical pro¬ 
cesses on, 676 f similarity of growth and re¬ 
production in, 677; similarity of movements 
in, 676; problems of, identical with problems 
of life. 676 

Maxwell, Dr. R. D., case of eclampsia treated 
by Cicsaresn section, 1437 ; case of bsrmato- 
colpos, with remarks on the structure of the 
vaginal wall, 1150 

May, Dr. A., report on sleeping sickness in 
Northern Nigeria, 893 
May, Dr. O., a correction, 1396 
Mayors, medical, 1381; Mr. M. J. DoUge, 
1476 ; Mr. J. Young, Mr. W. I. Fern. Mr. S. 
K. Alexander, Mr. J. Parks, Mr. II. Stott, 
Mr. W. S. Gibb, Mr.N.W.Fowles-Humphreys, 
Mr. W. R. Maurice, Mr. H. Stallard. Mr. 
O. W. Griffith. Mr. J. P. Atkinson. Mr. K. 
Cureton, Mr. G. W. Joseph, Surg.-Maj. B. L. 
McShechy, 1381 

Mayou, Mr. M. S., Diseases of the Eve (review', 
883 

Meachen, Dr. G. N., plea for the more system¬ 
atic study of morbid conditions of the oaks, 
540 

Meals and recreation, proper distribution of. in 
school curriculum, 839 

Measles, epidemic of. in Liverpool. 1548; 
keloid of eyelids associated in its onset with, 
case of. 1503; schrol children and (ParlK 
mentarv question), 277; spread of, 249; in 
Golspie", 1327 

Meat, inspection of, at Deptford. Birkenhead, 
and Bristol (Parliamentary question), 155S; 
poisonlDgbv, in Cornwall, 492 
Meat market^ Manchester, tuberculous disease 
in, 49 

Meath Hospital and County Dublin Infirmary, 
information for students, 634 
Mediastinal tumours, early symptoms of. 1587; 

(Dr. J. Lloyd Roberts), 1714 
Medical account disputed, 1616 
Medical Acts and Irish Parliament (Parks- 
mentary ques'lon), 1763 
Medical appliances and Shops' Act (Parks* 
mentary question), 59 
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Medical attendance under German insurance 
law (Parliamentary question). 276; suc¬ 
cessful claim for. 1532 

Medical benefit, actuarial calculation of (Par¬ 
liamentary question), 1407; administration 
of. uuder National Insurance Act, 1688; ad¬ 
ministration of (Parliamentary question), 
1122 ; draft regulations for administration of, 
and General Medical Council 1255; foods for 
(Parliamentary question), 1625 ; Increased 
grant for, and Ireland (Parliamentary ques¬ 
tion), 1264; memorandum as to, furnished to 
British Medical Association by Chancellor of 
Exchequer, 1620; (Parliamentary question), 
1626 ; provisions for, meeting of practi¬ 
tioners favourable to, 1333; Treasury grant 
for (Parliamentary question). 1407; and 
alternative payments (Parliamentary ques¬ 
tion, 202 ; in Bristol. 974 ; in c.illlery districts, 
1249; in Germany (Parliamentary^uestion), 
277, 1263, 1694; iu Germany and Denmark 
(Dr. I. G. Gibbon) (review), ,1153; (see also 
National Insurance Act) 

Medical benefits (Parliamentary question), 
1406; and fishermen (Parliamentary ques¬ 
tion). 1264; and workmen’s compensation 
(Parliamentary question), 1121; in the High¬ 
lands (Parliamentary question), 1264; under 
National Insurance Act, action of Parliament 
concerning, 1052; feeling in Ireland, 1327; in 
Ireland, 1400; rules for administration of, 
1048 ; (see also National Insurance Act) 
Medical Bill, 1762; (Parliamentary question), 
1693 

Medical book catalogue for India and 
Australasia, 1195 

Medical College and Hospital for Indian 
women, project of, for Delhi, 1254 
Medical and Dental Defence Union of Scot¬ 
land, 1616 

Medical diary, 64, 132, 207, 281, 349. 422, 494, 
566.673, 740, 804, 862, 924, 994. 1056. 1125.1196, 
1267. 1339, 1411, 1482. 1563, 1629, 1697, 1768 
Medical Directory, 336 
Medical education, academic ideal in, 320 
Medical examining bodies of United Kingdom, 
574 

Medical experts in c&'ses relating to industrial 

accidents, 121 

Medical Faculty, question of, in University of 
British Columbia, 1183 

Medical Graduates’ College and Policlinic, 
information for students, 665 
Medical history, society for the study of, 
establishment of, 1233 

Medicd Home, Paris charity bazaar for, 1684 
Medical Inspection Act. management of visual 
defects in children under, 522, 523 
Medical jurisprudence, Prof. Seller’s address 
on, 49 

Medical man, choice of, under National Insur¬ 
ance Act (Parliamentary question), 420; 
imprisonment for falsely pretending to be, 44 
Medical men, honours to, 774,1607 ; foreign, in 
Germany, 1618; native, in C&tabar (Parlia¬ 
mentary question), 1558; native, in West 
Africa (Parliamentary question), 1477; and 
the Insurance Act (Parliamentary question), 
345; and Insurance Committees (Parlia¬ 
mentary question), 277; and mid wives' emer¬ 
gency notes, discussed at General Medical 
Council, 1593 ; on Insurance Committees in 
Scotland (Parliamentary question), 346; re¬ 
creations of, 566, 673 
Medical Missions Institute, 243 
Medical officer, dispensary, and the Irish public, 
1327 ; salary of, intervention of Local Govern¬ 
ment Board as to, 1195 

Medical officers, local conditions of employment 
of, 1401; of health, independence of, 1248; 
training of, 1248; of health, security of 
tenure of, 1741; and London County Insur¬ 
ance Committee, 340 ; and sanatorium 
benefits (Parliamentary question), 346 
Medical payments of Friendly Societies (Par¬ 
liamentary question), 277 
Medical practice in India (leading article), 32 
Medical problem iu war, crux of, 1438 
Medical profession, remuneration for services 
under National Insurance Act (Parliamentary 
question), 1121; remuneration underNational 
Insurance Act (Parliamentary question), 
1193; negotiations with, in regard to 
administration of medical benefits (Parlia¬ 
mentary question). 1693; and National In¬ 
surance Act, 335, 672. 911 ; correspondence 
on, 1179, 1180 ; and public affairs. 399 
Medical Register, 1036; entry of name in, 
removed after proof of decease, 1596; official 
notification of change of address In, 921; re¬ 
storation to, 1593 

Medical schools of United Kingdom, 574 
Medical service, public, for Leicester and 
Rutland, 54 ; under professional control; 
307 (a«e also Public medical service); under 
National Insurance Act (Parliamentary ques¬ 
tion), 1336, 1694 

Medical services In the Highlands (Parlia¬ 
mentary question), 1559 
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Medical Sickness and Accident Society, 22, 937, 
1261,1557 

MEDICAL SOCIETIES. 

/User la i* i an Society. — Enlarged prostate, 

Bradford Medico-Chirurgical Society.— 
President's inaugural address, 1652 
Brighton and Sussex Medico-Chirurgioal 
Society. —Exhibition of cases; Administra¬ 
tion of tuberculin, 921 

Bristol Medico-Ciiiritrgical Society.— Con¬ 
genital pyloric stenosis; Pyocyanens septi¬ 
cemia ; Rheumatoid arthritis ; Gastric super- 
acidity, 1514 

Clinical Society of Manchester. —Rarer 
forms of intest inal affections, 1152 
Devon and Exeter Medico-Chirurgical 
Society. —Some cases of pyrexia, 1589 
Edinburgh Medico-Chirurgical Society.— 
Exhibition of cases; Food requirements of 
children ; Vagus stimulation and paresis in 
treatment of cardiac irregularities, 85 —Per¬ 
forated duodenal ulcer; Nitrous oxide and 
oxygen as an anaesthetic for dental and 
surgical purposes; Treatment of lympho¬ 
sarcoma by radium, 1370; malingering. 1653 
Edinburgh Obstetrical Society.— Presi¬ 
dential address ; Election of officers, 1512 
Glasgow Medico Chirirgical 8ociety.— 
Exhibition of oases, 1083—Otosclerosis, 1303 
—Lesions of bilh&rzi&l disease, 1375—Exhibi¬ 
tion and report of cases, 1514 
Glasgow Obstetrical and Gynaecological 
Society. — Exhibition of specimens; Presi¬ 
dent’s address, 1302; Exhibition of speci¬ 
mens ; Record of a year’s work; Carsarean 
section; Central placenta preevia; Unusual 
indication for Caesarean section. 1726 
Harvkian Society or London.— Exhibition 
of cases, 1152—Preparation, choice of anaes¬ 
thetic, and Its management in difficult types 
of patients during abdominal and pelvic 
operations, 1299—Heredity; Some bacterial 
infect ions of the urinary tract, 1515 ; Suppura¬ 
tion in nasal sinuses ; Injury as predisposing 
cause of new growths, 1727 
Hunterian Society.— Sleepiness, 1082— Presi¬ 
dential address on recent work snd the 
application ol physiological Investigation to 
surgery; Apparatus for the intravenous 
administration of anaesthetics; Paraldehyde 
as an intravenous anaesthetic; Intravenous 
hedonai, 1220—Exhibition of cases and speci¬ 
mens, 15U 

Leeds and West Riding Mfjdico-Chirur- 
g ical Society.— Gleanings from general 
practice ; Exhibition of cases and specimens, 
1152—Clinical aspects of primary intra- 
thoracic malignant disease; Exhibition of 
cases ;and 'specimens, 1375, 1727 — Psycho¬ 
analysis ; Exhibition of cases and specimens, 
1515 

Liverpool Medical Inotitution.— Hebosteo- 
tomy; Lacrymation; Intracranial tuber¬ 
culosis in adults, 1221—Exhibition of speci¬ 
mens: Endothelioma of the heart; Recent 
experimental investigations in production of 
immunity to carcinoma, 1301—Considera¬ 
tions of temperature for treatment by tuber¬ 
culin ; Treatment of tuberculosis with tuber¬ 
culin, 1368—Suppression of convulsion in 
eclampsia; Early symptoms of mediastinal 
tumours; Technique of ether administra¬ 
tion, 1587 

London Dermatological Society.— Presi¬ 
dent’s introductory address; Exhibition of 
cases. 1655 

Manchester Medical Society.— Dysmenor¬ 
rhea; Lacrymation; Slow pulse, 1015— 
Gastric ulcer, 1438 

Medical Society of London.— President’s 
address; Anaemia of the perniciouB type 
with alcoholic jaundice, 1078—Hedonai amrs- 
thesia, 1297—Discussion on respiratory 
neuroses. 1367—Exhibition of clinical cases, 
1509—Intestinal stasis, 1721,1778 
Medico - Psychological Association of 
Great Britain and Ireland.— Death cer¬ 
tification and registration, 1585 
Midland Obstetrical and Gynaecological 
Society. —A journal for the society; Election 
of officers ; Presidential address, 1369 
Nottingham Medico-Chikurgical 8ociety. 
—Word-blindness and allied conditions, 1222 
—Man in the making, 1440 ; Treatment of 
gonorrhoea; Exhibition of cases and speci¬ 
mens, 1727 

Ox ford Medical Sooi ety. —Epidemic cerebro¬ 
spinal meningitis 1785 

Royal Acad-emy of Medicine in Ireland.— 
Section oj Medicine : Vitalism in practical 
medicine, 1439—Symphysiotomy, pubio- 
tomy, and Caesarean section; Tubal preg¬ 
nancy; Sterility, 1513— Section of Surgery : 
Cerebellar tumour treated by decompression; 
Hedonai as an anaesthetic. 1302— Radical 
operation for malignant disease of the 
testicle; Dioradin in surgical tuberculosis, 
1654 
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Royal Society of Medicine.— Resumed 
debate on syphilis, 84— Section of Anaes¬ 
thetics : Death after hedonai anaesthesia; 
Exhibition of apparatus, 1297—Administra¬ 
tion of anaesthetics in America, 1652— 
Section for the Study of Disease in 
Children: Precocious development; Ex¬ 
hibition of clinical cases and specimens, 
1219—Exhibition of cases and specimens; 
Epidemic catarrhal jaundice, 1506— Clinical 
See/inn: Exhlbi tion of clinical cases, 1076,1354, 
1718— Section of the History of Medicine. : 
Election of officers ; A down survey manu¬ 
script of William Potty; Contributions from 
history of medicine to problem of transmis¬ 
sion of typhus; Contemporary portraits of 
John Banister and William Harvey ; Exhibi¬ 
tion of Italian diplomas, 1504— Ixiryngologi- 
cal Section ; Exhibition of cases and speci¬ 
mens. 1366, 1720— Medical Section : Rupture 
of an aneuryBiu of the aorta into the right 
auricle, 1150—Fatal acute ulceration limited 
to the small intestine; Auricular tachycardia, 
1585— Section of Obstetrics and Gynecology : 
Case of haematocolpos; Gelatinous glandular 
cysts of the ovary and the so-called pseudo¬ 
myxoma of the peritoneum, 1150—Eclampsia 
t reated by Cesarean section; Le Fort’s 
operation for prolapse, 1437, 1438—Hydro¬ 
cephalus complicated by eclampsia, fibroid, 
and a contraction ring ; The contraction ilng 
as a cause of dystocia, 1777— Section of Oph¬ 
thalmology: Inaugural meeting, 546—Exhi¬ 
bition of cases; Sarcoma of the choroid; 
Leber’s disease of the optic nerves; Retino- 
choroiditis Juxta-papillaris, 1365— OtoloQir 
cal Section : Introductory address; Physio¬ 
logy of the intra-ocular pressure, 1651— 
Exhibition of cases and specimens, 1151— 
Pathological Section : Thyroid action and 
reaction; The microscopic structure of urate 
calculi, 1151—Origin of life; Effect of radium 
on muscle-nerve preparations ; Vaccine 
treatment of gonorrhoea, 1508—Complete 
life-history of the organism of syphilis, 
1650— Surgical Section: Injuries to the 
semilunar cartilages, 1013—Discussion on 
sarcomata and myelomata of the long bones, 
1362, 1435-Filigree implantation, 1720 
Scottish Otological and Laryngological 
Society.— Lantern demonstrations ; Reports 
of cases; and Exhibition of cases and 
specimens, 1784 

Sheffield Medico-Chirurgical Society.— 
Exhibition of cases ; Importance of ocular 
symptoms in general disease, 1374—Pneumo¬ 
coccal infections; Diagnosis of intrathoracio 
tubercle iu childhood; Exhibition of cases 
and specimens, 1588 

Society of Medical Officers of Health.— 
Need for infant management, 1374 
United Services Mf.dical Society.— Pre¬ 
sident’s address; Evacuation of flick and 
wounded in the Territorial Force, 1083 
United States Medical Society.— Crux of 
the medical prob em in war, 1438 
West London Medico Chirurgical Socrm. 
—President’s address; Exhibition of cases, 
1014,1373—Senile central choroiditis; Pel via 
appendicitis, 1724 

Medical society, now. for Vienna, 1329 
Medical Society of Loudon and Dr. Lettsom, 
1054 

Medical study tour (A.P.M.), 63 
Medical treatment, difficulties of, 34,118 
Medical women and the white slave traffic, 344 
Medical and Surgical Reports of St. Luke's 
Hospital, New York (review), 1381 
Medicine, address in, on the relations of the 
circulation, delivered at the eightieth annual 
meeting of the British Medical Association 
(Dr. G. A. Gibson), 209; (leadiog article), 245; 
best general education for, 927; clinical, and 
universities. 929; System of. Dealing with 
Diagnosis, Prognosis, and Treatment of 
Disease (Dr. T, D. Savill) (review), 1087 ; 
French Congress of, 1252; general, and oph¬ 
thalmology, relations of, 743; and Surgery, 
VoIb. I. and II. of System of Treatment by 
Many Writers, 1912 (review), 696 ; History ot. 
Congress on, 898. Internal, Lehrbuch der 
Therapie iqneror Krankhelten, vol. ii. (re¬ 
view), 961; International Congress, Seven¬ 
teenth, of London, 1913, 1243; Practical, 
Elements of (Dr. A. H. Carter) (review), 1306; 
vitalism in, 1439; Practice of (Dr. J. M. 
Anders (review), 1515; Practice of (Dr. A. A. 
Stevens) (review), 698; preventive, public 
feeding concerning < leading article), 398; 

S rofeeslon of, tribute from Lord Rosebery, 
4; Seventeenth International Congress of, 
arrangements for, 1116; national committee 
of Hungary, 1112; of 1913, museum at, 1453; 
scientific spirit in (leading article), 1599, 
System of, by Many Writers, Vol. IX., 
Diseases of Skin and General Index (review); 
1064; words, names, and phrases in, 1043; 
and eugenics, discussion at First Interna¬ 
tional Eugenics Congress, 329 
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Medicihe awd the Law.— Action by medical 
man to recover fees, 255—Case of Seddon, 
1454—Dental treatment by an unqualified 
person, 255—Freeman v. Hall-Edwards and 
J<»nes, 1744—Robertson v. Hawkins, 1453— 
Falsely pretending to be a medical man, 44 
—Illegal operation, 1171 — Medical libel 
action, 1532—Medical treatment of school 
children in Scotland, 1744—Medical women 
appointed as inspectors in a nullity suit, 
1744—Medical woman and her income- 
tax, 1744—Pharmacists and tbe Shops 
Act, 1171—Points under the Insurance 
Act, 834—Post-mortem examination of a 
hospital patient, 1238-Rain as an adultera 
tor, 255—Sale of weak solutions of carbolic 
acid, 1171—Successful claim for medical 
attendances, 1532—Tuberculosis and cement 
dust, 44—Unsuccessful claim for negligence 
against a dentist, 1237—Witness’s foes at in¬ 
quests to medical officers of institutions, 
1171 


Medicine and science, results of classical 
training In regard to. 927 

Medicine, modern statistical methods lo, 
1844 

Medloo-legal Examinations and Workmen’s 
Compensation Act (Sir J. Collie) (review), 
950 

Medico-Psychological Association of Great 
Britain and Ireland, annual meeting, J75 

Meeker, Mr. G. H., reaction of urine to litmus 
paper, 1670 

Meerut, reported outbreak of dengue fever at 
(Parliamentary question), 1559 

Megaw, Maj. J. W. B., note on Maj. Leonard 
Rogers’s method of treatment of Asiatic 
cholera, 1424, 1449 

Melbourne Hospital, new buildings fund, 
415 

Melland, Dr. C. H., three cases of slow pulse. 


Melville, Dr. C. H., Military Hygiene and 
Sanitation. 1912 (review), 760 
Memory, troubles of, after traumatisms, 121 
Men and Measures, a History of Weights and 
Measures, Ancient and Modern (Mr. E. 
Nicholson) (review), 1443 
Mencifere, Dr. L., operative treatment of 
wlnglngof the scapula from paralysis of the 
serratus magnus, 470 

Mendel, Dr. Kurt, und Tobias, Dr. K. f Die 
Tahesder Frauen, 1912 (review), 1442 
Meningeal disturbances, transitory, of tuber¬ 
culous origin, 264 

Meningitis, and lateral sinus thrombosis, case 
of, 1151; case of, in which the only organism 
that could he cultivated from cerebro-spinal 
fluid during life was bacillus of proteus 
group (Dr. E. A. Ross). 1292; cerebro-spinal 
pneumococcal, ca«e of (Mr. J. H. Cummlng), 
1294; due to hrrmophillc organisms, 380; 
retrogressive tuberculosis, case of (Dr. W. T. 
Brooks and Dr. A. G. Gibbon), 815; two 
unusual forms of, occurring in infancy (Dr. 
B. B. Smith and Dr. A. W. G. Woodforde), 
236 


Mennell, Dr. J. B., early functional treatment 
In contusions and sprains of the back, 788; 
Treatment of Fractures by Mobilisation and 
Massage (review), 949 

Mennell, Dr. Z., hedonal infusion anesthesia, 
1297 


Menstruation, irregularity of, symptomatic of 
tuberculosis 113 

Mental Deficienov Bill, 175. 275. 344, 1121.1191. 
1283, 1334, 1406! 1476, 1558, 1625 ; decision of 
Government regarding (leadingarticle), 1664 ; 
postponement of (Parliamentary question), 
1693; relation to London of. 1031; and 
Ireland (Parliamentary question), 59 
Mental diseases, bed treatment of. 413 
Mental disorder*, address on (Sir G. II. Savage), 
1131.1165; transmission of, tendency to, 1136 
Mental Examinations, Methods of (Dr. 6. T. 
Franz) 'review), 949 

Mentally defective and crippled children, 


921 


Mentally defectives in inebriate institutions 
(Parliamentary question). 1193 
••Mentally exceptional ” children, 1178 
Mercler, Dr. C. A., discussion on death certifica¬ 
tion and registration. 1587 ; drunkenness and 
the effects of alcohol, 1678 ; inaugural address 
on drunkenness and the physiological effect 
of alcohol, delivered before the Midland 
Medical Society, 1492; (leading article), 
1523 ; John of Gaddesden, 1267 ; preliminary 
report on the forcible bathing of prisoners, 
801 

Mercer’s Hospital, Dublin, information for 
students, 634 

Mental Hospital for the county borough of 
Leicester and West Humborstone, annual 
report for the year 1191, 1455 
Mercurial poisoning, industrial, as seen in 
felt-hat makers (Dr. F. B. Tylecote), 1137, 
1166 


Mercury, administration of, some uncommon 
methods in treatment of syphilis (Dr. D. 
Freshwater), 360, 396; in hair, 1737; fumes 
of effects on workers, 869 
Mercy Hospital, Cork, Information for students, 
627 

Mericisra, case of, 295 
Merthyr, open-air school proposed for, 1250 
Mesnil, Prof. F. ( trypanosoma rhodeslense and 
trypanosoma gambiense, 387 
Mestrezat, Dr. W., Le Liquide Oeph&lo-Rachl- 
dien Normal et Pathologtque, 1912 (review), 
1018 

Metabolism, Disturbances of (Theorie und 
Praxis der inneren Medlzin) (Dr. E. Kind- 
borg) (review), 1225; Protein. Physiology of 
(Dr. E. P. Cathcart) (review), 363 
Meteorological daily readings, 65,133, 206. 280, 
348, 423, 495, 567, 741. 805. 863. 925. 995, 1067, 
1127, 1195, 1269, 1339, 1411, 1481, 1565, 1631, 
1699. 1769 

Methylene blue, permeability of liver to, new 
sign of hepatic insufficiency. 191 
“Metred Playlets ” (Dr. W. W. Hall (review), 
833 

Metropolis, night noises of. 851; the treat¬ 
ment of tuberculosis in (Parliamentary ques¬ 
tion), 1265; the treatment of tuberculous 
patients in (Parliamentary question), 1337 
Metropolitan Asylums Board.aopolntment of a 
research bacteriologist, 1661; diploma in 
public health, 712; lectures and demonstra¬ 
tions, 1642; and medical education, 1761; 
and treatment of tuberculosis (Parliamentary 
question), 1625 

Metropolitan Ear, Nose, and Throat Hospital, 
information for students, 609 
Metropolitan Hospital festival dinner. 196 
Metropolitan Hospital Sunday Fund, 44, 256, 

1693, 1788 

Metropolitan Nursing Association, 1094 
Metropolitan police, surgeon-in-chief to, appli¬ 
cation for poet of, 1030; appoiatment to, 
1235 

Movers, Dr. J., syphilis of the stomach, 
1450 

Mtobon, M. E., and Legueu. Prrf. M., Maladies 
de la Vcssie et du Penis. 1912 (review). 1516 
Microbe of variola, cultivation of (Prof. W. J. 
Simpson), 20 

Microbes, Intestinal, action of bile in vitro on 
development of, 488; vitality of, influence 
of chemical composition of air cn, 1670 
Micro-organisms, manner of reaching urinary 
tract, 1204 ; in urine, clinical importance of, 
1205 

Middlesex Hospital annual dinner, 1051; 
information for students, 585; opening of 
session, introductory address by Dr. W. S. 
Lazarus - Barlow, 937; Medical School, 
scholarships and prizes, 323 
Middleton-Goldsmith lecture*, 1184 
Midland Medical Society. 1325 
Midwife, charge against. 1109 
Midwifery nursing, preliminary training in, 
921 

Mid wives, action of Women’s National Health 
Association in relation to control of, 1548; 
Certified, Training for Profession of (Dr. 
E. L C. Appel) (review), 242; registra¬ 
tion and eupervision of, in Belfast, 856; 
training of, regulations governing, 36; and 
National Insurance Act (Parliamentary 
question), 276; Act, in Cornwall, 1249; In 
Manchester, 707; in Somerset, 190 
Midwives' emergency notes, medical men and, 
discussed at General Medical Council, 1593 
Milan, clinic for study of industrial diseases in, 
1047 

Mileage allowances unde' National Insurance 
Act (Parliamentary question), 1336 
Miles, Mr. C. H., Historical Outline of 
Ambulance from the Earliest Time, 1912 
^review), 1159 

Militaiism and eugenics, 418 
“Military Surgeon, The,” 1102,1677; (review), 
334; (Washington), 47 

Milk, clean, by statute, 437; defective, con¬ 
doned by magistrates of East Dereham, 
Norfolk, 565 ; pure, in relation to care of 
Infants, 1181; rain as adulterative of, 255; 
sale of, in New York, 1549; sale of. in Scot¬ 
land (Parliamentary question), 1121; syn¬ 
thetic, 1095; of tuberculous cattle, present 
danger of human infection from, 1667 
Milk and cream, regulations of Local Govern¬ 
ment Board concerning, 399 
Milk Bill (Parliamentary question), 1052 
Milk Commission (Irish) in Manchester, 1466 
Milk and Dairies Bill, 1693. 1762; (Parlia¬ 
mentary question), 1754 
Milk-feed, effect of, on school children in 
Salford, 189 

Milk supply (Parliamentary question), 1193; 
pure, prevention of tuberculosis by, 1345 ; of 
Belfast, 52 ; of Dublin, 263; of London, 1389; 
of Manchester, purity of, 913 
Mill, Dr H. R., British Rainfall, 1911, 1912 
(review), 1731 


Miller, Dr. C., discussion on pathogenesis, 
diagnosis, and medical treatment of gastric 
ulcer, 372 

Miller, Dr. C. H., case of auricular fibrillation 
and pregnancy, 1218 

Miller, Dr. R., case of cerebral maldevelop- 
ment (? sclerosis) with infantilism and 
idiocy, 1219 ; and Coombs. Dr. C.. histology 
of experimental rheumatism, 1540 
Milligan, Dr. W., discussion on acute suppvtra 
tlon in middle ear, neglect of, and proper 
treatment, 385; on the value of decom¬ 
pression operations in intracranial com¬ 
plications of otitic origin, 385 
Mills, Dr. H. H., medical profession snd 
National Insurance Act, 479,1038. 1681 
Milroy, Dr. J. A., rapid method for the 
estimation of urea, 537 

Milroy, Prof. T. II , observations on tbe pro¬ 
duction of apnooa. 537 
Mind and body, relationship between, 1135 
Miner, notion of, as to medical attendance 
(“a suggestion ’*). 1055 
Mineral springs at Gasteln, 730 
Mineral substances in diet, importance of, 462 
Miner*, accidents to, and National Insurance 
Act (Parliamentary question), 1477 
Miners’ phthisis, 870; Bill, South Africa. 53; 
recommendation of safeguards against, in 
South Africa, 1550; (see also Nystagmus, 
Miners’) 

Mines, Mr. G. R., discussion on rftle of calciam 
salts as therapeutic agents. 538 
Mines department, South Africa, report of, 
1551; employees of. in South Africa, mor¬ 
tality amongst, 977; oxygen supply in, 
proposal to reduce, 868 

Mioet, Prof. J., acute abdominal aortitis after 
scarlet fever. 398 

Minett. Dr. B. P.. discussion on leprosy 
cultures, 456; ani Wise, Dr K. S.. sanita¬ 
tion of estates in British Guiana, 527 
Mistakes of assistants, 1178 
Mitchell. Dr. C., Modern Urinology, System of 
Urine Analysis and Diagnosis, 1912 (renew), 
1592 

Mitchell, Mr. J. A., fatal poisoning due to the 
use of picric acid as a dusting powder for 
a burn.471 

Mltton, Mr. G. E.. Englishwoman's Year Book, 
1913 (review), 1732 

Modern Science and the Illusions of Prof. 

Bergson (H. S. R Elliot) (review*. 296 
Modern statistical methods in medicine, 1844 
Moffatt, Dr. C. W. P., Science French Course, 
1912 (review', 1021 

Molluscum contagiosum, very exuberant 
growth ot, case (Dr. W. C&lwelt), 694 
Mombassa, plague at (Parliamentary question), 
1406 

Mongour. M., and Fouquet, M., ophthalmic 
reaction to tuberculin, 52 
Monk, Lieut.-Col. C.. I.M.S., ret , mitigation 
of street noises, 1542; night noises of the 
metropolis, 851 

Monmouthshire, amalgamation of colliery dis¬ 
tricts in, 411 ; sanatorium treatment in. 
1546; school clinics for, 854 ; water-supply of 
western valley*, 1546 

Montessori Society of United Kingdom, 
system of education. 42, 1474 
Montgomery, Mr. R. J., obituary, 264 
Montrose Sanitary Congress of. 975 
Moore, Dr. B, Dawn of the Hea’th Age 
(review), 297; discussion on tbe neuron, 
316 ; on public medical service. 308; import¬ 
ance of mineral substances in diet, 462 . rflle 
of calcium salt* as therapeutic agents. 538 
Moore, Dr. F. C., discussion on Bright’s disease, 
390; on gastric ulcer. 1438 
Moore, Mr. G., Spring Days (review), 700 
Morel, M. L.. Les Parathyroides (The Para¬ 
thyroids) (review), 696 
“ Morgigni Institute,” 862 
Morgan, Dr. W. P., and others, observations 
on the pharmaco therapy of pneumococcus 
infections, 1633,1701 
Morgenroth’s drug in pneumonia, 1704 
Moriarty. Brig.-Surg. T. B., obituary, 1S2 
Morlson, Dr. A., discussion on auricular tachy¬ 
cardia, 1586 

Morlson, Mi s R , proposed memorial to, 26, 
1116 

Morland, Dr. E. C., quantitative cutaneous 
tuberculin test (Quant i-Pirquet) (Q.P. for 
short), 688; and Rivlfcre, Dr. C., Tuberculin 
Treatment, 1912 (review), 241 
Morocco, alcoholism In, 1685; plague In, 132 j 
M orphia and cocaine in India (Parliamentary 
question), 203 

Morphinism, treatment of, 494 
Morphology, laboratory of. Inauguration of, at 
the Invalides, Paris.1112 
Morris, Sir H., discussion on syphilis. S5; 
observations on the history of syphilis, on 
the Wassermann reaction and parasTphllis. 
and on treatment, being the closing remarks 
at the fourth and concluding debate on 
syphilis at the Royal Society of Medicine, 487 
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MorrisoD. Dr. W., a native operation, 48 
Morse, Mr. S., obituary, 1467 
Morsell, Prof. B., discussion on biology and 
eugenics, 327 

Mortimer, Mr. J. D. E., discussion on anaes¬ 
thetics in pelvic and abdominal operations. 
1300; on death after hedonal anaesthesia, 1297 
Morton, Mr. C. A., discussion on acute 
appendicitis, 448; on carcinoma of the 
rectum. 301 ; on sarcomata and myelomata 
of long bones, 1456 

Morton, Dr. R , dangers of electricity, 1539; 
X ray diagnosis of some forms of arthritis, 
618; (leading article), 543 
Morton, Dr. W. C., is anatomical description 
sufficiently constructive? 1831 
Mosher, Dr. H. P., discussion on syphilis as 
cause of stenosis of gullet. 386; on treatment 
of chronic suppurative disease of ethmoidal 
sinuses, 534 

•* Moena ’’ sanitary towel, 1697 
Molqulto brigades in Calcutta, 562 
Mosquitoes. Adult, in wooden barracks, destruc¬ 
tion of, 1469; destruction of larvrc of, 467; 
question of sp-esd of kala azar by, 249 
Moss, Prof. M.. and Tugendreich, Dr. G , 
Krankhelt und Social Lnge, vol. ii. (review), 
1912, 830 

Mosse, Hon. C. B., obituary, 114 
Motels, M., relation of wine and cider to gout, 
120 

Mothers, Home for, near Berlin, 1254 
Motor ambulances and petrol tax (Palla- 
mentary question), 1122 
Motor-car summons dismissed on account of 
urgent operation (surgeon’s moral “ force 
majeure ”), 916 

Motor traffic, fatal toll of, 166 

Motoring for Two, from 10*. a Week (Maj. 

C. G. Matson) fr#»vlew), 887 
Mot-orlng notes,187, 1 40, 1836 
Motors, exhibition of at Olympia. 1323 
Mott, Dr. F. W., bio-physics and bio-chemistry 
of the neuron, 315 

Moullin, Mr. C. Mansell, the B adshaw Lecture 
on the biology of tumours, delivered before 
the Royal College of Surgeons. 1557; and 
others, preliminary report on the forcible 
feeding of suffrage prisoners, 549 
Mount Vernon Hospital for Consumption and 
Diseases of the Chest, Hampstead and North- 
wood, information for students, 607 
Mouse In bread, 1758 

Mouth gag. improved, 243; and Teeth, 
Diseases of (Dr. H. P. Pickerill) (review), 764 
Movement, phenomena indicative of life. 
676 

Movements, similarity of, in living and non¬ 
living matter, 676 

Moynlhan, Sir B. G. A., Duodenal Ulcer, 1912 
(review), 1376 

Mucocele of anterior ethmoidal cells (Mr. B. C. 
Allen). 1645 

Muir. Mr. J. C. P., medical profession and the 
National Insurance Act, 725 
Mulrhead, Dr. T. B., a natural correction of 
myopia, 770, 787, 850 

Mnlberger, Dr. A., Grundziige der patbo- 
h^fisch-hlstologischen Technik, 1912 (review), 

Mullally, Dr. G. T., chronic intestinal stasis, 
case of trigeminal neuralgia treated by ileo- 
colostomy, 827 

Mullen, Dr. W. L., suicide of, 1047 
Mnlzer, Dr P., Therapy of Syphilis, its 
Development and Present Position, 1912 
(review), 442. 1088 

Mumford. Dr. J. G., 100 Surgical Problems, 
the Experience of Dally Practice Dissected 
and Explained 1911 (review), 157 
Mummery, Mr. P. L, clinical remarks on 
Intractable constipation treated by operation, 
founded on a paper read before the Surgical 
Section of the Royal Society of Medicine, 
135; the rebate on petrol duty for medical 
men, 336 

Mummies, royal, of Egypt, 1385 
Mumps followed by acute bulbar palsy, 709; 
operative treatment of orchitis due to, 1036; 
orchitis due to, operative treatment, 896 
Munich, system of medical cooperation in sick 
elub work in, 710 

Municipal dispensary and tuberculin t reatment 
j|Dr . A. M. Fraser and Dr. Hilda Clark), 289, 

Munster, sanatorium patients In (Parliamen¬ 
tary question), 1264 ; treatment of tubercular 
patten's in (Parliamentary question), 1192 
Murard, D J., and Patel, Prof. M., spontaneous 
arterial haemorrhage complicating suppura¬ 
tive appendicitis, 773 

Murat, Drs. L. and P,, L’Idee de Dleu dans lea 
Sciences Con'emporaines, Lei Mervellles du 
Corps Humaln, 1912 (review), 761 
Murphy, Sir S. F., an address on some points 
In the decline of the birth-rate and death- 
rate,, delivered before the Preventive Medi¬ 
cine Section of the Congress of the Royal 
Sanitary Institute at York, 351,392 


Murray, Dr. D. H.. pruritus ani, 911 
Murray. Dr. H. L., discussion on eclampsia, 
458 

Murray, Mr. J., and Wynter, Dr. W. B., sub¬ 
cutaneous drainage for ascites, 1719 
Murray. Mr R. W., peculiar condition of the 
ears following burns, 471 
Murray, Mr T. A., filtration. 1042 
Murrell, Dr. W., obituary, 124; sudden death 
of, 38 

Murri, Prof. A., gift of, to the Osplzio Marino 
of,Bologna, 104b 

Mursell. Mr. II. T., perforating appendicitis of 
bllharzlal origin, 818 

Muscles, electrical stimulation of, for control 
of rapid and irregular heart beats, 520 ; irido 
ciliary, periodic spasm of, in paralysis of 
third nerve. care of, 1366; Ocular. Treatise 
on (Ophthalmic Myology) (Dr. G. C. Savage) 
(review), 1441; of forearms, atrophy of, case 
of, 1220; voluntary affections of, 251 
Muscle-nerve preparation of frog, effects of 
radiations of radium upon. 1508,1509 
Muscles of upper arm, wasting of, in multiple 
exos'oses, 1507 

Muscular atrophy, progressive spinal of 
infants (Werdnig-Hoffmann type), 897; 
strain causing progressive spinal amyo- 
atrophy, 1027 

Museum, medico-legal, formation of, at Royal 
College of Surgeons of England, 1388 
Museum at Seventeenth International Medical 
Congress. 1913, 1453 

Museum of Royal College of Surgeons of 
England, new medico-legal collection at, 740 
Mushrooms, luemolytic properties of, 1253 
Mut hoi, 161 

Myasthenia gravis, 1738 

Myelomata and sarcomata of long bones, 13&2; 
discussion on, 1435 

Mygind, Dr., and blood-clot dressing, corre¬ 
spondence relating to, 969; complete 
mastoid operation, 851 ; discussion on acute 
suppuration in middle ear, neglect of and 
proper treatment, 385; on prevention of 
deafness in non-suppuratlve cases, 455; 
education of the specialist in laryngology and 
otology, opening of discussion, 453 
Myocardium, large caseous tubercle of, case 
(Dr. W. J. McKeand and Dr. D. M. Reid), 
693 

Myology, Ophthalmic (Dr. G. C. Savage), 
(review), 1441 
Myopes, vision of, 1124 

Myopia, natural correction of, 770, 787, 850, 
'969 

Myositis ossificans, traumatic, case of, 1078 
Myxoedeu»a, ease of, 1146 


N 

Naeser, Mr. V. f discuss! m on b'ology ani 
eugenics, 328 

Nrevi, treatment of, 539 

Nicvus and varicose veins accompanying beml- 
hypertrophy of body (Mr. B. D. Telford), 

Nails, morbid conditions of, plea for more 
systematic study of, 540 

Naish, Dr. A. K.. diagnosis of Intrathoradc 
tubercle in childhood, 1588 

Nanklvell, Dr. A. T,. and Hewlett, Prof. R. T., 
treatment of dipheherla infection by means 
of diphtheria antitoxin, 143 

Napoleon I., centenarian living, acquaiuted 
with, 708 

Nasopharvnx, Diseases of (Dr. C. A. Dighton) 
(review). 1591 

National Anti-Alcohol Congress, 1619 

National Committee of Hungary for Seven¬ 
teenth International Congress of Medicine, 
1112 

National Dental Hospital, annual dinner, 1624; 
and College, information for students. 
659 

National Health, effect of intramigration upon, 

523 

Nationvl Health Insurance, literature con¬ 
cerning, reviews, 297; plain exposition of 
the Act for emploj*ers and err ployed (J. T. 
Richards), 298; a public medical service 
under professional control, 307; and the 
medical profession, 335; Act and Publia 
Health Act, laboratory work under, 1246 

National Hospital for the Paralysed and Epi¬ 
leptic, Queen - square, information tor 
students, 606 ; special course of lectures at, 
1170 

National Insurance, provisional regulations of 
joint commi tee acting jointly with the In¬ 
surance Commissioners, the Scottish In¬ 
surance Commissioners, and the Welsh In¬ 
surance Commissioners as to the administra¬ 
tion of medical benefit, 979.989 ; in Germany 
and professional secrecy, 1760 ; Practitioners' 
Ass elation, 1759; Que tlons and Answers on 
(Mr. G. Stone), (review), 887; (see also In¬ 
surance, industrial) 


National Insurance Act, 1042; action of 
British Medical Association relating ^to 
(leading article), 244 ; action of Swansea 
hospital staff in relation to, 854; adminis¬ 
tration of medical benefit under, 1688; ad¬ 
ministration of sanatorium benefit, 340; 
Advisory Committee under, 1543 ; after¬ 
care under (Dr. H. W. McConnell) 773, 
774; attendance on patients under (Par¬ 
liamentary question', 1407; attitude of 
medical men in Ireland, 560; benefits of 
deposit contributors under (Parliamentary 
question), 420; and Bristol medical men, 
1752; capitation fee under (Parliamentary 
question), 346; capitation grant under 
(Parliamentary question), 1122; choice 
of doctor under (Parliamentary question), 
420; Conjoint Committee and Women’s 
National Health Association, 560; contribu¬ 
tion of nurses under (Parliamentary ques¬ 
tion). 1193; contributions under (Parlia¬ 
mentary question), 1C52; cost of dispensaries 
and sanatoriuras under, and Lancashire 
county council, 409 ; county medical officer 
for London and the Insurance Committee 
for the county, 340; country practice in 
Bparsely populated districts in Scotland, 
1753; Criticised and Reviewed In Plain 
and Popular Language (H. E. Jones) 
(review), 298 ; diagnosis, treatment, and 
research under, discussed at General Medical 
Council, 1597 ; domiciliary treatment (Parlia¬ 
mentary question), 346; effect of, on Belfast 
hospitals, 263; Exolained, Annotated, and 
Indexed (Mr. A. 8. Pringle) (review), 88; 
feeling in Ireland, 1251 ; and hospitals (Par¬ 
liamentary question, 1626. 1693; income of 
married women under, 55; Inspection of 
pharmacies under (Parliamentary question), 
1764 ; insured persons and their dependents 
(Parliamentary question), 346; Irish Conjoint 
Committee, 487: and Women’s National 
Health Association, 487; (leading article), 
31, 96. 393, 465. 76*?. 838. 889, 956. 1024,1092, 
1163. 1229.1308,1446,1600, 1665. 1736; medical 
arrangements under (Parliamentary ques¬ 
tion', 1407; medical benefits under, action of 
Parliament concerning. 1052; feeling in 
Ireland, 1327 ; financial provision for (Parlia¬ 
mentary question), 1192; in Ireland, 1400; 
in Wales and Scotland, issued as whitepaper, 
1192; medical attendance under, in rural 
districts (Parliamentary question), 1626; 
medical clauses of, 1222; and medical 
education, 1749; medical fees und r, and 
Aberdeen town council, 1251; medical out¬ 
look (leading article 1 ,162 ; medical profession 
and, 692, 911 ; and medical profession, 1612; 
and medical profession in Ireland, 1754; and 
medical profession (Parliamentary question), 
176L 1765; correspondence relating to, 
1544. 1679; and medical m**n (Parlia¬ 
mentary question', 1625, 1626; medical 

remuneration under (Parliamentary ques¬ 
tion). 1693; medical service under (Par¬ 
liamentary question), 1336, 1694; meeting 
in Belfast in relation to, 263: midwives 
and (Parliamentary question), 276; memo¬ 
randum as to medical benefit furnished to 
the British Medical Association by the 
Chancel or of the Exchequer, 1620; mileage 
allowances under (Parliamentary question), 
1336 ; Newbury and District Medical Society, 
342; Newcastle representatives on the Insur¬ 
ance Commiteee, 120 ; note on Sir W. 
Plender’s report, 342; open letter from Mr. 
Lloj'd George relating to, 124; points under, 
834 ; Poor-law Medical Service «b affected by, 
39; position of medical profession in relation 
to, 1256, 1331; position of voluntary 
hospitals (leading article), 1521: provision 
of medical treatment under (Parliamen¬ 
tary question), 1263; public medical ser¬ 
vice f *r Wandsworth area, 340; recep¬ 
tion of, in Ireland. 191; regulations as 
to drugs under (Parliimentarv question), 
1192; remuneration of medical profession 
under (Parliamentary question), li21, 1193 ; 
of pharmacists under, 1256; report to 
General Medical Council, 1593 ; resolutions of 
Imperial Medical Reform Union relating to, 
1404 ; resolution of medical men of north of 
Scotland relating to, 1467 ; resolution of Royal 
College of Surgeons relating to, 1532; rules for 
administration of medical benefit under, 1048; 
sanatorium benefit under, 914 ; resolutions 
passed, 915; sanatoriums under (Parlia¬ 
mentary question), 1477 ; special represen¬ 
tative meeting of British Medical Asso¬ 
ciation In regard to, 1472; State Medical 
Service Association, 312; statement by 
Mr. Llovd George to Advisory Committes, 
1187, 1192; to British Medical Association in 
regard to, 1332; by medical staff of Royal 
Infirmary of Edinburgh, 190; statement 
from Royal Colleges to the medical pro 
fession In Scotland, 17 >3; statistics of 
approved sooleties (Parliamentary question), 
420; supply of drugs under (Parliamentary 
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question), 1559; unanimity of medical men 
of Belfast relating to, 975; treatment 
of tuberculosis under, 1683; and voluntary 
hospitals, 1613; voluntary insurers under 
(Parliamentary question), 420; and the 
administration of sanatorium benefit 
■(leadingartlcle), 1382; and Banffshire doctors, 
728; and Bristol Provisional Medical Com¬ 
mittee, 1404; and consultants’ fees (Parlia¬ 
mentary question), 1264 ; and cost of drugs 
(Parliamentary question), 1264; and Cottage 
Benefit Nursing Association, 1106 ; and Devon 
oounty council, 792; and district nursing 
(Parliamentary question), 59, 128 ; and East 
of Scotland medical practitioners, 55; and 
Edinburgh Royal Infirmary, 486; and 
feeble-minded workers (Parliamentary ques¬ 
tion), 61; and Friendly Societies, 973; and 
hospital employees (Parliamentary ques¬ 
tion), 59; and' hospital residents, 1473; 
-and Imperial Medical Reform Union, 199 ; 
and insurance of nurses, 51; and Irish 
medical committees, 338; and medical men, 
-correspondence relating to. 724; (Parlia¬ 
mentary question), 128. 129, 205, 345, 419; of 
Neweastle-on-Tyne. 973; and the medical 
profession, 201, 335, 1336; correspondence 
relating to. 49. 186. 479. 555. 851. 970, 1037, 
1105.1244, 1320, 1396; (Parliamentary ques¬ 
tion). 61; in Aberdeen, 262; in Belfast. 1045; 
in Belfast and Ulster, 52 ; n Dublin, 975; in 
Edinburgh, 262 ; in Elgin and Nairn, 262 : in 
Scotland, 1044; and miners’ accidents (Par¬ 
liamentary question), 1477; and National 
Medical Union, 1404; and pharmaceutical 
•chemists in Scotland (Parliamentary ques¬ 
tion), 129; and resident medical officers, 1048; 
and Society of Apothecaries of London, 1473; 
and a State medical service (leading article), 
318; and State Sickness Insurance Com¬ 
mittee of the British Medical Association, 
64; in Dundee, and medical attendance, 
1251; in Ireland, 191, 1468; voting as to 
acceptance or refusal of sendee, 1759; and 
Wallasey Hospital Amalgamation, 1662; the 
special Representative Meeting of the 
British Medical Association, 1837; an appeal 
to the medical profession. 1839 ; resignation 
from the Council of the British Medical 
Association. 1839; National Insurance Prac¬ 
titioners’ Association, 1839 (see also under 
Medical benefit. Medical benefits. Sana¬ 
torium benefit) 

National Insurance Bill in Ireland, 1111 
National Insurance Committees, medical men 
on, in Scotland (Parliamentary question), 346 
National League against Alcoholism, French, 
1617 

National Maternity Hospital, Dublin, informa¬ 
tion for students, 634 

National Medical Union, 125; and National 
Insurance Act, 1404 ; and provisional regula¬ 
tions, 1255; resolution of, regarding, I)r. L. 
Shaw, 1760 

National Sanatorium Association (Canada), 
fourteenth annual report. 1183 
National University of Ireland, degrees in 
dental surgery. 658; degree and diploma in 
public health, 651; information for students, 
624 

Native labour, debate on, in House of 
Assembly, South Africa, 52; races, im¬ 
munity in, of syphilitic lung affections 
(Maj. H. C. French), 227 
Nature-study above the snow-line, 1093 
Naval Medical Association of Japan. 114 
Naval Medical Service, appointments as acting 
surgeons in, 1035; evolution and growth of, 
1083 

Navy, Australian, Burgeons of. 796; British, 
health of. 1749 ; Japanese. 1609 
Near East.cholera and plague in, 912; war and 
disease in, 1322 

Necessitous ladies’ holiday fund, 422 
Neck, rupture of aneurysm in, cause of death 
in coarctation of aorta in adult (Dr. F. P. 
Weber and Dr. F. W. Price). 692 
Necrosis of spleon. acute colliquative (Dr. 

G. W. Watson and Dr. M. J. Stewart), 877 
Nelson, establishment of school clinic at, 955 
Neo Malthusianism and eagenics, 960 
Neosalvarsan, 918; (Dr. J. McIntosh and 
others), 82; Intravenous injection of, con¬ 
genital syphilitic Infant treated by. 1506 
Nerve, median. Involvement of, in fracture of 
carpal scaphoid bone (Mr. W. A. Campbell), 
1296 

Nerve channels, motor and sensory, discovery 
of, claim of Sir Charles Bell to. 900; illu¬ 
minating flash of Magcndie in, 904 
Nerve-fibres, opaque, in left eye, 1724 
Nerve-palsies, right-sided cranial. 1511 
Nerves, Conquest of (Dr. J. W. Courtney) 
(review), 239; motor and sensory, claim of 
Sir Charles Bell to discovery of. 253; optic, 
atrophy of. in association with diseases of 
nervous system, 746 ; extensive pedigree of, 
Leber’s disease of, 1366; “original” and 
“ superadded,” 902; right-sided cranial, 
(>aralysiaof, 1511 


Nervous centres, retarded awakening of, 
1549 

Nervous diseases, proposed hospital for, in 
Birmingham, 1044; urinary infection in. 
1207 

Nervous System, Anatomy and Physiology of, 
1912 (Dr. J. D. Lick ley) (review), 884 ; Central 
and Special Seoses, Physiology of (Mr. 
N. Y. Vazifdar) (review), 1592; evolution 
of, 682; eye aj’mptoms in early diagnosis 
of diseases "of (Dr. J. Hinshelwood). 
743; exposition of, by Sir Charles Bell, 
criticism of, ,903; part played by, in 
maintenance of aggregate life, 622; regula¬ 
tion of movements by, involuntary move¬ 
ments, 682; voluntary movements, 682; 
regulation of secretion by, 683; study of, as 
a whole, 1135 

Nervous System, Relations of Infantilism and 
Asthenia to < Der Infantilismus, die Asthenie. 
und deren Bezlohungen zum Nervensystem) 
(Prof. P. Mathes) (review), 1379 
Nervousness (Charaktcr und Nervdsitat) (Dr. J. 

Kollarits) (review), 1225 
Netherlands, conditions of practice for British 
medical men in, 715 

Nettleship, Mr. K. f sarcoma of the choroid, 
1366 ; and Thompson, Dr. A. II., extensive 
pedigree of Leber's disease of the optic 
nerves, 1366 

Neum 4im, Prof. IT., obituary notice, 339 
Neuralgia, trigeminal, in chronic intestinal 
stasis, treate i bv ileo colostomv, 827 
Neurasthenia, differentiation of psychasthcnia 
from, 539 

Neuritis, brachial, diagnosis of, 482; optic, 
symptom of diseases of nervous system. 744 
Neurologists and alienists of French-speaking 
countries, review of cmgress of, 1912 (Dr. R. 
Jones), 841 

Neurology, Practical (Prof. M. Lewandowsky) 
(review*). 1019 

Neuron, the, bio physics and bio chemistry of, 
315; observations on (Dr. 11. Campbell), 102, 
170, 324. 401 

Neuroses, respiratory, 1541; (Dr. S. West), 
1352; discussion on, 1367; and psychoses 
of the climacteric, their prognosis and treat¬ 
ment, 303 ; (see also Simulation Neuroses) 
Neusser, Prof, von, the late. 730 
Neutrophile cell, nuclei of, iu acute insanity, 
462 

New Caledonia, cure of leprosy in, 1684 
Newell, Dr. A. G., treatment of small-pox by 
application of tincture of iodine. 1526 
New growths, predisposing cause of, 1727 
New Hospital for Women. Euston-road, in¬ 
formation for students. 605 

New Inventions —Adjustable head bandage, 
1662; Aua‘sthesla-finder, 1089—Continuous 
drop ether bottle for administration 
of ether by the open method, 317— 
Improved finger-grip tongue forceps, 3°1— 
Improved mouth gag, 243—Intratracheal 
ether apparatus, 1520—Laryngeal mucus 
catheter, 317 — Modified uterine cupper, 93— 
New mastoid forceps, 464—New structure 
guide, 955—Test types f >r young children 
and illiterates, 955—Tonsil enucleator, 1089— 
Tubo for irrigat ion of t he aural cavities, 1662- 
Uteri no bougie introducer. 1307 

New Jersey, sox hygiene to be taught in 
schools of, 266 

New York, care of infants in, 561; cloarlng 
houses for defective children in, 1550; 
decrease in death-rate of, 413 : floating hos¬ 
pital in, 266; lectures in, 1549; preventive 
measures against tuberculosis in. 1528; sale 
of milk in, 1549; third annual meeting of 
Clinical Congress of Surgeons of North 
America in. 1614 

New York City, child hygiene in, 1471; con¬ 
tract. practice in, 414; third annual meeting 
of Clinical Congress of Surgeons of North 
America. 1681 

New York Hospital, munificent gift to, 1681 
New York State, rabies in, 193; suicides in, 
796 

New Zealand, conditions of practice for 
British medical men in, 717 
Newbolt, Mr. P.. discussion on carcinoma of 
the rectam, 302; subclavian aneurysm, 
447 

Newbury and District Medical Society and 
National Insnrance Act. 342 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. College of Medicine, 
information for students, 591 

Newcastle-on-Tyne, Correspondence from. 
—Hospital Sunday Fund ; Newcastle medical 
officer's report on school children ; Convoca¬ 
tion at Durham University; The Insurance 
Act: Representatives on the Insurance 
Committee, 120—Fire at the College of 
Medicine; Medical men and the Insurance 
Act; Friendly Societies and the Act, 973- 
Post-graduate and study at, 668 


Newport (Mon.), insanitary ships at. 411 
Newsholme, Dr., testimonial from (Parlia¬ 
mentary question), 1626 
Newton Abbot (Devon) Hospital, 974 
Niceforo, Prof. A., discussion on sociology aad 
eugenics, 328 

Nicholson, Mr. E , Men and Measures; A 
History of Weights and Measures. Ancient 
and Modern. 1912 (review), 1443 
Nicholson, Surg.-Lleut.-Col. K., A.M.D., 

weights and measures, ancient and 
modem, 1610 

Nicolle, M., and others, acute cholera vaccina¬ 
tion, 857 

Nietner, Prof., inaugural lecture on the 
modern combat against tuberculosis amongst 
children, delivered at the Medical School of 
the Royal Hospital for Diseases of the Chest, 
City-road. London. 1343 
Nigeria, Northern, health and sanitation in, 
1562 

Nigeria and its Tin Fields (Mr. A. Y. Calvert) 

(review), 954 

Night, Dr., disinfection of schools, 1181 
Night noises of Metropolis, 851 
Night work, prohibition among women in 
Austria, 917 

Niles, Dr. G. M., Pellagra, an American 
Problem, 1912 (review). 28 
Nitrous oxide and oxygen as anaesthetic for 
dental and surgical uurposes, 1372; anaes¬ 
thesia. history of, 1014 

Niven, Dr. J., new developments in tubercu¬ 
losis, 381 

Nobel prize, 1253; award of, to Dr. A. Carrel 
1103 

Noel, Mr. H. L. G., use of paraldehyde as an 
intravenous ancrstbetic, 1220; and Souttar, 
Mr. II. S., intravenous injection of paralde¬ 
hyde, 818 

Noises, in Calcutta, 124; (see also Street 
noises) 

Norbury. Mr. L. B. C- case of spina bifida 
(meningomyelocele), 1508 
Nordau, Prof. M., refusal of invitation to 
International Eugenios Congress. 1114 
Norfolk and Norwich Hospital, information 
for students, 611 

North-East London Post-Graduate College, 
information for students, 666 
North Staffordshire Infirmary and Eye Hos¬ 
pital, Hartahill, Stoke-on-Trent, iuformar 
tion for students, 611 

Northampton General Hospital, information 
for students, 611 

Northumberland, Durham, and Newcastle In- 
tirmarv for Diseases of the Eye, members of 
staff, 592 

Norton. Mr. A. T., death of, 399 ; obituary, 
491 

Norway, compulsory notification of phthisis 
in. 1168 

Norwich, public medical service scheme estab¬ 
lished 1902 in. 307 

Nose, Accessory Sinuses of, in Children • Prof. 

A. Onodl) (review), 1516 
Nose. Throat, Ear, and Eye (Practical Medi¬ 
cine Series) (review). 1519* 

Nose, throat, and intestines, passage (in in- 
fectel animals) of p jliomyelitis virus into, 
1274 

Notes and Short Comments —An income- 
tax warning, 803— Authorship of the ninetieth 
pBalrn, 803— Bechuanaland, 1054—Bad Ki*~ 
singen, 1481—Birth- and death-rates in 
Queensland, 279 — Blake Society. 348 — 
“Canadiau News,” 1267—“Cast ’ medical 
literature, 1562 — Caution, 63 — Charities 
Register and Digest. 1912, 740—Children's 
Country Holidays Fund. 206—Oholera in 
Italy, 1124- Country surgeon, 63—Cn v me «ie 
month© and the aeapnia hypothesis. 1481— 
Creme de ment.he and acapnia. 1562- 
Criminology. 1480—Curious card. 1065— 
Daniel Baugh Institute of Anatomy. Phila¬ 
delphia, 802—Da voe as a health resort. 131- 
Defective milk condoned, 565—Dirty city, 
494—Disinfection in cattle plague. 422- 
Dolls, 1629—Drawings of Gay’s Hospital, 

1124— Early instance of medicinal smok¬ 
ing* 1480—The econooooker. 1562—Elabo¬ 
rate petty fraud, 1195 —Ethics of spas. 
992—Falkland Islands. 803—Fiji Leper 
Settlements, 1480—Filing of pamphlet*. 
862—Fire and Christmas Season. 1697 
—Forcible feeding* 993—Gibraltar, 25)—GuL 
Patin. 131—Girls’ 8chool Year Book. 739- 
Government institutions in Ceylon. 205— 
Graduation ceremony at the Union Metical 
College, Pekin, 279-'Harrogate. 740—Hatpin 
danger, 1124 — Health and sanitation in 
Ashanti, 739—Health In Philippine Islands. 

1125- Health matters in Gambia. 802 -Health 
matters in W«l-Hai»Wei, 205—Health of 
Jamaica, 566—Health of Malta. 1266— Health 
and sanitation in Northern Nigeria. 1562- 
Health and sanitation in Sierra I^eon*. 15&3- 
Hollday Guides, 348—Horse-flesh as food, lli 
—Hospital and it* honorary staff, 131 — 
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How to live on threepence a day, 1195— 
Hygienic and economic aspects of gas-heating 
and lighting, 1125—Iceberg localisation, 993— 
Improved health conditions in Rome, 422— 
“Including attendance," 739—Ingenious 
cigarette holder. 348—Instincts and proba¬ 
bilities, 1563—Interesting ceremony, 1338 
—Iodine container for U6e in emergency, 
1481—John of Gaddesden, 1267—Keeping 
shop. 206—“Kill that fly," 63—Levelling 
upwards. 1410—Low’s Handbook to the 
Charities of London, 1065—Malaga Medical 
Journal, 1697—Mayor of Holborn’s baby 
show, 993—Medical affairs in the Argentine, 
739—Medical aid to the women of India, 
803—Medical book catalogue for India and 
Australasia, 1195—Medical officer’s salary 
and Local Government Board, 1195—Medical 
Society and Dr.Lettsom, 1054—Medical study 
tour (“ A. P. M."). 63—“ Morgagui Instit ute," 
862—“Mosna” Sanitary Tow'el, 1697— 
Necessitous Ladies' Holiday Fund, 422—New' 
Bath Spa express. 1339—New' Medical Journal 
in Esperanto, 1629—Medico-legal collection at 
the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England, 740—Novel bookmarker, 1481— 
Nyasaland Protectorate, 1124—Old Lombard- 
street. 862-Palmist severely punished, 1267 
— Position of vaccination in the West of I 
England, 740—Practice in 1836, 1266—Pre¬ 
liminary report on the forcible bathing of I 
prisoners, 801—Prison medical statistics, 
1195—Professional men and the income tax, 
1629—Propof ed Anglo-American Medical 
Entente, 1339—Public house trust, 1124— 
Recent advances in pharmaceutical 
chemistry and therapeutics (E. Merck), 
1411—Recent pistol shooting, 1338—Records 
of longevity,862—Recreations of medical men, 
566, 673—Recurrent headache, 1055—Reflex 
stimulation of the vagus centre in sea¬ 
sickness, 1338—Relations of physician, phar¬ 
macist, and patient, 739—Removal of King's 
College Hospital after over 70 years 
from Portugal-street to Camberwell, 
1410—Reputed cancer “cure.” If 55- 
Revolver again, 206—Sand-flies. 740, 1339— 
Schiff Home of Recovery, 1696— Small¬ 
pox and leprosy in Basutoland, 993- 
Soluble salts of emetine. 1161—Somaliland, 
1410—Stab in the back, 861—Suggestion, 1055 
—Swallowing of a pin and its dangers, 279— 
Sydney water-supply and sewerage, 1C55— 
“The little less," 131—To those seeking a 
locum tenent, 494 —Toxic factor in tobacco, 
1410—Treatment of morphinism, 494—Re¬ 
current headache, 992—Ringworm, 1054— 
“ True morality,”348—Tuberculin dispensary 
league, 348—Turtle farming, 8C4, 1480— 
Tutmonda Esperanta Kuracista Asocio 
(World-wide Esperantist Physicians’ Associa¬ 
tion), 861—Useful pamphlet on tuberculosis, 
803—The vision of myopes, 1124—“ Wait and 
see,” 348—Wanted, evening work, 1267 
—“ Wellcome ” Photographic Exposure 
Record and Diary, 1697—Women’s Holiday 
Fund, 131 

Notification of Births Act, adoption of, at 
Manchester, 790; (Parliamentary question), 
277 

Nottingham, recent sanitary reforms in, 43 
Nottingham City Asylum at Mapperley Hill, 
annual report for year 1911, 1455 
Nottingham General Hospital, information for 
siti'ients, 611 

Nottinghamshire, Old, Memorials of (review), 
954 

Novalophan, 1520 

Novis, Mr. R. S., case of myxeedema, 
1146 

Nurses’ contributions under National Insur¬ 
ance Act (Parliamentary question), 1193 
Nurses, grievances of, in Germany, 1254 ; insur¬ 
ance of, under National Insurance Act, 51; 
Text-book for. Anatomy. Physiology, Surgery, 
and Medicine (Mr. E. W. H. Groves and Dr. 
J. M. Fortescue-Brickdale (review), 831 ; 
trained, demand for, in South Africa, 978; 
“travelling," for Ivory Coast, 975 
Nunes and Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
51 

Nurses' Complete Mediical Dictionary (review), 
963 

Nurses’ home at Dumfries Infirmary, 975 
Nurses’ Registration Bill (Parliamentary 
question), 59 

Nurses under King Edward VII. memorial 
scheme, 490 

Nursing tHome) (Mr. C. F. Wightman) (re¬ 
view), 1228; (hospital) in Italy, 1619 
Modem Methods In (G. J. Sanders) (review), 
885; Practical, Index of (Dr. J. B Cook) 
(review), 297 ; for Home Norses (Miss C. A. 
Aikens) (review), 1155 
Nutrcsco products, 702 

Nutrition, effects of, on proportion of sexes, 
354; Human, Principles of (Mr. W. H. 
Jordan) (review), 1378 


Nyasaland Protectorate, 1124 
Nystagmus, miners’, 418; not infrequent 
symptom of organic disease of nervous 
Bj T stem, 744 


Obesity, electricity in treatment of, 519, 520 

Ohittary.—A bbott, John Theodore, F.R.C.8. 
Irek. 733 — Bagshawe, Frederic, M.D. 
Cantab., F.R.C.P. Lond.. J.P., 1330- 

Balfour, T. Stevenson, M.D., C.M. Kdln., 
798 - Ball, Walter, M.B., B.S. Lond., 
J.P., 920—Benson, Arthur Henry, M.A., 
M.B. Durh., F.R.C.8. Irel.. 1472-BIdwell, 
Leonard Arthur, F.R.C.S. Eng., 797- 
Birch, Lieut-Col. Edward Alfred. M.D. 
Brux., F.R.C.P. Lond., 1687—Bishop, 
Edward Stanmore, F.R.C.S. Eng., 416— 
Charles. John James. M.D., M.Ch. Q.U.I., 
D.Sc. (Hon. CauiA), L.R.C.S. Edin., F.R.S.E., 
563-Claptou, William, F.R.C.S. Eng.. L.S.A., 
799—Clarke, Albert Bleckly, L.S. A., L K.C.S. 
Edin., 416—Cocking, William Tusttng. M.D. 
Lend., M K.C.S. Eng., 1186—Dent, Clinton 
Thomas, M.C. Cantab., F.R.C.S. Eng.. 730— 
Duncan. Andrew, M.D., B.S. Lond., F.R.C.P. 
Lond., F.R.C.S. Eng., 1185—Eadon, William 
Frederick Bailey, L.R.C.P.. L.R.C.S. Edin., 
920—Eyre, George Graves, M.B., C.M. Edin., 
978 — Fletcher, Robert, M.D. Columb., 
M.R.C.S. Eng., L.S.A., 1471— Gibb, James 
Glenny, M.D., M.S.Durh., F.lf.C.S. Eng., 
1115—Godfrey, Frank, L.R.C.P. & S. Edin , 
1553-Jeffrey. William, M.D. Edin., L.R.C.S. 
Edin , 416—Knight, John, M.D.. C.M. Glasg., 
D.P.H. Camb., 920—Mcllroy, James, M.B. 
Glasg., L.R.C.S.Edin., 338-Mair, Ludovic 
William Darra, M.D. Lond., M.R.C.S. Eng., 

L. R.C.P. Lond., D.P.H.. 1403 — Murrell, 

William, M.D. Brux., F.R.C.P. Lond., 124— 
Norton, Arthur Trehern. C.B., F.R.C.S. 
Eng., 491 — O’Reilly, Robert Maitland, 
Surgeon-General, United States Army, 
retired, 1553—Pope, Frank Montague, M.D. 
Cantab., F.R.C.P. Loud., 1330—Ranking, 
John Ebenezer, M.A.. M.D. Oxon., F.R.C.P. 
Lond., 857—Ritchie, Edward Duguid. M.A., 

M. B., B C. Cantab., M.R.C.8. Eng., LS.A., 
266—Robinson, Samuel William, B.A.. M.D., 
B.Ch. Dub., 1687—Rogers, Thomas Lawes, 
M.D. St. And., M.R.C.P. Lond., M.R.C.S. 
Eng., 491—Sinclair, Sir William Japp, 
M.A., M.D. Aberd., M.R.C.P. Lond., 733— 
Tayler, G. Christopher, M.D. Lond., 

L. R.C.P Lond. M.R.C.S. Eng.. 1687 — 

Thompson, Reginald Edward, M.D. Cantab., 
F.R.C.P. Lond., 797—Williams, CharleB 
Theodore, M.V.O.. M.A.; M.D. Oxon., 

F.R.C.P. Lond., 1757—Woakes, Edward, 

M. D. Lond., M.R.C.S. Eng., 1047 

O’Brien, Dr. J. R., and Wilson, Dr. H. M., 
treatment of anaphylactic shook. 557 
Obstetrical practice, problems of. 1681 
Obstetrics, Influence of Syphilis on (Die 
Syphilis, mit besonderer Heruckaichtigung 
auf Geburtshiilfe (Dr. F. Weber) (review), 
1155 ; International Congress of. date, 339 ; 
and Gvna’cology, short review of, 1887-1912, 
1369; Sixth International Congress of. 851; 
Vol. IV. of System of Treatment, by Many 
Writers (review), 759, 828 
O'Carroll, Dr. J., “vitalism" in practical 
medicine, 1439 

Occipital region, right, tumour of, 1511 
Occultism in Tripoli, 1046 
Occupation Diseases, Third International Con' 
gress for, 1096 

O’Connor, Dr. J., some reflections on gastro¬ 
jejunostomy, 1143 

Ocular imbalance and auditory affections, rela¬ 
tion of, 526; symptoms, importance of, in 
general disease, 1375 

(Edema, angio-neurotic, cure of, after adminis¬ 
tration of salvarsan, 470; chronic, of one leg 
in child (Mr. E. O. Hughes), 752; in pneu¬ 
monia, 409 

Oesophagus, painful ulcer (fissure) of mouth of, 
associated with atrophic catarrh of pharynx, 
two cases, 386; stenosis of, differential dia¬ 
gnosis of, 385; structure of, case, 1506 
Officials, tuberculous, question in Fiance, 
1045 

Offspring, effect of parental alcoholism upon, 

Ogston’s operation in treatment of tarsalgia, 
264 

Oil in prevention of plague, 415 
‘•Okno, sleeper of, complete cure after 32 
years of stupor, 545 
Old towns and new needs, 323 
Oldham, Dr. H. F., note on Sir W. Plender’s 
report, 342 

O’Leary, Dr. B. D., departure of, to Balkan 
war, 1334 


Oliver, Dr. M. J., discussion on significance of 
varieties of B. coli in water-supplies. 313 
Oliver, Sir Thomas, address on dust and fumes, 
foes of industrial life, delivered at the Con¬ 
gress of Hygiene, Washington, 865. 896; 
dust and fumes as foes of industrial life, 
1180 

Olivier. Dr. E., Anatomie Topographique et 
Chlrurgie du Thymus (review), 1729 
Olympia, motor exhibition at, 1323 
O’Malley, Mr. J. F., exhibition of tonsillectomo, 
1721 

Omentum, great, torsion of, 468 
Onodi, Prof. A., Accessory Sinuses of the Nose 
in Children (review), 1516 
Ontario, health officers of, 735; osteopathy in, 
1183 ; Public Heallh Act. 1042 
Openshaw, Mr. T. H., C.M.G., and Roth. Mr. 

P. B.. the treatment of Pott’s disease, 1708 
Operating Theatre in Private Practice (Mr. 

C. II. Whlteford) (review), 887 
Operation, illegal, 1171 

Operations, hospital, attendance of non¬ 
medical persons at, 189; Instruments and 
Appliances Required for (Lt.-Col. R. H. 
Castor) (review). 1169; (native), 48; Surgical 
Instruments and Appliances used in (Dr. 
H. Burrows) (review), 516; urgent, motor¬ 
car summons dismissed on account of 
(surgeon's moral “ force majeuro”), 916 
Ophthalmia, compulsory notification of (Par¬ 
liamentary question). 1478 
Ophthalmia neonatorum, duty of practitioner 
in cases of (Dr. S. Stephenson), 1358 
Ophthalmic Hospital, Belfast, information for 
students, 630 

Ophthalmic reaction to tuberculin, 52 
Ophthalmologieal Society, question of amalga¬ 
mation of, with Royal Society of Medicine, 
169 

Ophthalmology of general practice. 118, 260,. 
336; (Mr. M. L. Hepburn), 13; Oxford Con¬ 
gress on, 468; Text-book of, in Form of 
Clinical Lectures (Dr. P. Romer) (review), 
1156; and general medicine, relations of, 
743 

Opium agreement (Parliamentary question), 
1192 ; production of, in China (Parliamentary 
question), 1122 
Opium-eating in India, 1255 
Opium-habit, (Mr. L. Harcourt’s statement in 
the House of Commons),60 
Oppenheimer, Prof. C., Grnndriss der Bio- 
chemie fiir Studierende und Aertze, 1912 
(review), 90 

Oppenheimer, Dr. R., Urologlsche Operations- 
lehrc (review*). 158 

Optic discs, hypencmia of, symptom of diseases 
of nervous system, 745 

Optics, Physiological, Practical Exercises irv 
(Dr. G. J." Burch) (review), 157; Visual, and 
Sight Testing (Mr. L. Laurance) (review), 
370 

Optophone, the, 526, 527 

Orator, public, language of (leading article), 
705 

Orchitis due to mumps, operative treatment 
of, 895,1036 

O Reilly, burg.-Gen. B. M.. obituary, 1553 
Organism, primitive, division into germ and. 
somatic cells, 1567 

Organs, arrest of development of, 1671 
Oriental Sore in Cambay, Etiology of. Pre¬ 
liminary Report (Capt. W. S. Patton) (re- 
‘ view), 240 

Ormond, Mr. A. W., case of pemphigus of the 
conjunctiva, 1365 ; case of retino-choroiditia- 
Juxta-papiliaris, 1366; discussion on irido¬ 
cyclitis, 383 

Orr, Dr. D.,and Rows. Dr. K. G., inflammatory 
reactions produced in the spinal cord by 
infection of its lymph stream, 1166 
Orthopedics, Vademekura der Spealellen 
Chirurgie und Orthopedic iiir Aerate (Dr. 
H. Ziegner) (review), 1227 
Orton, Dr. G. H., discussion on sarcomata and- 
myelomata of the long bones, 1437 
Os calcis, epiphysitis of, 322 
OBler, Prof, bir W., cerebral aDgiospsBm, 1463; 
circulatory disturbance with cervical rib, 
1077 ; down survey manuscript of William. 
Petty, 1504 

Ospi/.io Marino of Bologna, Prof. Murri’sgifb 
to, 1046 

Osteitis deformans, case for diagnosis, 1610 
Osteitis, fibrou sand fibrocystic. 521 
Osteology, Human Prof. A. F. Dixon) (review),. 
1153 

Osteoma of forearm, case of, 1507 
Osteomyelitis of Bplne, eight cases (Dr. G. R. 
Strong), 1576 

Osteopathy in Ontario, 1183 ’ ' 6 P 
Ostrom, Mr. K. W., Massage and the Swedish- 
Movements, their Application to Various- 
Diseases of the Body, 1912 (review),. 
1088 

O'bullivan, Mr. J. E. t discussion on payment- 
capitation v. payment per attendance* 
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Oswald, Dr. L. R. t discussion on neuroses and 
psychoses uf the climacteric, 3'.9 
Otitis Media and Complications of (Les Otltes 
Moyennes et leurs Complications (M. P. 
Descomps and M. P. Glbert) (review), 90 
Otology and laryngology, education of 
specialist in, 453 

Otorrhoea, Intractable, due to latent empyema 
of antrum of Highmore, 1£5; left, fatal case 
of, It51 

Otosclerosis, 1303 
Ottawa, typhoid fever at, 735 
Out-patients’departments of hospitals, reform 
of, 308; of London hospitals (leading article), 

Oval interspinous d illness and apices, 
systematic posterior percussion of, as aid to 
early diagnosis of phthisis, 445 
Ovaries, internal secretions of, 1451 
Ovariotomy about 40 years , fter discharge of 
foetal bones through rectum, recovery, aeath 
a year later at age of 78 from strictures to 
•mail Intestine and of common bile-duct 
Mr. J. D. Malcolm>,1009 
Ovary, cysts of, 1302 ; containing 32 pints of 
fluid following pregnancy, 84 ; gelatinous 
cyst of, perforation of, causing pseudo¬ 
myxoma of peritoneum, and associated with 
similar cystic disease of vermiform appendix 
(Mr. T. W. Eden), 1498 ; gelatinous glandular 
cysts of, and so-callod pseudomyxoma of 
peritoneum, 1150 

Overcrowding, alleged, of sanatorium (Parlia¬ 
mentary question), 419 ; in Glasgow, 792 
Ovum in relation to sterility and abortion, 
1301 

Owen. Dr. E. L., medical profession and the 
National Insurance Act, 1320 
Oxford Medical Society, 1785 
Oxford, University of, 1692; appointment of 
examiners for medical digrees. 1538; award of 
scholarship, 122; degrees conferred by, 1190, 
1334. 1404; diploma in public health, 646; 
information for students, 574; opening of 
new department of pharmacology, 1404; 
p ss-lists, 56. 342. 1692 
Oxford OpLthalmologlcal Congress, 126 
Oxygen, administration of vapours of ether 
and chloroform with, either separately or 
mixed in any proporti >n and in (approxi- 
rrately) definite percentages, 377 ; intra 
peritoneal, injections of, during abdominal 
ope-ations, 828 ; supply of, in mines, pro¬ 
posal to reduce, 868 ; and nitrous oxide as 
anesthetic for dental and surgical cases, 
137 

Oysters, 7(9; as food for tuberculous patients, 
1112 

Ozonair, portable apparatus, 161 
Ozone and ultra-violet rays, 1247 


P 


Picdiatty, International Congress of, 1253 
Page, Mr. C. M., administration of hedonai, 
117; further experiences of hedonai annea- 
thesia, 1297; Intravenous hedonai, 1221 ; 
treatment of the sick and wounded in Con¬ 
stantinople, 1749 

Page, Mr. H. M., discussion on administration 
of amc-thetics, 377 

Paine, Dr. A., and roynton, Dr. F. J., further 
contribution to the study of the etiology of 
appendicitis as a result of a blood infection, 
with particular reference to the tonsils as 
the primary s-at of infeoti n, 439 
Paisley, tuberculosis dispensary for, 413 
Pakes, Dr. W. C. C., Science of Hygiene: 
Text-b >ok of Laboratory Practice for Public 
Health Students, 1912 (review), 1591 
Palladium meihyl violet me 1 hod In staining 
sections from cases of dementia paralytica, 
874 

Palmer, Dr. F. S., Friedreich’s ataxia In 
brother and sister, 1373; rheumato d 
arthritis, 1374; two cases of Friedreich’*- 
ataxia, 1510 

Palmer, Mr. H. L , case of malignant scarlet 
fever, death in 30 hours, necropsy, 758 
Palmist, severe punishment of, 12o7 
Palsy, acute bulbar following on mumps, 
709 

Paludism, prophylaxis of. 488 
Paminel, Prof. L. n , Manual of Poisonous 
Plants, chiefly of Eastern North America, 
with Brief Notes on Economic and Medicinal 
Plants and numerous Illustrations (review). 
762 

Pamphlets, filing of, 862 

Panama Canal, effect of bad sanitary con¬ 
ditions of South American ports on traffic i*’, 
265; Canal Zone, g. ven-day fever in, 1338 
Pancrea«, advanced fibrosis of, Ii52; imporlc t 
development of. and imperforate anus in asso 
ciatlon with crwenbal absence of the gall¬ 
bladder (Mr. II. Blakeway), 365; largo cyst 
of, 1374 ; secretions of, 634 


Pancreatic cyst, traumatic, after operation, 
case of, 1219 

Pancreatitis, three cases of, 1514; acute, two 
cases of, abdominal drainage, appendicos- 
tomv, recovery (Mr. W. Billmgton and Mr. 
B. Oh Goodwin), 752; with jaundice In In¬ 
fectious diseases, notes on four cases (Mr. 
W. L. Goldie), 1295 

Panels, local (Parliamentary question), 1625 

Panton, Dr. P. N., Fleming’s (Hecht’s) 
modification and the Wassermann test, 
48 

Panton, Dr. P. N., and Tidy, Dr. H. L., note 
on the occurrence of the colon bacillus in the 
blood, 1500 

Papilla, Optic, Diseases of (Die Neurologic dec 
Auges) (Dr. H. Wilbrand and Dr. Saenger) 
(review), 1017 

Papilliform lesions (lymphangiomata?) of 
scrotum, with multiple petechial spots on 
trunk and limbs, 540 

Papin, M. F., and Bitot, M. E., hicmatemesls 
due to arterio-sclerosis of the gastric vessels, 

1028 

Pappenhelm, Dr. A., Atlas der menschlichen 
Blutzellen, 1912 (review), 829, 1730 

Paraldehyde, Intravenous injection of (Mr. 
II. S. SoufUr and Mr. H. L. C. Noel). 
818; use of, as intravenous anaesthetics, 
1220 

Paralysis, birth, case of, 1083; following dis¬ 
location of left shoulder, 1083 ; general, of 
insane, question whethor racial immunity to 
active syphilis favours, 501; (see also 
Dement'a paralytica); Infantile, amputation 
in (Mr. E. M. Corner and Mr. C. E. Bashall), 
874; general, terminal states in pellagra 
resembling, 1602; in Massachusetts, 36; 
Landry’s, with some unusiml symptoms, 
case of, 366; motor and speech, due to 
cerebral angiospasm (Dr. W. Russell), 1349; 
ocular, importance of, in early diagnosis oi 
diseases of the nervous system, 743; of 
serratus magnus, winging of scapula from, 
operative treatment of. 470; of third nerve 
with periodic spasm of irido ciliary muscles, 
1366 ; partial, John Shaw’s paper on, 
901 ; ulnar (Dr. K. Singer) (review), 
1590 

Paranoiacs and defectives in United States of 
America, 1549 

Parasites (blood), researches on, at Zoological 
Gardens, 1528 ; malarial, Investigations into, 
1525 ; causation of tumours by, proof want 
Ing, 1567 

Paramore, Dr. R. H., Three Lectures on 
Unicellula Cancri, the Parasite of Cancer, by 
the late Sir Henry Butlln, Bart., edited by, 
1912, (review*, 886 

Paraplegia, compression, diagnosis, and treat 
ment of, 461 

Parasitic nature of dise%Fes, 634 

Parasitology (review). 160, 1159 

Parasvphlds, history of (Sir H. Morris), 497 

Parathyroids, necessity of, to life, 683 

Paratyphoid fever, epidemic of, at H6pital 
Bouclcaut, 916 

Paratyphoids, the (Les Paratyphoides) (M. L. 
Morel) (review), 696 

Pardoe, Mr. J. G., large cyst of the pancreas, 
1374 

Paris, Correspondence from.— Prevention 
of cholera; Honour to Prof. Charles Richet; 
Phys’cal deformities among children ; Oph¬ 
thalmic reaction to tubcrcul in ; Treatment of 
pulmonarv tuberculosis by art ificial pneumo¬ 
thorax, 52—Wine, cider, and goat; Pyra- 
midon in typhoid fever ; Medical experts in 
industrial accidents; Occupation in juries of 
farriers; Practical method of disinfecting 
.the hands with tinc ure of itxiine; Troubles 
of the memory after traumatisms; Inter¬ 
national Society of Tuberculosis, 121—Model 
hospital for Lvons; Population of France 
during 1911; Permeability of the liver to 
methylene blue; A new' sign of hepatic 
insufficiency, 191—The Paris hospitals; 
Ogston's operation in the treatment of 
tarsalgia; The surgeon a9 an operator on 
himself; Transitory meningeal disturbances 
of tuberculous origin ; Academy of Medicine ; 
Death of Prof. Joannes Chatin, 264- 
Treatment of duodenal ulcer; Dangers of 
coloured toys; A frequent variety of senile 
rheumaticdefo mitv.338—Bed treatment of 
mentil diseases; treatment of “trac”; 
Superstition; Diffuse hepatit's; Typhoid 
fever, 413—Prophylaxis of paludism ; Fire at 
the Faculty of Medicine at Toulouse; 
Pituitrine In accouchements; Notificition 
of tuberculosis In France; Action of the bile 
in vitro on the development of intestinal 
mfcrolies, 483—Gifts to the Academy if 
Medicine; Height of Frenchmen; Danger 
to child health; First Inter national Con 

{ freai on Comparative Pathology; Radium 
aboratory,672—Bequests in aid of science; 
Transmission of relapsing fever; Congress 


for the advancement of science, 729—Com¬ 
petitive examinations for hospital exteme- 
shlps; Consumption of alcohol in France; 
Association d’Enselgncment Medical Pro¬ 
fessional; Wet nurses, 794—Visit of Austrian 
medical men to Paris; Dissection facilities, 

856— Anticholera vaccination ; Competition 
for hospital extemeship; An unusual accident, 

857— Sanitary statistics in Prance ; Victim of 
duty honoured ; Epidemic of paratyphoid at 
the Hopital Boucicaut; Surgeon's moral 
“ force majeure’’; How public drunkenness 
is dealt with in Angers; Death of Dr. 
Danlos and Dr. Fleig, 916, 917—*’Travelling 
nuises” for the Ivory Coast. 975-Medical 
and surgical treatment in renal tuberculosis; 
Total resection of the stomach ; Campaign 
against cancer, 976—Tuberculous officials, 
1045—International Congress on Refrigera¬ 
tion; Hygiene in France; Curable forms of 
angina pectoris, 1048—Compulsory notifica¬ 
tion of tuberculosis, 1111—Oysters as food for 
the tuberculous ; Tw-enty-fifth Congress of 
the Association Franvatse de Chtrurgte; 
Inauguration of the laboratory of morpho¬ 
logy at the Invalides, 11 <2— French Congress 
of Medicine, 1252; Nobel prize; Perils of 
radiography; International Congress of 
Ptediatry ; Haemolytic properties of mush¬ 
rooms ; Heliotherapy, 1253—Preventive vac¬ 
cination for typhoid fever; New institute 
for scientific research ; O'igin of appendi¬ 
citis; First International Congress of Com¬ 
parative Pathology; International Associa¬ 
tion of Pccdlatry; Action against a surgeon, 
1328—Treatment of sterility in woman; 
College of athletes; Hygiene as a study for 
Ministerial officials ; Lodging growth ; Radio¬ 
graphy in hydronephrosis, 1401—Obituary 
notes, 1402; Commission on depopulation; 
Air of Paris underground railway and 
churches; International Congress of Phy¬ 
sical Education ; An old fracture of both 
malleoli, 1468 — Destruction of adult 
mosquitoes in wooden barracks, 1469- 
Treatment of scoliosis; Retarded awakening 
of the nervous centres; Treatment of cancer 
by formol injections, 1549—Lead poisoning, 
1616—National league against alcoholism; 
Dust; Chronic intestinal obstruction by 
cherry-stones; Treatment of fractures of the 
patella; Cocainism; Splenic diagnosis of 
typhoid fever, 1617—Cure of leprosy in New 
Caledonia; Charity biza&r for the Medical 
Home; Protection of infants; Exhibition of 
physical education and sport; Academy of 
Medicine; Alcoholism, 1685—Provision of 
baths for Paris; Intravenous injections of 
salvarsan in Sydenham's chorea ; Radio¬ 
therapy and exophihalmic goitre ; Isolation 
of tuberculous patients in hospitals, 
1755 

Parker, Prof. B., discu sion on transarticular 
operations on knee- and cl bow-joint* for 
fracture, 373 

Parkinson, Dr. J. P., case of congenital 
syphilis and btematuria, 1219; erythremia, 
with an account of six casea. 1425 

Parliament, Irish, and the Medical Acts 
(Parliamentary question), 1763 

Parliamentary Intelligence.— House of 
Lords: (July 17th) Medical profession and 
Insurance Act, 201—(July 29th) Indian 
Sanitary Service, 344— (Nov. 7th) Mfdicml 
benefits, 14C6-(Dec. 5th) Medical Bill; Post- 
potiement of Mental Defic encv Bill, 1693— 
House of Common * : (June 26) Hospitals and 
legacy duty; Nurses’ registration; Distrct 
nursing and the Insurance Act; (June 27th) 
Tsetse fly in Bast Africa; Shops Act ai.d 
medical appliances ; Ireland and the Mental 
Deficiency Bill; Hospital employees and the 
Insurance Act; Penzance Workhouse Iso¬ 
lation Hospital; Medical progress In the 
Crown Colonies; Treatment of syphilis; 
Beri-beri and malaria, 59—Sleeping sickness; 
Health in West Africa; Study »f tropical 
medicine; Opium habit; (July 1st) Epi¬ 
thelioma in brickyards, 60—Feeble-minded 
workers and the Insurance Act; (July 2nd) 
Medical profession and ' he Insurance Act; 
Sanatorium grants in Irelat.d, 61—(July 3rd) 
Certificates for sanatorium benefit; Death- 
rate ampng children; Forcible feeding; 
Tube-feeding of suffragist prisoners; 
(July 4th) Medical men and the Insurance 
Act; Purification of rivers; Small pox hos¬ 
pitals; District nursing and the Insurance 
Act, 128— Phthisis and housing; Metro¬ 
politan ambulances; iJuly 8th) Sanatorium 
benefits; Pharmaceutic vl chemists in Scot¬ 
land and the Insurance Act; Grant Medical 
College, Bombay; (July 10th) Medical pro¬ 
fession and the Insurance Act, 129- 
(July 10th) Medical benefits and alternative 
payments; Housing in Ystradgynlais rural 
district; Colour-blindnera and sight tests; 
Tu‘ e oulous persons in prisons ; \July 11th) 
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Provision of sanatorium treatment; 
(July 16th) Sanatoria benefit; Medical men 
and the Insurance Act; Morphia and cocaine 
in India, 203—(July 17th) Sanatorium benefit 
In Wiltshire, 275—Medical attendance under 
the German insurance law; Sanatorium 
benefit and supplies of cod-liver oil; Mid¬ 
wives and the Insurance Act; Site of the 
University of London; Industrial diseases; 
(July 18th) Institutions for tuberculous 
patients; (Julv 19th) Sanatorium benefit in 
Wiltshire, 276-(July 22ndj Medical pay¬ 
ments of Friendly Societies; Medical men 
and Insurance Committees; Demands of 
tha Briti-h Medical Association ; Sanatorium 
benefit i i Wiltshire ; Tuberculous dispen¬ 
saries in Ireland ; Certificates of Births Act; 
School children and measles; (July 24th) 
Medical benefit in Germany, 277 — 
(July 24th) Site of London University; 
Vaccination exemptions in Scotland; Pea- 
mount Sanatorium; Belfast Sanatorium 
Grant; (July 25th) Pearnount Sanatorium; 
Irish county councils and sanatorium 
benefit; Application forms for sanatorium 
benefit; Sanatorium accommodation in 
England; (July 26th) Medical men and 
the Insurance Act, 344, 345— (July 

29th) Accommodation for tuberculous 
patients; Insurance committees and hos¬ 
pitals ; Medical officers of health and sana¬ 
torium benefits ; Koval Commission on Vivi¬ 
section ; (J uly 30th) ; Medical men on 
insurance committees in Scotland; Capita¬ 
tion fee under Insurance Act; Lunatics in 
England and Wales; (July 31st) Inspection 
of sanatoriums; Insurance Act and domi¬ 
ciliary treatment ; Insured persons and their 
dependents; Thirty sanatoriums approved; 
Statistics of sick benefit societies, 346— 
(Aug. 1st) Sanatorium benefit; Medical men 
and the Insurance Act; (Aug. 2nd) Sani- 
torium benefit; Certificates of successful 
vaccination ; (Aug. 5th) Cough due to mouldy 
sago; Departmental Committee on tuber¬ 
culosis; Alleged overcrowding of a s .na- 
torium; Four sanatoriums approved in 
Ireland; (Aug. 6iH) Sanatorium benefit 
limited by funds available, 419—Benefits of 
the deposit contributor; Immediate adminis¬ 
tration of sanatorium benefit ; Statistics of 
approved societies; Suggested abolition of 
sanatorium benefit; (Aug. 7th) Choice of 
doctor under the National Insurance Act; 
Voluntary insurers under the Act, 420— 
(Oct. 7th) Expenses of the Sleeping Sickness 
Commission; Contributions under the 
Insurance Act; (Oct. 8th) The milk 
Bill; (Oct. 9th) Sanatorium benefit, 1062 
—Hospital accommodation at Kosyth; 
(Oct. 10th) Remuneration of medical 
profeas'on; Insured persons and the 
free choice of medical man; Workmen's 
compensation and medical benefits; Isolation 
hospitals and tuberculous patients, 1121- 
Motor ambulance and the petrol tax ; Ventila¬ 
tion of the House of Commons; (Oct. 14th) 
Opium production in China ; Administration 
of medical benefit; Capitation grant under 
the Insurance Act; (Oct. 15th) Sale of milk 
In Scotland ; Malaria in Bombay ; (Oct. 18th) 
Administration of maternity benefit, 1122— 
(Oct. 17th) Water-supply of Pearnount Sana¬ 
torium ; Sanatorium benell. in County Cork ; 
Treatment of tubercular patientsin Munster; 
Insurance Act and drugs ; Dust and lead in 

L otteries ; (Oct. 21st) Government and a 
tate medical service; Financial provision 
for medical benefit; Opium agreement; 
(Oct. 22nd) Dublin practitioners and friendly 
society appointments; Housing of Kosyth 
workers; Milk-supply; Nurses and insur¬ 
ance; Mentally defective In Inebriate insti¬ 
tutions ; (Oct.23rd) Remuneration of medical 
profeosion under Insurance Act, 1192, 1193— 
(Oct. 23rd) Provision of medical treatment 
under the Insurance Act; Medical benefit in 
Germany ; Sanatoria benefits in the Isle of 
Wight; Sanatoria in Lincolnshire; Dublin 
practitioners and friendly societies; 
(Oct. 24th) Sanatoria in Ireland; Medical 
Inspectors and sanatorium administration in 
Ireland; Ireland and the increased medical 
grant; Board of superintendence of the 
Dublin hospitals; Treatment of sleeping 
sickness; Experiments on livinganimals ; In¬ 
struction of defective and epileptic children ; 
(Oct. 28th) Insurance Act and the cost of 
drugs; Medical attendance on old members of 
Friendly Societies; The Insurance Act and 
consulting fees; Insurance Commissioners 
and hospitals; Fishermen and medical 
benefits; Sanatorium patients in Munster; 
Medical benefits in the Highlands, 1264- 
Professional appointments at Bombay 
M‘dical College; (Oct. 29th) Small-pox at 
Kirkcaldy; Treatment of tuberculosis in 
the metropolis; Oct 30th) Treatment of 
consumptives, 12-^5—Plague in India; 


West African Medical Service ; (Oct. 31st) 
Fatal case of anthrax ; Sanatorium treatment 
of dependents of insured persons; Sana¬ 
torium benefit for soldiers and sailors; Pure 
Bread Bill; Teeth and pure bread ; (Nov. 4t h) 
Medical service under the Insurance Act ; 
Mileage allowances under the Insurance Act; 
Sanatorium treatment for Reading patients ; 
Sanatorium grant for Londonderry. 1336- 
Lead poisoning in the ceramic industry; 
(Nov. 5th) Treatment of tuberculous 
patients in the metropolis; (Nov. 6th) Care 
of rural practitioners, 1337—Plague at 
Mombassa ; Ravages of tuberculosis ; 
(Nov. 7th) Pearnount Sanatorium, 1406- 
Treasury grant for medical benefit; An 
actuarial calculation of medical benefit; 
Rural practitioners in Scotland ; Supply of 
drugs; Attendance on patients under the 
Insurance Act; (Nov. 11th) Home Rule and 
medical education; Medical arrangements 
under the Insurance Act; Croydon lunacy 
visiting committee; Sanatorium benefit ; 
(Nov. 12th) Extra-mural schools of medicine 
at Edinburgh; Medical teaching fees In 
Scottish universities; Births in the United 
Ku.gdom ; (Nov. 13th) House fly and 
dUeaso, 1407—Native medical men in 
West Africa ; (Nov. 14th) Sanatoriums under 
the National Insurance Act; Treatment of 
tuberculous persons; Attendance on insured 
persons; Insurance Commissioners and 
questions of professional discipline : Miners' 
accidents and the Insurance Act; (Nov. 18th) 
Sanatorium grants in Ireland, 1477—Com¬ 
pulsory notification of ophthalmia; (Nov 20f h) 
Insured persons and tuberculosis. 1478— 
(Nov. 20th) Native medical men in Calabar; 
Notification of pulmonary tuberculosis; 
(Nov. 21st) Meat inspection at Deptford, 
Birkenhead, and Bristol; Provisions against 
cholera risks. 1558—Sanatorium treatment 
In the Holland divisiou ; Incidence of sana¬ 
torium benefit; Supply of drugs under the 
Insurance Act; Medical service in the High¬ 
lands ; Inclusive medical fees at Scottish 
universities; Reported outbreak of dengue 
fever at Meerut; Education authorities and 
the declining birth-rate; (Nov. 25th) 
Maternity benefit; Treatment of consump¬ 
tives in London ; Local authorities and the 
treatment of tuberculosis ; Beds in sanatoria, 
1559 -(Nov. 27th) Medical men and the 
Insurance Act. Local panels; Funds for 
medical benefit; Tuberculous children in 
Regent’s Park; Schemes for dealing with 
tuberculosis; Metropolitan Asylums Board 
and tuberculosis treatment; Epidemic at the 
Foundling Hospital, 1625—Hospitals and the 
Insurance Act; (Nov. 28th) Sanatorium 
accommodation; Sanatorium benefit in 
Derby and Sheffield ; Testimonial from Dr. 
Newsholme; (Dec. 2nd) Medical attendance 
in rural districts under the Insurance Act; 
Medical and sanatorium benefits; Sanatorium 
benefit ; Extra-mural schools of medicine in 
Scotland; Teaching posts in the Indian 
medical colleges; Ignition of flannelette 
clothes; Lead poisoning in South Wales; 
(Dec. 3rd) Notification of pulmonary tuber¬ 
culosis; Medical practitioners and the 
Insurance Act; Treatment of tuberculosis, 
1626— v Dec. 4th) West African medical ap¬ 
pointments ; (Dec. 5th) Negotiations with 
the medical profession ; Medical remunera¬ 
tion under the Insurance Act; Possibilities 
of sanatorium benefit; Sanatoria in Ireland ; 

Dec. 9: h) Hospitals aud the Insurance Act, 

693-Medical benefits In Germany; Medical 
remuneration for domiciliary treatment of 
tuberculosis in Scotland ; Colliery workers 
and medical attendance; Health of spelter- 
men in Swansea district; Deaths from burn¬ 
ing flannelette; (Dec. 10th) Site of West¬ 
minster Hospital ; Smatorium benefit 
in the West Riding; Sanatorium treat¬ 
ment in Ireland; Sanitary condition 
of Prestwich ; (Dec. 11th) Medical 
service u^der the Insurance Act, 1694- 
Sanatorium benefit.; Sanatorium accommo¬ 
dation in Essex, 1762,1763—(Dec. 12th) New 
rules for lead poisoning; Women's National 
Health Association ; Sanatorium benefit in 
West Riding of Yorkshire; Maintenance of 
sanatoriuniB; Irish Parliament and the 
Medical Acts, 1763 ; (Dec. 16th) Medical men 
and Friendly Society patients; Medical 

E rofession and the Insurance Act; Milk and 
•alrles Bill; Lead poisoning in the spelter 
industry; (Dec. 17th) Medical profession 
and the Insurance Act; Inspection of 
Pharmacies under the Insurance Act; 

Tuberculous cattle in Ireland, 1764— 

(Dec. 18th) Medical Profession and the 
Insurance Act, 1765— Notes on Current 
Topics: Select Committee on Patent 
Medicines; Deaths and Burials Bill, 

68—Select Committee on Patent Medicines. 
127—Deaths and Burials Bill; The 


Inebriates Bill, 128—Select Committee on 
Patent Medicines, 201 — Mental Deficiency 
Bill; Feeble-minded Persons (Control) Bill; 
Experiments on living animals; Select 
Committee on Patent Medicines, 275— 
British Medical Association and Insurance 
Commissioners; Mental Deficiency Bill, 344— 
Parliament and medical beneiits, 1052- 
Mental Deficiency Bill ; Te egraphist's 
cramp, 1121—Select Committee on Patent 
Medicines ; Mental Deficiency Bill; Medical 
benefits in England and Wales; Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and the medical 
profession, 1191, 1192—Select Committee 
on Patent Medicines, 1262—Mental 
Deficiency Bill, 1263, 1334—Patent Medicines 
Committee, 1335—Medical profession and 
the Insurance Act, 1336—Select, Committee 
on Patent Medicines, 1405 — Mental 
Deficiency Bill; Defeat of the Government; 
Mr. Asquith’s motion to rescind the 
decision of the House on Sir Frederick 
Banbury's amendment, 1406—Parliamentary 
crisis; Mental Deficiency Bdl, 1476—Mental 
Deficiency Bill; Select Committee on Patent 
Medicine , 1558 — Select Committee on 

Patent Medicines; Mental Deficiency Bill, 
16^5—Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
medical profession ; Milk and Dairies Bill; 
Scottish Insurance Committees and sana¬ 
torium benefit, 1693—Medical Bill; Milk 
and Dairies Bill ; Select Committee on 
Patent Medicines ; Tuberculosis (Preven¬ 
tion) Ireland, Bill, 1762 

Paroleine spray compound, 1445 

Parr^r, Dr. L. A., flannelette question, 1243, 

Parry, Miss B. G., “cast” medical literature, 
1562 

Parsons, Mr. J. H., treatment of unilateral 
cataract, 1289 

Parsons, Dr. L. D., tuberculin in the diagnosis 
and treatment of tuberculous diseases, 
especially pulmonary tuberculosis, 446 
Parsons, Dr. L. G., aud Stanley. Dr. J. D., the 
progressive spinal muscular atrophy of 
Infants (Werdnig-Hoffmann type), 897 
Part, Mr. A. F., public-house trust, 1124 
Parturition and Pregnancy, Advice to Wives 
on (Mr. S. Bingham) (review), 159 
Party poll.ics and hygleue in United States, 
1247 

Pass lists: Examining Board in England 
by the Royal Colleges of Physicians of 
London and Surgeons of England, 125, 
199, 272, 1049, 1119; Queen's University of 
Belfast, 273; Royal Colleges of Physicians 
of London and Surgeons of England, 
342, 1475; Royal Colleges of Physicians 
and Surgeons of Edinburgh and* Royal 
Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons of 
Glasgow, 417; Royal College of Surgeons, 
Edinburgh, 1261 ; Royal College of Surgeons 
of England, 200, 417, 1049, 1119, 1475, ; 
Society of Apothecaries of London, 272, 
735, 1119, 1556 ; University of Aberdeen, 126; 
University of Birmingham, 56; University 
of Bristol, 273, 343, 1119; University of Cam¬ 
bridge, 56, 1261, 155a; University of Cam¬ 
bridge (State Medicine Syndicate), 1190; 
University of Durham, 56, 126; University of 
Glasgow, 1049; University of Leeds, 126; 
University of London. 272, 417, 1556; Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford, 56, 342,1692 ; University of 
Sheffield, 56; Victoria University of Man¬ 
chester. 200, 343, 989, 1840 
Pasteur Institute of India, 795; Simla, 414 
Pasty, Cornish, deleterious effects of, on 
school children, 50, 51 

Patel, Prof. M., and Murard, Dr. J,, spon¬ 
taneous arterial hemorrhage complicating 
Buppurative appendicitis, 773 
Patella, fractures of, treatment, 1617; frac¬ 
ture of (vertical), and Charcot's disease, 1649 ; 
wire suture of, advantages of Iron wire over 
silver and other metals (Mr. E. W. H. 
Groves), 945 

Patellae, right ligamentum, rupture of, 
1514 

Patent medicines, Select Committee on, 58, 
127, 201, 275, 1191,1262,1335,1405,1558,1625, 
1762 

Paterno trial, 340 

Paterson, Prof. A. M., course of the inferior 
vena cava, 388; discussion on development 
and growth of bone, 314; on the normal 
stomach, 518 

Paterson, Mr. H. J., acute appendicitis, 448; 
discussion on carcinoma of the rectum, 301; 
is gastric ulcer a frequent precursor of 
cancer? 1710; on pathogenesis, diagnosis, 
and medical treatment of ga»trlc ulcer, 
372; on report of special committee on 
treatment of fractures, 374 
Paterson, Dr. J. V., discussion on malingering, 
1654 

Paterson, Dr. M., discussion on administrative 
measures in tuberculosis, 381 
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Pathology, Comparative, First International 
Congress of, 672, 1328; changing nature of, 
1130 ; Department of. College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, Columbia University, N Y., 
vol. xii., for the Collegiate Years 1903-11 
(review). 886; General, New Treatise on 
(Nouveau Traite de Pathologic gt-m'-ralc) 
(review), 1156; and Special (Dr. K. T. 
Hewlett) (review), 26; Social (So/.iale Patho¬ 
logic) (Dr. A. Grotjahn) (review), 1155 
Patient, hospital, post-mortem examination 
of. 1238; physician, and pharmacist, mutual 
■ relations between, 739 

Patients, attendance on, under National Insur¬ 
ance Act (Parliamentary question), 1407 
Patin, Gui, 131 

Pattin, Dr. II. C ,discussion on administrative 
measures in tuberculosis, 382 
Patton, Capt. W. S., Preliminary Report of an 
Investigation into the Etiology of Oriental 
Sore in Cambay (Scientific Memoirs by 
Officers of the Medical and Sanit ary Depart¬ 
ments of the Government of India), 1912 
(review;. 240 

Paul, Mr. F. T., address in surgery on personal 
experiences in the surgery of the large 
bnvel, delivered at the eightieth annual 
meeting of the British Medical Association, 
217 

Paul Philip Reitllnger prize, 1623 
Pauperism, modern, 189 

Payment of medical men by capitation v. pay¬ 
ment per attendance, 448 
Payments, alternative, and medical benefit 
(Parliamentary question), 202 
Peamount Sanatorium, 412, 1252; alleged 
overcrowding of (Parliamentary question). 
419 ; attack on prospective building of, 263; 
Lady Aberdeen's reply, 338 ; (Parliamentary 
question), 344, 345, 1406 ; water-supply 

(Parliamentary question), 1192 
Pearl, Dr. R., discussion on biology and 
eugenics. 328 

Pearson, Dr. S. V., production of artificial 
pneumothorax in the treatment of uni¬ 
lateral tuberculous disease of the lungs, 
446 

Pearson, Mr. W., discussion on cerebellar 
tumour treated by decompression, 1302 
Pearson, Prof. K., Darwinism, medical pro¬ 
gress, and eugenics, 1525; eugenics and 
public health, 1668 

Peck ham (L.C.C.) medical treatment centre, 

1389 

Pedersen, Dr. V. C., complete cast of the 
urethra due to the application of lunar 
caustic, 397 

Pediculi capitis, method of rapidly oxtir- 
minating (Dr. A. Whitfield), 1643 
Pediculosis in Devon, 1109 
Pedler, Mr. H. C. G., and Poynton, Dr. F. J., 
case of amrinia of the pernicious type with 
acholuric jaundice, 1082 
Peerage, conferment of, on medical men, 395; 

in abeyance, medical claimant for. 395 
Pellagra (Dr. S. R. Roberts) (review). 1440; 
American Conference on. 1390; Fifth Italian 
Congress on, 917 ; new view of origin of. 251 ; 
in America (Dr. G. M. Niles) (review), 28; 
terminal states in, resembllilg general para¬ 
lysis, 1602 

Pelvic operations, preparation of anesthetic, 
choice of, and management in difficult type 
of patients during, 1299 

Pembrey, Dr. M. S., use of anesthetics in 
experiments on animals, 1320 
Pemphigus of conjunctiva, case of, 1365 
Penal cases considered and decided at General 
Medical Council, 1554, 1593-95 
Peufold. Dr. W. J., discussion on significance 
of varieties of B. coli in water-supplies, 313 ; 
and Hort, Mr. E. C., study of the pyrogenetic 
properties of the B. typhosus, 379 
Penis, Diseases of (Prof. M. Legueu and M. E. 

Michon) (review). 1516 
Pennsylvania, small-pox in, 1114 
Pensions for children under industrial 
insurance, 900 

Penzance .workhouse isolation hospital 
(Parliamentary question), 59 
Percussion, systematic posterior, of apices, and 
of “oval intersDinous dulness ” as aid to 
early diagnosis. 445 

Perez, M. C. F.. Encyclopedic de i’Amour, 1912 
(review), 1088 
Pericarditis, typhoid, 963 

Peritoneum, pseudomyxoma of, arising from 
perforation of gelatinous ovarian cyst and 
associated with similar cystic disease of 
vermiform appendix. 1498 ; pseudomyxoma 
of. contribution to knowledge of i Dr. T. 
Wilson), 1496; pseudomyxoma (so-called) of, 
and gelatinous glandular cysts of ovary, 
1150; surgery of (Dr. H. Macuaughton-Jones), 
1059; use of oil of camphor in, poisoning 
from, 546; wounds of, treatment of, 8:>2 
Peritonitis, general tubercular, sterility the 
salient feature in, 1513; tuberculous, case of, 
1365 


Permewan, Dr. W. t discussion on early 
symptoms of mediastinal tumours. 1588 
Pernambuco (Brazil), insanitation of, 494 
Peroneal muscles, spasmodic contraction of, In 
hat foot, 520 

Perrott, Mr II. C., fatal poisoning due to 
picric acid used as dusting powder for a 
burn, 727 

Persia, cholera and plague in, 1323 
Perth, institutions of, bequests to. 1044 
Perverts, education of, views on results of, 

844 

Petren, Dr. G., causes of post-operative deaths, 

469 

Petrol duty, rebate on, for medical men, 
336 

Petrol tax and motor ambulances (Parlia¬ 
mentary question), 1122 
Petry, Dr. li.. biological significance of the 
eoslnophilo granules, 771 
Petty. Sir William, Down Survey Manuscript 
of ,1504 

Pharmacies, inspection of. under National 
Insurance Act (Parliamentary question), 
1764 

Pharmaceutical Defence Association, Victoria, 

1553 

Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain, 
School o(. information for stndents, 660 ; 
School of Pharmacy, 912 
Pharmacist, physician and patient, mutual 
relations between, 739 

Phamacists, difficulties in complying with 
Shoos Act, 1171 ; remuneration of, under 
National Insurance Act, 1256 
Pharmacological action, chemical structure 
and, 1905 

Pharmacology, Manual of (Prof. W. E. Dixon) 
(review), 1304; new, 1404; new institute of, 
at University College, 1673 
Pharmacopoeia (United States), progress of 
revision of, 1386 

Pharmacopoda Committee, report to General 
Medical Council, 1596 

Pharmaco therapy of pneumococcus infections 
(Sir A. E. Wright and others). 1633, 1701 
Pharmacy, Index of (Mr. T. P. Beddoes) 
(review), 1159 ; and Materia Medica for 
Medical Students, with Appendix on Incom¬ 
patibility (Mr, II. R. Bennett) (review), 953 
Pharynx, atrophic catarrh of, in association 
with painful ulcer (fissure) of mouth of 
(esophagus, two cases. 386 
Phelps, Mr. K. II., mortality of alcohol. 1C94 
Philanthropists and Alienists (Alicnistes et 
Philanthropes) (Dr. R. Seinelaigne) (review), 
953 

Philippine Islands, health in. 1125 
Philippine Journal of Science, Section B. 
(Tropical Medicine), No. 1, 1912 (review), 

888 

Philippine Journal of Tropical Medicine, No.2, 
1912 (roviesr), 1307 

Phillips, Dr. C. H., isolation in scarlet fever. 

522 

Phillips, Dr. JI R., improved mouth gag, 
243 

Phillips, Dr. S. P., fatal extensive ulceration 
limited to the small intestine, 1585 
Phocas, Prof. G., and Barozze, Dr. J., 
Therapeutiquc Chirurgicale ot Chirurgle 
Journalise, 1912 (review). 1087 
Phosphorus necrosis, abolition of, consequent 
on the iniDroved methods in manufacture of 
matches, 869 

Phototherapy, Electricity, its Medical and 
Surgical Applications, ‘including, 1912 (Dr. 
C. Potts) (review), 836 

Phthisis, action of cod-liver oil in, 315; ease 
resembling, 1206; compulsory notification of, 
in Norway, 1168; miners', 870 ; pneumothorax 
treatment (Dr. C. Lillingston,) 1642; peri¬ 
bronchial, 518; treatment of, in Greenock, 
792 ; and alcohol, 1399; and housing (Parlia¬ 
mentary question), 129; in West Sussex, 
medical foes. 1120 
Physical training, 1248 
Physically defective, employment of, 119 
Physician, pharmacist and patient, mutual 
relations between, 739 

Physics, chemistry and biology, teaching of, 
to students of medicine, 928; and bio¬ 
chemistry iii relation to dermatology, 463 
Physiology, cellular, study in changes induced 
in blood by feeding (Dr. G. Mann and Dr. 
J. G. Gage), 1069; Comparative, Handbook 
of (Handbuch der vergleichenden Physio¬ 
logic) (H. Wlnteratein), Vol. I., Physiology 
of Body Juices, Physiology of Respiration 
(Physiologic der Kbrpereafte, Physiologie 
der Atmung), 1912 (review), 949; Band III. 
(review), 1442 ; Band IV., 1912 (review), 369; 
Human, Principles of (Dr. E. H. Starling) 
(review), 155; New. in Surgical and General 
Practice (Dr. A. R. Short) (review), 370; 
Principles of (Prof. J. G. McKendrick), 
(review), 516; teaching of, to medical 
st udents, 929; and Anatomy made Easy 
(Lucy Brooks) (review), 516 


Picric acid, used as dusting powder for burn 
fatal poisoning due to, 471, 727 
Pick, Prof. A., and Hecht. Mr. A.. Clinical 
Symptomatology, with Special R* ference to 
Life threatening Symptoms and their Treat¬ 
ment. 1911 (review), 514 
Pickerill, Dr. H. P., Stomatology in General 
Practice, A Text-hook of Diseases of the Teeth 
and Mouth for Students and Practitioners 
(review), 764 

Pierce, Dr. B., psychoanalysis, 1515 
Pilgrim steamers at Camaran, cholera on, 
913 

Pilgrimage, cholera in, 1323 
Pin, swallowing of, dangers of. 279 
Pink, Mr. J. F., obituary, 1762 
Pirie, Dr. J. U.,and Shennan, Dr. T.. etiology 
ot dissecting aneurysms, 535 
Pistol shooting, reeont. 1338 
Pistols, shooting by, attempt upon life of Sir 
K. Henry, 1602 

Pitt, l)r. G. N., simple method of cleaning 
capillary tubes and blood pipettes, 1611 
Pitt-Taylor, Dr. F. S., disparagement of 
chocolate, 118 

Pituitary body, development of, earlier stages 
in (Mr. J. tf. Frazer), 875; gland, necessity 
of, to life. 683 ; (infundibular), extract, 
vaporolo, 702 ; tumour, 1374 
Pituitrin (extract of the hypophysis) as 
ccbollc, 857 ; in accouchement*. 483 ; in 
labour, 544 

Placenta, chorio-augloma of, 530; prrvla, 
central, successfully treated by Ca'sarean 
section. 1726 

Plague, bubonic, fear of visitation of. in New 
York, 414; in Havana, 265; epidemic of, in 
India (leading article), 704; pneumonic, in 
Algeria, 483 ; precautions against, taken by 
Marseilles port- authorities, 789; prevention 
of. by oil. 416; spread of. through ship rats 
1448; transmission of, 796; and cholera, in 
near East, 482 ; in Persia, 1323; at Aoall*. 
483; at Bushire, 483; at Durban, 53; at 
Mombassa (Parliamentary question), 1406; 
at Trieste, 484; imported, 913 ; in Cub* and 
Porto Rico. 919 

Plague in India (Parliamentary question . 
1336; in Kirghiz Steppes, 483, 913, 1323; in 
Morocco, 1323; in Near East, 912; in Porto 
Rico, 975. 1027 ; in United State*. 561, In 
West Indies, 394 

Plague virus, results of inoculation of hibernat¬ 
ing marmot* with, 840 

Plants, Economic and Medicinal, of Karfem 
North America (Prof. L. H. Pammet) (review . 
762 

Plaques, miliary, found in senile brains, 

1667 

Plc nder, Sir W., note on report of, 342; report 
of, on medical remuneration in certain 
selected areas, 195 
Pleura, route of invasion of 1489 
Pleural fiuids, Jonsset s method of demon¬ 
strating B. tuberculosis in (Dr.S. K. Gloynri, 
827 

Pleurisy in complication of typhoid few:, 
bacteriological investigation of, 1096 ; 
pxthic, frequency of tubersle a* cause 
I486; “ idiopathic." of tuberculous origin. 
1465; relation* of, to tubercle (Sir T. C. 
Allbutt), 1485 

Plica neuropathies (Dr. W. K.. Sibley, 
1717 

Plimmer, Mr. II. G., discussion on intestinv 
stasis, 1721 

Plymouth, Poor-law conference at, 11C9 
Pneumococcal Infections. 1588 
Pneumococci and anti pneumococcus »erui 
observations on, 1276 

Pneumococcus infections, pharmaoo-therapy 
of (Sir A. E. Wright and other*), 1633, -7u , 
unusual infection by, 1149 
Pneumonia, acute, followed by temporary 
partial heart block (Dr. A. L. Dykes), 100-: 
UMlema in, 409 ; Morgenroths drug in. 17C4 
mortality from, in Ireland, 965 
Pneumonotomy for foreign body in right lun*. 
case shown after, 1720 

Pneumothorax, artificial, production of. a 
treatment of unilateral tuberculous dis**-* 1 
of lungs, 446 ; artificial, in treatment of pu.- 
monary tubercrulosi*, 1669; treatment 
pulmonary tubereuloeis by, 52 ; by indn:- 
tion of, 99; treatment of phthisis .Dr. C 
Lillingston), 1642 

Pocklev, Dr. F. A., discussion on saHar^ac n 
diseases of eye, 526 

Pol not, M. J., and Vernier. M., hirmcdyt' 
properties of mushroomB, 1253 
Poisoning, accidental, with barium carbons!*. 
122 ; fatal, due to usoof picricanki asdusim. 
powder for burns, 471, 727 ; from use of *.•!'. • 
camphor in peritoneum, 546; -see oN 
Mercurial poisoning, industrial) 

Poisonous Plants chiefly of Eastern N>‘- 
Amerlca (Dr. L. H. Pammel) (review . 7“>? 
Poisons, parental influence of, upon offsprir.;. 
1202 
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Poliomyelits, 1271: acute, celluloid splints in 
treatment of. 1366; in Birmingham, 486; 
anterior, recent important experimental and 
epidemiological investigations on, in Sweden, 
938; among Eskimos, 1471; epidemic, at 
Dellas. Texas, destructive, 1180; in Buffalo, 
795, 1114; experimental investigation of, 
routes of infection, 1272 ; Identity of sporadic 
and epidemic cases, 1276; Infection, agent 
of, 1272; mode of infection, 1273; trans¬ 
mission of, by means of stable Hy (stomoxys 
calciI rails) (Mr. J. F. Anderson and Mr. 
W. H Frost), 1502; use of celluloid splints 
in treatment of cases of (Dr. F. K. Batten), 
80; virus of, properties of. 1273; questions 
of different strains of, 1276; site of entry 
and exit in man, 1274 
Pollen, development of, 57 
Pollock, Dr. W. B. I., discussion on use of 
salvarsan in diseases of eye, 526; intra ocular 
haemorrhage, 526 
Polycythemia, case of, 1373 
Pomviia, 1520 

Poncet, Prof., heliotherapy, 1253 
Ponder, Dr C.. examination of diphtheria 
specimens, a new technique in staining with 
toluidin blue. 22 
Pons, tumour in centre of, 1511 
Pontine marshes, malaria in, campaign of Red 
Cross Society against, 340 
Ponto-cerebelfar tumour, left, case of, 1511 
Poole, Dr. E. A. B., note on a case of Landry’s 
paralysis with some unusual symptoms, 

Pooley, Mr. G. H., importance of ocular sym¬ 
ptoms in general disease, 1375 
Poor-law, annual conference on, at Plymouth, 

1'09 

Poor-law administration in Wales, 1250 
Poor-law medical officers, fees of. in relarion 
to medical inspection of school children, 165; 
as county councillors. 1401 
Poor law Medical Officers’ Association of 
England and Wales. 39, 990, 1741 
Poor-law medical officers of Belfast, salaries 
of, 1468 

Poor-law Medical Service as affected by 
National Insurance Act, 39 
Pope. Dr. F. M., deAth of, 1235; obituary, 
1330 

Population of France during 1911, 191 
Port Isaac, Cornwall, sanitary condition of, 
1249 

Port Sanitary and Hospitals Authority of 
Liverpool, year’s work of, 1108 
Porter, Prof. A. W., case of colour-blindness, 

970 

Porter, Dr. W. G., and Turner, Dr. A. L., 
Skiagraphy of the Accessory Nasal Sinuses, 
1912 (review), 1019 
Porthoaw 1 Rest (South Wales), 791 
Porto Rico, plague in, 795, 919, 1C27 
Portsmouth Municipal Dispensary, classifica¬ 
tion of patients attending (Dr.J. Fairley;, 
963 

Portugal, conditions of practice for British 
medical men in, 715 

Pospischill. Dr. I)., and Weiss, Dr. F., TJeber 
Scharhaeh (dcr Scharlaoherkrankung 
Zweiter Teil) (review), 1517 
Post-graduate research fund, Belfast, 669 
Posr graduate study, information for students, 
665 

Post-mortem examination of a hospital patient, 

1238 

Potteries, dust and lead in (Parliamentary 
question', 1192 

Pottery of Incas, inferences relating to preva¬ 
lence of syphilis from, 498 
Pott's disease, treatment. (Mr. T. H. Openshaw 
and Mr. P. B. Both), 1708 
Potts, Dr. C , Electricity, its Medical and 
Hurglcal Applications, including Radio¬ 
therapy and Phototherapy, 1912 (review). 


Powell, Sir It. Douglas, Bart., a lecture on the 
role of the cardio-vascular svatem in pul¬ 
monary tuberculosis, delivered at the 
Bmmpton Hospital for Consumption and 
Diseases of the Chest, 1415 
Powell, Dr. S. A., discussion on syphilis, 
85 

Power, Mr. D’A., clinical lecture on five cases 
of acute duodenal perforation, delivered at 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 67; contem¬ 
porary portrait of Dr. William Harvey, 1506 ; 
contemporary portrait of John Banister. 1506; 
(leading article), 95; note on case of acute 
irreducible Intussusception in a child aged 
six months, resection, recovery (Mr. G. S. 
H ughos), 878 

Power. Dr F. B., and Browning, Mr. II., 
choline in taraxacum root, 1605 
Povnton, Dr F. J., case of congenital family 
clioleeinia, 1219; discussion on early cardiac 
complications of rheumatism, 300; on re¬ 
spiratory neuroses, 1368; and Davies. Mr. 
J. L., case of congenital heart disease, cystic 
liver, and cystic kidney, 1510; and Paine, Dr. 


A., further contribution to the study of the 
etiology of appendicitis as a result of a blood 
infection, with particular reference to the 
tonsils as the primary seat of infection, 439; 
and Pedler, Mr. H.C. G.. case of anaemia of 
the pernicious type with acholuric jaundice, 
1082 

Practical Medicine Series. Vol. III., the Bye, 
Ear, Nose, * and Throat, 1912 (review), 
1519 

Practice, general gleanings from. 1152 ; medi¬ 
cal. in 1836. 1267; unqualified, judicial 

decision relative to. 976 
Practitioner, unqualified, profusion of letters 
used bv, to suggest diplomas ("curious 
card ”), 1055 

Practitioners, rural, case of (Parliamentary 
question). 1337; in Scotland (Parliamentary 
questiou), 1407 

Pregnancy, bad I luria during, 1207 ; pyelitis in, 
1204; surgical treatment of uterine haemor¬ 
rhage during, 853; tubal, case of. develop¬ 
ment to term without rupture, lithopsedion 
(skeletonisatlou), perforation, peritonitis, 
operation, coincident uterine pregnancy, 
subsequent delivery of living child (Prof. 
R. L. Knaggs and ‘Mr. W. W, Walker), 75; 
tubal, with severe symptoms without rup¬ 
ture, case of, 1513; and auricular fibrilla¬ 
tion. case of (Dr. C. H. Miller), 1218; an 
ovarian cyst containing 32 pints of fluid, 
84 ; and Parturition, Advice to Wives on 
(Mr. S. Bingham) (review), 159 ; and 
toxemias of pregnancy, excretion of creatin 
in, 531 

Prehistoric man (man in the making), 
1440 

Prescribers'Formulary and Index of Pharmacy 
(Mr. T. P. Beddoes) (review'), 1159 
Prescriptions, American, statistics on 117,000, 

16C6 

Presentations and testimonials : to Mr. H. W. 

. Allan, 391; to Dr. J. T. Creery. 975; to Mr. 
W. Fitzpatrick, 391; to Mr. A. E. Hayward, 
57 ; to Mr. C. A. Hingston, 1474 ; to Dr. J. B. 
Hughes, 127; to Mr. W. S. Langworthv, 
1474; to Dr. H. A. Latimer, 1759; to 
Mr. S. Macvie, 1149; to Mr. G. H. H. 
M&nfield. 1405; to Dr. W. Robinson, 57; to 
Mr. H. W. Spaight, 799; to Mr. R. Statham, 
504 ; to Mr. J. T. Wallace; 1592 ; to I)r. J. L. 
Watt, 201; to Mr. A. Wighfcwiek, 1474 
Preaiwich, sanitary condition (Parliamentary 
question), 1694 

Pretoria, district surgeoncy of, 1686 
Price, Dr. F. S., discussion on early cardiac 
complications of rheumatism, 300 
Price, Dr. F. W., action of digitalis on the 
blood pressure of man, 460; discussion on 
treatment of heart muscle disease. 460 ; and 
Weber, Dr. F. P., coarctation of the aorta in 
an adult, with death, due to the rupture of 
an aneurvsm in the neck, 692 
Prince of Wales General Hospital, Tottenham, 
information tor students, 605 
Princess Alice Memorial Hospital, Eastbourne, 
opening of new wards, 81 
Pringle, Mr. A. S., National Insurance Act, 
1911, explained, annotated, and indexed, 
with appendices consisting of the Insurance 
Commissioners' Official Explanatory Leaflets, 
Treasury Regulations for the Joint Com¬ 
mittee, Tables of Reserve Values and 
Voluntary Contributions, Regulations for 
Procedure by the Umpire, &c.. 1912 (review), 
88 

Pringle, Mr. S. S., radical operation for malig¬ 
nant disease of the testicle. 1654 
Prisou medical statistics, 1195 
Prisoners, anthropological survey of, 1185; 
forcible bathing of, preliminary report on, 
801;’ suffrage, forcible feediug of, 119, 185 
(Parliamentary question), 128 ; preliminary 
report (Dr. A. F. Savill and others), 549 
Prisons, t uberculous persons In (Parliamentary 
question), 202 

Prit'hard, Dr. E., ‘‘mentally exceptional” 
children, 1178 ; multiple exostoses with 
wasting of the muscles of the upper arm, 
1507; and Drew, Mr. D., case of oesophageal 
stricture, 1506; regulation of the sale of 
proprietary and secret drugs (leading article), 
889 

Pritchard, Dr H., aneurysm of the first part 
of the aorta, 1374 

Private Practice, Operating Theatre in (Mr. 

C H. Whiteford) (review), 887 
Problems, some of the Twentieth eentury, 
1512 

Professional Pocket Book or Daily and Hourly 
Engagement Diary for 1913 (review), 1733 
Progression, mechanics of, 462 
Proprietary remedies, legislation concerning, 
1177; relation concerning (leading article). 

Prostate, calculi in, 1718; enlarged, 1513; 
enlarged, total enucleation of, 10G0 eases, 447; 
gumma of, 1739 

Prostatitis, non-operative treatment of, 376 


Protein Metabolism, Physiology of (Dr. E. P. 
Catheart) (review), 368 

Protozoa and Disease, Part III., the Cause 
of Cancer (Mr. J. J. Clarke) (review), 
1658 

Prout, Dr. W. T., discussion on sanitation 
on agricultural estates in the Tropics, 
528 

Provisional Insurance Committee of Elgin and 
Nairn, 1251; Regulations and National 
Medical Union, 1255 
Pruritus, 968 
Pruritus ani, 911. 1104 
Prussia, decreasing birth-rate in, 563 
Psalm, 90th, authorship of. 803 
Pseudohermaphroditism, 388 
Pseudomyxoma of peritoneum, case of, arising 
from perforation of gelatinous ovarian cyst, 
and associated with similar systic disease of 
the vermiform appendix (Mr. T. W. Eden), 
1498; of peritoneum, contribution to know¬ 
ledge of (Prof. T. Wilson), 1496 
Pseudomyxoma, so-called, of peritoneum, and 
gelatinous glandular cysts of ovary, 

Paychasthenia and its differentiation from 
neurasthenia. 539 
Psycho-analysis, 1515 

Psychological medicine (Dr. M. Craig) (review), 
SO 

Psychologist, appointment of, by Education 
Committee, London County Council, 

42 

Psychology', experimental, 1137; study or 
behaviour (Dr. W. McDougall) (review), 515, 
516 

Psychoses and neuroses of the climacteric, 
the*r prognosis and treatment, 308 
Puberty, developmental errors of, 532 
Pubiotomv, 1513 

Public dental service, proposed, 558 
Public health, annual reports of medical 
officers of health, 905,1834; department of 
King’s College, London, increased accom¬ 
modation, 871; department in Victoria, 1758; 
diplomas in, 646; Law of 1912 <Dr. 
W. Kobert°on and Mr. A. McKendrick) 
(review ), 1158 ; and eugenics, 1668; move¬ 
ment for improvement of, in America, 
1549 ; reports of school medical officers, 
1172: uniformity in reports of, 1235 ; in 
Gambia. 802 ; in Shanghai, 784 ; of Birming¬ 
ham, 485 ; of South Africa. 490 ; of Victoria 
(Australia), 796 ; of Viennaduring June, 1912, 
489 

Public Health Act and National Health In¬ 
surance Act, laboratory work under, 
1246 

Public House Trust, 1124 

Public Healt h Committee, report to General 
Medical Council, 1595 

Public Medical Service, proposed, for Edin¬ 
burgh. 1326; scheme established in Norwich 
in 1902, 307; for Wandsworth area, 340; 
recently established in Leicestershire and 
Rutlandshire, 307; under professional con¬ 
trol, 307; and National Insurance Act 
(leading article), 318 

Public Veterinary Services, meeting of De¬ 
partmental Committee on, 1170 
Puerperal fever, provision for, at the Bir¬ 
mingham and Midland Women’s Hospital, 
486; and Allied Infectious Diseases, 
Statistics of, 1912 (Dr. G. Geddes) (review), 
883; sepsis, indication and ohoice of opera¬ 
tion for, 853 

Puerperium, rashes occurring during, 532 
Pulmonary diseases (see Lungs, diseases 
of) 

Pulse, slow, three cases, 1015 
Pulse-rate in pulmonary tuberculosis, 1415 
Puncture fluids, investigation of, as aid to 
diagnosis and treatment, 534 
Punishment and crime (leading article). 1090 
Punjab, health of, 1254; the, malaria in, 562; 
the. malaria classes in, 1255 ; vaccination in, 
12:5 

Punnet t, Mr. R. C., discussion on biology and 
eugenics, 327 

Pupils, observation of, in early diagnosis of 
diseases of nervous system, 743 
Pure Bread Bill (Parliamentary question). 1386; 
Food and Drug Law (United Skates), Bill for 
amendment of, 562 

Puie Milk Bill, new (leading article), 1735 
Purefoy, Mr. R. D., case of tubal pregnancy 
with severe symptoms without rupture, 
1513 ; discussion on hedonal anaesthesia, 
1302 ; discussion on Bterility, 1513 
Purpura fulminans (Dr. J. A. M. Cameron), 
1434; as Bequela of scarlet fever, 165; 
hamiorrhagica, retinal haemorrhage in, 
323 

Puislow, Dr. C. E., discussion on the treat¬ 
ment of the inflammatory diseases of the 
uterine appendages, 311 
Purvis, Dr. G. C., new method of demon¬ 
strating the presence of bacillus coli In 
sewage-polluted water, 438 
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Purvis. Lieut. M., attack on, by outlaws in 
India. 1538 

Pusev, Dr. W. A., Care of the Skin and Hair, 
1912 ^ re view), 764 

Pybus, Mr. F., enucleation v. tonsillotomy, 
850 

Pjelitisof pregnancy, 1204 
Pyramidon in typhoid fever, 121 
Pyrexia, cases of (Dr. R. V. Solly), 1571. 
1589 


Quain’s Elements of Anatomy. Yol. II., Part I., 
Text-book of Microscopic Anatomy (Prof. 
E. A. Schfifer) (review), 368 
Quarantine, federal, 415; station at Quebec, 
735 ; for whooping-cough. 1767 
Quarterly Journal of Experimental Physio¬ 
logy (review), 443, 701.1444 
Quarterly Journal of Medicine (review), 516, 
1519 

Quebec, quarantine station at, 735 
Queen, the, H.RH., donations from, 418 
Quten Charlotte s Lying in Hospital and Mid¬ 
wifery Training School, information for 
students, 607 

Queen Margaret College, University of Glas¬ 
gow, Information for students, 618 
Queen’s County Sanatorium at Maryborough 
burned to ground, 1401 

Queen’s Hospital, Birmingham, information 
for students, 593 

Queen’s Hospital (or Children, Hackney-road, 
Information for students, 608 
Queen’s University of Belfast, information for 
students, 628 ; pass-lists, 273 
Queensland, birth- and death-rates in, 279 
Questions biologiques actuolles (review), 


Rabies, case cured by salvarsan, 918; pre¬ 
vention of, in India, 194; in New York 
State, 193 

Rabies virus, preservation of, 167 
Racial immunity to active syphilis, question 
whether tabes and general paralysis are 
favoured by, 501 

Radasch, Dr. H. E., and Spitzka, Prof. E. A., 
brain lesions caused by electrocution, 
1448 

Radcliffe Infirmary and County Hospital, in¬ 
formation for students, 575 
Radio-active springs at Clifton, 1109 
Radio oxygen bath, therapy of, 304 
Radio-therapeutic and Electrical Department 
of Cancer Hospital, Fulham-road, S.W., 
1171 

Radiotherapy in exophlithaimic goitre, 1755 
Radiography, perils of, 1253; stereoscopic, as 
routine method of examination, 519; (lead¬ 
ing article), 543; in hydronephrosis. 1401 
Radiology, medical applications of heading 
article). 542; and electro-theiapeutics, out¬ 
look in. 1527 

Radiotherapy: Electricity, its Medical and 
Surgical Applications, including, 1912 (Dr. 
C. Potts) (review), 886 

Radium, forms of malignant disease benefited 
by radium treatment, 304 ; in cure of in¬ 
operable cancer of the cervix uteri. 1385; 
treatment by, of extensive fibro-augioma 
(Dr. F. H. Jacob), 1581; treatment by. In 
Vienna. 243; in Vienna General Hos¬ 
pital, 1756; in treatment of esse of lympho¬ 
sarcoma, 1373; radiation of, chemical scion 
of, 304 ; and X rays, action of, in malignant 
growths, 304; radiations of, effects of, upon 
muscle nerve preparation of frog, 1508, 
1509 

Radium dosage, standardisation of, 306 
Radium Institute and treatment of cancer, 
1751 

Radium laboratory, Paris, 672 
Radium treatment, three cases of malig nan t 
disease benefited by, 1731 
Rao, Dr. J., therapeutics cf scarlet red, 
1678 

Kaihoad accidents in United States, 919 
Railway accident in Melbourne, 1552 
Raiway, Underground, of Paris, air of, 1468 
Rain an an adulterator of milk. 255 
Rainfall, Biitish, 1911 (Dr. H. R. Mill) (review), 

Ramsay, Dr. A. M., discussion on iridocyclitis, 
384 ; on use of salvarsan in diseases of eye, 
525 J 

Ramsgate, borough of, annual report of 
medical officer of health, 474 
Ranrt, the, small pox on, 977; water-supply of, 
1551 


Rand mines, mortality in, 490 
Rangoon, cholera in, 415; Infective disease 
occurring in. bacteriology of, 529; water- 
supply of, 415, 1551 

Ranking. Dr. J. E., the late, memorialto, 1398; 
obituary, 857 

Rarity of sarcoma of rectum, 336 

Rashes occurring during puerperium, 532; 

unusual, in two biothers, 1076 
Rats, destruction of, in the Punjab, 1552; ship, 
spread of plague through, 1448 
Ravitch, Dr. M. L , new view of the origin of 
pellagra, 251 

Raw, Lieut.-Col. N , treatment of syphilis 
with special reference to salvarsan. 463 
Raw, Dr. N., treatment of tuberculosis with 
tubeiculln, 1368 

Raynor, Dr. A. E., treatment of hypertri¬ 
chosis by the X rays, 376 
Reade, Mr. A. G. L., and Caley, Dr. F. G., 
value of X tans in the diagnosis of tubercu¬ 
losis in children, 1501 

Reading, sanatorium treatment, for patients of 
(Parliamentary nuestion), 1336 
Rebate on petrol duty for medical men, 
336 

Reckitt,, Dr. J. D , pruritus ani, 1104; tuber¬ 
culosis and ventilation. 1462 
Recreation and meals, proper distribution of, 
in school curriculum, 839 
Recreations of medical men 566, 673 
Recti, devarication of. 997 

Rectum, abdomino-perineal excision of trans¬ 
verse colostomy, 1077; carcinoma of, treat¬ 
ment. 3C1; discharge of fuital bones through, 
ovariotomy about 40 years alter, recovery, 
death about year later at age of 78 from 
strictures of small intestine and of common 
bile-duct (Mr. J. D. Malcolm), 1009; epi¬ 
thelioma of. 220; excision of. 225; double 
route operation. 225; results, 226; malforma¬ 
tion of, case, 1507 ; prolapse of, acmmoanied 
by ulceration and eventration. 1167; re¬ 
storation of, in cancer of bowel, 225; sarcoma 
of, rarity of, 336 

Rectus, displacement of, in abdominal incision 
in ventral hernia. 932 

Red Crescent and Red Cross, dispute between 
members of, 265 

Red Cross, Italian, in the Balkan War, 1330; 
transferred to *• Turkish Crescent,” at seat 
of war in Tripoli, 274 ; (see also British Red 
Cross Balkan Fund), 1179 
Red Cross Society, 1242; campaign against 
malaria in the Pontine Marshes, 340; 
German, in Balkan War, 1402 
Red way, Mr., disinfection ot schools. 1181 
Rees, Dr. F , a public medical service under 
professional control, 307 
Reeves, Mr. T. C., Improved finger-grip tongue 
forceps, 391 

Referee, medical, post of, 970; In relation to 
workmen’s compensation and other litiga¬ 
tion (leading article), 1023 
Reflex reactions, some Instances in uncertainty 
of, 537; stimulation of the vagus centre in 
sea-sick ness, 1333 

Reformatories, after-care and residence of 
Inebriates released from, 1325 
Refrigeration, International CoDgress on, 
1046 

Regent's Park, tuberculous children in (Parlia- 
mentaly question), 1625 
Regis, Prof. E., care of the insane in the 
colonies, 842 

Registrar-General, annual report of, for 1910, 
466, 711, 780 ; for Ireland, report for 1911,338, 
964 

Registration of deaths, 1586 
Regnault, Dr. J., description of operation for 
hernia performed on himself, 264 
Regulen biscuits, 161 

Reid, Mr. A. D., discussion on saroomata and 
myelomata of long bones, 1436 
Reid, Dr. D. M., and McKeand, Dr. W. J.. 
case of large caseous tubercle of the myo¬ 
cardium. 693 

Relapsing fever, transmission of, 729 
Religion and Character (Rev. the Hon. E. 

L> ttefton) (review). 1379 
Remedies, ancient and modern, 1588; secret, 
1383 

Remington, Dr. J. P., progress of the revision 
cf the United States Pharmacopoeia, 1388 
Remuneration, medical, in certain selected 
areas, Sir William Plender’s report on, 195; 
medical, for domiciliary treatment of tuber¬ 
culosis in Scotland (Parliamentary ques¬ 
tion), 1694 ; medical, under National Insur¬ 
ance Act (Parliamentary question), 1693 
Renfrew and Clydebank Joint Hospital Board, 
dismissal of medical superintendent by, 
263 

Hentoul, Dr. R. R., proposed public dental 
service, 558; public medical service under 
professional control, 307 
Reprints, medical, uniformity in, 969, 
1103 


Reproduction and growth, similarity of pro¬ 
cesses of, in living and non-living matter, 
677 

Reproductive organs, internal secretions of, 
684 

Research Defence Society, 127, 1466, 1615 
Research Hospital, Cambridge. 164 
Respiration, Physiology of (Physiologic der 
Atmung)(review). 949; (tissue). 462 
Respiratory organs, non-tuberculous diseases 
of, acute and cbrouic. treatment by auto¬ 
genous vaccines (Mr. T. B. and Mr. G. B. 
Scott). 879 

Respirone, electric, 7(2 

Responsibility. Partial (La Responsibility 
Attenuee) (Dr. L. Mathe)(ieview). 1378 
Retinal haemorrhage in purpura haemorrhagics, 
323 

Retino-chorolditis iuxta-paplllarls, case of, 
1366 

Revolvers, lack of restriction atteading pur¬ 
chase of, 206 

Rey. M. Aug., disinfection of schools, 
1181 

Reynolds, Dr. E. S., diagnosis and treatment 
of compression paraplegia, opening of dis¬ 
cussion, 461 

Rhea, Dr. L. J.. and McNaughton, Dr. 

M. W. A., typhoid pericarditis, 963 
Rheumatic deformity, senile, frequent variety 
of, 339 

Rheumatism, experimental histologv of, 
1394, 1461, 1539. 1610, 1678; (Dr. C. (Soombs 
and others), 1209 

Rheumatoid arthritis, case of. 1515 
Rhlnorrhcea, spasmodic, cured by irrigation of 
maxillary antra which were infected by 
B. coli. case of, 1012 

Rhodesia (Northern), sleeping sickness in, 893 
Rhondda Valleys, infant mortality in, 
791 

Rhodium, colloidal, 1519 

Rib. cervical, circulatory disturbance with. 
1077; vascular symptoms In (Dr. T. W. 
Wood). 362 

Ribs, cervical, 519; with atrophy of hand 
muscles, 1719 

Riberi prize of University of Turin, 799 
Richards, J. T.. National Health Insurance, a 
Plain Exposition of the Act for Employers 
and Employed (<cview), 298 
Richet, Prof. C., honour to, 52 
Richmond (Surrey), borough of, report of school 
medical officer, 112 

Richmond, Whitworth, and Ilardwlcke Hos¬ 
pitals, information for students, 634 
Ringworm, treatment of. 962. Ifc4 
Ritchie, Dr. H D., obituary, 266 
Ritchie, Prof. J., discussion on bacteriology of 
an Infective disease occurring in Kangojc, 
529; on food requirements in children, 86; on 
meningitis due to hxmophiilc origin. 380; 
on pyrogenetic properties of B. typhosus, 
380 

Ritchie, Lleut.-Col. J. K., discussion on sani¬ 
tation of agricultural estates In the tropics, 
528 

Ritchie, Dr. L. C., discussion on importance of 
controlling vaccine therapy by laboratory 
tests, 530; on use of tuberculin in disease* of 
eye, 452 

Ritchie, Dr. W. T., auricular flutter. 17*3; 
vagus stimulation and pa real* in the tre la¬ 
ment of cardiac Irregularities. 86 
Rivers, purification of (Parliamentary ques¬ 
tion), 128 

Rives, Hallie B., The Kingdom of Slender 
Swords (review).-700 

Rivieie, Dr. C., discussion on dyspepsias c: 
childhood. 451; and Morland, Dr. E. t Tuber¬ 
culin Treatment, 1912 (review). 241 
Roads and streets, dust in, harmful effects of, 
865 

Roaf, Dr. H. K., tissue resplraUoc. 
462 

Robberies from London hospitals, 492 
Roberts, Dr. J. L., early signs of mediastinal 
tumours, 1714 ; early symptoms of medi¬ 
astinal tumours, 1587 

Roberts, Dr. L , discussion on acne and sebur 
rhcea, causation and treatment of, 464 
Roberts, Dr. N., arrest of. by German authori¬ 
ties, as suspected spy, 399 
Robert?, Dr. S. R., Pellagra. History. Distrita- 
tion. Diagnosis, Prognosis, Treatment. aeJ 
Etiology, 1912 (review), 1440 
Robertson v. Hawkins, dental treatment by un¬ 
qualified person, 1453 

Robertson, Dr. G. H. W., bestowal upon, >-i 
medal of '"*-' , er of St. John of Jerusalem '• 
England, 

Robertson, n. nd McKendrick, Mr. A- 

Puhlic Health . An Epitome cf La* 
Applicable to England, Wales, and Scotian 
1912 (review), 11$ 

Robertson, Dr. W. Ford, the etiology 
dementia paralytica, 872 
Robinson, Mr. H„ medical education aa-J •’ 
National Insurance Act, 1749 
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Robinson, Dr. 11., and Hewitt, Sir F., Anaes¬ 
thetics and their Administration: A Text¬ 
book for Medical and Dental Practitioners 
and Students, 1912 (review), 1154, 1233 
Robinson, Dr. 8 W.. obituary, 1687 
Robinson, Mr. V.. An Essay on Hasheesh. In¬ 
cluding Observations and Experiments, 1912 
(review), 1228 

Robinson. Dr. W , presentation to, 57 
Robson. Mr. A. W. Mayo, retirement of, 472 
Roch, permeability of'the liver to methylene 
blue, a new' sign of hepatic insufficiency, 

Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, 
8tudies from (review), 1227: Studies from— 
(1) Rate of Tumour Growth in Underfed 
Hosts. (2) Anaphylaxis. 1912 (review), *#63 
Roe, Surg.-Gen. S. B.. C.B., obituary, 264 
Roemer, Dr. P.. Text-l>ook of Ophthalmology 
in the Form of Clinical Lectures, 1912 
(review), 1156 

Roentgen Pictures of Normal Subjects (Allas 
Typischer Boentgenbilder von Normalen 
Jdenscheii), (Dr. R. Grashey) (review), 158 
Roentgen rays, prophylactic use of, before and 
after operation for malignant disease (Dr. R. 
Knox), 753 ; (see al&o X rajs) 

Rogers, Ma.j. L., I.M.S., amoebic colitis in 
India, nrevalence, diagnosis, and emetine 
cure, 1C62; diagnostic and prognostic value 
of leucocyte counts in cirrhosis of the liver, 
355 ; note on his treatment of Asiatic cholera 
(Maj. J. W. D. Megaw), 1424. 1449 
Rogers, Dr. T. L.. obituary, 491 
Rolleston, Dr. H. D.. inaugural address on 
universities and medical education,delivered 
at the opening of the medical session of the 
Victoria University at Manchester. 927 
Rolleston, Dr. J. D., case of haemorrhage from 
the throat, 1507 

Romary, M. F. M., prophylaxis of paludism, 

488 

Rome, improved health conditions in, 422 
Romslev Sanatorium, 1546 
Rood. Dr. F. S., intravenous infusion ana's- 
thesia, 305 

Rooms, ill-ventilated, dangers of (stuffiness) 
(leading article), 766 

Roper, Dr. F. A , some cases of pyrexia, 
1589 

Rosebery, Lord, address at the London Hos¬ 
pital (tribute to the profession of medicine), 
34 

Ross, Dr. A , Fleming’s (Ilecht s) modification 
and the Wassermann reaction, 116 
Ross, Dr. E. A., case of meningitis in which 
the only organism that could be cultivated 
from the cerebrospinal fluid during life 
was a bacillus of the proteus group, 
1292 

Ross, Mr. H. C . the life cycle of the organism 
of syphilis, 11C5, 1178 

Ross, Dr. J. S.. a correction, 1464; dLcussion 
on nitrous oxide and oxygen as anaesthetic, 
1373: and Guv, Mr. W.. nitrous oxide and 
oxygen as anesthetic for dental and surgical 
purposes, 1372 

Ross. Sir R., study of tropical medicine as the 
price of empire, 1230 

Rost, Staff-Suig. Dr. G , climatic bubo, 1605 
Rost. Williams, Clegg, Duval, and Kedrowsky, 
leprosy cultures of, comparison between, 

456 

Rosyth, hospital accommodation at (Parlia¬ 
mentary question), 1121; housing of workers 
at (Parliamentary qutstion), 1198 
Roth, Mr. P. B., case for diagnosis, ? osteitis 
deformans, 1510 ; case of traumatic myositis 
ossificans, 1078; treatment of flat-foot, 
690 

Roth, Mr. P. B., and Opensbaw, Mr. T. H., 
C.M.G., the treatment of Pott’s disease, 
1708 

Rothschild, Lord, British Red Cross Fund, 
1179 

Rotunda Hospital, Dublin, Information for 
students t34 

RouUies, Dr., total resection of the stomach, 
976 

Routh. Dr. A. J. M., discussion on treatment of 
the inflammatory diseases of the uterine 
agj>endagcs, 311; discussion on eclampsia, 

Row, Dr. R., some experimental facts re Indian 
kala-azar, 456 

Rowlands, Mr. R. A., Hygiene for Teachers, 
1912 (review), 1518 

fiowlette, Dr. K. J., case of tubal pregnancy, 
1513 

Row’s, Dr. R. G.,and Orr, Dr r *‘ ,/ vflaromatory 
reactions produced in ' „nal cor ^ by 
infection of its lymp v ..i, 1166 

Roxburgh, Berwick, Selkirk District 

Asylum, annual report for the year 1911-12, 
1455 

Royal and District Asvlums, Dundee, informa¬ 
tion for students, 621 

Royal Academy of Medicine in^Ireland, 1111; 
transactions of, 1159 


Royal Albert Institution, Lancaster, 1326 
Royal Army Medical College, 555 
Royal Army Medical Corps, examinations in, 
641 ; prospects in, 645 

Royal Berkshire Hospital, Reading, informa¬ 
tion for students. 611 

Royal City of Dublin Hospital, staff of, 
634 

Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh, 
Membership and Fellowship. 623; Royal 
College of Surgeons of Edinburgh. Royal 
Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons of 
Glasgow, conjoint examination held by, 622; 
diploma in public health, 653 
Royal College of Physicians of Ireland, annual 
meeting, 1252: information for students, 
630; and Koval College of Surgeons in 
Ireland, conjoint examinations, 631; diploma 
in public health. 654 

Royal College of Physicians of London, 
comitla, 329; Fellowship, 603; meeting of 
comitla, 1314,1742: membership, regulations 
for examination. 603; and Royal College of 
Surgeons of England, diploma in public 
health. 653; pass-lists, 342, 1475 
Royal Co. lege of Surgeons of Edinburgh, 
Fellowship, 623; licence in dental surgery, 
655; pass-lists. 1261; single licence, 623 
Royal College of Surgeons of England. 126; 
annual meeting, 1532; annual meeting of 
Fellows and Members of, 1679; position of 
members, 1540; diploma in dental surgery, 654; 
election of members of Council at, 97 ; Fellow¬ 
ship, regulations for examination, 603 ; 
grant to, 1236; important additions to 
museum. 35; meetings of Council. 177, 332, 
1089, 1170, H64, 1744; new calendar, 1032; 
new medicolegal collection at museum 
of. 740; pass-lists, 200, 417, 1049, 1119, 
1475 

Royal College of Surgeons In Ireland, informa¬ 
tion for siudeots, 631; licence in dental 
surgery. 656 ; schools of Lurgery, information 
for students. 632 

Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons of 
Edinburgh and Royal Faculty of Physicians 
and Surgeons of Glasgow, pass lists, 417 
Royal Colleges of Scotland, statement of, to 
medical profession In Scoiland, relating to 
National Insurance Act, 1753 
Royal Commission on Sowage Disposal, eighth 
report on, 1530; on Vivisection iParlia- 
mentary question). 346 
Royal Cornwall Infirmary, Truro, 543 
Royal County Sussex Hospital, Brighton, 
information for studeuts, 610 
Royal Dental Hospital of London, 921 ; annual 
dinner, 1557; school of Dental Surgery, 
information for students, 658 
Royal Devon and Exeter Hospital, information 
for students, 610 

Royal Ear Hospital, Soho, information Lr 
students, 609 

Royal Eye Hospital, Southwark, information 
for students. 608 

Royal Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons of 
Glasgow, Fellowship, 623; licence in dental 
surgery, 656 

Royal Free Hospital, appeal for funds to pro¬ 
vide a new out patient departineut, 1303 ; 
new outpatient department for, 1051; 
opening of session, introductory address by 
Dr. Jane Walker, 935; site for proposed en¬ 
largement, 344 

Royal Hants County Hospital, Winchester, 
information for students, 612 
Royal Hospital, Portsmouth, information for 
students. 611 

Royal Hospital, Sheffield, 261 
Royal Hospital for Diseases of the Chest, City- 
road, information for students, 606, 667; 
Medical School, courses of lectures, 1052; 
winter session, 1120 

Royal Hospital for Sick Children, Information 
for students, 619; Edinburgh, information 
for students, 616 ; Glasgow, 412 
Royal Humane Society, awatd to medical 
man, 1401 

ltoval Iufirmary, Bristol, 410; T.R.H. the 
King and t^ueen at, 50 

Royal Infirmary, Dundee, information for 
students. 621 

Royal Infirmary, Edinburgh, statement of 
medical staff of, relating to Rational In¬ 
surance Act, 190 

Royal Infirmary, Glasgow, information for 
students, 618 ; year’s work in. 1726 
Royal Infirmary, Liverpool, staff of, 595 
Royal Infirmary, Manchester, post-graduate 
lectures at, IC43 

Royal Infirmary, Sheffield, 261; staff of, 600 
Royal Institute of Public Health, congress at 
Berliu, 100, 329; inlormatiou for students, 
661 

Royal London Opthalrnlc Hospital, City-road, 
information for students, 608 
Royal Medical Benevolent Fund, 4CC, 718, 
1261 

Royal Meteorological Society, 1621 


Royal Microscopical Society, 57, 1556; conver¬ 
sazione of, 1262 

Royal Naval College, Osborne, 1749 
Royal Naval Medical Servioe, regulations, 
examinations, and conditions ot service, 
636 

Royal Navy (Italian), hospital ships of, 488 
Royal Navy Medical Club, annual dinner, 
1393 

Royal Sanitary Institute. 858; opening of 
congress and exhibition at York, 323; and 
Parkes Museum, information for students. 
661 

Koval Sanitary Institute at Torquay, 267 
Royal Society, 250th anniversary of, 169 
Royal Scclety of Arts, 1524 
Royal Society of Medicine, 36 ; “at home "of, 
1740 : developments in, 251; and the Society 
of Tropical Me Heine and Hygiene, relations 
existing between, 1395 ; suggested change of 
name, 1750 

Royal South Hants and Southampton Hos¬ 
pital. information for students, 612 
Royal Southern Hospital, Liverpool, staff of, 

595 

Royal Surgical Aid Society, 1623 
Royal Victoria Eye and Ear Hospital, Dublin, 
staff of, 634 

Royal Victoria Hospital, Belfast, 1252; staff of, 

630 

Royal Victoria Hospital for Consumption, 
Edinburgh, 1467 

Royal Victoria Infirmary, Newcaatle-on-Tyne, 
information lor students, 591 
Royal Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital, 
information for st udents, 608 
Ruata, Prof. C., “continuous inhalations’* 
treatment of tuberculosis, 1463 
Rubens-Duval. M. H., and Cheron, M. H., 
cure of inoperable cancer of the cervix uteri • 
by radium, 1385 

Rubner, Prof. Max, food of German workman, 
1180; invest igations into the nature of oell 
life, 1114 

Riib>amen, Dr., poisoning from use of oil of 
camphor in the peritoneum, 546 
Ruge, Prof. R , and Werth, Dr. M. zur, Tropen- 
kraukhelten und Tropenhyglene, 1912 
(review), 952 

Ruh, Dr. H. O., histological changes in 
salvarsan poisoning. 1234 
Bundle, Dr. C.. considerations of temperature 
iu selection of iaseB for treatment by tuber¬ 
culin, 1368 ; discussion on acute suppuration 
in mid de ear, neglect of, and proper treat¬ 
ment, 386; on isolation in scarlet fever, 
522 

Rural districts, medical attendance in, under 
Natioual Insurance Act (Parliamentary 
question). 1626 

Rural population, displacement of, in Canada, 
1041 

Russ, Mr. C., some observations concerning 
syphilitic sera, 294 

Russell, I)r. A. C., case of vertical fracture of 
the patella and Charcot’s disease, 1649 
Russell, Dr. A. W., ovarian cysts, 1302; soft 
cancer of the uterine body, 1302 ; widening 
of the scope of Caesarean section, 1726 
Russell, Dr. W., cerebral angiospasm, 1541 
medical profession and the National In¬ 
surance Act, 186,1544 ; post graduate lecture 
on motor aud speech paralyses duo to 
cerebral angiospasm, delivered at Edin¬ 
burgh, 1349; treatment of a case of lympho¬ 
sarcoma by radium, 13/3 
Russia, cholera in, 483, 913; conditions of 
practice for British medical men Id, 
716 

Rusty hot water, 321 

Rutherford, Prof. E., chemical action of the 
radiation of radium, 304 
Rutherford, Dr. W. J., and Williams, Mr. D. C., 
medical profession and the National Insur¬ 
ance Act, 1397 

Rutherfurd, Mr. H , four cases of acute intes¬ 
tinal obstruction. 1514 : rupture of the right 
ligamentum patella*, 1514 
Rutlandshire, public medical servioe recently 
established iu, 307 

Ryley, Capt. C , discussion on sanitation on 
agricultural estates in the tropics, 528 


S 


Sabouraud, Dr. li., acne and seborrhoea, causa¬ 
tion and treatment of, 464 
Saccharometer, new, 161 

Sachs, Mr. E. O., fire protection in London and 
the London County Council. 1543 
Sacro iliac joint, surgery of. 447 
Sacro-luinbar region, abuudant hairy growth 
over, two cases, 1655 

Sacnger. Dr.,and Wilbrand, Dr. U.,Die Neuro- 
logiedcs Auger, Vol. IV., Part II., Diseases of 
the Optic Pa K lk, with Special Reference to 
Choked Disc, 1912 (review), 1017 
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Sago, mouldy, cough due to (Parliamentary 
question), $19 

Sahll. Prof. H,. S&hll's tuberculin treatment, 
including a discussion of the nature and 
action of tuberculin and of immunity to 
tuberculosis, 1224 

Sailors, Board of Trade standard of eyesight 
for, 384 ; and soldiers, sanatorium benefit for 
(Parliamentary question), 1336 
Bainsbury, Dr. H., remarks on case of Dneumo- 
cocc&l cerebro-spinal meningitis, 1295 
8t. Andrew’s Ambulance Association, 1467 
St. Andrews (United College, St. Andrews and 
University College, Dundee), University of, 
information for students, 620 
St. Andrews. University of, graduation cere¬ 
mony at, 263: honorary degrees, 559, 799 
St. Andrews University Court, inclusive fee, 
337 

St. Anno Asylum, Paris, 846 
St. Austell urban council and Local Govern¬ 
ment Board, discussion between, relating to 
election of medical officer, 974 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital, annual dinner, 
990; Austrian gift to, 1351 ; and College, In¬ 
formation for students, 579; medical school, 
award of entrance scholarships, 990 
St. George’s Hospital, annual dinner, 1051; 
information for students, 580; opening of 
session, introductory address by Mr. JEL. B. 
Grimsdale, 937; medical school, university 
entrance scholarships, award of, 1015 
St. Holens, county borough of, annual report 
of medical officer of health, 719; typhoid 
fever at, 53 

St. Helens Act, 1911, first case of compulsory 
detention of consumptive under powers of, 
790 

St. John Ambulance Association class in 
Constantinople, 1314 

St. John Ambulance Association in India, 
194 

St. John’s Hospital for Diseases of the Skin, 
Leicester-square, information for students, 
609 

St. Luke's Day, medical service In Liverpool, 
1109 

St. Mary’s Hospital, information for students, 
584; opening of session and annual dinner, 
1C5G: medical wshool, award of entrance 
scholarships, 989 

St. Marys Hospitals, Manchester, 49 
St. Mungo'B College and Glasgow Royal In¬ 
firmary, information for students, 618 
St. Paul’s, Dean of, and Christian Science, 
1243 

St. Peter Asylum at Marseilles, 845 
St. Peter’s Hospital for Stone and other 
Urinary Diseases, information for students, 

609 

St. Thomas’s Hospital, information for 
students, 535: medical school, award of 
scholarship, 274 

St. Vincent’s Hospital and Dispensary, Dublin, 
staff of, 634 

Balariesof dispensary doctors, 1111; of Poor- 
law medical officers of Belfast, 1468; of tuber¬ 
culosis officers in Ireland, 673 
Salary of medical officer, intervention of Local 
Government Board as to, 1195 
Salford, effect of milk-feed on school children 
in, 189 ; heavy mortality of children in, 49 
Salford Royal Hospital, generous offer to, 
1325; post-graduate demonstrations at, 1043 
Salisbury General Infirmary, information for 
students, 611 

Salmond, Dr. R.W. A., and Knox, Dr. R., an 
analysis of in juries to the bones at the wrist, 
based on the radiographic examination of 214 
cases, 1213 

Salonika, fugitives from, small pox among, 
1756 

Salop Infirmary, Shrewsbury, information for 
students, 611 

Salvarsan, administration of, followed by cure 
of angio-neurotic oedema, 470; Employment 
of (Die Anwendung des Salvaraans) (Dr. R. 
Lenzmann) (review), 1158; intravenous In¬ 
jections of, in Sydenham's chorea, 1756; 
poisoning from, histological changes in, 
1234 ; (" 606 ”) and Wassermann re¬ 

action, bearing of, on tabes and general 
paralysis, 501; in Diagnosis and Treat¬ 
ment of Syphilis (Dr. C. H. Browning 
and others) (review), 1658; treatment by, of 
rabies, cure, 918; of Syphilis with (Dr. W, 
Wechaelmann) (review), 90; use of, in 
diseases of eye, 525; and arsenious acid, 
comparative value of, in blood and other 
non-syphllltic diseases, 315; in syphilis, 
445; in treatment of syphilis, 463 
Salzburg, anti-alcohol congress in, 917 
Salzer, Prof. F., Diagnose und Fehldiagnose 
von Gebirnerkrankungen aus der Papilla 
Nerve Optici (review), 1517 
Sampson, Mr. II. H„ operative treatment of 
simple fracture of the long bones in 
children, 433; discussion on intestinal stasis, 
1722 


Sanatoria accommodation In England (Parlia¬ 
mentary questions', 345; administration tn 
Ireland and medical Inspectors (Parlia¬ 
mentary question, 1263; beds in (Parlia¬ 
mentary question). 1559; benefits In Isle of 
Wight (Parliamentary question, 1263 ; grants 
in Ireland (Parliamentary question), bl; in 
Ireland (Parliamentary question), 1263,1693; 
tn Lincolnshire (Parliamentary question), 
1263 

Sanatorium, joint, for Stockport and other 
towns, scheme for, 1043 
Sanatorium accommodation. (Parliamentary 
question), 1626, 1763; in Essex (Parlia¬ 
mentary question), 1763 
Sanatorium benefit, administration of, 125; 
administration of, in Londou, 1671, 1743 ; 
under National Insurance Act, 340; under 
National Insurance Act (leading article), 
1482; in Bristol, 673, 1248; in Ireland. 728, 
793, 1548,1751 ; application forms for (Parlia¬ 
mentary question), 345; certificates for (Par¬ 
liamentary question), 61; Immediate admin¬ 
istration of (Parliamentary question), 420 ; 
incidence of (Parliamentary question), 1559; 
limited by funds available (Parliamentary 
question). 419; memorandum of, administra¬ 
tion of, 197; organisation of, in Bristol, 
558; (Parliamentary question), 129, 203,419, 
1052, 1407,1626, 1762 ; possibilities of (Parlia¬ 
mentary question), 1693; problem of (leading 
article). 164 ; provision of food and 
clothing for patients in receipt of, 1467; 
provision for. in London, 1388; ques¬ 
tion of, in Scotland, 1616; and Scottish 
Insurance Committees, 1693; suggested 
abolition of (Parliamentary question), 420; 
supplies of food as part of, 793; under 
National Insurance Act, 914 ; resolutions as 
to, 915; and Irish county councils (Parlia¬ 
mentary question). 345; and Local Govern¬ 
ment Board in Dublin, 1045; and medical 
officers of health (Parliamentary question), 
346; and supplies of cod-liver oil (Parlia¬ 
mentary question), 276 ; and Women's 
National Health Association, 263, 728; for 
soldiers and sailors (Parliamentary question). 
1336; in Aberdeen. 1111; in Belfast, 856; in 
Birmingham. 791; in Bristol, 974 ; in Cardiff, 
1249; in county Cork (Parliamentary 
question), 1192; in Derby and Sheffield 
(Parliamentary question), 1626; in Liver¬ 
pool, local sub-committee working under 
difficulties, 727; in London. 921 ; In Wilt¬ 
shire (Parliamentary question), 275, 276,277; 
grant for Londonderry (Parliamentary ques¬ 
tion), 1336 ; in West Riding (Parliamentary 
question), 1694, 1763 

Sanatorium grants in Ireland (Parliamentary 
question), 1477 ; patients in Munster (Parlia¬ 
mentary question), 1264 ; treatment, pro¬ 
vision of (Parliamentary question), 202; of 
dependents of insured persons (Parlia¬ 
mentary question), 1336; for Reading 
patients (Parliamentary question), 1336 
Sanatorium treatment of tuberculosis, accom¬ 
modation In Bristol. 1466 
Sanatorium treatment and East Sussex, 1476; 
in the Holland Division (Parliamentary 
question), 1559; in Ireland (Parliamentary 
question), 1694 ; in Monmouthshire, 
1546 

Sanatorium*, cost of, under Insurance Act, and 
Lancashire county council, 409 ; inspection of 
(Parliamentary question), 346; maintenance 
of (Parliamentary question), 1763; provision 
of, in Kincardine, 337; thirty sanatoriums 
approved (Parliamentary question), 346; 
under National Insurance Act (Parliamen¬ 
tary question), 1477; for consumptives in 
Switzerland, 113; (four) approved in Ireland 
(Parliamentary question), 419; Devon and 
Cornwall Sanatorium for Consumptives, 
Dldworthy, 53; Heswall Sanatorium, 1326 ; 
Lewis Jubilee Sanatorium, Bengal, 194; 
Peamount Sanatorium, 338. 412, 1252, 

1406; Queen's County Sanatorium, 1401; 
Romsley Sanatorium. 1546 ; Stanhope 
Sanatoriums, 57; Winsley Sanatorium, 
1249 

Sand, Dr. R.. effects of temporary complete 
stoppage of the circulation in man, 

168 

Sand-flies. 740, 1339 

Sanders. Georgiana J., Modern Methods In 
Nursing, 1912 (review), 885 
Sand with. Dr. F. M., appointment of, 1741; 
sleeping sickness, 1666 

Sanitary administration, expanding scope of, 
1120 

Sanitarj T commissioner to the Government of 
India, duties of, 1115 

Sanitary condition of Prestwich (Parlia¬ 
mentary question), 1694 
Sanitary inspectors, Indian, 123 
Sanitary Inspectors’ Association, meeting of 
South-Western centre of, 411 
Sanitary service. Indian, 123 
Sanitary statistics in France, 916 


Sanitation, defective, of Port Isaac, Cornwall, 
1249; improved, in Liverpool, results of, 
1182; and,cen trail sation, 1247 ; and health in 
Ashanti, 739; and health in Northern 
Nigeria, 1562; and health in Sierra Leone. 
1563; and Hygiene, Military (Dr. C. H. 
Melville) (review), 760; of agricultural 
estates in British Guiana, 527; in Malaya. 
527 ; in Tropics, 527; of bakehouses, 176 f of 
Nottingham, recent reforms in, 43; on 
American farms, 1399 

Sarooma, melanotic, treatment with Coley’s 
fluid, 881; resection of caecum, ileaesreal 
valve, appeudix, and five inches of ileum 
for, 1365; and carcinoma of same breast 
(Dr. E. H. Kettle), 750; of bowel, 220; of 
choroid, 1366; of foot, 1719; of long bones, 
treatment of (Sir F. Eve), 1365; of rectum, 
rarity of, 336 

Sarcomata and myelomata of long bones, 1362 ; 
discussion on, 1435 

Sargent, Mr. P., discussion on hedonal anes¬ 
thesia, 1298 

Saucepans, enamelled, danger of, and objection 
to, by Kaiser, 565 

Sauerbruch, Dr. J., andSohumacher. Dr. E. D.„ 
Technlk der Thoraxchirurgie (review), 1156 
Saundby, Prof. R., discussion on pathogenesis, 
diagnosis, and medical treatment of gastric 
ulcer, 372 

Saunders, Dr. A. E. f and Firth, Dr. A. C. D.. 
eight cretins and two children affected with 
goitre, 1374 

Saunderson, Mr. R., medical profession and 
the National Insurance Act, 1245 
Savage, Dr. G. C., Ophthalmic Myology A 
Systematic Treatise on the Ocular Muscles, 
second edition (review), 1441 
Savage, Sir G. II., an address on mental dis¬ 
orders, presidential address delivered before 
the Section of Psychiatry, Royal Soclerv 
of Medicine. 1134, 1165 

Savage, Dr. W. G., significance of varieties of 
B. coll in water-supplies, 312 
Savlll, Dr. A. and others, forcible feeding of 
suffrage prisoners. 119, 185, 549 ; X ray treat¬ 
ment of hypertrichosis, 513 
Savill, Dr. T. D. (the late), System of Clinical 
Medicine, dealing with the Diagnosis, Pro- 
nosis, and Treatment of Disease, for 
tudents and Practitioners, 1912 (review*. 
1087 

Savill Prize, 1052 

Sawyer, Sir J., Coprostasis, 1912 (review), 
1228 

Bayer, Dr. Bttie, White Slave Traffic Bill, 
969 

Scandinavia, conditions of practice for British 
medical men in, 715 

Scapula, winging of, from paralysis of serratus 
magnus, operative treatment of, 470 
Scarlet fever followed by acute abdominal 
aortitis, 3%; isolation in, 522; malignant, 
death in 30 hours, necropsy, 758; purpura 
fulminans os sequela* of. 165; return coses of. 
560 ; In Belfast, 856,1328 
Scarlet red, therapeutics of, 1678 
Scbkfer. Prof. E. A., Life, its Nature, Orgin. 
and Maintenance, 1912 (review), 1227 ; pres 1 
dential address on the nature, origin, and 
maintenance of life, delivered before th- 
British Association for the Advancement of 
Science,675 ; (leading article). 703 ; Text-book 
of Microscopic Anatomy. Vol. II., Part I., c: 
Quain’B Elements of Anatomy, 1912 (review . 
368 

Sohamberg. Dr. J. F., Diseases of the Skin sad 
the Eruptive Fevers, second edition (review :. 
1441 

Scharlieb, Mrs. M. A., discussion ->n 
eclampsia, 459; treatment of the inftocc 
matory diseases of the uterine appendages. 
311 

Schefller, Dr., Les Medicaments en Clin loot 
1912 (review), 1305 

Scheuer, Dr. O., Taschonbuoh fur die Behand 
lung der Hautkrankheiten fur Prakttscbe 
Aerzte (review), 887 
Schiff Home of Recovery, 1686 
Schiller, Dr. F. S. O., discussion on eduoatMr 
and eugenics, 328 

Schittenhelm, Dr. A., and Brugsch. Dr. 
Th., Lehrbuch kllnlscber Untersuchoag* 
methoden fiir Studierende und Aerate, 1SL 
(review), 884 

Schizophrenic Negativism, Theory of (Dr. A 
Bleuler) (review), 1730 

Schlesinger, Mr. B. G., discussion on spolia¬ 
tion of physiological investigation t- 
surgery, 1220 

Schofield, Dr. A. T., and Leslie, Dr. M. 
Psychasthenia and Its differentiation tr 
neurasthenia, 539 

Scholz, Dr. JL, Anomale Kinder, 1912 r- 
view), 699 

School, open-air, proposed for Merthyr, 12f0 
School children, defective treatment-, sibrrv 
for, adopted by Hove education oommtiw. 
924; effect of milk-feed on, in Salford. 1&, 
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general and Individual medical care for, 544 ; 
health of. affected by street traffic noises, 
914 ; medical inspection of. and lees of Poor- 
law medical officers, 165; medical inspection 
of, in Queensland, 1553; in Bristol, 410; in 
connexion with industrial insurance, 900 ; in 
Warwickshire, 261 ; Instruction on. 263 ; 
medical treatment of, in London, 254; 
in Scotland, 1744, 1754; and measles (Parlia¬ 
mentary question), 277 ; of Austria, decrease 
of, consequent on declining birth-rate, 1469; 
of London, arrangements for medical treat¬ 
ment of during 1912-13, 1389; dental treat¬ 
ment of, 1389; medical treatment of, 1098, 
1546; of Newcastle, medical officer's report 
on. 120; tuberculosis in. 1756 
School clinics, establishment of, atNelson, 955; 

for Monmouthshire, 854 
Sohool Dental Clinic**, Foundation and 

Management of (Mr. C. E. Wallis) (review), 
1021 

School Hygiene (review), 92, 765 
School medical inspector, election of, for 

Exeter, 792 

School medical officers, reports of, 906, 

1172 

School medical offieerships under London 

County Council, appointments to, 418 
School of Medicine of the Itoyal Colleges, 
Edinburgh, information for students, 614 
School of Physic in Ireland, Trinity Co lege 
post-graduate classes, 793 
School of Tropical Medicine in Calcutta, 
1557 

Schools, curriculum of, proper distribution of 
meals and recreation in, 839; diet in, 768; 
disinfection of, 1181 ; inspection of, in 
Cauarla, 99 ; Medical, of London, opening of, 
781 ; open-air, 1042 ; open-air, under Glasgow 
School Board, 1547; in Florence, 1113; in 
United States, 1114 ; use of, for housing 
visitors in Vienna. 917 ; in South Africa. 978 
of medicine (extra-mural) at Edinburgh 
(Parliamentary question!. 1407 ; of Swansea, 
dental treatment in, 1682; of New Jersey, 
sex hygiene to be taught in, 266 
Schools of medicine (extra-mural) in Scotland 
(Parliamentary question). 1626 
Schottlaender, Dr. J., and Kerinauner, Dr. F.. 
Zur Kemifnis des Uteruskarzinom?, 1912 
(review), 950 

Schumacher, Dr. E. D., and Sauerbruch, Dr. J., 
Teehnlk der Thoraxohirurgie (review), 
1155 

Schwalbe, Dr. E., Die Morphologic der Miss- 
bildungen des Menschen und der Tiere, 
Herausg. von III.-VIII. Teil, 1912 (review), 

1085 

Schwartze's operation, indications for, 458 
Science, bequests in aid of, in Prance, 729 ; 
Congress ior the advancement of, 729; Ex¬ 
perimental. Domestic (Dr. R. II. Jones) 
(review), 832 ; Natural, Cinematograph as 
Aid to (Mr. L. Donaldson) (review), 833; 
and medicine, results of classical training in 
regard to. 927 

4 ‘ Science French Course ” (Dr. C. W, P. 
Moffatt) (review), 1021 

Sciences, Contemporary, Idea of God in, the 
Marvels of the Human Body (Drs. L. and 
P. Murat) (review), 761 

Sciences, Medical and Natural, history of 
First National Congress of, 1330 
Scientific Investigation, Advances in (Fort- 
schritte der Naturwlssensehaftlichen For- 
schung: Band IV., herausgegeben von Prof. 
Dr. E. Abderhalden) (review), 368 
Scientific Institutions, ancillary, information 
for students, 660 

Scientific research, new institute for, near 
Paris, 1328 

Sclera, affections of, treatment in general 
practice, 15 ; metastatic abscess of, followed 
hv perforation and prolapse of iris, 1649 
Sclerema cutis, adultorura, case of, 1365 
Sclerodormia with calcareous deposits in sub¬ 
cutaneous tissues of fingers, case of, 1083 
Sclerosis, disseminated case of, 1511 
Scoliosis, physiological, 520; treatment of, 
1549 

Scotland, Correspondence from Insur¬ 
ance Act and insurance of Nurses ; Sick 
Children’s Hospital Fnnd, Aberdeen; 
Aberdeen University : visit of oversea 
delegates, 51—National Insurance Act and 
the medical staff of the Royal Infirmary of 
Edinburgh, 190—National Insurance Act and 
the profession in Edinburgh ; Aberdeen 
medical men and the National Insurance 
Act; Medical opposition to the Insurance 
Act in Elgin and Nairn; Report of the 
medical officer of health of Edinburgh; 
Graduation ceremonial at Edinburgh Uni¬ 
versity, 260—Scottish Joint Hospital Board 
and its medical superintendent ; St. 
Andrew’s University graduation ceremony; 
Instruction on medical inspection of school 
children ; Kingseat Asylum, Aberdeen, 263— 


Kincardine and the provision of sana- 
toriums ; Post graduate Instruction at the 
Glasgow Royal Infirmary ; St. Andrew's Uni¬ 
versity Court: the inclusive fee; University 
of Aberdeen : the vacant chairs ; Aberdeen 
6chool Board : assistant medical officership : 
Aberdeen Medical Corps in c*mp, 337—Royal 
Hospital for Sick Children, Glasgow, 412— 
Tuberculosis dispensary lor Paisley ; Post¬ 
graduate classes at Western Dispensary, 
Glasgow, 413 —University of Edinburgh : 
retirement of Professor Greenfield; Edin¬ 
burgh Hoyal Infirmary and the National 
Insurance Act; British Dental Association, 
486-New hospital for Glasgow; Aberdeen 
University : chair of medicine, 487- 
Census of Glasgow; University of St. 
Andrews, honorary degrees, 559—Return 
cases of scarlet fever; Bursary for the 
University of Aberdeen. 560- Highland and 
Islands Medical Service, 727—Banffshire 
doctors and the Insurance Act; Infant 
mortality and tuberculosis in Dundee; The 
late Dr. Andrew Wilson; Aberdeen Royal 
Infirmary, 728—Overcrowding in Glasgow'; 
Treatment of phthisis in Greenock ; chair of 
midwifery In Aberdeen University, 792— 
Tuberculosis in At>erdeen, the recommenda¬ 
tions of the radical officer of health, 854 — 
Sanitary Congress at Montrose; Glasgow 
Maternity Hospital ; Nurses’ Home at 
Dumfries Infirmary : Smoke abatement 
crusade in Glasgow, 975—Medical profession 
and the Insurance Act; Medical men and 
Advisory Committees; Infantile mortality 
In Glasgow; Appointments at Atordcen 
Royal Infirmary; Smallpox in Kirkcaldy; 
Bequests to Perth institutions, 1044— 
Arbroath Infirmary and Sunday concerts, 
104b—University of Edinburgh ; Diphtheria 
in Edinburgh ; University of Aberdeen, 
opening of session, 1110—Sanatorium benefit 
in Aberdeen ; Medical service in Lewis, 1111 
—Edinburgh University, the proposed chair 
in bacteriology, inclusive fees; The late Dr. 
Sophia Jex-Blake; Alford Hospital affairs; 
Excessive fatality of non notifiable epidemic 
diseases, 1250; University of Aberdeen, chair 
of midwifery; Aberdeen town council and 
medical fees under the Insurance Act; 
Elgin and Nairn Insurance Committee; 
Medical attendance and the Insurance Act in 
Dundee ; Medical service in the Highlands 
and Islands, 1251—Edinburgh Infants' Home; 
Public medical service scheme ; small-pox in 
Kirkcaldy; Typhoid epidemic in Aberdeen; 
Highland and Islands medical service, 1326 - 
Education of imbecile children ; Measles in 
Golspie, 1327—Royal Victoria Hospital for 
Consumption, Edinburgh ; Antivivisection 
shop; Hard ships during disinfection; St. 
Andrew’s Ambulance Association ; Care of 
consumptives in Glasgow; Medical profession 
in the North of Scotland and the National 
Insurance Act, 1467— Edinburgh anti-tuber¬ 
culosis scheme, 1546— Open-air sohool under 
Glasgow school board; Aberdeen school 
board ; Medical officer's third Annual report, 
1547—Extension of Inverurie Hospital, 1548 
—Medical and Dental Defence Union of 
Scotland; Question of sanatorium benefit; 
Aberdeen Royal Infirmary; New out-patient 
department; Practitioner’s jubilee, 1616; 
The new presidents; Medical charities in 
Glasgow : Gla»gow and West of Scotland Cor¬ 
poration of Trained Nurses, 1683—National 
Insurance Ac t: country practice in sparsely 

P opulated districts in Scotland; National 
nsurance Act: a statement from the Royal 
Colleges to the medical profession in Scot¬ 
land ; School children and medical treatment, 
1753, 1754 

Scotland, extra-mural schools of medicinoon 
(Parliamentary question), 1626; East of, 
medical practitioners of, and National 
Insurance Act, 55 ; Insurance Committees 
of, and sanatorium benefit, 1693; medical 
benefits under National Insurance Act in, 
issued as White Paper, 1192; medical men 
on Insurance Committees (Parliamentary 
question), 346 ; medical treatment of school 
children in, 1744 ; North of, resolution of 
medical men of, in regard to National In¬ 
surance Act, 1467 ; pharmaceutical chemists 
in, and Insurance Act (Parliamentary ques¬ 
tion), 129; rural practitioners in (Parliamen¬ 
tary question), 1407; sale of milk in (Parlia¬ 
mentary question), 1122; vaccination exemp¬ 
tions in (Parliamentary question), 344 
Scott, Dr. N. 0., noto on intractable otorrhcea 
due to latent empyema of the antrum of 
Highmore, 155 

Scott, Mr. S. G„ cervical ribs, 519 ; discussion 
on sarcomata and myelomata of tho long 
bones, 1437 

Scott. Mr. T. B., and Mr. G. B., record of the 
treatment of bacterial infections by auto¬ 
genous vaccines. 879 


Scritti Medici in Omaggio a Augusto Murri, 
1912 (review), 240 

Scrotum, papilliform lesions of. with multiple 
petechial spots on trunk and limbs, 540 
Sea-sickness, reflex stimulation of vagus centre 
in, 1338; and Health (Manual for Travellers) 
(Dr. J. Byrne) (review*), 765 
Seamens Hospital Society, information for 
students, 604 ; post-graduate study at, 
655 

Searchlights at. sea, 1466 

Seaside homes and “Alpine colonies" in Italy, 
340 

Seaton, Dr. E. C.. Infectious Diseases and 
their Preventive Treatment (review), 27 
Seborrhua and acne, causation and treatment 
of, 464 

Secretions, internal, and mental states, rela¬ 
tionship between, 1137 
Seiidon, rase of. 1454 
Svgond. Prof. P., obituary, 1402 
Seleniol. colloidal, 1519 

Seller, Prof. W., address on medical juris¬ 
prudence, 49 

Selwyn, Mrs., death of. 194 

Semelaigne, Dr.K.. Alh'nistes et Philanthropes, 

1912 (review'), 953 

Semilunar cartilages, injuries to, 1013 ; personal 
cxpericnceof 449cases of operation (Dr. A. M. 
Martin), 1067 ; loose, definition of, 1242 
Senescence and death, 6S4 

Septic diseases of knee-joint, four cases of, of 
various origins, 1510 

Septlca'inia, following septic laryngitis, case 
of, 512; with local endocardial lesions, with 
records of nine cases i Dr. J. Henderson), 745; 
pyocyaueus, case of, 1514 
Sequolra, Dr. J. fl., treatment of ringworm, 
962 

Sera. new. 1180 ; syphilitic, some observations 
concerning (Mr. C. Russ), 294 
Sergeant, Mr. K., discussion on administrative 
measures in tuberculosis, 382 
Serrntus magnus, winging of rcapula from 
paralysis of, operative treatment of, 470 
Service Memories(Surg.-Gen. Sir A. D. Home) 
(review), 27 

Services, naval and military, medical, 46, 
113, 181, 257, 333. 406. 477, 554, 722, 785, 
848. 910, 967. 1034, 1101. 1175, 1240,1317, 1392, 
1458, 1537, 1608, 167o, 1747,1835 ; present con¬ 
ditions of, 635 ; report on, to General Medical 
Council, 1595 

Seton, Maj. B. G., and Gould, Maj. J., Indian 
Medical Service, being a Synopsis of the 
Rules and Regulations Regarding Pay, Pro¬ 
motion, Pension, Leave, Examinations, Ac., 
in thel.M.S., both Military and Civil, 1912 
(review). 515 

Sever, Dr. J. W., On Epiphysitis of the Os 
Calcis (review), 322 

Seville, Dr. C. F., medicnl profession and 
National Insurance Act, 1038 
Sewage Disposal, Royal Commission on, Eighth 
Report of, 1530 

Sewage sludge, disposal and utilisation of, 1310; 
water polluted by, new method of demon¬ 
strating presence of bacillus coli in (I)r. G. C. 
Purvis), 438 ; of Wigan, reckless expenditure 
on, 1120 

Sewerage of BAth, 559; of Camborne (Corn¬ 
wall), 730; of Sydney, 1055 
Sex hygiene, 1465 

Sex ratio at birth, influence of industrial em¬ 
ployment of married women upon (Dr. H. R. 
Jones), 399 

" Sex teaching," methods of, 1465 
Sexes, differences in proportion of, 353; estab¬ 
lishment of differences in, in formation of 
nucleated cell, 680 ; proportion of effects of 
nutrition upon, 354 

Shaftesbury, rural district and borough of, 
general sanitary circumstances and adminis¬ 
tration of, 44 

Shanghai, publio health in, 784 
Shannon, Dr. D., rupture of the uterus in a 
case of concealed accidental haemorrhage, 531; 
unusual indication for Ca?sarean section, 
1727 

Sharp, Mr. A„ laryngeal tuberculosis, 1375 
Sharp, Dr. J. G., discussion on action of cod- 
liver oil in phthisis, 315 ; and Branson, Mr. 
F. W., standardisation of digitalis, 405 
Shattock, Mr. S. G., microscopic structure of 
urate calculi, 1151 

Shaw, Mr. E. II., action of radium and 
X rays in malignant growths, 304; cases 
illustrating the value of an examination of 
the blood, 286 ; discussion on sarcomata and 
myelomata of the long bones, 1436 
Shaw, Dr. H. Batty, and Hopkins, Mr. P., 
boy, aged 7, with (1) double-jointedness; 
(2) dermatolysis (‘‘elastic skin”) with great 
friability of the skin And excessive tendency 
to bruising; and (3) multiple subcutaneous 
tumours on the limbs (j* fibromata, ? neuro¬ 
mata), 1077 

Sh&w, John, consideration of papers of, 902; 
paper on partial paralysis, 901 
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Shaw, Dr. L., resolution of National Medical 
Union regarding, 1760 

Sheffield, clt.y of, rep »rt of school medic-tl 
officer. 906; sanatorium benefit in (Parlia¬ 
mentary question), 1626 

Sheffield, Correspondence from.— Patho 
logical department of the University; Royal 
Infirmary; Royal Hoipltal, 261—Tuberculin 
treatment; Bdg vr Allen Institute, 252 

Sheffield, post-graduate study at. 668; Uni¬ 
versity of. appointments. 343, 935; diploma 
in public heilth, 651; information for 
stu ients. 599 . pass lists. 56 
Sheffield Royal Hospital, staff of, 600 
Shennan, Dr. T.. discussion on Bright’s disease. 
390; on investigation of puncture fluids as 
aid to diagnosis and tre itment, 535; Post 
Mortcms and Morbid Anatomy (review), 883 ; 
and Pirie, Dr. J. II., etiology of dissecting 
aneurysm. 535 

Sherreu, Mr. J., treatment of chronic ulcer of 
the stomach and duodenum by gastro¬ 
jejunostomy, with a report on 72 consecutive 
cases operated on more than two years ago, 
76 

Sherrington. Prof. C. S., discussion on the 
neuron. 316; some instances of uncert&iuty 
in reflex reactions, 537 

Shields, South, county borough of, annual 
report of medical officer of health. 905 
Shields. Tunnel, and Compressed Air, Use of. 
in Subaqueous Works (Mr. W. C. Copper- 
thwat .e) (review). 513 

••Ship Captain's Medical Guide” (review), 764 ; 
surgeons, attendance to second-class 

passengers included in their fares, 739 
Ships, disinfection of. Manchester port 
sanitary authority and, 913; insanitary, at, 
Newport (Mon.). 411 

Shlvdas, Mr. S. P., vaccine treatment of acute 
pneumococcal tonsillitis, 1149 
Shock, flatulence, and creme de menthe, and 
the acapnia hypothesis, 1481 
Shops, druggist, keeping of, by medical men, 
legality of, 205 

Shops Act. difficulties of pharmacists In com¬ 
plying with. Il71; and medical appliances 
(Parliamentary questiou), 59 
Snort, Dr. A. R , New Physiology In Surgical 
and Geueral Practico, 1912 (review). 370 
Short circuiting for obstruction in colon, 
222 

Shouder, left, dislocation of, followed by 
paralysis, 1083 

Shoulder-joint., habitual dislocation of, treat¬ 
ment (Mr. K. D. Telford), 293 
Shufflcbjtham, Dr. F., an address on the 
importance of early functional treatment in 
cases of contusions and sprains of the back, 
delivered before the Internatioiiil Congress 
on Industrial Accidents at Diisseldorf, 425. 
485 

Bhuter, Dr. G. P., discussion on pelvic 
appendicitis, 1724. 1725; presidential address 
on the history of nitrous oxide anirsthesia, 
delivered at the West London Medico- 
Chirurgical Society, 1014 
•'Shuttle kissing," dangers of, 1604 
Sibley. Dr. W. K., abnormal tuft of hair and 
plica neuropathies, 1717; Treatment of the 
Diseases of the Skin, 1912 (review'). 1225; two 
cases of abundant hairy growth over sacro¬ 
lumbar region, 1655 

Sick and wounded, evacuation of, in territorial 
force, 1084; treatment of, in Constantinople. 
1749 

Sick benefit societies, statistics of (Parlia¬ 
mentary question', 346 
Sick Children’s Hospital Fund, Aberdeen, 51 
Sick clubs, medical cooperation in work of, the 
Munich system, 710 

Siegel, Dr. W.. Das Asthma, 1912 (review). 763 
SI rra Leone, health and sanitation in, 1563 
Si ur, M., diffuse hepatitis, 413 
Si gbt. defects of, unaccompanied by obvious 
externil evidence of disease, treatment in 
moral practice, 19; Testing (Mr. L 
iu ranee; (review), 370; tests and colour¬ 
blindness (Parliamentory question), 202 
Biguret, M , pituitrlne in accouchements, 
433 

Sllenus. an apology for, 337 
Silk, Dr. J. W. F., discussion on death after 
hodonal anesthesia, 1297; on hedonal anes¬ 
thesia, 1299; on intravenous hedonal, 
1221 

Silver wire, advantages of, in sutures of bone, 
especially of patella (Mr. B. W. H. Groves), 

945 

Simla, progressive municipality of, 796 ; small¬ 
pox hospital at, 1255 

Simpson, Mr. G. C. K., discussion on import¬ 
ance of minimal substances in diet, 462; on 
major operations for tuberculous dis eas e of 
joints. 303; and Dunn, Mr. N. t spasmodic 
c mtraction of the peroneal muscles in Hat 
foot, 520 


Simpson, Dr. J. C., respiratory neuroses, 

1542 

Sim son, Mr. J. J., Poor-law Medical Service 
as affected by the National lnsutance Act, 

39 

Simpson, Prof. W. J., obtervations on the 
etiology of vaccinia and on the cultivation of 
the microbe of varljla, 20 
Simulation-Neuroses, Diagnosis (Diagnose der 
Simulation norvbserSymptorae (Dr. d. Erben) 
(review), 1084 

Sinclair, Sir W. J., death of, 671; obituary, 

733 

Sind, cholera in. 562 

Singer, Dr. C., on the secretory activity of the 
s to mac a in chronic appendicitis with gastric 
symptoms, with au appendix containing 
clinical descriptions of 19 cases, 1711 
Singer, Dr. K.. Die Ulnaris-Liihmung, Mono- 
graphi6che Studie als Beitrag zur Klinik der 
peripherlsehen Nerven-Erkrankungen, 1912 
(review), 1590 

Sinus, frontal, suppuration of, Killian's opera¬ 
tion for, 1366 

Sinusej, Accessory Nasal. Skiagraphy of, (Dr. 
A. L. Turner and Dr. W. G. Porter) (review), 
1019; Accessory, of Nose in Children (Prof. 
A. Ouodi) (review), 1516; left sigmoid, left 
cavernous, and left inferior petrosal, septic 
thromboses of, case of, with suggestion for 
treatmentin futurecases(Mr. C. A. B&llance), 
1001 ; nasal suppuration in, 1727 
Sir Patrick Dun’s Hospital, Dublin, informa¬ 
tion for students, 633 

Six Cardinal Points and After; a National 
Medical Service (Dr. R. J. Irving) (review), 

297 

Skin, Care of, in Health (Dr. W. A. Jamieson) 
(review). 764 ; Diseases of (System of 
Medicine by many writers) (review), 1084 ; 
Taschenbuib fiir die Behandlung der Ilaut- 
kraukheiten (Dr. O. Scneuer) (review*), 887; 
Treatment of (Dr. W. K. Sibley) (review). 
12i6; and Eruptive Fevers (Dr. J. F. 
Schamberg) (review), 1441; and Hair, Care 
of (Dr. W. A. Pusev) (review), 764 ; Practice, 
Golden Rules of (Dr. D. Walsh) (review), 764 
Skinner, Col. B. M.. crux of the medical 
problem in war, 1438 

Sladden, Dr. A. F. S., case of traumatic dis¬ 
location of both hip-joints, 1013; double dls- 
lo cation of the hip, 1029 
Slattery^ Dr. J. B , actinomycosis occurring in 
tuberculous subjects, three cases, 1074 
Sleep, Chemistry of Ueber Siiureretention als 
Krankheitsurache, zugleich ein Beitrag 
zura Chemlsmus des Schlafes) (Dr. L. Hirsch- 
stcin) (review) 1380 

“Sleeper of Okno,” complete cure after 32 
years of Btupor, 545 
Sleepiness, Hunterian lecture on, 1082 
Sleeping sickness (Mr. L. Harcourt’s statement 
in House of Commons), 60: treatment of 
(Parliamentary question). 1264 ; at Katanga 
(La Maladie du Sommeil au Katanga, 1912) 
(Dr. F. O. Stohr) (review), 1157 ; in man pro¬ 
duced by trypanosoma rhodeaiense (second 
species of trypanosome), 386; in Northern 
Rhodesia, 893 ; problem of, 1666 
Sleeping Sickness Commission, expenses of, 
Parliamentary question, 1052 
Sloan, Dr. S., experiments on the physics of 
ionic medication, 375 

Small-pox, cases of, at Kirkcaldy (Parlia¬ 
mentary question), 1265; danger of, in 
Sydney, New* South Wales, 797 ; aod cholera, 
reappearance of, in Vienna. 729; amongst 
fugitives from Salonika, 1756; and leprosy 
In Basutoland. 993 ; in Bengal, 1255; in 
Kirkcaldy, 1044.1326; in Pennsylvania, 1114 ; 
on the Rand, 977 ; treatment of, by applica¬ 
tion of tincture of iodine, 1526 
Small-pox hospitals (Parliamentary question), 
123 ; at Simla, 1255 

Smart, Maj. D., treatment of syphilis, with 
special reference to salvarsan, 463 
Smell and Taste (M.T.L.des Ban cels) (review), 

696 

Smith, Dr. B., rate- or State-supported hos¬ 
pitals, 1042 

Smith. Dr. B. ( use of ergot in chorea, 

1396 

Smith, Dr. E. B., and Woodforde, Dr. A. W. G., 
tw o unusual forms of meningitis occurring in 
infancy. 236 

Smith, Mr. G., discussion on education and 
eugenics, 328 

Smith, Dr. G. C., operative treatment of the 
orchitis due to mumps, 895 
Smith, Prof. G. B., award to, 1473; the Royal 
mummies, 1335 

Smith, Dr. H., case of intracranial tumour, 

948 

Smith, Prof. J. L.. appointment to chair 
of pathology in University of Edinburgh, 
695 ; Bright's disease, 389 
Smith, Mr. J. S., some principles of the treat¬ 
ment of lateral curvature of the spine by 
exercise, 520 


Smith, Dr. P., neuroses and psychoses of the 
climacteric, their prognosis and treatment* 
308 

Smith, Mr. Priestley, discussion on physiology 
of intraocular pressure. 1651 
Smith. Dr. W. G., discussion on hedonal ana*- 
thesis. 1302 ; physics and biochemistry in 
relation to dermatology, 463 
Smith. Dr. W. M.. discussion on neuroses and 
psychoses of the climacteric, 309; use of 
extract of brain tissuo In the treatment of 
various forms of insaulty. 539 
Smith's Physicians’ and * Surgeons’ Visiting 
List (review), 1733 

Smoke, dust, and fume, relation to one 
anot her. 866 

Smoke abatement, ciu&ade of, in Glasgow, 
975 

Smoke Inspectors, examination fur (leading 
article), 767 

Smoking, medicina 1 , early Instance of. 1480 
Smoky air and pulmonary diseases. 865 
Smyly, Sir W. J.. applications of recent re¬ 
search in the treatment of eclampsia, open¬ 
ing of discussion on, 458 ; discussion on rashes 
during the nuerperium, 532 ; discussion on 
sterility, 1513 

Snake bite, Buddhist charm against. 840 
Snakes, deaths from, in British India, 1115 
Snel'en, Prof., discussion on iridocyclitis, 
383 

Snow, Dr. W. B., non-operative treatment of 
prostatitis. 376 

Social Conditions and Disease (Kr&nkheit usd 
Social Lage). 1912 (review). 830 
“ Social organism,” integration of (Sir T. C. 
Allhutt), 284 

Social Position, Disease and (Krankhelt und 
Social Lage) (Prof M. Mosse and Dr G 
Tugondreich) (review). 830 
Society for the Care of Deaf mute Children 
under School Age (Austria), 122 
Society for Relief of Widows and Orphans of 
Medical Men. 1208 

Society for the Study of Inebriety, 908 
Society of Apothecaries of London, annual 
dinner, 1623; regulations for examination. 
604; pass-lists, 272, 735, 1119. 1565; resolu¬ 
tions of. in regard to National Insurance 
Act. 1473 

Society of Comparative Pathology. 101 
Society of Medical Officers of Health, 961. 
annual meeting, 1120 

Society of Members of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England. 1398 
Society of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene, 
and Royal Society of Medicine, relations 
existing between, 1395 

Sociology and Eugenics, discussion at first 
international congress. 328 
Sodium chloride, reduction in epilepsy 
918 

Soldiers (Hungarian), new disease occurring 
among. 734; and sailors, sanatorium benefit 
for (Parliamentary question). 1336 
Sollv. Dr. R. V.,aome cases of pyrexia, 1571, 
1589 

Solomons, Dr., discussion on sterilitv. 
1513 

Somaliland, 1410 

Somatic cells, 1563; tumours from, 1568 
Somatic and germ cells, division of primitive 
organism Into. 1567 

Somatic tumours, principle underlying growth 
of. 1570 

Somerset, Midwivea Act in, 190; (rural), 
cottages in, 792 

Sonntag, Dr. A., and Dr. H. J. Wolf. 
Anteltung zur Funktionspriifung des Ohie* 
(review), 297 

Soul, life not Identical with. 675 
Soulltf, Prof., typhoid fever, 413 
Souligoux, M., chronic intestinal obstruct*:: 
by cherry-stones, 1617 

Soutar. Dr. J. G.. discussion on death certi 
fication and registration. 1587 ; preaidectU) 
address at annual meeting of Medxr- 
Psychological Association of Great Britsi" 
and Ireland, 175 

South Devon and East Cornwall Hospital 
Plymouth, 1615; information for students, 
611 

South Infirmary and County of Cork General 
Hospital. Information for student*. 627 
Southport, County Borough of. annual refer*. 

of medical officer of health. 474 
Southwark, guardians of. and Guy's Ho»p9A 
controversy between, 1313 
Souttar, Dr. H. S.. apparatus for the in'-"* 
venous administration of anaathetics, 1-2T 
and Noel, Mr H. L. 0., intravenous ia*' 
tion of paraldehyde, 81S 
Speight, Mr. H/W., presentation to. 7$ 
Stretcher Drill and Flag Signalling t 
Women (review), 242 

Spain, conditions of practice for Brit* 
medical men in, 715; medical court - 
honour in, 419 
Spas, ethics of, 992 
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Spasm, periodic, of irido-clliary muscles in 
paralysis of third nerve, case of. 1366 
Spasms, tetanoid, case of, 1219 
Special Senses *nd Central Nervous System, 
Physiology of (Mr. N. J. Vazifdar) (review), 
1592 

Specialism in genito-urlnary surgery, 398; in 
medicine, growth of, 398 
Specialist, education of, in laryngology and 
otology, 453; misuse of term of, 976; and 
practitioner, relations of, in X ray work, 
1243 

Spectroscopy (Mr. E. C. C. Baly) (teview), 
1660 

Spelter industry, lead poisoning in (Parlia¬ 
mentary question). 1764 
8peltei men, health of, in Swansea district (Par¬ 
liamentary question), 1694 
Spencer, Maj. C. G.. case of lvmphosarcoma 
treated with Coley's fluid. 1727 
Spencer, Mr. W G., case of varic se veins in 
both legs, 1511; Hirschsprung's disease, 
1511; treatment of inguinal hernia in an 
infant, 1511 

Spilsbury, Dr. B. II., predisposing cause of 
new growths, 1727 

Spina b)fida, two cases presenting unusal 
features, 1C83; raeningo-myelocele, case of, 
15C 6 

Spinal analgesia, report on 400 operations at 
the Military Hospital, Aldershot (Maj. 
J.W. II. Houghton), 1008; cord,inflammatory 
reactions produced in, by infect ion of its 
lymph stream, 1166; and brain, pathological 
effects of poliomyelitis upon, 1272 
Spine, cervical, fracture, operation, necropsy 
(Mr. A. Dm), 880: lateral curvature cf. treat¬ 
ment of, by exercise. 520 ; osteomyelitis of, 
eight cases (Dr. G. R. Strong), 1576; Physio¬ 
therapy of, Spondylotherapy (Dr. A. Abrams) 
(review ), 1659 ; varieties and treatment (Mr. 
R. C. Elinslie), 1430 
Spiral formal ions in human body, 1030 
Spitzka, Prof. E. A., and Hadasch, Dr. H. K., 
brain lesions produced by electrocution. 
1448 

Spleen, diagnosis of typhoid fever by, 1617; 
and liver, surgery‘of, 1614; necrosis of, 
acute colliquative (Dr. G. W. Watson and 
Dr. M. J. Stewart), 877 

Splints, celluloid, in treatment of acute polio¬ 
myelitis, 1305 ; use of. in treatment of cases 
of poliomyelitis (Dr. F. E. Batten), 80 
Spondylotherapy: Physiotherapy of Spine, 
Based on Study of Clinical Physiology (Dr. 
A. Abrams) (review), 16£9 
Sporotrichosis, 539 
Sport, exhibition of, in Paris, 1635 
Sports, gymnastics and other active exercises, 
medical aspects of, 977 

“Spotted fever" (Rocky Mountain), distribu¬ 
tion and transmission of, 795 
Sprains and contusions on back, impoitance of 
early functional treatment in cases of (Dr. F. 
Sbutilebotham), 425, 485 
“Spring Days" (Mr. G. Moore) (review), 
700 

Sputum, expectorated, menace to child 
health, 672 

Squint, treatment of, in general practice. 

Stab, severe, in back, from hat-pin, 861 
Stab wound, ligature of internal mammary 
artery for, 710 

Stable fly (stomoxys ealcitrans), transmission 
of poliomyelitis, by means of (Mr. J. F. 
Anderson and Mr.W. H. Frost;, 1502 
Staff tour for medical services in Ireland, 1313 ; 

for Royal army medical officeis, 1393 
Staffordshire county council, report of school 
medical officer, 9C6; County Lunai ic Asj him 
at Burntwocxl, near Lichfield, annual report 
for year 1911, 781 ; at Cbeddleton, annual 
report for year 1911, 782 ; at Stafford, annual 
report for year 1911, 781 
Staffordshire General Infirmary, Stafford, in¬ 
formation for students, 612 
Stallybrass, I)r. C. 0., discussion on signifi¬ 
cance of varieties of B. coll in water-supplies, 
313 

Standardisation of disinfectants, 193; (leading 
article), 1163; of radium dosage, 305 
Stanhope Sanatorium, presentation to Dr. 
William Robinson, 57 

Stanley, Mr. K. G., subcutaneous rupture of 
the kidney, intraperitoneal hemorrhage, 
expectant treatment, recovery; 757 
Stanley, Dr. J. D., and Parsons, Dr. L. G , the 
progressive spinal muicular atrophy of 
infants (Wertnig Hoffmann type). 897 
Stanley Hospital. Liverpool, staff of. 595 
Stanton, Dr. A. T . and Fraser, Dr. H., preven¬ 
tion and cure i f beri-beri, 1005 
Stanwell, Mr. W.. medical profession and the 
National Insurance Act, 49 
Staphylococcus in'ectloD, general, value of 
bacteriological exaorination of urine in, 1206 
Staple, Mr. J. D., insusceptlbili'y to vaccina¬ 
tion. 482 
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Starling, Prof. E. H., discussion on physiology 
of intraocular pressure. 1651; Principles of 
Human Physiology, 1912 (review), 155; and 
Knowlton, Mr. F. P., on the nature of 
pai.creatic diabetes, preliminary communi¬ 
cation, 812 

Starr, Prof. A., myasthenia graves, 1738 
State Medical Service, establishment of (Parlia¬ 
mentary question), 1192; and National In¬ 
surance Act (leading article), 318; in Italy, 
1329 

State Medical Service Association, 342, 
1255 

State Sickness Insurance Committee of British 
Medical Association and National Insurance 
Act, 54 

Statham, Mr. R., presentation to, 504 
Statistics of sick benefit societies (Parlia¬ 
mentary question), 346 
Steamships, searchlights for, 1466 
Stedman, Dr. T. L., Practical Mrdical Dic¬ 
tionary of Words used in Medicine, with 
their Derivation and Pronunciation 
(review). 1589 

Steele-Perkins. Dr. G. C., dlEcussion on respira¬ 
tory neuroses, 1368 

Steevens' Hospital, Dublin, staff of, 634 
Stenoses, congenital pyloric, case of, 1514; 
(esophageal, differential diagnosis of, 385; 
of gi.llet caused by syphilis, 386 
Stephens. Dr. J. W. W., and Fantham, Dr. 
H. B.. trypanosoma rhodesiense, a second 
species of trypanosome producing sleeping 
sickness In, 386 

Stephenson, Mr. S.,case of ocular torticollis. 
1220; on the duty of practitioner In cases of 
ophthalmia neonatorum, 1353; use of aal- 
varsan in diseases of the eye, 525 
Sterilisation of the unfit, 1465 
Sterility, salient feature in general tubercular 
peritonitis, 1513; treatment of, in women, 
1401; and abonion, ovum in relation to, 
U02 

Stevens, Prof. A. A., Manual of the Practice of 
Medicine, 1911 (renew), 698 
Stevens r. British Mediral Assoc ation, 1314 
Stevenson, Dr. T. II. C., discussion on death 
certification and registration, 1587 
Stew-art, Dr. A , payment by capitation v. pay¬ 
ment per attei dance. 449 
Stewart, Dr. J.. amputation through the 
thigh for senile gangrene in a diabetic, 
aged 78, recovery, 758 

Stewart, Dr. M. j” specimen of liver exhibiting 
carcinomatous deposiis of two types, 1152; 
and Croom, Dr S. P., perforate n of the 
sigmoid colon by a mass of ingested cotton 
thread, 1361; and Watson, I)r. G. W.. acute 
colliquative necrosis of the spleen, 877 
Stewart, Dr. P., case of cerebral syphilis, 
1511 ; case of disseminated sclerosis, 1511 ; 
case of extra-cerebellar tumour, 1511 ; case 
of left ponto cerebellar tumour, 1511; case 
of light-sided cranial nerve palsies, 1511 ; 
discussion on investigation of puncture 
fluids as aid to diagnosis and treatment, 
534; neurcses and psychoses of the 
climacteric, 3C9; tumour in the centre of 
the pons. 1511; tumour of the right occipital 
region, 1511 

Stewart, Dr. T. G., dhcushion on diagnosis and 
treatment of compression paraplegia, 461 ; 
pituitary tumour, 1374 

Stier, Dr. E , hemiatrophy and hemihyper- 
trophy and their lateral localisation, 708 
Stiles, Mr. H. J., after-results of the major 
operations for tuberculous disease of joints, 
302; discussion on acuto appendicitis, 448; 
on the normal stomach, 518 
Still, Dr. G. F , Com men Disorders and 
Diseasesot Chi'dhood (review). 91 
Stirling, Miss A. H., James Hutchison Stirling 
48 

Stirling, James Hutchison. 48 
Stirling. Prof. W., words, names, and phrases 
in medicine, address at opening of medical 
session In the University of Manchester, 
1043 

Stock taking, 1768 

Stockport, new water-supply of, 189; and 
other towns, by-scheme of, for a sanatorium, 
1043 

Stohr, Dr. F. O., La Maladie du Sommeilau 
Katanga, 1 *-12 (review), 1157 
Stomach, blood-vessels, arterio-sclerosla of, 
causing haematemesls, 1028, 1177: contents 
of, cfcemical examination of, 1104, 1460; 
Diseases of (Diagnosis und Theraple e’er 
Magen-und Darmkrankheiten (Dr. W. 
Zw*dg) (review). 697; normal. 517; (leading 
article. “Medical applications of radiology 
542; sy’philis of, 1450; total resection of, 
976; ulcer of, discussion on, 1438, 1439; 
pathogenesis, diagnosis and medical treat¬ 
ment of, 371; ulcer of. question whether 
frequent, precursor cf cancer (Mr. U. J. 
Paterson), 1710; role of gastric juke in 
pathology of, 535; secretory activity in 
chronic appendicitis with gastric symptoms 
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(Dr. C. Singer), 1711; treatment by excision 
and partial gastrectomy, 447 ; bv iejuno&tomy 
in combination wlt.h anterior gasi ro-enteroa- 
toray (Dr. G. T. Tatlow). 1434; X Ray Exa¬ 
mination in Surgery (Die Bedeutung der 
Magenradiologie liir die Chii urgie) (Dr. P. 
Cialrmont and Dr. M. Haudek) (review), 
1019 

Stomach and duodenum, chronic ulcer of, 
treatment by gastro jej unostomy, report on 
72 cases (Mr.~J. Sberren), 76 
Stomatology in General Practice, Text-book of 
Diseases of Teeth and Mouth (Dr. H. P. 
Piekerlll) (review). 764 

Stone, Mr. D. M.. arrest of, by German autho¬ 
rities as suspected spy, 399 
Stone, Mr. G., Questions and Answers on 
National Insurance, a Practical and Clear 
Handbook for All, 1912 (review), 887 
Stone, Mr. G. W., administration of tuberculin 
in large doses in treatment of tuberculosis, 
921 

Stooe, Mr. J. H., England's Riviera, 1912 
(review), 953 

Stoney, Dr. F. A., cure of exophthalmic goitre 
by Roentgen rays. 375 

Stoney, Mr. R. A., dior&din in surgical tuber 
culosis, 1655 

Stookes, Dr. A., discussion on rashes during 
the puerperium. 532 

Stopford-Taylor. Dr. G., types of dermatitis 
seborrhudea, 539 

Stopford-Taylor, Dr. G. G. S., and MacKenna, 
Dr. R. W.^ ionic medication, 1725 
Storage, cold, problem of, 1464 
Street noises, 1180; mitigation of, 15 3 2; un¬ 
necessary, 1471 

Street-traffic noises in Manchester, bad effect 
on health of school children, 914 ; problems 
in. 1311 

Streets, dust in, harmful effects, 865 
Streptococrcemia and facial erysipelas. 962 
Streptococcal infection, value of bacterio¬ 
logical examination of urine in, 1205 
Streptococcus vaccine, dental, 7C2 
Stretcher Drill and Flag Signalling for Women 
(Mr. II. W. Spaight) (review), 242 
Stretton, Mr. J. L., acute duodenal perfora¬ 
tion, lt5 

Strict ure guide, new, 955 

Strong. Dr. G. R , eight cases of osteomyelitis 
of the epine, 1576 

Strophanthln, intravenous injection of, thera¬ 
peutic effects of, 488 

Strutheis, Mr. J. W., perforated duodenal 
ulcer. 1370 

Stuart-Low,Mr.W., enucleation v. tonsillotomy, 
788; tonsil enucleator. 1089 
Students, address to. 569 
Students’ Guide, session 1912-13, 571 
Stupor, complete cure of. alter 32 years, 545 
Sturrcck, Capt. G., eugeLics and militarism, 
408 

Subaqueous Works. Tonnel Shields ami Use 
of Compressed Air in (Dr. W. C. Copper- 
thwaifce) (leview), 513 

Subcutaneous tissue, multiple calcification in, 
1077 

Subdural injection inanx\-lhetics, employment 
of alkaloid bodies prior to. with view to 
abrogating deleterious after-effects, 523 
Subperitor.eal tumour, Cicsarean section for 
obstruction caused by, cai-e of, 1726 
Suffolk, Old Churches of (Mr. T. H. Bryant) 
(review), 1021 

Suffrage pri* oners, forcible feeding of, 671 ; 
preliminary report (Dr. Agnes F. Savill and 
others). 549 

Sugar, testing urines for, 535 
Sugars, leacfions of bacteria with, under dif¬ 
ferent conditions, 3&0 

Suggestion and Hypnosis, Nature, Action, 
Importance, and Position of. amongst Thera- 
peuiic Agents (Dr. W. Hilger) (review), 
1516 

Suicides in New York State, 795 
Su'phscmoglobln;vmia localised intracorpus- 
cular, ca*e of (Dr. H. Davis), 1145 
Sun Yet Sen and Awakening of China (Mr. J. 

Cantlie and Mr. C. S. Jones) (review), 158 
Sunday concerts and Arbroath Infirmary, 
1045 

Sunday rest for medical profession, 976 
Sunderland, county borough of, annual report 
of medical officer of health, 905 
Superacidity, gastric, 1515 
Superstition Bhown by parents in treatment of 
Infant, 413 

Sappuration, acute, in middle ear, neglect of, 
and proper treatment, 384 
Suprarcnals, neceisity of, to life, 683 
Surgeon in chief to metiopolitan police office, 
application fi r post of. 1030 
Surgeons, American, visit of, to Vie nr. a. 122; 
and an icstht tis s, m utual amen it ies of ('eading 
article), 1599; assistants of, 1105; incepen- 
dent actionso , during operations, 414 ; ortho¬ 
paedic, In Vienra, appeal of, relating to schc ol 
gymnast la", 1619 
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Surgery, address In, on personal experiences in 
the surgery of the large bowel, delivered at 
the eightieth annual meeting of the British 
Medical Association (Dr. E. T. Paul), 217; 
(leading article), 246; ancient operations of, 
1234; application of physiological investiga¬ 
tion to, 1220; Archives of (Hutchinson’s), 
1388; Dental, Anesthetics in (Mr. II. F. 
Coleman and Mr. H. Hilliard) (review), 761; 
General (Practical Medicine Series), 1912 
(review). 1088 ; in cancer of bowel, influence 
of, pathology on. 220; Minor and Emergency 
(Dr. W. T. liannreuther) (review), 1377 ; One 
Hundred Cases of (Dr. J. G. Mumford) 
(review). 157; Oral, Text-book on General 
Surgery and Medicine as Applied to Dentistry 
(Mr. S. L. McCurdy i (review), 1226; Ortho¬ 
pedic (Dr. E. H. Bradford and Dr. R.W. 
Lovett) (review). 1225; Special (Vade Mecum 
der Spegiellen Chtrurgie und Orthopaedie 
fur Aerzte) (Dr. II. Zlegner) (review), 1227; 
Synopses of <Dr. E. W. II. Groves) (review), 
29; (Tn« rapeutique Chirurgicale et Chirurgie 
Journaliei ' (Dr. G. Phocaa et Dr. J. 
Biro. (review), 1087; X ray Examination 
of St„.uach in (Die Bedeutung der Magen- 
radiologie fur die Chirurgie) (Dr. P. 
Claermont and Dr. M. lloudek) (review’), 
1019; and General Medicine, Vols. 1. and II. 
of System of Treatment by Many Writers, 
1912 (review), 696 
Surgical Tables (review), 1158 
Surgical Treatment, Manual ot (Sir W. Watson 
Cneyne and Mr. F. F. Burghard) (review), 
1591 

Surrey County Lunatic Asylum at Brookwood, 
annual report for year 1911,782 ; at Netherne, 
annual report for year 1911. 782 
Sushruta Samhita, compendium of sushruta, 
1025 

Sussex, East, and sanatorium treatment, 1476 ; 
West, phthisis cases in. medical fees, 1120; 
countv council, attitude of. towards treat- | 
raent of consumption. 418; scheme for dealing 
with tuberculosis, 1557 

Sutherland, Dr. G. A., case of cerebral non¬ 
development, 1507 

Suture, accuracy and apposition of line of, 934; 
materials for and mode of, in ventral hernia, 
934 

Swainson, Mr. J.M. G., two cases of fracture 
treated by op3ration and plating, 1511 
Swansea district, health of speltermen In 
(Parliamentary question). 1694 
Swansea General and Eye Hospital and 
Swansea Convalescent Home, information 
ior students. 602 

Swansea Hospital, staff of, action of, in relation 
to National Insurance Act, 854 
Swansea, schools of. dental treatment in, 1682 
Sweden, important experimental and epi¬ 
demiological investigations in, on acute 
anterior poliomyelitis, 938 
Swedish Movements and Massage in Treatment 
of Various Diseases (Mr. K. W. Ostrom) 
(review,*, 1088 

Swedenborg s Animal Kingdom, 1912 (review), 

1305 

Swift, Dr. II. F., appointment of, 55 
Swimming Scientifically Taught (Mr. F. B. 

Dalton) (review*. 700 
Swiney lectures on geology, 1624 
Swiss Society of Neurology, theories of Frend, 
1470; communications to, at meeting of, 
1470 

Switzerland, conditions of practice for British 
medical men in. 715 

Switzerland, Corrksi*oni>f.n< f from:— 
Annual meeting of the International League 
against Epilepsy; Reduction of sodium 
chloride lu epilepsy. 918—Sanatoriums for 
consumptives; Private asylum, 1113—Swiss 
Society of Neurology, the theories of Frcnd; 
Communication to the meeting of the 
society, 1470 


Sydney hospital, 1553 

Sydney, State t uberculosis dispensary at, 415; 

’water-supply and sewerage of, 1055’ 

Svines, Dr. J. O., case of rheumatoid arthritis, 
1515 

Symington, Prof J., abdomino-pelvic 
anatomy, 383 ; discussion on the normal 
stomach, 518 
Symphysiotomy, 1513 
Symphytum officinale, study of, 460 
Symptomatology, Clinical, with Special Refer¬ 
ence to Life-threatening Symptoms and their 
Treatment (Prof. A. Pick and Mr. A. Hochl) 
. (review*), 514 

Symptoms. Main. Index of Differential Dia¬ 
gnosis of, 1912 (review), 1304 
Syphilis, f ctive, question of racial immunity 
to, favoui 5 ng tabes and general paralysis, 
501; of biciin, case of, 1511; congenital, 
and hematuria, case of, 1219; conquest 
of, 127i ; discussion on, 84; (leading 


article), 163; evidence from contem¬ 
porary writers of. Importation from New 
World In 1493, 499; from Modem Stand¬ 
points (Dr. J. McIntosh and Dr. P. Fildes 
(review’), 1036 ; glossitis due to, two cases, 
1374; history of, prevalence and intensity in 
the past, 497 ; life cycle of organism ot, 1105, 
1178; (Mr. J. E. R McDonagh), 1011; obser¬ 
vations on history of, oil Wassermann re¬ 
action, and parasyphilis, and on treatment 
(Sir H. Morris), 497; organism of, com¬ 
plete life-bistory, 1650; organism of, life-cycle 
of, 1105, 1178; preventive measures against. 
In Australia, 1203; probably in England long 
prior to discovery in America, 499; prophy¬ 
laxis of, 1047 ; proposed light against, in 
Canada, 1203 ; question of power of, to 
heighten imagination, 500; rational method 
of treating, 540 ; Recent Methods in Diag 
nosis and Treatment of, Wassermann, serum 
Reaction, and Ehrlich’s Salvarsan (Dr. 
C. H. Browning and others) (review), 
1658; salvarsan in, 445; some uncom¬ 
mon methods of mercurial administra¬ 
tion in treatment of (Dr. D. Freshwater), 
360, 396; tertiary, of larynx, case of. 1367; 
Therapy of, its Development and Present 
Position, 1912 (review), 1088; (Therapio 
des Syphilis ihro Entwicklung. und ihre 
gegcmvartlger Stand) (Dr. P. Mulzer) (re¬ 
view’), 442; treatment of (Mr. L. Harcourt's 
statement in the House of Commons), 59 ; 
remarks on, 503 ; with salvarsan (Dr. W. 
Wechselmann) (review), 90; with special 
reference to salvarsan, 463; variations in viru¬ 
lence of, at different periods, 500; Wasser- 
mann’s reaction as specitic test for, not fully 
understood, 501 

Syphilis as cause of stenosis of gullet, 386 ; in 
man and animals indigenous to South 
America, 497 ; of stomach, 1450 

Syphilis in Light of Modern Research, with 
Special Regard to its Influence on Obstetrics 
and Gynaecology (Die Syphilis im Lichte der 
Modernen Forschung, &c. (Dr. F. Weber) 
(review), 1155 

Syphilitic affections of lung, immunity in 
native races (Maj. H. O. French), 227; 
disease, congenital, of knee-joint, two cases, 
1365; sera, some observations concerning 
(Mr. C. Russ), 294 

Syria and Asia Minor, cholera in, 13SK 


T 


Tabes, case of, 1727; question whether racial 
Immunity to active syphilis favours. 501; 
and general paralysis, bearing of " 606 ” and 
Wassermann’s reaction on, 501; in Women 
(Die Tabes der Frauen (Dr. K. Mendel and 
Dr. E. Tobias) (review), 1442 
Tabloid and vaporole emetine hydrochloride, 
702 

Tachycardia, auricular, four cases, 1585; 
management of, 1421; pathological. 1419; 
physiological, 1418; recognition of different 
types, 1420; regular, cliuical significance of 
different forms of (Dr. T. Lewrls), 1418 
Taft, President, address at opening of Fifteenth 
International Congress of Hygiene and 
Demography at Washington, 1039 
Taphanel, M., practical method of disinfecting 
the hands with tincture of iodine, 121 
Tar (see Gasworks tar) 

Taraxacum root, choline in, 1605 
Tarsalgia, Ogston’s operation In treatment of, 
264 

Ta-set, M., occupation injuries of farriers, 
121 

Taste and Smell (Le Goutet l’Odorat) (M. L. 

des Bancels) (review’), 696 
Tatlow, Dr. K. T., jej unostomy in combina¬ 
tion with anterior gastro-enterostomy in the 
treatment of chronic gastric ulcer. 1434 
Taunton, medical charities of. 718 
Tayler, Dr. G. C., obituary, 1687 
Taylor, Mr. E. H., discussion on cerebellar 
tumour treated by decompression, 1302 
Taylor, Dr. F.. discussion on case of anaemia of 
pernicious type with acholuric jaundice, 
1082; discussion on auricular tachycardia, 
1586 ; on rupture of aneurysm of aorta into 
right auricle, 1150; Hunterian lecture on 
“sleepiness,’’ 1082 

Taylor, Mr. :F. N., Main Drainage of Towns 
1912 (review), 762 

Taylor, Mr. J., The Art of Golf (review), 700 
Taylor, Dr. J. II., discussion on public medical 
service, 308; morbid anatomy of eclampsia, 
opening of discussion, 457 
Teachers, Hygiene for (Dr. R. A. Lyster) 
(review), 369; Hygiene for (Mr. K. A. 
Rowlands) (review), 1518 
Teaching post in Indian medical colleges 
(Parliamentary question), 1626 


Teeth, diseases of, in children, 521; and Month, 
Diseases of (Dr. H. P. Pickerill) (reviewt, 
764; and pure bread (Parliamentary quo- 
tion), 1336 

Telchmann, Dr. K., and Braun, Eh-. IL, 
Versuohe zur Immunlaierung gegenTryp»n> 
somen, 1912 (review), 1730 
Telegraphists’ cramp. 1121 
Telford, Mr. E. D., hemi-hypertrophy of the 
body with naevus and varicose veins. 1291; 
treatment of habitual dislocation of the 
shoulder-joint, 293 

Telling, Dr. W. H. M., case of tabps. 1727 ; 
clinical aspects of primary intrathorade 
malignant disease, 1375 ; and Collinsno. Mr. 
IL, advanced fibrosis of pancreas. 1152 
Temperance drinks, exorbitant prices of. 469 
Temperanc9 reform (leading article). 1523 
Temperature, consideration of, in selection of 
cases for treatment by tuberculin, 1365 
Tenderness over the gall-bladder in typhoid 
fever, 1831 

Territorial army, 47, 114, 182, 407, 478. 555, Tel 
786. 849, 968,1035, 11C2, 1241, 1318, 1395. D59, 
1538. 1609; evacuation of sick and woand*d 
in, 1084 

Territorial decoration, bestowal of. 478 

Territorial Force Reserve, 478 

Test-types for young children and illiterates, 

955 

Testicle, artificial dislocation of, 1311: malig¬ 
nant disease of, radical operation for, 165 h 
T etanus antitoxic serum. 1161 
Totrahydropapaverollne hydrochloride, clini¬ 
cal experiences with, 315 * 

Thaolaxlne, 1445 

The International Whitaker. 1913 (reviewi, ITS 
“ The Military Surgeon,” 723, 1241 
Theobald, Dr. S., the surgeon’s assistants. 115: 
Therapeutics and pharmaceutical chemistry, 
recent advances in (E. Merck), 1411 ; Le^ 
Medicaments «n Clinique (Dr. Schedkr 
(review), 1305 

Thermal spring? (radio-active nitrogenous' a* 
Buxton, 35 

Thigh, amputation through, for senJe 
gangrene in diabetic aged 78, recovery, 75; 
Thiomel, 1445 

Thiroux, M., destruction of adult mosquito® 
in wooden barracks, 1469 
“Thirteen Years of a Busy’ Woman's life 
(Mrs. A. Tweedie) (review), 1G&3 
Thomas the Frank, court physician of fifteenth 
century, 768 

Thomas, Mr. D. L., spread of measles, 249 
Thomas, Mr. L. K.,discussion on exammatire 
of patient by anesthetist some days per 
viously to operation, 306 
Thomas, Mr. W. F., discussion on technique « 
ether administration. 1588 
Thompson, Mr. A. H., and Nettleship, Mr. 5. 
extensive pedigree of Leber’s disease of ta? 
optic nerves, 1366 

Thompson, Mr. G. S., new stricture guide, is 
Thompson, Prof. P., development of U? 

diaphragm during the first month, 3BS 
Thompson, Mr. R., two cases of prostsir 
calculi, 1718 

Thompson, Dr. R. E , obituary, 797 
Thompson, Prof. W. H., discussion on hr- 
portance of minimal substances in <&r- 
462 

Thomson, Prof. A., Anatomy of the Huss; 
Eye as Illustrated by Enlarged Stereoswya 
Photographs, 1912 (review), 1377; discus - 
on perforated duodenal ulcer, 1372 
Thomson, Dr. H. II., Consumption in 
Practice, 1912 (review). 1377 
Thomson, Sir StClair, discussion on 
of specialist in laryngology and otology. 
on syphilis as cause of stenosis of gullet, .xr 
Killian’s operation for frontal sinus supf- 
ration, 1366 ; removal ot fibroma by the use* 
route, 1366 

Thorax, Surgery of (Dr. J. Sauerhruch aac T* 
E. D. Schumacher) (review). 1156 
Thorpe, Sir E., Dictionary of AppV- 
Chemistry, 1912 (review), 442 
Threepence a day, howto live on. 119b 
Thresh, Dr. J. 0., Simple Method of 
Analysis, 1912 (review), 832 
Throat, haemorrhage from, fatal case. 15C7 
Throat, Nose, Eye, and Bar (Practical 
Series) (review), 1519 

Throat, nose, and Intestines, passage 4" 
fected animals) of poliomvelitis vim* 

1274 

Thrombosis, pulmonary, case of. 54; sepor. - 
left sigmoid, left cavernous, and left 
petrosal sinuses, case of, with sagged" 
for treatment in future ca*es (Mr. i i 
Ballance), 1001; of lateral sinus, and 
gltls, case of, 1151 

Thymus, Topographical Anatomy and 
of (Dr. E. Olivier) (review', 17^ 

Thyroid, action and reaction of. 11.-1 . f t 
iodine content In. 405: necessity *vt, t 
683; tumour, intratboracle. removal A v 
C. B. Lockwood and Mr. W. D. HAnr-?* - 
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Tibbies, Dr. W., Food*, their Origin, Compo- 
\ sition, and Manufacture, 1912 (review), 

, 89 

Tibia, fractures in length of, apparatus for 
exerting extension on fragments in ca^es of, 
1078 

Tibia* and fibrifir, both, fracture of, with 
oblique fracture of femur into knee joint, 
1077 

Tidy, Dr. H. L., chemical examination of 
gastric contents, 1104; and Panton. Dr. 
P. N.. note on the occurrence of the colon 
bacillus in the blood, 1500 
Tilley, Mr. II., discussion on syphilis as cause 
of stenosis of gullet, 3e6; necrosis of cricoid 
cartilage, 1720 

Time. Influence on Second Generation (Dr. 

R. J. Ewart) (review), 1157 
Tin-plate workers, conditions of labour among, 
1110 

Tinnevellv district, India, mysterious epi¬ 
demic in, 194 
Tissue respiration, 462 

Tissues, flu id exudates from, behaviour in 
acute and chronic bacterial infections illus¬ 
trating pathology of, immunity (Mr. L. 3. 
Dudgeon), 17 

Tissues, method of embedding in gelatin, 58; 
tuberculous, direct cultivation of tubercle 
bacilli from, 380 

Tobacco, toxic factor in, 547, 1410 

Tobacco smoke, furfural or aldehydes in, 

547 

Tobias, Dr. K., and Mendel, I)r. K., Die Tabes 
der Kronen, 1912 (review). 1442 
Tod, Mr. II.. case of tertiary syphilis of the 
larynx, 1367 

Todd, Dr. C\, Clinical Diagnosis, a Manual 
of Laboratory Methods, 1912 (review), 
156 

Todd, Prof. J. L., discussion on sanitation 
on agricultural estates in the tropics, 

52S 

Todd, Dr. T. W., the vascular symptoms in 
“cervical ” rib, 362 
Tofarn standard filter, 1445 
Toluidin blue, new technique in staining with, 
in examination of diphtheria specimens (Dr. 
C. Ponder), 22 

Tomkinson, Dr. J. G., vacuum electrode In 
neuro dermatitis, 540 

Tongue and face, partial hemiatrophy of, case 
of. 1506 

Tongue forceps, improved finger-grip, 391 
Tonics, heart, standardisation of, 460 
Tonin, Dr. K.,caseof rabies cured by salvar6an, 

918 

Tonsil, enucleator, 1089 
Tonsillectome, exhibited, 1721 
Tonsillitis, acute pneumococcal, vaccine treat¬ 
ment of, 1149 

Tonsillotomy r. enucleation, 788. 850 
Tonsils, operations for removal of, 726; as 
primary seat of infection in appendicitis 
<I)r. F. J. Poynton and Dr. A. Paine), 

439 

Toplev, Dr. W. W. G\, and Jewesbury, Dr. 
It. C., affections of the voluntary muscles, 
251 

Toronto, addresses of Sir H. Cameron in, 1184 ; 

German medical men In, 1184 
Toronto Hospital for the Insane, removal of, 
735 

Torquay, Royal wSanltary Institute at, 267 
Torticollis, ocular, case of, 1220 
Tosswill, Mr. L. K.. appointment, of as assistant 
medical officer to London County Council, 
411 

Tottenham town council, report of school 
medical officer, 1173 
Town planning, debate on, 1399 
Towns. Main Drainage of (Mr. F. N. Taylor) 
(review), 762; Old English (Miss E. Lang) 
(review), 1380 

Toxaemias of pregnancy, excretion of crcatin 
in, 531 

Toxic factor in tobacco, 1410 
Toxins, helminthic, 387 
Toys, coloured, dangers of, 338 
. “ Tmc.” treatment of, 413 
Tracheo-bronchoscopy (Killian's), Atlas of (Dr. 

Mann) (review), 951 
Trachoma, bacillus of, 1181 
Training, comparative effects of, on animal 
activities, 537 

Trap, intercepting, separating house drain 
from sewer connexion (leading article), 
83o 

Traumatisms followed by troubles of memory, 

121 

Treasury grant for medical benefit (Parlia¬ 
mentary question), 1407 
Treatment, System of, by Many Writers, 1912 
(edited by Dr. A. Latham and Mr. T. Crisp 
English) (review), 441 ;■ Vols. I. and II., 
General Medicine and Surgery, 1912 (review), 
696; Vol. III., Special Subjects; Vol. IV., 
Obstetrics and Gymecology, 1912 (review), 
759, 828 


Tremor, c«se of (? nature), 1078; intention* 
case of, 1374 

Trethowau, Dr. W. H., acute anterior polio¬ 
myelitis, au account of recent important 
experimental and enidemiological investiga¬ 
tions in Sweden, 938 
Trieste, plague at. imported, 484, 913 
Trinity College, Dublin, bicentenary celebra¬ 
tion of medical school of, 108 ; post-graduate 
classes of medical school of, 793 ; (see also 
Dublin, I'niversity of) 

Tripoli, occultism in. 1046 
Troops, Chinese, in India, 1103; factors affect¬ 
ing marching power of, 463 
Tropical Diseases (Traite Pratique de Patho¬ 
logic Exotique, Clinique et Therapeutique 
111.. 1912 (review), 830; and Tropical 

Hygiene (Tropenkrankbeiten und Tropen- 
hygieno (Prof. K. Luge and Dr. M. /.ur 
Worth) (review). 952 

Tropical Diseases Bulletin (review'), 1733 
Tropical Diseases Bureau, 83. 838 
Tropical Hyeienc, Aids to (Dr. 1L J. BUckham) 
(review), 9r2 

Tropical medicine, in Australia, new appoint¬ 
ments, 673; study of. 1230; (Mr. L. Har- 
courts statement in House of Commons), 
60; and hygiene, examinations in, I'niver- 
sity of Cambridge, 648; Part III., Diseases 
due to Bacteria and other Vegetable Para¬ 
sites. to Dietetic Errors and of Inknow’ii 
Causation (Dr. C. W. Daniels) (review), 
1016 

Tropics, sanitation of agricultural estates in, 

52 i 

Trotter, Mr. W.,case of advanced carcinoma of 
the epiglottis, with involvement of glands, 
1364 

“True morality,” 348 

Trunk and limbs, multiple petechial spots on 
accompanying papilliform lesions of scrotum, 
540 

“Truths: Talks with a Boy Concerning Him¬ 
self (Dr. Lowry) (review*), 242 
Trypanosoma Gsmbiense and trypanosoma 
Khoricsienso, relation between, 387 ; Rhode.si- 
ense. second species of trypanosome, pro¬ 
ducing sleeping sickness in man, 386; and 
trvpancsoma Gambiense, relation between, 
387 

Trypanosomes, contribution to pathology and 
histology of, 387; Identity and transmission 
of, 387; Immunisation Against (Dr. H. 
Braun and Dr. 13. Teichmann) (review'), 
1730 ; infecting game and domestic stock in 
Luangwa Valley, North-Eastern Rhodesia, 
387 

Trypanosomiasis, human, proposed new treat¬ 
ment for, 1541 

Tsetse fly in East Africa (Parliamentary ques¬ 
tion), 59 

Tubby, Mr. A. II., Deformities, Including 
Diseases of the Bones and Joints, 1912 
(review). 1376; discussion on major opera¬ 
tions for tuberculous disease of joints, 303 ; 
met boil of operating for webbed fingers, 451; 
presidential address on recent work and the 
application of physiological investigation 
to swigerv. delivered at the Hunterian 
Society. 1220 ; treatment of injury to 
the right arm in a hoy aged 5A years, 
1511 

Tube lor irrigation of the aural cavities, 

1662 

Tubercle, lntrathoracic, In childhood, diagnosis 
of, 1588 ; frequency of. as cause of “ idio¬ 
pathic ” pleurisy, 1486; large caseous, of 
myocardium, case of (Dr. W. J. McKeand 
and Dr. D. M. Reid). 693; relations of 
pleurisy to (Sir T. C. Allbutt), 1485 
Tubercle bacilli, direct cultivation of, from 
tuberculous tissue*, 380 
Tuberculin, administration in large doses in 
tuberculosis, 921; ophthalmic reaction to, 
52; Treatment by (Dr. C. Rlvltoe and Dr. E. 
Morland) (review), 241; consideration of 
temperature in selection of ^ cases for 
treatment by, 1368; Sahli’s, Nature and 
Action of, Immunity to Tuberculosis (Prof. 
H. Sahli) (review), *1224; in Sheffield. 262; 
test and blood count, 1489; (T.F.) diagnostic 
and therapeutic value (Dr. W. C. Lyons), 
1582; use of. in diseases of eye, 451 
Tuberculin in diagnosis and treatment of 
tuberculous diseases, especially pulmonary 
tuberculosis, 446; in treatment of tuber¬ 
culosis, 1368 

Tuberculin test, quantitative, cutaneous 
(Quanti-Firquet) (Q.P. for short) (Dr. B. C. 
Morland), 688; treatment and a municipal 
dispensary (Dr. A. M. Fraser and Dr. Hilda 
Clark). 289, 322 

Tuberculin dispensaries and diagnosis of tuber¬ 
culosis (Dr. J- Fairley), 963 
Tuberculin Dispensary League, 348 
Tuberculosis, 1042; action for damages for 
contraction of, from cement dust, 44; admin¬ 
istrative measures in, 381; (?) arrested, in¬ 
teresting case (Dr. C. Gayford), 1583; Bristol 


scheme for prevention and treatment of, 
1615; campaign against, in various countries, 
1343; compulsory detention of patient suffer¬ 
ing from first ca>e under powers of a new 
Act at St. Helens), 790; notification of, in 
France, 1111 ; continuous inhalations, treat¬ 
ment of, 1463; Departmental Committee 
on (Parliamentary question). 419; dia¬ 
gnosis of, tuberculin dispensaries in rela¬ 
tion to (Dr. J. Kairlevi. ; domiciliary 
treatment of, 487; exbioitinn on, 1546; Dr. 
Friedmanns cure of, 1*02; immigration of 
persons suffering from, to Australia, 185; 
Immunity to. frmi Tuberculin Treatment 
(Prof. 11. Sahlii (review). 1224; intracranial, 
in adults, 1221 ; i mint ion in hospital of 
patients .suffering from, 1755; medical re¬ 
muneration for domiciliary treatment of, in 
Scotland 'Parliamentary question), 1694; 
menstrual irregularities symptomatic of, 
1113; mortality from. 361. 7;-0; from, in 
Ireland, 965; new developments in, 381; 
exhibition on, 492; notification of, in 
France, 483 ; oysters as food for patients 
suffering from. 1112 ; play in London, 
1624; Prevention (Ireland) Bill. 1762; pre¬ 
vention of, training course in Ireland 
for, 1327; preventive meiMires against, 
in New' York. 1 .23: problem of, in 
Belfast, 412; puMic tear of, 412; ravages of 
(Parliamentary question), 1406 : reception of 
patients suffering from. I»v isolation hos¬ 
pitals (Parliamentary question), 1121; rela¬ 
tive incidence of human and bovine types of, 
1278; results of campaign against, in 
Ireland. 965; treatment of, in the metro¬ 
polis (Parliamentary question). 1265; by 
tuberculin in laige doses, 921; model 
scheme for, in Ireland, 1327 ; with tuber¬ 
culin, 13K*i ; of patients sutiering from, in 
the metropolis (Parliamentary question), 
1337; of persons suffering from (Parlia¬ 
mentary question’, 1477 ; scheme for dealing 
with, in Edinburgh. 1346 ; >1101116 for dealing 
with, in We*r Sussex, lc67 ; schemes for 
dealing with (Parliamentary question), 
162o ; in school children. *1756 ; treat¬ 
ment of. and local authorities (Parlia¬ 
mentary question), 1639; treatment of, and 
Metropolitan As* linns Board (Parliamentary 
question), 1625 ; treatment, of (Parliamentary 
question). 1626; treatment of, in London, 
1672; treatment of. under National Insur¬ 
ance Act, 1683; useful pamphlet on (“The 
Problem of Consumption 803; value of 
X rays in diagnosis of (Mr. A. G. L Reade 
and Dr. F. G. Calev), L*01; war against, 
in Birmingham, 4£6 

Tuberculosis amongst children, modern com¬ 
bat against (Prof. Metner), 1343; and Dorset 
county council, 559; and insured persona 
(Parliamentary question). 1478 ; and ventila¬ 
tion. 1462 

Tulrerculosis of bone, point of origin in, 1528 

Tuberculosis, bovine, 409 ; Bovine, Cause, 
Cure, and Eradication, Section IV. of 
Bibby's Book on Milk (.review), 1731 

Tuberculosis, juvenile, curative treatment, 
1348; diagnosis of, 1344; prevalence of, 
1343; preventive measures of, 1344 

Tuberculosis, laryngeal, 1375; laryngeal, helio¬ 
therapy in, 1C28 

Tuberculosis, pulmonary, active and qul- 
esceut blood pressure in, 1415; association 
with inhaled dust, 869, 870 ; blood pres¬ 
sure in, 1415; condition of heart in, 
1416; Early Diagnosis of (Diagnostics Pricoz 
de la Tuberculosis Pulmonar (Dr. R. Pla y 
Arrnengol) (review), 1639; estimation of 
general improvement in. 446; improved 
classification for cases of, with view' to com¬ 
parative statistics (Dr. F. R. Walters). 153 ; 
incipient, diagnosis and treatment of (Dr. 
D. B. Lees), 1278; (leading article), 1309; 
notification of (Parliamentary question), 
1558, 1626 ; practical use of vaccine 
treatment in (Mr. B. Hudson), 1148; 
pulse-rate in, 1415; role of cardio-vascular 
system in (Sir K. I). Powell), 1415; ter¬ 
mination by subcutaneous and mediastinal 
emphysema, 896: treatment, of, by arti¬ 
ficial pneumothorax, 52, 1669; by cold air, 
benefit of, 893; by continuous antiseptic 
inhalation, 445 ; by induction of artificial 
pneumothorax, 99 ; by prolonged inhala¬ 
tion of antiseptic and sedative vapours, 
1318; by tuberculin in large doses, 921; 
tuberculin in diagnosis and treatment of, 
446 

Tuberculosis, renal, early diagnosis of, 
1312 ; medical and surgical treatment in, 
976 

Tuberculosis, surgical method of vaccinal 
treatment of (Dr. J. Fraser and Dr. J. P. 
McGowan). 503; surgical treatment by 
dioradin, 1658; needs and treatment of (Mr. 
H. J. Gauvain), 356 

Tuberculosis, urinary, diagnosis and treatment 

of, 372 
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Tuberculosis dispensarlei in Ireland (Parlia¬ 
mentary question), 277 

Tuberculosis dDpensary, prospective, for 
Paisley, 413 ; State, at Sydney, 415 
Tuberculosis in Aberdeen, recommendation of 
medical officer of health relating to. 854 ; in 
Bombay, 1551 ; in Dundee. 728 ; in India, 
1255; in South Africa, increase of. by 
i nmigration of affected persons, 53; in 
Wales, li 10 

Tuberculosis officers in Ireland, salaries of, 673 
Tuberculous children, special benefits for, 
under industrial insurance. 899 
Tuberculous disease, decline of. in Ireland, 
S64 ; tuberculin in diagnosis and treatment 
of, 446; unilateral, of lungs, production of 
artificial pneumothorax in treatment of, 446; 
and tuberculous infection in infancy and 
childhood, 521; in Manchester Meat Market, 
49; of Bones and Joints, 1911 (Sir W. VV. 
Cheyne) (review), 832; of hip, 1374; of 
joints, after-results of major operations 
lor, 302; of knee-joint, 1373; infection 
and tuberculous disease in infancy and 
childhood, 521 ; lesions, destruction of 
blood-vessels in. 1415; officials, question 
of, in France, 1045; patients, accommoda¬ 
tion for (Parliamentary question), 346 ; insti¬ 
tutions for (Parliamentary question), 276; 
treatment in Munster (ParIlamentarj T ques¬ 
tion), 1192 ; persons in prisons (Parlia¬ 
mentary question). 202; subjects, actino¬ 
mycosis occurring in, three cases (Dr. J. B. 
Slattery), 1074 

Tuffier, M., troubles of the memory after 
traumatisms. 121 

Tuzendreich, Dr. G., and Mos e, Prof. M., 
Kr»nkhelt und Social Lage, vol. 1., 1912 
(review). 839 

Tumour, cerebral, presenting an unusual 
*• crossed reflex.” 295; Growth, Rate of, In 
Underfed Hosts (Studies from the Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research) (review). 763 
Tunnel Shields and Compressed Air, Use of, 
in Subaqueous Works (Mr. W. C. Copper- 
thwaltei (review), 513 

Tumours, biology of iMr. C. Mansell Moullln), 
1557 ; common to all animals, 1567; causa- 
tio i by parasites, proof wanting. 1567 ; due 
to involution changes, 1570 ; from germ cells, 
1569; inheritance of, 1570; origin of, 1569; 
origin in growth uncontrolled by (level >p- 
inent, 1567; simultaneous growth of, 1571 ; 
from somatic cel Is, 1569 

Turin, University of, Rlberi prizs of, 
799 

Turkey, cholera in, 751; conditions of practice 
for British medical men in, 715; earthquake 
in. 561 

“Turkish Crescent,” “Red Cross" trans¬ 
ferred to, at. seat of war in Tripoli 274 
Turkish empire, cholera in. 482, 912 
Turner, Dr. A. L., and Porter, Dr. W. G., 
SkUgraptay of the Access >ry Nasal Sinuses, 
1912 (review), 1019 

Turner. Mr. G. G., discussion on major opera¬ 
tions for tuberculous <1isea«e of joint*, 303 
Turner, Mr. P., sarcoma of foot, 1719 
Turtle farming, 804. 1480 

Turton, Mr. R. S , and Macdonald, Dr. A., 
conditions which foster endemicity of enteric 
fever. 167 

Tutmouda Esperanta Kuracista Asoeio(World¬ 
wide Esperantist Physicians’ Association), 

861 

Tuttle. Dr. G. M., obit uary, 147 i 
Tweedie, Mrs. A.. Thirteen Yeirs of a Busy 
Woman’s Lite, 1912 (review). 1088 
Tweedy, Dr. E. 11., sterility, the salient 
feature in general tubercular peritonitis, 
1513; three modern operations of symphysio¬ 
tomy, pubiotomy, and Cazaresn section, 
1513 

Tylecote, Dr. F. 12., remarks on industrial 
mercurial poisoning as seen in felt-ha j 
makers. 1137, 1166 

Typhoid fever, 413; antityphoid inoculation in 
‘Italian army, 240 ; appendicitis in. 37 ; 
cattle and horses as c irriers of. 1543; com¬ 
plicated by pleurisy, bacteriological in¬ 
vestigation of. 1095; conditions which fos‘er 
endemicity, 157 ; epidemic <>t, in Aberdeen, 
1326 ; mortality irom, 760 ; organic 
hemiplegia following, 1720; preventive 
vuvlnaMon for, 13:8; pvramidon in, 
12 ; splenic diagnosis of, 1617; ipreod by 
bacillus eirrier, 795; vaecnation for. bv 
living sensibilised bacilli typhod (Dr. W. 
Broughton-Alcock), 504 ; at Barn -.tuple, 559 ; 
at Ottawa. 735; at St. Helen’s, 53 ; (see also 
Typhoid pericarditis . 963 
Typhoid fever, tenderness over the gall¬ 
bladder In, 1831 

Taphus fever, transmission of, contributions 
from history of medicine to problem of, 

1505 

Tyson, Dr. W. J., discussion on pathogenesis, 
diagnosis, and medical treatment of gastric 
ulcer, 372 


U 

Ulceration, fatal, acute, limited to small intes¬ 
tine, 1535 

Ulceration and eventration, complication of 
prolapse of rectum, 1167 
Ulrich, Dr., reduction of sodium chloride In 
epilepsy, 918 

Ulster Hospital for Chil Iren and Women, 
Belfast, staff of, 630 

Ulster Medical Society, annual dinner, 1548; 
opening meeting, 1401 

Ultra-microscope, biocytoneurology as revealed 
by. 16 >4 

Ultra-violet light in treatment of alopecia (Dr. 

J. D. Harris), 25 
Ultra-violet rays and zone, 1247 
Unfit, the. sterilisation of. 1465 ; survival of, 
medical men in relation to. 265 
Union Infirmary, Belfast, staff of, 630 
Union Medical Bil‘. South Africa, 490 
Union Medical College, Pekin, graduation 
ceremony at, 279 

United Kingdom, births in (Parliamentary 
question), 1407; medical examining bodies 
and schools of. 574 

United Provinces, India, hospitals in, 1115 
United Services Medical Society, 408 
United 8tates of America, conditions of prac¬ 
tice for British medical men In. 717 
United States Array Medical School buildings, 
for, 1687 

United States of Am erica, Correspondence 
from.— Responsibility of medical men and 
midwives in the reporting of births; 
Standardisation of disinfectants; Meeting of 
the American Medical Editors'Association at 
Atlantic City ; Cancer research ; Rabies in 
New York State; Report on medical educa¬ 
tion, 193—Legislation in regard to habit¬ 
forming drugs, 194—Bubonic plague in 
Havana; Panama Canal and South American 
ports; Yale Medical School, 265—Floating 
hospital in Now York ; Sex hygiene to bo 
taught in New Jersey schools, 266—Decrease 
in the death-rate of New f York, 413— Contract 
practice In New York city ; Question of 
bubonic plague; An important judgment, 
414—Defective children in the United States ; 
Dr. Gulteras on the plague situation; Care 
of infantB in New York, 561-Bill to amend 
the Pure Food and Drug Law’; Death of Dr. 
Frederick B.al, 562 —Typhoid fever spread by 
a bacillus carrier ; Increased consumption of 
spirituous liquors and cigarettes; Death of 
Dr. T. B. McUllntic; Distribution and tranv 
raissionof Rocky Mountain “ spotted fever”; 
Metical aid for Indians; Smcidcs in New 
York State; Prevalence of gonorrhiral 
vaginitis in children ; Plague in Porto R»co; 
Epidemic poliomyelitis in Buffalo, 795- 
Plague in Cuba and Porto Rico; American 
Hospital Association ; Railroad accidents in 
the United St ites, 919—Preventable deaths 
in the United State.; Professor Rubner on 
cell life; Small-pox in Pennsylvania; Open 
air schools; Horse plague in Kansas; Polio 
myelitis in Buffalo, 1114 — Middleton-Gold- 
smith lectures; Homicide in ttie United 
States in 1911, 1184 Poliomyelitis among 
Eskimos; Child hygiene in New York city; 
Unnecessary street noise*; Death of l)r. 
George Montgomery Tuttle, 1471—Public 
health movement in America; Paranoiac* 
and defectives; Ho *k worm disease in 
Alabama ; Sale n f milk in New York ; 
Lectures in New York, 1549—Clearing house 
for defective children in New’ York, 1550 — 
Conference on Mental Hygiene; Munificent 
gift to New York Hospital; Dr. Alexis 
Carrel honoured; Army Medical School 
Building, 16S5 

United States Pharmacopeia, progress of 
revision of, 1385 

Universal Medical Record (review) 1228 
Universities, Irish, and Home Rule Bill. 1251; 
Scottish, inclusive medical fees at (Parlia¬ 
mentary question). 1539; Scottish, medical 
teaching fees in (Parliamentary question,, 
1407 ; and medical education, relation 
between (Dr. H. 11. Kolleston), 927; and one- 
portal system, 931 

University College, Cardiff, informal ion fbr 
students. 601; Cork. School of Medicine, 
information for students, 626; Dublin, 
information for students, 6:5; Dundee, in¬ 
formation for students, 621; Galwav, Sctinol 
of Medicine, information for students. 628; 
London, 418; London, information for 
students, 587 ; new instituteof pharmacology 
at,1673 

University College Hospital, annual dinner, 
1050; Lister Memorial at, 914; Medical 
School, information for students, 587; 
travelling scholarship for, 905 


University Court, Bristol, annual meeting <rf, 
I486; Manchester, meeting of, 1466 
University intelligence, foreign. 57, 126, 273. 
418, 464,563, 735, 776, 858. 920. 989, 1119, 1190. 
1230.1404, 1556, 1601,1665, 1760 
Upham, Mr. C. H., toxic factor in tobacco, 
1410 

Urea, rapid method for estimation of. 537 
Ureter, double, 388 ; obstruction of, 373 
Urethra, complete cast of, dus to application 
of lunar caustic, 397; »emale. prolapse of. 
in young child, 1584 

Urinary infection in nervous diseases. 1207; 
Organs. Operations on (UrologUche Opera¬ 
tions lehre) (Dr. R. Onpenheiraer) (review), 
158; Passages, Normal and Surgical Ana¬ 
tomy of (Operative Chirurgie der Ilamwege. 
normale u >d chirurgisehe patuologtsche 
Anatomie (Prof. J. Albarran) (review•, 954; 
tract, manner in which it is reached by 
micro-organisms, 1204 ; tuberculous disease 
of, diagnosis and treatment, 372 
Urine, Analysis and Diagnosis of (Dr. C. 
Mitchellj (review), 1592; diphtheria bacillus 
in, 857; effects of retention of, 536; im¬ 
portance of bacteriol *gical examination of 
(Dr. W. H. White). 1204; microorganisms 
in, clinical importance of, 1205; re Action of. 
to litmus paper, 1670 
Urines, testing of, for sugar, 535 
Urology, Modern, System ot Urine Analysis 
and Diagnosis (Dr. C. Mitchell) (review-. 
1592; specialism in, 393 
Urticaria, giant, of five years* duration, case of, 
1077 

Uterine appendages, inflammatory diseases of, 
results of treatment of. 310; bougie intro¬ 
ducer, 1307; cupper, modified, 93 
Uterus, cancer of, 1302; (Zur Kenntnis dts 
Uteruskarzinoms) (Dr. J. Schottlaender and 
Dr. F. Kermauner) (review).950; prolapeeof, 
853 ; inversion of, acute (Dr. J. H. Aytouo), 
1580; inversion of, case. 1531: radical opera¬ 
tion, 1681; treatment by Le Fort’s operation. 
1438; rupture of, in concealed accidental 
hemorrhage, case of, 531 


V 


Vacancies, weekly lists of. 62.129. 204. 278. 347, 
421, 493, 5 J 4. 737. 800. 860. 923. 991. 1053. 1123, 
1194, 1265, 1337, 1409, 1479. 1561. 1628, 1695. 
1766 , , , 

Vaccinal treatment of surgical tuberculoeis. 
method of (Dr. J. Fraser and Dr. J. P. 
McGowan), 598 

Vaccination, anticholera. 857; decision of 
Chard board of guardians in regard to, 1467 . 
exemption of, in Liverpool, 50 ; in Scotland 
(Parliamentary question), 344 ; insuscepti- 
bi ity to, 48&; pos tion of, in Wed of 
England, 743; preventive, for typhoid Tever. 
1328; protective influence of. 410 ; successful 
certificates of (Parliamentary question k 415: 
for typhoid fever by living sensibilized 
bacilli typhoid (Dr. W. Broughton-Alex'k, 
504 ; in Gloucester, backward state of, 919 
in the Punjab, 1255 

Vacciue therapy, 395; importance of centre. 
of, by labor .torv tests. 529; in acute pneuico- 
coccal tonsillitis, 1149; practical use of, in 
pulmonary tuberculosis (Dr. B. Hudson . 
1148 

Vaccine treatment of gonorrhea, regulation of. 
bv complement fixation test. 1509; of hay 
fever (Dr. A. G H. Lovell•. 1716 
Vacclr cs,autogenous, in treatment of bacterial 
infection (Mr. T. B. and Mr. G. B. Scott 
879; use of, in treatment of illnesses as* 
dated witn bacillus coli in urine, 1236. 
standardisation of. by gravimetric metbol 
530; and c<>n rol of. 529 
VacciuW, etiology of (Prof. W. J. Simpson'. 
Vacuum electrode in neuro dermatitis 
540 

Vagina, artificial, formation of. 769; wall * 
structure of, 1150 

Vaginitis (gonorrhiral). prevalence of, 
children of New’ York lib 
Vagus centre. reflex stimulation of, in sea 
sickness, 1338 , 

Vagus nerve, stimulation of. and paresis, r 
treatment of cardiac irregularitie Nr 
ValloK Miss G M.. Antiques and Curias J 
our Homes (review). 1380 
Van Wagenen. Mr. B., discussion on pram.* 
eugenics, 328 

Vaporole chloroform and ethyl iodide ce.t 
pound, 702; pituitary (infundibula ) extra” 

702 

S'apour*, an‘iseptic and sedative treatment 
pulmonary tub rculosis by, 131° 

Varlc >se veins in both legs, case of. 1M1 ; w 
inevus accompanying hemihypertrophy < 
ho tv ( Mr. E D. Telford). 1291 
Variola, cultivation of microbe of (Prof. W i 
Simpson). 20 
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Vascular lesion in some cases of middle menin¬ 
geal htemorrhage (Dr. F. W. Jones), 7 
Vascular symptoms in cervical rib (Dr. T. W. 
Todd), 362 

Vaao-motor factor in arterio-sclerosis, 72 
Vazifdar, Mr. N. J., Physiology of the Central 
Nervous System and Special'Senses (revie ir), 
1592 


Veale, Brig.-Surg. T. S., obituary, 1677 
Veins, dilated and tortuous, vertical chains of, 
running down front ol thorax and abdomen, 
case of, 1512 

Vena cava, inferior, course of, 388; superior, 
obstruction. 1718 

Venereal di <eases, prevention of, 1492; pro¬ 
phylaxis of, 266 

Ventilation, 1399 ; and tuberculosis. 1462 
Verdon, Dr. H. W., angina abdominis, 117 
Vernier, M., and P inot, M. J., hivraolytic 
properties of mushrooms, 1253 
Vernon, Dr. H. M., function of lipoids in vital 
processes, 536 

Veronal producing dermatitis, 252 
Vertebral Column, Variations in Man, 1912 
(Prof. A. F. Le Double), 951 
Vertigo (aural) non suppurative (Mr. R. Lake), 


Vestigial structures in relation to the epididy¬ 
mis, 388 

Victoria University of Manchester, 1351 ; 
diploma in public health, 649; Information 
for students. 595; pass-lists, 200, 343, 
989 


Victoria (Australia), charities of, 796; public 
health of, 796 ; public health department in, 
1758 


Victoria Hospital for Children, Chelsea, infor¬ 
mation for students, 608 
Victoria Hospital for Diseases of Women and 
Children, Cork, information for students, 
627 


Vienna, Correspondence from.— Free choice 
of medical advisers for members of the 
Krankenkassa Society for the Care of Deaf- 
Mute Children under School Age, 121—Pro¬ 
duction and consumption ol beer In Auitria ; 
Visit of American surgeoos to Vienna; Re¬ 
striction of capital puntshment in Austria; 
Accidental poisoning with barium carbonate, 
122—Proposed limitation of the number of 
students of anatomy; Public health in 
Vienna during June, 489—Reappearance of 
cholera and small-pox ; Physiological aspects 
of aeroplane flights, 729—Eastern mineral 
springs; Late Prof, von Neusser, 730—Re¬ 
gulation of hours of work for women, pro¬ 
hibition of night work ; Anti-alcohol Con¬ 
gress in Salzburg; Use of schools for 
housing visitors, 917—Bacillus carriers among 
the kitchen staff of the General Hospital; 
Alleged understatement of patients' fees in 
income-tax returns; Increased facilities for 
anatomical study, 1183—Balkan war and the 
Austrian meviical profession; New medical 
society in Vienna ; Birthday honours to Pro¬ 
fessor Kassowitz ; Relations between bodily 
constitution and disease, 1329—Decrease of 
the number of school children consequent on 
the declining birth-rate; Proposed new 
dental legislation and the medical pro¬ 
fession ; Medical experiences in the Balkan 
war, 1469—Outbreaks of disease in connexion 
with the Balkan war; Orthopedic surgeons 
and school gymnastics ; Abuses in the out¬ 
patient departments. 1619—Opening of a 
new hospital; Tuberculosis in school child¬ 
ren; Radium treatment in the Vienna 
General Hospital; Small pox among fugi¬ 
tives from Salonika, 1755, 1756 • 


Vienna, radium treitment in, 243; University 
of, graduation in, 433 

VMvjfmt, M , splenic diagnosis of typhoid fever, 

Vincnon, M., and Briand, M., Cocrinism, 
1617 

Violence, death by, 894 

Virus of poliomyelitis, properties of, 1273 ; of 
rabies, preserva ion of, 167 

Viruses, filterable, 1273. 1459 

Viscera, transposition of, 388 

Victors to Vienna, use of schools in housing, 
917 

Visual defects in children management of, 
under Medical Insjedi n Act, 522, 523; 
fields, examination ur, in early diagnosis of 
diseases of nervous system, 744 

Vital statistics, English, Scotch, and Irish 
towns, 45, 112. 178. 256. 332. 475, 551, 720, 
784, 847. 907. 966. 1032. 1098. 1174, 1239, 1316, 
1390, 1457, 1334, 16.7, 1674. 1745; of London 
during June, 1912, 179, 180; during July, 
1912, 552, 553; during August. 1912, 9(38, 
909; during September, 1912, 1099, 1100; 
during October, 1912, 1535, 1536; duriog 
November, 1912, 1746, 1747; need for, in 
South Africa, 1550 


Vitalism in practical medicine, 1439; and vital 
force, question of. 677 

Vitro-actlon of bile in. on development of 
intestinal microbes, 488 
Vivisection, Royal Commission on (Parlia¬ 
mentary question), 346 

Voice training, Oxford conference on, 

1553 

Volumetric Analysis (Mr. C. H. Hampshire), 
(review), 833 

Vomiting, fpccal, and ileus, following gastro¬ 
enterostomy for iucraatemesis, 1365 


W 


Waggett, Mr. B. B., discussion on differential 
diagnosis of u-sophageal stenosis, 385 
“ Wait and see,” 348 


Wales and Western Counties, Correspond¬ 
ence from —Munificent gift to the Cardiff 
Medical School; attendance of non-medical 
persons at hospital operations, 189—Bristol 
Dispensary for the Prevention of Consum- 
tion; An unusual visitor to a children's 
hospital; British Dental Association at 
Bath; Birth-rate of Bath ; Midwives Act in 
Somerset; Exeter City Asylum; Death of 
Mr. H. II. Lovell, 190—Amalgamation of 
colliery districts iu Monmouthshire; Housing 
In Llanelly ; Insanitary ships at Newport 
(Mon.), 411—Housing in Wales; Infant 
mortality in the Rhondda Valleys; Port hcawl 
Rest, 791—Scheme for dealing w-ith the 
feeble-minded ; School clinics for Monmouth¬ 
shire ; Swansea Hospital staff and the 
National Insurance Act, 854—Tuberculosis 
in Wales: Conditions of labour among tin¬ 
plate workers, 1110; Sanatorium benefit in 
Cardiff; Medical benefit in colliery districts, 
1249 —Merthyr open-air school; Poor-law 
administration, 1250—Sanatorium treatment 
in Monmouthshire; Cardiff Hospital for 
Women; Western valleys (Monmouthshire! 
water-supply; Barry Municipal Hospital, 
1546—Pithead baths; Dental treatment in 
the Swansea schools ; Headquarters of the 
Welsh National Memorial Association ; 
Housing conference at Cardiff, 1682 


Wales, housing in, 791; medical benefits under 
National Insurance Act, Issued as White 
Paper, 1192; University of, information for 
students, 601 

Wales. Sout h, lead poisoning In (Parliamentary 
question), 1626 

Walker, Mr., disinfection of schools. 1181 

Walker, Mr. A. H., Food Inspectors Encyclo¬ 
pedia. 1912 (review), 1020 

Walker.Dr. A. N.. discussion on use of salvarsan 
in diseases of eve, 526 

Walker, Dr. C. E., and Wblttingham, Dr. 
H. E., results of compl-te removal by opera¬ 
tion of transplanted mouse cancer, 
1357 

Walker, Dr. E. W. A., histology of experimental 
rheumatism, 1610 

Walker, Dr. Jane, introductory address at 
opening of session of Royal Free Hospital, 
935 

Walker, Dr. K W. A., histology of experimental 
rheumatism, 1461 

Walker, Capt. N. D., factors affecting the 
marching power of troops, 463 

Walker, Mr. W. W., and Knaggs, Prof. R. L., 
case of tubal pregnancy, development to 
term without rupture.lithopmiion (skeleton- 
iaatioiU, perforation, peritonitis, operation, 
coincident uterine pregnancy, subsequent 
delivery of a living child, 75 

Wallace, Dr. A. J., hebosteotomy, 1221; the 
suppression of the convulsion in eclampsia, 
1574 

Wallace. Dr. J. S.. discussion on children and 
dental diseases. 522 

Wallace, Mr. J. T., presentation to, 1592 

Wallasey Hospital amalgamation, National 
Insurance Act, 1632 

Waller, Dr. A. I)., Bell-Magendie question. 
1036, 1242; on the claim of Sir Charles Bell 
to the discovery of motor and sensory nerve 
channels, 900 

Wallis, Mr. C. E., School Dental Clinics, their 
Foundation and Management, 1912 (review), 


Wallis, Mr. R. L. M., and Graham, Dr. G., 
chemical examination of the gastric con¬ 
tents, 1460; and Woodwark, Dr. A. S., rela¬ 
tion of the gastric secretion to rheumatoid 
t>ls 942 

Walsh, Dr! D." Golden Rules of Skin Practice, 
1912 (review), 764 ; traumatic dermatitis and 
other cutaneous lesions in relation to cardio¬ 
vascular conditions, 540 
Walsh, Lieut.-Col. J. H. Tull, emetine salts in 
the treatment of dysentery, 1179 


Walters, Dr. F. R , discussion on administra¬ 
tive measures in tuberculosis, 381 ; estima¬ 
tion of general improvement in pulmonary 
tuberculosis, 446; improved classification for 
cises of pulmonary tuberculosis with a view 
to comparative statistics, 153 
Walton, Mr. A. J., injury to the semilunar 
cartilages. 1013; operative treatment of frac¬ 
tures, 1140 

Wandsworth, public medical service for area 
of. 340 

War, medical problem in, crux of. 1438 ; and 
disease in Near East, 1322; in Turkey (lead¬ 
ing article). 1230; Wounds in (Dr. T. Weias) 
(review;, 1731 

Ward, Mr. B., hedonal anaesthesia, its use in 
children, 1298 

Warden, Dr. A. A , Radium Institute and the 
treatment of cancer, 1751 
Warrington, Dr. W. B.. discussion on diagnosis 
and treatment of compression paraplegia, 
461 

Warrington, county borough of, report of 
medical officer of health, 906 
Warwickshire, medical inspection of school 
children in, 261 

Washington, Fifteenth International Congress 
of Hygiene and Demography at, 1039, 1107, 
1247,1399. 1464 ; programme, 98 
Wassermann’s reaction, immediate cause of, 
503; and ‘'606,'' bearing of, on tabes and 
general paralysis, 501in Diagnosis and 
Treatment of Syphilis (Dr. C. R Browning 
and others) (review), 1658; as specific test for 
syphilis not .vet fully understood, 501 ; in 
syphilis (Sir H. Morris), 497; and Fleming’s 
(Hecht's) modification, 48, 115, 183, 258, 336, 
409, 558 

Water, rust in hot, 321; sewage-polluted, 
new method of demonstrating presence of 
bacillus coll in (Dr. G. C. Purvis), 438; 
Simple Method of Analysis of (Dr. J. C. 
Thresh) (review), 832 

Water supplies, purification of, 1247; resolu¬ 
tion carried at meeting of British Medical 
Association in Liverpool, 313; significance 
of the varieties of B. coli in. 312 
Water-supply, natural, 1247; of Calcutta, 1551; 
new, of Stockport, 189 ; of Hyderabad, 414, 
1255; of Peamount Sanatorium (Parliamen¬ 
tary question), 1192 ; of the Rand, 1551; of 
Rangoon, 415, 1551 ; of Sydney, 1055; of 
■Western Valleys, Monmouthshire, 1545 
Waterworks, new, for Bxmouth (Devon), 
opening of, 559 

Watson, Dr. D. 0., remarks on the food re¬ 
quirements of children, 86 
Watson, Dr. G. W., and Stewart, Dr. M. J. t 
acute colliquative necrosis of the spleen, 
877 

Watson, Dr. M. t sanitation of agricultural 
estates iu Malaya. 527 

Watson-Williains, Dr. P., discussion on educa¬ 
tion of specialist in laryngology and otology, 
454; on treatment of chronic suppurative 
disease of ethmoidal sinuses, 534 ; and Finzl, 
Dr. X. S., three cases of malignant disease 
benefited by radium treatment, 1721 
Watt, Dr. J. L., presentation to, 201 
Watt, Dr. J. P., return cases of scarlet fever, 
560 

Watts, Mr. J. W., medical profession and the 
National Insurance Act, 725, 970, 1106, 

1245 

Weather, wild, of August, 1912, effect of, on 
purity of air, 544 

Weather of July, 1912, at home and abroad, 
396; of August, 1912, 769; of September, 
1912, 1096; of October, 1912,- 1386; of 
November, 1912, 1669 

Webber, Dr. II. W., case of appendix abscess in 
a hernial sac. 1503 

Weber, Dr. F. P., bilateral cervical ribs 
with unilateral (rightsided) atrophy of 
hand muscles, 1719; cervical ribs with 
atrophy of hand muscles, 1719; family 
cerebellar ataxia in half-sisters, 1718; case of 
giant urticaria of five years’duration, 1077; 
dlscuslon on rupture of aneurysm of aorta 
into right auricle, 1150; multiple calclficaion 
(“calcinosis’') in the subcutaneous tissue, 
1077 ; and Price, Dr. F. W.. coarctation of 
the aorta in an adult, with death due to the 
rupture of an aneurysm in the neck, 692 
Weber, Dr. Frank. Die Syphilis im Lichte 
der ino.lemen Foracbung, mic besonderer 
llerucksichtigung Hires Einflusses auf 
Geburtshulfe 6uni Gyniikologie, 1911 (re¬ 
view), 1155 

Wechselmanu, Dr. W., Treatment of Syphilis 
with Salvarsan. 1912 (review), 90 
Weeks, Dr. D. F., discussion on biology and 
eugenics, 328 

Wci-Hai-Wei, health matters in, 205 
Weichselbaum, Prof. A., relations between 
boitilv constitution and disease, 1324 
Weights and Measures, ancient and modern, 
1610: History of (Mr. K. Nicholjon) 
(review), 1443 
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Weinberg, Dr. M., helminthic toxins, 
387 

Weismann, theory of, of inheritance, 
1199 

Weiss, Dr. F. and Pospleohill, Dr. D., Ueber 
Scharlach (der Scharlacherkrankung Zweiler 
Teil) (review), 1517 

Weiss, Dr. T., Les Blessures de Querre par 
les Armes Modernes et leur traiteinent 
(review), 1731 

“ Wellcome ” photographic exposure record 
and diary, 1697 

Welsh National Memorial Association, head¬ 
quarters of, 16S2 

Werdnig-Hoffmann type of progressive spina 
muscular atrophy in infants, 897 
Werth, Dr. M. zur, and Huge, Prof. H., 
Tropenkrankheiten und Tropenhygiene, 
1912 (review), 952 

West. Dr. S., on the respiratory neuroses, 
1352; unilateral asthma,1750 
West African Medical Service (Parliamentary 
question), 1336 

West African Medical Stall, 713 
West of England Eye Infirmary, Exeter, in¬ 
formation for students. 610 
West Indies, plague in, 394 
West London Hospital. Hammersmith, infor¬ 
mation for students, 605 
West London Post-Graduate College, West 
London Hospital, information for students, 
666 

West Riding Asylum at Wakefield, annual 
report for year 1911, 1456 
Westbury-on-Severn, appointment of medical 
officer by guardians, questioned, 736 
Westminster Hospital, site of (Parliamentary 
question), 1694 

Westell, Dr. W. P., Wild Flowers of the Wood, 
1912 preview), 765 

Western Counties Notes.— The baths of 
Bath ; Exmouth (Devon) waterworks ; 
Enteric fever at Barnstaple ; Sewerage of 
Bath; Dorset county council and tubercu¬ 
losis; Death of Dr. Winifred Bentliall; 
New hospital for Fowey (Cornwall), 559 

Western Infirmary, Glasgow, post-graduate 
classes at, 413 

Weatmacott, Mr. F. H., discussien on educa¬ 
tion of specialist in laryngology and otology, 
454; on treatment of chronic suppurative 
disease of ethmoidal sinuses, 534 
Westminster Hospital, information for 
students, 588 

Weston-Super-Mare Hospital, 1616 
Wet nurses. 794 

Whale, Dr. II., case of spasmodic rhlnorrhoea 
cured by irrigation of the maxillary antra 
which were infected by B. coli, 1012 
Wheeler, Mr. W. I. de C., discussion on 
hedonal amesthesia, 1302; treatment of 
gastric ulcer by excision and partial gastrec¬ 
tomy, 447 ; surgery of the sacro iliac joint, 
447 

Whetham, Mr.W. C. D., discussion on sociology 
and eugenics. 328 

Whipham, Dr. T. R., atrophy of the muscles of 
the forearms, 1220 

Whitaker, The International, 1913 (review), 
1788 

Whitaker's Almanack. 1913 (review’), 1787 
Whitakers Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, 
and Corn pan iomige for 1913 (review), 
1788 

Whitby, Dr. C. J., The Doctor and Ills Work, 
with a Hint of His Destiny and Ideals, 1912 
(review), 1378 

White, Mr. C. P., nature and origin of life, 
849 

White, Mr. F. F., tube for irrigation of aural 
cavities, 1662 

White, Prof. S., discussion on carcinoma of 
the rectum, 301; discussion on diagnosis and 
treatment of tuberculous disease of urinary 
tract, 373 

White, Mr. T.. obituary, 794 
White. Dr. W. Hale, clinical address on the 
importance of examining the urine bacterio- 
logicallv, delivered at the opening meeting 
of ihe Derby Medical Society, 1204 
White slave traffic, and medical women, 
344 

White Slave Traffic Bill. 969 
Whiteford, Mr. C. H., An Operating Theatre 
in Private Practice <re\ iew i, 837 ; the rarity 
of sarcoma of the rectum, 336 
Whitehead, Dr. A. L., discussion on use of 
salvarsAn In diseases of eye, 526 
Whitehousc, Mr. II. B., discussion on rashes 
during the puerporium, 532; discussion on 
treatment of the inflammatory diseases of 
the uterine appendages, 311 
Whitelegge, Sir A., report of. as H.M. Chief 
Inspector of Factories, for 1911, 176 
Whitelegge, Fleet-Surg. W. A., eyestrain in 
relation to gunnery, 463 


Whitfield, Dr. A., acne and seborrhcea, causa¬ 
tion and treatment of, 464; method of 
rapidly exterminating pediculi capitis. 1648 
Whitfield, Dr. A., and Ilobday, Prof. F., trans¬ 
mission of sarcoptic mange of the dog and 
cat to man, 1449 

Whiting, Dr. A. J., recent advances In our 
knowledge of heart disease, 146 
Whitmore, Capt. A., bacteriology of an infec¬ 
tive disease occurring in Rangoon, 529 
Whif tingdale, Dr. J. F. L., case of extradural 
ha*raorrhage, 1361 

Whittingham, Dr. II. E., and Walker, Dr. C. B., 
results of complete removal by operation of 
transplanted mouse cancer, 1357 
“ Who's Who," 1913, (review’), 1732 
Widal, Prof., origin of appendicitis, 1328 
Wigan, sewage scheme of, 1120 
Wight, Isle of, sanatoria benefits in (Parlia¬ 
mentary question). 1263 
Wlghtman, Mr. C. F., Home Nursing, 1912 
(review), 1223 

Wightwick, Mr. A., presentation to, 1474 
Wilbrand, Dr. H., and Saenger, I)r., Die 
Neurologic des Auges, Vol. IV., Part II., 
The Diseases of the Optic Papilla with 
Special Reference to Choked Disc, 1912 
(review). 1017 

Wild, Dr. U.. searchlights at sea, 1465 
Wild, Prof. R. B., discussion on rule of calcium 
6alts as therapeutic agents, 538 
YVildey, Fleet-Surg. A. G., more general use of 
iodine in first-aid treatment of accidental 
wounds, 463 

Wilkie, Dr. P. D., association of duodenal ulcer 
with morbid conditions of the ileura, 
appendix, and colon, 53S 
Willcocks, Mr. R. W., case of a swallowed fork, 

882 

Willey, Dr. Florence K., Diseases of Women, a 
Handbook for Nurses. 1912 (review ), 699 
Williams, Dr. Anna W., trachoma bacillus, 
1131 

Williams, Drs. B. G. R. and E. G. C., Laboratory 
Methods, wit h Special Reference to the Needs 
of the Genoral Practitioner, 1912 (review), 

1035 

Williams, Dr. C. T., obituary. 1757 
Williams, Mr. D. C.,and Rutherford, Dr. W. J., 
medical profession and the National In¬ 
surance Act, 1397 

Williams, Dr. E. C., case of precocious develop¬ 
ment, 1219 

Williams, Dr. E. G. H., medical profession and 
the National Insurance Act, 1244 
Williams, Dr. Ethel M. N., nature of colon 
bacilluria, 511 

Williams, Dr. O. T., cod-liver oil and its action 
in phthisis, 315 ; excretory function of the 
intestine in relation to disease, 536 
Williams, Rost, Kedrowaky, Duval, and Clegg, 
leprosy cultures of, comparison between, 
456 

Williams, Dr. R. S., appointment of, 1546 
Williams, Mr. W. O., medical profession and 
the National Insurance Act, 556 
Williamson, Dr. O. K., case for diagnosis, 1507; 
and Jordan, Dr. A. C., Hunterian Society’s 
medal, 1105 

Willoughby, Dr. W. G., discussion on signifi¬ 
cance of varieties of B. coli in w’ater-supplies, 
313 

Wilson, Mr. A., importance of affording the 
anasthetlst an opportunity of making a 
thorough examination of the patient some 
days previously to operation and after the 
nature of the operation has been disclosed, 
306 

Wilson, Dr. A., obituary, 728 
Wilson, 31 r. G B., drunkenness and the effect 
of alcohol, 1751 

Wilson. Dr. H. M., and O’Brien, Dr. J. R., 
treatment of anaphylactic shock, 557 
Wilson, Dr. J. A., case of keloid of tha eyelids 
associated in its onset with measles, 
1503 

Wilson, Prof. T., cysts of the vermiform 
appendix, a contribution to the knowledge 
of pseudomyxoma of the peritoneum, 1496 ; 
gelatinous glandular cysts of the ovary and 
the so-called pseudomyxoma of the peri¬ 
toneum, 1150 

Wilson, Dr. \V. f to medical freemasons, 851 
Wilson Dr. YV. J., gravimetric method of 
standardising vaccines, 530 
Wilts County Asylum, annual report for year 
1911,782 

Wiltshire, sanatorium benefit in (Parliamentary 
question), 275, 276,277 
Wine and cider, relation of, to gout, 120 
Winsley Sanatorium, 1249 
Winterstein, Hans, Handbuch der Verglei- 
cheuden Physiologie, 23 Lief., Band I., 
Physiologic der Korpersiifte I., llalfte, 1912 
(review), 1226 ; 24 Lief., Band III., 2 Hfilfte, 
1912 (review), 1442; Herausg. von. Band IV., 
Physiologie der Reizaufnahme, Reizleitung 
und Beizbeantwortung, 1912 (review), 369 i 
Wmtle, Mr. C., appointment to, 1615 


Wire, material and technic of, in suture of 
bone, with especial reference to suture of 
patella and advantages of iron wire (Mr. 
E. W. II. Groves), 945 

Wise. Dr. Ii. S., and Minett, Dr. E. P., sanita¬ 
tion of estates in British Guiana, 527 
Witnesses’ fees at inquests to medical officers 
of institutions, 1171 
Whooping-cough, quarantine for. 1767 
Woakes, Dr. E., death of, 963; obituary, 
1047 

Wolbach, Dr. B., and Bruger, Dr. C. A. L., 
contribution to the pathologj T and histology 
of trypanosomes, 387 

Wolff, Dr. H. J., and Dr. A. Sonntag, Aolei- 
tung zur Funktionaprufung des Ohres 
(review), 297 

Wolverhampton and Staffordshire General 
Hospital, information for students, 612 
YY’omb, cancer of, technique of more extensile 
abdominal operations for (Mr. F. J. McCann), 
319 

YY r omen, Diseases of (Dr. A. H. X. Lowers) 
(review), 1017; Handbook for Nurses (Dr. 
Florence E. Willey) (review), 699, Lecture 
on (Y’orlesungen uber Frauenkrankheitca. 
(Dr. K. Abel) (review), 28 ; effect of work of. 
on diseases of, 8o4 ; excision in, in cancer of 
bowel, 225; hostel for, at Cardiff, 1546; 
Legislation for Protection of (Lord Charzk- 
wood) (review), 1088; married, income of. 
under National Insurance Act, 55; indus¬ 
trial employment of, influence of. on birth¬ 
rate and sex-ratio at birth (Dr. II. R. Jones), 
399; regulation of hours of work for, in 
Austria, 917; Tabes in (Die Tabes der 
Frauen) (Dr. K. Mendel und Dr. E. 
Tobias) (review), 1442 ; treatment of sterility 
in, 1401 

Women of India, medical aid to, 803 
YY 7 omen’s Holiday Fund, 131; India Medical 
Service, prospective, 415; Medical Service, 
proposed for India, 1115; National Health 
Association, 1683; National Health Associa¬ 
tion, action of, relating to control of miii- 
wives, 1548; National Health Association 
and conjoint committee, 487, 560 ; and 
medical profession, 793; (Parliamentary 
question), 1763; and sanatorium benefit, 
263, 728 

Women’s Hospital for Children, 1759 
Wood, Dr. M. S., forcible feeding of insane, 
671 

Wood, Dr. Neville T.. Health Resorts of the 
British Islands, 1912 (review), 1787 
Woodforde, Dr. A. W. G., and Smith, Dr. 
E. B, two unusual forms of meningitis 
occurring in infancy, 236 
Woodruff, Dr. C. E.. benefit of cold air in the 
treatment of pulmonary tuberculosis, 
893 - 

YY'oods, Dr. II., diagnosis of brachial neuritis, 
482 

Woods, Mr. R. H.. acute suppuration in the 
middle ear, its neglect and proper treatment, 
384 

Woodwark, Dr. A. S., and YYallls, Mr. 
R. L. M., relation of the gastric secretion to 
rheumatoid arthritis. 942 
YY T oollacott, Dr. F. J., Lectures upon the 
Nursing of Infectious Diseases, 1912 (re- 
\iew), 92 

YVorcester General Infirmary, information for 
atudentB, 612 

YVorcestershire Asylum, Barnsley Hall, Broms- 
grove, annual report for year 1911, 1455 
Worcester Lunatic Asylum, Powick, annual 
report. 1911-12, 101 

YY'ord-blindness, acquired and congenital, 
treatment of, 453; and allied conditions of, 
1222 

Words, names, and phrases in medicine, 
1043 

■Work, hours of, for women, regulation in 
Austria, 917; women s, effect of, on 
diseases of. 854 ; in Compressed Air, Physio¬ 
logy of Caisson Sickness from (Dr. L. IlUl> 
(review), 514 

YY f orkers, feeble-minded and Insurance Act 
(Parliamentary question), 61 
YY’orkhouse, conversion of, into institution for 
feeble-minded, Torrington, (Devon), 51 
Workhouse medical officer of Bridgwater 
(Somerset), enormous increase of salary of, 
1109 
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